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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, February 15, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D.. D., offered the 
following prayer: ? 

Almighty God, we pray that we may be led through the 
hours of this day without sin, that Thou wilt give to us 
divine inspiration to follow that which Thou dost mark out 
for us, and that at the close of the day we may look back upon 
the service we have rendered with a conscience void of offense 
toward God and man. Bless our Nation. Prosper us in all of 


our work. Hasten the day for the reestablishment of peace 
and brotherhood in the world. We ask for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved 
or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes- of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Harpy, Mr. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
EpsMonps managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COLT. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. - 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[State of Rhode Island, in ee January session, A. D. 


Resolution indorsing the so-called daylight-saving bill now before 
Congress and urging the Senators and Representatives from this 
State to give it their cordial support. 

Whereas the contingencies of war have brought renewed attention to 
the demand for changing hours of time standards; and 

Whereas the various European countries now at war have adopted 
such changes In time standards known as 1 8 577 saving; and 

Wherens the pronounced saving in artificial lighting and In the use 
of fuel and the greater opportunity for recreation on the part of 
the people will be obtained by the adoption of daylight saving, so 
called: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 

hereby urges upon the Congress of the United Stntes that it pass such 

legislation as may achieve the desired results; and be it further 
Resolved. That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 

Rhode Island be, and they hereby are, requested to use their efforts to 

obtain the passage of sald legislation, and the Secretary of State is 

hereby instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


State or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SEcRETARY OF STATE, 
PROVIDENCE. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution rs Sh by His Excellency, the governor, February 8, 1918. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Rhode Island this 11th day of February, in the 
year 1918. 

[SEAL] 


eee a — — 


J. FRED PARKER, 
Sceretary of State. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram from the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of Lansing, Mich., making certain suggestions 

regarding the pending railroad bill, which I ask to have printed | 
in tte RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: ~ 


Laxstxa, Micn., February 13, 1918. 

Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. O.: è 
5 to the pending railroads compensation bill, the Lansing 

Chamber of Commerce does not feel that it is necessary and is therefore 
opposed to any provision that will take from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State commissions any part of the 3 they 
now have over freight rates. We are also in favor of fixing a definite 
time when the control of the railroads shall again pass into the hands 
of their private owners and we express the hope that you will advocate 
amendments not inconsistent with the above. 

Laxsing CHAMBER oF COMMERCE. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also have a series of resolutions 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Traverse City, Mich., bearing 
upon the same subject, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were erdered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the Board of Directors of the Traverse City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Whereas the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Director General of the Railroads 
of the United States, recently testified before a committee of the 
United States Senate that certain small lines of railreads which were 
not necessary to the Government for the conduct ef war operations 
may be released from Federal management and control; and 

Whereas preceding legislation has established no differentiation between 
trunk lines and the smaller lines, and has placed beth the trunk lines 


xpenses of 

Jargely increased to comply with the . ef Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ; an 

Whereas release of the smaller lines from Federal 9 and control 
will work t loss and damage to them, depreciate their credit, in- 
crease the difficulty of procuring cars to move tonnage, and bring many 
of them into dire financial straits ; and — 

Whereas, under orders of the Director General of the Railroads, the ts 

a n 


the war are located on man 
on the part of said lines to 
on their tracks and dependent upon them will not enly work a local 
hardship to the communities affected but will work a natienal hard- 
ship in delaying preparations for war: Therefore be it, and it is 
hereby, 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Traverse City Chamber 
of Commerce respectfully urges and requests that the said smaller rail- 
way lines of the United States be continued under Federal management 
— d control in the same measure and degree as the trunk lines and ba 
accorded the same degree of protection and credit; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, Director General of the Ralireads of the 
United States, and to the members of the Michigan delegation fu 
Congress. 

7 TRAVERSE CITY CHAMBER OF COMMENCE, 
W. J. Uopss, Secretary. 


Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a letter from Mr. Charles 
H. Eyler, secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of South Dakota in relation to the pending bill, and especially 
to that provision of the bill relating to rates. I ask that it may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sioux FALLS, S. DAK., February 11, 1918, 


Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At the present time Congress is asked by the administra- 
tion to enact a railroad bill. Very much care should be taken to protect 
the shippers’ interests as well as the railroads. We must concede the 
logic of one-man control to a certain extent in war time, but there is 
always danger of establishing precedent that would destroy the rights 
guaranteed by a republican Government. 
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Our association asks that the Interstate Commerce Commission retain 
the same jurisdiction over rates as in the past. We are more than glad 
as loyal Americans to bear the inconveniences of war operation of our 
railroads, but hope that we will have the same right of appeal to a 
pocs of disinterested men in the future as in the past. 

% ask you as our representative to use your influence to have this 
embodied in the new law. 
Very truly, yours, Farmers’ GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cuas. H, ExLrn, Secretary. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a letter from the secretary of the 
Votes for Women Club of Grand Forks, N. Dak., transmitting 
a resolution of the club. It is a very brief letter, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD; as follows: 

Granp Forks, N. DAK., February 11, 1918. 
Senntor A. J. GRONNA, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Groxna: At a special meeting of the Votes for Women 
Club of Grand Forks, held in the city hall, Saturday evening, February 9 
resolutions were passed urging our Senators at Washington to do all 
in their power to bring about the passage of the Federal suffrage 
amendment. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to you for your support of the 
cause in the past and expressing appreciation for your work in our 
behalf at the present time. ` 

Will you please present the following resolution to the United States 
Senate and roguet 1 it be road into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
We would appreciate this very much: 

“Resolve pat the Votes for Women Club of Grand Forks, N. Dak» 
call upon the Senate of the United States to pass at once the Federa 
suffrage amendment, establishing at home that democracy for which the 
men of this country have been called to fight abroad.” 

We thank you very much for attending to this for us, and we would 
be glad to know in what issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp we shall 
be able to find this resolution, 

Very truly, yours, Mary E. McCumber. 
Secretary of the Votes for Women Club, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present a communication from the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission and ask to have it printed 
in the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

LINCOLN, NRER., February 11, 1818. 


Senator G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We protest proposed basis of compensation to railroads under Gov- 
ernment operation as excessive. Railway operating income plus income 
from other sources give percentage returns on capitalization of three 
principal roads in this State as follows: North Western, 12.04; Union 

acific, 14.14; Burlington, 25.63. Suggest limitation to regular divi- 
dends of last three years. By all means, strike words “ reasonable coni- 
pensation from first section of bill. They surrender all that bas been 
gained in rate regulation. We also protest giving the President power 
to initiate or make rates; should be left where it now is. 

NEBRASKA State RAILWAYS COMMISSION, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of John E. Perley, jr., 
Post, No. 87, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New 
Hampshire, of Laconia, N. H., praying for an increase in the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of Pacific Coast Division 
of the Bohemian National Alliance, praying for the liberation 
and unification of their race in Bohemia after the war is ended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CLOTHING FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE, 


Mr. SWANSON. There has been some difference of opinion 
disclosed in the discussion as to the supply of clothing to our 
soldiers in France. I have a letter which gives specific infor- 
mation on that subject from a most eminent and respectable 
citizen of Norfolk, and I desire that the portion of it apper- 
` taining to that subject may be read for the information of the 


Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NORFOLK, VA., February 13, 1818. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Having repeatedly read in the pubiic prints statements 
made by certain persons in the Senate and House regarding our troops 
not being supplied with proper clothing, etc., I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of quoting you an extract from a letter just received from my 
nephew to his mother. 

jis regiment, the Eleventh United States Engineers. joined the 
Fg cao — 17 875 line, and he is now in a hospital from a wound received 
n the fight: 

“T am sorry i are shipping some underclothes, as you write, be- 
cause I have tried to tell you that I did not want them. I have no 
place to keep them and much less any use for them. We are issued ali 
that we can possibly need, and we can't throw away issued ones when 
they are dirty, as they all have to be accounted for.” 


OFFICERS’ ALLOWANCES IN THE FIELD. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President J am receiving 
quite a number of letters with reference to commutation affecting 
the officers of the Army. I see the chairman of the Committee on 
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Military Affairs here, and I wish to ask him a question for 
information that I may use in writing to people interested. 

It is stated that under the law and custom of the military 
department officers are in effect penalized when they go to the 
front. In other words, it is suggested that, taking two men, 
each of them a colonel, located here at Washington City, they 
are given an allowance of $12 a room fer seven rooms. In other 
words, they receive $84 a month as room rent, we might say. 
Then, if Col. A is taken from here to the trenches in France he 
loses that allowance, his family are not furnished quarters, and 
whatever expense is necessary to get them quarters he must pay 
out of his own pocket. In other words, he is penalized for going 
to the front, while Col. B, who stays here, continues to draw 
this allowance. 

I wish to ask the chairman of tlre Military Committee if that 
is correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is substantially cor- 
rect as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply want to suggest that I 
hope the Committee on Military Affairs will take care of a 
situation like that. It seems to me that it is very unfair’ and 
very unjust. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
say that after the Senator talked to me about this matter yes- 
terday I looked into the question and had prepared a stante- 
ment that I deSire to submit to the Senate and have placed in 
the Recorp. The statement will show what the officer is re- 
quired to furnish at his own expense under the regulations of 
the department and the estimated cost of each item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that my inquiry does not go to the uniforms at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going further. I was going to 
elucidate that, but I wanted to show the Senator what the ex- 
penses were, . 

K ong JONES of Washington. I am glad to have that informa- 
on, too. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In addition to that, I have had pre- 
pared the monthly pay of an officer with troops and the monthly 
pay of an officer in Washington, the difference in salary, and 
the percentage of reduction, so that it will give the Senator the 
information he asks for. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
so on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
and light? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. We will take, by way of illustration, 
a second lieutenant. His monthly pay when he is in the line 
with the troops is $141.67. His monthly pay in Washington, 
because of commutation of quarters, is $173.66, a difference of 
$31.99 between the salary he gets with the troops and the salary 
he gets here in Washington. There is a reduction of 18 per 
cent if he goes out to serve his country in line. The redue- 
tion varies according to rank from 18 per cent to 25 per cent. 
The Senator took a colonel by way of illustration. His monthly 
pay with the troops is $333.33. His monthly pay in Washington, 
which includes commutation of quarters, and so forth. is 
$444.14. The difference in salary, then, between active service 
and inactive service is $110.81, or a reduction of 25 per cent 
when he goes out to perform service. = 

The Senator himself introduced a bill to meet this situation, 
and the Secretary of War has also prepared a bill that will meet 
the condition and allow commutation of quarters in the field. 
That bill was acted upon by our committee this morning and will 
be in due course reported out. So I think that will answer the 
question which the Senator asked, and will meet the situation. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 

List of articles and the minimum cost of each a dismounted 
Army officer is required to have by section 4, Regulations for 
the Uniform of the United States Army’ (Special Regulations, 
No. 41), and ‘Information as to Uniform and Equipment for 
Officers in France,’ headquarters of American Expeditionary 
Forces November 16, 1917. Total minimum cost is $646.90: 


Estimated cost. 


It covers the allowances, and 


Commutation of quarters, heat, 


A My, ee a S ͤ—— $1. 00 
1 bedding or: clothing, roll — 12 80 
e ⁰ʒ A . 
1 belt, waist 2 4ĩ„ 4 Bae 50 


1 pair boots, rubber. hip- 
2 suits, woolen. at 845. 

2 suits, medium, at $35. 
1 bucket, canvas 
Canteen, with cover and strap. 
e CM Cervlee 6a E 
1 chair, camp 
ine err... 
1 comfort —— 2 ççrrv5rr— 


ese. 
2 
ò 
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RF OR ̃ ̃ — . 
6 pairs s nenn . 


OPE 


1 cu 


glass. 
Flashlight and extra batteries 
Fountain pen, paper, envelopes ----=m 
Apat ploren OM CNT a e aware areas oes 
CR eR oe Se SSeS See 
haaren es 


reve Bm 


888888888888888888888888888888888888858 


1 bat; a EPESA TES 
BOGS ACER: ea Tel SEER . 

1 lantern or umb — ERTIES ä —— 
TF Tem tie en oe 
2 TTT ECE BOTT S 
Notebook and pencil 8 
1 1 olive drab___-__-_--- KS 
30. 

5. 

10. 

6 shirts, cotton or m — 12. 
2 pairs shoes, high K 
Slicker, leather or fleece lined . | 


6 pairs stockings _-_______.__. 


6. 
1 sweater, sleeveless ___________ TS SE EN OPE 4. 
2 tags, FFFFTT——T——————— 1. 
Le fe WE RO 8 es ea ae — 3.3 
1 toque, 8 ona — S 
6 Sa S 
1 — CA 
4 undershirts 7. EER M — ENM 
ere .. a ee 10. 
1 h 25. 
1 1. 
1 trunk locker. 10. 
1 4. 
1 mess kit 3. 
Miscellaneous articles AET 


“At least one-half of an officer's equipment must be replaced 
each year, and the above list does not consider dress’ equip- 
ment for town wear. Officers also are required to furnish their 
own food, which adds about $32.50 2 month to the above; he also 
must have bed linen, and his laundry bill will approximate $5 a 
month, 

“T herewith submit a table of salaries of officers on duty with 
troops in the field and the comparative salaries of officers on 
duty in Washington, the latter receiving commutation of quar- 
ters, heat, and light, which is not paid to officers on duty with 
troops, which shows that officers on duty with troops in the 
United States receive from 18 to 25 per cent less than officers 
of like grade on duty in Washington. Officers on foreign duty 
receive an additional 10 per cent. Officers with troops in this 
instance are considered to be on duty at Camp Meade, Md., a 
few miles distant: 


Month Monthly | Difference Per cent 


Grade. y wi pay, Was 
Pa 00 an. reduction. 
Second lieutenant... $141. 67 $173. 65 8199 18 
First e NC 166. U 212.7 46.12 22 
Captain 200; 00 259. 74 59. 74 zB 
250. 00 $23. 27 73.27 23 
201. 67 378. 8 87. 10 24 
333. 33 444. 11 110. 81 25 
500. 00 614.01 114.01 ig 
066. 66. 794. 33 127.70 19 


It must be remembered that the United States Army offi- 
cers on duty with troops in the field must provide quarters 
and subsistence for their dependents in town, as they are not 
allowed to have them at cantonments or in the ficld, as well as 
officers on duty in town, and it is an established fact that such 
an arrangement is much more expensive than living with one’s 
family. 

“Attention also is invited to the fact that Army officers are 
to-day paid under a schedule framed in 1908 and under condi- 
tions existing at that time. Government statisticians have esti- 
mated that since 1913 alone living expenses have increased 
more than 43 per cent. 

“The Judge Advocate General of the Army has held that the 
act of Congress of February, 1907, contemplated the payment 
to officers of the Army of $12 per month for each room they 
did not receive from the Goyernment or were furnished by the 
Government to live in under a schedule which provided that 
a general should be furnished 11 rooms; a lieutenant general, 
10; major general, 9; brigadier general, 8; colonel, 7; lieuten- 
ant colonel, 6; major, 5; captain, 4; first lieutenant, 3; and a 
second lieutenant, 2 rooins. To this it was provided that offi- 
cers should receive heat and light or be paid in lieu thereof a 
sum based on climatic conditions. 

„Congress, in adopting the pay schedule of May, 1908, which 
is the governing factor in the computation of officers’ salaries 
nt present,-had before it the former schedule, and, it is under- 
stood, purposely made the salaries of officers low that they 
might receive the commutation for quarters, heat, and light. 


“Many officers have been compelled to resign, I am advised, 
since the outbreak of war because they could not support them- 
selves and families on the salary received, and many others, 
whose services would be of inestimable value te the country in 
the present crisis, have refused to don the uniform for the same 
reason.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am very glad the committee 
has acted. I know the committee has been very busy, and it 
has not been because it did not recognize the situation that it 
has not acted before. I have received quite a number of let- 
ters in reference to the matter and I wanted to get the facts. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in this connection I might say 
that in the closing days of the special Session, either in the 
first few days of October or the last few days of September, I 
introduced an amendment to the war-risk insurance bill pro- 
viding for the payment of commutation of quarters just as is 
provided for in this bill. I went to the Secretary of War at 
that time and urged the acceptance of that principle. At that 
time he was very much opposed to it and declined to give it his 
approval and the influence of the department was exerted 
against it when my amendment was considered. 

At this time the Secretary of War has changed his view evi- 
dently, and he is not only in favor of the allowance but sends 
to the committee a letter three or four pages in length in which 
he employs exactly the argument that I employed to him sev- 
eral months ago in endeavoring to get him to accept the prin- 
ciple. I was in favor of it then, and I am in favor of it now. 

I very much hope that the bill will pass when it is consid- 
ered, because I think it eminently just, but in the meantime 
these officers have been without this just allowance for at least 
five months, when they might have had it had that amendment 
been accepted at the time it was offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further petitions 
or memorials, reports of committees are in order. 


QUARTERS OR COMMUTATION TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, submitted a report (No. 270), accompanied by a bill (S. 
3863), to provide quarters or commutation thereof to commis- 
sioned officers in certain cases, which was read twice by its 
title. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMRERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3864) to add certain lands to the Minam National 
Forest, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 8865) to authorize credits for enlistment in the 
naval service ef the United States in the operation of an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to inerease tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ ap- 
proved May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8866)- granting an increase of pension to Arthur 
G. Bosson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3867) granting a pension to Catherine Grace (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3808) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Frank S. Bowker (with accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3869) granting an increase of pension to Levi R. 
Gray (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8870) granting an increase of pension to Ellison 
Gilbert (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3871) granting an increase of pension to Edgar 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen 3 S. D. McLean 
Bankhead Gallinger Jones, N. Mex. MeNary 
Beckham Gerry Jones, Wash Martin 
Chamberlain Gronna Kellogg Nelson 
Colt Hale King New 
Culberson Harding Kirby Nugent 
Cummins Hardwick Knox Overman 
Cartis Henderson Lewis REC 
Dillingham Hitchcock Lodge Pittman 
Fletcher James McCumber Poindexter 
France Johnson, Cal. McKellar Pomerene 
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Saulsbury ca Mich. Swanson Vardaman 


Shafroth mith, 8 Thomas Wadsworth 
Sheppard moot Tillman Warren 
Shields Sterling Townsend Weeks 
Simmons Stone Trammell Wolcott 
Smith, Ga. Sutherland Underwood 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Sueraran] is detained on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered_to their names. There is a quorum present. 


WAR CABINET AND DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS. 


-Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have delayed making any com- 
ments in the Senate relating to the examination of the opera- 
tions of the War Department until the investigation, which was 
undertaken in December, had been substantially completed. I 
now wish to submit some remarks in advocacy of the construc- 
tive legislation proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs 
as a result of its investigations—the war-cabinet bill and the 
bill providing a centralized head of purchasing. In order to 
make these comments intelligently, it seems to me I can not do 
otherwise than point out to the Senate some of the reasons for 
proposing this legislation and why members of the committee 
believe these bills should pass. 

Before the convening of Congress in December, and since the 
beginning of the war, members of the committee have received 
a great number of complaints and criticisms against the man- 
ner in which the War Department was conducting the prepara- 
tions for our participation in this great conflict. Naturally com- 
plaints have come to all Senators, but a much greater number 
have come to members of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
These complaints can be divided into three classes: First, those 
coming from disappointed contractors or seekers for Govern- 
ment work. Second, those coming from young men who have 
enlisted or been drafted into the military service and who found 
themselves living under conditions to which they were unused, 
unfamiliar, and to which they did not readily adjust themselves, 
Third, those criticisms which seemed on their face to furnish 
evidence of a failure on the part of some one to do something 
which should have been done. 

No member of the committee expected to find perfection in the 
operations of the War Department under the trying conditions 
existing during the past 10 months It was not humanly pos- 
sible to take the military organization we had at the beginning 
of the war, expand it to many times its original size, and bring 
it to what it is to-day without making mistakes. The same 
thing would be true of any enterprise of a business character, 
for anyone familiar with business operations must realize that 
the failure of individuals to comprehend a situation or measure 
up to it necessarily means mistakes in carrying out even the best 
digested plans. I do not place any great reliance on individual 
failures or cases indicating errors due to the human equation, 
but when such failures are of sufficient number in any particular 
activity to demonstrate a lack of proper planning, coordination, 
systematic effort, or careful supervision, then they become an 
indictment of that particular activity. 

The question will naturally be asked: Could not and would 
not these mistakes be corrected without an investigation by a 
congressional committee? My answer would be that undoubt- 
edly changes for the better would be and have been made in 
some instances; in fact, I know of many changes experience 
has demonstrated as desirable, and those changes are being 
made from time to time whenever the requirement develops. 
But it should be said further in answer to that inquiry that it 
is always more difficult for the person or organization conduct- 
ing an activity to see mistakes than for others to do so. The 
reason fer this is that a manager is naturally prejudiced in 
favor of the policy followed as a result of his judgment, and he 
inherently feels it incumbent upon him to defend his action 
against any criticism. This is well illustrated by an inter- 
rogatory made of the Secretary of War at one of the hearings 
of the Military Committee. When asked if there were things 
undertaken or carried on by his department since the beginning 
of the war which could have been done better he replied some- 
what flippantly, in effect, that he did not know all the men in 
the world and therefore could not pass on their capabilities. 
When he appeared before the committee the second time, the 
Secretary had modified this position, for he said: 


And we look back over the past and realize that there have been 
delays and that there have been 8 that there have been 
things which might have been done better. n sọ great an enterprise 


it is impossible for frankness not to find those things. 

Undoubtedly the second statement is exactly correct. I 
want to repeat that many improvements have been made in 
the operations of the department during the last 10 months, 
but at the same time it is impossible to expect a department 
whose head makes such a statement as the one to which I first 


referred to make many changes which an outside investigation 
have shown to be necessary, for his answer is in effect an omni- 
bus apology. 

It has been charged that the action taken by the committee 
resulted from personal or political bias, and the committee has 
even been criticized for taking officers and officials from their 
normal employment for examination purposes. I think it is 
proper for me to say that never in my experience in the House 
of Representatives or the Senate have I seen a congressional 
investigation so devoid of partisanship, so little, in fact, that it 
was negligible up to the time the proposed bills were intro- 
duced. There has been no attempt or desire to crucify anyone 
or anything. On the contrary, the investigation has been con- 
ducted upon the principle that the people have a right to ex- 
amine and regulate the administration of their Government, 
and that they should exercise that right whenever it seemed. 
best for them to do so, Speaking for myself, I wish to say 
that I am in favor of a continuation of the exercise of that 
right whenever anything incident to the war, or otherwise, de- 
velops which seems to justify an- investigation; and evidently 
the Secretary of War is in agreement with that position, for 
he said at his second appearance before the committee: 


I do not need to urge that your committee, that the Members of the 
Senate and the Members of the House, that every citizen in this 
country, official and unofficial, from the highest to the lowest, realize 
that this is their enterprise, not quite so much as it is mine in the 
sense of responsibility, but their enterprise, and to ask from you and 
from them every suggestion, every criticism, every constructive thought 
that occurs to any of you, and I asx you when shortcomings are pointed 
out to you, whether they be well founded or whether they be not well 
founded, that you will instantly conyey them to me, so that by the 
3 which the department has I may search out where blame is 
o be attached, where remedies are to be applied, and where strength- 
ening and improvement of the organization are possible. 


That is exactly the position of the committee, and I submit to 
the Senate that that could not be done satisfactorily unless the 
committee examined these complaints, sifted out those which 
had no sound basis, and presented the balance of them to the 
department, either throngh recommendation of legislation or in 
some other way. Incidentally, I may say, that a great many of 
the suggestions developed as a result of the committee hearings 
have been adopted or are in process of adoption by the War De- 
partment at this time. 

The committee has not found everything wrong in the War 
Department; it has found many things to commend, and it 
should be a just cause of pride to all of us that so much has 
been accomplished in the preparation of our armies to take 
their place at the front. To a considerable extent, this is due 
to the ready response made by the high-class business men of 
the country, who rallied to the suppert of the Government in 
the emergency following the declaration of war on Germany 
and have performed, frequently under most trying circum- 
stances, most important and absoluiely essential service. I do 
not believe the affairs of the War Department could have been 
conducted with anything like the same degree of success if 
these men had not come to the rescue of the Government. I 
refer particularly, of course, to the advisory commission and 
its many subcommittees, 

Neither would it be fair to unreservedly criticize the many 
activities conducted by officers of our Army. I shall refer to 
some of them in a critical way, but I want to say that in deal- 
ing with matters with which they are familiar, and which their 
military training has qualified them to conduct, the officers of 
the Regular Army have performed their duties well. I have 
no doubt a more thorough investigation of many other bureaus 
of the Army would demonstrate the same thing. 

Neither do I wish to unjustly or unreservedly criticize the head 
of the War Department. He has had to deal with a multi- 
tude of questions during his incumbency, the disposal of many of 
which heartily meet my approval. It would require too much 
time to enumerate the favorable comments I might make. The 
Secretary has done that effectively in his speech made to the 
committee on January 28, 1918. No investigation would have 
been undertaken if there had not been criticism, and it was to 
find out whether such criticisms were justified and whether 
corrections could be made to better the sérvice that led the 
committee to undertake the investigation. If I were to criti- 
cize the Secretary of War personally, it would be that he has 
undertaken to do too many things himself, some of which, at 
least, might have been attended to by subordinates, and that he 
has been too open to access to people who might have had their 
needs provided for through some subordinate officer, leaving 
him too little time to deliberate over the many larger problems 
coming before his department. If I were to make a further 
criticism, it would relate to his temperamental relationship 
to war. Doubtless he himself would admit that he is a pacifist 
by nature. For example, he is even now opposed to universal 
military training, one of the benefits we ought to get out of 
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the great sacrifices we are making; and I can not divorce 
myself from the conclusion, based on his own testimony, that 
he has been inclined to plan for the prosecution of the war— 
and this condition has to some degree permeated the depart- 
ment—on the basis that we are 3,000 miles from the front 
instead of hastening preparation with all the vigor we would 
exercise if our borders were the battle front. 
ORDNANCE BUREAU, 


During its investigations the committee has examined officers 
of the Ordnance Bureau, officers and civilians connected with 
the Quartermaster’s Bureau, the office of the Surgeon General, 
the Aviation Service, and some other less important branches of 
the military service. I think it proper to call to the attention 
of the Senate a few of the salient features of the results of this 
examination. The Bureau of Ordnance for the last 16 years 
has had at its head one of the ablest officers in the Army. 
Speaking personally, I have had a great admiration for Gen. 
Crozier. He was promoted to the rank of brigadier general and 
placed at the head of the Ordnance Bureau because of his gen- 
erally recognized fitness, and in most respects he has borne out 
the prophecy of his early career. It is not his fault that much 
earlier action was not taken to provide a larger amount of 
artillery than we now have. It is true that even if the recom- 
mendations he has so many times made had been adopted we 
would still have been in a weaker position than we should, but 
his record shows that he has frequently urged appropriations 
for the Ordnance Bureau very much larger than his immediate 
superiors in the department or Congress have been willing to 
grant. The truth is, as he states himself, the fault is with the 
country, Which has not always been correctly informed and has 
been inclined to listen to the arguments of these statesmen who 
have been. during the past 25 years, figuring how much highway 
or some other local improvement could be constructed from the 
appropriation to build a battleship or furnish the War Depart- 
ment with suitable artillery. It can not be denied that the 
failure of the many attempts to properly prepare the country 
for war when the sentiment of the country was not sufficiently 
favorable to do so is now costing us an expenditure of billions 
of dollars which might have been saved if a systematic, thought- 
fully carried out program had been followed and our action based 
to some degree on the military preparations of other Govern- 
ments, for the money expended in normal times would have pro- 
vided a much larger return. Now exorbitant prices must be 
paid for everything required to provide for the present emer- 
gency, 

Ilaving said this much in justification of Gen. Crozier’s posi- 
tion—and I might say more—I feel that it is necessary to call 
to the attention of the Senate some of the conditions for which 
he is partially responsible. At the beginning of the war the 
Government owned about 600,000 Springfield rifles and about 
180,000 Krag rifles, for which latter there was no suitable 
-~ ammunition; in fact, such Krag ammunition as we had was 
very old and probably dangerous. The Springfield rifle is of the 
highest type, and, speaking roughly, it is probably fair to say 
there is no better rifle in the world, although it has not the 
longest range; but I do not think the range of the rifles used in 
the present war has any material influence on results. The 
question which immediately developed, however, was with ref- 
erence to an additional supply of rifles sufficient to meet our 
needs, I think those responsible may properly be criticized for 
their conclusion in this matter. 

The War Department found it necessary to adopt one of two 
courses—either continue the manufacture of the Springfield 
type or take advantage of the facilities for manufacturing rifles 
developed in this country as a result of the European war and 
adopt the rifle used by, Great Britain, or some modification of it. 
The ammunition used by the British is not like our Springfield 
aunntinition, and that is also true of the French ammunition. 
It was finally decided to manufacture the Lee-Wnfield rifle, the 
one being made in the United States for Great Britain, but 
changing it so that our ammunition could be used. Before the 
necessary changes could be made two months had passed, and 
supplying our Army with rifles has been delayed by at least 
that time. I think I will show that the delay has been much 
longer than two months. It is true that it is absolutely essential 
that an ariny should use but one kind of small-arm ammunition, 
but the question naturally arises whether it would not have 
been better to have manufactured the Lee-Enfield British type 
for service abroad and use the Springfield rifles we had on hand 
for training purposes at our camps. If this had been done, we 


would have supplied our Army with rifles in a much shorter 
time. 

Small arms are manufactured in two Government arsenals, 
and by running them in two shifts of 10 hours a day they have 
a combined maximum capacity of about twelve hundred rifles 


per day. I wish to recall to the Senate that on August 29, 
1916—the national defense act was passed in June—an appro- 
priation was made for the manufacture of rifles and pistols, 
which justified running to their full capacity both of our armor- 
ies. The one at Rock Island, III., had been closed down, and 
the other at Springfield, Mass., was manufacturing only about 
75 rifles a day. After the passage of this appropriation bill, an 
order was given to start up these foundries, but so ineffectively 
was it carried out that the Rock Island Arsenal, which had been 
closed down, did not turn out a single rifle until June 23, 1917, 
or almost a year after the national defense act was passed and 
10 months after the appropriation was made for that purpose. 
In the meantime there had been a slight increase in the output 
of the Springfield Arsenal, but when we declared war the total 
output from the latter arsenal was comparatively small. 

British rifles had been manufactured in this country at Eddy- 
stone, Pa.; Illion, N. T.; and New Haven, Conn.; and as 
soon as the change in type could be made these foundries com- 
menced turning out the Lee-Enfield rifle, so modified that our 
ammunition could be used. While manufacturing for the Brit- 
ish Government these foundries had attained a combined ca- 
pacity of 6,000 rifles a day. Two months before we declared 
war they had commenced reducing the number of their em- 
ployees in proportion to the completion of the work they then 
had in hand, and as it required something over two months to 
entirely complete their British contracts, they did not succeed 
in turning out anything like their full capacity of the new type 
rifles until very recently. If they had been immediately em- 
ployed to turn out the British rifle at the rate of 6,000 a day 
from the time we declared war, we would now have practically 
1,800,000 rifles of that type, which, with the 600,000 Springfields 
on hand for drill and target purposes in this country, would 
have been amply sufficient to arm all of our forces with the 
required number of rifles. There were some questions relating 
to our ammunition, which were arguments in favor of making 
the change, but all of these arguments in favor of the change 
did not commence to overcome the advantage of immediately 
providing the largest supply of rifles possible—a rifle which 
has served England satisfactorily during three years of actual 
warfare. 

I have discussed this matter in considerable detail, because 
it illustrates the point I wish to make relative to the manage- 
ment of the Ordnance Bureau. Its head had been engaged in 
technical matters all his life. He had constantly sought—justi- 
fiably se in ordinary times—for the best the market could pro- 
duce, and in this case he was unwilling to modify that standard 
of perfection even though a modification would have greatly 
hastened the production of a satisfactory arm and one which 
would have answered all our purposes. N 

In order that the Senate may be fully informed upon this 
subject, I shall give the number of ritles which have been 
produced since our declaration of war up to and including 
December 31, 1917: 


Manufactured at the Springfield Armory... 87, 324, or 350 per day. 
Manufactured at the Rock Island Arsenal 
(from June 23, 1917, when the first de- 
livery was made) — Ee -= 17,060,or 115 per day. 
Manufactured by the Eadystone Co 128, 124. or 500 per day. 
Manufactured by the Winchester Co 78. 538, or 300 per day. 
Manufactured by the Remington Arms Co- 34. 414, or 100 per day. 
reer 345. 460, or 1, 305 305 per day. 


During that time, if we had continued the manufacture of 
the British rifle, we could have manufactured at least 6,000 a, 
day, a total of about 1,500,000, or more than four times as many 
as were actually produced, all of which shows that net only 
was two months lost in making changes necessary to permit the 
use of American ammunition, but it has taken many months 
to reach a quantity production equal te the capacity of these 
plants when we engaged in war. 

The result of delays incident to preparation immediately be- 
fore the war and in commencing our activities after the decla- 
ration of war in matters relating to machine guns, light artil- 
lery, and middle heavies is even more deplorable than that re- 
lating to small arms, The national-defense act of June, 1916, 
provided for a five-year program in the manufacture of ord- 
nanee, and included an appropriation of $12,000,000 for ma- 
chine guns, but it was not until December 14 that 4.000 Vickers 
guns, tripods, and spare parts were ordered, and not until April, 
1917, that 1,300 Lewis guns were ordered. I do not intend to 
discuss the long-drawn-out controversy about the Lewis gun. 
Possibly Gen. Crozier is right in his claim that the gun did not 
function satisfactorily until after our declaration of war, but 
it had been used during the previous two years by the English 
to good advantage, and it was very easy to obtain evidence that 
the gun was giving satisfaction. There is a very considerable 
plant in the United States at Utica, N. V., engaged in the manu- 
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facture of these guns, and I think that plant should have been 
enlarged without delay and as many guns as possible turned out 
at once, even if a better gun would be provided later on. Inci- 
dentally, we have lost a great deal of time in changing this 
plant, which was manufacturing guns for British ammunition, 
to manufacture a gun to use American ammunition. After many 
trials and investigations it was decided to manufacture Lewis 
guns for nireraft purposes, and orders were given for these guns 
late in the fall of last year, but no Lewis guns are even now 
being manufactured for ground service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer 
un interruption just at that point? 

Mr. WEEKS. Ishall be very glad to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It so happens that three days ago T 
visited the Savage Arms plant at Utica, and I spent three hours 
in going through it. That plant is now turning out 100 Lewis 
machine guns per day, an average rate of 3,000 per month. That 
production might have been started earlier in the summer. 

Mr. WEEKS, That illustrates very clearly, Mr. President. 
the point that I am trying to make. We delayed giving orders 
for our equipment and failed to take advantage of all the facili- 
ties available to furnish it. 

It was finally decided to manufacture for ground serviee what 
is known as the Browning gun, an untried weapon in actual 
service, but n gun which promises well in the tests that have 
been made. None of these rifles, however, can be delivered until 
March of this year, and those of the heavier Browning type not 
until May of 1918. It is absolutely essential that infantry 
regiments in these days have a very considerable number of 
machine-gun companies. and our troops will be handicapped 
more or less by this failure to act promptly in providing some 
kind of machine gun. I will put in the Recorn at this point a 
table showing the number of machine guns we had on hand at 
the beginning of the war—a pitiful showing: 
a6 ta 1 and eighty-two Marlin automatic machine guns, caliber 

. and recta aioe Colt machine guns, caliber .30. 

Three hundred and sixty-three Lewis machine gurs, caliber .503. 

Six hundred and sixty-six Benét-Mercié machine rifles, model of 1909. 

Although we have had a very good 38-inch gun in the United 
States it was decided to adopt the French 75-mm. gun. I will put 
in the record at this time a table showing the number of guns 
and carriages we had on hand at the beginning of the war, in- 
cluding the 4.7 howitzers—another pitiful showing: 


3-loch guns and carriages_._______--_~.--~----..... ——---------~-- 528 
4.7-inch guns and carriages 64 


G-inch howitzers and carriages 8 
3.8-inch howitzers and carringes_ 28 
4. T-inch howitzers and carriages — 108 
3.8-Inch guns and carriages -----— ... 
2.05- inch mountain guns and carriages—— „ 80 


I want to particularly call attention to the delays incident to 
undertaking this work. I have already called attention to the 
time when the order was given to manufacture the Vickers and 
Lewis guns. The orders for other heavier artillery were not 
given until some time subsequent. Gen. Crozier testified that 
he was delayed somewhat by lack of appropriations, which were 
made in June, 1917, but he also testified that no attempt was 
made to use any part of the hundred millions of dollars of the 
emergency fund given the President until August, 1917, or per- 
haps in the month of September, when $35,000,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Ordnance Bureau. That enabled making 
the contracts before the appropriation bill of October, 1917, was 
passed. 

The natural query coming to one’s mind after examining all 
this testimony in detail is why there should have been any 
material delay after the declaration of war in making con- 
tracts to carry out the program authorized in the national de- 
fense act? It will be remembered that this was provided iu 
five parts. Preparations had to be made for placing the activ- 
ities for the first part, and they had been placed, so that by 
multiplying that by four it would not seem that it would have 
taken any particular time to take the next step; and yet 
months passed—precious months, as has been demonstrated by 
the unpreparedness of our troops. 

During the examination the chairman of the committee asked 
this question: 

And yet between the a riations of 1916 and June, 1917, 
tically sothing was done toward construction. I am still not satisfied 
with the explanation you made about the delay. 

Gen, zin. Senator, what I shall have to say 12 prosi then, is 
9 I am not satistied either, and I was not satisfied at the time. 

he CHainmMan. Who was responsible? 


den. CROZIER. The Secretary of War. 

ane CHAIRMAN, Somebody is responsible, and I want to find out 
who 

Gen, 88 The Brae stores of War has to be responsible. That is 
to say, t Drpere ot treatment of the subject of machine com- 
ing 8 to the test of May, 1917, was a program which was adopted 


by the War Department: it was prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
who k 
v 5 1 a personak 3 interest in the subject, and was. not tbe program 
I need not Aisa “adi on this subject than to refer to the 
dates when orders were given for the manufacture of the differ- 
ent classes of artillery with which our Army is to be provided, 
and I wish to insert in my remarks a list of the contracts and 
the dates on which these contracts were made. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. - 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


List of principal items purchased by Field Artillery section since 
declaration of war. 
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inch howitzer carriage. 
. 9.5-inch howitzer car- 


14, 1917 


14, 1917 


Sept. 1, 1017 
16, 1917 


82 
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Mr. WEEKS. As a further comment of delays which have 
taken place, about 5,000 of the 75-min. guns and carriages have 


been ordered. Small orders were placed throughout the sum- 
mer, but the main order to the Willys-Overland Co., for 2,927, 
was not made until December 1, 1917. The same thing is gener- 
ally true of other guns and gun parts. For instance, the largest 
order for 3-inch carriage limbers was given to the American Car 
& Foundry Co. on November 5, 1917. Nearly three-fourths of 
the 75- mm. gun caissons were provided for in an order on the 
same date, November 5, 1917, and so on down through the list. 
Instead of being made in May and June, or possibly in July, 
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these contracts were very largely made in November, many of 
them as late as December. It seems to me that a realization of 
the necessity to have acted promptly would have produced a 
very different result. 

It is true that testimony has been submitted to show that we 
have made arrangements with France for artillery of various 
calibers for the year 1918, and it is represented that this ar- 
rangement was suggested by the French Government. Whether 
or not this is so, on account of the delays to which I have briefly 
referred we could not have provided any considerable amount 
of artillery for ourselves before the end of this year. But even 
under these circumstances it seems to me to be very doubtful 
wisdom to haye to depend on France, where there must be an 
active demand for the employment of every mechanic in provid- 
ing the requirements in that country. We have a much larger 
supply of labor than either England or France, especially skilled 
labor, and it should not have been necessary for us to depend 
on those countries for this assistance, or, at least, to nothing 
like the extent we find it necessary. 

One of the most acute and dangerous situations developed by 
the committee's investigation relates to providing a suitable 
supply of powder. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that in all cases where officials 
of the department or officers of the Army appeared before the 
committee they were advised that if there were anything of a 
confidential character in their testimony which should not be 
included in the public record it should be reserved for executive 
session. As far as it is possible for me to do so I have limited 
the citations I shall make to the public record, because it would 
be manifestly unwise to discuss a confidential matter on the 
floor of the Senate. I say that at this time because the powder 
situation is one that can not be discussed in great detail, and 
I have left out all figures in my reference to it. 

Powder can not be readily obtained in England. France, 
or Italy; indeed, those countries have been, and are at 
present, drawing on the United States for their supplies. It 
would not be justifiable, in my opinion, for me to give detailed 
figures relating to this subject, but I can say without impro- 
priety that about half of the capacity to manufacture in the 
United States is under contract to our allies, and our total 
capacity is not more than half our probable needs for the year 
1918. Yet no definite step was taken to provide this additional 
capacity until the month of December, when construction of one 
unit of an additional supply was undertaken, and within 10 days 
the construction of another unit was also undertaken. How- 
ever, if both of these units were in full operation and we had 
full use of the present capacity, we would still probably be 
providing for less powder than we will need this year. Of 
course, the correctness of this statement depends somewhat 
on the number of troops we have in action. 

I can not state too strongly my impression based on the testi- 
mony submitted to the committee that there has been gross 
neglect in providing this absolute requirement, a neglect which 
would be almost fatal to our war plans if they were not also 
hampered by the shipping situation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask whether Congress had provided 
the money necessary for securing the amount of powder that we 
needed? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not recall in detail the 
appropriations; but the Senator from Michigan will remember 
that we provided in the spring of 1917, before the declaration of 
war, an appropriation of $100,000,000 for emergency purposes, 
and, substantially speaking, that appropriation was not ex- 
pended; so that the money was available for such purposes as 
the construction of powder plants, purchase of ordnance, or any 
similar use. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume that the Senator means the $100,- 
000,000 which was given to the President? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am speaking of that now. I do not remem- 
ber about the detailed appropriation for powder in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The $100,000,000 was to be controlled by the 
President? 

Mr. WEEKS. Absolutely; and there is nothing on record to 
show that any request was made for a part of this fund for 
that purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do; yes. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee at the time. My memory is that the appropriations 
asked for by the department for powder and other Army sup- 
plies were always granted. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it would have been the height 
of folly to have failed to grant a request of the department for 
funds to provide powder. I can not imagine that any Senator 
would interpose an objection of any kind to such a request. 

It must be remembered that powder plants can not be con- 
structed in a few months. It requires many months, and we 
ean not expect supplies from the plants now under construc- 
tion until the campaign of this year has been well advanced, 
and then only a moderate quantity; indeed, these plants will 
not be able to operate to their full capacity this calendar year. 

A similar conclusion is justified in the fnilure to provide 
chlorine, toluol, and other absolutely necessary materials. The 
testimony, however, is much too confidential to discuss on the 


floor of the Senate. 
QUARTERMASTER BUREAU, 


The examination made by the committee of the Quarter- 
master Bureau developed that much excellent work had been 
done, but many failures, which might have been avoided, were 
made. The head of that bureau has labored under the disad- 
vantage of not being a trained quartermaster, but a commissary, 
with which service he had been connected until the amalgama- 
tion of the Paymaster, Quartermaster, and Commissary De- 
partments a few years ago. In the particular line in which he 
has been trained too much praise can not be given him. I 
think it fair to say that there is no substantial complaint against 
the food furnished the Army; indeed, I have not heard or seen 
a complaint which could not be directly charged to some local 
condition, and the rationing of our men has. on the whole. been 
a tremendous success. Gen. Sharpe is entitled to the credit 
for this result. 

The purchasing of supplies, however, has not in all respects 
been handled satisfactorily, and would have been distinctly 
otherwise, in my opinion, if it had not been for the assistance 
rendered by the Committee on Supplies; but that assistance in- 
volved complications—differences between the Quartermaster’s 
Bureau and the Committee on Supplies—and in many cases a 
failure to obtain good results. It ought to be said, however, 
that there has been an enormous enlargement in the number of 
officers connected with both the Ordnance and Quartermaster’s 
Bureaus, and that, necessarily, it took time to secure suitable 
men and train them for their duties. But the same delay in 
getting under way and in giving contracts is found in the Quar- 
termaster Department that I have instanced in connection with 
the activities of the Ordnance Bureau. For example—and I will 
only give one instance, because it is typical—it was, of course, 
known as soon as war was declared that overcoats for the entire 
number of mer enlisted or drafted would be required before the 
cold weather, and yet contracts for but 152,000 overcoats were 
made in April, but 50,000 in May, and, in addition to that, about 
a million and a half between the ist of June and the Ist of 
September. The deliveries of these overcoats, however. were 
put at such dates that they could not possibly have been received 
in time to even furnish a million men with overcoats before cold 
weather. For example, 1,632 were to be delivered in May, 15,700 
in June, 80,000 in July, 150,000 in August, 350,000 in September, 
340,000 in October, 170,000 in November, and 250,000 in Decem- 
ber, or a total of 1,357,332. or less overcoats than we had men in 
the service on the 1st of January of this year. This indicates 
that some of our men, either those under arms or those in the 
noncombatant forces, could not possibly have been supplied with 
overcoats in time to prevent the suffering which has undoubtedly 
resulted from this neglect. : 

Senators should recall that men doing duty at night require 
overcoats during the month of September in almost all sections 
of the country. It is not safe to say that even if these over- 
coats had been supplied before the Ist of December there would 
not have been suffering on account of failure to furnish them 
earlier, 

This illustration is not unlike others which may be instanced; 
in fact, technicalities of one kind or another prevented our 
using all the facilities we had at hand. Great clothing centers 
were not employed in the slightest degree in manufacturing 
clothing for the Army. Not a contract was let in Rochester, 
N. Y., or in Newark, N. J., which are among the most important 
clothing centers in the United States. I do not find that any con- 
tract of any considerable amount was let to a manufacturer of 
clothing west of the Allegheny Mountains. There were some 
small purchases to make up our requirements made in a few 
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western cities, but there were not more than. 50,000 overcoats 


purchased from these sources. If there had been a planning 
board to give consideration to the letting of these contracts, 
they would have been distributed throughout the country, 
especially in those places where other work was not being 
done, and where labor could easily be obtained and properly 
housed. 

The experience of the American Uniform Co., of New York, 
is not unlike that of many other manufacturers. This concern, 
which had manufactured 500.000 uniforms for the British Army 
within a period of 60 days, and had ample capital and suitable 
facilities for doing the work, was refused contracts on account of 
technicalities which seem almost absurd when we consider that 
our men, as a result of such neglect, failed to receive warm 
clothing before the cold weather came on. In their endenvors 
to obtain a contract. which was finally refused on the ground 
of insufficient capital, although they had one of the best lists 
of stockholders, containing many men of very high financial 
rating, and a capital of $750,000, they were hampered in every 
way. To give an example of the situation, I quote what took 
piace at the quurtermaster's office in New York. The repre- 
sentative of the company received this information in reply 
to interrogatories by the manager of the uniform company. The 
qua. termaster said: 

The uniform company must own the shops. I asked him if this 
meant to own the building in which the shops were located. He sald 
no, but that a lease from the landlord of the building would be required. 
1 asked him whether this would not be satisfied by taking a lease from 
the present tenant, and he said that he would look on this with dis- 
favor. I then asked him if the uniform company must own the 
machinery in the shop. He aid yes. I pointed out that in some cases 
special machinery was leased, He said that in such cases a lease direct 
from the licensing company would be required. I asked him whether 
there was any objection to leasing the machinery from the present 
owner of the shop, and he said that he woul? look on this with favor. 

In other words, instead of stretching a point to get a large man- 
ufucturer interested in making uniforms, every possible obstacle 
was placed in the way of the company receiving a contract. 
Whether there was personal animosity or other similar reason 
I am not able to say; but is pretty nearly a Ccisgraceful devel- 
opment that every attempt was not made to get our men warmly 
clad before the winter weather. 

This uniform question brings out the most unsavory develop- 
ment which has taken place since the investigation commenced. 

I feel that inasmuch as there has been so much comment in 
the press regarding this matter, I should bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. It is known as the Base Sorting Plant ar- 
rangement. In its Inception undoubtedly the method used was 
wise, because the Government was furnishing the cloth from 
which the uniforms were te be made, and there was a natural 
desire that the clippings belonging to the Government should be 
used for governmental purposes; but in connection with carry- 
ing out this arrangement—and perhaps he was its promoter— 
_ there appeared on the scene one Samuel Kaplan, of New York, 
who soon became connected with the committee on supplies and 
within a very short time—not much more than a week, according 
to the evidence—obtained a contract for the sorting of these rags 
at 6 cents a pound, the contract being let to the Base Sorting 
Co., of New York, a company organized for this purpose with a 
capital of $50,000, of which $10.000 was paid in. One of the 
three active men in the Base Sorting Co. was a brother of 
Kaplan. Other rag dealers soon became active and insistent 
that a suitable arrangement had not been made, and the result 
was a modification of the contract so that only a half a cent a 
pound profit should be paid to the Base Sorting Plant. Later 
on, the agitation being continued and those connected with the 
company evidently becoming frightened, they offered to do the 
sorting for nothing; and in December, as a result of an investi- 
gation made by the Equipment Bureau, the Secretary of War 
canceled the contact altogether. 

At the time this contract was made there was another con- 
tract let, Which presumably hns also been canceled—— 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. 
ask him if he has noted in the press. the dismissal from service 
in the Army of the officer who interfered with the contract? 

Mr. WEEKS. I read that in the morning paper. I was going 
to refer to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield te the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit an interruption, 
I noticed that article myself this morning, and as the result 
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of it I have addressed a letter to the Secretary of War asking 
fer particulars connected with the dismissal of Capt. Percless, 
with a hope that L may be able to lay the information before the 
Senate to-morrow morning. i 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Massn- 
chusetts yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Who gave the first contract at 6 cents a pound 
to Kaplan? 

Mr. WEEKS. The committee on supplies. Kaplan, while 
not a member of that committee, was a member of the subeom- 
mittee of the committee on supplies, 

Mr. LODGE. Who was at the hend of the commission? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Eisenman. I should say that Mr. Rosen- 
wald, of the Sears, Roebuck Co., a member of the advisory 
commission, is the chairman of the committee on supplies, Mr. 
Eisenman, of Cleveland, Ohio, is the vice chairman of the 
committee on supplies and had this particular matter in charge. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator state how long the con- 
tract ran at which 6 cents a pound was paid? 

Mr. WEEKS. It was an indefinite contract, as I remember, 
but contained the usual provision made in Army contracts per- 
mitting its cancellation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senater does not quite understand 
me. How long a time did this arrangement continue before it 
was changed from 6 cents a pound to half a cent a pound? 

Mr. WEEKS. It continued two or three months, as I recall. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Conld the Senator state approximately 
how large the profit received was? 

Mr. WEEKS. I shall do so, because I want the Senate to know 
the faets. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS.. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator would Ike to insert it in 
the Recorp, I have here the data relating to that eontract in a 
compact form. ` 

Mr. WEEKS. I will ask unanimous consent to insert the data 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can read it in this connection. 

Mr. WEEKS. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. July 26 Mr. Eisenman sent to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department a letter from Kaplan giving plans for 
Government control of clippings. 

August 9 -Eisenman recommended raising the profit from one- 
half cent per pound to 1 cent per pound. 

August 21 Eisenman was advised that a company had been 
formed, with Mr. Ira A. Kaplan as president. 

August 22 the contract was signed. 

September 13 Efsenman. left contracts for sale of eondemned 
clothing and blankets to Base Sorting Plant for exeention with 
the Quartermaster General. 

September 20 the contract was signed. 

November 14 one of the dissatisfied rivals, Mr. Leuthner. called 
the attention of the Secretary of War to the fact thnt the con- 
tract was outrageous and would result in a profit of $400,000 on 
clippings. The Quartermaster’s Department immediately began 
tu investigate. 

December 3 Eisenman sent a proposed supplementary contract 
reducing the profit on clippings back to one-half cent per pound. 

December 8 Eisenman forwarded offer from Base Sorting 
Plant from the same concern to cut off the other nominal one- 
half of 1 per cent profit. è 

December 19 the Quartermaster General canceled both con- 
tracts and gave the 30 days’ notice to take over the plant. The 
testimony shows that contracts were duly entered into first at 
51 cents, then at 63 cents, and then dropped from.6} to 54, from 
54 to 5, and finally when an investigation was had the contract 
was canceled by the War Department. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was about to say when interrupted that at 
the time this contract was made there was another contract let 
which presumably has also been canceled, although the. Mili- 
tary Committee could not seem to obtain the evidence that 
this had been done. This latter was a contract to take over all 


‘of the condemned material from the Army, including blankets, 


uniforms, overcoats, and so forth. This contract was made at 5 


cents a pound. While the company was operating on the 6 cents 
a pound basis it made money at the rate of $400,000 a year on the 
first contract. It was easily demonstrated that the work could 
be done for 1g cents a pound. If the second contract had not, or 
has not, been canceled, the profits, according to the testimony of 
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Capt. Pereless. Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, would 
run into the millions of dollars. 

I do not believe that any member of the committee on 
supplies, referring new to Mr. Rosenwald snd Mr. Eisenman, 
knew what it cost to sort rags, although it would seem that 
they should have found out before making such a contract. 
Certainly the rag dealers knew, and the fact that a man con- 
nected with the committee on suppHes, or a subcommittee, should 
have been instrumental in bringing about such a contract, his 
brother being one of the officers of the company given the con- 
tract, another brother being connected with two comparatively 
small woolen mills, the only mills manufacturing for the Govern- 
ment which have been commandeered, and having still another 
brother of draft age who suddenly left the country before the 

of the draft act and who has not returned, surrounds 
the whole enterprise and the name with a kind of cloud which 
leaves an extremely bad impression. I wish to absolve, however, 
the committee on supplies from any responsibility in this matter, 
except it does seem to nie that before making such a contract 
the committee should have learned the real cost of doing such 
work and made a businesslike contract. 

This also brings up an important question in regard to the 
manner of making purchases of Army supplies. In most cases, 
except in contracts for shoes, the contracts were not made as a 
result of competition. It was claimed that conditions were such 
that this could not be done, but, leaving out the contracts for 
shoes, the total contracts made by this bureau during the months 
beginning with the declaration of war and up to the ist of 
January aggregated about $700,000.000. It is worth noting that 
the Paymaster’s Bureau of the Navy continued its policy of the 
past, and all contracts were made as a result of competition, the 
bureau having expended $300,000,000 without any difficulty in 
supplying the requirements of the Navy by following that sys- 
tem. While I do not claim that excessive prices were paid— 
indeed, it would be almost impossible to determine whether or 
not they were—contracting without competition is contrary to 
law and to every business precedent governed by prudenee. It 
also involves some serious situations. For instance, the blank- 
ets which were furnished to the Government ranged in prices 
from $2.75 to $6.50. If he wishes to, one may assume that in 
each case the Government got its money's worth; but it ean be 
easily assumed also that excessive prices were paid for some 
of these blankets, and certainly those purchased at the lower 
prices were of pretty poor quality. For instance, Gen. Greble, 
the commandant of the National Guard encampment at Fort 
Worth, Tex., testified that although his men had three blankets 
apiece they suffered exceedingly with the cold, and it was neces- 
sary to put in an emergency order to buy puffs. Twenty-five 
thousand were purchased for his camp. In other words, in many 
instances there was no standard of quality fixed er businesslike 
method followed in making purchases. 

I wish to comment on the blanket question in passing. Ac- 
cording to the evidence we have purchased 19,000,000 blankets. 
Gen. Pershing says that a man in the trenehes will require nine 
blankets. a year. Therefore if we had a million men in the 
trenches we have already purchased blankets enough for two 
years. But if the men are in camp they do not need half as 
many blankets as they would in the trenches. As more than 
half of our men up to this time and for the larger part of this 
year will be in camp, it would seem that we have bought 
blankets enough to last our forces from two to four years. That 
may be a wise provision in looking ahead, but, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that manufacturing capacity which 
might have been utilized for some other purpose has been used 
in manufacturing blankets and quite likely delayed other neces- 
sary production. That is another point in favor of a planning 
board, to look ahead and determine these questions before 
action is taken. 

It should be said that some requirements of the Government 
were so much greater than facilities to furnish them that com- 
petitive buying would not have been desirable. This is partieu- 
larly true of the purchase of duck. The capacity of the manu- 
facturers of this material was thirty times less than the require- 
ments of the Government, and it was to go out and 
develop facilities for providing this cloth. I do not intend to 
criticize the failure to purchase duck by competition, or of any 
other article where the facilities for its supply is less than the 
requirements of the Government. 

At the first examination of the Secretary of War I, and I 
think others, got the impression that the camps had been sup- 
plied with all the requirements needed by the troops whieh had 
not been transferred to Europe. Later on he modified this state- 
ment by saying that the rush requirements of the troops had 


supply troops under the program adopted by the War Depart- 
ment I wish to call attention to the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Greble. Gen. Greble appeared before the committee December 
28. 1917. and in some detail stated the failure to supply his camp 
at Fort Worth. Tex. 

It must be remembered that this is a National Guard camp, 
that the Natioral Guurd was called into the service in July, and 
that. therefore, the testimony he gave represented conditions 
something like six months after his men had been mobilized, 
Gen. Greble, in answer to the inquiry whether his camp was 
properly equipped, gave this testimony : 

The following is a list of present shortages expressed in percentage 
on the more important articles of equipment: Rifles. 59 per cent short; 
bayonets, 65. poes To . pistols, 86 per cent short; cartridge belts, 
59 per cent s] hine guns, none on hand (20 Colts shipped) 

Mr. SMITH of “Michigan. What was the date? 

Mr. WEEKS. December 28, 1917— 


automatic rifles, 88 per cent short; 3-inch guns, 88 per cent short: 6- 
inch howitzers, none on hand; trench mortars, none on hand; 1-pounder 
cannon, none on hand ; Artillery harness, 92 per cent short ; horse equip- 
ment, 81 per cent short ; . equipmen (this ineludes baversacks, 
first-aid pouches, and canteens) 8 per cent short ; small-arms ammuni- 
tion, 75 per cent short; Artillery ammunition, 90 per cent short. 


In discussing the question of other equipment he furnished us 
the following information: A 
OFFICE OF DIVISION QUARTERMASTER, 
Camp Bowic, Fort Worth, Tes., December 23, 1917. 
Memorandum to commanding general. 


1. The following is my estimate of the =" of tra 
ufred to properly equip ois division that is to be fı 
Quartermaster's Departme: 
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NN P. Hasson, 
Major of tnfantry, National Army,. 
vision Quartermaster. 

If any Senator thinks that is an e instance and 
should not be given too much importance, I call to the attention 
of the Senate a letter, dated as late as January 13, from the 
eaptain of a company at one of the western camps. I will read 
a portion of it. The writer says: 

I have no canteens, no ammunition belts, no haversacks, no 5 
carriers, no 5 for Enfields, no automatic rifles, no 
rifle grenades, no pistols, no alidades, no sketching boards, no hela 
glasses, no gas 

In other words, the statement, inadvertently, I think, which 
has given the country the impression that these camps were 
fully supplied is not correct. The camps are not supplied, and 
very largely so because of the reason I assigned earlier in my 
remarks—entirely unjustifiable delays in making contracts to 
provide these necessities. 

I think that probably this condition is an exaggeration of the 
shortages at many of the National Guard eamps; but if this 
is true of a National Guard camp, how much more acute 
was it likely to be at a National Army camp, where the men 
were mobilized two months later. They had no equipment as 
did the National Guard before being called into the service. 
An examination of the dates of orders given for much of this 
equipment, which would have been furnished promptly if con- 
tracts had been made immediately after the declaration of war, 
shows the extent we have been delayed in enabling our Army 
to fit itself for service abroad. Many of these articles should 
have been furnished in their entirety early in the fall, but 
there were cases like that of cartridge belts, a very simple 
article, contracts for which were not given until long after they 
should have been delivered. 


AVIATION, 


I have suggested that the committee examined develop- 
ments in the Aviation Service. On the whole, the evidence 
shows that this development has been carried on intelligently 
and systematically. While the actual number of machines eon- 
structed does not compare favorably with impressions given 
the public, not, perhaps, by those responsible, but by others, 
it is represented that from now on production will be com- 
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committee shows, the motor constructed for these airplanes 


has met all requirements and tests. At present it would seem 
that if there is any failure in the development of the Aviation 
Service, it will be due to the supply of spruce, and I hardly 
think entirely satisfactory arrangements have yet been made 
for this purpose. I say this with a good deal of hesitation, how- 
ever, because there is evidence that much less progress has 
been made than should have been. I want to add that we 
can never be sure a machine is going to work well because it 
does so in practical tests. There may be unsatisfactory de- 
velopments in the Aviation Service which can not be foreseen 
at this time. 

Quite likely the Military Committee will feel it incumbent 
on itself to follow up this particular investigation from time 
to time to be sure that everything is being done to provide 
this very important facility in waging war; in fact, from 
the strictly military standpoint, 1 believe it is the most im- 
portant agency we are furnishing. I have great hopes that our 
supplementing the efforts of the allies in providing airplanes 
will have a very marked effect on the successful prosecution of 
the war. S 

MEDICAL BUREAU, 

I bave also referred to the examination of the Surgeon Gen- 
erul's Office and regret that a clean bill of health can not be 
given this essential branch of our Military Establishment. It 
is one of the pest illustrations that can be found to demon- 
strate the lack of careful planning ahead, If somebody had 
really been thinking about the requirements of this great 
emergency, it could not have been possible that the building of 
hospitals at the camps or cantonments would have been de- 
layed, or, in fact, not undertaken as soon as any construction 
was commenced, Yet, the construction of hospitals for the 
National Guard divisions was not undertaken until the month 
of September, a considerable time after they had gone into 
camp, and many of them are not completed at this time. None 
of these hospitals have steam heat, some have no hot water. 
and a very considerable number have been for months lacking 
the commonest equipment necessary to hospital facilities. No 
sewerage systems in some of them, not even bedpans until very 
recently, and in more or less instances the rooms in which 
examinations of patients were made had no heat, although 
necessarily a man must be exposed for a considerable time 
during such examinations, 

As I said in the beginning, I do not believe in placing any 
particular reliance on individual cases of neglect in such mat- 
ters. Quite likely a considerable number of doctors have been 
taken into the service who were inexperienced and in some 
cases absolutely incompetent, but it is apparent that there are 
not enough doctors for our needs or sufficient nurses. If there 
were, it could not be possible that such a case as was recently 
brought to my attention in connection with the Walter Reed 
Hospital, in this city, could happen. At that hospital a man 
was placed in the measles-suspect ward on Sunday, removed 
Monday noon, and did not see a doctor again until Wednesday 
morning, although he was suffering acutely from a disease which 
should have been promptly treated. 

As far as the National Guard camps are concerned, all the 
hospital arrangements have been delayed and neglected. Maj. 
Gen. Greble. commanding the Fort Worth, Tex., camp, reported 
to at least four officials of the War Department during the month 
of September that unless prompt action were taken there would 
be sickness and demoralization in his camp. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he was sent to Europe, and did not return un- 
til November, but, notwithstanding his protests against these 
conditions, no action was taken to remedy them until the 15th 
of November. By that time the camp had become a vast hos- 
pital. Of the 25,000 men in this cantonment, 8,000 were at one 
time or another in the hospital during the month of November. 
The capacity of the hospital is 800 men, and at one time it 
had to accommodate eighteen hundred patients—a hospital with 
no sewerage system and lacking in pretty nearly every medical re- 
quirement. It is not surprising that there were 200 deaths 
within a short time at that camp and numbers of the men so 
inadequately treated that their recovery is a matter of weeks 
and months, 

All of these instances are important illustrations of a failure 
to develop a definite plan before the men were ordered to the 
colors. While such failures are not by any means universal, 
they are of sufficient number to warrant their being brought to 
the attention of the public and to stimulate the officers of the 
War Department to correct them and prevent their recurrence; 
indeed, there can be no question that much of the sickness and 
many of the deaths at these cantonments were due to insufficient 
clothing and inadequate hospital facilities. 


Now, I want to point out how far we have fallen behind other 
countries in this respect. Here is a quotation from the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. ‘The undersecretary of 
state for war was asked about mortality, and the suggestion 
was made that an investigation be o-dered of the condition 
of the troops at Salisbury Plain. 

Mr. LODGE. What date was that? 

Mr. WEEKS. The answer indicates that it was very recent. 
This is the answer of Mr. Tennant: 

The annual ratio per 1,000 was for the Salisbury Plain district dur- 
ing the period of September 1 to the 31st of December, 325.4 admis- 
sions to the hospital; deaths, 1.88. 

That would indicate a number of deaths not exceeding 5 per 
thousand per year. The number of deaths at our camps exceeds 
8 per thousand per year, 5 is about the ratio for men who have 
been examined of the age of our drafted men, and Mr. Tennant 
adds: 

Both those ratios are lewer than those for peace time, and in those 


circumstances I can not see any necessity for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate. $ 7 ve y 


TROOPS IN EUROPE, 


Mr. President, the question has arisen about the number of 
troops we have in Europe. Of course, I am not going to say 
how many American troops there are in Europe, although I 
know, but the suggestion has been made by those in high nu- 
thority that we have done very much better in this respect than 
we anticipated, based on plans made during the fall months. 
I want to say in reply to that—because I do not think it fair 
to give the public a wrong impression about what we are 
doing—that on the 1st day of October I had a conversation with 
the Secretary of War, who told me the number of troops we 
had in Europe or on the way there, what the plans of the de- 
partment were, and what he believed the department could do 
in the future. The number of troops now in Europe is exactly 
54 per cent of the number that would have been there on Feb- 
ruary 15, if those plans had been carried out. I do not say 
that in the way of criticism of the Secretary of War, but I do 
say it as an answer to the impression given the public that we 
have been accomplishing more in getting troops to the other 
side than was anticipated by the officials of the department. It 
is distinctly unwise to give the public such an impression, It 
is almost equally unwise to give the public the impression that 
we are doing less than we are, or hold up to © iticism those 
things which should not be criticized; but, as far as possible, 
without exposing military secrets, the public should be given 
the truth in matters of that kind. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] yesterday, in his 
forceful address, in speaking of the number of troops abroad, 
said that we had not 30,000 men over there but many, many 
times that number; that we had not a hundred thousund men 
over there but many, many times that number. Many“ means 
numerous; it does not mean twice that number but several 
times that amount. I can say to the Senator from Kentucky 
and to the Senate that the word “ many ” does not apply to his 
description in any respect. When he says “many,” it entirely 
gendea the public and is so erroneous that it should be cor- 
rected. 2 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the Senator from Kentucky. Many of the things 
which he stated are true, but they had been stated more defi- 
nitely by the Secretary of War in his testimony before the 
committee. I am glad the Secretary of War and the Senator 
from Kentucky said them, because they pointed out the things 
the War Department has done, and the Secretary of War made 
some explanations for the things which had not been done. 
It is right that the public should know that, but no one denies 
that our draft law has worked well, that we repaired the Ger- 
man ships expeditiously, or several of the other propositions the 
Senator from Kentucky discussed at considerable length. 

He also instanced the fact that the French and British com- 
missioners had extolled our war preparations, Does any Sen- 
ator think that the commissioners from our allied countries 
would make public criticisms of what we were doing? If they 
were going to say anything—and they may have felt it incum- 
bent upon them to do so—necessarily what they would say to us 
would be flattering to our vanity or, at least, would incline that 
way. 

There was one other point raised by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to which I desire to refer for a moment—a delicate sub- 
ject which should not be discussed in detail in public. He re- 


ferred to the failure of the Root mission to Russia, not with 
any desire to reflect on the head of that mission or any member 
of it, I take it, but to indicate that even as competent a man as 
Mr. Root had failed to obtain results. 


Most of us do not know 
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about the detaiis of our relations with foreign countries; we 
are not members of the Foreign Relations Committee: we can 
not know the facts; and we could not discuss them in public 
if we did; but in that particular case I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky, if he can do so, that he look at the 
files of the State Department and determine for himself whether 
everything was done that could have been done which would 
have enabled the mission headed by Mr. Root to have been suc- 
cessful. I think he will find that others than the members of 
the Root mission were responsible, at least to some degree, for 
the failure of the success of that mission. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is a very mod- 
est statement; but the Senator leaves it in a very indefinite 
situation, I was almost tempted to inquire whether he meant 
Senators to infer that the recommendations of that commission 
had not received proper attention at the hands of the executive 
department? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator from Michigan is curious on 
that subject—and I think every Senator should be—and will ex- 
amine the records of the State Department, I think he will find 
that the recommendations of that mission were not carried out. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I think it is rather an unfortunate statement 
to say that the State Department had not done its duty with 
respect to the Root mission. The Senator himself says that it 
raises a subject which can not be discussed on the fleor of the 
Seumte, and then makes a statement of fact which might be 
contradicted ; and who knows who is right? The Senator ought 
net to bring a question before the Senate which he himself 
says it is improper to discuss on the floor of the Senate, and 
make an assertion of fact like that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I did not bring the subject to 
the floor of the Senate. The subject was brought to the floor 
of the Senate by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] in 
his speech of yesterday. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator brought this particular matter 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. I brought this particular matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate to indicate that the Root mission was not, in 
my judgment, entirely responsible for the failure which was 
instanced by the Senator from Kentucky; and I said, and I 
repeat, that, in my judgment, it is not proper for me to go into 
any further details. 

Mr. STONE. Then it ought not to have been referred to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Win the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WEEKS. With pleasure. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
has he some information on the point that, after recommenda- 
tion was made by the Root mission on certain lines, they them- 
selves, upon further inyestigation, qualified it and, out of their 
sense of conscientious duty, sent in other recommendations 
directly opposed to the one which the Senator says was not 
complied with? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I have not. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator, if he gets an oppor- 
tunity to do so, to investigate whether or not there were not 
two reports—one from the head of the mission, Mr. Root, and 
then another by Mr. Russell—in which there was such a 
divergence of views that they finally decided that the whole 
matter should be submitted to the department for subsequent 
action, and that there was never submitted, and does not now 
exist, a concrete recommendation of any kind? 

Mr. WEEKS. T shall be very glad to leave this whole ques- 
tion to the consideration of the proper Senate committee, and 
I hope its members will consider it. 


SHOES, 


It is not necessary to instance every failure on the part of 
the War Department to act promptly to indicate that there have 
been many such failures, but this investigation is the only way 
to so forcibly bring them to the attention of the Secretary of 
War that such conditions will not continue; in fact, the com- 
mittee could not know many of the things which have been 
developed by the investigation. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of fitting Army shoes. There is very little doubt that the 


shoe now being furnished the Government is a good one. They 
have been contracted for in a businesslike way, and there is no 
criticism on that score, but the sizes of shoes manufactured as 
a result of the specifications sent the shoemakers are substan- 
tially the sizes which have been the standard since the Civil 


War. Some minor changes have been made, but, practically 
speaking, nothing has been done to make these sizes suitable 
to present requirements. Yet there has been the greatest diffi- 
culty to even get this matter considered by the War Denes 
tment. 

Shoemakers and others interested in this subject have devoted 
time and energy to the question of properly fitting soldiers with 
shoes, and as long ago as October, 1916, an examination was 
made of the soldiers at El Paso, Tex. This investigation de- 
veloped that out of 30,359 men examined 21,535 were found to 
be fitted with shoes one-half to three and a half sizes too short. 
This evidence was brought to the attention of the department, 
but nothing was done. In August, 1917, as a result of tests 
made at South Framingham, Mass., 81.7 per cent of the men 
measured were found to be wearing shoes from one-half to 
three and a half sizes too short. If this is trne—and it has 
not been denied by any officer of the War Department—it means 
that more than a million of the men we have in uniform are 
wearing shoes improperly fitted and too small for them. There 
is no question about the desirability of properly fitting our men 
with shoes if we expect the highest possible efficiency. 

Since August, 1917, various attempts to get this matter ad- 
justed have failed, or partially so, and I am informed that at 
this time tests are being made under the direction of the War 
Department. But let us consider the result of this failure. 
Since the declaration of war we have ordered 21,000,000 pairs 
of shoes, basing the orders on specifications which resulted in 
an error in 80 per cent of the sizes purchased, or, if not, there 
had been neglect on the part of the officers responsible for fit- 
ting the men to that extent. During these tests the fact was 
developed that at one encampment there were 7,000 pairs of 
shoes of sizes too small for any of the men on duty there. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did I understand the Senator to state 
correctly that there was an error in 80 per cent of the shoes? 
Mr. WEEKS. That is the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the nature of that error? 

Mr. WEEKS. The shoes are too short. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, that only 20 per cent of the 
shoes that have been ordered can be worn by our soldiers? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I do not mean that, but I mean that, as 
the men are fitted, 80 per cent of the men are wearing shoes 
that are too short, as demonstrated by the result of special 
tests. A final test is now being made by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The people of the country may reasonably expect that eur 
soldiers shall be correctly fitted with shoes, and that any system 
which permits such a serious failure to properly fit them sheuld 
be at once eliminated. 

The Surgeen General ngrees that this condition should be 
eorrected and the Quartermaster General agrees that it should 
be done. There is no dissent on the part of anyone, yet for 
months, certainly for 15 months, attempts have been made to 
eorrect this situation, and nothing whatever has been done 
except to issue nu erder—not one providing an accurate stand- 
ard for fitting the men—which very slightly modified one or two 
sizes. A change in this condition may not have been brought 
about by a munitions minister; indeed, it could and should have 
been brought about by the officers of the department, but how 
are such changes to be made unless investigations demonstrate 
the necessity and, as a result of such investigations, the Secre- 
tary of War insists that those responsible take proper action? 

This is one of the details which has come to the attention of 
the Secretary of War. He has passed it down the line, and 
while both the Surgeon General and the Quartermaster General 
agreed to the accuracy of the situation, nobody has followed it 
up and made the changes which should be made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was going to ask the 
Senator to relate to the Senate, as an illustration of how simply 
the whole thing could have been cured, the incident of the 
Marine Corps. When the attention of the Marine Corps was 
brought to a somewhat similar situation, and a device was pre- 
sented to them to make it practically impossible to put a shoe on 
a soldier’s foot which did not fit him, the Marine Corps adopted 
it in 10 days. 

Mr. WEEKS. To those who criticize the activities of the 
Military Committee and question the value of the investigation 
I give this instance, and others of importance could be added, 
to show how valuable and necessary it is to develop an outside 
pressure which will result in internal action, 

Mr. President, I want to add a word relating to that subject 
which I should not ordinarily do. Day before yesterday a great 
metropolitan journal took occasion to say that the reason three 
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Senators, including myself, were pushing these investigations 
was because of our failure to get contracts for our constituents. 
In my case it instanced this particular activity. My activity has 
consisted ju writing two letters, one to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and one to the Secretary of War. The man who brought 
the matter to me was Mr. Bliss, the president of the Regal Shoe 
Co., a man of the highest character, who is not doing any busi- 
ness for the Government, has not done any, has not sought any, 
and has told the Government that he does not wish to do it, 
but that he would do it if necessary. In these investigations, 
which were undertaken by Mr. Bliss months before the declara- 
tion of war, he has brought out many of these facts; and in 
trying to correct them he has developed a little device the pur- 
chase of which for the whole Army would probably cost four or 
five hundred dollars. I have no doubt Mr. Bliss would be glad 
to give them to the War Department, because he is a responsible 
man, financially and otherwise. 

It may be necessary to attempt to assassinate reputations in 
order to prevent investigations of things that need investigat- 
ing. As far as I am concerned, I care nothing particularly about 
this charge against me, but I bring it to the attention of the 
Senate to show the straits to which somebody is put. and that 
certainly the “ galled jade is wineing“ in finding it necessary to 
occupy three columns of the first page of a great metropolitan 
journal with such stuff as that to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yleld to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may not be inappropriate to say 
that they are wasting their fire on the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who is as far beyond their criticisms and above the 
criticisms of the average caustic critic as any man in this 
Chamber. 7 ` 


COAL SUPPLY, 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, no better illustration of the 
benefits which might accrue from a war cabinet or plan- 
ning board, whatever it may be called, can be found than 
the coal situation in the United States. It is a particularly 
pertinent illustration, because the condition is one confront- 
ing us to-day. Six or eight months ago it was apparent to 
the close observer that this condition would develop, and I 
wish to apply the illustration directly to New England. About 
seven months ago members of the Massachusetts commit- 
tee on public safety and myself devoted much time in trying 
to bring tọ the attention of the authorities in Washington the 
fact that New England, whose industries are running at a greater 
speed than ever before. would probably require five or six mil- 
lion tons of coal in addition to the normal supply. Nothing was 
being done to supply this requirement. On the other hand, the 
Secretary of the Navy was withdrawing tugs and other coal- 
transportation facilities for naval uses. He had a perfect right 
to do so; in fuct, it was probably his duty. Our naval repre- 
sentative in Europe was calling on him for certain classes of 
tonnage, and it was his duty to supply those needs. He com- 
mandeered vessels wherever he could find them, not with an 
intent to injure apy industries—in fact, he avoided doing so as 
far as it was possible—but it is not the business of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to look after the New England industrial sit- 
uation. It is his business to operate his department, and he did 
what any man in his place would have done in all probability. 
He commandeered shipping which in normal times was used in 
transporting from one to two million tons of coal to New Eng- 
land, so that instead of increasing the coal-carrying capacity it 
was deliberately decreased, and everyone knew it. 

We could not get the Shipping Board to correct this situation. 
Those in charge recognized its existence, but no practical step 
was taken to substitute other shipping for that taken by the 
Navy Department. In the final analysis, the advisory com- 
mission concluded that if the shortage of coal developed as was 
anticipated it would be necessary to divert railroad transporta- 
tion facilities sufficiently to supply the need. We all know 
how this possibility has failed, and to-day there are cities in 
New England with only two or three days’ coal supply on hand. 
Mills largely engaged in manufacturing for the Government are 
being closed down, and this is in addition to the industrial 
concerns closed down by the ill-judged and ill-timed order of 
the Fuel Administrator. 

Let me demonstrate two or three examples of the utter folly 
of this order: 

Plant 1. The coal consumed by this plant for the five days 
from January 11 to 15, inclusive, was 457,265 pounds. The 
coal consumed during the five days the plant was shut down 
January 18 to 22, inclusive—was 300,050 pounds, a saving of 
157,215 ponnds. The requirements for the shut-down days 
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Were to keep, the plant heated, pipes from freezing, and prevent 


destruction of material in process of construction or otherwise. ` 


In other words, this plant was able to save about 15 tons of: 


coal a day, which at $7 a ton would be $105 a day. In that par- 
ticular plant the loss in wages to the employees was about $7,000 
a day, and the loss in production, without figuring any profit, was 
in excess of that amount. This plant had sufficient coal on 
hand to keep its employees engaged and to give them full com- 
pensation for their services. 

Plant 2. This concern employs 1,800 hands and shows the fol- 
lowing result for the four-day shutdown: Coal saved, 325 tons, 
which is about 66 per cent of the normal consumption, a saving 
in dollars of about $2,275. More than one-half of the capacity 
of this plant was manufacturing supplies for the Government. 
The loss in production aggregated over $100,000, and the loss in 
wages to employees to over $15,000. 

Plant 8. This is a very large manufacturing industry em- 
ploying 8,000 hands. It had coal on hand sufficient to continue 
its operations until April 1. By shutting down there was a 
saving of 76 tons of coal a day, or about 8532. It was necessary 
to burn 56 tons of coal a day to keep the plant warm and pre- 
vent the spoiling of stock in process, The actual loss to the 
company for the days shut down was about $12,000, without 
figuring any profits. The employees lost about $15,000 a day in 
wages, and, as I have said, much of the output of this plant 
is subject to hurry orders from the Government and some parts 
of it is manufacturing wearing apparel immediately needed by 
men at the camps. 

I do not think it necessary to add more illustrations of the 
result of the situation which has developed, of the failure to 
prepare for it, or the absolute unbusinesslike way it has been 
handled in the immediate past. But what would have been 
done if we had had a war cabinet or planning board? It would 
have taken up the consideration of the coal situation last sum- 
mer, learned the actual production, the actual requirements of 
the various sections of the country, the actual availuble trans- 
portation facilities, and would have provided for the situation 
in such a way that the present crisis would absolutely have been 
prevented. But there was no one to do this. The President did 
not haye the time or the information to warrant his doing so, 
the heads of the various bureaus and departments were looking 
after their own special affairs, and there was such a lack of 
coordination in our governmental activities that this situation 
did not receive proper consideration. I undertake to say that 
if this matter had been handled systematically and as a result 
of careful planning we would not have the present coal crisis, 
much of the suffering resulting from this condition would have 
been prevented, tens of millions of dollars would have been 
saved, and there would not have been the delay in supplyiag the 
needs of our soldiers apparent on every hand as a result of the 
closing-down order. 

woot, 


Another illustration of the lack of cooperative and concen- 
trated effort, and quite as apparent an example as the coal 
situation, is that relating to wool. It is important that this 
product be controlled by the Government to insure a suitable 
supply of wool for the clothing for our soldiers. It will be a 
difficult problem to obtain this wool supply at reasonable prices 
unless the Government takes such action. We produce some- 
thing less than 800,000,000 pounds of wool a year in the United 
States and use more than three times that amount, our addi- 
tional supply largely coming from South America and Australia. 
The wool supply of the world is not increasing but the popula- 
tion of the world is doing so, and even in normal times the 
demand for wool is such that the price is gradually increasing. 
One of the perfectly apparent certainties resulting from a decla- 
ration of war was that there would be an immediate increase 
in the price of wool, and that unless something were done to 
control the situation the price would become exorbitant. In 
order to give the Government control of the situation as far as 
they were able to do so, the Boston wool dealers—and Boston 
is the largest wool center in the United States—the day after 
the declaration of war offered the Government their entire 
holdings at the going price, or the price the day war was de- 
clared. It has been suggested that this would have allowed the 
wool dealers a profit. Undoubtedly it would, but the profit had 
been earned, and their offer indicates that they did not wish 
to take advantage of any necessity of their own Government. It 


was a highly patriotic step taken by one of the best associations 
in the United States. 

This offer was not accepted, and the investigations do not 
disclose in detail just what happened to it. Various people had 
heard of it, but nobody seemed to be willing to take the respon- 
sibility of saying the offer was declined. Later, in the month 
of July, the Boston wool dealers again offered the Government 
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one-half of the supply they had on hand, presumably the bal- 
ance being contracted for by those manufacturing for the Gov- 
ernment. In the month of September the Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation offered the Government its entire supply at going prices, 
The only definite testimony as to what became of these offers 
came from the Secretary of War. He stated that he had referred 
the question of purchasing wool from the growers’ association 
to the raw-material division of the War Industries Board, but 
did not hear anything more about it. What statement could be 
a greater indictment of the handling of an important element 
in the prosecution of the war than this reference to the wool 
situation? 

It has been said on good authority that the loss to the Gov- 
ernment in not taking advantage of the April offer, the July 
offer, the growers’ offer, and purchasing the imported wool avail- 
able at that time would aggregate $150,000,000. It is difficult 
to determine whether this amount is relatively accurate, but cer- 
tainly the loss in not taking advantage of the April offer of the 
Boston wool dealers was as much as $15,000,000, for at that 
time they had on hand 59,000,000 pounds of wool of all kinds. 

I refer to this particular subject not so much to show what 
has not been done, but to enable me to express the opinion that 
the wool question should be given immediate consideration. In 
the extreme Southwest the shearing has already commenced, and 
in the ordinary course of conducting that business, if it is not 
already the case, the wool will drift into the hands of dealers, 
and it may be impossible to control the situation unless con- 
certed action is taken. The Government should control the 
entire wool supply, using what it needs for its own purposes and 
turning the balance over to private consumption. Whatever may 
be the difference of opinion as to the merits of all-wool clothing 
and clothing containing a certain percentage of shoddy, there 
will be universal agreement that if there is to be any deprecia- 
tion in the quality of cloth it should not apply to the clothing of 
the men doing our fighting. We civilians should wear the cloth- 
ing of lesser warmth and value, and it is my judgment that 
this question can not be adequately controlled if action is not 
taken by the Government at this time. Of course. I am not 
referring to the failure of last year, nor will the action I urge 
correct it. That failure would not have been possible if we had 
had n planning board or war cabinet to consider such questions 
and determine suitable governmental action, 

HOUSING, 


Another illustration in favor of- the war-cabinet bill. Stabil- 
ity of labor is the first necessity in providing for rapid construc- 
tion, The concentration of the work being done for the Govern- 
ment is one of the alarming features of the present situation, 
It is reported that 86 per cent of the war activities of the Gov- 
ernment are concentrated in a section east of Pittsburgh, 
bounded on the north by Massachusetts and on the south by 
Virginia. This necessitates a large additional force of trained 
mechanics in that particular region, and in order to get these 
mechanics they must be provided with the best living condi- 
tions possible—schools, churches, places of recreation, and hous- 
ing as well. Some of the largest activities are being carried 
on in sections which can not possibly provide suitable accommo- 
dations for the additional labor required. The result is that 
men come to these places, work a short time, or until they get 
enough money to take them back to their homes, preferring the 
lower wages in the sections where they have always lived to 
undergoing the hardships forced upon them in the localities 
- where their services are so greatly needed. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war the housing shortage 
in certain sections of the country developed to such an extent 
that it became an obstacle to industrial production, and as far 
back as last June this subject was diseussed. Farseeing men 
could not help recognizing the inevitable result of the condi- 
tions surrounding our war industries. The Committee on Emer- 
gency Construction attempted to handle it, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense held hearings, a housing committee was ap- 
pointed and presented a report, but all of these actions were 
advisory. These committees had no power to act, and their 
efforts, therefore, were fruitless. y 

In the meantime the Shipping Board has actually undertaken 
housing in a few places, but it was not until the 14th of Janu- 
ary of this year, when all housing matters were placed under the 
Jurisdiction of an Advisory Council of Labor with Mr. John 
Lind at the head, that the first real constructive step was taken. 
The practical way to handle this question is through centralized 
control, preferably by one man, who should be given full power 
in the administration of any appropriation made for this pur- 

Three of the points where the housing difficulties are greatest 
are Quincy, Mass.; Hog Island, near Philadelphia; and Norfolk, 
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Va. At the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., which is located at 
Quincy, Mass., the usual number of employees is about 3.000. 
There have been employed there within the past year as many 
as 11,000, and that number of men is required to continue the 
work of the Fore River Co. at its maximum capacity. How- 
ever, it has been impossible, on account of the limited housing 
facilities, to keep the men there, and I am told that at the pres- 
ent time there are 3,000 less men employed than when the num- 
ber was at the maximum. I have had an opportunity to witness 
the results of this situation—overcrowded transportation facili- 
ties on every hand, dangerous crowding in some instances, and 
conditions existing which can not be considered humanely decent. 
in many respects. There are instances where numbers of men 
are living in one room, or in very restricted quarters, and the 
work at Fore River and Squantum, where a new plant is being 
constructed, must necessarily lose a considerable part of its 
efficiency, and the best results can not be obtained unless addi- 
tional housing facilities are provided. 

The Hog Island situation is another example of the same con- 
dition, only it is an entirely new development. The transporta- 
tion facilities to Hog Island are such that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have housing constructed there in order to carry on the 
work expeditiously. As far as I have been able to learn, no 
effort has been made to develop the transportation facilities, and 
no steps of a practical nature have been undertaken to construct 
the housing necessary if we are going to secure the labor re- 
quired at the largest shipbuilding plant being constructed in 
the United States, 

The situation at Norfolk is none the less acute. There is 
ample testimony to show that the work there—and there is a 
vast amount of work being done in that neghborhood—can not 
be carried on with anything like the best results unless this ques- 
tion is settled at an early date. All the instances I have sug- 
gested relative to this subject simply bear out the fact that if 
somebody with power to act had been looking ahead and investi- 
gating the placing of contracts, undoubtedly contracts would 
have been distributed over a wider area, relieving the conges- 
tion and concentration of these activities, and lessening the 
acuteness of the housing situation. But whether or not this 
would have been done, those who were planning for providing 
the Government’s requirements would not have had their atten- 
tion distracted from this important element in the situation, and 
six months ago we would have had a definite plan suggested by 
the War Cabinet, submitted to the President, approved by him, 
and in active operation. 

The testimony from all sides on this subject is the same. Be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee on the 10th of January, 
Mr. Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., one of the ablest consfructors in the United States, 
stated: “I have been trying for nine months to get housing at 
Newport News and have talked to governmental officials until I 
am sick of the subject.” 

I also have a communication from Mr. Otto E. Sovereign, of 
the Aladdin Co., of Bay City, Mich. He states that his company 
has given 10 years’ practical experience to this subject and 
yet have been unable to get any attention to their representations 
in Washington. The reason they have been unable to get any 
attention—and these are but two instances of any amount of 
testimony that can be submitted on the subject—is because there 
lias not been anybody here with power to act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to state to the Senator 
that I think the very next day, or at any rate within two days, 
after Mr. Ferguson testified before the Commerce Committee 
definite arrangements were made through the Shipping Board 
to undertake housing operations at Newport News; so that they 
had authority, but apparently they had not been able to get them 
to exercise it until the matter was brought up in the committee. 

PEIORITY ORDERS, 


Mr. WEEKS. Senator KELLOGG, in his speech on the railroad 
bill yesterday, spoke of priority orders, and what he said illus- 
trates very well the lack of a responsible head in connection 
with any particular activity. He stated, if I understood him 
correctly, that there were five bureaus in the War Department, 
one in the Navy Department, one in the Shipping Board, one in 
the Fuel Department, and one in the Food Department giving 
priority orders. In other words, nine different kinds of priori- 
ties which had to be adjusted by railroad managers. Of course, 
in a sense, that would be physically impossible, and it created 
a confusion and delay which greatly impaired the efficiency of 
the service. If there had been one hend controlling priority 
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orders to act as a clearing house for the requirements of the 
different bureaus, all of this could have been avoided. 
ORGANIZATION, 

When we turn to the question of organization, the investiga- 
tion made by the Committee on Military Affairs has, to my 
mind, completely demonstrated the fact that it was impossible 
to expand our Military Establishment to a great war force with- 
out developing weaknesses in the methods followed or providing 
for intermediate steps preparatory to perfecting the organization. 
England, to a lesser degree France, and other nations not pre- 
pared for war found it necessary to follow a similar course. 
The War Department could not have accomplished what it has 
during the last 10 months if it had not had the assistance of the 
advisory commission and its subordinate committees; but all 
ef these activities at best were but makeshift and simply pointed 
the way to the organization which should be made. In the final 
analysis, the greatest requirement in the war administration is 
a perfect organization. Each department has to too great an 
extent been run as a distinct unit, and, in many respects, entirely 
without any reference whatever to the requirements or activities 
of other branches of the Government. This has produced con- 
fusion, increases in the expense of maintenance, and entirely 
unnecessary delays, 

When the Secretary of War was before the Military Committee 
he was asked if there were things which could be done by the 
War Department to stimulate the service so that it would be able 
to do more effective work. He replied that he did not know of 
anything he could suggest, for whenever the soundness of a 
change was demonstrated to him he acted at once. That sounds 
wise and efficient, but it is the difference between waiting until 
you meet a problem which may require months to prepare for 
and having a deliberating body looking months ahead, finding 
that problem, and preparing a definite plan for its solution when 
it develops. Many activities can not be provided for in a day, 
week, or month. It requires a long time to erect plants, make 
necessary additions to plants, or design and construct machinery, 
and unless we provide a planning board to consider these im- 
portant questions there will inevitably be delays and failures. 

The changes recently made in the organization of the War 
Department will improve the efficiency of that service. There is 
no doubt about this fact, and I am glad to put myself on record 
to that effect. The machinery proposed, however, which was so 
graphically described and shown on the charts used by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortTe] during his address 
in the Senate a week ago, has a fatal weakness. There is no 
real head in the case of the munition proposition or a general 
planning board provided. The branches of the tree, speaking 
of the purchaser of munitions, seem to be all right, but the trunk 
is not there. And if this situation were understood by the 
country as well as it is by those who have been examining the 
War Department there would be an insistent demand that now, 
when we have the opportunity, we create an organization as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

I believe the Military Committee has had no other desire in 
criticizing the failures in the War Department brought about 
by inefficiency and procrastination than to correct them by in- 
augurating a practical organization of the war administration 
on a basis coordinating and concentrating every agency of the 
Government, making efficient and effective the scores of activi- 
ties of the various departments, bureaus, boards, and commis- 
sions. Of course, there will be individual failures in such an 
organization, but this organization would be just as necessary 
to efficiency if every person connected with the Government 
were a genius. Real efficiency is impossible unless all of these 
undertakings are carried on as a result of a coherent plan 
devised and controlled by a central agency. 

The President can not be this central agency except after 
examination and thorough investigation. He must necessarily 
be devoting his energies to the larger problems of our interna- 
tional relationship. The Secretaries of the departments can not 
be this agency. It should require every moment of their time, 
every ounce of their decision, and all their capacity to properly 
administer the affairs of the branches of the Government over 
which they preside. Take, for example, the case of the Secretary 
of War. I think his door has been wide open to everyone who 
had any business with him. He has to attend meetings of the 
various boards with which he is connected, and it is physically 
impossible for him to devote the time necessary to working out 
definite plans for solving the great number of problems arising 
in connection with our prosecution of the war. The records of 
the Council of National Defense and of the advisory com- 
mission show that they hold weekly or fortnightly meetings 
at which many of these problems are considered. Sometimes 
the urgency of departmental work prevents the attendance of 
the heads of the various departments at important meetings 


of these committees. We are told that Cabinet meetings are 
infrequently held and are usually of short duration, and after 
going through the entire list of boards and commissions it is 
apparent that there is no central body to carefully consider all 
the requirements of the Government or prepare any concrete 
plan of action. 

Moreover, in addition to the Cabinet, the Council of National 
Defense and the Advisory Board, and so forth, and so forth, 
and so forth, we have at least four new creations of impor- 
tance—Fuel, Food, Shipping, and Transportation Commissions. 
The heads of these commissions do not meet the Secretaries 
of the departments. except upon comparatively rare oecasions 
at meetings of what is known as the superwar council, a new 
creation and one without any power. The meetings of this 
3 are, in effect, simply discussions and produce no practical 
resu 

I have said that the failure to centralize these activities has 
produced extravagance. It is hardly necessary to go into details 
to demonstrate the correctness of this assertion. All of the 
testimony before the committee bears out the statement; indeed, 
how could it be otherwise even under the revised plan of the 
Secretary of War? Under this plan we will be purchasing sup- 
plies for the War Department through at least five different 
agencies. In addition to that, purchases are being made for the 
allies, for the Shipping Board, for the railroads, and for the 
Navy. In the plan of the Secretary there is coordination, as far 
as the War Department is concerned, up to a certain point, 
however much one might deprecate the fact that a colonel of 
Infantry has been put at the head of this activity, to whom 
four major generals are subordinate. Col. McRoberts, formerly 
vice president of the National City Bank, of New York, is pur- 
chasing agent for another bureau; and just recently another 
man has been appointed to assist in purchasing supplies for the 
War Department, in all probability the best-fitted man in the 
United States for such a task. I refer to Mr. E. R. Stettinius, of 
the firm of Morgan & Co., of New York. 

When Morgan & Co, undertook purchases in this country for 
Great Britain in the beginning of 1915, what did it do? Natu- 
rally, it adopted the course any good business firm would follow. 
Not having in the firm or connected with it an entirely suit- 
able man for such service, it looked about and found a man 
who seemed to promise to fill the requirement. This man was 
Mr. Stettinius. It developed that he was the right man in the 
right place. He did the work well, so well that he not only 
gave entire satisfaction to the British Government but was made 
a member of the firm of Morgan & Co. If he had failed, another 
man would have been found in the shortest possible order. That 
is the course followed by a business firm. What does the War 
Department do under these circumstances? It wants to accom- 
plish exactly the same result as the British Government, al- 
though its purchases will not perhaps be larger than those of 
England during 1916, for it is interesting to note that during 
the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, Mr. Stettinius purchased $4,000,- 
000,000 of supplies for the English Government. The department 
creates an organization such as I have described, looks about 
and adds to it Mr. Stettinius, not as its head, for which position 
he has demonstrated his capacity, but uses him under the title 
of surveyor general of supplies. Even the Secretary of War can 
not tell just what this means. The testimony indicates that he 
is subordinate to Col. Peirce; and yet, he is not only the adviser 
of the colonel but of the Secretary as well. He isa kind of court 
of last resort in an advisory capacity, but he has no authority 
whatever. In other words, apparently the very man required 
for the situation has been obtained, but that man can not ac- 
complish results. He is in an impossible position, and the 
administration is throwng away an opportunity to make an 
effective organization and the one personality that would be 
sure to make the organization effective. 

In our conduct of the war the President occupies in this 
country a position similar to that occupied by Mr. Lloyd-George 
in Great Britain. He must necessarily be the clearing house 
and the final authority in every action taken. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. His constitutional 
authority makes him Commander in Chief of all our military 
forces, and while it has been suggested that the proposed war- 
cabinet bill is unconstitutional, I believe every lawyer will agree 
that any constitutional authority conferred on the President can 
not be lessened or added to by an act of Congress. As a matter 
of fact, however, the President does not fill the position occupied 
by Mr. Lloyd-George in Great Britain. Mr. George presides over 
the war cabinet, and although he does not give his entire time to 
that service he is present at its meetings every day of the week 
and frequently presides at meetings several times a day, for the 
majority of the members of the British War Council have no 
portfolios and devote all their time to the consideration of plans 
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for furthering the prosecution of the war. The authority of the 
war council extends to all departments of the Government, to 
the urmies in the field, the fleet, and to every form of industry; 
and in this way in planning for the army or navy the industrial 
requirements of the nation are given proper consideration 

I do not mean to suggest that the war council directs the 
operations of the Army or the Navy or that the proposed war 
cabinet would do so in this country. It should have nothing 
whatever to do with matters relating to mititary or naval opera- 
tious like the direction of the Army or the operations of the fleet. 
Those matters are essentially under the control and jurisdiction 
of the heads of those departments; but the overhead matters, 
like making plans and considering industrial questions, would 
come under the jurisdiction of the war cabinet, which would, in 
turn, report to the President and every act of which would be 
subject to his approval. No other body now in existence, or 
which can be organized, would be able to do this. The Council 
of National Defense can not, the Advisory Commission can not, 
and the War Industries Board can not. 

Senators advocating these measures have been charged with 
partisanship, but the country should not fail to note that this 
investigation has been conducted for nearly two months, has 
given consideration to a great number of important subjects, 
and there has not been the slightest partisan bias in its de- 
liberations. Not a question indicating partisanship was raised 
until the President deliberately injected politics into the situ- 
ation by an attack upon the chairman of the committee and 
the committee itself, which the chairman represents, and by call- 
ing to the White House many Democratie party leaders, not for 
consultation purposes but to insist that a discussion of this 
question on the floor of the Senate be prevented if possible. 
This latter statement. of course, is based upon current gossip, 
but as far as I can learn it has never been denied. 

Here is a vital question to consider. Have we come to such a 
pass that the action of the most important committee in Con- 
gress at this time is to be forbidden by the President of the 
United States as far as he is able to do so? He need not neces- 
sarily approve, and he has the power to disapprove, this legisla- 
tion if it ever reaches him, but it is vital to free speech and inde- 
pendence of action of a coordinate branch of the Government 
that such a position as has been taken by the President be re- 
sented by every Member of this body. Almost immediately after 
this interview at the White House opposition developed not only 
to the hearings of the committee but to the legislation proposed. 
There was a cleavage in the committee, and the very member 
who moved to report out the munitions bill became arrayed 
against any legislative action. I submit to the Members of the 
Senate opposed to this legislation whether they had seen any 
attempt at partisanship on the part of any member of the com- 
mittee until it was injected into the activities of the committee 
by the President himself? 

The majority in this Chamber may be forced into a refusal 
to adopt the committee's propositions. There is every evidence 
that the greatest effort is being made to bring this about, but I 
want to say that if action is prevented in such a way it is unwise 
even from the lowest standpoint these matters can be consid- 
ered—that of strengthening one’s political party. These meas- 
ures may not be adopted now, but they are fundamentally right 
and should pass, although their aim may be partially accom- 
plished by the twistings and turnings being made in the War 
Department, and which I presume will continue to be made, 
since the Military Committee commenced its investigation. 

Let me call to your attention a partial list of changes which 
have been made in the organization during the last two months, 
most of which I believe have resulted from the investigation 
made by the Committee on Military Affairs: 

1. A modification and practical elimination of the Advisory 
Commission. 

2. Dissolution of Committee on Supplies. 

3. The discontinuance of the operations of the Board to Con- 
trol Labor Standards. 

4. Change in the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and the 
reorgunization of the bureau. 

5. Change in the Chief of the Quartermaster Bureau and a 
reorganization of that bureau and its methods. 

6. The appointment of a superwar council, which includes 
the members of the Council of National Defense and the heads 
of the Food. Transportation, Shipping, and Fuel Commissions. 

7. The appointment of a council of war in the War Depart- 
ment. 7 

8. Adoption of a plan for reorganizing the purchasing system 
of the War Department. 

9. Under this plan the appointment of Col. McRoberts as 
the ordnance purchasing agent. 


10. The creation of the position of surveyor general of sup- 
plies, and the appointment of Mr. Stettinius to that place. 

11. The forwarding of additional clothing to furnish delin- 
quencies in equipment of the camps. Orders for this action 
were sent by telegraph. 

12. The appointment of a board to control shipping—Messrs. 
Franklin, Raymond, and Guthrie. 

13. The appointment of the Chief of Staff to serve at the 
War Department instead of in Europe, as had been done. 

14. And the press now states that the President is to recom- 
mend that the War Industries Board be given more definite 
powers. 

There may be other changes, but the ones I have enumerated 
are sufficient to indicate that things have been moving in the 
War Department, and undoubtedly they have been stimulated 
by the activities of the Military Committee. 

The committee could have added greatly to the evidence in 
favor of the legislation it proposes; in fact, I have been unable 
to find any approved business man connected with the activities 
of the Government who does not believe this legislation is es- 
sential to the proper conduct of the war. Among those who 
have given evidence are Mr. Willard, until recently the head 
of the War Industries Board, and who has been connected in 
an important way with the activities of the Government since 
a considerable time before the beginning of the war. The 
chairman of the committee asked Mr. Willard this question: 
“There may be no desire on the part of the Navy to cooperate 
with you in this. Suppose they withdrew from it at any time?” 
Mr. Willard replied: ~ 

Then it would not work, of course. Secretary Daniels and Secretary 
Baker have both said that they, would cooperate. The weakness of the 
plan is that if they did not cooperate, or if a problem of some kind 
should develop which the departments as now organized did not seem 
to be able to deal with promptly and efficiently, then the President 
should have authority to say that this man who represented him at 
the head of the War Industries Board should have full authority to 
take that matter up and deal with it promptly. With that arrange- 
ment I do not see any reason why this will not work, but it is lacking 
now in that one definite thing, 

Another efficient member of the War Industries Board. also 
associated with the activities of the Government since the Ad- 
visory Council was formed, is Mr. Bernard Baruch, of New York. 
Let me give you exactly what he says on the subject: 

But I would have this: I would have a man at the head, and I would 
have the President authorized to give that man such authority at any 
time as the situation seemed to require so he could take over all r nr 
2 of it, but I do not think it would be wise for him to take over a 
u 
Senator WADSWORTH. I eee. Have you any observations to make of a 
general or rticular character, with respect to the business organiza- 
tion herein laid out or which might be used? 

Mr. Banucn, As I understand it, it is an effort to lessen competition 
and to centralize purchasing and procurement, and in that I indorse it 
as a step in the right direction. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Do you think it goes far enough? 

Mr. Baruca. No, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Would care to say to the committee in what 
A it does not go far enough, and enlarge upon that? 

= Bauuck. It may go far enough, as far as this department is con- 
cerned, 

The CHAIRMAN. As at present constituted? 

Mr. Barucu. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what other respect do you think the general plan 
should further? 

Mr. BARUCH. I think that the purchases should be centralized in one 
agency, directiy under the President, and not as a Cabinet officer. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Not as a Cabinet officer? 

Mr. BARUCH. I do not think that is necessary, because I look upon this 
as a war measure and one that should cease with the war. 


One of the most important witnesses in favor of this legisla- 
tion was Mr. Gifford, a director of the Committee on National 
Defense. No man has been more intimately associated with 
every class of business man or the work of the Government 
during the last 18 months than he. In his testimony relating 
to this subject he was asked this question by the chairman of 
the committee: 


Do you think there should be a central head? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, sir; I do. I am now referring, however, wholly to 
the war industries situation and not to those other activities of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The CHAIRMAN Did you see the program mapped out by the Secre- 
tary of War for coordination? 

Mr. Girrorp Yes, sir; l have seen it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything lacking about that to make it a 
perfect system? 

Mr. Girrorp. Nothing but the power to carry it into effect. The 
Council of National Defense has no power. 


And he goes on to explain that in the plan suggested by the 
Secretary the one thing that is lacking is a central organization 
with power in addition to the plan proposed. 

Mr. Vauclain, the President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


has also been one of those who have been here during the last 
18 months and has done sterling work for the Government. In 


connection with his appearance before the committee regarding 
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another phase of the investigation he was asked these questions 
by Senator Wapswonrn: 

Senator Wapswonrn. To come back again to my proposition, so: as 
to be clear about it, that question of confidence in the judgment of 
men who go out and negotiate for this material for artillery or powder 
or munitions—I do not want to misquote you at all, and correct me 
if I am wrong—your jnlgment is that things would work better aud we 
would make our decisions 8 and get started quicker if those men 
who do the negotiating did not have to submit their proposals to the 
consideration of boards of three or four or five men? 

Mr. Vavuciatn.. Certainly. 

Senator WApsworts. You belleve in single head executives? 

Mr. VAvcrain. I do. 

Senator WADSWORTH. You think there should be a man in charge, 
for instance, of what you are in charge of, and a man in charge of 
another thing and another thing, etc., without the interposition of 
consulting boards? 

Mr. VAUCLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And clothed to aet by authority of law? 

or VAUCLAIN: I think he should be a regular officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator MeKettar. A statutory officer: 

Mr. Vauctatx. Yes, str. 


One of the members of the House mission to Europe, who gave 
very much consideration to the details of handling the war ques- 
tions in Europe; wrote me, without solicitation, on the announce- 
ment of the introduction of these bills, as follows: 


January 19, 1918. 
Hon. Joux W. WEEKs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR : 12 6 recent to England and France, when I 
was a member of Col. Llouse’s mission; my observations here, where 
I am a member of the priorities committee; and a good deal of con- 
tinuous thought about the matter make me entirely sure that this 
situation should be reorganized and that there sbould be in substance 
a war cabinet of, say, five men, who should have no exeeutive function 
and whose whole job should be to determine the program, war and 
otherwise; that is to say, should determine the war program and how 
far it can because of other needs 

It should work closely with the supreme war council on the other 
side, so that it: would be the body which should determine what this 
country is to do. It should also inform the supreme war council of 
what this country could do, so that the demands formulated by the 
supreme war counti! would be possible of fulfillment. 

hers should aiso be a suppiy department, which should: be executive, 
and preferably should. deal with the entire question of military supply. 
It should not build shi either mercantile or Navy, but should furnish 
the materiais to the shipbuilding plants. It probably should: not take 
over the operation. of — 3 ordnance plants or Army arsenals. They 
are only a drop in the bucket anyway. 

I realize that there has un enormous amount of discussion 
about this matter and that vou have been iu the thick of it. The 
thing that has struck me in most of the reports of the discussions that 
I have heard has been that the emphasis has been on the munitions 
department rather than on the war cabinet. I think that they are 
both important, but the war cabinet is the more — . — An in- 
efficient department of supply or departments of supply can do better 
if the demand is formulated and they are toll what t have got to 
supply than the best supply department in the world can do it it does 
not know what it is called: upon to supply. 

The supply department, when it is created, should have simply a 
2 275 cone so It should not have anything to do with the formulat- 
ng of demand. 

The service men can be of pee value in the formulating of demand. 
It is a military- question, and one which ultimately they must decide, 
although, ibly, they bad better act as advisors of the members of 
the war cabinet. ‘rhe roppus, which is a job of mobilizing industry, 
can better be done by civilians and as a civilian organization. 

I hope you will excuse me for butting in, but I- am- afraid the 
influence is getting put on the least important of the two things which 
are being so much. agitated. to-day. 

Yours, very truly. % 


Mr. Howard Coffin, originally a member of the Naval Board 
appointed by Secretary Daniels to consider important naval 
questions some time before the beginning of the war and later 
a member of the Advisory Commission, in addition to serving 
on the War Aircraft Board, testified in the strongest terms in 
favor of the director-of-munitions bill and the war-cabinet bill. 
I have not his testimony before me. 

For many months the United States: Chamber of Commerce 
has had a committee considering war questions, the membership 
of which includes: William Butterworth, president of Deer & 
Co., of Moline, III.; John H. Fahey, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce of Boston; Harry A. 
Wheeler, former president of the United States Chamber: of 
Commerce of Chicago; Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; Charles Nagel, 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Lewis E. Pierson, 
former president of the American Bankers’ Association and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Irving National Bank. 
New York. This committee was organized on June 12. 1917, 
and has been substantially giving its time to war questions 
since that date. 

The following: extracts I shall give from its report will indi- 
cate the position the committee has taken on this subjeet. Mr. 
Catchings, its chairman, greatly impressed us with his clear 
statement as to the desirability of legislation of the kind pro- 
posed by the Military Committee. This war committee reported 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as follows: 


When, on es 13, your committee stated in a war pueus that 
0 of war 
ions, to 


there was need for a central agency to control the procurin 
materials and supplies, to formulate programs, to reach 


swp debate. and to take decisive action, your committee was but 
making public statement of views held by many officials: of the Gov- 
ernment and others in intimate contact with the situation: 

$ — . * * $ . 


Toward the end of July the need of centralized authority and re- 
sponsibility. in connection with the procuring of war supplies and 
materials was recognized in the appointment of the War Industries 
Board, Unfortunately, the statutory Bi poena and responsibility to 
make war purchases. remained scattered: in the various. Government 
departments. This bas. made it necessary for the War Industries 
Board, in its cfforts to secure coordination, to rely only upon the 
common, desire and purpose of all Government officials. 

In a bulletin- issued on: Augast 10 your committee pointed out that 
the War Industries Board had no authority to decide inevitable dit- 
ferences of opinion between independent activities or to formulate 
policies subordinating one war-time activity to another. Furthermore, 
the bulletin stated that, not being an official department of the 
Government enga; in procuring. wur materials and supplies, the 
War Industries Board was not in a position to plan aud execute 
broad programs to meet the great industrial problems of the war. 

s. * > * 7. * * 


“Kesalved by the representatires of American business, mot in war 
convention, That ali war buying should be assembled under the control 
of one board or executive department; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That this war-supply. board or department should be 
given full power to procure war supplies to the best advantage to tze 
Government as to price, quality, and delivery, and in a way to main- 
tain essential industrial life without disturbing social and economic 
conditions, including the power to fix prices not only to the Goveru- 
ment but to the public on essentiat 7 —ç— and to distribute output 
in a manner to promote toe national defense and the maintenance of 
our industrial structure; and be it further 

“Resolved, That 8 be bereby requested to pass such statute as 
may be necessary to give the President of the United States all power 
necessary to concentrate in this manner the resources and the indus- 
trial energy of our country toward winning the war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the national chamber do its utmost to make effective 
the purposes of these resolutions.” 

* * * . s * s 


1. It is clear that without our efforts and resources the war cam not 


be won, 

2. With the experience of both friend and foe to guide us, we con- 
tinue to rely upon the executive organization inherited from the times 
of our ones isolation, reenfor only by the Food Administration. 
the Fuel Administration, the War Trade Board, and the committees and 
boards formed under the Council of National Defense, the principal one 
of which is the War Industries Board. There bas been created no 
department of ‘munitions or war supplies, war-supply board, or similar 
agency of whatever name, able to bring about centralized control or 


cooperation between the various Government activities engaged in- pro- 
eu “war materials and supplies: 
3. We are forced to the conviction that disaster Is inevitable unless 


prompt provision is made to centralize; the control of the industrial 
energy and material resources of the country, 


No attempt has been made to get associations or individuals 
to take any action in regard to.the war. cabinet or munitions 
bill; but this has been done by some organizations, and notably 
by the Merchants’ Association of New York. which on February 
2 passed resolutions favoring the passage of both bills. This is 
ene of the largest and most representative business organiza- 
tions in the United States. These resolutions not only point out 
what this association believes are the existing conditions but do 
not mince words in describing in detail the belief that both of 
these measures should be passed. Among other things, they 
say: 

There is imperative need for a controlling head, directly under the 
President, to decide upon policies, subject to the Presid s approval; 
to prepare a general program; to define the part to be taken in such pro- 
gram by every subordinate department; to hag sophie control, and co- 
ordinate all their operations: and, in general, to perform the functions 
of a general manager in a great business corporation. 


And, speaking: of the President's connection with this legisla- 
tion, they say" 

It is not proposed to deprive him in the slightest degree of any of 
nis constitutional wers. bat simply to place 28 command an agency 
which. can devote itself exclusively to a mastery of such details and to 
the supervisory work necessary for effective operation. 


The association then points out seven deficiencies of the many 
it has noticed. They are as follows: 


1. That there is conflict of jurisdiction between the War, Navy, 
Marine, Shipping, Fuel, and other departments. 

2. That the President has so many matters of fundamental impor- 
tance pr gopor him that he is physically incapable of supervising 
in detail the functions of these departments. 

3. The fuel supply of the Nation has fallen short because no effective 
coordination with transportation facilities has been effected. 

4. Building of ships has been held up for the same reason—lack of 
proper transportation and fuel transportation. 

. The lebor supply for shipbuilding has been shortened by failure to 
provide necessary housing accommodations for workmen. 

6. Factories which might have been employed upon essentials have 
been: employed upon the production of munitions and supplies which 
can not ly used for a year to come. 

7. The activities of these factories is urgently needed in the produc- 
tion of other material at once. 


One of the notable features of the present situation is the 
virulence used in attacking those who favor this plan. They are 
referred to as plotters, mischievous meddlers, and even as 
servitors of the enemy. Every means of false suggestion has 
been used to discredit a sincere and loyal attempt to make a 
change which will materially increase the efficiency of our war 
administration. 
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Let us see a little more definitely what the war-cabinet bill 
really means. Its purpose is to authorize an agency, which we 
have never had and have not now, to prepare programs to carry 
on the war. In a little more detail, it will advise and formu- 
late plans and policies, and under the direction of the Presi- 
dent will procure their execution. It will coordinate and direct, 
under the control of the President, all the functions of govern- 
ment, It will consider and determine, subject to the President's 
approval, every difference that may arise between departments 
or agencies of the Government. This organization would be 
a clearing house which would consider every phase of a situa- 
tion and report to the Commander in Chief, who would then ex- 
ercise his powers as such over the activity involved. 

It has been claimed that it would reduce the present Cabinet 
efficers to the positions of clerks. There is no justification for 
this claim, because they would administer their departments ex- 
actly as in the past; but whenever there was a conflict of au- 
thority, or whatever differences might develop, the question 
would be considered and brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent for his action. The war cabinet would be the President's 
staff—a staff not unlike a military staff—looking after the mat- 
ters relating to his command and reporting to him the results 
of its Investigations. 

It has been charged that Congress is meddling in the war and 
trying to curtail the authority of the President. The Presi- 
dent will name these men; Congress will not do so. and there is 
no possibility that it will furnish a means for Congress to in- 
terfere with any activity over which it has no jurisdiction. Can 
it be possible that the President will be embarrassed by such a 
cabinet, as he has suggested he would be? It would seem as if 
he would be embarrassed to a greater extent by a perpetuation 
of the disjointed system which now exists, a system which has 
failed to produce ships. notwithstanding the shipping plans; 
which has failed to deliver sufficient fuel, notwithstanding the 
unbounded coal supply we have; which has been responsible for 
a failure to protect our soldiers against sickness and furnish 
them with suitable clothing. We are the inventors and leaders 
in aeroplanes, and yet we have no aeroplanes. We have the 
greatest steel works in the world. and yet we have few guns. 
We lead the whole world in automobile manufacture, and yet 
we are just commencing to obtain motor trucks; and the worst 
of all, the system we have had is responsible for camp hospitals 
not having heat, water. or sewerage. 

Congress has resolved that every resource of the country 
shall be devoted to the successful prosecution of the war, and 
as far as possible this pledge has been fulfilled. Can anyone 
claim that it is not the duty of Congress to see that the re- 
sources it has provided are so. expended that a consumma- 
tion of the purposes for which they are given is insured? How 
ure we to know that this is being done in a manner satisfactory 
to the Congress and the people of the country unless investiga- 
tions are held and the details of the work of the administration 
scrutinized? Moreover, we owe everything to our men on the 
other side and to those on this side training to take their place 
at the front. They are to be plunged into the vertex of the 
most deadly military operations men have ever had to en- 
counter. Every conceivable device to kill, maim, and torture 
is in operation on that great battle front. What excuse ean we 
make to our soldiers if we are neglectful of their security, their 
comfort, and, in the final analysis, their lives? The loyal man 
in the United States is not he who complacently assumes that 
everything is as it should be, who is willing to accept general 
statements for detailed information, but on the contrary is the 
one who is ever alert to do and to see that there is done not 
our bit but our very best. We owe this to our fighting forces, 
our country, and to ourselves, and should not be diverted from 
that course by unreasoning or uninformed criticism from any- 
one, whatever his position may be. 


RATLROAD CONTROL. 


During the delivery of Mr. WEEKs's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for a 
moment. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 

After the conclusion of Mr. Wrexks’s speech, : 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 

Mr. POMERINE, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary- called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, S Dak. Overman Smoot 
Borah Jones. Wash. Page Sterlin. 
Calder ellogg Pittman Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
rtis King Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham y Ransdell Thompson 
Fletcher Knox Reed ‘Tillman 
France McCumber Robinson Townsend 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Shafroth Trammell 
Gallinger fartin Sheppard Underwood 
Gronna Nelson Shield Vardaman 
Harding New Smith, Ga. adsworth 
Henderson Norris Smith, Mich. Williams 
Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, S. C. Wolcott 


Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, due te illness in his 
family, I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Fifty-six Senators have answered to thelr names. There Is a 
quorum present. The Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I find it necessary, as a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee who was present during the 
investigations before that body, to reply to some ef the unjust 
criteisms and assertions, assertions and critieisms not war- 
ranted by the disclosures made by the testimony before that 
committee. Especially is this true with referenee to eertain 
statements made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

I had intended this morning to limit my diseussion to the 
provisions of the war-cabinet bill and the bill introduced by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] te improve the 
existing War Department machine, but I believe the condition 
requires that other statements shall be notieed, and briefly I 
am going to refer to them. 

In the first place, the criticisms do not take inte aecount the 
difficulties that had to be encountered, and the main purpose 
of most of the criticism, it seems to me, is te attack and 
embarrass the administration rather than te esmplain of the 
inefficiency of the War Department. I do not attempt to justify 
inefficiency anywhere on the part of any man. When we de- 
clared war we undertook the mightiest enterprise in the annals 
of time, to wage successful war 3,000 miles across the sea, with 
an Army that had not been raised to be transported in ships 
that had not been built, against an enemy that must be fought in 
the air, on the earth, under the earth, and under the sen, a 
powerful enemy that had whipped the ether great nations of 
the Old World to a standstill. 

No other nation in the history of the world, ne nation upon 
3 of the earth now, no nation but ours was equal to such a 
task. 

The things already done in its accomplishment have been so 
great as to stagger the belief of our own people and te challenge 
the wondering admiration of the allied nations, 

The difficulties were indeed great. We had no battle field of 
choice, were without an army except an insignifieant handful 
of trained men, and were not permitted to choose the field of 
operations for our Army, as had been done in wars heretofore. 
No; we must fight yonder in France on the battle line already 
fixed, almost stationary, where the allied forees and the enemy 
are intrenched, and we must first cross 3.000 miles ef ocean in 
which lurk the deadly submarines that brought about the war. 

We could not fight except on the sea, where no enemy battle- 
ships could be encountered, until we could get the consent of 
the other nations to land our Army upen their shores. It is 
easily perceived that the allied nations, in a death grapple 
with the enemy, successfully resisting his advance into their 
country, would not allow us at once to take am active part in 
their vast operations or turn over part of the battle line to us, 
inexperienced in this new method of warfare. So changed have 
become the conditions of fighting in this war that our own 
officers even, regardless of their rank and experience in the 
service, were absolutely without knowledge or experience of 
how the campaigns must be conducted and the warfare must 
be waged. 

These were the difficulties that confronted us at the time we 
went into this war. Now, what has been done? When war 
was declared the small machine that had eontrolled our little 
Army, insignificant in numbers, and provided for its mainte 
nance, began to expand and reach out to accomplish n task 
the like of which had never before been dreamed of. The great 
eaptains of industry and finance, the ablest merchants in the 
marts of trade, the most powerful leaders of American labor, the 
most men in the professions were ail called in 


conference and responded instantly, voluntarily placing all 
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their ability and wisdom acquired from experience at the Na- 
tion's service. Surveys of the Nation’s resources, industrial and 
financial; of its raw materials, manufacturing capacity, trans- 
portation facilities; surveys of the world’s supply of products 
necessary to be used in arming, equipping, maintaining, and 
feeding our armies and those of the allied nations were made. 

These volunteer and advisory agencies, in conjunction with 
the War Department, found new sources of supply of raw 
materials, developed new sources of manufacture, and mob- 
ilized the Nation’s resources and powers. 

What has been the result? In less than nine months an 
army of a million and a half men has been assembled, fed, 
clothed, housed, uniformed, and equipped, and several times 
more men than we had in our Regular Army when war was 
declared are already yonder in France, fully equipped, trained, 
on the battle front and capable, in the estimation of France, 
of suecessfully resisting and defeating the invading enemy 
and holding the battle line. That has been done up to now. 

There has been criticism of some of these volunteer agencies. 
It is unwarranted and unjust in a large respect. It has been 
said that their procedure was necessarily unfair; that the Gov- 
ernment had to expect a man who was interested in a particular 
line of manufacture or industry to serve here for the Govern- 
ment, frequently dealing with his own concern, and not give his 
own private industry the advantage. In other words, it was 
said if this man’s personal interest conflicted with the public 
trust reposed in him he would necessarily not serve well two 
masters, and that the Government interest was more likely to 
suffer than that his own private interests should be permitted to 
do so. The familiar legal principle is invoked that a man 
should not be put in a position where his actions in the perform- 
ance of the trust would conflict with or affect his individual 
and private interests. The law scrutinizes closely all such 
transactions, but allows them to stand when they appear to 
be fair. 

It was unfortunate that able men who only understood the 
conditions and how to supply the munitions for the Government 
could not be found outside of the industries and manufactories 
which had to be dealt with in their procurement—unfortunate 
for the men, since it subjected them to criticism, regardless of 
the fairness of their transactions and their great benefit to the 

Government. 

That has been the criticism against these volunteer organiza- 
tions and boards; but no single particle of testimony has been 
brought out in the investigation which discloses any crooked 
transaction by any of these boards anywhere, and I challenge 
the Senator from Nebraska or the Senator from New York or 
the Senator from Massachusetts to point out the evidence, if 
such there is in existence. It is not there. It never has been 
there, 

There was a supply committee, and it is said they have con- 
tracted with certain corporations and not with others. The 
supply committee had this sort of a condition confronting it: 
There were only 12 or 15 manufacturing institutions in the 
United States that had been taking Government contracts. The 
demand was so great and the supply was insignificant of ma- 
terial, both the raw material and manufactured products, that 
they found it necessary to suspend the public letting of con- 
tracts. Why? The public letting of contracts was intended, of 
course, to protect the Government by encouraging competition 
in bidding and preventing awarding of contracts at too high a 

rice. 

There could be no competition, however, under the condition 
existing—the law of supply and demand was eliminated when 
the demand was so great and there was no supply; it was 
deficient, inadequate, short—did not exist. It was in future 
to be manufactured. The law of supply and demand had been 
put aside, was gone, was not operating any more. Then what 
could be done? You could not have competitive bids for the 
immediate supply of materials and products not in existence, 
and for which the manufacturing capacity of the country was 
inadequate. No; these things had to be developed. 

This committee, composed of men expert in the manufacture 
of things that had to be supplied, made a survey of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the country, found it inadequate, encour- 
aged the extension of some plants, the conversion of others, and 
the operation of all to maximum capacity for supplying the 
Government's needs. They standardized the fabrics, determined 
the amount required, and allocated it to all the different manu- 
facturing concerns in quantities proportioned to their capacity. 
They engaged all that could be interested. They fixed the price 


that should be paid for the materials to be manufactured where 
possible and a reasonable price for the manufactured product, 


and employed the services altogether of about 300 manufactur- 
ing plants where heretofore the Government had only used 
about 12. 

What has been the result? The Army has been clothed, uni- 
formed, and supplied with shoes, blankets, and tents, which 
could not otherwise have been done. 

The further charge was that the committee had violated the 


law in refusing to advertise for bids. The law requiring the 
advertising for bids was properly suspended by an order duly 
made, and it was done in order that the supply might be in- 
creased, that the goods might be had, and that the Government 
should not be robbed by those who had the control of the 
deficient supply that was on hand. That was the reason which 
actuated the supply committee. Had they continued to issue 
the advertisements for bids, showing there was so great a 
demand for certain kinds of material, those who had the 
short supply there was on hand would have increased the price 
outrageously, to the Government’s injury. That would have 
been done unquestionably. That has been the experience in all 
lands, The committee thought that was the best business 
ability that could be exercised, and they used it for the benefit 
of the Government. 

The matter is strikingly illustrated in a cartoon by T. E. 
Powers I picked up the other day. It appeared in the Arkansas 
Gazette, and I noticed it also in the Washington Times of the 
same date. It shows strongly the point and the grasping greed 
the supply committee attempted to outwit in doing what it did. 
There are two sets of three pictures each in the cartoon. 
The first illustrates the Food Administrator talking to thé 
consumer, saying “ Now, fish is good food. You ought to eat 
fish and help win the war, that the Army may have meat.” The 
fish dealer, standing under a sign, “Fish 61 cents a pound.“ 
hears the conversation. The next morning the man says to hig 
wife, “ You need not bother about a roast to-day; I will get 
some fish. Fish is good food, and we can conserve the meat 
supply and help our Army and the armies of our allies.” When 
he reaches the fish dealer’s he finds fish marked $9 a pound, and 
is shown a fish as big as his finger at four and a half dollars. 

The next pictures show the Food Administrator telling the 
man to help win the war by eating corn bread, so that we shall 
have more flour and a better grade of food for our allies, as 
well as our own troops. The corn-meal seller, with a sign over 
his door, “8 cents per pound,” hears the conversation. The 
next day the man says to his wife, “I will go down and get 
some of this corn meal. It is fine, and we can help the Govern- 
ment and conserve the food supply.” When he reached the 
place where they sold corn meal there stood a great big dealer 
in the front door, under the sign changed to“ Corn meal, 80 cents 
a pound.” No wonder the would-be purchaser collapsed, fell 
dead. 

That is a very clear illustration of the condition that had 
to be met, and that was met successfully, by the supply com- 
mittee and these other committees by cutting out the advertise- 
ments for bids and the awarding of contracts. 

Yes; but it is asked, Did not this man Eisenman, the chair- 
man of the supply committee, permit a contract to be made 
with one Kaplan, who had a brother in the National Council 
of Defense, for a base sorting plant—a rag plant, if you please— 
where they were to collect all the rags that were cut from 
the cloth from which the uniforms were being manufactured 
in different cities, widely situated, in one particular place and 
sort and get them ready for sale? I understand that was done, 
What about this rag plant? The Government had never oper- 
ated one before. Always heretofore all the clippings that had 
been cut from all the cloth that had been manufactured info 
overcoats and into uniforms and into soldiers’ clothes had been 
given free of charge to and kept by the manufacturers of the 
uniforms. They never had been preserved. It never had been 
expected they could be of any benefit to the Government. But 
at this time, here was so much cloth that was being cut out 
into these clippings and into these rags that was not put into 
uniforms that this committee said, “ We ought to have a base 
sorting plant; we ought to collect and save these rags.” Why? 
Because this is valuable material. They can be eut up and 
worked into some of these fabrics that must be made, as “ re- 
worked wool,” and it is worth 50 cents a pound as reworked 
wool to put into these different fabrics. Now, these different 
clothing manufacturers who made the uniforms and overcoats 
lived in 5 or G or 10 or 15 different cities, as New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland—they were far separated. Then they located this 
base sorting plant at New York, where the rags were collected. 
They called before this branch of the committee, before the 
plant was authorized, the people who were dealers in rags to 
ascertain what it would cost to collect and assort the rags. 
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From what they were able to learn they concluded about 
6 cents a pound would be a price that would allow a reasonable, 


fair compensation for the service. The rags were worth, when 
assorted, anywhere from 30 to 40 to 60 cents a pound, to be used 
as “reworked wool.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there any evidence before the committee 
that it was worth 6 cents a pound to assort those rags? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; they said 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that any man who 
said it was worth 6 cents a pound to assort rags knew nothing 
abont what he was talking about. All they had to do was to 
write to any woolen mill in the United States and they would 
have found that not only the sorting of rags of one color is not 
worth more than 1 cent, but that to sort the white from the 
colored is worth not to exceed 1 cent and a quarter a pound. 

I have had millions of pounds of such rags assorted, and I 
never paid more than a cent a pound for assorting rags. These 
rags were of one grade of cloth. It seems to me that anybody 
who would testify that it was worth 6 cents a pound to assort 
such rags ought to have his head fixed. 

Mr. KIRBY. I regret exceedingly that they did not call the 
Senator from Utah in reference to this rag-sorting cost, because 
he seems to know about it. : 

Mr. SMOOT. If the committee had done so, I should have 
been able to have informed them, 

Mr. KIRBY. I have said that I regret exceedingly that it 
was not done. 

They stated that the testimony before them showed that the 
profit would not be great at that price, and the Government 
would have a saving, in any-event. of the difference of between 
6 cents agreed to be paid for collecting and sorting and 40 to 
GO cents a pound, which the rags were worth for reworked wool. 
They had to be collected from the different places where the 
clothing was being manufactured. There was also a provision 
put in the contract that the profits, even, should be limited to 
not more than 1 cent per pound, and finally to not more than 
one-half a cent. The matter of price was subject to audit and 
adjustment by a provision in the contract, just like in all of 
the contracts of the Government. What was the result? There 
was an audit made; there was an adjustment made; and the 
profit was reduced to half a cent a pound. Finally the contract 
was canceled and nothing whatever—no profit at all—was paid. 

That is the condition as it has actually developed. The Gov- 
ernment nas the Base Sorting Plant; the Government has saved 
all of the money that these collected rags were worth—from 40 
to 60 cents a pound for reworked wool that heretofore had been 
given absolutely free of charge to the manufacturers of uni- 

orms. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was done; and as soon as it was 
discovered that excessive profits could be made the Govern- 
ment changed the system? 

Mr. KIRBY. My attention has been called—and I thought I 
made that statement—to the fact that as soon us it was dis- 
covered or intimated that the profit would be excessive there 
was an audit and an adjustment of the amounts to one-hall 
cent a pound, and finally the contract was canceled and nothing 
was paid. It is not shown by a particle of testimony that this 
man Eisenman or any man on his committee had a single par- 
ticle of interest, financial or otherwise, in the operation of the 
Base Sorting Plant. It cost nothing to assort the rags therefore 
no profit was paid therefor, and the testimony has come to us 
just in this way. That is what has been done. It was shown 
also that the men on the Council of National Defense who were 
interested in the operation of this plant, or rather who had rela- 
tives interested in the plant, did not have anything to do with the 
letting of the contract for its operation nor with the establish- 
ment or the plant. Nobody has questioned that statement. The 
Government has not only not been injured, but greatly benefited 
by the establishment of the rag plant, 

I want to say to Senators that the performance of this com- 
mittee has been very great; it has been most efficient and has 
been without expense to the Government so far as the talent 
employed was concerned, and I want to put into the Recorp 
here to-day as a perpetual memorial to the vastly beneficial and 
unselfish service these patriotic men rendered the Government 
in our time of need the memorandum report of that committee 
made to the Secretary of War. I ask leave to include it, without 


reading, in my remarks as a part thereof. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The report referred to is as follows: 
December 29, 1917. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF Wan SUBMITTING STATEMENT OF 
THR FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OP THE CoMMITTER ON SUPPLIES OF 
THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The committee has been subdivided into the four following sections: 
Woolen goods, cotton goods, knit goods, and shoes and leather. 


WOOLEN GOODS SECTION, 


This section has devoted itself to the business of assisting the Quar- 
termaster Department in purchasing woolen fabrics for Army use, having 
in mind three main objects: 

1. Quantity: It became evident bea’ early that enormous quantities 
of woolen cloth would be required. hile at the outbreak of the war 
less than a dozen mills had been accustomed to bidding on Government 
contracts, we have secured the cooperation of over mills, compris- 
ing nearly all the larger establishments and most of the smaller ones 
that were adapted to manufacture Government fabrics. 

We have investigated the productive capacity and equipment of all 
the woolen mills in the country. It is safe to say that not more than 
10 per cent of the mills adapted to such work are not now engaged in 
the manufacture of fabrics suitable for military use. 

Additional purchases in very large amoun many of them on very 
short notice, have been made for a number of foreign governments, and 
in ny case have these been allowed to interfere with our own require- 
ments. 

We have purchased over 19,000,000 blankets, over 20 000,000 
of overcoating, and over 30,000,000 yards each of shirting flanne 
suting, involving an expenditure of over $345, 000. 

2. Quality: With the assistance of the coo tive committees of 
the two associations of woolen manufacturers ifications have been 
made with the view of maintaining the quali of the Government 
fabrics and increasing the sources of available supply. While many 
— Yara’ purchases were made of fabrics not strictly according to 
specifications, due to urgent and immediate calls from various depart- 
ments, we have now wat, ad standardized the fabrics which are 
being manufactured by the different mills. 

3. Price: From April to the present time prices of raw materials 
have advanced from 80 to 40 per cent, supplies from 25 to 100 per 
cent, and labor at least 20 per cent. In spite of this advance in the 
cost of manufacturing this committee has n able to obtain all the 
fabrics required at prices less than 10 — cent over those 
in April, while for the past four months ft has paid a fixed and uniform 
price for each of the standard fabrics. 

General: It has been necessary to ge into a wide field’ of operation 
in placing these huge contracts. We have secured for American manu- 
facturers the release of large quantities of foreign wools. the exporta- 
tion of which the British authorities were reluctant to permit. We 
have also obtained the consent of the British Government to the release 
of nearly 78,000,000 pounds of Australian wool for military uses, at a 
saving of over $25, 000. We have arranged for the securing of much 
necessary machinery and many supplies needed in the manufacture of 
this tremendous yardage. We have written hundreds of letters of in- 
quiry and advice to many different manufacturers, have consulted with 

em personally on manufacturing problems, and have endeavored with 
the loyal and valuable cooperation of the woolen industry to place its 
resources at the services of the spear hs 

A careful survey of the situation leads us to believe that we have 
greatly increased the production, standardized the quality, and saved 
many millions of dollars in the purchase of woolen Sanna 


THE BASE SORTING PLANT. 


There is attached hereto a copy of a certified report, marked “ Exhibit 
A,” from Messrs. Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, of New York City, on the 
Base Sorting Plant. 

The men selected for the task of arranging the business of collecting 
together the rags resultant from the cutting of Government woolen 

s were selected because of their fitness and for the same reason that 
other men have been selected to perform the necessary functions in 
carrying to a successful conclusion our part in the war. Up to some 
four of five months ago the Government contractors who were making 
clothing for the Government from materials furnished to them by the 
Government, retained as a gratuity all of the rags resulting from the 
cutting of goods. These, in turn, were sold by the manufacturers of 
clothing to the ney rag dealers in the trade at prices that before the 
war ranged from 25 cents to 28 cents a pound—up to 40 cents a pound 
and above since the war. In order to stabilize tue price on all woolen 
materials it became necessary in the refinement of the job to stabilize 
the price of all the fundamentals that went Into the manufacture of 
the goods. Thus it became necessary to stabilize the price of wool sub- 
stitutes and shoddies, these for the most part being made from rags 
and clippings remaining from the goods that were cut for Government 
uniforms, Since the Government now owned all of the remnants and 
rags resulting from the manufacture of uniforms, it e necessary 
to establish a medium whereby these rags could be concentrated or 
brought together in one spot. niforms for the Government are made 
in Boston, New: York, Brooklyn. Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Louls, and many other points. The gentlemen comprising the base 
sorting plant were asked to perform this function for the Government 
because of their technical knowledge of the business, so that the redis- 
tribution of these rags to the cloth manufacturers could be made in 
the best and most intelligent manner. A maximum price was thus 
established upon these cuttings and sold by the Government to the 
cloth and blanket manufacturers at a uniform price, approximately 
10 cents a pound below the market. The resulting saving to the cloth 
and blanket manufacturers was deducted from the price of the goods 
sold to the Government, thus giving the Government, first, the advant- 
age of millions of dollars in the sayings of the clippings, and, second, in 
the resulting savings from the price per yard on clotu and blankets the 
Government purchased from these manufacturers. The saving thus 
far in these operations bas been almost a million dollars, and the 
plan contemplates and will save to the Government many millions 
of dollars more in the future. 

It has also eliminated any Incentive for clothing manufacturers to use 
3 the Government cloths, and this saving will be a very 
arge item. 

It has stabilized the price of reworked wools, checking a rise of 60 

cent from April last and 3 this figure to er cent, holding 
kat this point since July last and to tbis day. T also has been 
a very large saving to the Government, 

It has also prevented the profiteering in these reworked wools by 
those engaged in that industry, 


ards 
and 
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The base sorting plant is run by three of the most competent men in 


the industry and without any compensation whatsoever and without 
any profit. All accrued profits from the very organization of this plant 
belong to the Government without any charge for services of these 
men and without profit to anybody but the Government. 
The Base Sorting Plant is now and has been since its inception under 
he absolute supervision and control of the depot quartermaster at 
‘ew York City and the War Department. 


THE USE OF RECLAIMED AND REWORKED WOOL. 


Reclaimed and reworked wool has been used in conjunction with 
virgin wool in the manufacture of 30-ounce melton and 3-pound blankets, 
and has resulted, on orders placed since May 1, in a saving of over 
$31,000,000 by the Government. It has conserved wool to the extent 
of at least 70,000,000 unds. It has saved the Government a cal- 
culable amount of over $24,000,000 and an incalculable amount due to 
the lessening of the demand for raw wool to the extent of 25 per cent 
of this country's wool clip. In addition, the benefits derived in conse- 
quence of the comparatively earlier delivery of cloth and blankets be- 
cause of the use of reclaimed and reworked wool can not be expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

The opinion of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
to wit: “The importance of new wool fiber as distingushed from re- 
worked wool and mixtures in fabrics has been greatly exaggerated” 
is very interesting to note. 

As a matter of fact, mixtures acne in accordance with current 
United States Army specification for blankets and 30-ounce O. D. mel- 
ton are superior in heat retentive qualities to similar cloth produced 
from the best grades of wool now available—i. e., quarter-blood wools. 
The reason for this superiority is found in the ter felting quality 
of reworked wool, resulting in a more complete of the interstices 
which exist in all cloth. 


COTTON GOODS, 


Since May this section has studied the markets and needs of all 
the Government 8 for cotton cloth, bandage cloths, blue and 
brown denims, duck of all kinds and weights, pajama cloths, hospital 
gauze, domets, flannellettes, and various other fabrics. It has listed all 
available duck machinery and has made recommendations covering over 
250,000,000 yards of goods; has opened up new sources of supply for 
duck from tire fabric ge gt carpet makers, and cotton mills not ordi- 
narily on fabrics for which there was such urgent need. 

It has stimulated production, advised as to technical procedure, 
acted as the advisor of tho priorities committee on all textile matters, 
has equitably allocated huge quantities of paulin duck over the duck 
trade, secu for the Government 8 running uniformly below—and 
often far below—the market, coordinated in so far as possible cotton 
goods purchases made by the different Government departments, and 
now in addition to the above Is, at the instance of the War Industries 
Board, deciding as to the distribution of certain grades of duck, on 
which there is a shortage, to the civilian trade. 

& It is also handling all waterproofing contracts for the Quartermaster 
orps. 
KNIT-GOODS SECTION. 


The quantities of gloves, underwear. and other knit goods needed 
by the Army was largely in excess of the machine capacity of the 
country. As a result it has been necessary to open up new sources of 
supply and to greatly increase the gr dy of present mills in order 
to meet the requirements. In addition the specifications have in many 
instances been changed, so that to-day the goods ordered are of a 
much better and warmer quality. 

To give a clear idea of the vast quantities bought, and particularly 
of the short space of time in which the 8 were accomplished, a 
table of purchases to date of the prine i articles, together with the 
ollows : 


amounts purchased to October 6, 1917, 


n E A r E E r S A 
Undershirts, winter £ 
83 woolen, igi sa ‘ght 5 

rings, Woo! we 18 
Stockings, wool, heavy..... 


In addition to the above, large quantities of cotton drawers, under- 
shirts, and stockings have been purchased. 


SHOES AND LEATHER, 


g 

a. Our plan of a combination of competitive bidding for part and a 
fixed price for part has made a saying to the Government of $1,632, 
over the plan of strictly competitive bidding for the entire amount, 

b. In order to eliminate speculation on the purchase of materials, 
options were obtained on leather and supplies and guaranteea to the 
manufacturers at a fixed low price. This policy has permitted a net 
saving of approximately $4, „000. 

E. Original specifications called for calf, veal, or kip. We recom- 
mended a change to side leather, which was adopted, thereby increas- 
in ree rine service and resulting in a saving to the government of 


d. "Believing an army shoe made with a drill linin 
mend 


was unsuitable 
for war requirements, we recom ed a new model 


unlined shoe, 


which was adopted, and which has been more serviceable in every 
respect at a reduction in cost, thereby permitting a saving of 
e. Total savings from the above suggestions approximated 
Realizing the importance of prompt delivery, the follo 
are of interest: 


$496,000. 
6,934,690. 
ng figures 


timated 
Receipts. require- 
2 8 LBL 
4,344,725 | 2,792, 
6,915,834 | 4,101,009 


8, 896, 939 4,826, 009 


10, 611,78) §, 581,00) 
11, 756, 889 ao 


RUBBER BOOTS AND ARCTICS. 


In the Baran | of purchases of rubber footwear we have taken 
advantage of the total daily productive capacity of the country, and 
have recommended 
tionally low prices 
tities as follows: 


urchases of the best quality produced at excep- 
or delivery in accordance with our needs in den- 


CCCTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—V—T—V—————— 
Hip rubber boots 
r See a tte tcssed 


MATERIAL FOR THE REPAIRING OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Having in mind the repair of leather and rubber footwear in this 
country and in France we have recommended large purchases of the 
necessary materials for the deliveries needed at very low competitive 
prices and have done so after most careful consideration and Investi- 
gation. In this connection we have put under specification, have rec- 
ommended, and will complete recommendations within a few days, for 
approximately 10,000.000 pairs of leather tap soles, 7,000,000 pairs of 
heel lifts, and 6,000,000 pairs of top lifts, and all other necessary ma- 
terials in similar proportions. 


CANVAS LEGGINGS. 


After making a most careful investigation of existing conditions we 
have recommended and are about to recommend purchases of approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 pairs of canvas leggings, having optioned the mate- 
rials and allotted same to successful bidders in quantities in accordance 
with the size of their contracts. 


LEATHER GAUNTLETS. 


In a similar manner we have recommended and are about to recom: 
mend the purchases of approximately 2,500,000 pairs of gauntlets. 


PURCHASES FOR ALLIED NATIONS. 


Pursuing the same general policy we have outlined purchases for 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Russia on the following articles, 
totaling approximately $40,000,000: Leather shoes, four-buckle arctics 
hip rubber boots, short rubber boots, and materials for the repair of 
leather shoes. 

In outlining these allied 
deliveries of the finished pr 
of our own Government. 

Recommendations according to the above approximate $190,000.000. 
These have been made only after most careful investigation and ex- 
haustive study. 


urchases we did not allow materials or 
uct to in any way interfere with the needs 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cots: Purchases were authorized and made of 2,107,056 cots, of 
which 1,132,056 were canvas Army cots; 975,000 all-steel cots. The 
committee was instrumental in effecting the substitution of the superior 
and more economical all-steel cot. > 

Aviators’ clothing: We were requested by the Signal Corps early in 
September to assist them in the clothing requirements for aviators, and 
make recommendations as to where their requirements could best be 
taken care of, both as to price and deliveries. 

All official requests for such information have been taken care of to 
date, and all contracts completed with the exception of recommenda- 
tions made December 20. The amount of contracts, placed and com- 
pleted, amount, in round figures, to half a million dollars. 


STATISTICS AND PRODUCTION, 


This department was instituted in May, 1917, soon after the com- 
mittee was authorized by the Secretary of War to assist the Quarter- 
master Corps in the purchase of certain items of clothing and equipere. 
The first work of this department was the collection from all available 
sources of the data necessary to the work of the committee on all 
contracts existing on May 1 on the items in which the committee was 
interested. together with the recording and summarizing of the same 
data on all contracts placed after May 1 on the recommendation of the 
committee. 

Early in June the system of recording data was in full operation 
and the work of installing a production or “ follow-up" system was 
commenced. t the same time the department started a system of 
charts, presenting graphically the relation between estimated require- 
ments, contracts places, etc. 

The necessary forms and blanks for the follow-up work were 
started in July, and all contractors were at once notified to report to 
the committee on forms porated them for the purpose, first, of deliv- 
erles made to date on each contract and thereafter weekly on the 
weekly shipments made on each contract. 

The information thus obtained was tabulated and has been used as 
a basis for all follow-up work intending to increase deliveries and 
by the various purchasing divisions of the committee in determining 
the size of new contracts, ete. Weekly reports were also obtained from 
the various quartermaster depots which were used as a check on the 
reports of the different contractors. 

y August 1 the foundations of our present system were established, 
and since that time the system has been expanded as additional articles 
have been added to the list on which the committee was asked to advise. 

Our work may now be divided into three main divisions, with the 
following principal subdivisions: 

1. Contracts : 

{3} Authorizations from Quartermaster General. 
b) Contracts placed. 
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2. Produetion: hoped ae 
(a) Weekly report of each contract. s 
b) Status of each contractor. 
c) Delinquencies and speeding up of production, 
3. Statistics : 
{2} Weekly report of work of committee. 


Charts. 

How the work of this department bas been increased can be shown 

by the following comparisons: 
Ortginal number of articles handled by the committee 19 
Present number of articles handled 17 the committee 142 
Number of contracts placed before a I 25 
Number of contracts placed between y 1 and Dec. 22, 1917 

CAPDLOSENEA N] -opan ee ee eas 4, 650 

The money value of these 8 totals approximately $800,000,- 
000, and the cost of the adjudication of this immense yolume of business 
has been less than $20,000. 

Every effort is used, with the assistance of the various members of 
the committee, to prevent delinquencies and to hasten 3 An 
shortage of deliveries must be adequately and immediately explained, 
and overproduction is urged through letters, telegrams, and personal in- 
terviews. The total number of letters sent and received to date has 
been approximately 80,000 and of telegrams approximately 10,000. 

From all the various reports received we are able to tell at any time 
what has been accomplished by this committee, and our present status 
is shown by the attached weekly report. 


GENERAL. 


It has been necessary for this committee to give some preference 
orders to manufacturers under section 120 of the act of June 3, 1916, 
in order to insure priority to Government contracts. 

A number of lawsuits and contemplated legal actions arising between 
civilian contractors and manufacturers and calculated to throttle the 
4870 160 delivery of merchandise to the Government have been amicably 
adjusted, 

More than 100 manufacturers, leaders in thelr r etive lines, in 
conferences with several hundred others, have assisted in the careful 
study of quartermaster specifications, resulting in skilled revision and 
5 The elimination of middlemen has been largely accom- 
plishe. 

Satisfactory results have been achieved in assisting the Finance 
Bureau of the Quartermaster Department in expediting payment to con- 
tractors. We have in cova instances taken advantage of cash dis- 
counts never before contemplated in Government purchases. 

We have cooperated with the various agencies functioning on the 
settlement of labor difficulties. 

We have zealovsly attempted to assist those doing business with the 
9 by consistently directing all inquiries, which have been 
voluminous, 

The efforts of this committee have been helpful in securing fuel, 
machinery, raw materials, railroad and express facilities for those Gov- 
ernment contractors entitled to assistance. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, this committee, as has been 
heretofore said, dealt in about $800,000,000 worth of goods in 
about four months, in about 4,500 separate transactions, aver- 
aging about 200 orders a working day, of $4,000,000 in amount; 
wrote about 80,000 communications and sent 10,000 telegrams. It 
did this in the short period of time in which it was operating: 
The great men who were on this Council of National Defense 
and who had nothing to do with the activities of this par- 
ticular supplies committee—Mr. Willard, the president of this 
great railroad company, and Mr. Gifford, who was acting as 
the director of the Council of National Defense; Mr. Catch- 
ings, the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and some of the other men who are in that class, who 
were in constant touch with the conditions—said that, with 
the help and assistance of these volunteer agencies, we were 
able to go forward twice as fast, to accomplish twice as much, 
as would otherwise have been done, and at only one-half the 
expense to the Government that must have resulted otherwise. 
That is what these other men who are in touch with this con- 
dition thought about it. 

Well, it is said that some of the blankets are not as good as 
they ought to be. The blankets have been manufactured and 
bought according to specifications made by the department 
and furnished to this particular agency for guidance. The blan- 
kets which were not the best were doubtless bought because 
of the emergency created by the unusual winter and because 
the best other blankets had not been properly distributed. All 
of this cloth was manufactured and delivered, however, in 
time for it to have been manufactured into uniforms, allowing 
seven weeks for the manufacture of uniforms, in time to have 
reached the soldiers before the winter came on. 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] said that. 


some American clothing company was not treated fairly in 
the allocation of these contracts for the manufacture of cloth 
into uniforms. This particular company which he complains 
about not being fairly treated did not have any plant that it 
could convince the Government of its ability to manufacture; 
it did not own the plant; it did not own the building; it was 
more of a broker going out to secure these contracts and to 
sublet or farm them out. They were sort of sweatshop manu- 
facturers who were going to work in that way. 

The Government said, No; we do not allow these contracts 
to go to any manufacturer who does not comply with the sani- 
tation and health laws of the State where his manufactory is 
situated.” That was the reason that some of these fellows did 


not get contracts. That, however, did not delay the manufac- 
ture. The uniforms were manufactured in time to have gotten 
to all the cantonments when needed if they had been properly 
distributed and winter had not arrived in unusual severity and 
a month early. But the voluntary organization had nothing to 
do with the manufacture of the uniforms. That is the condi- 
tion along that line. : 

Would it have been done better if we had had the war cabi- 
net which Senators are talking about here to-day? What dif- 
ference would it have made under the circumstances? There is 
no possible inference or reason to be drawn from these occur- 
rences that would call for the support of a war-cabinet bill, 
which takes the conduct of the war out of the hands of the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and puts it into a cabinet that is proposed by 
the Congress, and whose authority is absolutely defined and 
fixed in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for # 
question? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkau- 
sas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether there was the slightest evidence before the committee 
that any member of this great organization of which he is 
speaking used his high position for private gain or for the ad- 
vancement of the interest of any particular person or corpora- 
tion with whom he was remotely, directly, or indirectly con- 
nected? 

Mr. KIRBY. There was not one particle of evidence to 
justify that sort of inference. 

Mr. KING. Or could any such conclusion be drawn from any 
of the evidence before the committee? 

Mr. KIRBY. Not further than an inference that might arise 
from the fact that this man Kaplan, who was in charge of oper- 
ating the Base Sorting Plant, or who inaugurated it, was of kin 
to a member of the Council of National Defense, who was not 
even on the supplies committee, and the fact that there was 
more paid, or rather agreed to be paid, than, as afterwards de- 
veloped, the service was worth. 

Before I forget it, I desire to say that the only complaint 
made by responsible men or manufacturers before our com- 
mittee about the manufacture of cloth and fixing the price was 
made by some gentlemen who had great capacity for manufac- 
turing, who manufactured fine woolens and fine cloths for the 
making of officers’ uniforms in the allied and other armies over- 
seas. They did not say that the price fixed by the committee 
for the manufacture of cloth was too high, but they said the 
price fixed by it was so low that they could not make a profit at 
all on it in their mills, which they used for the manufacture of 
this other cloth; that they could not afford to manufacture it at 
the price. That was the chief criticism by anybody who was in 
a position to know about it. But the committee was able at 
the prices fixed to get all the needed cloth manufactured. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas another 
question? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Was there any evidence before the committee 
which tended to show that any of the articles constituting this 
$800,000,000 expenditure, to which the Senator referred, cost the 
Government more than they would have cost if a different 
method of handling the business had been adopted or if these 
civilian employees or the men-who volunteered their services 
had not been giving their services, and the work had been dis- 
charged solely by the department or the officers of the Govern- 
ment? Would the articles purchased have been obtained cheaper 
than the cost that the Government was compelled to pay? 

Mr. KIRBY. There was no testimony that would indicate 


that such was the fact; there was not a particle of testimony 


to that effect. There was this sort of a proposition: It was 
stated that the Navy was able to procure its supplies, and 
was able to procure its fabrics and uniforms by advertising 
for bids, and it was asked why the Army had not been able 
to do the same thing by competitive bidding. Then it straight- 
way developed that no good could have resulted tg the Gov- 
ernment from competitive bidding when there was no supply 
of the things to be purchased on hand; when the supply had 
to be manufactured, and new sources of supply found and de- 
veloped. The Navy, in the last analysis, has done well, ad- 
mirably, but that fact has been unfairly used throughout this 
investigation in disparagement of the War Department and its 
agencies. Daniel Willard, when he testified, was asked. Do 


you not think that the War Department would have done 
better if it had an organization like the Navy,“ replied, “ The 
Navy is a small machine in comparison with the War Depart- 
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ment.” It was then insisted that the work might have been 
done just as well or better; that the Navy was about one-third 
or one-fourth as large as the War Establishment, but Mr. Wil- 
lard said, “It does not appear that way. I am told the War 
Department is eight or nine times as large now. As it 
comes through the clearance committee, the Navy Department 
there, we will say, is 10 or 15 per cent, and the Army is all 
the rest of it.” 

When Mr. Baruch was asked the same question, what did 
he say? He said: 

“Yes; the Na » Comp: 
organization, which 0 a be 2 
to go ont and dip into the stores of manufactured supplies without 
ne the convenience or the necessities of the other depart- 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas if it is not his belief that Members of 
Congress would bring about greater efficiency, get along faster, 
bring about better results. serve the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment better and the soldiers better, if they would take these 
specific complaints directly w the War Department and de- 
mand an immediate investigation and report on them, rather 
than bring them onto the floor of the two Houses of Congress 
at this critical time? 

Mr, KIRBY. I think there is no doubt but that it could be 
better done in that wuy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But then they would not have a chance to 
make a speech. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; that would not furnish a man an oppor- 
- tunity to make a speech. 

I regard it, Mr. President, as most unfortunate that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, of which four members have spoken 
here and one in New York, did not reduce to writing its find- 
ings from the testimony given and the disclosures made. I 
insisted that that be done. It was not done. If it had been 
done, the statement could never have been made by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that “by the 20th of January the com- 
mittee, with practical unanimity, decided that drastic action 
was required, and thought, instead of bringing the testimony 
before the Senate and denouncing the particular officials who 
were inefficient or incompetent, that it ought to bring in a bill 
that would provide a remedy and relieve the conditions.” 
There was no such unanimity of opinion in that committee, 
and I deny the statement. It could not have been made if my 
suvcestion had been followed out. I have insisted that that 
sort of a report ought to be made instead of bringing all these 
things out on the floor of the Senate and laying them before 
the people, each man insisting that the committee’s investiga- 
tion disclosed a certain condition, when everybody else on the 
committee is disagreeing to the statement so made. 

I want to mention the mutter of rifles, about which complaint 
has been nade. The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH] said that there was a lack of foresight. a lack of 
vision, in not making-rifles back yonder in 1916; that one of 
the Governmert arsenals was absolutely idle; that smoke no 
longer ascended from its chimneys; that operations there had 
been abandoned; and that the other factory was not run to 
full capacity in 1916. The War Department was blamed for 
this inactivity, for this lack of foresight, for this lack of vision 
and lack of preparation for a war that was to come in April 
of the next year. Lack of preparation in 1916! When we were 
fighting out and winning a political campaign upon the issue 
that we had been kept out of war and that there was no neces- 
sity for the country going into war! They are blaming the 
War Department for not having anticipated that sort of a con- 
dition when there was no appropriation made for carrying out 
any sort of a program, if it had been instituted. The appro- 
priatien for small arms for that year, I understand, was only 
$250,000; ut any rate, it was about one-tenth of what it had 
been several years prior thereto. Is there any lack of wisdom 
or lack of foresight under the circumstances? Yet the depart- 
ment is criticized severely because of that. 

They talk about the shoes that were manufactured, They do 
not contend that the right kind of shoes have not been manu- 
factured; they do not say that the shoes have not been manu- 
factured as the War Department specifications provided they 
should be manufactured, but they say 80 per cent of the shoes 
manufactured are too small for the soldiers who are to wear 
them. I do not believe that. If all the experts in the world 


should come here telling me that 80 per cent of the soldiers of 
this Army of 1,500,000 are wearing shoes two or three sizes too 


short for them I would say it is not true; it is contrary to 
human experience; it is contrary to the physical facts and not 
to be believed. A soldier can not wear shoes two sizes too short 
for him; he can not march in them; he can not get around in 
them; and he can not fight in them. That is said to be a great 
shortcoming in the War Department that might have been 
remedied by a war cabinet. How? How would it have been 
remedied by a war cabinet? 

A coal shortage has developed and that is charged to the 
administration of the Secretary of Wär, although he had noth- 
ing to do with it, I understand, so far as the activities of the 
department were concerned. It is but a eriticism of the ad- 
ministration for not having foreseen the conditions. It is a 
criticism of the administration for not having been able to 
forecast the weather for the last year, and to ascertain lung in 
advance that there would be such a spell of winter weather 
as has not occurred in this country for years, that would block 
transportation, and would keep the coal supply on hand from 
being distributed to the consumers who were in need of it. 
All that is charged up to the War Department; and it is said 
it might have been remedied had we had a war cabinet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me an- 
other question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. One of the most frequent criticisms urged against 
the policy which has been pursued by the War Department is 
found in this, that, instead of letting all contracts to the lowest 
bidder, the contracts have been given for cost plus a given per 
cent, ranging from 10 per cert down, in no case more than 
$250.000 profit to be allowed on any one contract. I desire 
to ask the Senator whether he Investigation shows that. as the 
result of that character of contracts. the Government has suffered 
any disadvantage. or whether, if competitive bidding had been 
resorted to, the results which have been desired could have 
been so successfully, so efficiently, or so cheaply consummated? 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, in answering that I will say that 
we had before us the facts in connection with the whole develop- 
nient of cantonment building. The testimony does not disclose 
that the Government has been fleeced or robbed because of ex- 
tortionate prices charged for the work done. The testimony 
does disclose that there was no possibility on earth of having 
these cantonments built by competitive bidding. There are no 
concerns in the United States that could have undertaken and 
completed so great a task or project in the time that it had to be 
done with the capital it had on hand. It was a physical im- 
possibility. Therefore, the Government said, “ We will pay you 
so much cost plus so much per cent if the expenditure reaches a 
certain amount, cost plus so much per cent if the expenditure 
reaches a certain other amount, and cost plus so much per cent 
if the expenditure reaches a certain other amount, but in no 
event, regardless of cost, shall you ever have more than $250,000 
because of any single improvement.” ‘The testimony disclosed 
that the overhead expenses of these great construction concerns 
are from 2 to 3 per cent—that is the estimate of overhead ex- 
pense—to enable them to get ready, go on the ground, and manu- 
facture the particular articles or undertake the particular con- 
struction work. The percentage of profit that has been paid 
to the construction companies for the erection of these ennton- 
ments, taking them all into consideration, does not amount to 
more than 21 or 3 per cent on the entire contract price. They 
could have been constructed under different conditions at far 
less expense to the Government, but they all had to be con- 
structed at the same time and within about four months, and 
it could not have been done by any other method than the one 
pursued. That was what the evidence before the committee 
disclosed. 

It has also been said that. if we had had a more eflicient 
medical department, we would have had the hospitals sooner 
completed. There was no order issued to hold up or delay the 
construction of hospitals. The contracts were all let together, 
and it was intended that all the buildings should be eonstructed 
along tagether. The contractors built certain sections and cer- 
tain portions of these cantonments to the exclusion of certain 
others. It may be that they had to build the hospitals with 
more care; I do not know as to that; but some of them were 
not completed at the time the men were expected to be mobilizing. 
These cantonments had to be finished in two or three months, 
and they were finished in that time. That has been accom- 
plished. Could a war cabinet have done better? My own per- 
sonal judgment now is, since I have seen the whole picture, that 
probably we did not need any cantonments. Having seen all 
there was to see of the conditions as they have been brought 
out concerning these things in our country and the billeting of 
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our soldiers in France, it is probable that if we had said, say, 
to 2 small town above Little Rock in my State, “ You have one 
company ; get up two; you have enough room there to house two 
companies and take care of them;” and then we had said to 
another town,“ You take four“; to another,“ You take five”; 
and then, as these men were trained, gradually bring them to- 
gether in one place or send them on to France and have them 
finish their training there. It might have been that we could 
have saved money in that way. Our soldiers are not in canton- 
ments and camps in France to-day; they are billeted out among 
the people. They sleep in a loft here; they sleep in a barn or 
storeroom there; they sleep wherever they. can properly and 
safely be taken care of; but our hospitals in France are the best 
in the world. We had to construct the hospitals which have 
been erected over there, and that is the kind we have there at 
the front. There has been some delay in the construction of 
hospitals at the cantonments in this country. They may not 
have been constructed as early as they could have been if some- 
thing else had been neglected, but the death rate per thousand, 
even in the cantonments, is less than it is in civil life. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sus yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may make a suggestion, I have heard 
some criticism on the floor of the Senate with reference to the 
hospital conditions in the South. The cantonments were placed 
in the South largely because, as I understand, it was thought 
that the climate was milder, and for that reason it was a more 
desirable place to locate the cantonments; but the South this 
year has been in the grip of winter just as the North has been, 
and some of the Senators who have criticized the Government 
for not having proper hospitals at the cantonments in the South 
last summer were complaining very bitterly because the can- 
tonments were located in the South and because the soldiers 
were not left in the New England States and elsewhere for the 
purpose of training. I refer to this to indicate how very easy 
it is to find fault with the things which other people are doing. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the hospital condition in the 
eantonments is not bad; it has not been shown to be bad. 
There is a difference between the camps and the cantonments. 
It was not expected that a hospital would be placed at the 
National Guard camp in Texas of which Gen. Greble is in com- 
mand. It was thought that the soldiers of the National Guard 
stationed there were reasonably well seasoned; that they would 
go down there and remain in their camp and that a tent hospital, 
a field hospital, would be all that would be necessary for the 
men in that camp under the conditions that usually exist in 
that section; but the weather, as the Senator from Ohio has 
said, has been unusualy rigorous; the thermometer there has 
fallen below zero, a thing that I remember to have occurred but 
once before in my whole life up to now, and I live farther north 
than the camp in Texas. 

As to the location of the cantonments and camps the Surgeon 
General swore that they were all well located except one; that 
there was no objection from a sanitary or hygienic standpoint 
to the location of any cantonment but one, and that that objec- 
tion had been shortly removed. They were located under medi- 
eal supervision and after consultation, not with the Surgeon 
General's office, but with the particular branch of the Army 
medical service of the department that located them. 

They complain of the powder-manufacturing facilities not 
being adequate and say that we will not be able to manufacture 
all the powder that we probably will need; that we are not 
making all the poison gas that is expected to be used in our 
explosive shells over there,” and they say that it is because 
we do not have a war cabinet. They do not say that we have 
not enough powder; no man has dared to stand on this floor 
and say that the disclosures before the committee reveal the 
fact that we have not all the powder we can use or that we will 
use for this whole year. It is true we have had to buy some 
of our shells in France, and they talk about “ poor, bleeding 
France.” Do you know that the testimony as it comes to us 
about that proposition shows this, and nothing more? France 
said to us, “ We have mobilized and centralized our industries 
for the manufacture of munitions until we will have to demobi- 
lize them unless the employees are furnished more to do, unless 
we can supply you with explosives. We have more than we can 
possibly use; our manufactories are already organized and 
operating to a great maximum capacity and output, and unless 
you let us manufacture your shells and ammunition of a par- 
ticular kind we are going to be in distress, because we must 
slow down, and our workmen will be out of employment; there 
will be nothing for them to do.” That is the reason for purchas- 
ing from France, to improve conditions for France as well as 
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to supply our needs in the shortest time in the most practical 
and businesslike way. The same reason holds also for procuring 
our big guns and certain types of machine guns that Gen. 
Pershing decided were best adapted for our own use in battle. 
We bought those guns from our allies, who had them to spare, 
because they were the kind we needed and we could get them 
when we needed them, delivered where they were to be used. 
They could not be manufactured by us here in time, anyway, 
and the fact that they have not been is no criticism of the 
efficiency of the War Department. If we could have manufac- 
tured them all on time, it had been better in any event because 
of the shortage of shipping to buy where no ships were needed 
for delivery. 

As to supplying chlorine and gas, about which complaint is 
made, we have already made arrangements until October 1 
for our supply of explosives and poison gas; they are coming 
along, and are being supplied, and we have made arrange- 
ments to construct—and their construction is actually under 
way now—plants to take care of the condition from then on. 
What more could have been done by a war cabinet? The Ne- 
braska Senator criticized unsparingly all activity in any way 
responsible for the condition for producing supplies and muni- 
tions that are absolutely indispensable and having them de- 
livered at the ports for shipment when there were not sufficient 
ships provided to carry such supplies without delay. He in- 
sisted that all the energies of the Government should have been 
directed rather to the construction of shipping and not the 
preparation of the supplies and munitions which had had to 
wait for the ships. That certainly is a peculiar view, supported 
by neither reason, sense, nor sound judgment. It had been a 
beautiful spectacle indeed to have constructed the ships to the 
exclusion of the manufacture of the supplies, absolutely neces- 
sary for the support of our own and the allied armies, which 
had to be carried whether we had constructed ships or not. It 
was the intention, of course, and every energy of the Govern- 
ment that could be brought into activity for the purpose was 
started for the completion of both projects. Had it been done 
otherwise it might have resulted only in having newly con- 
structed ships lying idly at the wharf waiting the manufacture 
of supply cargoes. Such view also leaves altogether out of 
consideration the prospect that we should be able to procure 
ships enough from our allies and by purchase from neutral 
nations to carry such munitions that had to be supplied. 

Mr. President, I can not recall all of the little criticisms which 
have been made. I did not expect to reply to any of them; I 
did not know the testimony before the committee was going to 
be used and distorted in the particular way in which it has 
been made use of. I have tried, however, to reply to everything 
that I thought ought to be mentioned that has not been cor- 
rectly reflected before the Senate according to the testimony and 
disclosures brought out in the investigation of the committee. 

Now, let us see about the war cabinet. What is the expert 
opinion of the necessity for it? The Secretary of War says, “I 
think that with this organization as it is now completed“ 
and there are over 15,000 men in this organization; there is that 
much talent being employed“ I think with this organization 
as it is now completed, from the experience of the past im- 
provements can be made that will enable it to perform the 
service better than any other organization that can be effected 
at this time.” The War Industries Board, which is criticized, 
has at the top the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretaries of other departments, and men connected with 
various industries, and in each particular line there is one 
man who is at the head and who has supreme authority all down 
through that particular branch, with the President over all. 
Those men are all on the War Industries Board. The Secre- 
tary of War thought that by adjustment and conference and 
agreement it could handle all the problems that will come before 
this board to be dealt with. Why? Because the members have 
all the authority; there is this man in his field, and that man in 
his field, and another man in his field; we have it all there—the 
entire field—and all the improvement that could be suggested 
by Willard; that could be suggested by Baruch; that could be 
suggested by Gifford; that could be suggested by Catchings, the 
chairman of the United States Chamber of Commerce; that 
could be suggested by Coffin, of the Air Board—all the improve- 
ment that could be suggested was that the machine might be 
improved and made more nearly perfect if there was statutory 
authority vested in one man to perform certain particular func- 
tions of combination of agencies or activities, 

Some one asked him—Willard—if he thought this man ought 
to be a member of the Cabinet. He said, “ No.” Some one asked 
if he thought he ought to be put over the Cabinet. He did not 
know whether he ought to be put over the Cabinet or not. 

I will read you just what these men said. 
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Mr. Willard, in reply to the question about whether or not 
this man ought to be a Cabinet official, said: 

I have never thought of it in that connection. I do not think he 
needs to be, certainly, and his only function would be to procure some- 
Fran that the other agencies had failed to procure lu the most satis- 

ctory way. 

Senator Waangx. But his authority would be supreme in that par- 
ticular thing in the procurement of that particular thing? 

Mr. WILLARD. Yes; and I think he should be. As it is to-day, if anys 
thing is to be procured for the Government, it must be done by certain 
departments and can not be done anywhere else, not even by the Presi- 
dent. There ought to be an agency that could deal quickly with that, 
and that agency should be a man reporting to the President— 

That is what he thought about it— 


Senator Kinnx. With supreme authority? 

Mr. WILLARD. Yes; when called upon to act; but 1 would not turn it 
All over to him at once, you understand. I would not turn it over to 
him at all unless it developed that it was necessary. (R., 1825.) 

That is what he thought about the operation of this war- 
making machine. He was here in the course of its construc- 
tion and saw all these things being done, and he was on the 
advisory commission of the Council of National Defense, and all 
departments in the War Department reported to him any and 
all information that he asked for, that he might be kept in 
touch with everything. He discussed it with the other members 
of the advisory council, and that is what he said te our com- 
mittee, 

Mr. POMERENE. He was the chairman of the advisory com- 
mission? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. Let us see what else he said: 

I do not think there can be any objection to this particular plan. 

That was the plan of the War Department, as outlined on the 
charts on the wall here when Senator Wapswortn spoke. 
They asked him specifically about it as now organized and he 
said: 

The objection that ts made to the war ministry, as it is understood, is 
this: We have got a large plan working, with 15,000 men pretty well 
organized. We have gay a lot of good strong civilians in there. 
Now, to go and change it all at once would make more or less confusion 
and it is not necessary if you arrange to take care of any defects that 
may develop in this plan— 

The plan is there, the machine is there, it is in operation, 
and he does not think it ought to be changed except to have some 
authority that might remedy a defect if one developed— 


It is not necessary now to do the thing that is in mind when you 
speak of a war minister because we have done away with the necessity 
in some way, but with this plan that we have we have got to put 
ormo tung in between to prevent competition in articles that are short 
and to develop supplies of raw material and finished products. A 
war industries board can do that, and if it has the standing that it 
would have if the head of the board reported to the President and had 
his authority from the President this plan I believe will work just as 
well, and I would prefer it to the arrangement of a minister of muni- 
tions. (R., 1826.) 

That is what he said about it 


I think the organizations that have been formed are the o iza- 
tions that he — use, because I think thex have been made efficient. 
What duties he should take over I do not think you should prescribe 
in the first instance. 

This statement is in line with the Overman bill. 

What duties he should take over I do not think you should prescribe 
in the first instance. 

He thought that you should not limit it by authority of statute 
here. The power should be elastic; it should be plenary; it 
should be in the hands of the Commander in Chief of the 
United States of American in the war, that he might use it 
only if necessary, and that it ought to be sufficient for any 
condition that may develop. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KIRBY: Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that that 
is exactly what the munitions bill does—icaves it entirely with 
the President, with plenary powers? 

Mr. KIRBY. I am talking about the war-cabinet bill and 
the Overman bill now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was not the Senator quoting Mr. 
Willard? 

Mr. KIRBY. I was. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Willard was talking about the 
munitions bill in bis testimony. S 

Mr. KIRBY. I read just what Mr. Willard said, and it is 
from pages 1822, 1825, and 1826. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When Mr. Willard testified, no war- 
cabinet bill had been introduced. It was not under discussion. 
He was speaking of the director-of-munitions bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. I am reading his testimony, and the Senate 
may put its own construction upon it. 

I do not think you should say a man should be appointed with au- 
thority to do a lot of things. I think if you authorize the President— 


this has grown out of my e ce on the board—if you authorize the 
President to say that a man at the head of war industries shall have 
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authority to do such things as the President may delegate to him from 
time to time, that will cover everything that is necessary, and he will 
only take over those activities that are necessary to be taken over. 


It is not necessary to take over all the purchasing. x 
This is with reference to the munitions suggestions here: 


Perhaps only a small part of it will have to be taken over, but there 
will come important questions from time ta time—perhaps the question 
of powder supply, ek the question of nitrate supply, perhaps of 
forgings—some particularly important things may come vp which may 
not be going along as it should under the existing organization, and in 
that instance let the President have authority to say that that matter 
shall be transferred to this individual. (R., 22.) 


He said he did not favor the creation of a civilian authority 
to take over those activities. 
Mr. Baruch said: 


It seems to be in the minds of many to eg gy many of the splendid 

things that have been done, but in my opinion it would not be neces- 

sary, and I must concur with Mr. Willard and say that whereas there 

pay be things, and there are things, to criticize, there has been a lot 
ne, 


The Cuainztax. I do not think the committee feels that all of this 
system should be abolished. 

Senator W. * * 

Mr. BARUCH. As I said, a great many of these agencies are in the 
tight direction, but they have not gone far enough, and they ought to 
go further so as to have this definitely fixed in this individual acting 
under authority, because all of the authority should be given to the 
President; that is, a man who is responsible. (R., 1840.) 


That was his view of it. 


As a matter of fact, this agency would be established so when the’ 
war is over it drops away. and it leaves the Navy, whieh we are all 
roud of—they have no task compared with what the Army has, and 
t was an older organization and received more money, and there were 
a good many reasons why it should be where it is. It would, it 
seems to me, be wrong to let the Navy go out and take its supplies 
here and there. For instance, a question which you very seldom hear 
discussed, is the question of chemicals which en not only into ex- 
plosives and food, but into the very clothes and everything you have 
got on you. There is trouble there in competition. They require large 
quantities for ammunition, and the Navy needs amuronitien, and they 
bave got to go out and get their supplies. It should not be right that 
they could go out and dip in here and dip in there without respect to 
the other departments of the Government or the allies. ‘hese things 
stretch ont into innumerable things, whieh must be ed some- 
where. IR. 1843-44.] 


Now I want to read you what Mr. Gifford said and Mr. 
Catchings. This is from Mr. Gifford's testimony: 


My view would be that if the President had the power te appoint a 
flirector on the War Industries Board, I would prefer ene man. I 
world prefer a one-man board, where direct exeettive work could be 
done. Then. if it were made possible by Executive order, we will say, 
for the President to transfer from the War Department, the Navy 
Department, or the Shipping Board, any purchasing committee which 
it might develop should properly be centralized m these depart- 
ments into this on, as the scheme werks along, we would transfer 
such things as had to be centralized, such as st for instance. No 
one questions, for instance, that steel will have to be eentralized. It 
will have to be centralized somewhere. We can net have it handled by 
the Army, the Shipping Board, the Navy, and our allles. If they 
could be transterred out of the various departments and put under 
direct war industries, you would have a workable organization that 
would not be so compreheusive and so detailed as to break down in its 
functioning, and vet you would obtain the object of taking care of 
* s * . . » * 

these vital needs, which I call the war industries. IR. 1864-5. 

Senator Kinn. This top man would have to have suficient informa- 
tion about the productive capacity and the supplying capacity to know 
all about the needs, as well as the power to do the thing after he knew. 

Mr. Grrvorp. He is obviously the one man in the Government to know 
the whole productive capacity of the country. You ean have 15 bureaus 
of the Government all learning about the total qo rig of the country, 
but the thing must be dealt with as a unit. y must all look to 
Washington or some individual man or board, 


Mr. Gifford was asked, “Do you not think the ministry of 
munitions in England is a desirable thing to copy here?” He 
said, “No; do not follow that as your ideal,“ and then he read 
into the record these criticisms of the munitions board in 
England: 

This article says, on the subject of purchases for the Government, 
that the subject has received the attention of the Associated Chambers 


of Commerce of England, and a memorandum has been prepared which 
has been submitted to the various ministers: 


He said, “I think we can do better than that,” and they are 
bottoming this upon the war board or munitions board in 
England. 

Now, I am going to read from Mr. Catchings’s testimony and 
then quit. : 

Mr. Catchings, too, was in favor of an elastie central power 
that might be exercised when power was needed; that might 
be put in operation by the President and might stop on any 
particular line when the necessity no longer existed for its use. 


1918. 
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He snid: 


I want to say im cornection with a sudden change that it has never 
seemed to us at any time wut a sudden change should be made, but 
that these various organizations should be taken over under another 
control. We certainly should regard it as most unfortunate if the 
splendid buying organizations that have been created, particularly such 
an organization a» the Rureau of Supplies and Accounts, should be 
disturbed: but in gur jndgment there is no reason why that bureau 
should not be responsible to a man who was responsible for the 
activities. of other bureaus and ee departments, so that he could 
bring about a common connection and singleness of purpose between 
tothe CramMax, In other words, you would not wipe out any of the 
organizations. but would leave to the central power—whatever you 
might call bim-—the authority to absorb, to utilize, and to eliminate 
as he saw fit. 

* a * * * » * 

Mr. Carenixas. It seems to us, sir, that it is quite unthinkable in 
this enormous enterprise, of such a vital nature and difficulty, to con- 
sider destroying what we have. You must use what you have and 
build up from it You can not stop fighting the war while we create 
an organization. IR. 1901.] 

Every man there whose experience was such as to bring him 
in contact with the organization of the war machine. and who 
had seen its development and its operation, who was capable of 
forming an opinion, said that was the only improvement he 
could suggest in the organization as it now existed. The Over- 
man bill provides that the President shall appoint this man for 
the exercise of this, elastie power; that he shall report directly 
to the President, and that he shall remedy any particular condi- 
tion that seems to be wrong, using all other departments and 
agencies in all other departments where it is necessary to do so, 
That bill will remedy any possible defect that can be conceived 
to exist along that line. 

Now as to the war-cabinet bill: If the President is capable of 
conducting this war as Commander in Chief of the Army of 
these United States, he ought to have granted to him all the 
power of the Nation that he thinks necessary to be used. We 
have said he is capable. The people have said so. The people 
of these United States implicitly believe so. This war-cabiner 
bill, as proposed, would take away from him the funetion of 
being Commander in Chief of the Army, and of carrying on the 
campaigns as he thinks they ought to be conducted. I say 
that the war cabinet proposed, with its fixed authority and its 
fixed jurisdiction and with the right to do the things thut are 
proposed to be given it to do by the bill that has been intro- 
duced, would conflict with the operations of the departments of 
the Government by the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief, and that it could not but result in con- 
fusion and injury to the conduct of any possible plan of conduct 
of the war. No wonder that the President has objected to this; 
and the necessity for it is not shown to exist. What could have 
been done that has not been done? 

Mr. President, I have only discussed the matter along the 
line of criticism. I did not intend to do anything but discuss 
the two measures when I started out; but I believe, on the 
whole, that remarkable things have been accomplished by the 
agencies that have already been developed; that it was not 
possible to de these things. without making a few mistakes, 
without a plan miscarrying here and there. Having seen the 
entire investigation, with my experience in the past in weigh- 
ing testimony, with my experience in the past in deciding con- 
troversies and cases, I believe that there is no particular thing 
or things done or left undone that can be pointed out that 
should condemn, this war machine as inefficient. I believe that 
fill has been done, and reasonably well done, that was humanly 
possible under existing conditions since war was declared by 
these United States. If anything has not been done that ought 
to have been done, a war cabinet could not have remedied it, in 
my opinion; and I believe in future if there is necessity for 
improving this machine that the agencies provided by the 
Overman bill will do it without confusion, that they will do 
it without disorganization or interruption of a machine that 
has done all these things so well, and can do all things neces- 
sary to be done better in future for having done them in the 
past. 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 

RECESS. 


Mr. SMITH of Seuth Carolina. Mr. President, several Sena- 
tors who intend to discuss the railroad bill have intimated that 
they desired to make such preparation. In view of the im- 


portance of the bill, the absence of a number of Senators, 
and the difficulty at this time of securing the attendance of a 


sufficient number to give the mntter 
deserves, I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’cloek 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 16, 1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


the attention that it 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father which art in Heaven, we thank Thee for the his- 
toric religious ideals that find freedom in our Nation and that 
are zealously serving our needs to-day; for Judaisin, with its 
ancient glory of the law and the prophets; for Catholicism, with 
its organization and conservation; for Protestant Christianity, 
with its differences, its unities, and its openness. Unite us all 
under the flag for world justice. humanity, and kinship. 

By the lips of Thy Son Thon hast said, “ Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” Let the myriads in our Nation hear and 
answer the call to political, industrial, financial, and domestic 
loyalty; and let the few chosen to plan and to lead, as the 
Members of this House be wise in counsel and true to their 
grave responsibilities. In the name of Jesus the Redeemer, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Gresa, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

for three days, on account of illness. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation: 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Sincerely, yours, 
The resignation was accepted. 
H. H. HOGAN, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider in the House the bill (S. 3689) authorizing the Postmaster 
General to cancel or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. I. 
Hogan, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill S. 3689. 

Mr. COX. Let it be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That should the Postmaster General find as a fact 
that the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was entered into prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
war with Germany, and that the prices agreed to be paid in said contract 
are at the present time inequitable and unjust by reason of the in- 
crease in the cost of materials and labor employed in the performance 
of such contract, the Postmaster General is authorized, im his discretion, 
with the consent of the said H. H. Ho and his bondsmen, to cancel 
the same or to readjust the terms of said contract in suely manner as to 
relieve the contractor from the hardships being by him suffered on ace 
count of such increased costs and expenses. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-seven Members present, not a quorum. - 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following-named Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


CHRISTOPHER D. SULLIVAN. 


Anthony Currie, Mich, Fuller, Mass. Humphreys 
Austin rry, Cal. Godwin, N. C. Husted 
Bacharach Dallinger Goodall Hutchinson 
Beakes arrow Graham, Pa. Ireland 

Bland Davidson Gray, Ala. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Bowers Drukker Gray. N. J. Jones, Va. 
Britten Dyer Green, Iowa Kahn 

Campbell, Kans. Eagan gregg King 

Capstick Eagle Hamilton, N. J. LaGuardia 
Carter. Ellsworth Haugen Littleapage 
Clark, Fla. Fairchild. B.L. Heintz Lunn z 
Coady Fairchild, G. W. Hollingsworth MeCormick 
8 Ohio Flynn . Hood MeLaughlin, Pa. 
Cople ocht Houston Maher 

Costello Francis Huddleston Mann 
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Miller, Minn, Purnell Scott, Pa. Vare 
Moores, Ind. Ragsdale Scully Venable 
Neely Robinson Slem oigt 
Nelson Rodenberg Smith, T. F. Ward 
Nicholls, S. C. Rucker Sterling, III. Webb 
Nichols, Mich. Sabath Strong Wilson, La 
Nolan Sanders, Ind. Tinkham Wilson, Tex. 
sate Sanders, La. Van Dyke Winslow 

"rice 


The SPEAKER. 
their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 


On this call 335 Members have answered to 


SENATE DILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV. Senate bill of the following titie 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3433. An act requiring the Government to furnish uniforms 
to officers of the Army or Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I nominate for election the 
gentleman from New Mexico, WILLIAM B. WALTON, as a member 
of the Committee on Irrigation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina nomi- 
nates the gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. Wirri1am B. WALTON, 
to be a member of the Committee on Irrigation. 

The question was taken, and Mr. Warton was elected. 


II. H. HOGAN. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 8689, authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to cancel or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. H. 
Hogan, at Kansas City, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. I object. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY DILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9867) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garner 
in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, presenting, as chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the first bill from that committee since it fell to my lot to 
succeed the distinguished gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, I believe that I may be pardoned for saying just a very 
few words outside of the bill proper. There has been in this 
country from time to time, and especially recently, considerable 
agitation for what is generally spoken of as a budget system 
for the consideration of the financial affairs of the Nation. Un- 
fortunately we have always been more or less under the tyranny 
of phrases, and, as a result of that loose thinking that some- 
times seems to be a national characteristic, many people speak 
about a budget system without any realization of what is in- 
volved, and much criticism that is unintelligent is leveled at 
Congress, and much praise is given administrative suggestion 
because of the supposed failure of Congress to institute a budget 
system. 

I shall not to-day take time to go elaborately into this sub- 
ject. I hope at a future day to speak concerning it at length, 
but I do want to say a few words touching the recommendation 
that has been made by the President of the United States in 
favor of one appropriating committee of the House, and also 
touching the broad aspect of a budget. Personally I have 
always favored a concentration of appropriating power, but I 
do not consider that that represents In any degree an adequate 
remedy or anything more than a step toward a budget consid- 
eration, and I have not sought to press it at this time because 
of the tremendous tasks that are placed upon Congress and the 
Government in connection with the prosecution of this war. 
To undertake a reform of that magnitude, a reform that did 
uot meet with the universal acquiescence of the House, would 


have been simply to cripple and not help in the presentation 


of great financial bills. No man at this time desires to be 
chairman of the appropriating committee carrying the power 
to appropriate for all departments unless he could have behind 
him the support of the entire membership of the House. To 
have undertaken that reform, even though a majority of this 
Congress favored it, and then to have been faced with a 
minority that was opposed to and sullen because of such a 
change would have been to so cripple the efliciency of the com- 
mittee having charge of appropriations as to have practically 
destroyed it; and realizing that, it would have been folly on 
the part of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
now to urge that reform. But I am not willing that the absence 
of any action should be construed as a permanent acquiescence 
in the present system. 

But even the putting of all power into the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or any other committee would of itself 
be of little value unless it was accompanied, first, by the pre- 
sentation of estimates from the administrative branch of the 
Government in budget form, and second, the consideration by 
the Congress of those estimates in their totals, as well as in their 
separate details. 

It is a simple faet that there is nothing required except an 
Executive order in order immediately to put into effect an ad- 
ministrative consideration of estimates from a budgetary stand- 
point. At present all estimates are made by the heads of the 
various departments, and they go to the various Cabinet omi- 
cials, who in-turn give them to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who transmits them to Congress. He transmits them without 
any power to review them to change them, but simply as the 
messenger through which they reach Congress. Nothing is 
needed except the desire of a President—and this has been true 
always—to have consideration at his council chamber of those 
estimates as they come from the various departments in their 
relationship to each other, and the giving to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to act as a real financial head of the 
Government with power to supervise and control the estimates 
of the various departments. And until that reform is under- 
taken by the administrative end of the Government no real 
budgetary system can be put into effect. That fact should be 
borne in mind by those who are so free unintelligently to criti- 
cize the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the budget system were in effect to-day 
and this committee was called upon to report simply on the 
request of the department under the budget system, this bill 
would carry $523,572,000 more than it does. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not necessarily. Congress would not have 
to vote all that was asked, simply because asked, as a result 
of a budgetary consideration by the administrative officers 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want to be diverted into too long 
a talk on this question, because I have so much to present in 
connection with the bill. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MONDELL, My recollection is that President Taft at 
one time made something of an effort along this line. I do not 
know whether he had a Cabinet consideration of estimates or a 
personal consideration by the President. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Every President has had a certain considera- 
tion by the Cabinet and by himself of the estimates made by 
the different departments in their relation to each other, but 
there has never been a Secretary of the Treasury with the 
power to revise and control the estimates of other departments. 
I called attention, in a speech made a number of years ngo dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Taft, to the effort that was made 
by John Sherman as Secretary of the Treasury to obtain just 
that power and the opposition it met with from every other 
Cabinet official. an opposition which served to prevent the re- 
form being adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman stated that he believed that 
it would not be wise to have the appropriations in the hands of 
one committee so long as there was an active minority opposed 
to it. I assume those views are limited to the duration of the 
war, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. I did not mean to make it 


so broad as to say that because there was always somebody 
objecting that therefore it should not be done; but I did mean 
to say that at this time to undertake a reform of that magni- 
tude without the general consent of everybody would be to 
simply confuse and not clarify the situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought that was what the gentleman had 
in mind. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. And as a practical man I tried to recognize 
that situation. The true idea of a budget is one that requires 
the consideration of expenditures in their relationship not simply 
to the merit of the activity proposed but also the relative merit 
of one activity as compared to another, and this consideration 
in its relationship to the fundamental one of the ability of the 
country properly to stand the taxation necessary to pay for the 
expenditures made. In other words, in peace times, after deter- 
mining the desirability of expenditures, the amount of them that 
are to be made should be determined by the burden that they 
will place upon the Nation. 

But in war times just the converse of that proposition becomes 
true as to the large expenditures, because in time of war you 
have to consider not what you properly can do, but what you 
must do. We make appropriations at this time of war not with 
regard to the burden that they will place upon the people of 
America, but we make them with regard to the requirements of 
prosecuting and winning the war and because that is superla- 
tive every other consideration must give way. So there is an 
entirely different relationship in regard to expenditures in war 
times than what they are in peace times, and the need for a 
budget in a peace-time sense does not exist in war time. 

Now, there is another matter in connection with the budget 
that is very important for the Congress to consider whenever 
we get to a period where consideration can be given to other 
than war matters. No man trusts an agent that he can not con- 
trol. Under our system of government the legislative branch 
does not control the administrative agents of the Government. 
We ean deny them moneys, but except to a very limited sense 
we have nothing to do with the selection of the various agents 
who carry out the various policies. If a member of the Cabinet 
is carrying on work in an unsatisfactory way to the Govern- 
ment, Congress has no control over him, or rather has no con- 
trol by which he can be removed and other of its choice selected. 
It can simply express its lack of confidence by refusing moneys, 
but the President alone can determine the personnel. Now, the 
result of that has always been, and probably always will be, to 
cause a certain amount of friction between the legislative and 
administrative ends of government, and as a result of that the 
legislative end has undertaken to prevent what it thought 
would be abuses of power by constant limitations and by classifi- 
cations and enumerations, so that our supply bills have become 
so detailed that the committees dealing with them and the 
Congress dealing with them spend days and weeks and months in 
consideration of details that ought not to concern Congress at 
all, because just to the extent that the Congress is forced to 
give its time annually to little details—the number of clerks, 
the salaries they shall be paid, and the internal organization of 
this bureau and that bureau—just to that extent will it cease to 
have a voice in the great policies of the Government. And that 
is what has been happening for the past 40 years in America. 

More and more Congress spends hours and days of debate 
touching clerks’ salaries and less and less touching the great 
policies of the Nation. If this body, the responsible representa- 
tive body in a true democracy, is to have the power it ought 
to have, it must have time to deal with the big things and 
not the need of dealing with the small things. Now, in order 
that that may happen we must have a reform in the methods 
of governmental bookkeeping. At present your governmental 
bookkeeping is for one purpose, and one purpose only, and 
that is to prevent embezzlement or misappropriation of funds, 
and it performs that service exceedingly well, but it per- 
forms no other. All of your appropriations are so made and 
your bookkeeping accounts so kept that they serve only in pre- 
venting Smith or Brown frem spending money for some purpose 
other than that for which it was appropriated, but do not require 
or show economy of expenditure, There is no system by which 
the legislative body could take the expenditures of a previous 
period and from them determine whether they have been econom- 
ically or wastefully expended ; and as a result, in order to ascer- 
tain that, we go through a cross-examination of individuals that 
amounts at times to a severe grilling of them and frequently 
without obtaining any real result. When we find some abuse we 
come in and recommend a particular provision prohibiting the 
doing of something that we think brought on the abuse and we 
tie the hands, or try to tie the hands, of an incompetent adminis- 
trative officer, and then wake up a few weeks afterwards and 
find we have niso tied the hands of all the good administrative 
officers as well and that the bad administrative officer has usually 
found some method of circumventing the prohibition that we 
placed upon him. I remember a great speech made by Roosevelt 
some years ago in which this was the dominant thought, that 
you ean not tie a man's hands and prevent him from doing harm 
without at the same time preventing him from doing good. 
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Now, our Government was built in the beginning upon the 
theory that all power would be abused and that the only remedy 
for the abuse of power was so to divide it as to prevent anyone 
from doing much harin, and, incidentally, we succeeded as well 
in preventing a great many people from doing much good, and 
if it was not for the practicability of the people of America in 
overriding mechanical obstacles that are constantly put in their 
way we would have more difliculty than we have. Now, if you 
will get a system so you can know whether an administrative 
officer is well or badly performing his functions, then the remedy _ 
will be not to curtail his power, but to cut off his head when he 
does not deliver. [Applause.] When he fails to show that he 
is an efficient officer let him go into the discard and let some 
man of capacity take his place. [Applause.] That is the 
tendency of all modern government everywhere except here on 
this floor and in national matters. 

Mr. MADDEN. What suggestion has the gentleman to offer? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The whole tendency of modern govern- 
mental thought is to put responsibility and power together, and 
then the people, knowing who is responsible, know how to 
remedy matters when things go wrong. 


Aq!“ he 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. What is the gentleman's remedy; how is the 


gentleman going to reach the question that he is talking about 
now; how is he going to get control over the executive branch 
of the Government through the Congress so as to compel them 
to be efficient, economical, and effective? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Part of it can not be done without a great 
change in our organic law. Part of it can be done by one of 
the suggestions I have just made, and that is a system of book- 
keeping that will enable committees to see what has been done 
in the previous year without going through the labor that we 
go through now. We have to examine into everything now in 
order to find out anything that may be wrong. A proper system 
of cost keeping, a modern system, whereby you find what it 
costs to perform 2 given activity would enable a committee re- 
viewing the activities of the Government for any previous 
period to determine whether it had been economically done or 
not, and then when it found it had not been so performed, it 
could very easily deal with that particular situation, and it would 
not have to spend the time it now does in going into every de- 
tail. It could then appropriate moneys in lump sums very much 
larger than we have done in the past. 

There has grown up an idea, that I shared here for muny 
years, that it was the wise thing for Congress to appropriate 
money in great detail specifiying and limiting power of adminis- 
trative officers. It was the prevalent idea of the committee 
of which Jam a member, and particularly the prevalent idea oft 
the then distinguished clerk of that committee, Mr. Courts, 
and yet it is an idea that is fundamentally wrong, because it is 
bound to lead, as it is leading, to w. rse and worse confusion. 

One result is that a good administrative officer has to ask 
for more money for ench purpose than he would have to ask as 
a total for all purposes, because he is limited and tied, and has 
no leeway. So what I would like to see is a reform in the 
methods of keeping the accounts, whereby the committees contd 
check up their activities and fix responsibility, and then we could 
appropriate money in large sums; and that part of the appropria- 
tion which is mechanical could be made each year as it is made 
in most governments, by a few lines of legislation, without a 
rewriting ef so many clerks of Class A, B. C, and L, and free 
Congress from spending its time with little, insignificant things. 
We have reached a time and place in the world's affairs where 
the Congress of the United States must consider bigger matters 
than simply the pay of a particular clerk and a particular de- 


ent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman was discussing in 
a way the responsibility of Cabinet officers to Congress. I had 
a letter the other day from a gentleman who is quite a student, 
and who suggested in his letter that a change ought to be made 
whereby Congress, by a vote of lack of confidence in a Cabinet 
officer, would automatically vacate that office. Would the gen- 
tleman think that such an arrangement as that, patterned some- 
what after the English system, would be a remedy for what he 


suggests? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps so, though it enrries with it more 
changes than just what the suggestion indicates. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In just a moment. I would welcome giving 
Cabinet officers certain days on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I would do-it for two reasons—not only to give 
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the Cabinet officer an opportunity to present his case in the 
open, but T would also do it because it would give to Congress 
an opportunity to explode a great many false reputations that 
bave existed in America for a great many years past. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to ask the gentleman if by what he 
has just said he intended to convey the idea that he favors 
great appropriations rather than enumerating the causes for 
which the money is appropriated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I do not. I mean to say that when you 
have a system of bookkeeping by which you can tell when a man 
is not only disregarding the purpose for which moneys are given, 
but also when he has expended them unwisely and extravagantly, 
that then we can afford to appropriate in large sums with less 
specification, because every adminstrative officer will know that 
on his head rests the responsibility of having those moneys 
properly expended and that he can not hide or shirk that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. ROSE. In what manner then would you bring befere the 
Congress the items making up the appropriations asked for? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would bring them as we are bringing some 
now, but by the reform we would not be doing it without Con- 
gress knowing anything about it half the time. Dozens and 
dozens of items are being carried in great lump sums, and have 
been carried in years past, because if we were to specify all of 
them we would simply do nothing else. Take ordnance, and you 
vote a thousand million dollars to ordnance officers to expend. 
Even in the old days you voted five to ten millions of dollars to 
them in three or four lines. Now, you had to trust those officials 
in the expenditure of those appropriations. And then you would 
turn around and specify to the last degree how many people 
those ordnance officers should have as clerks in their offices, 
You gave them the control over millions and millions, and said, 
“You are not worthy of being trusted to say whether you ought 
to have five or seven clerks in the administration of that fund.” 
And if you can get folly worse than that, I have yet to see it. 
And you did it without any system of bookkeeping and report 

to Congress whereby you could tell how well or poorly the work 
was being done and only by examinations that a few committees 
occasionally made as to some expenditures did you learn some of 
the facts that ought to be plainly shown by periodical state- 
ments. 

What has been the result? When the great war broke there 
happened just what I prophesied three years ago would happen, 
namely, a breakdown at the desk of these administrative officers, 
not because they were inefficient, not because the Government 
was not efficient in the sense that term is used ordinarily, but 
because Congress had refused for years to give u sufficient corps 
capable of expending quickly and dealing with a great matter 
such as was thrust upon it. And every man who wants to be 
honest must admit it. And yet there is always a tendency here 
to blame the other man for failures and never to look into our 
ewn hearts to see how far we are to blame for those things. 

But I do not desire now to deal further with the subject of 
the budget. I hope to make to the House some time a speech 
at some length dealing with that alone. However, I did not 
want as chairman of the committee to present my first bill and 
totally ignore this very important subject. 

I desire now to address myself to the bill. It is one of great 
magnitude. It is a bill that carries in the way of cash an 
authorization for more money than used to be expended in the 
entire running of the Government for a fiscal year. In other 
words, as a matter of deficiency, to make up the things that 
were overlooked or could not be anticipated, we are now ap- 
propriating more money than we formerly appropriated for the 
entire conduct of the Government for a year. And that is but 
an illustration of this great essential fact, that should be borne 
in the minds of all men in responsible place, that the most diffi- 
cult thing that has come to a public man now, to-day, is.to keep 
a proper perspective, to realize something of the magnitude of 
affairs in the great drama that is being played and of which he 
is a part. 

1 could stand on this floor for hours and speak nothing that 
was not literally true, and speak nothing that was not critical 
of the prosecution of this war; and yet my speech would be 
false. And I could stand here for a day and speak of nothing 
that was not complimentary and to the credit of the adminis- 

- tration of this war, every word of it being true, and yet my 
speech would be false. And so it is very easy for gentlemen 
to find things that are wrong. It is very easy to enumerate 
what seems a great many things that are wrong and thereby 
conclude that everything is wrong, and yet the facts, the real 
facts. would not warrant it, because the onl; way to judge is 
to judge not of some, but all, to know not simply the truth, 


but all the truth, if you are going to pass real Judgment upon 
what has been done. 

Now. perhaps at no place in this Government does there 
come in the course of time more information, scattered and 
from inany directions, but still more information touching the 
prosecution of this war, than at the committee table of the 
Committee on Appropriations, because that committee lust fall 
made all the war appropriations, and this year it has had to 
consider, as it always has considered, deficiencies; and in con- 
sidering deficiencies, of necessity you have had to consider the 
various activities of the different departments. Men get im- 
pressions as the result of months of testimony and talk with 
many men. I have some impressions touching this war and 
touching the country’s condition. There are so many men who 
have volunteered to play the rôle of critics and of panegyrists 
that it does not seem necessary for me to adopt either rôle. 
and I shall not attempt it to-day. But it may not be amiss if 
I should state what to my mind consitutes the great problem 
in the eficient prosecution of this war and on the doing of which 
will depend from now on how well or how badly we play our 
part. Three words describe three things involved, pnd they ure 
all intimately linked tozether—ships, cars, storage, 

The latter, people have not thought a great deal sf. and yet 
it is one of the things that has served to accentuate the difi- 
culties relative to the other two. If you have a superabundance 
of cargo space, and if you have a rail transportation system 
more than adequate, storage becomes a negligible proposition. 
3ut to the extent that either rail transportation or ocean 
transportation is deficient, to that extent does storage become 
ot the first importance, because if it be deficient it simply serves 
to put an added burden upon rail und ocean transportation nnd 
to make eyen greater the deficiency in those two branches. 

Now, that is what has occurred in large weasure in connec- 
tion with this war. This country has not had for the past 10 
years or more an adequate transportation systemi—rail trans- 
portation system—and it was perfectly apparent to every 
thoughtful man—and if you will hunt through the files of de- 
bates here and of speeches elsewhere you will find that time 
and time again attention has been ealled to the fact—that 
whenever this country got into the full tide of prosperity and 
of economic development and of output the rail transportation 
would prove totally inadequate. Weill, the rail transportation 
was not only called upon to deal with what might be called the 
output of ordinary good times, bit it was required to denl with 
an expansion such as the country had never known. We U lun 
been expanding in manufacture here in America before we went 
into the war, and since fo an extent never dreamen of before, 
and that in turn has made an output vastly greater—a touunge 
output—than what existed shortly prior to that, when there 
had been a lessening of industri ul activity in the country. 

In connection with that absence of rail transportation facili- 
ties was an antiquated system of storage and of wharfage and 
port facilities. We never have had for many decades a great 
ocenn carrying fleet, the reasons for which are manifold, und 
I will not now undertake to speak of them; but everyone was 
conscious of the fact that the country was sorely lacking in 
ships, and, of course, with the tremendous falling off of ton- 
nage caused by the depredations of the U-boats the toimage of 
the world has become inadequate, and of necessity that pre- 
sented u problem of first importance. 

Now, we had the railroads unequal to their burden; we had 
unequal storage facilities. and we had a lack of ships. 

This was not any particular person’s fault; certainly it was 
not any political party’s fault that has been in power only the 
last few years. But as a result of it, railroad cars became ware- 
houses and piers became warehouses; sheds and plers that 
were meant to be used for the loading and unloading of freight 
were used as warehouses for the storage of freight, and there 
began to pile up thousands and thousands of tons of freight at 
our eastern seaboard. The situation was made worse by virtue 
of several other matters. The industrial activity of this coun- 
try, speaking by and large, is confined in one geographical 
section. In a big sense the East. the Northeast. and a little 
section of the Middle West represent the great manufacturing 
section of America, and as a result of it, it was natural that 
for an immediate, quick output you had to go into that section, 

What has been the result? The result has been that you have 
placed in three or four States of the Union the great majority 
of the war orders of the Government. You have added conges- 


tion there and a burden there upon transportation that served 
to disrupt and interfere with transportation everywhere else. 
That involved your fuel problem. It brought a problem so ncute 
that it was necessary to turn in and take drastic action relative 
to the use and transportation of coal. 
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I hold in my hand an outline map of the United States. 
Gentlemen will see a lot of dots at different places which indi- 
cate various contracts for war material that have been placed 
in America. What does it show? It shows that out of twenty- 
three hundred odd firms, holding about fifty-odd thousand im- 
portant war contracts of the Government, a fourth are in New 
York State, half are in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and three-fourths are in seven States. Is it any wonder that 
you have a labor problem that is involving the best thought of 
America in order that these factories may continue their output 
without diminution? 

Is it any wonder that you got a congestion of freight as a re- 
sult of that? And yet that was not altogether a matter that 
could have been prevented. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. HARDY. In the gentleman’s opinion does not that same 


condition accentuate the housing problem that is now one of 
the important questions confronting the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why, yes. That was part of what I meant 
by the labor problem, 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, we ought to try to decentralize 
some of this Government industry? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is easier to say, perhaps, than to do, 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Before the gentleman gets away 
from this subject of storage in railroad cars, has he any infor- 
mation as to the number of cars that are now held on side- 
tracks as warehouses? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I have not. I was unable to go into 
that detail. I am afraid I have gone into so much detail now 
in the hearings that I am liable to make the mistake that I 
was accusing the Congress of making—thinking too much of 
little things and not enough of big ones. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Let me say, I have read somewhere 
that there were 700,000 cars held for storage purposes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not really know, and, of course, the 
number would change from day to day. My understanding is 
that there has recently been a very great relief of the situation, 
due to the drastic action that was taken in connection with fuel; 
and I know from a talk I had not later than this morning that 
the conditions at the seaboard are very greatly improved, and 
that steps are actually being taken which warrant the assertion 
that that situation, to the extent that it is solvable—because 
there are certain conditions which you can not change—is being 
solved. 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to say to the gentleman, how- 
ever, that I have just come back from central New York, and 
the embargo conditions up there are exactly the same as they 
have been for the past five or six weeks. There has been prac- 
tically no relief there. ! 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be; but again I suggest that you 
have to look at the whole picture and not at one part of it. 
You can take a dime and hold it close enough to your eye to 
shut out the entire horizon. 

Mr. FOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSS. Does not the gentleman think a mistake has been 
made in shipping goods from the point of production down to 
the eastern seaboard before they were ready to put them on 
board the ships, thereby congesting a large amount of goods 
in the East here? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In some measure that is true. 

Mr. FOSS. Thereby necessitating the building of these 
warehouses. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In a measure that is true. Yet it is only 
fair to say that some of the very manufacturing firms in the 
gentleman’s country and elsewhere have been ‘insisting that 
they be permitted to ship goods so as to get them out of their 
way so that they could go on producing others. It is so easy 
to stand here looking backward and say, This, that, or the 
other thing should have been done“; but we all learn by ex- 
perience. One of the real problems has been to coordinate pro- 
duction’ with transportation facilities, both by rail and by 
water, and in turn to coordinate transportation facilities with 
men—with men at the front. s 

The critic in one breath wants to know why you do not put 
more men across the water. He rarely knows how many men 
are there, or how many men are going, but the less he 
knows about either fact the more he cries out, Why are 
they not going across the water?” And then in the next 
breath he wants to know why on earth you congest the 
freight at your ports of embarkation. The men who go 
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across the water determine the amount of freight that has to 
go to the coast and how fast it has to go there. These things 
are tied together in such a way that it is not easy to solve them. 
Now, there is in this bill an appropriation of $100,000,000, with 
a contract authorization of $50,000,000, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring storage facilities on the Atlantic coast and in the in- 
terior. Gen. Goethals, who is now in charge of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and is also an acting member of the staff 
in charge of storage, came before the committee with a proposi- 
tion looking to the expenditure of that amount of money. He 
very frankly stated that he was not prepared to give to the com- 
mittee all of the details of that proposal, but as a member of 
the New York Port and Harbor Development Commission he 
had become familiar particularly with conditions there, and he 
and other gentlemen were making studies of conditions gen- 
erally, and he said it was perfectly apparent that that amount, 
and probably a greater amount of money, would be needed in 
order to create the proper storage facilities. I want to say in 
passing that some of this work is going on now, and that this 
remedy is not awaiting the passage of this bill, for which I am 
glad. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
foreign shores? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a problem there, but it is separate 
from what I am talking about now. I shail be glad to speak 
of it a little later. 

The committee did not undertake to limit or to tie the ex- 
penditure of this amount of money. We were not in a position, 
and I do not think Congress is in a position, to determine where 
and how the storage facilities should be acquired; but we pro- 
pose, in the voting of this money, that the administrative officers 
may have the means, and then upon them will rest the responsi- 
bility of supplying the country with proper storage facilities. 
The plan as stated by Gen. Goethals was only tentative, and 
therefore was subject to some revision, and I understand infor- 
mally has received some revision. It looked to 30 days’ storage 
capacity at the coast and six months’ or less capacity in the 
interior. That is tied to a plan touching transportation of troops 
abroad, and I do not feel that I ought to undertake to enumerate 
in detail the amount of material and supplies that they should 
carry with them; but it is hoped and believed that this will 
result in giving us such storage facilities as will make unneces- 
sary undue delays in transportation by rail or by boat. It re- 
quires but a moment’s thought to realize that if in the loading 
of a vessel you take two or three days longer than you ought, or 
if in the unloading of it you take two or three days longer 
than you ought, you have to just that extent reduced the number 
of ships you have in over-seas transportation, and to any extent 
that you can accelerate the loading and unleading of ships, to 
that extent you have added to your tonnage, because you make 
more trips possible with the same ships. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the committee consider 
the wisdom or unwisdom of concentrating this storage business 
at one port along the coast of the United States? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; the committee did not. The committee 
did not believe—perhaps that is putting it too broad—but I do 
not believe I have suflicient capacity or the time to qualify me 
to pass upon that matter. The statement was made in the 
hearings that in a large measure six different ports would be 
developed for the use of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a general impression 
that the concentration of the war business of the country at 
one port has been responsible for much of our transportation 
difficulties. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true, and it is also true that that 
impression usually represents nothing but the selfishness of a 
locality not favored. There is an impression abroad that there 
is too much shipbuilding in Philadelphia. I do not share that 
belief, but that is the impression caused by the greed of other 
localities that would like the business; and it is that same sort 
or narrow viewpoint that makes men complain, without looking 
at the whole picture, because their locality does not happen to 
be the favored locality. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There may be some natural 
advantages elsewhere, apart from other reasons. Why should 
other points, like Charleston, Savannah, Norfolk, Jacksonville, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia be left out of consid- 
eration? r 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the first place, the gentleman has assumed 
a premise which I do not think exists, and, in the second place, 
if I was able to answer him I would know the whole problem, 
and I do not. I do not know what place ought to be used; 1 
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have not the information and could not get it short of six 


months’ study. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been said here—the 
gentleman did not say it—that as much as $25,000,000 might be 
spent in extending the storage facilities at one port. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would not be at all surprised, and I have 
no doubt it would be justified. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will read him the ports that are going to be used. I will say 
this, further, to him, that, whether he likes it or does not, you 
enn not possibly take away the primacy of New York as a great 
port of embarkation. You can not do it, not simply because of 
the port, but you can not do it on account of the trade condi- 
tions and the rail conditions and a lot of other things that can 
not be changed overnight. It may be, and probably is, exceed- 
ingly unfortunate for war purposes that there grew up in 
America transportation methods and systems and ports and 
cities without relationship to war needs, but they have; and, these 
facts being so, we can not run away from them, and men who 
start to criticize ought to remember them in their criticisms. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman pardon me 
for one more question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, I do not mean my answer to apply 
personally to the gentleman from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that. I did 
raise the question of the wisdom of this concentration. It 
seemed to me a fair question whether it is wise, from a govern- 
mental viewpoint or from a military standpoint, to concentrate 
all shipping business at one place. The possibility of the enemy 
making an attack on that point adds to the seriousness of the 
question. 4 

Mr. SHERLEY. I question whether that is a matter that 
the Committee on Appropriations could decide. I do. not think 
it could come to a wise conclusion, for it has not the means. I 
read from the hearings, page 503, where Gen. Goethals says: 

In the general scheme, as I have outlined it, we contemplate using 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News as 
a part of the Norfolk scheme, and Charleston, 

I am assuming that Gen. Goethals and the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with him, men distinguished for their achievements in 
private business life, have worked out a scheme that is proper 
and practicable. If they have not, we are that much to the 
worse; but I am satisfied that a better one can not be worked 
out by legislative enactment. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not that scheme involve practically the 
utter neglect of every port west of the Mississippi River and, 
in fact, west of Florida? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I think it does, in a large measure. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not that leave the transportation that 
ought naturally to come down the western section of the coun- 
try for export, leave it unprovided for, and tend to congest—the 
very thing that the gentleman complains of? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I think not; and for the very plain 
reason that if the gentleman will take a map and draw the 
distance from Galveston or New Orleans to France, then draw 
a line from Charleston, one from Baltimore, one from Phila- 
delphia, one from Boston, I think he will get his answer, bear- 
ing in mind that the longer a ship takes to go across the sea 
the less number of trips it can make. 

Mr. HARDY. But if you are so congested with freight in the 
eastern ports that you can not get the ships unloaded, you have 
destroyed your transportation. { 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, if you can not move it out of 
New York, you had better move it at New Orleans, but this 
$150,000,000 is to make it more expeditious to move it to these 
various ports and to get it across the water. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was in New York the other day talking 
with quite a number of men on this very subject, and they said 
that there was a considerable quantity of munitions passing 
through New York that they would be glad to have passed 
through the port of Philadelphia. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. All I can say, and I do not want to see 
discourteous—as I may seem tọ have been in my desire to be 
emphatic—I think this problem will be worked out by those 
who have the time and who have the information very much 
better than we can hope to work it out on the floor of Con- 


gress. 6 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves this subject 
of unloading ships, I want to say that he may recollect the 
statement of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Miter], which 
came under his personal observation, that the unloading of a 
ship of steel goods at a port in France took 60 days, 


—— —  . 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is possible, and one of the reasons 
was that in the loading of that ship on this side it was loaded 
without any real knowledge of the problem of unloading it, or, 
even if the knowledge existed, without the facilities to get it 
loaded properly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That ship could probably have made 
two complete trips in that time. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit me, I think that one of the problems that the War 
Department now has under serious consideration is the unload- 
ing of ships across the water, and that, too, is complicated by 
the fact that their port facilities are very limited. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am aware of that, and we are carrying 
moneys for that in this bill, Part of the moneys being provided 
for the Engineer Department are for the purpose of improving 
facilities abroad in the unloading of ships and in the transporta- 
tion and movement to the front of the munitions that go there, 
That illustrates another proposition, that the same men who 
now as critics complain about the lack of port facilities in 
France are the same distinguished gentlemen who insisted upon 
putting fighting men on the front, and who interfered by their 
agitation with the orderly plan of developing facilities for han- 
dling troops before you put the troops there in great mass. You 
can not eat your cake and have it, too. You can not do certain 
things except at the expense of other things, and there has been 
much childish and unreasoning criticism by men who have in- 
sisted on a thing being done without realizing that when done 
it prevented something else of equal or greater importance. But 
that is to be expected because we are dealing with big matters 
that are beyond the ken of most of us, and mistakes necessarily 
are made, and mistakes are imagined when they are not made. 

I want to pass now from this desultory statement, touching 
what I believe to be, as I have stated, the most important phase 
of our war problem, to a consideration of the details of the bill 
itself. The estimates as submitted to Congress amounted in 
the way of appropriations and authorizations to $1,635,792,341.64. 
The total of the amount of appropriations and authorizations 
granted is $528,572,259.18 less than that sum. The amount of 
direct apprpriations is $907,897,259.18 less than the amount of 
direct appropriations requested, and the amount of authoriza- 
tions granted is $378.825,000 more than the amount of authori- 
zations requested. That means that we have very greatly cut 
the amount of money appropriated and we have considerably in- 
creased the amount of contract authorizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one hour more, in the hope that I shall not use it all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may continue until he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to do that within one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one hour more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I stated, we have increased the authoriza- 
tions and decreased the cash, but we have decreased both au- 
thorizations and cash by more than $500,000,000, It is proper 
that some general explanation should be given of so marked a 
cut as that. Let me say in advance that that cut, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, is made without in any sense impairing 
in the slightest degree the efficient prosecution of the war. No 
moneys anywhere were denied for any purpose that it was be- 
lieved were necessary for the prosecution of the war, and no 
member of the committee permitted any belief or hope as to an 
early termination of the war to control him in voting, because, 
manifestly, no more fatal mistake could be made than to under- 
take to act upon the belief that the war might end at an earlier 
period than the facts may Warrant. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman account for the wide 
difference of opinion between the executive heads of the Govern- 
ment and the committee on the matter of the amount of money 
needed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am going to explain that in a moment. 
Two hundred and ninety million dollars of that cut is repre- 
sented in a clothing estimate, which was not allowed for this 
reason.. But little if any of that money will be needed prior 
to the Ist of July, and this bill is a deficiency bill to make 
provision for the needs of the various departments up to July 1, 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In just a moment. I think I will anticipate 
the question. The Army and the Navy have a right to incur 
deficiencies to any amount necessary in connection with cloth- 
ing and are ordering and have ordered all the clothing that is 
believed neeessary. Therefore, the giving of this amount would 
have no value in speeding up in the slightest degree the matter 
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of clothing, and it was thought desirable that the actual amount 
that should be necessary to pay the clothing bill should be left 
to the consideration of the Committee on Military Affairs, that 
deals with it under our present system, in connection with 
the Army bill, or if by chance later on it is necessary to con- 
sider it as a deficiency, there will be of necessity another defi- 
ciency bill, when the Appropriations Committee could do so 
more accurately than now, so we just cut it out of this bill 
entirely. I now yield to the gentleman. 5 

Mr. MADDEN. In view of the general information that is in 
the possession of everyone to the effect that most of the men 
in the cantonments have only one suit of clothes and only one 
pair of shoes, it would seem as if it would be very wise to 
allow the money so that they could pay for the shoes and the 
clothing they have to have in order to supply the needed cloth- 
ing to the men who are already short. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would seem so, if either of the gentle- 
man's statements was warranted by the situation, but they are 
not in my judgment. I do not think conditions are anything 
like what the gentleman states touching either shoes or clothing, 
but if they were the refusal of an appropriation of this money 
would not interfere one iota with the procurement of one shoe 
or one shoe lace or one coat or button on a coat, and if the 
gentleman will think for just a moment touching the power 
that exists in the Army and Navy to incur deficiencies for 
clothing purposes he will realize that my statement is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that, if the gentleman will allow 
me, but at the same time they ought to be paid for the things 
they supply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They will be. Their bills will not come in 
until after July. I have not heard of any clothing manufac- 
turer who was not being paid if his bill was properly pre- 
sented and audited. There is plenty of cash in the Treasury 
available for that purpose now. Now, to go on with the items 
showing cuts. Armories and arsenals, there was a cut of two 
and a half million dollars, and that is due to the elimination 
of certain matters which on reconsideration by the department 
were not pressed at this time and do not represent any real 
denial of moneys for any needed facilities. Transportation of 
the Army was cut $70,000,000, and it was cut that amount 
because of facts which were presented touching the probable 
transportation of men. It was not believed the amount was 
needed that was asked to the extent of $70,000,000. That is 
necessarily an estimate. Nobody can estimate accurately, but 
it had to be based somewhat upon the transportation that had 
taken place during the past six months and on the estimate of 
the next six months. Obviously, the amount for transportation 
the first six months would not be needed in the second because 


of the cost the first six months of assembling of all of our. 


present Army, but if more moneys are needed for that purpose 
it will be met as needed. There is some transportation that 
can be a matter of abuse, and it was thought wise that Con- 
gress should appropriate what seemed to be a sufficient amount 
without putting moneys at the disposal of the department 
beyond what was needed. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Does this transportation money apply to the 
moving of enlisted men between now and the ist of July? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman taking into consideration the 
possibility of the next draft being earlier than the 1st of July? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. That was part of the theory on which 
the whole item was based. Whether we have made a correct 
‘conclusion is difficult to say, but that item was presented, as 
I recall, by Col. Daly, of the War Department, and the cut that 
we made represents an agreed judgment of his and the com- 
mittee, and if it be an error it is one that will be corrected with- 
out difficulty. 

Mr. TILSON. As a matter of fact, I was trying to get at 
whether the gentleman had any information or whether it is 
possible at this time to tell whether the draft would be made the 
Ist of May or the Ist of July, and that might make a large dif- 
ference in this item. 


Mr. SHERLEY. My impression is, and I would not like to 


say it was more than an impression, that it contemplated that a 
draft would be made prior to July. Of course, not the calling 
in of all of these men but some portion of them. But that is just 
an impression, and I may be in error, because the gentleman 
will appreciate there is a lot of testimony that goes out of one's 
head. 

Mr. TILSON. I am perfectly aware that it is not probably 
known by anybody whether that will be done at one time or 
another. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Storage and shipping facilities. There is a 
cut there of $35,000,000, and that was really due to a duplication 


in large measure of estimates. I have spoken of the appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 with $50,000,000 authorization to the Quar- 
termaster General for this purpose. Mis estimate' was made 
after some estimates had been made and submitted in detail for 
storage at various places, and the bigger scheme swallowed up 
the smaller, and this $35,000,000 was deducted. 

There were construction items under the quartermaster, 
$85,000,000. Some of them represented real cuts where the 
committee did not believe that the amount was needed. For 
instance, I recal an item of $2,000,000 for painting cantonments. 
The committee thought if provision was made for painting the 
outside of the cantonments and a certain amount of interior 
work it was all that was necessary, and we did not need to spend 
all the money that was asked for painting both inside and out- 
side of these wooden buildings as a manner of preservation of 
them, particularly in view of the fact that nobody at this time 
was in a position to say for how long these cantonments would be 
used. There was an item of heating of garages for motor ve- 
hicles, $3,000,000. The committee did not allow it because be- 
fore this bill can become a law and long before these heating 
plants could be had, the weather itself will make unnecessary any 
heat for the garages. Now, this coming winter it may be necessary 
to heat some of these garages to prevent freezing both of water 
and gasoline in the tanks of many of these motors that are 
housed there and to enable men to work in them. But that was 
a matter which could go over. It was not so pressing as to be 
work that needs to be done now, as contemplated in a deficiency 
bill that provides only to July 1. There were some repairs at 
some camps which were cut, some items as to repair shops, 
where we did not think that a sufficient case was made to war- 
rant the increase of facilities at those camps in that particular. 
There was a cut of a half a million in the operation of camp 
utilities. There was a request for an additional cantonment of 
$8,185,000 and a cantonment for Ordnance personnel of 
$4,460,000 that were eliminated because there was nobody at 
this time prepared to state where they were to be and when 
they were needed. 

There was a cut touching refrigerator plants of $5,000,000, 
because that is carried in the lump-sum appropriation touching 
storage facilities There was for military posts and exchanges 
a cut of $250,000; barracks and quarters, seacoast posts, a cut 
of $2,209,000, which represents that much error in the presenta- 
tion of the estimates, which were checked up and caught up by 
the gentleman presenting the estimates and the committee. 

In the Medical Department there has been an allowance 
practically of everything that is asked. 

The Army Medical Corps figured originally, I believe—or per- 
haps it might be more accurate to state that provision was 
originally made—for a 3 per cent capacity in hospitals at the 
various camps and cantonments—3 per cent of the total ca- 
jacity of the camps and cantonments. The Surgeon General's 
Department seemed to believe that 5 per cent is now necessary 
in order to make assurance doubly sure against the sickness 
that might arise in connection with the training of men in 
these various camps and cantonments. They also estimated on 
the basis of 5 per cent capacity to take care of in this country 
the troops that might be overseas and facilities of 20 per cent 
capacity to take care overseas of the troops there. The Navy 
has a large program in the way of hospital facilities, and the 
Marine Public Health Service have another one. If it related 
to anything except the health and lives of the boys that are 
fighting for their country, this committee would have recom- 
mended, I have no doubt, considerable cuts in those estimates. 
It is not always that you find a bighly skilled medical officer 
who also is a fine business man. And the problem confronting 
the committee in connection with these estimates was not an 
easy one. We solve it by allowing what was asked, because 
that solution was along the line of safety for the lives and 
health of the boys. And perhaps that is about as explanatory 
a statement as can be made touching the estimates submitted 
by the various medical departments of the Government. 

Mr. TILSON. I wish to ask in regard to just one detail. 
Does the gentleman’s bill carry anything for sewage for hospi- 
tals at the National Guard camps? 

Mr. SHERLEY. My impression is that it does. 

Mr. TILSON. My observation in those camps leads me to 
believe that that was the thing most needed of all, namely, the 
sewage disposition from the hospitals of National Guard camps. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It carries everything that the medical men 
are able to think of. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Is it all contained in this medical 
department? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are some $18,000,000 contained in the 
way of construction, repairs, and enlargements of hospitals for 
the Army. ‘There is quite a considerable sum, several milliors 


of dollars, in the way of enlargement of marine hospitals, under 
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the Public Health Service, and quite a sum in this regard for 
the Navy. There are the items that are carried under the head 


of barracks’ and quarters, and water, sewers, roads and streets, 
and things of that kind, that would also relate directly or indi- 
rectly to matters of sanitation. Then there are certain items 
touching sanitation of areas outside of camps under the Public 
Health Service. 2 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I just observed that the items 
referred to were not in the medical department. 

Mr. TOWNER. I notice in the item of water and sewers at 
military posts the appropriation is over $13,000,000. I will ask 
the gentleman if that includes cantonments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It includes more than that. These are items 
that have been allowed. I say “allowed,” but it does not very 
much matter whether the committee thought it ought to be 
allowed or not. The money has been spent and the thing done, 
and we are simply paying the bill. I am not saying that in 
criticism. It is already spent, and ought to have been done. 
because these things were things of first importance, but mani- 
festly when it came to the committee as a proposition of money 
spent we had no option as to whether we would vote it or not. 

There has been estimated here $36,424,175 under the various 
heads of barracks and quarters, waters and sewers, regular 
supplies, roads, walks, wharves, and drainage, construction 
and repair of hospitals, dt the 16 cantonments, and there had 
been under the similar heads a total of $18,353,194 at the various 
10 camps. Then there are a number of items under the same 
head that relate to work done at other places outside of these 
16 cantonments and 16 camps. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘Those are included in other items in the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. “Barracks and quarters” is only car- 
ried once in the bill, and it represents money used for canton- 
ments and camps, and also for other purposes. There was sub- 
mitted to the committee, as the result of a suggestion made at 
the hearing last fall, a table that undertook to segregate and 
group these matters, and it is from that table that I have been 
endeavoring to read. 

Perhaps there are some other cuts that ought to be enumerated 
as being of suficient magnitude to deserve attention at this time. 

In the Provost Marshal's office there was a cut of $2,000,000. 
That $2,000,000 was a cut because of a request of that amount 
to reimburse the President’s fund, and that brings up a subject 
that it is well to speak of generally. The President very properly, 
as occasion arose from time to time in various departments, has 
advanced moneys to carry on necessary activities. As a very 
good illustration of that, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau was 
ereated by an act of Congress, passed a few days, or a week, 
miaybe, before Congress adjourned. Of necessity no adequate 
provision could be made by Congress for taking care of that 
organization. It has grown and is growing, and will continue 
to grow, by leaps and bounds. It was necessary for the Presi- 
dent to advance $500,000 to be used for that bureau in the em- 
ployment of clerks and procurement of space, and other purposes 
incident to the organization of the bureau. 

So In the case of the Provost Marshal's office, $2,000,000 was 
advanced; in other bureaus, lesser sums. In some instances, 
as in these two, requests were made for us to appropriate sums 
in order that that fund might be reimbursed. The committee 
concluded not to do that in any instance presented here, not 
in the slightest as a criticism of the President's use of the fund, 
for so far as it has come to the attention of the committee there 
has been no disposition on the part of the Executive to give 
funds indiscriminately and without thought; but because of a 
realization that of necessity- the President could not watch all 
of the details, and that it was not intended that the $100,000,000 
fund should be a revolving fund, always to be kept at that 
amount, but was given for the purpose of meeting exigencies as 
they arose, and that if subsequently there came such a diminu- 
tion of it as to make it desirable the President should be voted 
additional sums, Congress would unhesitatingly do it. This 
Congress and any Congress will always vote to the President of 
the United States the moneys necessary to meet situations such 
as this when the country is engaged in war; and, to the great 


credit of the country, it has never had a President that did not, 


deserve that confidence at the hands of the legislative branch 
of the Government. [Applause.] But just as a matter of keep- 
ing track of things, in order to prevent departments under- 
taking to get from the President moneys and then spending them 
without getting the viewpoint of Congress at all, and then com- 
ing to Congress and asking that the money be given back by 
which it could reimburse the President, the committee thought 
it wise not to recommend such sums, and has not done so. 

That explains that cut of 52,000,000 in connection with the 
Provost Marshal's office. 

In the Food and Fnel Administrations there was a cut of 


, $250,000. That is a joint fund, and while both Mr. Garfield 
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and Mr. Hoover expressed the belief and the desire that the 
fund should be separated and the two departments carried sep- 
arately in the future, and while the committee believed that 
that is a proper thing to do, it did not feel like doing it in a 
deficiency bill when in a few weeks the matter will come up for 
2 more minute examination in connection with the sundry civil 
bill. We cut the amount asked for because we believed that 
they did not need the full amount asked. It was not cut with 
the idea of restricting their activities, but certain estimates 
were made on the basis of an increased salary roll for a six 
months’ period. This bill will not become a law until, at the 
best, about four months before the end of the period. Mani- 
festly in many instances there should have been a cut of one- 
third in connection with salaries and expenses of that sort. In 
that way will be explained many of these cuts. 

Now, there are a great number of other items. that come from 
all the different departments of the Government. It is a time 
when the war, like charity, is made to cover a multitude of 
sins, and when a department, whether it has any relationship 
to the war or not, is glad to take war as an excuse for getting 
moneys for increasing its activities. So far as we could we 
tried to check those things, and where we thought moneys were 
being asked that were not necessary we cut them. i 

There were certain deficiencies that were perfeetly patent. 
There is quite à deficiency here in regard to soldiers’ homes, 
which was allowed in its ent’rety. It grew out of the increased 
cost of food and fuel. It did not require very much of argu- 
ment to convince anybody who has to pay his own bills that it 
was costing the Government more money to pay its bills in 
regard to both food and fuel, and those matters became matters 
of mathematical calculation in large measure. 

There was an est' mate of $6,000,000 to furnish seeds to the 
farmers of the country at cost. That was submitted to the 
committee and was cut $2,000,000. It was cut $2,000,000 be- 
cause of a belief that with the $2,500,000 which they have avail- 
able, and which was voted them last fall, and with the $4,000,- 
000 which will be made available through the passage of this 
bill they would have as large a fund as was needed. That 
fund is a revolving fund. One of the questions that came up 
was how far they would be able to turn over the money. Mani- 
festly they will begin buying right away the seed, and mani- 
restly they will have to sell that seed very shortly, the time 
being shorter or longer according as the planting season is earlier 
in one section and later in another section. To a lim'ted extent 
seeds sold where planting is very early will be sold early 
enough for the money obtained from those sales to be again 
used in the purchase of new seeds, and to that extent the fund 
can be made to go further than its total would indicate. Just 
how far that may be it is mpossible to tell. But believing that 
there would be some of that, and believing that the estimates 
proposed were based on a belief a little more gloomy than the 
facts warranted, because there is always too much rain, or too 
little, and the weather is never quite right for farming, and 
things are always going wrong, and est' do not always go quite 
as badly wrong as folks think [laughter], the committee felt 
warranted in making the reduction indicated. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that in 
October out in Michigan it rained 28 days out of 31. 

Mr, SHERLEY. I have no doubt of that, and I have no doubt 
5 the frost has killed all the fruit. It always does. [Laugh- 

er. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can say to the gentleman that it 
has killed a good deal of the wheat. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I recognize that; and beeause it was a 
concrete situation we undertook to deal liberally with the de- 
partment. There are sections where the selection and adapta- 
tion of certain kinds of wheat and cotton and sorghum are 
such as to make difficult the procurement of the proper kind of 
seed, and it is perfectly manifest that the Government must now 
go into this activity. I also believe it likely that the Govern- 
ment will not lose anything by this expenditure, and that the 
sales of these seeds shall be as the law contemplates they should 
be, at such price as to cover the cost of procurement and the 
actual distribution cost and overhead charge. I would not 
ordinarily like even this plan of State socialism, but facts are 
facts, and facts are stubborn things, and we are doing many 
things now in this war that I hope and believe none of us will 
be doing or wanting to do, unless it be my distinguished friend 
from New York {Mr. Lonpon], in the days that will come after 
peace is declared. . : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am sure that the action of the 
committee in this regard will be appreciated very much by the 
farmers, who are trying under these circumstances to produce 
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sufficient crops to serve the needs of the country. But I would 
like to inquire whether it would be proper for the gentleman to 
state how the seed will be-sold, so that the farmers can avail 
themselves of it. Will it be sold by the Secretary of Agriculture 
direct to the farmer or will it be placed in seed houses in the 
different States so that the purchases can be made through them? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, we did not go into the question fully as 
to the method of distribution. We did make an inquiry which 
I think is interesting, and which I think the gentleman will 
enjoy reading, touching the method of acquiring information 
as to the amount of seed needed and the method of procure- 
ment of the right sort of seed for sale and distribution. I as- 
sume that the Agricultural Department will through its own 
agencies undertake to distribute this seed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainty. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suppose it would be very 
much like the system developed about the distribution of nitrate 
of soda? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would assume that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yesterday I addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of 5 asking about the matter the gen- 
tleman has referred to 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am sure vou will get more accurate and 
fuller information from the Secretary than from me. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it expected to get the bill through both 
Houses and signed in time for use of the seed in the spring- 
wheat planting? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to get it through the House by Satur- 
day, and I hope it can be passed through the Senate within a 
week. There is $2,500,000 now that the Secretary has, and, of 
course, it can be used for the immediate needs, pending these 
other moneys. Now, gentlemen, I have already taken more 
time than I expected to. I want to speak to the committee 
about one matter ef great importance. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to ask a question about 
the policy of the committee. I observe that it has reduced the 
immediate appropriation, but granted quite liberal authoriza- 
tions. Is not that unusual in a deficiency bill, to grant such 
authorizations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it would be; but this is not a usual 
deficiency bill. What I mean is that many of the deficiencies 
are of a different character. We are making contracts in large 
sums. For instance, the engineers wanted $140,000,000. We 
gave them $70,000,000 in cash and $70,000,000 anthorization, 
and we did it upon this theory, that while it was neces- 
sary for the Engineer Department to be in a position to incur 
obligations of the Government and let contracts for the procure- 
ment of locomotives, rails, and other facilities, amounting to a 
total of $140,000,000, by no possibility could the bills be pre- 
sented by July 1. In that connection I will say that the Engi- 
neer Department has unpledged a free balance of $114,000,000— 
and we gave them $70,000,000 more, making $184.000,000 cash, 
which is more money than they can possibly need to pay bills 
between now and July 1, and other appropriations could be 
made afterwards without now tying the Treasury. It is an 
unfortunate thing to tie the Treasury by positive appropria- 
tions to any greater extent than necessary. That was the gen- 
eral policy the committee followed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Then the authorizations are for 
contracts between now and July 1? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; while it is a continuing authorization, 
we were advised that they expected to enter into the contracts 
before July 1. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘The same department asked the 
Military Committee for $800,000,000 for the year beginning the 
ist of July. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but the committee did not undertake 
to deal with matters that will probably come before the gentle- 
man’s committee touching the fiscal year 1919. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Is the nitrate of soda fund to be made a re- 
volving fund? 

Mr, SHERLEY. Yes; and the reason for that was developed 
from a statement contained in a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, that while there was some uncertainty whether he 
would be able te get ships in order to get additional nitrates, 
still it was desirable that the fund should be a revolving fund 


during the war. The committee, realizing that that was true, | 


felt warranted in presenting legislation to that extent, and it 
is contained in the bill. 

Now, gentlemen, one of the problems that confronted the 
committee, and which was the most difficult in many ways of 
solution, was the problem in connection with the building pro- 
gram for the District of Columbia. I said awhile ago that it 
was very much easier to look back anfl see mistakes than to 
look forward and see needs. I think one of the big mistakes 
that Congress made—and perhaps nobody was more responsible 
for thet mistake than myself, unless it was the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald—was that instead 
of building 1,000,000 square feet of space last year in Henry 
Park we ought to have built three or four million square feet. 
We probably would have been denied the request if we had come 
in with a suggestion of that kind, but that is what ought to 
have been done. We ought to have taken certain land then 
available and placed on it buildings to the extent of three or 
four million square feet of space, and as a result of that we 
would have had a building plan that would have been more uni- 
form, more permanent, and more desirable than what has taken 
place and what is now going to take place. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the War Department, or whatever de- 
partment has jurisdiction, lived within the estimate of the cost 
of $2,000,000? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not entirely; there has been put into this 
building a sprinkler system in order to lessen, as far as prac- 
ticable, the danger of fire. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not be able to get insurance un- 
less they did. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They do not have any insurance, but it is 
to lessen the fire danger. By virtue of that fact and some 
other minor things there have been expenses which will carry 
the cost of the building over $2 a square foot, which was the 
estimate, to $2.16 a square foot; and, so, to that extent they 
have not kept within their appropriation. But that is less than 
we can build wooden buildings for to-day. In the items we are 
carrying in the bill for wooden buildings we are figuring on a 
basis of $2.25 a square foot. 

Now, there is at present, occupied by various departments of 
the Government, 3,826,511 square feet of rented space, or, 
rather, there was on the Ist of January. This matter changes 
from day to day and it will keep a man busy to keep up with 
the changes, but the committee sent out a series of questions to 
every department and has compiled information as to that data 
touching rentals. For that space the Government is now pay- 
ing $1,764,019.40 annual rental. The space obtained lately is. 
costing a dollar or more a square foot. Now, the estimate of 
space needed by the oe prior to July 1 is 2,109,761 
square feet, and that means net. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. As to the value of buildings occupied by the 
Government, can the gentleman state about what percentage of 
the value of the building is paid in rentals? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I can not state from my knowledge 
what that would be. We are paying now, I should say, what a 
president of a railroad many years ago described as “all the 
‘traffic will bear.“ It is so much higher in some instances that 
you do not like to think of the extortion. 

But they have asked all that they could get, and are still pre- 
pared to do so. There is figured as additional space after July 
and up to the next July of 2,816,270 square feet. The committee 
has presented a proposal here that has one vice. It is inade- 
quate, but again the committee tried to keep within what would 
seem to a good many people reasonable bounds. I say inade- 
quate because if this war continues for more than this year, the 
expansion is going to be away beyond even what that table 
indicates. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if these buildings are of a tem- 
porary character, or even if they be of a permanent character, 
they could be so laid out as to extend them without any addi- 
tional expense in the cost per cubic foot, so that if you prepare 


| for just what you know you need now and you lay your plans 


for additions that may meet the future needs you would be per- 
fectly safe. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman, if we do that, 
but unfortunately we think we do it when we do not. Right now 
the departments are being handicapped, seriously handicapped, 
for the lack of at least a million square feet of space, that ought 
to be available this moment, and that is understating the Stun- 
tion. But you know it is hard for men te expand in their minds 
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as fast as events expand for them, and we did not want to bring | as would enable other bureaus to be better accommodated, but 


in here a proposal that looks too extravagant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Sometimes what looks to be the most ex- 
travagant is the most economical. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman been able to obtain any 
information as to the length of time it will require to complete 
the character of buildings the committee recommend for con- 
struction? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I am going into all that detail in a 
moment, which I hope will give the gentleman the information 
he desires. What we are proposing is that there shall be erected 
in Seaton Park—and Seaton Park is that part of the Mall that 
lies immediately to the east of Henry Park, and Henry Park is 
that part of the Mall where these buildings that were ordered 
built last year now are, at Sixth and D Streets—that at Seaton 
Park there shall be constructed one concrete building of 270,000 
square feet, and when I speak of square feet I am speaking of 
gross, not including the walls, but gross in the sense of including 
halls and other space not used commonly as offices. It is inside 
wall floor space. 

Besides this 270,000 square feet of concrete in Seaton Park, 
we propose also 370,000 square feet of wooden buildings, all to 
be three stories in height, the wooden buildings to be of the 
same style as the buildings now in Henry Park, and the con- 
crete building to be reinforced concrete of a plain design, three 
stories high, and, of course, entirely fireproof. Then, just beyond 
the present Henry Park buildings to the west it is proposed to 
put up a wooden building of 300,000 square feet of space, That 
would make in that part of the Mall an addition of 940,000 
square feet of floor space. The reason for putting one concrete 
building there was this: Those buildings in Henry Park are 
now largely used, not entirely, by the ordnance people. Prac- 
tically a third of those buildings are reserved for the use of 
the Navy, and they are to give that up under the new plan, 
which proposes building them a concrete building at Seventeenth 
and B Streets, to which I shall come in a few moments, 

It is evident that the ordnance people will eventually need 
all of the present space at Henry Park, and will need, in addi- 
tion to that, considerable concrete space for the certain pro- 
tection of their records, their drafting force, and drawings. I 
do not believe that there is any real fire risk in the sense of 
danger to human life in connection with those buildings. The 
policing of those buildings, the fire protection in the way of the 
sprinkler system and otherwise is such, together with the char- 
acter of the building, which would enable, in case of emergency, 
the rapid emptying of them, even in case of fire, that there 
would be no great danger to the people stationed within them. 

But there is a fire risk in connection with the records. The 
people could get out but the records would not get out, and there 
would be as much delay by virtue of the destruction of certain 
classes of drawings and records as could possibly come to us in 
the prosecution of the war. It is therefore highly important 
that we should have a concrete building there, and if it was not 
because of the time involved I should favor building only con- 
crete buildings from now on. But the War Department needs 
immediately a great deal of space. They have stated that if we 
could supply very shortly some six or seven hundred thousand 
square feet of space, that that would take care of the acute 
phase of the situation until we get further relief from the con- 
crete buildings that we are proposing, and so it was planned in 
this way. 

It is proposed at Seventeenth and B Streets—and that is 
right across from the Pan American Union Building—to place 
two buildings, one for the Army and one for the Navy, running 
west toward the river, that shall have a total floor space of 
1,775,000 square feet, 940,000 square feet to be for the use of 
the Navy and 835,000 square feet for the use of the Army. 
The Navy Building will be sufficient to take care of all of the 
Navy activities with its prospective expansion, save only that 
space now occupied in the Navy Annex and for which they 
have a lease of some years. It might even take care of that, if 
need be, and that lease might be transferred for the use of other 
departments. As a result of building these buildings they state 
that they are able and willing to stay in the present quarters, 
crowded though they are, and to immediately release for the 
use of the Army the approximately 300,000 square feet, gross 
area, down at Henry Park, and so the plan contemplates their 
release of that and the immediate use of it—it ought to be 
ready in a few days—by the Army. By this plan the Navy sub- 
sequently can, and will, release practically all of the space it 
now has in the Army and Navy Building for the use of the State 
Department, which is greatly in need of additional space. After 
completion of all the buildings here proposed there should be 
such release of rented space by the Navy and War Departments 


we have made no certain provision for a number of these, and 
later adjustments will need to be made of available space. We 
have made no provision for Treasury needs, but an estimate has 
been submitted for taking over the Arlington Hotel site and 
erecting a 10-story building. It came in too late for our consid- 
eration, even should the committee desire to consider it. 

The estimated cost of the concrete buildings is $3 a square 
foot. The salvage when these buildings shall have been re- 
moved, as eventually they will be removed, will be practically 
nothing. In other words, what you get for your machinery, 
windows, sashes, electric fixtures, and other matters that ure 
the subject of salvage will probably not be more than what it 
will cost for the removal of the concrete buildings. 

The cost of the wooden buildings will be $2.25, as best we 
can figure it. I hope it will be a little under that. As I stated 
a few moments ago, the Henry Park buildings are going to 
cost now, with the deficiencies added to them, $2.16. The sal- 
vage on the wooden buildings will probably be about 25 cents, 
so as to make about $2 net for the wooden buildings as against 
$3 net for the concrete buildings, I think it is important that 
the committee should keep those figures in mind. The cost is 
as 2 to 3. Now, these figures were arrived at by consultations 
with the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds and 
consultations with the Superintendent of the Capitol, consulta- 
tions with Gen. Goethals—though I ought to say, in justice to 
him, that his statement was simply a general statement as to 
eost without going into the details—and by consultation with 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy, and consultation 
with one of the officials of the Treasury Department in connec- 
tion with public buildings. They. represent what ought to be 
the outside cost. The Navy people have actually built concrete 
buildings at a square-foot cost of $2.50—I mean, under modern 
conditions at present prices. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did they do that by advertis- 
ing for their materials according to law? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not answer that, as to whether they 
did it in this instance or not in that way, but they did it for 
that figure. It is done largely by having the cheapest kind 
of construction and by having a plan that makes your ground 
floor practically rest upon the ground, not requiring the sup- 
port for it that would be required for the other floors, If 
there has to be some stepping, owing to the grade, they esti- 
mate that the price would run, at the outside, to $3.08, and 
anywhere between $2.50 and $3.08 is what is figured would 
be the cost, dependent upon the character of the ground, the 
amount of grading that would have to be done, the levels that 
the buildings were to attain, and matters of that sort. The 
committee took $3 in order. to be safe, and it is proposed that 
these two concrete buildings shall be built under the direction 
of the Navy Department. The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy has probably had more experience in concrete 
buildings than any people outside of the Army engineers in 
connection with Panama, and river and harbor work, which 
is rather different work from this. It is believed that it will 
take from three to five months as the minimum and maximum 
to build the wooden buildings, and from four and a half or five 
months to seven months as minimum and maximum for building 
the concrete buildings. Of course the amount of building of 
concrete, if it was increased very much more, might delay 
quite a bit the finishing of all of the work, because the assem- 
bling of the sand and gravel and concrete and the steel for 
reinforcement, and all of those things, go to delay construction, 
as you gentlemen appreciate without my stating it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it possible for these concrete buildings to 
be so constructed that the department can be getting into them 
before their completion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Partly; but these buildings are going to be 
three-story buildings only in height. They are made three-story 
buildings for several reasons, but, among others, to hold down 
the cost, to prevent the need of elevators, and for quickness of 
completion. Now, it is possible that part of them may be done, 
or one building may be done sooner than the other, but I am 
giving you the outside figures touching the program. 

Now, some of these buildings are being put on the Mall and 
some of them on the park area. I could stand here and give 
you 20 good reasons why you ought not to build on either the 
Mall or the park if I was hunting simply reasons to criticize 
a building program, and when I got through somebody might 
ask me what I would do in lieu of that, and I might have some 
difficulty in answering that. No one wants to see either the 
Mall or the parks of Washington disfigured. No one desires to 
do it for the sake of doing it; but no one with appreciation of 
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the needs of the Nation is going to stop to consider parks in 
connection with the prosecution of this wur. So the committee 
has no apology to make for proposing to build upon these 
public areas. The Mall as we have known it is gone forever. 
I hope that some day will come a bigger and a better one. Some 
day there may come a scheme wliereby we will bring the Mall 
into the life of the city instead of having it as it is now, and 
make Pennsylvania Avenue a street to be proud of, a street to 
rival. Princess Street in Edinburgh, with a park on one side 
and beautiful buildings on the other. But the Mall at present 


is gone, and the old Mall, spacious in the days of the driving: 


of horses, is to-day so narrow as to be nothing more than a 
green setting for a: few public buildings that are in it; and the 
great park development: of Washington is coming in the Po- 
tomac, and the connecting that with Rock Creek, and the drive- 
ways that will be measured in many miles instead of in 
squares, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It occurs to me from the location of 
the buildings that the gentleman has mentioned that there will 
be a great congestion. Was that considered by the committee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iwill come to that in a moment. It was con- 
sidered. If there is any difficulty in connection with this mat- 
ter that we have not considered, we are not conscious of it; be- 
cause it was a very difficult problem. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman had to consider transpor- 
tation facilities in all this? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Of necessity that also had to be con- 
sidered. That is one of the determining factors, the proximity 


to our Government activities, because there is no thing that 


breeds a waste of time more than scattered activities whereby 
the man in charge would have to spend half a day in traveling 
from one place to another. The buildings that will be put’ at 
Seventeenth and B Streets will be, by virtue of their bulk, really: 
attractive looking buildings. I think everybody was agreeably 
surprised at the appearance of those buildings in Henry Park. 
We had been told that they were going to be so ugly that when 
they proved not to be that ugly we were rather agreeably sur- 
Prised. 

Now, without adding to the cost there can be made ornamen- 
tations of the two faeces, thut on Seventeenth Street and that on 
B Street of the first building, and on one face of the second 
building on B Street, such as will take away: from: them any 
ugly appearance. The height is not: sufficient to dwarf the 
Lincoln Memorial, and they do not go far enough back to-do it. 
It took a good ‘deal of nice planning to get buildings: of sufficient 
area and yet so constructed that they would not go back too far 
toward the Lincoln Memorial or too far to the south to obstruet 
the vista that should be had of the Lincoln Memorial. The base 
of the Lincoln Memorial will be almost as high as the roof: of 
these buildings, and in order that we might not again have the 
unreasoning hysteria touching: smokestacks, a hysteria and 
propaganda’ of supersensitive art critics. of the country which 
resulted in the inexcusable delay of a power plant that is much 
needed now, we propose to have the power plant of these build- 
ings next to the brewery on the river, and if it can detract any 
from the beauty of the brewery we are not aware of the fact. I 
now yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, I have always been very much 
struck with the fact that: the most beautiful view back of the 
White House was toward Arlington, and I: want to know whether 
any of these buildings have been placed so as to interrupt that 
view? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have not. One of the proposals that 
was made was to use the ellipse, that is the loop beyond the 
rear of the White House. That was rejected.. Another pro- 
posal was to put the buildings in an L shape around the Monu- 
ment, occupying some of the space that is now occupied by the 
swimming pool there. That was thought undesirable, and im- 
practicable except at great expense in the construction because 
there used to be a great pond there, and it meant a lot of filling, 
and the spreading of vour bases over a very much larger area. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. My. recollection is that the Lin- 
coln Memorial is nearly in line with the portico in the rear of 
the White House and Arlington, 

Mr. SHERLBY. No. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. With the house at Arlington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is not. Here is the White House. 
Here is the Ellipse. Here is the Washington Monument, and 
Arlington is off here [illustrating on map]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. ‘To the left of that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Here is the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is more in the direction 
of Arlington, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Here is where these buildings will be put. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think it would interfere with 
that vista, and [wish the gentleman would look at it—— 

Mr. SHERLET. I have several times. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman does not think 
that the view from the rear of the White House toward Arling- 
ton is interrupted by these buildings? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am answering the gentleman that it is 
not,.in my judgment. Existing buildings would interrupt the 
view if it be as the gentleman thinks. Here is the Pan Ameri- 
can Building. This here Is a new building, and this is a build- 
ing under way, and there is another one under way here. Here 
is. another building proposed. All of this area which ought to 
have been taken last year and on which should have been placed 
one great series of large buildings of concrete has been taken 
by various departments on account of the need and covered with 
wooden buildings. These proposed buildings could not of neces- 
sity interfere with the view of Arlington. That would not be 
interfered with, If it be not interfered with already by the build- 
ings that are there. 

Now, some one inquired, and it was a proper inquiry, in con- 
nection with transportation facilities. Well, it looks like no 
matter where we live or work we have to walk if we want to 
be on time. But assuming. that the street car companies. will 
have waked up to their obligations and deal with them ade- 
quately, the places selected do not present difftculties as great: 
as would be had if they were put elsewhere. It is proposed now 
that one of the electric street car lines shall come down—it now 
comes down. Pennsylvania Avenue and on G Street—it is 
proposed that it shall make a loop in here and strike Virginia 


Avenue, and then come on back and up again so that all of 


these buildings would be within two or three squares of that car 
line.. They are now within a few squares of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue line and have only a couple more squares from the E 
Street line on Seventeenth and H. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman pardon. just 
one more question? 

Mr. SHIRLEY; Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And then I will subside. Was the 
housing. proposition. considered at the time that these buildings 
were located? 

Mr. SHERLET. The gentleman means the housing of em- 
ployees? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The housing of employees. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; that has been thought about: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because there are now bills being 
considered requiring hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
housing of employees here and elsewhere. 

Mr, SHERLEY. I have thought a great deal about it, and I 
think the committee has thought about it somewhat. I believe 
that it is going to be desirable to build on some areas between 
the Capitol and the Union Station some women's hotels of con- 
crete, which can be built there from plans which I have seen, I 
believe, at a cost of 8500 a room, and each of these buildings con- 
templates about 1,500 rooms capacity, with the proper parlor 
floor, and perhaps a gymnasium or swimming pool included in it. 

I think that it is essential that this Government should do 
something looking: particularly to the housing of some of the 
women employees of the Government. 

Mr: SMITH of Michigan. I am glad to get the gentleman’s 


en. 

Mr: SHERLEY. I say women employees,” because the 
necessity of the situation that confronts them is more difficult 
than that which confronts men. Men who are worth their salt 
can usually find somewhere to sleep and take care of them- 
selves, and if all the clerks, both women and men, would con- 
sider somewhat living over in the Southeast instead of every- 
body trying to congest up in the Northwest, they would help 
to solve a great deal of the problem in connection with the hous- 
ing of employees. But something ought to be done in regard to 
the women employees, and I hope there may. We did not go 
into it to present any real plans to the House at this time. 
We have presented a plan—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pnuse. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLET. We have not undertaken to bring out a plan 
for the housing of employees: 

Now, I think I am warranted in asking this of the House: 
Even though this building plan does not represent just what the 
individual Member might have thought desirable, to bear in 
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mind that it is the result of a month of very hard, conscien- 
tious work. It represents the judgment of the committee, and 
when I say the judgment ef the committee, I mean that. It rep- 
resents not simply the judgment of the majority members, but 
equally of the minority meiabers. It is the most practical thing 
we could work out. 

These buildings ought to be, to the extent that they can be, 
built of concrete, for two reasons, both of them important. 
First, the absolute security to life and property; and, second, 
buildings sufficiently permanent, though not intended to be kept 
for all time, as will take care for-a few years after the war 
closes of all of the needs of the departments; because we are 
never going back to the old condition that we knew in Wash- 
ington. You will never go back to the old size of governmental 
activities, You will never see the Washington that you knew 
three or four years ago. There will go up in this city, from 
selfish interests, a great cry to immediately build great monu- 
mental buildings that will take considerable time, and in the 
meanwhile to tear down anything that they can tear down, in 
order to continue the very profitable business that was illus- 
trated in a rent account of $1,700,000 for 3,000,000 square feet 
of floor space, much of which is not office space at all, but really 
storage space. 

The committee felt that it would be derelict in its duty if 
it did not present to the House a building program that had 
enough permanency to give the Government some little leeway 
and not hold it subject to the greed of men renting space to it. 
If we have erred, we have erred on the side of conservatism. 
We would rather not have had to go on the park areas at all. 
But if you take the areas that are full of buildings now and 
tear them down, laying aside the cost of acquiring the land, you 
will postpone by a month, two months, or three months the 
procurement of these buildings; and time is money now. There- 
fore the committee presents this in the hope that it may have 
the approval and indorsement of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question concerning a subject in this bill on which he has not 
touched. I observe there is a deficiency appropriation for heavy 
cannon. If I recall correctly, we appropriated last year some- 
thing like 82.100.000, 000? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is mistaken in his assump- 
tion. There is an item of $676,000 under the head of “ Field ar- 
tillery,” which he assumes is for heavy cannon. In point of 
fact, it is for mortars. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is correct, but it is “ For purchase, 
manufacture, and test of mountain, field, and siege cannon.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is just the generic term. You must 
permit a little camouflage even in the description of matters of 
this kind, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
could state approximately the condition of the manufacture 
of cannon to-day? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I think I could. I would rather not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman would prefer not to 
do so? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would prefer not to do so. In the first 
place, because it is difficult to trust one’s memory, and, for a 
better reason, that I do not think it is desirable to go into the 
detail of it. I will say this to the gentleman, however, which 
I think will perhaps answer his question. I do not believe that 
there will need to be any slowing up of the activities of the war 
by virtue of an inability to get heavy field artillery. Now, I 
presume that is what the gentleman wanted to know? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes, incidentally ; but it occurred to me, 
having appropriated $2,100,000,000, the House ought to have 
some information, if the gentleman would think proper, as to 
the state of the development—how many guns are in process of 
manufacture and when it is expected that they will be delivered. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have within reach a detailed statement 
not only of that but of nearly every other activity. I do not 
feel warranted publicly in stating that. I will be glad to give 
the gentleman such information for his own use as I may haye. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That will be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. MADDEN. Members of the House ought to be able in 
some way to get the information. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that is true, and I think most of 
the gentlemen can get the information who undertake to get it 
for their own use. But I am not willing to take the respon- 
sibility on this floor of making public details of that kind. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not asking the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know he is not. But I would be glad to 
give the gentleman personally any information I can at any 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be delighted to have it. While I want 
to do everything I can to promote the success of the war, at the 
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same time I want to have some intelligent conception of why 
I am doing it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I will answer the gentleman as to 
that phase of it now. He is not being asked to spend any 
money in connection with field artillery proper, and therefore 
a knowledge of that schedule is not necessary for a determina- 
tion of his duty on this bill. 

I thank the gentlemen of the committee for their generous 
consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the 
subcommittee that framed this bill, but in the ahsence of some 
of the other members I did sit more or less with the committee, 
and the chairman very courteously consulted me about some of 
the items. I agree with my distinguished friend who preceded 
me in the opinion that it is a well-digested bill. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] in his very elaborate and thor- 
ough speech voiced my sentiments, and I am in full accord with 
him. Although its size shocked us, or would have shocked us 
six months ago, yet we are getting accustomed to it, and it is 
a bill which I think we must all unite in supporting and passing. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Speaking of the size of the bill, I read 
an interesting statement this morning concerning the cost of 
various wars. This bill is almost identically the amount of the 
cost of the war between Great Britain and South Africa, which 
lasted for two years. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I take advantage of the 
liberty of general debate for a few minutes to call attention to 
an incident which happened last week on one of the very few 
days when I was not present. It was an extension of remarks 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. I am sorry 
to see that he is not present at this time, but I notified him this 
afternoon that I should make some comments upon if, and he 
has had every opportunity to be here. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] asked unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks, and under that unanimous 
consent he published what I presume some of you have read, 
an editorial which was a glorification of the Democratic Party 
and denunciation of the Republican Party. The whole tenor 
and purpose of the editorial was to convey the impression that 
the recent investigations and disclosures and the criticisms of 
the War Department were a part of a Republican campaign pre- 
paratory to the next election. 

Now I think that was a most unfair and improper use of the 
privileges of extension, because I think you gentlemen on that side 
will admit that during the whole of the last session, and during 
this session, we on this side of the House have studiously ab- 
stained from any action or from any debate which could be con- 
strued as criticism of the administration. I know for myself 
that has been the rule of action, and, as far as I know, on this 
side of the House it has also been the invariable rule of action, 

I do not think that the gentleman from Oklahoma, or any 
other gentleman on that side of the House, would have spoken 
the words which are here inserted in the Recorp in that edi- 
torial; they would have been ashamed to. There is nothing at 
all improper in it as an editorial. It is one of that kind of 
partisan outbursts which all party organs indulge in at election 
time and which undoubtedly most of us in elections and on the 
stump indulge in—abuse of the other party and glorifying our 
own party, although perhaps this distorts the truth more than 
usual. But at this time and under these circumstances I think 
it was very unfair for the gentleman from Oklahoma to put it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it is particularly unfair in view of the 
fact that it gives it the franking privilege, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, yes, I presume the reason the 
gentleman put it in the Recorp was that probably out in the wilds 
of Oklahoma there was some disturbance and worry about the 
criticisms of the administration which were being made, and the 
gentleman thought that by having something which he could 
frank and which would stir up partisan bitterness amongst his 
political supporters there he would divert their attention from 
the real facts and make them think this was a Republican politi- 
cal scheme. Whereas I am sure you gentlemen know that in 
this House nothing has happened upon which to base such a 
charge. 


Mr. SLOAN. In the request for leave to extend, does the gen- 


tleman advise the House of the nature of the proposed exten- 
sion? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I think the gentleman's manner of sccur- 
ing his leave to print was as objectionable as what he printed. 
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A few days before he obtained his leave he rose in the House 
and made this request: 
. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 

Ci » 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
par WaLsH. Mr, Speaker, reserying the right to object, on what sub- 

Mr. Frnurs. I want to print a short editorial on the war, peace, and 
against war. 

Mr. Chairman, that “short” editorial, as he describes it, 
occupies over two of the wide columns of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record in small print! He calls that a short editorial, and I 
venture to say that 90 per cent of the editorials which are pub- 
lished in the country are far shorter than that. He obviously 
wished to minimize it. Then he speaks of its subject as “ Peace 
und against war.’ I do not like to use the language which 
naturally comes to my mins in describing that statement, but 
I shall leave it to the House to read that editorial and see 
whether “ Peace and against war” fairly describes it any more 
toan ie expression “short” describes the length of the edi- 
torial. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On what day was that printed? 

ee LONGWORTH. Monday, February 4, and is on page 
1793. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
if this editorial which appears in the Recòrd appears as a result 
of that request? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; he did not print it then, because the 
gentleman objected; but a few days after that, at the end of 
the session, when as you know very few Members are here, 
after there had been a debate in which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrets] had taken part, at the end of the 
session the gentleman from Oklahoma again rose and again 
requested to extend his remarks in the Recorp. This was on 
a different day, a few days later. Of course, the membership 
of the House presumes, as we know is always presumed, that 
when a man who has just made remarks rises and asks permis- 
sion tod extend that it is for the purpose of extending those 
particular remarks, and I have no doubt that when the gentle- 
man rose and asked to extend his remarks in the Recorp every- 
body assumed that, and it may possibly have occurred to the 
gentleman himself that they would assume that. Nobody then 
objected, and the gentleman then printed this“ short“ editorial 
on “Peace and against war.” As I say, I think the manner in 
which the gentleman inserted the matter in the Recorp is as 
objectionable as the matter itself. 

Generally Members of the House trust each other, and as a 
rule the Members of the House do not take advantage of each 
other, but we all know that there are occasionally men who 
have to be watched. I never supposed the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, for whom I always have had great regard and 
respect, was in that class, and I am sorry and disappointed to 
find both what he has done and the manner in which he did it. 

The minority has carefully ascertained from such partisan 
debate as is illustrated by this editorial, and we have in a 
measure departed from what is ordinarily the province of a 
minority. The normal province of a minority is to criticize. 
It is always good for the Government that there should be an 
alert, active minority, ready to criticize and watch what is be- 
ing done by the majority. It conduces to good administration. 
But under the extraordinary circumstances of this session the 
minority was faced by two alternatives. Should we follow the 
ordinary course of a minority, should we criticize and oppose 
the majority and the administration, or under the very peculiar 
circumstances which now exist, appreciating that the prosecu- 
tion of this war was the one thing that both majority and mi- 
nority were bent upon, should we ignore the ordinary practice 
of the minority, although we did see frequent acts of the ad- 
ministration which we did not approve—should we openly criti- 
cize them or remain silent? I have thought it my duty under 
the present circumstances to depart from and abandon the or- 
dinary conduct of a minority, and instead of criticizing lend 
my best efforts to the support and assistance not only to the 
majority of this House but to the administration, to hold up 
its hands, and to increase its strength and popularity as far as I 
could. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In substantiation of the gentleman's 
argument, may I call his attention to the fact that on the con- 
scription measure, which was more necessary than any other 
in the proper prosecution of this war, the draft law, the support 
the President received on this side of the House as compared 
with the support he received on the Democratic side was in the 
ratio of 8 to 1. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have avoided even pointing 
out such facts as that here. I do not wish to raise any question 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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of partisanship, and I have not. I think on the Democratic 
side of the House, as well as on ours, there has been no attempt 
to criticize us or excite our partisanship. We all know that 
these investigations which have been made, the investigations 
of the War Department and the disclosures and the criticism 
which followed, were not made by a partisan Republican com-- 
mittee, but were made by Democratice committees. The dis- 
closures were brought forward by Democratic committees, and 
the criticisms have been made more by Democratic Members of 
Congress than by Republican Members of Congress. Therefore 
for the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] to inject into 
this House a charge of that kind is I think entirely uncalled 
for and is worthy of criticism. Of course the results of these 
investigations are still pending. Just what a Member of the 
minority ought to do under the circumstances doubtless we have 
all of us found difficult to decide. I get letters from my con- 
stituents, as I presume you all do, of two different tenors. 
Some letters are complaining of existing conditions, are com- 
plaining of the great powers of the administration and its 
abuses, and are demanding criticisms and change. On the 
other hand, I have some letters urging me to continue to sup- 
port the administration, and I had one yesterday which went 
so far as to ask me to support the administration and to sup- 
port every recommendation, gencral and specific, which the 
President should make. 

If we are to do that, we might just as well resign. That, of 
course, means that we are never to express our own opinions 
but we are always to express the opinions which come to us 
from the White House. I do not suppose any Member on either 
side of the Chamber would pretend that was a proper attitude 
for us to take. Now, for myself, I have the greatest amira- 
tion for the occupant of the White House. I think in one respect 
his conduct has been absolutely above all criticism, and our 
Nation is to be congratulated that he is there and that he is 
our spokesman in the state papers which he has issued, [Ap- 
plause.] It seems to me that as the man who is voicing the 
opinion of the United States, the man who is the spokesman 
for the whole people and who is placing our case before the 
world, he has been as nigh perfect as could be hoped from 
humanity. [Applause.] In that I yleld him honor and praise 
and unstinted admiration. In the past his wonderful facility 
in epigrams has sometimes led him to make those which were 
unfortunate, but since this war began he has been a superb 
spokesman for the whole American people. But although we 
admire him in that capacity, I do not suppose it follows that 
we, as Members of a coordinate branch of the Republic, are 
bound to think that he is perfect in every other act that he 
performs. I do not believe it necessarily follows that his selet- 
tion of agents, his judgment of men, is perfect. I do not believe 
it follows that his administrative ability is perfect or that his 
judgment of organization is always beyond criticism. And it 
seems to me in those matters we must follow our own judgment 
and perform the duty which has been imposed upon us by our 
constituents. Now, these investigations which have been 
made—not by Republicans, but which have been made by Demo- 
cratic committees—these investigations have borne fruit. Until 
they were made there was no suggestion in the War Depart- 
ment, for instance, that there should be any changes at all; 
but, following these investigations, changes of organization have 
already been inaugurated in the War Department, and whether 
they may effect good, I am very sure they can not do harm and 
make it any worse. Of course no mere organization of itself would 
insure good results. Any personnel can spoil any organization. 
You must have an efficient man for chief responsibility in order 
to make any organization effective. But at the same time a good 
organization with the same personnel will achieve vastly better 
results than a poor organization. And these investigations have 
apparently produced changes of organization which I believe 
will be for the better, and indeed the President apparently 
up to the time of these investigations did not believe that any 
reorganization of the department was necessary, although such 
reorganization was urged and agitated in Congress. 

These disclosures were made upon the very heels of these 
investigations, and now the President comes to Congress and 
asks it for absolute power to make a reorganization of his 
department. He does not say to Congress, “ You were in- 
trusted by the Constitution with the power of organization 
of departments, and I would be glad to have you reorganize 
them.” He does not even suggest to Congress what reorganiza- 
tion he would like, what reorganization Congress under its con- 
stitutional powers should effect; he simply asks us to abandon 
all our constitutional rights and to pass them over to the Presi- 
dent and allow him to make any reorganization he desires. 
That may be the wisest plan, but I think any Congress would 
be somewhat slow in adopting such a plan as that. Now, there 
is another instance where it seems to me 
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Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT: Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman recalls that we gave a for- 
mer President power in a similar way to reorganize the cus- 
toms service as being about the only practical way by which 
“that service could be reorganized. We permitted the President 
to reorganize and redistrict the country for customs purposes 
and abolish. quite a number of customs offices, 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is upon the theory that if we by legis- 
lative act should try to abolish any customs office we would 
get into a great many difficulties that could not be solved in a 
legislative way. Does not the same principle apply to. reor- 
ganizations of other departments—that it could be better car- 
ried out on a general comprehensive plan than by piecemeal 
work by Congress? 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think the best way to 
reorganize the departments is te give the President the power 
to reorganize as he pleases. 

Mr. BORLAND. I certainly do. 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, that is where 

Mr. BORLAND. There exists overlapping authority, and the 
President. as head of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, can curtail a great deal of that overlapping authority and 
produce a great deal better results than 

Mr: GILLETT. He can under the present law. 

Mr. BORLAND, I am not so sure. 

Mr. GILLETT: ‘That is where the gentleman is mistaken, 
because, if he will look at the law, he will see that under the 
recommendation of the Burenu of Eificiency—if that is the 
right title—the President can already make very extensive 
reorganizations. And, if the gentleman will recall, the reason 
we intrusted the reorganization of the customs service to the 
President was not because the Executive was especially quali- 
fied to do it, but because of the fact that it affected interests in 
this House; because that was a matter whieh spread all over 
the country, and combinations. were made in the House to: pre- 
vent such reorganization. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did not we realize that it was practically 
impossible to abolish a single ecustomhouse by action of this 
House? 

Mr. GILLETT. Not a single customhouse, but many. 

Mr. BORLAND. And therefore it was necessary to have the 
President deal with the entire proposition. 

Mr, GILLETT. But that has no application, for instance, to 
such a thing as a department of munitions—no application at all. 

Now, another matter which has been suggested to the House 

by the President, on which it seems to me Members of Congress 
ought at least to hesitate before following such a suggestion 
as my correspondent made, is the recent bill whieh was intro- 
duced by the leader of the majority and referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, in which one man, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is given power over a fund of $500,000,000, with au- 
thority to issue notes for $4,000,000,000, by which he shall prac- 
tically finance this war, and which gives him power to prac- 
tically close any large Industry in the country. 
_ Now, that may be wise; but what impressed me in that bill, 
I wondered at the assurance of the administration in asking 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to the approval of 
the President, should have the power to appoint a beard of 
directors, not to be confirmed by the Senate, but te be ap- 
pointed by himself, the salary to be fixed by himself up to 
an amount not exceeding $12,000, and then this board appointed 
by himself and with the salary fixed by himself could at any 
time be dismissed by him. He appoints them, he has the power 
of dismissal, and he has the power of fixing their salary. And 
yet that great organization, which would be but a puppet of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, will have the whole business of the 
country in its grasp. When an administration comes before 
Congress and asks such. authority it seems to me that Members 
of Congress on both sides of the House might well consider 
carefully the merits of the question and whether or not authority 
of that kind should be granted. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Who prepared such a bill as that? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is prepared by the administration. I 
can not telt who, but it is sponsored before the committee by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, its chief beneficiary, Alt I 
know is that it is presented as an administration bill, giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who I do not think has the entire 
confidence of the business world, these unheard of powers. 

Now, we on this side have not been backward in giving the 
President authority. We ought not to be. I recognize that 
in a time of war the President ought to have very large powers. 
We certainly huve given generously to the administration sinee 
this war began powers far beyond what any President of the 


United States ever exercised. And I for one expect to con- 
tinue to grant powers which I deem necessary—not. everything, 
it seems: to me, that an administration may ask—but I expect 
to continue in the future, as I haye in the past, to join with 
that side of the House and: loyally grant every dollar which we 
think he can wisely spend, and to give all the powers which we 
think are necessary for the prosecution of the war, and to 
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But if we granted everything tke administration asked this 
very appropriation bill before us would be $500,000,000: bigger 
than it is. The Committee on Appropriations has cut out of it 
$500,000,000: which. was asked; not becatise: we did not wish to 
grant the administration everything which we thought they 
cout possibly use, and not from any criticism of the depart- 
ments iu their estimates, but because errors were found—places 
were fonnd where large amounts coultl be cut down without 
any Injury to the Government. And therefore, as I say; by 
refusing to simply blindly grant the requests of the administra- 
tion we have ent out of this bill 800,000,000. And last sum- 
mer we cut out—I do not remember how much, but I venture to 
say $1,500,000,000° from the requests: that were then made. I 
do not mean, of course, that that is all saved. Very much of it 
is postponed, very much of it is uncertain: but, at any rate, for 
the time being it makes the expenses so definite that you. can. 
compare them with the receipts and be able to enleulute upon 
the necessary revenues, 

Mr. ‘TOWNER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT: Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. In these eliminations which have been made, 
cutting out the $500,000,000 from the estimates of the depast- 
ments, the committee unanimously, without any division, recom- 
mends the elimination? 

Mr: GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. So that the eliutinntiuns have the approval 
of both sides of the House? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly: There never has been since the 
beginning of this war any partisan division. I think always 
the Appropriations Committee has been less subject to partisan~ 
Ship thun any other committee. But there never has been since 
the beginning of this war, to my knowledge, the slightest parti- 
san division in the membership of that committee. I am happy 
to say that the majority of it treat the minority with just us 
much consideration as if they belonged te their owm party, and 
I think we have triet to cooperate with them, and we have 
given the administration every dollar which we thought it 
could wisely expend. 

F noticed in the paper lust night. in irge heneliines, thet tire 
President Ind ordered an iuvestigutiun of the Hog Islam yard. 
Why, my friends, that shows agzi that Congress ought not 
entirely to sit here as 2 ruber stump for the admittistration 
and thut the action of our committees is useful, because: some 
weeks ago in this House the Committee on the Merchant Mau- 
rine and Fisheries, by unanimous vote E believe, and eertainiy 
by no partisan vote, went to the Committee on Rules and asked 
them to give a rule for the investigation of conditions ut Hog 
Island. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
question? i 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes 

Mr. GARRETT? of Tennessee. I knew the gentleman desires 
to be accurate. z 

Mr. GILLETT. I eertuinly do; ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The request as it enme tu tiy 
Committee on Rules was not m request for the investigation 
It was n request that the Committee un Rules consider „ resolu- 
tion. Subsequently the author of the resolution came before the 
Committee on Rules and withdrew the request. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. Aud I can tell the gentleman, amt he 
probably knows, why he withdrew it. I see no difference: in 
the gentleman’s statement and mine, for the gentlemaim E an 
sure, will admit the purpose was for a rule allowing the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to investigate. The 
reason why that request was withdrawn was that a member 
of the Committee on the Merchant Murine and Fisheries had u 
consultation with the chairman of the Shipping Board aud teld 
Him the facts which that conunittee wished to investigate and 
the scandals which they thought existed, and the chairman of 
the Shipping Board asked that he be allewed to make the in- 
vestigation himself firs And om that assurance the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine aad Fisheries did net press 
their request. But they took the initiative. They lad made 
the request and the chairman of the Shipping Bugra undertook 
to make an investigation, and therefore they withdrew their 
request for an investigation. That was several weeks ugo, I 
think, and now last night the paper said, as if it was a new 
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thing, The President has ordered an investigation of the Hog 
Island scandal.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman, 
if he will permit, that I do not know anything about the con- 
ference between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ep- 
MONDS] and the head of the Shipping Board, Mr. Hurley; but 
Mr. Hurley appeared before the Committee on Rules and stated 
that he could see no objection whatever to the investigation; 
that the investigation which had been carried on by the Senate 
had been very helpful to the board and he did not oppose in 
any way action by the Committee on Rules. Nor did the Com- 
mittee on Rules at any time oppose any investigation. There 
never was any feeling about the mutter. 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly. I did not mean to intimate that 
there was. It was amicably agreed that the chairman of the 
Shipping Board should make an investigation. I simply use 
this as an illustration here. So there was something useful 
that the action of a committee of Congress effected, and that 
is the attitude which I have assumed on these investigations. 

The comments on these investigations are what I object to in 
that article. These investigations that have caused so much 
disturbance throughout the country did not originate in partisan 
feeling. They originated in Democratic committees. Of course, 
it is always a question to be considered in a war whether you 
are going to do more good by making un investigation and 
bringing out disclosures and thereby disquieting the people 
than by not making the investigation; whether you will do 
more good and at the same time obtain better results, and 
whether the obtaining of better results is going to be more im- 
portant than to excite distress and disquiet among the people. 
I have felt that it was not for us in the minority to take that 
responsibility. But I do believe myself that the result of these 
investigations, judging. from the changes that apparently are 
contemplated by the administration in the War Department, 
has been helpful. 

But I have wandered far afield from what I intended, and 
that brings me back to my text, this insertion in the RECORD 
by a gentleman on that side of the House of charges that I do 
not believe any man on that side of the House would have 
wanted to stand up in his seat and make himself, and I think 
it is unworthy of the gentleman and unwise and objectionable, 
and I hope it will not be repeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ` The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that he did not happen to be in the Chair 
when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was through, 
but he is informed that the gentleman from Illinois yielded to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts such time as he might desire. 

Mr. GILLETT. He did. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was 20 minutes. The Chair per- 
mitted the gentleman from Massachusetts to run over that time. 

Mr. GILLETT. When the Chair said my time had expired 
I asked to be recognized in my own right, and I thought that 
after that I was talking in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to yield some 
of his time? s 

Mr. GILLETT. I desire to yield to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, how is the time divided in this 
debate? Is there any limit on it? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; only the general rule. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
consumed two hours and a quarter. I understood the gentleman 
from Kentucky to say that he hoped to read the bill to-night. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think we can read the bill for an hour 
to-night. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxpELL] the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is 45 minutes, The gentleman from 
Wyoming is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, on a previous occasion, when 
we were considering an appropriation bill, I stated, speaking 
for myself, but I think expressing the views of the members of 
the committee, that I could not say even in regard to a bill 
relative to the details of which I might be much more familiar 
than I am with this bill, that all of the sums proposed to be 
appropriated were necessary or essential. 

The duty of the committee is to scrutinize with care the esti- 
mates submitted, and in time of peace the duty of the com- 
mittee is to guard with very jealous care the Federal Treasury, 
and to resolve any doubts that they may have in their minds in 
favor of the Treasury rather than in favor of the estimates. 


But in time of war the committee is compelled to adopt a dif- 
ferent attitude toward estimates. Its first duty is to see that no 
sums asked for and necessary, or likely to be necessary, for the 
prosecution of the war are withheld, and in case of doubt it is 
the duty of the committee to resolve the doubt in favor of the 
Government, in favor of the estimates and the opinions of the 
men who present them. 

That is what the committee has done in this bill, as in the 
case of all other bills that have come before the committee 
since the war began. It is true there has been a reduction in 
many of the estimates, more apparent than real in some cases, 
all of which illustrates how much more careful and thorough 
and painstaking committees of Congress sometimes are than the 
gentlemen who prepare estimates, because I believe that the men 
who appeared before the committee in support of the estimates 
will admit that after the matter had all been thrashed out and 
the committee had reached a decision the committee had made 
a better guess as to the amounts they would be likely to need, 
even from the standpoint of abundance, than they themselves 
had made in the original estimates. 

Not a necessary dollar has been withheld. Of that I am 
assured by the gentlemen on the subcommittee who are much 
more familiar with the items than I can be. and I feel confident 
of that from what knowledge I have personally of the items in 
the bill. 

The Republican Party, whatever else may be said about it, 
whatever sins of omission or commission it may have been guilty 
of as an organization, has beyond all question and controversy 
been ever and always a party of patrictism. [Applause.] There 
has never been any question about that in the mind of any hon- 
est, unbiased, and unprejudicedl well-informed person. The 
Republican Party during this war is simply marching true to 
form [applause]; simply pursuing its historic policy; simply 
maintaining its unvarying and unvaried attitude of patriotism 
and support of the Government and administration. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side are doing likewise. But 
it makes a good deal of difference, when you come to all of these 
matters of legislation and appropriation, whether those who are 
suggesting and asking for and are to administer and use them 
are of your own political household of faith or whether they are 
of another political household. No matter how good a patriat 
a man may be, if he is a good citizen and worth his salt he is 
also a partisan, using the term in its proper and best sense, and 
there is always an inclination to follow your own administra- 
tion wherever it may lead and whither it may wander, no mutter 
how far afield. There is likewise always a temptation to criticize 
the opposition, and it is a temptation that within proper lines and 
limitations should be yielded to, so far as opposition and criti- 
cism may be helpful and useful in the establishment of proper 
policies in the wise development of administrative measures and 
the economical expenditure of the public money. 

As the Republican Party began, so it will continue, so far as 
this war is concerned and all other wars in which we may ever 
be involved. It may make other mistakes in other times, but if 
it remains true to the principles on which it was founded. and 
which have ever actuated the overwhelming majority of its 
membership, it will always be found supporting the Government, 
holding up the arm of those in authority, maintaining the dig- 
nity of the Nation, and standing for the honor of the flug. 
These are somewhat trying times for a patriot, particularly one 
not of the administration party, but also, I may say in passing, 
at times for those of the administration party; for revolution 
succeeds revolution, either in proposal or performance, more 
rapidly under this flag and in these days than anywhere under 
popular government. Starting out at the beginning of the war 
with a Constitution that limited and restricted the powers and 
prerogatives of Congress, we have been compelled to take a 
view of the great palladium of our liberties that justified us in 
granting extraordinary powers to those in control. No sooner 
do we make one extraordinary grant of power, which seems the 
very apex and pinnacle, than we are asked to grant other powers 
that loom so mountain high that the first enactment is as a 
molehill in comparison. We are asked now, or will be shortly, 
not only to grant autocratic powers to the President beyond 
those legally held by any prince or potentate under the sun— 
we have already done that—but we will be asked to grant 
powers to reorganize the governmental structure in a way that 
would leave the President the most unlimited autocrat that the 
world has seen in many a long day. It may be that a part of 
these things ought to be done. I am not at this time expressing 
an opinion. z 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman desire that 
last statement to stand fully—to reorganize the entire structure 
of the Government? 
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Mr. MONDELL. The administrative structure, perhaps I 
should have said. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Executive. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not the judicial structure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Nor the legislative. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the legislative structure seems for 
the time being—and I am not saying that in a criticizing way— 
to exist only for the purpose of placing autocratic power in the 
Executive. There is no necessity for changing the legislative 
structure, so long as the legislative machinery works along the 
lines of the Executive will in all of these propositions intended 
to promote executive and administrative power. I thank the 
gentleman for correcting me, or giving me an opportunity to 
make a little more clear what I had in mind. And I will say to 
the gentleman that I am not making any promises or predictions 
on my own behalf as to what my attitude with regard to those 
propositiens should be. I am simply referring to their very ex- 
traordinary character, a character that a short time ago would 
have shocked us all, but we are getting gradually accustomed to 
proposals that in other times would have been calculated, as we 
then viewed the matter, to make the Goddess of Liberty up 
yonder on the Dome of the Capitol totter on her lofty pedestal. 
I hope the lady is herself becoming accustomed to these changes, 
even as we are, because I would not want to have the Dome en- 
dangered, or that splendid emblem of liberty unsteady on its 


foundations, 

Mr. SHERLEY. She is used to exalted attitudes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, is it not a 
fact that the Republican Party always having stood for and 
believed in a strong, centralized government, the members of 
that party received a less shock from some of these proposed 
reforms than our Democratic brethren, who have always taken 
the opposite view? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman is right about that to 
a certain extent, though we have not stood for an autocratic 
Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman's remark, being trans- 
lated, mean that he is willing to do that in time of peace, when 
there is no excuse for it? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not so much a matter of party as 
it is of personal temperament. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHertey], without intending to do it, has cast something 
of a reflection on these revolutionary performances. Having 
so far considered, and, finally, with some reluctance, approved 
and embraced them as necessary in war, I would not venture 
now to criticize them. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Are the gentleman from Ohio, the gentleman 
from Iowa, and myself correct in drawing this conclusion from 
the profound and philosophic discussion of the gentleman from 
Wyoming, that there is any general or comprehensive surrender 
of the Executive jurisdiction of this country? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have heard some suggestions that were a 
little startling, but I think that is the most startling of them all. 
Has there been any surrender of Executive jurisdiction? Well, 
not that anybody has heard of. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was that a question or a comment? 

Mr. MONDELL. A question in the form of a comment, and 
the questioner knew the answer. Certainly there has been no 
surrender of Executive jurisdiction, and more power is asked 
for, and, within certain limits, perhaps it should be granted. 

Mr. TOWNER. The inquiry was suggested by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garnett] as to whether or not the bill 
to which the gentleman refers was any interference with the 
powers of the legislative department. I want to call attention, 
Just by way of illustration 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. TOWNER. Did I misunderstand the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not say anything about 
the bill. I referred to the statement of the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. TOWNER. I accept the amendment. Just by way of 
illustration I should like to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the bill which we have under consideration makes 
an appropriation for transportation of the Army of $125.000,000. 
Is it not true that if the powers are granted to the President 
which he desires, he might transfer that appropriation of 
$125,000,000 from the transportation of troops to, for instance, 
the Indian Service or any other service that he desired? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. TOWNER. And that would be an entire abrogration to 
the Executive of appropriations which are specific? 

Mr. MONDELL. Assuming that the new organization, or 
reorganization, or consolidation sought would involve, as I 
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think it logically would, lump-sum appropriations, that is en- 
tirely true. In other words, we could not well appropriate for 
several branches of the public service under certain heads, 
and under certain jurisdictions and control, if we had a pro- 
vision of law whereby all present organizations might be wiped 
out and those distinctions cease. 

Mr. TOWNER. But I will say to the gentleman that that is 
not left only to inference, because, as I understand the bill, 
and as it has been published and proposed, it allows the Presi- 
to transfer these funds by an Executive order, if he so 

esires. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Only for the purposes for which 
they are appropriated. I think. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, while it is true that we, as a party, 
and gentlemen on both sides, have given the Government all the 
funds and all the authority and all the man power necessary for 
the conduct of the war, and shall continue to do so, it is also 


true that within certain lines, intended to be helpful and con- 


structive, we can not, even while the war is in progress, en- 
tirely absolve ourselves from the duty of reasonable criticism. 
That should be limited to those things which will, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois so well stated a moment ago, be helpful and 
useful in bringing about reforms. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman if another bill 
recently introduced in Congress, to form a war corporation with 
$500,000,000 capital, to be administered by one man, has had the 
benefit of the gentleman’s perusal? 

Mr. MONDELL. I must say that I am reserving the shock 
which I expect to receive when I carefully peruse that bill to a 
later day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman, in referring to the 
bill introduced into another body as being a very great grant 
of power and authority, will find when he examines this bill 
more carefully that it confers, on another gentleman it is true, 
but a member of the family, a far greater power than that which 
shocked his judgment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is probably true, because when 
in a great industrial country you give control over practically 
all the industries of the country, you not only grant a most 
extraordinary power, affecting every individual in the country 
in his business and in his opportunity to gain a livelihood, but, 
in addition to that, you place in the hands of the officer who is 
granted that power, a political power so great that it is alto- 
gether possible that it might be so used as to perpetuate a man 
or party indefinitely. I think that is one of the things that 
should be very carefully considered, because I hope gentlemen 
on the Democratic side are no more disposed than gentlemen on 
the Republican side to create conditions in this country under 
which men will be greatly tempted to use extraordinary power 
and authority for the purpose of perpetuating their control. I 
hope we are all of us willing to take our political chances, and 
we all realize that it is better for our country that no party 
shall be so fortified and intrenched that the siege guns and the 
mortars of an outraged citizenship can not dislodge it from its 
trench lines and its citadel. [Applause.] 

But I am not going to criticize unless I think it will be help- 
ful to better conditions. It requires considerable restraint to 
withhold criticism when in times like these there is so much 
that is subject to criticism, but I propose to do it as far as pos- 
sible and never indulge in criticism except as I hope it may be 
helpful. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield before he 
goes to another topic? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman think of 
the practice of a government—I am not speaking of this Gov- 
ernment now—in trying to build up public opinion through 
organs created and managed by itself, as the German Govern- 
ment has done by its control of the press and its publication of 
articles which originate entirely with the Government, and of 
course which finds everything the Government does highly sat- 
isfactory and worthy of the highest merit? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there will be no disagreement on 
the proposition that there is very great danger in a press official 
or otherwise cantrolled politically by a government by an ad- 
ministration. There is an appropriation bill which we passed 
regularly through this House that for years has carried legis- 
lation which I had some part in framing intending to restrain 
and control the effort to build up publie sentiment favorable to 
a certain kind of administration. That was in time of peace 
We are in war now, and, while I personally think we may be 
overdoing the matter of official publicity, I think some of it has 
been helpful and useful in certain lines, and I am not disposed 
to criticize it, although I do feel that it has gone far afield. 
Of course, when I say this I do not intend to include the three 
publicity agents at Hog Island, one drawing a salary of $10,000, 
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one at 87.500, and one $6,000 a year, whose duty it was to 
camouflage the situation and cover with an ambuscade of rhet- 
orie and misinformation the patriotic gentlemen who were 
drawing seven salaries in the alleged behalf of the launching 
of 2 merchant marine. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will yield, I am somewhat 
concerned about the question submitted by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], and I would like to know if he can give the 
relevancy of that question. I did not understand that there 
were any publications of that kind in America, and if there 
are not why take up European government practices as if there 
were such here in America? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well. whatever the facts are let us. for the 
sake of the argument, assume there are not. [Laughter.] 

But there are some things that ought to come out, there are 
some things that have come out, in regard to some of our canton- 
ments, and shipbuilding, and all that sort of thing, and it is 
proper they should come out, and they have come out largely 
through the efforts of Democrats. They have come out in a 
way I hope may be helpful. You can not properly charge the 
man at the head of affairs with responsibility for these things. 
Some of them are perhaps inevitable in times of enormous ex- 
pansion. The thing to do, when we find them, is to punish the 
men who are guilty in order that they shall no longer cast dis- 
credit on men in authority and bring dishonor to their Govern- 
ment. 

There was a cloth-sorting contract made here scme time ago. 
A certain gentleman named Eisenman, of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, had something to do with it. A gentleman 
named Pereless, who, it seems, is an organization expert 
from New York. was invited down here and put in charge of a 
bureau or division for the reclamation of waste materials. He 
was given a captain’s commission. In due course of time it 
became his duty to examine into this sorting contract, this con- 
tract under which certain gentlemen were to take old uniforms, 
I believe, and make them over or utilize them as best they could. 
I know little about the contract. In the course of his service 
Capt. Pereless made an investigation into this contract. He 
was called to testify in regard to it before a Senate committee. 
It is claimed by those who pretend to know that the Government 
has saved a great deal of money, several millions, by reason of 
the contract having been annulled or modified. Capt. Pereless 
was n captain, but he is a captain no longer. He was honorably 
discharged, it is true, as a man who had so well served his Gov- 
ernment should be, but the captain did not want to be separated 
from the public service. He desired to serve. 

He had asked to be put on the inactive list in order that he 
might secure service somewhere else under the Government, 
because I assume his service in the particular sureau to which 
he had been assigned was not altogether pleasant after he had 
made the investigations and revelations referred to. Instead 
of u transfer he got a discharge. I commend that particular case 
to the gentlemen who are responsible under the administration 
and for the honest conduct of affairs, It may have been entirely 
proper, but it would be a very unhappy thing at this time of 
crisis, when we need all of the honest men and all of the careful, 
painstaking men, and all of the fearless investigators we can 
get to guard the Government against waste and looting and 
fraud—it would be most unfortunate in this juncture if it should 
become known or believed that when men do what they believe 
to be their duty they soon find themselves separated from the 
public service and returned to private life. It would be a very 
sad and unfortunate thing for the country if we should arrive 
at that condition of affairs, and I hope that some one will 
investigate that discharged, which is referred to on the first 
page of one of the morning papers of this city. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman that 
he read into his speech the examination in that case? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so, if the House will 
give me that privilege. The portion of the article in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning relating to Capt. Pereless’s exami- 
nation is as follows: 

SAVED UNITED STATES ABOUT $2,000,000, 


On December 29 he was prep as a witness before the Senate 
Military e and described a the investigation into the 


t length 
25800 99010. 4 the cancellatior of which saved the Government about 


The following is the verbatim — of a portion of the 
3 taken from the official committee ok ag 
“Senator MCKELLAR. In your dealings wi Mr. Eisenman, was. he 
much interested in this control, retaining this control, through the Base 
Sorting Plant? 
k: E PERELESS. Well, ke was very anxious not to have the contract 
annu 
“Senator MCKELLAR. What did he say about it? 


RECALLS RISENMAN’S WORDS. 


pt. Perxtess. I only spoke to him once, when I delivered a letter 
to him in which the Quartermaster General advised him the contract 
would be annulled, and he seemed to think it would be a very great mis- 
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take and a bad thing for the Government; that the Government could 


not carry on that sorting themselves He "asked me who 1 reported to 
8 I got my orders, and he said he would show me where I got 
ers. 

— Senator MCKELLAR. That he would show you where you got your 

ers? 

“Capt. PERELESS. Yes, sir. 

2 Renator McKettar. In other words, he felt offended that you should 
oe orig ht in any such notice. 

3 — He probably did not feel I had anyi authority for 

doing A although I had the letter signed by Gen. Sharp 
3 nator M ELLAR. And he threatened you for po ces action in the 
rý 


TRANSFER REFUSED HIM. 


After this, in January, IUGE Pereless presented a plan for the 3 

ization of the conservation division, which was not acted u 

o other men were placed in charge of the reorganization, and Ca it, 
Pereless, who found himself deprived of the opportunity to do e 
work for which, as an expert, he had been requested to come to Wash- 
9 asked to be returned to the inactive list of the Officers’ Reserve 

sees the intention of being assigned to duty in another branch 
e service. 

n Capt. Pereless received orders giving him an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army and 1 him from the service. 

He protested . this discharge, stating that he desired active 
any elsewhere. hat request was denied. 

Naturally the incident has aroused much interest in the Army in view 
of the 3 of Capt. Pereless before a committee of the United 
States Senate, re he was summened to inform Senators of conditions 
within the department with which he has had to do. 

Mr. Chairman, so much for my preface now. I want to dis- 
cuss an item in the bill, and I may ask the gentleman in charge 
of the time for a few minutes more in which to discuss it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to read the real story if this is 
but the preface. 

Mr. MONDELL. A provision was inserted in the national- 
defense act which became a law the 17th of last August for a 
revolving fund of two and a half million dollars, which was to 
be used for the purpose of purchasing, sorting, storing. and 
selling seeds for cash. Under that appropriation a large amount 
of seed corn was secured and a considerable amount of wheat, 
barley, rye, some cotton, and other seed, and is being distributed 
and sold. The Department of Agriculture has asked for an addi- 
tional sum of $6,000.000 for the same purpose. The committee 
has reported $4,000,000 for that purpose. At the proper time I 
shall ask to increase that amount to $6,000,000, the amount of 
the estimate, and shall seek to modify the language somewhat 
by providing that these seeds in addition to being sold at cost for 
cash may also be sold on credit not to exceed one year with ap- 
proved security of local business organizations. I think there 
is no item in this bill more important in its way than that. Of 
course, when you are at war the most important items are for 
guns and powder and uniforms, but at the same time we must 
sustain the men in the field and we must sustain the populations 
at home, and we need to encourage agriculture. The item in 
question has served a useful purpose. It has enabled the depart- 
ment to purchase the seeds and the department is now selling 
them and will continue to do so. It has obligated the Govern- 
ment in practically the full sum—two and a half million dol- 
lars—but can use considerably more. 

But so far as a considerable part of the country is concerned, 
this fund is not available in a satisfactory way so long as the 
sales must be for cash. There has been a good deal of agitation 
at one time or another, there always is from time to time when 
we have droughts, freshets, and that sort of thing, for the free 
distribution uf Government seed. I am one of those who believe 
we ought to be very careful about making free distributions. 
They are not very likely to be equitably or wisely distributed. 
It is not a good thing to get the people to thinking that, Uncle 
Sam is a liberal, not to say spendthrift, father, who can pick 
dollars off of bushes along the road and hand them out wherever 
they think they need them. The people of the country, the 
farmers of the country, hard up as some of them are. are not 
paupers. I think they want to pay for what they receive. But 
let me illustrate the condition in a territory some three or four 
hundred miles wide and stretching from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf, including the States from Texas north to North 
Dakota, parts of some eight or nine States. Over a considerable 
portion of most of those States we have had a condition of 
drought, very severe in Texas, equally so in some parts of Mon- 
tana, less severe and less trying in other sections in between. 
In my own State of Wyoming for a number of years pust we 
have had in several counties local organizations of bankers, 
merchants, and stockmen who have obligated themselves for a 
sufficient sum of money to furnish seeds to those who needed 
them and were unable to purchase and pay cash for them. 
These local organizations have sold these seeds at cost. They 
have loaned the money without interest or with a very small 
interest charge. and in most cases, I believe, they have been 
successful in securing the return of the loan, all or a very great 
portion of it. 
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But there is a condition up there now under which it is more 
difficult than it ever has been in the past for these local or- 


ganizations to handle the situation. There are many reasons 
for that, which I have not the time to discuss, but that such is 
the fact is known to all of the people of that section. My 
thought is this: That if we could provide that this fund, or 
seeds purchased with it, might be loaned on approved security 
given by business organizations, we could very quickly secure 
those organizations and thus furnish seeds for which those 
organizations should become responsible. We might thus very 
promptly distribute among the farmers of such sections the rye, 
wheat, sugar-beet seed, potatoes, corn, kaffir corn, millet, and 
cotton, which they must have if we are to have the maximum 
production of that great western country. My thought is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture might call upon such local organi- 
zations to inform him as to the amount of money needed in their 
counties, for instance, assuming the county as the unit of or- 
ganization for the purpose of securing seed, Local organiza- 
tions in my State know what is needed, because they have been 
in the business in the past. The question would be asked of 
such local organizations, To what extent will you guarantee 
the Government the return of the funds—$5,000, $10,000, $15,000, 
or $20,000—covering the cost of seed needed in that locality by 
those unable to pay cash? These local organizations could very 
quickly place before the Secretary statements showing their 
financial responsibility. They would provide the agency 
through which the seeds could be distributed. They would be 
distributed wisely and well through such agencies, because the 
organization that distributed them would be responsible fer the 
return of the money. I think within 30 days throughout all 
this section where this help is needed organizations of that kind 
could be provided, 

Of course, where no such help is needed such an organiza- 
tion would not be forthcoming. Where it was needed, public 
sentiment and the disposition of the business people of the com- 
munity to meet the needs of the community would immediately 
lead to the formation of such organization. In my State there 
are, I believe, severai of them that could within a week place 
before the Secretary every needed evidence of their responsi- 
bility. He could furnish them the seed 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. Or he could allow them to 
secure the seeds, giving them the necessary credits, and very 


promptly the machinery could be put in motion that would get 


into each section the seed that is needed. Before I yield to 
the gentleman, may I speak on a line of thought I have in mind? 
It may be said, if you are to do this in the territory you de- 
seribe, why not do it everywhere. Because there is this differ- 
ence in the situation: The country I have mentioned—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield me 10 minutes 
additional? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may continue for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wyoming may continue 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank the gentleman. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was going to make the suggestion that the 
gentleman ask for time in his own right. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why are we asking this kind of aid in that 
particilar section? Because it is a new country; because we 
have little accumulation of capital. In the older communities 
of the country, although there may be farmers just as needy 
as they are in these sections, and no doubt there are, there are 
men with capital who can handle these matters, who can furnish 
credit, whereas we are in a position where we lack capital. We 
lack the capital we have had in past years which has been ex- 
tending this credit. 

. Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not a fact that the great difficulty with 
the American farmer to-day is lack of labor more than lack of 
seed? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, there is a lack of labor, and there will 
be a lack of labor; but I do not think we should decline to aid 
the farmer in securing the seed that he is willing to plant be- 
cause of the fact that there may be difficulty either in the plant- 
ing or the harvesting of it. No farmer, as my friend under- 
stands, will ask for seed unless he feels reasonably assured he 
will be able to gather the harvest. No association such as those 
I have suggested will guarantee repayment except in communi- 
ties where they feel reasonably confident that there will be labor 


enough to gather the harvest. And you would be surprised 
how the people of a community rise to a situation like this. 

The young boys, the girls, the old folks, the clerks, people in 
all employments give their help in time of need to gather the 
crops, and to a considerable extent in the planting of them and 
in the tending of them. I come from a country which mainly 
gave its quota before the draft, and so we were stripped of the 
stalwart young fellows early in the conflict. And yet we got 
along pretty well. I do not think any of our crops were lost 
because of the lack of labor, but it required the aid and help 
of everybody in the community. And the communities rose to 
the occasion. Of course, we brought in help from all directions 
and we paid perfectly fabulous prices. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The trouble with Pennsylvania is this: The 
State Grange at a session last week passed resolutions from 
data obtained from members to the effect that they needed 
210,000 inborers on the farms of Pennsylvania within the mem- 
bership of the grange. $ 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is true, and I think that is a 
matter we should attend to. What I am interested in now is to 
get seed, because if we do not have the seed where it is needed 
there will be no crops. You probably do not have that difficulty, 
but the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] knows the 
situation in his State, as I know it in mine, and that we need 
the seed, and our people need the aid in securing the seed, and 
they will be able to pay for it, and local organizations will vol- 
unteer to become responsible for the return of the funds and 
for the handling, administration, and distribution of the seed. 
All we want is a little credit. 

Mr. BAER. Does not the gentleman think that this would 
bring more valuable results if it were loaned to the farmers on 
credit to enable them to get food and grain and cotton for our 
allies than to put it in these vast reservoirs out there where 
the farmers have not sufficient credit and it will not do any 
good? That is, if the grain is in the elevators and they have 
not the cash to buy, it will not do them any good. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever benefits may follow from other 
assistance and other help and come from other sources, here, 
it seems to me, is an opportunity to loan the Federal credit in 
a way that will certainly bring immediate returns in increased 
crop production, and it can be done in a way that will guarantee 
the return of the moneys without loss. Under a procedure of 
that sort, which is very simple, the Secretary of Agriculture 
could let it be known that he stood ready to hear from these 
yoluntary associations, not to exceed one in a county, business 
associations of men who were responsible as to the amount they 
were willing to guarantee in repayment on seed, and in a very 
short time the machinery could be set in motion and the seed 
furnished. 

This is a tremendously important thing. I have been hear- 
ing from my people for months in this matter of seed. I have 
said to them that I did not believe that Congress was disposed 
to make a free-seed distribution; that I doubted the wisdom of 
that sort of thing. 

But there is a way to do it, expeditious, certain, comparatively 
simple, and I am sure in a great many communities in the State 
which my friend represents there are volunteer associations of 
business men and stockmen who would be willing to take this 
matter up. 

Mr, BAER. Does the gentleman’s constituents ask for free 
seed?, It is my understanding that my constituents would not 
take free seed if they could get them. They do not want to be 
an object of charity. They want to borrow the money to get 
seed 


Mr. MONDELL. Coming to think of it, I think those people 
who have suggested free sced come from just over the line; I 
do not have in mind anybody from Wyoming who has made that 
suggestion. [Laughter.] But they want an opportunity to 
plant their fields. They have gone through trying times of 
drought, and the country is new, and capital is exceedingly lim- 
ited, and the banks are small. 

Mr. COX. How about the labor supply? 

Mr. MONDELL. I discussed that with my friend from Penn- 
sylvania awhile ago. If the farmer does not feel that he has 
labor to plant the fields, he will not want to buy seed, and if a 
local association that is responsible for the repayment does not 
believe that the farmer can plant, cultivate, and harvest, it will 
not help him get the seed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. I want 
to speak about 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had 4 hours and 20 minutes of de- 
bate, exactly divided between the two sides. That is very 
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liberal debate. I hope the gentleman will not prolong the gen- 
eral debate at this time. 

Mr. DILLON. I would like to have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman does that, other gentle- 
men will want time. I do not want to be discourteous to gentle- 
men, but I am anxious to make progress on the bill. 

Mr. DILLON. I have been in attendance for the last four 
weeks, and I was unable to get a hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture. I ask for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. This morning, before any time for debate 
was fixed, the gentleman from South Dakota had asked for 15 
minutes, and he was assured he would get it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Very well. In view of that fact I shall not 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for 15 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILLON Mr. Chairman, it is constantly asserted that 
the live-stock market is controlled by the packers. Do these 
profiteers fix the price the producer is to receive and the price 
the consumer is to pay? It would seem so, 

The cattleman ships his cattle to the stockyards. Wherever 
the stockyards are located the packing houses have their plants. 
The buyers of live stock each morning fix the price to be paid 
for live stock. There is but one price, one lone bidder, and the 
owner must accept the price offered. Otherwise, he must ship 
back home, and his losses are beyond repair, 

If he ships to another market he finds the same packers, the 
same profiteers, ready for the big bargains that are to fall into 
the combination net. ‘They divide among themselves. on the 
basis of percentage, the live stock coming into the market. They 
likewise divide the territory and each packer has the exclusive 

‘right to sell in his territory. They fix the price for the-farm- 
er's stock and likewise the price that the consumer of finished 
products must pay. Thus they control both ends of the market. 

In order to perfect their control they own the market places, 
stockyards, refrigerator cars, and celd-storage plants. They 
have driven out of business the small. operators who formerly 
operated slaughterhouses. The local dealer in order to insure 
a steady supply must now buy from the big packing establish- 
ments. 

By their combination they control the meat supply from the 
stockyards to the consumer. No independent operator can break 
through the operations of these profiteers, who are entrenched 
behind the market places, the packing plants, the cold-storage 
plants, and the ownership of the refrigerator ears, They control 
every artery of trade in these products. In addition to the meat 
products, they control, in the same manner, all the by-products 
of the industry, such as lard, hides, fertilizer, and so forth. 

The packers, the produce speculators, and the jobbers are in 
absolute contro! of all of the instrumentalities of the market. 
There are 75 cold-storage plants in New York City and 48 in 
Chicago. In these two large cities are found a combination of 
food profiteers fixing the selling price of the product in the hands 
of the producer and likewise fixing the price that the consumer 
must pay. 

The Butter and Egg Board of Chicago fixes ‘the daily price 
for eggs, butter, and poultry. They gamble in future delivery 
just the same as is done in the grain products. When these 
articles are plentiful they fix the price the producer is to receive, 
and then they buy all the available supply providing for future 
delivery. Through these gambling devices the price may be 
forced up or beaten down at the will of the profiteer. 

The sale of fictitious eggs is constantly going on in these mar- 
kets. The honest sale of eggs has almost become a mere incident 
of the business in these markets. Recent investigation in Chicago 
disclosed the appalling fact that 4,000 carloads of eggs that had 
never had any existence were bought and sold on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 

Every time fictitious eggs are sold the sale is registered and 
aids in the fixing of prices for the real commodity. On every 
sale of these fictitious eggs the priee is forced up one-half cent 
to 1 cent per dozen. It is said by one writer that these profiteers 
on the easter egg trade alone took $6,000,000 of excess profits. 

Herbert Hoover, before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
on June 19, 1917, made the following statement: 


Thousands of men in this country who never owned a commodity in 
their life have bought canned goods, flour, wheat, and every food com- 
modity to speculate for the rise. 

He further stated: 2 

Practicajly the entire wheat supply to Belgium is to-day imported 
from the United States, and, des tte the 3 costs of aus 


3 the price of bread is 60 per cent of the price in New York 
ity. A large portion of the wheat in France comes from this country, 


and yet the price of bread is, again, 40 per cent below our o 
England, where food control was started too late, the price 


cent below our price, and in Canada, again, we see a lower range of 
prices to the consumer than in our own country, although the producer 
realizes the same price. 

John J. Dillon, former commissioner of foods of New York 
State, says the food exchanges are “ gambling dens.” 

It is said that New York City food profiteers one week in 
November, 1916, on the item of eggs alone, took a toll of $1,000,- 
000. These eggs were purchased at about 17 cents per dozen 
and sold at 60 to 70 cents per dozen, after having been held for 
months, Investigation shows that it costs 2 cents per dozen to 
hold eggs for 10 months, 

It is estimated that the people of New York City would save 
$10,000,000 on eggs, $7,000,000 on live poultry, and $10,000,000 
on dressed poultry annually by establishing municipal cold-stor- 
age plants, Apples are sold in the fall of the year for three to 
five dollars per barrel. The consumer later pays twelve to fifteen 
dollars for the same apples. 

The earnings of Armour & Co. in 1914 were $7,509,000, while 
in 1916 they were $20,100,000. Swift & Co. earned in 1914, 
$9,450,000, In 1916 they earned $20,465,000. In 1914 the United 
Fruit Co, earned $2,264,000 and in 1916 they earned $11,943,000, 
This is what the profiteers are doing to the producer and the 
consumer. 

During the canning season, when the price is at the lowest 
point, the jobbers buy all the product of the plants engaged in 
canning fruits and vegetables, After the season is over they 
fix their own price by gentlemen's agreements and the consumer 
is forced to pay the price the combination fixes. There is no 
real competition in the jobbing trade on food products. 

On account of market conditions vegetables and fruits fre- 
quently sell on the market at high prices while the supply is so 
great that it is rotting on the farms. The food speculators 
would rather destroy produce than lower the price to the con- 
sumer. Our system of distribution has broken down. From 
all parts of the country comes a demand for some new method 
of distribution to take the place of the inefficient, worn-out 
method now in use. 

The middlemen have taken possession of the market places 
and converted them into veritable gambling dens. Nothing ex- 
cept the lash of public opinion will drive them from these public 
places. The producer must carry his products closer to the 
consumer, and the consumer must get in closer touch with the 
producer. Cooperative buying agencies and cooperative selling 
agencies is one solution of this difficult problem. Through these 
agencies the profiteer can be eliminated. 

It is doubtful if any one can defend the present market sys- 
tem, It is doubtful if a system of markets can be successfully 
regulated by law, Cooperative methods, if they can be properly 
financed, ought to remedy the evils existing in our market 
system. If success can not be acquired along cooperative lines 
the people will ultimately demand Government control and own- 
ership of cold-storage plants, terminal markets, and public ware- 
houses, operated either by State or National Government. When 
so operated the gambling dens, the combination of profiteers, 
aud speculators in feod products will be eliminated in favor of 
the producer and consumer. Give the farmer an honest market 
and he will produce the food. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota that if some of these profiteers who are robbing the people 
were put in the penitentiary, where they belong, It might help 
the situation also. 

Mr. DILLON. J think it would. I think it ought to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COUNCIL GF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


For expenses of experimental work and investigations undertaken by 
the Council of National Defense, by the advisory commission, or subordi- 
nate bodies; for the employment of a director, secretary, chief clerk, 
expert, clerical, and other assistance, equipment and supplies, including 
law books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals ; subsistence 
and travel, including the expenses of members of the advisory commis- 
sion or subordinate bodies going to and attending meetings of the 
advisory commission or subordinate bodies ; rent of offices and grounds; 
repairs and upkeep of buildings occupied by the couneil; and printing 
and binding done at the Government Printing Office, $250,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. b 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I was unfortunate not to hear 
the very able speech of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
| SuHertey}, so that I do not know just to what extent he went 
into some of these various items, but I desire to ask him with 


is 30 per reference to this particular appropriation, and to inquire just 
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what experimental work is being conducted, and whether it 
comprehends activities by some of the various subcommittees or 
advisory bodies relating to war problems or tests made of mate- 
rials used by the War Department? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman means tests by the Council 
of National Defense? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; under this item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not recall that there was any testimony 
touching the activities of the council in the way of experimental 
work. There is being done quite a bit of experimental work of 
a very valuable character by the Bureau of Standards, and 
some of that may have come about through direction of the 
council, but I think it more likely to have come as the direct 
result of the War Department’s suggestions or requests. 

Mr. WALSH. Would that come out of that appropriation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The language that has struck the gen- 
tleman is simply the language that was used in the first instance 
touching the Council of National Defense, and this $250,000 is 
largely for the pay of employees and clerks of the various com- 
mittees under the Council of National Defense, The gentleman 
will find in the hearings a very interesting account by Mr. 
Gifford, the director of the Council of National Defense, touching 
its existing organization and touching the elimination of com- 
mittees—the subsidiary committees that grew up under the ad- 
visory commission. The gentleman will recall that it is both a 
council and an advisory commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There has been some criticism in the past 
of the advisory committees because they were composed of men 
largely representing industries with which they were supposed 
to deal. Most of these committees have now distributed their 
duties and the organizations which speak for these industries 
haye no governmental connection. Those former committees 
have largely been eliminated. The gentleman will find an inter- 
esting statement along that line. 

Mr. WALSH. This general reorganization that has been ef- 
fected, I suppose, is set forth in the hearings? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is an attempt by question and answer 
to give a clear view of the existing relationship of the council 
and the subsidiary committees to the organization. It is set out 
in some detail. The statement by Mr. Gifford is a very credit- 
able one. He made a very enlightening statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand he is still the director? 

Mr. SHERLEY. He is still the director. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question right there. What limit is there on the item of sub- 
sistence in this paragraph? Is there any limitation by law as 
to how much could be allowed per day from this amount? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Four dollars’ per diem allowance in lieu of 
subsistence or $5 of actual expense. That is the law. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the law, and they could not exceed that 
amount? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BLACK. It would not be necessary to put in any limita- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I think at some time we shall 
have to enlarge that limitation of $4 in connection with certain 
classes of people, because I think it is not covering their actual 
expenses in some instances; but I think the limitation as it 
exists applies to the council without need of further legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 

The limitation upon the amount which may be expended for office 
rent in the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1918, contained in 
the naval appropriation act approved March 4, 1917, is increased from 
$1,500 to $2,332. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise to obtain information from the chairman of 
the committee as to whether the subcommittee made any provi- 
sion or any inquiry as to allowing additional rental to the Voca- 
tional Educational Board? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; we did not 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a bin pending in the House 
granting them additional authority for rental purposes in the 
District of Columbia, and I wished to know whether the com- 
mittee took any action on that subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We did not, because there was nothing for- 


The gentleman's pro forma amendment is 


mal before the committee. A gentleman called informally to 
see me touching the matter to which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin refers. That bill, in my judgment, ought not to become 
a law, because it would take all the funds that they have avail- 
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able for this purpose. Something undoubtedly ought to be done 
in connection with taking care of their rent situation, but the 
committee did not and ought not to consider matters that do not 
‘come before them in the regular way. At the time I had the 
talk with the gentleman I suggested that the way that matter 
would probably be considered would be by the submission of a 
proper, estimate; and I still think that is the way to have it con- 
sidered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman recognizes the need of some 
authorization to this board to provide authority for them to pay 
for their present quarters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have an actual deficiency and it will 
have to be paid; but there are some things in connection with 
that situation that I think are not altogether to be commended. 
The committee did not feel that they ought to deal with the 
matter without a formal request. 

I will say further, in reply to the gentleman, that there are a 
number of things that will probably have to be picked up in the 
Senate. The committee found itself in a situation where, if it 
was to report the bill at aH, it had to draw a dead line touching 
new estimates. We could be considering this bill yet if we had 
permitted the departments to continue to send estimates down; 
so we finally served notice that estimates that came in there- 
after fell outside the dead line and that they would have to be 
taken up in the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


For additional employees in the Department of State, $50,000: Pro- 
vided, That not more than four persons shall be employed hereunder 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will the chairman of the committee kindly explain 
the reason for granting to the Department of State this addi- 
tional $50,000 for clerical services here in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SHERLEY. A part of it was for the purpose of providing 
for the continuation of the pay of employees that they now have. 
A part of it represents an increase in the number of such em- 
ployees. Broadly speaking, the situation is this: The State De- 
partment has had and will continue to have a very great expan- 
sion under present conditions, and it was important that they not 
only have additional clerical help, but that to a limited extent 
they have additional high-paid help, and therefore the provision, 
is carried that not more than four persons may be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum. 
The reason for this is that there is a certain character of con- 
fidential work, the gathering together of intelligences that come 
to the Government not only through the State Department but 
through naval and military sources, and work in connection with 
the War-Trade Board, that require men of very high grade, who 
could not be expected to be obtained for $1,800. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that these employees are to be 
engaged in clerical work? Or will they be employed in other 
capacities? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Most of them will be clerks, except these 
four, who will be engaged in work of a good deal higher order 
than just purely clerical work. And as I stated, a large part 
of it will be in connection with the handling and arranging of 
the intelligences that are received through the State, military, 
naval, and other agencies of the Government, and which the 
gentleman will appreciate is a matter of first magnitude and 
value at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have had this very problem under con- 
sideration in connection with the framing of the legislative ap- 
propriation bill. The estimate in that connection is for $120,000 
and the revised estimate for the next fiscal year is $264,000. 
The phraseology is somewhat different, and I was wondering 
whether there is any need of having it in the form of additional 
employees. As carried in the estimate for the legislative bill 
the phraseology is “for additional clerical services, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I recall, the request before the subcom- 
mittee of which the gentleman is a member was to change the 
language in which the estimate was originally submitted into 
oor corresponding with this which is now carried in this 

Mr. STAFFORD. That may be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman will find that is the 
situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a note on my copy of the bill, mak- 
ing some suggestions along that line, but I do not reeall dis- 
tinctly whether we were to strike out “ Clerical services,” and 
just say “ additional employees.” 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I think it was desired that we should use 
the language employed herein. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post allowances to consular and diplomatic officers: To enable the 
President, in his discretion and in accordance with such regulations as 
he may prescribe, to make special allowances by way of additional com- 
pensation to consular and diplomatic officers in order to adjust their 
official income to the ascertained cost of living at the posts to which 
they may be assigned, $400,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice that the committee has extended the au- 
thority of the existing phraseology in the diplomatic bill so as 
to authorize the Department of State to increase the salaries of 
the consular and diplomatic representatives at all posts rather 
than the authority, as conferred in the last Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill, to our consular and diplomatic officers 
of a belligerent country and countries adjacent thereto. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This language is in exact accord with the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill as it passed the 
House. The reason for the change in that bill and in this was 
this: The need was not confined simply to belligerent countries 
and to nonbelligerent countries designated heretofore. For in- 
stance, there are South American countries where the condi- 
tion is more acute than it is abroad in the warring countries and 
countries adjacent to the warring countries. A statement pre- 
sented by the State Department was of such unquestioned need 
that we could not do otherwise. For instance, it developed 
in one instance that there was a loss on exchange of 25 per 
cent. In other words, the salary of the man stationed there was 
reduced 25 per cent by the exchange loss. We simply allowed a 
sum that, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, might 
enable him to equitably deal with these people. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Did the Secretary of State advise the com- 
inittee whether he Intended to pursue a uniform policy in all 
countries with reference to the salaries of diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I do not know that it is possible to 
pursue a uniform course, I do say that it would be dependent 
on the actual situation and need. There are some places where 
u very slight increase might be necessary, or none at all, and 
there are other places where there would have to be a large 
allowance made. There was no way of our undertaking to 
determine the matter except by general consideration of the 
situation ani the appropriation of a sum that would not permit 
of great extravagance and yet would relieve the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the bill which passed the House last 
Saturday, the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, there 
is an authorization of $800,000, which is virtually 50 per cent 
df the salaries paid to the consular and diplomatic officers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
figures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the bill here. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Not mistaken in the amount of $800,000, but 
the amount of the salaries fo the consular and diplomatic offi- 
swrs—it is more than $1,600,000 I think. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will give the gentleman the figures car- 
ried in the bill. There is $534,350 to ambassadors and ministers, 
and for consular officers, $1,208,500. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are quite a number of other officers 
that the gentleman has not enumerated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This phraseology only goes to post allow- 
ances for consular and diplomatic officers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The post allowance does not mean that it 
is limited simply to the salaries of consular and diplomatic 
officers, It relates to other employees of the embassy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the phraseology broad enough to warrant 
that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think so, unquestionably. We have been 
actirg under it, and we appropriated $100,000 for officers in 
Chin.* and $200,000 for officers of belligerent countries at the last 
session. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I wish to have the gentleman's opinion as 
to whether this phraseology carried in this bill, as well as in 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, is broad enough 
to allow an allowance to others than the consular and diplo- 
matic officers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it says for post allowances, That 
means for the post ; it does not mean for consular and diplomatic 
officers alone. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. The secretary to the embassy and legation is a 
diplomatic officer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is a post allowance and not to consular 
and diplomatic officers alone. In other words, the allowance is 
to the post. It is not simply to increas? the salary of the diplo- 
matie officer and the consular officer, but also for his employees 
at the different posts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does that include the minister or the 
ambassador? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It might include him, but in point of fact it 
was not intended to include him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does it include him, and have any of 
these salaries been raised? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not that I know of, but the language is 
broad enough to deal with all of them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They certainly ought to be, and I would 
be glad to know that some of them had been included, 

Mr. FLOOD. It has not been paid to the minister or to the 
ambassador. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will read the qualifying 
language after the title he will find that the phraseology is 
limited to make special allowances by way of additional com- 
pensation to consular and diplomatic officers in order to adjust 
their official income to the ascertained cost of living at posts 
to which they may be assigned. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the word “officers” there means 
clerks, as well as diplomatic and consular officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not say “ officer“; it says“ officers.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. “ Officers“ means more than simply the 
head officer. The clerk is an officer within the meaning of this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not construe the word “clerk” 
to be an officer. ; 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has been so construed. The gentleman 
can be perfectly sure that if that were not true the State De- 
partment would have asked for a change of language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to have the statement of the 
gentleman that this authorization means not only, as it ap- 
parently does on its face, to provide additional compensation 
to officers, but that it can be used also for the secretarial force 
or the clerical force. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They need it more than the others. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that, but there is no provision in 
express language covering their cases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it does cover their cases. | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLoop] says these are never paid to the ministers or ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr. FLOOD. I say it has not yet. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Therefore it must be paid to the clerks 
and secretaries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For washing and hemming towels. purchase of awnings and fixtures, 
window shades and fixtures, alcohol, benzine, turpentine, varnish, 
baskets, belting, bellows, bowls, brooms, buckets, brushes, canvas, crash, 
cloth, chamois skins, cotton waste, door and window fasteners, dusters ; 
flower-garder, street, and engine hose; lace leather, lye, nails, oils, 
plants, picks, pitchers, powders, steucil plates, hand stamps and repairs 
of same, spittoons, soap, matches, match safes, sponges, tacks, traps, 
thermometers, toilet per, tools, towels, towel racks, tumblers, wire, 
zinc, and for. blacksmithing, re irs of machinery, removal of rubbish, 


sharpening tools, street car tickets not exceeding $250, advertising for 


2 and for sales at public auction in Washington. D. C., of con- 


emned property 5 the Treasury Department, payment of 
5 ees, and purchase of other absolutely necessary articles. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I notice in this item and in one or two other items in the 
bill, an amount specified for street car tickets. I wish to ask if 
it is the practice to pay the street car transportation of the 
employees in these departments, or for what purpose these street 
ear tickets are used? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the usual language carried in the 
regular appropriation. The enumeration was to prevent the 
amount being exceeded, and simply applies to those cases where 
messengers or employees are sent on official business and are 
given street car tickets for that purpose. It is not the practice 
nor should it be the practice to pay the car fare of employees 
generally, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
For salaries of officers and employces, 81.208.000; furniture, equip- 


ment, and supplies, including not exceeding $100 for street car tickets, 

$121,000; traveling expenses. including net exceeding $4 diem in 

lieu of subsistence, $24.000; telegraph and telephone service, $4,800; 
0 


nery and misc elleneous expenses, includin b jons t ri- 
Send 20.000; printing and. binding, 760.000: ent of quarters, 
$40.000; in all, $1.537.800. c 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the tast 
word in order to ask the chairman of the committee if this 
appropriation is to cover a deficiency in salaries of officers and 
employees, in addition ta the appropriation which was made 
when that bureau was authorized? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. The money that was appropriated then 
would not have carried it to any extent. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was given, and they have had $500,000 from 
the President, which I spoke of in my general address, and 
which they asked to have returned, but which we are not re- 
tuming. This sum of $1,537,800 is to carry them up to July. 
I think this ought to be said about the War-Risk Bureau: They 
have had a very unusual task. It is no small matter to or- 
ganize a bureau to deal with a million or more of men in the 
service, to arrauge the allowances that should be made to de- 
pendents under the law, to take care of the insurance phase of 
the law. and to carry on the other activities that existed under 
the old law relative to insurance of ships and crews. They are 
getting under way and have now gotten out all of the November 
and December checks. They have been aided in their organiza- 
tion by the Bureau of Efficiency, The hearings disclose some of 
the problems and some of the waste that they have undertaken 
to meet. They have been seriously handicapped by lack of 
space, and they should and will have, I hope, before we are 
through, housing capacity in a fireproof building. 

They are now scattered around through the National Museum 
and a number of other places. They have been doing an effi- 
cient work, considering their difficulties. The committee al- 
lowed them all that they thought they could properly expend 
between now and July 1. because we believed that everybody 
in this Congress and this country wanted to make sure the 
prompt and efficient payment of moneys to the dependents of 
the boys who were at the front. We have not tried to restrict 
them unnecessarily. We hope we have supplied them with 
funds enough for them to go forward economically and take 
care of this work. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state the number of em- 
ployees in this very important bureau? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have about 1,700 now. The gentleman 
will find in the hearings a detailed statement cs to the number 
and compensation of employees at that time. They expect to 
have about 1,200 more employees. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman allow me to state that 
it so happened that I made an inquiry of the department on that 
very question last Saturday, and at that time they had over 
2,000 employees and had issued $7,000,000.000 of insurance. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s information is a month 
later than mine. I, of necessity, have to speak of the date of the 
ee that was about a month ago. At that time they 

d 1.700. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. I had the information last Saturday night, 
and they had then over 2.000. 

Mr. WALSH. I am indebted to the gentleman from Kentucky 

for the information he has given and agree with him that there 
should be no desire to be parsimonious in the allowance to this 
bureau. And I am also very much interested to learn that the 
delay in sending out these checks is being obviated, because I 
have had several communications and inquiries in reference to 
the allotment to soldiers, and I understand the delay 
- Mr. SHERLEY. I think they are catching up very rapidly, 
and they expect to be able to stay current. I want to say an- 
other thing that may interest the gentleman. I suggested dur- 
ing the hearing, and probably it had been suggested before, that 
it was greatly desirable that every soldier should have a number 
that he should always retain, and that the attempt to classify 
him by name, regiment, company, State, or locality would end 
necessarily in confusion. That prophecy was more than verified 
by the very unfortunate loss of life recently in connection with 
the sinking of one of our transports. 

It is my understanding now that the War Department proposes, 
in connection with the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, to give 
a number, which shall remain the same always, to all of our 
men in the service. 

Mr. WALSH. And that will be done for the military branch 
of the service. for identification for all purposes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The same number will be used always and 
will make a perfect identification. : 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For additional clerks from March 1 to June 30, 191 
rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—1 of class 4 
in all, $1,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman of the committee if any 
request was made from the Secret Service Division of the Treas- 
ury for an appropriation to permit that division or branch of 
the departinent to increase its force of secret-service men. I 
understand that they do not have a very large force of men, 
and that a great deal of the so-called secret-service work is 
being performed by the bureau in the Department of Justice, 
and upon inquiry which I have made from time to time of the 
Treasury Department they stated that they are not able to 
increase their force hecause the appropriation is so limited. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They did not ask in this bill for anything 
of the kind. They asked for $1,500, which was based on the 
additional clerks needed from January to June 30, and we 
gave them $1,000, because this bill will not become a law before 
March, and, figuring at the rate of four months instead of six 
months, it makes $1,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know in connection with 
any other measure which may come from his committee whether 
there is any proposition to increase the number of employees in 
that bureau? 

Mr. SHERLEY. My impression is there is an increase asked 
in the sundry civil bill. 

We increased their number slightly last year, and as far as I 
understand there is a request for an increase now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unexpended balance of appropriation of $100,000 contained in 
the deficiency appropriation act 1 October 6. 1917, for repairs, 
alterations, and extensions of certain buildings and their equipment be- 
longing to the United States on squares No. 226 and No. 225 in the city 
of Washington, is made available for the repair, alteration, and exten- 
sion of such buildings and their equipment belonging to the United States 
on square No. 227, in the city of Washington, as the tary of the 
Treasury may designate, to fit them fer temporary use by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman state where these buildings are 
located? 

Mr. SHERLEY. These buildings are loented catacorner from 
the ‘Treasury Department at Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and extend southerly. There are three squares of build- 
ings there. The old Poli Theater is on part of it. And in that 
connection I want to say for the benefit of the gentleman and 
the committee that there has been submitted to the Congress an 
estimate from the Treasury Department looking to the acquire- 
ment of the Arlington site and the erection there of a building 
for the housing of the Internal Revenue Bureau and the War- 
Risk Insurance Bureau. : 

Mr. WALSH. The Hotel Arlington? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where the old Hotel Arlington was. That 
estimate came to the committee too late for it to give it con- 
sideration, and it is too important a matter to be acted on with- 
out full hearing and consideration. The proposal is for an 
expenditure of about $4,200,000, which would acquire the land 
and give us a 10-story building and an annex. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Is not there a building in the process of erection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is, but it is only in process of erection, 
and this would acquire the ground and take over the contracts 
and the fabricated steel—some 80 or 90 per cent of which is 
already fabricated—and may offer the solution of the housing 
needs of the Treasury Department, because the proposals made 
in this bill for buildings are not sufficient to take eare of the 
Treasury needs. . 

Mr. WALSH. That would be a fireproof building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. A permanent building. 

Mr. NORTON. As to the building that is going up on the 
Arlington site now, south of the University Club, has the con- 
tract been made for the rent of that by the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I was just saying that an estimate had 
been submitted by the Treasury Department asking for an ap- 
propriation of $4,200,000 for the acquiring of the property and 
taking over of the contract for certain portions of the material, 
and erecting that building to some 10 stories in height. 

Mr. NORTON. The building that is now being put up there 
is being put up, I understand, by private parties, with the ex- 
pectation of renting it, though. to the Federal Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know anything about their eypec- 
tations. There has no assurance been given of any kind and 
there is no authority as yet for the rental of it. 


inclusive, at 
1 of class 1; 


4 


1918. 


Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman permit? Is it being built 
as an office building or as a hotel? I refer to this building that 
is in the course of erection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It started out originally as a hotel, I think, 
but is now being erected as an office building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

In the committee this afternoon we had up the subject, and 
perhaps the chairman of the committee made investigations in 
his subcommittee as to the Government taking possession of the 
property to the west of the Poli Theater that for a number of 
years has been occupied by a moderate-priced hotel. That prop- 
erty would be suitable, I would say, for office purposes, and no 
testimony has ever been advanced by any of the Treasury offi- 
cials as to whether that property was available for office pur- 
poses or not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have made 
no personal investigation, but it is my understanding that the 
Treasury Department did, and reported that the size of the 
rooms and the character of them were such as rot to make it 
worth while to take over the property. It is under a lease, 
which can be canceled, of course, but I think there is a 30-day 
limit to it. Now, personally, I know nothing as to the property. 
I understand the rental is a fair rental as rentals went in the 
old days, and that the property is not of such a character as to 
lend itself readily to use by the Government cor office purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detroit, Mich, : Attendants’ quarters building, 831 800. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire of the chairman 
of the committee when he expects the committee to rise? 

Mr. SHERLET. I will say to the gentleman that I hope very 
shortly to move to rise. I thought we might run through some 
of these Treasury items, which would carry us to the District 
of Columbia items, and the committee could then rise. That 
will probably take five minutes, unless we strike something that 
is a matter of controversy, in which event I will move to rise 
then. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New York (Stapleton): Remodeling old white house for attendants’ 

uarters, psychiatric units, female nurses’ quarters, ambulance house, 
Fator medical officers’ quarters (temporary), temporary hospital ward 
unit, and 9 work ; mechanical equipment, including refrigerating 
plant, telephone and bedside call systems, $256,500; miscellaneous furni- 
ture and equipment, $45,000; in all, $301,500. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman from Kentucky state what 
the general policy of the department is with reference to the 
extension and remodeling of these marine hospitals? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was to provide for an increase of 744 beds 
in the marine hospitals. There has been an increased demand 
upon the marine hospitals, aside from the demands that would 
come incident to the war. Under our compensation law govern- 
mental employees who are injured are eligible to treatment in 
such hospitals, and then the growth of the merchant marine 
and the growth of the naval service have put added demands 
upon the marine hospitals. 

The Public Health Service presented plans for the improve- 
ment of a number of marine hospitals. The gentleman will find 
them enumerated throughout the bill. We allowed them, with 
a cut of practically 10 per cent that was made because there 
were certain items in connection with officers’ quarters and at- 
tendants’ quarters that seemed to us to be extravagant. I re- 
call that at Boston, Mass., it was proposed to build a $16,000 
frame house of eight rooms. The committee thought that a little 
skill would enable them to build an eight-room frame house for 
less than $16,000. They considered the matter carefully, and 
were led to believe that the necessary quarters can be provided 
without spending so much money from the Treasury. We feel 
sure that can be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state whether the extension 
or remodeling of these marine hospitals was induced by a pos- 
sible demand owing to the return in the future of men injured 
in the service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. There has been a presidential order 
making the marine hospitals open for the use of the Navy, and 
I have no doubt that if the need should arise they could be used 
for the Army as well, and probably will be. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that in this remodeling it is an at- 
tempt to modernize the equipment? 3 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is in a sense; but the gentieman will find 
the details set out under each heading. The purpose largely 
was to increase bed capacity. 
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Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky how much longer he desires the 
committee to sit before he will move to rise? 

Mr. SHERLET. I just stated that if we could_read until we 
reached the heading, “ District of Columbia.” on page 18, I 
would move to rise. It will take ouly n few minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very well. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk reagl as follows: 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

For engravers’ and printers: materials and other materials pE dis- 
tinctive paper, miscellaneous expenses, including paper for internal- 
revenue stamps, and for purchase, maintenance, and driving of neres- 
sary motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, 
when, in writing, ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury, $400,000, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire as to what is the reason 
for authorizing the purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles 
under the Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. SHERLEY, That is just the usual language. 
current language. 
at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the purpose of my inquiry, 
whether it was planned to authorize the bureau or the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to purchase a pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was not. If we had changed the language 
it probably would mean the opening of a new account on the 
Treasury books. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


District of Columbia, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9867) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Jones of Texas for 10 days, on account of serious illness in his 
family. 


It is the 
This $400,000 was not for commercial vehicles 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1918. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, February 11, 1918. 


The SPEAKER or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sm: At the request of the Secretary of the Nobel Committee of the 
Norwegian Parliament, I have the honor te inclose herewith, for the 
information of the House of Representatives, a copy of a circular issued 
by the Nobel Committee furnishing information as to the distribution 
of the Nobel peace prize for the year 1918. 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 
[Det Norske Stortings Nobelkomit¢. Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parllament. ] 


NOBEL PEACE TRIZ R. 


All proposals of candidates for the Nobel peace prize, which is to be 
distributed December 10, 1918, must, in order to be taken into consid- 
eration, be laid before the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment by a duly qualified person before the Ist of February of the same 


ear. 
y Any one of the following persons is held to be duly qualified : (a) 
Members and late members of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament, as well as the advisers appointed at the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute; (b) members of Parliament and members of government of 
the different States, as well as members of the Interparliamentary 
Union; (c) members of the International Arbitration Court at The 
Hague; (d) members of the commission of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau; (e) members and associates of the Institute of 
Internationa: Law; (f) university professors of political science and 
of law, of history, and of philosophy; and (g) persons who have re- 
ceived the Nobel peace prize. 

The Nobel peace prize may also be accorded to institutions or asso- 

ons. 

8 to the Code of Statutes, section 8, the grounds upon 
which any proposal is made must be stated and handed in along with 
such papers and other documents as may therein be referred to. 
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According to section 3. every written work to qualify for a prize 
must have appeared in print. 

For particulars qualified persons are requested to apply to the office 
of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, Drammensyel 19, 
Kristiania. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a communication ad- 
dressed to the President and to the Members of Congress by the 
executive committee of the Socialist Party of the United States 
under date of February 9, 1918, and a copy of my reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record by printing an address by the 
executive committee of the Socialist Party of the United States 
to the President and Congress and the reply of the gentleman 
from Texas to the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. Jones of Texas] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing a letter recently addressed to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Whose letter? 

Mr. BLACK. The letter of my colleague [Mr. Joxxs of 
Texas]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. Jones of Texas] 
be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
letter written by him to the Foreign Affairs Committee. Is 
there vbjection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. BLACK. It is a short letter in reference to n peace reso- 
lution introduced last August. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


February 16, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communicatious were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the treasurer of the Washington-Virginia 
Railway Co., transmitting report of the Washington-Virginia 
Railway Co. for the year ending December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
935) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the United 
States Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, for maintenance and ordinary expenses of the Quarantine 
Service (H. Doc. No. 936) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally repurted from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) author- 
izing the assistant to the Secretary of the Interior to sign offi- 
cial papers and documents, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No 316), which said bill and 
report were referred te the House Calendar, 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on the Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9832) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Seward. Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other 
works to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection 
of said town, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
paniel by a report (No. 317), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7738) to increase the rate 
of pension allowed to Army nurses, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 818), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Conunittee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 9897) to authorize the 
contesting and cancellation of certain homestead entries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9898) to establish in the Coast 
Artillery Corps of the Regular Army an Army mine-planter 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9899) authorizing appropriations made for 
the national security and defense to be used for the purchase of 
real estate, or the use thereof, when such purpose is not specifi- 
Any stated in said appropriation; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9900) authorizing the President during 
the existing emergency to sell war supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manu- 
factured by the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9901) to give indemnity for damages caused 
a American forces abroad; to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9902) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9908) to provide for restoration to their 
former grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9904) to amend present laws restricting the 
purchase and distribution of military stores and supplies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9905) to provide quarters or commutation 
thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9906) providing that post- 
office laborers be allowed a concompetitive examination for pro- 
motion; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9907) providing commutation 
of quarte~s for officers of the Army during the period of war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 9908) to amend sections 4402, 
4404, and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CANNON: Resolution (H. Res. 250) for the relief of 
Mary M. Savoy; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) to in- 
vestigate the Brude lifeboat; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island indorsing the so-called daylight- 
saving bill now before Congress, and urging the Senators and 
Representatives from that State to give it their cordial sup- 
port; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, indorsing the so-called daylight-saving 
bill now before Congress and urging the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from that State to give it their cordial support; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, indorsing the so- 
called daylight-saving bill now before Congress and urging the 
Senators and Representatives from that State to give it their 
cordial support; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 9909) granting a pension to 
Thomas W. Atchley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9910) granting an increase 
of pension to John Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSTER; A bill (H. R. 9911) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. J. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 9912) granting a pen- 
sion to George B. Trayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Buy Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 9913) granting an increase of 
pension to Sanford E. Chaffee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HEATON: A bill (EL R. 9914) granting an increase 
of pension to George Joseph; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9915) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harry E. Bryan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (II R. 9916) granting a pension 
to Carl N. Hubley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill’ (H. R. 9917) granting a pension to Stephen K. 
Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mi. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 9918) granting a pen- 
sion to Zebulon R. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 9919) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Durius Atkinson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9920) granting 
a pension to Mary A. Himmah; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9921) granting an incrense 
of pension to Daniel Keene; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 9922) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis Roy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 9923) for the relief of 
John McW. Ford; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9924) granting an 
increase of pension to John P. Bateman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 9925) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Irish- 
women’s Council, asking for the recognition of the independence 
of Ireland in the form of an Irish republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), esolution of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, favoring legislation giving American citizenship to aliens 
who serve in the Army or Navy; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, requesting the enactment of legislation for the return of 
the remains of those soldiers and sailors who may die abroad; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, asking for the passage of a bill providing for the pay- 
mont of pensions monthly instead of quarterly; also a resolu- 
tion of the same organization, asking for increase of pension to 
Civil War Veterans and aid to blind veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Twentieth Century Topic 
Club, asking for the repeal of the periodical postage provisions 
of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Mrs. Margaret 
Walthauser, Mrs. Louise Lang, Mrs. S. Althof, and 18 others, 
praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation 
of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of citizens of Spokane, Wash., asking 
for the passage of House bill 5531; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 9838, granting 
a pension to Sarah Morrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Oblong, III., protest- 
ing against grading second-class postage on any zone basis; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Dr. F. A. Eastman 
and 60 other citizens of Rockford, III., opposing the zone system 
for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the New York Antivivisec- 
tion Society, protesting against compulsory inoculation of sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition. of H. M. MeLarin, president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, against the Borland eight- 
hour amendment; to the Committee en Agriculture. 

Also, petition of George F. Washburn. president Massachu- 
setts Real Estate Exchange, favoring legislation far Federal 
acquisition of railways and canals to transport coal from mines 
near coast to all points along Atlantic coast; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Afidayits to accompany 
House bill 9841, granting a pension to Charles B. Carlson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Woman's 
Club of Racine, Wis., and by the New Century Club of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., urging the repeal of that section of the war-revenue 
act increasing postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, indorsing the daylight-saving bill now before 
Congress, and urging the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island to give it their support; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Resolution of a mass meeting held in 
Fayetteville, Ark., expressing loyalty to and contidence in the 
administration, especially in its conduct of the war, and de 
ploring that criticism of the war management which has been 
of a destructive character; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Sarunpax, February 16, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 15, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. i 
RAILROAD CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the ron- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Henderson Overman Tillman 
Chamberlain James Saulsbury Townsend 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Shafroth Trammell 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Sheppard Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Smith, Mich. Vardaman 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Smith, S. C. Warren 
France Kellogg Smoot Watson 
Gailinger Knox Swanson Weeks 
Hale ar on Thomas Williams 
Hardwick McCumber Thompson Wolrott 


Mr. JAMES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BecrHa{m] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretury 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, und Mr. 
McNary, Mr. New, Mr. Owen, Mr. Pornpexter, Mr. Resp, Mr. 
Rosrnsox, Mr. Surecps, Mr. Stonr, and Mr. SUTHERLAND un- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague. the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent owing 
to illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. AsHunst, Mr. Harptne, Mr. Hrrcw- 
cock, Mr. Kine, Mr. Kirey, Mr. STERLING, Mr. MARTIN. and Mr. 
Norris entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wish to announce that on 
Tuesday next after the routine morning business, with the 
consent of the Senate, I shall speak to the pending bill and the 
demonstrated necessity for Government ownership. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is very evi- 
dent that for the time being at least the attention of Senators 
is given to certain hearings, investigations, and so forth. and 
Senators are going to committee rooms rather than appearing 
on the floor of the Senate. So it is almost impossible for us to 
keep a quorum here, at least to keep enough Senators here to 
justify’ business in debating the pending measure. 

I wish to give notice now that on Monday next I shall make 
an effort to have some definite time fixed at which we shall get 
a vote on this bill. It seems to me that if the procedure we 
have followed up to the present is to be kept up. it might be a 
very good plan to adjourn the Senate until the work of the 
investigating committees has ceased. 

Mr. THOMAS. Or adjourn sine die. 

Mr. SMITH of-South Carolina. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado suggests, it might be very well to adjourn sine die and 
let the business of the country be transacted in the committee 
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rooms. But be that as it may, it is useless to try to keep up 
this procedure that seems to be more or less a farce. 

If the Senate is convinced as to the merits or demerits of this 
bill, I think we can conserve time and it would be of benefit to 
the country by briaging it to a vote. It is the most important 
measure that has been before this body in a generation or longer, 
and it Is not receiving the attention that its importance entitles 
it to receive. I shall attempt to bring the matter to a close at 
the earliest possible time by a vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the very moment we agree upon a time to vote then 
we shall not have anyone here to listen to the discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then it will not change the 

situation, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator if he 
does not think it would be wise for the Senate to revoke the 
permission that we have granted committees to sit while the 
Senate is in session, especially when such an important meas- 
ure as this is under consideration? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that is a splendid 
suggestion. but I am till of opinion that if Senators would 
really realize—not know, for perhaps they do know, but real- 
ize—the importance of this measure and the importance of an 
early determination of it they could suspend some , the hear- 
ings. I am of opinion that we have gotten into the habit of 
paying more attention to something that is sensational than 
to the fundamental principles to which we as Senators ought to 
devote ourselves. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Presidett 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from South Carolina. If the Senate would agree that a cer- 
tain number of hours should be set apart for the consideration 
of this bill, and the Senate would order the committees to with- 
hold their hearings within that period, the Senate in that way 
might have the presence of its membership to hear the discus- 
sion, and especially if we should have an agreement that 
speeches should not exceed 30 minutes, so that the Senate would 
not be exhausted by very long speeches but would still be able 
to get the different points of view of Senators on the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The suggestions indicate that 
there is a necessity for having some understanding. So I 
give notice now that on Monday I sha"! make an effort to have 
some definite time fixer at which we can vote upon the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Will the Senator allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. There are a number of subcommittees at 
work to-day. One of which I am a member will probably finish 
its work this afternoon. If the Senate should adjourn until 
Monday and the Senators are given notice that the rule permit- 
ting committees to sit during the session should be revoked for 
the purpose of inducing the Senators to attend upon the de- 
liberations of the Senate pending the consideration of the bill 
now before the Senate, I think it would result in a full attend- 
ance Monday morning and meet with the approval of Senators 
generally. I realize the necessity for immediate action upon 
the pending bill. It is a measure of far-reaching importance 
and ought to be passed upon at the earliest possible moment, 
and the suggestion I have made is for the purpose of facilitating 
its passage. ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, time is too 
precious to waste, I do not say waste any of the arguments, 
but to waste any more time in the process of getting to some 
kind of an end of this matter. I do not think that I shall ask 
for any adjournment until Monday. I will let the debate take 
its course, even though it requires Senators to speak to empty 
benches, and I repeat that on Monday I shall make an effort 
to have a day fixed for a final vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. I desire to say a word to 
the chairman of the committee before he takes his seat, in view 
of the notice he has given. There is no Senator who is more 
anxious than I am to facilitate the disposition of this bill, and 
no Senator deplores more than I do the fact that the majority 
of the Members of the Senate are sitting in committees where 
they think their work is imperative. But we shall have to 
choose between work in committees and work on the floor of 
the Senate. If Senators are free and do riot choose to occupy 
their seats, that is a privilege that they must be permitted to 
exercise. But a very large part of the Senate is not free. It 
is sitting in committees considering important legislation, and 


I yield to the Senator from 
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it is perfectly absurd and indefensible for the Senate to have 
under consideration a bill of this character and permit its 
important committees to sit for the consideration of mensures 
which demand the attention of Senators elsewhere. 

I have said this as a prelude to the suggestion that notwith- 
standing my great desire to speed the disposition of this bill 
there will be no unanimous consent to fix a time to vote upon 
the bill until there has been a fair oppertunity to debate it 
upon the floor of the Senate, and there will be no fair oppor- 
tunity to debate the bill until these committees cease their 
sittings and are at liberty at least to attend the sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it seems to me in order to get 
the attention of Senators to the proceedings of this body 
it might be arrived at by setting apart a certain number of 
hours each day in which the bill would be debated and during 
which time the committees would be requested by the Senate 
not to sit but the Members to attend the sessions of the Senate. 
It is a very important bill, and I think Senators ought to debate 
it and ought to hear it debated; but without any plan it is 
obvious that the committees will go on as they have in the 
past, and if the members of those committees are not present 
to hear the discussion of the bill Senators feel that they ought 
to repeat things which they have said before as they get the 
different membership present. If we could get the Senate 
together to consider this bill within a certain number of hours 
each day, it could be debated to the satisfaction of every 
Member of the Senate and at the same time the Senate would 
really hear the discussion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is precisely In the line of my sug- 


gestion. 
Mr. OWEN. Can we not reach some plan? 
Mr. CUMMINS. If the committees would meet in the morning 


and the Senate not meet until 2 o'clock and divide the way in 
that manner, it would be perfectly satisfactory, I am sure, to 
everyone. But without thinking of myself or of any other 
member of the committee, it is not fair to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, to the chairman of the committee, who has 
devoted a great deal of time to this subject. to allow him to 
bring forward a bill and have it considered under such circuin- 
stances as to prevent any full or fair consideration of it. 

If an arrangement can be made through which a day enn be 
divided in that way, I shall be perfectly content; but I am not 
willing that the bill shall be voted upon with the greater nun- 
ber of Senators occupied in their committee rooms and so occu- 
pied that they can not possibly be here. I do not know whether 
or not they could get excused to come here to vote upon the bill, 
It may be that they might be relieved for that one act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it seems to me we are wasting 
a good deal of time over a subject which, however long we may 
discuss it, will not amount to much. I think the attendance of 
Senators in the Chamber is just about as numerous when com- 
mittees are not sitting as when they are sitting. I know of no 
manner in which Senators can be compelled to remain here 
unless we change our rules. We might close our cloakrooms, 
and possibly the restaurant, and by that means shut off all 
other places of entertainment and make those who are not 
attracted here by the speeches come here for want of a place 
offering better opportunities for entertainment. 

The fact is that Senators do not and will not remain here 
during the discussion of important measures, except occasion- 
ally, and the sessions of the committees and the absence of those 
sessions neither of them in my judgment affects the average 
attendance of Senators upon the floor during the discussion of 
bills. So let us go on and discuss this measure and reach a 
vote as soon as we can. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is a great deal of force 
in what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THostas] has said. 
It may be that we would not have much of an attendance on 
the floor if committees were not in session, but there are Mem- 
bers of the Senate who want to hear this debate and who do 
have important committee hearings which they also desire to 
attend. There ought to be an arrangement, at least for those 
who want to hear the discussion, to be able to be here without 
neglecting some other important business. 

I thought yesterday, when we took a recess until 11 o'clock this 
morning, it was breaking in without any notice on arrangements 
that had already been made for hearings before some committees 
at least; that if the Senate met at 11 o’clock it would interfere 
with those. I have no objection to meeting at 11 o'clock if 


some other arrangement is made about committee meetings or 
if we could have some notice that that was going to happen in 
a week from now. x 

I desire, however, to state what actually occurred this morn- 
ing in the Committee on Agriculture. The Committee on Agri- 
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culture is having hearings which are vitally important, or I 
think they are vitally important, on the question of the con- 
servation of food and production of food, which will go as far 
as anything else in winning this war. We have been meeting 
in that committee and running our sessions up until 12 o'clock. 
with those hearings. Yesterday the committee adjourned at 12 
o’clock to meet this morning and expected to run until 12 o’clock, 
In the meantime the Senate took a recess until 11 o'clock. 
That meant that those hearings were interrupted.. Members of 
the committee were over there—I was among the number 
anxious to hear the most interesting discussion of a witness 
who was giving us some extremely valuable information as to 
the condition of the live-stock and the grain-producing sections 
of the country. Soine of us at least wanted to be here. It is 
impossible, however, to be at both places at the same time. The 
Senate took its action after the committee had adjourned, and 
at 11 o’clock to-day there was before the committee a man 
from Oklahoma 

Mr. OVERMAN rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 
The president of the Farmers’ Union of the State of Oklahoma, 
one of the most interesting witnesses, a man who is well in- 
formed, was giving us in concise language valuable information, 
which every Senator would be glad to read if he could not be 
there and hear it; but when the Senate met at 11 o'clock we 
had to leave in the midst of his testimony. It was not fair to 
those who desired to get this information; it was not fair to 
those who desired to be present at the hearings and who also 
desire to hear this debate. Now I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say, along the 
line of what the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has been 
saying, that no notice was given of the intention of the Senate 
to meet at 11 o'clock this morning, and that in the Committee 
on Appropriations we had under consideration one of the great 
appropriation bills. f 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. At 11 o'clock, the usual time. not knowing 
that the Senate had taken a recess until 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing, 2 meeting of the committee was called; but as soon as we 
got that notice, we adjourned the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There ough: to be some notice of sni in- 
tention on the part of the Senate, so that the chairmen of com- 
mittees should be aware of it when they call meetings of com- 

mittees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. What the Senator says merely 
bears out what I have stated. I wish to say that the witness 
before our committee, to whom I have referred, had made ar- 
rangements to go away to-day. as he had a right to do, because 
we understood the committee would Le able to continue in ses- 
sion until 12 o’cloeck, at least, yet because of the action of the 
Senate here yesterday all of these matters have been inter- 
fered with. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a few 
words. I shall not oecupy the Senate five minutes. 

I think it is known to all Senators that the Director of Rail- 
roads is very much embarrassed by the want of the legislation 
contemplated by the pending bill. He called me over the tele- 
phone and told me that he was delaying matters; that the whole 
business of railroad traffic was impeded, hindered, and delayed 
because of the lack of legislation that was absolutely necessary 
for him to carry out the purposes for which the railroads were 
taken over. I think the primary consideration should be with 
the Senate to speed this bill. I think everything ought to give 
way for it, and that it ought to be kept continuously before the 
Senate. The debate ought to be allowed to proceed in order to 
reach a vote as early as possible. 

I am not suggesting that there should not be debate. The bill 
is a very important measure and Senators ought to debate it. 
I am not attempting to suggest that it should not be debated, 
but I do suggest and I do appeal to Senators to give the fullest 
opportunity for debate in order to speed this bill to a final vote. 


I do not myself believe that any time will be gained by under- 


taking to change the long-accustomed usages of committee meet- 
ings. Committees will adjourn to enable their members to be 
in the Senate when they can do so. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had the diplomatic bill before it this morning, and it ad- 
journed the consideration of that bill in order that its members 
might be on the floor of the Senate to hear the discussion of the 
railroad bill. I think other committees will do the same. I do 
not believe it would be wise to change or attempt to regulate 
the hours of committee meetings. I think all we can do is to 
keep the railroad bill continuously before the Senate and to 


speed its passage as far as possible. I feel that that is urgently 
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important. I think if we will go along in the old beaten path 
Senators who want to be present and hear the debate can be 
here, just as the members of the Appropriations Committee ad- 
journed their session so as to be present in the Senate Chamber 
this morning. I do not believe we shall gain any time by attempt- 
ing to coerce committees by new regulations to which they are not 
accustomed, To just let the debate proceed, keep the bill before 
the Senate, and get a vote as soon as possible is what I think 
should appeal to every Senator on the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize the difficulty of 
carrying forward a discussion of the apparentiy uninteresting 
subject proposed in the bill now before the Senate. It would 
be a fitting tribute to the occasion if some one of my distin- 
guished associates upon the other side of the Chamber were to 
move for an adjournment in order that our minds might be 
composed and in order that we might gradually prepare our- 
selves for the consideration of the questions which are before us. 
I am not saying this in any malicious or ill-natured spirit, for I 
understand perfectly that for a little while at least it is neces- 
sary that most of the Senators shal! be abseit from the Cham- 
ber; and I premise what I have to say with the suggestion that 
if presently there are no great number of Senators who take any 
interest in this matter I shall move to adjourn until we are 
better prepared to discuss the vital things that are proposed in 
the bill. 

Day before yesterday I listened with profound interest to the 
eloquent homily delivered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lewis), a distinguished member of the committee which re- 
ported the bill under consideration, upon liberty, justice, inde- 
pendence, the equality of opportunity, and the perpetuity of 
democracy throughout the world. What does it avail us to 
thrill, as we all did, under the utterance of these lefty senti- 
ments unless we are willing to carry into legislation the princi- 
ples which he so beautifully expressed? And I am waiting with 
a good deal of interest to see whether he and the other members 
of the committee who listened to him as I did are willing to 
enact justice as well as proclaim it. 

Why should we erect a statue to liberty, to freedom, to equal- 
ity, and then at once close and lock the doors to the oppor- 
tunity declared by our forefathers, and to fortify whieh and to 
perpetuate which we are now summoning all the energy of all 
the people of the United States? 

These abstract conceptions of democracy, of equality, of justice 
are recognized by all people and have been recognized by alt 
nations during all times; but the difficulty has been that wa 
arise from the worship of the shrine of these exalted conceptions 
and immediately proceed to enact injustice; not consciously, for 
I am not suggesting a conscious purpose on the part of any Sena- 
tor or any Member of Congress to do injustice. I am only call- 
ing to your attention the fact that it is infinitely easier to eulo- 
gize justice, democracy, liberty, equality, than it is to enforce 
these noble sentiments through the legislation which alone can 
secure them for the people of the country. 

A few hours ago I received a letter from a distinguished eduen- 
tor of my State, a man who, I am sure, feels none of the prejudice 
which is supposed to exist against wealth or property; and I 
intend to take the liberty to read it, for it is very brief. He 
says: 

I understand the Senate will pass a bill guaranteeing the railroads 
an income equal to the average of the past three years. I know we do 
not do this for the men whom we drafted. Why are the railroads 
treated better than our soldiers? An answer will be appreeiated. 

How would you, fellow Senators, have answered the letter I 
have just read? How would you have distinguished the differ- 
ence between taking the man from his ordinary avocation and the 
compensation which his energy and ability command and taking 
the property which he might have theretofore accumulated? 
There is a difference. But I mention the letter for the purpose 
of emphasizing the thought which is uppermost in my mind as 
we continue the consideration of the bill which proposes high 
compensation to the railroad companies whose properties have 
been taken over by the Government. 

E answered him by saying that under our Constitution every 
citizen owed to his country, without compensation, without 
reward, his life if it became necessary to take it, but that 
under the same Constitution when the Government took prop- 
erty for the defense of the Nation it must pay just compen- 
sation for it. Whether this distinction can be defended in 
the court of original reason it is not for me to say, but it fs 
pertinent here when we remember that we are about to offer 
compensation for railroad property of 10, 12, 15, and 20 per 
cent per year upon all the capital which the owners of the 
property have invested in its creation and construction. What- 


ever may be the necessities of warfare, and ours are very 
great at this time, there is nothing in our Constitution, noth- 
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ing in our traditions, nothing in our civilization, which war- 
rants the compensation proposed in the bill before us. 

I shall confine myself at this time to the question of com- 
pensation for the use of the property which the Government 


has taken over and is now operating. I intend to prove—and I 
use the words deliberately and reflectively—that the compensa- 
tion proposed in the bill is about $200,000,000 annually more 
than it ought to be, more than it need be, in order to fulfill the 
highest standard of the law and of the Constitution. 

The bill proposes that the Government shall remain in posses- 
sion of the properties of which it has assumed control for 18 
months after the war shall have ended. None of us can pre- 
dict with certainty the period of the war, but it is conservative, 
I think, to suggest that the bill means Government possession 
and operation for at least four years. The aggregate over- 
payment which this measure offers is, therefore, about 
$800,000,000. I intend to show that this vast sum is to be 
taken each year from the people, who are already overburdened, 
and to be given to the railway corporations without a shadow 
of right, reason, or justice. 

There is but one precedent in all history for the proposal con- 
tained in the first section of the bill now before the Senate. It 
will be found in the Scriptures, and may be thus quoted, al- 
though I am not entirely sure of the literal accuracy of the 
quotation; but somewhere in the Holy Writ it is said—not ap- 
provingly, I am glad to know— 

To him who hath shall be given, and from him who hath not shall 
be taken away, even that which he seemeth to have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he is sure of the accuracy of his Scriptural quo- 
tation, if he is attempting to quote Scripture? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said that I was not absolutely sure of the 
literal accuracy of the quotation, but I will risk something 
upon its substantial accuracy. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertrxe in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 2 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator will yield to an expert upon the 
subject, I will give him the quotation accurately. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is no man in the Senate to whom I 
would appeal more readily than to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in order to know just what the Bible says upon any 
question. 

Mr. KNOX. That is a just acknowledgment, which I very 
much appreciate; but the concluding line of the passage which 
the Senator from Iowa has quotéd is “from him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” The word “away,” I think, 
is used, but the word “seemeth” is not in the quotation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I felt that way, but I might as well confess 
now to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I have recently read 
that verse of the Scriptures, and I think the word “ seemeth” 
is in the verse. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has not read the modern version or the modern translation of 
the Bible. I am afraid since his boyhood he has not consulted 
that Book very much or he would know that the word 
“seemeth” is there. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to say, Mr. President, that I not 
only insist that I am correct, but that I would not have ven- 
tured to have undertaken to correct the Senator from Iowa if 
he had not just a few moments ago disavowed that he had 
recently looked the quotation up. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not disavow that. 

Mr. KNOX. That was the impression made on my mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said I was not sure of the literal accu- 
racy of my quotation. Mr. President, might I ask the Secretary 
of the Senate to produce his Bible, and to read that verse in 
the Scriptures? 2 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator from Iowa might have 
said that this was stated by the Master in the Sermon on the 
Mount; and while the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Knox) 
is correct according to the Gospel of St. Matthew, the Senator 
from Iowa is correct according to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is evident that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania never got further than the first book of the 
New Testament. It really is an unimportant thing, but I should 
be very glad if the desk would give to the Senate the full and 
accurate version of this quotation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that the Senate seems to be without a Bible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No matter. Mr. President, what the variation 
in memory may be with regard to the Bible, the thought is that 
it is the way of the world to give to those who have and to tuke 
away from those who have not the little they are strnggling to 
keep. It is from that standpoint I mention the only precedent 
of any high authority for the proposal made by the majority of 
the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senntor will allow 
me, in behalf of the committee and for myself, before he be- 
gins a discussion of the proof that we are likely to pay ar that 
we are going to pay the railroads $200,000,000 annually more 
than they sre rightfully entitled to, I presume he means by 
that that we are now going to continue to allow the roads to 
earn out of their property 8200,000,000 that they have been 
earning and have not been forbidden by any law to earn and 
by any process to earn any less, and that the proof which he 
will bring is, in effect, that for all the times of peace up to this 
emergency they have been earning that amount or a pro rata 
amount upon the property. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Sonth 
Carolina has a glimmering, at least, of the thought in my mind, 
although he does not express it just as I should. I think he 
will clearly perceive the basis of the statement I made a few 
moments ago as I proceed with my argument, and I tell him 
now, and I tell the Senate now, that every fact which I shall 
use upon the point just made will be found in tables that hanye 
been prepared by and been furnished to me by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the statistical bureau of that body, 
with this exception, that I take one fact from the report of the 
majority of the committee. now so ably represented by the 
Senator from South Carolina. $ ’ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
Senator just a question, The Senator can not say, and he is 
not saying, that the committee in this proposed law is allowing 
the railroads $200,000,000 annually more thun they were 
making before this war period? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
making. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not make any such assertion, although. 
I may accompany what I said with the statement that, in my 
judgment, we are allowing the railroads nearly $200,000,000 
more than they would earn during the next few years if the | 
property were to remain in their possession and under their 
control. 

Mr. President, the question presents an issue so big in prin- 
ciple and so tremendous in consequences—for its conse- 
quences are not confined to the mere payment of the money, 
vast as the sum is, during the period of Federal contro!—that 
no Member of Congress can escape it. No matter what we 
may do here, it will be settled finally in the highest forum of a 
free country. - 

Although I am conscious that I repeat some things that have 
already been said, in order to preserve continuity, I refer to 
the way in which the question arose and the manner in which 
it comes before this body. In 1916. as a part of the military 
appropriation bill of that year, we passed a provision which 
authorized the President in time of war to take possession, 
to assume control, and to operate the systems of transportation 
in the United States in order to more effectively prosecute the 
war. Let it be distinctly understood as I proceed that I have 
no criticism of that legislation; it meets my hearty approval, 
as it did when it was adopted by Congress. Let it be also 
understood that I have no objection to the act of the President 
in taking possession of the railroads of the United States, I 
am willing, and [ am desirous. of making that control as effec- 
tual and as complete as it is possible to make it. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] yesterday recited 
very graphically, and I think very correctly, the things that had 
been accomplished by the railway companies in order to make 
their properties more efficient since the war began. There is 
not a single word which he uttered respecting the loyalty of 
the railway managers and their sincere desire to render all 
the assistance which they could render to the Government in 
its hour of peril to which I do not heartily subscribe. I think 
that the railway managers of the country from the 7th of April, 
1917, until the 28th of December of that year when they were 
relieved of their responsibility by the action of the Govern- 
ment, accomplished almost a miracle in the better use and In the 


That is the point I was 
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higher coordination of the transportation facilities of this coun- 
try in order to meet the imperative and supreme needs of the 
Nation. 

At the same time, I was of the opinion from the beginning 
and observation and experience have only strengthened the con- 
viction which I entertained—that it was not within the power 
of the railway companies to do the things which this country 
required to be done under the conditions which confronted and 
surrounded us, If there had been nothing more in the problem 
than the mere handling and movement of engines and cars, I 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota that the organiza- 
tions already in charge of these great enterprises could have 
handled and moved the cars and the traffic more efficiently than 
it is possible for the Government to do in the first hours of the 
transition, because there is a confusion incident to the change 
which only time can remove, and some of us are not sure that 
even time will obliterate the difficulties and- embarrassments 
under which the Government must act. But there was one ob- 
stacle, fatal, insuperable, which the railway management could 
not overcome; there was one thing which the railway companies 
could not do, no matter how loyal their officers and managers 
were and no matter how efficient they might have been. That 
thing was the operation of the transportation Instrumentalities 
of this country as a unit, That obstacle was the impossibility 
of treating the railroads of the United States as a single sys- 
tem, ignoring all corporate interest or selfish advantage. It 
could not have been expected and, of course, Was not accom- 
plished. Nor could the obstacle have been overcome by the 
repeal of the antitrust law with regard to the railroads, nor by 
the repeal of the antipooling provision of the interstate com- 
merce act, because, even if the railway companies had been free 
to agree with each other respecting the disposition of traffic, 
the movement of trains, and the division of earnings, there still 
would have remained the natural, the inevitable desire upon the 
part of those who were responsible to the bondholders and 
stockholders of any given company to work for them as against 
the whole world. There was but one way to mobilize all the 
transportation facilities of the United States, and that was to 
brush aside, to eliminate every interest which the railway 
companies had, except the interest to serve their country. 

It is for this reason that I stated in the minority views which 
I had the honor to present, that my only criticism of the ad- 
ministration was that it had not taken possession of the rail- 
ways of the country immediately after the declaration of war, 
precisely as Great Britain did. Great Britain entered the war 
on the 3d or 4th day of August, 1914, and on the same day 
or the day following the Government took possession of all 
the railways of Great Britain. I modify that by saying all 
the railways of England, Scotland. and Wales, and within a 
few weeks thereafter assumed the same possession of the rail- 
ways of Ireland. Great Britain knew, just as we ought to have 
known, that when it was desired to put into the service of the 
Government, shorn of every other interest, all the transpor- 
tation facilities of a great country, we must remove an obstacle 
which could not be removed by the voluntary arrangements or 
agreements of the railroad companies themselves. I would 
have been far better satisfied if on the Sth day of April, 1917, 
the President had done what he did upon the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1917, for, if the transfer had then been accomplished, 
some of the chaos which is incident to a change so mighty in its 
character could by this time have been overcome, and we 
would be enjoying at this moment a more efficient transporta- 
tion service than we now enjoy. 

I think, too, that it is to be regretted that in the act of taking 
the railroads the proclamation of the President, which evidenced 
the purpose of the Government, was not more specific and defi- 
nite. We do not know what railroads have been taken over. 

There is no human being who knows how much of the 250,000 
miles of American railways is now in possession of the Govern- 
ment. There has been no action on the part of the Government 
with respect to any one system or any one railway that has not 
been taken with regard to every railway in the country; and 
the director general declared before our committee that the 
notices, giving an account of the President's proclamation, 
which were sent out to all the railway companies of the United 
States, were not to be construed as a declaration upon the part 
of the Government that the companies or railroads to which 
these notices were sent had been taken over. Nobody knows at 
this moment whether the 1,800,000 men who are now operating 
these properties are working for the Government or are working 
for their respective corporations. Nobody knows whether the 
millions of dollars which are pouring every day into the treas- 
uries of these companies belong to the United States or whether 
they belong to the railway corporations. There is great danger 
of a destruction of the morale of the service in view of this 
unfortunate uncertainty. 


I mention these things, Mr. President, not for the purpose of 
arraying myself in opposition to the administration with regard 
to its action in the matter, but as expressive only of my regret 
that the action was not sooner taken and was not more certain 
and definite in its character. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. It is rather presumptuous upon the part of a 
Senator who is not a member of this important committee and 
who has not had the advantages that have accrued from listen- 
ing to the testimony offered in the hearings to make any sug- 
gestions with respect to the question which the Senator is now 
discussing ; but does it not seem to the Senator that his criticism 
of the taking over of all of the railroads and his suggestion that 
the morale of the service is now deleteriously affected is rather 
unfair and unwarranted? Could the President have acted other 
than in the manner in which he did act? Was it not better, and 
was it not the only way, to take all of the railroads, and then, by 
a policy of exclusion, remit to private management and control 
again those that were found to be unnecessary for the public 
defense? 

As I understand, if the Senator will pardon me further. in 
taking over the roads there has been no attempt to interfere 
with the management of the roads. Directors, presidents, and 
superintendents have been left in control, and the employees are 
as they were prior to the 26th day of December, 1917. ‘There is 
a constructive possession by the Government, not an actual 
physical one, and nothing has been done by the Government to 
interfere with the operation of the roads under the control of 
those who in the days and years passed have been controlling 
and operating them. So I ask does not the Senator think that 
his criticism is rather too severe in respect to this course of 
procedure? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It might be said, Mr. President, that my 
criticism is immaterial, but it is not severe. The Government 
knew or, from my standpoint, ought to have known when pos- 
session was taken of the transportation systems of the coun- 
try, that they must all be taken. It is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, I think, to insist that the Government may go forward 
gradually and ascertain just which of these railroads it desires 
to continue to operate. If the Government were taking posses- 
sion of the railroads for military purposes only, there would 
be much weight in the suggestion just made by the Senator 
from Utah; but the Government has taken possession of these 
railroads for all purposes. The direct service to the Govern- 
ment is very smal! as compared to the service rendered in gen- 
eral commerce. General commerce must go forward. It must 
continue unabated, and we hope with accelerated vigor. All 
the railroads, or all the competitive railroads at least, are nec- 
essary in order to carry this commerce; and I am not n be- 
liever in the theory which apparently prevails in some quarters 
that the Goyernment ought to take possession of a little part 
or even a large part of the entire system and exclude a great 
number of properties which depend for their existence and for 
their maintenance upon the continued relation with the prop- 
erties that may be taken over by the Government. That is a 
difference in view. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In order that I may get more accurately 
the viewpoint of the Senator from Iowa on this subject, does 
the Senator feel that the Executive should be required to take 
over a road or a system that he does not need? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator Is aware of the fact that in 
some sections of the country—in many large areas, perhaps— 
there is not that pressing need for Federal control and opera- 
tion of railway lines that exists in the East; and the Senator 
feels that if the President takes over one railroad he should be 
required to take over 1? Do I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. The Senator from Arkansas knows my 
view upon that subject 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not sure that I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). Because I have introduced an 
amendment which covers my thought in the matter. I do not 
want to discuss that amendment at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I referred to the action of the President in 
n purely preliminary way, in rather a historical way. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. If a road is constructively taken over—and 
I think the Senator will understand what I mean by that—notice 
is given that it is taken over, but no interference is in fact put 
into operation by the Executive. In that case would any legal 
damage accrue to that railroad by reason of the alleged con- 
structive taking over? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think any legal damage occurs. 

Mr: ROBINSON, Then what would be the harmful effect of 
giving the Executive the opportunity of making the necccsary 
investigation to satisfy himself as to just what lines are needed, 
if the constructive taking of the property does not work. any 
legal damage to the railroad? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I attempted to say a few 
moments ago that I thought the railroad systems of this coun- 
try must be considered as a unit when the Government is oper- 
ating them, and that is the one reason which made it necessary 
for the Government to take them from the possession of their 
owners and submit them to public operation. If that reason 
did not exist, then, in my judgment, the President has acted 
without authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I correctly understand the Senator's 
viewpoint, it is that if the Executive takes a line of railroad he 
should also be required to take all competing lines: 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my opinion. I do not intend to 
discuss that in connection with section 1, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand. I only asked the Senator 
that question because at this time he was, as I construed his 
remarks, criticising the Executive for the manner of the tak- 
ing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sorry that a mere expression of differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the best way in which to have 
proceeded is to be construed as a criticism. Ido not look upon 
it as a criticism. I do not want to stand in the attitude of 
criticising a policy in which I thoroughly believe; but I hope I 
may be at liberty, without offense, to express the notion that it 
would have been more effective and more just if the action of 
the Government had covered the properties which are neces- 
sarily affected by the action. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say to the Senator, and then I will 
not interrupt him further on this point, that my use of the werd 
“ criticism ” was exactly in that sense. I assumed that the state- 
ment that the taking over could have been accomplished in an- 
other way was at least an implied criticism; but I did not use 
the word “ criticism ” in any objectionable sense, and, of course, 
I concede the Senator’s right 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will un- 
derstand that all I am trying to do is to reach the truth of this 
matter, and that I intend to treat every difference of opinion 
with the utmost toleration. I so often need indulgence of that 
kind myself that I am not inclined to bear very hardly upon 
those who may differ from me about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope I have not said anything to imply 
that the Senator from Arkansas has any other desire or any 
other purpose in connection with the matter. I concede the 
Senator’s right and his duty to express his views. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Passing from the act of 1916, which is the 
origin of the authority which has been exercised by the Presi- 
dent, permit me to say, Mr. President, that the next visible step 
taken in this course was in the preclamation of the President, 
issued, I think, on the 28th day of December, 1917. I have al- 
ready indicated my view of that act on the part of the President. 
I think he had reached a time or confronted conditions of a 
character which made it absolutely necessary to do the thing 
which he did; and the logical outcome of the thing he did was 
to take possession of the entire transportation system of the 
country, because he proposed, and the Government now proposes, 
to render general service to the people of the United States in 
the transportation of their persons and their properties, entirely 
removed from the mere prosecution of the war or the trans- 
portation of war material, 

Having introduced it in this way, I call your attention to the 
first section of the bill, for it is this section which gives rise to 
the question I am discussing: The part of it upon which I de- 
sire to comment reads: 

That the President, having in time of war taken over the possession, 
use, control, and operation (called herein Federal control) of certain 
railroads and systems of transporta 

I beg you to note that the word “railroads” is not in the 
act of 1916. It is not in the proclamation of the President. 
It is not in the statement issued by the President whieh ac- 
companied the proclamation. It was inserted in the bill by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and I think very un- 
fortunately inserted. I might as well explain it now, although 
it has nothing to do with the compensation that is to be agreed 


upon between the railroads and the country. It is unfortunate 
because it permits a railroad which is owned and controlled 
by another railroad to enter the Court of Claims and secure 
what the Constitution denominates just compensation for the 
use of that particular read, although it has been fully compen- 
3 in dealing with the system of which that railroad is 
a part. 

As an illustration, take the Union Pacific read as the system, 
and the Oregon Short Line Railroad as one of its parts. The 
Union Pacific Railroad owns the stock of the Oregon Short Line. 
There may have been a recent consolidation; I do not know. 
It owns practically all of the stock of the Oregon Short Line. 
So far as the business. done over the continuous rails which 
stretch from Omaha to Portland is concerned, the Union Pacific 
can determine just what division of those earnings shall be 
made. It can give the Oregon Short Line a mileage division, or 
it can give it a larger or a lesser part of the earnings upon 
through business, and substantially all of the business is of 
that character. The Union Pacific enters into an agreement 
with the Governement under the standard that is here pro- 
posed, reaping the full benefits of the earnings of all its prop- 
erties. The Oregon Short Line says: We will not enter into 
any agreement with the Government. We will appeal to the 
condemnation tribunal here created, and finally to the Court 
of Claims, and secure an award with respect to the value of 
the use of our properties,” although every beneficial use of that 
property has passed to the Union Pacific, which has already 
entered into an agreement with the Government. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if it is not a fact that the committee inserted the word “ rail- 
roads ” in order to cover a case of this kind: There may be some 
single short-line railroad not connected with any interstate sys- 
tem of roads, and the committee thought it would be wise to 
use the word “railroads” so that if the President saw fit to 


‘take over that line the President could do it. It was not put 


in there, as I understand, for any purpose of the kind now men- 
tioned by the Senator, and this is the first time I have ever 
heard that mentioned. Is it not a fact that in the case men- 
tioned by the Senator—the case of the Union Paeific and the 
Oregon Short Line, the President is not obliged to make any 
arrangement with the Union Pacific unless the Oregon Short 
Line comes in as a part of the system, and the roads have no 
nena whatever that the President is not willing to give 
them 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I entirely acquit the com- 
mittee of any design to enhance the sum which we are called 
upon to guarantee to the railway companies by the introduc- 
tien of the word “ railroads ”; and I am quite willing to accept 
the view just stated by the Senator from Minnesota as to the 
reason in the minds of the members of the committee when that 
word was inserted. I only say that it is capable of indefinite 
abuse. When you remember that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., for instance, has within it more than a hundred rail- 
way corporations—I think I am very much beneath the number, 
possibly—when you remember that the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific own all the stock of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co.; when you remember that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. controls, through stock ownership or 
leases, practically all the railroads in the southwestern part of 
the country, you can easily see how the use of a word of this 
kind, employed for a perfectly proper purpose, may be used for 
a very improper purpose. I was only commenting on it as I 
passed, because I think before we have finished the bill we 
ought in some way to limit the compensation of these properties’ 
which are parts of a system already under an agreement with 
the Government. 

I proceed with the reading, although I am bound to say that 
I think when the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TuHosras] in 
1916 used the term “systems of transportation” he had a more 
accurate and comprehensive view of the thing to be accom- 
plished than the Senators who put into the bill subsequently 
the word “railroads.” 

That the President, having in time of war taken over the posses- 
sion, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal control) of 
certain s and systems rtatlen (called herein car- 
riers}, is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to any 
such carrier making opcrating returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that during the period of such Federal control it shalt 
receive as just compensatior not exceeding an annual sum _ (herein 


called st rd return), payable In reasenable installments, for each 
year and prorata for any fractional year of such Federal control, 
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equivalent as nearly as may be to Its average annual railway operat- 
ing income (including therein such income of lines acquiri by, 
leased to, or consolidnted with such carrier between July 1, 1914, 
and December 31, 1917) for the three years ended June 30, 1917, 
and in addition thereto an anntial sum payable likewise in reasonable 
installments reckoned at a rate per centum to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent upon the cost of any additions or betterments, less_retirements, 
1017 a extensions, made during the six months ended December 31, 

It is, Mr. President. to the standard of compensation declared 
in that part of the section which I have read to which I espe- 
cially object. I happeued to receive a few days ago a cireular 
letter issued by Carpenter & Co., of Washington. It is typical 
of n great many circular letters that are being issued concerning 
this bill and I want to read a very little part of it. It begins: 

Dear Sir: If you contemplate Investing in any of the standard rail- 
road or industrial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, the inclosed 
mrt showing present and past earnings, will no doubt be very inter- 
esting. 

There is every reason to believe that the legislation outlined by Presi- 
dent Wilson wil. be carried Into effect at an early date and earnings 
of railroads guaranteed as indicated by the double stars, consequently 
such roads as Union Pacific, Reading, Atchison, Great Northern, North- 
ern and Southern Pacifle are particularly attractive. 

I need not read more of this letter, and I produce it only for 
the purpose of showing the effect which this proposed legislation 
is producing in the minds of those who are interesed in the sell- 
ing and buying of railway securities. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator, from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to-ask the Senator if he thinks 
u circular letter sent out by a broker to sell stock is a fair piece 
of 2 01755 to submit to the Senate as to the reasonableness of 
any bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The letter that I submit is perfectly fair, 
for I shall prove before I am through that all the statements 
made in the letter and in the circular attached to it are based 
upon irrefutable facts, and after all it is the public estimate of 
what given legislation will do for a particular interest that is 
valuable when we come to consider the public mind, Attached 
to this letter there is a circular which is dated New York, Janu- 
ary 25, 1918. It is headed: 

The record below of earnings includes those of many railroad issues 
to date. The double stars after figures given indicate the net earnings 
that would be allowed if pane now carried by bills pending in Congress 
on railroad control are finally approved. 

I may say here that the biil before us has increased to some 
extent the guarantee proposed by the railway companies as com- 
pared with the bill which was originally introduced. 


Atchison— 


Meaning the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will yield 
Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. In regard to that statement, I presume the 
Senator refers only to the increment between June 30, 1917, and 
December 28, 1917. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is to that part to which I refer, and I 
am not criticizing that part of it either. 

Mr. WATSON. No, I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But nevertheless it is a fact that the com- 
pensation has been increased since the bill was introduced. 

The Atchison is dignified and distinguished by two large 
stars, which declares that its earnings upon stock as guaranteed 
by this bill will be 12 per cent. The Baltimore & Ohio has also 
two stars after its name, and it is said that the guaranteed 
earnings will be 7 per cent; the Chicago & North Western, also 
designated by two stars, earnings 10 per cent. This is of 
course upon capital stock. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 8 per 
cent; the Delaware & Hudson, 11 per cent; Great Northern, 
preferred, 10 per cent; Illinois Central, 11 per cent; Louisville 
& Nashville, 15 per cent; Norfolk & Western, 14 per cent; 
New York Central, 11 per cent; Northern Pacific, 10 per cent; 
Reading, 9 per cent; Southern Pacific, 11 per cent; Union 
Pacific, 14 per cent. There are others of less consequence which 
I need not read. 

Mr. President, I can not agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that estimates of the character I have just read are either 
immaterial or unimportant. There are no shrewder—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. There are 


no shrewder or more intelligent observers in the country than 
those who are engaged in the business of buying and selling 
railway stocks, and when it is known that Wall Street looks 
upon this bill from the standpoint I have just indicated we 
may be very sure that the country at large will view it in 


practically the same way. 
Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, as illustrating what seems 
to me to be the utter unreliability of such a statement, gotten 
up by stock brokers who may be actuated by a purpose to 
bull a certain line of stock, I should like to call to the Senator's 
attention something that came under my observation, I think 
it was last year, I used to curiously follow some of these 
estimates and see how they panned out. I recall that one rail- 
road was for weeks listed in such a circular as earning 8 per 
cent on its-stock. I observed when the actual report got out 
that the railroad was earning 1 per cent, The experts in that 
case were about 7 per cent off. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Delaware is very un- 
fortunate. I suppose he was easily misled. I said a moment 
ago I intended to prove that these statements were correct by 
the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and while 
in some instauces there is a slight variation, in some instances 
they are a little too high and in some instances they are too 
low, I instance it only to show that upon the basis that we are 
preparing for this country those who are to deal in these stocks 
in the future understand what we are doing for the railway 
companies. 1 have not as yet come to that part of my argument 
in which I shall attempt to analyze whether we ought to pay 
them 10. 12, 15, or 20 per cent or not. I will come to that 
a little later on, but I am trying to hammer in, if I ean, and 
if it can not be hammered in before an uninterested Senate it 
will be hammered in before an interested country. that in 
time of war, in time of dire distress, in a time when every man 
must give to his country all he luis and all he is, when unselfish- 
hess ought to prevail, we are proposing to give to the railway 
corporations of this country a reward upon their capital stock 
never before dreamed of in the avarice of public utility capital. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] said, and said 
correctly, that this bill does not require the President to make 
an agreement with each railroad employing the standard which 
we authorize. Technically, Senators, that is true. Practically, 
it is a direction to the President to make agreements with these 
railway companies upon the basis which we are here estab- 
lishing. 

We all know the atmosphere which surrounds the whole sub- 
ject at this time. We are told that the railway stocks and the 
railway bonds must be strengthened and fortified in the markets 
of the country. We are told that the confidence of the people 
in their soundness must be increased and deepened. We are 
told that if the railway companies were compelled to resort to 
legal proceedings in order to ascertain the just compensation for 
the use of the property the financial and commercial fabric of 
the country would totter and fall, and we were told before the 
committee in substance that if we did not enter into contracts 
of this character with the railroad companies they would resort 
to legal procedings; that the only way in which we could secure 
the cooperation of the railway companies of the country was 
to establish the standard that is proposed in this bill. I have 
no doubt, although I do not know, of course, that they have 
communicated the same purpose to the President and to the 
Director General. Personally, I do not accept their statements 
in that regard. Personally, I believe that if we would offer 
to them fair and just compensation, so that they must endure 
some of the consequences of the war and incur some of the 
perils and the hazards of the greatest disaster that ever fell 
upon mankind, they would accept it as loyal citizens, convinced 
that a lesser compensation than the bill proposes is, under the 
circumstances, fair and just. But whether they would or no 
affects me not at all. I desire to offer to them and pay to them 
a compensation that will be the full measure of the Constitu- 
tion, the full measure of equity and justice and fairness as 
between the people who are to pay the money and the people 
who are to receive it; and when such an offer is made I believe 
that the railway companies will accept it. But they will take, 
of course, all they can get. That is one of the attributes of 
human nature, and we must not expect any other attitude on 
their part. 

Recurring to the suggestion.that this is but an authority to 
the President not to exceed a compensation ascertained in the 
manner described in section 1 of the bill, I desire to show, if I 
ean, what the President's view is about it. I have no disposi- 
tion whatever to conceal the authorship of this part of the bill. 
As reluctant as I am to differ from the President in this respect, 
my duty compels me to differ and I desire that Senators shall 
know that the President has become convinced that this is the 
proper standard of compensation. In his proclamation through 
which he assumed the possession and control of the properties 
he said—this is dated December 26, 1917— 


I now yield to the Senator from 
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The director shall, as soon as may be after assuming such possession 
and control. enter upon negotiations with the several companies looking 
to agreements for just and reasonable compensation for the possession, 
use, and contro! of their respective properties on the basis of an annual 
guaranteed compensation above accruing depreciation and the mainte- 
nance of their properties, eqnivaicnt, as nearly as may be, to the average 
of the net operating income thereof for the three-year period ending 
June 30, 1917; the results of such negotiations to be reported to me 
for such action as may be appropriate and lawful. 


In the statement of the President which accompanied the 
proclamation he said: 


Immediately upon the reassembling of Congress I shall recommend 
that these definite guarantees be given: First, of course, that the railway 
properties will be maintained during the period of Federal contro: in 
as good repair and as good equipment as when taken over by the tiov- 
ernment; and. second, that the roads shall receive a net operating in- 
come equal in each vase to the average net income of the three years 


preceding June 30, 1917. 


In his message to Congress which followed shortly thereafter 
the President repeated this view and explicitly recommended 
that he be given authority to agree with the several railway 
companies so that each of them will receive an income ascer- 
tained according to the standard described both in the procla- 
mation and the statement. 

With this history of the development of the matter there can 
be no question with regard to the views of the President respect- 
ing compensation, and I assume that if the authority here ex- 
pressed be granted he or the Director General will enter into 
agreements with these railway companies. guaranteeing to them 
the net income which I have described. It is utterly impossible 
for him to differentiate between the railroad companies. It 
would take as long for the President to ascertain what is just 
compensation for each of these properties as it will require the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to do the like thing. We all 
know that when this bill is passed, if it is passed in its present 
form, there will be a general offer to the railway companies of 
an agreement to pay the sums of money ascertained in the man- 
ner set forth in the first section of the bill. and some of the rail- 
way companies will accept the offer, and that will constitute the 
agreement between them and the Government. 

Mr. President, it is not agreeable or pleasant for me to differ 
from the President in this or any other matter. I understand 
the weight of the burden which he is bearing. I can appreciate 
the responsibilities which now rest upon him, and the Lord 
knows that I have no other purpose in my heart than to be of 
the utmost assistance to him in the cruelest hour through which 
mortal man ever lived. But it seems to me that I can best help 
him to bear his responsibilities by bearing my own. 

This is not an Executive function. This is a legislative ques- 
tion originally, and the man who blindly follows the recommenda- 
tion of the President. granting to him all the deference that we 
can pay and ought to pay to our leader in this great conflict, and 
repudiates his own sense of justice upon a question which is not 
for the President to decide but for us to determine, is not only 
false to his duty to the people of this country, but he is shrink- 
ing from a responsibility that his oath imposes upon him, 

Whenever the President in a matter which pertains to the 
military movements and the military preparation of the United 
States in order to successfully carry on the war puts his judg- 
ment before me I shall follow it, unless I am so clearly convinced 
of its unsoundness as to make it impossible to accept it. It is 
not only my desire, but it is my highest pleasure to do so. But 
with regard to the compensation which shall be paid for these 
properties, of which he is already in possession and which he is 
already operating, and of which he will continue to hold posses- 
sion and continue to operate, my judgment can not be influenced 
by his. The compensation has no reference to the prosecution 
of the war. Whether we give the railway companies a billion 
dollars in round numbers, which is here proposed, annually for 
the use of their property, or whether we give them $750,000,000 
or $800,000,000 annually, as I propose. cun not in the slightest 
degree affect the strength of the United States in the war. 

If I believed that the President knew more about the subject 
than the Members of the Senate know I might feel differently. 
But here are Senators who have given a score of years or more 
to the study of these economic problems, and it is no reflection 
upon the President or upon the Director General to declare that 
the Senate knows more about adequate compensation for the 
use of the railroad properties of this country than either of 
them can know. There is no disloyalty to the President in 
considering this subject from an independent standpoint, and I, 
at least, must so view it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] in opening 
this discussion indicated that those of us who felt that the com- 
pensation proposed in the bill was excessive were endeavoring 
to introduce some new or untried theory in public affairs. Mr. 
President, I can not so look upon it. The only new, untried 


thing is the standard of compensation proposed in the bill. 
Never before in the history of economies has n suggestion of 
that kind been made with regurd to public utility property. 
I modify that statement becnuse that is the basis upon which 


Grent Britain is operating and rewarding her railrond prop- 
erties. 

I might just as well turn for a moment to Great Britain, 
although I shall deal with it more in detail later, in order that 
we may know what Grent Britain did and what her action ac- 
complished for her railway property. The day after the war 
Great Britain took over the possession of her railroad property. 
There was no agreement made at that time between the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the railroads of Great Britain. 
No one suggested making any agreement between the public 
und these railway companies, > 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr, WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to inquire whether the action o* 
Great Britain was not based upon a preexisting statute? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was based upon the statute of 1871. I 
now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if his 
statement does not cover the time previous to the taking over, 
and if shortly after the taking over they did not arrive at un 
agreement as a basis of compensation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; as I understand the record made 
there, and as it was introduced before our committee, the con- 
sent of the railway companies of Great Britain with regard 
to compensation was not asked. The act of 1871 under which 
the Government took possession of the railroads in 1914 was 
not substantially different from our act of 1916, and made no 
provision for compensation other than the general statement 
that when the power exercised under it did take place the com- 
pensation was to be made. When on the 4th day of August, I 
believe, 1914. the council in Great Britain determined it was 
necessary to take over the railroads and they were taken over, 
the operating body. the directors appointed by the law, and 
who were in existence at the time they were taken over, simply 
published a statement that for the week following—and I want 
to mark that because it is one of the things that we will pres- 
ently have to consider in this bill—for ove week the Govern- 
ment would take over the railroads of the country and would 
pay or guarantee the net income for 1913; that is, guarantee 
the net income that was earned in 1913 with some modifications 
that were to be made by a consideration of the earnings for the 
first six or seven months of 1914. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Pres*dent—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I would like to ask the Senator from Towa 
if the reason of that was not because under the law they could 
not be taken over except for one week at a time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not complaining because our Govern- 
ment did not take them over for one week at a time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator’s statement was 
that the Govarnment of Great Britain only made the guarantee 
from week to week. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was because they could not take the 
railroads over except from week to week. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, and we would be a great deal 
better off if we could only guarantee an !ncome for one week, 
because then we would be at I’berty to pay the compensation 
from time to time in accordance with changed conditions. 
But we propose to authorize the President to enter into au 
agreement that may extend for 10 years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS: I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just made a statement 
that in his judgment it would be better to have taken over 
these roads from week to week. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, I did not intend to say that if I did 
say it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly understood the Senator to say 
it would be much better to take them over from week to week. 
If the Senator did not make such a statement 


Mr. CUMMINS. What I said, or meant. was that it would be 
better if the compensation was determined from week to week. 

Mr. POMERENE, What is the difference? 

Mr.CUMMINS. There is a great difference, 

Mr. POMERENE: There would be 52 times as many contro- 
versies to settle as there would be by determining it in advance. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. That might be n great advantage. If the 
first agreement pays $200.000,000 more than ought to be paid it 
would be quite advantageous to make another. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is an assumption without a statement 
of fact, in my judgment. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I can not answer for the judgment of the 
Senator from Ohio. It is my judgment that it does. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that. The Senator now makes a 
statement that it is $200,090,000 too high. In his statement 
submitted here it is stated that it is $175.000,000 too high. I do 
not refer to this in a critical way, but I do mean to infer from 
the statement I have made that it is physically impossible for 
any Senator, or anybody, on the information we have now, to 
determine to a farthing what would be fair compensation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio, I think, is not quite 
fair in that statement. I agree that it is a matter of judgment 
within fair limits respecting compensation, but if I were to pro- 
pose that the railroads of the country should be paid only 
$100,000,000 a year I think no one would question that the com- 
pensation would be inadequate. If the Senator from Ohio would 
propose that the compensation should be $2.000,000,000 per year 
I think most people would assert that it is excessive. So we can 
reach limits beyond which, or under which, the common judg- 
ment of mankind repudiates the proposal 

Mr. POMERENE. Even though I think that the Senator 
from Iowa is extreme in his view—and he perhaps will think IT 
am after I shall have made my statement—I am quite sure that 
he would never suggest making the compensation $100,000,0U00 ; 
neither would I make the compensation $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And what the Senator from Ohio has just 
said is the very pith of this whole argument. I think it is plain 
that the compensation of $965,000,000 in the aggregate is obvi- 
ously shocking and excessive. I believe that nine men out of 
ten will so believe. When I say in my minority report that the 
compensation is $175,000,000 more than it should be, I recog- 
nize that there may be a variation of five or eight or ten or 
twenty million dollars among men who look at the subject from 
the standpoint that I occupy. The compensation can not be re- 
duced to an absolute mathematical accuracy, especially with 
the information which we now have. 

But I proceed with Great Britain, because great strength is 
given to this bill by the assertion continually made that we are 
simply following the practice of Great Britain, and that we are 
not doing any more for our railway companies in this bill than 
Great Britain did for hers in the act of the council to which I 
have referred. I repeat that Great Britain is not bound for 
more than one week at a time by the standard of compensation 
which she has created; she is at liberty to revise, modify, or 
amend it whensoever she pleases. But that is not the principal 
thought in my mind. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, just a moment, if it will not 
interrupt the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I dy. 

Mr. WATSON, Is it not a fact that there was an agreement 
between the Government of Great Britain and the railroads 


that were taken over that they were to receive a standard re- | 


turn, equivalent to their average annual return of 1913, less a 
certain bonus paid to labor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remembe: that there was any agree- 
ment, There was a general assent to and acceptance of the 
order of the British Government, and there was an agreement 
subsequently with regard to certain bonuses that grew out of 
an advance in the wages of the men employed. The increased 
wages were assumed by the Government in lieu of the elimi- 
nation of the modifications in the original order concerning the 
net earnings for the first seven months of the year 1914; but 
the eflicacy—the binding effect—of the order of Great Britain, 
so far as compensation is concerned, does not depend upon the 
assent of the railways of Great Britain. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, I should like to call attention to a fact, and per- 
haps he can correct me if I am wrong. My impression is that 
the act of 1871, as subsequently modified by the act of 1888 and 
some other modifications of that act, made certain railroad offi- 
cials a part of the military organization. The relation was such 
that they had certain titles or rank In regard to the service that 
they might assume in time of war, so that when war did occur 
the railroads, under the act looking toward the functions to be 
discharged by them, almost automatically went under Govern- 
ment opsration without the legislation which we have neces- 
sarily to pass. 


As was mentioned by the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Ketone), they took the year 1913, and it was so stated in the 
report furnished our committee, as being the more prosperous, 
because 1914 up to the time when the war broke out, had shown 
a deficit in railroad earnings by virtue of the war. They took 
1913 as the basis; they took the first six months, with the modi- 
fication that the first six months of one year and the first six 
months of the other year should uftimately be the standard. 
They found that the first six months of 1914 showed a deficit, and 
that was abandoned. They then took the flat standard of 1913. 
Later on the Government assumed all the extra charge that 
came from the increase of the pay of the railroad employees; 
they took it off the railroads, and did not charge them with any 
of the extra pay which they granted to the employees, but still 
gave the reads their standard return of 1913. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina is substantially correct, although I do 
not understand that the assumption on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the bonus given to the railway men had quite the basis 
which is stated by the Senator. The one was set off against 
the other. However that may be, it is not material to what 
I am attempting to put before the Senate. 

Without any agreement on the part of the railroad com- 
panies-—because, as stated by the Senator from South Carolina, 
under the act of 1871 as followed by that of 1888, an act of 
subsequent years—there was created what was known as a 
railway executive committee. It was composed of the general 
managers of the principal railways of Great Britain. It was 
headed by the president of the Board of Trade, a Govern- 
ment body cxercising n Government function. ‘The very 
moment that the council issued the order for the possession 
of the property, the Board of Trade and the raflway executive 
committee had possession, not of a part, but of all the railways 
of the kingdom, with the exception of Ireland, and proceeded 
to operate those properties as employees of the Government 
and not of their respective corporations. They were all, and are 
all, officers in the army of Great Britain, holding appropriate 
rank and being directly and property responsible to the Govern- 
ment for every act which they perform. The Government fixed 
the compensation that should be paid te those railways as the 
net earnings of 1913; that is, the Government guaranteed the 
net earnings of that year. Why? Because it believed that the 
net earnings of that year fairly represented the value of the 
use of the property; not because the net earnings of any public 
utility property furnishes a standard for the value of that 
property, but because the amount which the Government would 
guarantee under that standard was believed by the officers 
of Great Britain to be fair and just compensation for the 
property so taken over. 

What did it do for the owners of the railway properties of 
Great Britain? That is the point universally ignored in citing 
the action of Great Britain as a precedent for the standard 
announced in this bill. What did this guarantee do for the 
bondholders and the stockholders of the British railroads? 
The argument has been conspicuously silent with regard to 
that subject up to this time; but let me now suggest that the 
guarantee given of announced by Great Britain for the English 
railways paid the interest upon the bonds of those railways and 
less than 833 percent upon the stock of therailway companies. Great 
Britain is now paying, on an average, 4 per cent upon the rail- 
way bonds and 34 per cent upon the railway stock. 

Mr. President, if it had been proposed to do that for the 
railways of the United States, my voice at least would not have 
been lifted up in protest against the bill. I am willing to pay 
those railways of the United States which my amendment 
covers 25 per cent more, aye 40 per cent more, upon their 
stock than the British Government has guaranteed to pay or 
now pays upon the British railways’ stock. How idle it is to 
hold up Great Britain as the example which we ought to fol- 
low at this moment and to conceal the fact that Great Britain 
is paying her railway stockholders less than one-third what 
it is proposed by this bill to pay to American railway stock- 
holders, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. If it is not in the order that the Senator in- 
tends to discuss the matter, I hope he will sny so, and pretermit 
the answer that I should like until he reaches the partienlar 
point in his argument; but the point I haũ in mind was this: 
We have in this country, in the State constitutions and in the 
National Constitution, a provision that private property may 
not be taken for public use except just compensation shall 
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be made. The Government, it seems to me, may not take my 
house or the Senator’s store or any property that he has, per- 
sonal or real, for war purposes or for any governmental 
purpose without paying just compensation. In ascertaining 
what would be just compensation, the courts have laid down 
very precise rules, and the value of the use may be very readily 
determined, Does the Senator differentiate between the public 
utilities corporation and private property? If the Govern- 
ment, as I have said, takes the Senator's store or property for 
war purposes it makes compensation for it, and that compen- 
sation is determined by the value of the use. If the Govern- 
ment only takes it temporarily and uses it, it pays the value 
of that use as just compensation. If the Government takes a 
railroad in which the Senator is interested, takes the use of it 
during the period of the war, is a different rule to be applied 
in determining the value there than would be applied in deter- 
mining the value of the use of the property owned by private 
individuals? If not, then does it not come down to the propo- 
sition that the Senator is arguing, that, if the Government 
takes the use of public utilities property, a different standard 
is to apply in the courts in determining the value than if the 
Government takes the property of private individuals or the 
use of it during the period of the war? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Undoubtedly, as is recognized by all the 
courts, I think. The Constitution applies to public utility 
property just as fully and completely as it does to private 
property. We can no more deprive a railway company of the 
use of its property without making just compensation for it, 
than we can deprive the owner of purely private property of 
its use without making just compensation for it, but when we 
come to determine what just compensation is for the use of 
public property—public in the sense that it is devoted to a 
public use—a very different rule applies than is invoked for 
the determination of the same question with regard to private 
property. 

I did not intend to deal with this question at this time, but 
I am quite willing to divert myself a moment to answer it. 
When one invests his money in a public enterprise, such as the 
creation of a public highway for the purpose of furnishing to 
the people of the country transportation facilities, he agrees 
that he will exact no more for the service rendered than a fair 
return upon his investment—some people say upon the value 
of the property which he creates—but, if the principle is car- 
ried out to its end, the two statements are the equivalent of 
each other, He agrees that he will not make a fortune out of 
the use of the property; that he will be content with a fair and 
reasonable return. When one invests money in a purely pri- 
vate enterprise, he makes no such agreement; he is at liberty 
to make all the profit which he can make without any restriction 
whatsoever; and in estimating the value of the use of his 
property, or in estimating the value of the property itself, if 
it be taken, then the court must take into account his privilege 
of making unlimited profit out of the property if the property 
is adapted to the acquisition of such profit. It is not so with 
public property, and the sooner we reach a sound conclusion 
on that very vital and important inquiry, the sooner we will 
be able fully to appreciate our duty respecting this bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Can the Senator inform the Senate how 
the yield to the British railways, under the Government guar- 
antee of 3} and 4 per cent as I understood the Senator to say, 
compares with the yield to the same stockholders for the year 
prior, say to the assumption of control by the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My recollection is that the year 1913 was 
a comparatively good year for the British railways, and that 
the guarantee of the net earnings for that year gives to the 
stockholders of the British railways all that they were getting 
before, and possibly more. ; 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The point I should like to have enlighten- 
ment upon, if the Senator can give me light upon it, is as to 
whether the British Government gave to the railways a guar- 
antee such as to reduce to the security holders their yield 
from their securities, or did the British Government see to it 
by the guarantee that they should get the same return they 
had been receiving during the prior year? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean the securities or 


stocks? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Stocks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have said that the Government would pay, 
or supply if there was a deficiency, the net earnings of the rail- 
ways as shown in their operations for the year 1913. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. By which the stockholder would get the 
same yield that he had been getting. Now, if that be true, 
would not this be the parallel in this country—that our Gov- 
ernment should give a guarantee to the railroads of a sum suf- 
ficient to enable the railroads in this country to pay to their 
stockholders the same amount of return they had been receiv- 
ing during prior years? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it would be parallel, because 
the returns in this country might be excessive; they were not 
excessive in Great Britain; but, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am very, very willing that the Government shall 
guarantee the interest upon all the bonds and guarantee all 
the dividends that have been customarily paid in the past. 
That, however, is not the question in issue; the question is, 
whether the Government shall guarantee the interest upon all 
their bonds and nearly twice the dividends that have hereto- 
fore been paid? 

Now, I do not want there to be any misunderstanding upon 
that point. The railroads in Great Britain have followed what 
I regard as the honest and just course in railway operation, 
namely, they do not collect from the people who employ their 
service more than is necessary to pay interest upon their 
bonds and dividends upon their stock, and a very small divi- 
dend, too, and some of them do not get that much. Our rail- 
roads charge the people of this country enough to pay interest 
upon their bonds, dividends upon their stock, and enough to 
build their railroads besides. That is the difference between 
the English custom or practice and the American custom. 

During the year 1913 the net earnings of the English. rail- 
ways did not result in an excess or surplus after paying inferest 
and dividends of more than, if I remember it, one-tenth of 1 
per cent. It would delight me if the Senate would accept with 
regard to surplus the outcome of the English plan. I have 
offered, and will presently explain, an amendment which affects 
86 roads in the United States, embracing a little more than half 
the railway mileage, roads which move about 75 or 80 per cent 
of the traffic, which will reduce the guarantee proposed in the 
bill, as nearly as can be estimated, $183,000,000 per year, and 
yet pay all the interest upon all the bonds issued by these com- 
panies and pay, as well, their habitual customary dividends 
upon the stock, varying from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 

I do not want any one to get the impression that I desire to 
reduce this compensation with regard to dividend-paying roads 
below the point that will enable them to maintain their securi- 
ties in full and complete strength and give them a standing 
in the markets of the country that will command the utmost 
confidence. I am complaining about the surplus which we are 
guaranteeing for the railroads in the United States. Great 
Britain did not guarantee any surplus; the English railroads 
have never collected any surplus, and, in my judgment, rail- 
Ways ought not to collect a surplus from their rates for trans- 
portation, except a surplus that will tide them over a lean year 
now and then. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am trying to get at the basis of the Sen- 
ator’s reasoning. I understand that he is perfectly willing to 
allow the railroads enough of a yield to pay the interest on 
their fixed securities—bonds—and a dividend equivalent—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Equivalent to the dividend that they have 
been regularly paying. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A dividend equivalent to that which they 
have been regularly paying in the past. Now, does the Senator 
think it is a legitimate item to allow the railroads a sort of 
surplus account to take care of depreciation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware 
must be aware that depreciation is taken care of before net 
income is reached at all. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is by the Government, the Senator 
means? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, by the railroads. The railroads charge 
off, and have the right to charge off, every year a certain de- 
preciation of their property, and for many years they have 
done it under rules that have been promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This depreciation becomes a part 
of the expense of operation and maintenance, and is taken 
cure of before they reach net income. Of course, the Govern- 
ment will take care of depreciation. This bill provides that the 
Government must return these properties to the railroad com- 
panies in as good condition as they were when taken, and the 
Government must maintain them, and must charge off annu- 
ally a suitable and adequate sum for depreciation, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I und>~stand that. I am not at all famil- 
jar with the allowances made to the roads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Do I understand from the Senator 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the accounts 
filed with the commission allows the railroads credit for cur- 
rent depreciation? Has that been the practice? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. ‘The railroads are not at all 
agreed about the amount; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not prescribe a fixed rule as to the percentages, 
but each railroad not only has the right to charge off the cur- 
rent depreciation of its property, but it is its duty to do so. a 
duty that is enforced upon them by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, The charges for depreciation in the accounts 
vary from 1 per cent to 6 per cent each year, But, how- 
ever that may be, the depreciation is full; protected in the 
operating expenses of the railroads, as I shall presently show. 

At this tine I am only concerned in leaving the proper im- 
pression with regard to the British treatment of railways. There 
is a great system—small compared with ours, of course, but do- 
ing an immense business—I think comprising more than 20,000 
miles of single track. with a far greater percentage of double 
track, triple track, and quadruple track than we have in our 
country; a great system, serving one of the most energetic and 
successful countries in the world. When Great Britain takes 
that system, it simply says: “ We will guarantee you enough to 
pay you the interest upon your bonds,” which is about one-half 
per cent less in Europe than the average interest upon American 
railway bonds, “and enough to pay an average of 8} per cent 
upon the stocks that are outstanding.” ‘That is all that Great 
Britain has done in awarding just compensation for the use of 
that vast property. 

Great Britain was conscious that all the people of that country 
must bear the burdens of the war in which she was engaged; 
and I am only endeavoring to fasten upon the minds of the 
Senate and the country the idea that when our Government 
takes possession of our railroads, in the midst of a world-destroy- 
ing war, of the outcome of which no human being can be certain, 
we remove from this property all the peril, all the hazard of the 
war; we lift it up out of the chaos and the confusion and the 
fluctuations of all other business; we say to these companies; 
“No matter what may happen to other properties in the United 
States, no matter how values may decline, no matter how profits 
may disappear, no matter what sacrifice must be made in order 
to maintain the Union, we will see that you shall receive each 
year a certain income upon the value of your property.” 

The Government of this country has already asked the people 
to loan to it, I think, five billions of dollars; and between now 
and the 30th of June, as we were told, it is likely that it will 
ask our people to loan it the further incomprehensible sum of 
ten billions of dollars. It asks them to give, from what they 
have, these incalculable amounts and to receive from it a 
promise that at the end of the period named in the bond they will 
necept the principal, and in the meantime will accept 4 per cent 
per annum; and the people loyally and gladly are coming to the 
rescue of the Government and are furnishing it credit in a way 
unknown to any other period of the nation, and all they ask is 
4 per cent. Yet in the midst of this loyal scene, in which the 
people of America are striving with each other in order to ex- 
hibit their loyalty and their desire to help in the time of stress 
and strain, in comes this bill, which declares that with a Gov- 
ernment guarantee which makes the payment of the sum guar- 
anteed as certain as the continuance of the Government itself, 
in the face of all these circumstances and perils and dangers, 
these same men who are staggering under the burden of loan- 
ing their Government money at 4 per cent shall guarantee to 
the stockholders of the railways of the United States from 10 
to 20 per cent upon the par value of their securities. It is a 
monstrous proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, I think in all fairness he ought to call attention to the fact 
that the Government took over these roads, They did not come 
in of their own volition. They would have had to bear the 
vicissitudes of the changing war conditions, and were bearing 
them until the Government, of its own volition, took them. The 
Government is now just proposing to give them what was the 
result of the vicissitudes up to the time that it took them, 

The railroads, as I say, did not come in of their own volition. 
We took them over, and under the due process of law the com- 
mittee attempted to find out what they had been earning under 
the very vicissitudes that the Senator remarks upon, 


The Government might take over a horse that belonged to me 
that was worth, say, $200. It can not foretell what that horse 
may be worth to-morrow. It may die, but the Government 
must pay me according to the value of it at the time the Gov- 
ernment took control. The record from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows that what we are allowing the rail- 
roads out of their earnings is what they were earning when we 
took them, not when they volunteered to come and asked us 
to take them, and demanded this as a recompense. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to say a word in response to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was just going to suggest that I take 
it the Senator from Iowa is not going to finish his speech to- 
night, and as he has been talking a long while, and evidently is 
somewhat weary, we might take an adjournment now. It is 
approaching the hour of 5. 

[At this point Mr. Ccumastns yielded the floor for the day.] 


i Saturday, February 16, 1918. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, so much time has elapsed 
since I suspended my argument upon the measure under con- 
sideration that I may be permitted to restate very briefly the 
subject under discussion. I am considering the first section of 
the bill reported by the Interstate Commerce Committee. It 
gives to the President the authority to enter into agreements 
with the various railway companies of the country for the com- 
pensation which they are to receive during Federal control for 
the use of their properties. The compensation mentioned in the 
section, and which the President is authorized to agree to pay, 
is the average net operating income of these companies during 
the three years ending June 30, 1917. 

I had mentioned the fact that the President had reached the 
conclusion, evidently long before this legislation came before 
Congress, that the standard which I have mentioned, and which 
is found in the section, is the proper standard of compensation. 
He so declared ju the proclamation under which the Government 
assumed possession and control of the properties; he reiterated 


‘it in the statement which accompanied the proclamation; and 


he again expressed it in his message to Congress immediately 
after the holiday recess. We have a right, therefore, to assume 
that, if the authority specified in section 1 is conferred upon the 
President, he will enter into agreements with these companies 
upon the basis I have suggested. Moreover, the Director Gen- 
eral in his appearance before the committee argued at very con- 
siderable length for the standard that is here set up. I am not 
suggesting this in u critical way; I am mentioning it only to 
make it absolutely sure that, if we do give the President the 
authority to enter into these contracts of the character which 
section 1 prescribes, he will exercise the authority, for his con- 
clusion upon that subject is now fixed and, I believe, unalterable. 

I think the compensation recommended by the President— 
and I say it with all the deference in the world to him—is 
excessive. I think it introduces into governmental railway 
operation the same abominable profiteering which disfigures other 
fields of governmental activity. There is one thing that the 
people of this country will not endure. Loyal, as they are, 
enthusiastic, as they are, determined, as they are, to carry on 
the war to a successful end, they will not tolerate the general 
practice of creating fortunes out of the war. There is such 
universal indignation against the practice that I need but 
mention it in order to command the assent of every Senator 
and every citizen of the Republic. If we want a united, deter- 
mined, aggressive citizenship, we must take care that the bur- 
dens of the war are fairly and equitably distributed and that 
those who have the power to profiteer shall not be given the 
opportunity to satisfy their cupidity and their avarice. I want 
Senators to remember that it is just as important to secure 
the cooperation of the great body of the people, as it is to 
strengthen and fortify the railway securities, I think I do not 
disparage or depreciate or diminish the value or importance of 
the latter, but the former must be borne in mind in the consid- 
eration of every question which distributes money, collected 
from the people, among those who may render service to the 
Government. 

Do not imagine that I have any prejudice against the railway 
companies. I am a law-abiding man; I believe in order and 
regularity. I am still clinging to the Constitution amidst the 
waves of war. I have not yet given up that ark of safety for 
the American Republic. It would have commanded my instant 
assent if this bill had provided that the value of the use of the 
various railroad properties of which the Government takes 

ion should be ascertained by an impartial tribunal, pref- 
erably the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has at its 
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command, and has now in its records, a very large part of the 
information necessary speedily to arrive at a just result. I 
would have been glad if from the judgment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or any other impartial tribunal, there 
could have been a proper appeal to the courts, in order that 
the judiciary of the land might utter the last word upon this 
vital subject; and with the judgment so determined I would 
have been absolutely content. I would have been glad also if 
in the meanwhile the President could have been given the power 
to advance to the railway companies whatever may become 
necessary to enable them to properly protect their securities; 
and finally, whatever balance there may be, whether in favor of 
the Government or in favor of the railways, could be fairly ad- 
justed. This would have been a just, orderly way in which to 
have ascertained the value of these properties and to have 
secured a judgment with regard to the value of the use of 
these properties, 

Every citizen of the land would have been content if that 
proceeding had been adopted. We have just that, proceeding 
here, but we have it accompanied with an authority to the 
President to enter into agreements with these companies, agree- 
ments which shall take the place of and be a substitute for the 
proceedings which arrive in a legal way at the result we are 
seeking; and I want you to bear in mind all the time that it 
is only with respect to the authority that we are proposing to 
give to the President that I have any question. I assert that 
the standard that we are erecting here for him furnishes to 
these companies, or some of them, an excessive compensation, 
and that if we make contracts of this character we will be 
subject to all the criticism that is now poured out upon the 
profiteering which has been so prevalent in many activities of 
the Government. 

Mr. KENYON. 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am asking purely for information, be- 
cause I believe my colleague probably knows more about this 
subject than any other man in Congress, 

This standard that we give to the President leaves it with 
the President, as I understand, to determine whether or not he 
shall do this, whether or not he shall come to this standard; 
or, if he can come to an agreement with the railroads to pay 
less, he then can do it; can he not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has the power to do it, the legal author- 
ity to do it; but he has stated that this is the compensation 
which he thinks ought to be given to these companies. 

Mr. KENYON, That is, in his address to Congress? Is that 
the statement of the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the proclamation, in the statement 
which accompanied it, in the message which he delivered to 
Congress after the holidays, and through the Director General 
in his testimony before the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the questton that has been troubling 
me—whether we are authorized to assume that the President 
will grant this compensation which the Senator thinks is exces- 
sive; and I agree with him in that. The President, of course, 
may change his mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS, At least it would be safer not to invest him 
with the authority, if we are clearly of the opinion that it does 
provide for an excessive compensation, At least, so I view it. 

Mr. KENYON. And yet, if the President should become con- 
vinced that the compensation was excessive, he could of course 
change his mind and not reach the high standard which the bill 
allows him to reach. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has the abstract authority to reduce the 
compensation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yeu 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to say to the Senator, if he 
will permit me to interrupt him, that while the President did 
recommend in his message and the Director General testified 
that he thought this the proper standard, it was all in the light 
of its being a maximum; and I am informed by the men who 
will execute it, who appeared before the committee, that it is 
simply a maximum, and that the President expects, with his 
advisors, to treat it as such, and, in cases where the maximum 
would be too much, not to grant it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not in the confidence of 
the advisors of the President or the Director General. i do not 
know what they intend to do; but so far as I am concerned I 
do not intend to give the President the power o io wrong if I 
can prevent it. I do not intend to give the Director General 


Mr. President, may I ask my colleague a 


the authority to pay more than ought to be paid if my vote and 
my voice can prevent the granting of that authority. I can not 
understand how any Senator can satisfy his conscience, if he 
believes the standard is wrong and ought to be reduced, by con- 
ferring the authority upon the President in the hope that he 
will not exercise the power that is given to him. 

As I said in the very beginning, I have no desire to interfere 


with the responsibilities of the President. He must bear them. 
They are heavy, onerous, and he has my sympathy every moment 
of the day, and will have my assistance upon every occasion. 
But I can help him best by bearing my own responsibilities, and 
so can you; and if you believe that this standard is excessive, 
then it is your duty to limit his authority within the fair bounds 
of reasonableness. 

Let another thing be understood: The amendment which I 
shall offer to the first section, and which I am really discussing 
as I move forward with the proposition itself, is applicable to 
140,000 miles of single-track railway. It is applicable to a little 
more than one-half of the railway mileage of the country; but 
within that one-half are the great monopolistic systems which 
have in the past oppressed, through excessive rates, the people 
of the country, and have accumulated more than under any fair 
adjustment of rates they should be permitted to accumulate. 
There are 110,000 miles of the 250,000 miles in the country to 
which my amendment does not apply at all, and I pause here to 
say that in my judgment the standard of the bill not only does not 
give to those railroads an excessive compensation, but I believe 
that in some cases it will give them less than just compensation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. My understanding—and I should like to have 
the Senator correct me if I am wrong—is that in those cases of 
which the Senator is speaking now, where the President believes 
that the basis of payment would not bring a sufficient return, 
he has power to increase it; has he not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The two classes are not entirely the same. 
That is, the paragraph to which the Senator refers says that 
as to any nondividend-paying carriers he may do whatever he 
pleases; but there are some roads that pay small dividends, 
and that would be included within the 110,000 miles which I 
mentioned a moment ago that would not be included within the 
paragraph which the Senator has before him, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator include in those 110,000 
miles the nondividend-paying carriers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. All of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. All of them? 

Mr, CUMMINS. They are all included. 

Mr. NORRIS. As to those, at least, the President has an- 
thority to make an agreement that would give them a reason- 
able and fair rate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has. 

Mr. NORRIS Under the bill as it stands now, if they did 
not get any dividends in those three years, he can pay them 
what he thinks is a fair return? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not exactly the same. I pick out 
of all the mileage of the country those roads and those systems 
whose net income, as compared with stock capitalization, is more 
than 5 per cent, and apply the standard of my amendment to 
them and no others; so that the amendment which I will pro- 
pose, if adopted, will not change the bill in any respect in so 
far as concerns the 110,000 miles of railway which represent in 
a broad way the weaker and the poorer lines. 

With that statement, I now ask the attention of the Senate 
to the proof which I said in the beginning I would produce. 
But before I do that, Mr. President, I desire to print as part 
of my remarks and at the proper place a table concerning the 
net earnings of the English railways which was introduced be- 
fore the committee, and about which I spoke day before yester- 
day when I was discussing this question. It is found on Part 
V of the hearings, on page 965. It shows, with regard to nearly 
all the British railways, the net earnings for the year 1913. 
In other words, it shows the return which Great Britain has 
guaranteed to her railways; and I only repent that her guar- 
antee is substantially 4 per cent upon the bonced indebted- 
ness of the railways, and 3} per cent upon the stock of the 
railways. That is the standard which Great Britain thought 
it was fair to use in the compensation of her railways; and 1 
say again that I am not only willing to go as far as Great 
Britain did in compensation, but I am willing to double the 
amount awarded by Great Britain to the shareholders. 

There being uo objection, the table above referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
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Railways in Unite] Kingdom whose cross recelots for the year 1913 exceeded £1 090,99. 
Authority: Railway returns of the United Kingdom for the year 1913. 
x Gross | Ordin: Proferen- | Guaran- Total dends on 
Name of road. reosipts. | stock.” | tial stock. |teed stock. nary 


Great Central. £5,929, 558 £10,653, 


6,015, 142) 15,362,886. 1 


6, 742, 119) 22, 454, 250) 19,759, 520 
15, 431, 412) 36, 695. . 935, 

6, 595, 159) 29, 104, 810 
16, 326. 621 27, 873, 681 
5, 414.01 18, 700, 226 


3. 5H. 118 
15. 123, 136) 
11,315, 13 

1, 97: 


Great Southern & Western... 


* 


Total United Kingdom. 113, 600, 
Per cent of gross receipts of all 
rallwaysia United Kingdom 


Includes interest on loans, dobenturo stock, and 
Gross receipts of all 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, in referring to the bonded in- 
debtedness of the British railroads, says that the British Goy- 
ernment has guaranteed practically 4 per cent. Does he mean 
that they have fixed in the guaranty a definite per cent 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Or does he mean that they are paying what- 
ever interest those bonds bear, and that that amounts to prac- 
tically 4 per cent? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The latter is what I mean. The 4 per cent 
is an average of the interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. The guaranty provides for the interest on 
the bonds, whatever it may be according to the terms of the 
bonds? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the English agreement was to guaran- 
tee the net earnings of the year 1913, the year before the war. 
The net earnings did pay 4 per cent upon the bonds and 33 
per cent in substance upon the stock, and that is the amount 
which Great Britain pays. 

Mr. NORRIS, Do not the bonds bear a specific amount on 
their face? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. Some of them bear 33 per cent 
interest, some of them 44, but the average is about 4. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I da. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the page referred to by 
the Senator to be page 965 of volume 5 of the Recorp? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Some ore has taken that volume from my 
desk. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. That shows that the rate of 
return was 4.4 per cent, and that the dividend that they paid 
on their stocks the previous year was 3.91 per cent, if that is 
the table to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The table shows what it shows. My state- 
inent with regard to the aggregate guarantee is derived from 
the testimony of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt as well as the testi- 
mony of Clifford Thorne, both of whom have computed the 
returns that were made under the English guaranty, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator allow me at this juncture just to read a brief statement 
taken from the British report and printed in a memorandum 
Submitted to the Committee on Interstate Commerce relative 
to the Government control of railroads in Great Britain in 
its financial aspect with relation to the railway employees? It 
was prepared by the Legislative Reference Division of the 
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Library of Congress, and printed for the use of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. It is just a few lines which, if the 
Senator will allow me, I should like to read, right on this point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It says: 

1913 a “banner year.” The meral opinion in railway, en- 
gineering, and investing circles at the time the terms of compensa- 
tion were announced was, that “the Government has been generous,” 
The year 1913 had been a “banner year,“ marking the high level of 
prosperity” of the British railways since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The average dividend rate upon the total ordinary capita! (ex- 
eluding nominal additions), whether or not ranking for dividend. 
bad been higher in 1613 than for many years previous. The Investors 
Review has declared that “as 1913 was a very good year, taken all 
around, the shareholders have not much to grumble about.“ The 
Scottish railways responded at once to the new situation which the 
agreement brought about, by making the dividend announcements 
which, because of the uncertainty due to the war and to the assump- 
tion of control by the government, had been postponed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was stating a fact, not endeavoring to 
explain it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point I was making 
was that the railroads have postponed any dividends on their 
stock and after they made the agreement with the Goyernment 
they immediately resumed payment of dividends on their stock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That fact is entirely irrelevant and imma- 
terial to the point I am making. I am trying to show what 
Great Britain did for her railways, which was a guarantee of 
net earnings for the year 1913, and I have endeavored to point 
out what those net earnings were in order to show what return 
upon capital Great Britain allowed to the bondholders and the 
shareholders of her railways. 

I ask the Senate now to look with me for a moment upon 
what the proposed guarantee will do, if it were accepted by 
all the railroads. I do not know that it will be accepted by 
all the railroads. I think it is more than likely that some of 
the weaker railroads will insist upon their reward in legal 
proceedings, but I am very sure that all the great systems of 
railways in the United States will eagerly accept the offer, 
But let us assume now that they will all accept the offer of 
a guaranteed operating income, the average of the three years 
just passed. 

According to the terminology of the reports required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the net operating income of 
a railroad is the sum which remains of operating earnings 
after deducting the expenses of operating, maintenance, taxes, 
and the like. A great many roads have other sources of in- 
come, and to those sources I will presently make some refer- 
ence. They are outside of the present arrangement, and these 
roads will be possessed of these incomes in addition to the 
guaranteed sum which the Government proposes to pay. 
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The majority report says that the aggregate guarantee for 
all the railronds is $945,000,000. I say in frankness that that 
is a few million dollars, very few, however, more than I had 
estimated as the guaranteed amount of the average net in- 
come, but I will, as I ought, accept the view of the majority of 
the committee in that respect. 

We undertake also to pay in addition to the $945,000,000 per 
year a fair per cent upon the increase in the value of the 
property between the 30th of June, 1917, and the Ist of 
January, 1918. This increase is estimated by the majority of 
the committee at from ten to fifteen million dollars. I will 
assume the lower of the two amounts. We then reach an 
aggregate guarantee—and if one road does not get it another 

one will—for all the railroads of the United States of 
$955,000,000 annually. 

Let us see what that will do for the capitalization of all the 
railroads of the United States. As shown by the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission filed in the hearings the par 
value June 80, 1917, of all railway bonds, eliminating duplica- 
tions, was $10,021,730,075. Is there any dispute about that? If 
there is I should like to hear it made now. 

There were outstanding on the 30th of June, 1917, $10,021,- 
730,075. The people who hold these bonds have agreed with the 
railway companies with regard to the returns upon their part 
of the capital or capitalization. No matter what we do, the 
bondholders who own this vast sum in securities will neither 
receive more nor less. Their return is fixed by agreement. 

Mr. President, the annual interest charge upon the bonded 
debt of all the railroads in the United States for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, was in round numbers $400,000,000. As I 
remember it, as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it was $405,000,000. There was some interest upon float- 
ing debt or unfunded debt which I need not mention at this 
ume. It would make no difference in the results which I shall 
reac 


Deducting $400,000,000 required to pay the interest upon all 


the bends held by the public or eliminating duplications, all the 
railroads, considering them as one, would have at the end of the 
first year of this guarantee $550,000,000 available for their 
shareholders or their stockholders. 

Now, do not let us misunderstand the meaning of that situ- 
ation. I do not say that these railway companies would dis- 
tribute $550,000,000 in dividends. They have not done that in 
the past and I have no reason to believe that they will do it in 
the future. But these companies will have of the Government 
guaranty $550,000,000 available for shareholders, money that 
can either be used for dividends, for an increase in the value of 
the property, or for the extinguishment of debt, or some other 
capital account. In any event, it inures to the benefit of the 
stockholders. It is their money and they can use it as they 
desire, 

A very simple computation, the simplest in “the world, shows 
what we are guaranteeing upon an average for all the railways 
in the United States, and I am treating them now as one com- 
pany, remember, We are guaranteeing 8.5 per cent on all the 
stock of all the railroads in America, and that without taking 
into consideration the other sources of income which many of 
these companies have, and which will swell the power of the 
railway companies to return dividends to or construct property 
for their shareholders. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Where does the Senator get his figures for 
that statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which statement? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That 8.50 per cent on all the stock not in- 
cluding the corporate income. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator must have noticed where I 
got it. 

Mr. SMOOT (to Mr. Cumatrns). You did not give the ag- 
gregate. 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon; I think I omitted one element 
there, and then the Senator can make his inquiry. I have 
already shown the interest charge. I now come to the stock. 
The aggregate par value June 30, 1917, of the capital stock of 
all railroads, eliminating duplications and omitting some of the 
very small roads which do not report, was $6,314,570,554. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is a correct statement. 

. Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator say that is not correct? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is a correct statement of the amount of 
stock outstanding. But the experts of the commission furnished 
the figures which I quote, which show that the interest on bonds 
is $450,000,000 instead of $400,000,000, and that the total divi- 


dend, if all the income, both corporate and net operating income 
was applied to the stock, would be only 8.26 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statement is wrong, that is all, in my 
judgment; or if that statement is right then the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made a different one to the commit- 
tee. I do not pretend to reconcile all these figures. I say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission filed with our committee 
a statement which showed that the interest paid upon all the 
bonds outstanding on the 30th day of June, 1917, was 
$405,000,000, and all we need to do is to recur to the report in 
order to verify what I have said. 

I have not included in my computation the interest upon the 
unfunded debt, the current debt, nor do I think it ought to be 
included. 

That is a varying sum paid from month to month, and the 
debt existing in one part of the year may be entirely dis- 
charged in another part of the year. The Senator from Minne- 
sota will observe that I confine my statement to the interest 
upon the bonded debt, and upon this statement I reaffirm that 
the United States, if it gives this authority, is authorizing the 
guaranty of a sum that, aside from all other sources of income, 
will be the equivalent of 8.5 per cent upon all te stock of all 
the railroads—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Even if my figures were modified in the 
way suggested by the Senator from Minnesota, and I have had 
no opportunity, of course, to examine those figures because 
they were not put before the committee. They were evidently 
furnished recently and may be accurate, but I should like to 
have an opportunity to examine them, because there is nothing 
so deceptive as figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a difference of only one-quarter of 1 
per cent, 

Mr. CUMMINS. It makes so little difference anyhow that 
the disparity is a negligible matter. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be interesting if the Senator 
has the figures if he would tell us, in connection with the figures 
he has just given, how much revenue the railroads have de- 
rived in the same fiscal year from other sources. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not give that accurately because I 
have it combined with the net operating income in another con- 
nection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Could the Senator give it approximately? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is something like fifty millions 
of dollars, 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator desires it I will state that the 
statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission says that 
the total corporate income outside of net operating income 
amounts to $150,000,000, and the obligations for net rentals 
paid is $119,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, I am very glad to have the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota answer the question, but I have not 
examined the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, it occurred 
to me when the Senator was giving the figures that he was 
omitting one item which would not apply to all roads, but to 
a great many roads, the amount of income from the sale of 
public lands, ete. I suppose it is not included. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. NORRIS, With some roads that would be quite a large 
item, so much so that it would have quite an effect upon the 
income, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I will presently, when I come 
to consider the railroads which are affected by the amendment 
which I will propose, show precisely the combined income guar- 
anteed by the Government, that is, the net operating income 
and the income from other sources, not separated but com- 
bined, in order that there may appear precisely what each of 
these companies will have at the end of each year of Federal 
control for the benefit of their stockholders. I yield to the. 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I was about to suggest to the Senator from 
Iowa that the figures just submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] seem to be based entirely upon in- 
comes derived from operating roads or leased roads. There is 
considerable income that is derived from other property than 
what might be denominated strictly railrond property, for in- 
stance, coal companies, hotels, a large quantity of real estate, 
and that would swell considerably the figures submitted by the 


Senator from Minnesota. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly so. I have not examined the table, 


so I am not able to advise upon it. 
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Mr. President, no matter whether the percentage suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota or the percentage which I have 


named is correct, either is intolerable. Either will inflict an in- 
justice from which this country will never recover, because we 
are taking now a step which involves something more than the 
mere ascertainment and payment of just compensation for a 
limited period. 

Mr. President, remember that more than one-half the capital 
stock was issued originally in defiance of both law and morals. 
Remember that more than one-half of it—and I am not now 
imagining, I am stating the result of investigation after in- 
vestigation that has heretofore been carried on—more than one- 
half of the capital stock was issued without any consideration 
whatever paid to the railway corporation or corporations which 
issued it. I do not assert that the present holders of the railway 
stock have paid nothing for it; I do not know; but I do know 
that a large part of it is absolutely baseless, so far as considera- 
tion is concerned. And so we are proposing here to guarantee to 
all this great mass of inflated, watered capital stock an annuai 
return of more than 8 per cent upon its face par value. It may 
be that action of that kind can be defended, but hitherto I 
have not heard anyone with sufficient temerity to undertake its 
defense, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
value? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The 8.5 per cent is upon thé par value. This 
showing, however, does not represent the full iniquity of the 
proposal. I have been considering now the effect of the guar- 
anty upon the railway stock of all the railroads without dis- 
crimination as between them. I shall now separate these 
railroads into two classes. I intend now, after setting aside 
companies operating 110,000 miles of the railways of the 
country which I think this bill does not guarantee more 
than they should receive. to ask your attention to 86 systems 
of railway which represent 140,000 miles of single track, and 
which carry from 75 to 80 per cent of the traffic of the coun- 
try. and I want you to consider what this guaranty will do 
for them, for I do not want to withdraw one single farthing 
from the proposed guaranty so far as the weaker and poorer 
railroads are concerned. I would add to the guaranty rather 
than diminish it, not in the aggregate, but as to particular 
properties. 

I will at this point read the amendment which I had printed, 
because I think that in discussing what we are about to do for 
the railways covered by my amendment we ought to carry 
in our minds the change which the amendment suggests. The 
amendment is to be added after the word “included,” on line 
17, page 2, of Senate bill 8752, and reads as follows: 

Provided, That the standard return to any such carrier whose aver- 
age rate of net income to capital stock for the years aforesaid bas been 
more than 5 per cent shall not exceed the net railway operating in- 
come for the calendar year 1917 after deducting therefrom the amount 
available out of earnings for investment and surplus: Provided further, 
That the last . shall not be employed so as to re- 
duce the net income (above all operating expenses, taxes, Interest, and 
all other fixed charges) of any such carrier 


to meet each year the re; 
outstanding December 31. 


Was that upon thé par value or the market 


low the amount required 

lar dividend accruals on all capital stock 
917. The surplus over and above the stand- 
ard return as so computed shall be paid into the revolving fund bere- 
after created, and such part thereof as may be necessary shall be used 
In additions, betterments, and extensions to sald property. All of sald 
property constructed out of, or purchased by the same, shall belong to, 
and shall be held in trust for, the public, and no return to any railway 
company shall ever be paid thereon, 


If you will turn to the minority views which I submitted 
you will find on pages 7 and 8 a table which names the railways 
that will come within the nmendment which I have proposed, 
and whose standard return will be affected by the amendment, 
These railway companies or systems are 86 in number and, 
as I have more than once said, they comprise about 140,000 
miles of single-track railway. The table to which I have re- 
ferred, the original of which I hold in my hand, was prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I accept it implicitly, for I believe that it states in 
each instance the exact truth. 

Taking up the table, I call attention, first, to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. The proposed standard return, that is the re- 
turn of the bill, the net operating income of the company 
for the three years which have been taken as the test, is 
$46.764,485. The average net income for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917, was $44,534,939. : 

The statement of those two sums of money requires me now 
if I can, to explain what these terms net railway operating 
income” and “net income” mean, as they are employed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and as they are used in the 
reports made by the railroad companies. I do this because 
it would appear from the statement that the proposed standard 
return of net operating income is larger than the average net 


income for these years. It is larger hecause in the column 
of average net neome for the three years ending June 30, 
1917, the interest upon all debts has been deducted, whereas 
in the proposed standard return—that is, the average net rail- 
way operating income—the interest upon indebtedness has not 
been deducted. On the other hand, the income from other 
sources than mere railway operation has been carried into the 
item $44,534,989, and “net income” shows not only the net 
railway operating income but the net income from other 
sources, less the interest that has been paid both on bends and 
the general indebtedness. 

I think that it is worth while, Mr. President, at this point 
to explain just what these terms mear. I have before me the 
preliminary Abstract of Statistics of Common Carriers for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, which was issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, nud is an 
official document. It is the last one of its kind that has been 
printed. I will take the Pennsylvania Railroad as an instance, 
in order that we may fully understand how these things are 
computed. 

I pass the assets and liabilities, that is, the balance sheet, 
and come to the income account for the year. The first item 
in the income account for the year is 8220.113.358. That rep- 
resents the railway operating revenue. The next item is $155,- 
278,979, That represents the railway operating expenses. That 
includes all the expenses of operation of every kind, mainte- 
nance of all kinds, all salaries frem that of the president to 
that of the section hands, all wages, all supplies, everything 
that enters into the operation of the railway. That leaves a 
net revenue from railway operation of 564.834.379. There is 
then mentioned “Railway tax -naccruals.” Those are the 
taxes for the year and the uncollectable railway revenue; and 
those two items are deducted from the net revenue, which 
leaves $57,460,639. That is the railway operating income of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. There are certain adjustments of 
a minor character named in the bill that I need not mention. 
That is the railway operating income, and it is what remains 
of the operation revenue after the deduction of all expenses, 
including taxes. 

Now. we come to quite a different aspect of the matter. We 
come, now, to what is known as nonoperating income and non- 
operating expenses. Let us see what they are. I will not read 
the amounts attendant upon them. Omitting the three items 
which are taken in under this section, which do not really 
make very much difference in the outcome—and I will not 
pause to explain why they are taken in—the first item of 
credit in the nonoperating income is the income from lease 
of roads; the second is miscellaneous rent income; the third 
is nonoperating physical property; another is the dividend 
income; and that I desire to impress upon the minds of all 
Senators who are here. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. re- 
ceives in dividends from other railroad companies, and pos- 
sibly from other properties, too, $15,450.808. Then, income from 
funded securities, income from unfunded securities, and ac- 
counts, and all other nonoperating income. 

Now, we come to the debit balance in nonoperating revenues, 
First, we have hire of freight cars, rent of locomotives, rent for 
other equipment, joint facility rent—these are taken into the 
bill as a part of the railway operating income; but they are so 
small, and they so nearly balance each other, that it makes no 
difference in the outcome—rent for leased roads. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. paid during the year covered by the 
figures $10,128,558 as rent for roads which it leased. Then, the 
miscellaneous tax accruals, separately operated properties, 
interest on funded debt, amounting to $11,763,357, and interest 
on unfunded debt, amounting to $262,487, all other income de- 
ductions, and so on. 

Those two classes of items were balanced up, and they then 
were carried into the operating income which I have already 
described, and the outcome was that the net income of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for that year was $53,733,439. That 
was the amount that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, had for its 
shareholders; that was the amount that it could use in any way 
it saw fit for the benefit of the owners of the property and all 
the property that is included within their capitalization. 

Now let us see how it used that money. In the first place, 
it paid $2,002,198 to sinking fund. That, of course, is to retire, 
I assume, some obligations in a certain time. That is a direct 
payment upon capital, of course, and is for the benefit of share- 
holders, Next, dividend appropriations of income. It paid 
$29,952,222 in dividends for that year. The third item is in- 


come appropriated for investment in physical property; that is 
to say, it took of its net income that belonged to its share- 
holders, $15,000,000 and more, and instead of dividing it as 
dividends among the stockholders it bought property for the 
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stockholders or constructed property for the stockholders bat 
it was none the less an earning fer the shareholders. Then, the 
next item is miscellaneous appropriations of income, $2,267.414. 

After paying the dividend of 6 per cent—for that is the divi- 
dend of the Pennsylvanin—and after putting fifteen and a half 
million dollars in new property and after putting two and a 
quarter million dollars in some other kind of property. it still 
had remaining undistributed and undisposed of $3.996.260 as 
the result of the year’s operation, and when it added that to 
the surplus which it had accumulated In former years it had 
at the end of the year, after all expenses and charges and in- 
terest aud dividends, and after it had taken nearly $18,000,000 
for the purchase of new property, it had with which to begin 
the year, a surplus of 829.541.830, being the accumulation.of 
that year and of previous years. 

I have gone carefully into this and somewhat in detail, and 
I know in a wearisome. way, but I think it is due to the mem- 
bers of the Senate who care to acquaint themselves with the 
subject, who care anything about the enormous burden that we 
are assuming, to know what is meant by “railway operating 
income,” and what is meant by “net income,” and what the 
two combined will do for the stockholders, as well as for the 
bondholders of the railway companies. 

With that explanation I take up again the table furnished 
me by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If the guaranty which is proposed in this bill is ‘given, the 
stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will earn in each year 
of Federal control 8.92 per cent. In stating that I am assum- 
ing that the income of the property from other sources—that 
is, outside of the operating income—will be the same that it 
has been in the three yearssthat are past. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if that includes the 
interest on the bonded debt? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The interest upon the bonded debt has ali 
been taken out, as well as all other debts. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘Then the eight and odd per cent is net? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The 8.92 per cent is net—net to the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. THOMAS. After the payment of the bonded interest? 

Mr. CUMMINS. After all expenses of operation, mainte- 
nance, depreciation, taxes, fixed charges and interest are paid; 
and that will be true of each one of these companies which I am 
about to name. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would that include the war taxes, 
too? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not include the war tax. I sup- 
pose the Senator from Utah has reference to the war tax of 
1917. 

Mr. KING. October, 1917. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not include that. We all have to 
bear our war taxes. Certainly I do not want to guarantee these 
companies against their war taxes. 

Mr. SMITH ef Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I correctly gather what the 
Senator has said, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. under this 
pro arrangement would net nearly 3 per cent more than 
they have been able to net under their unrestricted management 
in normal times? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, 2.7 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is hardly right, because the 
Pennsylvania Co. has been earning these amounts in the past. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but, notwithstanding all that, 
it is proposed by this bill to give them a sum in excess of what 
they would earn in ordinary, normal times; is it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is the proposal, if you qualify 
it by saying “ordinary, normal times.” I am not asserting 
that we are proposing to give to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
more than it earned during the year 1916. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague [Mr. Krne] asked the question 
as to whether this covered war taxes. I doubt very much 
whether there are more than two or three railroads in the 
United States that will have to pay war taxes under the present 


law. They do have to pay the increased surtax; but as far as 
the excess-profits tax is concerned, I think there are only two 
railroads in the United States that will pay any excess · prufits 
tax. The Pennsylvania will not have to pay any. 

Mr. STONE. The New York Central would. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Union Pacific would. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Utah is probably 
right; but, however that may be, the taxes for the first half of 
the year 1917, whatever they may be under the act of 1917, are 
not deducted as expenses frem the operating revenue. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator in this connection would 
tell us how the average income for the three years mentioned 
in the bill compares with the average income of the railroads 
in normal times. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will tell me what he regards 
as normal times it will be easier for me to answer the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, before the war. I want to know, and I 
think the Senate would like to know, how the income of the 
three years that have been selected for the average compares 
with the income of 10 years preceding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am just estimating it, but I think the 
average of the 3 years would be $150,000,000 a year more 
than the average for 10 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then is it true that the three years selected 
are practically the most profitable dividend-paying years in the 
history of railroading in this country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The years 1916 and 1917, with practically 
all the railroads, and certainly as to the aggregate, show a net 
operating income very far in excess of any other years in the 
history of the country. For instance, the net operating in- 
come of all the railroads for 1916 was, in round numbers, 
$1,050.000,000. For the year before, 1915, the same net operat- 
ing income was only about $755,000,000. The nei operating 
income for the y2ar 1917 is about one billion and forty million 
dollars, I am speaking in round numbers; I do not remember 
the exact sum. But those two years go far beyond any other 
year in amount. I think it is true that there are some years 
in which the rate of return upon what they call their book 
value was larger, or as large, anyhow, as during the year 1917; 
but so far as amounts are concerned, there are no years com- 
parable with 1916 and 1917. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I understood the Senator 
to answer the question of the Senator from Colorado that the 
net income of this particular round, the Pennsylvania, was 
something over 8 per cent after all deductions had been made. 
of course, of the interest on bonds and various other things. 
That is true, is it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said the net income which we will guar- 
antee. In other words, we guarantee an operating income for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; and that operating income carried 
into its net income will pay on all the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 8.92 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Another question: That is 
regardless of the amount of bonds. Suppose, then, that a rail- 
road should be built at a cost of $25,000 a mile. and they 
should immediately turn around and bond that road for forty or 
fifty thousand dollars a mile, as has been done at various times. 
Would not the net income which they receive be that much more 
proportionately on that part of the income than the difference 
between the bonds and the actual cost of the road? 

Mr. CUMMINS, It would be if that had been true of any 
past transaction of the Pennsylvania Road. Of course, our 
guaranty to the Pennsylvania Road would not cover the is- 
suance of bonds in the future, because we have that within our 
control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I only speak of it in a 
general way, wishing to get that matter clear in my mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The New York Central Railroad will be guar- 
anteed 12.96 per cent upon its capital stock. 

The Baltimore & Ohio will be guaranteed 5.83 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Co., us distinguished from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.. will be guaranteed 11.92 per cent. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. will be guaranteed 
upon its stock 25.70 per cent. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. will be 
guaranteed 32.90 per cent upon its stock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to understand to what ex- 
tent these companies will be permitted to pay dividends to their 
stockholders out of these profits, 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a subsequent provision in the bill 
that without the consent of the President they shall pay no 
larger dividends than they have been in the habit of paying 
heretofore. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Road, for instance, which has been paying 6 per cent, as 1 
recall, it will not be permitted to pay the 8} per cent to which 
the Senator has referred? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Ido not know. They will not be permitted 
to pay it without the consent of the President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. With the President's consent, then, they 
might be permitted to distribute all of these earnings in divi- 
dends? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, yes; precisely. 

The Michigun Central Railrond is guaranteed an income 
that will pay 18.48 per cent upon its capital stock, and I sup- 
pose a large part of the stock of the Michigan Central is 
owned by the New York Central. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey is guaranteed an in- 
come that will pay 20.25 per cent upon its stock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. One more question: Will the Senator 
from Iowa state whether the President also has. authority to 
require the investment of some of the surplus earnings in bet- 
terments on the roads? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill provides that he can require rail- 
road companies to better and improve their properties; but, of 
5 if they do, then we have to begin to pay interest upon 

hat. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not during the operation of this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Surely, unless they are taken out of earnings. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am assuming that they are taken out 
of earnings. Take the case of the Pennsylvania for a concrete 
case. The Government, under this bill, guarantees a net operat- 
ing earning of 84 per cent, is it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 8.92 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 8.9 per cent. If the President simply 

permits them to earn their 6 per cent dividend as heretofore, 
‘and requires them to put into betterments the remaining 2.9 
per cent, will they be permitted to have guaranteed earnings 
on that additional amount invested in betterments? 
Mr. CUMMINS. This bill provides that so long as the Gov- 
ernment is in possession of the property the compensation shall 
not be increased on that account if the betterments are made 
out of earnings. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But instantly the roads are returned to 
their owners, then they begin to charge the publie rates that 
will make returns upon these added values. But I want the 
Senator from Nebraska to bear in mind that what I am trying 
to do is to take that 2.92 per cent, in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania Road, and put it into the Treasury of the United States, 
unless the Director General or the President uses it in the bet- 
terment and in the improvement of the property so far as the 
public needs may require. We have reached a time when it 
seems to me that if the payment of 6 per cent upon all the 
capital stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the pay- 
ment of all the interest upon all its Indebtedness together con- 
stitute fair and just compensation for the use of the property 
under all the circumstances, it should be for the Government 
to take this surplus and use it in the development and better- 
ment of the property; and when it is returned to the Pennsyl- 
vunin Road, if it ever is returned, let us return it under such 
conditions that the company will not be permitted at any time 
to charge the public for a return upon values so created. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. One other question: Under the construc- 
tion which the Senator from Iowa desires to put upon this law, 
or under the form in which he desires to put it. would the rail- 
roads during the next year earn as much and receive as much 
as they received during the average of the past three years? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, one can only conjecture about 
that. The business of the United States may collapse at any 
moment. There seems to be a disposition to limit the business 
of the United States now to such businesses as are absolutely 
necessary to carry on the war. If that policy is pursued, it is 
perfectly apparent that the volume of traffic will very greatly 
diminish, and the revenues of these railronds will be very 
much less. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has misunderstood my 
question. Suppose the bill is amended to suit his views: I ask 
him then whether the guaranty which he would make would 
give as great compensation to the roads for the next year as 
they have received for the average of the last three years? 

Mr. CUMMINS, It would not. That is the very thing I 
am complaining about—that we are guaranteeing these roads 
their average income under rates that ought to shock the mind 
of any man who gave examination to the subject; rates that 
were only permissible because it was necessary to maintain 
them in order to enable 200,000 miles of the railways in this 
country to survive. We have been compelled to enrich the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the C., B. & Q., the North 
Western, the Union Pacific, in order that other and less favored 
or less fortunate competitors might live. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the fact is that the Senator from 
Towa proposes in this bill to regulate and reform the railroad 
incomes of the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. I am proposing to give them a great 
deal more than they ought to have. I can not understand the 
mind of any man who. believes that these railroads ought to 
have the income of the last three years just because they have 
earned such an income in the last three years. That to me is 
a proposal that is much more mysterious than any of the prob- 
lems of the tariff with which we have struggled in times gone 
by. I do not believe that simply because the railways have 
earned these sums of money in the last three years therefore 
they are entitled to earn them in the future. I do not believe 
that the earnings of a railway property form a measure for 
estimating or determining the value of the railway property. 
The earnings for the last three years would indicate that the 
railroad property of the United States was worth more than 
821.000.000 000. I do not believe it. I do not think that there has 
been 512.000.000.000 of independent capital invested in the rail- 
way properties of the United States, and I for one intend, so 
long as my strength endures, to protest against the proposed 
capitalization of excessive earnings and the unearned incre- 
ment; and that is what this bill is intended to accomplish. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
to assume that I am out of sympathy with his position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I understand it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is much justification for it; I live 
in a State in which the prosperous railroads earn very large 
returns upon their investment; but I wanted to get clearly 
before the Senate whether the Senator proposes in this bill, which 
is an emergency measure and a war measure, to really reform 
the ralrond earnings of the country as a permanent policy. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Not at all. I propose to offer them what I 
regard as just compensation for the use of their property. 

Some people seem to think that in the emergency, because the 
United States is struggling for its life, because we are about 
to eall upon all the energies of the people to support our armies 
and our navies, now is the appropriate time to give the railroads 
a great deal more than they ought to have. There seems to be 
an impression that everybody should suffer but the railway 
companies in the distribution of our burdens. I would very 
much rather give the railroads this income in time of peace than 
in time of war. I might find it possible to justify these exactions 
if we were going forward in a normal way with an opportunity 
for earnings and profits such as we formerly enjoyed; but I 
have a good deal of contempt for the profiteers in the conflict in 
which we are now engaged. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. As I understand the Senator, he objects to 
the earnings of the railroads he names. His remarks may be 
applicable to all railroads, but I refer to those he names. He 
thinks they have been earning unusual, rather what I may char- 
acterize as abnormal, profits during the years 1916 and 1917, 
and that that ought not to be made the basis for compensation 
to the railroads for the use of their properties during the re- 
mainder of the war. If it be true that during the years he men- 
tions, embraced in the period of the war, these earnings have 
been made by the railroads named, and if it is to be presumed, 
as I submit it may reasonably be presumed, although I am not 
arguing the question one way or the other, that like earnings 
could be made by the same railroads during the current year 
and the next year, if the war goes on, then during the time while 
the Government has possession of the railroads I am a little 
puzzled to know why the capacity earnings of the railroads 
during the period of the war should not be made a fair basis 
of compensation for that period. 

The bill limits the occupation and control of the railroads to 
the period of the war, or substantially that. I ask the Senator 
to inform me if the Pennsylvania or the New York Central or 
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any other railroad earned ‘a certain per cent of profit out of 
its total business during the years 1916 and 1917, a war period, 
and could earn in reasonable expectation a similar per cent 
during the remaining years of the war, whatever it may be, why 
that would not be a fair basis of compensation for the time 
we are to have control of the properties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon the basis of the question of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, why should we guarantee anything? Why 
not let the roads earn what they can and let them take what 
they earn, As far as I am concerned, I am quite—— 

Mr. STONE. But the Government is going to operate the 
railroads. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know, and that is it precisely. Our whole 
thought seems to be for the railroads. Here are the railroads 
in the midst of war and the Government thinks they ought to 
be managed under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. All the oilicers of the companies are retained, all the 
employees of the companies are retained. We are guaranteeing 
to the presidents and managers of these big companies their 
tremendous salaries. We are guaranteeing to all these officers, 
and I have no doubt they have earned their money in times 
past, the compensation which they have formerly received, and 
I commend that spectacle to the Senator from Missouri when 
he comes to argue this matter elsewhere. But I am willing to 
do that if the railroads will take their chances, Give each 
railroad what it earns under Government direction 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. And if a railroad does not earn anything 
let it suffer, and if another railroad earns very much let it profit. 
But we are proposing to make certain what is uncertain. It is 
just the difference between a Government bond and the note of a 
speculator without fixed responsibility, You can not—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. You can not float one at 
the same rate of interest that you float the other. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Iowa has asked what is 
the necessity for a Government guarantee to the railroads, and 
he has indicated - 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; before the Senator from Arkansas be- 
gins, what I stated was in view of the question put by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I understand the necessity of 
guaranteeing an income and I believe in guaranteeing an income. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, but certainly the plain indica- 
tion of the Senator’s question was that Congress was doing an 
injustice to the public in making any guarantee at all, for he 
followed the question with the declaration that he was willing 
that the railroads under Government control and operation 
should be left to earn what they could and to receive what they 
earned. The Senator now states that he did not intend any 
such implication. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, I hope I did not say anything of that 
kind. The Senator from Arkansas misunderstood me. The 
Senator from Missouri was propounding a question and wanted 
to know why we could not guarantee the earnings which these 
companies would receive in the years. of the war and for 18 
months thereafter, and I said that I was willing that they 
should receive those earnings, but I hope the Senator from Ar- 
kansas did not understand that I am so insane as to think we 
` ought not to accompany this transition with a guarantee 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, I repeat, 
the implication which I thought was contained in his answer to 
the question of the Senator from Missouri, and his declaration 
was that he was willing that the railroads should be left to earn 
what they could and to receive what they earned without a 
Government guarantee; so no guarantee should be made. 

In this connection, with the Senator’s permission, I will state 
that the unified operation of the railroads under Federal con- 
trol will undoubtedly very materially affect the earnings of all 
the railroads under that control. It will enable some of the 
railroads to earn very much more than they would have earned 
under private control and it will prevent many of the railroads 
from earning as much as they would under private control, 
and therefore arises the necessity for a Government guaranty 
of some kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statement of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is unanswerable. It would be in the last degree unwise for 
the Government to assume the direction of the railroads of the 
United States without making provisions for the necessary in- 
come for the railroads, I was simply suggesting that if this bill 
was founded upon the assumption that the railroads would earn 
these sums of money in the next two or three years it must be 
borne in mind that their capacity to earn is conjectural. No 
human being can determine what they will earn. The whole 


commercial fabrie of the United States may collapse long before 
the period of Federal control ends. Commerce may diminish, 
but the pay of the railroads goes on just the same. The guar- 
antee of the Government is binding upon us no matter what may 
be the consequences of the war. 

If I may proceed with this table, I notice that to the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad Co, we propose a guarantee in the sum of 
647 per cent upon its stock, upon the Chicago & Erie 70 per cent, 
upon the Hocking Valley 11.94 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has referred to the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad Co. and the guarantee of 647 per cent on 
the capital stock.. Can the Senator inform us as to the amount 
of capital actually invested in that company? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not, but 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I can tell you. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may interrupt the Senator, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] the other day in his very 
able argument gave us a statement of the property valuation of 
that company. I do not remember the number of million dollars, 
but assuming that the property statement was correct the earn- 
ings of that company would only be about 10 per cent on the 
investment. $ : 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I happen to know a good deal 
about the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. It is not a rail- 
road in the ordinary sense at all. It is a mere incident to the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s business. It is a road built to enable 
them to carry their own ore from Lake ports to Pittsburgh, 
so that they might operate their mines in the Minnesota re- 
gions more economically than if they had their ore hauled by 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. It was owned en- 
tirely within the Carnegie Steel Co. and capitalized at only 
$500,000, although it operates property worth in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty-five or forty million dollars. The earnings are 
not at all excessive. They do not represent hundreds of per 
cent; they represent practically a little less than 10 per cent 
upon the entire capital invested. Those figures are very mis- 
leading because of that fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not to blame for the 
deception in the figures. I am simply reading from the report 
made by this company to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. KNOX, I only state the facts. The report does mis- 
lead; I do not say the Senator does but the report misleads, 
because there is no analogy between that property and other 
railroad property. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree with that. 
smaller matter. It is a small railroad. 

Mr. KNOX. It is, however, just as well to have it correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think if that railroad stood alone it would 
hardly be worthy of comment, and I only read it in order to 
indicate the application of a rule of the sort that I am opposing, 

I turn now to other railroads in the table, to which I shall 
often refer. The Illinois Central Railroad will be guaranteed a 
net income of 11.33 per cent upon its capital stock; the Louis- 
ville & Nashville an income of 16.75 per cent; the Norfolk & 
Western an in¢ome of 12.51 per cent; the Atlantic Coast Line 
10.80 per cent. I shall only mention a few of the principal com- 
panies in order that the full significance of what we are doing 
can be understood. 

I turn to the western district and find that our guarantee to- 
gether with other income which the company possesses will fur- 
nish to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe a return of 9.70 per 
cent upon its capital stock. The Chicago & North Western will 
be guaranteed an income of 10.18 per cent; the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, 22.05 per cent; the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie, 12.09 per cent. So I might proceed naming all these 
railroads which compose the 140,000 miles which my amendment 
will affect. It is sufficient to say that the average guaranteed 
income upon capital stock in the eastern district is 11.48 per 
cent; the average in the southern district is 12.37 per cent, and 
the average in the western district is 9.96 per cent. Of course 
these averages are applied only to the roads which have in the 
last three years earned a net income of more than 5 per cent 
upon the capital stock. 

Mr. President, I have presented the effect of this bill with a 
great deal of earnestness and at very great length. The sub- 
ject, I think, interests the people of this country more than any 
other matter. It is obvious that when these incomes are guar- 
anteed, when wages are increased, as they will be, when the 
cost of operation increases as it must, the rates which are to be 
paid by the people of the country for the transportation of 
their commerce will also be increased. 


It is a very 
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I think that is the purpose of those who originated the plan 
which we are asked to approve to increase rates for transporta- 
tion. There has been a struggle for years, intense, compre- 
hensive, to increase rates. Those who have desired increases 
have been but partially successful. Whenever the Government 
guarantees the income which is here proposed, that struggle 
will have ended in victory for the carriers and these properties 
will be returned, if they ever are returned, te their owners 
burdened with a system of rates which will impose unreason- 
able, unfair taxes or impositions upon the people of the country 
who are least able to bear their burdens, 

I can not avoid the conclusion that we are here proposing to 
pay for the use of this property at least $175,000.000 per year 
more than just compensation for its use. I have endeavored to 
show why my mind tends toward that conclusion. I shall 
offer an amendment which will not interfere with the payment 
of interest upon the railway securities, which will not interfere 
with the payment of any dividends that have heretofore been 
paid, whether it be 5 per cent or 8 per cent, but which will. when 
applied to these 86 systems and railroad companies, reduce our 
guaranty substantially $175,000,000 per year. 

Remember that we are undertaking to maintain the prop- 
erties. We are undertaking to finance them. If enlargements 


should be necessary, we are undertaking to so deal with them 


that at the end of the period of Government control they shall 
be returned to their present owners in as good condition as they 
now are. All that the owners will lose will be their use in 
the meantime, and. Senators, if the catastrophe through which 
we are now passing, if in this world-wide and world-destroy- 
ing struggle the railway properties can enter and emerge in 
full complete condition, ready again to perform their service 
for commerce and receive while they are passing through this 
ordeal all the interest upon their bonds and all the dividends 
upon their stock guaranteed and insured by the Government, 
they ought to be content. To do more for them is to encourage 
and establish a system of profiteering which the people of the 
eountry will condemn and repudiate. : 

I wonder that the railway owners of the country are not 
wise enough, have not vision enough, to look forward to the 
end of this war. We will win the war. No matter how long 
the struggle may continue we will win the war; but the vital 
eonflict in the interest of the American people will be confronted 
after the war. I can not help but think that the owners of 
these vast properties would be wiser if they would recall what 
is now transpiring in Russia. It would seem to be instructive 
if they would remember what is moving beneath the surface 
in Germany. It would help them, I am sure, te a sound judg- 
ment if they would look across the sea upon the unrest which 
is disturbing Great Britain. It is idle to think that America 
can escape the influences of that great movement sweeping over 
the earth. 


I, for one, as I said before, believe in property; I believe in 
law; I believe in order; I believe in the Constitution; and I 
should like to do something to strengthen American institu- 


tions against the shock which they are sure to experience. We 
can not fortify ourselves against that vital moment by taking 
from the people of this country the money which is proposed 
in this bill and paying it to the railway corporations. 

Mark my words, that the multitudes of America will believe 
that we are taking from them $175,000,000 annually more than 
they ought to pay. Remember what I say, that in the days 
to come they will decide that we have taken from them this vast 
sum of money and without reason, or without justice, or with- 
out necessity have transferred it to coffers already overflowing 
with riches. I beg the Senate not to do it. If it values stabil- 
ity, if it desires peace and content among the people, if it wants 
to preserve the love and the affection and the enthusiasm of 
the people of this country, so that we ean press forward with 
all our strength to a world victory for justice and order, let 
us not do this unjust thing. 

Mr. President, I ask that the tabie which I referred to. as 
having been prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krna in the chair). With- 
out objection the request of the Senator from Iowa will be 
granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Division or STATISTICS, 
Weashinuton, February 5, 1918. 


The statement covers Class I operating roads whose ratio of average 
annual net Income to capital stock was over 5 per cent for the three 


years ended June 30, 1917. The totals, by districts, are as follows: 


$287, 529, 552 
128, 147, 853 
341, 818, 208 


— $32, 392 
Zf 199,931, 987 
7| 299,214,232 


878, 881, 276. 8203, 625, 725 
62,874,878 65,272, 780 
1.227,81 


In compiling the data consolidations, reorganizations. etc., were not 


as to analyze all such cases would consume more 


given consideration, 
It is probable that the omission would not 


time than was available. 
materiaHy affect the totals. 


Statement showing for the roads named certain figures based es interpretations of Senate bill 3532 ani of the proposel amendment, compiled from ditz as returned in (iz anna 
reports 


the carriers named to the Inter ite Commerce Commission. 


Capital stock 


Bx veinnd, Ci 
Michigan t 


Railway op- 
A —— ess 
vera per | come for year jand 
cent of net | ended June 
income to 

. | capital stock. 
(d) +(e). 


8.92] $47,943,734 | $14,473,083 
12.95 | 58, 188/391] 2,252.22 
5.83 | 26,148, 11] 2.387.275 
11.92 | 13,967, 372 354,933 
25.70 17,413,452] 6, 037,921 
S| gars] Ervas 
* ’ 

1.83] 10,754,531] 1.029, 288 

$.85 781, 6,589, 013 
18.45] 8,588,841 1,391, 115 


Norte A.—Based on the average annual “Railway 9 Ingomo. ua or minus the net debits ar credits of hire of equipment; equipment rents. and joint 1 


rents, ior the three years ended June 30, 1917. Railway o 
laiiway revenues, 


railway operating revenues less railway 


expenses, railway taxes and uncollecti 


Note B.—Pepresents the average annual par value of common and preferred stock outstanding and not held by or for the issuing company. for the three years ended 


June 0. 1917, 
Note cH Net frome” is Railway operating incomo' 
Note D.—Based on the latest available figures which 
Note £.— Represents * Net income” as reported, tess a 


pias non 


r operating 
are used for illustration only. 


) 
5 fi income and lus for sinking and other reserve funds and for dividends. It is possible that 
prooriations from me surplus mg 8 flood 


income and minus deductions for interest, rents, and certain other fixed charges. 


(See also Note A. 


it may have been 3 consider other items in arriving at this ägare, but to expedite the work only the two items. 
NOTE 


F.—In some cases it is possible that the amount shown will n 


ecd to be increased to 
-neome items. Where the figures are the same as shown in column (b) the amendment is not 


were 
wide for the regalar dividends, because of fluctuations in nonoperating 
lerstood to supersede the original provisions of the bill. 
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Statement showing for the roads named certain figures based on interpretations . igo bill 3832 and of the amendment, compiled from dats as returned in tie annuz! 
reports of the carriers named to the Interstate Commerce ———— s 


pn — stock Railway op- Net income Difference ho- 

out- Average net eratingin- less dividends| Modifiel | tween stand- 
3 A income for | Average per | come for year | and sinking- | standard re- | ard return in 

Road. re- | Average for the three cent of net | ended June | fund appro- | turn under | S. 3632 and 


turn. (A.) the three ears ended income to 30, 1917, mod peaaos for | the proposed | modified 
cars ended une 30, 1917. | capital stock. ifed asin Be e bt amendinent. | standard r+ 


une 30, 1917. (C. 9 (d)+(c). Standard re- F.) turn. 
80 turn. (B |30,1917. (E) / GS). 60-0 
(a) (5) (O) (d) (e) 0 0 W) 
EASTERN pistrict—continued. . 
er 
Central R. R. Co. 0! New Je TE A AETA $9,313,973 | $27,436,800 35,559,773 20.25 | $9,724,798 | $2,033,157 | $7,631,641 $1,682,332 
Delaware & Hudson Co. 42) 502,600 | 5,437,547 12.79 | 6,354,377 115, 6, 238, 723 1,178, 422 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co 25,571,000 2,841,156 11.50] 4,405,575 1,891, 2,513,579 1) 146,029 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co 31,991,200] 7,537, i 9,542,425 | 1,655,137 ra eee eee 2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co 10, 000, 000 045, 239 9.45 | 2,605,512 122,433 | 2627,95) 239,752 
Mats ene R. R U EEA ENA 18, 199, 317 1,605,075 882 3,237, 175 696,689 | 2,569, 436 410, ‘ 
Buffalo, Rochester & 1 Ry. Co... 16,500,000} 1.500, 021 9.45] 3,510,443 597,541 | 2,912,907 363, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Ne 500,000 | 3,238,080 647.22 | 4,821,261 2,234,014 | 2587, 247 2,158,085 
Chicazo & Erie R. R 100,000 70, 449 70. 45 18,21) 109,132 T 117,342 345,528 
Hockin; Valley Ry. Co 10, 999, 599 1,313, 129 11.91] 3,370,767 1,747, 785 1,622, 982 1,042,022 
West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Coo 958,867 | 10, 317, 983 691, 139 6.70 995,075 141,029 853,155 103,712 
Central New England Ry. Co. 8,547,209 717, 566 849] 1,519,731 615, 118 895,613 574,995 
New Vork, Philadelphia &N 2,50), 000 893, 503 35.74 | 1,175,032 7117121 403,911 534, 
Rutland R. R. Co 1,026,227 | 0,150,300 575,651 6.29} 1,125,181 518,804 | 619,389 415,8417 
Bangor & ‘Aroostook K. 1,557,656 | 4,075,067 K 8.28 1,746,135 391; 823 1,354,312 293/344 
Cumberland Valley R. R Co.. 1,261,941 | , 333,50 1, 29, 684 24.01] 1,558,969] 1,116,564 442, 405 819, 535 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. 1,358,255 9,000,000 991, 665 11.02 1,447,115 94,120 742,98) 
Lehigh & New Zustand R. N. 88. 1,155, 024 009,000 819,722 13.65 | 1,175,287 345,779 833, 321,518 
„Torre Haute & South Eastern Ry. Co. X 026,894 | 4,300,000 231,761 5. 46 2517002 46), 899 781, 292 145, 512 
Tobie & Hudson River Ry. Co. s-e- ea0reranane 525,315 | 1,340,000 374, 915 27.98 217, 307, 217,36 
Monongahela Ry, Coo 8 583,175] 3,809,333 352, 809 9.23 615, 154 259,927 355, 227 227,943 
Cincinnati Nort ea i R. Co 322,799 | 3,000,000 28S, 573 8.95 ‘724 219,907 157,817 164,982 
Port S 169,26 2,009,000 182) 547 9.13 42/971 1103, 337 149,303 19, 923 
Detroit & Toledo, Shore Line K- E. Co.. 462,061] 1,428,000 348, 24.37 462) 233 239, 805 222,403 239, 593 
Bufalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp 593,465 | 7,000, 000 495, 202 7.09 743, 001 200, 820 443.181 150,285 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. (o 55 329, 703 500, 000 169,119 32.02 168, 563 256, 431 73,272 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co.......... . 313,621 2,989,000 213, 978 7.42 342,555 181,820 128,801 
Total Eastern district. „ „ 182, 921, 748 11.48 387, 529, 55 — „861, 206, 628, 723 65, 205, 607 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. $15,672, 929 | $199, 283,114 | 812,383, 882 11.33 $9,239, 683 $7,411,332 
Louisville & Nashville 160 R 17,590,852 | 72,000,000 12,053,899 15.75 10, 889, 483 840,383 
Norfolk & Western R „892,895 17,342, 319 12.51 13, 684, 833 7, 178, 08) 
Chesapeake & Ohio Tinos” 265, 783, 5, $48, 431 9.31 10, 189, 017 3.105,31) 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 10,259,314 | 68,754,709 | 7,424, 004 10.80 7,337, 877 2, 931, 437 
Central of Georgia Ry 0 2 80 3,402, 85 1,873, 579 9.39 2, 429,923 1,041,992 
Nashville, Chattan 3,217, 945 2,175,423 13.60 1, 632,623 1, 585, 319 
Mobilo & Ohio R. R. Co. . 2; 591, 017 883, 037 14.75 1,900, 593 69), 421 
cinnati, New Orie & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. 3, 285, 023 2,443, 44.99 1,655, 19) 1,629, 83) 
Florida East Coast Ry. CO otsasein eass ANIS 2,888,205 1,099,321 10.03 1) 832/332 1,025, 932 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co 1,741. 901 1,364, 245 12.17 1, 199, 419 542,382 
New Orleans & North Eastern T RUS 1,016, 703 645,449 10.77 281 219, 419 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co. 1, 195, 007 979. 485 22.70 "542 245, 4 
Sons Southern & Florida Ry. Coo 516, 777 222, 186 5.90 393, 807 122, 970 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co...... eS 5 478, 916 260, 21.67 275, 162 203, 754 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 705 373, 070 5.33 318,015 282, 68) 
Alabama & Vicksburg 19 6 360, 7 17.18 224.852 108, 94) 
$ Washington Southern 348. 641 8.72 226, 298 739 
Atlanta & West Point . R. Co 292, 11.89 114, 688 145, 152 
‘Western Railway of Alabama. 251. 851 8.39 219, 173 75, 731 
S 68, 636, 910 12.37 | 128,147,653 | 62,874,878 | 65,272,780 | 235, 659.207 
WESTERN DISTRICT, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co $332, 323,877 | $32, 230,091 9.70 | $43,075,082 209,304 | $22,865,778 | $15, 272, 281 
Southern Pacific Co 38 272, 725,239 | 17,983,728 6.60| ` 43, 883, 903 2 187,033 | 238,377, 77 sheets 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co 233, 235,167 14,333,613 6.15 | 27,973,372 186,287 | 27, 214,891 loore 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 110,839,100 1(G) 24,444,045 | (0) 22. 05 |(7) 40,616, 182 |(H1)22,283,311 | 18,352,871 15, 687, 291 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co 23; 451, 674 | 157,591,852 | 16,040,315 10. 18 23, 184,581 7,562,445 | 18,622,135 4,825,533 
Great Northern 1 ee 28,754,713 | 249,351,883 | 24, 021.887 9.63 | 28,910,903] 6,514,493 | 22, 300, 413 6, 353, 303 
Northern Pa 30,383,324 | 247,982,000] 24,287 781 9.87 34,943,547] 10,954,428 | 23, 989, 119 6, 394, 205 
Union Pacific R. R 23; 744,051 | 321,835,100 | 31,618,328 9.64 | 28, 100, 23 6,295,077 | 19,813, 189 3, 930, 882 
Minneapolis, St. Paul's & Sault Ste. Maris Ry. 11, 637, 004 (037,810,200 (0) 4,571, 70 (0) 12.09 |(3) 11, 847, 688 (4 11,881 9, 235, 807 2) 401) 197 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co . 10, 243,359 100,000,000 | 9,381,016 9.38 12,781,039 12, 053, 103 712; 934 9, 539, 425 


1 Deficit or reverse item. 

Note A.—Based on the average annual“ Railway operating ay porn plus or minus the net debits or credits of hire of 3 m Fo sag rents, and joiat facility 
ne for the thres years ended June 30, 1917. Railway operating income is railway operating revenues less railway operating way taxes, and uncollectibls 

way revenues. 
Š Dore Een arik the average annual par value of common and praferred stook outstanding and not held by or for the eats company, for tha thr3 years ended 

june 30, 

Note C.—“ Net income” is “ Railway operating income,” plus nonoperating income and minus deductions for interest, rents, and certain other fixed charges. 

Note D.—Based on the latest available figures which are used for illustration only. (Ses also Note A.) 

Note E.—Represents “ Net income“ as operated, less appropriations from income and surplus for sinking and other reserve funds and (or dividends. It is possible that 
it ma wc have been appropriate to consider other items In arriving at this igure, but to expedite the work only the t vo items mentioned were used. 

F.—In some cases it is possiole that the amount shown will need to be increased to provide (or the regular dividends, because of fluctuations in nonoperating 

3 Where ‘igures are the same as shown in column (b) the amendment is not understood to supersede the original provisions of the bill. 

Nore G.—Figures based on the two years ending June 30, 1915, and June 30, 1916. 

Norz H.—Year ended December 31, 1916. 

Nore J,—Partly estimated. 

Note K.—Figures based on the two years ending June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1917. 
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Difference be- 


8. 3632 
modified 
standard ro- 
turn. 
(0)—(h). 
(i) 
WESTERN DIsTRICT—Continued. 
Toxas & Pacific Ry. Co. (Reg.) $38,755,110 | 82,548, 330 $2,726, 857 
Chicago, St.Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co „955,248 29, 815,000 2,854, 452 934,637 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co 4,112,500 4,693,088 | 114. 12] 7,150,468) 1,059,334 | 5, 377,214... 
El Paso Southwestern Co. 54 (8) 2, 190, 198 226,007 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co.. 10, 000, 000 1,088, 368 1,107,595 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co. 2,040, 987 372,027 
Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co 1, 297,029 670, 223 
udle & Santa Fe Ry. Co........... 389,097 371,092 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co....... 263,544 174,739 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co. (G)83,685 | (c) 17. 81 (31,273,057 | 4) 46,112] 961,6 |............- 
Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co 1,405,681} 2.78] 1,812,040] 38, 582] 1, 209, 8822. 
Western Ry. Co. 802, 684 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co. xs 879,907 | 43.99 1, 21, 724 288,722 885,023 
eee e & Pacific Ry. Co 299, 634 
Houston t & West Texas Ry. Co. 234,199 


341, 618, 208 


Nore A.—Based on the average annual “Railway operating income,” plus or minus the net debits or credits of hire of equipment, equipment rents, and joint 3 
rents, for the three years ended June 30, 1017. Railway operating income is railway operating revenues less railway operating expenses, railway taxes, and uncollecti 


railway revenues. 


es. 
Nore B.—Represents the average annual par value of common and preferred stock outstanding and not held by or for the issuing company, for the three years ended 


June 30, 1917. 7 
Note C.—“ Net income“ is “ 8 income,” plus nono; 
Nore D.—Based on the latest availa 


ting income and minus deductions for interest, rents, and certain other fixed charges. 
le figures which are used for illustration only. (See also Note A.) 


Note E.—Represents “ Net income as operated, less appropriations from income and surplus for sinking and other reserve funds and for dividends. It is possible that 
it may havo been appropriate to consider other items in arriving at this figure, but to expedite the work n the two items mentioned were used 


ore F.—In some cases it is possible that the amount shown will need to be increased to provide for 


he regular dividends, because of fluctuations ia nonoperating 


income items. Where figures are the same as shown in column (b) the amendment is not understood to supersede the original provisions of t U 


Note G. Figures based on the two years ending June 30, 1915, and June 30, 1916. 
Nore H—Year ended December 31, 1916. 
Nore J.—Partly estimated. 


Note K.—Figures based on the two years ending June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1917. 


Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. POMERENP. Mr. President, I know that the Senator 
from Arkansas has given a great deal of very careful thought 
to the bill now pending before the Senate and I feel that Senators 
ought to hear what he has to say. I therefore suggest the 
absence of a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 
the roll. : 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smoot 
Beckham Henderson Norris Sterling 
Borah Hitchcock Nugent Stone 
Calder James Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Swanson 
Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak, Phelan Thomas 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Tillman 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Poindexter Trammell 
Fernald Kellogg Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher Kenyon Robinson Wadsworth 
France King Saulsbury Watson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shafroth Weeks 
Gallinger McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Gronna McNary Simmons Wolcott 

e Martin Smith, Mich. 
Harding Myers Smith, S. C. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THompson] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, the Chair announces that a quorum is 
present. The Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that 
Senators whose other duties will enable them to do so will 
remain in the Chamber during the brief time that I shall 
attempt to discuss two matters connected with the bill under 
consideration. 

In all that has been said by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surra], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Koca], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumauns] concerning the impor- 
tance of this measure I heartily concur. Considered from the 
standpoint of property values involved and the economic issues 
which are in part, if not wholly, determined by the bill, it is 
perhaps more far-reaching than any other measure that has 
come before the Congress. 


It is not necessary to argue the wisdom of promptly dispos- 
ing of the issues raised by the pending legislation. That must 
be apparent to every Senator. I do not mean to imply that 
undue haste should occur in determining such important ques- 
tions as we now consider, but it may with propriety be asserted 
that all unnecessary delay should be avoided, and the questions 
now at issue should be determined just as quickly as their im- 
portance and nature will permit. 

The Director General is very anxious that Congress shall act, 
for it is necessary to arrange as soon as practicable for certain 
funds in connection with the maintenance, the depreciation, 
and the operation of the carriers under his control. It is de- 
sirable to end, in so far as legislation can do so, the existing 
uncertainty as to the status of the railroads and the policy of 
the Government in the operation.of them and to take such action 
as may be necessary to prevent Joss and inconvenience to the 
carriers and to the public resulting from the lack of necessary 
arrangements for maintenance and indispensable improvements. 

Furthermore, the financial plans and policies of the adminis- 
tration can be much more readily formulated and consum- 
mated; the enormous funds necessary to be secured through 
liberty loans and otherwise for the requirements of the Treas- 
ury in the prosecution of the war can be much more readily 
obtained when the vexing questions connected with this legis- 
lation have been answered and the purpose and policy of the 
Government respecting the control and operation of transporta- 
tion lines have been definitely fixed by law. 

This bill providing for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under Federal control and for just compensation to 
their owners should be kept before the Senate until disposed of. 
It ought not to be laid aside for the consideration of appropria- 
tion measures or other bills, however important, unless os a 
very emergent nature. 

It is not my intention to undertake at this time a discussion 
of all the important controverted subjects connected with the 
bill. I prefer rather to pursue a course which I hope will be 
helpful to some Senators who desire to understand that fea- 
ture of the bill immediately under consideration, namely, sec- 
tion 1, relating principally to the authorization of agreements 
between the Government and the railroads in settlement of 
the compensation due the owners for the taking of their prop- 
erty by the President. I shall direct my remarks for the pres- 
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ent principally to the subject of Compensation.“ Before enter- 
ing upon a discussion of this fundamentally important feature 
of the bill it may not be undesirable to discuss another topic 
concerning which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
has expressed an opinion contrary to that asserted by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SaurH] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cuaractys]. 
SOME OF THR REASONS FOR FEDERAL CONTROL, 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], in his very able 
and instructive address on this bill delivered on Wednesday 
last stated that.in his opinion, it was unnecessary and unwise for 
the Federal Government to take possession of and to operate the 
railroads; that all justifiable ends could have been as readily 
accomplished through private control and operation under the 
supervision and counsel of a central authority, the Director 
General. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SsurH] has force- 
fully informed the Senate of the reasons requiring the Govern- 
ment to take over the roads and operate them, and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cusarrys] has reinforced his position in this 
regard, expressing the opinion that the Executive should have 
acted when the war begun, and that the only important mistake 
was in too long delaying action under the act of August 29, 1916. 

I believe, and shall attempt to demonstrate, that Federal con- 
trol and operation were necessary, indeed, almost unavoidable, 
and that the President acted wisely in not exercising the powers 
conferred upon him by Congress to take over the railroads and 
operate them in a time of war until the necessity for such action 
had been recognized by public opinion. For the Government to 
take possession of and use the railroads was a very radical 
step, involving it in great liabilities and responsibilities. 
And it does not seem to me to be a proper subjeet of censure 
or criticism that the Chief Executive was not hasty in exer- 
cising the very extraordinary authority. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce] does not, in my 
opinion reflect the prevailing judgment among other well-in- 
formed students of transportation conditions in the United 
States when he declares that it was unnecessary and unwise 
to take over and operate the railroads during the present war. 
His legal knowledge. his broad experience and devotion to the 
public interest give force to any opinion he may express. but 
it seems to me that the weight of the argument is against his 
contention. With no disposiion to assert myself as an authority 
on the subject, I take the liberty of summarizing briefly some 
of the arguments which, to my mind, conclusively justify the 
taking and operation of the railroads by the Government under 
existing conditions. 

During recent years railroad extensions and construction have 
not kept pace with the requirements of commerce. It would 
not be profitable to enter upen a discussion of the reasons for the 
partial suspension of railroad building in the United States 
during late years. It is the fact which is important in this 
debate. While traffic was constantly and rapidly increasing, 
railroad extensions and equipment were not being provided in 
proportion. With the outbreak of the war, transportation re- 
quirements, particularly on the lines approaching the Atlantic 
senboard, were greatly increased. The railroads seemed un- 
able correspondingly to increase their facilities. In this ad- 
dress I lay no blame upon them for this. 

While many lines in other parts of the country promptly 
transported the freights tendered them, the railroads in the 
East. particularly those which reach our greatest seaport. be- 
eame overcrowded, resulting in thousands of freight cars. being 
used for warehouse purposes. The inability of ships sailing 
frum New York Harbor to obtain coal, added to other embar- 
rassments to shipping, accentuated the difficulties until the 
congestion became appalling. 

It became apparent that one practical means of relief could 
be found in the diversion of freight. This could not be legally 
necomplished under private control, the law giving to the shipper 
the privilege of routing his freight. The Federal Government 
operating the roads could disregard shippers’ routings and send 

the freight over any line. 

Moreover, the rerouting of freight materially affeets the op- 
erating revenues of the carriers and implies the necessity for 
pooling earnings, which can uot legally be done under private 
control. Even if the antipooling sections of the law had been 


repealed, railronds operating under a competitive system, which 
has been regarded as one of the fundamental features of private 
eontrol and operation, would not be able promptly to effect 
volnntary arrangements which would deprive one road of its 
normal business for the benefit of a competing carrier. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President ; 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. KELLOGG, I wish to say that in that regard I agree 
with the Senator. I do not wish to be understood as disagree- 
ing on that proposition. Government direction was undoubt- 
edly necessary to accomplish that, because under the present 
law the railroads themselves could not bring about that result. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator’s statement adds 
strength to the argument which I am attempting to make, and 
I thank him for it. 

It should be remembered that at the time the President took 
possession of the railroads the military operations of the Gov- 
ernment were being greatly embarrassed. ‘Troops, supplies, 
and munitions destined for the hattle front were being delayed 
both on the railroads and at port. Only the strong arm of the 
Government could clear the lines, hurry necessary fuel to the 
ships, and hasten the transportation of soldiers and supplies 
to France. Unified control was partially accomplished through 
the railroads war board, a voluntary organization composed 
of some of the best and ablest railroad men in the Nation 
while the carriers were yet under private control. The service 
which this board rendered was in many respects admirable and 
highly commendable, but the board could not make or repeal 
law, and, most important of all, it could not remove the natural 
obstacles to unified operation created by the desire and obliga- 
tion of every railroad manager to secure for his line all the busi- 
ness he could obtain. 

Under Government control it is possible to make common use 
of all tracks, facilities, and equipment. This could not be legally 
done under private control. 

Under private control it was not possible to distribute effi- 
ciently cars and motive power, and in consequence some roads 
were at times over supplied, while others were unable to obtain a 
sufficiency. Under private control when freight was diverted by 
the action of the war board. it probably constituted a violation 
of law and gave rise to many difficulties which do not arise under 
Federal control. 

Furthermore, the railroad tatives were fearful of a 
decline in railroad credit. They claimed to need the financial 
support of the Government to sustain and stabilize railrond 
securities, in the absence of which the railrouds were threat- 
ened with ruin. 

Before the President exercised the powers conferred upon 
him by the act of August, 1916, the public had generally come 
to anticipate the taking over and operation of the roads by the 
Government, and I believe the wisdom of his action has been 
disclosed by events which have already occurred and will be 
further vindicated in the future. 

Whatever may be our views concerning the wisdom and neces- 
sity of Federal control, it is an accomplished fact that the Presi- 
dent, under the authority of Congress, has tuken possession of 
the railroads and is operating them through the agency of the 
Director General. The taking possession of the ronds and the 
use of them by the Government creates a legal liability on the 
part of the Government to the owners to pay for the use of the 
property taken. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE GOVERNMENT LIABIJITY. 

I shall now briefly speak of the nature and extent of the 
Government liability. This legislation is framed upon the theory 
that the Government’s possession and use of the railroads is 
merely temporary, and that, therefore, the true legal measure 
of “ just compensation“ is not the value of the property taken, 
but is the value of its use. The Congress can not declare, as has 
been heretofore stated in the debate and as every Senator proba- 
bly understands, what constitutes just compensation, It ean 
not determine the amount due the railroads and provide a fixed 
sum by appropriation. Under the Constitution, the question as 
to what constitutes just compensation is a legal question, to be 
determined by the courts after a consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances. The Congress can not even instruct or 
direct the courts to embrace or exclude elements of value, nor 
can it restrict them in determining the amount of just com- 
pensation due. If the Congress could impose upon the courts 
a direction as to what facts should be considered and what ele- 
ments of value should be embraced in determining the question 
of just compensation, it could effectually confiscate property 
and thus defeat the very purposes of the constitutional provi- 
sion that “private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation.“ I maintain, notwithstanding the 
prolonged and, to my mind, in some respects erronevus argu- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, that the standard return is the 
best and fairest basis for agreement as to just compensation 
that has been suggested, for the all-controlling reason that it 
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approximates closely the legal measure of the amount recover- 
able at law. 
Mr. President, the Government's obligation is to pay to the 


railroads what is due them for the use of their property. Con- 
gress can not deprive the carriers of the right to receive compen- 
sation for the use of their property taken and used by the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly no Senator would desire to do that. The 
Congress can provide the means and the tribunal for determin- 
ing the amount of compensation to be paid for private property 
taken for public use, but it can not restrict or circumscribe the 
power of the tribunal to determine the amount of compensation 
to be paid. The standard return provided for in this bill— 
namely, the average annual railway operating income for the 
three-year period ended June 30, 1917—constitutes a just basis 
for an agreement respecting just compensation. Some have 
claimed that the compensation which may be obtained under this 
standard return is too little, while others, including the Senator 
from Iowa, have asserted that it may be entirely too much. 

Every Senator who has discussed this subject has expressed 
the opinion that it is both desirable and necessary to enact 
legislation to enable the President to make agreements with 
the railroads, and thus avoid the necessity for litigating the 
question of compensation in the courts. This proposition seems 
self-evident. If the railroads of the country should be remitted 
in the first instance to the courts for a determination of the 
question of just compensation, it would require the talent, the 
energy, and the resources of many of the best men of the 
Nation for many years before these disputes could be settled. 
In addition to this, it would lessen the efficiency of the trans- 
portation systems and weaken the Government in the conduct 
of the war. It must be admitted by all that it is desirable to 
provide for settling the question of compensation out of court. 
Of course, the Congress can not take away from the railroads 
tlie right to litigate the question. We can not compel any car- 
rier to enter into an agreement. We must provide a means for 
determining judicially the amount of compensation due any 
carrier for the taking and use of its property by the Govern- 
ment. It follows that any agreement provision, to be accept- 
able, must be of such a nature that it is likely to be availed 
of, both by the Government and by the carriers. It would be 
futile to spend our time in formulating a method for settling 
out of court these disputes if the provisions of the law enacted 
by Congress were such that in all probability the railroads 
would not take advantage of them, but would prefer to take 
their remedy through judicial process.“ 

The chief value of the standard return is that it approxi- 
mates the actual amount of compensation which a court would 
in all probability award a carrier upon a trial of its case. It is 
necessary and advisable that any agreement provision which we 
write in this bill should have that characteristic. Since the 
railroads can not be deprived of the right to sue for compensa- 
tion and have a court pass upon the amount due, it would be 
absurd to deny to them approximately the amount to which 
they would be plainly entitled under the law. It seems to me 
to be the wise course to so write this bill that the railroads can 
obtain without litigation approximately what they would be 
likely to get through litigation, and if we do this, in all prob- 
ability the carriers will enter into an agreement; if we fail to 
do this, they will likely decline to enter into agreements, and 
will resort to the courts for their remedy. 

It is my purpose now to attempt to show that the provision 
in this bill respecting compensation through voluntary settle- 
ment between the President and the carriers is fair and just, 
and approximates the basis upon which the courts would deter- 
mine it. If I can establish this proposition, I will be entitled to 
have your favorable action concerning this provision. 

The primary and fundamental element which a court will con- 
sider in determining the value of the use of property, is its earn- 
ing capacity. Ido not mean to imply that other elements do not 
enter into the subject, or to assert that other facts should not 
receive due consideration. I merely say that the principal thing 
in determining the value of the use of property is its earning 
capacity. The carriers had established their earning capacity 
under Government regulation and supervision. A system of 
rates which determines the amount of their earnings has been in 
operation with the approval of the Government as just and rea- 
sonable, and this system of rates has been recommended as a 
fair basis for present and future charges. That is to say the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed the rates, and recom- 
mended to Congress that the rates so fixed be determined legisla- 
tively as fair and reasonable. 

Prior to the passage of the act to regulate commerce in 1887 the 
power of the railroads to make rates was unlimited. Few legal 
restrictions, especially of a Federal nature, existed on the au- 
thority of a carrier to charge anyrate it desired. With the act of 


1887 began the period of regulation which extends to the present. 
The act of 1890, commonly called the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
the act of 1906, and the act of 1910 constituted an evolution in 
the regulation of the railroads through Federal agency. Gradu- 
ally the power of the Federal regulating body was increased and 
extended until now it may be said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to make and determine rates. 

The railroads blame upon overregulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and State commissions many of the de- 
ficiencies in railroad affairs, Their representatives assert that 
the Government, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has pursued a niggardly policy which has prevented them from 
making sufficient earnings to adequately provide extensions, 
additions, and equipments. I do not subscribe to this declara- 
tion without material modification. 

The standard return is based upon the average annual earn- 
ings for the three-year period ended June 30, 1917. These 
earnings were made under Federal regulation, under rates fixed 
and controlled by a Federal agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

What would be the legal effect of this in a judicial proceeding 
to determine just compensation? In my opinion, the earnings 
of the railroads under rates fixed by the Government agency 
would not be conclusive of just compensation. Evidence would 
be admitted to show that the earnings which the Government 
permitted were inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
constitutional provision as to just compensation, or, on the 
other hand, that they were in excess of just compensation. The 
rate-making power, within certain limitations, is, of course, a 
legislative power. It would be perfectly competent for the legis- 
lature to adopt toward the railroads a policy which would en- 
able them to realize very great profits, profits in excess of the 
measure of the value of the use of their property when taken 
by the public. The principal limitation upon the legislative 
power to make rates is that they shall not be confiscatory. A 
rate which is not confiscatory may not, however, be compensa- 
tory in the true sense of that term. It would undoubtedly be 
competent to show as an evidence of the value of the property 
or its use the earnings of the railroads under Government regu- 
lation. In all probability a court would give great weight and 
credence to this evidence. 

It is not only true that the standard return approximates the 
legal basis for just compensation, but it is also the most con- 
venient plan that has been suggested for adjusting controversies 
concerning compensation, It involves the use of terms, records, 
and accounting systems of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Some difference of opinion has been expressed as to just what 
items should be embraced in the standard return. 

Apparently all are agreed that it should include operating 
revenues, operating expenses, railway tax accruals, and un- 
collectible railway revenues, but there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether other items should be included. The 
present bill as amended includes “ equipment rents“ and “ joint 
facility rents.” In determining the standard return it is well 
to know something of the details of the character of the Gov- 
ernment operations, what changes will be effected in existing 
methods and practices, and the purpose of the Government in 
providing the standard return, or any other, for that matter. 

During the course of the remarks of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Cuarar1ns] the question arose as to what is the necessity 
or justification for the Government to make a guaranty to the 
railroads. I attempted then to explain briefly the justification 
for this proposal. Under Government operation and control it 
will be the policy to affect very materially the business of the 
carriers operated by the Government. Some of the railroads 
will no doubt have their business very materially increased, 
while others will experience a great falling off in the traffic 
which they carry. 

It may with propriety be assumed, first, that the Govern- 
ment will so conduct the railway operations as to affect the 
net income of individual carriers, and perhaps of the car- 
riers as a whole, and the net income will very likely be quite 
different from what it would be under private operation. 

Second, the Government desires to be just and fair, both to 
the public and to each individual carrier whose property is 
taken over, and it, therefore, desires to establish a basis for the 
standard return that will not favor one carrier as against an- 
other. 

Third, as to the roads taken over and operated, the Gov- 
ernment will receive the ineome and make or authorize the 
expenditures so far as the income items included in the stand- 
ard return are concerned, and it will further guarantee to each 
of such carriers a definite amount, retaining the surplus income, 
if any, and providing from other sources for any deficit there 
may be, and, further, that the carriers, individually, will be re- 
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sponsible for receipts and expenditures involving income or 
other items not included in determining the standard return. 

If these assumptions be correct, every item of income that may 
be affected in one way or another by Government operation 
should be ineluded in arriving at the standard return. Of 
eourse, it is not necessary to carry this idea to the extreme. It 


is the opinion of the best experts I have consulted that in prac- 


tically all cases justice will be done if the standard return out- 
lined in the proposed bill is adopted. 

Some of the reasons justifying these conclusions are embraced 
in the following suggestions: 

EQUIPMENT REXTS. 

The term “equipment rents” includes not only hire or rent 
of freight cars but also of locomotives, passenger cars, floating 
equipment, and work equipment. As te most roads the item of 
greatest importance is “hire of freight cars.“ The eredit to 
this account represents amounts receivable by an owning com- 
pany for the use of its freight cars leased or interchanged, and 
the debit represents amounts payable by the using carrier for the 
use of freight cars of other carriers leased or interchanged and 
for the use of freight cars of individuals and companies not 
subject to the act to regulate commerce. Taking the carriers as 
a whole, the balance is always a debit. As to freight cars in- 
terchanged among carriers in the United States, the debits and 
eredits should equal each other, but freight cars are frequently 
leased from individuals or companies that do not report to the 
commission, in which case there would be a debit with no cor- 
responding credit. The payments made for the use of private 
freight cars are also a debit, with no corresponding credit. There 
is a large interchange of freight cars with Canadian roads and 
some interchange with Mexican roads; and as the roads in these 
foreign countries do not report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the car interchange may affect the balance either 
way, depending upon the ownership of the cars interchanged. 
There is also a negligible amount of income received by the 
earriers for freight cars rented to industrial concerns, logging 
reads, and so forth, that do not report to the commission and 
for which there is no corresponding debit. 

Rents from lecomotives and passenger cars are largely be- 
tween carriers, although either the debits or credits to income 
may be affected by rentals received or paid to companies which 
do not report to the commission or at least do not report as 
steam roads. For example: A carrier might rent a locomotive 
to or from an industrial concern or a logging road, neither of 
which reports to the commission, or it might rent a passenger- 
train ear to or from the Pullman Co. which does report to the 
commission, but not as a steam railread. Floating equipment is 
perhaps generally rented from individuals or concerns other 
than steam railroads so that in the railroad account the batance 
asa whole would probably always be a debit. The amounts re- 
ceived and paid from the use of work equipment are of minor 
importance, and perhaps represent in most cases payments 
among steam railroads, so that the debits and credits should be 
approximately equal. 

The Government operations will undoubtedly affect the use of 
equipment. The Government may send to Canada or to Mexico 
a greater number than usual of the cars owned by the carriers 
of the United States, thus increasing the rental credit, or it 
may so conduct operations that a greater number than usual of 
ears of the Canadian or Mexican roads may be used on the lines 
of our carriers, thus increasing the rental debit; it might re- 
quire the railroads to rent a greater number of units of floating 
equipment or to release units now in use by the steam railroads; 
it might require the Pullman Co. to turn over all or certain 
of its ears for use by the steam 7 8 as their equipment 
rather than Pullman equipment; it might change the rate or 
the basis for the allowance to private freight-car owners for 
the use of their cars, thus affecting the amount of such pay- 
ments; and it might, so far as some carriers are concerned, en- 
tirely change the movement of freight using some lines exclu- 
sively for passenger service and others for freight service. 

The effect upon the total, however, is of little importance as 
compared with the effect upon the income of individual roads. 
It is conceivable and, indeed, quite probable that locomotives 
may be transferred from southern and western roads to eastern 
roads. If the item “rert for locomotives” be omitted in arriv- 
ing at the standard return, the eastern ronds, it would seem, 
will individually be required to pay a rental for such of these 
lecomotives as they muy use, and this will be an expenditure 
ehargeable to income, for which no provision for reimburse- 
ment will have been made. The use of the locomotives. hewever, 
will not benefit the eastern carriers, because their returns from 
freight and passenger service will have been fixed on the re- 
suits of operations during past years. In this case the eastern 
roads would be the losers and the southern and western rouds 
the gainers. 


In ease the Government should make a freight road of one 


carrier and a passenger road of another, the income of these 


two carriers from rent of equipment might be affected in 
eee nT ways—one might be benefited and the other 
It may be said with conservatism that to omit the one item of 
equipment rents” from those included in determining the 
standard returns may result in bankrupting fairly prosperous 
roads, unless, of course, means be adopted to prevent the in- 
justice that may fairly be expeeted to result. 
JOUNT-FACILITY RENTS, 

It is a matter of general knowledge that the gross rental for 
joint facilities—facilities used in common by two or more car- 
riers—is in part an operating expense and in part a rent pruper. 
In some leases the contract stipulates for the use of the joint 
facilities at a rate per ton, per car, per mile, or some lump-sum 
basis, the payment including not only rent (income) but 
maintenance and operation as well. In other leases the con- 
tract stipulates that the income item of rents based upon a 


percentage rate applied to the cost of the facilities as well as 


to the expenses of maintenance and operation shall be divided 
upon a tonmmge or per car basis. It is, therefore, evident that 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down for the separation of 
the rental feature from the operating feature, nor for the ap- 
portionment of the rental feature between the users of the 
facility. In the case of the first arrangement mentioned, the 


| joint-facility rent is not a fixed amount nor does it appear to 
bear any relation to the capital invested. 


As a matter of fact, 
it is what is left after expenses have been provided for, main- 
tenance and operation being apportioned as closely as ean be 
determined to actual cost. The rent necessarily depends largely 
upon the volume of traffic handled. For this reason it should 
be accorded the same treatment as operating expenses and not 
burden the income of a road with expenses from which it will 
derive no revenue and, conversely, relieve the income of a road 
of expenses traceable to the traffic of that road. 

The result in the aggregate, and consequently the amount in- 
volved in the Government guarantee will not be appreciably 
affected since the debits to the income of the lessee roads will 
practically equal the credits to the income of the lessor roads. 
For this reason the amount paid by the Government will not be 
appreciably affected if joint-facility rents are included in the 
standard returns. However, the inclusion will prevent many 
eases of injustice to carriers which might otherwise arise. 


LEASED ROAD RENTS, 


Some experts claim that “leased read rents” should not be 
included in the standard returns, for the reason that they are 
not 2 measure of the carrier's operations. 

MISCELLANEOUS RENTS. 

The items included in miscellaneous rents are relatively unim- 
portant, and in most cases will not be seriously affected by Gov- 
ernment operation. Consequently these items need not be in- 
cluded in the standard returns, 

Thus the standard return approximates the measure of com- 
pensation to which the carriers are legally entitled and at the 
same time will prevent unfair discrimination in the amount of 
compensation to be paid individual carriers. It is also consist- 
ent with existing methods of accounting prevailing among the 
railroads and in the Interstate Commerce Commission and will, 
therefore, present little technical difficulty in ascertaining the 
sums to be paid under such agreements as may be made. J 

In the event no agreement is made the amount of just com- 
pensation due may be investigated by boards of referees who will 
report their findings to the President. He may then agree with 
any carrier upon any sum as compensation not in excess of the 
amount found due by the board of referees. 

As already stated the provisions in the bill authorizing agree- 
ments are designed to afford a fair and speedy method of deter- 
mining out of court controversies concerning compensation. 

If noagreement is made based upon the findings of the referees, 
either the President er the carrier may institute a proceeding 
before the Court of Claims for the determination ef the amount 
of compensation and in such proceeding the report of the ref- 
erees Is made prima facie evidence of the amount due. 

Considering all the facts and circumstances, it appears that 
the provisions in this bill relating to the amicable adjustment 
of compensation due the carriers are fair to both the public 
and the railroads. 

If the railroads had continued in private operation it is quite 
probable that the amount which the public would have been re- 
quired to pay for transportation would have exceeded the 
amount that will be paid to the railroads under Federal control. 
I do not believe any well-informed person will assert that 
there existed at the time the Government took possession of the 
railroads any considerable probability of a substantial reduc- 
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tion in the early future of railroad rates. On the contrary, it 
appears quite probable that if the Government had not taken 
over the roads an increase in rates might have been made. 
Since the standard return represents an average for the three- 
year period, which embraces one lean year and two prosperous 
years, as to railroad earnings, it is not unfair and it does not 
appear likely that the railroads would voluntarily relinquish all 
claims for compensation or the right to have the amount of com- 
pensation due them determined by legal process, for sums mani- 
festly less than could be recovered in court. 


THE STANDARD RETURN COMPARED WITH OTHER PLANS FOR COMPENSATION. 


No other plan has been suggested which, in my opinion, so 
nearly as the standard return meets the requirement of fairness 
and justness to both the public and the carriers. 


AVERAGE MARKET VALUE OF RAILROAD STOCKS. 


It has been suggested that the average market value of rail- 
road stocks for a fixed period constitutes a better basis. 

The evidence disclosed that the market value of railroad 
stocks bears little relation to the earning capacity of the roads, 
or, for that matter, to the value of the railroad property used for 
carrier purposes. 

The market value of railroad stocks is influenced, if not con- 
trolled, by many other conditions. In some notable cases when 
the earnings of a road have been at their maximum the stocks 
have sold at a much lower price than at other times when the 
earnings have been far less. 

Take another instance: When a railroad management has 
“ skinned ” the property, that is, has stinted expenditures for 
maintenance, depreciation, betterments, and extensions, and has 
declared substantially all earnings in dividends, the stocks have 
found high values on the markets. 

Furthermore, railroad stocks, as everyone knows, have been 
the subject of speculation and manipulation and do not, there- 
fore, furnish a fair or stable basis to determine the value of 
— use of the property upon which they are supposed to be 

ased. 

In illustration of the unfairness which would result from 
basing compensation upon the market value of railroad stocks 
I cite the testimony of Mr. Kruttschnitt, at pages 293 to 296 
of the hearings. I will read a portion of his testimony. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt was asked by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumains] this question: 


It is something the company can do whatever it likes with. In other 
words, I did not contemplate compelling the railway companies to 
divide their compensation among the shareholders in dividends if they 
did not desire to do it. We are dealing with the railway companies 
which own the property. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt had been asked by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] some time previously his opinion concerning 
the proposal to base the compensation upon the average market 
value of railroad stocks, and here is his reply: 


Well, it seems to us that if you impress or commandeer—which is 
what the Government has done—the use of these properties from the 
owners that you should pay a fair return on the ue of the Ba, 
erties and not on market prices of stock, which are notoriously fickle 
follow no law whatever, and are subject to violent fluctuations, some- 
times for a reason that can be assi more frequently for reasons 
that no man can assign. 

The best test of the value of the use of the property which the Gov- 
ernment takes is, of course, the return or income which the owners 
have been getting from it before the date of impressment, and my views 
Seer and were directed to that feature of compensation. Now, if you 

e the commission’s estimates or statements to this committee of the 
market value of stocks, over a certain period which they worked up, 
I think, at your request 

Senator Cummins. In that respect I hope Mr. Kruttschnitt will take 
into account the fact that the total furnished by the commission is of 
comparatively little value, because for the three years that it names 
it simply takes the high point and the low point for the year and makes 
an average of the two. A fairer average of the market value of stock 
would require an enlar; basis. 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. Quite right. I did not know how it was arrived 
at. I simply got it off these statements. If they are not reliable, I 
do not think it is worth while to waste any of the committee’s time 
in argument on it, except to rat f if they had been — gathered, and 
if they had multiplied the to bonds and stock issued by these prices, 

u would have gotten for the years in question—which I think were 

912, 1916, and 1917—values which were highest in 1912, lower in 1916, 
and still lower in . In the interval values of the property have 
increased largely from 1912 to 1917. In other words, making the 
multiplications, you will find that the valuation of the properties 
derived from the multiplication of the average cost of stocks and bonds 
by their amounts would represent $1,600, 000 less in the latter 

od than the former; yet in the interim $2,600,000,000 more money 
been put into the property, so it shows how misleading such a plan 
of deducing value would be. 


In answer to a further question Mr. Kruttschnitt made this 
statement: 


Now, to take some concrete examples, I will cite Southern Pacific 
stock, as it is our own_stock, and am more familiar with it than 
any other. Southern Pacific stock sold about 10 years a at its 
maximum, which was $128 or $130: It sold a couple of weeks ago at 
$75, a fall of 55 points—$55 a share, 


In the same period the Southern Pacific Co. put $400,000,000 of new 
money—actual cash—into its property. 

Senator POMEREAE. In what period? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. In about 10 years; and increased its property 
values by about 50 per cent. 

Senator POMEREN” What do you mean by that? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. I mean that, using approximate figures of 10 

ears ago, the property values of the Southern Pacific properties were 
$800,000.600 and to-day about $1,200,000,000. Now, the actual cash 
yot in the property increased about 50 * cent, aud the market quota- 

ons of the stock fell 55 points on 130— that is, 42 per cent. The 
money put in the property increased 50 per cent, and the market valw: 
of the stock decreased 42 per cent. 

Further on he made this statement, after reading which I 
will proceed with my argument: 

I cite that to show that without any increase in the amount of 
stock the market cauotations have little or nothing to do with the 
intrinsic value. Remember, market quotations apply. to a very small 
fraction of the stocks of conservative companies. here is a certain 
amount floating around that is bought and sold, but the t mass of 
the stock of the companies is held for investment and not on the 
market. The price would no doubt be very different if the entire stock 
were on the market. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt is one of the best informed men concerning 
ee matters and especially railroad finances in the United 

tates, 

Another plan which is merely a modification of that just dis- 
cussed is that the Government should pay to the carriers the 
amount of interest on their indebtedness and their regular divi- 
dends. The objection to this plan is threefold. It would not 
be acceptable to the railroads. Few, if any, agreements would 
be made under it, and the whole subject matter would be re- 
mitted to the courts. As I have already said, it is useless to 
authorize agreements that will not be made, and it is the part 
of wisdom to permit agreements that ought to be made and 
probably will be entered into. 

This objection of itself, if well founded, is of course conclu- 
sive. 

However, a second objection exists in the fact that this 
plan would penalize conservative railroad management and 
capitalize or place a premium on reckless railroad financing. 
Managements which have strained every effort to pay divi- 
dends, carriers which have been negligent in the matter of im- 
provements, additions, equipments, extensions, and maintenance 
in order to pay large dividends would receive more compensa- 
tion than others which have been properly managed and, while 
only declaring small dividends, have kept up, improved, and 
extended their properties. 

In the third place I think this proposition is open to the objec- 
tion that it makes no adequate provision for the future as to 
maintenance. 

Of course it could be modified so as to embrace a guaranty for 
adequate maintenance, but that is not contemplated in the propo- 
sition as submitted. 

A representative of the railroad brotherhoods suggested that 
the compensation contemplated in the standard return provided 
for in this bill be paid until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could determine the actual investment of the property for car- 
rier purposes, and that when the commission had determined 
the same compensation be based upon a reasonable percentage 
of this investment. 

It is to be noted that this proposition recognizes and necepts 
for temporary purposes the standard return. Mr. Prouty, who 
has had the direction of the valuation of the physical properties 
of railroads, stated to the committee that it would probably be 
three years before the work as to any of the carriers would be 
finally determined. This fact, of course, renders the suggestion 
inapplicable at present. Moreover, it involves a very important 
controversy concerning which there exists very great difference. 
The committee did not deem it advisable to inject into this bill 
the long-standing and far-reaching dispute concerning what con- 
stitutes the correct basis of value as to railroad property and as 
to railroad rates. 

The total amount of compensation which the President is 
authorized to agree upon with the carriers under the provisions 
of this bill can not be definitely stated for two reasons: First, 
it is not yet known what carriers will be retained under Fed- 
eral control; and second, we can not now determine what 
amounts may be paid to reads under agreements made between 
the carriers and the President in exceptional cases. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has, however, 
stated the total amount which the President is authorized to 
agree upon with all the carriers as accurately as the subject 
is capable of being stated. It is as follows: 


Net railway operating income for class 1 roads. 


1918. ene $683, 104, 833 
10) Co ieee nae 984, 872, 959 
1917—— 1 Aũ — — — 1. 020, 800, 000 


856, 259, 204 


2206 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made an estimate 
which will bring this total, if all roads in classes 2 and 8 are 


embraced in the agreement, to $935,000,000, approximately 
5100.000, 000 less than the amount received by them in 1917. 
The commission also estimates investments by the carriers in 
their property made during the period between June 30 and 
December $1, 1917, at $130,403.315. If the President should 
fix the rate at 5 per cent this would amount to $6,500,000, mak- 
ing the total $941,500,000. After deducting interest on debt, 
war taxes must be deducted to find the amount available for 
dividends. 


THE BRITISH PLAN OF COMPENSATION TO RAILROADS WHILE 
ERNMENT CONTROL. 


In critcizing the authorization in this bill for agreement 
as to compensation as too favorable to the railroads the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. CUnztixs] made a comparison between the 
British plan for compensation to railroads while under Gov- 
ernment control and that contemplated in this bill. 

I was so astonished at some of the statements which he made 
that I asked for a copy of the notes of his remarks, 

On page 33 of these remarks, as submitted to me by the official 
stenographer, the Senator from Iowa is quoted as making the 
following statement: 

There was no agreement made between the Government of Great 
Britain and the railroads of Great Britain. No one suggested making 
any agreement between the public and these railway companies. 

In answer to a question of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], if shortly after the taking over an agreement was 
not arrived at as a basis of compensation, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CuMMINs] made the following statement: 

No; as I understand the record made there, and as it was intro- 
duced before our committee, the consent of the railway companies 
of Great Britain with regard to compensation was not asked. The 
act of 1871, under which the Goverument took possession of the rail- 
roads in 1914, wes not substantially different from our act of 1916, 
and made no provision for compensation other than the general state- 
ment that when the power exercised under it did take place the com- 

ensation was to be made. When on the 4th day of August, I believe, 
914, the council in Great Britain determined it was 5 to take 
over the railroads and they were taken over and the operating body, 
the directors appointed by the law and who were in existence at the 
time they were taken over, simply published a statement that for the 
week olo mhg and I want to mark that, because it is one of the 
things that we will presently have to consider in this bill—for one 
week the Government would take over the railroads of the country and 
would pay or guarantee the net income for 1913. That is, arantee 
the net income that was earned in 1913, with some modifications that 
were to be made by consideration of the earnings for the first six 
months or seven months of 1014. 

This statement is totally at variance with the record as I 
understand it. I have before me a copy of the British act 
entitled “The regulation of the forces act, 1871.“ In section 
16 of that act there is a clause expressly authorizing agree- 
ments between the Government and the carriers as to compen- 
sation. I will read the provision: 

There shall be paid to any person or body of persons whose railroad 
or plant may.be taken possession of in pursuance of this section, out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament, such full compensation for 
any loss or injury they may have sustained by the exercise of the 
powers of the secretary of state under this section as may be agreed 
upon between the said secretary of state and the said person or body 
of persons, or, in case of difference, may be settled by arbitration in 
manner provided by the lands-clauses consolidation act, 1845. 

So, in answer to the assertion of the Senator from Lowa that 
no agreement was asked and no agreement was authorized in 
that statute, I read the statute itself. It is not only true that 
the act authorized agreements as to compensation, but on Septem- 
ber 15, 1914, it was announced that the Government and com- 
panies had come to an agreement, 

This agreement, although amended six months later, and again 
modified in certain important respects, is still the basis of the 
financial arrangement between the Government and the rail- 


ways. 


UNDER GOV- 


THE TERMS OF TUE AGREEMENT. 


The terms of the agreement are briefly stated as follows: 


His Majesty's Government have agreed with the railway companies 
concerned that, subject to the undermentioned conditions, the compen- 
sation to be paid them shall*be the sum by which the aggregate net 
receipts of their railways for the period during which the Government 
are in possession of them shall fall short of the aggregate net receipts 
for the corresponding period of 1913 If, however, the net receipts tor 
the first half of 1914 were less than the first half of 1913, the sum pay- 
able is to be reduced in the same proportion: This sum, together with 
the net receipts of the railway companies taken over, is to be distributed 
amongst those companies ip proportion to the net receipts of each com- 
pany during the period with which comparison is made. 


The compensation to be paid under this arrangement will cover all 
special services, such as tbose in connection with military and naval 
transports rendered to the Government by the railway companies con- 
cerned, and it will therefore be unnecessary to make any payments in 
respect to such transports on the railways taken over. 


In addition to the net receipts of railways proper the Govern- 
inent guaranty extended to the net receipts of six classes of enter- 
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prises when owned by railway companies included in the agree- 
ment. These six classes all follow: 

First, omnibuses and other passenger vehicles not running 
on a railway. 

Second, steamboats. 

Third, canals. 

Fourth, docks, harbors, and wharves. 

Fifth, hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, and cars. 

Sixth, other separate business carried on by the companies, 

Thus it will be seen, the statement of the Senator from Iowa 
to the contrary, that the law of Great Britain did authorize an 
agreement between the railway companies and the Government 
touching the compensation. It will also be observed, notwith- 
standing the statement of the Senator from Iowa, that the agree- 
ment was in fact entered into, and under the terms of that agree- 
ment the Government not only guaranteed, with certain modifi- 
cations, the net income of the railroads for 1913, which was the 
best year they had ever known, but it also guaranteed six other 
classes of business which had no immediate relationship to the 
carrier business. z 

I repeat, it is apparent that under the agreement entered into 
by the British Government with the carriers immediately after 
they were taken over the Government not only guaranteed the 
net income for the year 1913 as modified by the comparison with 
a portion of the year 1914, but it also guaranteed noncarrier 
business of six classes in which the railroads were engaged, in- 
cluding hotels, refreshment rooms, and cars. In addition to this 
the Government received free transportation of troops and sup- 
plies and assumed the payment of 25 per cent of the bonus to 
railroad employees. I have not undertaken to work out a com- 
parison between this British guaranty and the guaranty con- 
templated in this bill, but it is perfectly apparent that the 
statements of the Senator from Iowa to the effect that no agree- 
ment was entered into between British railroads and the Brit- 
ish Government is error. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say that the law of 1871 did not au- 
thorize an agreement. It not only authorized an agreement, but 
it provided a tribunal for determining differences in case no 
agreement is made. I did say that the compensation was fixed 
by the Government without an agreement. I may have been in 
error in that statement, although I understood it to be true at 
the time I made it. What was in my mind was that immedi- 
ately after the 4th day of August, when the British Government 
took possession of the railroads, it promulgated the basis of the 
compensation that it would pay to the railroads, and there was 
no agreement at that time. I had not seen the document which 
the Senator from Arkansas is now reading at the time I made 
the statement, but it is quite apparent from its terms that there 
did finally come an agreement between the Government and the 
railroads that embodied the order which was originally made. 
In so far I am quite willing to acknowledge the error of my 
statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested to know what was the actual 
compensation fixed. The Senator refers to a particular year. 
What was the dividend paid during that year? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am going to discuss that. It follows as 
a logical sequence to what I have just referred, and if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, I will take it up in the order I had intended. 
It will be only two or three minutes before I reach it, if that 
long. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the railroads of 
Great Britain are standardized; that dividends and interest 
rates are lower in Great Britain than in the United States; and 
that the British guaranty can not furnish a reliable basis of 
comparison as to what should be the guaranty in the United 
States. 

Now I am coming to the point that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] has just asked me about. I am going to discuss 
now briefly dividends under British control. 

DIVIDENDS UNDER BRITISH CONTROL, 

On page 49 of the stenographer's notes of his remarks the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] made this further statement 
with respect to dividends paid under British control of railways: 

Great Britain is now paying on an average of 4 per cent upon the rail- 
way bonds and 34 per cent upon the railway stock. 

It is not my purpose to undertake an analysis of the British 
system of control of railroads, but if an argument against this 
bill is based upon the practice of our ally concerning the operat- 
ing of railroads by public authority, it is essential that the ma- 
terial facts upon which that argument is based be accurately 
stated, 


1918. 


The proviso in the agreement as to compensation providing for 
a proportionate reduction of the umount to be paid by the Govern- 
ment to the railways of the net receipts of the companies for the 
first half of 1914 were less than the net receipts of the first half 
of 1913 was withdrawn January 1, 1915. Thereafter the sum 
which the Government guaranteed the companies as net receipts 
were to be equal to their aggregate net receipts for 1913, subject 
to a deduction amounting to one-fourth of the first general bonus. 

Subsequently the Government made a concession in a supple- 
mentary agreement providing for the payment to the railways as 
from August 4, 1914, of interest at the rate of 4 per cent upon 
capital expended upon new works that have been brought into 
use since December 31. 1912. 

In Great Britain the Government not only guaranteed a rea- 
sonable per cent on the money invested fn the railroads after 
the heginning of the war but it extended its guaranty back to 
the 1st of January, 1913, or December 31, 1912. 

Early in 1916 the Government made a concession and ac- 
knowledged its liability in respect of such maintenance work 
as in the ordinary course of events would have been undertaken, 
but which, owing to the war, was being deferred. The Goy- 
ernment finally conceded its liability not only for what the de- 
ferred maintenance work would cost at ordinary prices but 
for the probable increased cost of the work occasioned by higher 
prices of labor and material. 

Thus it is to be seen that the agreement is not fully stated 
when it is merely expressed as a guaranty of the income for 
1913, the Government in effect guaranteeing a much larger sum. 
The agreement was understeod hy the public to guarantee the 
net receipts of the railroads for the year 1913, and it was re- 
garded by the railroads as liberal for the reason that 1913 
had been a “banner year,” marking “the high level of pros- 
perity ” in railroad operations. 

The Government of the United States contemplates taking 
in this bill as the basis of its standard return the average an- 
nual railway operating income for a three-year period, which 
embraces one lean and two fat years as to railroad operations. 
The Government of Great Britain based its standard return, if 
you will call it that, upon the net income for the most profit- 
able year the railroads of Great Britain had ever known. This 
guaranty resulted in a falling off of dividends as to the 25 
principal railroads of Great Britain. 

As to the average dividend paid in 1918 by these railways— 
and I am talking now only of the 25 principal railways of Great 
Britain; as to other roads, I have not the figures, except 
us they are embraced in the table presented this morning by 
the Senator from Iowa, whieh I assume to be correet—but 
spenking now of the average dividends for the 25 principal 
railways of Great Britain, the average paid in 1913 is said to 
have been 5.06; in 1914, 4.65; in 1915, 4.60; and in 1916, 4.65 
per cent. The reduction in dividends was due in part, at least, 
or in some cases, to the necessity for strengthening reserves. 

While the net receipts of the 25 companies in 1916 show a 
marked advance over the preceding year the dividends paid 
were substantially the same, the increase in net receipts being 
absorbed by increasing the reserve. 

Notwithstanding that the prices of British railway stocks had 
fallen off during the four-year peried preceding the war and 
were unusually low during the conflict the prices of these 
stocks have substantially declined since the summer of 1914. 

Considering the fact that the British railroads are capitalized 
at approximately $300,000, while American railroads are capi- 
talized at something like $62,000 per mile, and having in mind 
the further facts that British railroads have long been stand- 
ardized, and that interest and dividends are considerably lower 
in Great Britain than in the United States, no fundamental 
objection in principle can be urged against the plan in this bill 
to guarantee the average annual operating income for the 
three-year period ended June 30, 1917, as compared with the 
British plan guaranteeing the net receipts of the railways for 
1913 with certain modifications. 

Every Senator understands that under our Constitution the 
power of Congress does not extend to the determination of the 
question of the amount of just compensation and that no pro- 
vision of law can deprive the owners of railroad property of the 
right to have a judicial determination of the amount due them. 
We can impase increased burdens of taxation, and if the war 
continues this will probably eccur. However much we may ad- 
mire the spirit of liberality and however anxious we may be 
to encourage all persons and all industries to voluntarily con- 
tribute to the common welfare in this period of emergency, we 
ean not require the owners of property to devote it to the public 
use for less than its actual value. Our obligation under the 


Constitwtion is to provide for the payment of such sums as will 
reimburse the owners of the property for the injury which they 
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pan sustain by reason of the Government use of their prop- 
ea, : 

The maximum which the railroads claim would be the re- 
ceipts for 1917. Their representatives have insisted that the 
standard of compensation as proposed is unfair and inequitable 
in that it is based upon the operating revenues for the year 
1915, which was undoubtedly an abnormal and unprofitable 
year as to railroad operations. Nineteen sixteen and seventeen 
were very profitable years. It would be of great value to the 
railroads to be relieved from the possibility of misfortune and 
a consequent loss of revenues and the decline in the value of 
their securities. And to obtain this boon they should, of course, 
be willing to relinquish some part of the maximum claim which 
might be asserted. 8 

It seems clear that while the standard of compensation au- 
thorized in this bill permits a reasonable and generous latitude 
to the President in making agreements with the railroads, it 
will also give him the power to safeguard the public against 
injustice and extortion in individual cases where to grant the 
maximum might prove excessive. The President will not make 
agreements which he regards as subservient of the public in- 
terest and the discretion to refuse to enter into an agreement 
and thus to remit the carriers to the courts for remedy will 
enable him to make adequate provision for the protection of 
the public interest in exceptional cases which Congress can not 
take notice of because of lack of time and the necessary 
information. 

That I understand is the policy of the Director General. 

Mr. President, repeatedly during the course of his remarks, 
the Senator from Iowa referred to the fact that the question as 
to what compensation shall be paid to the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment for the taking and use of their property during the 
period of Federal control will be and must be finally determined 
in another forum. He suggested in his remarks to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that the Senator from Missouri 
would have an opportunity to answer to the people of Missouri 
and the people of the United States for. his consenting to this 
guarantee of the standard return. 

Mr. President, questions as to what constitutes due compensa- 
tion are not under our system of Government tried by elections. 
The Senator from Iowa is a great lawyer, and he knows that 
they are not. Questions as to what constitutes due compensa- 
tion under the Constitution of the United States are determin- 
able in the courts of the country. The Senator from Iowa ought 
not to try to intimidate Senators in the discharge of their duties 
in attempting to arrange a fair provision for agreement by 
threatening them with carrying this subject into politics. 

But I say to the Senator from Iowa that I think he is wrong. 
I think he is insisting on writing into this bill terms authorizing 
un agreement that will not be accepted. I think if the standard 
he proposes be written into the law the whole subjeet will be 
made the matter of litigation. 

So far as I am concerned, I think I am doing right, and I am 
ready to accept his challenge whenever he throws the gauntlet 
before me. It would be unfair to submit in an election the 
question of just compensation to voters who have to pay that 
compensation. There is not a judge, there is not a lawyer in 
the world who would not recoil with amazement from such a 
Suggestion. 

I propose in this instance to do my duty as I see it to the 
public, and I think I am doing that when I am arranging for 
them to receive transportation during this war period for less 
than it would cost them during a time of peace, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the cost of materials has risen and that the labor 
wage has risen and will continue to rise. Under the terms of 
this ngreement the public will receive transportation for less 
than they were paying before the war began, and that is the 
answer to the argument of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have listened to the Senator’s argument 
with a great deal of interest, but it seems to me that it assumes 
that all of the great roads or railroad systems that are to be 
taken over by the Government have been profitable within the 
years that are fixed as the standard for just compensation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. 

Mr. THOMAS. What I want to ask the Senator is his view 
as to the effect of this proposed standard of compensation upon 
railroads or railroad companies which in this interval were 
either in the hands of receivers or operated without any profit 
whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in reply to the question of 
the Senator from Colorado, I will state that there is a provision 
in the bill which authorizes the President to make any agree- 
ment he chooses in case he finds that the condition of any non- 


dividend-paying carrier, as the bill is now written, was so excep- 
tional during the whole or a substantial portion of the three- 
year period by reason of nonoperation, receivership, or the fact 
that the investments in property were not fairly reflected in the 
operating revenue or for any other abnormal cause, The pro- 
vision is very broad. If the President finds that by reason of 
any of those things the standard of return provided for in the 
bill is plainly inequitable as a means of just compensation to 
such roads, he is, I say, authorized to make any agreement that 
he chooses with that road. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not recall that provision in the copy of 
the bill which I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is in the bill, I say to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will read it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not recall it in the copy of the bill that 
I read last night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is on page 5 of the bill, commencing with 
line 1, and I will read it: 

If the President shall find that the condition of any nondividend- 

Aying carrier was — i all or a substantial portion of the period of 

ee years ended June 30, 1917, because of uonoperation, receivership, 


or where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or equip- 
ment were— 


I read it were”; it is printed in the bill “ when 


not fully reflected In the net operating railway income of the said three 
years or a substantial portion thereof, or other undeveloped or abnor- 
mal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis of earnings, herein- 
above provided for, plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just com- 
pensation, then the ent may make with the carrier such agree- 
ment for such amount as just compensation as under the circumstances 
of the particular case he shall find just. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The paragraph just read by the Senator from 
Arkunsas relates only to nondividend-paying carriers, and gives 
the President with regard to those railroads the authority to 
pay more than the standard return deseribed in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Aad also the authority to pay less. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was intended to give him the authority 
to pay more. A 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; certainly; or to pay something where 
nothing had been received during the three-year period. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Those that have not been in operation, of 
course, would not have any standard return. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to that; I think that is 
a very wise provision, because there are many railroads con- 
cerning which the standard return would not be just compen- 
sation. I think that all were convinced of that; and my re- 
marks, of course, were devoted entirely to the other class of 
railroads, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
that is the reason that I have laid no emphasis on the provision 
to which the Senator from Colorado has referred. I, too, was 
confining my remarks principally to the provision the Senator 
from Iowa discussed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator is on that subject, I should 
like to inquire, if some road should not come under the provi- 
sion the Senator has read, but still was paying a dividend that 
Was so small that anybody could see that it was inadequate, 
what provision does the bill make for payment in such a case; 
for instance, if a road, instead of being a nondividend-paying 
road, is paying 1 per cent, which everyone concedes is not 
enough? * 

Mr. ROBINSON. No roads have done that. I will say to 


the Senator from Nebraska that the record does not disclose 


that there are any roads within that class. The committee pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the railroads might very well be 
divided into two classes in respect to dividends, namely, divi- 
dend-paying roads; that is, those roads which pay what is 
called a regular dividend and nondividend-paying roads—roads 
which do not pay any regular dividend. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, there is no pur- 
pose on the part of the committee in this proposed legislation 
to transmute a road which pays an irregular and a small divi- 
dend into a regular dividend-paying road, or, at least, to give 
that road the same compensation as would be given to roads 
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that had been making large earnings and had been paying divi- 
dends in a regular way? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, certainly not. The clause that I 
have just read, in response to the question of the Senator from 
Colorado, was designed to meet cases where the subject matter 
would have to be litigated, unless some provision of that sort 
were inserted. There are many roads, for instance, that were 
not operated for a substantial portion of the three-year period. 
There are others that are just beginning operations; there are 
a number that have been in receiverships, where the standard 
would not be applicable for many reasons that are recognized, 
and the purpose of the provision is to enable the President to 
agree with the roads that are in an exceptional class and that 
can not for one reason or another accept the standard return. 
Of course, as to a road that has been operating at a loss, if 
such there be, the Government, if it takes the property, would 
have to pay something, and the President is given the power 
to determine that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think, before the Senator 
from Arkansas passes from the argument in favor of the action 
of the committee in fixing the standard return, that attention 
ought to be called to the fact that the statistics show that the 
standard return we propose to give the roads Is practically the 
return they received under the rates which were in operation 
before the war k 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have said that; I have argued that at 
length. I have alleged that the standard return is based upon 
the revenue that they earned under governmental regulations 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I went into that 
subject very fully, as I thought. 

Mr. KING. The Senator did so at the outset of his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Probably I was diverted for 
a few moments or was compelled to leave the Chamber for a 
short while. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think if the Senator will take the trouble 
to read the portion of the remarks I made while he was out he 
will find it. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to Senators for the very 
courteous attention with which they have listened to me con- 
cerning this subject. It is a difficult one. If one were to 
follow his natural disposition, it would probably be to pay the 
railroads just as little as possible, but, under my oath as a public 
officer and in consideration of what I conceive to be my duty, 
I must not attempt willfully to deprive the railroads of what 
they are entitled to, and at the same time I must not seck to 
impose upon the public an unfair burden. 

‘The supreme crisis which now confronts civilization will prob- 
ably be passed within the next six months. Every student must 
recognize the necessity for marshaling our resources and more 
forcefully applying our energies. Along almost 500 miles of 
battle front a conflict will likely soon begin which may determine 
the fate of civilization. 

The railroads of the country are a material and necessary 
factor in the successful prosecution of this war on the part of 
the United States. We must operate them during the war under 
unified control; we must speedily hasten to France the troops 
and supplies which are necessary to enable us successfully to 
maintain this combat. This measure is a part of the adminis- 
tration war program. It has been found necessary in the public 
interest, and the administration and the public await with 
anxiety the final disposition of this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are two statements 
made by the Senator from Arkansas to which I desire to make 
n very brief reply. He has questioned the propriety of a re- 
mark which I made more than once during the course of my 
argument respecting the character of the issue which we are 
now settling. I hope the Senator from Arkansas did not un- 
derstand that I even intimated that a settlement of this ques- 
tion by the courts or through legal proceedings was subject to 
review in a political forum. I tried to make it very clear that 
I desired full compensation to be paid to the railway com- 
panies, and that the best way in the world to ascertain what 
that compensation is, or ought to be, was by resort to legal 
tribunals, and that with the result or with the award that 
might be made by these tribunals every good citizen of the land 
must be content, and by them he must abide. The suggestion 
I made was with regard to agreements concerning compensa- 
tion, and that presents a political question—not a partisan but a 
political question. The wisdom or unwisdom of making a par- 
ticular agreement with the railway companies concerning com- 
pensation is one which belongs to the people of this country, 
and they will finally settle it. I did not assume, of course, that 
the conelusion reached by any Senator or the vote cast by any 
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Senator would be influenced by anything save his own con- 
science and his own judgment. I have so high an opinion of 
the discrimination of the Senator from Arkansas that I wanted 
to make that distinction perfectly clear. I know that he must 
appreciate the difference between the two things. 

In the second place, he has stated several times that the sys- 
tem of rates under which the earnings of the railway companies 
of the United States had been accumulated in the last three 
years is a system of rates established by the Government. I 
can not concur in that statement; it is, in my judgment, inaccu- 
rate. The Government has never established a system of 
rates; the Government has the power, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to revise, upon complaint or upon its 
own motion, rates which have been initiated and established by 
the carriers. It has no further or other power in that respect, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission has not at any time 
established the generally prevailing rates for the movement of 
commodities throughout the United States. It has passed from 
time to time upon complaints, either upon the part of a shipper 
or some one else interested, upon the reasonableness of certain 
rates, and it has passed from time to time, upon the application 
of the railway companies, upon the propriety of an increase in 
certain rates; but it is not accurate to declare that the rates 
which have been established and which have been effective in 
the United States have been established by the judgment of the 
Government, They have been established by the judgment of 
the carriers, subject only to revision, under proper circum- 
stances, by the commission. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of Reno Post, No. 83, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Nicker- 
son, Kans., praying for an increase in the pensions of veterans 
of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Medical Regis- 
tration and Examination of the State of Kansas, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the creation of advanced 
rank for the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of Osawatomie, Kans., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the second-class postage rate, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a concurrent resolution of the special 
session of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


State OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
February 11, 1918. 
To all to whom these prescnts shall come: 

I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed 
copy of a concurrent resolution duly and regularly adopted by each 
branch of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota, as appears from the official journal of the house and senate of 
the said legislative assembly, has been compared by me with the official 
journal of the house and senate of the said legislative assembly in this 
department, and that the same is a true copy therer*, and of the whole 
of such record. 

In ee whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

eat seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 11th 

3 of February, A. D. 1918. 
SEAL.] THOMAS HALL, 
Secretary of State, 


Joint resolution. (Introduced by J. F. T. O'Connor, of Grand Forks.) 


Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has passed 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending equal suffrage to the women of our Nation; and 

Whereas the pro amendment is now before the Senate of the 
United States for consideration ; and 

Whereas all the political parties in the State of North Dakota have 
declared in their platforms for equal — os an 

Whereas equal suffrage has been indorsed by the President of the 
United States: Therefore be it 

State of North 
tors in Congress 


Resolved 
be it further 
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Mr. GRONNA. I present a concurrent resolution of the Fif- 
teenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or Norrm DAKOTA, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
: February II, 1918. 


To all to whom these presents shall come. 


I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed 
copy of a concurrent resolution duly and regularly adopted by each 
branch of the s. 1 session of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota as appears from the official journal of the 
house and senate of the said special session has been compared by me 
with the official journal of the house and senate of the said special 
session of the Fifteenth Legislative ore ey in this department, and 
that the same ts a true cor thereof and of the whole of such record. 

In testimony whereof ave hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol in the city of Bismarck, this 11th 
day of February, A. D. 1918. 

THOMAS Hatt, 
Secretary of State. 


Concurrent resolution introduced by woman’s suffrage commitice—a 
concurrent resolution to the Federal Congress and the Senators and 
Representatives therein from the State of North Dakota concerning 
the Susan B. Anthony national amendment. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of North Dakota (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending before the National Congress of the 
United States an amendment to the Federal Constitution known as 
the Susan B. Anthony national amendment; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota be- 
lieve that the same should be submitted to the States of this Union 
as an amendment to our Federal Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the State of North Dakota, through its legtslative 
assembly, does herewith respectfully petition and urge the National 
Congress of the United States to favorably consider and early approve 
the said Susan B. Anthony national suffrage amendment; an 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the Senators and Representatives of the State of 
North Dakota in Congress. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Labor Council of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for an increase in the salaries of all 
civilian employees of the Government, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CALDER presented a petition of the Alumnæ Association 
of Vassar College, praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, KELLOGG presented a petition of sundry citizens of St. 
Paul, Minn., praying for the repeal of section 209 of the war- 
revenue act, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla. 
mation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S, 758) 
to increase the productive agricultural area of the United States 
by the reclamation of arid and swamp lands, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 271) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1919, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 272) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 279) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents in certain cases to missionary or religious organizations, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 
273) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 921) for the relief of James 
Duffy, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 274) thereon, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3802) authorizing appropriations made for the 
national security and defense to be used for the purchase of 
real estate, or the use thereof, when such purpose is not specifi- 
eally stated in said appropriations (Rept. No. 275) ; 

A bill (S. 3800) to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 276) ; 

A bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell war supplies, materials, and equipment here- 


tofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by 


the United States (Rept. No. 277); 
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A bill (S. 3801) to amend section 8 ef “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1017 (Rept. No. 278); 

A bill (S. 121) to prevent the deseeration of the flag of 
the United States, and to provide punishment therefor (Rept. 
No. 279); and 

A bill (S. 3528) to suspend for the period of the present 
emergency sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual provisions for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, and for other purposes (Rept. No: 280). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, rend the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, und referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3872) appropriating the sum of $2,000, to be used 
under the direction of the Yakima Tribal Council for expense 
in presenting Indian matters to the Government officials in 
Washington City or in the employment of attorneys to assist 
them in securing information relative to tribal rights and prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE; 

A bill (S. 3873) granting a pension to Isabel Wardwell (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3874) providing medals for certain persons; and 

A bill (S. 3875) for the promotion of Col. William A. Simp- 
son, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3876) granting a pension to Jennie Magee; and 

A bill (S. 3877) granting a pension to Leonora Forney; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3878) to fix the compensation of certain employees 
of the United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 8879) for the relief of the Overland Trust & 
Realty Co., of Reno, Nev.; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

A bill (S. 8880) to extend the franking privilege to the 
officers of State councils of defense; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3881) to provide for the sale of isolated tracts 
of enlarged-homestead land: to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3882) for the relief of Killian Delabar; to the 
Committee on Claims.. 

A bill (S. 3883) granting a pension to Harrison Pierson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. A 

A bill (S. 3884) to regulate the salaries of fourth-class post- 
masters; to the Committee on Post Offices: and Post Roads. 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 390) to establish the Grand Canyon 
National Park in the State of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 


THE COMMITTEE OW THE CENSUS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
206), which was rend and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Census of the United States 
Senate be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk, 
at the rate of $100 per month, to be paid out o e miscellaneous items 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, for a period lasting until the end 
of the present session of the Congress. 


ADDRESS BY BAINBRIDGE COLBY. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a copy of a very im- 
pressive address by Mr. Bainbridge Colby, a member of the 
Shipping Board, on the rapid and continued construction of 
merehant vessels. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Printing with a view to having it printed as a public docu- 
ment. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present in the form of a petition a short 
editorial appearing in the Washington Evening Star regarding 
woman suffrage. I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp, to be considered in connection with that 
important subject when the resolution providing for the sub- 
mission of the national amendment is before the Senate for final 
action. 3 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 

MOVING TOWARD SUFFRAGE. 

Both of the national committees having declared in favor of Federal 
woman suffrage, the two parties stand aligned on this issue on equal 
terms. The other day the executive committee of the Democratic Party 
voted 5 to 2 in favor of suffrage, while a poll of the full national 
committee showed 28 for and 14 against the Anthony amendment and 6 
unreported. The Republican national committee at St. Louis has just 
adopted a resolution. virtually to the same effect. commending the votes 
ef those Republican Members of the House who favored the amendment. 
These declarations must have an effect upon the Senate, which is soon 
to vote on the proposed constitutional amendment. Converts to the 
cause are being reported from time to time, though not identified, for 
the campaigners for the women's cause are shrewd enough to keep their 
“ captures” undisclosed to prevent pressure from the other side. It is 
known that the situation fs very close, and the fact that no move is bein 
made at present to bring the resolution to a vote su ts that its ad 
voentes are not quite sure of having yet the necessary two-thirds. Suf- 
frage, however, can not be indefinitely postponed. It is bound to win 
eventually, so why not now? 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY (H. DOC. NO. 901). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by the acts of Congress approved March 4, 1915, 
and February 28, 1916, I transmit herewith the report of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency for the period frem Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, to October 31, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wuire House, 16 February, 1918. 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 3 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 18, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 16 
(legislative day of February 15), 1918. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CEASS 8. 

Ralph H. Bader, of Virginia, now vice consul and interpreter 
at Teheran, to be a consul of class 8 of the United Stntes of 
America, 

Thomas H. Bevan, of Maryland, now a consular assistant, to 
be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

William W. Brunswick, of Kansas, now vice consul at Havre, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Algar E. Carleton, of Vermont, now vice consul at Hongkong, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Felix Cole, of the District of Columbia, now vice consul at 
Archangel, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of 
America. 

Harris N. Cookingham, of New York. now vice consul at Bar- 
celona, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America, 

Paul H. Cram, of Maine, now vice consul at Cette, to be a 
eonsul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Raymond S. Curtice, of Pennsylvania, now vice consul and 
interpreter at Seoul, to be a consul of class 8 of the United 
States of America. 

J. Preston Doughten, of Delaware, now vice consul at Cal- 
cutta, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Stillman W. Eells, of New York, now vice consul at Hamilton, 
Bermuda, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of 
America. 

John A. Embry, of Florida, now vice consul at Odessa, to be 
a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Robert W. Harnden, of California, now vice consul at Seville, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Samuel W. Honaker, of Texas, now vice consul at Johannes- 
burg, to be a consul of class $ of the United States of America. 

Paul R. Josselyn, of Iowa, now vice consul and interpreter 
at Tientsin, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of 
America. 

Robert L. Keiser, of Indiana, now vice consul at Sao Paulo, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Irving N. Linnell, of Massachusetts, now vice consul at Van- 
couver, to be a consul of class S of the United States of America, 

Leland B. Morris, of Pennsylvania, lately vice consul and in- 
terpreter at Smyrna, now on detail in the Department of State, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America, 


1918. 


Charles Roy Nasmith, of New York, now a consular assistant, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Harold B. Quarton, of Iowa, now a consular assistant, to be a 
consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Raymond P. Tenney, of Massachusetts, now assistant Chinese 
secretary to the American legation at Peking, to be a consul of 
class S of the United States of America. 

Hugh H. Watson, of Vermont, now vice consul at Liverpool, to 
be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America, 

George W. Young, of Maryland, lately vice consul and inter- 
preter at Aleppo, now on detail at Bordeaux, to be a consul of 
class 8 of the United States of America. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 30, 1917. 


Second Lieut. William R. Gerhardt, Field Artillery, vice First 


Lieut. Erwin C. W. Davis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore E. Buechler, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Emile G. De Coen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick E. Tibbetts, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Arthur N. White, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel D. Ringsdorf, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Patrick L. Lynch, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Redmond F. Kernan, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Ivan N. Bradley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore L. Futch, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, John J. McCollister, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Meredith, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank A. Roberts, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William I. Wilson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William D. Alexander, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold A. Cooney, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Herbert L, Lee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John T. Knight, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Richard J. Marshall, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Miles A. Cowles, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ralph T. Heard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence McC. Jones, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harcourt Hervey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gordon G. Heiner, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Francis W. Sheppard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Wolff, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert W. Daniels, promoted. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from October 25, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Addison H. Douglass, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John S. Winslow, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. ` 


Second Lieut. Arthur E. Fox, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
George N. Ruhberg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Bond, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Armand Durant, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. B. Goodman, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut Thomas T. Handy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Devereaux C. Josephs, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank B. Tipton, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry M. Rees, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Stanley F. Bryan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John G. Paul, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Oliver L. Haines, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James“. Brinckerhoff, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oscar I. Gates, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William G. Cummings, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Gerald E. Brower, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold T. Brotherton, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. William J. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Larkin W. Glazebrook, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Yarrow D. Vesely, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel D. Smoley, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William B. Dunwoody, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Neave, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Wilson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald H. Brown, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert H. Ennis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph de P. Terrell, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stephen B. Ives, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Henry B. Parker. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. Webb, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William G. Lasch, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harold R. Ristine, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Miller H. Pontius, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fritz A. Nagel, Field Artillery, vice First Licut. 
Oscar L. Gruhn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Adrian J. McDonald, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John E. Hartigan, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harold W. Rehm, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John L. Handy, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John B. Pitney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edgar A. O’Hair, Field Artillery, vice 
Lieut. Clifford H. Tate, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stephen Mahon, Field Artillery, vice 
Lieut. Ottomar O'Donnell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Addison B. Green, Field Artillery, vice 
Lieut. Oliver P. Echols, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John R. Shepley, Field Artillery, vice 
Lieut. Clement Ripley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roger A. Sanford, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Edward M. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth L. Holmes-Brown, Field Artillery, 
vice First Lieut. John O. Hoskins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cunningham, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. William Clarke, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harvey E. Ragland, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Albert R. Ives, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Burchenal, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Arthur Brigham, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Crotty, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William M. Jackson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph A. Sheridan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. Delaney, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Hugh C. Minton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Pell W. Foster, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles W. Gallaher, promoted. : 

Second Lieut. Kennedy Hassenzahl. Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Laurence V. Houston, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur P. Patterson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Stacy Knopf, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert P. Reynolds, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. James M. Garrett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip G. Hodge, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. David M. Pope, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dennis P. McCarthy, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert Tate, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Louis C. Arthur, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Le Count H. Slocum, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John F. Hubbard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Shelton, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Franklin M. Davison, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis H. Lathrop, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William E. Shepherd, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Van H. Challiss. Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Junius S. Roberts, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William H. Saunders, promoted. 

Second Lient. Frederic W. W. Graham, jr., Field Artillery, 
vice First Lieut. Charles H. Hurdis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph R. Estabrook, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold D. Finley, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. James K. Tully, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leo Joseph Vogel, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John M. Devine, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James P. Kelly, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Harold A. Nisely, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard B. von Maur, Field Artillery, vice 


First 
First 
Five: 
First 


| First Lieut. James L. Guion, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Harold T. Deeds, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George D. Wahl, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Millard L. Hamaker, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Basil H. Berry, promoted. 

Second .Lieut. John B. Fidlar, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ray H. Lewis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur B. Sumner, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Solomon F. Clark, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Henry, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Augustus M. Gurney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Graves, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Hastings S. Morse, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William O. Butler, promoted. 
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Second Lient. George M. Schurman, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Rex W. Beasley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William E. Corkill, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank Langham, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles D. Brown, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Wiiliam F. Maher, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lester M. Kilgarif, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Walter F. Wright, promoted. 

Second Lient. Henry W. Krotzer, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Sidney F. Dunn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Catlett, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Louis W. Hasslock, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Randol, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Breckinridge A. Day, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Douglas L. Crane, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Paul C. Harper, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Melville H. Rood, Field Artillery, 
Lieut. Joseph Kennedy, promoted. 


vice First 


vice First 
vice First 
vice First 
First 
First 


First 


Second Lieut. Thomas L. Chalmers, Field Artillery, vice First | 


Lieut. George D. Shea, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry N. Blue, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
John V. D. Hume, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fredric H. Timmerman, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Woodrow W. Woodbridge, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. McHenry, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Gervas S. Taylor, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Alford J. Bardford, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Joha G. Pennypacker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gurney L. Smith. Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Richard H. Schubert, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John M. Franklin, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Edward J. F. Marx, promoted. 

Second Lient. George S. Goodspeed, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Wilbur C. Carlan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Amos E. Carmichael, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George R. Rede, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond H. Seagle. Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Gilbert F. Kearns, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John V. Anderson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Van Rensselaer Vestal, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leon C. Swager, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John H. Carriker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry W. Wiley, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Peter P. Michalek, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter Rompel, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, William G. Gough, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Winfred C. Green, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph H. Mullherrin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marion I. Voorhes, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Azel W. McNeal, promoted. 

Second Lient. Algernon S. Coleman, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. David H. Trevor, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leslie W. Devereux, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Willism B. Wrigl t. jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. La Barron. Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Victor H. Bridgman, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edgar G. Crossman, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Wendell L. Bevan, promoted. 

Second Lient. James H. Boyd, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Henry J. MacPeake, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph K. Learnard, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank W. Lykes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Pitt F. Carl, jr., Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Richard T. Guthrie. promoted. 

Second Lieut. David W. Potter, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ittai A. Luke, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Gardner, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Roger Griswold, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl C. Ewert, Field Artillery. vice First Lieut. 
Henry Lockwood, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald D. Demarest, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Alan L. Campbell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David J. Fitzgerald, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oscar B. Rall. jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. William C. Chanler, Fieid Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John R. Larkin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph W. Hahn, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Douglas R. Coleman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Orrin P. Kilbourn, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George P. Winton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Jacobson, Field Artillery, vice*First 
Lieut. George F. Downing, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John T. Clancy, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Wallace W. Crawford, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Richard A. Miller, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Christiancy Pickett, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Winthrop W. Leach, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Rush H. Rogers, promoted. 
To be frst lieutenant with rank from November 3, 1917. 
Second Lieut. John W. O’Harrow, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. John C. Adams, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from November 5, 1917. 
Second Lieut. James B. Dick, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur C. Waters, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Carol S. S. Kennedy, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ernest T. Barco, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from November 18, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Dan Cummins Kenan, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Martz, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Walter G. Witt, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from November 22, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Andrew S. Messick, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph E. Takken, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant cith rank from November 25, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Lee B. Goff, jr., Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Raymond J. Watrous, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 5, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth S. Wallace, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Jerome J. Waters, jr., promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 2, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Heatherington. Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas G. Hanson, jr., promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 8, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Eugene B. Ripley, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Bertram N. Rock, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 21, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Thornton Davis, Field Artillery, viee First 
Lieut. Alexander S. Quintard, promoted. 
To be rst lieutenants with rank from January 24. 1918. 
Second Lieut. Frederick M. Williams, Field Artillery. vice 
First Lieut. Marcus A. S. Ming, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Routh, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Lewis E. Goodrich, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 25, 1918. 
Second Lieut. William E. Farthing, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Victor R. Woodruff, promoted. 
To be first licutenant with rank from February 6. 1918. 
Second Lieut. Jackson H. Boyd, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert W. Yates, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Noel Noyes, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Dan C. Schmahl, promoted. 


PoSTMASTERS, 


ALABAMA. 


Walter H. Speegle to be postmaster at Hartsells, Aln.. in place 
of Elizabeth Simpson. Incumhent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Leon M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Roanoke, Ala., in place 
of W. Z. East. Incumbent's commission expired November 13, 
1917. 

ARIZONA. 


Leslie C. Jolly to be postmaster at Clarkdale, Ariz., in place of 
Otto Janssen, resigned. 

Mary E. Brown to be postmaster at Parker, Ariz., in place of 
Allen W. Bryant, resigned. 

John W. Brown to be postmaster at St. Johns, Ariz., in place 
of C. Scheele. Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Jennie F. Curry to be postmaster at Camp Curry, Cal., in place 
of David A. Curry, deceased, 
Janet D. Watson to be postmaster at Tahoe, Cal., in place of 
Herbert S. Watson, resigned. 
Susan M. Sigler to be postmaster at Universal City, Cal., ia 
place of Frederick Donaghy, deceased. 
COLORADO. 


William M. Kintner to be postmaster at Swink, Colo., in place 
of David M. Fox, resigned. 
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FLORIDA, , 
Walter B. Leonard to be postmaster at Hastings, Fla., in 
place of Charles E. Kettle, resigned, 


ILLINOIS. 
Patrick H. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Tiskilwa, III., in 
place of Addie M. Chenoweth, deceased. 
KANSAS. 
Henry Mattison to be postmaster at Mount Hope, Kans., 
place of W. E. Mattison, deceased. 
KENTUCKY. 
H. Otto Razor to be postmaster at Salt Lick, Ky., in place of 
E. Thurston Royse, deceased. 
LOUISIANA, 0 
Clifford C. Anderson, jr., to be postmaster at Lake Arthur, 
La., in place of W. G. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 28, 1917. 
Edwin H. Hall to be postmaster at Mooringsport, La., in 
place of M. M. Bonham, resigned. 


Maggie E. Jones to be postmaster at Ringgold, La., in place of 
Maggie Tooke. Office became presidential October 1. 1917. 
MISSOURI. 
Robert S. Harriman to be postmaster at Pilot Grove, Mo., in 


place of Edverda Barnes, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Francis J. Imlay to be postmaster. at Allenhurst, N. J., in place 
of R. Crawford. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
Clark P. Kemp to be postmaster at Little Silver, N. J., in 
place of George E. Borden, resigned. 
J. Edward Harned to be postmaster at Woodbridge, N. J., in 
place of John F. Ryan, resigned. 
NORTH ‘CAROLINA, 
Roy E. Wilder to be postmaster at Spring Hope, N. C., in 
place of Joseph S. Stallings, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Swain G. Northfield to be postmaster at Edinburg, N. Dak., 
in place of Andrew C. Jensen, declined. 
OHIO. 
William H. Wisman to be postmaster at New Paris, Ohio, in 
place of Harry D. Collins, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Fred O. Weldon to be postmaster at Comanche, Okla,, in place 
of Jessie A. Tucker, resigned. 
John L. Rogers to be postmaster at New ‘Wilson, Okla., in 
place of Roy M. Mobley, resigned. 
Victor A. Schiefelbusch to be postmaster at Sand ‘Springs, 
Okla., in place of Lee B. Fitzhugh, resigned. 
Joshua W. Anderson to be postmaster at Talihina, Okla., in 
place of James N. Ross, resigned. 
TENNESSEE. l 
Cleveland M. Reames to be postmaster at Somerville, Tenn.. 
in place of J. N. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission en 
June 10, 1917. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
W. S. Lee to be postmaster at Charlotte Amalie, Virgin 
Islands, 
WYOMING. 
Minnie C. Corum to be postmaster at Encampment, Wyo., in 
place of W. H. Wolferd, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 16 
(legislative day of February 15), 1918. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE Anztx. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Littell to be brigadier general. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
William Charles Munly, 
Albert Elwood Pagan, 
Forrest Pitt Baker, 

Cole Blease Gibson, } 
-George William Rice, | 
Royal Kendall Stacey, f 
William Campbell Colbert, 

Ernest Leroy Wilson, 
William Stephen Culpepper, 
Charles Roland Glenn, 
Gordon Adams Clapp, and 
Clive Paul Mueller, 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARAM. 
Ansel G. Wineman to be second lieutenant. 
PROVISIONAL -APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


* To be second ‘lieutenants. 


George E. Kraul, 

Peter A. Ryan, 

Archie D. Cameron, 

Ray W. Miner, and - 
Jack A. Nichols. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, FN ‘THE ÀRMY, 
INFANTRY ARM, 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, 

First Lieut. John E. Haywood, 

First Lieut. Willis H. Hale, 

First Lieut. Noe C. Killian, 

First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns, 

First Lieut. Walter R. Mann, 

First Lieut. Henry W. Lee. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulskl, 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir, 

First Lieut. William P. Seobey, 

First Lieut. William C. Moore, 

First Lieut. Albion ‘Smith, 

First Lieut. Le Roy Lutes, 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick, 

First Lieut, Herman F. Kramer, 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers, 

First Lieut. William H. .Coacher, 
First Lieut. Edward 8. Johnston, and 
First Lieut. John T. Henderson. 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. William F. Johnson, 
Second Lieut. Earle T. Decker, 
Second Lieut. Uel Stephens, 
Second Lieut. Jack A. Nichols, 
Second Lieut. George E. Kraul, 
Second Lieut. Peter A. Ryan, 
Second Lieut. Archie D. Cameron, 
Second Lieut. Ray W. Miner, 
Second Lieut. Harry A. Seymour, 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Oliver, 


Second Lieut. Ralph K. Fletcher, 


Second Lieut. Thomas R. McCarron, 
Second Lieut. Le Roy W. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Oscar P. Hilburn, 
Second Lieut. Ray A. Martin, 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Troxell, 
Second Lieut. Thomas E. Hibben, 
Second Lieut. Edward R. Schauffler, 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Kuerzi, 

Second Lieut. Vance L. Richmond, 
Second Lieut. Orlando C. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Frank H. Hollingsworth, 
Second Lieut. Earle T. Loucks, 

Second Lieut. Alfred D. Cameron, 
Second Lieut. Keelah Bouve, 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Havens, 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Pierce, 

Second Lieut. John G. Davis, 

Second Lieut. William E. G. Cooper, 
Second Lieut. Thomas A. O’Brien, 
Second Lieut. George H. Passmore, 
Second Lieut. Wayne Marshall, 

Second Lieut. George O. A. Daughtry, jr., 
Second Lieut. Edward A. O'Malley, jr., 
Second Lieut. Eugene J. M. Fitz-Gerald, 
Second Lieut. Francis:M. Fuller, 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Hayne, jr., 
Second Lieut, Newton G. Bush, 
Second Lieut. Paolo H. Sperati, 
Second Lieut. Alan L. Hart, 

Second Lieut. Worden H. 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Bonnell, 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Morian, 
Second Lieut. Le Roy W. Nichols, 
Second Lieut. Francis D. 


Ross, 
Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll, 
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Second Lieut. Sidney A. Sands, 
Second Lieut. Harvey J. Silvestone, 


Second Lieut. Christian A. Schwarzwaelder, 


Second Lieut. Charles M. Chamberlain, jr., 
Second Lieut. Allan B. Clayton, 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Sepulveda, 
Second Lieut. Howard N. Merrill, 
Second Lieut. Sherman L. Hougen, 
Second Lieut. Melvin P. Spalding, 
Second Lieut. Bernard Meredith, 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Johnstone, 
Second Lieut. Manoah N. Swetnam, 
Second Lieut. William F. Newton, 
Second Lieut. Andrew F. Hassel, 
Second Lieut. George S. V. Little, 
Second Lieut. Gordon F. Stephens, 
Second Lieut. William MacG. Hall, 
Second Lieut. William O. Nelson, 
Second Lieut. Pierce Butler, jr., 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Ames, 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Bolte, 
Second Lieut. William A. Moss, 
Second Lieut. Eugene C. Callahan, 
Second Lieut. William H. Duncan, 
Second Lieut. John B. Brainerd, jr. 
Second Lieut. Theodore F. Wessels, 
Second Lieut. Edward Law, 

Second Lieut. Sherman K. Burke, 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. McChrystal, 
Second Lieut. Reynier J. Wortendyke, jr., 
Second Lieut. Malcolm F. Lindsey, 
Second Lieut. Willard Smith, 
Second Lieut, Jean E. Nelson, 
Second Lieut. Kirkwood D. Scott, 
Second Lieut. Horace O. Cushman, 
Second Lieut. William M. Hutson, 
Second Lieut. Thomas M. Galbreath, jr., 
Second Lieut. Carter Glass, jr., 
Second Lieut. Lambert A. Wood, 
Second Lieut. Thomas Phillips, 
Second Lieut. David H. Finley, 
Second Lieut. Robert S. F. Randolph, 
Second Lieut. Eli A. Barnes, 
Second Lieut. Richard F. Bailey, 
Second Lieut. Myron M. Andrews, 
Second Lieut. Richard S. Hevenor, 
Second Lieut. Albert E. Purchas, jr., 
Second Lieut. Bryan G. Dancy, 
Second Lieut. Vinton L. James, jr., 
Second Lieut. William F. Campbell, 
Second Lieut. Louis T. Bass, 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Carey, 
Second Lieut. Stuart Cutler, 

Second Lieut. Elbert G. Spencer, 
Second Lieut. John R. Boatwright, 
Second Lieut. Graeme K. Howard, 
Second Lieut. Lester N. Allyn, 
Second Lieut. Henry L. Barrett, 
Second Lieut. Howard W. Sears, 
Second Lieut. Raphael Semmes, 
Second Lieut. Robert E. McDonald, 
Second Lieut. Elmer R. Ames, 
Second Lieut. Thomas S. Morrison, jr., 
Second Lieut. Raymond R. Tourtillott, 
Second Lieut. George A. Hadd, 
Second Lieut. Leo A. Dunbar, 
Second Lieut. James S. Candee, 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Cromwell, 
Second Lieut. Harry M. Mayo, jr., 
Second Lieut. Bernard P. Hoey, 
Second Lieut. Arleigh L. Willis, 
Second Lieut. Eustace P. Strout, 
Second Lieut. Wallace W. Parker, 
Second Lieut. Ray M. Hare, 
Second Lieut. Walter Francis Mullins, 
Second Lieut. Henry L. P. King, 
Second Lieut. Craig P. Cochrane, 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Koster, 
Second Lieut. Alfred J. MeMullin, 
Second Lieut. Eugene E. Pratt, 
Second Lieut. Julien H. Needler, 
Second Lieut. Frank J. Knell, 
Second Lieut. Gerald L. Marsh, 
Second Lieut. William A. Wieland, 
Second Lieut. John Conrad Cattus, 


Second Lieut. Edmond §. Donoho, 
Second Lieut. Donald N. Swain, 
Second Lieut. John F. Mead, 
Second Lieut. Charles McF. Petty, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Black, 
Second Lieut. Robert J. McElroy, 
Second Lieut. George P. Seneff, 
Second Lieut. Harry C. Boehme, 
Second Lieut. Russell G. Ayers, 
Second Lieut. William A. Wappenstein, 
Second Lieut. Charles H, Owens, 
Second Lieut. Carter Collins, 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Lovejoy, 
Second Lieut. William A. Gray, jr., 
Second Lieut. Hays Matson, 

Second Lieut. George E. Abrams, 
Second Lieut. Clifton R. Breckinridge, Jr., 
Second Lieut. Charles McKnight, jr., 
Second Lieut. Richard L. Tayloe, 
Second Lieut. Albert D. Foster, 
Second Lieut. Ralph Eberlin, 
Second Lieut. Edward T. Harrison, 
Second Lieut. Donald P. Spalding, 
Second Lieut. Ercil D. Porter, 
Second Lieut. Warner Harwood, 
Second Lieut. Clyde A. Fowler, 
Second Lieut. Laurence J. Potter, 
Second Lieut. Claude A. White, 
Second Lieut. Brayton Wilbur, 
Second Lieut. John F. Farnsworth, 
Second Lieut. Chester B. Blakeman, 
Second Lieut. Henry N. Bakken, 
Second Lieut. Archer L. Lerch, 
Second Lieut. Rodney S. Sprigg, 
Second Lieut. Milton W. Emmett, 
Second Lieut. John A. Pierce, 

Second Lieut. Wendell L. Clemenson, 
Second Lieut. Jonathan W. Edwards, 
Second Lieut. William H. Thomas,. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Deahl, jr., 
Second Lieut. Frank M. Ogden, 
Second Lieut. Bruce F. Higginbotham, 
Second Lieut. William O. Owen, 
Second Lieut. Arcadi Gluckman, 
Second Lieut. Reginald D. Grout, 
Second Lieut. Dale M. Hoagland, 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Campbell, jr., 
Second Lieut. Maurice W. Ocheltree, 
Second Lieut. Roy T. Rouse, 

Second Lieut. Ivan B. Snell, 

Second Lieut. Wendell Westover, 
Second Lieut. James W. Rice, 
Second Lieut. William Edgar, 
Second Lieut. Gustav H. Lamm, 
Second Lieut. James P. Gammon, 
Second Lieut. James A. Giacomini, 
Second Lieut. Henry K. White, 
Second Lieut. Alva W. Snyder, 
Second Lieut. Ralph P. Van Zile, 
Second Lieut. Talbott B. Fowler, 
Second Lieut. Matthew F. Garvey, 
Second Lieut. Samuel L. Metcalfe, 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Halsey, 
Second Lieut. Kirby Green, 

Second Lieut. Myron J. Conway, 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Reed, 
Second Lieut. Samuel H. Ladensohn, 
Second Lieut. Clyde A. Ames, 
Second Lieut. Irwin L. Lummis, 
Second Lieut. Joseph G. Babb, 
Second Lieut. Hollis B. Hoyt, 
Second Lieut. Clarence M. Collord, 
Second Lieut. Russell L. McKown, 
Second Lieut. Frederick W. Hackett, 
Second Lieut. Roy G. Rom, 

Second Lieut. Fred H. Reynolds, 
Second Lieut. Van C. Walton, 
Second Lieut. Matthew W. Steele, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence W. Marshall, 
Second Lieut. John A. Otto, 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Sweet, 
Second Lieut. Walter D. Luplow, 
Second Lieut. John H. Helmer, 
Second Lieut. Sidney P. Howell, 
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Second Lieut, Henrick Antet, 
Second Lieut. John L. Weeks, 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Levy, 
Second Lieut. Lewis R. Byington, 
Second Lieut. Cecil W. Borton, 
Second Lieut. Donald Timerman, 
Second Lieut. Harper A. Holt, 
Second Lieut. Leon L. Kotzbue, 
Second Lieut. Leander 1. Sheilex, 
Second Lieut. Arvid P. Creonquist, 
Second Lieut. James E. Cole, jr., 
Second Lieut. Roger Morton. 
Second Lieut. Gunther Orsinger. 
Second Lieut. Gregory A. Harrison, 
Second Lieut. Paul McC. Boston, 
Second Lieut. Elmer L. Mott, 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Holmes, 
Second Lieut. Harold W. Batchelder, 
Second Lieut. Jay H. Cushman, 
Second Lieut. John P. Redwood, 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Engle, 
Second Lieut. Samuel V. Dinkins, 
Second Lieut. Roscoe I. MaeMillan, 
Second Lieut. Nicholas D. Weodward, 
Second Lieut. Henry R. Horak, 
Second Lieut. James F Burke, 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Switzer, 
Second Lieut. William K. Dickson, 
Second Lieut. Clarence A. Martin, 
Second Lieut. Elmer J. Croft, i 
Second Lieut. Mark G. Brislawn, 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Noel. 
Second Lieut. Henning Linden, 
Second Lieut. Gerold E. Luebhen, 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Procter, 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Kelley. 
Second Lieut. George J. Leftwich, jr, 
Second Lieut, Neely Powers, 
Second Lieut. Harrison G. Reynolds, 
Second Lieut. Trevor W. Swett, 
Second Lieut. George Read, jr.. 
Second Lieut. James C. Clements, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Jacobs, 
Second Lieut. Hanford MacNider, 
Second Lieut. Alexander D. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Wigton, 
Second Lieut. Eric F. Pihlgard, 
Second Lieut. Leslie N. Ross, 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Mudge, jr, 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Nicholl, 
Second Lieut. James L. Hubbell. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin H. Decker, 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Dumas, 
Second Lieut. Edwin E, Keatley, 
Second Lieut. W. R. Barksdate Stevens, 
Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazzard, 
Second Lieut. Moses Taylor, jr., 
Second Lieut. George H. McKee, 
Second Lieut. Lett W. Bissell, 
Second Lieut. William B. White, 
Second Lieut. George C. Parkhurst, 
Second Lieut. Luther W. Turner, 
Second Lieut. William H. Deyo, 
Second Lieut. Francis W. Dum, 
Second Lieut. Don M. Scott, 
Second Lieut. Allen W. Cook. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Wysor, Ir., 
Second Lieut. Robert Dechert. 
Second Lieut. James E. Wharton, 
Second Lieut. William O. Wyckoff, 
Second Lieut. Carleton Smith, 
Second Lieut. Paul ©. Gripper. 
Second Lieut. Martin D. Barndollar, jr, 
Second Lieut. Raymond C. Alley, 
Second Lieut. Francis C. Lewis, 
Second Lieut. Lewis Simons, 
Second Lieut. James H. Day, 
Second Lieut. James M. Austin, 
Second Lieut. Albert W. Vinal, 
Second Lieut. Paul G. Corker, 
Second Lieut. Hiram Russell Ide, 
Second Lieut. James A. Rogers, 
Second Lieut. Randolph R. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Leon R. Mead, 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Conick, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Loren A. Wetherby, 
James J. Coghlan, 
Samuel H. Cross, 
Carl U. Luers, 


Second Lieut. Bernard B. McMahon, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Carlton Banigan, 
Winchester Kelso, jr., 
George E. Fingarson, 
Leaver Richardson, 
Lawrence M. York, 
James F. Lilley, 
Elwood M. S. Steward, 
Herbert L. Seales, 
Ernest Albert Rudelius, 
Joseph W. Emery, Ir., 


Second Lieut. William L. Blanton, 
Second Lieut. Harold E. Stureken, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Milton Petersen, 
Gillette Hill, 


Second Lieut. Stuart M. Firth, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Porter P. Wiggins, 
Eugene W. Markey, 
Barnard Pierce, 
Robert A. Cochran, 
Proctor Calvin Gilson, 


Second Lieut. Paul B. Matlock, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Nevin, 2d, 
Second Lieut. William L. Kleitz, 
Second Lieut. Orville W. Harris, 
Second Lieut. Stanley Raymond Putnam, 
Second Lieut. Harold D. Comey, 
Second Lieut. John T. Zellars, 
Second Lieut. Alexander C. Dick, 
Second Lieut. Richard A. McClure, 
Second Lieut. Robert K. Massie,jr., 
Second Lieut. Twomey M. Clifford, 
Second Lieut. Harry A. Welsch, jr., 
Second Lieut. Tranny L. Gaddy, 
Second Lieut. Dennis J. O'Toole, 
Second Lieut. Melvin H. Leonard, 
Second Lieut. Ben C. Marable, 
Second Lieut. Arthur A. Weiskopf, 
Second Lieut. Francis O. Noble, 
Second Lieut. John A. Ballard, 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Martin, 
Second Lieut. Herbert T. Perrin, 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Pope, jr., 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Conmy. 
Second Lieut. Emons B. Whisner, 
Second Lieut. George W. Griner, Jr., 
Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry, 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Pearee, jr., 
Second Lieut. Edward D. McDougal, jr., 
Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry, 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor, 
Second Lieut. John Doble, 
Second Lieut. Moses McK. Darst, 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Dresser, 
Second Lieut. James G. Carr, 
Second Lieut. Daniel E. Farr, and 
Second Lieut. Chester MeN. Woolworth, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. David C. Kelly, 
Second Lieut. Edward F. Chase, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Wheeler, 
Second Lieut. Catesby ap L. Jones, 
Second Lieut. William W. Savage, 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Schaefer, jr., 
Second Lieut. LeRoy A. Whittaker, 
Second Lieut. Harold W. Kramer, 
Second Lieut. Harold P. Detwiler, 
Second Lieut. Clarence F. Hofstetter, 
Second Lieut. John J. Vandenburgh, 
Second Lieut. Paul S. Roper, 
Second Lieut. John S. Beck, 
Second Lieut. Clarence G. DeSwarte, 
Second Lieut. Bradley B. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Mahlon A. Combs, 
Second Lieut. Leslie A. Kibbe, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence L. Clayton, 
Second Lieut. Sanford D. Ashford, 
Second Lieut. William Mayer, 
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Second Lieut. James L. Craig, 
Second Lieut. Glenn H. Stough, 
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Second Lieut. Max W. Thornburg, 
Second Lieut. George W. Farnham, 


Second Lieut. Charles E. Loucks, Second Lieut. Richard M. Kimball, 
Second Lieut. Edmund B. Tazewell, Second Lieut. Edwin F. Barry, 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Cochran, Second Lieut. Eugene S. Taliaferro, 
Second Lieut. Bruce W. Thayer, Second Lieut. Robert A. Clyde, 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Cox, Secong Lieut. Andrew F. Patterson, 
Second Lieut. Paul J. Hunt, Second Lieut. Forrest G. Tucker, 
Second Lieut. Chauncey K. Smullen, ` Second Lieut. Howard T. Evans, 
Second Lieut. Moses W. Pettigrew, Second Lieut. Spessard L. Holland, 
Second Lieut. Harold H. Hilton, Second Lieut. William P. E. Ainsworth, 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Kraus, Second Lieut. Herbert F. E. Bultman, 
Second Lieut. Milton M. Levy, Second Lieut. Donald F. McClure, 
Second Lieut. D. Marshall Taylor, Second Lieut. Wilton B. Persons, 
Second Lieut. Samson H. Rosenblatt, Second Lieut. Homer Case, 

Second Lieut. Hugh N. Mayor, : Second Lieut. Edward P. Sykes, 
Second Lieut. George A. Woody, Second Lieut. John V. Ray, 

Second Lieut. Maurice R. Gowing, Second Lieut. Burleigh A. Lum, 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey M. O'Connell, Second Lieut. Wilbur S. Vaughan, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Goeppert, Second Lieut. Reginald S. Fleet, 
Second Lieut. Frank R. Rawson, Second Lieut. Roland D. Hawkins, 
Second Lieut. Francis Bell, jr., Second Lieut, Melzar M. Whittlesley, 
Second Lieut. Harrison G. Overend, Second Lieut. Roscoe P. De Witt, 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Gower, Second Lieut. John G. Murphy, 
Second Lieut. Guy C. Smith, Second Lieut. Walter J. Collet, 
Second Lieut. Otis C. Moore, Second Lieut. Joe J. Miller, 

Second Lieut. George C. Tinsley, Second Lieut. John Van A. Mackenzie, 
Second Lieut. Arthur F. Gilmore, Second Lieut. Frank J. McSherry, 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Hobson, Second Lieut. George F. A. Mulcahy, 
Second Lieut. John T. Lewis, Second Lieut. Charles S. Hammond, 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Upham, Second Lieut. William B. Jones, 
Second Lieut. Julian D. Conover, Second Lieut. Cornelius S. Whittelsey, 
Second Lieut. Ralph A. Grant, Second Lieut. Carleton, E. Saecker, 
Second Lieut. Alvah P. R. Conklin, Second Lieut. Robert B. Adams, 
Second Lieut. William Q. Jeffords, jr., Second Lieut. Clarence C. Harshman, 
Second Lieut. Fréderick W. Gilchrist, Second Lieut. Lewis J. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. Samuel L. McCroskey, Second Lieut. Pennock H. Orr, 
Second Lieut. George A. Patrick, z Second Lieut. John K. Christmas, 
Second Lieut. Horace H. Powers, Second Lieut. James M. Harris, 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Thee, Second Lieut. Walter B. Littlefield. 
Second Lieut. Gwynne C. McCaustland, Second Lieut. Philip H. Middleditch, 
Second Lieut. Wayne E. Davis, Second Lieut. Wilfrid W. Montagne, 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Bucher, Second Lieut. Donald B. Webster, 
Second Lieut. Edgar W. King, : Second Lieut. George B. Roberts, 
Second Lieut. John W. Dillard, Second Lieut. Frank E. O'Neill, 
Second Lieut. Jesse K. Mattox, Second Lieut. Banks G. Moreland, 
Second Lieut. Wallace E. Armstrong, Second Lieut. Monroe Warren, 
Second Lieut. Riley E. MeGarraugh, Second Lieut. James M. Ralston, 
Second Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge, Second Lieut. Ransom D. Spann, 
Second Lieut. David Beale, Second Lieut. Donald G. Crowell, 
Second Lieut. Charles T. Trickey, Second Lieut. Arthur C. Hawkins, 
Second Lieut. Allan P. Bruner, Second Lieut. Otto de Lorenzi, 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. McGinnis, Second Lieut. Richard M. Kew, 
Second Lieut. Francis S. Sweet, Second Lieut. Alexander G. Campbell, 
Second Lieut. Arch C. Huston, = Second Lieut. Ernest R. Cumpbell, 
Second Lieut. Ulric J. Mengert, Second Lieut. Joseph G. Pringle, 
Second Lieut. Hugo Dalsheimer, Second Lieut. John W. Card, 

Second Lieut. Richard W. Coward, Second Lieut. Jack Phinizy. 

Second Lieut. Edward T. Browne, Second Lieut. Manly B. Gibson, 
Second Lieut. John O. Merrill, Second Lieut. Charles H. Hagelstein, 
Second Lieut. Horace C. Levinson, Second Lieut. Huntington R. Hardwick, 
Second Lieut. Percival S. Howe, jr., Second Lieut. Robert C. Jordon, jr., 
Second Lieut. Miles W. Kresge, Second Lieut. Malcolm S. Cone, 
Second Lieut. Edwin S. Roscoe. y Second Lieut. Alvah E. Moody, 
Second Lieut. George W. Ricker, Second Lieut. Robert K. Gooch, 
Second Lieut. Edward S. Fraser, Second Lieut. Oliver N. Hollis. 
Second Lieut. Milton W. Pollock, Second Lieut. Cranston B. Rader, 
Second Lieut. Sumner T. Pike, Second Lieut. Cedric E. Scheerer, and 
Second Lieut. Sealand W. Landon, jr., Second Lieut. Geoffrey Marshall. 


Second Lieut. Harold Connett, 
Second Lieut. Leslie Clyde, 
Second Lieut. John M. Silkman, 
Second Lieut. John S. Jenkins, jr., 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Stanley R. Mickelsen, Second Lieut. Joseph I. Cohen, 
Second Lieut. William LeRoy Hart, Second Lieut. Henry A. Barber, jr., 
Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Morse, Second Lieut. Robert A. Willard, 
Second Lieut. George P. Lee, Second Lieut. John M. Erwin, 


Second Lieut. Ralph E. Glasheen, 
Second Lieut. Earnest J. Oglesby, 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Vigneron, 
Second Lieut. Carroll G. Riggs, 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Meredith, 
Second Lieut. Dana L. Barbour, 
Second Lieut. Ralph Beatley, 


Second Lieut. William B. Carswell, jr., 
Second Lieut. Wilson G. Bingham, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Bartley, 
Second Lieut. Robert MacD. Graham, 
Second Lieut. Rudolph F. Whitelegg, 
Second Lieut. Loyd Van H. Durfee, 
Second Lieut. John H. Norton, 


1918. 


Second Lieut. William W. Paca, 
Second Lieut. John T. B. Bissell, 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Mahoney, 
Second Lieut. George S. Eyster, 
Second Lieut. Henry R. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. William McC. Chapman, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth P. Murray, 
Second Lieut. Roger W. Stembridge, 
Second Lieut, Norman McNeill, 
Second Lieut. Glen H. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Bryant E. Moore, 
Second Lieut. Leo V. Warner, 
Second Lieut. Howard A. Deas, 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Bobrink, 
Second Lieut. Onslow S. Rolfe, 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Freeman, 
Second Lieut. Henry P. Gantt, 
Second Lieut. Jesse B. Matlack, 
Second Lieut. Julius E. Schaefer, 
Second Lieut. Theodore D. Schmidt, 
Second Lieut. Parry W. Lewis, 
Second Lieut. Edward W. Timberlake, 
Second Lieut. Vincent N. Taylor, 
Second Lieut. William W. Jenna, 
Second Lieut. William R. Fleming, 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Cole, 
Second Lieut. Francis P. Simpson, 
Second Lieut. Harry C. Barnes, jr., 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Hoffman, 
Second Lieut. Clare W. Woodward, 
Second Lieut. John S. Mallory, 
Second Lieut. Frederick D. Sharp, 
Second Lieut. William S. Barrett, 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Goode, 
Second Lieut. Harry N. Rising, 
Second Lieut. Josephus B. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Demuth, 
Second Lieut. Lowell M. Riley, 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Maling, 
Second Lieut. George D. Watts, 
Second Lieut. Emil Krause, 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Bacon, 
Second Lieut. Walker G. White, 
Second Lieut. Earle E. Sarcka, 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. House, 
Second Lieut. Arthur O. Purvis, 
Second Lieut. James J. Hea, 
Second Lieut. Edgar B. Moomau. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Long, 
Second Lieut. Carlisle B. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. William E. Whittington, 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Milan, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Bringham, 
Second Lieut. Horace Harding, 
Second Lieut. Earle A. Billings, and 
Second Lieut. Royal H. Place. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Dean I. Piper, 

Second Lieut. Otto M. Jank. 

Second Lieut. Herman U. Wagner, 
Second Lieut. Philip S. Day, 

Second Lieut. George W. Hirsch, 
Second Lieut. Forrest C. Shaffer, 
Second Lieut. William R. Deeble, jr., 
Second Lieut. Frank F. Reed, 

Second Lieut. John W. Coffey, 
Second Lieut, Frank C. Meade, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence Dwight, 
Second Lieut. Everett T. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Clyde H. Morganthaler, 
Second Lieut. Willard M. Hall, 
Second Lieut. Tracy C. Dickson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Hasbrouck, 
Second Lieut. Howard P. Faust, 
Second Lieut. John T. de Camp, 
Second Lieut. Wallace D. Collins, 
Second Lieut. Sargent P. Huff, 
Second Lieut. William H. Donaldson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Black, 
Second Lieut. Willard D. Murphy, 
Second Lieut. Council B. Palmer, and 
Second Lieut. John C. Hawkins. 
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INFANTRY ARM. 


To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. Paul Giddings, 
Lieut. Col. Edward S. Walton, 
Lieut. Col. Alfred T. Smith, 
Lieut. Col. Ira L. Reeves, 
Lieut. Col. Fred L. Munson, 
Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Anderson, jr., 
Lieut. Col. John E. Hunt, 
Lieut. Col. Claude H. Miller, and 
Lieut. Col. Harold B. Fiske. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Edwin J. Nowlen, 
Maj. Raymond Sheldon, 


Mag. Edwin J. Bracken, 


Maj. George W. England, 

Maj. Clyde B. Parker, 

Maj. Alvin C. Voris, 

Maj. Frank R. Curtis, 

Maj. Fred L. Davison, 

Maj. George E. Kumpe, 

Maj. Milo C. Corey, 

Maj. Arthur M. Ferguson, 

Maj. De Witt W. Chamberlin, 

Maj. Walter H. Johnson, 

Maj. Robert G. Rutherford, jr., 

Maj. Robert E. Grinstead, 

Maj. Albert S. Williams, 

Maj. William B. Graham, 

Maj. Charles J. Nelson, 

Maj. E. Alexis Jeunet. 

Maj. Charles H. Danforth, 

Maj. Gideon H. Williams, 

Maj. Leonard T. Baker, 

Maj. Charles S. Frank, 

Maj. Franklin S. Leisenring, 

Maj. Charles F. Andrews, 

Maj. Allan L. Briggs, 

Maj. James M. Petty, 

Maj. John B. Shuman, 

Maj. Charles G. Lawrence, 

Maj. Frederic G. Kellond, 

Maj. William P. Kitts, 

Maj. Walter Harvey, 

Maj. Frank B. Davis, 

Maj. Harry D. Mitchell, 

Maj. Ode C. Nichols, and 

Maj. Kirwin T. Smith. . 
To be majors. 


Capt. Joseph E. Barzynski, 
Capt. Ben W. Feild, 

Capt. Bloxham Ward, 

Capt. Paul H. Clark, 

Capt. Thomas H. Lowe, 
Capt. James W. H. Reisinger, jr., 
Capt. Rupert A. Dunford. 
Capt. Charles C. Bankhead, 
Capt. John P. Adams, 

Capt. Ira Longanecker, 
Capt. William C. Whitener, 
Capt. Frederick J. Ostermann, 
Capt. William J. Connolly, 
Capt. Everett D. Barlow, jr., 
Capt. Lawrence E. Hohl. 
Capt. James G. Boswell, 
Capt. Arthur D. Minick, 
Capt. Paul R. Manchester, 
Capt. Byard Sneed, 

Capt. Oscar Westover, 

Capt. Martyn H. Shute, 
Capt. Fred A. Cook, 

Capt. George G. Bartlett, 
Capt. Henry B. Clagett, 
Capt. Richard H. Jacob, 
Capt. Ralph A. Jones, 

Capt. Hugo D. Schultz, 
Capt. Jacob E. Fickel, 

Capt. Jesse W. Boyd, 

Capt. Ebenezer G. Beuret, 
Capt. Rush B. Lincoln, 

Capt. Walter F. L. Hartigan, 
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Capt. Bruce Magruder, 
Capt. George H. Huddleson, 
Capt. George C. Keleher, 
Capt. Harry H. Pritchett, 
Capt. Edgar L. Field, 

Capt. Earl C. Buck, 

Capt. Jere Baxter, 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, 
Capt. James M. Lockett, 
Capt. Eugene Robinson, 
Capt. Jesse C. Drain, 

Capt. Alexander W. Chilten, 
Capt. William E. Morrison, 
Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, 
Capt. Charles H. Rice, 
Capt. Irving J. Palmer, 
Capt. Melvin G. Faris, 
Capt, Alexander W. Maish, 
Capt. William J. McCaughey, 
Capt. Eugene R. Householder, 
Capt. Eugene Santschi, jr., 
Capt. William A. Ganoe, 
Capt. Elmer F. Rice, 

Capt. Benjamin F. Castle, 
Capt. John W. Lang, i 
Capt. George T. Everett, 
Capt. Henry H. Arnold, 
Capt. Walter R. Wheeler, 
Capt. Barton K. Yount, 
Capt. Denham B. Crafton, 
Capt. William E. Selbie, 
Capt. John L. Jenkins, 
Capt. Charles H. White, 
Capt. Alvin G. Gutensohn, 
Capt. Stanley L. James, 
Capt. John S. Sullivan, 
Capt. Bruce B. Buttler, 
Capt. Evan E. Lewis, 

Capt. Paul A. Larned, 
Capt. James H. Laubach, 
Capt. George R. Harrison, 
Capt. Ralph W. Dusenbury, 
Capt. Thomas C. Spencer, 
Capt. Fauntley M. Miller, 
Capt. Ray C. Hill, 

Capt. Patrick J. Morrissey, 
Capt. Thomas M. R. Herron, and 
Capt. John D. Reardan. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Lewis H. Rand, 
Maj. Edward M. Markham, 
Maj. Thomas H. Jackson, 
Maj. George B. Pillsbury, 
Maj. Gustave R. Lukesh, 
Maj. John R. Slattery, 
Maj. Albert E. Waldron, 
Maj. Francis A. Pope, 
Maj. Gilbert A. Youngberg. 
Maj. Edward N. Johnston, 
Maj. Clarence O. Sherrill, 
Maj. Ernest D. Peck, 
Maj. George R. Spalding, 
Maj. Elliott J. Dent, 
Maj. William P. Stokey, 
Maj. Wildurr Willing, 
Maj. William A. Mitchell, 
Maj. Mark Brooke, 
Maj. Laurence V. Frazier, 
Maj. Harold C. Fiske, 
Maj. Max C. Tyler, 
Maj. Ulysses 8. Grant, 3d, 
Maj. William H. Rose, 
Lal. Lewis M. Adams, 
Maj. William D'A. Anderson, 
Maj. Joseph H. Earle, 
Maj. Thomas M. Robins, 

$ Maj. Roger D. Black, 
Maj. Theodore H Dillon, 
Maj. De Witt C. Jones, 
Maj. Ernest Graves, 
Maj. Francis B. Wilby, 
Maj. Clarence S. Ridley, 


Maj. Alvin B. Barber, 
Maj. Roger G. Powell, 
Maj. John N. Hodges, 

Maj. James J. Loving, 
Maj. Edward D. Ardery, 
Maj. James G. Steese, 
Maj. Roger G. Alexander, 
Maj. James A. O'Connor, 
Maj. Lewis H. Watkins, 
Maj. Gilbert E. Humphrey, 
Maj. Richard Park, 

Maj. Daniel I. Sultan. and 
Maj. Glen E. Edgerton. 


To be majors. 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, 
Capt. Earl J. Atkisson, 
Capt. Richard T. Coiner, 
Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty, 
Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, 
Capt. Francis C. Harrington, 
Capt. Cleveland C. Gee, 
Capt. John M. Wright. 
Capt. John R. D. Matheson, 
Capt. William H. Sage, jr., 
Capt. Charles J, Taylor, 
Capt. Edwin H. Marks, 
Capt. Earl North, 
Capt. Albert H. Acher, 
Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, 
Capt. John C. H. Lee, 
Capt. Frank S. Besson, 
Capt. Lindsay C. Herkness, 
Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman, 
Capt. Frederick S. Strong, jr., 
Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, 
Capt. Carey H. Brown, 
Capt. Oscar N. Solbert, 
Capt. Beverly C. Dunn, 
Capt. Donald H. Connolly, 
Capt. Raymond F. Fowler, 
Capt. David McCoach, jr., 
Capt. James G. B. Lampert, 
Capt. Philip B. Fleming, 
Capt. John W. Stewart, 
Capt. Joseph C. Mehaffey, 
Capt. Paul S. Reinecke, 
Capt. Raymond A. Wheeler, 
Capt. W. Morris Chubb, 
Capt. Howard S. Bennion, 
Capt. William C. Sherman, 
Capt. Rudolph C. Kuldell, 
Capt. Roscoe C. Crawford, 
Capt. Earl G. Paules, 
Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, 
Capt. Milo P. Fox, 
Capt. John C, Gotwals, 
Capt. Francis K. Newcomer, 
Capt. Charles F. Williams, 
Capt. Gordon R. Young, 
Capt. Richard U. Nicholas, 
Capt. James A. Dorst, 
Capt. Rufus W. Putnam, 
Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver, 
Capt. William H. Holcombe, 
Capt. James B. Cress, 
Capt. Charles P. Gross, 
Capt. Bernard A. Miller, 
Capt. Peter C. Bullard, 
Capt. Brehon B. Somervell, 
Capt. Xenophon H. Price, 
Capt. Robert W. Crawford, 
Capt. Frederick S. Skinner, 
Capt. Dabney O. Elliott, 
Capt. Allen P. Cowgill, 
Capt. George F. Lewis, 
Capt. Harrison Brand, jr., 
Capt. Frederick W. Herman, 
Capt. John H. Carruth, 
Capt. Oscar O. Kuentz, 
Capt. William E. R. Covell, 
Capt. Edwin R. Kimble, 
Capt. Joseph D. Arthur, jr., and 
Capt. Ernest F. Miller. 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Maleolm Young, 
Maj. Laurence C. Brown, 
Maj. Harry L. Steele, 
Maj. Thomas F. Dwyer, 
Maj. James B. Mitchell, 
Maj. Alfred S. Morgan, 
Maj. Charles H. Hilton, 
Maj. Edward L. Glasgow, 
Maj. Percy Willis, 

Maj. William F. Stewart, jr. 
Maj. Joseph B. Douglas, 
Maj. Hudson T. Patten, 
Maj. Edward Kimmel, 
Maj. John A. Procter, 
Maj. John B. Christian, 
Maj. Frederick W. Phisterer, 
Maj. Robert H. C. Kelton, 
Maj. Percy P. Bishop, 
Maj. Henry J. Hatch, 
Maj. Elmer J. Wallace, 
Maj. William F. Hase, 
Maj. William R. Doores, 
Maj. James F. Howell, 
Maj. Jesse C. Nicholls, 
Maj. Henry W. Schull, 
Maj. Clifton C. Carter, 
Maj. Stanley D. Embick, 
Maj. William H. Monroe, 
Maj. Leonard D. Waldron, 
Maj. Ernest A. Greenough, 
Maj. Alexander Greig, jr., 
Maj. James A. Ruggles, 
Maj. Terence E. Murphy, 
Maj. Harry W. Newton, 
Maj. Allen D. Raymond, 
Maj. James R. Pourie, 
Maj. John L. Hughes, 
Maj. John W. C. Abbott, 
Maj. Harry T. Matthews, 
Maj. Harry C. Barnes, 
Maj. Stephen H. Mould, 
Maj. Louis S. Chappelear, 
Maj. Granville Sevier, 
Maj. Robert F. Woods, 
Maj. Albert C. Thompson, 
Maj. Ellison L. Gilmer, 
Maj. John McBride, jr., 
Maj. Richard K. Cravens, 
Maj. George O. Hubbard, 
Maj. James M. Wheeler, 
Maj. Harrison S. Kerrick, 
Maj. Frank J. Miller, 
Maj. Philip S. Golderman, 
Maj. Charles L. Lanham, 
Maj. George F. Connolly, 
Maj. John S. Johnston, 
Maj. Joseph S. Hardin, 
Maj. Louis E. Bennett, 
Maj. George L. Hicks, jr., and 
Maj. Lynn S. Edwards. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM; 
To be colonels, z 


Lieut. Col. Clarence N. Jones, 
Lieut. Col. Frederick B. Hennessy, 
Lieut. Col. Laurin L. Lawson, and 
Lieut. Col. John W. Kilbreth, jr. 


To be lieutenant colonels; 


Maj. Walter S. Sturgill, 
Maj. Sherman Miles, 
Maj. Cortlandt Parker, 
Maj. Richard C. Burleson, 
Maj. Joseph R. Davis, and 
Maj. John R. Starkey. 

To be majors, 
Capt. Horace H. Fuller, 
Capt. John M. McDowell, 
Capt. Raymond E. Lee, 
Capt. Jason McV. Austin, 
Capt. Belton O'N. Kennedy, 
Capt. Burton O. Lewis, 


Capt. Herbert R. Odell, and 
Capt. Clyde A. Selleck, 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Bertram N. Rock, 
First Lieut. Alexander S. Quintard, 
First Lieut. Marcus A. S. Ming. 
First Lieut. Lewis E. Goodrich, 
First Lieut. Victor R. Woodruff, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Yates, and 
First Lieut. Dan C. Schmahl. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


3 The following-named lieutenant commanders to be comman- 
ers: 

William R. Sayles, jr., and 

Charles R. Train. 

Lieut. Edgar G. Oberlin to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: : 

Karl F. Smith, 

Willis A. Lee, jr., and 

Edwin Guthrie. 

Medical Inspector Charles P. Kindleberger to be a medical 
director with the rank of captain. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical directors 
with the rank of captain: 

Arthur W. Dunbar and 

Theodore W. Richards. 

Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a medical inspector with the 
rank of commander. 

Surg. Karl Ohnesorg to be a medical inspector with the rank 
of commander. 

Surg. Frederick W. S. Dean to be a medical inspector with the 
rank of commander, 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
with the rank of lieutenant commander: 

William H. Short, 

Herbert L. Kelley, and 

Julian T. Miller. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors with 
the rank of commander, for temporary service: 

Clarence F. Ely, 

Albert J. Geiger, 

Perceval S. Rossiter, 

Charles C. Grieve, and 

John D. Manchester. 

The following-named officers to be lieutenant commanders for 
temporary service: 

Howard H. Crosby, 

George E. Brandt, 

William C. Owen, 

Francis T. Chew, 

Francis Cogswell, 

James McC. Irish, 

John B. Staley, 

Charles H. Davis, jr« 

Paul E. Speicher, 

Arthur S. Carpender, 

John L. Kauffman, 

Robert A. Burg, 

William D. Brereton, jr., 

Harrison E. Knauss, 

William R. Munroe, 

Schamyl Cochran, 

Albert M. Penn, 

William F. Gresham, 

Robert O. Baush, 

Paul H. Bastedo, 

John C. Hilliard, 

Philip Seymour, 

Frank R. Berg, 

Andrew D. Denney, 

Charles M. Yates, 

Stuart O. Greig, 

James C. Van de Carr, 

John C. Cunningham, 

Jabez S. Lowell, 

John F. Shafroth, jr., 

Karl F. Smith, 

Ernest W. McKee, 

Dallas C. Laizure, 

Jules James, 

John F. McClain, 

John R. Beardall, 

Archibald H. Douglas, 
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Bruce P. Flood, 
Henry J. White, 
Oscar W. Erickson, 
Gilbert W. Sumners, 
Henry ©. Merwin, 
Fred D. Kirtland, 
James M. Steele, 
Arthur D. Burhans, 
Casper K. Blackburn, 
Amos B. Root, 
Thomas D. Warner. 
Paul W. Rutledge, 
T. De Witt Carr, 
Albert M. Rhudy, and 
Charles P. Cecil. 

The following-named ofticers to be lileutenants Junior grade) 
for temporary service: 
Michael Higgins, 
George Crofton, 
William J. Creelman, 
Herbert E. Fish, 
Wulter S. Falk. 
Barnett B. Bowie, 

ames J. Cullen, 

John P. Richter, 

John R. Burkhart, 

John R. Likens, 

Charles Franz. 

Frank O. Wells, 

Thomas W. Smith, 

Bernhard Christensen, 

Raymond L. Drake, 

Henry Lobitz, 

John Danner, 

James F. Hopkins, 

Charles Schonborg, 

Walter J. Wortman, 

Alexander Stuart, 

William Derrington, 

Frank D. Blakely, 

James F. McCarthy, 

Frederick T. Montgomery, 

Harry Adams, 

Henry Rieck, 

John Sperle, jr., 

Constantine Clay, 

Roderick M. O'Connor, 

William Herzberg, 

Jarrard E. Jones, 


Rufus King, 

Timothy J. Keleher, 

Howard B. Mecleary, and 

Willis A. Lee, jr. 

The foliowing-named officers to be lieutenants for temporary 
service: $ 

Leon S. riske. 

Earl M. Major, 

Wiliam F. Loventhal, 

Paul R. Glutting, 

Harold M. Horne, 

Walter E. Borden, jr., 

Arthur T. Emerson. 

Arthur C. Geisenhoff, 

Grover C. Klein. 

William F. Boyer, 

Bartley G. Furey, 

Willard A. Kitts, 3d, 

Bertram J. Rodgers, 

. Carroll W. Hamill, 
Clinton H. Ha vill, 
Lew W. Bagby, 

Byron S. Dague, 
Lyman K. Swenson, 
Frank E. Beatty, jts 
Fail Morgan, 
Woodbury E. Mackay, 
Gilbert F. Bunnell, 
Thorwald A. Solberg, 
Clifford H. Roper, 
Edward P. Sauer, 
Augustus J. Selman, 
John H. Carson, 
Milton O. Carlson, 
Nobert B. Carney. 
Arthur W. Radford, 
George F. Martin, 
John A. Vincent, 
Bernard F. Jenkius, 
‘Boyd R. Alexander, 
Edward L. Ericsson, 
Frederick B. Craven, 
Richard R. Claghorn, 
Edwin S. Earnhardt, 
John M. Bloom, 
John E. Williams, 
Jesse L. Kenworthy, jr, 
Wehster M. Thompson, 
Albert E. Schrader, 


Louis R. Vail, Zenas A. Sherwin, 
William R. Casey, Paul R. Fox, 
Paul. S. Goen, Otto Boldt, 


John B. Martin, 
Arthur H. Hawley, 
David W. Harry, 
Charles S. Wolf, 
George R. C. Thompson, 
Olav Johnson, 

Ole P. Oraker, 

Byron C. Howard, 
William S. White, 
Francis G. Randall, 
Franz J. M. Parduhn, 
Henry I. Edwards, 
Christopher Murray, 
John P. Judge, 

John C. Linberg, 
Birney O. Halliwill, 
Albert Seeckts, 
William C. Bean, 
James. A. Martin, 
William H. Dayton, 
Edward W. Furey, 
Arthur W. Bird, 
Willis Dixon, 

Charles Allen, 

Adolph Peterson, 
William E. O'Connell, 
Harry T. Johnson. 
Harry N. Huxford, 
Thomas James. : 
William Fremgen, . 
Daniel W. Nelson, 
Joseph H. Aigner, 
Clarence D. Holland, 


Archibald E. Fraser, 
Harry V. Baugh, 
Dennis L. Ryan, 
Andrew DeG. Mayer, 
Arnold H. Bateman, 
Charles G. Halpine, 
Charles T. Joy, 

John S. Watters, jr., 
Alva J. Moore, 
Walter W. Webb, 
Nelson N. Gates, 
Henry L. Phelps, 
Benjamin R. Holcombe, 
Archer W. Webb, 
Charles G. Berwind, 
John E. Reinburg, 
William L. Keady, 
John A. Terhune, 
Charles J. Wheeler, x 
Theodore T. Patterson, 
John A. Sternberg, 
George P. Brewster, 
Samuel P. Ginder, 
Henry B. Broadfoot, 
Van H Ragsdale, 
John Wilkes, 

Robert J. Walker, 
Robert B. Twining, 
Homer L. Grosskopf, 
William P. Bacon, 
Henry N. Tallon, 
Wilbur W. Feineman, 
Maxwell Cole, 
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Frederick T. Lense, 
Axel V. Kettels. 
John W. Merget. 
Albert A. Hooper, 
Harry Chumpeno, 
George R. Veed, 
Niels A. Johnsen, 
Isidor Nordstrom, 
Charles H. Poster, 
James H. Bell. 

John J. Clausey, 
Charles H. Anderson, 
Edward S. Tucker, 
Charles Dunne, 
Teorge J. Lovett, 
Walter Collins, 
Frederick W. Teepe, 
Edwin W. Abel, 
Albert C. Byrne. 
George L. Russell, 
Orrin R. Hewitt, 
Otto T. Purcell. 
William R. Gardner, 
Joseph R. Bradshaw, 
George W. Fairfield, 
Willinun M. Miller, 
Joseph C. Stein, 
Louis F. Miller, 
Robert M. Huggard, 
Paul B. Cozine, 

Earl F. Holmes, 
John Atlex. 

Gregory Cullen, 
Bertram David, 
zeorge Knott. 
Thomas Macklin, 
Richard ©, Williams, 
Michael Macdonald. 
Charlos S. Schepke. 
George D. Sumonski, 
Williain O. Ning, 
James E. Orton, 
Willinm Cronan, 
Chluries L. Bridges, 
Arthure Langfield. 
Albert Klingler, 
John Ronan, 
Wiliam Seach, 
William T. MeNiff, 
Mende H. Eldridge, 
Ernest R. Piercey, 
William R. Buechner, 
Bernhard Schumacher, and 
Benjamin F. Singles. 
Lieut. Maurice R. Pierce to be a lieutenant commander for 


temporary service. 


Lieut. Charles L. Best to be a lieutenant commander for tempo- 


rary service. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Calvin T. Durgin to be lieutenant for 
temporary service. 
Lient. (Junior Grade) Humbert W. Ziroli to be a Heutenant 


for temporary service. 


Ensign Charles B. Babson te be a lieutenant (junior grade) 


for temporary service. 


The followiug-named chief warrant officers to be ensigns for 


temporary service: 


Charles B. Babson, 

Thomas W. Smith, 

William rrington, and 

Henry McEvoy. . 

Machinist Claude S. Padgett to be an ensign for temporary 


service, 


Boatswain Walter B. Buchanan to be an ensign for temporary 


service, 


The following- named officers. to be ensigns for temporary 


service: 


William: M. Fester, i 
Clarence E. Miller, 

Homer E. Curlee, 

Stuart I.. Johnson. 

Joe B. Cadenbach, 

John I.. Kershaw, 

Patrick H. Foley, and 

Harold D. Kent. 
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The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns for tem- 


porary service: 


William J. Lowe, 
Thomas F. Eagan, 
Carl H. Forth, 
William W. Funk, 
Ivan E. Pitman, 
Henry C. Vogt, 

Vern W. McGrew, 
Frank A. Jahn, 
Gustave O. Kolle, 
Robert N. Lockart, 
Conrad L. Bayer, 
Edward J. Sherry, 
Richard E. Miegel, 
William T. Crone, 
Albert F. Holst, 
Gilbert R. Whitworth, 
Conrad E. Nordhus, 
Arthur E. Redding, 
Richard Higgins, 
David R. Knape, and 
Marcus L. Kurtz. 

The following-named to be ensigns for temporary service: 
John F. W. Gray. 
Gysbert V. S. Harvey, 
James L. Lohrke, 
Fred P. Ritchie, 

John G. Kenlon, 
Hancock Banning, jr., 
Enoch S. Parson, Jr., and 
Michael Spring. 

The following-named officers to be rear admirals for tem- 


porary service: 


Joseph Strauss, 

Edward W. Eberle, and 

Robert E. Coontz. 

The following-numed officers to be captains, for temporary 


service: 


Leigh C. Palmer. 
Albert W. Marshall, 
Thomas A. Kearney, 
Dudley W. Knox, 
Edward McCauley, jr., 
Willian. L. Littlefield, 
Earl P. Jessop, 
Arthur Crenshaw, 
Amon Bronson. jr., 
Harry E. Yarnell, 
Arthur MacArthur, 
David E. Theleen. 
Arthur J. Hepburn, 
Thomas C. Hart, 
Cyrus R. Miller. 

Orin G. Murfin, and 
Luther M. Overstreet. 
The following-numed officers. to he commanders, for temporary 


service: 


David MeD. LeBreton, 
Andrew C. Piekens, 
Nathaniel H. Wright, 
Prentiss P. Bassett, 
Husband E. Kimmel, 
Robert A. Dawes, 

Paul E. Dampman, 
Clyde S. McDowell, 
Paul P. Blackburn, 
Charles. C. Soule, jr., 
Charles H. Bullock, 
Lawrence P. Treadwell, 
Halsey Powell. 

Forde A. Todd. 

Cleon W. Mauldin, 
Chester L. Hand, 
Aubery K. Shoup, 
Abram Claude. 

Nathan W. Post, 
William F. Halsey, jr., 
Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Allen B. Reed. 
Christopher R. P. Rodgers, 
David W. Bugley. 
Walter A. Smead, 
Arthur C. Kail, 
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Clarence E. Wood, 
Max M. Frucht. 
Charles S. Joyee, 
Ormond L. Cox 
Royal E. Ingersoll, 
Herbert F. Leary, 
Chester W. Nimitz, 
Reuben B. Coffey, 
Joseph V. Ogan, 
Albert T. Church, 
Logan Cresup. 
John N. Ferguson, 
Louis C. Farley, 
Arthur C. Stott. 
William S. McClintic, 
Byron McCandless, 
Roscoe C. MacFall, 
Robert L. Irvine, 
Bruce I. Cannga, and 
Walter B. Woodson. 
Robert A. Barnet, jr., to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 
PostTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY. 


Barbara A. Hogue, Benham. 
C. E. Barnett, Earlington. 
Sarah W. Simms, Springfield. 
Lewis P. Martin, Wayland. 
Samuel F. King, Winchester. 


MINNESOTA. 


Erick L. Slindee, Adams, 

Frank W. Zuffke. Backus. 
Joseph S. Stearns, Campbell. 
Charles G. Leppla, Fort Snelling. 
C. Edward Sarff, Keewatin. 

P. Andrew Bromstad, Milan. 
Walter L. O'Neill, Remer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 16, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Dear God, our loving Father in Heaven, Thou hast made 
us for Thyself and our souls are restless until they find their 
rest in Thee.“ Comes to us once more the fleeting. precious 
moment when we ore wont ‘o enter into communion with Thee 
through the gate of prayer. Be it for us a shelter from care 
and a retreat for peace. cleansing, and preparation. Banish 
from us our sin, our worldliness, our unbelief. Grant unto us 
in the stress of many conflicts and the clamor of many voices 
serenity of spirit and steadfastness to truth. Keep ever be- 
fore us the cross of Christ, the sign of his sacrifice and triumph, 
the emblem of Thy love for us, the measure of our value to 
Thee, the symbol of our possible service to each other, and the 
mark-of our eternal hope. And to-day and all our days, dear 
Lord. help us “that by the practice of those things we know 
to be true we may be led forward to a knowledge of those 
things we can not now comprehend.” Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, amen. 

The Jourtal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 

States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, was received. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad if 
the House will indulge me not to exceed three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the Evening 
Star of yesterday I find the following: 


Chairman JOHNSON, in his Pouce of legislation by slander, has at- 
tempted to down all criticism or suggested amendment of the 
details of his bill by slurring sweepingly not 2 70 the Star but all 
Washington real estate men, representing all local landlords, and even 
his fellow Representatives who had the audacity to attempt to im- 
prove his bill. Of the committee representing the Real Estate Brokers’ 
Association, Chairman JOHNSON says: They and their clients are the 


profiteers.” 


I should apply the short and ugly word to that, Mr. Speaker, 
but I shall refrain from doing so, and simply say that the news- 
paper maliciously has garbled what I said, and has put me in a 
position of saying what I did not say. I did not refer in that 
connection to the Real Estate Brokers’ Association, but instead. 
to “real estate men“ other than to that association, Further 
along the newspaper says: ; 

In deprecating a hearing of the association's committee, he says: 
„Would the gentleman advocate giving burglars and thieves a hearing 
in preparing laws to stop them from their practices?" 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what I did say will be found on page 2112 
of the Reconxp, and it is this: 

But in this instance the Washington Star is confronted by a double 
question—the Government clerks upon one side, to whom It wishes to 
sell its papers, and the real estate men upon the other side, from whom 
it receives hundreds of thousands of dollars every year in the way of 
pay for advertisements. 

Now, what I said referred to the “real estate men” and 
not to those of the Real Estate Brokers’ Associution who came 
to see me about the matter. Concerning the gentlemen who 
compose the special committee of the Real Estate Brokers’ 
Association I have no word of criticism, but instead words of 
commendation. Mr. Wardman is one of those gentlemen, and 
never yet in any of the correspondence that has reached me, 
or the telephone messages, or people who have come to see me, 
have I heard anybody charge him for profiteering; but, on the 
other hand, I have heard people say that he has protested 
against it, and would not permit people in his apartments to 
do so, Of Mr. Fairfax I have never heard any criticism. I 
never heard a word against Mr. Story. On the other hand, I 
have heard words of praise of him. 

If the Star or anybody else has so distorted my remarks or 
has misunderstood my remarks as reflecting upon any of these 
gentlemen, I regret it exceedingly. If I have been so unfor- 
tunate as to have my remarks susceptible to that sort of con- 
struction, I regret that. If, in the excitement of debate, I have 
said anything reflecting on these gentlemen, I certainly am most 
sorry for it and apologize to them for it. 

Now. there is another place, on page 2124 of the Recorp. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] was saying: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, ony one word in closing, and that is this, that 
the minority of the Committee on the District of Columbia are ag sin- 
cerely desirous of stopping unfair profiteering in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in any other part of the United States, as the majority, or 
the honorable Representative from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson|: but they 


do not want to pass a bill which they believe is not only unconstitu- 
tional, in at least one of its phases, but unworkable, and which will 


not produce the results which are believed by both sides to be desirable, 


I therefore believe that one of three courses should be followed in rela- 
tion to this bill: As no heting were given and only an hour and a 
half given to the consideration by the committee, it should be referred 
back to the committee for reformation, or—— 

Mr. Jonson of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I will, 

Mr..Jounxson of Kentucky. Would the gentleman advocate giving 
8 and thieves a hearing in preparing laws to stop them from 
their practices? 

There I was simply inquiring whether or not the gentleman 
would be willing to go beyond the Real Estate Brokers’ Assocla- 
tion in the hearings, or whether he would consent to let the 
profiteers come there and take up the time and delay the hear- 
ings on the bill. I meant nothing more than that. And yet the 
Evening Star, in its ugliness, has put me in the attitude of 
applying that language to the Real Estate Brokers’ Asseciation, 
when I never intended to do so, and the writer of that article 
knew, when he garbled what I said, that he was doing so for 
the purpose of misrepresenting me. 


NOTIFICATION OF ILLNESS OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 228, to provide 
notification of illness of soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska fisks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
lution 228, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resoived, etc., That in all cases where an enlisted man or officer of 
the United States Army is admitted to an Army hospital in conti- 
nental America on account of a dangerous injury or disease, and in 
all cases of admission for slight illness or injury and the same be- 
comes dangerous after such admission, immediate notice shall be given 
to the nearest relative of such enlisted man or officer under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I understood the reporting 


of the resolution 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right to 


object. 
Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). The Clerk read the commit- 
tee amendment instead of the original resolution, 


EVEL. 
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SHERLHY. Mr. Speaker, I feel constrained, in view 
of the necessity of getting through with the deficiency appro- 
priation bill to object to the consideration of such matters at 
this time. 
The SpAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 
Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 


Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is because I do not want to take 
time that I am objecting, not because I am hostile to what the 
gentleman desires. 

Mr. REAVIS. If there was any intention of time being 
taken on the resolution—— 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
nat. 

Mr. KITCHEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. The Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Alexender 3 Jones, Tex. Sabath 
Austin Dyer Kahn Sanders, Ind 
Bacharach Kagan Kennedy, Iowa Sanders, La, 
akes Edmonds. Kettner Schall 
Beshlin Kstopinal Kless, Pa. Scott, Mich. 
Black Fairchild, G W. LaGuardia Scott, Pa. 
Bowers oon Linthicum A! 
Britten Pers Lobeck Siegel 
Brodbeck Fiynn McCormick Sims 
Browning Francis 1 Pa. Smith, T. F. 
Brumbaugh Glass — — Stephens, Nebr, 
Burroughs: Gould Ma. Sterling, III. 
Butler Graham, Pa — 5 Strong 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gray, Ala Meeker Sullivan 
Cantril! Gray, N. J. Milter, Minn. Swift 
Capstick Greene, Mass, Morin ‘albott 
Caraway Griest Mudd Templeton 
rew Harrison, Va. Neely are 
Church H; Nelson Ward 
Clark, Pa. Heaton. Nicholls, S. C. Wanon 
Coady Heintz Nichols, Mich. Webb 
Cooper, Ohio Hensley Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
ello Hollingsworth Platt White. Me 
Cox Hood Riordan Uson 
Curry, Cal. tull, Iowa Rodenberg Winslow 
Dallinger Husted: Rose ood, Ind. 
Davidson lintchinsom Rouse 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Rowland 


The SPEAKER. On this call 319 Members have answered to 
their names. a quorum. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. FERRIS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 20 minutes in reference to a personal matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for not to exceed 20 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, on what subject? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to make some remarks upon the gen- 
tleman’s speech of yesterday concerning myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I shall not object, but I hope that the other side will be 
as liberal on similar occasions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire simply to say that 
the gentleman has the right to take the floor as a matter of 
personal privilege, and, wanting to expedite the consideration 
of the deficiency bill, I believe this is the best way to do it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what 
right he has as a matter of personal privilege? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think clearly under the precedents there 
is enough there te take at least 20 minutes’ time in argument. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
should have the time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am net ordinarily thin skinned, 
and I um not thin skinned now. I have a consciousness that I 
did no wrong in inserting that article, and I have it now. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], the leader 
on the Republican side, thinks that I made an error in incor- 
porating an editorial in the Recorp of February 4, it being a 
signed editorial by ex-Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York. It 
was not a fugitive article at all; it was signed at both ends. 
The headline said it was an editorial by Martin H. Glynn, and 
it was signed by him at the bottom. That brings the Issue 
squarely. I think I made no mistake. The gentleman thinks 
I did. I ask that the Clerk, in my time, read the editorial, and 
then the House can see who is right and who is wrong about it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker,.that editorial has been printed 
in the Recorp once, and I ask whether it is fair to have it printed 
again in this manner? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is the only way that we can arrive at what 
is right and what is wrong. The gentleman says I inserted it 
wrongfully. 

Mr. GILLETT. I said it was objectionable. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman said more than that. 

Mr. GILLETT. I should like to know what I said. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am very fond of the gentleman, and he has 
been liberal and generous to the House and he has not been 
overly partisan unless this is evidence of it, and I think the 
gentleman will do me the fairness to say that I have not been. 

Mr. GILLETT. I agree to that. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have as many friends on the Republican side 
as on the Democratic side, and I am not dealing in petty matters. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply wish to say that I was sorry yester- 
day to feel obliged to say what I did about the gentleman. 

a FERRIS. Let us have the article and we will see who is 
right. 

Mr. GILLETT. I shall not object. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, what is the article 
that is to be read? The same one—— 

The SPEAKER. The article is an editorial or a circular let- 
5 “ig something of the sort, written by ex-Gov. Glynn, of New 

or’ 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is already in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that perfectly well. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. If it is already in the Recorp, I 
object. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can not object; it is in my own 
time, and I will not yield further. 

Mr. WALSH. He can object. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will read it myself. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. > 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can not object to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. That under the rules of the House the gentle- . 
man can not read an article written by somebody else in his 
own time, if objection is made to it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think that objection is well taken 
and T do not yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I cite Rule XXX. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order the gentleman from Oklahoma is reading from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. WALSH. Section 891, Mr. Speaker, on page 423-—— 

Mr: FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want this taken out of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. It will not be taken out of the gentleman's 
time. Will the gentleman cite his authority? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a note under Rule XXX. 


The reading of papers other than the one on which the vote is about 
to be taken is usually permitted without question (citing Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 5, 5258) and a Member fn debate usually reads or has 
read such papers as he pleases, but this privilege is subject to the au- 
thority of the House if another Member objects. 

The SPEAKER. On what page is that language? 

Mr. WALSH. Section 891. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but what part of the 


page? 
Mr. WALSH. It is a foot note of this section 891, at the 
beginning of the paragraph of section 891. It further says: 


This principle applies even to the Member's own written spera 0 
— one he proposes to have read in his own time or read 

I submit, now, that if objection is made 

The SPEAKER. The question is to be decided by vote of 
the House without debate whether this paper be read or not. 
Shall it be read? 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed fo have it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 


ra 
in 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 137, noes 101. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the article. 

The Clerk began the reading of the article. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want my request read, too, so 
it will show all the proceedings that there occurred, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Ferris. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, Ferris extended his remarks by inserting the following: 


IT BECOMETH AND BEHOOVETIL MR. WADSWORTH, MR. LODGE, MR. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, MR. ROOSEVELT, AND ALL THEIR PHONOGRAPHIC CULT TO 
CHIRP LIKE A CRICKET, NOT ROAR LIKE A LION, 


{An editorial by former Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, in the 
Times-Union, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1918.] 


To-day the people of this country can be divided into two camps. 

Those who wanted war at any pe 

And those who hoped for peace, if peace could be maintained without 
the sacrifice of national honor. 

Now, we are at war and we have the astonishing anomaly of the 
leaders of the “war buzzards" trying to gnaw the vitals out of our 
Commander in Chief, while the great majority of those who stood for 
peace while peace spelled honor are 7 spose the President’s hands as 
Aaron and Hur upbeld the hands of Moses in his battle with Amalek. 

The present volcanic attack against the war licies of President 
Wilson is no haphazard incident. It is a well-laid plot, nicely trained 
and strategically timed. Its purpose, no matter how secretive its spon- 
sors, how insinuating its methods, how seductive its arguments, is to 
give the Republican Party a majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives and to pave the way for a Republican President in 1920. From a 
1 point of view this may be tolerable; from a patriotic aspect, 

a national crisis like this, it is odious and detestable. 

The business of the Nation to-day is to win the war, and the political 
leaders, who for party gain or personal aim lay the slightest obstacle 
in the way of the happy consummation of this business, clothe them- 
selves in a diabolical livery and surround their political machinations 
with a brimstone scent, a sulphurous odor offensive to the people who 
revere patriotism in politics but abhor politics in patriotism. 

For months Col, Roosevelt has been injecting litics into the war 
through his articles in the Kansas City Star and Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. With craft and caution he has planted a bomb, intended to blow 
President Wilson out of etter existence, and in this “ Guy Fawkes” 
plot he has had the unctuous assistance of Senator LODGE, of Massa- 
chusetts. and the crafty support of Senator WADSWORTH, of New York. 
But 9 and unctuousness can not win a contest like this. The 
mountain of truth is too big to be discolored by such daubing brushes, 
the facts too poren: to be minimized by impish dissimulation or dis- 
torted by cunning castigation. 

The Bible says he who draws the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Well. Roosevelt and h's followers first drew the political sword in this 
dispute, and with their assumptive valor they should not cry for 
quarter before the blade of their own rapier. 

For 16 years before the present Democratic administration the 
ee Party was the custodian of the welfare of this Nation, 
and in all these 16 years it did but little to put this country on a 
basis of adequate preparation for war. Grover Cleveland started the 
American Navy on its way to rig te strength, but Theodore Roose- 
velt, as President of the United States, inaugurated a naval program 
that curtailed the Cleveland policy. Great as our Navy is to-day, it 
would be far greater still if the policy of Cleveland had prevailed and 
the plans of Roosevelt buried in the bottom of the sea. And as it 
was with the Navy, so was it with the Army, for Theodore Roosevelt 
left the Army of the United States weaker than he had found it seven 
years before. 

No sooner, however, had Woodrow Wilson, with his panoramic view 
of the history of the world in peace time and in war time, his thor- 
ough knowledge of Democratic aspirations and economie possibilities, 
his sympathy with the masses and his consideration of the classes—no 
sooner had he become President of the United States than the wheels 
of progress were set in motion to equip this Nation as years before 
she should have been equipped for the solution of pressing national 
problems and the handling of contingencies of an international nature. 
z The rehearsal of all the — fion of President Wilson to carry out 
this progressive 8 would be superfluous here. The world knows 
it by heart. It insures him a splendid place in the annals of states- 

$ of the democratie yearning 
with which the heart of mankind and pulses to-day. And i 
carried Woodrow Wilson to wonderful victory in 1916 against an ava- 
lanche of money and a labyrinth of intrigue. 


[Laughter on Republican side.] 


His Federal reserve-bank law, which Mulhall, the famous English 
economist, said was of more worth to the world than the Panama 
Canal, saved this country, with the advent of the war, from the most 
stupendous panic in history and enabled us to ride the tumultuous 
waters of “ world-war"’ finance with hardly a squeak or a tremor of 
our old ship of state. Without this Federal reserve bank to-day the 
palke 22 we be grinding and pounding on the rocks of disaster. 

or Is all. 

From a vision almost prophetic came the Federal revenue bill which 
wrung a lordly portion of governmental revenue from internal taxes 
instead of from tariff imposts which under the baneful influence of 
war dwindled to a sum insufficient to provide lubrication for our gears 
of Government, let alone provide fuel for the Treasury boiler that 
makes the wheels of national life go round. 

Our national experience since the war started must carry conviction 
to every fair-minded American that for these two measures alone we 
owe an ineffable debt of gratitude to the wisdom and statesmanship of 

oodrow Wilson, 

And of our milit: realm we have the self-same tale. 

Theodore Roosevelt may indulge himself in all the weird daes of 
language that prana his fancy; he may insensate himself in such in- 
ene ae riot of emotional 8 as may give fire to his tongue and 

are to his imagination; but the fact remains. undeniable, ineffaceable, 


irremovable, that in two years of ante bellum days Woodrow Wilson 


did more to put our Arm 
William Howard Taft an 
of their supine reign. 


[Laughter on Republican side.] 


During these two years preparedness for a possible war was pushed 
by President Wilson as fast as the sentiment of the country would per- 
mit and quite as fast as even the most violent of his present-day 
critics then deemed expedient or politic. 

Suddenly, however, conditions created by the autocratic dogmatism of 
Germany disregarding treaties and throwing promises to the winds, 
hurled us into the seething whirlpool of war. Then the very men who 
had been at the helm of the ship of state for 16 years, the men whose 

licies had weakened the Army and stunted the Navy, began to howl 

cause we could not uP a milion men overnight and put them in 
the trenches of France in a day. They forgot the experience of Eng- 
land; they forgot the experience of France; sa forgot their own 
neglect of our martial strength; they forgot everything but their own 
personal advertisement and their own political advancement, 

Mythology tells us that Minerva sprang full-armed from the mind of 
Jupiter, and despite the fact that the age for n miracles has 
passed, these acrimonious critics demanded that the United States 
whittle rifles out of the air and 957 some sort of prestidigitorial art 
transform a million civilians into full-trained soldiers between the sink- 
ing and the rising of the sun. What these critics had failed to do in 
16 years, me insist that Woodrow Wilson should do in 16 days. The 
wind listeth in the night, the dew falls, the stars come out, the moon 
works her magic charm, and behold at dawn a full-grown mushroom 
whitens the lawn where at sunset only an embryonic stalk snuggled in 
the grass. This is the kind of marvel, this the kind of impossible leger- 
demain that Col. Roosevelt and his school demand should be duplicated 
in our military world. They demand that an invincible Army be created 
overnight out of wind and dew, starlight and moonshine. But they 
fail to provide the Aladdin's lamp with which to work the miracle; they 
fail to furnish the necromantic art wherewith to ram into a night the 
task of a decade. 

And this miracle, too, they demand in the teeth of the hoary-hended 
truth that from the days of Washington, Franklin, and Adams this 
Nation has set its face against a militaristic policy. A large Army, a 
potential Military Establishment, has been the ghost that has given this 
2 sleepless nights for 140 years—a factitious ghost, perhaps; but 
nevért eless a ghost hypnotic in its influence and awesome in Its sway. 
And the Navy, too, has been hampered by a short-sighted sentiment of 
the great interior part of the country whose congressional Representa- 
tives beraten iy opposed large naval appropriations from fear of re- 
trenchment against the “home-town” projects of their own native 
heaths. For this ingrained repugnance to a big Army, an adequate 
Navy, neither the Republicans of to-day or the Democrats of to-day are 
to blame. The fault lies at the door of the predominant sentiment of 
the Nation since 1776. And as we have sown; so to-day we reap. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, one of the world’s greatest soldiers, compressed 
an historie situation in a nutshell when he said, “ Republics are never 
prepared for war.” i 

he business of Republics is peace; the business of autocracies is war. 

Autocracy lives by the sword. The father and grandfather of Fred. 
erick the Great said so; Frederick himself said 80 and so saith the 
e and as: Coa 8 too. È 4 n 

ove and a craving for peace, however, form the ve enesis of a 
republic, To this genesis 8 are true; from this wenasts repub- 
lics depart only at the call of honor or the command of necessity, 

Hence it is, though critics may forget, the people remember, that in 
eight months of war the United States, under the leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson, has done twice as much, and even more, than England and 
France did in the corresponding period of time. The accusations, the 
exaggerations, the fabrications, the distortions of supercillous censors 
and envious-fanged contemners of the Wilsonian policies wear such u 
flimsy gossamer covering as to expose this political plot in all its naked 
hideousness, 

We make no claim that the administration has created sunbeams out 
of cucumbers or performed feats beyond the pale of human possibility, 
but we do maintain that its efforts have ben amazing, Its accomplish. 
ments beyond compare in the history of modern warfare. 

We have not whipped the Kalser yet, but we will whip him if cal- 
umniating critics do not dampen the fires of enthusiasm or grease tho 
tracks whereon must ride our national chariots of war. We have more 
men in France to-day than Roosevelt knows or Germany suspects, ann 
a million more are waiting for the ships. 

We have an Army so well cared for that the death rate in our ranks 
for the four mon ending January 1, 1918, averaged only 7.5 per 
thousand—a death rate, mind you, less than the death rate for men of a 
like age in peaceful avocations at home. compere this with the death 
rate of 20,14 per thousand under the good old Republican rule of tha 
days of the Spanish-American War. ‘ompare these figures, and then 
applaud the Roosevelt charges if you can! 

ue, we have made some mistakes, but in the magnitude of our 
undertaking some mistakes were inevitable, unavoidable. In balance 
though wi the wondrous achievements these mistakes have been 
trivial and not worthy of the attention of the men who minimize their 
talents by trying to magnify molehills into mountains. 

And furthermore, unlike the Spanish-American War, in which Mr. 
Roosevelt was a king-pin: 

We have no Army contract scandals. 

We have no embalmed-beef horrors. 


[Laughter on Republican side.] 


We have no fat old generals going to war in carrlages and leading 
battle charges from easy rocking chairs. 

We have no unpleasant gossip about the appointment of political 
generals and society admirals, 


[Laughter on Republican side.] 


We have no round-robin letters from presumptuous and inferior 
officers demoralizi discipline and exalting self. 

In the face of these facts the wild rantings of Roosevelt and his 
fellow political conspirators are boomerangs, pestilential to the ears and 
revolting to the sensibilities of others, but harmful only to the men 
who hurl them. On the estimation of 5 people these critics 
make no indelible impression. They may rufe the surface of the pool 
of comment, but they stir not the depths of public opinion. And with 
Wadsworth as the chief creators of this curtain 
of camouflage political fire, fed by the tissues of ambitious: misrepre-- 
sentation, fanned by the sinister winds of political oratory, there stalks 


and our Navy on a footing of war than both 
Theodore Roosevelt did in the whole 11 years 


„ 
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forth from memory’s closet the skeleton of Alger’s embalmed beef with 
its concomitant stench; there looms into view the commander of the 
United States forces in Cuba, too fat to ride a horse, going into battle 
in a carriage, and lolloping in a portable bathtub while our soldiers had 
no medicines to conquer tropic ills; there looms into view this self- 
same commander of the United States forces in Cuba fighting his battles 
from the sensuous folds of a soporific hammock, while through the 
stupidity and carelessness of an inefficient military medical force our 
noldter, boys found typhoid fever more deadly than bullets from the 
anish guns, 

Pina so, in view of these verities which no political manipulation can 
snatch from history’s page; in view of the official funeral-hued glories 
and the official scarlet-tinged scandals of the Spanish-American War; 
in view of Alger’s embalmed f of odoriferous memory; in view of 
inferior ships purchased by the Government at superior prices; in view 
of the stigma and disgrace that typhoid fever killed more of our sol- 
diers than Spanish bullets sent to their ves; in view of the cable 
which Dewey cut to save the Navy from the malefic influence of Repub- 
lican politics at Washington; in view of Army contracts which brought 
n blush to the cheek and rage to the heart of the Nation; in view of 
the attempt to deprive 8 7 of his share of glory in the Santiago 
victory; in view of the papler-mfiché generals created as a sort ot 
““Tron-cross ” reward for services rendered the good old Republican 
Party on many a bloodless field of politics; in view, in fine, of the 
bathos and the pathos of flagrant Republican mismanagement in the 
Spanish-American War, it becometh and behooveth Mr. Wadsworth, 

r. Lodge, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Roosevelt, and all their phonographic 
cult to chirp like a cricket, not roar like a lion. 

Mantix H. GLYNN. 


Applause. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garretr of Tennessee). 
The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not yield, and I want to say two or 
three words 

Mr, FORDNEY. The gentleman will pardon me, 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. I am not addressing the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is using my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman had 20 minutes and the 
gentleman has used 23 minutes in reading the article, according 
to the clock. I do not object to the gentleman’s having all the 
time he wants, but he has used 23 minutes in reading the article. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has forgotten that there was 
some time consumed outside of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was a certain amount 
of time taken in a wrangle that has to be deducted from the 
accurate time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But, Mr. Speaker, that time was not con- 
sumed out of any portion of the 23 minutes that the Clerk con- 
sumed in reading the article. I do not object to giving the 
gentleman all the time he wants, but 23 minutes was consumed 
in reading the article by the Clerk, according to the clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I did not keep the time, and I 
assume the Chair kept the time correctly, as he always does. 
I want to say that on February 4, in the regular way, standing 
right over there, after speaking to the leader of my party on 
my side about it, I asked unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, which was granted, by printing that article. Now, that 
is a partisan article, of course—— 

SEVERAL Members (on the Republican side). Oh, no! 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, well, I did not expect the Republican side 
to approve of what I am saying; neither did I expect them to 
approve that article. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. - Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not. From the plaudits or jecrs made to 
the article, I do not expect to have their approval. 

I am merely trying to state the history. I asked it in the 
usual way; it was carried in the usual way. I handed it to the 
Clerk in the usual way, and it was printed in the usual way, and 
I am very sorry that the Republican Party are getting so thin- 
skinned that they can not admit of an article printed as an 
editorial, not a fugitive article, but a signed article, by the 
ex-governor of the Empire State of the Republic, who has been 
a Member of this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Gitterr] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I stated yesterday, and I repeat 
to-day, that I regretted very much to offer any criticism of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, whom I have always respected. The 
criticism I made, and which he has not in the slightest answered, 
was that in this branch of Congress, where both sides of the 
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House have during this war absolutely, so far as I know, ignored 
polities, have tried to put aside partisanship, and have by their 
speeches and their actions worked together, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Frerrts] for the first time printed an article 
which I do not believe any man on- that side would have gotten 
up and read as his own, and thus for the first time he projected 
partisanship into the proceedings of this House. That was what 
I objected to in the matter. I said as an editorial it was all 
right, but as a speech on this floor I thought it was objectionable. 

The gentleman has not been quite candid with the House in 
what he has just said. 

Mr. FERRIS. State where I am uncandid. Ae ezt 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman says that he asked in the 
ordinary way. The gentleman first got up a few days before he 
finally received permission to print and asked permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Reconp. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WarsH], reserving the point of order, asked him 
on what subject, and the gentleman said: 

I want to print a short editorial on the war—peace and against war. 

You gentlemen have heard the “ short” editorial. 

Mr. FERRIS, That was several days prior. 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly. It was the same editorial, was it 
not? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was the same editorial. À 

Mr. GILLETT. And, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman was refused 
consent to print that “short” editorial on “ Peace and against 
war.” Then, a few days later, after he had discussed a ques- 
tion before this House, he got up, when the House was about to 
adjourn, and asked unanimous consent again. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman certainly does not want to do 
an unkind thing. He is the leader of too great a party to do 
that. 

Mr. GILLETT. I want to present the facts fairly to the 
House. : 

Mr. FERRIS. I have the Recorp right here. I had made no 
speech of any sort, except to help get through some little bills 
from the Public Lands Committee two or three hours prior to 
that. 

Mr. GILLETT. It may have been; but it was that afternoon. 

Mr. FERRIS. How can the gentleman attach any importance 
or any relation to a general request to extend remarks? It had 
no relation in my mind or in fact. There were three or four 
hours between the request and when I had said a word. It was 
not a set speech in any sense. I was helping to get through 
some little bills. : 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman says he did not think of it, 
I acquit him of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. GILLETT. As you all know, on this side of the House 
it has been the custom that objection is made unless we know 
of the subject; but you know, when a man has been making a 
speech, even if it was delivered before the House an hour be- 
fore, it is customary to assume that the gentleman is seeking to 
extend his remarks on that speech, and, I venture to say, that 
was the reason no objection was made. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I read the gentleman’s remarks, and he is 
repeating what he said in his speech, that I had made anything 
like a speech—— 

Mr. GILLETT. You did. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I did not. I replied only to some remarks 
about some Oregon bill, I had no interest in it, except getting 
through some little bills from my committee. What the gentle- 
man says might be true if I had really made a speech, but I did 
not want to make any remarks on those little bills. I cared noth- 
ing about them. I was merely answering questions and making a 
few short statements to help others with their bills. 

Mr. GILLETT. I acquit the gentleman from any purpose of 
intent to deceive the House, but I do think that was what pre- 
vented this House from objecting. I wish to ask the gentleman 
if he considers that a short editorial, and if he considers “ Peace 
against war“ a fair description of it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me read. The facts do not hurt anybody. 
I will just say, in a word, if it came from anybody else but the 
gentleman I would not have paid any attention to it. I do not 
want to be considered thin-skinned about these matters. I 
have such regard for the gentleman that a statement like his 
speech yesterday really touched me a little, and I think I am 
justified in consuming a few moments of time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly; and I wish to give the gentleman 
an opportunity. 
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Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman goes back and finds where on 
Febroaary 1 I asked unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee). 
The time of the gentleman from Mussachusetts has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. ‘Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may have five minutes more. 
I used some of his time. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman's request? 

‘There was no objection, 

Mr. FERRIS. The first time I asked this permission was, on 
page 1692 of the Recorp, on February 1, just before the ad- 
journment. This is what I said: 

Mr. Fzunts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The Freaker. Is there objection? 

Mr. Warsi. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on what 
Subject? 

He objects to all extensions of remarks. 

Mr. GILLETT. He objects to extensions and putting in ex- 
traneous mutter. That is not a fair statement. Lie does not 
object to all, 

Mr. FERRIS. I read further: 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to print a short editorial on the war—pcace and 
against war. 

There is a dash there, after “war.” Then, after that, it 
says “pence and against war.” I do not recall saying the lust. 
although I may have said it. But that editorial is on the war. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think that that Js a fair 
characterization? t 

Mr. FERRIS. It is what you are trying to forget, I expect. 
That is all in that place there. Now, three or four days later, 
on February 4, just before adjournment and after the day's 
proceedings had expired, this happened: 

Mr. Ferris. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unaulmous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

There is nothing clandestine and nothing ‘mysterious about 
that. It is simply the usual course; nothing more, nothing less. 

I rend further: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? [After 
a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

r. Ferris extended his remarks by inserting the following, 

I did not even express approval or disapproval of the article, 
eo that 1 can not understand why the gentleman should object. 
[Laughter.] I could express approval in part now. In the 
midst of jeers over there I will do it. ‘ 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit it to the 
candid judgment of this House—to that side of the House as 
well as this side of the House—whether it was candid on the 
part of the gentleman. And, by the way, I have now been shown 
the remarks which the gentleman made on that day, which con- 
sumed nearly a column of the Recor, which he thought 
amounted to so little. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; it is not a column. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is more than half a column of the Recorp 
on that sume day when the gentleman made the request and it 
was granted. : 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not fair in that assumption 
or right in the facts. 

Mr. GILLETT. There it is, on page 1674. 

Mr. FERRIS. On a bill from my committee. responding to 
a criticism by Dr. Foster, two or three hours before this request 
was made. 


Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is mistaken on that. On page | 


1674 that appears, and he made his request on page 1678. 

Mr, FERRIS. There are five pages intervening. 

Mr. GILLETT. Four or five pages. Now. as to these details, 
Mr. Speaker, I think the House is fully master of the situation, 
and therefore T submit 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GILLETT. I submit it to the candid judgment of both 
sides of the House whether that was not an objectionable edi- 
torial, and whether the gentleman's manner in making the 
request for the publication of “a short editorial on peace and 
war” was fair and candid to this House. [Applause.] 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the urgent deficieucy bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from ‘Texas 
IMr. Garner] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
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eration of the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9867, the urgent deficiency bill. The Clerk 
will read. ý 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bulldings: For repairs and improvements to school buildings and 
prouade and for repairing and renewing heating, plumbing, and ventitat- 

apparatus, and installation of sanitary ‘ing fountains in bulld- 

not supplied with same, $20,000. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask whether these increased expenses in the public scheols 
were brought about by the Increased number of pupils, caused 
by thie- increased number of the floating population in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There were a couple of items, generally 
speaking, in which that was a factor. The one that has just 
been read grew out of the extra cost of the repairs that had 
been authorized, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. There were a number of 
items grouped together in large sums. 

Mr. SHERLEY. A good deal of that was due to fuel. The 
increased cost of fuel and the increased amount of fuel has 
greatly increased the expense of running the schools. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania, Is there any rule or restric- 
tion as to a boy or girl attending the schools? Must they reside 
here a certain number of weeks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a rule or provision of law against 
attendance unless pupils are residents for a certain number of 
weeks, but we did not go into that. 

Mr. WATSON of Peunsylvyania. I was wondering whether 
it was on account of the increase of pupils. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the case in a number of item 
one or two of them but, broadly spenking, that was not a de- 
termining factor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Barracks and quarters, seacoast defenses: For construction of tem- 
porery barracks and quarters at seacoast posts for the acvommodation 
5 Dee patos ae 3 8 
walke, wharves and drainage, $3,565.00. > n P 

Mr. TRESDWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tlie 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike ont the lust word. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this item 
and various other items throughout the binn for construction 
purposes I would like to make some inquiry as to whether the 
committee has any information regarding the methods under 
Which those contracts for construction have been let. ‘This 
matter has been called to my attention in correspondence, 
as it has been called to the attention of all, I think, in the 
press, that the large plants are being constructed principally 
by a few large contractors. ‘The method is on the cost-plus 
principle, which, as I understand from builders, is the simplest 
in the world and the easiest to make money out of. in that the 
contractor himself takes absolutely no responsibility. There is 
a limit, of course, in the construction of the cantonments as to 
the amount the contractor should make out of one job, but if 
you follow the line of those various contracts it appears that 
comparatively few contractors have these jobs, in spite of the 
large number of buildings recently constructed. 

I am credibly informed that even concerns are granted con- 
tracts that did not exist at the time of making the contract 
and go so far as to organize after the contract is let ton few 
individuals. At the present time nearly all construction 
throughout the country is stopped ether than for governmental 
purposes. Where we find that formerly a large number of bids 
were offered in competition for contracts thuse concerns have 
practically been put out of business by the fact that all interest 
centers on Government construction. 

Now, it seems to me that, in fairness to the maintenance of 
business arrangements throughout the country, these other con- 
cerns—I believe possibly not as large as those to whom the 
contracts have been Jet, yet nevertheless fully capable of carry- 
ing on such work as the construction of these temporary bulld- 
ings—ought to have a chance, 

Therefore I would like to know under what supervision those 
contracts are let, what the conditions are, who controls them, 
and why the smaller bidder does not have the same opportunity 
to get contracts under this cost-plus method ns some of the 
largest concerns. You cau probably count on the fingers of one 
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hand the actual concerns doing the business, They may do it 
under some subsidiary company and get a different title, but 
nevertheless there are few very large corporations with great 
financial backing that are actually controlling this rapid con- 
struction on the part of the Government. Therefore I think it 
perfectly right and proper that the committee should have some 
information as to who actually lets these contracts, I have 
known of men coming here trying to get information about 
specifications, and they have been shuffled around from one 
board to another, from one place to another, from one man to 
another, without meeting anyone in a responsible position who 
would actually give them the desired information, I am not 
offering this in the line of criticism, but I do think it is a mat- 
ter on which we ought to have information. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is no difficulty about 
the gentleman or anybody else having the information who 
takes the trouble to read the hearings previously had and 
printed and the present printed hearings. There has been 
much talk and much misinformation and much criticism with 
little reason about the waste and cost and excessive profits that 
have been made in connection with the building of canton- 
ments. d 

The gentleman will find on pages 474 and 475 of the hearings 
tables setting out the exact amount of money paid to con- 
tractors for building the various cantonments and camps. You 
will find in the hearings of last fall the exact form in detail 
of the contract under which the work was performed. You 
will find that for-the cantonments the percentage of fee paid 
runs all the way from 3.67 per cent, which I think is the maxi- 
mum, to 2.20, which I believe is the minimum, an average of 
2.84 per cent for the cantonments. For the camps the average 
was 6.88. For embarkation camps it was 3.11, 4.07, 6, 7.06, and 
7 per cent. No contractor for any work received a fee in 
excess of $250,000. 

Now, I have no doubt it is true that there have been a limited 
number of contractors, though the number is very much greater 
than three or four or five, which would be what you could count 
on one hand, and the reason for that is perfectly patent. The 
doing of this work was more important than the distributing of 
it among our various constituents. It was infinitely more im- 
portant to get the work done than that contractors located here, 
there, or elsewhere should get the job; and men charged with 
the responsibility of getting work of great magnitude done 
within a very restricted time would naturally turn to and 
seek out those men of suflicient magnitude and reputation to 
be a guarantee of the work being done, men who had existing 
organizations capable of being expanded quickly to take care 
of this character of work. The fact that the work has been 
done in the time in which it has been done is pretty good 
evidence of the wisdom of that policy. This, I think, is likely 
to be true touching the new work, that where the department 
has found a contractor who has made good, who has done work 
promptly, efficiently, and economically, the natural inclination 
will be to give that man, with a going organization, contracts 
for doing work of the same type, rather than to go through the 
process of educating a new contractor and a new organization. 

The gentleman asked about 18 questions in five minutes 
and I am trying to cover them in five minutes. The contracts 
are let through the Quartermaster’s Department, and the con- 
struction has been under the direct charge of former Col. 
Littell, now Gen. Littell, of the United States Army. He has 
been advised from time to time 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman state the 
personnel of those who let the contracts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The man who is responsible is Gen. Littell. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is he the person who lets the 
contracts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. He is, as I understand it; but he has been 
advised in the past by a subsidiary committee under the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. I can not state from memory, but the 
gentleman will find in the hearings of last fall a full statement 
as to that fact. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is an independent com- 
mittee outside of the War Department? ; 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is not an independent committee 
outside of the War Department. It is a committee under the 
Council of National Defense. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is what I meant. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there are representatives of the War 
Department on that committee as I recall. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I wanted to get was the 
personnel of the board which lets the contracts. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All of that was gone into at great length 
last year, because there was a great deal of criticism about it, 
and the statements were made that contractors were going to 


make exorbitant profits, and among other things the statement 
Was made that it was excessive to pay 10 per cent, and the as- 
sumption was that 10 per cent would be the amount. In point of 
fact in connection with the cantonments, which constituted the 
big work, the percentage on the average was less than 3 per cent, 
and I doubt if work has ever been done anywhere of that magni- 
tude on a percentage basis lower than what is shown to have 
been the actual result in this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Debate on this motion under the rules of the committee has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should like to speak in opposition to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. - 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] some time ago made quite an extensive 
speech in support of the project for a budget system. While 
I am inclined to favor this project I do not think it will do 
away with deficiency bills or bills of this character. In times 
of war like these inevitably emergencies will arise without the 
fault of either the committee or the Government. It will be 
impossible in advance to prepare for all of these emergencies 
which through the exigencies of war come upon us. So we 
have this large deficiency bill at this time. I might, however, 
make one suggestion which I think would have something to do 
with reducing the amount of deficiencies in the future, and that 
is in the line of the remarks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts who spoke a moment ago [Mr. Treapway]. 

Contractors who come here have the greatest difficulty in many 
instances in finding where the man is to whom they should sub- 
mit their bids or their proposals, The eonsequence is that, not 
being able to find out where these proposals should be submitted, 
contracts are made on the open market by Government offi- 
cials, or perhaps made with some kind of competitive bidding, 
but very much above the price at which other parties were will- 
ing to furnish the same or even better goods. The engineers’ 
office here, or at least one branch of the engineers, has a most 
excellent system in that respect. It posts up in the offices, upon 
a large board, where anybody can plainly see it, the prices 
which it has been paying for articles and the articles which it 
needs and ought to have, and for which it seeks prices in the 
future. Under this system it could list bids which would be 
obtainable of the articles or goods desired and the prices here- 
tofore paid by the varicus Government departments, which in 
a number of instances, I have found, has been up far above the 
market price; not intentionally, perhaps, but because they did 
not come in contact with all the parties ready to furnish the 
articles and desirous of furnishing them if they only knew to 
whom they could go. 

I learned only the other day that a gentleman who wanted 
a contract for making detonators for fuses, as an instance of 
how the departments are coordinated, after being shoved around 
from pillar to post, found who was thought to be the proper 
man to submit bids to, and that man told him that the Govern- 
ment had no need for anything of the kind; that the contracts 
had all been let. He went away, but afterwards saw a business 
man of his acquaintance, who told him that he was sure there 
had been a mistake, and upon going around he found another 
official, who told him that that was just what they needed and 
had to have, and what they were willing to pay a good price for. 

Matters of this kind are inevitable as long as there is so much 
haste in furnishing articles for which the need is great. But, at 
the same time, if some system was adopted whereby it would be 
easy for parties to come here and find the articles they wanted 
and what prices the department would pay, a great amount would 
be saved to the Government. 

I understand that the Secretary of War has properly issued 
an order that there shall be no concealment of prices paid for the 
different articles. The Secretary of War, of course, has nothing 
to conceal and the department has nothirg to conceal; but at 
the same time there has been a great difficulty on the part of 
contractors, and I myself had great difficulty, in finding out 
prices paid for some particular articles at an earlier date. I 
assume from the action of the Secretary of War that that was 
something he did not and would not approve. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I would like to secure 3 little more informa- 
tion along this same line from the chairman of the committee, 
who has been so kind in his explanation to me. This matter 
came to my attention through the fact that on a number of ocea- 
sions a very large contractor in my neighborhood had not been 
able to secure any opportunity to so much as figure on a propo- 
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sition. There is no question about the ability of this concern 
in the way of big contracts. Some of the largest mills in west- 
ern Massachusetts and large hospitals have been built by this 
concern, but on inquiry here in Washington they could not get 
any information. They could not find to whom to apply either 
for specifications or for necessary data on which to so much 
as suggest themselves as possible contractors. They have had 
correspondence and interviews with the committee of Council 
of National Defense, or a subcommittee, and were told that 
there was no question as to their reputation or ability, and 
when the opportunity was offered they would be given a chance 
to bid, but that opportunity never came. Now, the reason why 
I would like to know, and they would, because it is not so much 
that these other men get the work, but here is a large concern, 
capable of doing this work, as hundreds of others are through- 
out the country, and they are losing their organization, they 
are losing skilled werkmen, who are going somewhere else for 
eniployment, and when the war is over they will be absolutely 
disorganized in taking up the line of work they had previously 
performed. 

The gentleman referred to the fact that this mutter is in the 
hands of Gen. Littell, and he states that in all probability this 
same method will be continued in future contracts. If that is 
true, that the authorities only desire to have the very largest 
contractors to be considered in letting contracts, why do they 
not tell the contractors outright that.they have no chance what- 
ever for getting any Government work? That would be treat- 
ing them fairly instead of, in the slang expression, “ passing 
the buck,” and let them think they are going to have a chance. 
According to the information from the chairman, this same 
method will continue. In fairness to similar concerns to the 
one to which I refer capable of carrying out a big contract, why 
should not they be told that they may cease their efforts to get 
some of this Government work? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will 

Mr. WALSH. Does my colleague understand or contend that 
Gen. Littell has anything to say as to whom contracts shall be 
awarded? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam so informed by the chairman of the 
committee. The men that have been here have gone to sub- 
committees and to the Committee on National Defense, assum- 
ing that they had the authority. That is one line that I am 
trying to get information on, but the chairman of the commit- 
tee informs us that Gen, Littell has all the responsibility. Just 
where the Committee on National Defense comes in, what 
methods Gen. Littell pursues, just why none of these large cor- 
porations can get a look-in seems to me to be a subject worthy of 
consideration. But it seems to me that we should get informa- 
tion before the smaller contractors that there is no use in their 
applying for work if the scheme the chairman of the committee 
states is to be adopted by the department. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman from Massachusetts. must 
have misunderstood the chairman, although I did not hear his 
statement, that Gen. Littell has the entire responsibility for all 
of these contracts. As I understand it, Gen. Littell is the man 
who executes the contracts, dees the paper work, but the de- 
cision as to whom the contract shall be let to is made by this 
subcommittee of the Council of National Defense. Gen. Littell 
has no more to say about it than has the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman's idea is that Gen. Littell 
is the rubber stamp to the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY, That is not the information imparted by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that Maj. Starrett is the man who reads the bids and passes 
upon them; that Maj. Starrett has o brother In the firm of 
George A. Fuller Co., and that perhaps is the reason why the 
friends of the gentleman from Massachusetts could get no con- 
tract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask a question of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]? 5 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire whether this Ma]. 
Starrett, of whom the gentleman speaks, is a member of that 
large construction company known as the Starrett-Thompson 
Construction Co.? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have heard that that is true. 
I am simply giving what has passed as rumor around through 
the Chamber. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any authoritative in- 
formation as to the total umount that has been parceled out 
to these large construction companies? I know that Stone & 
Webster have had large contracts for constructing buildings at 
the Rock Island Arsenal, and in various parts of the country. 
Has the gentleman or the chairman of the committee any in- 
formation as to the total amount of contracts that have been 
parceled out to these very large construction companies? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I prefer to answer in my 
own time. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am secking information. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have no definite information 
on the subject. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed, I 
would like to say-that my general criticism Is not directed to 
the single idea that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campsxtt] 
expresses. I am looking at it from a broader point of view 
than one particular firm. The person or persons who have 
authority over letting contracts ought to announce—if that is 
their policy—that only the few largest concerns will be given 
consideration in assigning Government work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that what T 
said a few moments ago quite bears the construction placed upon 
it by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 4eeapway] and 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenziz]. I stated then. 
as I state now, the man primarily responsible and who signs 
the contract is Gen. Littell; and I take it that a man who signs 
a contract is responsible, and he can not get rid of that re- 
sponsibility by saying that somebody else told him to do it. I 
never heard of any such rule in court or out of court, in Govern- 
ment or out of Government. The man who is responsible now 
is Gen. Littell. The man who advised him in the past and who 
presumably is advising him now is Maj. Starrett. The old com- 
mittee, which was under the Council of National Defense as it 
was first organized, was entitled “ Subcommittee on Emergency 
Construction and Contracts,” and was composed of W. A. Star- 
rett, chairman; C. M. Lundoff; M. C. Tuttle; Maj. William 
Kelley, of the office of the Chief of Ordnance; F. L. Olmstead; 
and J. B. Talmadge, secretary. I stated yesterday that a great 
many of these subcommittees had been abolished under the re- 
organization. The present member of the committee of the 
Council of National Defense dealing with emergency construc- 
tion and contracts is Maj, W. A. Starrett. Who is under him I 
do not know. Iam glad the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Castr- 
RELL] has stated what he has touching Maj. Starrett. I have 
been told, not in an official way and I do not know how accu- 
rately, that he was a member of the Starrett Construction Co., 
but has not been for some four years, and while it is true 
that his brother has membership in the Fuller Construction Co., 
I have never been able to find anybody who was prepared to 
present anything definite touching the wrongful use of any power 
that Maj. Starrett may have. Either there is something wrong 
or there is not. If there is something wrong I hope that any- 
body in this House or elsewhere who has facts and not rumor 
will take the responsibility of presenting the matter to the 
Congress and td the Government, because I am sure that nobody 
in the Government, legislative or administrative, desires any- 
thing to continue that is wrongful. This is what frequently 
happens. Men in various sections of the country come on here 
desiring to do work that they are not competent for, but no man 
has yet been created so modest that he recognizes his inability 
to do a thing, and he insists that he and his concern can do it, 
whether they can or not. If he does not get the consideration 
that he thinks he ought to have he goes away declaring that 
there is an inner group that controls things. 

There may be. I have no information touching it. For 
myself, when the war broke out I adopted this rule, that I 
would not recommend any human being for any contractual 
relationship with the Government of any kind or character, and 
that rule I have kept. This committee did not have opportunity 
or time, nor was it its function, to go into this sort of inquiry, 
We have published here in the hearings heretofore the char- 
acter of the contracts. We have published the cost and the 
amount that has been paid these people, and I understand that 
this whole matter is now the subject of inquiry by other com- 
mittees that have more direct jurisdiction of it. I hope the 
gentleman from Kansas IMr. CAMPBELL], in view of the neces- 
sary inference to be drawn from the statement that he has 
made, will follow it up so that he will be in a position to either 
tell the House that he thinks there is no basis whatever for 
believing that Maj. Starrett is giving contracts because of 
those who are of kin to him or of former or present business 
association, or that he will show wherein it is being done, in 
order that we may eorrect the abuse, ; 
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Mr, MONDELE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last two words. I have had very little to do or experience 
with those who have the responsibility of making contracts. 
J have, however, had a little experience in that regard in one 
ease. Some gentlemen came here from my State believing 
they were equipped and qualified through their eastern con- 
nections to take Government contracts of considerable size, 
and they asked me to present them to the men who had charge 
of these matters. I was in position to testify that these gen 
tlemen were high-minded and conscientious men, and I pre 
sented them to Maj. Starrett. They were treated with consid- 
eration. I was impressed with the fact that the officer in ques- 
tion seemed to have had a good deal of experience and probably 
understood his business. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I ask whether Maj. Star- 
rett is n Regular Army officer? 

Mr. MONDELL. I know nothing of Maj. Starrett except 
the fact that he is connected with the Council of National De- 
fense and that he is chairman of the board that makes recom- 
mendations in the matter of contracts. I do not know any- 
thing about his antecedents, but he impressed me as a cour- 
teous, capable gentleman. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Is it the major or his brother who is at the head of this com- 
mission that is giving out contracts? I understand there are 
two Starretts. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Maj. Starrett I refer to is, as I under- 
stand it, the chairman of a board under the Council for National 
Defense, whose duty it is to recommend to the War Department 
the granting of contracts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman a question in 
that connection? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Are those contracts in the ordinary busi- 
ness form that building concerns would receive if they were bid- 
ding for contracts, and have they a regular form of specifica- 
tions? 

That is what I am trying to get at and that is the line of 
inquiry I was asking the chairman of the committee when his 
thought went to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
in his reply rather than to me. I would like to get some idea, 
some knowledge of the form of contract, the method of letting a 
contract, the kind of competitive bids that may be asked, and 
the various business methods pursued by the department. If it 
is by Maj. Starrett, I would like that information. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that many contracts— 
I do not know what proportion of them—are not let under com- 
petitive bidding, but are given out on the cost-plus basis to 
firms or corporations agreed upon, recommended and approved 
by the gentlemen in the War Department to whom they make 
their recommendations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I think it was 
testified before the committee that the identical character of 
contract that was printed in the hearings last fall touching 
this work is being used now. The gentleman will find on page 
578 of the hearings in eonnection with the urgent deficiency bill 
of last fall the contract in which all the details of it are set 
out, fixing the rental, fees, and the contractor’s fees, and all the 
details of the contract. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ishall be glad to look at that a little. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the cost-plus method, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I understand most of these contracts 
are of that character 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I repeat my question 

Mr. MONDELL. And they are not by competitive bidding. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I repeat my question to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, if he has any information as to the prin- 
ciple on which these favored contractors are selected? That is 
at the bottom of the thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have very little information, but I am 
very glad to give the House the benefit of what little informa- 
tion I have, and that arose out of this one particular case. I 
was impressed with the bearing of Maj. Starrett and his ap- 
parent knowledge of the matters that he had in charge. I, 
however, received this impression. The department naturally 
desires to secure contractors for this Government work who 
have large going administrative and technical organizations, and 
that kind of a concern generally is a busy concern, doing a 
good deal of work, and under the theory that I think somewhat 
prevails in making the recommendations, it occurred to me that 
& large concern which would be able to present evidence of its 
ability to do extensive work and do it speedily, a concern that 
had a large organization, might have an advantage over a con- 


cern with a small organization which had not been doing a 
large amount of work. It might be the fact, however, that the 
smaller concern, with its smaller organization ready and will- 
ing and prepared to put all of its energy and all of its experi- 
ence in a particular work, might, as a matter of fact, be better 
prepared to carry out a given contract than a big coneern 
which might make a better showing. While I did not go imto 
the matter carefully enough to express a definite opinion, my 
notion is that in a matter of this sort there might be a tempta- 
tion to lean upon the big concerns with their very considerable 
organization. large capital, and proven ability to do work. to 
the exclusion of a smaller outfit or organization, even though 
the smaller organization might be quite as well prepared and 
in a more favorable situation to perform a particular work 
than the larger corporation or organization in view of their 
other responsibilities. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman if he does not 
think as a good business proposition, looking into the future. 
that these smaller concerns, absolutely reputable and capable 
of doing the smaller jobs, should be given consideration in 
view. of the conditions that are likely to appear after the war 
is over if these smaller concerns become entirely disorganized? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is undoubtedly true; there will 
be no disagreement on that point. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, on that point, any organization that 
proves to the officials in charge that has business standing 
and ability and engineering force and an organization that 
will enable it to carry on that kind of work, ought to be con- 
sidered. I have not enough information on the subject to say 
that they are not considered. I did get the impression that 
there might be a disposition to lean upon the larger corpora- 
tions, and larger organizations by reason of the general showing 
they could make of financial responsibility, of large undertak- 
ings and accomplishments—large going organizations. A por- 
tion of all this equipment so useful and essential in a big piece 
of work might, however, be required or utilized on other Gov- 
ernment work which they had secured or on private work. 
However, I assume all these things are taken into consid- 
eration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I might have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie}. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that the one consideration 
that the Counsel of National Defense or Gen. Littell had to be 
controlled by, and the only one that they should give considera- 
tion to at all, was to get this work done and done as speedily as 
possible, and the question of justice or injustice to a small con- 
tractor or favors to a large contractor were not elements that 
enter into the matter at all? And that in doing the thing that 
they should bave done, is it not a fact that this complaint might 
just as well arise and yet these men do their duty? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the first and essential thing is 
to have the work done as speedily and as economically as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. KINKAID. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say 
in justice to the administration 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman be very brief? 

Mr, KINKAID. Yes. To my personal knowledge, Maj. Star- 
rett, from the very start of the application in a certain in- 
stance, where a contract of the kind was in contemplation, gave 
very friendly consideration to a comparatively small firm, a 
relatively small organization, and the contract is going to be let, 
and is being let to that very firm by Gen. Littell on the recom- 
mendation of the chairman, Maj. Starrett. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am very glad to have that testimony. I 
have no thought of criticising in the matter af the selection of 
the people to whom the contracts are let. It is very evident, 
however, that one of the greatest corporations, one, I take it, 
that was a great and going concern with an enormous amount of 
capital behind it and which no doubt made a splendid showing, 
is the corporation that seems to have most completely fallen 
down and furnished the country with the most astounding scan- 
dal that has grown out of the war. 

Now, so much for that. About these cost-plus contracts, it 
may be possible that it was necessary to enter into that kind of 
a contract in some cases, but we have had an unhappy experience 
under them. I fear we will continue to have. It seems to me 
they ought to be limited to the cases of the direst necessity. 
There are some men and a great many women, probably a ma- 
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jority of them, who are virtuous by reason of their love of virtue 
and a high sense of obligation to themselves and their God and 


their fellow men. But with the many men, my opinion is that 
to whatever extent they may be honest from the dictates of 
conscience, their inclination to honesty arises more out of the 
very patent fact that in the main honesty is the best policy; 
that virtue brings its own reward, and the way of the evildoer 
is, in the long run, a sad way. The affairs of mankind are con- 
ducted largely in view of those facts and considerations. When 
you change the system of doing things in the world, based on 
our knowledge of human nature, and adopt a system that holds 
out encouragement and incentive to waste, extravagance, the pad- 
ding of pay rolls, the increasing of cost, and practices of every 
sort and kind that an evil mind can invent and an easy conscience 
curry out; when you base your business on that sort of rule 
and policy there can be but one outcome. The cost-plus con- 
tract does not reward virtue, honesty, economy, and fair dealing, 
and practices based on considerations of justice and fair dealing 
to the Government and the people. It rewards extravagance; 
it rewards increases of cost; it rewards waste; it rewards all 
of those things that ought to be avoided in all business trans- 
actions. No policy that does this can be commended or produce 
good results. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to unduly re- 
strict debate, but I think in view of the fact that there is noth- 
ing pending there has been quite a little talk, and I would like 
to go on with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I have five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suertey] asks unanimous consent that the debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole offered that motion. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no objection, and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Camprett] is recognized, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I think it unfor- 
tunate that contracts of this character should be recommended 
by anyone who is related in any way with persons connected 
with the construction companies to whom the contracts are let. 
It was for that reason that I raised the question here a moment 
ago as to the relationship of Maj. Starrett to these construction 
companies, 

I have never met«Maj. Starrett. I do not know whether he 
is a Regular Army officer, or whether he belongs to the Pro- 
visional Army, or what his relations are to the title that he 
bears, but I think it unfortunate for the War Department that 
he should be selected to pass upon contracts let to the Star- 
rett Construction Co. or the George M. Fuller Construction 
Co. The Fuller Construction Co. has many contracts for the 
construction of these cantonments. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McKenzie] asked the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] if it was not the purpose in the letting of these contracts 
to have the construction pushed to an early completion. That 
should be the intention, but the contractor does not push the 
coustruction to an early completion, but purposely delays for the 
purpose of increasing the cost of the construction, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ir the gentleman will permit right there, 
the form of contract is such as to make a maximum, and it is 
to his interest to get the work done as quickly as possible. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not out of these five minutes. 

But the fact is that the bosses tell the men not to hurry 
while the contractor is within the maximum cost. They tell 
the men, “Do not take that 8-foot board there; saw 8 feet 
off of this 16-foot board. Men stand around waiting to go to 
work from 8 o'clock in the morning until 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, withont doing anything, and complaining that they 
have not been put to work. They are told they have no com- 
plaint; that they are getting their pay. 

I talked with a captain in an Army cantonment, who showed 
me the steam radiator in his room. It is a small radiator. It 

* had been set up in his room by two plumbers and two helpers, 
and they were three days making the connection. He was 
waiting in the hallways and other places while these men were 
putting in all this time in setting up this radiator, a work that 
any plumber or any plumber's helper could have done in 20 
minutes, and it was only completed when the colonel ordered 
that that radiator be placed and placed immediately. 

There are men down here within the reach of the voice of 
some of the men who speak in this House, on this side of the 
Potomac River, wasting time during the freezing weather in- 
stead of rushing the construction of the buildings on which 
they are at work. I have talked with men to and from their 


work, who were not doing a half day’s work, but with a full 
day’s pay, doing it with the full knowledge of the overseer or 
the men representing the contractor. 

These are things that ought not to be overlooked. These 
are matters that are of common knowledge throughout the coun- 
try. Farmers, carpenters, plumbers, business men of every 
character, who have visited these cantonments and have seen 
the manner in which they are constructed, know that there has 
been a waste of the employees’ time and a waste of the public 
money, and they attribute the waste of time and the waste of 
money very largely to the cost-plus contract, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 


Mileage: For. mileage to commissioned officers, members of the OM- 
cers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, contract surgeons, 
expert accountant, Inspector General’s Department, Army field clerks, 
and aen re of the Quartermaster Corps; when authorized by law, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the employment of 
clerks in the departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no pert of the appropriations for the 
Corps shall be expended on printing unless the same shall be done at 
the Government Printing Office, or by contract after due notice and 
competition, except in such cases as the emergency will not admit of 
the giving notice of Sea fn aay and in cases where it is impracticable 
to have the rena goed p nting done by contract the same may be done 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, by the purchase of material 
and hire of the necessary labor for the purpose, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to strike out the last 
word of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is in the middle of the para- 
graph on page 33. 

Mr. NORTON. I desire to discuss the paragraph that has 
just been skipped over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of the 
paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Henry C. rowel The accounting officers of the Treasury are 
authorized and directed to pay to Henry C. Chappell, of New London, 
Conn., from proper appre ations of the Quartermaster Corps the sum 
of $58.50 paid oF. m for advertisements published in newspapers 
soliciting enlistments in the Quartermaster Reserve Corps of the Army 
for service in a motor-truck company of the Quartermaster Corps, 

say NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to the item for the purchase of horses and 
mules for the Quartermaster’s Department. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee how much is intended to be used 
for that purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. None of it; none of the amount carried in 
this bill is in connection with the purchase of horses or mules. 

Mr. NORTON. The provision is such that all or any part of 
the $26,000,000 appropriated under the item may be used for 
that purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, what happens 
is simply that we carry the regular language that is carried in 
the Army appropriation bill, and technically the money is 
available for any of the purposes enumerated, but the testimony 
discloses that it is not asked for that purpose at all. 

Mr. NORTON. None of it is estimated for that purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. NORTON. I desire to say to the committee and to the 
members of the Committee on Appropriations that there has 
come to my particular notice the manner in which horses have 
been purchased for the Army. Most of the horses, or a large 
part of the horses, purchased for the Army during the last year 
have been purchased in the Northwest. There the Army has 
been following the practice of purchasing these horses chiefly 
from contractors and horse dealers instead of from horse growers 
and farmers. In my own particular section of the country a 
very bad policy, to say the least, was followed last fall and last 
summer in the purchase of horses and mules for the Government 
by the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army. The usual 
practice was to give to some middleman or horse dealer a con- 
tract to furnish the Government with 100 horses at a fixed price. 
The price for Cavalry horse weighing 900 to 1,050 pounds being 
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$165 and the price for light-artillery horses weighing 1,100 to 
1,350 pounds being $185 a head. 

The man holding that contract then advertised that there 
+ would be a Government inspection at a certain town. The Gov- 
ernment inspectors appeared there to examine the horses. In 
most cases the contractor had purchased no horses. They were 
on the day advertised for the inspection brought in by farmers 
and by horse growers and inspected on the ground by the Gov- 
ernment inspector. For any horse that passed the Government 
inspection the contractor received the Government price as 
fixed in the contract. These contractors in turn paid the farm- 
ers from $90 to $115 for the cavalry horses they turned over 
to the Government and from $125 to $140 for the light artillery 
horses. For the cavalry horses the contractors received from the 
Government $165 a head and for the light artillery horses $185 
to $190 a head. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that there was a Government officer at that time to pass upon 
them, so that the contractor took no chances on the horses? 

Mr. NORTON. In many cases they absolutely took no 
chances whatever, excepting the chance of taking and cashing 
the warrant that was given by the officer representing the 
Quartermaster’s Department at the close of the sale. 

Last fall I made some personal inquiry into the methods of 
purchasing horses for the Government. I asked the quarter- 
master’s department at Fort Keogh, Mont., why at these in- 
spections farmers were not advised by the officer representing 
the Goyernment what price was being paid by the Government 
for the horses accepted by the Government. On different oc- 
casions the Army officers conducting these inspections had 
refused to tell farmers who had asked them the price the 
Government was paying for their horses. I was told by the 
eaptain in charge at Fort Keogh that his officers making this 
inspection were not permitted by the War Department to give 
out this information. Some weeks ago I made inquiry at the 
Quartermaster General's office here in Washington why farmers 
and horse growers were not told at these inspections the price 
the Government was paying for the horses accepted, and I was 
informed that it would be contrary to the rules of the Quarter- 
master’s Department to announce, at an inspection of this kind 
or in a purchase of this kind, what the Government was paying 
for the horses. As a result, the contractor in many, many 
cases, without investing a dollar, made a profit of from $35 to 
$70 on each horse delivered to the Government. 

I believe, gentlemen, that those engaged in the horse-raising 
industry of the country should be given a fair consideration 
and a square deal by the Goyernment. I believe that if the 
Government is going to pay those high prices—and they are 
relatively high prices for horses—the men to receive the benefit 
of these prices should be the farmers and horse growers who 
sell them for use by the Government instead of the middlemen, 
who perform a very small service between the farmers and horse 
growers and the Government. The practice that is now in 
vogue in the Quartermaster Department for buying horses is 
thut the Government will make purchases direct from farmers 
where the farmers agree to deliver to the Government or some 
shipping point on a railroad at least one carload of horses. In 
such case the Government will not pay within $20 a head of 
what it will pay to a regular contracter for the same kind of 
horses; that is, in any case the Government protects the con- 
tractor to the extent of $20 a head for each horse. Even under 
this arrangement few horses are bought direct from farmers. 
In practice the plan is being worked out about like this: A 
number of farmers get together in a community and agree to 
deliver to the Government one or more carlonds of horses at 
a price of $20 a head less than is being paid by the Government 
to private contractors. At the same time they request the 
Quartermaster Department having charge of their section of 
the country to send an inspector to examine and pass on the 
acceptance of the horses they have te offer for sale to the 
Government. A date for the inspection is set by the Quarter- 
master Department. On this date the farmers bring in their 
herses for inspection. Often they have brought in two and 
three hundred horses without haying any of them aceepted by 
the officer representing the Quartermaster Department. In 
many cases Army officers have refused to accept these horses 
direct from farmers and horse growers, but in such cases there 
usually have been present at these inspections private buyers 
who bought. many of the horses shown at sacrifice prices 
and had no difficulty in later disposing of them to the Govern- 
ment on contracts. I believe that the very bad practice and 
policy pursued by the Quartermaster Department in purchas- 


ing horses for the Government should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Committee on Appropriations when the appropria- 
tion for the purchase of horses comes up again. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be Withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Transportation ef the Army and its supplies: For transportation of 
the Army and its supplies, including transportation of the troops when 
moving either by land or water, and of their baggage, including mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, enlisted men of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, 
including the cost of packing and crating; for transportation of re- 
cruits and recruiting parno of applicants for enlistment between 
recruiting stations and recruiting depots; for travel allowance to 
officers and enlisted men on discharge; for payment of travel alow- 
ance as provided in section 126 of the act approved June 3. 1916, 
to enlisted men of the National Guard on their discharge from the 
service of the United States, and to members of the National Guard 
who have been mustered into the service of the United States and dis- 
Papi on account of physical disability; for payment of travel pay 
to cers of the National Guard on their discharge from the service 
of the United States, as prescribed in the act approved March 2. 1991: 
for travel allowance to persons on their discharge from the United 
States disciplinary barracks or from any piace in which they have. 
been held under a sentence of dishonorable discharge and continement 
for more than six months, or from the Government Hospital for the 
Insane after transfer thereto from such barracks or place, to their 
homes (or elsewhere ns they may elect), provided the cost in cach 
case shall not be greater than to the place of last enlistment; of the 
necessary agents and other employces, including per diem allowances 
In lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 for those authorized te receive 
the per diem allowance; of clothing and equipage and other quarter- 
master stores from Army na cid or places of purchase or delivery to 
the several posts and Army depots and from those depots to the troops 
in the field; of horse F deat) of ordnance and ordnance stores, and 
small arms from the foundries and armories to the arsenals, fortifl- 
cations, frontier posts, and Army depots; for payment of wharfaze, 
tolls, and ferriages; for transportation of funds ef the Army; for the 
hire of employees; for the payment of Army stat ad oa lawfully due 
such land-grant railroads as have not received aid in Government 
bonds (to be adjusted in accordance with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in cases decided under such land-grant acts), but in no case shall 
more than 50 per cent of full amount of service be paid: Provided 
That such compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the tariff 
or lower special rates for like transportation performed for the public 
at large and shall be accepted as in full for all demands for such 
service: Provided further, That in expending the money appropriated 
by this act a railroad company which has not received aid in bonds 

the United States, and which obtained a grant of public land to 
aid in the construction of its railroad on condition that such railroad 
should be a post route and military road, subject to the use of the 
United States for postal, military, naval, and other Government services, 
and also subject to such reguiations as Congress may impose restricting 
the charge for such Government transportation, haying claims-against 
the United States for transportation of troops and munitions of war, 
and military supplies and property over such aided railroads, shall be 
paid out of the moneys appropriated by the foregoing provision only 
on the basis of such rate fer the transportation of such troops and 
munitions of war and military supplies asd property as the Secretary 
of War shall deem just and reasonable under the foregoing provision, 
such rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the compensation for such Gov- 
ernment transportation as shall at that charged to and paid 
rid private oe to any such company for like and similar transporta- 
tion; and the amount so fixed to ee shall be accepted as in full 
for all demands for such service: And provided further, That nothing 
in the preceding provisos shall be construed to prevent the accounting 
officers of the Government from making full payment to land-grant 
railroads for transportation of property or persons where the courts 
of the United States have held that such property or persons do not 
come within the scope of the deductions provided for in the land- 
grant acts; for the purchase and hire of draft and pack animals in 
such numbers as are actually required for the service, including reason- 
able provision for replacing unserviceable animals; for the purchase, 
hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of such harness, wagons, carts, 
drays, other vehicles, and moter-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles, as are required for the transportation of troops and 
supplies, and for official, military, and ee purposes; for drayage 
and cartage at the several depots; for hire of teamsters and other 
employees; for the purchase and repair of ships, boats. and other 
vessels required for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official, military, and garrison purposes for expenses of sailing public 


transports and other vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, - 


and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, $125,000,000: Provided further, 
That $75,000 of the appropriation hereby made shall be available for 
additional pay of employees on harbor boats, quartermaster service, 
in lien of subsistence. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether any change in the authorization law as to 
the compensation of railroads or other transportation Hnes is 
embodied in the paragraph under consideration? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. It is the same as the current law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire further if the gentle- 
man can give the information as to the total amount that has 
been paid to railroads of this country for the transportation 
of troops up to the present time, since the war began? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No, sir; we have not that. The gentleman 
will appreciate that in considering these items we did not 
undertake to cover the whole field that the item would by its 
language seem to cover; but we would ask what the moneys 
were for, and then confine ourselves to an inquiry in that par- 
ticular. The committee did not raise the question of pay to 


railroads, and the need of such an inquiry did not suggest 
Itself to the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was this proposal submitted to the commit- 
tee during its deliberation, that officers and enlisted men who 
are obliged to pay for travel in making trips to their homes, or 
the like, should be exempted from the 8 per cent tax levied by 
the war-revenue act? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No such suggestion came to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been called to my attention, and I 
think the Congress would have exempted the soldiers if the mat- 
ter had been called to its attention when we were considering 
the war-revenue act, that that tax of 8 per cent on railroad 
tickets should not be levied and collected from officers and en- 
listed men when they travel and pay for that travel out of their 
own funds. It is just merely an additional burden placed 
upon them. But as the committee has not given it consideration, 
I do not feel inclined at the present moment to offer an amend- 
ment that might be subject to a point of order and might 
provoke discussion. I rose largely to inquire how much had 
been paid to the railroads. Of course, we are paying them 
fabulous amounts, and necessarily paying large amounts. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No such question was considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I may say for the information of the gentle- 
mun from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] that as far as this tax is 
concerned each officer who travels has a right to sign an ex- 
emption certificate on every fare that he pays, and does not 
have to pay the tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not apply to the enlisted men 
who return from cautonments and camps to their homes on 
furlough. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it does. I am not sure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been given different information. 
I do not think any one of us would wish to tax the transporta- 
tion that the soldiers pay when they are making these week- 
end trips from their cantonments and camps to their respective 
homes. I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I reserve the point of order 
only for the purpose of asking one question of the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course this paragraph is not subject to 
a point of order, but I am glad to give the gentleman any in- 
formation I can. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I move to strike out the 
last word. I should like to inquire of the chairman what prop- 
erty it is which is included within the provisions of lines 17, 18, 
und 19— 


Where the courts of the United States have held that such property 
or persons do not come within the scope of the deductions provided for 
in the Jand-grant act. 


Can the chairman of the committee indicate in a general 
way just what that is? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Frankly, I will say to the gentleman that 
this language has been carried in the military appropriation 
bill for a great many years. I have not had occasion to in- 
quire into the reason of it, and I am unable to advise the gen- 
tleman touching it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Barracks and quarters: For barracks, 8 stables, storehouses, 
magazines, administration and office buildings, sheds, shops, and other 
buildings necessary for the shelter of troops, public animals, and 
stores, and for administration purposes, except those pertaining to the 
Coast Artillery; for constructing and repairing public buildings at 
military posts; for hire of employees; for rental of the authorized 
allowance of quarters for officers, including members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, on duty with the troops 
at posts and stations where no public quarters are available; of bar- 
racks or authorized allowance of quarters for noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men on duty where public quarters are not available, in- 
cluding enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve, retired enlisted 
men, and members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when ordered to 
active duty; of grounds for cantonments, pion sites, and other military 
purposes, and of buildings or portions of bu wee Y for occupation by 
troops, for use as stables, storehouses, and offices, and for other 
military purposes; for the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings 
for recruits; for such furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes 
and for officers’ quarters at military posts as may be approved by the 
Secretary of War; for wall lockers in permanent barracks and re- 
frigerators in barracks and quarters; for screen doors, window screens, 
storm doors and sash, and window shades for barracks, offices, and 
quarters, and for flooring and framing for tents, and for the National 
. called or drafted into the service of the United States, 
$52, „604. 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON offers the following amendment: Page 39, line 12, 
after the words “ United States,” ke out the rest of the paragraph 
and insert: and for the inclosure and completion of the recreation 
Stadium at Camp Cody, N. Mex., and athletic equipment therefor, 
$52,166,604." 

Me SHERLEY. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
men 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is at all 
certain that the amendment is subject to a point of order. 
However, I appreciate that under the circumstances under 
which this bill is being considered I must in any event appeal 
to the chairman of the committee for amiable consideration 
of the amendment. 

The amendment which I have offered is intended to provide 
a fund of $15,000 for the completion of the recreation stadium 
at Camp Cody, N. Mex., and the inclosure thereof, together 
with athletic equipment therefor. 

Every one who knows anything at all about the cantonment 
at Camp Cody knows that the conditions under which the 
soldiers are obliged to live are very different from those under 
which they live in any other cantonment. The camp is located 
in practically a desert of fine volcanic ash-like sand. It is sub- 
ject to terrific winds. These winds occur very frequently, and 
when they do occur they raise clouds of this fine volcanic dust 
which make it practically impossible for men to be out of doors. 
A recreation stadium has been erected at Camp Cody 

Mr. JUUL. How did the Government come to locate this 
cantonment at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That question has been up a great many 
times in the House. I am unable to answer the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. JUUL. I take it the conditions are as the gentleman has 
stated, but how did they come to put the cantonment there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not answer that question. The con- 
ditions are as I have stated. They have been found by Mem- 
bers of this House who have visited that camp. They have 
been found to be as I have stated by members of the public- 
safety commissions of the States of Minnesota, Nebraska. and 
Iowa. There is no question about those conditions. As I say, 
they have a stadium there now, but they have not the funds 
with which to inclose it. There is no liberty theater there. 
They can not use the stadium at times when these great wind 
storms occur. The result of it is that some thousands of dollars’ 
worth of smileage books that have been sent to the troops at 
Camp Cody are absolutely worthless. They have no place 
where they can use them. They have no place where they can 
have athletic meets or any sort of recreation. At one time 
they had a tent there, but these terrific winds that come so 
frequently blew the tent to pieces. If they are to have any 
recreational or athletic or educational facilities at all these 
facilities must be of such a character that they can be inclosed 
to shut out these terrific wind and dust storms. I appeal to 
the gentleman from Kentucky to permit this amendment to go 
on this bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the point at which the 
amendment is offered, without regard to other reasons, makes it 
clearly subject to a point of order. This is a barracks and 
quarters paragraph. We are carrying moneys for the purpose 
of increasing the recreational facilities at the various camps 
and cantonments. The gentleman’s appeal should be to the 
War Department and not to the Appropriations Committee. We 
think when this bill passes, they will have suflicient money to 
take care of all proper needs touching the recreational facilities 
at camps. - 

Mr, ANDERSON. Will the gentleman point out to me where 
in this bill provision is made for such a proposal as I have sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Under military post exchanges there is a 
provision. although the gentleman ought not to ask me where 
to amend the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not asking where to amend the bill, 
I think it is in order here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Jesting aside, we tried to give the War De- 
partment funds sufficient to deal properly with the recreational 
phases of camp life. We suspected that if we were subject to 
criticism it would be because we had been too liberal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How much does the bill carry for this 


purpose? 
Mr. SHERLEY. I think something over half a million dol- 


lars. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will find it on page 41 of the 
bill, $550,000. 

Mr. 
ment. 


ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend-: 
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The CHAIRMAN. without objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construction and repair of 
hospitals at military already established and occupied, including 
the extra-duty pay of enlisted men employed on the same; construc- 
tion and repair of general hospitals and expenses incident thereto; 
additions needed to meet the requirements of increased garrisons, tem 
rary hospitals in standing camps and cantonments; and, durin e 
fiscal year 1918, for the alteration of permanent W at for 
use as hospitals. construction and repair of temporary bospital build- 
ings at permanent posts, construction and repair of temporary general 
hospitals, rentat of grounds and rental and alteration of buildings for 
use for hospital purposes in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, in- 
cluding necessary temporary quarters for hospital personnel, outbulld- 
ings, heating and laundry apparatus, plumbing, water and sewers, and 
roads and walks for the same, $18,000,000 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if in the 
hearings it was disclosed that this amount of money will put 
the hospital service at the Army cantonments in such shape as 
to justify a belief that every facility needed for the proper care 
of the men will be afforded. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In reply to the gentleman, I will say we 
gave them everything they asked for, and apparently they have 
asked for everything they could think of. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. There was no disposition on the part of the 
committee to restrict them in these funds? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee did not restrict them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Milit t h 8 tinul the construction, equi 
ment, an 6 saitanle Dulidings at military posts 8 
tions for the conduct of the pest exchange, school, library, reading, 
lunch, amusemert rooms, and gymnasium, including repairs to build- 
ings erected at private cost, in the operation of the act approved Ma 
31. 1902. for the rental of films, purchase of slides, suppl es for an 
making repairs to moving-picture outfits, and for similar and other 
recreational purposes at training and mobilization camps now estab- 
lished or which may be established hereafter, to be expended in the 
discretion and under the direction of the Secretary of War, $550,000: 
Provided, That not more than $25,000 of this oP ropriation may be ex- 
pended for personal services and no person shal employed hereunder 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 24, after the figures “ $550,000,” insert: 

Provided, That of this sum $15,000 may be used in the completion 
and inclosure of the recreation stadium at Camp Cody, N. Mex., and 
equipment thereof.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss 
the matter further. I have said all that I care to say about it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. I do not think it ought to be 
adopted, altogether aside from the merits of the proposal. If 
we commence the practice on an appropriation bill of this kind 
of specifying and indicating to the department what sums shall 
be spent at certain places, we will have confusion worse con- 
founded. The committee tried to be generous. There is to be 
expended for the comfort and recreation of the soldiers in 
camps und cantonments more money than was ever expended 
by any other people at any time for such purposes. I do not 
say that because of objection to doing everything practical for 
their comfort, but the amount of money being spent there, the 
voluntary eontributions and funds given by governmental action 
are large as sums go even in these days. The committee tried 
to be reasonably generous with the recreation board. We gave 
them a patient hearing; we went over their figures, having in 
mind the money they had available and the moneys that are 
being contributed by various charitable associations, If this 
particular matter of which the gentleman speaks is as desirable 
as his statement would lead us to believe, there ought to be 
funds within the amounts that have been appropriated to take 
care of it; but for Congress to indicate and direct that it should 
be so expended would be setting a precedent that would be 
fraught with great evil in the future. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that I was at Camp Cody last fall, and the boys at that camp 
are without any form of recreation. The various National 
Guard regiments stationed at that camp had regimental funds 
upon which they drew to erect this stadium, but the funds be- 
came exhausted before the building was completed. It can not 
be used at the present time because it is not inclosed. Anyone 
who has been at Camp Cody will understand that all buildings 
at that place must be inclosed, owing to the frequent and severe 
sand storms which rage in that section of the country with 
painful regularity. 


There is great need at Camp Cody for some form of recrea- 
tion. I am almost under the impression that the War Depart- 
ment has entirely forgotten Cam Cody. There is nothing being 
done at that place for the comfort of the boys, and even the 
hospital is neglected, according to reports from several who 
have visited the camp. While I realize that there is a great 
deal of merit in what the able gentleman from Kentucky says, 
yet something should be done to take care of the situation. 

I visited several cantonments last fall, and every camp vis- 
ited had very good facilities for entertaining the boys,-except 
at Camp Cody. I was at Camp Cody in November, and they 
then had a large tent which was used for entertainments, but 
a severe storm tore it from gudgeon to stern and the boys are 
absolutely without any form of entertainment—even picture 
shows—at the present time. I sincerely hope Mr. ANDERSON’s 
amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. AnpEerson) there were 16 ayes and 21 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriations made herein for “Regular supplies, Quarter- 
master Corps,“ “Barracks and quarters,” Waters and sewers at 
military posts,” “ Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage,” “Construction 
and repair of hospitals.“ Shooting galleries and ranges,“ Barracks 
and quarters, seacoast defenses,” and “ Military post exchanges” shall 
continue available until December 31, 1918. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the paragraph, and offer the motion for the purpose 
of making a few observations on the way some of the money we 
are appropriating so generously and lavishly is being expended 
by those in authority. 

Among the various items of money appropriated in the sec- 
tion of the bill just read is one for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and I think this amount, with amounts formerly appro- 
priated for this department, is ample and sufficient to warrant 
a proper and humane care to the soldiers now serving in the 
various camps and cantonments who are so unfortunate as to 
be visited with either sickness or death. I am sure it has been 
the intention of Congress to furnish every dollar necessary or 
in any way required to enable the War Department to give the 
very best of care and attention, including proper medical treat- 
ment, to our brave boys now in training, and in case of death 
to give them decent burial. Congress has done its full duty in 
this matter. 

From divers complaints which have been addressed to me 
and to other Members of Congress from camps where Illinois 
soldiers are stationed, I am fearful that the money so gener- 
ously appropriated by Congress for this purpose is not being 
in all cases properly and efficiently expended. I make this state- 
ment with great reluctance and sincere regret, but am impelled 
to do so from a profound sense of duty. I speak of this matter 
now because of a telegram I received this morning, signed by 
Dr. Sam W. Latham, State senator of Illinois, and by Hon. 
George W. Bagwell, State mine inspector for the eleventh dis- 
trict of Illinois. This telegram reveals deplorable conditions at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, and states a most painful and distress- 
ing event that has lately transpired there affecting an Illinois 
soldier and his family and friends. I read the telegram: 

ELDORADO, ILL., February 14, 1918. 
Representative THOMAS S. WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. U. 

John Alvey, a private from Saline County, in service at Camp Taylor, 
contracted pneumonia, from which he died. The grieved parents visited 
Louisville, Ky., and ordered the body shipped home. When the body 
arrived and the lid was lifted for the friends and relatives to see the 
last of the remains, imagine their surprise to find the corpse to be that 
of a. negro. The people of Saline County wish to enter a vigorous pro- 
test against such preposterous inefficient conduct of our business. We 
appeal to you, as chosen Representative of the people, to take immediate 
and strenuous action to correct this deplorable manner of handling the 
Nation's affairs. We are ready to furnish proof of this statement, and 
letter follows explaining in detail, For the sake of Illinois and her 
wonderful, patriotic people, get busy. 


Sam W. LATHAM, 

State Senator, Fifty-first District, 
GEORGE BAGWELL, 

State Mine Inspector, Eleventh District. 

The name of the soldier is Ferdinand L. Alvey instead of 
John Alvey, as stated in the telegram just read. 

I desire to insert an article appearing in the Daily Register, 
of Harrisburg, Thursday, February 14. 1918: 

TERRIBLE MISTAKE AT CAMP TAYLOR—BODY OF NEGRO SENT HERE INSTEAD 
OF THAT OF FERDINAND ALVEY. 

Harrisburg experienced a shock Thursday morning, the sadness of 
which is ho; will never be repeated. 

As was feared by readers of the Daily Register when it announced 
in its issue Wednesday that Ferdinand Alvey had grown worse, the 
popular and respected young man died at that cantonment following 
an attack of pneumonia, the latter haying been brought on by a series 
of complications, b 
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was at the bedside when her 
the remains to this ci 


Imagine the shock, the surprise, w 
of a dend negro instend of that of the popular Ferdinand Alvey. Suc 
was the case, and the weeping of the relatives was almost more than the 
stout men could bear. 

The casket contained the death certificate, the undertaker's certificate 
and the shipping certificate, showing the same to contain the body of 
Ferdinand Lindzi Alvey, aged 24 years, giving causes of death and other 
necessnry Information, Just where the mistake was made is not known. 
The undertakers here seon got the wires hot with inquiries to Camp 
Taylor and the Louisville undertakers. 

Where the body of the mourned Ferdinand Atvey ts is not known, or 
was not as we went to with this r. The en parents, the 
relatives, and friends have the profound sympathy of the entire com- 
munity in their sad affair, 


Just before the Daily Register went to a telegram was recelved 
from Camp Taylor stating that the mistake was made and the body of 
the colored soldier bo shipped out before it was detected. The body of 
Ferdinand Alvey will leave Camp Taylor this afternoon at 5 o'clock 
and will arrive here Friday * 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most shocking thing, resulting from a 
negligence so barbarously cruel and inhuman as to be almost 
unbelievable, a negligence criminal and inexcusable, demanding 
stern and speedy punishment. 

Saline County, where this occurrence has taken place, is a 
small county in southern Illinois, whose citizenship is comprised 
largely of farmers and laboring people. These people are in- 
tensely loyal and have demonstrated their sterling patriotism 
in many ways since the beginning of the war. They ‘have pa- 
triotically met every call made upon them. In the Young Men's 
Christian Association drive last fall the quota for Saline County 
was $6,000. Patriotic meetings were held in various parts of the 
county, and when the campaign was over it was found that 
$22,000 had been raised. 

In each of the liberty loan campaigns they have oversubscribed 
their quota, as they did in the call for funds for the Red Cross. 

They have not only shown their intense loyalty and love of 
country in meeting these material demands, but they have un- 
grudgingly given their loyal sons to the national cause. After 
the declaration of war and before the passage of the selective- 
draft law hundreds of brave young men from this county volun- 
tarily enlisted and entered the Military Establishment of the 
Government. You will find them in the Regular Army, in the 
National Guard, in the Marine Corps, in the Aviation Corps, in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, in the Navy, and in every branch of 
the service. 

These people, as do the people throughont all of southern TH- 
nois, stand unreservedly and unitedly behind the Goyernment in 
this hour of stress and storm, and are willing to give their nll in 
the cause of justice and human liberty. But, Mr. Chairman, 
they demand, they have the right to demand, that their sons who 
don the uniform and go forth to fight under the fing, to live or 
die as God shall will, shall receive humane treatment from their 
Government. They demand this both for the living and for the 
dead. 

This brave young man, Pvt. Ferdinand Alvey, who died 
wearing his country’s uniform, was entitled to decent burial. 
His good father and mother, who had given him up as a sacrifice 
on the altar of freedom, and who had sorrowfully journeyed from 
their home in Tiinois te Camp Taylor to be with lum in the last 
sad hour, and had made urrangements with those in authority 
to have his body shipped back to the old home that he might 
have Christian burial at the hands of mourning relatives and 
friends of his youth and young manhood, should have been spared 
having n thing so tragic, so cruel, so grewsome, so criminally 
and brutully careless visited upon them by a Government to 
which they had made a gift se precious. 

Mr. Chairman, I can say no more. Words fail me. The tele- 
gram I have just read telis the whole story and reveals a con- 
dition of such gross inefliciency and carelessness, such culpable 


neglect of duty, such brutal inhumanity. as to be almost incon- 


ceivable in a Christinn Government. 

I am not unmindful also of the outrage and great wrong done 
the young colored soldier and his people and friends. I am 
not informed as to who he was or his station in life. He died, 
however, wearing his country’s uniform and was entitled to 
decent and humane burial. No doubt his good old nother, 
somewhere, perhaps, in a cabin in the mountains of Kentucky, 
maybe in an humble home-in sonthern Indiana or Illinois, re- 
ceived a shock similar to that experienced by the father and 
mother of Ferdinand Alvey when the body of some one other 
than her own son wus delivered to her door. ; 

I have had other specific cases of inefficiency and neglect 


brought te my attention, ef course not se horrible as this. I 
have quietly taken them up with those in authority when I 
I have put nothing in the 


could. I have made no comment. 


Record, and have carefully refrained from criticizing the War 
Department, appreciating the tremendous burden this war im- 
poses on public officials in every branch of the national service. 
I would add nothing to the burden now being carried by any 
publie official. I want above all things onr grent coutry to 
emerge victorious out of this awful struggle. Liberty, public 
law, our peace and security as a great people, are at stake in 
the conflict. We must win, and I have no respect for any man 
who would add one ounce to the grent burdens already borne by 
those who are conducting the great conflict. But we can not 
stand for criminal inefficiency, for brutal inhumanity, in these 
matters. I consider it my patriotic duty to speak out in matters 
of this kind. ? 

This is a terrible thing. I denounce it and those responsible 
for it, whoever they may be. I denounce it in the name and 
in the memory of Private Ferdinand Alvey, who is gone; I de- 
nounce it on behalf of his grief-stricken father and mother; I 
denounce it on behalf of a million and a half of his comrades 
now wearing the uniform; I denounce it in the name and on 
behalf of the great State of Illinois that gave this gallant young 
man to the service of the Nation, and ‘had a right to expect for 
him humane treatment in life and decent burial in death: 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is no one who will not 
agree in its entirety with the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WI ansl. That sort of thing ought to be im- 
possible at these camps and cantonments. I do not know any- 
thing about the facts which the gentleman relates, but I assume 
that be has brought them to the attention of the War Depart- 
ment and that a proper inquiry will be made. Certainly a con- 
dition that permits such mistakes to be made is a condition the 
sooner remedied the better. Yesterday I called attention to the 
desirability of numbering every ‘soldier in the service in order 
that he might have a permanent identification that would be 
positive and quick and sure under all conditions. That sugges- 
tion I personally made myself nearly two months mgo, to bath 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau and to The Adjutant General. 
I am glad to say, as I said yesterday, that I understand that 
un order has been issued for the numbering of every man in the 
service, giving each a number that he will retain under aT con- 
ditions, and which ought to make more certain his identification ; 
but even without that, it is hard to find excuse for such a mis- 
take as the gentleman speaks of. I trust that there may be 
found some explanation that at least will show that the abuse 
will not continue any further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to say just -a word anent the sug- 
gestion of the chairman, made yesterday, that all of our soklier 
boys should bear a definite number. I do this in view of a 
matter whith is very painful to me in connection with the loss 
of the Tuscania, whereby five soldier boys living near my home 
went down to a watery grave. Some of the bodies have been 
recovered. This morning I received a letter from the father 
of one of those boys, a touching communication referring to the 
loss of his only son, and I think it is not amiss for me to read 


it to this House: 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Februcry 12, 1918. 
Hon. WILHHau H, Srarronn. M. C.. 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sm: I thank you very much for your prompt reply to my mes- 
sage in re to my son who was on board the J'uscoenia. As we have 
still received no word about him we fear he is among the lost. He was 
our only son, ‘but we gave him willingly in the service of his country, 
our great regret being that he was not able to render more efective 
service before his life was taken. 

We do not like to impose upon you, but if you can do anythin 
toward helping us to find out whether his body was found and identified, 
and If so, where he was buried. We presume it wonig be tmpoxsitie 
to have his body returned to us during the duration of the war. but 
af we know where he is rhaps we could get some one to look after 
his grave until this horrible war is over, and then we could go to see 
him and it might be ible to have his body br home. 

Anything you can do for us will be greatly appreciated. Thanking 


N Touts truly, H. H. PETERSON. 

I took the question of burial and disinterment up with the 
Cemeterial Division of the Quartermaster Corps. The repre- 
sentative of that division informed me that early in the war 
they recommended to the higher authorities that every one of 
our soldier boys should not enly have an identification nummer. 
but twe identification tags, with their name attached, to be 
worn by them, so that there would be no question whatever that 
in case of death they could be identified. This officer ndinitted 
that tbese boys who went dewu on the Twscania did not durye 
any identification nuniber, the explanation being that they were 
not yet assigned to any definite branch of the service. 

Five of these boys are from Milwaukee, from uy own district, 
and I have been dally citing up The Adjutant Generals office 
to try to ascertain whether any information has been received 
as to whether they are still among the missing. The names of 
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two were listed in the telegraphic dispatches of the Associated 
Press as having been buried somewhere on the Scottish coast. 
The representative of the Cemeterial Division assures me that 
no bodies during the existing war can be brought back, that in 
France the bodies of those unfortunates who die in battle or by 
reason of disease have their graves marked in every case and a 
record is kept of the burial through a regular organization. He 
also informed me that the Quartermaster Corps undoubtedly is 
making a record as far as they can of those unf ortunates of the 
Tuscania who are being buried in graves along the Scottish 
coast, 

The case of Harry E. Peterson, which I have just cited, had 
a peculiar significance to me, because he was a West Division 
High School boy and from my district, a classmate of my nephew, 
who knew him well. He was a fine type of character. The 
sentiment that is expressed in this letter is grandiloquent of 
the devotion and resolve of the father and mother who have 
lost their all in the ill-fated sinking of the Tuscania. [Ap- 
plause.] - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL, 
CONSTRUCTION, 


For continuing the construction and equipment of the Panama Canal, 
to be expended under the direction of the governor: For completing 


Dock No. 6 at Cristobal, $593,190, to continue available until eee 


and the limit of cost fixed by the sundry civil a proprieton act approv 
July 1, 1916, is increased from $1,500,000 to 82 „190. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether it 
is because of the increased cost of labor and materials that the 
increased cost of this improvement here is suggested, or whether 
it is caused in large part by the increase in the character of the 
improvement? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is the actual increase of cost. It is 
a deficiency. The money that is allowed for this purpose was 
not sufficient to finish the entire superstructure at all, but simply 
to finish the foundation. The estimates were made, however, in 
1916, and the increased cost in structural steel and other ma- 
terials going to make the piers is responsible for this deficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the language of the estimate limiting 
the cost was due in large measure to the fact that the material 
required to be used in the improvement has increased in price 
since the estimate was made? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. This dock is a duplicate of a number 
built down there within the limit of cost heretofore, but the in- 
crease in the cost of material makes this deficiency. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment simply to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
as to why this No. 6 Dock at Cristobal is lagging behind the 
others? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was started late. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it an extra dock or part of a plan that was 

originally laid out? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Well, there was a plan that contemplated 
at one time this dock to be built, and perhaps docks have yet to 
be built, but the policy was to build these docks somewhat as 
traffic demanded them, but they were not all undertaken at one 
time. This dock was undertaken very much later than the 
others, and that is the reason for the deficiency. 

Mr. TILSON. It got caught in the high-price times? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That the superintendent, assistant superintendent, and chief 
engineer of the State, War, and Navy Department Buildings shall serve 
in similar capacities in connection with these buildings. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word to ask the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
chairman of the committee, a question. Are these buildings 
mentioned in line 22, page 47, the $2,000,000 concrete buildings 
that were appropriated for last summer? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not concrete buildings, but the $2,000,000 
frame buildings which were built down in Henry Park. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are the employees carried in 
this paragraph all the employees in these buildings? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘This is simply for the maintenance of the 


force. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Simply for the maintenance of 
the force? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many employees, approxi- 
mately, are there employed there? Does the gentleman know 
about how many? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think there will be over 8,000 when they 
are all fully completed and filled. I do not recall the exact 
number now. 
` Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a question. In 


line 12, page 48, are mentioned 8 forewomen. at $300 each, and 
60 at $240 each. Now. what I want to ask. Is that all the com- 
pensation that these 60 women secure from the Federal Treas- 
ury for one year’s work, $240? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is all the salary paid them for the 
part of the day’s work that they give to the Government. 

Mr. JUUL. Of course, I do not know, Mr. Chairman, what 
portion of their time they give to the Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was just going to tell the gentlemen that 
they are charwomen and give a certain part of their time in 
scrubbing and cleaning the buildings. That is the rate of com- 
pensation that has been carried for a number of years past. 
They, of course, are benefited now and will be benefited by an 
increase in the salary of employees generally that has been and 
might be enacted by Congress and which is in contemplation. 

Mr. JUUL. Will these women get a percentage of the in- 
erense in addition to the sum here mentioned? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They would get whatever increase is made 
for employees, and, presumably, if it was a percentage increase 
they would get that percentage on the sums named here. 

Mr. JUUL. I have not figured it out, but it is about 50 or 
60 cents a day, and out of that they have to pay 10 cents car 
fare. And if the gentleman has not absolutely made up his 
mind to amend his own bill, I certainly will not attempt to do 
it. I think they should be paid somewhat better than that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman may be quite right, and yet 
“the gentleman from Kentucky” is also quite right in not 
having the bill amended. And I will explain why. The whole 
policy of this bill is to deal with deficiencies and not carry 
increases of salary, which can and should be taken up in a 
different form. Now, just as the amendment that was offered 
a while ago by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDEESON] 
might have merit as a substantive proposition, standing alone, 
yet it would have been a legislative mistake, because it would 
have set the practice of enumerating an expenditure of funds 
for particular purposes, where that discretion ought to be left 
with the department. Now, in this case, if we were to under- 
take to increase these compensations which the gentleman 
thinks are too small, it would practically open this bill for 
increase of compensation everywhere along the line. The 
result would be that one group of men one day, dealing with 
the matter and another group another day dealing with it, would 
do all sorts of grotesque things, and instead of being order 
there would be confusion worse confounded, 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will permit me, I ask, if he 
wants to be liberal, would it not be better if Congress would 
be a little bit grotesque and occasionally interfere with the 
chairman of the committee, rather than to ask women in the 
city of Washington, with prices as they are to-day, to work for 
$240 a year? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nobody is asking them to do that. The 
gentleman assumes this is compensation for their entire time, 

Mr. JUUL. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have stated that they are only giving lim- 
ited time of each day. 

Mr. WHEELER. How much time do they put in each day? 

Mr. SHERLEY. About two hours. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If I may be pardoned, I made 
some inquiry into the subject a year or two ago, and I ascer- 
tained that charwomen in the House Office Building got their 
pay there, and then went over to the Library and did some 
things there and got their pay; and some of them even went 
downtown and did cleaning and got their pay there. 

Mr. WHEELER. I assume that many of these women are 
women with families, and only devote a part of their time to 
the work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Manifestly, I can not answer that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, for the purpose of giving the gentleman from 
Illinois some information. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last- 
word. If I understood the chairnian, this appropriation of 
$67,466.67 is simply for maintenance force? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, 

Mr. SEARS. Does this building have a separate electric- 
light plant or are the lights furnished by the tity? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is buying light from the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. 

Mr. SEARS. I notice in this bill, Mr. Chairman, thay have 
one chief electrician at $1,400 a year and three assistants at 
$1,200 a year each. It strikes me the committee has been rather 
liberal in providing for this building. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In point of fact, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I think the mistake is that we have really underestimated 
some of the help that is going to be needed there, as I think the 
gentleman will agree if he will examine it and compare it with 
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any other building in Washington, These three buildings are 
grouped and are larger than the War and. Navy Building, the 
Treasury Building, or most of the buildings with which the 
gentleman is familiar. They asked for six electricians and 
assistants, and we cut them to four. 

Mr. SEARS, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to make this ob- 
servation. I am satisfied the chairman has cut it, and I am 
also surprised that the cut was made. This may be unusual in 
the city of Washington, but some of the Members of this Con- 
gress have had experience at home in running electric-light 
plants lighting an entire city, and no such expense as that would 
be considered for one moment by the citizens of any town or 
by any Member of Congress if they knew they were employing a 
chief electrician and two assistant electricians to look simply after 
the light in a building, when anybody who knows anything abcut 
electricity to-day knows that there is nothing to do but replace 
a light now and then. I am satisfied this would not be indorsed 
by our constitutents. I have hoped that after this war a wave 
of economy will strike the country and that we would get back 
to earth once more and cease taxing our own people so much in 
order that people can hold good jobs in the city of Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am very much gratified at the disposition 
of economy on the part of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sears] and I hope it will prove contagious generally. However, 
his conception of the duties of these electricians is inadequate, 
I think. Their duties amount to something more than replacing 
worn-out electric lights with perfect ones. I think it only fair to 
say that there is a million square feet of floor space. There are 
special electrical systems for checking up the guards of this 
building and for fire-alarm purposes, which at this time are mat- 
ters of great importance. There are many other duties that fall 
to the lot of these people. But I do not want by what I am sy- 
ing to discourage the gentleman or anybody else from an 
awakened spirit of economy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, there is only 
this sum to be paid to electricians. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, nobody had any idea—— 

Mr. MADDEN. But I think the impression of the gentleman 
was that the whole $67,000 was being paid to electricians. 

Mr. SEARS. I did not intend to convey that impression. 
There are also two painters. 

Mr. MADDEN. And two painters can not do the work re- 
quired there, and five painters or ten painters can not do it. 

Mr. SEARS. Perhaps not. I never painted a day in my life; 
but two electricians ean look after it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the figures of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be so low that they will be found to be inade- 


uate. 

i Mr. SHERLEY. I frankly stated to the House that a mistake 
had been made in this force and there will have to be an increase 
in it. f 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely there will. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEMPORARY OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
For two three-story temporary office buildings of reinforced concrete 


ith wings 60 feet wide, one for the Navy Department to contain a 
> 28 Se feet and one for Phe War ent 15 


$5,000 of 


De 
westerl 


rtment Building at a 
curb. line of Seventeenth Street and 50 feet south from the 
southerly curb line of B Street and exten southerly not more than 
620 feet from the said B Street curb line and westerly to a — not 
beyond the easterly building line of Twenty-first Street. including elec- 

cal equipment and a temporary heating plant for both buildings. to 
be located south of D Street and west of Twenty-fifth Street, with 
necessary connecting $5,775,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
point of order against this paragraph. 

I make it upon the ground, Mr. Chairman, that the construc- 
tion of this building has not been authorized by law, and upon 
the further ground that the appropriation is not to continue or 
to complete a work already begun or in progress. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman may 
reserve the point of order for a minute. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am perfectly willing to do that, 
and I will say to the gentleman that if he will let it go over— 
and we can not dispose of the bill to-day, anyhow—until Mon- 
day, I will reserve it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is not any doubt that the matter is 
subject to a point of order if the gentleman wants to take the 
responsibility of making the point of order. 

There is nothing more important to this Government at this 
time than the construction of these buildings as quickly as 


possible. The committee has not sought to take jurisdiction of 
this matter for the sake of having jurisdiction. We have all 
the work we can do, and then some, and we are not hunting 
new work for the Committee on Appropriations, But when 
situations are acute, when situations that affect the prosecu- 
tion of the war come forward, that committee will in the 
future, as in the past, endeavor to deal with them; and for us 
not to have brought in these matters would have subjected 
the committee to criticism of the most severe kind. In the 
event the gentleman from Florida desires to make the point of 
order, I shall, of course, ask the Committee on Rules to bring 
in a rule making in order this important paragraph: 

Mr. SEARS. What is the immediate necessity for the pas- 
sage of this proposition? Is it lack of office space? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; lack of office space. The lack is so 
acute that to-day there is serious embarrassment in the ef- 
ciency of the various corps of the War Department and other 
departments of the Government, 

Mr. SEARS. Then there is a lack of space? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Crark] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, so far as the urgency 
of this matter is concerned, the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, which has jurisdiction of this subject, could have 
heard this matter and could have brought in this matter au- 
thorizing it at any time. 

I am making the point of order, Mr. Chairman, simply to pre- 
serve the jurisdiction of the committees of this House. If it 
is not proper that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds should have jurisdiction to authorize these buildings, 
then the House ought. by rule, to take the jurisdiction away 
from it and give it to the Committee on Appropriations or some 
other committee. . . 

It would have been as ensy to have submitted the proposition 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds as to take 
it to the Committee on Appropriations. I do not see that any 
time has been gained by taking it to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We have been here since the beginning of the ses- 
sion of Congress, and our committee has been .ready at all 
times to attend to business. 

I want to say further, that while this building may be urgent, 
when I was a member of a public-buildings commission, com- 
posed of six Representatives and six Senators and three out- 
side officials, representatives of the War Department and Navy 
Department came to that commission and represented that if 
they could get a million square feet of space it would be ample 
for the overflow of these two departments during the war, and 
we gave it to them. Now, without consulting us further, with- 
out even going before the Public Buildings Commission before 
it expired by Hmitation, or going before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, an appropriation is brought in 


here authorizing the construction of 2,500,000 more square 


feet of space for these same people, and I submit that the 
orderly way to dispose of these matters is to go to the proper 
committee having jurisdiction of them and having those com- 
mittees investigate them. We have investigated all these other 
matters. Those matters of public buildings have all been sub- 
mitted to us, and they have had plenty of time to present this 
proposition. It is not right, upon the plea of urgency, to take 
jurisdiction from committees in this way, and I therefore make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For two 1 build of the erected in 
Henry Park, one to located Seaton Park (north) tween Four- 
and-a-half and Sixth Streets and south of Missouri Avenue to con- 


tain approximately 370,000 square feet and one to be located on the 
Mall between Seventh and Eighth Streets and B Street north and B 
Street south and to contain approximately 300,000 square feet, and for 
office building of reinforced concrete to be 
(south) between Four-and-a-half and Sixth 
Maine Avenue and to contain 
square feet, including hea and lighting and the necessary 
connections, to be erected er the direction of the Secretary of War 
for the use of the War Department, $2,377,500. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order to that on the same ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. Without 
objection. the point of order will also be sustained to lines 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, because they no doubt pertain to that same paragraph. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The maintenance and protection of all of the foregoing temporary 
buildings when completed shall be under the supervision and direction 
of the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the point of order will 


be sustained to that paragraph. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in considering the deficiencies which have been presented 
to the House, had to consider, among other things, the need cf 
additional clerks, and they had to consider questions of rent; 
they had to consider the various activities of the Government. 
It was only by a consideration of these matters that that com- 
mittee or any other committee could intelligently arrive at the 
needs of the Government touching additional buildings in the 
District of Columbia. It fellowed of necessity that if we were 
to examine intelligently into matters pertaining to additional 
clerks, matters pertaining to rent, matters pertaining to the 
activities of the Government, we had also to consider the matter 
of new buildings, where to be located, and the extent of them. 

I repeat, the Committee on Appropriations has not sought to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of any other committee, but the 
Committee on Appropriation is impressed with the fact that 
more important than the prerogatives of committees is the prose- 
cution of this war, and it indulges in the fond hope that that 
viewpoint will be somewhat concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The putting out of this bill of these provisions, if 
continued, will result in many days of delay in connection 
with the building program that is now pressing, and whicli is 
so pressing that I have been not only in daily but frequently 
hourly communication with the various departments, they beg- 
ging that they be allowed to proceed with some of the building 
program without waiting for the authorization ^ Congress, 

The building commission of which the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds speaks 
went out of existence in December. Manifestly the Committee 
on Appropriations could not lay before a commission that no 
longer existed matters that might have pertained to it when it 
did exist. And I repeat that I shall ask the House—not as a 
matter of sustaining the Committee on Appropriations, not as 
a matter of taking anything away from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, but as a matter of first necessity to 
the Government in the prosecution of the war—to make these 
items in order by a rule, se that the House may have a chance 
to pass upon the wisdom of the proposals here submitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is true that the Public Building 
Commission has gone out of existence, but does not the gentle- 
man think that when a matter is submitted to his committee 
that clearly belongs to another committee, the proper thing 
would be to refer the gentleman submitting it to that other com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Frankly, and I say it to the gentleman in 
all kindness, I do not believe that it would be possible, and that 
without regard to personnel, for the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, without going largely inte the scope of the 
whole deficiency bill, to arrive at a determination touching the 
building necds here in Washington now, because the situation 
how is not a normal one. Oh, the gentleman may smile, but if 
the gentleman had worked as I have worked and the members 
of my committee have worked for more than a month past in 
trying to correlate the number of employees that are to be in 
the departments, now and subsequently, to the amount of space 
that is here—if he had sent out to every department of this 
Government a request, and had had a return as to the space 
that is being used, the rents that are being paid for it, and the 
amount of space that they expect to use, then he would have 
found that there is something more than simply a building 

program, as ordinarily understood, for the consideration of a 
committee dealing with the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I should like to ask the gentleman 
how he makes a deficiency out of this matter at all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not make a deficiency out of it as re- 
gards money. I make a deficiency out of it as regards the things 
needed, and in this war the important thing is to get a result 
and not consider simply the desires and the prerogatives of 
various and sundry individual Members and of committees. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit me, I think the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds is as thoroughly patriotic a committee as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. It is not a question of 
patriotism, and nobody is suggesting that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And I want to say further that I 
think, without any reference to the question of coordination, 
and the question of deficiencies here and there, the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds are as capable of dealing 
with a building of this character, and we would do it just as 
promptly. But this item has no place on a deficiency bill to 
start with, because it is not a deficiency and does not relate 
to a deficiency. 


Mr. SHERLEY. That would be true of the building program 


that took place last year. That would be true of any building 
program that would now be submitted. It would not be a de- 
ficiency in the sense of money, but it would be a deficiency in the 
other sense, and the gentleman is putting a construction very 
much narrower than the facts warrant upon what constitutes 
deficiencies within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Now the concrete fact is that if this is not carried 
here there will be a delay of weeks in this important work. 

Mr. JUUL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
another question. Is not the gentleman from Kentueky revers- 
ing himself now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That may be. I am not conscious of it. 

Mr. JUUL. In his discussion with the gentlemen of the 
Building Committee a little while ago the gentleman from 
Kentucky ruled that a matter of a little new work down at 
Camp Cody where the sand storms occur was entirely out of 
order, Is not this a complete reversal of what the gentleman 
ruled before? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not see it. 

Mr. JUUL. That was a new appropriation, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well! 

Mr. JUUL. This is new work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well! 

Mr. JUUL. It should have gone to that cominittee. You 
ruled properly that you could not take up this matter, because 
it was new legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Chair ruled that way. The gentleman 
from Kentucky did not and can not pass on that question here, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: For subsistence, $31,000; 

For household, $45,000 ; 

For repairs, $2, : 

In all, $78,000. 

Eastern er Togus, Me.: 


For houschol 
For farm, 581.000; 
In all, $36,000. 


For subsistence, $5,000 ; 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether these in- 
creases are due to the incrensed number of inmates in these 
homes or to the increased cost of living? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are practically due to the increased 
cost of supplies in the way of fuel and food and forage. 


Mr. COX. Not much of it, then, is due to the increased num- 
ber of soldiers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In only one place, as I recall, was that a 
factor. 


Mr. COX. Where was that—in Indiana? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the Pacific Branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Transportation: For travel allowance of enlisted men discharged on 
account of expiration of enlistment; transportation of enlisted men and 
apprentice seamen and applicants for enlistment at home and abroad, 
with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in len thereof; trans- 
portation to their homes, if residents of the United States, of enlisted 
men and apprentice seamen disc’ on medical survey, with sub- 
sistence and transfers en route, or cash in lien thereof: transportation 
of sick or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen 10 hospitals, with 
subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in jien thereof; transporta- 
tion of enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force to and from duty. with 
subsistence and transfers en route, or eash in llen thereof; ap aehan 
sion and delivery of deserters and stragglers, and for railway’ guides 
other expenses incident to transportation, $2,000,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the chairman of the committee inform me if this 
$2,000,000 item for travel allowance to enlisted men. and so 
forth, which by special provision is made to include the Naval 
Reserve Force, also includes the Coast Guard personnel, which 
has been taken over by the Navy Department under the act 
combining the Life-Saving Service with the Revenue-Cutter 
Service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, these services 
have been taken over by the Navy, and the appropriations for 
the Coast Guard are first available. If they are not sufficient, 
the moneys would be paid out of the naval appropriations. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman thinks this language is 
broad enough to permit that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. There is an express statute which 
says that that shall be done. These services, when they come 
within the naval service, are subject to the rules that appertain 
to the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. But I was interested to know why this para- 
graph made special mention of the Naval Reserve. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The Naval Reserve are in a different class 
from the Coast Guard Service. There was formerly a special 
fund for the Naval Reserve, and in order to discontinue that 
practice they were expressly enumerated here. 

Mr. WALSH. One further point. What is meant by “ strag- 
glers”? This provision says “deserters and stragglers.” Are 
those men that have wandered off? 

Mr. SHERLEY. A straggler is a man who has overstayed his 
leave, and yet is not strictly a deserter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent, Bureau Yards and Docks: For contingent expenses and 
minor extensions and minor improvements of public works at navy 
yards and stations, $2,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the chairman state the distinction between contin- 
gent expenses of the Bureau of Yards and Decks and minor 
extensions and minor improvements and the repairs and exten- 
sions under the previous item? Can the gentleman state 
whether these are permanent improvements or extensions made 
necessary by war emergency? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are funds that overlap; there is no 
line of distinction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hampton Roads, Va., naval operating base: For additional for pay- 
ment of compensation for property taken over under the authori 
contained in The deficiency appropriation act approved June 15, 1617. 
$55,072.25, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Can the chairman state whether this is the item 
that provides for the purchase of a part of the old Jamestown 
Fair exposition grounds? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; this is a part of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What progress was made toward the Gov- 
ernment getting title to all the tract, and whether it was neces- 
sary to resort to commandeering. There was considerable op- 
position to the plan suggested and there was a compromise 
agreed upon whereby the act went through the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Under the act as it passed Congress the 
President was authorized to take possession and did take pos- 
session of this land. A commission was created to determine 
the amount of compensation to be paid the owners. The com- 
mission made its report. That report has been acquiesced in by 
a certain number of the property owners and the compensation 
accepted. By a certain other number it has been rejected, and 
under the law three-quarters of the price so fixed is to be paid 
them and the balance left as a matter of suit. There were 22 
claimants who declined to accept the award. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the acreage or the 
extent of the property that they control? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not give it from memory, but the gen- 
tleman will find it in a report made, known as the report of 
the Board for Acquiring a Naval Site at Hampton Roads, Va. 
He will find what he seeks in that report and a great deal more 
which is set out there. The effect of the act of Congress is 
going to be, I fear, that instead of saving money we will spend 
a little more than the price agreed to by the House conferees of 
the Appropriation Committee in conference with the Senate 
conferees which the House rejected and for which it substituted 
a provision under which this action is now taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was stated privately that the arrange- 
ment agreed to by Congress would result in a greater amount 
being paid for the land than was originally provided. We had 
rather a tentative assurance by the Representative of that dis- 
trict—of course, not binding—that the owner of the principal 
part of that land would adhere to his original proposition and 
accept the price and not attempt to withdraw from the original 
price agreed upon. 3 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. The gentleman is mistaken about any ten- 
tative agreement that the owners would accept the price. When 
the original proposition was made to accept $1,400,000, that 
proposition would have gone through because certain business 
men of Norfolk were practically standing behind it and prac- 
tically guaranteeing that the Government might have the prop- 
erty at that price, but there was no such understanding when 
that proposition was declined. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When Congress changed the terms so as 
to allow the Government to commandeer immediately, did the 
commercial interests or any other interests withdraw from 
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their part of the understanding, throw up their hands, and 
say, Now Congress has determined another course, we will not 
assist to get the property at the original figures.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. The people are willing that the Government 
should have the property at a reasonable and proper figure. 

Mr. FLOOD. All that was discussed on the floor was that 
when the offer made by the people was not accepted, then it in 


all probability would be thrown into court. Certain owners of a 
part of this property were not disposed to accept the amount 
offered for it as a whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The owners of what part of the property? 
Were they the owners that had purchased the original site of 
the exposition grounds and tiie owners of the larger part? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; the owners that we were talking about 
were the owners of the small lots, little dwelling houses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, of course I would not rise 
to criticize the action of any small owner, but I understood 
that the owners of the larger tracts were desirous of getting 
rid of their holdings, and what I want to know is whether they 
adhere to a gentleman’s agreement and allowed the property 
to be handed over to the Government, 

Mr. FLOOD. There was absolutely no gentleman’s agree- 
ment. They offered the property at so much, and the Govern- 
ment declined to take it and instituted another method of 
procedure, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, the Government 
appropriated sufficient money to pay them for the property at 
that figure? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not at that figure. It was $1,250,000, not 
$1,400,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman from Virginia give the 
House any information as to how much of that original tract 
is now in possession of the Government by purchase from the 
owners? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can give the gentleman the information. 
Seventeen claimants to property in the Pine Beach tract haye 
formally advised of their rejection of the valuation on the prop- 
erty claimed by them. The valuation of the property claimed by 
these 17 parties as found by the board amounts to $205,865. 
Five claimants within the exposition site tract have formally 
advised the board of their rejection of the value placed on their 
property. The total value found for the property held by these 
five parties amounts to $465,586. The total amount of the 
awards to these 22 claimants that have formally rejected the 
values found for their property amounts to $671,451. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us the total amount 
of the awards by the board of all of the property? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. This may answer the gentleman's inquiry. 
Assuming that all of the claimants other than these 22 will 
finally accept the valuation found for this property, it wll 
amount to a payment to them of $751,454, which amount, added 
to the $503,588.25, will make the total amount necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act of $1,255,072.25. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the substituted provision of the 
Eouse reducing the original authorization from $1,400,000 to 
$1,200,000 is a saving to the Government of in the neighborhood 
of $150,000? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The amount that I have read will be the 
amount necessary to pay upon the basis of the acceptance of the 
three-fourths—75 per cent. They then go into court, and if they 
obtain a greater sum than the award, the amount may run over 
$1,400,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the total awards for 
the 22 claimants is $671,000, or is that merely the 75 per cent of 
their award? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The total amount awarded is $1,422,935. 
That is $22,985 more than the agreement contemplated paying 
under that first arrangement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And with the risk of an additional allow- 
ance being awarded by the court? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In case they succeed in the court in getting 
amounts greater than the awards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. ; ‘ 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word with the intention of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. I notice there is an appropriation of $2,750,000 for 
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hospital construction. I would like to know how much of that 
will be expended or is intended to be expended for hospitals at 
the Great Lakes station? 

Mr. SHEP LEY. It has all been expended. Seven hundred 
nud seve-.-3;-five thousand dollars of it went to Chicago. 

M .sABaTH. Has this all been expended? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; this is to take care of deficiencies. 

Mr. SABATH. All of it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. All of it. 

Mr. SABATH: I do it because I am informed that between 
55 and 60 per cent of the enlistments are made down there for 
the Navy, and I notice they have from 25.000 to 35,000 men 
stationed there most of the time, and they need a great deal of 
room, 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘There has been considerable increase in 
bed capacity on the part of the Navy hospitals, and this is to 
pay the bills. 

Mr. SABATH. That is all right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The total limit of cost of the five Coast Guard cruising cutters, fixed 
at $2,250,000 by the naval appropriation act a ved March 4, 1917, is 
increased to $3,500,000 : Provided, That if in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy the most rapid and. economical construction of 
foregoing vessels can be obtained thereby. he may contract, within the 
limit of cost herein named, jor the construction of said vessels n the 
basis of actual cost plus a reasonable profit to be determined by bim. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What progress has been made, if the chairman knows, in 
the construction of these Coast Guard cutters? 

Mr. SHERLEY. None. No work has been done and no work 
could be done on the kind of cutters they now want within the 
limit of cost now fixed. So they came and asked for an increase, 
to enable them to get cutters of a little bit wider beam, I think, 
and greater length, in order that they might be more seaworthy 
and carry heavier armament and-be of greater value in connec- 
tion with their use as patrol boats, and so forth. I will siy to 
the gentleman that the committee went rather exhaustively into 
one phase of this matter. There seemed some question as to 
whether we should be appropriating money for additional Coast 
Guard cutters at a time when there was an apparent scarcity in 
yards and in labor in connection with the building of ships. 
It was insisted, however, both by the Coast Guurd Service and 
the Navy, that we could have these ships built in yards net now 
being used and that would not be otherwise used in connection 
with apy of the shipbuilding program, and they felt that it could 
be done without interfering with the labor supply; that these 
ships represented a type that was badly needed, and they urged 
both from the standpoint of the Coast Guard Service and the 
standpoint of the Navy’s need in connection with the war ma- 
neuvers that the ships be authorized, and the committee finally 
acquiesced in their recommendations, 

Mr. MADDEN. One of the reasons why I rose to inquire about 
this item was that, if I reeall, a year ago when these boats were 
originally appropriated for it was indicated there was urgent 
need for their immediate construction, and I was rather curious 
to know why we waited a year before we began the construction 
of any of the boats then authorized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They said they could not get the work done 
for the money. This is the second time we have increased the 
limit of cost. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Could they not have started part without 
starting all? ; 

Mr. SHERLEY. Except each one had to be built within a 
certain amount, and the amount was too small. 2 

Mr. MADDEN. I see. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Midshipmen's store fund (reimbursable) : The Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to advance to the midshipmen's store fund at the Naval 
Academy the sum of $50,000 under General account of advances,” 
said sum to be used for the purchase of stores and to be accounted 
for in the same manner as is provided for the midshipmen's store fund 
in the act approved May 13, 1908. and to be repaid into the Treasury 
not later than December 31. 1919. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Does this item mean we are running a farm down 
here somewhere in Maryland for the purpose of furnishing 
milk for the midshipmen at Annapolis, at the Naval Academy? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the situation. k 

Mr. MADDEN. And the farm is being run as a distinct in- 
stitution separate and apart from the Naval Academy, and all 
the supplies that are raised on that farm, ineluding milk, are 
sent to the Naval Academy and to no other place? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have a dairy herd there that they 
have been maintaining for the purpose of supplying the academy 
with milk, and the very great increase in the number of mid- 
shipmen at the academy, and also a desire to sumewhat en- 
large the herd at this time, made it desirable that they obtain 


this sum of money which is reimbursible out of the midship- 
men’s store fund, which fund was not now large enough to per- 
mit this draft to be made upon it at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. So, as a matter of fact, the midshipmen's 
store fund will be chargeable with the amount of this appro- 
priation in any event? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It will be, and the result os this action is 
simply t permit the money to be zdvanced. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is simply an advance? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of Indian day, boarding, and industrial rchools, in addi- 
tion to the general and specific appropriations made for that purpose 
in the Indian 5 act for the fiscal year 1918. $250,000, or 
so much thereof as aed be necessary: Provided, That no part of this 
sum shall be expended upon improvements or used to increase the 
compensation of employees: Provided further, That except for pay for 
superintendents and for transportation of goods and supplies and trans- 
portation of 3 not more than $200 shall be expended from appro- 
priations made in this act for the annual support and education of any 
one pupil in any Indian school, unless the attendance in any school 
shall be tess than 100 pupils, in which case the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may authoriz: per capita expenditure not to exceed $225: Pro- 


ea 
vided hat the total amount appropriated for the support of such 


school shall not be exceeded: Provided- further, That t numder of 
Depts in any school entitled to the pr apia allowance hereby pro- 
vided for shall be determined by taking the average atiendance for 
the entire fiscal year and not any fractional part thereof. 

Mr. CAMPRELL of Kansus, Mr. Warsa. and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I mee to strike 
out the paragraph beginning on line 8, page 67. There is much 
of it subject to the point of order. and if this item is justified 
it ought to stay in and ought not to go out on a point of order. 
Therefore I huve raised the question directly as to the merits 
of the proposition. The question was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, but no information thut would justify 
such an appropriation was submitted by the Bureau of Indliun 
Affairs. and I would like to know whether or not the Committee 
ou Appropriations had specific information justifying this ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We would not have made it if we did not 
think so. It came before the committee by virtue of a direct 
reference, which is to be found in House Document No. 721, to 
prevent the Indian schools from being clesed up this winter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Was there a showing made of 
the amount necessary for the support of any school? 

Mr. SHERLEY. A detail of it was not made in all instances 
because of a lack of time to obtain the information. It was 
made as to a number and as to the rest it was safeguarded by 
the language which was put in this bill which would prevent 
the money for keeping the schools open frem being used for 
the purpose of increasing salaries or for other purposes that 
might be questionable. Now, the sole purpose of this fund, 
and the sole purpose that it can be used for, is in connection 
with the maintenance of schools as they are now being run. 
If the gentleman thinks we ought to permit Indian schools to 
be closed and the Indian children to be sent home at this time, 
why, his motion is right. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not think so. I do not 
think the Congress or the Committee on Indian Affairs or this 
committee should permit any Indian schools to close for want of 
sufficient funds to maintain them, but I do believe that when a 
department asks for money upon a statement that it is needed 
to continue a school for the remainder of the fiscal year that 
they should state exactly how much they require for that par- 
ticular school before getting the appropriation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, I agree with the gentleman, but at the 
same time I do not want the Indian children to suffer by virtue 
of our failure to act. For instance, I notice that at the Haskell 
Institute in Kansas there is $18,000 needed in order to enable 
that school to continue. 

Now, I submit to the gentleman that even if we did not have 
all the detailed information that we ought to have and that we 
would like to have, and had not safeguarded the funds the way 
we have, we are warranted in appropriating money in order 
that the school in Kausas shall not close and those Indian chil- 
dren shall not be taken out of school. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am glad the gentleman men- 
tioned the -Haskell School in Kansas. I would take the re- 
sponsibility as a Member of this House, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; and as a citizen of the State of Kan- 
sas, and interested in the Indians, of stating to the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations that Haskell will not close if 
this bill does not include the item referred to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be, but even notwithstanding 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, And the pupils there will not 
suffer and the school will not suffer. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Notwithstanding the gentleman's generous 
willingness to assume responsibility, I still insist that Congress 
would not be warranted, in view of the representations made be- 
fore the committee in reference to appropriating some moneys. 
We diligently tried to get all the information possible, and I 
do not mean in anything I am saying to excuse the Indian De- 
partinent for not being in a position to afford more informa- 
tion than they have. But in the last analysis we are faced with 
a situation which, on the basis of the best evidence that we 
could obtain, is this: That without this money being voted these 
schools, most of them, will have to close. Now, we safeguarded 
the fund and prevented it from being used, under the guise of 
that need, for other school purposes. For Congress not to vote 
the money seems to me would be to do an inexcusable thing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Could any bureau representing 
any department in Washington make a blanket covering of that 
sort for a claim unsupported by any details and get away 
with it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; they could. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And get away with it? If all 
of the committees were as generous as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky now appears 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, they could not get away with it. 
The gentleman from Kansas will distinguish between matters 
relating to teaching of children in schools and other matters 
that might simply relate to routine of departments in impor- 
tance, 

Mr. WALSH. - Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not this item take care of the situation 
which was mentioned the other day by the gentleman from one 
of the Dakotas [Mr. Norron] when he called attention to the 
fact that several of these schools would be obliged to discon- 
tinue? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There has been tremendous pressure 
brought to bear upon the committee by Members of the House 
touching this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I want is information. I 
have no objection to this if it has merit. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw try] 
came to the committee and wrote us touching the matter. There 
were any number of gentlemen that pressed the matter and 
from their representations the committee was forced to believe 
that these schools would be closed if the moneys were not ap- 
propriated. We did our best. We held this bill for sometime 
trying to get all the detailed information that we thought we 
ought to have from the Indian Commissioner. But the failure 
to get it would not have justified us in simply ignoring the 
item as a whole. We have safeguarded it by the language that 
is contained in the paragraph. 

Now, the proposition is plainly before the committee. If they 
feel because of a desire to punish somebody that may not have 
been as efficient in the management of these matters as they 
should be that they should shut off these schools, this is the way 
to doit. But Iam more concerned in the Indian children than 
I am in taking a slap at the Indian Department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not basing this inquiry 
upon the inefficiency of the Indian Department, although I do 
think the Indian Bureau ought not to have supported a claim 
like this without some detailed information. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not quarreling with that statement, 
but I am dealing with the facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And I do not believe that the 
school referred to by the gentleman from Kentucky, at Haskell, 
would be closed if this bill were not to carry this item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman is sure of his facts and 
wants to reduce this amount by $18,000, so as to exclude that 
sum for the Haskell School, I shall not object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the appropriation is not 
itemized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is. We have got that item in the very 
statement that was presented to the House—House Document 
No. 721. And I repeat, if the gentleman desires to reduce the 
item by $18,000, on his assurance to the House that he has the 
personal knowledge it is not needed for the Haskell Institute, I 


will not object. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have the belief that it is not 
needed by the Haskell Institute. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Now, it is up to the gentleman, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. I 
hope as soon as this matter is finished to move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was what I was going to ask. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will ask for a vote on the amendment, 
and then we will rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, To how much of the paragraph does the 
gentleman direct his motion to strike out? 

Mr. MADDEN. His motion is to strike it all out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] moves to strike out the paragraph. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. BARNHART, of In- 
diana, to preside to-morrow. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT FEBRUARY 11, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. The message that the President read to the 
House last Monday by inadvertence was not referred to any 
committee. It is now referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order making next Monday unanimous-consent day be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand this bill will not take probably 
the whole day, and unanimous-consent business, I think, ought 
to be provided for. If there is a balance of the day they should 
have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am perfectly willing to put my unanimous- 
consent request in this form: That this bill be the order for 
Monday, and upon its conclusion, if it shall be then concluded, 
the remainder of the day be devoted to the Unanimous-Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the pending bill shall have the right of way 
on Monday, notwithstanding Unanimous-Consent Calendar, and 
so-forth, or as much of Monday as is required to finish this bill, 
and if there is any time left over it will return to the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ascertain if possible whether an agreement can 
be reached as to the time of adjournment on Monday. We 
might run along on this bill to half past 4 and the remainder of 
the day would be a very inadequate time to devote to the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, not amounting to more than an 
hour or to a half hour. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I expected to finish this bill to-day, and 
under normal circumstances we would have finished it; but 
other matters came up. But I think we ought to be able to 
dispose of this bill on Monday in two or three hours. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The discussion of the bill might be pro- 
longed. 

Mr. CANNON. We can adjourn at any time Monday. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If we do not get unanimous consent, then 
we can provide another day. We have got to push along bills 
now if we are not to get into a jam later on. I think the 
committee ought to bear in mind that the very thing that all 
of us want to avoid—a late adjournment—is going to be abso- 
lutely certain unless we get these supply bills over tò the 
Senate speedily. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to this bill taking 
precedence of the regular order of business on Monday. The 
only question in my mind is the feasibility of making the order 
that the rest of the day, which may be only an hour, shall be 
taken up by the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I would rather 


have a full day given over to that business. But I will with- 
draw my objection to his request, in view of the gentleman's 
statement. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his objection, and it is so ordered. 


1918. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr, SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 43° 


minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order previously made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, February 17, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of thé Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State, submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required for the 
State Department for the relief and protection of American sea- 
men for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 937) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State, submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
State Department for emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 938) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for salaries of draftsmen in 
the Bureau of Ordnance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 
(H. Doc. No 939); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, t 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 9926) to enable the Post Office 
Department to bond its officers and employees; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, : 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R, 9927) to 
provide for the construction of a waterway from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9928) to amend section 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, as amended June 18, 1910; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9929) to repair, re- 
model, and modernize the public building at Providence, R. I., 
known as the old post-office building; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9930) increasing rates of 
pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOR: A bill (H. R. 9931) to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit appeals and writs of error from orders refusing 
to remand cases to State courts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9932) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States“; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H, R. 9933) requiring the 
incorporation of eleemosynary societies and associations, or per- 
sons not organized as societies and associations when soliciting 
money for charitable aims and purposes in the Nation at large, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr, HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9934) authorizing a right of 
way for the transportation of water for improvement of grazing 
and the development of the live-stock industry upon public and 
national forest lands in Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9935) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. McCurdy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9936) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley Wiggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9937) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hagaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9938) granting a pension to Mary A, 
Kiplinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9989) granting a pension 
to Annie Ridgeway ; to the Committee-on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9940) granting an increase of 
pension to David L. Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 9941) to correct the military 
record of Second Lieut, Van Buren S. Reber; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9942) granting a pension to 
Deniver Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 9943) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac C. Masson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 9944) granting an increase of 
pension to James Wakefield Carver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9945) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9946) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9947) granting an increase of 
pension to Burton M. Goins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9948) granting a pension to John T. De 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9949) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Merida; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9950) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus C. Davidson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9951) for the relief of A. H. 
Holloway; to the Committee on Claims. ` 

By Mr, WALTON: A bill (H. R. 9952) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert N. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9953) granting a pension to John C. 
Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Dlinois: A bill (H. R. 9954) granting an 
increase of pension to Chester E. Kyte; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. } 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of Company B, 
Irish Volunteers, thanking Miss RANKIN for her efforts in behalf 
of Ireland, and urging Members of Congress to vote for the 
Rankin resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, favoring the formation of an osteopathic 
corps in the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Stockport, Ohio, urg- 
ing the increase of pensions of Civil War veterans to $50 per 
month ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also (by request), resolution of the Association of National 
Advertisers (Inc.), asking for the repeal of the zonal scheme of 
periodical postage rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Mon- 
tour Presbyterian Church, Oakdale, Pa., urging the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States forbid- 
ding polygamy and polygamous cohabitation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the letter carriers and many other citizens of 
Duquesne, Pa., favoring increased salaries to postal employees 
and urging the passage of the Madden bill; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of H. M. McLarin, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, opposing the Bor- 
land eight-hour amendment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the Community Association of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and the Woman's Club, Beaver Dam, Wis., asking 
for the repeal of the periodical postage amendment of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Slovak League, Local Branch No. 20, and 
the petition of George Filipek, Cudahy, Wis., asking for the 
formation of an independent Czecho-Slovak State; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the New York State 
Forestry Association, favoring S. 8344, establishing an adequate 
plant quarantine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Russell S. Fowler, M. D., Brooklyn, N. V., 
and resolutions of the Brooklyn Surgical Society, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 3748 or House bill 9563, advancing the 
rank of medical officers in the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 
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Dy Mr. EMERSON: Resolution of Post 84, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, concerning pension increase for veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
cerning the liberation of the Bohemians and Slovaks; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution.of the City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
cerning Goverument ownership of telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of H. M. McLarin, presi- 
dent of the National Foderation of Federal Employees, opposing 
the Borland eight-hour amendment; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Dover, N. J., 
for the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee oa Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution of he New York Antivivisection Society, op- 

posing the compulsory inoculation of soldiers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
- By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Julia D. Ferris, of Denver, 
Colo., urging the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act 
providing for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Snowy Range Lodge, No. 30, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, urging the Congress to refrain from action 
on legislation designed to place men engaged in transportation 
service under Federal workmen's compensation; to the Connnit- 
tee on Laber. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Evidence to accompany House bill 9917, 
granting a pension to Stephen K. Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Erlanger, Ky.. and 
vicinity, asking Congress to provide for the appointment of a 
chaplain for every 1,200 men in the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Woman's Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, for planting tobacco lands in food- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also. petition of Meriden (Conn.) War Bureau, in favor of 
resolution for drafting of aliens; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tien and Naturalization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunvay, February 17, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Rey. George Robinson, D. D., chaplain United States Army, 
retired, offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth. 
Who hast set Thy glory above the heavens. 

When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers; the 
moon and stars which Thou hast ordained: What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that Thou vris- 
itest him? For Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor, Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands. 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. All sheep and oxen, 
and the beasts of the field; the fowls of the air and the fish of 
the sea. i 

But Thou hast not only thus been mindful of man in his crea- 
tion, but Thou hast been wonderfully mindful of him in his 
redemption! Not with silver and gold, not with all the mines 
of earth or the depths of every sea, could one soul of man be re- 
deemed. The price of man’s redemption must be taken from off 
the throne of God itself, the gift of His only begotten and well 
beloved Son, to become incarnate, and by a death shameful and 
cruel at the hands of men He came to save, atone for our sins. 

O Lord, our God, we thank Thee for the life of this man in 
whose memory this service is held; for his devotion to his 
country, in his young manhood following the flag and offering 
his life to help to save the life and integrity of the Nation; for 
his service in the enactment of laws in State and national legis- 
lntures. and the interpretation and application of the laws of the 
Jand in a judicial position. May the memory of these services 
for his fellow men be a solace to the dear ones who most greatly 
mourn his loss as husband and father, and may the loving, pity- 
ing One speak the words of comfort to their hearts which no 
human voice ean speak. 

Again, in this hour of sorrow, would we lift our hearts in be- 
half of the land we so ardently love. O Lord Jesus, when Thou 
wert approaching Thy Gethsemane and Thy Calvary. Thou 
didst pray, Father, save me from this hour!” So thousands 
of hearts in this land have prayed that our country might be 


saved from this time of trial. But Thou, O Christ, in sub- 
mission to the divine will, didst immediately add“ But for this 
cause came I unto this hour.” So it may be that for this cause, 
the cause of truth, of righteousness, and the true liberties of 
the nations of the earth, our Nation in the fulness of its pros- 
perity has come to this time. And as Thou didst further pray 
“Father, glorify the name,” so we believe that we have a right 
to pray Father in heaven, make this Nation glorious in the 
great cause to which it has set itself; that it may help to soon 
bring again to this troubled earth a peace which shall be 
founded on righteousness und truth, and justice for all that 
dwell on the earth. 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the Journal. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
rending of the Journal he dispensed with. 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? {After a pause.) The 
Chair hesrs none. The Clerk will report the special order for 
this service. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE COMSTOCK, OF INDIANA. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion ot Mr. Dtxox, by unanimons consen 
Ordered, That Sunday, February 17. 1918. be 
upon the tie. „character, and lic services of Hon. DANIEL 

STOCK, late a Representative the State of Indiana. 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolutions, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 251. 


apart for addresses 
W. Con- 


of 


The question was taken and the resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will first recognize 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ELLIOTT, the successer of the 
deceased. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in these days of sorrow and 
tribulation, when the world is on fire and we are daily called 
upon to witness scenes of carnage and suffering such as the 
world has never before been called to look upon, it is hard for 
us to realize, living as we do so far from the scene of conflict, 
what this war means to this world. It is impossible for us 
to conceive of the untold suffering which war brings to the 
nations which are engaged in it. Men who have gone through 
the terrible scourge of fire and blood and endured hardships 
and the sufferings of the late Civil War can, perhaps, in a 
measure, realize what it all means. ; 

While we are now most intensely interested in the daily 
reports of the present war and are engaged with our own 
troubles connected with the terrible conflict now raging in 
Europe, we should not forget that we, as a nation, owe a debt 
of gratitude to the veterans of the Civil War which we can 
never repay. But while this is true it is our duty to do 
what we can while the few survivors are living to lighten their 
burdens and make their pathways brighter, sweeter, and hap- 
pier; and as they one by one pass to that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler ever returns, it is our duty 
and our pleasure to render to their memories that measure 
of love and respect which their service to our country 80 
richly entitles them to receive. : 

It is, therefore, a privilege and an honor to-day to pay this 
last small tribute of our love and esteem to the memory of a 
distinguished citizen of my native State, my friend and prede- 
cessor in this House. 

The sixth congressional district of Indiasa has produced some 
very distinguished and honorable statesmen in its day, among 
them Oliver P. Morton, the great war governor, who was one of 
President Lincoln's stanchest supporters, and whose bust now 
adorns the Hall of Fame adjacent te this Chamber. It has 
from time to time been represented in this honorable Body by 
men whose fame was as wide as the Nation, and none was more 
beloved and respected in the community in which he lived than 
DANIEL WEBSTER Comstock. His early life was not spent in 
Tuxurious ease; but he, like thousands of our best men, was 
brought up to work for his livelihood under the honest and 
frugal discipline which prevailed in the homes of the good old 
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Quaker stock from which he descended. And it was from these 
sturdy ancestors that he inherited that sterling honesty and 
respect for the rights of others which characterized his whole 
life and enabled him to live through a long, busy, and honorable 
public career, untarnished and unchanged by his contact with 
the world. 

He received a collegiate education at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, graduating in 1860, at the age of 20. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar of the Henry circuit court at Newcastle, 
Ind., in 1862. Mr. Comstock entered politics at an early age 
and was elected district attorney for the eleventh common pleas 
district of Indiana in 1862. He entered upon the duties of his 
office, but shortly afterwards resigned his office and, like thou- 
sands of other patriots of his time, answered his country’s call, 
enlisting as a private in the Ninth Indiana Cavalry, although 
he had been offered a commission as a lieutenant. From a pri- 
vate he was promoted from time to time, by reason of his brav- 
ery and valiant services, and served as sergeant major, first 
lieutenant of Company F, captain of Company C, and subse- 
quently was detailed as acting assistant adjutant general of the 
First Brigade, Seventh Division of the Military Division of 
Mississippi. He was honorably discharged from the service in 
1865. He served his country faithfully and well as a soldier. 

While in the Army Mr. Coststock was cited for distinguished 
gallantry for rescuing, under fire, a wounded superior officer. 
While his regiment was covering a retirement one of the officers 
was shot and fell from his horse. Facing the enemy’s fire Mr. 
Comstock returned to his stricken comrade’s side, picked him 
up, and rode away with him to safety. 

After the war was over Mr. Comstock married Miss Jo- 
sephine A. Rohrer, who with their two daughters, Efizabeth and 
Clara, and their son, Paul, survive him. His military spirit 
was inherited by his son, who is now a major in the National 
Army, and who bids fair to shed additional luster to his fath- 
er's honored name. 

Mr. Cousrock's career as a lawyer was that of the average 
successful country lawyer. He enjoyed the confidence and re- 
spect of his community at all times, and was the possessor of 
a clientage as good as the average lawyer of his community. 
He served as city attorney for the city of Richmond, was 
elected prosecuting attorney for Wayne County, Ind., for two 
terms. He was elected judge of the Wayne circuit court twice, 
being nominated without opposition both times for that office 
on the Republican ticket, which in that county was equivalent 
to election. He served as circuit judge for about 12 years, and 
resigned to take a seat on the appellate bench of Indiana, serv- 
ing in that capacity for about 15 years, and retiring in 1911. 
His legislative career consisted of a term of four years in the 
Indiana State Senate, and he was elected a Member of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, serving in that capacity a trifle over two 
months. It is said that it had been his life’s ambition to 
serve his country as a Member of Congress, but fate willed 
that his career in Congress should be short. His services to 
his country in a legislative capacity were limited, and his best 
services were rendered as a citizen, soldier, and jurist. 

Mr. Comstock was honored in the last years of his life by 
his comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic by election 
to the position of grand commander for Indiana. In all of the 
many positions of trust reposed in him by a grateful people 
he made good and rendered to his constituents faithful service, 
and after a long and well-spent life he went to his eternal 
rest, loved, honored, and respected by all who knew him best. 
[Applause.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. Drxon, is recognized. 


The gentleman from Indiana, 


Mr. DIXON. Mr Speaker, for the third time during the 
course of my congressional service we have held exercises such 
as these upon the death of Indiana Members of Congress. Three 
Members of our State delegation have died in service during 
that time. First Abrakam Lincoln Brick, the young and bril- 
liant representative from South Bend; then our talented and 
gifted Senator, Benjamin F. Shively; and now DANIEL WEBSTER 
Comstock, our learned jurist and legislator. Each was taken in 
the midst of useful public service, 

It is 4 custom of this House that those who have died in serv- 
ice as Members here should have accorded them some memorial 
of the personal regard and esteem felt by those who were as- 
sociated with them. 

To-day we turn aside from the routine of legislation and give 
“voice to our mingled feelings of sorrow and respect for our late 
lamented colleague and friend. 

Mr. Comstock was born December 16, 1840, at Germantown, 
Ohio, and at the age of 20 graduated from the Ohic Wesleyan 


College, at Delaware, Ohio. After his graduation he located at 
New Castle, Ind., and entered the struggle for a practice in his 
chosen profession, the law. While but 22 years of age, he had 
so successfully proven his ability as a lawser that he was elected 
district attorney. While occupying this position he resigned the 
office and enlisted in the Ninth Indiana Cavalry. His faithful 
service as a soldier and his ability, energy, and courage were 
promptly recognized by his superior officers, and he was from 
time to time promoted, and when honorably discharged from 
the Army, September 2, 1865, he was acting adjutant general of 
the First Brigade, Seventh Divisioa, of the Military Division 
of Mississippi. 

His military service ended, he returned to Indiana, and in 
1866 removed to Richmond; and until his death, over 50 years 
later, May 17, 1917, continuously resided there. In 1867 he was 
married, and his widow and three children survive him. The 
same year of his removal to Richmond he was selected as city 
attorney. A few years later he was elected prosecuting attorney, 
and held the office for four years, 1872 to 1876, and his faith- 
ful discharge of its responsibilities and multifarious duties gave 
ample assurance and promise of the capable and conscientious 
manner in which he performed the duties of the higher office 
he was later called to fill. He was industrious and studious, 
and these qualities, together with strict integrity and fidelity 
to his client, enabled him to establish a large and profitable 
practice. He was respectful to the court, courteous to his oppo- 
nent, and frank and open in his argument to the jury, and with 
these exceptional qualities combined it is not surprising that 
he succeeded in his profession. 

In 1878 he was elected to the legislature of his State as a 
senator, and rendered honorable and faithful service during 
the four years he occupied that office. Later he was elected 
judge of the Wayne circuit court, and after a service of six years 
was reelected. In October 1896 he resigned as judge of the 
circuit court to accept a judgeship on the Indiana appellate 
court. This position he filled with honor to his State until 
January 1, 1911, a period of over 14 years. s 

As a jurist he had the respect and confidence of the bar and 
of the people, and his decisions were always made after care- 
ful study, mature deliberation, extensive examination of au- 
thorities, and with an honest purpose to render a just decision. 

In 1913 he was selected as department commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana. This 
position was of special interest to him, and he enjoyed its op- 
portunities for service to his comrades. He came into personal 
relationship with the soldiers of our State and renewed the 
friendships formed in his Army life. He was always ready 
and anxious to render service for his comrades, and they had 
for him the highest respect and esteem. In 1916 he was elected 
as a Representative in Congress for the sixth congressional 
district and entered upon the discharge of its duties March 4, 
1917. 

Searcely had he begun the work of his congressional service 
when he was called by death from his busy, active, and useful 
life. His services were so short that but few had the oppor- 
tunity to know him intimately. Brief as that service was, he 
showed independence in action, individuality, and a fixed pur- 
pose to follow his matured judgment in matters of legislation. 
Many important matters were considered during his brief serv- 
ice, and while slow to determine his course, yet he never hesi- 
tated to support the policy his judgment led him to believe was 
best. The wishes and opinions of others were considered, but 
never controlling. 

In every position he occupied in official life, whether in early 
manhood as prosecuting attorney or city attorney, whether in 
middle life as a senator in the State legislature or as circuit 
judge, whether in later years as judge of the appellate court or 
as a Member of Congress, he so performed the duties of his trust 
that his record was without a blot or blemish. 

Our departed friend, a soldier in war and a leader of the 
Grand Army in time of peace, has passed into the invisible land. 
Many thousands of his soldier comrades preceded him and thou- 
sands more are following him rapidly on that solemn march. 
The ranks of the soldiers of the Civil War are being rapidly 
diminished by death. But a few more years and the last of these 
brave men will be laid to rest and the history of their deeds be 
but a sacred memory; but while they are mortal, their deeds 
are immortal and will be forever cherished in the recollections 
of a grateful people. 

As a member of the congressional committee appointed to 
attend the funeral of our late colleague I was deeply impressed 
with the high esteem in which Judge Comstock was held by his 
neighbors, as evidenced by their sorrow when they turned out to 
pay their last tribute to their friend. 
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The people of his city had honored him in life, and they did 
not fail in his death to breathe the tenderest sentiments of affec- 
tion aud sympathy over his remains. 

The most accurate test of a man’s character is the estimation 
in which he is held by those who knew him longest and Lest. 

higher tribute can be paid to a man than to be able to 
fully say of him at the end of a long life that he had held 
until the end the affection and confidence of his neighbors. 

We to-day attest our esteem for our late colleague DAN NI. 
WEBSTER Comstock. We point with a just pride to a record of 
un honorable, honored, and patriotic man. We admire his 
record as a citizen, a soldier, a jurist, and public servant. 
Applause. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
teman from Indiana, Mr. Denton. . 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, it was my fortune to have been 
quite well acquainted with Judge Comstock. I appeared before 
him quite frequently when he was a judge on the bench of the 
appellate court of Indiana, and I also frequently met him in a 
social way. I found during my acquaintance with him that we 
were both graduates of the same college, the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and this established a bond of friendship between 
us which continued till the time of his death. He was a lovable 
character and always the perfect gentleman, and one always felt 
better after meeting him. In his work on the bench he was 
honest and conscientious and sought to get at the justice of a 
cause instead of deciding it on legal technicalities. His long 
service on the bench of the Indiana appellate court, which con- 
tinued past the period of life when most men have retired on 
account of age, shows the confidence and esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow citizens, as well as the vigor of his mind. 

I had frequent occasion to meet him and talk with him 
in the early part of the extra session of this Congress. and 
there was a certain bond of friendship and mutual sympathy 
between us from the fact that we were partners in distress, 
both going through the experiences that fall to the lot of a 
new Member. He was intensely patriotic and loyal, and 
evinced an interest in public affairs far beyond that shown by 
most men of his advanced age. He was one of the most faith- 
ful attendants in the House and could always be found on the 
floor, listening intently whenever anything was going on af- 
fecting the interests of the country during those strenuous days 
following the entrance of America into the world war. In- 
deed, I have no doubt he shortened his life by his faithful 
and intense application to his duties in the strenuous days of 
the early part of the last session of Congress, the most strenu- 
ous, let us hope, that this Nation will ever experience. 

He has fought a good fight, has served his country well and 
faithfully, and died in the harness. He met his end as he 
would have wished to—fighting for his country in the hour of 
her supreme crisis, forgetting partisanship for the time being, 
and remembering only that he was an American. All honor 
to his memory. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It seems especially fitting that 
this audience should be composed so largely of young men wear- 
ing the uniform of United States soldiery, indicative of their 
readiness to go forth and defend the principles of freedom and 
liberty that have made our country all that it is, and it is 
especially appropriate that here in this assembly of Members of 
Congress are two comrades of the deceased Member, men who 
have already contributed of their life and substance and made 
their sacrifice to the cause of liberty. Of these two I shall now 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. Suerwoop, and then 
Comrade OSBORNE, of California. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I presume I knew Col. Coar- 
tock as well, if not better, than any Member outside of his 
own State delegation. I met with him on several Grand Army 
occasions. I was with him at a very notable dinner, perhaps as 
notable as was ever held in the Capital, given by Senator PAGE, 
of Vermont, to the 12 oldest men in Congress. At that din- 
ner there was more ancient history, perhaps, recited, and as 
much patriotic history as at any gathering ever held in this 
Capital. 

I can not arise to-day and speak to the memory of an old 
comrade without growing reminiscent. Of the four hundred 
and thirty-five Members of this House of Representatives, I 
believe there are only three soldiers here who now survive the 
Civil War—HoLLINGSWORTH, of Ohio; Ossorne, of California; 
and myself. It is a sad reflection that after all of these passing 
years perhaps we are nearing the end of the service of the men 


who served in that great war, and I can not help but call up 
some of those memories to-day. 

I can see to-day the red clay roads of northern Georgia, hot 
and baking under the July sun. I ean see long lines of dusty 
blue pass by with tattered banners, and under their slouch hats 
I can see the hardy and stern features of stalwart men. I ean 
See the fresh carth of the battle fields and the unburied dead. 
I can see Atlanta from behind her black-thoutbed cannon, and 
on her bold green hills I ean hear the roar of two hundred 
thousand muskets. And I can see Atlanta from a nearer 
view—I can see above her domes and steeples the flag of my 
country and of yours. And if I look back over those one hun- 
dred and ten days of skirmish and battle I can see the graves 
of forty thousand of our brave comrades. 

We know what this war cost. It was the most peculiar war 
in all history, It had features that attached to no other war, 
either before or since, In all the armies of the Union, number- 
ing 2,212,272 men from first to last. I never heard of a soldier 
who went insane. It was a cheerful war. Now, if you will 
examine the statistics in Berlin and Paris of the soldiers of 
Germany and of France—I have not the statistics of England 
you will find that 5 per cent of all the soldiers that have been in 
for a year in those terrible trenches have gone insane, 

Every man who stood behind a gun in our war knew just what 
he was fighting for. And another feature of the war was that it 
was one where the soldiers on the march and around the bivouac 
fires at night sung patriotic songs of their own composition. 
That never happened before in any war on this eontinent or on 
the Continent of Europe. In the seven years of the American 
Revolution they did not have a patriotic song except Yankee 
Doodle, and the words of it are very simple: It is the music 
that made Yankee Doodle popular, so well adapted to the fife 
and the drum. In the War of 1812 there were no patriotic songs 
sung that were written by a soldier; and the only one written was 
written by Francis Scott Key, the Star Spangled Banner, which 
was not sung until the close of the war and was never sung in 
the war by a soldier. The record of the Mexican War does not 
show a single patriotic song that was sung. In the War of the 
Rebellion we had over one hundred patriotie songs. 

And one of the other peculiarities of our war was that every 
soldier was in sight. The trenches were only waist deep. In 
the war in Europe the armies are out of sight. 

Col. Comstock in his career illustrated the average career of 
the American soldier. There was more determination, more 
continuity, in that war than in any war of all time. Let me 
illustrate. On the 4th of November, 1864, our army was march- 
ing to that desperate struggle at Franklin, Tenn. It was presi- 
dential election day. Tickets then were printed. We did not 
have the Australian ballot. The Ohio soldiers were allowed to 
vote. The tickets had been sent to me for my regiments, the 
One hundred and eleventh Ohio and the One hundred and 
eighteenth Ohio. We were on a forced march that day. I rode 
back to the rear and secured an ambulance, and I appointed 
three private soldiers to go in that ambulance as judges of the 
election. I took an old camp kettle and put it in the ambu- 
lance to receive the ballots, and when we halted, as we used 
to do, about every eight miles, allowed the soldiers te vote. And 
we counted the votes that night by the light of a biveune fire. 
Now, this was in the darkest period of the Civil War. It was 
only in the preceding August that Abraham Lincoln wrote a 
letter, and that letter is now in existence, expressing the feeling 
that he was not going to be reelected. He was discouraged 
about the universal gloom that hung over this country. I 
wanted to give you this to illustrate the courage, the fortitude, 
of the soldiers at that time. In the whole regiment, one-third 
of whom were Democrats, with a Democrat, Gen. McClellan, 
running for President, there were only seven votes against 
Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] 

We have never had in this country too many men of heart 
and brains and morais and courage in public life, and at ne 
period in eur history have men of this type been more needed 
than now. No time in our history has there ever been a more 
urgent demand for just men of courage, patriotism, and ability 
on the floor ef Congress. 

Col. Comsrock was a soldier and jurist ef this type. 

It was our own poet of patriotism, Fitz Greene Halleck, who 
wrote, in Mareo Bozzaris, this pathetie and heartrending 
couplet: 

- Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s when she feels 


For the first time her first-born’s breath! 
And thou art terrible! 


But more terrible is the loss of a fully equipped man, men- 
tally and morally, because his loss is not only to the family, the 
wife, the child, but to the State. The one loss to the other is as 
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the rasebud compared with the full-blewn rose. grown fragrant 
and beautiful in God's sunshine. And the example of a well- 
rounded man, ef power and influence for the good of his fellow 
man, does not attach to the newborn child. 

One of the greatest of Athenian philosophers. said: 

Most of all, fellow citizens, ff your sons ask whose example they 
shall imitate, what will you say? For you know weil it is not music, 
nor the gymnasium, ner the schools that mold young men. It ts much 
more—the ro proclamation, the public example. If you take one 
whose life has no high purpose and crown him in the theater, every 
poe who sees it is corrupted. Beware, therefore, Athenians, remember- 

A mage rei will rejudge your jod ment and that the character of a 
8 determined by the character of the men it crowns. 

Two thousand years have elapsed since this classic was 
uttered, and it is still vital and valuable. The hope and ambition 
of our young men of to-day is fostered and fed by the character 
of the men the people of this Republic send into our highest legis- 
lative body. Col. Cousrock's example is a potent teacher to 
the young men of his distriet and his State. Example teaches 
without a tongue. It is silent, but his action for good is more 
forcible than words, however eloquent. 

And I must not fail to commend Col. Comstock’s patriotism. 
He won his promotions in battle, but his patriotism was in har- 
mony with the humane theory that the future of this eountry 
depends more upon the virtue and purposes of the people than 
upon a bannered army with shotted guns. 

In the throes of human contention and fierce ambition came 
that mighty conflict of 1861-1865, from which a new Nation 
was born, and now, after long years, when the bitterness of 
strife has vanished and we can calmly recount the common 
deeds of valor and devotion, the immortal flower song of the 
young English poet, James Collins, of over a century and a 
half ago, comes as a sweet solace to blossom in our hearts and 
lives: 

How sleep the brave who sink 
. blest? aie 


When thelr country’s wi 
rn spring with fingers cold 
to deck each ee Pegs 


25 ere paing nikel comes a pilgrim gr 
To bless the turf that wraps youre clay. 


Never before has there been such a spectacle in all the 
ages, since history was born in the womb of the dead cen- 
turies, as when on Memorial Days, with the rose and the 
lily North and the lotus and the magnolia South the men 
who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray clasp hands 
in fraternal kinship, remembering that God is good, and con- 
secrating themselves to fraternity and unity and a mighty 
future. [Applause] 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, while I had known of the high 
eharacter and exalted reputation as a jurist of Judge DANIEL 
Wensstrr Comstock, of Indiana, for many years, it was not my 
good fortune to make his personal acquaintance until I met 
him in this Chamber in April last. I had known that Judge 
Comstock was one of the four Union soldiers of the Civil War 
elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress; that he held a place of very 
great respect in the national membership of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and I had written him from my home in 
California that I was looking forward with anticipations of 
pleasure to meeting him personally. 

That pleasure was realized on this floor on the historie 2d 
day of April, 1917, when the Sixty-fifth Congress met in the 
extraordinary war session. 

Judge Consrock's personality was most prepossessing. It 
was marked by geniality, kindness, and frankness of thought 
and expression, It was easy to see why he commanded sueb 
universal respect and affection. 

During the few months that we were privileged to enjoy his 
membership of the House of Representatives, it was my custom 
to exchange views with him almost daily on the grave questions 
then before Congress. His mind was rich in the fruits of study, 
knowledge, and experience, and h's heart glowed with the same 
unquenchable fires of patriotism and love of country which in- 
spired him in his young manhood to serve his country as a gal- 
lant envulryman in the Ninth Indiana. I am glad to aeknowl- 
edge that I received from his fine intell'gence and lofty na- 
tional ideals many inspiring suggestions as to the best service 
which might be rendered to our country in the present time of 
stress and war. 

I am glad that I knew Judge Cosstock. I admired and 
loved him While living. Our American Nation is enriched by 
the lives of men like him. The memory of his exalted character, 
his services in the tented field, and later as a learned jurist and 
wise legislator, is 2 glorious part of our heritage as American 
citizens. Wise, brave, and honest friend and comrade, hail 
and farewell! [Applause.] 


Mr. ELLIOTT took the chair-as Speaker pro tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. BAnN HART, is new recognized. 


Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, to have been a soldier who 
fought in defense of his country and fought in such a way as 
to merit promotion from the ranks to commanding officer, and 
a eitizen who was elected district attorney, prosecuting attor- 
ney, cirenit court judge, appellate court judge, department 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic, and Congress- 
man, is a substantial and unusual reward of merit for any 
man, Add to these honors the esteem of a community which 
knew him for half a century and the love of a devoted family 
and you have a word picture of a typical Indiana citizen— 
DANIEL WEBSTER COMSTOCK: 

Unfortunately for me, Mr. Coxsrock's service in Congress 
was of such short duration that F had only a passing acquaint- 
ance with him, but I saw and heard enough of him to most 
favorably impress me with his earnestness and his patriotism. 
While old in years he was new in Congress, and therefore he 
did not actively participate in proceedings while here, but when 
he did speak he commanded marked attention and profound 
respect, for the membership saw in him the pronounced ele- 
ments of a good man and a ripe: scholar. 

It will matter little in the day of judgment 

Says the author of John Inglesant— 


by what name you have been called, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
Jesuit or Jansenist, Jew or Gentile. These and similar things are mere 
necidents of birth and circumstance. But it will matter greatly whether, 
having chosen your part, you follow it faithfully to the end. 


Abraham Lincoln once said: 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true; I am not bound to 
succeed in all that I undertake, but I am bound to live up to what light 
I have; it is my duty to stand with anyone who 1s right, stand with him 
as long as he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 

My brief acquaintance with Mr. Cosrstock leads me to believe 
that his standard of life was in harmony with both the foregoing 
tests of good citizenship, and if I am right in this estimate his 
eareer as husband, parent, citizen, soldier, Jurist, and statesman 
is a more eloquent eulogy on a life well spent than any I could 
pronounce. 

But in these times, when the life of our Nation is in danger 
and a cruel war is raging, the soldier phase of the deceased's 
life record furnishes special inspiration for eneomium. Waris u 
dreadful thing, and the man who quits the peaceful pursuits of 
life and happiness to bare his breast to the shafts of death for 
his country’s sake, emblazons his own glory on the scroll of 
fame. He says good-bye to home and family and friends; he 
lays down his well-begun endeavor to make a financial success 
of life in such a way that he is sure to be loser when he returns; 
he braves the danger of physical hardships, disease, homesick- 
ness, and injury or death at the hands of the enemy, and does it 
without any hope of reward, except the consolation in the coming 
years that he did his duty. 

And I wonder if we who remain at home fully appreciate the 
sacrifice a man makes who goes forth to fight for his country. 
I doubt it. I see too many evidences that some of us want to 
make money out of the country’s misfortune whieh necessitates 
the dying of soldiers at the front. I see evidences that many of 
us refuse to make any sacrifices of money or pleasure or comfort 
to show our fighting legions that we are arm in arm with them 
in self-sacrifice, that they may be as comfortable, healthy, and 
safe as possible. A famous general and celebrated humanitarian 
has declared that we ought to quit our social pleasures until we 
are sure that the lives of our soldier boys are out of danger 
and that we ought not to dance and “ high-fly ” soeially while 
the brutal dagger of an enemy is being aimed at the hearts of. 
our boys and the blight of destruction of liberty is darkening 
the sunshine of life itself. Oh, if we could only realize what 
the old soldiers, like the one we honor here to-day, know of the 
horrors of war, not only on battle field but in the suffering ever 
after by those who are touched by its dreadful brutality, we 
would more fully appreciate the blessings of life in a land of 
the free. Most of us live in an air of self-asserted divine right, 
oblivious of the fact that our splendid country and its matehless 
institutions are such as the result of misery and death in many 
hard-fought battles for freedom. This is no time for pleasure 
seeking and money grabbing by those who de not have to fight; 
and if DAN EIL. Comstock were on this floor with his comrades 
and colleagues to-day, he would join them in emphatically ap- 
proving what T am saying. 

I know what it is to say farewell to a manly boy as he 
leaves for the front. On a lovely morning Iast summer I arose 
in a home made such only in name by a visitation of death, 
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and accompanied a splendid young fellow to a railway station 
where he was to take an early morning train for the far West 
to enter upon the gruesome but patriotic duty of drilling men 
to fight to kill in order that our country may live. I was 
greatly inspired by his cheerful courage in leaving his boyhood 
home, of so many pleasant memories, to go, God knows where, 
to risk his life that others may live free from oppression. And 
when the train came I said to him: “Good-by, fine boy, God 
bless you and keep you and bring you back in the full spirit 
of honor and manhood taught you by your mother.” And when 
I saw him comfortably seated in the train I entered my auto 
and drove home. And as I went the black gloom of despair 
seemed to engulf me until I suddenly aroused to the realiza- 
tion that to our principles of liberty I owed the happiness and 
prosperity of me and mine, and I said, with an unction of 
soul never before felt: 


Our Father’s God to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 2 


To Thee I sing. 


Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect it by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 

At Mr. Coustrock's funeral, at Richmond, Ind., I heard many 
tributes from neighbors and friends to his splendid citizenship 
and his earnest patriotism. I heard a former illustrious Meni- 
ber of this House, Hon. Henry W. Johnson, give eloquent public 
testimony to Mr. Cousrock's worth to his community and to 

‘his country, and I saw a great concourse of people bow in 
silent resignation-to the inevitable as Mother Earth closed over 
all that was mortal of our beloved colleague. And as we turned 
and slowly started back, to serious responsibilities for the liv- 
ing, we all silently and reverently invoked the benediction: 

Peace to his ashes and honor to his memory. 


[Applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Woop, is recognized. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I shall never forget the 
first time I saw Judge Comstock. It is now more than a quarter 
of a century ago. It was at Indianapolis, the occasion being a 
Republican State convention. His personality and his figure 
were so marked that you would pick him out, no matter how 
large the concourse of people. Tall, straight as an Indian, with 
high cheek bones, aquiline nose, and prominent features, to my 
mind he was a present-generation representation of the old Ro- 
man tribune; and throughout his long life, active as it always 
was, he maintained that same activity of body up to the very 
time of his death. The last time that he ever visited this Capitol 
he walked up here from his hotel, the Dewey, on the morning 
of that day, and as I saw him coming into the House Office 
Building he seemed to walk with all the agility of youhg man- 
hood. 

His type is rapidly passing; and, as has been suggested here, 
in his passing is to be found a most forceful reminder—with 
what n heavy hand mortality has laid itself upon the survivors 
of the Civil War! For a long time after the close of the Civil 
War this body was dominated by the veterans of that war, and 
for many years thereafter they were a power in the legisla- 
tion of this country. One after another they have passed away 
until to-day there is a very small remnant of them left. There 
were five elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress. Two of them are 
gone. I am happy to find here to-day, paying tribute, two of 
those who remain. Not long will it be until the veterans of 
the Civil War with us will be only a memory. 

Indiana contributed to that great conflict 224.000 men. Five 
thousand of them answered the last call last year. But 18,000 

“now remain. Every 15 minutes of time announces the death 
of a soldier of the Civil War. So, as I say, not long will it be 
until with us they will be only a memory. $ 

Throughout his long career Judge Comstock was most active 
in the affairs of life. Very nearly one-half of his lifetime was 
spent in public office, in the discharge of public duties; and to 
my mind it is one of the greatest tributes that can possibly 
be paid to his manhood that he should have been so highly 
respected not only by the people of the community in which he 
lived, and honored by them, respected not only by the State to 
which he gave so much, and signally honored by that State, 
but at last respected by the United States. 

True, he was permitted to give only a small measure of his 
time and ability to the Congress of the United States. Yet 
what little he did give was evidence of the fact of his willing- 
ness to do and his capacity to perform. On the three or four 
occasions when he spoke before this body upon questions that 
were of most vital importance and concern to the country he 


was listened to with attentive ears, and the words of wisdom 
that came from his lips found lodgment in the hearts of the 
men he addressed, because of the sincerity which they well 
knew prompted their speaking. : 

Throughout all the busy life of DAN EL. W. Comstock there 
was ever with him that natural human desire for companion- 
ship, for the mingling with his fellow men, and his friendships 
were strong and true. When I went to Richmond to attend 
the funeral I saw among those who came to pay the last tribute 
of respect Judge Joseph M. Rabb, of Logansport. They were 
old friends; they had been soldiers together and jurists to- 
gether, friends ever; and I thought if ever there was a true 
tribute of respect paid, it was paid by Judge Rabb, for he had 
traveled far to pay this tribute, Many a time have I been re- 
galed in listening to those two men, bantering each other with 
good-natured jokes and jests, and the bright humor and sharp 
repartee that passed between them was ever a delight. 

The tribute that was paid to Judge Cousrock by Henry U. 
Johnson, one of the most eloquent men that the State of Indiana 
has ever produced, and one of the most eloquent men whose 
voice was ever heard in th's Chamber, on the oceasion of the 
funeral exercises in Richmond, I thought was most remarkable. 
It was not one of those fulsome tributes that are too often 
paid to the memory of men who are dead, but it was a recital 
to those old friends and neighbors and acquaintances of Judge 
Cousrock's life as it was, as it had been spent among them, 
and as they all knew it; and I felt that here is a tribute to a 
man that should be cherished forever by those of his kindred 
and friends left behind, for it was a most worthy tribute to a 
splendid character. 

As that day we wended our way through the winding streets of 
that beautiful cemetery where we laid him away to rest among 
those who had passed before him, of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, I felt that it was a most fitting receptacle for all that was 
mortal of our colleague and friend. There we laid him in the 
shade of two forest trees that will stand as vigils over his grave 
for many years to come, and through their boughs a requiem will 
be chanted to his memory by each passing breeze. There he 
rests, and rests well, after long years of active service. He died 
as all of us should wish to die—in the full possession of an 
active body and strong mentality, Death at such a time is a 
fitting crown to life. [Applause.} 


Mr. BARNHART resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Moores, is now recognized. 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, Danrer W. Cos- 
STOCK was a fine type of the first generation of children born in 
what had been the old Northwest Territory. The pioneers who 
came across the Alleghenies to build homes in the wilderness 
were the sturdy, adventurous sons of the most vigorous of the 
old colonial stock, They came in almost equal numbers from 
the northern and southern colonies and were men of courage, 
force, and determination, and largely of good education. In 
their associations in their new homes they were not in any way 
sectional, but from the very first intermarried with families of 
pioneers who hac come from colonies far removed from their 
own places of birth. Many of the pioneers had served in the 
5 Revolution, as had also the fathers of most of the 
others. - 

Judge Comstock was born in 1840, at Germantown, midway 
between Dayton and Hamilton, Ohio, and was the son of a 
reputable physician, Dr. James Comstock, of a colonial family 
famed for its achievements in medicine, chemistry, and physics, 
born in Connecticut, himself the son of a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. The mother, Mary Wade Croke, a native of Virginia, was 
tLe daughter of Richard Croke, a native of Ireland, who came of 
a family of lawyers and jurists justly eminent in the English 
and Irish courts from the time of King Henry VIII. 

- DANIEL W. Comstock was graduated in 1860 from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, where he was contempo- 
rary with the poet John James Piatt, for years librarian of the 
National House of Representatives. A year later he located 
in Indiana and was admitted to the bar. In the summer of 
1862 he was elected district attorney for the common pleas, and 
shortly after was tendered by Gov. Morton a commission in the 
Volunteer forces, which he refused on the ground that he had 
assumed the duties of prosecutor. The reverses of the spring 
of 1863, however, convinced Comstock that his duty to the 
Nation was more urgent than that he owed his State, and, will- 
ing and glad to respond to the call for more men, he resigned 
his office and enlisted as a private in a veteran regiment, the 
Ninth Indiana Cavalry. His regiment was a fighting one, and 
was many times in action on the battle field. By rapid succes- 
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sive promotions he became sergeant major, first lieutenant, and 
captain in the line, and after the end of the war served for sev- 
eral months as brigade assistant adjutant general of the Seventh 
Division of the Military Division of Mississippi. Finally, dis- 
charged September 18, 1865, he returned to Indiana, took up 
law practice in Richmond, and married the wife who now sur- 
vives him. Almost at once he was chosen city attorney of Rich- 
mond, and was elected prosecuting attorney in 1872 and again 
in 1874. He represented Wayne County in the State senate 
from 1878 to 1882. In 1884 he was elected circuit judge, and 
served for 12 years, resigning in 1896 to accept a seat on the 
bench of the appellate court of the State, where he served until 
January, 1911, having been elected three times a judge of the 
appellnte court of Indiana. He was department commander of 
the Grand Arnty of the Republic for his State in 1913, and in 
1916 was elected Representative in Congress from his district, 
which his party had not previously carried for years, 

It is the privilege of few men to give as many years to the 
service of their communities, the State, and the Nation, as was 
the fortune of our late associate. As soldier, lawyer, legislator, 
and jurist, he served conspicuously, faithfully, and creditably, 
for practically the entire period of his manhood, by 2 clean life, 
zealous devotion to duty, and sterling honesty, avoiding even 
the breath of scandal or the suspicion of wrongdoing. 

From the story of his life the first and greatest lesson te be 
learned is that of service. 

At the very outset of his career in his chosen profession, 
honored by being given an office which offered a most enviable 
opportunity for achieving distinction in his profession, he cheer- 
fully gave it up to go to the front as a common soldier, although, 
at a time when men were not so sorely needed, he had refused 
military command. Entering as a raw recruit a veteran cavalry 
regiment, the jest and byword of his more experienced com- 
rades, he had the good fortune to be sent almost at once into 
one of the fiercest battles of the Civil War and to carry off from 
the field of battle under a steady fire from the enemy the 
body of his commander, wounded almost to the death. Re- 
peated acts of heroism during a campaign of rather more than 
a month of hard fighting won for the recruit his first promo- 
tion, and the others speedily followed in the rapidly changing 
panorania of the latter months of the war. Such was the 
esteem in which he was held by the people of his city, his 
county, his circuit, his district, and his State that Judge Com- 
stock met a constant demand for public service, and was given 
scant opportunity to take rank in his chosen profession, the law. 

He was a man of fine presence, with courteous and engaging 
manners. His opinions as a judge were clear and concise, with- 
out any attempt at rhetorical expression; they briefly stated 
the facts, the issue, and the principles of law involved in the 
decision, with abundant and apt reference to authority. He 
never criticized counsel, nor did he inject into his opinions 
lengthy discussions of broad legal questions in only a general 
way applicable to the matters at issue. They were as a rule of 
little interest even to lawyers, but in form and expression they 
were ideal. 

He was a ready, fluent, and forcible speaker, but never weari- 
some; and his oratory possessed imagination and poetic ex- 
pression. During his short service in the House he spoke but 
three times, and then briefly—en April 14 (page 673), support- 
ing the emergency bond issue; on April 27 (page 1405), advc. 
eating the enlistment of volunteers in preference to conscrip- 
tion; and on May 3 (page 1774), supporting an amendment to 
the espionage bill. From his speech of April 27, I quote: 

Having mere up in the belief that one who makes to his country the 
offering of his life should live ever after in its grateful memory * + # 
the impression formed in youth has been emphasized by reading. * * * 

On fateful fields of the Republic monuments are erected, on which 
are raised, in bronze and marble, pee of the volunteer soldier and 
sailor, in honor of the defenders of our common country—not to the 
conscript. The volunteer system has been characterized on the floor of 
the House as archaic, and even as vicious. 

High praise has been given to the Volunteers of 1861. They were 
volunteers, without distin-tion of age or sex. n both sides of the 


0 
line men, women, and boys ent: into honorable rivalry in aiding the 
cause in which they belleved. 


“The wife whose babe first smiled that day, 
The fair young bride of yester eve, and matron gay, 
And aged s all saw loved warriors haste away, 
And deemed it sin to grieve.” 


The result of that spirit, the hearty discha of duty, converted an 
had commonplace and into one of heroism 
and self-denial 


Archaic is of Greek origin, and means old. I admit the char, The 
immortal 300 who defended the famous pass; Horatius, who held 
the bridge; Curtius, who threw himself into the breach te save his 
country ; the young American who fired the shot heard “round the 

the berocs of Concord and Lexington; the men who fought 

; the victors at Kin; Mountain; those 

w 1 52 the Hornets Nest its name; Francis Marion, the swamp 
fox; the iliy fed, illy clothed, and poorly paid men who constituted an 
army—an army in name only—and followed the Father of his Country 


through the vicissitudes of the Revolution until privileged to see the 
banner of the proud mother country lowered to her victorious und re- 
bellious sons; and the brave men who died in defense of the Alamo were 
volunteers. It has been truly said that all our wars, practically, have 
been fought and won by volunteers. All that is past—it should not be 
forgotten.  * © 

In the great war in which we are engaged we are going to furnish, 
either as volunteers or conscripts, or as both, all the men necessary 
to its successful prosecution. In essentials we are all standing oy 
the President; and the only question now is, Shall the army be raise 
by the volunteer or conscriptive system p All are agreed as to the 
end, but differ as to the means. ad 

A reference to the first American, the 9 
nwakens Interest and commands respect. This 
we cherish his memory with religious gratitude. In whateger position 
or attitude history presents him, we look upon him with veneration 
and affection. As just as Cato, without his austerity, as brave as 
Caesar, without his sinister ambition, what views he expressed upon 
any subject are accepted as almost conclusive. The letters of the great 
Washington read by my ä triend from California on the 
subject must be read in connection with the times and conditions under 
which they were written. That time was when the country was im- 

verished, when Tories were busy ip conspiracies and work against 
he colonies and the future of the struggling Republic looked dark. 
Bad men were sowing dissensions in the colonial ranks, attacking even 
the character of their unselfish leader, challenging his integrity as a 
t as a soldier, uch conditions do not 


t 
Certainly it is proper to take into account the spirit of the men, 
as soldiers, who offer without compulsion to serve, and those whose 
service is enforced. Heretofore we have thought it worth while to 
ogee men to volunteer and serve their country as units, continuing 
» associations of civil life; boys that grew up on adjoining farms, 
perhaps attended the same school, to continue the associations in the 
same regimental and company units. It has worked well in the past. 
The proposed conscription does not contemplate the continuance of 
these relations; and men and boys, however intimate and close their 
ee were, separated and sent to widely different 
elds, 
Service in war in defense of our representative Government Is a 
duty, but it need not be devoid of sentiment. With the service, if we 
would make it most effective in connection with the discharge of 
duty, may also go alo the amenities of war, the comradeship grow- 
ing out of mutual t and suffering; the “ 1 courtesy which 
lends to danger grace, to valor pride; relieving and mitigating its 
sad offices, * * © 


To-day we mourn one ripe in years, who, after a long life 
devoted to the service of others and crowded with honors, has 
been taken for higher duties. In life he had our trust, our 
utmost confidence in his integrity, our love—and we shall long 
remember him as a brave, modest, courteous, kindly, Christian 
gentleman, 

Of him we can say as a great poet said of one of our greatest 
captains: 

Glory and honor and fame and everlasting laudation 

opis Soe ee captains who loved not war, but fought for the life of the 
Who knew that, in all the land, one slave meant strife, not 

Who fought for freedom, not glory; made war that war m 


Glory and honor and fame; the beating of muffled drums; 


Washington, always 
due to the fact that 


may be 


ce: 
ht cease, 


The wailing funeral dirge, as the pe agg ees coffin comes; 
Fame and honor and ryt and joy ‘or a noble 
For a full and splendid life, and 


ureled rest at the goal. 
» * 


* . . * 
But better than martial woe, and the pa of civic sorrow; 
Better than ise of to-day, or the statue we build to-morrow ; 
Better than or and glory, and history's iron pen, 
Was the thonght of duty done and the love of his fellow men. 


[Applause.] 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the splendid tributes of re- 
spect that have been paid to the memory of Judge ComsrocKk by 
gentlemen who knew him but confirm the impressions that were 
made upon my mind in a very brief association with him in this 
House. Perhaps the strangeness that is common to us all when 
first we are permitted to enter the House, drawn from a conti- 
nental area representing 100,000,000 of people, was as strange 
to him, though aged, as to us, for every new experience puts a 
new stamp upon a man, and no sooner is it given thun it seems 
as if the whole concourse of events had been directed to that end. 
My first meeting with our colleague was in Indianapolis, just 
a few weeks before the assembling of Congress—simply a pass- 
ing touch; and yet, having known something of his public career, 
I became immediately interested in his personality. 

When he came here his striking figure challenged the atten- 
tion of all. The gentleness of his manner, the kindly quality 
that characterized his speech, together with the care with which 
he uttered his judgments, signified to me that the habits of his 
life had been the habits of a thoughtful man. No doubt all of 
us in these times are moved with any allusions to the soldier 
life. I can understand that all the things that draw men to- 
gether are experienced by the soldier. A common thought, a 
common interest, a common suffering, a common sacrifice, are 
the things that tie men close together. To my mind there has 
been to-day the thought of the deeper current that ran through 
his life history. I was but a child of five when the Civil War 
broke out. To me it is scarcely a memory. Indistinct, far 


away, as if from anotner age, there comes a slight memory of 
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troops parading and of having been led by my father in safety 
beside the cavalry, and then I remember, too, on two or three 
other occasions indistinctly how my childish heart was stirred 
by martial music and the tramp, tramp, tramp of the boys as 
they marched away. 

The years that have intervened, however, have made incar- 
nate some of the phases of that mighty struggle, and the recent 
experiences in my home have intensified and deepened the 
significance of it all. When that call came from President 
Wilson in our recent Mexican trouble, out from my own home 
one young man, strong, and loving liberty, gave himself to his 
country only to come back to be carried out to the hill beyond 
the town to wait the Resurrection Morn. Ah, men, I have 
counted it an honor that his grave should be marked with 
a simple stone that is given to the private. The deeper cur- 
rent had run through the thought of that young man’s life, and 
he and the older man would not have been strangers had they 
met liere on the floor of this House. It was fortunate that 
Dant W. Comstock was permitted to have a part in that 
great struggle in the great Civil War, to be a determining fac- 
tor in seeing to it that the principles which have made this 
Government possible in perpetuity were made safe by the sac- 
rifice of his time, his talent, and the endangering of his life. 

The name of Oliver P. Morton has been mentioned upon 
the floor of this House to-day. In one of the keenest fought 
political battles of all the stress of that war Oliver P. Morton 
went before the people of our State and said: 

The Constitution and laws of the United States operate imme- 
diately and directly upon the individual and not upon the State and as 
if there were no States intervening. 

He succeeded in that conflict and no doubt DAN I. W. Com- 
stock worked to the end that that principle m‘ght obtain in hu- 
nian government; and after the lapse of more than 50 years 
to be permitted upon this floor to vote for bills that make it 
possible that this war shall be efficiently conducted was but a 
vote in harmony with the convictions of a lifetime. Fortunate, 
indeed, was his entrance into the Congress of the United States. 
He was wise, careful, dignified, kind, gentle—one of the old 
school; aged, indeed, but not decrepit, but retaining the fierce 
fires intellectually of his youth, held by the firmness of his 
judgment and directed effectively in the doing of his duty. 

May I not in passing say that perhaps the aged are not 
appreciated as they should be? I know no benediction like that 
of the young man coming close to the man of age, worthy. of 
high ideals, strong and yet tempered by his experiences—no 
greater benediction can come to.any young man, So I have sought 
to know the older men of the House, perhaps reckoned among 
them, and yet with more than twenty years between Mr. Com- 
Srock and myself. May we not prize to-day the opportunity 
to have listened to the recounting of the experiences of his life. 
We have come here from strangely differing communities. We 
have known each other for but a short time, and yet the mem- 
bership of this House has been tied together by a common 
experience, by the mighty responsibilities that have been put 
upon the individual Members, in a way that could not have 
occurred probably -in several sessions, I felt a little diffident 
even about speaking to-day, because I had not known Mr, 
Comstock. But after haying heard gentlemen talk who knew 
of his career I shall feel that in a sense I knew him. I felt, 
even in the short acquaintance, that I could learn to love and 
respect permanently the life that was behind him, because he 
bore in his attitude toward men and in the manner in which 
he addressed this House evidence of a cultivated mind and a 
gentle spirit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order author- 
izing these services, the House now stands adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned 10 meet to-morrow, Monday, February 18, 1918, at 
12 o'clock noon. x 


SENATE. 
. Monnay, February 18, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray for the spiritual uplift that will fit us 
for the duties of this day and of this office. Our words carry 
far in this place, and the influence of passion and purpose and 
principle touches many lives. Fit us for the sacred nnd solemn 
obligations that have come upon us in the Divine Providence. 
ey our work be ‘pleasing in Thy sight. For Christ’s sake. 

n. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Friday. February 15, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr, Joxes of Washington and by unanimous consent, 


the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson New Sterling 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Stone 
Beckham Hollis ge Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman Thompson 
Cummins Kellog; Poindexter Tillman 

. Curtis Kendrick Pomerene Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon Robinson Trammell 
Fernald King Saulsou Underwood 
Fletcher Knox Sheppar Vardaman 
France Lodge Shields Warren 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Watson 
Galiinger McKellar Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Hale McNary Smith, Mich. Williams 
Harding Martin Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Hardwick Nelson Smoot 


Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
James] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
life and public services of Hon. Daniel W. Comstock, late a 
Representative from the State of Indiana. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior. transmit- 
ting a schedule of useless papers on the files of the Department 
of the Interior, which have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking to their disposition. The 
communication and accompanying papers will be referred to the 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horus] the committee on the part of the Senate. 
The Secretary will notify the House of Representatives thereof. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the Lumberman’s Exchange 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for a board of war control and a director of muni- 
tions; which was referred to the Committee on Mili ary Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Single-Tax Club, of Pitts- 
burgh; of the Women’s Trade Union League, of Philadelphia; 
of the Central Labor Council, of Pittsburgh; and of the Get- 
Together Club, of Pittsburgh, all in the State of Pennsylvanin, 
praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to 
the legislatures of the several States; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Fortnightly Re- 
view, of Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a petition of the 
Shadyside United Presbyterian Church, of Pitisburgh. Pa., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit polygamy ; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ya 

He also presented a petition of the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Agriculture, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the importation of nursery stock into the United States 
in order to prevent the introduction of insect pests and plant 
diseases; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Spokane, Wash., praying for the adoption of universal mili- 
tary training; which were referred to the Commiitee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of George H. Thomas Post. 
No. 18, Grand Army. of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Ottawa, Kans., praying for universal military training, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution of Reno Post, No. 183, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Nickerson, 
Kans., praying for an increase in the pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War, which was referrred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of Osawatomie, Kans., remonstrating against the repeat 
of the advanced second-class postage rates. which was referrred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, : 
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He also presented a petition of the Woman's Kansas Day Club, 
of Topeka, Kans., praying for the submission of a Federal suf- 
frage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Bohemian National 
Alliance of New Britain, of sundry Lithuanian citizens of Water- 
bury, and of sundry Lithuanian citizens of Naugatuck, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the liberation and unification of 
the Czecho-Slovaks of Austria-Hungary into one independent 
Czecho-Slovak State, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the State Council of Defense, 
war bureau, of Meriden, Conn., praying for the drafting of all 
aliens representing the countries of our allies and of military 
age on the same conditions and under the same regulations that 
apply to American citizens, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fairfield, 
Hartford, New Haven, Tolland, Middlesex, Windham, and New 
London Counties; of the Equal Franchise League of Madison ; 
and of sundry citizens of Milford, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment 
to the legislatures of the several States, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the board of supervisors 
of San Diego County, San Diego, Cal, praying that transporta- 
tion instead of money pay be issued to tubercular persons among 
the soldiers who are discharged from service at Camp Kearney, 
San Diego, so as to insure their returning to their home State 
instead of remaining in California, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

EDWARD W. WHITAKER. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2646) for the relief of Edward 
W. Whitaker, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 281) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 3885) granting an increase of pension to Calloway 
Simpson ; 

A bill (S. 8886) granting a pension to W. H. Odum; and 

A bill (S. 3887) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
F. Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 3888) for increasing the efficiency of Army bands; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3889) granting an increase of pension to Merritt S. 
Harding; and 

A bill (S. 3890) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Corbin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3891) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Archer Forbes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3892) to amend and reenact section 5200, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3893) to amend and reenact section 5239, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3894) to amend and reenact section 5147, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 8895) to regulate the allowance of overdrafts by 
national banking associations and to provide penalties for its 
violation ; 

A bill (S. 3896) to amend and reenact section 691a of chap- 
ter 18, subchapter 7, of the Code of Laws of the District of 

Columbia; 

A bill (S. 3897) to amend and reenact section 713 of chapter 
1 . 10, of the Code of Laws of the District of Co- 
umbla; 

A bill (S. 3898) to require cashiers and other officers of a 
national banking association handling its funds to give bond 
and to prevent its officers and employees from making erasures 
on the books of the association ; 

A bill (S. 8899) to repeal the sixth section of an act approved 
July 12, 1882, entitled “An act to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence, and for cther 

purposes; 

ee bill. (S. 3900) to amend and reenact section. 5172 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 


A bill (S. 3901) to authorize national banking associations to 
establish and maintain branches; 

A bill (S. 3902) to provide a penalty for obtaining loans or 
credit from a national banking association based on false state- 
ments ; 

A bill (S. 3903) to amend and reenact section 5137, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3904) to amend and reenact sections 5222 and 
5230, Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 8905) to amend and reenact section 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3906) to amend and reenact sections 5136 and 
5139 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3907) to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations; 

A bill (S. 3908) to regulate deposits received by national 
banking associations, to prescribe maximum rates of interest 
to be paid depositors, and to regulate issuance of certificates 
of deposit; 

A bill (S. 3909) to amend and reenact sections 5235 and 5236, 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3910) to prevent usury, provide penalties for its 
violation, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3911) authorizing national banks to subscribe to 
the American National Red Cross (with accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 3912) granting a pension to William W. Keyser 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions, 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. ROBINSON. I submit an amendment to the pending 
railroad bill affecting the subject of compensation. To the 
amendment I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cuarmns], and I desire particularly to 
call the attention of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
to it. I ask that the amendment be printed and lie on the table. 
I will state that the effect of the amendment is to eliminate 
from the authorization for compensation the amount alleged to 
have been invested in railroad property in the six-month period 
ended December 81, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. McLEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


GUARANTEED PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. THOMPSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to 
amend section 14 of the food-control act by increasing the guar- 
anteed minimum price of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 
to $2.50 per bushel, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $866,389.68 to pay the State of Massachusetts, being the 
amount of judgment rendered by the Court of Claims April 11, 
1917, in favor of the State for war expenses, and so forth, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment providing that in 
addition to salaries paid to rural letter carriers they shall be 
paid $36 a year per mile for each mile or major fraction of 
a mile over and above 24 miles, and so forth. intended to be 
proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. Frercuer, it was 

Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw Arot the files of the 
Senate the pacers in the case of the bill 9 — 6733, 64th Cong.) for releas- 
ing and quitclaiming of all claims of the United States to arpent lot 
No, 28 in the old. city of aero! Fla., tbere having been no adverse 


! report thereon. 


„ 
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DISCHARGE OF CAPT. ARTHUR E. PERELESS. 


Mr. THOMAS.. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary's desk 
and ask to have read a letter received yesterday from the War 
Department in reply to an inquiry which I made on Friday last 
regarding the circumstances attending the discharge of Capt. 
Pereless from the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., February 16, 1918. 

Dear Senator THomas: The Secretary of War is away from Wash- 
ington on an inspection tour for several days, and I take the liberty of 
forwarding to you immediately a copy of a memorandum just received 
for him from the Acting Quartermaster General regarding Arthur E. 
Pereless, concerning whom you recently inquired, 

Cordially, yours, 7 
RALPH A. HAYES 


Private Secretary. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, February 16, 1018. 
MEMORANDUM ron THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The discharge of Capt. Arthur E. Pereless from the Quartermaster 
Reserve Corps had so relation, directly er indirectly, to the testimony 
which Capt. Pereless gave before the Military Committee of the United 
States Senate, It is not, and has never been, the policy of the Acting 
Quartermaster General, to a any oficer for the testimony before 
a committee of either branch of Congress. 

On the other hand, the Acting Quartermaster General desires that 
committees of the Senate and the House shall have access to any 
information which may be desired, and no restrictions are imposed upon 
any officer called upon to testify. 

Capt. Pereless was honerably discharged for reasons entirely and 
solely due to service considerations. It was necessary to reorganize, 
among other divisions of this office, the conservation division, with 
which Capt. Pereless was con 

Examination ef the qualifications of Capt. Pereless disclosed that 
he lacked the efficiency considered necessary for the performance of the 
duties with which he was charged. That Capt. Pereless realized the 
situation is shown by the fact that he himself notified a subordinate of 
the Acting Quartermaster General that he had tendered his resignation 
as an cer of the Army, which tion an examination of the 
records disclosed had not been submitted in writing; and further in a 
letter dnted January 22, 1918, signed by him and addressed to the 
Acting Quartermaster General, Capt. Pereless stated: 

“As the necessary intments have been made for the organiza- 
tion and carrying on the Conservation Division, the 3 of 
my further services is no longer apparent, and I request that be 
returned to the inactive list. Quartermaster Reserve Corps. The 
duties which I abandoned in New York, the return to which is still 
open to me, justify me in making the above request, as under the cir- 
cumstances I do not feel that financial sacrifice involved in the 
change is any longer required.” 

The Acting Quartermaster General does not regard it as good policy, 
in view of the need of officers, to make transfers to the inactive list. 
The extensive duties of the Quartermaster Department demand the 
use of every officer holding a commission and available for service. 
An ofiicer assigned to the inactive list is dead weight, which no up-to- 
date business organization should ca: 

Therefore the Acting 
the case of Capt. Pere 
direct his honorable discha: 


Corps, this office ¢ the ee adopted as follows: 

“Referring to your letter of February 1, in which you make request 
to be returned to the inactive list of the Quartermaster Reserve Corps, 
you are advised that your arge was recommended because your 
services were no longer wired. This office will follow the policy 
established of discharging ali Reserve and National Army officers whose 
services are no longer required, rather than to return them to the in- 


active Ust.“ 
Gro. W. GorTHALs. 
Acting Quartermaster General. 


ENLISTMENT OF AMERICAN BOYS IN BRITISH ARMY. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I depart from my usual custom 
by asking to have the following telegram read from the desk and 
the privilege of making a remark or two relative to the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Prrtssuncn, PA., February E, 1918, 
Senator P. C. Kxox. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Joseph Barbour, age 16; Reed Miller, ae 14; both under the name 
of Clayton; aud Francis McKnight, age 16, under name of Semple, 
recruited by local British Army office, and spirited to Canada Saturday 
night. Will reach Windsor, Nova Scotia esday. Mr. Heinte, local 
recruiting officer, refuses to take action. Have them stopped and re- 
‘turned at once, at Montreal, probably this evening. All are sons of 
. citizens. Copy of is message also sent to Secretary of 


G. II. BARBOUR. 
Wa. MCKNIGHT. 
A. W. MILCER. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ħave had this telegram read 
not because I have any apprehension about the action that this 
Government will take under the circumstances. Indeed, I saw 


the Secretary of State this morning and his indignation was 
equal to my_own, und he will take up this matter at once with 
the British Embassy, who I have no doubt will cooperate with 
him in securing the return of these children to their homes in 
the city of Pittsburgh. 

My sole purpose is thus publicly to bring to the attention of 
foreign recruiting officers within the United States the fact 
that the privilege we extended to them last summer to open re- 
eruiting offices to enlist their own nationals does not extend to 
kidnapping American children. A child 14 years of age and 
three of 16, members of reputable families ir our city, were en- 
listed, and the recruiting officer, after their age and citizen- 
Spar nag been brought to his attention, refusing to extend any 
relie $ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania whether these boys volun- 
tarily offered their services to the recruiting officer? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have had read to the Senate all 
the information that I presently possess, but I propose to cover 
that point in a moment. The law always hns been until the act 
of August 7, 1917, was passed, that it was a criminal offense 
for foreign Governments to open a recruiting office in the 
United States even to enlist their own nationals. The policy 
of Governments has always Been that within their borders 
offices for the replenishing of the army of a foreign power should 
not be set up: but under the circumstances of this war we de- 
cided that it was wise to. give our allies an opportunity to reach 
their own nationals within the United States by permitting 
them to open recruiting offices. But we reénacted the old law 
in that statute even by a proviso which said that no American 
citizen should be enlisted for the purpose of being sent out of 
the country under the provisions of this law, and there is a 
penalty prescribed of $1,000. and not more than three years’ im- 
prisonment for this offense. 

I do not know to what extent these children were participants 
in this matter. All I know is, the fact that they were of these 
tender years was presented to this foreign recruiting officer, 
and be declined to facilitate their return or enter into any 
effort to have them returned. 

If the facts are as alleged in this telegram, it is my intention 
to bring the matter to the attention of the Attorney General and 
fnsist upon prosecution, because it is worth while to give notice 
that the privileges we have extended to foreign countries shall 
not be abused, and abused in this flagrant manner, 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr.-SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3752, the unfinished 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3752) to 
provide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I submit an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it is my purpose to discuss 
briefly, if I may, the pending measure. I purpose to address 
myself principally, first, to the method of compensation which 
is provided for in the bill as it was reported by the committee; 
secondly, the substitute plan offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cumatrns] ; and, thirdly, section 13, relating 
to the time during which the Government shall continue to 
operate these roads. 

I hope the Senate will pardon me if I take just a few min- 
utes, perhaps, to repeat some things which have been said dur- 
ing the last week in the discussion of this bill. 

T realize, as every Senator does who has given any attention 
to this measure, its involved character, and the impossibility of 
determining to a nicety a rule of just compensation. This all 
grows out of the fact, largely, that we can not anticipate what 
the future will bring forth. We do not know what the valus- 
tion of the property of the railroads is. In fact, whatever esti- 
mates are made upon that subject by any man, no matter how 
much eareful attention he may have given to it, are the sheerest 
guesswork. 

It has already been developed in the discussion of this bill 
that, while the traffic of the railroads has been increasing, the 
equipment of the roads has been decreasing. In classes 1 and 
2 of the raitroads, which include all that had an income over 
and above $100,000, in 1915 there were 64,205 locomotives; in 
1916 there were 62,909 locomotives; nud there was substan- 
tially no increase during 1917, though we have not been able to 


— 
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get the figures for that year. So from 1915 to 1916 there was 
a net loss in locomotives of 1,206. 

During the year 1915 there were 2,846,932 freight cars; in 
1916 there were 2.289.513 freight cars; a net loss in one year 

57,419 freight cars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE., I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator as to the 
list of locomotives. The figures which he has given I believe 
to be perfectly accurate; but is it not true that the decrease 
in the number of locomotives to some extent is due to the fact 
of scrapping the smaller classes of locomotives, the new loco- 
motives being uf a larger capacity, although undoubtedly there 
has not been as great an inerease in locomotives as there 
should have been? 

Mr. POMERENE. There may be some truth in the state- 
ment. I want to impress particularly upon the Senate—and 
this is my purpose in giving these figures—the fact that if we 
are going to be just we must deal rather liberally with the rail- 
roads than stingily at this particular time. 

In 1915 the total passenger cars were 54,766; in 1916 they 
were 53.730, a net loss in that one year of 1.036. The increase 
in the traffic has been tremendous, Immediately after the war 
631 railroads, with a total mileage of 262,000, coordinated the 
operation of their roads here in Washington for the purpose of 
increasing their efficiency, and the railroad authorities advise 
us that during the six months from April to September, 1917. 
the traffic per month exceeded the average per month during 
1916 by 20.3 per cent, and the average per month for the year 
1915 by 50 per cent; or. to put it in another way, the tonnage 
for the whole year 1917, based upon the experience for six 
months, shows a total ton-mileage of 409,405,000.000, an in- 
crease of 135,164,000,000 ton-miles over the business of 1915. 

This increase from 1915 to 1917 represents a total service in 
excess of all the railroads of Canada, Germany, Great Britain. 
Russia, France, and Austria, excluding Hungary, with a mile- 
age of 178.542, and serving a population of 823.000,000. 

‘These railroad officials present the facts showing the increase 
in railroading in another way and perhaps more forcefully. In 
the first six months after we entered the war the railroeds 
handled as much freight as they did during the entire year 
1906. In 1906 the average freight train carried 344 tons; in 
the six months following the declaration of war they carried 
675 tons. Or, to present their case in still another way, if the 
traffic for these six months in 1917 had moved in the same 
average trainload as in 1906. 96 per cent more freight-train 
service would have been required. 

Senators, I realize that when we begin to discuss the subject 
of railroads wi are touching a topic that arouses resentment 
and sometimes unfairness in dealing with it. 

One of the best informed railway men in this country testi- 
fied before the Interstate Commerce Committee that the total 
value of the railroad property of this country amounted to one- 
seventh of the total wealth of the country. My belief is that 
that statement is somewhat exaggerated, but suffice it to say 
the total par value of the railroad stocks plus the par value of 
the bonds amounts in the aggregate to $17,336,300,619. But 
whether the ratio between the railroad wealth of the country 
and the total wealth of the country is one-seventh or one-tenth 
or one-twelfth, it presents one of the most tremendous propo- 
sitions that ever commanded the attention of the Sanate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator, the Sen- 
ator has stated in a general way the total par value of railroad 
stock and the total par value of bonds. I should like to in- 
quire if the Senator has gone into the question of the actual 
value of the stock and the actual value of the bonds; in other 
words, how much water is there in this stock and in these 
bonds? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the question is a very perti- 
nent one, and I shall discuss it later on. I will pause long 
enough now, however, to say that there is no man in the United 
States who has accurate, definite, or intelligible knowledge 
upon that subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, the bond value which the Senator in his statement 
places at par is, of course, par whenever the obligor is called 
upon to pay the securities. No matter how much the bonds 
may fluctuate in the open market between the time of their 
issue and the time of maturity, the fact remains that at ma- 
turity they are at par and the roads issuing them can not escape 
their payment, or at least adjudication upon that theory. 


Mr. POMERENE. That is true. 

Mr. President, I have no apology to make for the shortcom- 
ings of the railroads, I realize that they have done things in 
the past that they ought not to have done and left undone many 
things they should have done; I realize that in the past they 
have overcharged communities ; that they have evaded taxes; 
that those who were in authority in the roads manipulated their 
stocks and the roads themselves to their own benefit and to the 
prejudice of the public; but, in, my judgment, the Congress of 
the United States ought not to approach this subject now as 
if it were going to penalize the railroads, as they are at present 
organized for the wrongs which they committed many, many 
years ago. 

When we speak of the railroads we must remember that the 
railroads of this country are owned by the people of this country. 
I have taken the pains to get a few figures indicating the extent 
to which the people are interested in this subject. I have re- 
ceived these figures from the Secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The reports of steam roads of class 1, those having an annual 
operating revenue of more than $1,000,000, for the year ending 
December 31, 1916, show the following: Number of stockholders, 
503.833; number of shares held, 69,865,859 estimated of a par 
value of $100. Senators will note that this does not include 
the holdings of stock in railroads of class 2 or class 3. Those 
figures have not been furnished, 

The number of bondholders is not shown in the reports of the 
carriers. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am trying to follow the Sen- 
ator, He says that the railroads of class 1, which embrace rail- 
roads with an annual operating revenue of over a million dol- 
lars, have an ownership representing sixty-nine million 

Mr. POMERENE. Their stock is owned by 503,833 share- 
holders. 

Mr. STONE. Shareholders to that number, with a total hold- 
ing of $69,000,000? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; 69,000,000 shares. 

Mr. STONE. Sixty-nine million shares? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and on a basis of $100 per share. 

ne 3 Woll, what character of roads are in classes 2 
and 

Mr. POMERENE. Class 2 embraces roads that have annual 
net operating revenues of less than 51, 000.000 and over $100,000, 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator cover them in his statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not have those figures; they have not 
been furnished me. 

Mr. STONE. And class 32 

Mr. POMERENE. Class 3 includes those that have annual 
operating revenues under $100,000. 

Mr. STONE. Well, they altogether are rather small in the 
aggregate, I imagine? 

Mr. POMERENE. I should think so; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me, in 
the holdings the Senator, of course, includes those holahigs which 
belong to insurance companies? 

Mr. POMERENE. I assume so. I will have something to say 
in just 2 few moments on that subject. 

In connection with the preceding it should be stated that 
while the gross amount of railway capital stock in the United 
States is over $9,000,000,000 the net amount not held by the 
railway companies was, on June 30. 1916, $6,314,570.354. 

I am also furnished with the following extracts from Rail- 
way Statistics of the United States of America for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1916, prepared by Slason Thompson, of the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics : 

Returns to this bureau for the year ended December, 1916, from 482 
companies, operating 250,233 miles of line, report the number of stock- 
holders at the last E jectlón prior to that date as 522,095. This is a 
decrease of 13,310 from the number reported six months before from a 
smaller mileage. It also marks the first recession in the number of 
pane fic welt in American railways since the bureau began its annual 

a there are approximately 20,000 stockholders in the smaller operat- 
ing companies, and two years ago the nonoperating roads reported 
82,846 stockholders to the commission, it is apparent that the owner- 
ship of railways in the United States rests in the hands of approxi- 
mately 620,000 stockholders, 

The distribution of railway bonds is probably more general 
than that of railway stocks. Of course, not taking into account 
duplications, there must therefore be something over a million 
of individuals who are either owners of stock or owners of 
bonds. 

At a meeting of the National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities held at Baltimore last May it was reported that 
the railroad securities owned were as follows: 

By individuals outright, numbering about 1,000,000, owning 
over $10,000,000,000. 
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By life insurance. companies, with 46.000.000 of policies in 
force, representing a total of $1,550.000,000. 

By savings. banks, with 10,000,000 depositors, representing 
$837,000,000. 

I. refer to these figures: for this renson: We are not dealing 
fairly with this subject if we are going constantly ta keep in 
mind the excesses of the railroads in the past anc forget the 
fact that the railroads of this country are owned, diveetly and 
indireetly; by over a million people, and thut these securities 
are in the hands: of savings banks and insurance companies and 
in private sufe-deposit boxes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SMITIL of Michigan. If it will not interrupt the Senator, 
T-think his statement is a very modest, statement when he states 
that number of owners directly and indirectly. E have seen the 
statemenf made, and apparently with considerable authenticity, 
that considerably ever 10,000,000 people are directly and indi- 
rectly. interested in railroad securities. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from Michigam that I prefer to understate rather than to over- 
state the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me finish just this: one thought, and 
then I will yield. I do it for the purpose of at least attempting 
to impress upon the minds of Senators that when they pare to 
the bone, they are striking at the: savings of more: than a million 
people in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I only wanted: to say 
to the Senator that the source of my information is the source 
from which he has just quoted, namely, this Baltimore con- 
vention of railroad owners. I am well within bounds when T 
say that as the outgrowth of that convention, and the: exchange 
of views therein made, it was shown that considerably over 
10,000,000 people are directly and indirectly. as polieyholders 
of insurance companies, and so forth, interested in this class of 
securities, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMEnENE. I yield to: the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to add to what the Senator from 
Michigan. has said relating to that subject that I think the 
statement made by the Senator from Ohio is much too modest 
to conform to the facts. The number of savings-bank depositors 
in the country would indicate: that probably the Senator from 
Michigan is quite right in the statement that there are 10,000,000. 
people in the United States who are directly interested in rail- 
road securities. 

Mr. POMERENE.. As I have said before, I am disposed to 
accept the statement made by the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Massachusetts; but in view of the returns 
which were made to the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
modified it, or stated. the fact as I did. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE.. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the statement might be very much 
enlarged. Directly or indireetly, there are 100.000, 000 people in 
the United States who are interested in railrend securities. 
But I ask the Senator from Ohio whether he understands: that 
it is proposed by any one to reduce the compensation: provided 
in this bill so that it will affect the interest upon bonds or the 
customary dividends upon stocks? 

Mr: POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa— 
whose views are, I think, somewhat extreme—will bear with 
me a little while I will try to make myself perfeetly clear as I 
go along. 

The railway operating income: for class 1 roads for the year 
1917 was $1,061,814,427.. For 1916 it was $1,024,381,299. For 
1915. it was 571,476,186, the average being something over 
89 34,223,970, which represents the proposed standard contained 
in section 1 of the bill. Some of the railway people insisted that 
we should use as the standard of compensation during the 
period of Government control the earnings of the year 1917. 
Others proposed. as a method of compromise the use ef the 
average earnings for the years 1917 and 1916, eliminating the 
earnings of 1915. Mr. Kruttschnitt, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, made the statement that if the average earn- 
ings for the years 1916 and 1917 were used as a standard for 
compensation it would give to the railroads of the eountry 


| 8109.000.000 annually more than they would get if we used the 


standard based upon the average for the three years. 

The interest on the bonded debt of the railroads annually 
amounts to about $400,000.000. The dividends prid to the steek- 
holders in 1915 were $259,809,520; in 1916, 5281.936371; and 
for the fiscal year 1917 I do not have the exact figures, but 
they amount to over $300,000,000. If we were to pay to the 
railroads during the first year the sume dividends that the 
railroads paid during the last year, and the interest account 
was the same, there would still remain œ sum of about $200,- 
000,000 which would go to surplus. 

Mr: SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senater 
from Ohio will allow me, I have just gotten from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a memorandum on the very point that 
he now has under discussion. It states that in connection with 
the table furnished the Senator from Iowa and others as to 
the probable $200,000,000 that would be available for surplus 
it must be borne in mind, among other things, that the amount 
of outstanding stock will be thst of 1918, and that no average 
enn be taken in that respect. and that the probabilities are that 
the outstanding stock would be larger than any average for 
the three years; and that computation was made upon the basis 
of the average outstanding stock for three years, which is mani- 
festly incorrect. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Interstate Commerce Committee 
sought to get information relative to the market value of stocks 
and bonds from the Interstate Commerce Commission. We were 
unable to get this information complete or exact. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, however, gave us the following 
information concerning stocks of steam roads which were 
quoted on the New York Steck Exchange for the years indicated, 
as shown by the Financial Chronicle. 

The par value of the stocks quoted for the year 1912 was 
$4,574,587,200; for 1915, $4,741,422,100; and on December 14, 
1917, §4. 790.851.200. 

I wish Senators to note the market value of these stocks. 

For 1912 the market value was $5,035.839.506; for 1915, 
$4,485,483,601 ; and on December 14, 1917, $3,786,001,000, 

Now. note the percentages of the market value to par value. 

In 1912 the percentage of market value to par value of these 
— was 110.08; in 1915, 94.60; and on December 14, 1917, 

The par value of the stocks quoted, according to the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission, as above given, constitutes 79.34 
per cent for 1912, 75.09 per cent for 1916, and 75.87 per cent 
for 1917 of the total par value of stocks for all steam roads— 
classes 1 and 2 and nonoperating subsidiaries—in the hands 
of the public The market value of these stocks was deter- 
mined by striking an average between the highest and the 
lowest quotations during the year, as shown by the Financial 
Chronicle. This average was assumed to be a mean quotation 
for the year, and was applied to the par to obtain the market 
value. 

Tt is interesting to observe that while these stocks in 1912 
were quoted at 110.08 per cent, or 10.8 per cent above par, in 
1917 they were: quoted at 79.08 per cent, or 20.97 per cent be- 
low par—a shrinkage from 1912 to 1917 of 31.05 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission also gave us the fol- 
lowing: par and market values of stocks for 1912, 1916, and 
1917: 

The par values of stocks of all steam roads—classes 1 and 
2 and nonoperating subsidiaries—in the hands of the public 
on June 30 were as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and twelve, $5,766,093,888; 1916, $6,314,- 
570,354; and 1917, though larger in sum, for the purposes of 
this argument they are estimated at the same amount. 

The market value of these same stocks, determined by ap- 
plying the percentage in the first table referred to, was us 
follows: 

Market value, 1912; $6,347,316,152; 1916, $5,973.583,555,;, but 
in 1917 they had shrunk to $4,990,404,951. 

The commission also furnished us the par value and the market 
value of the railroad. bonds, and these valuations apply to issues 
of $10,000,000 or more outstanding. 

The par value of the bonds quoted for 1912 was $5,466,060.876; 
for 1918, $5,705,932.750;; and December 14. 1917. $6.127.816,350. 

The market value of these bonds in 1912 was 355.089.923.953; 
in 1916, $5,086.381,475; and December 14, 1917, $5,156.623,981. 

The percentage of the market value of these bonds to the par 
value in 1912 was 938.12 per cent; in 1916 89.14 per cent; and on 
December 14, 1917, 84.15 per cent. 

The par value of bonds of all steam roads for 1912 was 
$9.321.506,762; for 1916, $10,021,730,075; for 1917, $10.021,- 
730,075 (estimated). 
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The market values for these same years were as follows: 
1912. $8,680,187,097 ; 1916, $8,933,370,193; and 1917, $8,433,- 
285.862. 

Now. as to the comparative value of all these stocks and 
bonds, the par value of all the stocks and bonds <f these same 
classes of railroads for 1912 was $15,087.600,650; the 
market value, 815.027.303.249. For 1916 the par value was 
$16.336,300,429, the market value $14,906,953.74S; and in 
1917, though the. par value of the stocks and bonds was 
$16,336,300,429 (estimated), the market value was only $13,423,- 
690,813. : 

Senators should note that the par value of the stock and 
bonds for the year 1917 is estimated to be the same that it was 
in 1916. It certainly is not less in amount. So the par value 
of these stocks and bonds increased between 1912 and 1917 
$1.248,699,779, and notwithstanding this increase in the par 
value of these stocks and bonds the market value of the same 
stocks and bonds decreased from 1912 to 1917 $1,603,812,436. 

Mr. President, the other day a very distingnished lawyer and 
business man was in my office discussing this very subject, and 
he told me that a few days before he had seen the balance sheet 
of one of the great colleges of the country. The coilege authori- 
ties had bought certain railroad stocks of a high class at $1.13. 
At the time he saw: the balance sheet these stocks had fallen to 
less than 60 cents. If we will remember this Cecline in market 
values as affecting the financial conditions of the business insti- 
tutions of the country, the insurance companies, the savings 
banks and savings societies, we can understand what this tre- 
mendous shrinkage in values means, 

We talk about the payment of a Just compensation“ by the 
Government to the railreads for the use of their property, and 
I have yet failed to find anyone who does not believe that a 
“just compensation” should be paid. But we differ radically 
when we try to determine the rule by which this shall be done 
or what in fact shall be a just compensation. If I were to be 
guided by the argument which I have heard here on the floor of 
the Senate, I would come to the conclusion that we hac forgot- 
ten entirely that we were dealing with the public, but thought 
we were dealing solely with some railroads that had robbed 
communities in the past. But let us see how far we can go in 
determining the question as to what is a just compensation, and 
I want briefly to discuss the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will it annoy the 
Senator if I express the hope which I had that after he had 
demonstrated the tremendous shrinkage in the values of rail- 
road securities and stocks he would give his judgment as to the 
causes for that shrinkage? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I have considered that, but I had 
not intended to go inte the causes. I was going to treat the 
present state as an established fact without going into those 
details, because this legislation deals with an established condi- 
tion which we hope to improve. 2 

Thus far in the argument we see that while the traffic of the 
reads has very materially increased, and promises to further 
increase in the future, the equipment of the roads has declined 
and values of railroad securities have shrunk to a point where 
the safety of financial institutions has been threatened. 

It is the purpose of. those who are opposing the bill, as evi- 
denced by the several amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa, to refuse to allow the railroads anything over and 
above the dividends that they declared during the past year. 
The title to all moneys earned over and above these dividends 
are to be passed to the Government. The Government is to 
have authority to inyest these earnings, over and above these 
dividends, either in railroad property or turn them into the 
Treasury. And if these funds are thus invested in property con- 
nected with the roads earning them, or other properties, they 
are not to be capitalized. the improvements are to belong abso- 
lutely to the public, and there will be no returns to the company 
because of these investments. In my judgment, the Congress 
has no authority whatseever to adopt such a course of action 
in fixing compensation to be paid. While these roads are publie 
utilities, and as such are subject to the control of Congress under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, they are, nevertheless, 
private property. True, they are owned by corporations, but 
the stock in these corporations is owned by individuals, and a 
certificate of stock which each stockholder has in a company 
represents his interest in that property just as surely as a 
fee-simple deed represents his interest in the property that he 
owns. ' 

And now I think it will be conceded that, so far as the exer- 
cise of eminent domain is concerned, there is little or ne dis- 
tinction between the seizing and taking over of individually 


owned property and railroad owned property. The fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United: States provides 

nor shall private property be taken for publle use without just com- 
pensation. 

The President, under the authority of Congress, has taken 
over the railroads, and every student of the subject. must admit 
that the Government is not only in honor bound but legally ` 
bound to pay to the owners a “just com x $ 

I shall beg the indulgence of the Senate while I refer to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in Monongahela Navigation Co. 
versus United States, One hundred and forty-eighth United 
States, 312. Congress had authorized the Secretary of War to 
purchase at a given price the upper lock and dam and its ap- 
purtenances, belonging to the Monongahela Navigation Co., a 
Pennsylvania corporation. If he could not make a voluntary 
purchase he was authorized to begin condemnation proceedings 
for this property, but the act of Congress provided that in esti- 
mating the sum to be paid the franchise of said corporation, 
which was derived from the State of Pennsylvania, was not 
to be taken into consideration or estimated. The efforts of n 
voluntary purchase failed. Viewers were appointed, who re- 
ported the value of the lock and dam, but it did not take into 
account “the franchise of the company to collect tolls.” 

That is what some of our very good friends are forgetting now, 
to take into consideration the rights which the ecommerce act 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission have given te these 
railroads to collect toll. The navigation company having re- 
ceived its franchise from the State of Pennsylvania, constructed 
at great expense locks and dams and had a right to eharge tolls 
for carrying traffic. The right to take property is not denied, 
but this right is aceompanied by a ing duty to pay a 
just compensation for it. In the act referred te, Congress exer- 
cised the right to determine the measure of damages. The Su- 
preme Court held this to be a “ judicial and not a legislative 
question.” 

Says Mr. Justice Brewer: 

It does not rest wi 
or the legislature, Seren eee te pag oye es pi 

992 —.. coon 
of that ls a j inquiry. 

So all we can do here as a legislative body is to establish a 
rule for the guidance of the President beyond which he shall 
not go. We can not force these railroads te accept this plan. 

In discussing this question further, the learned justice says: 

The ‘value of > 
ductivenese the profie hee Ieee oe 12 8 ae ie 

So in determining what is just compensation we must take 
into considcration what were the profits that these railroads 
earned, if any, immediately prior to thelr being taken over by 
the Government. 

Again, Mr. Justice Brewer said: 


The value fot the property) therefor is not determined by the mere 
cost ef constructio: ut more by what the — — brings 
In the way of earnings to its owner. For each separate use of one’s 
property by others the owner is entitled to a reasonable compensation, 
and the number and amount of such uses determine the productiveness 
of the property, and, therefore, largely its value. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania had granted the Mononga- 
hela Navigation Co. the right to use this property and fixed the 
terms thereof— 

The prices which may be exacted under this legislative grant ef 
authority are the tolls, and these tolls, in the nature of the case, must 
enter into und largely determine the matter of value. 

So if we apply the logic of the case from which I am reading 
to the present bill, after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fixed these rates, presumably at least until they are set 
aside, and, presumptively, they are just and reasonable, we 
must take them into consideration in fixing a “ just compensa- 
tion“ for the property taken. 

On page 336 the learned justice says: 

And if that property be improved under authority of a charter 

nted by the State, that the franchise to take tolls for the use of the 

vement, in order to determine the just compensation, such fran- 
must be taken inte account. 

So we must take into account the rates which have heen fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce n and the profits therefrom. 

Beeause Congress has the er to take the property, it does not 
follow that it may 48 8 without compensation. What. 


sideration the rental of that property? So also when it comes 
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to a determination of the rent which the Government must pay 
for these railroads we must consider their earnings. 

And now let us apply the reasoning of the case just cited to 
the railway legislation now under consideration. Some of these 
properties have been earning 5, 6, and 8 per cent, a few of them 
10 per cent, on their capital stock, and a very few others 
very much more. They are charging rates for traffic which 

‘have been found to be fair and reasonable by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and by the several State commissions. 
Until these rates shall have been changed by this organization 
or the Government the owners of the railways will continue to 
make these charges. They were making them at the time the 
President stepped in and took control under the act of Congress. 
And the question is, What is the value for the use of these roads? 
How are we to determine it? Shall it be controlled by the mere 
ipse dixit of a few men who may have some extreme views on 
the subject of railroad control or Government ownership which 
they have never been able to force upon the public? Shall just 
compensation be determined in harmony with the principles of 
legislation and sound railroad management and as reflected by 
railroad earnings, or shall they be determined by some prin- 
ciples, right or wrong, which have never found expression by 
any Government tribunal having jurisdiction thereof? We are 
not the sole arbiters of this so-called “insoluble question,” as 
it was referred to the other day by the Senator from Iowa. We 
may as a legislative body reduce rates either by direct legisla- 
tion or indirectly through the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but we can not appropriate profits already 
earned or injure or destroy franchise rights which have already 
vested. These profits, if earned on franchises authorizing earn- 
ings, are private property, and we must pay for them a just 
compensation and the courts will determine the amount thereof, 
if it can not be adjusted by negotiation. 

And now, sirs, if a property has been earning 25 per cent for 
its owners, whether corporate or individual, it seems to me 
that the burden of proof is on those who contend for the right 
to reduce it to 6 per cent to show the method whereby it can 
be done. Neither can the Government take these surplus earn- 
ings and invest them in betterments and say to the railroads, 
“You shall have neither the title to these betterments nor be 
permitted to have the earnings thereof.” While the railroads 
of the country have been permitted to make certain charges, 
if, by reason of increased business or efficient management, 
they may be able to earn a little more than some of their 
neighbors, is that a reason why we should confiscate them or 
appropriate them for public use? 

The Senators who take that position overlook this fact. As- 
sume, for the sake of the argument, that a railroad under cur- 
rent rates established by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is earning a bare 6 per cent for dividends. It is reaching out 
trying to serve the community. By means of its efficiency, 
perhaps by means of the industry of its officers and employees, 
it increases the traffic so that the stockholders can get 7 per 
cent. Have they violated their duty to the public or their duty 
to the stockholders? Are they to be penalized because they 
are serving a greater number of the public than they did before? 
If that is to be the rule which is to control railroad manage- 
ment, then when railroad companies get to the point where they 
earn a bare 6 per cent it would be most natural for them to sit 
back in their easy chairs and let the road go to wreck. 

Mr. President, the total stocks and bonds, as I have hereto- 
fore stated, amount to $17,336,300,619. You will pardon me 
for repeating it, because I want to make my point perfectly 
clear, if I can. Upon that great aggregation of property there 
is paid each year $400,000,000 of interest on bonds and $300,- 
000,000 in dividends on stocks. The total net average earnings 
during the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917 was a fraction over 
$900,000,000, but for the sake of argument let us say that it 
amounted to an even $900,000,000. That leaves $200,000,000 to 
go to the surplus. 

What should be done with this? The Senator from Iowa tells 
us that it is taking from the people $200,000,000 to which the 
roads are not entitled. There is not any man living who can 
tell me whether a given amount of earnings is excessive or not, 
unless he can first tell me what the value of the property is. 
The total of the stocks and bonds of the railroads is $17,000,- 
000,000. Who knows whether it is too low or too high? No 
one knows; but the Senator from Iowa says that $200,000,000 
is excessive. Now, let us analyze the situation and see whether 
he is justified in drawing that conclusion. 

We have a bureau connected with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that has been working for three years to value the 
railroads, and they tell us that it will take three years more 
to complete the work. Judge Prouty was before our committee. 
He has charge of this valuation, I was anxious to get from him 


a judgment, if I could get it, as to what was the probable value 
of these railroads. You would think, if there were any man in 
the whole United States who could give us a fair judgment as 
to what the probable value of the railroads is that Judge Prouty 
could do it; but he would not even venture to guess at it. I 
do not want to misrepresent this matter; I want to get it just 
exactly as it came from his lips, and so I will read his state- 
ment. He was asked by the Senator from Iowa: 


From your long experience on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and your subsequent work as the head of the Bureau of Valuation will 
you please state to the committee whether it can place reliance upon 
the property investment account as shown by the reports of the rail- 
way companies? 


Mr. Prouty answered— 


Now, the investment accounts of the railway companies of this 
country are absolutely unreliable. In some cases it is pretty near the 
fact and in other cases nowhere near the fact. The investment account 
as a rule balances with the stock and bond issues. That is not an 
invariable rule, but it is a pretty general rule. The railroads have 
adjusted their investment account so as to take care of their securities, 


‘ake, for example, the investment account of the Kansas City South- 
ern, the cost of reproduction there was perhaps $50,000, : their 
investment account was some $90,000,000, as I remember it. We may 


take some other railroad where the investment account would run 
pretty close to the cost of reproduction, and I expect you will find cases 
where the investment account would be less than the cost of reproduc- 
tion. We have not found any cases of that sort yet. 

Later in the examination I asked the followirg question: 


Senator POMERENE. Would you care to venture an opinion as to 
what was the probable actual value of these railroad properties? 

Mr. Proury. Senator, that would be the wildest sort of a guess. 

He has been studying this proposition and doing nothing else 
for over three years, and up to date that bureau has completed 
the valuation of but three roads. There are between 600 and 
700 systems of railroads in this country. This man, the best- 
informed man in the United States on that subject, when asked 
for an opinion, says: 

That would be the wildest sort of a ess. I would. not object to 


gu 
giving an opinion if there was any basis for it; but there is absolutely 
no hasis for that opinion. v; 


And yet, while the ablest man in the United States on this 
subject tells us that he can not give us the value of this prop- 
erty, my very good friend from Iowa, for whom I have the pro- 
foundest respect so far as motives are concerned, and most 
often so far as his judgment is concerned, has not yet ventured 
to give the Senate an opinion of his own as to the value of these 
roads, and yet he charges that those who champion the method 
which is contained in the committee bill are guilty, as it were, 
of some high crime or misdemeanor because they say that they 
are willing to give to the railroads a compensation which is 
$200,000,000 more than the distinguished Senator from Iowa is 
willing to give. 

If I were to say to Senators, “Guess at the value of these 
railroads,” and one should guess $16,000,000,000, another should 
guess $18,000,000,000, and another should guess $19,000.000,000, 
and assume, for the sake of the argument, that the actual value 
is $16,000,000,000, the Senator who guessed $19,000,000,000 
would only be $3,000,000,000 out of the way, or, in other words, 
three-sixteenths out of the way. That would be a pretty fair 
guess; but, if instead of these properties being worth $16,000,- 
000,000, the amount of their stock and bonds, they were, in fact, 
worth $19,000,000,000, 6 per cent interest on the difference, 
namely, $3,000,000,000, would be $180,000,000, within $20,000,000 
of this excessive amount which the Senator from Iowa claims 
we are proposing to pay for the use of this property. It is not 
possible for any living man to tell whether this amount is exces- 
sive or not until he first knows what the investment is. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
for a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
address, and I should like his opinion, for he has studied the 
problem and has heard the testimony. As I understand the bill, 
it does not provide that the President shall agree with the rail- 
roads for the maximum amount stated in the bill, so the Presi- 
dent might, by negotiation, if he were able to get a lower rental 
fixed by the railroads, fix a lower amount than the maximum. 
I should like the Senator’s opinion as to whether the President 
is likely to try to get a smaller compensation fixed than the 
maximum which is provided in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is asking a question which it is impossible for me to 
answer. Frankly, I do not know; but knowing the President as 


I do, I am confident that if he found that the standard here was 
too high as to any of these roads, he would not take the money 
of the public and turn it over to these companies or their stock- 
holders. 

The Senator’s question suggests this further thought to me. 
Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that here is a rail- 
road that has been earning during the last three years an 
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average of 8 per cent, that another railroad has been earning 6 
per cent on the average, and another railroad 10 per ceut on the 
average, what should be the position of the directors of those 
roads, or of the lawyers advising the directors of them, when it 
comes to weighing their responsibility to the stockholders whose 
money and whose property is in their keeping? I recognize the 
fact that 6 per cent is a pretty fair return, if it is guaranteed 
and is continued on for an unlimited time, but it is one thing » 
determine the rule for guidance for his own in iividual conduct 
with respect to his own individual property, and it is another 
thing when in the capacity of a trustee he is acting and advising 
for his cestui que trust. 

I am satisfied that we might go at the present time to the 
four corners of the earth and it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to get a statement now as to the actual value of 
the railroad property. The other day when I picked up a 
copy of the minority report submitted by the senior Senator 
from Iowa and saw his statement of the dividends which 
were paid by some of these railroads on their capital stock, I 
confess tbat I was somewhat shocked; but a little further 
careful examination into the facts of the case demonstrated 
conclusively that the information he had given was mislead- 
ing. I want to say, lest I be misunderstood, that of course 
the Senator from Iowa would not purposely mislead, but he 
was misled by some of the statisticians. 

The able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoca] took up 
some of the more extreme cases and gave us some additional 
facts which cast additional light upon this subject. In order 
that the Recorp may show them In a more concise form I want 
to repeat: According to the statement submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. earned 
for its stockholders 647.22 per cent on its capital stock of 
$500,000, but he failed to call attention to the value of the 
road. The property of this road, however, for the year ending 
June 30, 1916, had a valuation of $45,359,056; in other words, 
this railroad, which was represented as earning 647.22 per 
cent on its capital stock, only earned on the property invest- 
ment a little over 10 per cent, 

The Chicago & Erie Railroad, which the Senator from Iowa 
claims to have earned 70.45 per cent on its capital stock, in fact 
earned less than 1 per cent on its property investment. 

The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co., which 
he claims earned 35.74 per cent on its capital stock, in fact 
only earned 9 per cent on its proposed’ standard return on the 
property investment. 

The Cumberland Valley Railroad, which he claims earned 
24.01 per cent on its capital stock, in fact on the property in- 
vestment only earned 8.4 per cent according to the proposed 
standard return. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co., which he says 
earned 27.98 per cent on its capital stock, on its property invest- 
ment is only earning 8.4 per cent under the proposed standard. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co.. which he 
claims earned 21.67 per cent on its capital stock. in fact only 
earns 5.8 per cent on its property investment under the pro- 
posed standard return. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co., according to 
the figures of the Senator from Iowa, earned 114.12 per cent on 
its capital stock, while in fact on its property investment it 
would earn under the proposed standard return 14.93 per cent. 

The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co., according to his state- 
ment, earned 88.27 per cent on its capital stock, while on its 
property investment under the proposed standard return it 
would earn 8.76 per cent. 

The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railroad Co., which he claims 
earned 64.37 per cent on its capital stock, will earn under the 
proposed standard 6.3 per cent. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexieo Railway Co., which he 
claims earned 52.71 per cent on its capital stock, whieh is re- 
ported at $500,000, while the property investment appears as 
more than $15,000,000, earns on the actual property investment 
L.757 per cent. ; 

The Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co., which he says earned 
162.64 per cent, under the proposed standard return would only 
earn a little over 7 per cent, 

The Senator from Iowa followed the Senator from Minne- 
sota in an elaborate speech. He has neither denied nor qualified 
any of these facts as given by the Senator from Minnesota, 
and I shall assume, therefore, that they state the truth and 
can not be denied. ~ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield. to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. POMEMENE. I do. 


Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator is giving some very interesting 
statistics as to these roads. Take a concrete case. The Senator 
states that the capital stock of a certain railroad is $500,000, 
while the valuation or the capital actually invested is $15,- 
000.000. Will the Senator indicate where that extra valve 
comes from? 

Mr. POMERENE. I enn only indicate. Special examinations 
into property values, and so forth, were made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at least as to some of these roads, so 
as to determine the fairness or unfairness of rates. 

Mr. STONE. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE, Pardon me a moment; and it turns out 
that one of these roads which I now have in mind, the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, is substantially a privately owned rond. used for 
the purpose of transporting ore from Lake Erie ports to the 
furnaces and conl and coke from the Pittsburgh district to the 
Lakes, and that its property was valued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at $45,359.056. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. What constitutes capital stock is easily ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. POMERENE. Surely. 

Mr. STONE. What constitutes actual capital invested In the 
property is more difficult to ascertain. I do not care to press 
un inquiry as to individual cases. The Senator’s data may not 
be sufficient to cover the particulars of all these cases; but 
just what does the Senator mean in the distinction he makes 
between authorized capital stock and actual investment in the 
property? Secondly, I should like the Senator to tell me—I 
may be the only Senator here who needs to make the inquiry, 
but I make it—just what he means by the stundard of value 
upon which the Government is to make compensation? 

Mr, POMERENE. By tho standard return or value we mean 
as determined by the first section of this bill, which authorizes 
the President, if the bill becomes a law, to strike an average of 
the earnings for the fiscal years 1915, 1916, and 1917, and then 
to enter into an adjustment with these railroads which shall 
not be in excess of that average. 

The Senator asks me about the property investment of these 
companies. Many of these companies hive invested a large 
umount of money in their properties which is not represented 
by the capital stock. To illustrate, one of the busiest little 
roads in the country is the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with a capital 
Stock of $500,000; but the investigation—and there was a special 
investigation made as to the value of that property—showed 
that it had an investment there of $45,000,000 and over. 

Mr. STONE. In what way represented? 

Mr. POMERENE. By the right of way, rolling stock, and so 
forth. The Senator from Missouri, perhaps, was not in the 
Chamber the other day when the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] rose and stated that he had organized that 
company for the owners, and that they owned 8 or 9 miles of rail- 
road. I do not pretend to be exact as to its length, but they 
operated over 200 miles of railroad, and they had this tre- 
mendous investment in the form of rolling stock and other 
equipment which was necessary to carry the iron ore from the 
lake ports down to the furnaces in and about Pittsburgh and 
coal and coke from the coal regions up to the take for shipment 
to the Northwest. I have in mind in my own State an instance 
where a large property, amounting in value to three or four 
hundred thousand dollars, a manufacturing plant, was owned 
by a corporation with a capital stock of only $10.000. At that 
time, under our constitution, we had a double stock liability, 
and those who had their money invested were quite willing to 
run the hazards of the business, but they did not care to incur 
the double stock liability if failure should come on. 

So that it does not necessarily follow that there is any relation 
whatsoever between capital stock and the money or property in- 
vested. It is true that some years ago, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the State public utility commissiuns 
were organized, many of these companies were overcapitalized. 
Of course, that is an offense against good, sound financing, but 
that is a thing of the past. These railroads, however, have con- 
tinued to grow In value, and while my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Iowa, suggests, for instance, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. is now earning something over 8 per cent 
on its capitalization, I venture to say that he can not give an 
intelligent guess as to what is the actual value of its property, 
and therefore is not in a position to say whether the earnings of 
the road are excessive or not. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, when the Senator says the 
actual value,” he means the actual investment in the property? 
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Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps we can distinguish between the 
two, and perhaps we can not. If, by investment,“ we mean 
simply the actual money that has been placed in it, that may 
be the yalue, and it may not. There is the increased value of 
these terminals all the while. It may be that the increase in 
value comes out of undistributed surplus. It may be that it is 
a so-called unearned increment. I do not know; but we can not 
by any present legislation cure all the ills that railroad flesh 
has been heir to in the last half century without doing great 
injustice to present innocent stockholders or bondholders. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 
Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The question that is evidently disturbing the 
Senator from Missouri, as it is disturbing me, is this: Where 
has the additional capital investment come from? 

Now, it occurs to me that it may come from three sources. 
One, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio, is perhaps the un- 
earned increment, the increased value of the right of way, ter- 
minal facilities, real estate, or anything that it may own. In 
the second place, it may arise from money borrowed on bonds 
and invested in the property, and that would be good business— 
to borrow money at 4 or 5 per cent and put it where it may earn 
10 or 15 per cent. But the third, and probably the greatest, 
source of this increased capital is earnings of the past that have 
not been paid out in dividends, but have been reinvested in the 
property. 

I will ask the Senator if that is not correct? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
substantially stated the sources of this increase; and I am not 
prepared to say to-day, as a fundamental principle of railroad 
economics, that it is either right or wrong to capitalize surplus 
earnings. It may be that we will get to the point where we will 
not want that done; but this is not the time to write in the 
statute books all these economic reforms, however dear they 
may be to the ideas of some economists. It must be borne in 
mind that althoug: during the last few years the railroads 
have done more business than ever before, and although their 
earnings during the last two years are greater in dollars and 
cents than ever before, their equipment to-day is less; and 
notwithstanding these great earnings the market value of the 
stocks and bonds has depreciated from 20 to 30 per cent— 
‘enough to wipe out the surplus of many of the great financial 
institutions of the country. Permit me to say, with all due re- 
spect, that it is our duty, if we can, to stabilize the value of 
these securities and not pare down to the bone. 

Now, let me call your attention to another matter. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] made the statement 
that under this proposed plan we would pay $200,000,000 more 
than we ought to pay. I have indicated pretty clearly that 
neither he nor anyone else can give us the valuation of this 
property, so that he can not tell whether we are paying too 
much for it or not; but assuming, for the sake of the argument, 
that the value of these properties is substantially the par value 
of the bonds plus the par value of the stock, that would make 
the valuation $17,336,300,619. 7 

It is clear that in some instances the actual investment is less 
than the par value of the stocks and bonds. In others they are 
approximately equal. In some others the property is in excess 
ef the stocks and bonds. Assuming that the property value of 
the roads is equal to the stocks and bonds, then this so-called 
excessive $200,000,000 which the Senator from Iowa contends 
the Government will pay under the plan of the committee bill 
would only amount annually to 1.15 per cent of the entire in- 
vestment. Admit that to be so; we speak of $200,000,000 as if 
it were a tremendous sum, and it is; but when you distribute 
that $200,000,000 over the entire property investment, it only 
means 1.15 per cent of the total value. 

But. Senators, I want to present this at another angle, if I 
may. 

When we speak of a given sum of money we can regard it as a 
pretty good yardstick by which to determine values during 
normal times. But if, perchance, the purchasing value of the 
dollar has decreased, then it is not so safe a guide. Now, let me 
give you some facts indicating the increases in the cost of rail- 
road supplies. These figures were presented to us in the com- 
mittee. Assume the yalue of these different articles during the 
year 1897 to be $100, and make that a standard of comparison: 

Bridge timbers, in 1897 valued at $100, in 1908 were valued at 
$157 and in 1917 at $175. 

Railroad ties, in 1897 valued at $100, in 1908 were valued at 
$175 and in 1917 at $225. 

Steel rails, valued in 1897 at $100, in 1908 were worth $149 
and in 1917 $213. 

Bar iron, in 1897 worth $100, in 1908 was worth $139 and in 
1917 $301. 


Car journal bearings, worth $100 in 1897, in 1908 were worth 
$124, and in 1917, $261. 

Heavy freight engines, which before August, 1914, cost from 
$28,000 to $32,000, 18 months prior to these hearings in January 
of this year cost $46,000. The builders’ estimated cost during 
the past year was $85,000. Due to the price fixing of steel, the 
railroads expect to get these engines at $60,000 to 565,000. In 
other words, they cost now substantially twice as much as they 
did before August, 1914. 

Freight cars, that cost before August, 1914, $1,000 to $1,100, 
since the price of steel was fixed are quoted at $2,350. 

Oil-tank cars, which before the war cost $1,200 to $1,400, now 
cost $3,300 to $3,600. : 

. Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 4 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator if the railroads have 
been increasing their equipment to any appreciable degree on 
the higher-priced commodities and cars since the prices have 
gone up to the heights mentioned? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President. In many instances 
they have attempted to make the increase, and perhaps have 
made some increases. I can not give the Senator exact informa- 
tion on that subject. Suffice it to say that they have let their 
contracts for a large number of locomotives; but the locomotive 
builders were not able to furnish them even at these high 
prices, because under the direction of the Government they were 
furnishing locomotives to Great Britain, France, and Russia for 
war purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not hear the Senator say any- 
thing about the increased cost of fuel. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or labor. 
upon that question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not touched upon 
that question, but I think we are all pretty well aware that the 
cost of fuel has been very much higher than it was prior to the 
beginning of the war, and wages in many branches of the serv- 
ice have been advanced. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I presume the facts to be that 
some of the railroads han laid in large quantities, in fact their 
normal supply, of fuel, perhaps at a slightly increased cost; but 
in most instances I have a very strong impression that the 
scarcity. and the high price of fuel seriously affected the ques- 
tion of cost. 

Mr. POMERENE. It has affected the railroads just as it has 
affected every other industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator's figures com- 
paring the cost of railroad material between 1897 and 1917 
rather startled me; certainly two or three items did. Could the 
Senator, without trouble, read from his notes the difference in 
the cost of steel rails during that period? 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not give the exact figures; I was giv- 
ing percentages. Assuming the price in 1897 to be $100, in 1908 
the price would be $149 and in 1917, $213. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. I was laboring 
under a misapprehension. I thought he was giving the cost 
per ton. 

Mr. POMERENE. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, as a matter of fact, the price has 
more than doubled during that period? 

Mr, POMERENE. It has more than doubled. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. It occurred to me that if it was the cost 
in dollars some explanation ought to be given. because it startled 
me to think that such an increase could possibly have occurred. 

Mr. POMERENE.. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The increase in the cost of material is well 
known, but I ask the Senator whether it is not true that the 
net railway operating income for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
was not the largest in the history of the roads? 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no question about it. 
tor is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That being true, the future increase in the 
cost of these materials or supplies, whatever they may be, so 
long as the Government has control, will not affect the standard 
return at all, will it? ` 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is correct. 

. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the Senator any information 
going to show that the expenditure for betterments and up- 
keep has been as large as in the previous years? 
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Mr, POMERENE. I have no data on that subject at all, but 
it has been large. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘Then the Senator desires the state- 
ment to stand that notwithstanding the tremendous increase in 
the cost of supplies and of fuel and of labor and the practically 
stationary rate for their income, they have made more net profits 
under such circumstances than in any preceding period? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I have not already made 
it clear I want it understood that my comparison was based 
upon the fiscal years 1915, 1916, and 1917. There has been a 
tremendous increase in the amount of traffic on the eastern 
roads. Since that time there have been considerable increases 
in the price of wage and the price of railroad, supplies. I am 
not able to state what that effect will be upon the net returns 
since June 30, 1917, but I think they will show a substantial 
decrease. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a question there. No matter what 
those increases may have been, they do not affect the amount 
which the Government guarantees to the railroads? 

Mr. POMERENE. After the agreement is entered into they 


do not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is true, is it not, that we have proposed 
as a standard the average of the three years 1915, 1916, and 
1917, and when that standard is appiled to the earnings of those 
years a certain fixed amount is reached which we guarantee, 
and so far as all the period after July 30, 1917, is concerned the 
Government bears the increase in the cost of supplies and mate- 
rials, no matter what it may cost 

Mr. POMERENE. I can make that perfectly clear in a word, 
if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I felt sure the Senator from Michigan did 
not fully understand the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the bill becomes a Jaw and the Presi- 
dent agrees to pay a given rate—$100 per year—during the 
period of Government control, it will have to pay that $100 per 
year whether the price of coal or iron or steel goes up or down. 
i think that states the situation. The purpose of it is to arrive 
at some sort of an agreement which will be fair to the railroads 
and put an end to this uncertainty. 

I have gone into the question of prices, and so forth, more 
particularly with this purpose in mind, among others, that we 
speak of allowing the railroads an excessive sum, and when 
we measure it by the value of the things that the railroads 
have to buy it is not half us much as it seems. 

Now, Mr. President, there is just another thought. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I am still in a state of confusion about one 
thing after listening to the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Iowa. The basis of the Governmént compensation, called 
the standard basis or return, rests upon the average of the last 
three years. Is that correct? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the rule. That is the yardstick 
that we authorize the President to take up. 

Mr. STONE. To measure the compensation by? 

Mr. POMERENE. Les; that is, he may not go above that. 

Mr. STONE. As I caught the argument of the Senator from 
Iowa, the greater part of which I had the pleasure of listening 
to and a part of which I was deprived of hearing for reasons 
beyond my control, his argument was that the Government com- 
pensation would be based for the average year of the three years 
upon capital stock, while the Senator from Ohio contends that 
instead of that it shall be predicated upon the actual value of 
the property, and the Senator cited some striking examples. 
Now, I want to know just what the bill means in that respect. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can make my position clear, As far as 
the Senator from Iowa is concerned, I am sorry the Senator 
from Iowa was not present to hear the part of the argument 
referring to this subject. I do not think I misstated his posi- 
tion, and I am not going into the argument now, except to say 
that the difference, in brief, between the Senator from Iowa and 
myself is this: He states that after paying all expenses and the 
interest on the bonded debt under this standard contained in 
section 1 of the bill we will be paying the railroads too high a 
return on the capital stock. My contention is hat neither he 
nor I nor anyone else in the United States has any accurate 
notion as to what the value of these railroads is. : 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that the valuation 
is somewhat near the sum total of bonds plus stock, then the 
return which the Senator from Iowa says is excessive when 
based upon capital stock will be very much less when based 
upon property investment, if stock and bonds represent any- 
thing like the amount of property invested. But we must agree 
that many of these railroads are overcapitalized. Some of them 
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have a capitalization which, with the bonds, represent the sub- 
stantial value of the roads. There are still others that have 
property accounts, actual investments, in excess of both stocks 
and bonds. That, I think, will indicate the difference between 
the Senator from Iowa and myself. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a few words with respect 
to the time the Government control shall terminate. I refer 
particularly to section 13 of the bill. The bill as originally 
presented to the committee provided that Government control 
should last during the period of the war and until such time 
thereafter as Congress might otherwise direct. The bill as re- 
ported to the Senate by the committee in that behalf provides 
that it shall not continue longer than 18 months after the war 
terminates. 

I recognize the fact that there is a wide difference of opinion 
not only among members of the committee but among Senators 
and others as to what we should do after the war is over. I 
personally would have preferred that we end Government con- 
trol within six months after the war ends. My belief is that 
no matter how badly the railroads may have conducted them- 
selyes in the past we are to deal with them as they now are. 
Congress could not take over the railroads at all except as a 
war mensure, and, in my judgment, that means during the 
period of the war, and at least for a reasonable time there- 
after; beyond that we should not attempt to go. The rail- 
road companies and their stockholders and their bondholders 
and the entire United States are interested in this subject, 
and, while the railroads in many respects have not done what 
they ought to have done, my belief is that they have played a 
great part in the development of this country and the men, 
women, and children who have their money invested in these 
railroads have a right to be dealt with fairly, even at the 
hands of Congress. . 

That which depressed the value of stocks and bonds was the 
uncertainty of the future so far as Government control was 
concerned. If the roads should break down, what would the 
Government do? Would it do nothing and leave them to the 
tender mercies of war conditions, thereby crippling transpor- 
tation and depressing the values of these securities? Or would 
the Congress do. something to help them and thereby assure to 
them a reasonable return while the Government was control- 
ling them and directing traffic? 

I am not here to discuss the question of Government owner- 
ship or private ownership or the merits or demerits of either 
system. I care not from what standpoint we look at this ques- 
tion, whether it be from the standpoint of the advocate of 
Government ownership or from the standpoint of one who in- 
sists upon private ownership and control. What does honor 
require us to do with these railroads? They are not Congress’s 
property; they belong to the stockholders and the bondholders. 
Are we doing the right thing whem we take possession of - 
these roads through the exercise of the war arm of this Goy- 
ernment, and at the same time to say to them and those inter- 
ested financially in them, “ Oh, yes; we took your property as 
a wur measure, and now that we have it we will do with it 
as we choose?” Ought we keep these railroads until some other 
Congress that believes in interminable and unlimited debate 
shall determine when we will let go? That is the proposition. 
What effect would such a course have on the value of these 
securities? Let me illustrate. 

Suppose, for the sake of the argument, that we have a large 
corporation. Perhaps by reason of differences of opinions among 
the stockholders it has been thrown into the hands of a receiver. 
Or it may be for some other cause. The receiver holds the prop- 
erty, Stockholders and bondholders are interested in it. The 
officers of the corporation are also interested in it. If they have 
real estate rented the tenants are interested in it. All these 
people want to know whether the tenants shall continue to oc- 
cupy the premises; and if so, for how long. They want to know 
whether the principal and interest on the bonds are to be paid; 
and if so, when? And the stockholders want to know whether 
they are going to get dividends or not. Perhaps those interested 
want to sell their bonds or their stock, and when prospective 
purchasers go to inquire they find the company and its prop- 
erty are involved in endless litigation. No one can tell when 
the end of that litigation is going to come and no one will buy 
either the bonds or the stocks or rent that property so long as 
there is that uncertainty about it. Does it not affect values? 

Now, apply that thought to the bill here before us. Some men 
may be interested in Government ownership and think that this 
will be an opportunity by which to bring it about. Other men, 
because they may have some feeling of distrust with respect to 
private control or may want to get even with railroad companies, 
may want to delay legislation. Some Senators who are abso- 
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lutely confident of the soundness of their views concerning prin- 
ciples of legislation to be enacted and yet may never be able to 
get anybody else to agree with them will be interested in hold- 
ing up this legislation and preventing its final disposition. Mean- 
while the railroad organizations do not know what to do. The 
stockholders do not know whether it is to be Government control 
or private control, and the bondholders know nothing about it. 
Is there anyone who will take the position that, behedged by all 
these uncertainties, we are adding anything to the value of these 
‘stocks and bonds? 

But whether it does have that effect or not, if these railroads 
belonged to the common criminals of this country they have the 
right to know what their Congress is going to do with their 
property. 

It seems to me—and I say it with due respect to the very 
able men who differ from me—I have not yet heard one sound 
reason in favor of an unlimited control for an unlimited time 
of these railroads, particularly when we have taken them 
over a4 a war measure. If it is the judgment of the majority 
of the Senators here and of Congress that Government control 
should be continued or that we should have Government owner- 
ship, do not the principles of common fairness and honesty 
suggest that the Congress shall tell them now what they are 
going to do so that they may get their house in order? Those, 
briefly stated, are my reasons for fixing a limit for Govern- 
ment control now in this bill. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator to give me his well- 
matured opinion—I use that expression because of the study 
he has given to this measure—as to the scope and meaning of 
the concluding clause of the bill?— 
ieda gra pE A pareren Aarra wet (((( Wenstn a: tae 
construed as expressing or prejudicing the future policy of the Federal 
Government 3 ownership, control, or regulation of car- 
riers or the method or basis of the capitalization thereof. 

Now, just a word before the Senator answers. Does the Sen- 
ator interpret that as a suggestion or legislative intimation of 
Government ownership or of Government capitalization of rail- 
roads? I have some views upon that point which I am not 
going to express now, but haying entered as we have upon this 
universal program of governmental control, I have an appre- 
hension that when we come out of it we will be faced with one 
of two alternatives, naniely, the taking over of the railroads into 
absolute Government ownership, or a capitalization of the rail- 
roads in order to protect the great interests involved, and in 
order that these great transportation facilities may be con- 
ducted with the greatest possible efficiency in the public interest. 
I anticipate that sort of an issue. 

The question I ask the Senator, however, is whether this con- 
eluding paragraph is not a suggestion to the Congress and to the 
public that some such thing as that might be done, and at 
least that the doing of that thing is not antagonistic to the 
judgment of the honorable committee reporting the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I can of course only give 
my own view about it, and I am not quite sure that I shall be 
entirely accurate in my statement of the facts. The bill as pre- 
sented originally provided that Government control should con- 
tinue during the war and until Congress should otherwise di- 
rect. That of itself, in the judgment of some members of the 
committee, had a suggestion of continued future Government 
control, or, it may be, of Government ownership. There were 
in the committee, and have been ever since I have been a mem- 
ber of it, many men of many minds. I understood the purpose 
of this language was to make it perfectly clear that by the enact- 
ment of this law the Congress would not be committing itself 
to any one of these policies which might have been in the minds 
of Senators. I think that fairly states the meaning of that 
language, at least as I understood it. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: i 


Hale King Thelan 
Borah Hardin Kirby Pittman 
Calder Hardwick Knox Poindexter 
Chamberlain Henderson MeCumber Pomerene 
Cummins Hitchcock McKellar Ransdell 
Curtis Hollis McLean Reed 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. McNary Robinson 
Fernald Johnson,S Dak. New Saulsbury 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Norris Shatroth 
France Jones, Wash. Nugent Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Overman Simmons 
Gallinger Kendrick Owen Smith, Ga. 
Gore Kenyon Page Smith, Mich. 


— 8. C 1 SAANA Williams 
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Sterling Tillman. Warren 1 8 
tone ‘Trammell Watson 

Sutherland Underwood Weeks 


Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague. 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jasres], is absent 8 
Senate on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators having 
answered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, from the financial standpoint 
this is the most colossal proposition ever presented to any Tegis- 
lative body in the history of the world. 

It involves $18,000,000,000 in property. 

It involves securities of an almost equivalent amount, which 
enter into, if Indeed they do not form the basis of, the financial 
stability and the commercial prosperity of the Nation. 

It involves taking this vast property from the hands of those 
who made it and those who own it and committing it to the 
operation and control of the Government. 

It involves transferring the authority to make rates from the 
legislative to the executive branch of the Government. 

And, if the time limit set forth in the last section be stricken 
out, it may prove to be the first step in the Government owner- 
ship of all the transportation facilities and all the methods of 
communication of the entire land. 

And, therefore, we are warranted in the assertion that this 
measure wears features more extraordinary if not, indeed, more 
startling than any hitherto met with in the legislative annals 
of the world. 

THE AMERICAN PRECEDENT. 

Senators, this is not the first time in our history that the 
exigency of war has called forth legislation of this character. 
In our civil conflict it became necessary, in the judgment of the 
President and of Congress, to take over the railroads as a 
matter of military necessity, and to that end Congress in 1862 
enacted the following statute: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, when in 
his judgment the public safety may require it, be, and he is hereby, 
authorized tc take possession of any or all the telegraph lines in the 
United States, their offices and appurtenances; to take possession of 
any or all the railroad lines in the United States, their rolling stock, 
their offices, shops, buildings, and all their appendages and appurte- 
nances ; to prescribe rules and regulations for the holding, using, and 
maintaining of the aforesaid telegraph and railroad tines and to extend, 
ee and complete the same in the manner most conducive to the 

870 and interest of the Government; to place under military control 
all the officers, agents, and employees nelonging to the telegraph and 
railroad lines thus taken possession of by the President, so that they 
shall be considered as a post road and a par of the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, subject to all the restrictions imposed by 
the rules and articles of war. 
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Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That three commissioners shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to assess and dete © the damages suf- 
fered or the compensation to which any railroad or telegraph company 
may be entitled by reason of the railroad or telegraph lines being seize! 
and used under the authority conferred by this act, and their award 
shall be submitted to Congress for their action. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the transportation of troaps, 
munitions of war, equipments, milita: property, and stores through- 
out the United States shall be under the immediate control and supcr- 
vision of the Secretary of War and such agents as he may appoint; 
and all rules, regulations, articles, usages, and laws in conflict with 
this provision are hereby annulled. 

And I especially call your attention to the latter portion of 
section 5 of said act, which provides: 

That the provisions of this act, so far as it relates to the operating 
and using said railroads and telegraphs shall not be in force any 
longer than is necessary for the suppression of this rebellion. 

And, sir, while we are legislating in accordance with a por- 
tion of this precedent it might be equally wise for us to follow 
it all. 

Mr. President, a glance at section 1 of this act shows that it 
granted wider powers than those conferred by the pending 
bill; for by it the President was not only authorized to take 
over all the railroads of the country, but also all the telegraph 
lines as well; and not that alone, but to place all the prop- 
erty thus taken under military control and to make all the 
operatives of both these systems Federal employees. 

It will be observed that section 3 of this act authorizes the 
appointment of a commission to determine the question of com- 
pensation and that their decision was to be reported to Congress 
for their action. However, this could have been intended only 
as preliminary or tentative, because the right of appeal to 
the court could not have been denied in that case or in this 
instance. 

But, Senators, so fearful were the eminent men who com- 
posed that Congress of the exercise of autocratic powers by 
the President; so jealous were they of the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the legislative branch of the Government, and so 
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determined were they to cling fo what they regarded as the 
real fundamentals of our institutions that. in 1863, they passed 
the following resolution limiting the powers granted by the act 
just cited: 

Resolved, ctc., That an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
of the United States in certain cases to take possession of railroad and 
telegraph lines, and for other purposes,” approved January 31, 1802, 
shall not be so construed as to authorize the construction of any rail- 
road, or the completion of any line of road, the greater part of which 
remained uncompleted at the time of the approval of said act, or to 
engage in any work of railread construction. And so much of said act 
as authorizes the President of the United States to extend and com- 
plete any railroad is hereby repealed. 

So that at all events we have a conspicuous precedent in our 
own history for the general principle involved in this legislation, 


THE PRESIDENT'S AUTHORITY. 


Mr. President, all the features of this bill are of sufficient 
importance to demand a most diligent study on the part of 
every Senator, but the three distinctively Important sections are 
the first, which defines the standard rate; the tenth, which desig- 
nates the rate-making authority; and the thirteenth, which 
fixes a limited time on governmental control, These excited the 
most prolonged debate in the committee and they will doubtless 
arouse the greatest interest here. 

The President did not take possession of the railroads under 
the general war powers of the Constitution, but pursuant to an 
act passed by Congress on the 29th day of August, 1916. Sec- 
tion 1 of that act provided in part that— 


The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system, or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to 
the excius‘on, as far as may be necessary, of all other travel thereon, 
for pe transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment— 

Then followed this generalization— 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable, 

It is idle for ns to discuss whether or not he was authorized 
by the provisions of this act to take complete possession of all 
the transportation systems of the country for all purposes. In 
my judgment he was not so authorized. But he has otherwise 
construed the act; he has taken such possession, and therefore 
a discussion of his power to do so would at this time be wholly 
academic. : 

In his proclamation notifying the country that he had taken 
possession of the railroads he said: 

I have exercised the powers over the transportation systems of the 
eountry which were granted me by the act of Congress of last August, 
because it has become imperatively necessary for me to do so. 

And, as if further to show that he derived his authority from 
this statute, he recited in another clause of his proclamation 
that he took possession and assumed control through Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, as is provided in the act just 
quoted, thus conclusively showing that, in his judgment, he de- 
rived his authority to act through the law of August 29, 1916. 

Construing his authority as complete, he has taken possession 
of the railroads; he is now operating them through the Director 
General; he has construed the act of Congress as sufliciently 
broad to clothe him with this power; and therefore any further 
discussion of his right to do so can throw no light on or add 
anything of value to the pending measure. 


A FEW FUNDAMENTALS. 


Before beginning a detailed discussion of section 1, I desire 
to cite a few elementary principles, the very announcement of 
which will obtain for them a ready acceptance by all: 

First, the railroad properties of the United States are pri- 
vately owned. It is not intended by this measure to expropri- 
ate the owners. The Government does not seek to transfer the 
title. All this act provides is that the President slia'i take pos- 
session of the railroads and control and use them for all pur- 
poses. If we were seeking the title to these properties, it would 
be necessary for us to pay the owners their full value; but we 
are.taking only the possession, control, and use of the transpor- 
tation systems of the country, and. therefore, all that we are 
seeking to do by thi: legislation is to furnish a method of deter- 
mining a just compensatien for what we take. 

It will not be forgotten, of course, that under the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution private property can not be taken for 
public purposes without just compensation; and this legisla- 
tion is sought in order that the whole question of compensation 
may be amicably determined, if possible, without litigation; 
and yet, if such -ilement can not be reached, providing the 
proper tribunal to finally determine it. 

Senators, we are all familiar with the principle that Congress 
has no power to determine the measure of just cortspensation. 
That is exclusively a judicial function and must be finally set- 
tied by the courts alone. 
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After the President had taken over the railroads and it be- 
came necessary to compensate the owners for the property thus 
wrested from their hands, two courses were open to Congress: 
First, to commi: the whole subject to the courts, by an appro- 
priate resolution, and permit the entire question of compensa- 
tion to be determined without any further legislative action. 
Second, to designate scme outside authority—as in this case, the 
President—and confer upon him power to agree with the rail- 
roads as to the measure of just compensation. Congress might 
confer upon him unlimited power, but this bill does not go so 
far; it only provides a maximum beyond which he may not go. 
It merely sets forth terms upon which he muy trade with the 
railroads and upon which they may agree, so that the whole 
question can be settled without litigation. 

If the President and any railroad agree as to the terms of 
just compensation for taking over its property, then the ques- 
tion is settled as to that road. If the President and any one 
road ean not agree, then a tribunal is established gor the de- 
termination of the question, and under the provisions of the 
Constitution recourse may be had to the courts as a last re- 
sort in the adjudication of the issue. 

SEVERAL BASES, 

Mr. President, during the progress of the hearings before 
our committee several suggestions were made as to a proper 
basis for computing just compensation. One was that the 
market value of all the stocks and bonds of all the railways 
should be taken as a basis, and that a percentage of income 
on this value should be allowed to the railroads. 

The objection to that was twofold: First, because stocks 
very often do not represent the real value of the property, and, 
secondly, because they so frequently and so violently fluetuate 
in price and are so often subject to manipulation and specu- 
lation that they could not form a sound basis upon which to 
determine the value of the use of the property they represent. 

A second basis proposed was that the actual value of each 
railroad property be taken and that the rate of income on this 
value should be fixed by this act. The all-sufficient answer 
to that was that the war would probably be over before we 
could ascertain the value of each railroad property. A com- 
mission has been working on that problem for some years and 
it will be at least another year before their labor can possibly 
be concluded. Therefore this suggestion could not be adopted. 

Another proposition was that we should provide for a rea- 
sonable rate of interest on the original cost of construction 
plus the money actually invested that was derived from the 
sale of securities. 

I regard this as an absolutely illogical proposition, because 
it is impossible of achievement. Nobody knows, and nobody 
ever can ascertain, the original cost of construction, and that 
alone renders impossible the adoption of that basis. 

The plan proposed in this bill appeared to us to be the most 
feasible and the mest practical under all the circumstances. 
It is not ideal, but nothing ideal should be asked at this time. 
The railroads have been taken over, compensation must be 
made, legislation enn not be long delayed, aud therefore this 
plan was agreed upon as the best under all the circumstances 
to properly compensate the owners as well as to fully protect 
the Government. 


JUST COMPENSATION, 

Mr. President, this measure authorizes the President to offer 
each railroad as a just compensation for its possession, control, 
and use: 

First. An annual payment equal to the average yearly in- 
come of that road for the three years ending June 30, 1915, 
June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1917. 

Second. In addition thereto an agreed rate per cent on the 
cost of all improvements, approximately $130,000,000, made 
between June 30, 1917, the end of the fiscal year, and Decem- 
ber 28, 1917, the date of taking over the roads. 

Third. To guarantee the mafntenance of the road at its 
present efficiency during the period of Government control. 

Fourth. An agreed rate per cent on all betterments made 
during the operation of the road by the Government. 

In addition to these stipulations other inducements to the 
roads to accept these terms are provided. 

Section 6 authorizes the President to order additions or im- 
provements to any road, as in his judgment they may be needed, 
to be paid for, if necessary, out of the revolving fund provided 
by this measure, and to be later accounted for in accordance 
with some plan to be hereafter agreed on. 

Section 7 provides that any carrier may, in order to meet its 
financial obligations, issue such additional securities as will 
enable it to do so, and authorizes the President to buy such 
securities, if in his judgment it may be necessary. Thus we 
see that the President is authorized to make all needful ar- 
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rangements, through agreement with the various roads, to 
operate and niaintain and finance all the transportation systems 
of the country as a nationalized unit, and thus insure the great- 
est possible results for the purposes of war. 

And so, Senators, at the very threshold of this discussion we 
are confronted with this question, Are the terms authorized by 
this bill insuflicient or more than sufficient to guarantee full 
compensation to the roads for their possession, control, and use 
during the period of the war? 

It should be borne in mind throughout this discussion that 
Congress is not seeking to adopt an inelastic rule of just com- 
pensation, but that it is only authorizing the President to trade 
with the reads and is establishing a maximum limit ‘beyond 
which he may not go in making the trade. Is the rule herein 
provided unfair? Is it unjust either to the Government or the 
stockholders? 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], as well verstd 
on this question as any man in the Republic, has argued with 
great force that the President will, as a matter of course, pay 
the railroads the amount of the standard return herein pro- 
vided, and has argued that some of these returns are unjusti- 
fiable. Mr. President. all we can do is to look to the language 
of the bill to determine the authority of the President in this 
connection. It expressly provides that the President is au- 
thorized to guarantee as just compensation to any carrier mak- 
ing operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an amount “not exceeding an annual sum“ payable each year. 

Whether or not the return reeeived by any railroad is too 
high or too low depends upon the opinion of the man pronounc- 
ing judgment; but we have every reason to believe that, if the 
President shall conclude that for the past three years some of 
the railroads have been paying out to their stockholders unwar- 
ranted dividends, and that therefore the amount they would 
receive under the provisions of this bill would also be unwar- 
ranted, he could deal with that railroad in accordance with the 
facts and provide for a return that, in his judgment. would be 
justifiable. In other words, the President is not compeiled by the 
terms of this bill to pay the maximum herein provided, but it is 
a matter of discretion with him as to how far he shall go, within 
the limits herein established, in making an agreement with each 
railroad. We have no right to prejudge his decision by declaring 
in advance that it will be otherwise than as just as can be made 
under the existing conditions. 

Is the rule herein provided unfair? Is it unjust to either the 
Government or the stockholders? 

It may somewhat illuminate the subject to remember that in 
1914 the Government of England took over the operation of their 
transportation systems, and, in fixing a measure of just compen- 
sation, they guaranteed to the railroads an equivalent for the 
net operating income for the year 1913, with certain modifica- 
tions, that having been the most prosperous one in the history of 
those systems in that country. 

The Government there, as would the Government here under 
this authorization, took all the revenue above the standard re- 
turn, and so satisfactorily has the plan operated that the Govern- 
ment will no longer publish the returns received from this source. 

Under the ruling of our Interstate Commerce Commission class 
1 includes all the railroads of this country whose annual operat- 
ing income exceeds a million dollars. The average property in- 
vestment on all the railroads of that class in the United States 
for the three years ending June 30, 1917, totaled $16,873,832,797. 
Their average net railway operating income for the three years 
amounted to $896,259,264, or 5.31 per cent on the property invest- 
ment. ` 

The aggregate property investment of all the railroads of all 
classes on the 31st day of last December amounted to approxi- 
mately $18,000,000,000, and the average income of all these roads 
for the three years ending June 30, 1917, was substantially nine 
hundred and forty millions, or about 5.25 per cent. This sum is 
the maximum amount that may be paid to all the railroads that 
are to be retained in accordance with the proclamation of the 
President, and may largely be reduced by agreement. 

For it has not yet been definitely determined what roads will 
and what roads will not be operated by the Government, and, 
under section 13 of this bill, the President has until the Ist day 
of July, 1918, to determine that question ; but whatever they may 
be, this measure if enacted into law practically guarantees as a 
maximum the avernge dividend declared by such roads as are 
taken over as were paid for the last three years, and therefore 
this average return for all of the railroads of practically 5.30 per 
cent on the investment certainly can not be held to be extreva- 
gant; and, as herein provided, other arrangements can be made 
by the President and any railroad that paid no dividends in the 
period covered by the standard return, and a less sum may be paid 
to any road that has been distributing extravagant dividends, 


ANOTHER STATEMENT. 

The 38 railway systems of the eastern district are of tremen- 
dous importance to the country. They comprise something more 
than a fourth of the mileage and do a much larger proportion of 
the business. Here the great congestion early occurred and has 
ever since continued, and here the great burden of the country's 
transportation falls. 

I shall not weary the Senate with a recital of figures, but shall 
content myself with a few generalizations that I believe will 
explain the situation quite as fully as an imposing array of 
statistics. 

Taking the annual income of these roads for the last 15 years 
and comparing that income with the average rate authorized by 
this measure, it will be found that with most of these roads and 
for most of the years in that period the average return exceeded 
the average provided by this bill. I will give but a few instances 
to emphasize this statement: 

The average annual return for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western was greater for 9 of the last 15 years than the average 
return authorized by this law. f 

Tor the Detroit & Mackinaw it was greater for 12 years, for 
the Hocking Valley it was greater for 9 years, for the Lehigh 
Valley it was greater for 13 years, for the Maine Central it was 
greater for 5 years, for the New York Central it was greater 
for 2 years, for the Pennsylvania it was greater for 10 years, 
for the Pere Marquette it was greater for 4 years, for the Read- 
ing it was greater for 4 years, for the Wabash it was greater for 
5 years, for the Toledo, St. Louis & Western it was greater for 
10 years, for the Wheeling & Lake Erie it was greater for 7 
years. 

So that, so far as the average per cent authorized by this bill 
is concerned, certainly no one can claim that it is at all un- 


reasonable. 
ANOTHER WAY OF STATING IT. 


The average per cent of net operating income on the property 
investment of these 38 roads for the three-year period ending 
June 30, 1902, was 5.37; for the three-year period ending June 80, 
,1905, was 5.51; for the three-year period ending June 30, 1908, 
was 5.70; for the three-year period ending June 30, 1911, was 
5.47; for the three-year period ending June 30, 1914, was 4.68; 
for the three-yeur period ending June 30, 1917, was 5.31; and 
thus it will be seen that the average return for the three-year 
period ending June 30, 1917, the period of the standard return 
provided in this bill, was less than the average return for any 
other three-year period, save one, in the last 18 years. Viewed 
from this standpoint the rate herein proposed can not be fairly 
criticized as being extreme. 7 

The average annual return on all the railroads of the United 
States was greater for 1902, 1908, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1916, 
and 1917 than the average for the three years under the provi- 
sions of this bill, and therefore it can not be fairly claimed that 
the per cent of returns authorized by this proposed legislation is 
unreasonable, or that it is unjust to either the railroads or the 
Government. 

SOME COMPARISONS. 


Compared with returns upon investments in other fields of 
industry, the one here contemplated is even meager, made so 
because railroads are subject to governmental regulations, while 
the others are not. 

It is generally known that it takes $5 of railroad investment 
to produce $1 of earnings. Bituminous coal mining produces 
$2 gross revenue for every dollar of capital invested; anthra- 
cite mining, 60 cents; packing-house products, $3.39; milling, 
$2.48; oil refining, $1.80; cotton manufacturing, 56 cents; wool 
manufacturing, 98 cents; automobile manufacturing, $1.32; 
glass furnaces, 80 cents; rolling mills, 87 cents; canning and 
preserving, $1.33; the railroads, 20 cents; and thus it will be 
seen that, as compared with the earning capacity of capital in 
other investments, the provisions of this bill can not be said 
to provide for an exhorbitant guarantee to railroad investors. 

` VALUE OF USE. 

It was argued with grent force before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce that the value of the use of what the Govern- 
ment took over is what the compensation should be, a ‘propost- 
tion that, from the legal standpoint, is sustained by all the 
courts, and that is what the committee has attempted to approxi- 
mate in its authorization to the President to trade with the 
roads. 

But the argument was carried still further, the contention 
being that the value of the use of the property at the very time 
it was taken over is the real measure of its value, and that this 
sum, once ascertained, should be reflected in this bill. 

I do not agree with this contention. It is quite true that it 
would be unfair to take the value of the use in 1915 as the meas- 
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ure of compensation for the roads taken over in 1917, for an 
expenditure of $2,000.000.000 was made on the roads between 
June 80, 1915. and June 80, 1917; but it is equally unfair to ask 
that the value of the use at the very time of the taking over 
should be the determining factor in fixing just compensation 
for the reason that unusual conditions caused an immense in- 
crease in the traffic of the country just at and before that par- 
ticular time. 

If one were seeking to buy the establishment of Woodward & 
Lothrop or Parker & Bridget he would not be content to take the 
value of the trade the last two weeks before Christmas in order 
to ascertuin-the financial returns of the institution, for common 
knowledge would teach him that there is a great volume of trade 
at just that particular time. He would be compelled, in order to 
ascertain the real value of either store, to take the receipts for 
a series of months, or even years, before he could arrive at a 
just conclusion as to the real value of the property. 

The same is true of the railroads. It is manifestly not unfair 
to take the trafic and the profits and the financial status of 
these carriers for a three-year period in order to ascertain the 
value of the use taken by the Government, for in this hdjust- 
ment of the standard return the amount of money appropriated 
since 1915 is thus accounted for and its revenue-producing 
ability is not lost sight of. This method of determining the 
standard return seems to me to be entirely justified on every 
reasonable hypothesis, 


ADDITIONAL GUARANTY. 


I am well aware of the fact. Mr. President, that in addition 
to the return per cent above set forth, the President is authorized 
to guarantee the upkeep of each railread taken over and to main- 
tain its equipment at its present standard of efficiency. To do 
this he is authorized to use part of the revolving fund herein 
established, or he may use the surplus earnings of the roads 
over and above the standard return, which, under the provisions 
of this bill. go into the Treasury. 

Senators, this may scem as if we were seeking to deal with 
the railroads in most generous fashion, and yet, when carefully 
analyzed, the compensation is by no means extravagant. It 
must not be forgotten that the average annual rate of 5.31 per 
cent guaranteed the railroads by this bill is net return, with only 
taxes to be deducted. Assuredly if the Government takes over 
the roads and allows them but 5.31 per cent. the average return 
on investment for three years, and then requires them to main- 
tain their own properties at their maximum efficiency out of 
those earnings, certainly no one will assert that that is a fair 
rate. 

Assuredly the ronds should be permitted to at least preserve 
their present financial status while being operated by the Gov- 
ernment, and it is certainly most desirable that investors In 
railroad securities should not be placed in a worse position now 
than they were under private management. 

Senators, I make bold to say that, even though the amount 
guaranteed by this bill were extravagant, yet it is, far 
better for us to deal generously with these properties than it is 
to plunge the entire transportation system of the United States 
into litigation that will inevitably last throughout many 
months. 

Senators, the President has taken over these properties; he 
has dispossessed the owners; they no longer have the right to 
operate their own roads; they are debarred from the privilege 
of reaping the reward of their own. industry and frugality; 
they can no longer draw dividends on their own investment, 
save as it is guaranteed by the Government. These people who. 
through a series of years, have invested their savings in railroad 
shares, now that the use and possession of their property have 
been forced from them. are entitled to a fair compensation, and 
especially in view of the fact that the returns for many years 
have been rendered legal by the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, The railroads have not made the rates; 
the railroads have not fixed the returns on invested. capital; 
that has been the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the deputy of Congress for that purpose, and therefore the re- 


turns through all these years have been legalized by an agency 


of the Government. 

Shall it be said, therefore. that a comparison with those rates 
is an unfair one? Shall it not rather be assumed that past rates 
are just and reasonable and that the present law should author- 
ize at least as great a return as those heretofore permitted, yea, 
enforced by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Undoubtedly there will be something of inequality in the re- 
sults obtained under the operation of this bill. Undoubtedly 
some railroads will be paid more and some may be paid less 
than they are fairly entitied to receive. If we were working 
out an equitable scheme for all the future and had abundance of 


time in which to complete the task, we should undoubtedly be 
able to device more impartial plans and arrive at juster con- 
clusions, 

But it must constantly be borne in mind that this is a war 
measure, that it is hasty legislation, that it is forced upon us 
by extreme conditions, and that the ideal under such circum- 
stances is impossible of accomplishment. 


WHAT IS REALLY PAID, 


As above stated, the net average railway, operating income 
herein provided for class 1 roads amounts to $890,259,264. Add- 
ing the average net operating income for classes 2 and 3 the 
maximum guaranty which the President is authorized to make 


all the railroads of the United States under the provisions of 


this act is 8935,000.000. and this is approximately $100,000,000 
below their income in 1917. 

The President is authorized, in addition to the above, to agree 
with the railroads upon a rate per cent on all investments made. 
between June 30, 1917, the end of the fiscal year, and December 
$1, 1917, the time of taking over the railroads. That gum is 
approximately $130,000,000. If the President and the reads 
should agree upon a 5 per cent basis, that would amount to 
56.500.000. Adding that to the $935,000,000 above set forth and 
the maximum sum on which the President and the railroads can 
agree, under the provisions of this bill, is thus seen to be 
$9-41,500,000. 

But, Mr. President, it must not be forgotten that out of this 
sum the railroads pay their excess-profits tax, which Commis- 
stoner Anderson testified to our committee would be between 
$50,000.000 and $90,000,000, This bill provides that that sum 
should be deducted from the payment made to the railrouds, 
because tle stockholders in the railroads must pay their excess- 
profits tax the same as those in any other line of business. 

From that sum must also be deducted the interest on the 
bonds, which amounted last year to approximately $450.000,000. 

Mr. President, in 1912 the railroads paid approximately $339,- 
000,000 in dividends; in 1914, $376,000,000; in 1915, $259.000,- 
328 305 1916, 5281, 000,000; and in 1917, approximately $300,- 


It is quite true that gross incemes for 1910 and 1917 were 
much higher than for previous years, but because of the vastly 
increased expenses of operation, including cost of equipment and. 
higher wages, the net income was but slightly greater than for 
previous years. 

It is worthy of remark also, to which attention has been called 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], that the purchasing 
power of a dollar at this time is not over GO per cent as great as 
it was in 1914, and this should be taken into account in estt- 
mating the surplus. 

And, Mr, President, it will not be forgotten by those who are 
taking an interest in this legislation that the stockholders will 
receive not more than their average dividend for the last three 
years, and that all surplus over and above such average dividend 
is to be either put back in the road, returning the dividend in 
the form of betterments, or else turned into the Treasury to 
become public money. < 

NECESSARY TO AVOID LITIGATION, 

Senators, the railroads are not compelled to accept any terms 
ordered by the President. They have their rights. They are 
protected by the Constitution and the law of the country. This 
property is theirs, and they can not be dispossessed without just 
compensation ; and, therefore, it is better for us, under existing 
circumstances, to deal generously with these roads than to have 
$18,000,000,000 of securities plunged into litigation, with all 
that that means te the finances of the country at the present 
crucial time. 

We know that the Secretary of the Treasury contemplates an 
immediate bond issue running into the billions. Will anybody 
contend that the Government can sell these bonds when $18,000,- 
000,000 of securities that form the foundation of our financial 
stability are rendered insecure by litigation? Is it the part of 
wisdom to drag these vast properties into court and thus to 
shake the very foundations of our financial strength and our 
monetary stability in order to drive a hard bargain with the 
owners of the railroads? 

For myself, I would rather pay more than they are worth 
than to involve them in litigation, than to suspend them in mid- 
air, than to unstabilize the value of these securities, than to 
strike fear to the hearts of all their holders, than to cast a 
shadow over the whole financial problem of the country at a 
time so perilous. 4 

In my judgment, we can not afford to delay the immediate 
settlement of this problem. We should deal with a generous 
hand with these roads rather than have them seek the courts 
to adjudicate their ciaims. 
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It is the hope of the committee that the terms offered in this 
bill will be accepted by practically all the roads, and that the 
entire matter can thus be amicably disposed of in a compara- 
tively short time and without litigation. It is either that or 
else drag them all into court and plunge them all into litiga- 
tion, and thus tie the hands of those who are endeavoring in 
this extreme crisis to deal with the great financial problems 
that confront and complex us. z 

This is no time for extreme measures in the financial world. 
This is no time to foster doubt, to create distrust, to incite dis- 
sensions, Rather should we exert ourselves to the utmost to 
maintain peace here and to promote harmony in all the fields of 
domestic activity. 

Ten billions of liberty bonds must soon be sold or we shall 
fail in our great task; and in order to make sure the success 
of this Herculean undertaking we must stabilize these railroad 
securities, and all others based on them, and thus sustain the 
confidence of all our people in the financial stability of the 
United States. x i 

RATES REASONABLE. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that complaint is made be- 
cause some railroads have received much larger sums as earn- 
ings and have paid much heavier dividends than others, but this 
has resulted because of the legal necessity imposed upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make rates uniform through- 
out the country. 7 

Let us suppose that there are iwo roads running through the 
same territory, and that one of them, for various reasons, se- 
cures and handles the burden of the traffic, receives the heavier 
returns, nnd pays the larger dividends. If the rate be raised in 
order to stimulate the earning capacity of the other road, the 
returns of the first road are thereby rendered all the greater 
and the dividends all the larger; whereas, on the other hand, if 
the rate be lowered in order to prevent the more successful 
road from distributing such large dividends, then the weaker 
road is still further crippled or rendered altogether useless and 
the successful road is left without any competition whatever. 
This will always be true while rates must be kept uniform and 
competitive. 

Senators, this is the direct result of the legislation of past 
years compelling competition and forbidding the pooling of 
either traffic or earnings. 


UNEQUAL REVENUE. 


It is undoubtedly true that some railroads have earned and 
distributed greater dividends for the last few years than others, 
but this is no time to remedy this evil, if evil it be. This is no 
time to readjust the whole rate system of the country; nor 
should anyone seek to take advantage of the present situation 
to attempt to equalize earnings and adjust financial inequities. 
This inequality of earning capacity, of receipts and dividends, 
has grown up under the direct supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The whole system has been legalized, 
and I submit that this is no time to attempt to remedy all the 
evils that have been evolved out of so complex a fabric as the 
railroad corporations of this country. 

Mather let us have the roads operated as they are, let the 
dividends be paid as they have been, and then at the close of 
the war we can by appropriate legislation cure the defects and 
remedy the evils that are now so apparent to us all. This is a 
war measure, and it is not intended to be remedial legislation. 

During the progress of this discussion the dividends paid by 
certain-roads have been recited as showing the unfairness of 
this legislation and the injustice done the people because of the 
sums that will thus be paid to these corporations. 

But, sir, I submit that it can not be fairly argued that the 
mere volume of business transacted by each road or the aggre- 
gate dividends it pays to its investors is evidence of the un- 
fairness of the rates on its traffic or of unjust methods in its 
dealings. 

Fortunately, we are not left to the wide field of conjecture in 
the determination of this question, for the courts have decided 
this very point time without number and the line of authority 
is unbroken on this issue. N 

In the case of Cotting against Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 
(188 U. S. Courts). the Supreme Court, speaking upon this very 
point, quite forcefully and cogently says: 

Pursuing this thovght, we add that the State's regulation of defend- 
ant’s charges is not to be measured by the aggregate of his profits or 
determined by the volume of his business, but by the question whether 
any rticular char, to an individual dealing with him is, consider- 
ing e service rendered, an unreasonable exaction, In other words, 
if he has a thousand transactions a day and his — in each are 
but a reasonable 3 for the benefit received by the party 
dealing with him, su charges do not become unreasonable because 


by reason of the multitude the aggregate of his profit is large. The 
question is not how much he makes out of his volume of business, but 


whether in each particular transaction the charge is an unreasonable 


exaction for the service rendered. He has a right to do business. He 
has a right to charge for each separate service that which is reason- 
able compensation therefor, and the legislature may not deny him such 
reasonable compensation and may not interfere supiy because out of 
the multitude of his transactions the amount of his profits is large. 
Such was the rule of the common law even in respect to those engaged 
in a quasi public service independent of legislative action. In any 
action to recover for an excessive charge, prior to all legislative action 
who ever knew of an inquiry as to the amount of the total profits o 
the party making the charge? Was not the inquiry always limited to 
the particular charge and whether that charge was an unreasonable 
exaction for the services rendered? 


In Canada Southern Railway Co. v. International Bridge Co. 
(S. App. Cas., 723, 731) Lord Chancellor Selborne thus ex- 
pressed the decision of the House of the Lords: 


It certainly appears to their lordships that the principle must be, 
when reasonableness comes in question, not what profit it may 
reasonable for a company to make, but what it is reasonable to charge 
to the person who is anaes That is the only thing he is concerned 
with. They do not say t the case may not be imagined of the 
results to a compan bong so enormously N realy to the 
money laid out upon the undertaking as to make that of itself possibly 
some evidence that the charge is unreasonable with reference to the 

rson against whom it is charged. But that is merely imaginery. 
lere we have a perfectly reasonable scale of charges in everything 
which is to be regarded as material to the person against whom the 
charge is made. One of their lordships asked counsel at the bar to 
point out which of these charges were unreasonable, It was not found 
possible to do so. In point of fact, every one of them scems to be, 
when examined with reference to the service rendered and the benefit 
to the person recelving that service, perfectly unexceptionable accord- 
ing to enf standard of reasonableness which can be suggested. That 
being so, it seems to their lordships that it would be a very extraordi- 
nary thing indeed, unless the legislature had expressly said so, to hoid 
that the persons using the bridge could claim a right to take the whole 
accounts of the company, to dissect their capital account, and to dissect 
their Income account, to allow this item and disallow that, and, after 
manipulating the accounts in thelr own way, to ask a court to say 
that the persons who have projected such an undertaking as this, who 
have encountered all the original risks of executing it, who are still 
subject to the risks which from natural and other causes every such 
undertaking is subject to, and who mer possibly, as in the case alluded 
to by the learned judge in the court below, have the whole thing swept 
away in a moment, are to be regarded as making unreasonable charges, 
not because it is otherwise than fair for the railway company using 
the bridge to pay those charges, but because the bridge company gets 
a dividend which is ase to amount at the utmost to 15 per cent. 
Their lordships can hardly characterize that argument as anything less 
than preposterous. 


And it is worthy of observation that this same principle runs 
through all the decisions of the courts on the point in question. 
And so the mere fact that some railroads have distributed 
larger dividends than other railroads is no reason why at this 
time we should seek to equalize those inequalities or to rear- 
range those inequities, and especially when these have been 
already legalized by the action of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, 
ANOTHER VIEWPOINT. 


Take the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, cited by 


the Senator from Iowa as having distributed 26 per cent as 
dividends on its earnings. What does that argue? Simply 


that that road, either because its builders had the foresight 


to construct it through a better freight and passenger produc- 
ing territory than its competitors, or because the country it 
serves has since become a more productive one for trafic, 
partly due doubtless to the railroad itself, or because it han- 
dies freight and passengers more swiftly and more safely, or 
because of the efficiency of its advertising force, or because of 
the intelligent activity of its business-getting organization, 
or because of certain economies practiced, or because of all 
these reasons combined, that that road has been able to make 
more money than its competing line and therefore has paid 
larger dividends to its stockholders. But it must not be for- 
gotten that that has all been done under governmental regu- 
lation. It has all been accomplished under the direct super- 
vision of the rate-making authority. Is that any reason why 
those dividends should now be denied to those investors? Does 
that furnish a rational basis for arguing that these people 
should be refused the same rate of return on their investments 
under this form of governmental control that they received 
under the last form of governmental control? 

T am not unmindful of the contention that these roads are 
quasi-public corporations; that their very existence depends 
upon a franchise granted by the public; that they, to a limited 
degree, exercise governmental functions, as in the right of 
eminent domain; and that therefore they are entitled to earn 
nothing but a fair per cent, say, 5 or 6 on the investment 
made. In fact, we are now hearing the novel doctrine an- 
nounced that if the Government decides to take over the title 
to all the railroads and enter upon a period of Government 
ownership it will not be necessary to pay the stockholders 
the value of the property in order to expropriate them, but 
that all they are entitled to receive is a fair rate of interest 
on the original cost of construction and the capital that has 
since been added from the sale of securities. This means 
that the shareholders are entitled to no portion of the earn- 
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ings, and that if they have denied themselves dividends in 
order to put these earnings back into the property by way of 


once assert that the Government should either license or take 
over all properties, so that there should be an absolute ievel of 


betterments, nevertheless the Government is entitled to all! earnings allowed by the State in all enterprises and on all 


the increased value of the property from such invested earn- 
ings and that the stockholders have no right to share with it 
in that increment. 

I grant you, sir, that if in the future we are to operate all 
the railway systems of the country as one unit under gov- 
ernmental control, an equal return will be just and equitable, 
but I can net concede that as to the past, where practically 
the entire success of railway operation was wrought, and the 
whole value of the property was developed, by capable man- 
agement. = 

Mr. President, I believe that it is a fallacious doctrine of 
economy that holds that all there is to any business is the 
capital invested and the labor employed. Rather, I believe 
that every successful enterprise rests upon the three elements 
of capital. labor, and management. 

We all believe that capital is entitled to a fair return; we are 
all well aware of the economic truth that the wages paid labor 
are the surest barometer of a nation's prosperity and the best evi- 
dence of a nation’s abiding welfare; but, nevertheless, manage- 
ment cun not be left out of the cutculation in accounting for 
the success of any enterprise. 

We gre all constantly pouring out our heartfelt tributes of 
praise to our gallant soldier boys and stand ready to support 
them with all the resources of this mighty land; but yet, sir, 

we look to the general to lay out the plan of campaign and to 
manage the forces we place at his disposal. We pay the gen- 
eral $8.000 a year and the soldier $360 not because the private 
is less patriotic or less essential to warfare or less deserving of 
our love, but because we depend so much upen management to 
fight battles and win victories. 

Cupital is always plentiful and can be had on good security 
at reasonable rates; labor is always abundant and can be had at 
fair wages; and in the vast majority of instances failure is trace- 
able not to the lack of either of these elements, but to the ab- 
sence of successful management. Is this third essential, there- 
fore, to be denied all participation in the profits of the concern? 
ven with the railroad company dependent upon a public 
franchise, is the successful management by which it has been 
built up through many years not te be taken into account in 
ascertaining its earning capacity? 

Let us suppose two roads running through the same general 
territory, obtaining franchises from the same authority, having 
substantially the same earning capacity. The managers of one 
pay large dividends and apply only a small portion of the reve- 
nues to the upkeep of the property, just enough to insure its 
profitable operation. The managers of the other. however. 
pursue a different course. They pay only a fair dividend and 
year after year expend all the undivided profits on the roadbed. 
sidetracks, terminals, improved cars and engines, and, in gen- 
eral, take a just pride in betterments. 

In the one instance the earnings have been distributed to the 
stockholders and have been expended for personal use; in the 

other, a good part of them are here, in tangible form, in the 
improved eondition of the property. Shall there, then. be no 
distinction between them, if the Government is to take over 
their roads? To so argue is to penalize thrift and sood man- 
agement and economy and to place a premium on carelessness 
and selfishness and inefficiency. 

But it is answered that this leveling of the earnings of all 
the roads is rendered both necessary and just because they are 
essentially creatures of the Government and can not even exist 
without a franchise, 

Senators, we have a mensure pending in this body now that 
will compel practically every business in the entire country 
to secure a license to do business from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. So that, if it become a law, permission granted un- 
der its provisions will virtually constitute a franchise, a Gov- 
ernment license to engage in the business specified. Simply be- 
cause such license or franchise is granted, will anyone say that 
euch enterprise thus licensed shall receive the same return on 
its capital as every other enterprise, or that each shall realize 
the same dividends as every railroad is to receive under this 
act, or that none of them shall be entitled to receive more than 
6 per cent on their investment? 

I know, Mr. President, that here is the place that various 
schools of thought in this country step in. As to the railroad 
property, the members of those schools announce that capital 
plus management are entitled to but a small percentage of the 

_ earnings so long as private ownership is endured. 

When confronted with the argument that other concerns, not 
dependent on the Government for a franchise, are permitted 
to earn much larger dividends on the capital invested, they at 


investments, as the only way in which to promote a just and 
lasting equality among men. This is the inevitable conclusion 
of their doctrine; the sure result of their theory followed to its 
logical finality. 

Mr. President, I am as much opposed to the extreme indi- 
yidualist as I am to the extreme collectivist. but, nevertheless, 
I still insist that whenever you destroy individual initiative, 
whenever you take away the individual incentive to self-better- 
ment; whenever you undermine the individual desire to accumu- 
late and to progress. you bring the whole of the people to the 
dead level of a blighting and mildewing mediocrity and strike 
a blow at the very vitals of a republican form of government. 

AUTHORITY TO MAKE RATES. 

Mr. President, the next important question involved in this 
controversy grows out of and is based upon section 10 of the 
pending measure. It confers upon the President of the United 
States power to initiate rates, subject to revision upon complaint 
by_the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It can not be denied that rate making per se is a legislative 
function and does not fall within the purview of the Executive 
authority. I could very well wish myself that there were no 
exigency like that which confronts us. but the fact remains 
that there is and that extreme measures are always necessary 
in order to successfully cope with extreme conditions. 

Congress has the sole right to fix rates. This power has heen 
recognized by the courts over and over again, and there is no 
break in the uniformity of the decisions on this point. Per- 
sonally, I should never consent to transfer this authority except 
upon the most exigent necessity, but I have reached the con- 
clusion, not indeed without difficulty, that the present situation 
warrants this change. 

This bill is a war measure. It deals with an unusual situa- 
tion. and therefore confers unusual power. It bestows upon 
the President an authority that but very few would crenm of 
placing in his hands in a time of peace, but it is essential that 
the railroads should be nationalized, that the entire transporta- 
tion system of the country should be operated as a single unit. 
that waste should be eliminated, that congestion should be re- 
lieved, that expenses should be curtailed, that everything essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of the war by this country should 
have just precedence, and that in order to meet the great de- 
mands now made upon us there should be a perfect coordination 
of the various railroad systems of the United States. This 
means, of necessity. that their control and operation should be 
placed in the hands of the executive department of Govern- 
ment. The Congress can not run the rdilroads; the judiciary 
ean not run the railroads; and while in a time of peace the 
authority to make rates should remain lodged in the legislative 
branch of the Government, yet in order to properly and cer- 
tainly finance the operations of all the railroads. under tlu pro- 
visions of the pending bill, it seems to me that there is no escape 
from the conclusion that it must be done by the executive branch 
of Government alone, 

The President by the provisions of this act is authorized to 
guarantee the roads a fixed dividend, to insure the maintennuce 
of every railway system at its present efficiency, and if necessary 
for the good of the service to finance improvements, better- 
ments, and additions. He is thereby rendered directly responsi- 
ble for the financial outlay. and per force should be entitled to 
the financial income. If he is to meet these responsibilities he 
is entitled to the surplus earnings or those that rise above the 
standard level herein described. It may be necessary. therefore, 
to successfully carry out this, vast project. for him to raise the 
rates, and he should be given the power to assume the initiative 
in this undertaking. 

COMMISSION FINAL ARBITER. 

Even under these conditions the right of final decision is re- 
served for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is prob- 
able that the body of rates they have established. will be very 
slightly disturbed, and certainly not at all, unless under pres- 
sure of an imperative necessity. 

In this connection I desire to read a recommendation made - 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, as recorded on 
page 78 of the 1916 report. It shows that they then regarded 
the body of rates so perfect that they recommended that it be 
permanently established by legislative enactment.. They say: 

All rates, fares, and charges have been open to complaint for a 
period of more than 10 years, within which the commission had power 
to fix the future maximum rates. For a period of more than six scars 
all proposed increased rates have been subject to protest and suxpen- 
sion before becoming effective. Obviously there should come a time 
when as to the past the general level of the rates and the relationship 


of rates should fixed.as reasonable. We ure convinced that the best 
interests of the entire public, of the system of governmental regulation 
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of rates, and of the railroads will be served by the enactment of a statute 
which as of a specified date fixes the existing interstate rates, fares, 
classifications, rules, regulations, and charges as just and reasonable 
for the past, and which provides that after that date no change therein 
may be made except upon order of the commission. 

And thus, Senators, unless spurred on by an imperative neces- 
sity it is not probable that the President will change the body 
of rates that is the result of such patient study and such de- 
liberate thought as the present ones, based as they are upon 
three decades of experience and observation by trained and 
competent men. 

And so in order to perfectly coordinate these vast systems 
of transportation; in order to operate them as a nationalized 
unit; in order to successfully cope with the financial problem 
presented, I can see nothing threatening to either the railroads 
or the Government, much less revolutionary, by the adoption 
of section 10 of the pending measure. 

THE TIME LIMIT. 

Those who insist on continuing the governmental control of 
the railroads herein granted for an indefinite time base their 
contentions on three grounds: First, that if a limit to such con- 
trol be fixed Congress may not pass such legislation as will 
be required to return the properties to private management; 
second, that the Government should continue to control the 
railroads in the future and that the policy hereby inaugurated 
should be permanent; third, that this is but the first step to- 
ward Government ownership which should become the per- 
manent policy of the country. 

The all-sufficient answer to the first contention is that the 
18 months herein prescribed is ample time for Congress to pro- 
yide for the return of these properties to private management. 
What right have we to assume that the Congress that will be 
in existence at the close of this war will not understand their 
duty, or understanding it, fail to do it? We have every reason, 
on the contrary, to believe that Congress will meet the im- 
perative demands of the time and enact whatever legislation 
and establish whatever system of control may be required for 
the future operation of the railroad systems of the country. To 
say otherwise is to assert that representative form of govern- 
ment is a failure and that the very democracy that is leading 
the world in the present fight for its fundamental principles 
has broken down, and that I shall not believe. 

In simple truth, Senators, we can enact adequate legislation 
for this very purpose, and with this very end in view, before 
the close of this war and, in my judgment, 6 months instead 
of 18 would have been ample for both the Government and the 
railroads to prepare for a return of the possession, control, and 
use of these systems to their rightful owners. 

GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL. 


Mr. President, as to the second suggestion, I desire to say I do 
not believe that the railroads of this country will ever be per- 
mitted to return to the old competitive system which we have 
compelled them to pursue for the last 30 years. I do not be- 
lieve they should be permitted to return to that system. I be- 
lieve that they will be nationalized; that they will be operated 
as one transportation system; that they will not be compelled 
to compete; that they will be permitted to pool their traffic and 
their earnings; that useless lines will be abandoned; that all 
the property and all the equipment which every railroad has 
heretofore provided for its own operation and its own use, will 
be used in common by all the other railroads in the nationalized 
system. I believe that the Government will control and finance 
this unit, and that private ownership will be continued in the 
future as in the past. In other words, complete governmental 
control with private ownership of the property controlled. 

I shall not at this time enter upon an extended argument of 
this theory, but shall take advantage of the first opportunity 
presented to fully express-my views to the Senate on this vital 
question. 

Suffice it in this place to say that the tremendous suecess 
achieved by the Railway War Board in the nine months of their 
control is a most forceful illustration of what can be done under 
u unified railroad system properly managed. Influenced by this 
example it may safely be predicted that the American people 
will never permit the American railroads to return to the old 
system of competition. I believe that it is gone forever; that 
the Sherman antitrust law, so far as it affects railroad com- 
binations, will be repealed; that antipooling laws, directed at 
railroad operations will, in so far as they affect the transpor- 
tation systems of the country, be abrogated, and a plan will be 
adopted which will give the Government practical control of 
American railroads, without the weakness and the inefficiency 
incident to Government ownership. 

THE THOUGHT HABIT OF TILE PEOPLE, z 

It is very strange that, when almost anything of an unusual 

nature occurs in the finances of this country, something that 


momentarily retards prosperity or interferes with the orderly 
procession of events, there are a vast number of people who are 
ready to lay the cause of it all at the doors of the railway 
managers of the country. 

This has come to be the fixed impulse of the American peo- 
ple. In many of its phases that mental state is doubtless right, 
but in others it is unquestionably wrong, for it frequently strikes 
at the railroads because of the known fact that they have been 
guilty of so many grievous wrongs in the years gone by. 

Everybody knows of the vast peculation incident to railway 
finance; of the manipulation of stocks by those to whose keep- 
ing they were committed by confiding investors; of secret re- 
bates granted to favored corporations; of the tremendous evils 
growing out of interlocking directorates; of the sinister and un- 
derhanded methods, star-chamber processes, and dark-alley 
plans inaugurated and consummated by many railroad corpora- 
tions in the days gone by. These crying evils naturally resulted, ` 
first, in a protest, and then in a storm of indignation, and then 
in restrictive legislation lasting through a series of years, re- 
sulting in the application of the Sherman antitrust law to rail- 
road combinations; of antirebate laws; of railway-rate regu- 
lation; of widening the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; of the formation and increasing activity of State 
regulating bodies. 

It finally became exceedingly popular to assault the railroads, 
and every legislature in the country had a body of reformers 
whose sole claim to fame was the number of bills introduced 
seeking to strike at the railroads or at railway management. 
There were, indeed, many giant evils to be dealt with, but those 
who wanted sensibly to reform them were outdistanced by the 
vocative demagogue, who simply desired to take advantage of 
the popular feeling against railroads for his own self-advance- 
ment. 

Naturally under these conditions the pendulum swung too far 
in the opposite direction, and presently the railroads found 
themselves with ever-increasing wages, with ever-advaneing 
prices, with constantly diminishing revenues, and yet with im- 
portunate demands of the public that they should increase their 
facilities and improve their equipment and handle both freight 
and passengers with swifter facility; and all this continued until 
the railroads became helpless in the presence of this unfriendly 
condition of the public mind. And in the meantime, be it said to 
the credit of the railway management of the country, they had 
so improved their property that— 

Nowhere else were tracks and track structures capable of sustainin 
such heavy loads; nowhere else were there locomotives of such ae 
tractive power or capable of so economically turning coal into train 
mines; nowhere else were there freight cars strong enough and large 
enough to concentrate a tonnage within so few trains or without such 
short lengths. Where, in short, railway trains moved loads far in excess 
of the capacity of railway trains of other countries, and, as the efi- 
ciency of the railway trackage is limited by the number of the trains 
that can be passed over it, this has produced the result that, per dollar 
of investment, American freight movement far exceeded that of all other 
lands, In consequence in part of this high state of mechanical develo 
ment and of this remarkably efficient management the American rail- 
ways, at the beginning of the present war, were et ery n all their 
service at far the lowest charges pe dake known and were being more 
largely utilized than those of any other nation. 

RAILROAD FINANCES. X 

Under these conditions, pressed as they were between the 
upper millstone of increasing expenses and the nether one of 
decreasing revenues, the railroads came as early as 1912 to a 
place where they earned less than 6 per cent upon the value of 
property which they used and operated in the publie service. 
When the inyesting public became aware of this situation they 
declined longer to buy railroad securities. They became fearful 
of the financial future of the railroads, because the investor 
would no longer invest in railroad securities. 

It was announced by James J. Hill many years ago, and later 
reechoed by other railway managers, that a billion dollars a 
year would be needed for many years to come to meet all the 
requirements of railway construction and efficiency in this coun- 
try. And yet in 1916 only $64,101,000 was obtained by the rail- 
roads and since January, 1915, only $91,535,000—this exclusive of 
refunding, and more could not be had. 

It is well known to all that as far back as 1905 and 1906 first- 
mortgage bonds of the highest class sold nt an average price of 
103, and now those same bonds are selling at an average price of 
84. It was recently heralded in the New York papers that the 
New York Central issued a hundred million debentures bearing 6 
per cent interest, an unusual mark for securities of that grade. 
In 1916, when the stock of that railroad was above par, it offered 
to its old stockholders twenty-five millions of new stock at par, 
but its managers were unable to place this sum and the offer was 
withdrawn. To-day that stock sells at 75. 

The simple truth is that all regulated investments have steadily 
declined in value and in dividend-earning capacity, while unregu- 
lated industries have flourished untouched by the hand of the 
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Government, and this has naturally led all capital to seek invest- 
ment in unregulated securities. 

To illustrate, in 1894 there were 110 railways listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange; in 1904 there were 102; in 1914 there 
were 92; in December, 1917, but 88. 

In 1894, 22 of those listed were selling at par; 38 in 1904; 22 
in 1914; and but 14 in 1917, while ùt the same time, on the other 
hand, unregulated industries increased perceptibly in both re- 
spects and their securities were freely taken at desirable rates. 
This shows the waning confidence of the investing public in 
railroad securities, caused by insistent regulations, amounting at 
times to almost strangulation, by the perpetual hammering by 
all commissions to satisfy the demands of the shipping public, 
by vastly increased cost of operation, and by knowledge of the 
fact that railroads were not permitted to earn dividends that 
would justify the investment. 

And, Mr. President, this chaotic condition of railway finances 
all the more certainly justifies the pending legislation and all 
the more clearly points the way outlined in this bill. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

But, Senators, Government control is not Government owner- 
ship, although the two are frequently confounded in the public 
mind; and although they are used interchangeably by many 
bodies in drafting resolutions, in reality they are as wide apart 
as the poles. 

Government control means the adoption of a plan that would 
enable the Government to haye charge of the operations and the 
financing of all the roads without being compelled to buy them. 
Government ownership would necessitate the purchase of all 
the property, valued at approximately eighteen and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars. It would at once deprive the States of some- 
thing more than a hundred and fifty millions by way of taxa- 
tion. In Indiana the railroads paid, in 1917, 85.888.000 in taxes, 
State and local, on a valuation for taxation of $240,000,000, or 
approximately 11.6 per cent of the total assessed valuation on 
the property in the State for taxation. The elimination of this 
great sum would seriously cripple other forms of industries. 
that would be compelled to bear this increased burden of taxa- 
tion under Government ownership. Proper governmental con- 
trol would not involve this relinquishment. 

If the Government owned the railroads they would be directly 
administered by the President and his Cabinet; but I am per- 
suaded that it would be far preferable that some plan should 
be devised that would mean advisory control, exercised very 
much as England is handling its railroads to-day. 

PRIVATE MANAGEMENT, 

Governmental control will undoubtedly enable the railroads of 
the country to handle all the traffic in any time of peace and 
practically all of it in this time of war. It is not necessary 
that a policy of Government ownership should be adopted in 
order to secure this desired end. This is conclusively proved 
by the results of private management since the formation of 
the Railway War Board, on the 11th of April, 1917, six days 
after we plunged into this struggle. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator if I understand him 
to be in favor of Government control even in time of peace? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. The same as we are now assuming it in time of 
war? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I would not say the same; but, as I said 
just a moment ago, I do not care to enter at this time upon a full 
discussion of the plan that I have in my own mind, and even 
that has not been worked out to its final detail—— 

Mr. BORAH. I did not desire to interrupt the Senator, but 
the statement was rather interesting. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
honored me with his presence a few moments ago when I went 
over that at some length. not in detail but as a generalization. 

What was the situation that confronted these five gentlemen 
who composed that board at the time of our declaration of war? 


THE COAL SITUATION, 


It will be remembered that in June, 1917. Secretary Lane 
called a number of gentlemen together to a conference in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of consulting with Mr. Peabody, who had 
charge of that department of the Council of National Defense 
that had to do with the production and distribution of coal. 
They agreed on a price of $3 a ton at the mine. Immediately 
thereafter Secretary Baker announced that that sum was too 
high, and that he would not consent to pay it for Army pur- 
poses. Secretary Daniels subsequently made the same announce- 
ment with reference to the Navy. Shortly thereafter Dr. Gar- 
field was made Fuel Administrator, and he also announced 
thut that price was too high and advised the people of the 
country to wait for cheaper coal. I am not saying this for the 
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purpose of animadverting upon the conduct of these genttemen, 
but I am only arguing as to what produced the great congestion 
under which the country suffered during the last year. This 
produced two results, both of which were unsatisfactory: First, 
private consumers did not buy, and winter came on and found 
their bins empty. As the cold weather approached and they 
found that prices were not to be reduced, there began a wild 
scramble for coal which resulted in the railroads attempting to 
meet the transportation demands and largely aided in bringing 
on the worst congestion in railroad traffic ever known in this 
country. 

Second, it resulted in many large concerns, which were not 
hopeful of lower prices, buying in large quantities and thus 
preparing for the future, so that in reality the coal problem 
was not so much one of transportation as of distribution. 

Take, for instance, the domestic sizes of anthracite. There is 
really no excuse for an incvease in the consumption of that 
product, except the ordinary growth of population; and yet it is 
known that very many communities received fully a third more 
than ever before, This meant that the railroads hauled the 
coal, but that certain persons bought and stored it and there was, 
hot a general distribution. 


About this time a very great number of vessels engaged in 


coastwise trade were commandeered by the Government for 
trans-Atlantic uses, and a number of others, whose owners 
were attracted by the hope of great profits, also entered the 
cross-ocean service. This threw a greatly increased tounage on 
the railroads for immediate transportation. Seventy-five per 
cent of the population of New England is located within 50 
miles of tidewater and, very naturally, the heaviest movements 
of coal from the West Virginia field ought to be, and under 
ordinary conditions is, by water. Yet, notwithstanding the 
increased demand for coal at Boston, the railroads were com- 
pelled to carry a very greatly increased quantity, because of the 
diversion of vessel tonnage from this service. 

It was stated before our committee that one railway in 1916 
had carried a million tons more than in 1915, while the tonnage 
carried by water was 650,000 tons less than in the previous 
year. 

In addition to that, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
required all railroads touching on the Great Lakes to dispense 
with the boats which they had operated to and from the ports 
they reached, and this greatly reduced the available tonnage for 
the movement of coal on the Great Lakes, and thus added to 
the burden of the railroads; and so the unfortunate coal situa- 
tion increased tremendously the congestion that occurred in the 
fall of 1917 and that has continued throughout the winter 
months. 

ANOTHER CAUSE. 


From September, 1914, to August, 1915, practically 2,000,000 
tons of freight were handled by the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
through the Panama Canal. When the war broke out the 
attractive rates on steamships for trans-Atlantic trade induced 
these carriers to drop the canal route and enter the cross-ocean 
business; and in this way 2.000,000 tons of freight were thrown 
on the already overburdened railways. To handle this amount 
requires every day 46.000 cars and 619 locomotives, and this 
further added to the congested condition of the railroads. 


PRIORITY ORDERS, 


One of the most potent influences in producing this conges- 
tion was the indiscriminate use of the preference envelope by 
shipping agents of the various departments. Under the direc- 
tion of the Quartermaster General’s Department the railroads 
printed what they were pleased to call a blue envelope, and 
freight on any bill of lading inclosed in one of these envelopes 
and marked “United States Government service” was given 
preference. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, president of the Union Pacific, thus portrays 
the results: 

Now, the Army, because of the vast tonnage it was shipping and the 
great number of officers charged with disposing of its freight, used 
those envelopes for a great deal of freight that really did not require 
preference movement. 

In other words, it was used for everything the Government 
bought and a very large quantity that it had not. Say, for in- 
stance, that a manufacturer was turning out 10.000 tons of 
freight, 1,000 tons of which was for governmental uses. Now, 
not only that 1,000 tons obtained preference, but preference 
envelopes were also used by the manufacturer for the other 
9,000 tons as well. This practice continued until on the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad in the Pittsburgh region fully 85 per cent of 
the entire tonnage was shipped under Government preference. 

Every article consigned to any officer of the United States, all 
the war material ordered by our allies on their own account, all 
raw material and supplies of every character for the manufac- 
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tured product intended for any of the entente Governments, 
together with all shipments of troops. of whom more than 2.000,- 
000 were transported within a few months, were supposed to be 
moved, at least required to be moved. on priority orders. 
Because of the anxiety of the American Government to meet 
the exigent demands of the occasion and our great haste to ald 
our allies, we rushed thousands of carlonds to the enbonrd 
cities, particularily New York. Boston, and Newport News. thint 
could not be properly cared for There was an utterly iunde- 
quite number of ships to carry so great a tonnage across the 
ocean; there was no sternge capucity equal to caring for such 
shipments, and, therefore, thousands of cars were left upon the 
sidetracks and were used as warehouses for storage purposes. 
But a short time age one country alone had supplies stored at 
different seaports along the Atlantic in excess of its ability te 
carry ever the ocean for-the next seven months. It was stared 
before our committee that the total freight now awaiting truns- 
portation at all these ports umounted to 2.000.000 tons, It is 
thus apparent that all these supplies were rushed to the seabdard 
in advance of necessity; that thousands of cars were used os 


¿warehouses to store this tonnage until such time as it could he 


country was most injuriously affected, 

Of course, it is quite manifest that where everything is pre- 
ferred nothing is preferred. and yet the endless congestion re- 
sulting from this system, together with the direct orders from 
the priority bonrd, could nat fail to bring about just such a 
bewildering condition as the one that has retarded industry and 
produced much suffering throughout the country during the last 
few months. 

ANOTHER PLAN. 

Mr. President, if I had been formulating this bill I would have 
provided for the appointment of a bourd of five to have charge 
of the railroads under Government control, hoping that the 
President would have been induced to appoint the five reay 
strong and capable men who composed the railway war beard 
that took charge of the railroads under the most unfavoruble 
conditions conceivable and wranght the most marvelous results. 
Immediately after our deciaration of war this board was se- 
lected by un upproptinte resolution passed by the railroad presi- 
dents of the country. and. to use the language of Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison, chairman of the baurd— 

Following the adoption of this resolution 631 railroads, comprisi 
262.000 miles of lin» in the United States, immediately coor; inated 
their activities, and for eight months have been operated as a unified 
continental system, 

I challenge the world to show equal results under anything 
like similar circumstances. 

He further says: 

Quoting the chairman of our central department: “ By this act this 
great railway system with all its facilities was made to serve the Gov- 
ernment in this crisis as completely as If it had owned them, and at the 
same time the Government was spared the expense of buying the roads 
and the responsibility and labor of managing them.” 

And in not one single instance was u request that they made 
refused or un order thut they issued disobeyed. 

And it is most significunt that this orgunization was purely 
voluntary and was not required by any legislative ennctment. 

By increasing the tonnage pulled by every locomotive; by a 
system: of intensive loading by means of which the amount put | 
in each car was incrensed 5 per cent; by means of the incrense | 
of train miles made by each locomotive and by each eur each 
day; by means of laying off excess passenger service; hy menus 
of transferring 100 engines from the southwestern district to | 
the congested eastern district; by means of using the railronds 
az one system and routing freight regardless of pay to the rail | 
rond used; by means of diverting freight from New York and 
Boston to southern ports; by all these and other methods they 
increased the ton-miles per month per locomotive 1,094,800, or 
16 per cent, and also augmented the ton-miles per freight car 
14,670, or 14.2 per cent over the preceding year. In reality, this 
ndded 4.897 locomotives and 339,497 freight cars to the -equip- 
ment of the carriers. 

Two thousand eight hundred and forty locomotives and 141,475 
freight cars, on the average, were ordered each year between 1907 and 
1916. This additional equipment, therefore, was equivalent to the 


immediate delivery, without cost. of one year and nine months’ loco- 
motive orders and two years and four months’ car orders, 


transported, and that thereby the transportution system of the 
| 


Mr. President, it is worthy of comment that all this was done 
in the face of the fact that railroads could get no more money | 
for additional equipment; that although they had large orders 
for locomotives and cars, they could get none of them made he- | 
cause of the demands of the Government of all steel milis; that | 
locomotives and cars already built were eommandeercd by the 
Government and sent to Russin and France; and that they were 
compelled to, and were enabled to, bring about this tremendous 
increase in traffic solely by the management of the railways as a | 
unified system, 92 { 
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FURTHER RESULTS OF PRIVATE MANAGEMENT. 


For the calendar year 1915, the ronds of classes 1.and 2 carried 
809,965,120.264 revenue ton miles; in 1916, 305.760.988 679: and 
in 1917, the vast total af 409.403.841.005. In the sume time the 
same roads made 33 298.921.845 passenger miles in 1915, 85,186,- 
307.900 in 1916, und over 36,00),000.000 in 1917. 

To visualize it in another way and use the language of Mr. 
Kruttschnitt : 

Now, if we estimate the ton mileage for the entire year from the ton 
mileage for the balf year by doubling it. we would have the astounding 
total of 409.000,000,000. which is an Increase of 135 000.000. 00% over 
1915. These figures really convey nothing to the mind unless we get 
some way to picture them. We can form this pleture thus :- According to 
the inst avaliable statistics of the railronds of Canada. Germany. Great 
Britain. Russia. France. and Austria, excluding Hungary, those nations 
having populations of 323.000.000 souls and 178,000 miles of railroads, 
se ent a rant traffic way agi 4 11 5 eee of all those countries 

n uals the increase o e trafie han United 
in 1019 over 1915. by Eeey noada 

And that increase alone amounted to more than the entire 
tonnage handled by the railroads in 1006. 

Mr. President. is anyone so bold as to state in the presence 
of these stupendous statistics that it is necessary to huve 
Government ownership of the railroads ef this country in 
order to handle the peace traffic of the Nation? Mr. Krutt- 
schmitt does not think so, for he specificenlly stated that if the 
railroads could huve the sume kind of cooperation in pence 
that they have in war there would be no trouble in managing 
the peace traflic of the United States, even though the ton- 
nage were largely increased. 

Mr. Hall, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. in his testimony before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, in answer to the question, “Wherein did the railrond 
manngers fail to bring about perfect coordination?“ an- 
swered : - 

I have not suggested fhat they did fail. 

Ile further said, and his testimony is exceedingly valuable 
on the point at issue: : 

The carriers by rail in this country have heen called upon to take 
care of the traffic that they have been accustomed to have, plus the 
traffic that no longer moves in part or in whole by water, plus the 
demands from across the sea growing out of the war, plus the later 
demands Incident to our rst expenditures in preparation for doing 
our pan on that side, and plus also the movement of something like 
2.000.000 of men to various cantonments, plus the transportation of 
all material that went into the construction of those cantonments and 
of entire supplies for those cantonments. They have had to respond 
to the activity of the Shipping Bourd, and to do so many. many 
other things that any attempt to enumerate them would be vain. 
But it is a 8 tremendous increase in traffic moving very largely 
along certain of these main-line routes that was met fo part by a 
campaign for increased londing which has yielded very remarkable 
results. and for prompt loading aud unloading. which bas also yielded 
very remarkable resuits; aud I think it is safe to say that there has 
been a greater degree of cooperation between shippers aud carriers 
since we got into this war than at any time in the history of railroad 
operation in this country. 

Who is there to say, in the presence of these facts, that it 
is essential for the Government to own, the rajlrowds, with all 
that that menns to our institutions, in order to take cure of the 
traffic of the country? : 

It is worthy of remark, Mr. President. that Commissioner 
McChord, in his testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, was not willing to say that the railroads had failed 
even under the stress of war. In that connection be simpiy said: 

1 do not concede that the carriers could not have relieved the 
situation, 

Further on in his testimony this question was asked: 


In other words, your opinion is that if they bad natlonalized the 
roads, as they * Te have done, they themselves under their manage- 
directed and managed the roads %o that they could 

have handled the traffic? 


And to this he answered: 

I think so. 

It is perfectly manifest that Government ownership is by 
no menns essential to moving the pence traffic of the country, 
when in reality the war traffic could, in all human probability, 
have been successfully handled by private management under 
private ownership had a little more time been given in which 
to do it. When private management can so handle the rail- 
roads us a coordinated unit as to increase the traffic 20 per 
cent over what it was in 1916 and 50 per cent over what it was 
in 1915, is there any reason to doubt that it could successfully 
handle the peace traffic of the country? I 

Mr. President, I in nowise disparuge the efforts of Mr. Me- 
Adoo when I say that he has not handled the railrouds any more 
wisely or any more effectively than the Railway War Board. 
If it be said that in the six weeks of management under his 
control the weather has been exceedingly bad, it mus: be stuted 
by way of offset that the weather was also very severe for some 
time before took control, as the testimony before the com- 
mittee conclusively shows. 


1918. 
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Mr. George N. Shriver, vice president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway Co., testifying on that point before our commit- 
tee, in answer to a question as to whether or not traffic condi- 
tions were improved at the time of his testimony over what 
they had been before, said: 


of the Ohio River. 
8 than, say, 

eal of the period since December 1, 
and down to 12° below zero. For instance, at points 
einpati and Dayton, where they ordinarily are not prepared for 
severe winter weather, engines froze up in the roundhouse; and there 
has been a great deal of that. Now, when those engines freeze up it 
takes longer to get them shaped up again for service. If I may put it 
in this way, ordinarily we may have five days of very severe winter 
weather that suspends things for a few days, but these difficulties can 
be overcome in another week. This winter we have had 30 or 40 days 
of continuous severe weather, and it will take time to overcome the 
effects, because we can not make repairs as quickly as we could before, 
and the number of engines out of service is greater. 

This statement was made on the 9th of January, as shown by 
the hearings. So it can not be said that Mr. McAdoo’s man- 
agement of the railroads has failed because of the weather, any 
more than it can be charged that the management of the Rail- 
way War Board failed because of the weather. It is perfectly 
obvious that when the tremendo.is demand for coal is lessened 
far less of that product will be carried, and all other products 
will have a larger opportunity for transportation. 

Mr. McAdoo will probably accomplish results, because he is 
largely operating through the gentlemen who so successfully 
managed the railroads and because he has formulsted no new 
policy and adopted no new scheme, but has contented himself 
with following out the suggestions heretofore made by them, 
and which they would have followed out had they been left in 
control. I regard this as very wise on his part, for he definitely 
stated before our committee that he had no great knowledge of 
railroad management. 

I cite these facts and make this argument not because I am 
in favor of returning to the old system of private management, 
but to show that Government ownership is not necessary in 
order to take care of the railway traffic of the country. 

My objection to returning wholly to private management is 
that in the time of peace the railroads might not be operated 
as they were under the Railway War Board; that the old com- 
petitive methods might be readopted; and that all the old sys- 
tems, with all of their evils, might again be foisted upon the 
public. Therefore I favor such public control as will preserve 
the zood and prevent the evil of private management and at 
the same time avoid the dangers and pitfalls of Government 
ownership. 

No wonder that the Railway War Board won the unstinted 
praise of the President, of the Secretary of War, of the Quarter- 
master General, and of all others familiar with their great 
work. They accomplished their prodigious task amidst un- 
paralleled difficulties, and they consummated their great work 
voluntarily, undriven by law and uncompelled by statute, actu- 
ated solely by motives of patriotism. 

Even under these extreme conditions that management 
brought the railroads to that high degree of proficiency that 
they handled this vast amount of freight and these great num- 
bers of passengers at less expense than they ever had been 
handled by any other railroad system on earth. The average 
gross earnings per ton-mile of freight in the United Kingdom 


. was 2} cents; and, using that as the basic figure of 100 for 


comparative purposes, in Germany it was 1.37 cents, or 60 per 
cent of that of the United Kingdom; in France it was 1.03 
cents. or 57 per eent of that of the United Kingdom; in Switzer- 
land it was 23 cents, or 111 per cent of the British rate; and 
in the United States it was 0.71 cents, or only 31 per cent of the 
British rate; and it ought not to be forgotten that all this was 
brought to pass by private management of privately owned rail- 
S. 

8 WHAT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP MEANS. 

Senators, the Government ownership of railroads will un- 
doubtedly be immediately followed by the Government owner- 
ship of the telegraph and telephone systems and express com- 
panies. We have already gone to great lengths in experiments 
with Government ownership. We have a Government-owned 
railroad in Alaska; we have a Government-owned nitrate plant; 
we have a Government-owned armor-plate plant; we are erect- 
ing two Government-owned munition plants, in my judgment, 
without any authority of law; we have a Government-owned 
merchant marine; and we are so far committed to that policy 
that it is time for us to pause long enough to see whither we are 
drifting as a Nation, 

I believe that Government ownership of all methods of trans- 
portation and all means of communication, adding 4,000,000 of 


people to the pay roll and converting them into Federal em- 
ployees, would ultimately result in the destruction of our form 
of Government. Undoubtedly it means a letting down in effi- 
ciency, it means a lowering of all the standards of effectual 
workmanship, and it means a vastly increased outlay of money 
for a vastly inferior service. Everyone who is familiar with the 
operations of the governmental departments knows that to be 
true. 
FIRST STEPS IN SOCIALISM. 


Government ownership is not in itself the adoption of so- 
cialism, but it is the first step in the socialistic program. Mr. 
Morris Hillquit, late candidate for mayor of New York on the 
Socialistic ticket and one of the foremost leaders of this cult, 
as one of its most voluminous writers, and who therefore speaks 
with authority, in his work Socialism Summed Up, page 25, thus 
sets forth the definite aims of the Socialist propaganda: 

Stated in more concrete terms, the Socialist program requires the 
public or collective ownership and operation of the principal instru- 
ments and agencies for the production and distribution of wealth—the 
lands, the mines, railroads, steamboats, telegraph and telephone lin 
mills, foundries, and modern machinery. This is the main program and 
the ultimate aim of the whole Socialist movement and the political 
creed of all Socialists of every school. It is the unfailing test of 
Socialist adherence and admits of no limitation, extension, or varia- 
goni Whoever accepts this program is a Socialist, whoeyer does not 

Individual Socialists may difer in their individual socialist concep- 
tions. They may come to the Socialist ideals by various routes, they 
may disagree on every question of method, but they are all in accord on 
the main subject of the movement. The common complaint about the 
numerous varieties of socialism springs from a superficial knowledge 
of the Socialist philosophy. As a matter of fact, no political party has 
ever advanced as definite, consistent, and uniform doctrines as those of 
international socialism. 

Sir, this is in direct line with the announcement of the final 
purpose of socialism by all the Socialists of the world from Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engel, who collaborated and produced what 
is known as the Communist Manifesto, which is the Bible of 
Socialism, the two stars of the socialistic firmament down to 
this hour. 

I am opposed to indefinite extension of Government control, 
because it opens up the way for, if indeed it is not intended by 
many as the first step toward, Government ownership. Cer- 
tainly it is in complete harmony with the purpose of all So- 
cialists, national and international, the force that is asserting 
itself so tremendously in all nations at this time. 

Public ownership means other millions working for the Gov- 
ernment; it means the extension of civil service over this vast 
number of citizens; it means that the civil-service system. re- 
gardless of its merits in the past and of the high purpose of those 
who conceived and those who have since enforced it, is quite 
likely to fail because of the power it will be required to exercise ; 
it means the inescapable temptation to use this force as a politi- 
cal machine, to raise the wages of all employees before election, 
and to use all the other means of control and methods of sub- 
ordination known to the American people, and sometimes used 
by politicians in the stress of a campaign. 

I do not believe that we, as a Nation, can stand that strain. 
I do not believe we should place such dangerous power in the 
hands of any man. I do not believe that we should confer such 
extreme authority over such a vast number of American citizens 
upon any individual. It is contrary to the very purpose of our 
theory of government. 

If we take the first step along this socialist highway, who 
so wise as to prophesy what the last may be? Aye, who so bold 
as to deny what the next will be? Unquestionably, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are face to face with the settlement of this stupendous 
problem, and we should not commit ourselves even to the first 
of its doctrines without preparing to accept them all or to fight 
them all, for, if we inaugurate this program, in the end it will 
all be forced upon the country and, in my judgment, forced upon 
it to the destruction of our form of Government. 

Mr. President, if we have in this country Government owner- 
ship of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and express companies, 
immediately the demand will come to take over the mines; in 
fact, we are told that the administration is even now preparing 
to take charge of the mines and of the oil fields. This may now 
be, or may hereafter become, necessary as a war measure; but, 
sir, if the control of all these public utilities shall continue in 
the time of peace, as it is now proposed that the authority in- 
vested by this bill shall, there is the gravest danger that any 
President, backed by the power his position naturally gives him 
over the press and over the people, and backed by all the tre- 
mendous agencies he can use for the formation of public opinion 
and the vast influences he can bring to bear for the creation of 
public sentiment, might make himself the Chief Executive of this 
country so long as he chooses to do so, and that would ulti- 
mately mean the overthrow of the form of Government created 
by the fathers and preserved to us by the countless sacrifices of 
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succeeding generations. Therefore, I am opposed to the first 
step of that program. 

Senators, there is a lion at the door. Shall we open it wide 
and run the risk of restraining his savage fury after he is in. 
or shall we not rather close the door and keep him on the out- 
side and make sure that we shall be saved from his power? 

I am decidedly in favor of the time limit imposed in this bill. 
There is no occasion for further extending it. The Congress in 
existence at the close of this war will meet the exigencies of 
the occasion. The American people will demand that this ques- 
tion be dealt with wiscly and patriotieally and bravely, and the 
American Congress will heed that demand. 

I early offerec an amendment providing for a six months’ 
limitation on governmental control after the proclamation of 
peace. The committee has seen fit to extend the limit and, 
while I very much prefer the shorter period, yet I am content 
to see the latter imposed. I am unalterably opposed to having 
these vast powers conferred for a longer period than the ocea- 
sion which requires their creation. 

All the other authority conferred upon the President is fur 
the period of the war. This, too, is a war measure. There is 
no possible justification for it on any other theory. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation recites that this step is taken because of the 
compulsion of war; he sets forth specifically that he took this 
action under the statute of August 29, 1916, which is nothing 
but a war enactment and wholly for war p -rposes; this very 
bill recites that this legislation is rendered necessary as a war 
proposition, 

Why, then, should not the powers it bestows cease at a speci- 
fied time : fter the war? On what theory can it be definitely 
extended? Who is willing to contend that it is necessary. in 
order to win this war, to permit Mr. McAdoo or any other man 
te control the railroads long after the war shall have ceased? 
Mr. President, his limitless vontrol smacks too much of personal 
politics to secure my vote. 2 

STILL GREATER AUTHORITY. 

Senators, the Overman bill now pending before this body con- 
fers upon the President unheard-of powers, many of which to 
my mind are entirely unjustifiable, but the most reprehensible 
feature of that measure, in my judgment, is the one that pro- 
vides that this autocratie authority shall continue for one year 
after the termination of the war. Why this provision? Why 
seek in that measure, as in this, to perpetuate power asked to 
prosecute war into the days when there shall be no war? These 
are war powers. They are asked for war purposes. They are 
not constitutional, they are not ir harmony with the spirit of 
our institutions, they are irreconcilably opposed to every theory 
of our Government, aye, they are un-American, on any other 
hypothesis, They have no place in our peace establishment 
and every patriot should cry out against these efforts ta take 
advantage of the extreme necessities of war to seize unlimited 
authority to be used for some purpose in the days of peace. 

Sir, I am willing to confer upon the President—any President 
all the power necessary to win this war; I have voted for sev- 
eral measures the necessity of which I doubted, because he stated 
that the authority sought was essential to the successful prose- 
cution of this conflict, and I shall so vote in the future when 
my judgment is convinced; but. sir, I am not yet convinced 
that in order to win this war it is necessary to confer upon 
the President these tremendous powers for a period of peace 
long after this conflict shall have ceased. 

There may be slight justification for some such action in con- 
nection with the pending bill. because legislation is necessary 
before the roads are turned back to their owners, but no such 
excuse can be offered for the Overman bill. That but shows a 
sheer desire for war power for peace purposes, and for one I 
shall never vote to confer it. It is asked becuuse of the war; it 
arises wholly out of the necessity of this conflict; and, if 
granted, it should all cease with the ending of this conflict. 
Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RELLOGG. Is it not a fact that all the terms and condi- 
tions under which the railroads are to be handied during the 
war are settled by the legislation before we take them, and all 
money advanced to the railronds can be secured by the Presi- 
dent under the arrangement for loaning the money; and there- 
fore, unless the American people see fit to change entirely the 
policy of control of the railroads after the war, in times of 
peace, there is no necessity for any legislation to turn back the 
roads to their owners? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would very largely agree 
with the Senator. In the main, his contention is justified by 
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the facts. There might be some legislation required. but I do 
hot think it is essential that we should argue that proposition 
at this time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I asked Mr. McAdoo if he could name any 
act of the Legislature that was necessary, and he was unable 
to do so; and nobody yet has nanied it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana yield to me? X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indian 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, Mr. President, it would be im- 
possible now to determine what legislation will be necessary 
then; otherwise, the Congress could enact it now. Will the 
Senator from Indiana yield further? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Indiana, in a previous 
portion of his remarks, has stated thit in his opinion it will be 
necessary for Congress to pass some very important legislation 
to fix the status of the railroads in the future, when the period 
of Federal control is terminated. He has outlined in part a 
plan which is very far-reaching in its importance and conse- 
quences, and he has stated that the plan is not completely 
formulated in his own mind. 

I think it is agreed, Mr. President. by most of the members of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, that legistation of very 
great importance touching this subject will be necessary; and 
that fact is emphasized by the fact that. so far as I am informed, 
no Senator has advocated the immediate return of the railroads 
to their owners at the conclusion of the war. So far as I know, 
every Senator has proposed that some period should elapse 
following the war before that should occur, Some have ssid 
six months, others a year, others a year and a half, and some 
two years. So far as I know, no Senator has claimed that in 
all probability conditions will be such that the properties should 
be returned to their owners immediately following the close of 

e war. 

I thank the Senator from Indiana for yielding to me. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, of course if the roads are to 
be turned back to be qperated as they have been hitherto, no 
legislation will be required; but if it be thought desirable to 
change the system so that there shall be some sort of govern- 
mental control in order to unify and nationalize the various 
transportation systems of the country. then, perforce, there must 
be something of legislation. It depends altogether upon the 
viewpoint of the person expressing the opinion. I have very 
great respect for the judgment of my friend from Minnesota . 
[Mr. KELLOGG}. I know full well his views on this subject. He 
and I do not quite agree as to the future, and therefore there 
is something of disagreement between us as to the policy which 
will be necessary at the conclusion of the war, and yet our 
views are not essentially different. a 

But I must conclude, because the hour is growing late. 

AMERICAN STABILITY. 

Senators, at the beginning of this conflict I did not believe 
that a complete upsetting of our whole peace establishment 
would be necessnry to enable us to do our part in this mo- 
mentous conflict. I believed then that, acting us a republic, 
and not as un antocracy, we could utilize all our forces anil mo- 
bilize all our resources, and then. in solid phalanx, in unbroken 
array, we could move onward, right onward, to the accom- 
plishment of our mighty task. 

But, sir, events have decreed otherwise, and efrcumstances 
have compelled the abandonment of that policy. But. now that 
we have chosen a different course, in order to properly array 
ourselves for this conflict. let us resolve that it shalt be- made 
known to the world that we have enacted all the unusual legis- 
lation passed by Congress since we were dragged into this con- 
flict wholly for the purposes of war; that we huve not, by the 
enuctment of these laws, abandoned to the slightest degree 
any of the fundamental principles of our Government; but 
that by this course we are only seeking to emphasize those 
principles among our own people and to give to the other nations 
of the earth the shining example of a democracy in action, of 
a republice at war for the preservation of the sacred Ideals of 
the Union. ` 

And to that end let us firmly resolve that, with the proclama- 
tion of peace. the President shall surrender all the vast powers 
willingly conferred upon him by an aroused people, because of 
the exigent necessities of war; that this Nation shall return 
to the kind of Republic founded by the revered fathers of the 
Union; and that we shall reestablish, upon foundations too 
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secure ever to be threatened, the three independent and co- 
ordinate branches of government, and thus best give to the 
world the example of a republic whose people can defend it in 
the time of war, and whose citizenship can govern it in the days 
of peace. à 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WATSON. Ido. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator described very forcefully—and his 
whole speech was one of great power—the congestion at New 
York and Boston. I think those were the two ports he named. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been engaged, with others, in investi- 
gating the coal situation; and in that connection I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he thinks the congestion at those two 
great ports has been materially relieved by closing factories in 
Maine and sawmills in Louisiana? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I think the question answers 
itself. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, and ask to have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have seen 
those who are interested, so far as speaking on the bill is con- 
cerned, and I should like now to have some definite time fixed 
at which we may get a vote on the bill. Before I ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement, I want to read a communication 
sent me by Mr. McAdoo. He says: 

May I take the liberty of expressing the hope that the Senate may 
soon be able to take action upon the pending railroad bill? 

I can not overemphasize the urgent necessity for prompt action tn 
this matter. This is the time of the year when the railroads should Le 
pony orders for essential equipment and making preparation for 
hose improvements in their facilities which will enable them to mect 
the great and urgent demands for transportation for which they now 
not only have insufficient motive power and equipment but in many 
cases inadequate facilities. It is a great task to do the required work 
in time to get the benefits this year. It ls my earnest conviction that 
every day’s 1 — 60 in setting this work forward is imperlling the success 
of the war, limiting the industrial efficiency and jeopardizing the gen- 
eral prosperity and welfare of the country. We can not go forward 
with many matters of vital moment until the pending railroad bill be- 
comes a law. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent that not later 
than 5 o’clock on the calendar day of Thursday, February 21, 
the Senate will proceed to vote without further debate upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendments that 
may be offered, and upon the bill through its regular parlia- 
inentary stages to its final disposition, and that after the hour 
of 8 o'clock on the calendar day of Thursday, February 21, no 
Senator shall speak more than 10 minutes on any amendment 
or on the bill itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator believe he ought to make 
that request to-morrow? It will be cifficult, perhaps, to get 
the necessary quorum at this hour, We will have to have a 
call of the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I am aware of that fact; 
but I think we will serve a good purpose by securing the agree- 
ment this afternoon. I am sure there will be a quorum, be- 
cause there are numbers of Senators here now. and I am sure 
they are perfectly willing to consent to the time limit I have 
proposed, because I have canvassed as carefully as I may the 
Senators present in order not to shut off anyone who desires 
to discuss the bill. That gives us three whole days, and all 
the Senators that I have seen are perfectly willing to have that 
time fixed. Š 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest an- 
other thing to the Senator. I think he ought to provide in his 
request that commencing at some time—I am not particular 
when; I would not care if it commenced to-morrow—the 
speeches shall be limited to a certain time, say 10 minutes, and 
that that shall run on for a day or so. In that way the debate 
will wear itself out. We have always found a great many ob- 
jectionable features when we had a time fixed for voting on 
everything. Unnecessary time is devoted to the consideration 
of some amendment, and amendments will be proposed at the 
ae hour, and nobody will have an opportunity even to explain 

nem, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, for that very 
reason I did not think it wise to put any restriction on the 
debate until an hour or two before we begin to vote on the bill 
with a view to its final passage, because amendments will be 


offered, the proponents of which will want to explain them at 


more length than 10 minutes would permit. Having had vow 
several days of debate on the three essential features of the 
bill, I hope the Senator will let us have this unanimons-consent 
agreement; and then, if on Tuesday or Wednesday it should 
transpire that it would be to the best interests of expedition to 
limit the debate, by that time, during those two days, we cer- 
tainly will know what amendments are to be offered. and we 
then can take further action with a view to limiting the debate. 
But I do not want at this time to limit the debate. The Sena- 
or 1 has indicated his desire to make some remarks on 
ne bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am ready to make them now. I shall be 
glad to make them this afternoon, Mr. President. If, however, 
the Senator goes ahead with his request for unanimous con- 
sent, of course that means that nothing more will be done 
to-day, even if we finally secure the agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to object to voting on the 
bill at 5 o'clock on Thursday; but that agreement ought to be 
accompanied with a provision or an understanding that the bill 
will be kept before the Senate all the time between now and 
then and that votes upon amendments may be taken at any 
time when no one desires to discuss them further. I am 
entirely unwilling to go up to 5 o’clock Thursday afternoon, 
and then, without any debate or a word, vote upon all the 
amendments which may be on the table. I have observed that 
that is the very best course in the world to bring about utter 
confusion. : 

There are certain amendments that are to be offered to the 
bill. They have been printed—some of them, at least—and I 
should like to have an understanding with the chairman that 
we shall go right along this afternoon as long as he pleases 
and all day to-morrow, and that when an amendment is offered 
to the bill and debate is no longer desired upon it then we shall 
have a vote upon that amendment, and that we shall not wait 
until Thursday afternoon to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is perfectly agreeable 
to the chairman of the committee, and I hope it will be to the 
Senate, because I hope that to-morrow afternoon we can begin 
to take up whatever amendments may be offered, consider them 
on their merits, and vote on them before we begin to consider 
any other amendment, If we could put that in the form of an 
agreement, I should be glad to do so; but I hardly think it 
could be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing to trust the chairman 
of the committee to carry out that policy if he understands 
that that is the course to be pursued and if the Senate has 
notice of it. They must know that there are likely to be votes 
upon important amendments to the bill at any time between now 
and 5 o’clock Thursday. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Let that be understood now. 
Let Senators be notified that the chairman of the committee 
will use all of his power to put that course into operation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The right ought to be reserved to lay the 
bill aside temporarily, by unanimous consent, in the case of some 
emergent matter. I suppose the Senator from Iowa would not 
object to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I do not want to tie it up so that it could 
not be laid aside on any account. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But I should like to say, Mr. 
President, that it is the intention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to keep this bill constantly before the Senate until the 
time of its final disposition. I want to have the Senate recess 
from time to time, so that no other business will intervene ex- 
cept such matters, as those stated by the Senator from Arkansas, 
that may be of such necessity that we would have io temporarily 
lay aside this measure to dispose of them. 

Now, Mr. President, I renew my request for unanimous con- 
sent, with the understanding that the amendments shall be 
voted on in their order as they come up, and that not later 
than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon we shall proceed to vote 
on the bill and the amendments to the final disposition of the 
bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. i 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I dislike very much to take the position 
of opposition to anything that may be asked by the chairman 
of the committee of which I am a member. I feel, however, 
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that it is a mistake for him to call up this matter this evening. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis] is ready to speak 
to-night. He wants to go on and finish. We are making head- 
way. There are not very many more Senators who desire to 
speak. I can conceive of no good that can be accomplished by 
fixing the date at this time and I can conceive of some harm. 

Now. I desire to speak on the bill. I have been trying to find 
an opportunity for several days; not that I care so much about 
the Recorp, but there are some things that I should like to speak 
about. and I should like to speak to the Senators. I know that 
I would have no one present—I may have no one anyway—if 
we should agree now to take this vote on Thursday. If that is 
done, not a single Senator who is not obliged to be here will 
come here to-morrow or the next day. 

We are making rapid progress as we are going at present, 
and if the Senator will withhold that request until there seems 
to be some obstacle in the way of progressing rapidly I think 
better progress will be made. If, for instance, we are through 
and nobody wants to go on there will be no question about get- 
ting consent to that proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, we have thoroughly tested out and demonstrated 
the fact that whether you fix a time limit or whether you do 
not fix a time limit, the Senate is not going to ceme in here 
and listen to these debates. It has not done so. It did not do 
so when my persuasive voice was lifted here to discuss the initial 
features of this bill. [Laughter.] There was hardly anybody 
here, and if they did not hear me they would not be apt to be 
persuaded—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from Michigan will permit me, 
if it is understood, in accordance with the agreement reached 
between the Senator from South Carolina and the Senator from 
Iowa. in colloquy, that any amendment may be called up at any 
moment to be voted upon. I ask the Senator from Michigan tf 
he does not think that will have a tendency to keep Senators 
closer to their duty here on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, my experience with these 
unanimous-consent agreements has not been very satisfactory. 
If I thought it would expedite the consideration of this bill. I 
would yield; I would even yield the desire that I have to ex- 
press my views on this subject; but I do not believe it would. I 
have seen nothing that indicates any desire or disposition to 
block the passage of this bill. Of course, there have been times 
when nobody was ready to go on, and we would adjourn or pass 
to something else: but if the Senator insists upon holding the 
bill before the Senate, I um sure we will come to a vote by Thurs- 
day afternoon. I do not believe there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What is the objection to 
agreeing to it, then? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The objection I have stated before—that 
it serves notice on every Senator that he need not come. For 
instance, we are spending time at the present moment in dis- 
cussing this matter. It is going to require a roll call, with the 
possibility that we may not get a quorum. Meanwhile, if this 
time limit had not been proposed, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norrts] would have made his speech this evening, and we 
would have made that much progress. 

Mr. NORRIS. And you would have gotten rid of me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And we would have gotten rid of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. [Laughter.] Therefore I am going to ask 
the Senator to withhold that request at least until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President. I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that the agreement or understanding that 
seems to have been reached thut any amendments that come up 
will be voted on when the discussion of them ceases will in all 
probability guarantee the presence of more Senators on the 
floor than just to let this debate go on without any idea when 
. you are going to stop it. Senators have not been here, and they 
are not going te be here; but if it is understood that to-morrow 
and next day any amendments that may be offered will be dis- 
posed of, Senators will be here to see whether or not the amend- 
ments meet their approval. That is the understanding. and 
I shall attempt to hold the Senate in all respects to that under- 
standing. 

Now, it will take only a few minutes to call the roll, and it 
will take only a minute, then, to get unanimous consent; and 
then, if we have time this afternoon; and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] desires to go on this evening. I am sure 
that he will have as good an audience as could be expected to- 
morrow. morning, under the circumstances. So I hope the Sena- 
tor will not object. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I now renew 
the request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has presented a request for unanimous consent. ‘The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Cummins Kirby Pittman Stone 
Curtis Knox Pomerene Thomas 
Fletcher Lodge Ransdell Tillman 

nee McKellar Robinson ‘Townsend 
Gallinger Martin Saulsbury Underwood 
Hale New Sheppard Vardaman -> 
Harding Norris Smith, Ga Wadsworth 
Henderson Nugent Smith, Mich. Watson 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Kendrick age Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Thirty-nine Senators are pres- 
ent—not a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll of ab- 
sentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Hors, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. 
Owen, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Simons, Mr. STERLING, Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND, and Mr. WiLLIAMs answered to their numes when called. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on official 
business. 

Mr. SHA¥FRoTH, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. Gronna entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr, GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
n [Mr. La Forterre] is absent due to illness in his 
amily. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones]. He has been called to one of 
the departments on official business. 

Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Penrose, Mr. McNary, Mr. Swanson, Mr. 
SHIELDS, and Mr. BECKHAM entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Jauxs!] is detained on account of illness. $ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] is detained by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators are pres- 
ent. There is a quorum. The Secretary will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMPENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday. February 21. 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
ea! e pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 
S. 3752. a bill to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes, through the re; r parliamentary stages to its 
final disposition; and that after the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on said 
calendar day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon the bill or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon 
apy amendment offered thereto 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the agree- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before Consent is asked, I should like 
the Secretary to read again the latter part of the proposal, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary again read the proposed agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if he will not consent to a modification—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me say 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment; let me finish my sug- 
gestion. I ask the Senator if he will not consent to a modifica- 
tion which will permit at least five minutes’ debate upon any 
amendment that may be offered at any time? We have often 
under such an agreement had amendments offered where all dis- 
cussion was cut off, so that it has been embarrassing to Senators 
to vote upon them. I do not intend to ohiect. I do not intend 
to obstruct the passage of this very important meusure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator was not present 
when it was asked by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
that beginning to-morrow and going on until we reach a vote 
a Senator shall call attention to an amendment offered, and it 
shall then be discussed and disposed of; that each amendment 
as it comes up shall be discussed and then disposed of on its 
merits, so as to meet the very difficulty the Senator from Georgia 
suggests, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the provision cf the consent 
agreement permits amendments to be offered as iat az b o'clock 
on Thursday. 
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Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. They will not be of very 
much importance if they are withheld until that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I certainly am. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is unwise to make one of 
these consent agreements that does not permit at least some 
discussion of an amendment after it is offered. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
is not going to object. 

Dr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
is not going to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but I do urge the Senator from 
South Carolina to put in the agreement a provision to give an 
additional length of time—it would be very brief—and it would 
guarantee not to have amendments put to a vote upon which 
nothing could be said. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
o'clock? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we would begin on Thursday and 
limit debate all day Thursday, we would probably get through 
with the amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Would not from 2 o'clock 
until 5 o’clock give sufficient time? That would give three hours. 
I ask that the agreement be changed in that respect, unless there 
is objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the agree- 
ment will be so modified. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard. I 
am not at all objecting. I remember a few. weeks ago, when 
we had the water-power bill before the Senate and had a unani- 
mous-conseut agreement shutting off all debate after a certain 
hour, a great many amendments suggested themselves to differ- 
ent Senators during the final consideration of the bill, but there 
was no opportunity presented to say one word in explanation of 
them. That is a very unsatisfactory condition of affairs in 
regard to any important bill. It is impossible for any very 
great delay to occur under a five-minute rule. If we limit the 
debate on each amendment to. five minutes, we can dispose of 
the bill within a very reasonable time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what is being done. 
It is limited from 2 to 5 o’cloek. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; you propose to cut off all debate 
after 5 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
from 2 until 5. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Then you will have cut off any oppor- 
tunity even to explain an amendment after 5 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cusrmins] made the suggestion that from now on, whenever an 
amendment was offered, that that amendment should be con- 
sidered and finally disposed of. It seems to me that that is a 
very good proposition. Of course, that would induce Senators 

to be present until the bill was disposed of. The Senator has 
observed that we have not had a very full house during the 
discussion of the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I have wondered several times 
why the Senator did not ask for a vote on the bill during the 
time when we did not have any attendance for the consideration 
of the matter. It seemed to me the Senate was ready to vote at 
that time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would be much better to force the 
matter to a decision when the interest in it is lagging rather 
thin to let the debate run for a number of days with the under- 
stunding that no action is going to be taken on it. It is rather 
an encouragement to Senators to absent themselves. We shoull 
not then fix a time and lay down an iron-bound rule and cut off 
every opportunity of expression in regard to a feature of the 
bill or any question which may suggest itself in regard to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That we have not done in this 
ease because we shall have Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
after all the debute we have had. There is ample time pro- 
vided to offer amendments and speak to the amendments. Then 
from 2 o'clock until 5 o'clock on Thursday any other amend- 
ments that may suggest themselves to Senators can be discussed 
under the 10 and 5 minute rules. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What reason has the Senator for ob- 
jeeting to a five-minute speech upon an amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is provided for in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the Senator's pardon. After the 
hour of 5 o'clock there will be no opportunity to be heard. 


I understand the Senator from Georgia 


The Senator from Georgia 


How about beginning at 2 


It is now modified to read 


Mr. SMITH. of South Carolina. Then we are to vote. We 
have got to have some definite period at which to start to vote, 
and I thought three days wus ample time for the discussion not 
only of the bill, which has been discussed at length, but also of 
any amendments that might suggest themselves. I know of but 
two or three Senaturs who want to speak on the bill at any length. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will strike out the 
words “without further debate” and leave the limitation of 
five minutes, I shall not object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
absolutely interminable as now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have on a few 
occasions been embarrassed by the very condition suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Washington 
and I had almost resolved that I would never consent to a 
unanimous-consent agreement for a final vote upon any measure 
in which I had any interest unless a Senator who offered an 
amendment should have at least five minutes in which to ex- 
plain it. I think if this consent agreement was followed by a 
proviso that after 5 o'clock any Senator offering an amendment 
might have five minutes in which to explain its purport and 
that the chairman of the committee should have five minutes in 
which to reply it would obviate the difficulty which is in the 
minds of some Senators. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from New 
Meszico will allow me, the pending bill does not partake of the 
nature of most bills. The difficulty to which he refers does 
not arise on this bill. The principles are comparatively simple 
so far as this legislation is concerned. We have three days in 
which amendments may be offered, discussed, and disposed of. 
Then, on the last day, from 2 o'clock until 5 o'clock, the oppor- 
tunity is given of offering amendments and speaking 10 min- 
utes on the bill and 5 minutes upon any amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator will recall, 
however, that under a similar agreement the time was occupied 
upon one or two amendments and finally other amendments 
were offered and there was absolutely no opportunity to explain 
them. It seems to me that a Senator should have a right to 
offer an amendment at any time he wants and that he should 
have an opportunity to explain for at least five minutes what 
his amendment means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous- consent agreement? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have modified the agree- 
ment and I think it will meet the objection raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington withdraw his objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object to the proposal as it now 
stands. I will hear what the new proposal is. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have modified the agree- 
ment so that it will read: 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition on 
said calendar day. No Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me say 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is the calender day. 
We can stay until midnight and a Senator will have five min- 
utes to speak upon every amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to suy to the Senator that 
I do not object to a speedy disposition of the bill and in regard 
to this particular proposal I have no ebjection if you limit the 
debate to five minutes to each Senator upon the bill and upon 
each amendment to the bill from to-morrow; but I do object 
to fixing a time for a final vote on the bill without an oppor- 
tunity up to the time the final vote is taken to explain an 
amendment within a limitation of five minutes’ time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Does not the Senator think 
this does that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it does not. It fixes a time when 
all debate shall be cut off—that is, at the end of the calendar 
day. I object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator desires to propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement limiting, as I said before, all 
debate to five minutes on the bill and on each amendment to the 
bill I shall have no objection, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Senator is not to fix any time at all. I have heard those prope- 
Sitions before. It is no matter of concern to me except the 
exigencies that those who are 'n charge say is upon us to expe- 
dite this matter. Those of us who have been here for some 
length of time know the tendency of interminable debate. It 


Then the debate would be 


But the proposition of the 
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seems to me that it is nothing but reasonable that we shall take 
teeenlender coy of Thursday ont let the gelte run on and let 
those who offer amendments discuss them without limitation 
until Thursday, and then from 2 o'clock in the afternoon until 
12 O'clocks thut night anyone who offers sn amendment can 
have an opportunity to discuss it for five minutes. That is what 
I was attempting to meet. I just wanted a definite time at 
which we would know when we would dispose of the bill. There 
are three whole days in which any amendment can be offered 
and anyone can debate it, and then from 2 o'clock until midnight 
on Thursday any amendment may be discussed under the five- 
minute rule, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not necessary, Mr. President, in 
order to dispose of the bill to stay here until midnight of Thurs- 
day or of any other day. I do not think we have arrived at the 
stage of the consideration of this bill when it is necessary to stay 
here all nizht to dispose of it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
that by way of illustration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it could be disposed of much 
earlier than that, for it is now before the Senate; and when 
there is no one here on the floor insisting on speaking, the 
Senator can cull for a vote on the bill or on any amendment 
that may be pending. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 


I think not; I merely used 


me— 
Mr. POINDEXTER. It could be readily disposed of by lim- 
iting the debate after a certain time—the time to de fixed to 
suit the chairman of the committee—to five minutes upon the bill 
and any amendment to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As the Senator will remem- 
ber, the proposed agreement says not later than the time indi- 
ected, There are a number of Senators here who think we will 
dispose of the bill before then, The agreement does not say 
that at that particular time the bill shall be voted on and dis- 
posed of, but “not later” than that time. I am of the opinion 
that we will get through with it without the five-minute Umita- 
tion, if the Senator will allow the request for unanimous con- 
sent to be agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations Coane’ by the Senate February 18, 
1918. 
Carirornta DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 
Col. Charles L, Potter, Corps of Engineers, to be a member of 
the California Débris Commission. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
Leo ©. Wilder to be junior hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neer, 
Aaron G. Katz to be aid. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CONSULS OF CLASS 8. 
John A. Embry. 
Austin C. Brady. 
NAVAL CUSTOMS OFFICER. 
John B. Nash to be naval officer of customs in customs collec- 
tions district No. 4. 
RECEIVERS OF Pusric MONEYS. 


Burre H. Lien to be receiver of public moneys at El Centro, 
Cal. 
j Joseph Allen to be receiver of publie moneys at Visalia, Cal. 

George Weaver to be receiver of public moneys at Durango, 
Colo. 

John W. Cloyd to be receiver of public moneys at Sterling, 
Colo. 

Juan N. Vigil to be receiver of public moneys at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

Ashley G. Dawley to be receiver of public moneys at Elko, 
Ney. : 

Alexander X. Campbell to be receiver of public moneys at 
Guthrie, Okla. 
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REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES, 


John E. Robbins to be register of the land office at Elko, Nev. 
Robert R. Wilson to be register of the land oflice at Dodge 
City, Kans. 
POSTMASTERS, 


GEORGLA. 
A. L. McArthur, Cordele, 

Alice B. Bussey, Cuthbert. 

Teressa G. Williams, Greenville. 

George W. Dansby, Rockmart. 

Marion Lucas, Savannah. 

II. O. Crittenden, Shellman. 

Annie P. Harper, Stillmore. 

Vivian Humphreys, Stone Mountain. $ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, February 18, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. | 

Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Creator and Lord of sun, moon, and stars; assailed at times 
by the Psalmist’s misgiving we cry, What are man and his tran- 
sient affairs to Thee? Yet we know of Thy ever-creative innui- 
hence in the earth, for Thou art everywhere. And even the 
humblest of us is subject to the insistent claims of the moral 
law. And we have the sure testimony of thousands that Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peuce whose mind is stayed on Thee. 
Move our faith to Thee, O God, faith in Thy boundless care for 
us and our importance to Thee. And anchor us to right en- 
deavor with that hope that maketh not ashamed. - 

In the solemn hush of night; in the broad light of day, with its 
manifold temptations; in all our sorrows, fears, and joys; and 
in our present view of n world brokenhearted, drenched in tears, 
crimson with blood, choked by smoke and hatred, let us glimpse 
often, we entreat Thee, the unfading glory of Thy majesty nnd 
know the changeless decrees of Thy throne and feel the heurt- 
throbs of Thy tender but conquering love. 

Let us not deny Thee by despair nor forsake Thee by cur 
shame. But let us expect great things from God and attempt 
great things for God. 

Through Him who yielded his place in heayen and emptied him- 
self of all pride that we might be exalted ; who became poor that 
we might be rich; who took upon Himself the likeness of sinful 
flesh that we might obtain the spirit; who died that we might 
have life everlasting. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, February 16, 
1918, and Sunday, Februury 17, 1918, were read und approved. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted to— 

Mr. Boones, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 

Mr. BLACKMON, for four days, on account of official business 
for the Government. 

Mr. Tague, for 10 days, on account of illness at home. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY (H. DOC. NO. 901). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, was ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by acts of Congress approved March 4, 1915, and 
February 28, 1916, I transmit herewith the report of the Unite 
States Bureau of Efficiency for the period from November 1. 
1916, to October 31, 1917, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, 16 February, 1918. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds may 
be permitted to sit during the sessions of the House to consider 
the $50,000,000 housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, asks unani- 
mous consent that his committee may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House to consider the $50,000,000 hous- 
ing proposition. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that the bill that was taken from the Committee on Labor? 


1918. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. We are engaged in hearings 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes in order to have read a letter from the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unant- 
mous consent to have a letter from the Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 16, 1918. 


My Dran Topos Sims: May I take the liberty of expressing the hope 
et ie House may soon be able to take action upon the pending rail- 
Toa ? 

I can not overemphasize the urgent necessity for prompt action in 
this matter. This is the time of the year when the railroads should 
be placing orders fcr essential equipment and making preparation for 
thoxe improvements in their facilities which will enable them to meet 
the great and urgent demands for transportation for which they now. 
not only have insufficient motive power and equipment but, in man 
cases, inadequate facilities, It is a great task to do the requiréd wor 
In time to got the benefits this year. It is my earnest corviction that 
every day's delay in setting this work forward is imperiling the success 
of the war, Hmiting the industrial efficiency, and jeopardizing the gen- 
eral rosperity and welfare of the country. We can not go forward 
with many matters of vital moment until the pending railroad bill 
becomes a law. 

With warm regard, I am, 

Cordially, yours, 
Hon. T. W. Stus, 
z Chairman Committee on Interstate and 
Forciga Commerce, House of Representatives. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9867, the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. £ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, with Mr. 
GARXER in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed $50,000 of the funds derived from the sale of timber 
from the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn.. under authority of the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stats.. p. 137), may be expended by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the logging, booming, towing, and manufacturing of 
timber from burned-over areas at the Red Lake Agency sawmill and 
in the reimbursement from the said timber receipts of the amounts ex- 
pended from other Indian tribal funds in the prosecution of such work. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the paragraph just read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do so for the purpose of in- 
quiring the necessity of including this in a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. It is clearly legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to rotate a fund, contrary to the policy of the 
Indian Bureau and of the Committee on Indian Affairs for 
years. We have never permitted the Indian Office to rotate 
funds of this character. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was not done to make a rotation fund. 
The reason for it is simply to enable them to cut some timber 
that has been burnt over, and that will be lost if it is not mar- 
keted within n reasonable time. The statement was made that 
under existing law they did not have any authority to cut this 
timber, and there did not seem to be any reason why the burnt 
timber should not be cut and marketed, therefore the commit- 
tee made the authorization. š 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I make the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. On what ground does the gentleman make 
the point of order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On the ground that it is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the Chair please, it is work that is al- 
ready under way. They have been cutting some of this timber. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; the Indian Office has 
never had any authority, and the Secretary of the Interior has 
never had any authority to rotate funds as proposed in this bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This does not make a rotating fund. That 
is not the effect of the language. There has been authority 
given and timber has been cut. If the Chair will indulge me a 
moment I will find the’statute and read it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Oh, yes; the Secretary has been 
authorized to cut timber, but the money has been converted 
into the Treasury and appropriated in the regular way. I have 


W. G. MCADOO. 


no objection to permitting them to go ahead and cut this timber 
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and put the money into the Treasury, and provide for its ap- 
propriation in the usual way, but I shall make a point of order 
against the legislation proposed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by “the usual way.” This is the usual way, and is simply ex- 
tending the operations to this burnt-over area. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; he is permitted to use the 
fund arising from the sale of this timber. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, to cut more of it. And why 
should he not? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Because we have never per- 
mitted that sort of thing to be done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why should it not be done? Can the gentle- 
mun state any reason why, at a time when tie Treasury is being 
burdened, we should further burden it by a direct $50,000 ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It happens to be a very large 
subject, and it is an unwise policy to permit any department of 
the Government to do this. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 1 would rather have the reason than the 
conclusion of the gentleman. What is the reason it is unwise? 

Mr; CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is unwise because it permits 
a department of the Governinent to cut timber and sell it and 
get the money for it, and use this money as it may see fit, using 
it as a rotating fund, under the discretion of employees. It is 
a dangerous policy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the gentleman’s ob- 
jection is only to the last three lines of the paragraph? The 
gentleman, I take it. has no objection to allowing $50.000 of 
funds derived from the sale of timber to be used for this pur- 
pose? It is only to the last three lines, I believe, that the gen- 
tleman is raising his objection. The lines that I refer to are 
the following: 

And in the reimbursement from the said ‘timber receipts of the 
amounts expended from other Indian tribal funds In the prosecution 
of such work, 

If those lines were eliminated, would the gentleman have 
any objection to the remainder? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansus. 

tionable. 

Mr. STAFFORD, As I understand. the gentleman's objec- 
tion would then be removed. because they would be limited to a 
fund of $50.000 derived from the sale of timber, for this pur- 
pose, Instead of taking the $50.000 out of the General Treasury, 
This would take the $50,000 from funds that would be derived 
from the-sale of timber on this reservation. I should think that 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the Chair please, I am prepared dis- 
cuss the point of order. In the Indian appropriation bin for 
191G the Secretary is expressly authorized to obtain sawmills 
and cut lands, and use the interest on the funds derived from 
the sale of the timber, and this language oceurs: 

After the payment of all expenses connected with the administration 
of these lands 

And (hat includes the lands inve’ved here 


as herein provided, the net proceeds therefrom shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Red Lake Indians 
and draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. The interest 
on this fund may be used by the Secretary of the Interior in such man- 
ner as he shall consider most advantageous and beneficial to the Red 
Lake Indians, Expenditure from the principal shall be made only after 
the approval by Congress of estimates submitted by the said Secretary. 

Now, an estimate has been submitted by the Secretary. It 
is regularly before Congress, has been regularly presented to 
the committee, and by the committee to the House, and it is 
up to the House to determine whether it wants to make the ap- 
propriation or not. The point of order clearly does not lie. I 
will send the statute to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky answer 
this question r, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. : 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair caught the reading of tha 
statute it provided that the interest should be used as n re- 
volving fund. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I beg pardon, but. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I aided in the preparation of 
that statute, and I do not think it bears the construction placed 
upon it by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course the statute speaks for itself, as 
all statutes do. : 


That would leave it less objec- 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may be permitted to ask the 


gentleman from Kentucky a question f 

Mr. SHERLBY. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the position of the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the interest authorized by this statute can be 
utilized by the Secretary of the Interlor as he may deem 
proper? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is so stated in express terms. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any evidence that the $50,000 
proposed to be appropriated here is a part of the interest? 

Mr. SHERLEY., No; but if the Chair will permit, the very 
next line says that the principal can be used upon cstimates 
submitted by the Secretary and upon appropriation by Congress, 
and that is jast what we are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there an estimate submitted for this? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There was an estimate submitted in due 
course. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That does not come within the 
spirit of the law. The money derived from the sale of this 
timber is placed in the Treasury as other funds are placed in 
the Treasury, and appropriated in the same manner as other 
funds. If it were appropriated out of the funds placed in the 
Treasury as the result of the sale of these lands they would 
not need to refer to it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas to this language. 

After the payment of all expenses connected with the administration 
of these lands as herein provided, the net proceeds therefrom shall be 


covered Info the Treasury of the United States to the ¢redit of the 
Red Lake Indians, 


: That does not have to be appropriated by Congress, and then 
t says: 


Expenditure from the princi 
by Congress of — — 9 — — he 8 soprete 

This seems to come within that provision, Congress having 
3 to itself the right to state how the principal shall be 
used. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The intention is to place the 
money in the Treasury and have it appropriated in the regular 
way, and it is not necessary to refer to it, as in the first part of 
this paragraph, as money derived from the sale of this timber. 
It is in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians and may be 
appropriated on estimates from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman concedes that estimates 
have been sent in for this item? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I assume that they have been. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no doubt about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the de- 
homesteads, public watering places, and stock driveways, te requis 
by the public-land laws, $130,000. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understand the appropriation of $150,000 for the 
examining and classification of lands requisite to the deter- 
mination of their suitability for enlarged homesteads is not 
limited to the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it has no relation to Alaska at all. It 
relates tq lands in a homestead act which we passed which 
requires their classification before they shall be open to home- 
steaders. There are several hundred thousand now waiting to 
go on these lands, and there has been a very insistent demand 
that the work should go forward. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For temporary and auxillary clerk hire and for substitute clerk, hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class 


ost offices and cr! — and suxillary clerk hire at summer 
Pinter resort post o ces, $1,800,000, aes 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, many statements have been 
made in this House about the trouble with the mails going to 
our soldiers in France. This morning it happens that I re- 
ceived three letters much in the line of others which I have 
received. One was a little different, because it refers particu- 
larly to Christmas boxes. It said that in November the War 
Department issued a circular stating that any box weighing 
not over 20 pounds marked “Christmas box” and addressed 
to a soldier in France and sent so it would be received in New 
York on or before December 5 would be delivered free of 
charge on Christmas morning in France. He says that he sent 
two boxes—one on November 27 and one on November 29—so 
they had plenty of time to reach New York before December 5, 
and that they did reach there, and yet 10 days ago he learned 
from a friend who had received a letter from his son, written 
on Christmas day, that he had received no box from home, 
though he had received several parcel-post packages from other 


people. Neither of the boxes, which were of considerable value, 
arrived at all. He said that the value of: the boxes was consid- 
erable, but the main cause of regret is the disuppointment of 
the boy in France, + 

I have also received a letter from a lady, who says: 

I am writing this letter to call your attention to the mall service io 
the boys in France. My brother jeft Massachusetts in September and 
writes me a letter, dated November 23, that he has received only one 
letter from the good old U. S. A, I have written 15 letters, and bis 
mother has sent him still more. We sent him three packages, none of 
which he has received. He writes that he is very lonesome (he is 
gaty a boy) and very much worried because he does not hear from 

ome, 


In the same mail I received another letter of the same pmr- 
port. It says: 

My son has been in France since the first part of December, and from 
that time to this we have sent bim a Christmas box, mailed letters, 
two or three a week, sent newspapers once or twice a week, magazines, 
Knitted articles—such as helmets, scarfs, sweaters—cigarcttes, candy, 
fountain pen, and things too numerous to mention. I received a letter 
from him yesterday, dated January 27, and up to that time from the 
last part of December he had not received any of the many things sent. 

I state these things in corroboration of the many statements 
which, have been made in the hope that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will inerease its efforts to remedy these shameful mis- 
carriages. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The proceeds heretofore or hereafter received from the diaposition 
of nitrate of soda under the appropriation of $10,000,000 contained tn 
section 27 of the net approver! August 10, 1917. shall be credited to 
the said appropriation of $10,000,000 and be available for the purposes 
authorized in the said action during the period of the existing war as 
defined by section 24 of the said act. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order, to ask the chairman what special reason there is for 
inserting this here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Tho reason was that it eame to the atten- 
tion of the committee that the Agricultural Department had 
obtained a certain amount of nitrates which hud been disposed 
of; that there was a demand for very much more than that. 
And while the Agricultural Department was not certain whether 
it would be able to get additional ships or not, if it could get 
the ships it was desirable to have this money available for the 
procurement of the additional nitrates for agricultural purposes. 
It further appeared that an amendment to this effect was 
placed on the Agricultural bill in the Senate; that the matter 
was agreeable to the Agricultural Committee of the House, and 
it was put up in here rather than in the Agricultural bill to 
make it available earlier should the contingencies arise which 
might make it necessary. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was the very point I was coming 
to. It seemed to me this was a matter that ought to come 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We would not have touched it except with 
the understanding that it was acceptable to the chairman and, 
as I said, to the committee, and that a similar provision was 
pending to the Agricultural bill in the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, it seems to me—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] was the mover in the matter and I think could give 
the gentleman even fuller information than I can, but that is 
my understanding, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
this provision ought to be contained in the bill. My under- 
standing is that the Agricultural Committee will shortly come 
in with another bil! 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest the gentleman let the matter be 
passed for the present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would ask then unanimous consent 
that this matter may be passed for the present 

Mr. SHERLEY. With the point of order pending? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With the point of order pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that this item be passed temporarily with the 
point of order pending, Is there objection? [After n pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For additional for procuring, storing. and furnishing seeds as au- 


thorized by section 3 of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution „ products,” approved August 
10, 1917, including not to ex $5,000 for rent and personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $4,000,000, which may be used as a re- 
yolying fund until June 30, 1918 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 3, after the figures “ $4,000,000,” insert: 

* Provided, That the 5 of Agriculture may sell the sald seed 


to farmers on security approved by the Secretary and under rules and 
regulations prescribed by hin z ii : 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the ameminent. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman. there has been a great deal of 
discussion throughout the country during the past two months 
in regard to Congress making an appropriation for encouraging 
the sowing of the lurgest possible acrenge of grain crops next 
spring. In the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
held a few days age. Food Administrator Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
stuted that in his judgment it was advisable for the Government 
at this time to do everything possible to encourage the sowing 
of the greatest possible acrenge of spring wheat next spring. 
He stated nt the hearing that it was quite evident that there 
was going to be a shortage of whent in the country this year, 
and as all winter wheat had already becu sown the only thing 
that could be dene now to increase the acreage of wheat would 
be to encourage the sowing of a greater acreage of spring wheat. 
There are a number of districts in the country where there was 
a crop failure of spring wheat last year that can be greatly 
helped out if the Secretury of Agriculture is given by Congress 
the right to sell seed wheat on time to farmers who will put it in 
anl increase the crop of spring wheat. My amendment provides 
that this wheat can be sold on time. on security approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and under rules aud regulations pre- 
seribed by him. 

Mr. FLOOD, Win the gentleman yield for 2 question? 

Mr. NORTON, I will. 

Mr. FLOOD, What is the suggestion of the gentleman as to 
where this whent will be stored and sold? 

Mr. NORTON, It should be stored in and sold from the local 
elevators in the communities where it is to be sown. I will say. 
ns far as the needs of my State are concerned I believe they have 
been already largely taken cure of. Recently the Legislative 
Assembly of North Dakota met in special session and amended 
and extended the provisions of the county seed-bonding law of 
the Stute. Under the provisions of this amended county seer- 
bonding law the need for seed in my State can be pretty well 
tuken care of. There is, however, need in many parts of the 
country for the legislation which my amendment proposes. Its 
adoption would largely Increase the »ereage of spring wheat 
to be sown next spring in Montana, Wyoming, and North and 
South Dakota. 

Mr. FLOOD, Now. is the proposition to have the Government 
buy this wheat and send it to each county in those States and 
have from here a distribution of seeds? 

Mr. NORTON. The purpose ef my amendment is this. to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture, where seed cun not he ob- 
tainen in any-ether way by farmers who are prepared to sow 
the seed properly to sell seed to them on time and under rutes 
and regulations prescribed by him to safeguard the Government. 
J have talked the mutter over with the Secretary, and I am 
certain thut in the administration of the provision proposed bv 
my amendment he will be very conservative. He would. I am 
sure. only authorize the sale of these seeds on time when and 
where the carrying out of this policy would greatly encourage 


Purchases of seed that are being made under the provisions of section 3 of Public No. 49. $2,500,000. 
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sowing a greater crop acreage next spring and where the sowing 
of this increased acreage would be likely to benefit the whole 
Nation through a large addition to our total food supply at the 
next harvest. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, in exercising that privilege he will, of 
coume erent credit only to the farmer who could not get credit 
ocally ? s 7 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. Then he is granting credit to people who are 
not entitled to credit from a financial point of view. and as a 
result the Goverument would have in a Short time bills against 
every bankrupt farmer who wanted to buy wheat? 

Mr. NORTON, Oh, I do not think tat is so. I will say 
this to the gentleman: I think the need for an increased snp- 
ply of foodstuffs is so great in this country at the present 
time that the Government would be well justified in adopting 
the policy of advancing money on time to supply seed to be 
sown in agricultural districts of the country where, under ordi- 
nary circumstunces, good crop yields will be returned much 
more than sufficient in value to pay all the expenses for the 
seed furnished and for the sowing, harvesting, und marketing 
of the crops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment, 
and I would like to have a little time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the point of order. 
Does the gentleman desire to be heard on the point of order, or 
does he desire to discuss the merits of the proposition? The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from North Dakota. I am afraid that the 
committee hus gone further in fhis respect in granting an ap- 
propriation of 84.000.000 for the purchase of seed in this emer- 
gency thin it ought to have gone. At any rate, it has appro- 
priated ample. The proposition smacks a little too much of 
paternalism to suit me. and I represent an entirely agricultural 
community, Lwould do nothing to hamper this grent industry. 
I have read with interest the extended hearings on this suh- 
ject, and there is not a word with regard to a shortage of 
wheat seed; not a word with regard to the need of cotton seed; 
hot a word with regard to the shortage of barley seed or flax 
seed; certainly not a word as to the need of peanuts; and the 
Secretary of Agriculture came before the committee and said 
that because of the cold season last year, especially in the 
Northwest and Middle West, there was a great amount of soft 
corn, in some localities the moisture being as high as So per 
cent, and in but a few was the moisture as low us 20 per cent. 
And the department has felt that the farmers in the corn belt 
were going to have trouble in buying suitable seed corn for the 
spring planting. We have here an estimate of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase seed. His estimate is as follows: 
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Now, the Department of Aericulture proposes to spend the sum of $4,000,000, as follows: - 
f Pian of expenditures under the proposed emergency item of $6,000,00) far the purchase and sale of seeds, 
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Let us look at this estimate, $750,000 with which to purchase 
seed mts. We never had a better out crop than we had last 
year throughout the length and breadth of the United States. 
and every bushel is suitable for seed. And yet at a time when 
oats were selling around 60 cents a bushel it is proposed to buy 
them for a dollar a bushel and sell them to the farmer at a dollar 
a bushel when the farmers can buy the seed oats for much less 
There is something out of joint here. 

What else did he propose to do? In time of war he intended 
to spend $250,000 for the purchase of seed peanuts. Not a word 
in the hearings with regard to peanuts. Is there a scarcity of 
peanuts for seed? No one has said there was, so far as I can 
know. If there is, ought we not to have heard something about 
it? Why, then, should gur Government loan $250,000 to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to buy peanuts? 

Now, I know nothing about the cotton situation, and yet the 
Secretary of Agriculture proposes to purchase $200,000 worth of 
cotton seed. Is there a shortage? If so, to what extent does 
it exist? How far would $200,000 worth of cotton seed go to 
relieve the situation in the South if there is a demand for cotton 
seed becuuse of poor seed or of shortage? 2 

Take it in my own section. It is proposed now, in the face of a 
great shortage, to purchase only 50,000 bushels of seed corn. 
That amount of seed corn is not enough to plant the corn in two 
of the counties of my district. I doubt if it is enough to purchase 
enough for one. And at the same time they propose to buy 125.000 
bushels of soy beans, and anybody who knows anything about 
that part of the country knows that there is not one farmer in 
a hundred growing soy beans, Is this an attempt to deprive 
the corn farmer of seed corn and force soy beans on him in- 
stead? 

Now. what is the situation? There appears to be a total lack 
of comprehensive knowledge with regard to these seeds, the needs 
of the country so far as the things in which there is a shortage 
are concerned. There was a good reason to do something for 
seed corn in the corn belt, because we had the poorest crop of 
corn so fur as quality is concerned that we ever had, and busi- 
ness men and farmers and bankers look with some apprehen- 
sion on the coming spring so far as having a quality of seed that 
can be relied on is concerned. Throughout IIlinois and In- 
diana and Iowa and Missouri and Nebraska, in those corn 
States, what did these men do? The farmers organized through 
their local agents, and with the aid of the banks and business 
houses and manufacturers they took a census of the corm that 
was suitable for seed purposes. In my own State the governor 
required a comprehensive survey to be made, and those reports 
are coming in, and all the corn of last year that is suitable for 
seed corn is being located and conserved, and the corn of last 
yeur thut matured so that It would make good seed corn is being 
set aside. The business man and the farmers and the bankers 


are doing that work. And this fund will go to but a very limited 
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extent to relieve that situation, What is true in Iowa I con- 
clude to be true in the corn belt. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REAVIS. Has not that survey disclosed that, generally 
speaking, the 1917 crop is unfit for seed corn in that locality? 

Mr. GOOD. The survey, according to a dispatch that 1 saw 
from one county in my State, and it is a representative county, 
showed that there was about 2 to 5 bushels per school district 
of shortage, taking into consideration the corn that was raised 
last year that was suitable fur seed. I think this estimate in- 
cludes the corn of the 1916 crep that had been preserved und 
could be used for seed, : : 

Mr. REAVIS. What I am trying to learn is this: Is pructi- 
cally all the seed corn suitable for your locality confined to the 
1916 crop? 

Mr. GOOD. I think a great deal of it is; but there is some 
good seed corn in the 1917 crop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. I take it the gentleman knows that at the 
present time the Food Administration is trying, by regulations 
which it is putting into force, to reduce the consumption of 
wheat during the coming six months in this country 30 per cent, 
and that this policy is being resorted to on account of the great 
needs of this country and our allles for wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. I take it the gentleman knows that, as far as it now can 
be seen, there is going to be a large shortage in the wheat crop 
of this year. Would the gentleman, then, be opposed to buving 
the Secretary of Agriculture given the right to furnish seed 
wheat on time to farmers in districts where they could not 
otherwise secure seed, if on being so supplied with seed wheat 
they would plant it, cure for it, and harvest it and add greatly 
to the Nation's total wheat supply for this year? 

Mr. GOOD. No; if they could not otherwise get it; but there 
is no community in the whele United States that is so unputri- 
otic that would not respond and furnish the funds to purchiuse 
seed wheat to seed every acre of available land. and the gen- 
tleman knows it; and the gentleman knows that in his own 
Stute . 

Mr. NORTON. If what the gentleman asserts is true, then if 
the authority proposed by my amendment is given the Secretary 
of Agriculture he would find no occasion to use it. 

Mr. GOOD, I think there might be very good reason for some 
activity on the part of the Department of Agriculture, but I 
think we are going too far, and even with this reduced appropria- 
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tion, I think perhaps it is more than it ought to appropriate 
for the purchase of seeds whether there is a shortage or not. 
I am for the provision, but I think that we ought not to extend 

Government agencies in this direction; we should limit this 
authority, We are purchasing cotton seed and peanut seed and 
oats. At the time this estimate was made oats were selling for 
about 60 cents 2 bushel. Farmers could buy them for that sum. 
And it is here proposed to pay $1 a bushel, and they will cost 
that amount plus costs of administration, 

And I notice in the estimates for storage it is proposed to 
spend considerable for storage here in the District of Columbia. 
There is no need for storing a bushel of corn, or peanuts, or 
anything of that kind here in the District of Columbia. The 
need Is in the localities where they raise these things, and 
therefore need the seed for the coming spring. 

Mr. NORTON. I quite agree with the gentleman in that. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not believe the Government ought to go 
into the business of extending credit to the farmers for these 
purposes, and I do not believe the farmers of the United States 
want it. Under all the circumstances not a dollar should be 
expended for peanuts, and not a dollar for other seeds, except 
where there is actual shortage in certain localities. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the fact that the Government 
might stand to lose something in granting credit by furnishing 
seed for these people in the Northern States in order to increase 
the wheat raised is not conclusive to my mind. The Government 
has undertaken to encourage the farmers of the Northwest to 
produce food in large quantities, and the Government can not 
expect to go the whole way in the matter of encouragement 
unless it will take some risk itself. 

Throughout the States of lowa, Nebraska, Illinois, and other 
States people who feed cattle have responded to the appeal of 
the Government to place every possible pound of meat upon 
euch brute for the purpose of having a lurge food production. 
They patriotically went into the markets last fall and 
bought feeders at from 10 to 12 cents a pound. Now, after 
they have fed them at large expense high-priced grain and hay, 
they are unable to get much, ff anything, more than the price 
that they paid per pound. Everybody who ever fed a steer 
knows that means a large loss to every owner of every finished 

' steer. On present market prices there is a loss of from $10 to 
$30 on every finished steer, In common with many of my 
neighbors, in obedience to the appeal of the Government for a 
maximum of meat production, I am finishing some at a loss; 
the lighter ones will probably pay out. 

So if the Government of the United States is asking the 
farmers to increase their acreage of wheat. we know that the 
only opportunity now is to increase the spring-wheat area. If 
the Government is asking the farmers to increase their acreage, 
it should not be so finicky about the possibility of suffering a 
small loss, 

1 do not think the people in my State would profit much by 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Norton}. That is a newer State, confined largely to 
spring wheat, while our State is a dual wheat State—winter 
and spring. From statements I heard made by men living in 
North Dakota, as well as by Representatives here on the floor. 
it appears that there are large areas up there which will go 
unsown unless some substantial aid is given. The mere fact 
that the Government is running a little risk when it is asking 
that a great risk shall be run by the farmer who will furnish 
the land and the toil is to me not conclusive. The amendment 
of the gentleman from North Dakota should prevail. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to op- 
pose the amendment. 

This paragraph proposes to give 84.000.000 to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the uses of a revolving fund in connection 
with the procuring, storing, and furnishing of seed, on the 
ground that it may be necessary as a wur-emergency measure. 
This item may be all right at the present time, but it looks like 
an entering wedge for a larger distribution of seed concerning 
which a propaganda is sweeping over the Northwest and cer- 
tain other sections of the country. I regret to make this com- 
ment in the absence of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Baer]. who seems to be the leading exponent of this new idea, 
and who has introduced a bill which has been widely commented 
upon throughout the country, particularly in the country press; 
but his bill appropriates $50,000,000 for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seed, for which the Government is to take the 
promissory notes of such selected farmers as are fortunate 
enough to get the seed on these terms. 

I think it well to call attention to the importance of the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 
It is a bold and radical departure from the existing order, See- 
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tion 4 of his bill, which has been widely commented upon in the 
country press, provides that the money therein appropriated 
shall be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in the pur- 
chase of seed and grain in connection with the necessary expense 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of the act, and that the 
grain and seed shall be sold and distributed to the farmers and 
stockmen mentioned at a price not to exceed the cost to the 
Government, the purchaser to give a promissory note therefor, 
payable one year from date, to the Treasury of the United States, 
and bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

Now, this project is being widely discussed. It is proposed 
to reach into the Treasury of the United States in these times 
of war and take out $50,000,000 to buy seed to be turned over to 
certain stockmen, farmers, and ranchmen in certain States on 
the strength of promissory notes, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no evidence that 
they are to have collateral property. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not the United States advancing now at 
least 30 per cent to certain manufacturing concerns to obtain 
supplies that they deem of importance to the winning of this 
war, and is there anything more important than the matter of 
production of food for the winning of this war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have heard that the admin- 
istration is sanctioning certain advances to manufacturers and 
munition makers and others for the purpose of producing muni- 
tions of war. 

Mr. SLOAN. You have heard that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have heard, I may say, 
almost the whole story in committee. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. That is by virtue of the law passed by 
the last Congress, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. i presume it is by virtue of 
law, war-emergency law, otherwise the administration would not 
have followed this method. But the method is subject to abuses 
even during the war. 

I have little to say about the question of lending or advancing 
80 per cent to munition manufacturers, except that in that case 
there is property upon which the Government may fall back to 
recoup its losses, I presume the administration is wise enough 
to protect itself in regard to advances thus made for the purpose 
of hastening war preparations. But I question whether we have 
that protection in connection with this $50,000,000 seed propo- 
sition. We have there only the individual promise to pay. We 
have run wild in the matter of expense due to the war. We 
have advanced and loaned money to munition makers for the 
production of war material. and we have aided the farmers, 
but I doubt whether we have yet arrived at that stage of 
paternalism in the United States where we are prepared to 
use the tax money. of the people to make advances te men who 
have only something in prospect to redeem their promises. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, it may take a great war to 
shake the reactionary and stand-pat proelivities of my good 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Ile is treating this 
proposition very lightly. I believe the most serious condition 
that confronts the United States in any of its present activities 
in preparation for this war is the crop of 1918. 

I want to tell the gentleman something about the section of 
the country that produces a good deal of foodstuffs as well as 
practically all the cotton that goes to clothe the people of this 
country. These big northern contractors who have been sent 
down there to build these great Government works—and it 
leoks now as if nobody could build anything in that eountry 
except one of these fellows from away off, and mighty few local 
contractors can do anything in that country—they come down 
there and they utterly disregard how they gather labor. They 
do not care if they take every band off of n man’s farm. They 
do not care how much they disrupt a man's business, just so they 
get the labor they want. Now. what is going to happen? In the 
first place, since December, 1916, up to the 81st day of Decem- 
ber, 1917, 112,000 negroes left the State of Georgia alone. They 
were attracted by the high prices paid for labor in the great 
civic centers. The draft came along—very properly—and it has 
taken a great many of the boys off of the farms. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the difficulty in the 
factories. They have taken them out of the factories in a 
larger percentage and have disorganized them. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is true; but here is a preposition to 
increase the supply of food, and I assume that Napoleon was 
right when he said that an army travels on its stomach. I am 
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trying to show you that this Government has got to do radical 
things to encourage the production of food for this year, and 
you can not wait until April or May to do it. You have got to 
do it now, and, in my judgment, you can not give the farmers 
of this country any too much encouragement to produce food. 
Some of you gentlemen were very anxious to fix a price on 
cotton that would not pay for the cost of planting. I will ven- 
ture the prediction now that if they use every available man 
and every available mule in the South to put cotton seed into 
the ground there will not be 9,000,000 bales of cotton produced 
in the South in the year 1918. 

Mr. KNUTSON.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does.the gentleman think there is any more 
reason for fixing the price of wheat than there was for fixing 
the price of cotton? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not any, if you fix a minimum, What was 
the use to fix a price on wheat if you did not fix the price of 
the manufactured product somewhere? What is the use of fix- 
ing a price on raw cotton if you turn your cotton mills loose to 
charge 40 or 50 cents a yard for cotton cloth? When we fix a 
price on cotton we are going to save the people of this country 
from paying exorbitant prices for the manufactured cotton, be- 
cause we are going to fix a price on that, too, on a cost-plus 
basis. Mark that prediction. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman that he had 
better ask the President why the consumers have not been 
looked after. P 

Mr. HOWARD. The consumers are being looked after; but 
the trouble about this whole war is. in some quarters—and it 
is pretty well distributed over the country—that there is a 
good deal of patriotism exhibited when there is a dollar of 
profit in it; and if you can fix some plan to stop the profiteers 
from operating right now during this war, and will present it 
to this Congress so that we can act on it, so as to stop it, the 
Washington Monument will not be as high as an ant hill by the 
side of the monument that the people of this country will erect 
to your memory, Now, you get busy and see what you can do. 
Applause. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well. I am not President. 

Mr. HOWARD. Thank the Lord for that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman. J do not come from an agri- 
cultural district. At the same time I believe that next to the 
need of ships our greatest need, and the most disquieting situa- 
tion to-duy, is the production of food for this coming year. So 
I think everything we can do which is going to stimulate food 
production we ought to do. I heartily acquiesce in this proposi- 
tion of the committee, and my only fear is, as the gentleman 
from Towa indicated, that it is not large enough or rightly 
proportioned to accomplish the purpose intended. But as there 
is a revolving-fund proposition wrapped up in it, it may ve 
that it will achieve more than I expect. From all I can learn, 
it seems to me that what is troubling the farmers and prevent- 
ing their setting out for an enormous production of foodstuffs 
this year is not only the lack of seed but a fear of the lack of 
labor. And it seems to me that we ought also—although perhaps 
that is a matter exclusively within the power of the adminis- 
tration—to provide, just as far as we can, that a labor supply 
shall be given to the farmer, because he is not going to buy 
seed and sow seed if he does not think he can reap the crops 
when they mature. As I understand it, last year enormous crops 
lay and rotted simply for lack of labor to harvest them. I 
think the remedy is either by arranging the draft law so that 
farm laborers shall not be taken or by paroling men from our 
eantonments to go back to the farms, so that the farmers can 
have the skilled labor which they need to harvest the crops, and 
therefore stimulate the farmers to plant this spring. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the short- 
age of labor which troubles the farmer also troubles the ship- 
builder? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And is it not true that the 
shipbuilder is just as important in this war as the producer of 
food? 

Mr. GILLETT. I said at the beginning that it seemed to 
me that to-day the first instance where we are likely to fall 
down is on shipping, and next œ food, but the trouble has been, 
I think, that a large part of the farm labor, even before the 
draft, was drawn away from the farm by the attractiveness of 
the wages paid by munition factories and shipyards; so that 
eyen before the draft began the farmer had a very small quota 
of labor compared with what he had before and compared 
with what he needs. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman certainly woulé 
not take labor away from the shipyards or from the great in- 
dustrial establishments and send it back to the farms again? 

Mr. GILLETT. I said the only proposition that occurred to 
me, or the easiest one, is to send the experienced farmers from 
the cantonments and the National Guard camps: 

Mr. NORTON. That is just exactly the point, that the mer 
are being drawn from the farms to the shipyards where they 
are paid from $6 to $15 a day, and a man can not afford to stay 
on the farm and raise wheat at $2.20 a bushel. The farmer 
who raises that wheat can not afford to pay more than $2 a 
day for help. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the administration already 
has in mind some military proposition looking toward the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the Army for industrial purposes. or n part 
of it, when occasion may demand, and legislation to that effect 
is under consideration. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am much obliged to the gentleman; I am 
not in the secrets of administrative legislation as much as is the 
gentleman frem Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would accept that as a compli- 
ment if I thought there was a compliment in it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that it has not 
been the draft that has drawn the men away from the farms 
but the allurement of higher prices elsewhere. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the draft also. 

Mr. TILSON. The figures show that the percentage of men 
drawn away from the farms and inducted into the military 
service hus been almost negligible. The percentage has been 
very small. I call the gentleman's attention to the report of the 
Provost Marshal General. The real point is that they have been 
drawn away from the farm to chese other places that pay them 
very much better than they were ever paid on the farm. There 
has been little difficulty from the draft itself. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, we recognize that the farmer enn 
not pay larger prices and still sell his produce at a profit. and 
therefore he is tempted not to increase production to the point 
that the country needs. ; 

Mr. TILSON, That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if the Chair 
would inform the committee what the matter is now pending 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). It is an 
amendment to which a point of order has been reserved. 

Mr. CANNON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I gave notice when the bill was taken up 
that I would offer an amendment to this section, and I desire 
to offer an amendment as a substitute to the amendment now 
pending against which the point of order is reserved. Can I 
offer that amendment now with the point of order reserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been called for. 
Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on his demand? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; Mr. Chairman, let the brethren talk. 
[Laughter.] . 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of 
order. Section 8 of this law provides: 

That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is 
or may be a special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for 
the production of food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or 
contract with persons to grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish 
them to farmers for cash, at cost, including the expense of packing 
and transportation. = 


I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph in the bill is in aid of 
section 3, the food survey law. That provides that the Secre- 
tary shall sell for cash. The amendment provides that the 
Secretary shall have authority to sell it for credit. That is aa 
enlargement of the power of the Secretary; it is legislation 03 
an appropriation bill and is out of order. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment as a 
substitute for the paragraph. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment ti 
the paragraph. Would not that come in ahead of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming? . 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to perfect the paragraph 
comes in ahead of the substitute. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know whether it is to perfect 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmem 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word“ fund.“ line 4, page 76, add “and a like revolving 
fund -of $4 000.000 to ivan for the purchase of machinery.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chuirmau, I make a point of order to 
that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That involves the same point that the 
Chair has alrendy ruled upon. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, it has been said that what 
the farmer needs is more labor, that although we muy buy 
them the seil or sell it to them, yet if they have not the labor 
to do the work they cun not produce the crops. It is manifest 
to anybody who knows anything nbout a furm that if we have 
the proper machinery we can produce larger crops with a much 
smaller amount of labor. There are many farmers in the 
country who would put in more crops, purchuse seed, nud raise 
more for the American people, but they are absolutely unable 
financially to purchase the machinery necessury to carry on 
the farm according to modern ideas. My amendment would 
help them in this way. You could lend the man the money to 
buy the seed, or purchase seed) and sell it to him. and at the 
same time you could lend him the money or purchase machinery 
amd sell it to him on time, so that he conld produce a larger 
crop. If we linve proper machinery on the farms we can do 
the labor with one-third less men than heretofere necessary on 
the furm. While the large majority of farmers able to pur- 
chase the machinery and do so. and raise targe crops, there is 
a certain class who are absolutely afraid of debt. as afraid of 
debt as a mun is of fire. These timid, though capable, furmers 
are the ones I wish to reach, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What kind of machinery wonld 
save one-third of the ‘abor on the farm at the present time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Small tractors, drills, ete, a 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have already got them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am talking about the farmer who has 
not them and who has not the money to purchase them. 

Mr. HOWARD. He ean not buy Ford tractors now. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There are a lot of other good tractors 
besides Ferd tractors. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. p 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman know of any small 
farmers who have felt warranted to put in tractors? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I think a small tractor could be used in 
a small feld. 
l Mr. KNUTSON. You have to have at least 80 ncres to make 
t 


pay. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, no; I own farms myself, and you can 
use a tractor on a 10-acre field to advantage. I have used them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam a farmer. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why, a small tractor can be used to ad- 
vantage on an acre of ground. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman were repre- 
senting a bunk to which a request for money to buy tractors 
had been made, what sort of security would’ the gentleman 
require? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that I have represented 
clients and that I have loaned money to farmers all of my life. 
I have leaned it to them on their individual promissory notes. 
and also with an indersement, and 1 huve yet to find a farmer 
who refused to pay his biils when he was able to do so, I find 
they ure nearly ulways able to meet these demunds. I do not 
know that we should compel land security. A farmer can often 
raise hulf or third of the money necessary for the machinery, 
and the balance can be lonned on chattel mortgage on the ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman put the 
Government in the position of providing a fund of 54.000, 000 
with which to buy machinery to give to farmers, taking as se- 
curity for it their promissory notes? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I shonld not want to lend it to all farm- 
ers on promissory notes, but I think that there are many farmers 
to whom the Government can safely lend $4,000,000 in small 
sums with which to buy farm machinery. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman do the 
same thing for a man who came forward and said, “I would 
like to huild a mill, or engage in an industrial enterprise. but I 
have no money ”? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are doing it today. Did not the gen- 
tleman vote the other day to put up houses, investing the sum 
of $50,000,000, for workers at the mills? - - 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


We did not vote on the bill, 
but I would do it bécuuse of an emergency of war, as repre- 
sented by the President. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman not Inok upon food 
as just as much an emergency of war as munitions? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do; but I would Tike 
to have some assurance thut the feod was going to be pre- 
duced. Cotton, for instance, is not fond, yet cotton seed ure 
provided for here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that if you leave it to the farmers 
and give them proper support, you will have thut assurance, 

Mr. FARR. We have appropriated millions of dollars for 
the enlargement of plants for the building of aeroplanes. 
Farm tractors and other lubor-saving machinery would greatly 
add to the production of food so greatly needed, and the Goy- 
ernment could be very helpful in doing this, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly; and we are lending in every 
way for manufacturing munitions and housing and fer build- 
ing aeroplanes, and I think $4,000,000 could be easily risked 
to let the farmers produce larger craps. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman base his amendment 
on a war emergency? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Absolutely. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman accept an amend- 
ment so that city dwellers could get tractors with which to 
plow their gardens? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpzl ] offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: z 

Mr. Monnet offers the following substitute for the paragraph begin- 
ning on line 21. page 75: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the pentyl yale i caused 
by the need for food and seed crops by purchasing or contracting with 
persons who grow seeds suftable for fel Yor Sitio of food crops and 
to store, transport, and furnish such te farmers for cash at ap- 
proximately the cost of the same or on credit with approved security of 
nancial or business organizations guaranteeing the same, $6,000,000 
and this fund may be used as a revolving fund until the Secretary o 
Agriculture determines that no such emergency exists. and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to pay all such expenses, including 
rent, and to empioy such persons and means in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere and to cooperate with such State authorities or local 
organizations or individuals as ne may deem necessary.” 

Mr. SHUERLEY. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairmen. the ſtem far which we are 
providing a deficiency originally was 52.500.000. and out of a 
proposed appropriation of $6,000,000 the committee has granted 
four. This provides for the purchase of seeds und their sale at 
cost. It is a splendid provision of law. Much good hus been 
accomplished under it, but there are conditions in the western 
country that make it impossible for people in considerable areas 
out there to avail themselves of this opportunity to buy for 
cash. The Agricultural Department very properly objects to 
selling to individual farmers on credit, but in our country for 
yeurs past we have in almost every county voluntary organiza- 
tions of bankers and business men who huve gunrunteen 85.000. 
$10,000, $15,000, $20,000, or whatever sum was believed to 
be necessary for seeds, They have guaranteed this amount of 
seed purchased by the farmers. and I think there has scurcely 
been n case where the sums borrowed have not been returned. 
My amendment increases the item in the bill to the amount of 
the estimate, increasing it by $2.000.000, and provides that the 
seeds muy be sold for cush or they may be sold on credit on np- 
proved security of responsible organizations. In other words, 
the Secretary of Agriculture could take udvuntuge of these 
organizations in the various sections of the country where con- 
ditions ef drought—lack of accumulated capital—render it dif- 
cult to secure the capital with which to pay cash for these seeds. 
He could communicate and negotiate with those associations and 
distribute such quantity of seeds in the community as these 
associations, bankers, business men, stockmen, and farmers 
would obligate themselves to pay for. 

Those associations would be very glad to distribute the seeds, 
They would see that they only got into the hands of these who 
would pay for them. The Government would be safeguarded, 
first, by the supervision of these responsible people. and then 
by the fact thut they themselves were responsible to the Gov- 
ernment for payment. We liave a very considerable area of 
western country that has been subjected to exceedingly severe 
drought conditions. Our country is not one of accumulated 
capital. Local organizations are finding it more and more difi- 
cult to advance the money for seeds. We need seeds; we need 
increased agricultural production. We have great areas there 
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where potatoes can he grown in increased quantities, sugar beets, 
wheat, and rye. The Secretary would not take advantage of 
this provision in old communities where there are accumulations 
of capital and where the people locally should obligate them- 
selves to nid those who are needing seeds. It could be utilized 
in all that territory from west Texas which has been suffering 
so severely, on north to Montana, where last year they had a 
dreadful condition of drought among the new settlers who have 
no accumulations of capital and who are not in position to pay 
cash, and the banks in those communities are not so situated 
that they can advance these sums. We are lending aid and 
assistance in every direction for the prosecution of the war. 
Here is a sound business proposition. I do not wonder the 
Secretary of Agriculture dees not want to go into the business 
of loaning to individual farmers. My provision is one under 
which the Secretary would only have to deal with organizations 
here and there, perhaps one in a county. 

Mr: SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman be willing to accept an 
amendment to add to “financial or business,’ “business or 
farmers’ organizations“? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would be delighted to do that. I used 
the terms I did, knowing that my amendment would go out 
on the point of order, to make it very clear to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and others whom we need to persuade to change 
their minds. That we were expecting them to depend only 
upon-very reliable people, not that farmers are not just as re- 
liable as the folks in town, but I suggested business organiza- 
tions, bankers, and business men to emphasize the business 
nature of these organizations. Yes, organizations of bankers, 
business men, and farmers, such that the Secretary shall know 
that they are reliable and responsible. In our country it has 
been in the main the large stockmen and larger farmers helping 
out with the bankers and business men. Mr. Chairman, this 
item will go out on the point of order, but I am proposing another 
amendment reducing the appropriation under the Holman rule, 
which should not go out on the point of order. That will be 
offered after the point of order is made and sustained to this 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky insist 
upon his point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pend- 
ing, which I offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i offered by Mr. MONDELL for the aph beginni 
21, page Te and 5 on line 4. page 76: ere s pE SRD 

“ For additional for Kerne storing, and furnishing seeds as au- 
thorized by section 3 of the act entitled An act to provide further for 
the national) security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facili- 
tating the distribution of agricuitural products,” approved August 10, 
1917. including not to exceed $5.000 for rent and personal service in 
the district of Columbia, $3,999,000, which may be used as a revolving 
fund until June 30, 1918, and the seeds secured and purchased out of 
this appropriation may be sold to farmers for cash at their approximate 
cost, or on credit with approved security of responsible organizations 
guaranteeing the repayment of same.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment fairly comes 
within the Holman rule. It is in the language of the item as it 
is in the bill, reduces the appropriation $1, and provides that 
these seeds may be sold on credit with approved security to 
certain organizations. The gentleman from Kentucky has not 
pointed out in what way the language is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman’s 
argument. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to know what the gentleman's point 
of order is. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why, that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and therefore not in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Legislation, Mr. Chairman, is in order on 
an appropriation bill under certain conditions if it reduces ex- 
penditures—the amount carried in the bill—which this does. 

Mr. SHERLEY. -If the gentleman has concluded his argu- 
ment, I will be glad to present the reasons why I do not think it 
comes within the Holman rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to hear the reasons, and I am 
very sure the Chair would. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, I did not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, and that is the reason I permitted him to continue 
ad libitum, 


The point of order is made to the amend- 
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Mr. MONDELL. I do not want to take up the time of the 
committee unnecessarily. 5 

Mr. SHERLEY.~ No~, Mr. Chairman, the reason that the 
matter is subject to the point of order is because the legislative 
part of it does not in any sense result in a reduction of the 
expenditure. If the gentleman’s broad contention was true all 
you would have to do touching any amendment to make it in 
order would be to reduce by 1 cent any money item in a bill, 
then add whatever language you pleased, and, according to the 
gentleman's contention, you would thereby be reducing the 
expenditure. But the rule was not made for that sort of a case. 
The rule is that for an amendment to be in order under the 
Holman rule it must be of such a character as to result in a 
reduction of salaries or expenses or the general amount carried 
in the bill. Not even the ingenuity of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wyoming, exerted in a cause that is most dear to his 
heart, that of the farmer, is sufficient to enable him or anybody 
else to show that selling on credit instead of for cash will save 
money to the Government of the United States, and I submit the 
matter is manifestly subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The situation 
developed by this amendment is as follows: The amendment 
first proposes to reduce the amount carried in this paragraph. 
That is perfectly competent under parliamentary law. In addi- 
tion it is proposed for legislation to accompany the reducing por- 
tion of the amendment. But this legislation has no sort of rela- 
tion to the proposed reduction. It is perfectly competent to 
iegislate on an appropriation bill, provided the legislation pro- 
posed necessarily_effects a reduction; but it is just as plainiy 
incompetent to propose a reducing amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill a motion which can be made at any time without refer- 
ence to the Holman rule and then undertake to attach to this 
motion legislation which does not effect the reduction and is not 
in any wise related to it. 

Now, that is the situation presented by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvet1], and his amendment 
is plainly out of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GOOD and Mr. MORGAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa, a member of 
tue committee, submits an amendment, which he will send to 
the desk and the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: At the end of line 4, on page 76, 
insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used for the purchase 
of seeds of any kind except in cases where the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall find there is a shortage of seed of such variety.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to do anything 
to cripple the Department of Agriculture in this regard. I do 
not want to do a thing that will prevent the largest possibie 
production of agricultural products, but I want to say frankly 
and earnestly that I am amazed at the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to what they did with the 
82.500.000 appropriated for this purpose and what they now 
proposed to do with the $6,000,000 asked for. 

I have objected to river and harbor appropriations because 
they were trades, and I am opposed to this because it seems to 
be on the same kind of a basis. For instance, under the $2,500,- 
000 appropriation we find the Secretary purchased, for Texas, 
corn. $75,000; cotton, $290,000; sorghum, $310,000; peanuts, 
$215,000—or $890,000. Then for the Northwest—Monfana and 
North Dakota—barley, $339,500; flax, $210,000; oats, $250,000— 
or $800,000, the same amount that was given to Texas; and 
then corn for the Northwest. And, mind you, in these hearings 
the only thing that is pointed out by the department where 
there is an actual shortage is in corn; and yet ail the rest of 
the corn-producing part of the country outside of Texas was 
only given $610,000. Six hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars were spent by the department for corn seed, the only seed 
mentioned by the department where there is an actual shortage, 
but $215,000 was spent for peanuts. Are we going to win this 
war by raising peanuts? There is not a word here that there is 
a shortage of peanuts or that the peanut seeds are defective; yet 
the Secretary of Agriculture. out of this appropriation of 
$6,000,000, is asking for peanuts $250,000, in addition to the 
$215,000 already spent for such purpose. Not a word that there 
is a shortage of cotton seed, and yet he wants $500,000 for 
cotton seed. Not a word that there is a shortage of sorghum 
seed, and yet he wants $500,000 for that. : 

Now, I know nothing about a shortage of these seeds. There 


may be a shortage. But I want to say that the man, I care 
not what his position may be, who will say that there is a shortage 
in the United States of oat seed, that the yield in the United 
States is poor, does not know what he is talking about; and 
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yet they propose here to spend of the $6,000,000 estimated for, 
$750,000 for oat seed where there is no shortage at all. 

Now, what does the amendment accomplish? It does not 
strike down by a single penny the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculiure to purchase seed, but it does provide he shall not 
use this fund except to purchase seed where there is a shortage, 
and he will determine where there is a shortage. That is just 
what we want to accomplish; and yet under the administration 
of that law we are not accomplishing that at all. We are giving 
certain sections of the country, whether there is a shortage or 
not, the benefit of this revolving fund and the right to purchase 
seed where there is a shortage, and I am opposed to it. I think 
the amendment ought to be adopted, for I think we ought to put 
a limitation on the use of this fund. I do not believe it is sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. SLOAN. One word. You have “variety” there where 
you should have “kind” or “ species.” 

Mr. GOOD. I ask to modify the amendment by putting in 
the word “ kind ” instead of “ variety.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the amend- 
ment appears in the form of a proviso and a negation, it is. in 
point of fact, an affirmative statement, and, being afirmative, 
is legislation and subject to a point of order. As I caught the 
reading of the amendment, it provides that no part of this money 
shall be expended unless the Secretary shall find that there is a 
shortage. Now, the law under which the provision is made 
provides for the expenditure whenever in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture there may be a special need. This re- 
quires the Secretary to spend the money if there is a shortage, 
and whether there is any need or not. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman think there could be a need 
for seed if there was not a shortage? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, manifestly, yes. Although I am not a 
furmer, I can imagine that situation. There may not be a short- 
age of seed and yet a considerable shortage in the right kind of 
seed, and therefore a need to get the right kind of seed. And 
manifestly the question of need, ability to acquire, the seed 
within the time and at the place and locality, and the price, are 
the things which determine the Secretary’s action, whereas the 
gentleman would want him to buy seed whenever there was a 
shortage of seed. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not want to do anything in this regard that 
I think would in any way interfere with the proper administra- 
tion of this law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am sure of that. k 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows, and I am sure will agree 
with me, that when we adopted this legislation and gave the 
Department of Agriculture a fund of $2,500,000 with which to 
purchase whenever in the opinion of the Secretary there was a 
bad need for it in any restricted area, and there was a shortage 
of seed of certain kinds, and in order to bring up our production 
to the highest possible point, the Secretary would thereby be 
enabled to furnish those particular areas with that kind of seed, 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be true, but the point Iam making, 
Mr. Chairman, is that while the language is disguised in the form 
of a limitation, in point of fact it is not a limitation but an 
enlargement, 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me, if the gentleman will yield a 


Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT (continuing). 
There is no compulsion, 

Mr. SHERLEY. It permits it, and the law does not. The law 
only permits the Secretary to do it when he shall find a need. 
This permits him to do it whenever there is a shortage. There 
may be a shortage without a need. 

Mr. GILLETT. And there may be a need without a shortage. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; but I am arguing the parliamen- 
tary law proposition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand it, the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is that the words“ need” is smaller than the word“ short- 
age” and embraces less. 

Now, it seems to me it is clearly the other way. The law at 
present says that the Secretary shall do it if there is a need. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa provides 
that it shall only be done in case of a shortage, so that it seems 
to me it is clearly a limitation, because it does not strike out 
the present existence, but provides that— 

No part of this fund shall be used for the purchase of seeds except 
am sone the Secretary of Agriculture shall find there is a shortage of 
se 


He seems to suggest compulsion. 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is just it. It requires the doing of an 
affirmative act by the Secretary before the money is expended. 
That is not a limitation in a negative sense. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Secretary now is required by an affirma- 
tive act. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know; but what you are trying to do Is, 
in an appropriation bill, under the guise of a negation, to re- 
quire an aflirmative action on the part of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that is not permitted. 

Mr. GILLETT. Under the guise of a limitation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You have to have an actual negation and 
not simply, under the guise of “ Provided,” to carry an affirma- 
tive action. 

Mr. GILLETT. It will be a limitation if it reduces, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is invoking the Holman rule 
with a limitation. This has nothing to do with the Holman 
rule. The rule is that a proyision to be in order on an appro- 
priation bill, changing the language, must be a limitation upon 
the power conferred. For instance, you can provide that where 
an appropriation was made for the purchase of a certain ship, 
“ Provided, That it could not be expended for a ship of greater 
tonnage than a certain amount.” That would be a limitation. 
But if you said, “ Provided, That it shall not be expended until 
the Secretary of the Navy shall determine that a ship is of a 
certain tonnage,” then you are legislating. It can be made in 
order, but it is not in order. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now the Secretary of Agriculture can do it, 
provided there is a need. This says he shall do it provided 
there is a shortage. 

Mr. SHERLEY.~ It says he shall not do it “except when he 
shall find,” and so forth, which is an affirmative proposition 

Mr. GILLETT. It can easily be said “except when there is 
a shortage.” 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it intended in the language proposed 
that the discretion of the Secretary shall be enlarged or re- 
duced? 3 

Mr. GILLETT. Reduced. 

Mr. SHERLEY, That operates, then, in changing existing 
law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the act of August 10, 1917, which 
authorizes an appropriation of this kind, provides that “ When- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is or may 
be a special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for 
the production of food or feed crops, he is authorized.” and so 
forth, requiring of the Secretary of Agriculture the affirmative 
determination of the needs of the various localities with regard 
to seed for food and forage crops or anything of that kind. 

Now, take the case in a certain community; there may be an 
ample supply of seed. There may be no shortage at all. Yet 
John Jones may need some that he does not possess. In that 
ease the Secretary of Agriculture can go into a community and 
buy for Jolin Jones 100 bushels of oats and turn them over 
to him, when in that very community there is no shortage at all. 

The amendment which I offered simply provides that it shall 
not be used except where the Seeretary of Agriculture shall 
find there is a shortage. How can the Secretary of Agriculture 
determine the needs of a man unless he determines whether or 
not there is a shortage in this or that man’s oat or corn bin? If 
he has more corn than he can plant and otherwise use, he does 
not need it, does he? And so in the determination of the yery 
things provided for by law are the things he must determine 
under my amendment. Ile must determine whether or not 
there is a shortage in every man's crib. If that is not true, then 
I do not understand the English language. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman. the amendment is a limitation on this 
appropriation. I do not care to take up the time of the House, 
beeause if it is thought that I am asking the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to do something in addition to what he is authorized 
to do, I will offer an amendment in another way and remove, so 
far as I can, that objection. I do not think it subject to a 
point of order, and I do not now think it is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. I believe the point of order should be sustained. 
I believe the amendment is clearly subject to a point of order, 
because it is new legislation, for if enacted it would completely 
nullify the provision of section 3 of the act of August 10, 1917, 
which provides: 

That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is 


or may be a special nee. in any restricted area for seeds suitable for 
the pioduction of food or feed crops he is authorized to purchase or 
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contra * to sto hem and to fur- 
nish e dome mk ok oon eee packing 
and transportation. 

Ik this amendment, which limits the right of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase when there is a shortage of a partic- 
ular kins of seed, were enacted. then in the case of the oat erop. 
if there was a larger production of oats in the country thau 
there was the year prior, or whatever yenar the comparison is 
to be made with—and that is not clear in the amendment—then 
the Secretary ef Agriculture would have no right to purchase 
any oats, although there might be a large need for seed onts In 
some restricted districts of the country. The object of section 3 
of the act of August 10, 1917. was to permit the Secretary to 
purchase kinds of seed of which there may be a surplus or a 
shortage grown and to have these seeds supplied to restricted 
area where there was a failure or shortuge of crops last yeur 
and where a supply of the seeds is needed. 

Fant GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Just for information, I want to in- 
quire as to the werds, “ which may be used as a revolving fund.” 
Is that in the present law? 

Mr. NORTON. No, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I do not see the application of 
the Holman rule. How can this be added without considering 
the Holman rule, I can not understand. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The Holman rule requires a limi- 
tation. 4 

Mr. NORTON. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gogol would 
clearly change this provision of the present law and that, ac- 
cordingly, the amendment is subject to the point of order that 
it is new legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. The whole provision is subject to a point of or- 
der, and being subject to a point of order, this amendinent can 
not be. We are amending the law here, making this u revolving 
fund. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where are we amending the law? 

Mr. GOOD. My attention was Just called to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be so, but it dees not make it so. 

Mr. GOOD. The language is. Which muy be used as a re- 
volving fund until June 30, 1918.“ 

Mr. SHERLEY. The law permits it. We are not changing 
the law. 

Mr. GOOD. Where does the law provide that? The law 
does not provide for that at all. Section 3 says nothing about n 
revolving fund. The whole provision is subject to a point of 
order, 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have the right to appropriate for the 
see, and to renpproprinte up to June 30 on a deficiency bill. 

Mr. GOOD. But you make it a revolving fund. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We do; but that is not subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. GOOD. But it is legislation, is it not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I think not, : 

Mr. GOOD. What was it put in for if it does not give nddi- 
tional power? The gentleman well knows that when the money 
came back inte the Treasury for the sale of 100,000 bushels of 
corn, it could not be paid out again 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unless we appropriated it. 

Mr. GOOD. Unless we appropriated it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman assumes that we have 
no right to appropriate for its use and reuse up to July 1. 

Mr. GOOD, I think you are legislating when you make It a 
revolving fund. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not care to delay the bill. I renlly do 
not care whut is done with the point of order. I will deal with 
the merits of the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. A new question is raised in this connec- 
tion, Or course, it must be apparent that if the paragraph 
proposed to be amended is itself subject to a point of order, 
then no point of order will lie against the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The language of the present paragraph, that 
is the original law, to the extent that it makes this a revolving 
fund—loes that make the paragraph of the bill itself subject to 
a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was just going to say that a 
new suggestion is introduced, that the paragraph itself to which 
the amendwent is proposed Is subject to a polut of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the Chair please, the very act itself pro- 
vides for a revolving fund of two and a half millien dollars 
up to June 89, and that is all we do. 

Mr. GOOD. But bere we are appropriating $34,000,000 and 
making that available. 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is the deficiency phase of it that 
makes it in order on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the section to which the gentle- 
man refers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The second paragraph of section 8 on 
page 2 of the act approved August 10, 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the language cited by the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language is— 

For curing, storing. and furnishing seeds, as authorized by section 
3 of this 2 „0440. 
nas this ace, $: TTT T and this fund may be used as a revolving 

If we have the right to appropriate it up to July 1 we have 
the right to appropriate for its reuse up to July 1. There ts no 
I'mit under section 8 as to the amount that cin be appropriated, 
The fact that we reappropriste it, but limit it always to July 1, 
keeps it within the rule. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is right in that regard. Ihave examined the act, and I 
do not believe that anything can be claimed in regard to that 
matter; but I still insist that the amendment is not subject to 
the point of order, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
etn and to ofer one which I think will be unobjectiun- 
able. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send his amendment 
to the desk to be reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmrnt offered by Mr. Goon: Page 76, line 4. after the word 
“vighteen,” insert the following: “ Prorided, That no part of said sum 
shall be used tor the purchase of seed of any kind except where there is 
a shortage of seed of such kind lu the respective districts.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not raise a point of 
order, but I want to be heard on the merits of the proposition. 

The committee had from the Secretary of Agriculture a very 
full statement touching what was proposed to be done with the 
moneys that he had obtained and that he hopes to obtain. Per- 
haps there were some matters which we did not cover that we 
might have eovered, but I submit to this House that not even 
as good a farmer us the distinguished geutleman from Iowa 
Mr. Goop] is in a position to know as well as the Secretary of 
Agriculture what the need is. Now, there may be, and fre- 
quently will be, cases in which there is need to supply seeds 
where there is not a shortage, because the determinntion of a 
shortage is a determination of the entire quantity of sels over 
the country at large, whereus the determination of the need 
is by the act itself limited to restricted ureas, and it is easily 
conceivable, and in point of fact is true, that there are places 
where there is great need, and yet there is no shortuge in the 
kind ef seeds. Take corn. for instance. There is great need of 
a certain character of corn to be had. for plantiug in certain 
areas, but there is no shortage of corn for planting. You can 
find enough corn to plant. You might not find the kind of corn 
desired. But after all, laying aside those matters, what is the 
use of this House undertaking to quibble about this language? 
In the last analysis you have got to trust the intelligence and 
the patriotism and the judgment of the Secretury of Agricul- 
ture and those who act under him, and it is folly to undertuke 
to put language in here that may simply serve to hamper him, 
and which can not make a wise man out of him. 

Mr. NORTON. Nobody questions his patriotism. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. It is net simpiy a question of patriotism, 
but it is a question of judgment. How are you by legislation 
guing to give wisdom to men? If the Secretary of Agriculture 
us not wisdom enough to expend this money without this limi- 
tation he has not wistlonn enough to spend it with the limitation, 
and everybody here knows that is the fact, 

Now, the committee has tried to tske a reasonable course be- 
tween the extremes of this House, between men who wanted us 
to furnish seed free or to furnish it on credit, which would 
amount in many instances to furnishing it free, and some gen- 
tlemen who seem to object to seed being furnished because 
some of the seed is of a certain character and going to certuin 
sections of the country. There is nothing in the appropriation 
that restricts the Secretary and compels him to buy peanuts, 
The plan as outlined is a tentative plan based upon information 
that the department has. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] says there is no need for oats. I submit that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would not have submitted the table he has, 
touching the need of oats for planting. unless there was an 
actual need, and he is in a position to know more about it than 
the gentleman from Iowa. I say that with all proper respect 
for him. Now, let this committee be sensible in the legislation 
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that we pass. We properly could determine questions of 
amount. The gentleman does not seek to limit the amount of 
money, but he seeks to put a limitation on the bill that will 
either be meaningless or will serve to handicap the Secretary in 
ways that can not now be foreseen, and that ought not to be 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am very much sur- 
prised at one argument made by my friend from Kentucky 
(Mr. Suertey], who is one of the most logical, if not the most 
logical, gentlemen in the House. He says that we ought to trust 
to the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture to make proper 
expenditures in this line, to give the Secretary authority to use 
this money wherever he will. If we followed that line of argu- 
ment everywhere, we would not make anything but lump-sum 
appropriations. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I never said 
anything of the kind, There are limitations in the law, but the 
limitation the gentleman is trying to put on has no basis in 
reason, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not inclined to agree with my 
friend on that point any more than I am on the other. Now, 
take the matter of oats. My colleague [Mr. Goop] has shown 
that we have an abundance of oats in the country of the finest 
quality. There is no need of this appropriation unless there is 
actual shortage of seeds, and, as I say, there is an abundance of 
that seed in this country. 

Mr. NORTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON, Take an area of 20,000 square miles in Mon- 
tana aud Wyoming. There was not a bushel of oats raised in 
that section last year. Although there is a surplus in the coun- 
try. might not there be an urgent need of oats in that restricted 
district? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In one sense there might; but the 
farmers in my district need money. I need money myself. A 
Member at my side asks, How much?” More than I get. 
But I know of no reason why the Treasury should supply that 
need, 

Mr. NORTON. The trouble is that it is impossible for these 
people to get the seed there. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That ought to be taken care of in a 
different way. As far as that is concerned, it comes back to the 
same point. Here are farmers that need money; that is what 
they need instead of seed. The gentleman from Dakota says 
that that ought to be supplied out of the Treasury, and the 
argument of the gentleman from Kentucky comes to the same 
thing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, he knows 
that the law provides that seeds shall be sold for cash, and 
the amendment provides that the seed shall not be supplied 
if theré happens to be in the country at large enough seed for 
the needs of the country. One of the difficulties that exists 
to-day is getting the seed in time to certain localities, and the 
kind of seed needed, irrespective of the shortage or supply of 
the country at large. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
think I know something about the oats business, because I come 
from a section where they raise an enormous amount of them. 
I am very familiar with that subject, being from an agricul- 
tural section. I know there is plenty of good seed oats, if people 
have the cash to buy it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Might there not be in the locality mentioned 
by the gentleman from North Dakota a shortage of seed in that 
locality, and would it not be within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to supply that shortage under the terms of 
the amendment offered? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If there was a genuine shortage, it 
could be supplied under the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. The amendment does not provide for a short- 
age in any particular district; it says a shortage of that kind 
of seed. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is true, but it would apply under the 
general terms of the act in a particular locality. It does not 
say a general shortage all over the country. If there is a short- 
age or need in any particular locality, it would authorize him 
to supply the shortage under the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. NORTON. I would not so interpret it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We can not, Mr. Chairman, trust 
these matters to the judgment of any man, except where we 
are compelled by war's emergencies. Especially is this true 
when reason and our own judgment point out limitations which 
ee prevail. I hope the amendment of my colleague will be 
adopted. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, returning to the gentle- 
man from Iowa the bouquet handed by him to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and which he is entitled to, for there is no 
more logical gentleman on the floor of the House ordinarily, 
I do not catch the logic of the argument he just made. Of 
course somewhere in the country there are seeds; otherwise 
we would be in a very bad way, indeed. = 

This appropriation was originally made on the theory that 
there was not a proper distribution of seed; that there were 
large areas in which seed had not been grown and where 
seed was difficult to secure, and we loaned the credit of the 
Federal Government to the farmers for the purpose of secur- 
ing seeds where seeds could be obtained and transporting them 
and selling them to the farmers where they were not to be 
had. That is the purpose of the legislation. Whether it was 
wise or necessary to do that is a matter of opinion. 

But we assumed that it was necessary to do it, or we would 
not have done that thing. Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], if I understand. his amendment at all, would prevent 
the purchase and sale of seed if anywhere in the country 
there. were seeds obtainable. He speaks about oats. Of 
course every farmer in Iowa ought every year to come to 
Wyoming or Montana to buy his seed in order to get good 
oats; not the light, fluffy. stuff that grows down there, that a 
whiff of wind will carry beyond the barnyard out into the 
field. Our purpose of this legislation is to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to go into the regions where they really 
grow good solid oats that weigh 38 to 42 pounds to the struck 
bushel and take them into Iowa, where, I am told, they fre- 
quently grow oats that weigh about 20 or 25 pounds to the 
heaped bushel. . 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman’s statement regarding con- 
ditions in Iowa can 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, well, I will make it Indiana; I do not 
see anyone from Indiana present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman's statement is a sufficient 
explanation. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know that the gentleman from Iowa does 
not want to hamper the Secretary in utilizing this fund. It 
may be that the Secretary has not made as wise a distribu- 
tion as we think he should have made of the money, but we 
hope in that case that the fault will be rectified under the 
new appropriation. A 

This ought to be amended so as to allow the Secretary to 
sell this seed to organizations that will guarantee the re- 
payment of the money. That is what we ought to do, but 
if we are not to do that we at least should not hamper the 
Secretary. We ought to enable him to go into the regions 
where there are good seeds, where they are plentiful. For 
instance, as I said a moment ago, go into the mountainous 
part of Wyoming and get his oat seed. 

Mr. GOOD. Can he get oats there now? 

Mr. MONDELL. In some parts of that country they are 
short. We want a better distribution of them, and that is what 
is proposed under this bill. I am sure that any limitation 
would hamper the Secretary and would not secure the distribu- 
tion that ought to be had. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
the point of order been made? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, we have already had an hour upon 
this. 

Mr. GOOD. I have not had any time on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon this paragraph and all 
other amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then I move that all debate upon this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have an amendment that I desire to offer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That gives the gentleman five minutes for 
his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not like to be restricted in that way. 
Give me 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said 
about the logic of the statements of the gentlemen who have 
discussed this amendment. Permit me now to call the attention 
of the committee to the logic of the amendment. The amend- 
ment is as follows: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used for the purchase 
ae of any kind except where there is a shortage of seed of such 

That is, no part of this sum can be used to purchase any seed 
in any place except where there is a shortage of seed. It seems 
to me the place to purchase seed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be a place where there is a surplus of seed rather than 
where there is a shortage. This amendment precludes him 
from purchasing any seed except in some place where he can 
find there is a shortage of seed of that particular kind. If that 
is logic in the amendment the committee cun make the most of 
such logic by voting down the amendment. It is simply ridicu- 
lous as it now stands. What the gentleman who proposed the 
amendment probably wishes to accomplish is to provide that the 
seed shall only be allowed to be purchased by the Secretary of 
Agriculture when there is a shortage in certain restricted 
districts. The amendment as it now stands would preclude the 
Secretary from purchasing seed except in a place where there 
was a shortage of seed. As the amendment stands, of course 
it can not be and should not be accepted by the committee. Lf 
the amendment were to the affect that the provision should 
limit the Secretary to purchasing seed when there is a shortage, 
that should not be adopted unless it should limit the Secretary 
to purchasing seeds and supplying them when there is a short- 
age in a particular restricted district. That is exactly what 
the provision as it is in the bill would allow. It allows the 
Secretary to purchase the seed and to supply it where there 
is a need for it. The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I shail ask to modify the amend- 
ment by adding in the words “in any restricted area.” so that it 
will obviate all the objection made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHeaiey]. I da not wish to do a thing that wii 
hamper or embarrass the Department of Agriculture. I huve 
high regard for the Secretary of Agriculture. but I want to say 
that no Secretary of Agriculture could go into the details of 
administration of a fund of this kind, and the hearings show 
that the Secretary in administration of the fund relied upon 
some of the bureau chiefs with regard to all of these matters, 
and some of these bureau chiefs differed from him very mate 
ri llx in some of the watters that came before the committee. 
It is estimated here to use $750,000 with which to buy seed 
oats, and If the Secretury investigates the matter he will fina 
that there is no shortage of seed oats. When this estimate was 
made it was made upon the basis of a dollar a bushel, when 
the market price of oats in Chicugo at that time was about 54 
cents. Does anyone think that the farmers of North Dakota or 
Montana are foolish enough te pay a dollar a bushel. the amount 
required here by this bili and the amount which the Secretury 
paid for oats when oats were selling for between 50 and 60 cents 
in the open market? 

I offer the following amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

At the end of the amendment offered by Mr. Goon, add the following: 
“in any restricted aren," so that it will read: 

“Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used for the purchase 
of seed of any kind except where there is a shortage of seed of such 
kind in any restricted area.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman. I offer the following amend- 
ment. which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

Page 76, strike ont the period after the word “eighteen” and insert 
a semicolon and the following: 

“Provided, That no portion of the amount herein appropriated shall 
be used except when seeds purchased thereby shall be sold to farmers 
upon credit.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, as the point of order is re- 
served, I shall first make a few remarks with the idea that the 
amendment offered is in order. I do not think ther: is any 
question but that the amendment is in order. z, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman realizes that 
his time is ranning. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am to have 10 minutes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I thought the gentleman was undertaking to 
discuss the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want time in which to discuss the point of 
order also. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then the gentleman would bave 10 minutes 
additional. I am not willing that he should do that. I am will- 
ing to reserve the point of order for 10 minutes in order that he 
may discuss the merits of the proposition if he desires. 

Mr. MORGAN. All right, thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). The gentleman is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes and under the upanimous-consent ngree- 
ment will occupy 10 minutes in the discussion of both the point 
of order and the merits of the amendment. è 

Mr. MORGAN. This provision in this bill apprepriates 
$4,000,000. Under the so-called food-control act these funds 
must be used in selling seeds te farmers for cash. First, I wish 
to address a few words to the chairman in a discussion of the 
point of order. My amendment does not limit the amount of 
money expended, but does limit the purpose for which it may 
be used. In other words, under my amendment no portion of 
this $4,000.000 can be used except in selling seeds te farmers on 
credit. Now, the fact that my amendment may change the ex- 
isting law does not make it subject to the point of order. For 
instance, I will read here from Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, 
page 630: 

The question arose as to whether this is a limitation merely. If so, 
the amendment is» in order. If not, it is out of order. It is maintained 
that this amend.rent changes existing law. In a sense every limitation 
chauges existicg law If any specific -ondition ts mentioned under 
which an approvriation is to be withheld, that is, pre tante, a change 
of existing law, at leasf to the extent that the whole er a rt of the 
5 can not be expended unless the conditien complied 

Now, then, under my amendment not one single cent of this 
$4,000,000 can be used unless it is used to sell seeds to farmers 
on credit. The entire $4,000,000 might be savet to the Govern- 
ment. My amendment restricts or limits the use of money. 
Hence it is in order as a limitation. That has been ruled in 
many cases, 

My amendment provides that no portion of the $4.000,000 
appropriated under this paragraph shall be used except that 
which is used in the purchase of seeds to sell to the farmers on 
credit. This is clearly a limitation of the use of the moncy 
appropriated, and hence it is a limitation which is in order as 
un amendment to an appropriation bill, It may be said that my 
amendment changes existing law, and is therefore out of order. 
But I have quoted a decision from Hinds’ Precedents, volume 
4, page 639, which clearly points out the fact that every limita- 
tion changes existing law. My amendment is therefore nòt 
objectionable on the ground that it changes existing law. There 
are many authorities which might be cited sustaining my view 
of the proposition. 

Assuming, therefore, that my amendment is not subject to a 
point of order, I wish to discuss somewhat the merits of my 
amendment. It is well to have in mind the history of this 
question. It came up when the food-survey bill was before 
Congress during the last session. 

House bill 4188, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, heeame a law 
August 10, 1917, and as introduced by Mr. Lever and as it passed 
the House, contained in section 4 of said bill the following para- 
graph: 

That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is 
or may be a special need in any restricted area for seeds, suitable for 
the production of food or feed crops, he is authorized te purchase, 
grow, or otherwise procure such seed, to store them, and to furuish 
them, by sale or otherwise, to farmers on credit or other terms at cost, 
including the expense of packing and transportation. 

The foregoing provision did not become a law. The provision 
was modified in the Senate as is found in the act which became 
a law in section 3 thereof, which is as follows: 

That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that there is 
or may be a special need in any restricted area for seeds, suitable for 
the production of food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or 
contract with persons to grow stich seeds, to store them, and to furnisn 
them to farmers for cash, at cost, including the expense of packing and 
transportation. 

For myself I was greatly disappointed that the Senate 
amended this bill limiting the Secretary of Agriculture in 
furnishing seed for farmers to sell for cash only. That, in 
my judgment, was a very grave mistake. 1 thought so then. 
Time has confirmed my original view. 

The object of the law is expressed in its title, “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products, The food-control act, which was a com- 


panion measure to the food-survey act, wus “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense hy encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
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distritiution of food products and fuel.“ No one enn read the 
titles to these bills without being impressed with the idea that 
one of the chief purposes of these bills was to stimulate and 
encournge the production of fvod products. This could be 
accomplished chiefly by two ways, namely. by incrensing the 
acreage planted and by enlarging the yield per acre. In sec- 
tions of the country where the farmers have had good crops 
there would be no demand for the Secretury of Agriculture 
to furnish seed to the farmers. either for ensh or on creilit, 
But it would be altogether different in any section of the coun- 
try where there had been a failure of crops and where the 
farmers would not have the seed nor the cash to pay therefor, 
and could not command the credit necessary to purchase a 
sufficient amount vf sead. 

When the food-control Dill was before the House I sought 
to have it armended so as to provide an ample fund to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish the farmer seeds on 
credit. With this in view. as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of June 22, 1917, page 4426, temporary binding, I 
offered the following amendment + 

That, as a further means of stimulating the production of neces- 
saries, the President, in his discretion, is hereby authorized to loan 
to the farmers of the United States. through such governmental 
agencies as he shall direct, a sum of money not to excecd $50,000,000, 
upon such terms, conditions, and security, and at such rates of inter- 
est, as he shall preeribe, and which, in his judgment, shall be neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply thereof; and the sum of $50,000,000 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out o 
any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
available immediately. 

That amendment was ruled out of order. Whether that ruling 
was correct or not, it was certainly unfortunate that some pro- 
vision was not made, either in the food-survey bill or in the 
food-controt bill, whereby the farmers of the United States in 
drouth-stricken regions could not have been furnished seeds 
on credit at a low rate of interest. s 

It should be borne in mind that the Secretary. of Agriculture 
already has a fund of $2,500,000 which he may use as a re- 
volving fund in furnishing seeds to farmers for cash. This 
would appear to be ample capital for use of the Secretary of 
Agriculture so long as he does a seed business on a cash basis. 
1 doubt the advisability of increasing the capital for this pur- 
pose when it appears to he ample already. 

Furthermore, to increase the appropriation of funds to be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture in selling seeds to the 
farmers for cash seems to be a species of deception to the 
farmers of the country. The word has gone forth that the 
appropriation to aid the farmers in purchasing seed is to be 
increased from’ $2,500,000 to $6.500,000. This is hetd out as a 
great favor to the farmers. But I do not so regard it. A 
farmer who ean pay the Secretary of Agriculture cash for seed 
can pay cash to any dealer or any owner for such seeds. The 
poor farmer who has neither cash nor credit can not deal with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The rich farmer, who has the 
cash, or who has credit, can purchase his seed from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We are therefore helping the farmers who 
need no help, and we are refusing aid to those who need it. 
This is a wrong principle. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand the gentleman wants to strike 
out this appropriation? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; not if I can get it properly amended ; 
but I do not regard it of much value to the farmers or as a means 
of increasing food production. I do not want to be severe. but I 
look upon this proposition to sell seeds to farmers for cash as a 
proposition wholly without merit. When we sell for cash, we 
are doing no more than any dealer will do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, does not the gentleman know it is 
not sold for cash alone but also at cost. That is not what the 
profiteer would do. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, there might be a slight advantage there, 
but the advantage will go amy to rich and well-to-do farmers 
who do not need it. More than that, the Secretary must go into 
the market and buy his seeds from_dealers; he must pay the 
market price; dealers enn buy them as cheap as he can. The 
fariners will save little through purchasing from the Secretary. 

1 do not want to be critical, but. in my honest judgment. this 
provision is worthless to the farmers of the United States. 
Now, I think my amendment is in order. If it is adopted it 
would perhaps save all of this $4,000,000. and it should be 
saved unless it can be used in some way that would benefit the 
farmers of the United States. who need the help, not the rich 
farmers, not the farmers who have the cash to pay. but the farm- 
ers who are poor and needy. Last season out in western Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma the farmers wanted seed wheat. 
Their wheat had been a failure. They had no seed. They had 


no money. The local banks had not the means to finance them. 
Seeding a wheat crop is an expensive proposition. ‘The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could not help them. He could sell only for 
cash. For months our farmers were appealing for help. Soe to- 
day, in the spring-wheat States, the farmers in many localities 
have not the cash to buy seed wheut. We know the need of an 
increased production of wheat in 1918. But the National Gov- 
ernment refuses to help these farmers to secure seed on credit. 
It is u mistake. It is poor policy. If the farmers of the winter- 
wheat States could have purchased seed wheat on credit last fall, 
millions of additional acres of wheat would now be growing in 
the fields. If the Federal Government will now furnish the 
farmers in the spring-wheat States seed wheat on terms or 
credit, the acreage in wheat will be largely increased and mil- 
lions of additional bushels of wheat will be produced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. SHE®SLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. è 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. and the 
N is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

owa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL offers the following amendment: Page 76, line 3, after 
the comma, strike out the figures “ $4,000,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof $3,099,000, and the seeds purchased hereunder may be sold for 
sation gunraatecing repayment ad assuming: the ebene of de 
ing the seeds amongst the farmers.” E 

ae 3 Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on the point 
of order. I am opposed to the amendment; but a few minutes 
ago, when this act of August 10, 1917, was discussed, I find I 
was in errer when I made the statement that the provisions of 
this appropriation, providing that it shall be used as a revolving 
fund until June 30, 1918, were in order. Now, if the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suni] will look at the act 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, all debate except on the 
point of order is ended. 


Mr. GOOD. I am talking about the point of order. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Well, all right. I did not so understand the 
gentleman. 


Wo GOOD. The act of August 10, 1917, provides in section 8 
ni — 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find there is or may be 
n speclal need in any restricted area for seed suitable for the production 
of food or feed crops, he is authorized to contract with persons to 
grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for 
cash, at a cost including the expense of packing and transportation. 

That ends the provision so far as the permanent law is con- 
cerned. Now. the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. SxHeriry] 
referred to section 8 of the same act, but section 8 was an ap- 
propriation and enlarged the provision of law found in section 
3. It enlarged the provisions of section 3 and it died with that 
provision. Is it possible that if this Congress should pass an 
appropriation unauthorized, or add to an appropriation and 
use language by which we enlarged existing law. that in all 
succeeding Congresses it would be in order to offer appropria- 
tions carrying the enlarged provisions? Nowhere in the perma- 
nent law is there a provision for a revolving fund. but when the 
Congress considered that appropriation later on it added to 
the provisions of section 3. So when we put in this provision, 
which may be used as a revolving fund until June 30, 1918. we 
did enlarge upon the provisions of the act to which I have re- 
ferred. The provisions, so far as they refer to that act, were 
only for that fund and for no other fund, for that specific ap- 
propriation, and that appropriation went further than the pro- 
visions of the law giving the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to create this fund and to purchase these seeds. I suggest, 
therefore, to the Chair that the whole provision that we have 
been discussing is subject to a point of order and. being subject 
to a point of order and the point not having been made, the 
amendment offered by the gentieman from Wyoming is in order, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop} is sound; but, further, the 
amendment is not subject to a point of order, because it comes 
clearly under the Holman rule. I offered an amendment a short 
time ago which came under the Holman rule, under some rather 
extreme decisions that have been rendered under that rule, 
decisions that I have not approved, but decisions which would 
have warranted a favorable decision on the amendment 1 then 
offered. I did not urge them because I think there is danger of 
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going far afield under the Holman rule. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] objected to that amendment, because 
while I did reduce the amount carried in the bill the addi- 
tional language did not relate directly to the reduction and did 
not of itself retrench expenditure. 

Now, if the chairman will listen to me, I will point out to 
him the difference between that amendment and this one. 

This nmendment comes under the Holman rule, first. because 
it actually reduces the amount of money in this bill; second, be- 
enuse it reduces expenditures under the bill by providing that 
when these seeds are sold on credit they are to be upon the se- 
curity of organizations that guarantee the repayment and bear 
the expense of distributing the seeds. Clearly my amendment 
not only reduces the amount of money carried in the bill, but 
it would further retrench expenditures whenever the seeds were 
sold on credit. If the seeds are sold for cash, matters would 
stand as they now do in the bill; but if they were sold on 
credit there would be a retrenchment of expenditures, because 
the department would be relieved of the expense of distributing 
the seeds. The organizations I have in mind and have proposed 
are organizations in the county seats. let us say, of the counties, 
of farmers and bankers. of stockmen and business men, who 
guarantee repayment. and who themselves take the responsibility 
of Seeing that the seeds are distributed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman permit a question 
there? è 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, If no provision was made for the seeds to 
be sold on credit and there could be no retrenchments? 

Mr. MONDELL.. If no—— 

The CHAIRMAN, In other words. your amendment provides 
only for retrenchment in cuse they are sold on credit? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. That part of my amendment which 
reduces the amount brings it under the Holman rule. The bal- 
ance follows and is connected with it and in itself reduces ex- 
penditures. . 

As a matter of fact, the amendment as T offered it would be 
in order if it did net reduce the appropriation carried in the 
bill a dollar, because the additional provision in itself would re- 
trench expenditures by providing that if these seeds were sold 
on credit they must be sold on the credit of an organization 
which would distribute the seeds. That would reduce expendi- 
tures by shifting the work of distribution of the seeds. It is 
clearly not subject to a point of order. 

The CH AIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a word. There are two positions taken 
by the two distinguished gentlemen. One is that the original para- 
graph being subject to a point ef order, and no point of order 
having been made against it. any amendment germane to it is in 
order, The answer to that is a denial of the premises, and I 
deny that the original proposition as contained in the bill is 
subject to a point of order. - 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not take that attitude. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language of the law on which all of 
this is based is found not only in paragraph 3. but in the so-called 
food-survey law in its entirety. In section 8 there is a provi- 
Bon carrying $2,500,000 as a revolving fund for the fiseal year 
191 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa temporarily forgot that this is 
a deficiency bill to supply additional money where moneys already 
supplied are not sufficient. To say that where $2,500.000 were 
supplied as a revolving fund for this purpose it would not be in 
order to increase for the same purpose as a revolving sum that 
amount is simply to say that no deficiency is in order on a defi- 
ciency bill. 

Now. touching the argument of the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming—— 

Me GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. Then, following that une of argument. I suppose 
the gentleman would say that the words of the provision here 
which provides for a revolving fund are surplusage, and the 
money can be used as a revolving fund as a deficiency under that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Whether surplusage or not, they do not 
change or enlarge the scope of the previous appropriation at all. 

Now. touching the point made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming |Mr. Monven], the language of his amendment 
is this: He reduces the appropriation by $1,000-instead of $1, 
and then provides that “ the seed purchased hereunder may be 
sold for cash at cast or on credit with approved security of re- 
sponsible organizations guaranteeing repayment and assuming 
the expense of distributing the seeds among the farmers,” and 
then he makes this assumption, that inasmuch as he proyides for 


securing the value of the seeds that are sold on credit, he is 
thereby safeguarding the Treasury. That would be true if—— 

Me: MONDELL. I did not understand the gentleman's state- 
men 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would ‘be true if we were now going 
to sell on credit without any safeguarding, but In point of fact 
we are not going to sell on credit at all. The mistake which 
the gentleman falls into is in assuming that the reduction of 
an appropriation in any amount is sufficient to enable you to 
put in any legislative provision you want under the Holman 
tule, whereas, as I stated a while ago to another occupant of 
the Chair on another amendment offered by the gentleman, this 
is the real rule and should be borne in mind, that to come 
within the Holman rule the language which is submitted and 
which is a change of existing law must of itself be such as to 
result in a reduction of expenditure. 

; Mr. MONDELL. And that is exactly what my amendment 
does. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The reduction of expenditures comes 
by virtue of reducing the amount, but not by virtue of the legis- 
lation you tack on afterwards, and that is a distinction that 
is as wide as a barn door, 

Mr. MONDELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That is ex 
actly what it does do. There is to be no loan unless there is to 
be a saving to the Treasury through distribution by the or- 
ganizations that guarantee the loans. Surely there is a saving 
there. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The saving that comes to the Treasury, 
if any, comés—and, of course, in point of fact, there would not 
be—but assuming that 

Mr MONDELL. The gentleman would not say that the dis- 
tribution of the seeds would not cost the Government anything? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Under the paragraph as originally pre- 
sented 84.000.000 was appropriated. Under it as proposed by the 
gentleman there is to be $3.999.000 appropriated. That is the 
extent of the saving, All your limitation after that has nothing 
to do with the saving. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, if the Chair 
will allow me, the item would be in order. in my opinion, if 
there was not a reduction in the amount of the appropriation, 
because of itself it contemplates a retrenchment in expenditures, 
The law now provides for the sale of these seeds for cash. 
There is a change of law authorizing their sale on credit. and 
providing they are sold on credit with the security of organiza- 
tions that not only guarantee the return of the money, but 
assume all of the expense of distributing the seed. In ether 
words instead of the Secretary gaing to the expense of lis- 
tributing $10,000 worth of seed among 500 farmers, this nso- 
ciation assumes all that cost. There is a retrenchment. clearly 
a retrenchment. We have organizations in our country that 
do that very thing. They guarantee the repayment from the 
farmers, distribute the seeds among them, and collect the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Commercial attachés. To enable the Secretary of Commerce, in his 
discretion and in accordance with such regulations as he may -prey ribe, 
to make special allowances during the balance of the present fiscal year 
by way of additional compensation to officers and employees of the com- 
mercial attaché service, in order to adjust their official income te the 
aseertained cost of ete at the posts to which they may be assigned, 


000. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask ew many 
commercial attachés we have? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are 11. I think. 

Mr. FLOOD. What salaries do they get? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the distinguished gentleman, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, know? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The one at Buenos Aires gets $8,000; the 
one at Copenhagen, $5.000; at Lima. $4,500; London, $5.000; 
Melbourne. $4,500; Paris, 83.000; Petrograd, 86.000; Peking, 
86.000: Rio de Janeiro, $5,000 ; Tokio, $5,000; The Hague. 83 500. 

Mr. FLOOD. TI suppose this item fs to supplement the salary 
of those 11 officers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is to de for these men exactly what we 
did for the gentlemen attache to the diplomatic and consular 
offices of the Government abroad, after consulting with the 
representatives of those departments. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it is very proper, owing to the incrensed 
cost of living and the high price of exchange. to make this allow- 
ance, and I shal) not make the point of order, though the item 
is subject to a point of order, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
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will admit. But I do not think that these attachés ought to be 
under the supervision and control of the Department of Com- 
meree, It results in a duplication of work and in a lessening of 
the value that these attachés would otherwise be to the commerce 
of this country. At the proper time I want to make a suggestion 
to the House with reference to this matter and show that our 
entire foreign service should be under one department of the 
Government, and that the State Department, the branch of our 
Government through which the United States speaks in its rela- 
tions with other governments. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the gentleman any information as to how 
the salaries of the State Department officers with respect to post 
allowances compare with the salaries of these commercial at- 
tachés, as just read by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know, because I do not know what post 
allowances were given to the Department of Commerce for the 
benefit of these attachés for the other part of this year; that fs, 
the part of the fiscal year other than that which is to run between 
now and the Ist of July. Can the gentleman from Kentucky 
tell us if this is the first post allowance that they have had? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
made to these commercial attachés. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think it would be as large a per cent 
as the Diplomatie and Consular representatives received under 
the post-allowance fund of the Diplomatic and Consular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. ROGERS, Is it not probably true that the salaries of 
these commercial attachés are higher than the salaries of the 
officers in the State Department, whom the State Department 
think it is necessary to ald by giving them a post allowance? 
Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes; very much higher. I do not think 
there are any diplomatic and consular officers who get this post 
allowance who have as large salaries as some of these com- 
mercial attachés, 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
attachés; z 

Mr. FLOOD. They get $1,500 n year. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is this $9,000 apportioned among the clerks 
as well as the attuchés? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That is as I understand it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The appropriation for the force of commercial 
attachés is $100,000, is it not? 

Mr. SHERLEV. I think that is correct. 

Mr. FLOOD, It is $100,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is a portion of that sum expended for expenses 
of the officers themselves? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For office rent, traveling expenses, and so 
forth. 

Mr. ROGERS. But not for living expenses in any case? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. FLOOD. These attachés should be a part of our foreign 
service under the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of 
State. This has been so ever since they were created and is 
more so now than ever, and will become more so than now after 
the war is over and our tremendously developed commercial 
interests have to be fostered and protected. 

Tiere are 11 foreign agents, and there should be more of them, 
who should be the commercial experts of our embassies and 
legations and important advisers of the Secretary of State, 
owing their appointments and making their reports, without 
any reference to the embassies and legations or the Secretary 
of State, but to a department of the Government which should 
contine its activities to our domestic commerce. 

The war hns changed the entire nature of the functions to be 
performed by the Department of State and the Department of 
Commerce in relation to foreign trade and brought it back to 
what it was mtended to be by the founders of our Government. 

Owing to the necessarily close relationship between the com- 
mereinl aud political questions involved in international trade 
few transactions of importance in a governmental way are cón- 
cluded independently of the direct or indirect aid of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The entire export and import trade of the country is under 
the control of the War Trade Board, the chairman of which, 
the lion. Vance C. MeCormick, is the representative of the See- 
retary of State on thet board. 

The action of that body is creating day by day conditions that 
must be denli with by the Department of State through the dip- 
lomaile corps in Washington and through our embassies, legu- 
tions, und consulates ubroad. The most important and neces- 
sary trentment of these questions is diplomatic and a function 
of the State Department, and can not be otherwise. Anyone 
who has any dealings with these matters must understand this. 


There are 10 clerks in addition to these 11 


This is the first allowance that has been, 


It is generally conceded that the free play of economic forces 
after the war wil) lead to economic disturbances and in many 
places to economic failure. These conditions will apply to for- 
eign countries all over the world and will call for the interven- 
tion of the Department of State and under its direction of the 
diplomatic and consular offices in foreign countries. 

The problems of international commerce have ceased to be, 
and will probably not again fer many years be primarily func- 
tions of a domestie department of the Government. Each and 
everyone wilt henceforth, as it is now, be interwoven with the 
political relations of the United States with foreign nations. 

It seems important, therefore, first, that the Department of 
State should be enlarged to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions, and to make it possible to give adequate and intelli- 
gent attention to the political interests of the United States in 
future international relations and to the problems of individual 
Americans, and to give adequate and expert attention to all 
commercial questions having a politieal bearing. 

We already have an administrative organization in the de- 
partment, and political divisions, charged with the duty of 
studying and dealing with the political relations of the United 
States and foreign nations, but we have not a sufficient provi- 
sion for handling the commercial functions with which that 
department will of necessity be charged after the war ends. 
This provision should be made and this need supplied. We 
should begin by transferring these attachés to the Department 
of State and coordinating all of our foreign activities. 

Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and Great Britain have been 
for months making careful preparations for trade after the war. 
In Great Britain several officers are studying Austria, others 
are studying the Balkan States and the Ottoman Empire, Italy, 
Russia, and other States in the most exhaustive manner, 

The United States should act promptly in this niatter through 
the State Department under its Bureau of Trade Advisors, to 
which end it should greatly increase and enlarge this bureau, 
and enable it to do this work so that America and Americans 
will not neglect the opportunities that will come to us after the 
war. 

Second. the foreign agents of the United States must be placed 
under the control of the department of Government through 
which the United States speaks in its relations with ether 
nations. 

We have heretofore had a body of agents abroad representing 
various departments—Treasury, War, Navy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. The agents of the War, Navy, and Labor 
Departments have been attached to, and, in most cases, haye not 
conflicted with. the embassies, legations, and consulates. The 
agents of the Treasury and Agriculture have, as a rule, not been 
attuched to diplomatic and consular offices, and the results have 
not, as I am informed, been very satisfactory. 

The commercial attachés of the Department of Commerce, 
while attached to the embassies and legations, have of necessity 
had to deal with subjects which were interwoven with the daily 
work of the embassies and legations, and conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion and opinion have been unavoidable. I believe they have re- 
sulted in confusion and trouble; overlapping of functions, and 
duplications of work have been-frequent. I learn that attachés 
have often been engaged upon work which might better have 
been done by consuls, when other work of the embassies of the 
highest commercial importance remained undone because of the 
lack of control of the attaché on the part of the ambassador, On 
the other hand, attachés have sent home political reports not 
through the State Department, and of which, I presume, the 
Secretary of State had no knowledge. 

A divided control of activity in the foreign field ought no 
longer be permitted, because successful relations, political and 
commercial, require concentrated, systematic effort, which can 
be secured by having only one directing force at home. This is 
the course followed by Great Britain, France, Japan, Germany, 
and other great commercial countries. 

Each embassy, legation, and consulate should be made a cen- 
ter of activity not only for gathering information and admin- 
istering American Jaws but also for making the local people un- 
derstand the idenls, motives, abilities, and resources of the 
United States. 

The commercial attaché should be the commercial expert of 
the embassy or legation dealing with matters of important com- 
mercial policy and tendency, the adviser of the mmbnssador on 
all commercial subjects, and the aid of the Secretary of State 
in averting governmental activities of a connnercial nature un- 
favorable to the United States. No commercial attaché can be 
made of much value except he be made the spokesman of the 
ambassador, and no head of an embassy will assume responsi- 
bility for members of the embassy staff who are not under his 
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own direction and that of the department of which he is a 
member. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Military research: To enable the Bureau of Standards to cooperate 
with the War and Navy. Departments by providing the scientilic as- 
sistance necessary in the development of instruments, devices, and 
materials, and the standardization and testing of supplies, including 
personal services and rental of quarters in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; the erection of temporary structures; books of refer- 
ence ant periodicals; and all other necessary items not included in 
e pian $250,000, to continue available during the fiscal year 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the exceedingly valuable services that are 
being rendered by the Bureuu of Standards. I think there is 
no other bureau of the Government that is now rendering any 
more valuable service to the Government in the war prepara- 
tions than is the Bureau of Standards. It would not be pos- 
sible for me now to take the time to call the attention of 
the House to the many ways in which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards hus been assisting in the war work. As an illustration, 
let me call attention to what they have been doing in aid of 
aero construction, the determination of standards and types, 
and the generul work of preparing our air service. Their as- 
‘sistance has been exceedingly valuable in almost every stage 
of the work. In the developments and modifications that have 
been made of the liberty motor, and especially in the devel- 
opment of the materials that are to be used in the manufac- 
ture of aireraft, the Burenu of Standards has rendered in- 
valuable service. It was supposed that mahogany was the 
only wood which could be used for the construction of pro- 
peller bindes. By the work of the Bureau of Standards the 
fact has been developed that a good many of our native woods 
may be used, upon proper tests, so that we shall have no difli- 
culty in finding within the confines of our own country all 
the necessary muteriuls for that purpose. It was supposed 
that nothing except linen could be used for the covering of 
the wings. It has been determined by experiments made by 
the Bureau of Standards that cotton may be made almost, if 
not entirely. equal to linen for this purpose if properly pre- 
pared. So I might call attention to a great many things that 
the Bureau of Stiunudards is doing. 

If this appropriation is made, it will enable the Bureau of 
Standurds to cooperate with the War and Navy Departments 
in their work in many regards. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole subject of the bringing together of 
the various forces of the Government in our war work is. of 
course, now of pressing and vital importance. So many propo- 
sitions have been placed before the people and before Congress 
for the reorganization of the various departments, for their con- 
solidation, for the taking away from the President of his power 
as Chief Executive of the United States and us Commander in 
Chief of our Armies and Nayies—a proposition which I think 
is absolutely unconstitutional—that this subject of the bringing 
together of the executive powers of the Nation and of all our 
industrial and productive forces to the prosecution of the war 
is, of course, primarily and immediately the great duty of Con- 
gress. That subject I desire to discuss somewhat in detail. 


A WAR CABINET, 


Mr. Chairman, the proposal to establish by act of Congress 
a superior war council or war cabinet to direct the war is so 
revolutionary and would effect such a radical departure from 
our present constitutional system as to demand most serious 
consideration. It is my belief, first, that the proposition in 
the form presented is unconstitutional; second, that it is un- 
necessary and unwise. 

EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT, 


The Constitution provides, Article XI, section 1, paragraph 1: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President. 

The President is the sole possessor of what the Constitution 
describes as the executive power. Congress may confer upon 
heads of departments. upon Secretaries whom we denominate 
members of the President's Cabinet. certain administrative and 
executive duties, but these are recognized as being subordinate 
to the supreme power of the President, and are to be exercised 
under his direction and control, 

Thus in the act of Congress establishing the War Department 
it is provided: 


The W Of 
to time be enjoined 


War shall perform such duties as shall from time 
on or intrusted to him by. the President relative to 
military commissions, the military forces, the warlike stores of the 
United States, or to other matters ng militar: 
shall conduct the business of the department in su 
President shall direct, 


affairs; and he 
manner as the 
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ane act establishing the Department of the Navy it is pro- 
vided : 

The Secretary of the Navy shall execute such orders as he shall 
receive from the President relative to the procurement of naval stores 
and materials, and the construction, armament. equipment, and em- 
ployment of vessels of war, as well as all other matters connected with 
the Naval Establishment. 

It will be observed that in these grants of power to the heads 
of departments Congress has been careful not to impinge in 
the slightest degree upon the supreme executive authority of 
the President, The Secretary of War shall perform such duties 
as the President shall intrust to him, and in the manner the 
President shall direct. The Secretary of the Navy shall exe- 
cute such orders as he shall receive from the President. 

The heads of the departments are thus made the assistants, 
the aids of the President. They are not granted original or 
plenary power. To the various departments are committed the 
several kinds of administrative activities. But Congress has 
never sought to divest the President of his supreme executive 
authority or to confer upon any individual, or department, or 
„Cabinet“ any part of the constitutional executive preroga- 
tives. Congress may say, and does say. that to a certain de- 
partment shall be committed tke consideration of a certain 
class of related administrative matters, and as the aid and 
assistant of the President. who is the sole source of the execu- 
tive authority and the final arbiter of all executive controver- 
sies, the head-of such department may-exercise certain subordi- 
nate executive functions, But Congress has never sought to 
confer supreme or original executive authority upon any indi- 
vidual, or department. or“ Cabinet.” 

Congress has created from time to time, as they were needed, 
the, executive departments of the Government. It has trans- 
ferred part of the functions of one department to another. It 
has taken parts from several existing departments and com- 
mitted such parts to a new department which it created. All 
this is necessary and proper. Indeed. it is the accepted and 
orderly procedure, which has never been contested or challenged. 

But the proposition now engaging public attention is far dif- 
ferent. It assumes that Congress has the control and manage- 
ment of the executive functions of the Government, which the 
Constitution has committed to the President, and without chang- 
ing the Constitution it proposes to divest the President of a 
large part of his executive authority and confer it upon a new 
body unknown to our Constitution and hitherto unknown to our 
laws. It also proposes to divest the President of his control of 
the heads of departments and confer such control upon the new 
“superior war cabinet.” 

The Constitution does not provide for a cabinet. It refers to 
“executive departments,” and assigns duties to the “ heads of de- 
partments.” It also gives the President authority to require of 
these “ heads of departments“ “opinions in writing.” Thus in- 
ferentially the Constitution recognizes the exercise of subordinate 
executive functions by the “heads of departments.” But Execu- 
tive authority is not conferred upon them. It is exercised in 
subordination to and under the direction of the President, upon 
whom alone all Executive power is conferred. The Constitution 
also recognized the advisory duties of the heads of departments, 
and in this capacity that they shall constitute what we term 
the President’s Cubinet. But that in still larger measure is de- 
pendent on the President for its existence and activity. The 
heads of departments may or may not be the President's advisers, 
The President is not obliged to consult them. If he asks for their 
advice nud they give it. he is not compelled to follow their advice, 
He may consult them when he desires so to do, and only then. He 
is compelled to hold no Cabinet meetings, and he may consult with 
any one or any number, or all of his Cabinet, as he shall deter- 
mine. He is not limited to the members of the Cabinet for his 
advisers; he may consult with anyone he chooses, and he may 
act on such advice as against the advice of the entire Cabinet if 
he shall so determine. gee 

The supremacy of the President in the exercise of Executive 
nuthority over any power that can be conferred by Congress on 
heads of departments or others has been many times upheld by 
the courts. Thus it was held in Wilcox v. Jackson (13 Pet., 
498), that the President speaks and acts through the heads of 
departments in reference to the business committed to them, 
To the same effect is United States v. Cutler (2 Curt., C. Ols., 
617); Lockington v. Smith (Pet., C. Cis.. 466). Congress may 
impose independent duties upon heads of departments when not 
repugnant and only to the extent that they are not repugnant 
to the supreme executive authority conferred by the Constitu- 
tion on the President. (Kendall v. United States, 12 Pet., 524.) 

Cooley, in his great work on constitutional limitations, says: 


There would be this clear Nmitation upon the power of the legista- 
ture to prescribe rules for the executive department; that they must 
not be such as under pretense of regalation divest the Executive of, or 
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reclude his exercising, any of his constitutional prerogatives or powers. 
hose matters which the Constitution specifically confides to him the 
legislature- can not directly or indirectly take from his control. 

It would be within the jurisdiction of Congress to withdraw 
pewers already conferred upon the head of a department. It 
could confer upon any or all of them additional powers subordi- 
nate to the President. But it can not under the guise of coordi- 
nating executive powers grant to a body which it creates powers 
superior to the powers of the Président or take from him any 
of the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution. 

POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 

The Constitution proyides, Article XI, section 2, paragraph 1: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

The directness and simplicity of this provision of the Consti- 
tution leaves nothing to speculation or conjecture. On the 
President is conferred all the powers of control and direction of 
both the Army and Navy. Congress may declare war, but the 
President wages war. Congress may “raise and support 
armies,” it may “provide and maintain a navy,” but it can not 
command them. The power of the President as supreme com- 
mander is independent and absolute. 

Mr. Chief Justice Chase well and clearly expressed the line 
of demarcation between the powers of the President and of 
Congress in military affairs in Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall.. 2): 


Congress has the power not only to raise and support and Medics 
armies but to declare war. It has, therefore, the power to provide by 
law for carrying on war. This power necessarily extends to all legis- 
lation essential to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, ex- 
cept such as interferes with the command of forces and the conduct of 
campaigns. That power and duty belong to the President as Com- 
Mander in Chief. he power to make the necessary laws ts in Con- 
gress; the 9 to execute in the President. Both powers imply 
many subordinate and auxillary powers. Each includes all authority 
essential to its due exercise. ut neither can the President. in war 
more than in peace, intrude upon the proper authority of Congress nor 
Congress upon the proper authority of the President. Both are sery- 
ants of the people, whose will is expressed in the fundamental law. 


Mr. Willoughby, in his late work on the Constitution, says: 


Through or under the orders of the President all military operations 
in times of peace as well as of war are conducted. He has within his 
control the disposition of troops, the direction of vessels of war, and 


the planning and execution of Lg See 8 


With Congress Iles the authorit. 
orhaniaation aad: maintenance of the military forces, the determination 


of their number, the fixing of the manner in which they shall be armed 
and equipped, the establishment of forts, hospitals, arsenals, etc., and 
the voting of appropriations for all military purposes. 

To the same effect speaxs Von Holst in his work on constitu- 
tional law: 

In_war the entire technical direction of affairs is incumbent upon 
the President. Congress has only to decide whether there shall be war 
and what means it will nt the President with which to conduct the 
war; but how the war declared — Congress shall be conducted by the 
means granted by it is the exclusive affair of the President. Congress 
may criticize, may hos pee wishes, may pass resolutions, but it can 
prescribe absolutely nothing to the President, even though his acts and 
omissions be fraught wi political consequences of the most pre- 
eminent importance, 

It was held in Swain v. United States (28 C. Cls., 173) 
that the constitutional power of the President to command the 
Army and Navy and that of Congress “to makes rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces” are 
distinet. Congress can not by rules and regulations impair the 
authority of the President as Commander in Chief. 

SUPREME AUTHORITY CAN NOT BE GIVEN A WAR CABINET. 


It is proposed and earnestly advocated in the press and else- 
where to establish a “superior war council,” to which shall be 
committed the conduct of the war. It is to be above the Cabinet, 
‘and to it is to be committed much of the power of the President. 


There is need, it is said, of a central control in order to secure 


unity of action. ‘To secure this the control now vested in the 
President and his Cabinet is to be transferred to the new “ war 
cabinet,” and the President is to be “relieved” of most of his 
powers as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Legis- 
lation is proposed to create a “ war cabinet“ to be composed of 
“ three distinguished citizens of demonstrated executive ability.” 
This “war cabinet” shall have authority to * consider, devise, 
and formulate plans and policies, general and special, for the 
effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the war.” It is 
also given authority “to direct and procure the execution of 
the same.” It is also given power to “direct and control” all 
“executive departments, officials, and agencies of the Govern- 
ment“ in so far as may be necessary, in its judgment, “for the 
effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the existing war.” 
By this simple procedure the President and Cabinet are rele- 
gated to the rear and the “ war cabinet” is to assume supreme 
command. 

It would seem that the mere statement of the scheme would 
show how impossible it would be of enactment or of operation. 
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The proposal is to create an executive body which shall have 
supreme executive authority. The Constitution provides: “ The 
executive power shall be vested in a President.“ The proposal 
is to give authority to the newly created “war cabinet” to 
formulate “plans and policies” to carry on the war, and “to 
direct and procure the execution of the same.“ The Constitu- 
tion provides: The President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy.“ The proposal is to give the“ war cabinet ” 


power to “direct and control” all the executive departments. 


The Supreme Court of the United States declares that the Presi- 
dent speaks and acts through the heads of departments, It is 
declared that in order to secure a “ central control” and unity 
of action the conduct of the war should be committed to three 
persons rather than to one. Justice Story in his Commentaries 
on the Constitution says: 

Of all the cases and concerns of 
most peculiarly demands those qualities which distinguish the exercise 
at eae by a single hand. Unity of pian, promptitude, activity, and 
decision are indispensable to success, and these can scarcely exist except 
where a single magistrate is intrusted exclusively with the power. 
Even the coupling of the authority of an executive vouncil with him 
in the exercise of such powers enfeebles the system, divides the re- 
sponsibility, and not infrequently defeats every energetic measure. 

It is entirely unnecessary to quote this apt and authoritative 
statement in order to convince the American people of the ex- 
cellence of their present constitutional system. The history of 
the Nation throughout 129 yeirs of eventful and glorious ex- 
perience under it is a sufficient answer to the proposal that it 
should now be revolutionized and overthrown. It does not need 
technical knowledge nor even a particular study of our funda- 
mental law to show that the proposition both in spirit and letter 
is unconstitutional. The avowed purpose, the central iden of 
the proposal, is in contravention of the Constitution. In its 
provisions and by its terms it violates the Constitution. As sug- 
gested 4 the press and as proposed in legislation it is unconsti- 
tutional, 


overnment, the direction of war 


A “NEW WAR CABINET” UNNECESSARY. 


Never before has any serious attempt been made td sub- 
stitute a new cabinet to control the present Cabinet. Never be- 
fore has it been proposed to take from the President the direct 
control of the heads of departments. If merely a change in the 
personnel of the present Cabinet is desired, that can be secured 
without creating a new body. It is proposed that the Preshlent 
shall appoint the new cabinet; he may change the present one. 
He may dismiss peremptorily any or all of his present Cabinet 
and appoint any whom he may select to fill their places. It is 
entirely unnecessary, therefore. to create a new Cabinet because 
of dissatisfaction with ‘the personnel of the present Cabinet. 

I have endeavored to show that Congress has no power to 
usurp or transfer the prerogatives of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Under existing condi- 
tions the President, as Commander in Chief, may be and should 
be in constant communication and consultation with the General 
Staff and the war chiefs of both the Army and Navy, as well as 
with the heads of those departments. He is thus placed in close 
touch with the technical war work—the planning of campaigns, 
the movements of troops and ships, the assignment of units, 
and all those matters which he must consider as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Nation’s forces on land and sea. The relation 
for consultation and advice between the President and the Army 
and Navy is maintained by direct contact between the President 
and the General Staff and the heads of military departments. 
To attempt to create an intermediary body which shall be given 
power to control and direct both the operations of the Army and 
Navy, and the activities of the departments is clearly uuconsti- 
tutional. It is also unwise and unnecessary, 

NEW DEPARTMENTS. 


The tremendous expansion of the activities of the Government 
occasioned by the war demands a corresponding enlargement of 
governmental machinery. Our present system provides for such 
enlargement without changing our form of government. When- 
ever the growth of the Nation and the increase of governmental 
activities have required we have created new departments of 
the Government. We started with 3, we now have 10. Depart- 
ments have been added from time to time to keep pace with the 
development of the country. Additions are made whenever the 
existing machinery is Inadequate to meet the increased require- 
ments for effective administration. In this way the demands of 
100,000,000 people have been as easily and satisfactorily met as 
were the demands of 3,000,000. In this way not only ordinary 
requirements but extraordinary requirements can be satisfied 
without violating the Constitution-or abandoning our normal 
and safe procedure. If because of the war our governmental 
activities have so increased that the present departments can not 
satisfactorily and with the desired efficiency meet existing de- 
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mands, new departments should be added. These new depart- 
ments need not be eontinued for longer than the war, if they 
shall be no longer required. There is no reason why, being 
established to meet an emergency, they should not be abolished: 
when. the emergency shall cease to exist. 

A DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 


There. should be established a department of transportation. 
with a Secretary, who shall be a member of the President's Cubi- 
net. Perhaps such legislation should not be enacted at this time. 
because of the President’s action in taking over the railroads 
and the appointment of a director. But conditions thus created 
are necessarily temporary and legislation will soon be required. 
The immense importance of transportation by land and seu and 
the intimate relation it has with all governmental activities. in 
the prosecution of the war require that the chief of this great 
branch of the Government service shall be the head of a depart- 
ment with the necessary authority and a seat in the Cabinet, 

It would appear that the time has come when the department 
of transportation should be established, not only to meet the 
demands occasioned by the war but as a permanent departmental 
estublishment of the Goverument. Transportation, including 
steam and electric railways, cenveying both passengers and 
freight; steamboat and barge. traffic in our rivers, lakes, and 
canals; shipping of all kinds, engaged in both the coustwise 
trade and in foreign commerce, requires coordination and gov- 
ernmental supervision and control of the highest character and 
with power und responsibility such as can only be obtained. by 
placing such supervision and control in a department of the 
Government. If the railroads should be returned at the close 
of the war to their former status, their relation to the Govern- 
ment which will have been established during the war will be 
so close and the responsibilities which will have been assumed 
by the Government so large us to require a separate department. 
If Government ownership, in whole or in part, shall be insti- 
tuted at the close of the war, the demand for departmental con- 
trol will be imperative. In any event. it is time the United 
States should do as other great nations have done—make trans- 
portation one of the great administrative departments of the 
Government. i z 

DEPARTMENT OF MUNITIONS: 

There also should be established a department of munitions, 
with a secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet. This department should be established at ance. and 
should go out of existence at the close of the war. There are at 
least two reusons why the present departments have been found 
inadequate to meet expectations and secure the degree of celerity 

- and efficiency demanded by the present crisis, One reason is that 
the requirements for increused service buve been so tremendous. 
that the present organization of the departments have been 
overwhelmed with the pressure. We huve beer so confident in 
our fancied security that no preparations for a large Military 
Establishment have been made. Neither have we even gone so 
far as to provide for an enlargement to meet a possible con- 
tingency or a great emergency. For this al) parties, all Gov- 
ernment officials, and the people themselves are responsible, 

To meet the unexpected and unprepared-for emergency the 
administration has put forth its utmost efforts. It has a really 
credituble record of accomplishment when the defects of the 
system are considered. The blame, if blame is merited. attached 
because of a failure to realize the inadequacy of our present 
system to meet the emergency and a want of readiness. to admit 
that deficiency and to take prompt and effectual measures to 
remedy the defect. It will not help matters, however, to pro- 
pose and insist on unconstitutional methods of remedy. Neither 
shall we accomplish what we all desire—a reorganization that 
will secure efficiencv—if we merely protest and complain. Con- 
structive criticism is of value, but mere faultfinding will not 
help, but harra. a 

The other reason for the failure to reach expectations is that 
we have not realized that preparation for war is of two kinds, 
one military and the other pure business; and that to commit the 
business of preparation to military men is as unfortunate as it 
would be to commit military operations to business men. In 
peace times it was possible to leave the organization and man- 
agement of our Military Establishment in the hands exclusively 
of the officers of the Army and Navy. Among them could be 
found men with sufficient business capacity to care for the lim- 
ited business concerns of the departments. But when war came 
and with it the demand for the speedy arming and equipment 
of millions of men, the business part of the organizations grew 
to such enormous proportions as to be beyond the capacity of 
the officers to properly and expeditiously handle. They were not 
educated for business, they were educated for war. They had 
selected military not business careers. They had been commis- 


sioned beeause of military ability, not because of business en- 
pacity. Some of them have developer! unexpected business 


facility, but there is not enough of those thus endowed. It has 


been found that the undertaking is too large for the equipment. 

How large that undertaking is we have been slow to realize, 
To fully clothe and equip. 2.000,000 men for modern warfare, 
to send them 3.000 miles across the sea, and to maintain: them 
there till victory shall come is a task never before even contem- 
plated by any nation in the world. To accomplish it will require 
the organized and mobilized. productive and industrial enpacity 
of all. our 100.000,000 of people. We must bring production to an 
unprecedented volume in every line of agriculture, of mining, 
and of manufacture. We must bring all our transportation Sys- 
tems under a unified and nationalized control. We must tender 
to the Government the entire activities of the eountry, systema- 
tized: and made effective, if we would win the war. 

Great Britain faced the same problem when it was called to 
war, It found that its military establishment was not organ- 
ized to carry on successfully the military and at the same time 
the business work of the war. Early it separated these great 
branches of war work, leaving to. the military establishment the 
work of caring for purely military matters, and transferring 
to a new department the purely business portions ef preparation 
and support. It created a new place in the cabinet and. estab- 
lished the ministry of munitions. Under Mr. Lloyd-George, who 
was appointed head of the new department. the productive and 
industrial forces of the nation were organized for war, and al- 
most from the day when this was done efficiency and accom- 
plishment were secured. What has been accomplished in Great 
Britain under their present system has been not only satisfac- 
tory, it has excited the wonder and admiration of the world. 

What Great Britain, has done we should do. Her difficulty 
then is our difficulty now. The remedy she applied we should 


use. Fortunately such action would be in exact accordance with 


our constitutional system. We have established new depart- 
ments in the past whenever needed. That time has come now. 
Such action will effect no disruption of our system, It need 
occasion. no delay. It will allow our War and Navy Depart- 
ments to give their entire energies to securing men and ships, to 
train the men and man the ships, to transport troops and arms 
and ammunition and supplies across the seas, to phin cam- 
paigns, and to develop the military policies and operations which 
shall most speedily bring us victory and a tasting peace. Most 
of the uctivities of both the Army and Navy Departments are 
now devoted to hunting for sources of supply, to making con- 
tracts. to arranging for transportation and deliveries, to dis- 
cussing prices, and other purely business transactions. Under 
the new system it would only be necessary for the War und 
Navy Departments to make their requisitions, and the business 
of securing the arms and ammunition according to the plans and 
specifications and at the time and place specified would be given 
the department of munitions, a purely business erganization 
composed of business men, 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR SUPPLIES 

There should be established a department of war supplies, 
with a secretary, who shall be a member of the President's Cabi- 
net. This department should be estublished at once, and should 
go out of existence at the close of the war. To this department 
should be committed the procurement for the Army and Nu vy 
on requisitions therefor all classes of war supplies other than 
those included under the term munitions. including. feud, feed, 
fuel, medical aud surgical stores. uniforms, teutage, barrack 
utensils, autos and trucks, horses and mules, and all other sup- 
plies of that class, f 

Under the authority of the Council of National Defense nu- 
merous independent boards have been created, to which have 
been committed many of the war activities. These boards have 
no power to contract or to bind either the producers or the Goy- 
ernment. They are advisory only, and their action is subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the department. These inde- 
pendent boards, composed in large part of persons serving with- 
out salary, have rendered in most instances patriotic and valu- 
able service. They have been, however, a serious impediment to 
efficiency and expedition. Their service has been at times 
clouded with the charge of self-interest. They are manifestly a 
temporary expedient. and the time has come when they should 
be eliminated. The men who have served on them. who hu ve 
demonstrated their ability and fitness, should be made the hends 
of bureaus in appropriate departments and be given authority 
commensurate with the importance of their work, 

Thus within the jurisdiction of the department of transporta- 
tion should be placed the Interstate Commerce Commissi‘an. the 
Shipping Board, the committee on shipping, the Mmergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Board to Determine Priority in Trans- 
portation, and the coordinating committee on exportation. 
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To the department of munitions should be given jurisdiction 
now exercised by the War Industries Board, the Munitions 
Standards Board, the Aircraft Board, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

To the department of war supplies should be committed the 
Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, the War Trade 
Board, the committee on supplies, the committee on raw ma- 
terials, and all the so-called purchasing committees of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

In this way, and in this way only, as I believe, can coordina- 
tion of the war activities of the Government be obtained. To 
secure efficiency, expedition, and economy of expenditures there 
must be authority and responsibility. The prevention of dupli- 
cation of work is important. The bidding against each other of 
the departments and bureaus should not be allowed to continue. 
The necessity of the immediate abandonment by the departments 
of red tape, circumlocution, and unnecessary routine is apparent 
to all. The kaleidoscopic changes that are almost daily bul- 
letined from the War Department are none of them calculated to 
cure these evils. Efforts made by the department to eliminate, 
as far as possible, red-tape methods will undoubtedly help. 
But the great necessity, and the one the department seems un- 
willing even to consider, is that the department be relieved of the 
purchasing business. This for some unaccountable reason it is 
unwilling to relinquish. It would seem as if the officers who 
compose the personnel of the department would be glad to be 
relieved of the embarrassing duties for which they are so illy 
fitted and in the performance of which no credit can attach to 
them. It would appear that being educated for the purpose they 
would desire to devote their attention to purely military prob- 
lems and be relieved from business routine and office drudgery. 
It might be expected that their desire would be for active service 
in the field where their qualifications fit them to serve with dis- 
tinction and where now they are so much needed. When the de- 
mand for officers educated to train recruits for service and to 
command troops in the field is so great and the supply is so small 
it is difficult to justify holding West Point graduates to positions 
as office clerks, in the performance of purely business trans- 
actions. 

With the organization of the new departments for war service 
the war cabinet so earnestly desired may be secured. With the 
President at its head, it would consist of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the secretary of transportation, the 
secretary of munitions, and the secretary of war supplies. With 
the absorption by the new departments of the present inde- 
pendent boards practically all the war activities would be repre- 
sented in such a war cabinet. Meeting daily, as do the European 
war cabinets, all the work essential to progress could be con- 
sidered and correlated. Unity of action, speed in accomplish- 
ment, and effectiveness in execution would thus be made pos- 
sible. The Constitution is not violated under this method of 
reorganization. The President is not deprived of his power. 
The War and Navy Departments would be strengthened for real 
war work, and the heads of these departments could give to the 
greater problems of the war the consideration necessary and 
which is impossible while-they are burdened with duties others 
can better perform. Big men, in whom the Nation would have 
confidence, could thus be given the great work of carrying on the 
war and could be placed in closer relationship for conference and 
advice with the President. The reorganization necessary would 
be very moderate. As compared with the changes in adminis- 
tration methods and personnel that have taken place in other 
countries engaged in the war, it would be inconsiderable. Entire 
reorganizations of the cabinets of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, and Italy have occurred many times 
during the war. They have made without hesitation the changes 
found necessary to meet the increased demands of Government 
work occasioned by the war. We should not wait until failure 
to meet the extraordinary demands by existing machinery shall 
lead us to more drastic and dangerous measures. 

I have endeavored to show that an attempt to deprive the 
President of his constitutional powers as the head of the execu- 
tive departments of the Nation and as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy is unconstitutional and unwise. 

I have tried to point out that the creation of a war cabinet 
as an independent body is practically impossible, and that by the 
creation of the three new war departments of transportation, 
munitions, and war supplies, and the appointment of “ three dis- 
tinguished citizens of demonstrated executive ability” as the 

. heads of these departments, together with the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, would give the President a war cabinet, as 
a natural consequence and on a constitutional basis. 

I have sought to show that this proposition is not revolu- 
tionary, will not be a mere experiment, and need cause no em- 
barrassment to the President or to the departments affected by 


the proposed changes. Above all, that it will cause no delay 
ana will assist and facilitate the great work of carrying on 

e war. 

It is only necessary further to say that whatever the ma- 
chinery provided, that whoever may be called to the Nation’s 
service, even if the action taken be considered unwise, and 
even if we believe the persons in service inefficient, our duty 
is done when we use our best endeavor to correct what we 
believe to be the defect. If suggestions are not followed, if the 
remedies advocated are not adopted, we are not thereby re- 
lieved from doing all that we can to support the prosecution of 
the war with the men and the measures which are provided. 
It would be unfortunate if honest endeavors to correct defects 
were unavailing. But it would be still more unfortunate if 
because such advice is not taken any one should either remain 
indifferent or in opposition to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. That object should be and remain our supreme desire and 
duty whatever the means provided and whoever shall remain 
in or be called to the service of the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 


out. in line 8, page 77, the words “ personal services and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BORLAND: Page 77, line 8, after the word 
“including strike out the words personal services and.“ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this bill contains a great 
many provisions for increases of the clerical forces. I do not 
intend to offer to this appropriation bill any amendment in 
regard to the hours of service in the departments, because it is 
a deficiency bill and, of course, temporary in its character. But 
the fact that it does provide for so many increases in the 
clerical force simply accentuates the unfortunate situation in 
which we have gotten in employing a large number of people for 
a short day’s work and attempting to provide office space and 
housing for that excessive number. 

Now, in this particular paragraph these personal services are 
probably more imperative than any other paragraph in this 
bill. I simply want to call attention to the fact that the way, 
in my judgment, to remedy the evil of an excessive number of 
employees in Washington is, if a resolution comes before the 
House to provide for a general increase and classification of 
salaries for the employees, to provide in that resolution for the 
increase of the working hours from seven hours to the standard 
eight-hour day. 

If that is not done it will be necessary to append the amend- 
ment to each appropriation bill as it comes through the House. 
In order that there may not be any sidestepping of the eight- 
hour proposition I intend to offer it to every appropriation bill 
as it goes through the House. I hope the amendment will 
remain in the Agricultural appropriation bill as it has gone 
through the House and receive the approval of the Senate. 

It seems that this simple business proposition has produced a 
great deal of bitterness in the District of Columbia. One Heros- 
tratos undertook to acquire fame by burning down the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, but he failed to acquire fame. That man was 
apiker. He ought to come to Washington and attempt to change 
the hours of Government clerks to eight hours a day, and,he 
would acquire fame enough to last him for the rest of his life. 
[Laughter.] Strange to say, that simple business proposition, 
which receives the assent of every assemblage of American 
citizens outside of the District of Columbia, has produced in- 
tense bitterness in the District, and I regret that exceedingly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have some protests by some organizations 
against the gentleman's proposition. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that it met with universal approval. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; there is a propaganda operating from 
Washington to get organizations throughout the country to send 
protests to Senators and Representatives. I have received some 
of those protests, and I have answered them in this way: I 
have telegraphed each one “ You are jeopardizing your own just 
claims for consideration in Congress by interfering in a matter 
of the greatest discrimination and injustice in the District of 
Columbia.” That is the only answer to be given them, and when 
they look into the matter they will conclude, as the organiza- 
tions in my district have, not to help perpetuate the abuse of 
a short day in the District of Columbia. 

As I say, the proposal has stirred up a great deal of bitter- 
ness in the District, and I regret it; but that does not change 
my opinion of the legislative power or the legislative duty of 
Congress to correct the abuse. It does seem to me that it 
is an imperative thing during the extreme shortage of labor 
all over the country, when we are bringing thousands of young 
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people here as we are in this bill, to attempt to perform Govern- 
ment service in the District of Columbia, and thereby increase 
the shortage of labor of the business men and the farmers 
throughout the country, making it more difficult for them to 
speed up. making it more difficult for them to produce supplies 
for the Army, making it more difficult for people to pay taxes 
which are exacted of them; when we are doing that we must look 
well to these appropriations for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment, and 
J ask lenve to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. Morsan, by unaniinous consent, was given leave to extent 
his remarks in the Recorn. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and I ask to proceed for a few minutes out 
of order. Yesterday in my mail came a remarkable letter. 
which I think is worthy of mention in the Halls of Congress 
of the United States and also of being called to the attention of 
the country. I live in the city of Charlotte. Mich. It is a city 
of 5.800 inhabitants. Of course we are all proud of our home 
towns, our district, our State, and our country. I have lived 
there for 50 years, all of my active life, and while there has been 
a great change there have been no conditions like the present 
times from many standpoints. That city readily purchased its 
share of liberty bonds. It subscribed nearly double the amount 
of its allotment. It has subseribed liberally to the Red Cross, 
the Young Men's Christian Association, and all over the city 
are active workers in the prosecution of the war. : 

Recently they were asked to subscribe to the war savings 
and thrift stamps. They have two splendid organizations in 
the city—the commercial club and the community association— 
both composed of active, determined business man, well united. 
When the call went out by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States to sell $2.000.000.000 worth of these stamps a 
survey was made of the town; it was divided into small dis- 
tricts and two persons appointed in each district to look after 
the sale of these stamps. And I am pleased to say here upon 
the floor of this House, in the Congress of the United States, 
the greatest in the world, that every man, woman, and child 
in that city purchased a war stamp or a thrift stamp. [Ap- 
plause.] We are all proud of that up in our city, That was 
splendid; but may I particularly mention the fact that Char- 
lotte, Mich., was the first city in the United States where 
every citizen—man, woman, and child—purchased a liberty 
stamp under this call. [Applause.] It proves not only that the 
patriotism of that city is 100 per cent but it also proves that 
the people residing in that splendid little city are alive to the 
work in hand; that they are doing their share to win the war; 
that they not only subscribe their funds but gave of their time 
and ability to this work. After their plans were perfected within 
three days every man. woman, and child had their names down 
on the list and opposite the Lame was the number and amount 
of the stamps purchased by that Individual. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a remarkable circum- 
stance which the gentleman is relating. Where did this occur? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At Charlotte, Mich. That city is 
also remarkable In its citizenry. It has only two colored fam- 
ilies. They are highly respected and good citizens. There is 
only one Chinaman. He said at first that he would not buy a 
stamp for 25 cents. When asked why he said, “Me pay 85.“ 
And he paid the five, 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask if that Chinaman is natu- 
ralized? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but he is naturalized enough to 
put up his money, which is not done by some in other cities who 
are naturalized and who ought to do it. [Applause.] Then 
there is one Italian. The rest are splendid American citizens, 
working together harmoniously and industriously to do their 
part to win the war. 

The work is going on. The determination and resolution 
shown in that city is illustrative of the district I represent. I 
say for my district, and I say for the State of Mihcigan, that 
not only did we meet our share of the liberty loan of $2.000,- 
000,000, but we also oversubscribed the liberty loan of $5,000,- 
000,000. and we will pass on to the next liberty loan. and the 
next, as long as the necessity of the war requires it. We are 
ready to do the work in hand, whatever is necessary in defending 
our country, our homes, and our honor, [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows:. 


Gange standardization: To provide by cooperation of the Bureau of 
Standards, the War Department, the Navy partment, and the Coun- 
ell of National Defense, for the standardization and testing of the 
standard gau; screw threads, and standards required in mannfac- 
turing throughout the United Stat 
standard gauges, screw ‘threads, an 


and to calibrate and test such 
standards, including necessary 


equipment, rental in Washington, and elsewhere, erection of temporary 


structures, offices expen books N 
services in the District of 8 “he Meld and other 
necessary items not included in the foregoing, 875.000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. . Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In line 22 I see the words— 
and standards required in manufacturing throughout the United States. 

Does that refer directly to the standards employed by the 
War and Navy Departments, or in general manufacturing? It 
seems a very broad term. I am aware that at the beginning 
of the war we were very short of standard gauges for all kinds 
of necessary war equipment, but it does not seem to me that 
that phraseology would directly apply to this deficiency. There- 
fore I would like to inquire whether it is expected that it would 
apply directly to War and Navy needs, and also whether it is 
looking toward the establishment of a sort of bureau and store- 
house for these gnuges for future use? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is looking to the standardization of 
the gauges used in connection with war needs. They have a 
master gauge that is made the basis of measurement for the 
others. It is not with the idea of having any great supply of 
jigs. gauges, and dies out there. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But it is intended to have a master 
gauge that could be kept indefinitely, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Is there not a typographical error in line 2, page 
78? Should not that word “ officers” be “ office “? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. I move to amend, in line 2, page 78, 
py etren out the word “officers” and inserting the word 

office.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa „ * 
al — 8 can 1 the word “ officers” and insert in lleu 

aoe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public utility companies: 
investigations 1 11 3 peg at ee My . = 
improve their efficiency and adjust their methods of operation to meet 
the = economic conditions incident to the war, and te ald State 

ie 


and mon 1 admiistrative officers and the management ef publici 
owned utilities in adjusting standards of service when necersary to mee 


. paa conditions, including 88 services In the District of Colum- 
co! urlug the fiseal 


ye zae in the feld, $50,000, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman. I move te strike out the 
last word. Is not a good deal of the work designated here to 
come under the Bureau of Standards being handled at the 
present time under investigations of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nothing of this sort at all. This is to 
make certain investigations touching the manufacture of gas, 
so as to save some by-products for the use of the Government 
in making explosives. Gas in many localities is now manu- 
factured of a different quality from what was used in time of 
peace, and that is done in order to save a larger amount of 
by-products that there is a scarcity of needed in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, This is to further study and help in that 
work, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last word in order to ask a question, In line 7, on page 78, 
there is a provision for testing and investigating the use of 
scales and mine cars used for weighing and measuring coal 
dug by miners. In western Pennsylvania that is dene by the 
Bureau of Mines located in Pittsburgh, where they have a 
large building containing a laboratory and a number of ex- 
perts who do that work. Is it proposed to remove that work 
from Pittsburgh, where it is near the mines and where every 
person can have access without travel expenses, down here to 
Washington to the Bureau of Standards? - 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is not proposed to do any such 
thing. It is to send out and test mine scales which they have 
found in many instances to be defective. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The provision is all right. and it ought to 
be carried. but the thought that strikes me there is that it would 
be duplicating the work that the Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh 
is doing for the bituminous-coal region in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. It is proposed to test the scales where 
they are. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is exactly what they do from the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh. They send out a man wher- 
ever there is a complaint made and they test the scales, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The statement was made before the com- 


mtinue available d 


mittee that they have discovered a great deal of false weigh- 
ing, and that the purpose of this money was to enable the 
bureau to cooperate with the States in establishing standard 
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weights by which the State governments could test the various 
scales used] in their respective States, and it serves to decen- 
tralize and take from the Federal Government and put where 
it belongs on the Stute government the doing of this highly 
important work. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

To enable the Secretary of Labor to advance to wage earners trans- 
portation to such places as may be deemed necessary for the purpose 
of securing employment in connection with the prosecution of the 
war, $250,000, which may be used as a reyolvin nd until June 30, 
1918: Provided, That advances hereunder shall be so made as to 
insure the return to the Treasury of sums so advanced: Provided 
further, That an accounting shall be kept of the operations under this 

ragraph which shall include as to each person transported the fol- 
owing: Name vocation., starting point and destination. shipyard, 
3 or other place for which transported, and amount of advance 
made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph just read. I wish to inquire of the chairman 
of the committee whether it is proposed under thjs authorization 
to advance money to Inborers in general regardless of whether 
. they are to be employed by the Government or whether it is to 
be limited to a class or extended to all laborers who may in any 
way be employed in advancing the Government's interests? 

Mr, SHERLEY. It is my understanding it is not limited in 
the sense that they are to be employed directly by the Govern- 
ment, but it is expected to be used only in those cases where 
the employment is necessary in connection with work done for 
the Government in the prosecution of the war, and that if is a 
wur measure, seeking to deal with an acute situation that now 
confronts the country. The gentleman will recall that the other 
day. in speaking in general debate. I called attention to the fact 
of how there had been congested in certain States three-fourths 
of all war contracts and in one State—the State of New York— 
- one-fourth of them. Now. that of necessity has resulted in a 
tremendous need of laborers in certain localities way beyond 
the power of those localities to furnish, and the testimony 
clearly showed the needs of some governmental action being 
taken looking to help the men who were unemployed to go to 
places where employment waited them and where their labor 
was much needed in order to carry on activities in connection 
with the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any plan been evolved by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as to the method of securing the return of the 
funds advanced as provided by this paragraph? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The detail of it has not been worked out. 
The bureau dealing with this particular matter has recently 
been organized and enlarged, and the suggestions ~contained 
herein were the suggestions vhich originated with the subcom- 
“mittee dealing with the bill and were put there with the idea of 
safeguarding as far as possible the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a panse.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire to call the attention of Members who are in- 
terested in the subject of farm labor to an anonymous letter 
I received from a senior student at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute a few days ago, which to my mind presents a rather 
practical suggestion along this line. I realize that it has no 
place under the provisions of the pending legislation. and prob- 
ably can not under ony circumstance come within the purview 
of congressional action, yet it is a matter that I think ought 
properly be called to the attention of the House. In my time 
I read the letter: 


Hon. Wu. B. BANKHEAD, 
Washington, D. C. 


AUBURN, ALA., February 2, 1913, 


efforts of ali Americans who can produce 3 y 3 or for 
n the en 


believe the food production 
within the United States this season determines the destiny of this 
and the allied countries. 

We are interested in the success of our country, first of all, to such 
extent as to be willing to make any sacrifice necessary to win in the 
great struggle that is now pending, because we believe that we are 


right. Yes; we are willing to help feed our soldiers who are in the 
trenches or elsewhere, even though we do It at n sacrifice at apy cost. 

Jam a member of senior class, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala., finishing in four departments June 12. My home is in 
your district— 

Here is one of the things which impressed me about this 
letter— i 

Iam 36 years of age, but my heart and my interest is for this coun- 

y. Yes; I can plow a niule or two mules this season if it will tide 
this country over a tottering bridge. N . 

May we note any provision leading to this end? 

Respe! F 
A MEMBER OF SENIOR CLASS, 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, Ala, 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know how it is in other States, but 
in the State of Alabama we not only have a very fine agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, with an attendance of some 1.000 
or 1.500 students, but also in each congressional district there 
is a district agricultural school with a large number of students. 
And one of the suggestions made here, in view of the fact that 
the students who attend these agricultural schools in Alabama 
are. as a matter of fact. boys who have been reared upon farms 
and who have practical actual knowledge of farm labor and 
farm conditions, if some means could be devised, even by sug- 
gestion. to the presidents of these institutions in the different 
States by the Members of Congress, although it would not aggre- 
gate a very enormous number of farm laborers. yet it would 
amount, indeed. to several thousand of the most efficient and best 
young men of the country who might sign a pledge to work from 
April 1 for 10 weeks or longer, providing they were allowed to 
be graduated at their colleges, to go home and render most effi- 
cient and splendid service by filling up in some measure at least 
the shortage in farm labor. [Applause.] j 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may return to page 48. and that lines 21 to 25. page 48, 
lines 1 to 25. page 49. lines 1 to 8, on page 50. all inclusive. may 
be restored to the bill for the consideration of the committee. 
On Saturday the point of order was made to these provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to return to pages 48, 49, and 50, to restore the 
language contained in lines 21 to 25, on page 48. line 1 to 25, on 
page 49, and lines 1 to 8. on page 50. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Reserving the right to object. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to state that T made the point of order on 
Saturday against these two items because they were clearly 
subject to the point of order, and it was so held by the Chair, 
but I want to state to the committee that the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds on Saturday considered it, and 
to-day considered it again, and we are clearly of that opinion 
and the House seemed to be of that opinion. We have made 
the point of order. Mr. Chairman, purely and solely for the 
purpose of attempting to preserve the jurisdiction which the 
rules of the House has given us. believing that those rules 
ought to be maintained and preserved where jurisdiction is 
clearly defined, but understanding that this matter has already 
been gone through with by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and having been appealed to by those interested as to its 
urgency, knowing, of course, that a reference of the items 
now to our committee may delay the matter, although we 
could, of course, dispose of it in a very few days. but there 
would have to be another appropriation bill brought in to 
carry it out, and in order not to stand in the way we have 
decided that we will not press the objection. ` 

I want to say this, however, Mr. Chairman, that this is not 
to he considered as any precedent whatever. We are not in- 
tending to concede in the slightest degree that we have not 
full and complete jurisdiction over the subject matter, and I 
want to give notice that hereafter we shall certainly insist on 
points of order against items of this character. I do not think, 
and our committee does not think, that it is any effort on the 
part of anybody to reach ont and take jurisdiction that does 
not belong to them. The trouble is that these department offi- 
cials get up a lot of data when they want certain legislation, 
and in order to run along the shortest route, as they take it, 
go to the Appropriations Committee, and file this data, which 
ought te go to some other committee. And it seems to me 
the whole House ought to be interested in preserving the juris- 
diction of the respective committees and let these department 
officials and everybody else understand that they must go in 
the orderly way, to the proper committees in the House, in 
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order to get legislation which they think is advisable and 
proper. - s 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Did the gentleman's committee go into 
the merits of this proposition? It seems to me, from what I 
will have to admit is a cursory examination, that this appro- 
priation is to be used for buildings not good enough for perma- 
nent buildings. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 
our committee has not examined into the question at all. We 
have never considered it from any point except the question 
of jurisdiction. All the data and all the facts have been placed 
before the Committee on Appropriations. Those gentlemen have 
investigated it, and for any information about it the gentleman 
will have to apply to them. I know nothing about the merits 
of the proposition, . 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Here are $8,000,000 to be spent on 
temporary buildings, built of reinforced concrete, which, of 
course, will have to have heavy foundations and all that. They 
can be built for much less and answer the purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will say to the gentleman that 
we have already spent over $2,000,000 on buildings of the same 
character and for the sume purpose. 

I want to make this remark in passing. Last year when 
these buildings on Sixth Street were contemplated the repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Depurtments stated to the 
Public Buildings Commission that they wanted 700,000 square 
feet of space to take care of the overflow of the two depart- 
ments; that they had made a careful survey, and that space 
would answer their purposes. We gave them one million and some 
fifty-odd thousand square feet, and before that building was 
completed and occupied the same gentlemen are back to Con- 
gress asking for appropriutions of over $8,000,000 for two and 
one-half million square feet additional to the million squure 
feet in the first building. Now, as I say, that probably is 
needed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In just a moment. ; 

I hardly think the Appropriations Committee would have con- 
sented to have it go in the bill unless it was needed, but it shows 
these gentlemen who make calculations as to what space is 
needed have made a sud mistake in this instance, to say the 
least of it. They have not made the careful surveys that some- 
body ought to have made. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did not the gentleman’s com- 
mittee take up the question with any of the departments inter- 
ested in order to ascertain the number of employees that are to 
be provided for as covered by this item? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, sir.. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. You have not had any informa- 
Hon? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We have not investigated it at all, 
because it has not. been before our committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I notice there is nothing in the 
henrings as to the total. I presume the Committee on Appro- 
priations was satisfied informally as to the necessity for the 
item. There is nothing in the hearings about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I suppose the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee could give the gentleman that informa- 
tion. We have made no investigation at all. 

I just want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
in the nature of notice that we are going to consent and not 
raise any objection to this, becuuse it has progressed as far as 
it has, and we do not enre to obstruct; but hereafter we intend 
to insist strictly on our rights under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 8 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Florida a question. The 
gentleman speaks about 1.000,000 square feet having been pro- 
vided. Were those for temporary quarters? e 

Mr. CLARK of Floridu. They were understood to be such. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was the eost of that 1,000,000 square 
feet? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Something over 582.000.000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Cħnirman, reserving the 
right to object, I take it that there is no one in the House. on 
either side of the center aisle. that wishes to delay unneces- 
sarily for one moment the enactment of legislation that will 
tend legitimately to the prosecution of this war. I know that 
I shall not press any point of order, although one would lie 
against this provision. But in view of the great amount of 
money that is asked for, $8,152,500 in two lump-sum appropria- 


tions—one of $5,775,000 and one of $2.377,500—one sum tò- 
be turned over to the Secretary of the Navy, to be spent under 
his supervision nominally, although, as a matter of fact, it will 
be impossible for him to give personal supervision to the ex- 
penditure; and the other sum to be turned over to the Secretary 
of War, to be expended under his supervision nominally, although, 
as a matter of fact, we all know that he is so occupied with 
the enormous demands of his office that he can not give these 
expenditures his personal supervision. And after dll that by 
way of parenthesis, I add this: That we ought to insist before 
we vote this through that there be a demonstration before this 
Chamber of the necessity of such-an enormous expenditure for 
temporary buildings. 

Last summer, as the House will reeall, there was quite a 
spirited debate on the proposal made in the bill which was 
then in charge of the gentleman from New York, now not a 
Member of the House, Mr. Fitzgerald, for $2,000,000 with 
which to put up temporary frame buildings. I thought that 
$2,000,000 worth of lumber put into temporary buildings would 
cover all the vacant space, practically, that there is in the 
city of Washington; but they expended it all, and now they. 
want only the modest sum of $8,000,000 additional for tem- 
porary structures, making in the aggregate approximately 
$10.500,000 for temporary structures. 

Now, the conditions prescribed in the lines included within 
the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
the distinguished chairman of the committee, are very general 
in their character. They mention only. the area of the build- 
ings, with very little more. They define their location with 
reasonable precision, but practically $8,000,000 is turned over 
to the discretion of two men, and neither of them can give the 
expenditure his undivided attention or anything approaching 
his undivided attention. 

Now, relying upon the judgment of my friend from Kentucky, 
the members of the committee—and, by the way, I do not under- 
stand thut the full Committee on Appropriations took this testi- 
mony. It seems so from the record, which tends to show that 
the testimony was taken only by a subcommittee of five; and 1 
notice, in looking through the list of the names of the subcom- 
mittee, the name of one whom I have hardly scen here at all. 
since January. That leaves but four, and all of these facts 
together make it necessary, I think, that as cautious legislators 
we should require full and detailed statements, which will dem- 
onstrate the necessity for an appropriation like this for tem- 
porary buildings. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I understand these temporary buildings that 
were authorized down on the old Pennsylvania Depot square, 
or depot site, were increased beyond a million feet beyond what 
Congress authorized. Is that true or not? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the necessity of using this park and 
cutting down those trees when there is a wide space between 
here and the Union Station with no trees on it? The parks 
should be used in connection with the beautifying of the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
and I think before that matter is settled the committee is en- 
titled to know what information the members of the committee 
can give to the House as to the necessity of this appropriation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no desire on the part of anybody 
to take snap judgment of the House. I assumed that instead 
of now undertaking to debate the matter on request the debate 
would come up naturally in che discussion of the restored 
paragraphs. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the point is not reserved, and the com- 
mittee is not able to give the fullest information desired, it 
would not be the fault of the committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman misunderstood my request. 
I did not request that the matter be considered in the bill in 
the sense of haying been approved by the Committee of the 
Whole. I suggested that it be restored to the bill for the con- 
sideration of the Committee of the Whole. I do not want to 
mislead the gentleman. If my request should be acquiesced 
in, it wonld result in putting the matter into the bill for the 
consideration of the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Beyond the point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. With the idea that the point of order would 
not be made. There is no use in doing a foolish thing. The 
point of order has been made. The idea was to put the provi- 
sions in for consideration, It would be in order to strike out 
or amend, or anything else, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have some information as 
to what the million square feet cost, and why this should cost 
so much more. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I made a vary full statement to the House 
in iny opening statement, and I am more than willing to do it 
again. As a matter of convenience, I will take the floor now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. If the gentleman can give the 
information, I will withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have enough responsibilities. If I can not 
demonstrate to this House the merits of the proposition, it ought 
to go out. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I feel that this statement should 
be made in view of the understanding I have had, representing 
the Committee on Appropriations, with the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cant. the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. It might not be amiss to make a short 
statement as to how this matter got into the appropriation bill 
at all. 

As was suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin a moment 

ago, there was quite a little controversy over the building at 
Sixth Street, on a part of the Mall, whieh, I believe, is about 
completed—on the square where the old Pennsylvania depot 
used to be. At that time the subcommittee was requested to 
take this matter up on account of the very urgency of the need 
of space for clerks. The matter was taken up at that time by 
the. chairman of the Committee on Appropriations with the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with the idea that if they had no objection to its being consid- 
ered in our committee, that committee could have a hearing and 
report a bill which would then be in order on the appropriation 
bill, and not delay the matter. The chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, each representing his respective com- 
mittee, agreed that it would be better to put it, as an urgent 
matter, in the urgent deficiency bill. Buildings of that charac- 
ter had been carried prior to that as urgent deficiencies. 
_ Now this subcommittee on deficiencies has been called upon 
to begin the erection of some permanent buildings not authorized 
by Inw. Your subeommittee and the full committee declined to 
consider the matter at all, on the ground that our jurisdiction 
would only be limited to this item, on account of its great 
urgeney. Technically we have no jurisdiction of the matter, 
even under that state of the record, but in view of the pressing 
need and the necessity of making provision for tle thousands 
of clerks that are being assembled and brought to Washington 
with no place for them at present in which to work in the vari- 
ous offices, this necessity was represented to the committee, and 
there was no understanding at that time between the respective 
committees as to these items. It was my understanding—not the 
understanding of the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, nor did any member of the committee understand jt that 
way—but it was my understanding that as to these temporary 
buildings they might be considered as urgent deficiency items 
and cared for by items in the bill. 

Now, ih addition to all of that matter, there was a commis- 
sion that had to be consulted. Your subcommittee not only 
consulted among themselves and with the full committee, but 
we consulted with the members of the Senate who had handled 
this matter, consulted with the Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, and consulted with the gentleman who 
has charge of public buildings in the War, State, and Navy 
‘Building, and had them all there. ‘All the propositions were 
presented to the committee; and one or more trips were made 
by your subcommittee, and one trip with the representatives 
of the Senate, with those two respective architects representing 
the two departments of the Government, and after quite a 
good deal of delay we thrashed out all of the differences. That 
accounts for this item being in the bill. If it should be con- 
sidered and passed by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, it would then have to come to the Committee on 
Appropriations for the appropriation. : 

So this in no sense of the word can be considered as any 
precedent for the Appropriations Committee taking jurisdiction 
of public buildings. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What T have been particularly 
interested in is the showing that was made to the committee 
ns to the necessity for housing this large number of additional 
employees. 

Mr. SISSON. I was not intending to go into that feature at 
this time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the important feature. 

Mr, SISSON. I was simply carrying out an agreement which 
I had with the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds that this statement should be made by me, so that 


it might not be considered as being any precedent or any waiver 
of jurisdiction on the part of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds for this eommittee to consider items of this kind. 
Your subeommittee and your full eommittee realized thoroughly 
that we have no jurisdiction of these matters, and I have no 
doubt that from the chairman of the Committee on Approprin- 
tions clear on down through the entire committee we would 
have been delighted te wash our bands of this entire matter and 
let the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee handle it and 
fix it so that the appropriation mizht be made. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to state that he consulted with two architects, represent- 
ing the War and Navy Departments. 

Mr. SISSON. No; with Mr. Woods, Superintendent of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds, who has certain buildings and 
grounds under his jurisdiction, and who is, by the way, a member 
of this building commission, as well as Col. Ridley, of the State, 
War, and Navy Building, who is the superintendent of those 
buildings and grounds. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I misunderstood the gentleman 
abont the two architects? 

Mr. SISSON. Those are the two men. Mr. Woods is an archi- 
teet, and Col Ridley also. I did not mean any outside architects. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was endeavoring to find out a little more 
in detail along the line of the inquiry I made a few days ago— 
has the committee seen any plans and specifications, so as to 
know on what method the corftracts were to be let? 

Mr. SISSON. All our consultation was with officials of the 
Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to know whether the department 
recommends reinforced concrete; and if so, why is it necessary 
to have that material for a temporary building? 

Mr. SHIRLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I think we can 
get at this whole matter very much more orderly when we get 
te the consideration of the merits of it. 

But, answeriig now the gentleman’s inquiry, the reinforced- 
eonerete proposal came before the committee as the result of 
two suggestions—one made by the War Department for à con- 
erete building down near Henry Park and one from the Navy 
Department, who desired a conerete building for themselves. 
But the determination rested finally with the committee, and 
was based on the fact that the difference in cost between con- 
crete and frame was not sufficient in our judgment to make 
worth while the taking of the risk to life and property involved 
in further housing people in wooden structures. 

Mr. WHEELER. Wiil these buildings be fireproof? 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Yes; the concrete will not only be fireproof, 
but will be as permanent as time, if you want to leave these 
buildings. They are spoken of as temporary, not with the idea’ 
that they will soon wear out, but simply with the idea that 
these are not the places that would be selected for permanent 
buildings in the sense that that term is used ordinarily. 

Mr. WHEELER. Win the floors and sills be of concrete? 

Mr. SHERLEY. All eoncrete. 

Mr. WHEELER. No wooden framework whatever? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Flooring and framework and walls and roof 
of concrete. I will try to give the House the details in a few 
moments. 

Mr. SISSON. In order to conclude my statement and not 
detain the committee, so that we may get down to the merits of 
this proposition, so far as I am personally concerned I agree 
heartily with the statement made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds [Mr. CLARK of Florida] 
that the jurisdiction of these two committees should be Kept 
absolntely separate, as the rules indicate; and it is only under 
the pressing necessities of the present that the rule ought ever 
to be violated. So far as I am personally concerned, I ean only 
speak for myself, but as a member of the subcommittee I will 
say that these matters shall not be considered, if I can help it, 
except after consultation with the ehairman of the Public Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee or any other committee that may 
have proper jurisdiction over a matter that might be included 
in a deficiency bili. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What induced the committee to 
insert the provision regarding these structures being built of - 
reinforced concrete, when the $2,000,000 buildings down here 

are of wood? 

Mr. SISSON: It is quite a long story, but I can teil the gen- 
tleman in a word. A great many of the clerks and employees in 
the Navy Department will have to deal with the drawings for 


Will the gentleman permit an 
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the building program of the Navy, and if you did not have build- 
ings reasonably safe from fire it would be absolutely disastrous 
if those plans and specifications were destroyed. The hearings 
were complete and the testimony was overwhelming that unless 
we were in a position to build them fireproof vaults, or a place 
where they could keep these documents and drawings, it would 
mean disaster if there was a fire. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Inasmuch as the Government 
for about 12 years has owned the land rom Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Mall, down near Fifteenth Street, containing 
now, as then, many buildings that are nothing but eyesores to 
that part of the city, why did you not propose to put these new 
structures there? 

Mr. SISSON. The question of time entered into that. We 
would huve to destroy the buildings that are there now, all of 
which are going to be used for office space anyway. A good 
many of these buildings are already being occupied. Some 
buildings are being constructed. As I understand. these build- 
ings will probably be occupied by the Internal-Revenue offices. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It looks like a rather serious 
proposition to put $8,000,000 of buildings into a magnificent 


Mr. SISSON. It is a most serious business and there is no 
question about it, but the subcommittee and the full committee 
in considering this matter found there was no other alternative. 
2 Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that the 

full committee considered the bill? 

Mr. SISSON. The full committee only considered the state- 
ment made by the chairman of theecommittee, but his statement 
was very full. They had all the maps before the committee, but 
had no witnesses there. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In other words, the full com- 
mittee heard the statement of a witness who had heard the 
witnesses. 

Mr. SISSON. The full committee heard the statement of the 
chairman of the committee. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And he had heard the wit- 
nesses, 

Mr. SISSON. The hearing was what the full committees 
have at times when the subcommittee has investigated the 
testimony of witnesses; the subcommittee reports to the full 
committee, and until the full committee was satisfied they would 
continue the investigation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was only prompted to ask the 
question because the gentleman said that the full committee 
had approved of the findings of the subcommittee, and as far as 
that is concerned I understand from the gentleman’s own state- 
ment that the full committee knew nothing about the testimony 
at all except as the chairman came in and gave a synopsis of it. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not intend to make any other statement 
than that it was reported by the subcommittee and was con- 
sidered by the full committee, and there was no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been stricken 
from the bill on a point of order. 1 wish to reserve the right to 
object. I understand an agreement has been made between the 
committee reporting this bill and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, who made the point 
of order, and that there is some objection apparent, or some 
desire on the part of certain gentlemen to learn more abont this 
item before the matter is reinserted in the bill. It seems to me 
that the statement as to the necessity, and as to the informa- 
tion which the committee procured on this matter. ought to be 
made before the item is put back into the bill. If it is, then 
there need not be any discussion of the item at that time, and 
further time in discussion will be saved. I ask that the chair- 
man of the committee make his statement ns to the necessity of 
this item at this time, and unless that is done I think objection 
should be made to putting the item back in the bill, and I am 
willing to make the objection. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. ; 

Mr. CANNON, The matter has been very fully investigated 
and the gentleman from Kentucky did make a full explanation 
in his opening speech, although I think there were not over 40 
or 50 Members present. Now, if the point of order is with- 
drawn and the niatter considered on its merits, unless the 
merits are so strong as to convince the committee, I am satis- 
fied it will be rejected by the committee. But suppose under 
the gentleman’s plan we speut three or four hours in the con- 
sideration of this and everyone favored it but one Member and 
he objected? We would lose all that time. It seems to me that 
we can trust the Committee of the Whole in the premises. 
Later on we would have to do it when the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds should report. I believe that the inquiry 
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in the committee disclosed that time is of the essence and that 
prompt action is required. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I will say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I think this method of mine would save 
time. The chairman of the committee could outline the matter 
briefly from facts ascertained the need for this legislation and 
then that being demonstrated there could be no objection to 
restoring the item to the bill. We would then be in a position 
to proceed with the discussion of the matter and close up the 
discussion of the entire bill within a few minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. With this difference, that the majority after 
discussion would agree or disagree to it, and under the gentle- 
man’s plan one man after the discussion could defeat action. 

Mr. WALSH. As he can now? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. Here is a condition that has got 
to be met if we do our duty, and why can not gentlemen trus 
the committee now to consider and let the majority act. : 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In case this item goes out on a point of order, 
can not the Rules Committee make it in order? 

Mr. CANNON. In the event the majority should ratify the 
rule, hut that would lead to further delay. 

Mr. FESS. It is likely to go in anyway, is it not? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know how that may be; I can not 
tell. When a majority of the Rules Committee would report 
a rule, and a majority after discussion should adopt a rule, then 
it would be in order. This situation has get to be met either by 
a report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
er upon this report made by the Committee on Appropriations. 
It seems to me that we now have as much leisure to determine 
the merits of this matter as we will have at any time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving further the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if 
he prefers to repeat his statement regarding the matter now or 
after it- has been restored to the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say frankly to the gentleman that it 
seems to me the orderly thing Is to do as we would if the point of 
order had not been raised and the matter was up like any 
other provision in the bill. I will say frankly to the House that 
if we can not show the need of these buildings they ought not 
to be built. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The paragraph has been read and is now re- 
stored to the bill. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Have we passed the Department of Labor para- 


graph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; on page S1. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to discuss that para- 
graph a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is rather late. We passed 
page 81, and the gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous con- 
sent to return to his item. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
thrown out. 
moment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There will be an opportunity for the gentle- 
man to take five minutes in the discussion of it later if he de- 
sires, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, there were two proposals in 
connection with the building proposal that ought to be kept dis- 
tinct, one reluting to concrete buildings aud one relating to 
wooden buildings. : 

I shall endeavor to repeat somewhat what I undertook to sax 
to the House in presenting the bill several days ago as to what 
actuated the committee. There is not a great deal of testimony 
in the hearings touching the matter. That was not intentional, 
but came about in this way. It became apparent in the early 
consideration of the bill, from the letters that were being sent 
to me as chairman of the committee, the requests that were 
being made by various departments, and the statements being 
made by the heads of departments, that there was need of a 
great deal of space in Washington. It was alse exceedingly 
difficult to get from anyone a statement that matched up with 
anybody else’s statement, because the situation was shifting 
from day to day. So the committee did what it thought was 
better than undertaking to take some representatives of the 
various departments, cross-examine them touching their needs 
unconnected with other departments, and thus come to a con- 
elusion. It had prepared, through the courtesy of Mr. Brown, 
the head of the Bureau of Efficiency, a list of questions which 
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it sent out to every department in the Government, asking it to 
state the amount of space they now had other than that which 
was Government owned, the rent they were paying for it, the 
amount of space they would need prior to the ist of July, and 
the amount of space they would need subsequent to the Ist of 
July. Those reports came in in great detail and constitute a 
stack of papers a foot high. They have been summarized in the 
statement which I read from the other day, and from which I 
shall again read to the committee. These reports gave much 
more of detniled information than we could have obtained in 
days of cross-examination, The summarized statement showed 
that there was now belng occupied by various departments of 
the Government—that is, there was as of the Ist of January— 
we had to fix a date which these returns should be for, so that 
we could get some uniformity—3.826.511 square feet of space in 
this city for which the departments were paying a rental which 
at nn annual rate would amount to $1,764,019.40. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is that exclusive of the depart- 
ment buildings? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is exclusive of the Government-owned 
buildings altogether. The statement shows further that these 
various departments would need prior to the Ist of July, 1918, 
2.109.761 square feet of space, and that of the space now used 
there was to be vacated only 174.409 square feet. So that 
practically there were 2.000.000 feet of space they said they 
needed prior to the Ist of July. Then a statement was given 
as to the amount of space that would be needed after the Ist 
of July, additional to what has been mentioned, and that to- 
taled 2.316, 270 square feet of space. So that if you take the 
figures at their face it would show an expected need prior to 
July of next year of four million four hundred thousand and 
odd square feet in addition to what we are renting, and we are 
renting now 3.800.000 square feet of space. The moment you 
get figures that large you do not have to go into details as to 
now much each department wanted to know perfectly well that 

all and more than what is being proposed here would be needed 
by the depurtments, and particularly you did not have to have 
testimony to ascertain this fact, because man after man had 
testified to it, and it was common knowledge that all of the 
available space in the District of Columbia is now being used. 
Men are hunting opportunity to find space that is rentable, 
without regard to the very high prices that have to be paid. 

It was perfectly appurent also to anyone who knew the expan- 
sion that was taking place in the Government, as shown by esti- 

mates that were being made for additional clerical hire, to say 
petite else, that these departments were golug to expand tre- 
mendously. For instance. the War Department used to have 
on its regular rolls 1.600 employees, It has now upon its tem- 

porary rolls 9.000 emptoyees, and the Ordnance alone have no 

4.718 employees and estimute that there will be needed in the 
fiscal year 1919, 4,000 additional employees. It had submitted 
a formal estimate for an immediate need of about 1,300,000 
square feet of space, and it claimed an additional need for next 
year of over 2.000 000 square feet. Thesresnlt was that the 
committee knew, as the slightest consideration will demonstrate, 
that all of this space would be needed, and more too, and par- 
ticularly it knew that if we were not to be held up and continue 
after the war to have to pay the extravagant rentals we are 
now paying for these 3.800.000 square feet which we are now 
occupying as rented space we would have to greatly enlarge the 
building program. 

The proposition, then, came down to two questions—the char- 
acter of buildings that should be put up and where they should 
be put up. A good deal of criticism had been leveled at Con- 
gress because of the erection of temporary buildings of wood. 
Particularly was there expressed a fear upon the part of the 
various departments of housing their valuable records in wooden 
buildings. So much was that so that the Ordnance people had 
submitted a separate estimate for a concrete building, that 
was pending before the committee, and the Navy Department 
testified that it did not desire to be housed in temporary wooden 
structures. The War Risk Insurance Bureau had urgently 
pressed upon the committee the need of a fireproof building for 
the preservation of its records. The committee therefore made 
some inquiry ens to cost, and it developed in courection with the 
testimony of Commander Parsons, of the Navy Department, 
that the Navy had constructed buildings for $2.50 a square foot, 
made of concrete, which were entirely fireproof, and that they 
were just finishing a storage building over in New York that 
would average ut that figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to continue for 10 minutes longer. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to continue for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Make it until he concludes his remarks, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Very well 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may proceed 
until he concludes his présentation of the matter. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They were very urgent, and requested they 
be given permission to construct on the ellipse a building which 
would contain something over 900,000 square feet of space, and 
which they said would enable them to put all of their now scat- 
tered departments into one building and greatly increase the 
efficiency of the departments, 

The State Department was urging its need for 100.000 square 
feet of space, and particularly the desirability of obtaining addi- 
tional space in the Army and Navy Building. It-developed in- 
formally that if the Navy Department obtained the building it 
required the State Department in large measure could be taken 
eure of in the space the Navy would relinquish in the Army and 
Navy Building. 

On cross-examination of Commander Parsons it developed 
that the type of building that he desired to build on the ellipse, 
and which he thought he could build for $2.50, would be a three- 
story, reinforeed concrete building. and that the cheapness of 
construction would depend somewhat upon the lay of the 
ground, which would enable them to build a building the ground 
floor of which would be practically a concrete pavement rest- 
ing on the ground, and .would not need the supports that would 
be necessary in the upper stories, and thereby very grently 
lessen the cost; that a three-story building could be built with- 
out any elevators, and that it could also be built within a time 


limit such as to afford the relief now urgently sought. The 
moment that came before the committee I think all of us were 


struck with this fact. that we were having to pay $2.25 for 
frame. If we could build for $3 of concrete—testimony had 
developed afterwards that if the ground was not Ideal the 
price wauld range from $2,50, which was put as the minimum, 
to $3.08, which was put as the extreme outside limit—if we 
could build for $3 as against $2.25 for frame, that we were hardly 
justified in risking either the safety of the people who would 
work in such buildings or the papers and property which would 
be housed there, und that it was desirable where we could to 
build of conerete, if we were not so burried for time as to make 
it necessary to build wooden buildings. The committee then 
undertook to determine where we could best build the amount of 
space that ought to be built, 

Tt was then found we could put at Seventeenth and B Streets, 
on the ground that is immediately south of the Pan American 
building and running to the west, two concrete buildings three 
stories high that would give a floor space of 920,000 square feet 
in one building and 835,000 square feet in the other; that we 
could put in Seaton Park, which is just this side of Henry Park, 
where the temporary buildings which were authorized last year 
have been constructed, two buildings—one of 270.000 square 
feet and one of 300,000 square feet. Then, we could put just 
west of the present buildings another building that would con- 
tain 370,000 square feet. We concluded that if we made one 
of those buildings of concrete it in time would zive to the Ord- 
nance people, who are now occupying two-thirds of the Henry 
Park buildings, enough fire-proof space to take care of their 
most important papers and probably take care of their entire 
need in that regard, and by building the other wo buildings of 
wood we could get. with the remaining one-third of the Henry 
Park buildings. which the Navy was willing to give up immedi- 
ately and which had been reserved for them, some 900,000 square 
feet of space In a few months, and thereby take care of the 
immedinte pressing needs of the Army, and that it could wait 
for the additional space it would need until the completion of 
the big concrete buildings. The Navy was willing to wait in 
order to get into one building of concrete. So the plan worked 
out in that shape. Now, the basic things that this committee 
ought to consider are these—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
one question right there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The buildings which are to go 
west of Seventeenth Street are opposite the Pan American 
Union Building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And they are concrete They 
go south from that strect that is next to the Pan American 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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Union building, Do they cut across that line of small trees 
which runs from Seventeenth up to the Lincoln Memorial? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think they do take in the first row of 
small young trees which have been planted there, but they do not 
go far enough south to interfere with the vista of the Lincoln 
Memorial; and that was one of the things we tried very care- 
fully to safeguard, that the buildings should not be of such 
bulk as to extend too far to the south or too far west and 
obscure or hide the Lincoln Memorial, because, manifestly, none 
of us desire to do that. i 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is my understanding—the 
gentleman will know, I suppose that they were elms: brought 
from England; and that these double rows or trees, one on the 
north side and one on the south side, which is to have a road- 
Way between, are English elms, and I hope that- these buildings 
will not go down and destroy those trees. 

Mr. SHERLEY.. I think those elms can be removed without 
difficulty: and- I hope they will be removed. Manifestly we had 
to move forward and we could not find: any space where there 
were not some trees to be sacrificed. 3 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the- gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In a moment. May I say in passing I do 
not believe there is any man in this House who has a greater 
love for a tree than I have, or any: man who regrets more the 
necessity of going upon the park areas than I do, but the situa- 
tion was such as to force that to be done. I now yield to the 


theman. 

Mr. ROBBINS. In connection: with the question of taking 
trees last year I ruised that same question, and I was assured 
that the trees growing in Henry Park would not be taken, but 
I observe some of them have been cut down. Whiy not oecupy 
the space between the Capitol and the Union Station on which 
no trees are growing, for instance, the Southern Railway Build- 
ing which is occupied. by: the: War Department and the Union 
Station occupied by the War Department? 

Mr. SHERLBY. Tuere are a number of reasons. In the first 
place they are totally inadequate. They would not begin to 
give this amount of space unless you went high in the air, and 
the moment you get high in the air with a frame building. you 
tremendously increase the risk to life and property from fire. 
The moment you go bigh.in.the air in regard to a concrete build- 
ing, you tremendously: increase. both the cost and time of con- 
struction. Of course, you have to put elevators in and to build 
an entirely different type of building. 

Now, I want to say this to the committee, as to how we tried 
to safeguard prices: 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr..Coorrr]. very properly 
spoke of the fact that here was some $8,000,000 that was pro- 
posed being spent under the War and Navy. Departments, and 
without limitation. Of course, those sums have ceased to be 
big sums as sums go now. We are voting to be spent by these 
various. departments sums that make these negligible, but 
aside from that the discretion is not very great that is put 
in these departments, because we vote moneys to build a cer- 
tain quantity of floor space, Which is predicated upon a: fixed 
price. A 

Now. the price as to frame buildings is $2.25 a square foot. 
and as to conerete it is 83 a square foot; and they are required 
to erect buildings of approximately the amount of area we have 
indicated for the price we have named. And if the gentleman 
will simply take the amount unmed for each of these buildings 
aud divide it by the square feet of floor space, they will find 
it works out approximately with the woeden buildings $2.25 
and the conerete buildings 33. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the heating: apparatus. is not in- 
cluded, 

Mr. SHBRLEY. That-includes heating, but not the power for 
creuting.the electric light. 2 

This was not blind figuring. We had actual figures as to 
frame buildings, The buildings in Henry, Park would have 
cost about $2 a square foot if they had been built exactly for 
what we appropriated, but the need of putting in a sprinkler 
system and some other additions- made their cost run to $2.16 
a square foot. 

Since they were started there has been an inerense in the price 
not only of lumber but of labor, which is making buildings that 
are now being ereeted up back of the Pan-American and 
Daughter of American Revolution Buildings cost $2.20 to $2.25 
n square foot; and we figured on tliat. As to the concrete build- 
ings, we had the statements of Conumander Parsons, and a stnte- 
ment from Gen. Goethals, though the latter statement was sim- 
ply a general one contained in a letter saying that he thought 
they could be built for 83 n square foot; but Parsons’s statement 
was the result of some detail work. It was checked over by 
Mr. Elliott Woods, the Superintendent of the Capitol, and it was 
further checked over as to the heating side of it by an officer 


of the Treasury Department, in the Bureau of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, So we undertook to check one man against the 
other to ascertain what the cost of the concrete would be, and 
we knew by actual experience what the cost of the frame build- 
ings would be. 

Now, it seems to me there are three propositions for the com- 
mittee to consider: First, is it desirable to build wooden build- 
ings us against concrete, having in mind a cost of $2.25 as against 
$37 And I ought to say in passing that in the salvage of the 
concrete you would probably obtain nothing; that the cost of 
removing concrete would eat up the value of the fixtures, and so 
forth, that might be salvaged: As to frame. buildings, you 
could probably save about 25 cents a square foot. So that the 
net cost of these buildings. when finally removed would be in 
one instance S2 and in the other $3 a square foot; 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 5 

Mr. MADDEN.. I would like to suggest that in the con- 
struction of the fleors of these concrete buildings- there ought 
to be a wooden floor over the top of the concrete, or some 
other kind of covering, that will prevent the dust that arises 
from the disintegration of the eoncrete by the movement. of 
people in the room; otherwise they will have a. lot of people 
in there who will have their lungs full of the conerete dust, 
which will be a source of great danger to those who will be 
working in there. I speak from personal and practical ex- 
perience as a builder, and I think that that ought to be taken 
very carefuliy into. account, and either have these floors as- 
phalted or covered with some kind of material, that will not 
admit of disintegration arising. in the form of dust and get- 
ting into the lungs of people who are working in these rooms. 

Mr. SHERLEY.. I am glad to have the suggestion of the 
gentleman, and in reply I have only to say this, namely, that 
the $3. figure, L think, is sufficient to give leeway to take care 
of that kind of thing as it should be taken care of, and I 
presume that Commander Parsons, of the Bureau of Yards 
and Decks, who impressed the committee as a inan wto knew 
his business, will know how to deal with these mechanical and 
physical conditions. n 

Mr. MADDEN. Except I think. we ought to see thut they 
deal with them. 

Mr. SUERLEY. Now the real question is, Shall we tuin r 
and put up buildings for $2 a square foot, and subject. to the 
risk of fire less, as against fireproof buildings at $3 a square 
foot? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. * 2 

Mr. BUTLER. By expending $1 more we will insure: the 
lives of the people who have to work there aud also preserve 
these public records? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We build an absolutely fireproof building. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is worth it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is another thing that controlled the 
committee in that regard. When this war is over you are not 
going to see Washington the city we knew prior to the war. 
It is never going to contract back into anything like its former 
size. There is going to be for many years afterwards the need of 
a great deal of office space, and for all time there is going to be 
the need of a great deal more office space than in the old days 
prior to the war. ? d 

Now what will happen? If you have only frame buildings, 
immediately there will come great pressure to haye them torn 
down right away in order that none of the 3,800,000 square 
feet of space that we are renting at extravagant figures shall be 
yacated. Every financial influence and every bit of greed that 
exists in the District of Columbia will be put with all its weight, 
under one excuse or another, to force the Government to teur 
down the frame buildings, because they will say, These things 
are terrible fire hazards and risks,” and while the Government 
is building the monumental buildings that are permanently 
to house the departments the rentals: will continue to run. 

Now, it seemed the part of wisdom for Congress to build 
Wulldings of sufficient stability of character and permanency 
not te be there always but to be there for w snflicient length of 
time to enable us to adjust ourselves to the situation that will 
arise after the war is over, and not put us at the mercy of these 
private owners of property. A use of these buildings for six or 
eiglit years, or even a less period, will justify in the saving in 
rentals the entire expenditure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In connection with the use of 
private buildings, will the construction provided for in this ap- 


Mr. Chairman, will tlie gentle- 
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propriation obviate the necessity of taking over such buildings 
as the Arlington Hotel Building er the new hotel just across the 
street from the Treasury, which, it is reported, is to be taken 
over for office purposes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. T will answer the gentleman by saying that 
the space we are here providing is not, in my judgment, suffi- 
cient to take care of all the needs of the Government now, in- 
cluding the Treasury needs. I o not think it will be sufficient 
for that. I believe we are only providing space sufficient to 
take care of the Army needs and the Navy needs, with perhaps 
a little bit of leeway for some of the departments that are inti- 
mately associated with those two. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Has the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky information as to whethe or not any of the departments 
of the Government contemplate taking over that new Washing- 
ton Hotel? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not heard about that at all. But 
there is a definite estimate submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for 84.200.000 for the purpose of buying the Arlington 
Hotel site and erecting, upon it a 10-story building, to be used 
as un annex to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
viel: for a question? 

M. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Are the wooden buildings that the 
gentieman has described similar in character to the wooden 
buildings that have been built for the Food Administration and 
the Fuel Administration? 

Mf. SHERLEY. They are, except that they are three story 
instead of two story. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
as to how they were built? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They were built out of moneys allotted to 
them by the President, or otherwise available. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What was the cost? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think some of them in the first instance 
may have cost about $2, but those now in course of erection are 
costing $2.25. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. How are these concrete buildings 
to be erected? On the contract plan or the cost-plus plan? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I assume what would happen would be this, 
that Commander Parsons, of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy, would let contracts fer the construction of those 
buildings. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By contract? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume by contract. 
they ought to cost. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very much in favor of the con- 
tract plan. 

Mr. SHERLEY. He knows the details of it, and we had the 
details before the committee. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the committee. I am not 
a builder. Ido not know what the cost is, except as experience 
here has shown us; but we took the testimony of the best men 
we could find, and I do not think we missed it as to what these 
buildings are to cost. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
tion is very full. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Kentucky 
will remember that last summer we made a very considerable 
appropriation for the erection of au annex building for Treasury 
purposes beside the Belasco Theater. What has become of 
that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The plans of that building have been drawn 
up, but the contracts have not been let. and when the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings under the Treasury was before 
the committee he was asked about that, as he was subsequently 
asked by telephone as to whether he was prepared to submit 
his estimates of appropriations to carry out that authorization. 
We learned that the bids would not be invited for some weeks 
yet; that there was no need for this bill to carry funds in that 
regard. So that is the condition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; that is to be a permanent building, to 
be connected by an underground passageway with the Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. About the Washington Hotel 
the gentleman says he hus no knowledge? 

Mr. SHERLEY, I have heard nothing of that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything more needed 
in this city than additional hotel accommodations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. There is a lot of this space 
now, 3,800,000 square feet of space, that ought to be released 


Can the gentieman tell us anything 


He knows the price 


I think the gentleman’s explana- 
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by the Government for two purposes: First. because of the 
high price it has to pay for the space; and. second. that space 
ought to be used for the purposes for which it was originally 
created—hotei space and accommodations to people who come 
here, and to the employees who have to live here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What proportion of this 8,800,000 square feet 
will be vacated when these buildings are constructed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman did answer it some time ago; 
174.409 square feet. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was going to say this, that the statement 
that is presented showed that they expected to release 174.409 
square feet. but I believe and hope that with the consolidation 
of u lot of these various departments in these new buildings, a 
great deal of this most expensive space can be given up. and, 
of course, when the war shall have ended-and we have gotten 
past the peak, which we have not yet reached, there ought to 
be a giving up of a great deal of this space and full use made 
of the buildings which we are undertaking to build now. 

Mr. FESS. There is a probability of a growing demand. Is 
there any probability that that growth will continue? 

Mr. SHERLEY. My judgment is that if the war continues 
for a couple of years this building program is going to be 
laughed at and looked upon then as being as inadequate us last 
year’s program is laughed at and looked upon as inadequate 
now. 7 

In other words, while we debate, the activities of the Govern- 
ment and the growth of these departments are such as to make 
your figures antiquated; and one of the difficulties we had was 
that we were never able to keep the thing straightened out. 
From day to day a department would tell informally that they 
needed so many thousand squure feet, and then they would hurry 
down to my room and tell me afterwards that they were mistaken 
and ask me not to tie them to that, because they had discovered 
that they were going to need so much more, representing in- 
creases sometimes of 30, 40, or 50 per cent. The result was that 
we ceased to try to work out just the amount of space that was 
necessary. We brought in a proposition that we knew was con- 
servative, that was well within what is at present needed. 

Mr. FESS. Then we ought not to be surprised if we are told 
within a year from now that none of this space has been vacated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In my judgment, if the war continues an 


‘additional year this Congress will be confronted with the neces- 


sity of additional buildings. 

Miss RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Miss RANKIN. Did your committee consider an appropria- 
tion for temporary quarters for women employed by the Govern- 
ment during the war? - 

Mr. SHERLEY. We did not consider it as a committee. I 
personally have given some thought to it, as I stated the other 
day. It has been apparent, I think, to all of us who have fol- 
lowed the expansion of the Government and to those of us who 
have simply looked at the city as we came buck and forth to and 
from the Capitol, that provision would have to be made, par- 
ticularly for housing women employees who are coming in, to 
enable them to have suitable accommodations; but nothing is 
suggested in this bill and nothing is now proposed to be done by 
the Committee on Appropriations with reference to that matter. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know that I can add any more to 
what I have said. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask one question, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER óf Wisconsin. The proposed building down in 
Potomac Park, opposite the Pan American Building, will have 
no street car facilities very near it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think that is quite the situation, f 
the gentleman will permit. It is proposed to extend the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue line, which now turns and goes down on G 
Street, so as to make a loop; and, in fact. it is now being ex- 
tended down to and on to Virginia Avenue. That will bring 
that car line within two or three squares, at the outside, of 
these buildings. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And the other car line, at Seventeenth and 
II Streets, is considerably less than a mile away—less than 
half a mile from the nearer end of these new buildings. The 
buildings themselves will extend a considerable distance, 

We looked at a great many sites. We went down on this 
ground. We considered all the places that were suggested. 
We do not present this as being an ideal solution. We present 
it as being the most practical solution that the committee were 
able to work out, and we ask those who would be critical of it 


I did not know that was being 
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to present an alternative as good or better before they under - 
take to deny this work. 

Now, I do not want to take time to read a letter that I re- 
ceived just two days ago from the Secretary of War, begging 
thut he be authorized to go ahead, without waiting upon Con- 


gress. because of the present need for building space. I can 
only say to the committee and ask them to believe me when I 
say that there has not been a day for the past month when I 
have not had from one to three calls from different departments 
urging and begging that something be done about the building 
program, und that we permit them to go ahead with this work 
in order that ghey may net be further handicapped. Now, that 
is the situation. It has not been a pleasant thing to do. It has 
not been an easy thing to do, but we would have been derelict 
in our duty if we had not come to you with a proposal that we 
thought would help to solve the thing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, and he knows well, that the facts demonstrate how 
little Congress looks ahead in the matter of appropriating for 
the Government. It is only a few years ago, comparatively 
speaking, that all the property between the Botanic Garden and 
Fifteenth Street, clear down to the Treasury Bu'lding, could 
have been purchased or condemned by the Government for less 
than 810.000.000. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. For $9,000,000 and a fraction, 
and a bill actually passed the Senate providing for it, but that 
bill was stopped here and never passed the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a better illustration than that. 
If we had simply had the wisdom last year to have taken all 
the ground lying back of the Pan American Building, the Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and the Red Cross Building, running on back to the 
Government naval hospital, which might have been bought for 
approximately $1 a square foot, and had put on that ground 
concrete buildings, we would have had a solution of this prob- 
lem for some time to come. a 

Instead of that, these bureaus and departments—the Fuel 
Administration, the National Defense Council, the War Trade 
Board, and all these other bureaus—have gone on getting a 
little piece here and there, building, building, and building. 
while Congress did noth'ng. That is the situation, for which 
my committee, perhaps, is as much to blame as any, because 
last year. we undertook to deal with the matter and did not deai 
with it adequately. > i 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Illustrating the fact that these increases are 
likely to continue, as the gentleman says, it is only necessary 
to call attention of the committee to the fact that when the 
estimates were made for the department for the $2,000,000 tem- 
porary buildings it was supposed that only about, 700,000 square 
feet would be required, and instead of that Congress erected 
1,000,000 feet, and now we see how inadequate that is. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thought then that we were cutting our 
cloth pretty short, but the fear was with the committee then, 
and is with the committee now, of coming in here with a pro- 
posal that seemed too extravagant. We appreciated the fact 
that there would be a tendency on the part of Members of Con- 
gress to criticize what looked like an extravagant proposal, and 
so last year the chairman of the committee and the committee 
following him proposed only the building of 1,000,000 square 
feet. ; 

Mr: TOWNER. And that exceeded the estimates made by 
about 300.000 square feet? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It exceeded definite estimates, but we could 
then see a great deal more was coming. I shall be glad to 
explain further, if I can, any other details of this matter. I 
trust that the committee may accept the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Is it the attitude of the Committee on 
Appropriations to assume further responsibility of taking over 
to itself the construction of the housing questions that are now 
coming up for employees of the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say, speaking for myself, and I have 
no right to speak for anyone but myself, that if anyone desires 
to take over the building program in the future I wish him God- 
speed, and I shall not interfere with him taking it, providing 
action is had, 

The only reason for the committee acting at this time was not 
with the desire to interfere with the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, not with the idea of adding to the power or 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriatious, but because 


there came inevitably and tied to the proposals for the expan- 
sion of these various departments the question of housing them. 
It was urgea upon the committee, and urged with such force 
that we dare not disregard without being derelict to our dufy, 
the request that this bill be made the medium for affording 
relief from a situation that was intolerable. 

Mr. BARNHART. It could have gone through in the regular 
way in these two months and a half of the duration of Congress, 
in which time the matter might have been submitted to the 
proper committee and have been considered and reported out 
with an authorization in the regular way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume the other committee could have 
taken jurisdiction and could have acted, though, as I stated on 
Saturday, I do not think any committee could fully examine all 
angles of this matter without covering practically the scope 
that we had to cover in the deficiency bill; but, in any event, 
that is behind us now. 

Mr. BARNHART. In any event, it would seem to be con- 
sistent with these departments when they do come to Congress 
that they should go to the committee that is duly authorized to 
take up these questions and consider them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to simply say in response to that 
that I do not control the departments, and have not invited 
estimates from them touching any matters and do not expect to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the investigation auihe 
propriation act Sosnovo ‘April 17, 1017. to conducted ey the Sort: 
mittee an the District of Columbia, or a subcommittee thereof, $5,000, 
to continue available during the Sixty-fifth Congress. : 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to 
the paragraph just read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man is too late, and it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SANFORD. I was on my feet attempting to get recog- 
nition by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wenn). I think the gentleman from 
New York was in time; he was trying to get recognition. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to cite the authority for this appropriation. The burden 
is upon him to show the law authorizing the item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the deficiency appropriation act. of 
April 17, 1917, there is this language: 

That after the passage of this act the members of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, or a subcommittee thereof appointed by 
the present chairman of sald committee, be, and are hereby, author- 
ized to continue the investigation directed by House resolution 229 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, and the expenses for the purpose ns 
provided in House resolution 256, Sixty-fourth Congress, out of the 
contingent fund of the House, a sum not exceeding 57.500 in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balance of amount heretofore authorized. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that that is not simply an ap- 
propriation out of the contingent fund but is a direct authori- 
zation as a matter of law, not by a resolution of the House 
as has been the practice frequently in the past, but an actual 
declaration of law whereby the committee is authorized to 
continue the work and certain funds made available. They 
came before the committee with the statement that the funds 
were exhausted and asked additional appropriation under the 
authority in the language I have read. The committee had 
only the discretion of determining whether or not to vote the 
money. 

Mr, SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but that 
the Appropriation Committee in this act of 1917, so long as 
there was no point of order made to the item, could insert in an 
appropriation bill a provision assigning for this purpose a defi- 
nite sum of money out of the contingent fund of the House. Of 
course, if point of order had been made the item would have 
been stricken out. It is significant that they appropriated the 
money from the contingent fund, over which they had no juris- 
diction. They did not provide for a permanent bureau of the 
Government to continue until some act of Congress was passed, 
but they provided for this investigation “after the passage of 
this act.“ These words do not reveal any intention to create a 
permanent institution. Such an institution could have been 
established so that in each appropriation bill an item could be 
earried for this work; but the words used are: “After the pas- 
sage of the act.“ They did not say “hereafter this committee 
shall be permanently authorized to do so and so,” or words to that 
effect. Tt can not be said that under Rule XXI this appropria- 
tion is authorized as a continuance of a public work—the only 
theory on which the chairman could claim that it ought to stay 
in the bill—it can not be said that this is a continuance of a 
public work or object because it has been repeatedly held by 
different chairman that these public works or objects that are 
entitled to continuance without any authority refer to tangible 
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things, like buildings or something of that kind. I call the 
Chair's attention to the provision in the rules, page 303: 4 

By public works or objects already in progress (within the meaning 
of this rule) are meant only things of a tangible nature like buildings, 
roads, etc., and not duties of officials in executive departments or the 
continuance of a work indefinite as to completion and intangible in 
nature, like the gauging of streams. 

If this provision was for the completion of some definite ob- 
ject. a building or a structure, it could, of course, be contended 
that that original authority in an appropriation bill would give 
authority to continue bringing in an appropriation to carry it 
to completion. 

But-this appropriation is merely, according to the appropria- 
tion bill in which it appears, an appropriation of a sum of money 
not exceeding $7,500 to enable this committee to continue cer- 
tain investigations that were authorized back in 1916. It is 
worth while to note, too. that the item now in the appropriation 
bill before us is a change of law, because in the act of 1917 the 

“appropriation is out of the contingent fund, and now the Ap- 
propriation Committee has changed it and provided, not for set- 
ting aside a sum out of a contingent fund but providing for an 
appropriation out of the General Treasury. That is a change 
of existing law; but I think the important consideration is the 
object sought by this appropriation, that it is not a continuing 
object; it is not an object that ought to be continued under this 
rule; and is not a thing especially excepted by this rule. I 
think there is no authority for the provision. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, what the object may be is 
not a matter for the Chair to determine. The language ex- 
pressly declares what the appropriation is for, and the language 
in the pending bill is exactly similar to the authorization con- 
tained in the deficiency act of last year. It was not simply in 
allotment of money out of the contingent fund, but was a 
declaration of law, Whether that was intended is not for me 
to say, but the effect of it was to create a law on the statute 
books which says that after the passage of the act this com- 
mittee shall do certain things that were authorized, and then 
gave them the money to carry out the doing of that. When the 
money ran out there was presented the question of a deficiency, 
and that question was the question that came before the com- 
mittee. I will be very glad to speak in justification of the 
appropriation on its merits when the Chair has decided the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. (Mr. Wess). The Chair was under the im- 
“pression first that this legislation was enacted by a former Con- 
gress, but I find now that the law was passed by the last session 
of the present Congress, and this being the case the appropria- 
tion seems to be entirely in order during this Congress. The 
language has some “ earmarks” of being permanent legislation, 
but the Chair does not pass on that question now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest also that it was done at the last 
session of this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Therefore it seems to be a continuing ap- 
propriation, at least during the life of this Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the Chair pleases, it is not 
the intention of the Chair to hold it is a continuing appropria- 
tion, but is an authorization for an appropriation? 

The CHAIRMAN. As long as this Congress lasts, at least. 
it is a continuing authorization for an appropriation. As the 
gentleman from Kansas suggests, it is only a continuing au- 
thorization. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It may be an authorization for 
an appropriation, but it can not be construed as a continuing 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that it meant to be an 
authorization during the life of this Congress; possibly longer, 
but I shall not pass on that point. Any appropriation made 
under this law during this Congress would certainly be upheld 
during the life of this Congress, and therefore the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire briefly to 
make this statement in justification of the action taken by the 
committee. As the result of the activities of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia in checking the accounts between the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Government there has 
been recovered for the Federal Government sums that in the 
aggregate run over $2,000,000. 

Prior to the Sixty-fifth Congress there was recovered in con- 
nection with the Government Hospital for the Insane $719.535; 
relief of poor account, 1879, $3.825; error, deduction from reve- 
nue, 1897, $8,952; interest paid on last two items, 52.810: 
Washington Market Co., part rental, $166,012; Washington 
Market Co., future rentals $202,500: interest on 3.65 bonds, 
$586.067; and the Government Hospital for Insane, $282,754; 
or a total prior to the Sixty-fifth Congress of $1,972458. Re- 
covered during Sixty-fifth Congress on account of court fines 
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in United States cases the sum of $235,750, or a total of 
82.208.200. There was an additional indebtedness ascertained 
and reported to the Committee on Appropriations in December, 
1917, on account of construction and equipment of District 
jail, $125,000, and loan made by act of April 18, 1874, of 
$97.740, or a total of $222,740. Incomplete investigation indi- 
cates that there will be further recoveries of some $360,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now. in the face of that showing, the com- 
mittee did not feel warranted in denying this very small amount 
of money for the continuation of this investigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. The committee concluded after its investi- 
gation that the expenditure of this $5,000 would result in 
yielding to the Treasury of the United States some $300,000 
or $400,000. ` > 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the conclusion on the presenta- 
tion made to us by the chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly, if that can be brought about, it 
is well worth the expenditure of $5,000, 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to say 
anything, because I really have not an opinion as to the merits 
of this question. I do, however, wish to call to the attention 
of hie committee what the action of Congress has been on this 
subject. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] says that what 
he has said is only to be understood as justifying the action of 
his committee, Of course, it must occur to everyone of us that 
if a committee of this House is to authorize the expenditure 
of public moneys out of the contingent fund that action should 
not come at the instance of the Appropriations Committee. At 
the close of the last Congress the House gave particular atten- 
tion to that very subject and to the continuance of this appro- 
priation, which has been running since 1916. Since that time 
this committee has spent considerable sums of money in inves- 
tigating the bookkeeping between the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia, and at the close of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress this matter was presented in detail and the House, 
by a very large vote, on the very last night of the session, and 
after considering all of the facts, voted against a continuance 
of this expenditure. 

It is not my purpose to say that this money is not wisely 
spent. I can only say as a member of the Committee on Ac- 
counts that I do not know how it is spent; nor is it a matter 
of my concern; but I do think it is a matter for the concern 
of the Congress that moneys that are spent in this way by 
committees of Congress should be spent in a manner that can 
be said to be duly authorized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. SANFORD. It does not seem to me that these ex- 
penditures are duly authorized when they are brought in here 
originally as items in a deficiency bill. I do not approve of 
that method of doing business. In the first place, there is a 
vast sum of money, I do not know how much, that is appro- 
priated annually for the support of what we call the Auditor 
for the State and Other Departments, a publie officer, a pub- 
lie bureau of the Government, especially created to do this 
work. For a committee of Congress to come in here and say 
that that public bureau of the Government has authorized 
somebody to run through that $2,000,000 and not have an in- 
vestigation of it, on its face shows a bad performance of pub- 
lic business. If the auditors of the State and of other de- 
partments are not doing their public duties, they should be 
removed from office. If they are permitting anybody to take 
82.000.000 of the public funds, then this very committee, that 
has been operating since 1916. should make a report to this 
Congress, and with the facts before us we should act. I do 
not believe in letting anybody run away with $2,000,000 or 
more 

Mr, SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, it is not a 
question of what the present auditors are doing, it is a question 
of what has happened in the past, and this has been a checking 
up that has resulted in recovering a large amount of money, 
Now, the plain facts speak for themselves, and in view of the 
statements made we were warranted in presenting to the House 
an appropriation of $5,000, not out of the contingent fund but 
out of the Treasury of the United States, to carry on this work. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman let me say to him in 
answer to that, so far as I know. no facts appear. The gentle- 
man has read a statement of large and appalling figures but 
with this committee at work since the time it was authorized, in 
1916, in the last Congress, if we want to see the facts appear, 
those facts should appear in the ieport of that committee; but 
there is no report of that committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know how the facts appear, because the 
Committee on Appropriations have carried the provisions, as 
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they are carrying them now. which charge to the District. of 
Columbia the difference and credit it to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. SANFORD. I know those facts may appear to the gentle- 
man and his committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are in the law. They ought to appear 
also to the gentleman, if he will read the law. 

Mr. SANFORD. They ought not to appear to the gentleman 
in the sense in which the chairman of the committee speaks. 
Also, if this committee has accomplished this purpose and these 
results, those results should appear in the report of the com- 
mittee. I think it is a bad policy to allow a committee of this 
Congress from time to time to continue the expenditure of public 
money for doing a public work of this kind without having its 

results appear in a formal report. I believe investigating com- 

mittees should be appointed occasionally by this Congress, but 
when appointed they should report and the Congress should 
know what they are doing, and it should know from their own 
statements. The same statement the gentleman makes now was 
made in the Sixty-fourth Congress, and since that time I have 
seen no report of the committees. I do not wish to be consid- 
ered as occupying the position of criticizing anything that has 
been done by this committee or by this subcommittee; but inas- 
much as this item for a long time was carried out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, I think when the House refused to 
curry it further, if it were to be taken up again, it should have 
been taken up by the appropriate committee, which is the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 2 5 and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, $12,000. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SuHertey: Page 81, line 18, after the sum 

“ $12,000" insert the following: “to continue available during the fiscal 
year 4919." 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, that relates to the item for 
folding speeches and pamphlets. Some of this expenditure will 
be after July 1. The amendment is to make it available during 
the next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was 48 to. 

The CHAIR MAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Omce of the Clerk: For two additional telephone operators from 
— Or June 80, 1918, inclusive, at the rate of $900 per annum 

Cac 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order on the item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the matter is subject 
to a point of order, but I would like to make this statement to 
the gentleman as to why it is carried in the bill. 

Mr. SANFORD. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr, SHERLEY. This provision has already passed the Sen- 
ate, and representations were made to the committee that there 
was a great complaint touching the telephone service that was 
being secured, and that the number of calls coming in and going 
out of the Capitol and the office buildings had tremendously 
increased. The head operator of the exchange testified that it 
was. impossible to do the work with the force which she had 
available, and from the experience that the Members themselves 
had had it became apparent that there was need of additional 
operators. For that reason we felt warranted in presenting it 
to the House, realizing that it was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SANFORD, Does not the gentleman think that this item 
would just as speedily be taken care of by the Committee on 
Accounts by providing that the operators should be taken care 
of out of the contingent fund of the House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The Committee on Accounts has no 
jurisdiction over the employees of the House except as they are 
puid from the contingent fund. 

Mr. SANFORD. This is out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This paragraph appropriates directly out of 
the Treasury. The gentleman is making the contingent fund 
cover too much. 

Mr. SANFORD. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
not say that. The work which I have to do on the Committee 
on Accounts is not great at all. It is almost ridiculous in 
amount. 


Mr. SHERLET. I do not want to be disagreeable. What I 
mean to say is that the question of the employees of the House 
is not one that rests with the gentleman’s committee except 
when they are paid from the contingent fund, I do not think 
that the gentleman should be sensitive about how this item is 
carried. It is carried here for the convenience of the member- 
ship of the House. It is probably subject to a point of order. 
If anybody desires to make it, all right. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not feel sensitive. On the contrary, I 
feel that the employment of these telephone operators belongs 
to the Committee on Accounts, in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary. I believe that they could be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund, and should be paid in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Public Printer: For five 8 clerks, at the rate of 
712 oe each per annum, from April 1 to June 30, 1918, inclusive, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is presumed that these five 
additional clerks will have something to do with the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and that is the subject that I want to draw to 
the attention of the committee at the present time. 

This Congress has been passing some extraordinary laws and 
will pass a number of others, and I have found in frequent 
conversation with constituents and others who come to me that 
the public generally is not advised as thoroughly as it ought 
to be about the importance of some of these laws. The.other 
night in a small conference I drew attention to the fact that 
a bill was shortly to be considered which contemplated an ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000, with authority to expand an in- 
corporation to the $4,000,000,000 limit, and that it would have 
control of the issue of all future bonds and stocks. Several 
gentlemen said they had never heard of the proposition. It 
was new to them. It startled them, and they wanted to know 
more about it. That is the trouble with the average citizen 
of the United States. He does not follow the proceedings of 
Congress as he ought to do. They do not read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Of course all of them can not get on the list. 

My quota of the Concressionat Record, for instance, is ex- 
hausted, but I am constantly in receipt of ‘inquiries from all 
oyer the district as to additional copies. I find on inquiry to- 
day that the ConcressIonat Recorp itself, even to the limited 
issue of 30,000 or 35,000 copies, is not being sent out from the 
city of Washington. 

You gentlemen who sit here and make interesting speeches 
and take the trouble to dig out important data—as important 
for the country as it is for the Congress—may be amnzed to 
know that the information which goes into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp has not been sent to your constituents for more than 
two weeks. The ConGressionaL Recorp has not been going to 
Texas since the Ist of February. It has not been going to Cali- 
fornia since the ist of February, and I may add, since the gen- 
tleman from New York is interested, that it has not been going 
to New York since the Ist of February. Even the newspaper 
offices are not getting it; and to that extent what is going on 
in Congress is not known to the people of the United States, 
except we rely upon the necessarily meager but competent re- 
ports of our friends in the press gallery. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. But while the Public Printer is unable to 
send out the CongresstonaL Record on account of a desire to 
save paper, the Bureau of Information and all the departments 
are running press bureaus at the cost of the people, and send- 
ing unlimited quantities of printed matter all over the United 
States, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is making a 
part of my speech and doing it better than I can. I intended 
to call the attention of the other side of the House to that, that 
hundreds of thousands of various publications issued by the 
Bureau of Information are going all over the United States, 
and 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And probably clogging the 


mails, while that one vehicle of authentic information to the 
people of the United States, the ConcresstonaL RECORD, is not 
going out at all. 

Now I yield to my friend from Ohio. 
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Mr. GORDON. Has the circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record through the mails been stopped by the post-office censor? 

Mr. MOORE of Penusylvania, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain, but I do know that the post-office censor has been stop- 
ping the use of the mails: to various publications, some of them 
socialistic. to be sure; but various publishers throughout the: 
country have been complaining that the mails have been denied 
to them beenuse what they publish is not satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General. Now, the question naturally arises as to 
whether too much information is going Into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to suit the authorities, 

Mr. GORDON, I have noticed that there bas been a little 
sociulistie trend to some of the speeches. printed in the Recorn.. 
Does the gentleman know. whether that has had anything to do 
with the stopping of it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: T do not know. but there is 
free speech in the ConcressionaL Recorp, on both sides: of all 
questions, and all sides of every question, and that ought to go 
to the public. Members of Congress can here, and, perhaps, 
here only, speak fully and freely upon public questions, This 
is because of the limitations and censorship that prevail in other 
directions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELE of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlemnn’s time be extended one minute. I want to ask 
hiin a question, 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I think he ought 
to have a longer extension than that, because there are other 
gentlemen who would like to ask him questions. I ask that his 
time be extended. five minutes. : 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, if I ean get the floor I can 
explain this thing in two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There: was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania: that the CONGRESSIONAL Recorn is 
not now being circulated through the mails. 

“Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should not be suppressed. It is the one great reliable vehicle 
of information by which Members can express themselves to 
their constituents and to the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the gentleman states that 
it is not being circulated through the mails. I assame that that 
is to save space in the transportation facilities. Does the gen- 
tleman's information disclose 2 statement that is being circu- 
luted that literally tons of printed matter containing speeches 
made by a Cabinet officer are now being circulated in the 
trenches in France? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have heard that one use of 
our neroplanes was to carry material over Germany and drop 
it there. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is not for the use of Ger- 
many or Germans. This is for the use of American soldiers 
who will be at home to vote in 1920. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know that, but have 

- heard that millions of speeches have recently been printed and 
are to be circulated. Soldiers may be getting some of them in 
anticipation of the election. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman know that the reason 
for the suspension of the printing of the full number of copies 
of the daily Recorp is beenuse of the shortage of the kind and 
quality of white print paper that is used for that publication, 
and does he not know. that recently a new supply hus been se- 
cured, and that now the back numbers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record are being sent out? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is true that will help 
to explain the situation, but I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that the Government Printing Office is running full 
tilt printing all kinds of publientions for the departments and 
sending out more than the average Member of Congress can 
comprehend. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one further question. Are not these 
highly intelligent communities which the gentleman has men- 
tioned—Philadelphia, Texas, and New York—— 


Mr: MOORE. of Pennsylvania. The gentleman had. better in- 
clude, Boston. 

Mr. WALSH: And Boston and Cape Cod; these places thut 
the gentleman. mentions as having, been deprived af this publi- 
cation, are they not getting along pretty well without it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They max have gotten slong: 
very, well, but I wish to say that some inquiries. have come from; 
the: vicinity of Cape Cod as. to why the Recorp did not appear 
with the daily objections of the gentleman from Massachusetts: 
[Mr. Warsa]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Will the gentleman yield? 

A Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from: 
owa. j 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman: from: Kansas asserts: 

that tons of the speeches.of a certain. Cabinet officer are going 


over to our soldiers in France; Can the gentleman explain, 


When we can not get letters or packages to the soldiers in: 
France, how this kind of literature is enabled tu go there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not sure that this is a 
postal question. The gentleman from Lowa raises the important 
point that the post office is involved in this proposition. It 
muy be or may not be. It is true thut the post office does 
have time and facilities to deliver a: great variety of speeches; 
If rumor be true, one of them is by. a former governor of New: 
York, which got into the Recorn a few days ago under conditions 
described here yesterday.. It was a) partisan speech by a: vigor- 
ous: Democrat, 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the explanntion of this 
much ado about nothing consists in the fact that the paper on 
which the daily Recorp is printed is a 35-peund quality. of paper 
not used for printing anything else in the-Government Printing 
Office. It is paper that is tough but very light. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It needs to be tough. 
[Laughter ] : 

Mr. BARNHART. It has to be tough. [Laughter.] It is 
contracted for by the year. and by reason, of the very severe 
storms and railway blockade the shipment of paper has been, 
tied up on railway sidings. The Government Printing Office 
and the Public Printer came before the Committee on Printing 
with the proposition that either we should run out of paper 
entirely and have to suspend the publication of the RECORD: 
altogether or stop printing that part thut went out by mail from: 
Washington, until the blockade was broken. The blockade has 
been broken, the delayed paper is coming: in, and the Recors 
are now going out day after day. The daily Rrconb is being 
printed in numerical order and is being sent out as rapidly as 
possible, 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNITART: Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ts: not the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp printed on the same kind of paper as are the President's“ 
addresses ? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; this paper for the temporary Rrcorp 
is a paper used for this purpose only. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. Do not they use the same 
kind of paper for the addresses of certnin Cabinet officers now 
being widely circulated? : 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not know, but think: not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it true that hundreds of 
thousands of those, addresses are being cireulated and that they 
find paper for that purpose? 

Mr. BARNHART. The Bulletin is printed on a heavy qual- 
ity of paper of which the Government has: an abundance, but 
we could not use it for the Recor on account of the great bulk 
resultant. 8 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Might not the suspension of 
the Recorp, which the gentleman refers to, have a very benefi- 
cent effect on the committee by curtuiling debate on the floor 
of the House and elsewhere? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARNHART. My friend from Michigan is frequently 
right. and T think he is in this case. 

The Clerk read ns follows: 

For equipment, material, and supplies for distribution of public docu- 
ments, $750. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman: I move to strike out the last 
word, I notice that this item is for the distribution of public 
documents, and it seems that public documents, if printed, 
should be distributed. Of course, complaint is occasionally 
made if the Coneresstonan Record is not sent out containing 
the cebutes and proceedings of Congress, and I think perhaps 
the criticism offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mir 
Moore], that the Recorp had not been sent out. was in this in- 
stance well taken. but the reason for its suspension has been 
given by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Barnuarr]. It hap- 
pens that during the period that the publication of the RECORD 
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was suspended during the last two weeks certain criticisms 
were directed from the floor of the House at certain govern- 
mental activities at a place called Hog Island; and it is a 
shame that the people of Pennsylvania were deprived of learn- 
ing wat had been said here about those activities and how 
they impressed the Members of this House. And so, in view of 
what has been said by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART], I am sure that the gentleman from Pennsylvania re- 
joices that his constituents and the constituents of his dis- 
tiaguished colleagues from that great Commonwealth are not 
longer to be kept iv darkness as to what we in the American 
Congress think of the disclosures that have come from investi- 
gation of the governmental activities at that very busy and 
well-known point. 

Mr. MOORE of Penasylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the pro forma motion. It is true the Hog Island shipyard is 
being built near Philadelphia. It is being constructed by the 
Government, or by contractors aeting under direction of the 
Shipping Board, and is destined to be the greatest shipbuilding 
plant of the country. It is located on the Delaware River, 
where all that is hoped for it may be easily realized. For what- 
ever scandal attaches to the work thus far, Philadelphia is not 
responsible. Whatever Philadelphia has done in furnishing men 
and material is highly creditable and as patriotic as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts could desire. For whatever is discredit- 
able I shall have to refer the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
the “big brains” from New York and Boston, who secured the 
contracts and who may advise him as to “the ways that are 
dark.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all branches of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be considered a governmental establishment for the purposes 
of section 7 of the deficiency appropriation act approved October 6, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Kentucky a ques- 
tion, whether there has been any provision or likely to be made 
with reference to facilities for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that when we 
finish the reading of the bill I propose to ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 8 for the purpose of inserting a provision 
making 83.093 of their funds available for payment of rent here 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on page 75 there was 
a point of order pending, interposed by myself, to the first para- 
graph under the heading “ Department of Agriculture.” I de- 
sire to withdraw that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
point of order. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


return to page 3 of the bill for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment after line 25, as follows. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 3 of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
= 5 offered by Mr. SRERLEY : Page 3, after line 25, insert the 

ollowing: 

~ Tederal Noard for Vocational Education: Not to exceed $3,395 of 
the appropriation contained in section 7 of the act entitled ‘An act to 

rovide for the promotion of vocational education, te., approved 
Seen 23. 1917, shall be available for the rental of quarters in the 
District of Columbia for the said board from the date of its organiza- 
tion until June 30, 1918.“ 5 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and thut the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the biil H. R. 9867, the 
urgent deficiency bill, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House, with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as nmended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not the Chair will put them en grosse. [After a 
pause.] The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossement and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SREnikx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HOUSING OF SHIPBUILDING EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under 
the rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 3389) to author- 
ize and empower the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise 
acquire improve, or unimproved land, houses, and buildings, and 
for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing an address which 
: 3 to a gathering of Federal employees on Friday night 
as 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing 
an address he delivered last Friday night to Government clerks. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman has made so many speeches on the subject of the 
Government clerks that I would like to know in what respect 
this differs from the others and whether it justifies printing in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not believe it would enlighten the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. It might enlighten other Members, 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous: consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. Minter of Washington, from the 20th to the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, for the purpose of making patriotic addresses. 

Mr. Oxtver of Alabama, at the request of Mr. ALMON, for 
three days, on account of important official business. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ ‘CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentleman will 
withhold that for a moment, I would like to send a Dill to 
conference. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection, but I was requested by 
the majority leader to adjourn the House without the con- 
sideration of unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. WEBB. This is not an ordinary unanimous-consent re- 
quest. I want to send a bill to conference, and I know the 
majority leader has no objection, in view of the demand for 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? : 

Mr. WEBB. That the bill H. R. 6361, known as the soldiers 
and sailors’ civil rights bill, be taken from the Speaker's table, 
that the Senate amendments be disagreed to, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6361 r 8 
bers of the Miltary pe Nara . e Altec Tane 
engaged in the present war. 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Chair announces the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wess, Mr. CARLIN, and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, in order to begin the con- 
sideration of the railroad bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
‘The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 36 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the .Postmaster General 


1918. 


submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Post Office Department for mail bags and equipment, 
Postal Service, for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 940); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
an urgent-deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Engineer Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 941); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting a proposed clause of legislation for inclusion 

in the urgent-deficiency bill, authorizing certain increases in 
compensation of employees at St. Elizabeth Hospital for the 
fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 942); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the 
Naval Establishment for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 943); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Black River and Renton Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. 
No, 944) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
tentative draft of provision for inclusion in sundry civil appro- 
priation bill to authorize the purchase of vehicles for use of 
the Public Health Service (H. Doc. No. 945); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
lists of documents and files of papers which are not needed or 
useful in the transaction of the current business of the depart- 
ment and have no permanent value or historical interest (H. 
Doc. No. 946); to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. ; 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Port Watsonville Harbor, Cal., and 
Santa Cruz Harbor, Cal., including a breakwater (H. Doc. No. 
947); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 948); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the President submitting esti- 
mates of appropriations received from the chairman of the War 
Trade Board, years 1918 and 1919 (H. Doc. No. 949); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of Labor submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the De- 
partment of Labor for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 950) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of Labor submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the De- 
partment of Labor for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 951) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9942) granting a pension to Deniver Moore; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4964) granting a pension to Mrs. Nannie A. 
Smith; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8035) granting an increase of pension to James 
Lynch, late a member of the United States Marine Corps; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (II. R. 9955) granting certain lands to 
the State of Washington for park purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9956) to provide for the build- 
ing of houses within the District of Columbia for Government 
employees and others; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9957) to de- 
fine necessary skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural 
enterprise for the purposes of the selective draft, and to pro- 
vide for the deferred classification of such labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9958) to increase the efficiency 
of the Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9959) increasing rates of 
pension of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 9960) to prohibit the 
sale, manufacture, and importation of intoxicating liquors in 
the Territory of Hawaii during the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 9961) for the education 
and relief of the Choctaw Indians of Mississippi; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9962) to amend sections 
12 and 13 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 9963) to divide the judicial 
district of Indiana into divisions, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9964) authorizing and em- 
powering the President of the United States, within his discre- 
tion, to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, any officer of the Regular Ariny, either on the active or 
retired list, who entered the volunteer service in April, 1861, 
and so continued until November, 1865, and attained the grade 
of major of Volunteers, to the grade of brigadier general on the 
retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 9965) to define necessary 
skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise for 
the purposes of the selective draft, and to provide for the de- 
ferred classification of such labor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 2 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 9966) to provide further for the 
national security and defense and to further assure an adequate 
supply of food and feed by stimulating agriculture and by 
providing means for the purchase of seed and feed, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 9967) for the improvement 
of Newtown Creek, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. : 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9968) to amend and reenact 
sections 5235 and 5236, Revised Statutes of the United States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9969) increasing rates of 
pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9970) 
to provide for the appointment of an additional district judge 
in and for the western district of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 9971) to provide further for 
the national security and common defense by the conservation 
of foodstuffs, feeds, and materials necessary for the production, 
manufacture, and preservation of foodstuffs and feeds; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 252) making in order cer- 
tain items of appropriations in House bill 9867; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9972), granting a pension to 
Elizabeth L. M. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9973) granting 
a pension to D. J. Sheedy ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9974) granting an increase of 
pension to W. X. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 9975) granting a pension to 
Ann F. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9976) granting an increase of pension to 
Salinda Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 9977) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry C. Fuson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9978) grant- 
ing an Increase of pension to Gilbert Joslin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9979) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9980) 
granting a pension to George W. Houston; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9981) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma L. Randall; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (II. R. 9982) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Mertimer L. Woodward; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. B. 9983) granting an increase 
of pension to Jerry McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9984) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver R. Kazee: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9985) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (II. R. 9986) granting a pension to Clark P. 
Hoskins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a biH (H. R. 9987) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Meek; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9988) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Spaulding; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 9989) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Hampton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9990) granting an Increase of pension to 
William P. Darton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9991) granting an incrense of pension to 
James Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9992) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9993) granting an Increase of pension to 
Allen Farler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9994) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Halcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9995) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9996) granting an inerease of pension 
to Valentine S. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9997) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 9998) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabella Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 9999) granting a pension to the 
widow of Frederick Stolcolp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 10000) for the relief of the 
Overland Trust & Realty Co., of Reno, Nev.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 10001) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. B. McClintock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 10002) granting an Increase 
of pension to Michael Ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sicns, 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10003) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma L. Green; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10004) granting an increase 
of pension to Edmon Wade West; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10005) granting an Increase of pension 
to Andrew R. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10006) granting an increase of pension to 
Thessalonies Parrish; to the Committee to Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10007) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Ramey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10008) granting an increase of 
pension to Edwin Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, n bill (H. R. 10009) granting an Increase of pension to 
Philip Bergman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10010) granting an incrense of pension to 
Henry Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10011) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Caddy, jr.; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10012) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma S. Phelps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 10013) granting an Increase 
2 pension to Myron Rand; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10014) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac L. Randall; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10015) granting an inerense of pension to 
Hezekiah E. Hawver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pension to John J. Lud- 
wig; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10017) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bannon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10018) granting an Increase of pension to 
William T. Bedford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10019) to renew and extend certain letters 
patent; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 7 

By Mr. WOOD TAUD: A bill (II. R. 10020) granting an jn- 
arene of pension to Samuel Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid 

*ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Religious Publicity Service, 
New York City, favoring the appointment of more chaplains in 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Federated Trades Council of Mil- 
waukee, opposing some of the present proposed limitations 
aimed at labor and the rights of the laborer; to the Committee 
ou Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Dealers’ 
Association, asking that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be ullowed to retain its power in rate hearings and regulations 
and opposing the guaranty by the Government of a vertain 
dividend to the stockholders of railroads; also, a memorial of 
the various organizations-of railroad employees, urging that no 
definite time be fixed for the return of the railroads to their 
owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of Railway Mull Association, tenth division, 
Wisconsin brauch, askiug for increased compensation for rail- 
way mail employees; also, a memorial of the same import from 
the Railway Mail Association, tenth division, Ilinois branch; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the United Mine 
Workers of America, indorsing Senate bill 2854; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of J. L. Brownlee, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the 
Kelly bill for Federal acquisition of natural resources; also, the 
memorial of the various organizations of railroad employees. op- 
posing the naming of a fixed date at which the railroads will be 
returned to their owners; also, a resolution of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain Dealers’ Association, favoring the retention of 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and opposing 
the guaranteeing to railrond stockholders a certain dividend; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Lewis L. Young, Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting 
against the Borlaud eight-hour amendment; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Resolution of the Board of Trade 
of Brattleboro, Vt., favoring the passage of the Madden bill 
to increase the compensation of postal employees; to the Coin- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the letter carriers of the North 
Halstead Postal Station, Chicago, III., favoring H. R. 0414, the 
Madden bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America for S. 2854; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Cloquet, Minn., urging the repeal of the second-class 
postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Grain Dealers’ Association against taking from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its powers in rate hearings and regula- 
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tion, also against assuring a certain dividend to the stock- 
holders of the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Massachusetts Dairymen’s Association 
protesting against any change in the present laws relating to 
the manufacture, or sale of, or tax on oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GORDON: Resolution of the council of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, urging legislation immediately to take over 
the operation of the telephone and telegraph systems of the 
country ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the council of the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, urging the recognition of Bohemia-Slovak State; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

— By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of the members of 
the Three Rivers (Mich.) Auxiliary Conference Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, protesting against the passage of 
S. 3476, to allow the construction of railroad tracks in square 
No. 678, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Woman's Committee, State 
Council of Defense of Connecticut, for the diversion of tobacco 
lands in the United States to the cultivation of foodstuffs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Phila- 
delphia Maritime Exchange, indorsing the action of the Miami 
convention of the Deeper Waterways Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. l 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the Bohemian National 
Alliance, State of Connecticut, urging the United States to as- 
sure the formation of an independent Czecho-Slovak State; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Rhode Island, favoring the prohibition bill for the Hawaiian 
Islands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Railway Mail Association, first division, 
Providence brunch, favoring increased compensation to railway 
mail clerks ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Newport Horticultural Society, favoring 
S. 3344, prohibiting the importation of nursery stock; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of William Longwell, Joseph Ma- 
loney, and sundry other citizens of Bath, Avoca, and Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring universal military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Mr. STEELE: Memorial of the Methodist Ministers’ Associa- 
tions of Hazleton, Pa., and surrounding districts, protesting 
against Senate bill 3476, authorizing the running of railroad 
tracks across First Street, in the city of Washington; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Gymnastic Slovak Lokol of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in behalf of Bohemian independence; to the 
Conimittee-on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the United Mine Workers of 
America, approving Senate bill 2854; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, indors- 
ing resolutions of Atlantic Deeper Waterways’ Association; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, de- 
nouncing attacks made against organized labor by the Post- 
master General; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we are here petitioners before Thy throne. 
Day by day we meet obligations and responsibilities that we 
dare not meet alone, and we seek Thy guidance and blessing. 
We come to Thee with no complaint, but we come with the joy 
of being yet unsatisfied, of believing that Thou hast larger 
things for us in our individual life and in our Nation. We pray 
Thee to lead us on in the ever-unfolding plan of the Divine will 
until we shall see Thy purpose accomplished in all the earth. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend 
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protection to the civil rights of members of the Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in the pres- 
ent war, asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Wynn, 
Mr. CARLIN, and Mr. Vorsteap managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
prior fiseal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requi- 
sition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, 
houses, buildings, and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. > 

Mr. MYERS. I have a short memorial from the Montana 
Legislature, which is now in session, to the Congress of the 
United States. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

HELENA, MONT., February 16, 1918. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 


Whereas the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
meeting In extraordinary session in response to a proclamation of the 
governor calling this body together for the consideration of measures 
necessary to a successfu 8 of the war, among which, of 
primary importance, is a bill providing for loans at low rates of in- 
terest to needy farmers for the enhancement of agricultural produc- 
tion in the State: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana hears with grave concern the reports from Washington of 
the intention of Congress to reduce a contemplated appropriation of 
$750,000 toward the completion of the Flathead Reservation irriga- 
tion project, in western Montana, to $250,000, and does hereby go on 
record as in favor of, and registers its wish for an appropriation of, 
$750,000 for said project; and it is further 

Resolved, That a failure of the Congress of the United States to 
make such appropriation of $750,000 would be violative of the best 
interests of this Nation, a great discouragement to the farmers and to 
the farming interests of Montana, thereby resulting in decreased pro- 
duction in one of the most fertile sections of the State of Montana and, 
being prompted by a consideration for the best interests of this Nation 
and the State of Montana, demands favorable action by the United 
States Congress of an appropriation of $750,000 toward the completion 
of the Flathead Reservation irrigation project; and it is hereby ordered 
that a co of this resolution be telegraphed to the Speaker of the 
House of presentatives, the President of the United States Senate, 
with the recommendation that it be read before both bodies and re- 
ferred to the proper committees. A 

J. F. O'CONNOR, 


Speaker of House, 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the chamber of com- 
merce of Riverside, Cal., remonstrating against any repeal of 
the advanced rates on second-class mail matter; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Connecticut State 
Branch of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for an increase in the salaries 
of postal employees; which was referred to the Committee en 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Swedish Independent Club, 
of New Britain; of the Equal Franchise Club, of Middletown; 
and of sundry citizens of New Haven, Hartford, and Woodmont, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the submission of 
a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States; which were ordered to lie on the table. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of 
the Senate for a moment to ask a question that concerns what 
I think is a very important matter. 

I am receiving letters from constituents in different parts of 
my State saying that they have not received a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record since the Ist day of February. I made 
inquiry and found that, in consequence of the shortage of 
paper—at least, that is the reason given—the sending of the 
CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp outside of the District of Columbia has 
been entirely discontinued. Mr. President, to me this is a very 
important matter. The CONGRESSIONAL Eecorp is, I think, the 
only uncensored publication that we have at the present time, 
and certainly the people ouglt to have the privilege of read- 
ing it. ` 

I presume there is a shortage of paper, perhaps to such an 
extent that some action of this kind becomes necessary uuless 
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a remedy is found; but, to my mind, there is a remedy in 
sight. I yesterday, through the mail, received the publication I 
hold in my hand. It is entitled The Wholesale Prices from 
1900 to 1916.“ printed. A great corps of high-salaried meu have 
been traveling over the country formulating tables of whole- 
sale price: from 1900 to nearly two years ago. The tables by 
the Depurtment of Labor, one of the chief offenders in printing 
statistics of little account to anybody except to men engaged in 
collecting antiquarian literature, are absolutely worthless. No- 
body reads them. If anybody does read them, they get no 
information, because the wholesale prices have changed enor- 
mously from 1916 to 1918. Yet we are spending, I do not know 
how much money—hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually—in publishing these books, which simply exploit 
some department or bureau of the Government, uselessly using 
up paper to such an extent that we find ourselves unable to 
secure paper enough to print the ConaressioNaL Kecorp for the 
information of our constituents. : ` 

Mr President, I have before me a long list—I am not going 
to read it—of publications that are of very little account to 
the people of this country or to any interest of the Guvern- 
ment. The title of the last one I am going to read. It is not 
a very large book. It is entitled“ The Pirates of the Deep: A 
Story of the Squid and Octopus.” Mr. President, in publishing 
that document, I do not know whether the Committee on Print- 
ing acted upon it or not. but the whole list of publications I 
have here are almost as unimportant as that; and we are 
printing all these books and documents and using up the paper 
at the Government Printing Office, and then we come to a point 
where the constituents of mine to whom I send the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and who are interested in it and wo read it 
many of them every word of it—write me that *hey kave not 
received a copy since the Ist day of February. 

Mr. President, I would like to have the Senator from Utah 
ir. Suoor], who is a member of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. which committee, I believe, is responsible for this order, 
to tell the Senate if he does not think that some means ought 
to be devised whereby the evil I complain of may be remedied. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the Senator from Utah. goes on I 
should like to ask the Senater from New Hampshire whether 
he would not be willing to except from the general tenor of his 
remarks a publication entitled“ Through Costa Rica, the Mag- 
nificent, with a Motor Car.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is one of them. I have in my 
list several others equally as absurd. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose it is contributory to the war. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is contributory to the war, I expect. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Joint Committee on Printing 
asked for bids upon paper as usu? for the coming year, and 
they were to be opened the latter part of January, the 25th, as 
I remember it. Ordinarily we have dozens of bids for the fur- 
nishing of paper such as the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is printed 
upon. This year we received but one bid, and that bid was 
an irregular one and could not be accepted under the law. We 
purchase millions of pounds of that class of paper, and we find 
ourselves in this position: That we have men traveling over the 
country where there is a paper plant begging them to make paper 
similar to the paper that the Congressional Record is printed 
upon. It is absolutely impossible at present to secure paper 
sufficient to furnish more than 5.000 copes of the Rxconn daily. 
We can not get it from any source that is known to any com- 
mittee or to the trade itself. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we are required to pay over 
100 per cent more than we have had to pay in the past for 
this kind of paper. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, is it not 
possible to stop the printing of some of these worthless books 
and documents and use that paper for the purpose of printing 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 am coming to that, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad the Senator will touch 
on that point. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit one interruption? 
For instance, an exception might be made in this war crisis 
of the document entitled “ Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of 
the Ancient Americans.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, referring to the question as to 
whether we can stop the printing of a great many of the public 
documents that are printed to-day and that every Representa- 
tive and every Senator knows ought not to be printed I will 
say that we are compelled to print so many of all public doeu- 
ments ordered. The documents that have been referred to by 
the Senator this morning, are mostly departmental documents. 

We appropriate so much money to each one of the depart- 
ments of the Government for. printing purposes. The Joint 
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Committee on Printing have nothing whatever to say in rela- 
tion to what shall or what shall not be printed by the depart- 
ments; and of late the departments have not only spent all the 
money that has been appropriated for their use for printing, but 
we find them coming to Congress and asking thut the same docu- 
ments be printed as public documents, Thank fortune, so far 
we have withheld favorable action upon such requests, but the 
pressure is becoming greater and greater every year, and if the 
Senate and House are not on their guard we will begin to print 
them as public documents. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are constantly asking us to do it, 
are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everyday we are asked to do it. The list that 
was presented by the Senator from New Humpshire I hope he 
will put in the Rrconb. It is only just a bare percentnge of 
what is going an in the departments. I could bring into the 
Senate Chamber a pile of documents that would block the aisles, 
They never ought to have been printed, and the practice ought 
to be stopped, ; 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
8 these documents are read? Are they ever read by any- 
one 

Mr. SMOOT. Not one in a hundred. Not only that, but I 
now say to the Senate of the United States, if they want to 
stop this wicked waste of public money, pass the printing hill 
that we have had before the Senate for the last eight years; but 
because there are heads of some of the departments ef our Gov- 
ernment opposed to it. because they think it limits their power 
to print everything that they desire, and they come to Con- 
gress. and appeal to Senators and Representatives to vote 
against it and prevent its passage. So far they have had power 
enough to do it, 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator if the print- 
ing bill has not been passed by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator we passed the bill 
through the Senate twice. and I think it was passed ence dur- 
ing the latter days of a session in the House of Representatives, 
but ut no session of Congres have we been able yet to pass it in 
both Houses. - 

Mr. KENYON. When it passes the Senate it does not pass 
Se Hrne, and when it passes the House it does not pass the 

nate : 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been the history for eight years, I 
will say to the Senator, 

Mr, KENYON, And that bill is now in the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill now is in the House, and we hope that 
it will receive consideration by the House first, and if it is con- 
sidered by the House, as far as I am concerned. if it is within 
my power, I am going to compel the Senate to vote upon the 
question as to whether it will take the bill up for consideration. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator will have plenty of help in get- 
ting the bill up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, if the bill had become a law four 
years ago, there would have been a saving of nearly a million 
dollars a year, and with paper the price that it is to-day., we 
would save $2,500,000 per annum. That is in printing alone, 
and stop to think that under the present law all these worthless 
documents have to be sent to all the designated libraries of the 
country, and at the end of the year they are returned to Wash- 
ington and they are piled up and sold as old paper, not a hun- 
dred thousand copies of them, but millions of copies of them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I came in while the Senator was speaking, and 
he may have touched on the matter I want to mention, I 
wanted to ask the Senator v hat his opinion was as to the vast 
amount of printed material which is being sent out by the newly 
organized bureaus to newspapers in all arts of the country? 
Is it not a fact that there are publication bureaus that ure 
maintained at the expense of thousands of dollars a month for 
the mere purpose of sending out a sort of newspaper propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says thousands of dollars a month. 
I want to say to the Senator that it is thousands of dollars 
daily. I understand there is one bureau that spends $5,000 
a day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator what that bu- 
reau is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Creel’s bureau. I have not examined into 
the details of the expense of that bureau, but I have been 
informed by men who say they have that it is costing the Goy- 
ernment of the United States nenrly $5,000 a day. I think it 
ought to be investigated if that is the case. } 

But coming back to the Recorp, this order never would have 
been issued if it had not been absolutely necessary. I am in 


hopes that we cnn tind seme of the paper plants in the United 
Stutes that cun unike this class ef paper and will make it for 
the Government in sufficient quantities so that we can at least 
publish the ConGcressionat ‘Recorp: But I will say to the Sen- 
ate aow, and particularly to the Senator from New Hampshire, 


that it becume absolutely necessary to limit the issue to 5,000 


copies daily. 

Mr. President, there is only one other thing that I want to 
say at this time. 1 want to appeal to the Senate that in the 
future please do not ask that newspaper articles be put in the 
Recorp. Please keep the Rrconn just as clear from all matter 
outside of what occurs npon the floor of the Senate na it is pos- 
sible to do. I know that Senators do not realize that every 
printed page in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when paper was at 
its ordinary price cost the Government of the United States 
$39 and some odd cents. and to-day the cost is over 850. We 
hardly stop to think of that, but we ought, at least now that 
we cnn not get suflicient paper from any part of the United 
States for the purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, in justice to the Senate 
itself I ought to say that a.large proportion of the documents 
that I have before me have been printed by the departments and 
not by order of the Sennte or by the House of Representatives. 
To my mind the extent to which paper is being used and the 
funds of the Government exhausted by the departments in 
Printing documents that are of no earthly account is approach- 
ing a scandal, and the Committee on Appropriations ought this 
year to scan very carefully the appropriations that are made 
te the departments for that purpose, and see if we can not in 
that way make a saving sufficient at least to let us have the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for circulation among the people of the 
country who want to examine it. I quite concur in the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Utah, as he was about closing 
his remarks, that we ought to save the space of the RECORD 
also by keeping out of it as much extraneous matter as possible. 

I do not know how many pages the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the Inst session of Congress will make when it is bound, but 

: I venture to say that it will be ten times as many as the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp had 10 years ago. We are swelling that 
printed volume year ‘by year; it takes paper to print it; and 
as a result of these extravaganees, as I look upon it, we are 
face to face with the fact to-day that a constituent of any Sena- 
tor who wants to see the ‘CONGRESSIONAL Record in order to 
ascertain what Congress is doing is denied that privilege on the 
ground that the paper is being exhausted in other directions, 
and that we can not get a sufficient supply with which to print 
the record of our daily doings as a Congress. We hear the cry 
that “pitiless publicity ” is something the people have a right to 
demand, and then we close the only avenue the people have of 
knowing what their servants in the two Houses of Congress 
are doing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I quite agree in general 
with my colleagues on the Committee on Printing. I think there 
has been no lack of diligence on the part of the Committee on 
Printing in reference to their action in recommending documents 
to be printed. I do not know of any useless document in favor of 
the printing of which the committee has reported at all. In 
fact, we have been very careful to scan everything submitted 
to the committee, and ‘to avoid printing ‘anything that did not 
seem to be absolutely meritorious in every ‘respect and to per- 
tain to matters pending before ‘Congress. There has been no 
waste in that regara. 

But I agree also with the statement that the printing bill 
ought to have been passed by Congress. It would have meant an 
enormous economy, a saving of something like a million dollars 
a year. That matter has been before the Senate. The Senate 
is not to blume, perhaps, although we ought to ‘have gotten to 
that bill before and ought to have passed it. I hope that will 
yet be done. 

The matter of the Recorp, however, is quite important, and I 
have myself been getting inquiries from people who were on my 
mailing list for the Record, who want to know why it is not 
coming to them. I have had to explain to them the reason. In 
that connection I think it is fair to give the Senate just what 
has taken place. On January 30, 1918, I wrote the Public 
Printer as follows: 


CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
Á January 30, 
The PUBLIC PRINTER, ; 
Government Printing ‘Office. 
Dean Sin: The committee has received numerous inguiries as to when 
the hound edition of the ConcupssioNaL Recorp for the first session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress will be completed, Fopevner with the index, and 
made available for the use of Members of Congress. The early com- 
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prao of this Recor is most essential for the use bf Congress, and I 
lieve it ought not to be delayed any longer thin is absolutely neces- 


sary. 
Kindly advise me when the bound edition will be ready, together with 
the index. 


Respectfully, yours, 


‘On February 1 the Public Printer replied: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
February 1, 1918. 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Chairman, 


Hon, Duncan U. FLETCHER. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Senator: In response to your inquiry of January 30, 1918, 
as to when the bound edition of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the first 
session, Sixty-fifth Congress, will be completed, together with the index, 
and made available for the use of Members of Congress, the following 
is r tfully submitted: 

Owing to shortage of stock (48-inch rolls 35-pound stock) by faliure 
of delivery, due to transportation, the bound edition was stopped in 
order that the stock on hand could be used for the daily Issue only, and 
for no other purpose. There is now in transit more than 200. rolls of 
this 8 from the 8 Coated Paper Co., of Ohio, and part 
from the Bryant Paper Co., of Michigan. In relation to these deliv- 
erles every effort has been made to have same delivered, The matter 
was and is still being pushed to the utmost with the car service of 
ces Interstate Commerce Commission, who are in charge of ‘transporta- 


on. 

The orders now on the road date from December 4, 1917, to the 
Champion Paper Co., a total tonnage of 500,000 pounds, of which less 
than 100,000 pounds have been delivered. Orders have been placed 
with the Seaman Co. for the Bryant Mili of a total tonnage of 500,000 
pounds. Of the latter but 40.000 pounds, or one load, has been 
received. Information has reached me that five carloads are in transit. 
Latest advices are that these cars are held up at Sandusky, Ohlo. 

On hand in the Government Printing Office at this time there are 40 
rolls, about a three days“ run of a medium-sized RECORD. 

Under the circumstances, unless we receive some of this tonnage now 
under way. the publication of the daily Recorp will be jeopardized, 
although I am in hopes that stock In transit will be received. 

As soon as sufficient stock is in this office the bound edition will be 
completed in about 15 days. There is now completed six and one-hail 
volumes of the bound edition, with one and one- volumes, including 
the index, to complete the edition. 

May I suggest this thonght for your consideration if stock is not 
received: The printing of but sufficient copies of the daily Reconp to 
meet the wauts of the Washington deliveries. Other deliveries to ve 
made up when sufficient stock is at hand. 

espectfully, yours, Conxxmus Fond. 
Public Printer. 


On February 5 I replied as follows: 


Coxcress or THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRIX TIN a, 
February 5, 1018. 
The PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Government Printing Office. 


Dear Sin: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
February 1, 1918, in response to my inquiry concerning the delay in 
printing the bound edition of the ConcressionaL Recoup for the first 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress and advising me as to your difiiculty 
ol obtaining the paper stock for the use of the Government Printing 

ce 


I am sure the Joint Committee on Printing will be very glad to co- 
1 with you in every way possible to obtain sufficient paper for 
the printing of the necessary Government publications. If we can be 
at an assistance to you in this regard at any time do not hesitate to 
call upon us. 

I think your su 


estion in regard to N 2 only a sufficient number 
of copies of the 


ly Recorp for official distribution in Washington for 
the time being is a good one, and unless the delivery of sufficient paper 
to assure the printing of the Recoxp is now in sight I-would suggest 
that you take the matter up immediately with the committee as to 
whether to temporarily discontinue the printing of the daily Rucosp 
for outside distribution. I believe it would also be well to temporarily 
discontinue the printing of all other publications that are not imine- 
diately necessary, the paper for which could be for more essential 
3 If vou ‘have any su ons or recommendations to make 
5 this regard I am sure the committee would be very glad to consider 

em. 

The printing of necessary publications onght to be safeguarded in 
every possible way, and at the expense of such publications as may be 
discontinued for the time being. 


Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Chairman, 


It will be noted that on February 5 we-advised the Public 
Printer to discontinue the publication of all other matters not 
necessary, and, if the stock was so low as to require it, to dis- 
continue the publication of the ConcresstonaL Recorp for de- 
livery outside of Washington. On February 7 he came to see 
me about this matter, pointing out that with the stock on hand 
it looked as if every day we might not have enough even to 
print a sufficient number of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Congress. We discussed that matter, and he then wrote me 
as follows: 

$ ; OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, February 7, 1918. 


My Dran Senator: Relative to my talk with you regarding curtail- 
ment of the number of copies of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
in answer to your esteemed favor of the 5th instant, wherein y% sng- 

t the matter of temporarily discontinuing the printing of the daily 

ECORD for outside distribution, I respectfully submit the following: 

The wisdom of printing sufficient copies of the dally RECORD for 
Washington City deliveries has enabled the Public Printer to get out 
bork gany RECORD for the past few days, although but 5,000 copies were 
p: 
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There is now of hand but 28 rolls of this stock available for Recorp 
use, and if the Recorp on any day is — ee large this amount 
will be used up. However, a conference between the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads and myself yesterday will. I am in hopes, relieve the 
situation, There are in transit 214 rolls from the Champion Coated 
Paper Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, which have been en route since December 
266. 1917. There are also en route 188 rolls from Kalamazoo, Mich., 
since January 14. At the conference yesterday ail information was 
furnished the Director General and a promise to move this stock and 
get same into this office was made. It was also promised that all other 
stock would receive immediate consideration and orders were issued 
to that effect. 

Under the circumstances, T am in hopes that within a few days we 
will be able to print the regular -edition of the Rrconů with sufficient 
stock on hand to complete the issues which have been run short. 

In relation to temporarily discontinuing the printing of all other pub- 
lications that are not immediately necessary, orders along that line 
have been issued and all employees in charge of the work have becn 
notified. 

Respectfully, yours, 


CorNetics FORD, 
Public Printer. 
Hon. Duxcan U, FLETCHER, 
Chairman Joint Committce on Printing, 
Washington, D. C. 

So that is the cause of the discontinuance of the printing of 
the Recor» for outside distribution; and. as Senators will see, it 
was plainly necessary for that step to be taken; but we are as- 
sured by the Public Printer that the paper stock Is in transit. 
and surely it ought to be here within the next few days. The 
copies which should have been printed and distributed will be 
made good and the distribution will take place in the regular 
order as soon as we have the stock on hand with which to 
print a sufficient number of copies of the Rxconn. 

I put this correspondence in the Recor» jn order that it may 
explain the whole situation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this abuse, which ts rapidly reaching the 
proportions of a scandal. I have objected frequently on the floor 
of the Senate to making the Recorp look more like a copybook 
from a telegraph office or a small country post office than a dig- 
nified legislative record, owing to the apparently irrepressible 
habit of some Senators to have inserted in the Recorp letters 
from obscure constituents expressing their views on different 
matters. I have also objected, to the point of making myself 
objectionable. to the practice of having frivolous and ephemeral 
articles published as public documents. I hive taken the liberty 
to protest when the chairman of the Committee on Printing 
has had printed nearly every utterance of Mr. David Lubin and 
other articles of similar importance. 

The situation, Mr. President, has reached a point, so far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, when I am having these documents 
returned to me. Only yesterday I received a letter from a 
very prominent gentleman in Philadelphia, calling my attention 
to a document which had been sent to him by a Government 
department, and expressing his astonishment that a document of 
such useless character should be sent to anyone of average intelli- 
gence. Upon another occasion, a few days prior to the com- 
munication referred to, I received a protest from a manufac- 
turer, calling my attention to the publications of the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, which department is sending 
broadcast through Pennsylvania reports of the census of manu- 
factures. dated 1914. Surely—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator a copy of it there? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have a copy here in my hand of the report 
relating to petroleum refining, dated 1914. Surely there can be 
no very great value to this cumbersome compilation of figures 
when conditions have changed as rapidly since 1914 as they did 
change for a hundred years prior to 1914. 

Here is one of my most recent communications in this con- 
nection: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 5, 1918. 


Hon. Borks PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sxxaron Pexrose: My company has received in to-dax's 
mail a repont headed “ Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Sam. L. Rogers, Director, Censns of Manufactures : 1914, Pennsylvania,” 

I can hardly conceive of a more useless expenditure of time and money 
than is represented by this pamphlet. Coming at this time, when economy 
is the watchword of the day. it is most discouraging to have placed 
before one such a concrete example of ineffleleney. : 

The report, of course, goes into the waste-paper basket, as it has no 
place in our files. 

Yours, truly, SYDNEY THAYER, 
Secretary Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina and Mr. THOMAS. Regular 
order! Fi 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further petitions or 
memorials, reports of committees are in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who is detained from the Senate by illness, 
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I report from the Committee on Military Affairs with amend- 

ments the bill (S. 3778) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 

viding for an Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved March 5, 

55 and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 282) 
ereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Publice Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8439) for the relief of certain home- 
stead and desert-land entrymen, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 284) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2975) for the relief of Katherine Macdonald, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 283) thereon. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 205, submitted by Mr. Staratons on the 14th 
instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, us follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
to send for persons, books and papers, to administer oaths, and to. 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof. to 
be pnid out of th, contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recess of the Senate, 


GUARANTEED PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GORE. From the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry I report the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend 
section 14 of the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed 
minimum price of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 to $2.50 
per bushel, with an amendment, and I submit a report (No. 
285) thereon. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to say as to that 
report that I am a member of the Agricultural Committee, but 
the joint resolution was taken up for final action while I was 
not present. I do not want it to be understood that the com- 
mittee is unanimous in making that report. I think some of the 
members of the committee have not made up their minds as to 
the measure. I will inquire if the chairman has presented the 
report as the unanimous report of the committee? < 

Mr. GORE. Oh, no; I made no reference to the vote by 
which it prevailed in the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. I shall not feel bound by the report of the 
committee when the matter comes before the Senute. 

Mr. GORE. I understand the Senator from Iowa reserves 
the right to oppose the measure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Oklahoma whether the joint resolution he 
has just reported provides for a minimum price to the farmer! 

Mr. GORE. In answer I will say that it does change exist- 
ing law. The existing law provides that the minimum guaran- 


‘teed by statute is to be applied at the principal interior pri- 


mary markets. The joint resolution just reported amends ex- 
isting law by making the basic market the farmers’ local mar- 
ket or the local elevator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Scnate now on this matter, but when the joint resolution comes 


up [hope the Senator will bear in mind that principle—that the 


object to be attained in fixing a minimum price, as I under- 
stood the object when the original law was passed, was to in- 
crease the production of wheat in the country by guaranteeing 
a minimum price to the man that raised the wheat; but the 
application of the old law has failed of that purpose. Fixing 
certain primary markets in certain parts of the country and not 
fixing them in other great sections of the country gave a cer- 
tain minimum price to the farmers in one place and denied it 
to the farmers in other places, and in those other places it cost 
the farmer more to produce the wheat than in the sections 
where he got the benefit of the law. The starting point of 
fixing or guaranteeing a minimum price should be—and if I 
understand the statement made by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
that is the purpose and will be the effect of the joint resolution 
which he has just reported—the basis and starting point of the 
prices which will be paid for wheat and for flour ought to be 
the price which is received by the farmer who produces the 


wheat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat will he permit me to suggest to him that the law fixing the 
price of wheat at $2 a bushel was made by its terms to apply 
only to the crop pri duced in the year 1918. That has not vet 
been produced. of course, This joint resolution amends that 
law. It has no application, and the law that we have already 
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passed has no application, to the price of the 1917 crop that we 
are now using. The existing price of wheat now was fixed 
not by virtue of a statute of Congress but by the Food Adminis- 
tration. by reason of its power to control the price on account 
of buying such a large amount of wheat for the allies in this 
country. So that the price that exists at the present time was 
not fixed by virtue of a definite statute, and this has no appli- 
cation to existing prices. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to interrupt the proceedings long 
enough to introduce a bill. I ask unanimous consent, out of 
order, to introduce a bill. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. . - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further reports of 
committees, bills and joint resolutions are in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, by request): 

A bill (S. 8913) to anthorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
accept $2,100 from the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3914) authorizing a right of way for the transporta- 
tion of water for improvement of grazing and development of 
the live-stock industry upon public and national forest lands in 
Arizona ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3915) to reimburse Benson County, N. Dak., for 
money expended in the care of three insane Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3916) granting an increase of pension to Marie G. 
Harding; 

A bill (S. 3917) granting an increase of pension to Henry O. 
Bender; and 

A bill (S. 3918) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Kennelley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3919) for the relief of Laura E. Graves; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3920) granting a pension to Louise Jonas Block 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3921) granting a pension to Nora B. Higgins; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3922) for the relief of Kny-Scheerer Corporation; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8923) authorizing the Indian tribes and individual 
Indians, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington and 
west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains, to sumbit to the 
Court of Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and other- 
wise; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


GUARANTEED PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr, SHAFROTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend 
section 14 of the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed 
minimum price of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 to $2.50 
per bushel, which was ordered to He on the table and be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—THOMAS R. POOLE, 


On motion of Mr. New, it was- 


Ordered, That tue papers accompanying Senate bill 6127, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session, granting a pension to Thomas R. Poole, be 
withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been 
mane thereon. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 9867. An act making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiseal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

- RAILROAD CONTROL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
Nr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 8752, 
the unfinished business. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3732) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I have been de- 
lighted with, the announcement by the President that here- 
after there will be no secret diplomacy, and his policy of ad- 
dressing Congress from time to time in the open fornm of the 
world meets with a cordial and enthusiastic response in every 
democracy. This new departure of our President marks an 
epoch in world history, and its future beneficent consequences 
can not at the moment be accurately measured. The policy is 
one of necessity which applies not only to diplomatic relations 


with a foreign power but with even greater force to what tran- 


spires within our own borders. I advert’ briefly to the subject 
because I deprecate the undemocratic and un-American sup- 
pression and repression which characterized the first months 
of our entrance into war, and which yet obtai in some circles. 
Last year the slightest difference of opinion, earnestly and 
patriotically expressed, even an embarrassing inquiry, was 
met with the epithets “ disloyal” and“ pro-German.“ The most 
just criticism was answered by denunciation and anathema. 
Recently the epithets “ pro-German ” and “disloyal” may have 
been exchanged for “ partisan.” 

The idea last year seemed prevalent, and to find sanction 
with various individuals and in a Jarge part of the press, that 
absolute silence and submission without complaint to ang 
deficiency or injustice were the only measure of loyalty. If 
any individual, with highest motive, sought to lay bare a wrong, 
forthwith he was charged with lending aid and coinfort to the 
enemy. I will not subscribe to the doctrine that either in peace 
or in war, legitimate, honest, and conscientious suggestion or 
criticism may not be indulged. This Government yet belongs 
to all its people, and they are entitled to know not only how, 
diplomatically, the Goyernment deals with the nations of the 
earth, but to know as well the internal policies which yet con- 
trol the Republic situated within the boundaries of the United 
States; and beyond this, they are entitled to know what in- 
timately concerns their property and their lives: 

Disloyalty and treason can not thrive in the light. Neither 
can incompetence, that strong ally of failure. Offleial suppres- 
sion and concealment are as vicious as the secret diplomacy and 
private bargaining which President Wilson so justly condemns. 
The pretense that the people can not be told the truth is the 
artifice of incompetent men who are afraid to face the test of 
public scrutiny. No man, of course, is entitled unjustly to 
criticize nor to indulge in unbridled license of expression. The 
real test of criticism is whether it is just or unjust. If con- 
sciously unjust, it should subject him who utters it to the con- 
tempt of all. If just, it vindicates itself. When the time comes 
that Members of Congress, the supposedly popular branch of 
the Government, must refrain from utterances designed to 
render patriotic service, because those utterances are at vari- 
ance with the views of either official or majority, the end has 
come to our democracy, and the Congress no longer performs a 
useful service to the people. 

The various recent investigations have been of incalculable 
benefit. They have remedied some concrete deficiencies, but 
they have performed the fundamental service of finally per- 
mitting a modicum of free expression, I will not refer to the 
investigations of the Military Committee, of which you have 
heard so much, and concerning which you are well able to 
judge. I happen to be a member of the Commerce: Committee 
which conscientiously has been engaged in the endeavor, by 
investigation, to aid in the shippirg problem of the Nation. In 
the course of that investigation many constructive things have 
been accomplished, and some things have been unearthed which 
required the bright light of publicity to remedy them. The 
chairman of the committee and the leader upon the other side 
of this Chamber, in 24 hours, brought about with one of the 
large shipping yards of the country the solution of the housing 
question—the most important question connected with the build- 
ing of ships. They did this after it had been testified before the 
committee, by one of the best known and most highly respected 
o- our shipbuilders, that he had been striving for many months 
to accomplish the result which they accomplished in as many 
hours. 

In one of the contracts entered into by the Government— 
that with the American International Co.—a state of affairs 
beggaring description has been developed. The evidence demon- 
strates a wild saturnalia of extravagance, a brilliant phantas- 
magoria of patriotic pretense. And the pity and the shame of it 
are that those who, with a cheerful and almost studied disre- 
gard for every principle of economy, are wasting the money of 
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taxpayers are some of the great captains of industry of the 
Nation. 

I have read recently the utterances of some of those responsible 
for those conditions, and, singularly enough, they unctiously 
express as great patriots their sorrow that such disclosures 
should be made public, and, as lugubriously they shake their 
heads, they exclaim that publicity of the delinquencies is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. ` 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I wanted to 
ask him if he thought that a man by telling of a swindle on the 
Government was giving aid and comfort to the enemy, just 
how the act of the man who swindled the Government ought to 
be classified? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is just this policy which has 
grown up in the last few months that would preclude ever 
publicity concerning the man who had swindled the Government, 
because nothing must be said, nothing must be written, nothing 
must be told during this crisis that somebody may think reflects 
upon somebody else in official position. 

Mr. REED. I think I was unfortunate in making myself 
understood. The point I am trying to get from the Senator is 
this: Assuming it to be true that to tell the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has been swindled gives aid and comfort to the enemy, 
then what is the character of the act of the swindler? How 
does his act affect the enemy? Is it not somewhat worse to do 
the thing than it is to tell about it? t 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator's query, Mr. Presi- 
dent, points the moral. 

Inefliciency, incompetency, and worse flourish in darkness. 
Truth and publicity are the remedy and the corrective. Secrecy 
between n people and their government is the most mischievous 
element in national life. Lloyd-George in a recent speech told 
England that a nation which is not virile enough to hear the 
truth about itself is not a first-class power. Clemenceau said to 
France that he believed self-governing people fight better when 
they have a full knowledge of the actual situation. Ours is 
the only democracy which pursued the policy—I hope now 
almost at an end—of fearing its people and considering them 
so lightly that it dared not take them into its confidence. 

The man who sits supine and silent with a knowledge of 
wrongs requiring exposure and detection, of inefficiency neces- 
sitating correction—the man who, convinced that acts or policies 
retard our success and endanger the lives of our loved ones, and 
yet advocates these policies and acts—these are the disloyal 
Americans, and these are the men who really aid and comfort 
the enemy. è 

I am not speaking now in behalf of any particular criticism 
or even for criticism itself.. I merely protest against the set 
phrases “ pro-German,” “ disloyal,” and“ partisan,” which have 
been so indiscriminately applied to the men patriotically differ- 
ing from those who assume themselves to be the sole exponents 
of the thought of the Nation. I have no desire to fill the rôle 
of critic. At best, that rôle brings dubious fame and rouses 
bitter resentment, and unjust criticism long continued reacts 
and destroys the critic. 

Some first for wits, and then for poets passed, 
Turn critics next, and prove plain fools at last. 

May the day have gone by forever when an American citizen 
shall be precluded by fear of denunciation and the epithet of 
“ disloyalty ” from expressing his honest and his patriotic senti- 
ments. 

Recently I ran across the following jingle of Mr. Montague: 

There's a shortage of corn and a 1 aay wheat, 


A shortage of fish and a shortage of mea 
A shortage of sugar, a shortage of s 

A shortage of ships and a shortage of crews, 

A shortage of and a shortage of coke, 

A shortage of pine and of spruce and of oak, 

And we can’t help believe, from the trend of events, 
That there's, somewhere or other, a shortage of sense, 


There'll be shortage of cash when the taxes are due. 
Maybe shortage. of work in a fortnight or two; 

There'll soon a general shortage of bee . > 
And a shortage of cheer through the dark winter night. 
There'll be shortage of patience to bear all our ills, 

Yet there never will be any shortage of bills. 

But stil) through the darkness we'll grumblingly grope; 
For as yet there is not any shortage of hope. 


We'll N pe, as we mentioned before, 
e da 


And Pray, for of a shortage of war. 

We'll kick and complain and we'll murmur and moan; 
At every new shortage we'll grievously groan. 

But even though everything looks mighty blue, 

We know all the while that we'll see the thing through, 
We may be quite fussed, but you'll please to observe, 


That we've never had ever a shortage of nerve. 


Rather humourously, in a small way, the writer endeavors to 
depict the American mental attitude of to-day. We will grumble 
and growl and fuss about the difficulties in our path and the 


obstacles we encounter. We will feel a bit of irritation now and 
then at restrictive measures, but underlying all, there will never 
be a loss of American pluck or of the American spirit which has 
characterized our Nation since its birth. Whatever may be our 
faults of expression, however the act of the moment may trouble 
or annoy, America, with spirit unafraid and undismayed, a 
Nation yet undefeated, will play the game and see it through, 
until American arms are triumphant aud American victory won. 

The so-called railroad measure under discussion involves not 
alone present governmental financial relations in respect to the 
railroads, but is of far-reaching and transcendent importance in 
determining what our future policy shall be. 

I can not agree with the rate of compensution prescribed by 
the bill. I am in full accord with the views expressed by the 
Senator from Iowa upon the floor of the Senate and so ably 
set forth in his minority report. Not only do I agree with the 
Senator from Towa that the compensation to he accorded the 
railroads of the Nation for their use during the war is unfair 
and unjust, and, because of the crisis, indefensible, but I would 
now take the inevitable next step in Government contro! of our 
railroads, and do whatever might be essential to make that 
Government control permanent Government ownership, or, at 
least, leave the way open so that immediately upon the termina- 
tion of the war we might follow to its logical conclusion what 
already we have partly done. 

The Senator from Iowa has demonstrated so completely the 
injustice of the terms of the present bill in fixing the rate of 
compensation to be paid to the railroads that perhaps it is 
supererogation to say more in concurrence or confirmation; but, 
at the risk of being prolix and repetitive, I wish to record my 
condemnation of the too generous treatment of the railroads of 
the country at the expense of our taxpayers. í 

Specifically, I spenk now only of Important phases, eliminat- 
ing detail. The bill provides that the President shall make 
agreements with the railroad companies guaranteeing incomes to 
them equivalent to the average annual railway operating income 
for three years ending June 30, 1917. What this means in 
dollars and cents to the people of this country must be under- 
stood by them in order that they may know its iniquity. It 
means that the interest on the outstanding bonds of the rail- 
roads will be paid in accordance with the interest rates now 
fixed; it means, in addition, that upon the stock of the railroads 
of the country will be paid by the Government of the United 
States something in excess of 8 per cent per annum; it means 
that this percentage in excess of 8 per cent per annum is paid 
upon all the stock of all the railroads; it means that this per- 
centage—and I am speaking only of the minimum—shall be 
paid by the people of the United States not only upon the 
legitimate issues of the stock of railroad corporations, but upon 
every issue of stock that hus been illegitimately issued; it means 
that upon every watered issue that has been wrung from the 
people of the United States in the past, that represents not a 
dollar of value nor a penny of real investment. we pay in ex- 
cess of 8 per cent per annum; it means that during this time of 
crisis and of peril, when the supreme sacrifice is demanded of 
those we love, and the maximum service from those who remain 
at home, that we pay upon watered stock, estimated at almost 
50 per cent of the total stock of these corporations—stock rep- 
resenting nothing but the greed and the avarice of railroad mag- 
nates—this huge dividend. And that the amount of dividend 
may be understood I read again the table of percentage which 
will thus be paid to the railroads of the country, quoted last 
week by the Senator from Iowa, and which stands here uncon- 
tradicted and unchallenged: 


Per cent. 
Ths 'Penneyivania: Raliread. COW e SiOe 
Tn RO RI a PSA A A 11. 92 
The New York Central Railroad Co- 12, 96 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co- 25. 70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co- 32. 90 
Dre. T 18, 48 


Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co- 11. 50 
Hocking Valley Railway Co- 11.94 
Illinois Central Railroad Co- 11. 33 
Louisville & Nashville Railway Co- 16. 75 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 12. 51 
Tc ccc kenge 


1918. 


Per cent. 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Co__-------------------- 9. 70 
Sufi einn q G —éêP ff!!! —ꝛ 6. 60 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co- 6. 15 
Great Northern Railway C2 4«44„4«ł„4„„„„᷑««„„„ 9. 63 
Northern Pacific: Railway’ co ene nen 9. 87 
Dien Paciic an e Tr:: ation — 9.64 


The justification for this procedure has been voiced most elo- 
quently and ably by the Senator from South Carolina, the Seua- 
tor from Minnesota, the Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator 
from Ohio. They assert, rather persuasively and plausibly, that 
the railroad companies earned this income in the three years pre- 
ceding the time of their seizure by the Government, and that, 
therefore, these earnings for the three years prior furnish a just 
mode of determining their compensation. This would not be so 
in time of peace, and in time of war it is much less so. Upon 
what theory is the maximum of sacrifice demanded of all the 
rest of the Nation and the maximum of compensation accorded 
to our railroads? Not only this, but the yeurs that have been 
taken for the determination of the remuneration of the railroads 
constitute two years that were the most profijable during their 
whole existence. It is quite true that 1915 was not so profitable, 
but 1916 and 1917 were the most remunerative in their history. 
When the Congress dealt with the excess-profits tax its basis of 
computation was upon three prewar years—1011, 1912, and 1913; 
and if any three years were to be adopted as measuring railroad 
earnings it would seem to be more just that three prewar years 
he taken, as in the case of the excess-profits tax, rather than 
two war years of maximum and extraordinary profit. But I in- 
sist that such a mode of determining what shall he paid to the rail- 
roads is at this time grossly unjust to the entire taxpaying public. 

A fair return, of course, should and must be paid, but in 
time of war the highest possible profit ought not te be paid the 
railroads, Men go to the trenches to-day r $30 per month, 
men whose earning capacity in the past three years has been in- 
finitely grea:er than that sum. We do not stop to inquire how 
much these human beings have earned in the past three years, 
We say to them, “ Your country demands you. You must, if 
necessary, die, and your country considers not ar all your earning 
capacity of the past nor your possibilities of the future.” In the 
name of patriotism we send these young men, as is just, to fight 
the battles of the Republic. We give them the pittance of $30 per 
month, If any man upon this floor suggested that their earning 
capacity for the past three years should be the measure of their 
compensation in this time of crisis he would be laughed to scorn. 
When we deal, however, with the great railroad companies 
of the Nation we do not ask ourselves what is the minimum the 
Nation should pay and what sacrifice should those who own the 
railroad companies make in time of war, but we gravely and 
seriously base our computations upon the highest earning power 
of the companies during the very war in which we are now 
engaged. Moreover, these earnings for two years of the period 
from which we compute the amount to be paid were accumulated 
in part by gross neglect on the part of the railroad companies 
of their tracks and their equipment. I rend from an epitomized 
newspaper report of Interstate Commerce Commissioner R. C. 
McChord to Director General McAdoo, published the day before 
yesterday: 

Thousands of crippled freight cars, accumulated through the winter 
because of gross neglect of raiiroads in making repairs, occupy miles of 
tracks in eastern rail centers and are largely responsible for car shortage 
and traffic congestion, according to a report made to-day by Charles C, 
23 Interstate Commerce Commissioner, to Director General 

These reports, based on first-hand investigations by a corps of trained 
inspectors, cover the six weeks’ period since the Government assumed 
operation of the railroads and indicate that one of the most critical ills 
of rail transportation under private Management was the sidetracking 
of cars needing repairs, * * * 

These care could have been repaired quickly during the winter if the 
railroads had made proper preparations for covered repair tracks, ac- 
cording to railroad administration officials. 

Again, the payment of this vast sum to the railroads pro- 
ceeds as if the railroads were efficiently and thoroughly per- 
forming their function, but, it must be remembered, they were 
utterly unable to perform their tasks and that it was only 
after they had demonstrated conclusively their inability as public 
carriers to render the proper service to the public and to the 
Government that the Government finally seized them. We pay, 
therefore. not alone a grossly excessive sum, but we pay as 
well substantially for services unperformed and for a work 
which, admittedly, the railroads could not do. 

The compensation prescribed by the bill is fixed presumably 
upon the theory that that amount would be earned by the 
railroads if they had continued their services and if they had 
never been taken by the Government. It indeed has been as- 
serted that the income of the various companies during the 
period of the war would have been equally as great as that 
‘during the three years preceding June last, and that, therefore, 
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the amount the measure allows to them is reasonable and just. 
But this is not so. The railroads broke down. They were un- 
able to perform their work. They could not meet war's emer- 
gency. If the Government had not taken them, with war's 
limitations upon them, they could not possibly have earned 
during the remaining period of the war any such income as 
they were able to make prior to our entry into the war. The 
burden was too great for them. They shifted that burden to 
the Government. The Government now assumes all of the 
burden of the transportation companies and performs all their 
tasks—tasks which, admittedly, the transportation companies 
could not perform, and then the Government generously pays 
the corporations for the burden it thus assumes. Imagine a 
going concern transacting a profitable business. Suddenly an 
emergency arises which this concern can not meet and it breaks 
down and no longer performs its business or its functions. You, 
who alone are capable of carrying on its business, assume con- 
trol. All the risks, all the burden, and all the expenditures 
you assume, Would you for the use of that concern which 
could not perform its task, which surrendered to you its func- 
tion, pay as rental substantially the highest income that had 
been earned by this broken-lown concern during its prosperity 
and success? Not only do we permit these railroads to capi- 
talize our generosity—and many of them do capitalize it by 
issuing against land grants and our gifts bonds and stocks— 
but by this bill we pay interest upon our own generosity and 
munificence. 

Nearly every Senator upon this floor has gone to his con- 
stituents and has asked them—those well-to-do and those of 
slender store—to invest in liberty bonds. We have pleaded in 
the name of patriotism and in the name of the common ties 
that bind us for the perpetuity of our institutions. and that our 
ideals may yet exist, that our people lend to the Government 
in its crisis their lifetime savings at 4 per cent interest. Nobly 
the response has been made by high and low, rich and poor, 
alike. Four per cent upon liberty bonds to the patriotic, to 
those who answer their country’s call. More than double 4 
per cent—three and four times that sum in reality—to railroad 
owners who in the Nation's crisis have been unable to perform 
their task. \ 

The men who have loaned the Nation their savings in liberty 
bonds are quite content with the interest prescribed by the 
Government. You do not ask them if their money in the past 
three years has earned 6 or 8 or 10 per cent. Aud yeu do not 
inquire whether they, during the course of this war, could upon 
the very money they have given the Government receive returns 
of G, 8. 10, or 12 per cent. We all know that in many parts 
of the country to-day interest rates are such that double the 
amount paid by liberty bonds could be obtained for the money 
the people have placed in these bonds. We are not interested 
in any such facts as these when the ordinary citizen is concerned ; 
but, with a gentleness and a tenderness that do infinite credit 
to our benevolence and generosity, we deal in a different mode 
with our railroad corporations. The ordinary citizen is paid a 
flat rate of 4 per cent on his money. The corporation upon its 
stock, which might have earned more in the past, but admittedly 
could only earn less in the future, is paid, substantially, the 
highest possible rate it might have earned, based upon its great- 
est prosperity in the past, although that rate could not have been 
earned in the future. 

The proclamation of the President taking over the railroads, 
and stating the sums to be paid, was promulgated on the 27th 
day of December, 1917. Here are the stock exchange quotations 
of some of the railroads affected by the order for December 26, 
the day before the order was made, and December 27, when it 
was known that the Government was to take the properties: 


Dec. 28. Dec. 27. 


83} 92 

78 87 

55 

4 47 

sot 85 

New York Central.. £3} 7 
Northern Pacific 7 85 


There is the story, Senators. 

The increase in these various stocks has been substantially 
maintained since December 27, and, undoubtedly, with the 
passage of this bill, there will be another upward tendency. 
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But our 4 per cent liberty bonds on December 26 were quoted 
at substantially 97, and on February 14 the second fours were 
quoted at 94.80. Our 4 per eent liberty bonds, held by our 
people, have been very gradually, but none the less certainly, 
declining. The railroad stocks, upon the announcement of the 
intention of the Government to take the railroads and pay 
the sums described in this bill, sonred above what they had 
been for many, many months. We pay an exorbitant rate to 
the railroads, and greatly increase the value of their stocks; 
we pay to patriotism on liberty bonds 4 per cent, and the value 
of the principal we take steadily lessens. 

A favorite pastune with legislators now is to find justification 
for any legislative act in England's example. Of course, when 
England’s example demonstrates a firmness in dealing with 
vast interests and great profits quite at variance with our 
mode, England offers neither parallel nor precedent.. When we 
sought to tax heavily war profits, we showed conclusively that 
England was taking 80 per cent of war profits: Those who de- 
sired. in our taxation scheme a measure of immunity for these 
profits saw nothing either compelling or persuasive in England's 
example, In this debate I have heard stated repeatedly—and it 
is the fact—that England's mode of computation is similar to 
that suggested here, but the analogy then ceases.. In actual com- 
pensation England pays upon railroad stocks between 3 and 4 
per cent—a vastly different payment from that we are asked to 
make. I recognize the difference in the English systems and 
ours and how much is included within Britain's measure; but, 
granting all that may be said in that behalf, actually England 
pays upon the outstanding stock of its transportation systems 
between 3 and 4 per cent. I would not have had the temerity 
to have cited the British law unless the proponents. of the bill 
had first adverted to it. The actual computation under the 
English law deprives our friends on the other side of whatever 
consolation obtains from having an English precedent. 

It has been insisted repeatedly that the rate prescribed in 
the bill is merely permissive and a maximum which may by 
agreement be fixed. Literally this is so, but in the light of 
the facts the argument is wholly specious. The rate prescribed 
by the bill was stated by the President in his first proclamation 
taking over the railroads. It was stated again in his message 
to Congress upon the subject. It was stated in the investiga- 
tion of the committee by the Director General as the scheme 
of settlement -which would be adopted, and it was inserted in 
the bill pursuant to these recommendations and statements. 
We need, therefore, in order to determine whether this specific 
rate will be paid, take the President's proclamation, his message 
and recommendation to Congress, and the Director General's 
plain enunciation of his intention. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. France in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Might I suggest, also, to the Senator from 
California that the proponents of the bill on the floor of the 
Senate have argued that such a rate of compensation was just 
and fair? ; 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Yes; but in the same breath, 
it will be recalled these gentlemen, while saying that that rate 
was just and fair, have also said to us, “Ah, but it is oriy a 
maximum, and it may never be fixed although it is just and 
fair.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. So you may take your choice 
of the arguments and give to them just exactly the credence 
which they merit. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that when the 
proponents of this bill so argue, they themselves are answering 
their own argument, that it is only a maximum rate, and that 
they know and they expect this rate to be put in active opera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator who has just interrogated me seems to labor 
under the delusion that in dealing with great interests and ruil- 
road properties, there must be some sort of logic, but I think, 
Mr.. President, the history of railroads for all past time will 
demonstrate that logic is a secondary consideration. 

I would not wish to be unjust to the railroads of the Nation, 
and I have listened with varying emotions to the eloquent ap- 
peals that have been made in their behalf upon this floor, but, 
in our scrupulous care to see that justice is done to the rail- 
roads of the Nation, let us do justice to the people as well. 

Strangely enough, some of the advocates of the present meas- 
ure have quite earnestly disagreed with the President’s policy in 
taking over the railroads, and have endeavored to demonstrate 


that the railroads haye been more sinned against than sinning, 
and that, but for governmental interference, they would have 
efficiently performed their functions, It is interesting to ob- 
serve that these gentlemen, while disngreeing with the President, 
while asserting the railroads had done their full duty, and that 
they could have continued, if unhindered and unhampered, to 
perform such service as the Government demanded, are en- 
thusiastically in favor of the present bill. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the action taken by President Wilson. I believe his 
selzure of the railroads was timely and wise, and not only 
timely and wise but absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
Nation, I do not, for one moment, believe that the railronds 
were prevented from performing their full duty to the Govern- 
ment by the priority orders issued by different departments. I 
recognize that, owing to an utter lack of system, orders were 
issued by one, then another, and then another of the depart- 
ments of the Government, and that these orders were difficult of 
enforcement and interfered in some degree with celerity of 
transportation. Such a system as has been developed in respect 
to these priority orders is intolerable. The difficulty, of course, 
has been due to the lack of correlation and coordination. of which 
so much has recently been heard upon this floor. But however 
annoying these orders may have been to the railroad companies, 
and however they may have sporadically interfered, they could 
not have been the real cause of the breakdown of the trans- 
portation service of the Nation. The Senator from Arkansas 
has ably demonstrated this fact. For many years past students 
of railway transportation have realized the necessity for some 
sort of centralization and nationalization. Instances have come 
to the notice of us all—instances ever recurring and ever in- 
creasing—which have proven that efficient. national transporta- 
tion demanded railroad nationalization, Prior to our declara- 
tion of war this had become more and more obvious. The stress 
of war simply furnished the actual demonstration, 

After some months of useless and impotent endeavor the rail- 
road men, as well as all others, realized that, under the system 
existing in our country, with the difficulties and restrictions 
surrounding the railroads, neither service nor efficiency could be 
accorded in this crisis. Now, the lesson is what? It is, first, 
the great trunk lines of the country must be nationalized; and, 
secondly, there must be one directing central power of this 
nationalization system. It is plain that this nationalization can 
not be accomplished by competitive roads. There must be, to 
attain the desired result, an absolute unity of purpose, and 
with private ownership of lines of different equipment, different 
power, varying efficlency, such coordination and nationalization 
are utterly impossible. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible 
that we must ultimately do in time of peace what we have been 
driven to do by stress in time of war, and the logical outcome of 
the present situation is, of course, permanent control—Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Immediately after war was declared a Railroads War Board, 
embracing within its membership the best-known railroad men 
in the Nation, was formed. On April 11, 1917, they adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the railroads of the United States, acting through their 
chief executive officers here and now assembled, and stirred by a high 
sense of their oppertunity to be of the test service to their country 
in the present national crisis, do h y pledge themselves, with the 
Government of the United States, with the governments of the several 
States, and with one another, that during the 8 war they will 
coordinate their operations in a continental railway system, 2 
during such period all their merely individual and competitive activi- 
ties in the effort to produce a maximum of national transportation 
8 To this end they hereby agree to create an organization 
which shall have general authority to formulate in detail and from time 
to time a policy of operation of all or any of the peers which — 
when and as announced by such temporary organization, shall ac- 
cepted and earnestly made effective by the several managements of the 
individual rallroad companies here represented. 

In December, 1917, before the Railroad Commission of the 
State of California, at regular hearings, this resolution was the 
subject of examination and discussion. The representatives of 
the Southern Pacific, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Santa 
Fe, and the Pacific Electric Railway were witnesses, It is im- 
possible for me to detail the evidence of these railroad repre- 
sentatives. Suffice it to say, however, in the language of an 
official epitome of the proceeding; 

Leaving aside the question whether transportation conditions here 
are normal or abnormal (and it is titers $ clear that they are far 
from normal), the view that the country and the transportation sys- 
tem of the country must be considered as a whole for the purposes of 
the war, and that the conditions in the East and the West must be 
equalized as far as possible; that there is no sound reason why in 
justice the East should forego not only nonessential but essenfial 
Linea cpr a ae needs, while the West goes on as if nothing had hap- 

ned—this view, according to the transcript, finds no favor whatever 

railroad circles. S 

It is merely in passing that I refer to these proceedings—so 
brief a period before the President’s order of December 27. 
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is but one alternative, and that is Government ownership. If 
it be true, as has been insisted upon this floor in the last week 
again and again, that regulation has been unjust to railroads 
and has not accomplished its real design. then these gentlemen 
thus asserting should welcome with me the advent of permanent 
Government control and ownership. 2 

The words “ Government ownership,” apparently, have a sin- 
gularly chilling effect. A perfect paralysis of fear is engen- 
dered by the very suggestion; and this seems so, even though 
the logic of events points but one way and the action of the 
Government in taking possession of the roads can mean but 
one thing. 

Ever since we have had the railroad problem I have heard 
our learned conservative brethren tell of private initiative, 
individual ability, and the necessity for each in the manage- 
ment of railroads, and how this private ability and individual 
initiative alone could efficiently manage the railroads of the 
Nation. I have heard whispered with horror the enormity of 


The testimony upon the subject is illuminating and illustrates 
the utter impossibility of a nationalization of railroads in any- 
thing like a unified system under private competitive manage- 
ment. 

The present bill, while allowing excessive compensation to 
the railroads, fixes a time limit in which the property shall be 
held of 18 months. It may be remarked thut. with the close of 
the war, 18 months will remain without a definite policy on the 
part of the United States, while these railroads will be under 
the absolute control of the Director General. It seems searcely 
possible that for this interval of 18 months we should with 
scrupulous care provide for paying the maximum amount to the 
railroad compunies and be utterly silent as to railroad man- 
agement and governmental policy. 

I object to the 18 months’ period as substantially estabiishing 
at this time a policy of the return of the roads and as substan- 
tially precluding the policy of Government ownership after the 
war. While it may be asserted that by repeul, additional enact- 
ment, nud the like, we may enter upon new policies after the Government management. of the calamity and the catastrophe 
war, nevertheless this bill does, in effect, tie our hands, estab- | that would befall us if the Government ever sought in any 
lishing not alone our present intention, but our future policy, | fashion to manage these great transportation systems. I have 
and this is neither wise nor statesmanlike. Were I not an advo- | been told of the marvelous and the wondrous ability of men 
cate of Government ownership, I should protest against this who drew large salaries as presidents of the various roads, of 
provision of the bill. My advocacy of the specific policy but | how they, with an omniscience passing human understanding, 
intensifies that protest. with all the dignity and the power and the ability of the great- 

The views which I entertain and express today upon Gov- | est of potentates, successfully presided over the destinies of the 
ernment ownership are not the product of a day nor the result | railroads and. out of the million tentacles of u transportation 
of recent events. Years and years of dealing with the problem | system, wrought efficiency that staggered the imagination. 
of railroad transportation in its various phases finally con- I heard the other day upon this floor in eloquent words de- 
vinced me that the only way in which the intertwining diffi- | picted Low within the grasp of the humblest was the vast power, 
culties of the railroad situation could be solved was by the Goy- | prestige, wealth, and glory of a railroad president. I heard 
ernment itself. The American people for many, many years | with bated breath and throbbing heart the evils of Government 
have been dealing with the intricate and important question | management, and how in Government management efficiency 
of railroad transportation and railroad management with ruther | would be lost, ambition would be chilled. and the very essence 
indifferent success, and, just as great crises have ever decided | of democratic social economy would be destroyed. And as I 
the most momentous world problems, so our war, with our ratl- | listened to the word pictures which thus entranced me I closed 
roads, has finally pointed the way. The original idea enter- my eyes and wondered in what year and in what month were 
tained by those who were managers or builders of railroads was we hearing of private railroad management, and of its necessity 
expressed by a celebrated railroad financier of the East in for our well-being and our success and our prosperity. And then 
“The public be damned.” and by quite a famous traffic man- I recalled, as I recovered from the hypnotic influence of the 
ager of the West, that “ We charge all the ‘traffic will bear.” 

The railroad was regarded as the private property of him who | 
invested in it, without duty or obligation to others than the 
owner. The public’s relation was considered as wholly sec- 
ondary and of principal importance in ministering to the pros- 
perity and the emoluments of the road. Gradually it dawned 
upon our people that the railroad after all constituted a publie 
highway; that it ran through city and town and country by | fronted us. And then I remembered, when wholly free from 
virtue of the permission of the people themselves; that it be- | the spell of the eloquence in this Chamber, the muddling few 
came so intertwined with every human activity and every months of last year, when private management demonstrated 


orator, that we were in war; that the Nation faced the greatest 
crisis in its history; that it called upon its men and its imlus- 
tries for the best and the most efficient that was in them. I 
remembered that the Nation thought of the marvelous efficiency 
of private management of its railroads, and turned with pride 
and with confidence to its railroad managers and magnates, and 
left with them the great transportation problems that con- 


business and industry that it was a public necessity; and then | its inability to cope with the Nation's crisis, and the boasted 
a few began to see the light and to insist that a public high- | efficiency of private management was found to be a mere iri- 
way maintained by the sufferance of the public and traversing | descent dream. 
the public domain by virtue of the public’s permission was, in Volumes have been written in the past of the superiority of 
its essence, first a public use. The cynical viewpoint of the | private management, The railroad propagandist has plastered 
early founders of the great railway systems was quickly elimi- | the whole Nation with demonstrations of the superiority of pri- 
nated by a rapidly awakening people, and the early suggestions vate efliciency. The question, though, has been decided. It is 
that the first duty of a public carrier was to the public resulted no longer academic, The pitiless logic of events hus determined 
in numerous legislative enactments and in the crystallization of | it. Private management and the boasted efficiency of private 
a public sentiment which required the railroad to be the servant | Management could not do the job. They acknowledged defeat, 
rather than the master of the public. The ‘old idea that the | and Government management succeeded. Two months ago I 
railroad was designed solely for the purpose of paying divi- | would have been prepared to meet, and to meet fully, every argu- 
dends to its owners gave way to the new—that the paramount | Ment presented in favor of the efficiency of private management 
obligation of the road was to the public, and that the owners | as contrasted with the efficiency of governmental management. 
were entitled from the operation of the railroad only to a rea- | But the question now is no longer debatable. 
sonable return upon their investment. Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
The problem has been, first, an economic problem, a problem | to interrupt him? 
of economic liberty, and out of this has grown all the other Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 
perplexing questions. By a system of regulation which has Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if, in justice to the 
grown up of late years some of these problems have been solved, | railroads, the Senator ought not to say that the railroads have 
but by no means all. Regulation, sometimes drastic, sometimes | been greatly handicapped by statutes that we have enacted 
lax, has been undertaken by the various States. Regulation by | from time to time, and which, when the roads were taken over 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been undertaken on | by the Government, the Director General, with a stroke of the 
behalf of the Nation. I have heard it stated again and again | pen or in some other way, practically wiped off the statute books, 
upon this floor that railroad regulation has been a failure. I thus giving himself a free hand to do what the railroads could 
do not by any means concede that fact. In the jurisdiction | not do because of our legislation? 
from which I come it has been a marked success, winning alike Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I thank the 
the praise of the people and the roads themselves; but the con-] Senator for the suggestion. I will write with just as much 
sensus of opinion, apparently, here is that from the larger | gentleness and with just as tender a hand the obituary of pri- 
sense we have failed in our railroad regulation—failed either | vate management in the United States; and I am perfectly 
in recognizing the fundamental economic question from the] willing to concede in this obituary that the railroad companies 
standpoint of the public or the fundamental financial question | have had many, many difficulties—those suggested by the Sena- 
from the standpoint of the railroad. If it be true thut railroad | tor from New Hampshire and others as well—to surmount, and 
regulation has failed in the United States, then, of course, there ' that with all these difficulties they have not been able to do the 
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job, and the Government of the United States is doing the job 
to-day ; and praise God, Senators, it is the United States Gov- 
ernment that is going to do the job for all time now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, the Senator will 
admit that the Government is doing the job because the Govern- 
ment has removed the obstacles to which I called the Senutor's 
attention. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I am perfectly 

willing to admit anything that will add to the occasion or that 
will in any way soften anything that may be said concerning 
the railroad situation, and that the Government can do things, 
like the removal of obstacles and the like, suggested by the Sena- 
tor, which the railroads could not do. Very freely and very 
gladly do I concede it, 
The objection most frequently voiced on both sides of the 
Chamber to Government ownership is that polities would play 
an important and injurious part in the management of the roads. 
When I advocate Government ownership and management under 
the present administration, even though I oppose this bill, my 
friends across the aisle, I presume, will acquit me of partisan- 
ship. Indeed, my insistence upon this policy evinces a confi- 
dence in the present administration which, I am shocked to say. 
I do not find readily and enthusiastically seconded by my Demo- 
cratic- brethren. I have little or no fear of the politics which 
might be done in a Goyernment-owned road. 

In- the State which I have the honor to represent we have had 
our experience in the kind of politics done under private man- 
agement and by the efficiency of private management of railroads. 
We have seen there only the replica of what has occurred in 
many States, a great transportation company, as a short cut to 
governmental favors, taking possession of the Government itself. 
We saw there for a period of nearly 40 years every political 
office in the gift of that railroad company. We saw legislatures 
and courts corrupted and a power within the State which used 
the State as a mere appurtenance to a railroad system. We saw 
the kind of politics which led men to the polls like sheep to the 
shambles, which made the very bread and butter of women and 
children depend upon the ticket a railroad employee should vote. 
We saw the most beautiful State in all this Union honeycombed 
with corruption and a people second to none on earth cowering 
under a political and commercial terrorism. 

Mr. President, I will risk any kind of politics under Govern- 
ment ownership rather than the polities I have seen under 
private ownership. 

I was astonished the other day, when listening to the debate 
upon this floor. to hear it stated that employment in the rail- 
road serv'ce under the Government of the United States would 
destroy the initiative of men, would chill the ambition of indi- 
viduals, and would prevent the real service that is designed to 
be given by men who enter into that particular avocation. I 
deny that this is so, Why, Senators, why are you here and 
why am I? Why do we sit here in the rigors of winter and in 
all the horrors of the hottest part of a Washington summer? 
Are we sitting here with ambition ch'lled because we are Gov- 
ernment employees, or are we sitting here for the reasons that 
will actuate men when they enter the employment of the Gov- 
ernment in the railroad service—sitting here because, after all, 
back in the mind of every American citizen is the hope that 
he may say, when the time comes after his limited period in 
this sphere: I have done something of good; I have not lived 
in vain’? And these men who go into the Government service, 
work'ng for the railroads of the Nation, will have the same am- 
bition. the same desires, the same initiative, that you see 
evinced every day in the service of the Government. 

Chill the ambition of men because they work for the State? 
What a singular and remarkable doctrine to be announced upon 
the floor of the United States Senate! Why do my friend 
here and my friend here leave incomes of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year, sacrifice practically everything financially, 
that they may come here for $7,500? They come here for the 
very reason that you will find the best and the bravest and’ the 
ablest in all the engineering world, the best and the ablest and 
the bravest there are in every walk of life, go into the Govern- 
ment service, to perform something not alone for the individual, 
but to do the higher thing—the thing, thank God. that all of 
us are here to do—to do something as well for our people and 
for our country. š 

Chill ambition, Mr. President? Destroy initiative? Not so; 
not so at all. Politics in a nationally run railroad? Why, the 
first manager of a nationally run railroad that dared discharge 
a single man for polities would be swept from official life by an 
overwhelming flood of public opinion that would brook no op- 
position. Politics in a nationally run railroad wherein the em- 
ployees were directed under civil service, as of necessity these 
would he? Politics? Politics? 
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Ah, I fear that they de not distinguish between different kinds 
of politics. these who inveigh against the politics that may exist 
under public management and the awful polities that we have 
seen under private “ efficiency ” and private management 

I come from n city of more than half a milhon inhabitants, 
Side by side with the privately owned street railway is that 
of which we are most proud, our municipally owned railway. 
I was delighted to go from the capital of the Stute to do what 
little I could in the great struggle that we had for municipal 
ownership in that city. We then had every argument adynneed 
against municipal ownership that has been announced in this 
Chamber in the last week against Government ownership of the 
transportation systems of the country; every single argument, 
running the gamut from the horror of the loss of private initin- 
tive and from the terror of politics in the manngement of the 
roads to the expense and the trouble and the difficulty and the 
inefficiency of public management. We won, finally, in our 
fight before the people. To-day, side by side with the privately 
owned road is the municipally owned road of the city of San 
Francisco. Where is the efficiency? Ah, the efficiency is cem- 
ceded to be with the municipally owned road; and. as they run 
side by side, the municipal road is run better, is run more 
cleanly, is operated infinitely better in every respect. is admit- 
tedly the superior of the privately owned road, and it puys its 
men higher wages, it gives them less hours of labor, it makes a 
greater profit, than the privately owned road. 

I recognize, of course, Mr. President, that the comparison is 
but slight between a municipally owned street railway system 
and the great transportation system of the Nation. Neverthe- 
less, the analogy-is there. Politics in that municipal rond? 
Why, in the city of San Francisco, of varied politics and of ex- 
periences, indeed, the most bizarre of any city in America, dur- 
ing the time we maintained a municipally owned road a mun 
has not dared to go to that road and try to inject it inte the 
politics.of the city, or try to make of its employees mere political 
puppets. Say this, if you can, of the privately owned road. 

My State is not alone in these experiences. I gathered to- 
gether to present to you to-day the story of various railronds in 
this Nation. I found that the material at hand was so great that 
within the limits of no ordinary effort could I hope to present even 
an outline of the facts. I would like to read you the fascinating 
story of Charles Francis Adams of the Erle road. I would like to 
put into the Rxconp the original agreements which he for the first 
time presented to a startled Nation. I would like to tell you the 
story of the New Haven road, of its wild finance, of railroad 
wreckers and of railroad reorganizers. If time permitted I would 
like to dwell with you upon the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific and the New York Central, and I would like to point the 
moral from the story of all these privately owned railroads—the 
moral that every man to-day ought fully to understand. The tule 
of private management is a sordid and a wretched and a wicked 
and a cruel tale. It is the story of greed and avarice. of plun- 
der and wrong and corruption. 

Gentlemen upon this floor have said all this is of the past. 
Perhaps it is, perhaps it is not. Lou had your experience. You 
know what it means. The results you understand. In the 
kaleidoseopic events that are now transpiring, none can foresee 
into the dim and uncertain future. With the experience before 
you, with your knowledge of what private management has 
meant in the past, with your clear perception of its possibilities 
for wrong and for evil, with the demonstration to-day of its 
inability to do the big job, with the doubtful success of regu- 
lation alike proclaimed by railroads and regulators, why hesi- 
tate in the inevitable course, the course which, despite you and 
me, will, nevertheless, be the course pursued. = 

I would not have you believe that all private management is 
of the sort which I have here condemned and to which 1 have 
here adverted. There are many railroads ‘privately managed 
fairly, honorably, and justly. I am not condemning, by what L 
have said, individuals at all. I would protect investors in legiti- 
mate railroad securities to the uttermost limit; and nothing 
better demonstrates how governmental action does protect the 
value of railroad securities than the sudden and remarkable 
jump in all the railroad stocks on the 27th of December last, 
when the President proclaimed the seizure of the roads.. I have 
been condemning the system, the system which has made pos- 
sible the wreckage and wrongs, the corruption and infamy. and 
the system has been painted so often, its true story so frequentty 
portrayed, that I have hesitated by specifie instances to dem. 
onstrate what is now common knowledge of all Americans. 

We have paid the price of private ownership. We have paid 
the price-of private ownership in millions of acres of our best 
farm lands. We have paid the price in our forests, in eur coai 
deposits, our lands gushing with oil. We have paid the price in 


building up overnight fabulous fortunes, used for the undoing 
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of the State. We have paid the price in handicapping our own 
people, in distorting our public and our private economy, in 
corrupting our political life, and in tainting the very fountain 
head of justice. We have paid the price of private ownership 
in this Nation, and no matter what may be the attitude of any 
of us to-day, despite barriers or obstacles, the Nation is march- 
ing straight to the goal of public ownership, and the people at 
lust will come into their own. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I beg leave to submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I ask that it may be printed and He 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to offer the following amendment 
to the pending bill. I ask that it may lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I wish to notify the Senate 
that if conditions permit I shall to-morrow discuss the pending 
bill. I shall support the bill as reported by the committee. 
I am not prepared to go on this afternoon. I have been un- 
avoldably absent from the Senate for nearly a week. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. I was very much pleased when 
the President took over the railroads of the country. There 
can be no doubt but that our system of transportation had 
broken down, and he was entirely justified in taking possession. 
The pending bill is not of legislative origin. It comes to us 
from the President, and provides for the method of payment 
by the Government to the railroad companies for the use of the 
railroads while the Government holds possession. Every honest 
person must concede that the railroads are entitled to fair 
and just compensation for the use of their properties. To give 
them less would be not only unconstitutional but unjust, both 
in equity and in morals. To give them more than just and 
honest compensation is unfair and unjust to the people who 
must pay the taxes. Every man, woman, and child in the 
country has a direct interest in the question of transportation. 
There is nothing that we eat, wear, or use in any way but part 
of its cost is transportation. 

It enters into the expense of our daily life. There is no way 
to escape it. Every person who wears clothes, eats food, or 
burns fuel contributes to the great transportation systems of our 
country. Transportation is, therefore, a tax. Disguise it as 
you may, cover it up as you will, the fact remains nevertheless 
that all freight charges are as much a tax upon all of the people 
as though they were levied directly by legislative authority. Its 
importance, therefore, can not be overestimated. To increase 
the taxes, either directly or through this indirect method of 
paying the railroads, except to such an extent as may be abso- 
lutely necessary, is not only unwise and unjust, but it is fraught 
with the gravest dangers and will interfere seriously with the 
grent work that is now before us of prosecuting the war. 

The present bill authorizes the President to make agreements 
with the railway companies by which the Government shall pay 
for the use of railroad properties during the period of Govern- 
ment possession and operation the average net operating income 
of such roads for the three-year period ending June 30, 1917. I 
regret exceedingly that the President has selected and the com- 
mittee in reporting the bill has approved years that will result in 
paying to the railroad companies an income very much in ex- 
cess of that to which they are fairly and justly entitled as publie 
carriers. 

Mr. President, there are no three consecutive years in our 
history outside of those selected that would bring as large a 
return to the railroads as the three years ending June 30 last. 
This plan will result in giving to the railroad companies a much 
larger income than is fair and just and an income much greater 
than they have been receiving in normal times. Years have been 
selected during which the railroad traffic was greater than any 
other years in the history of the country. The selection of 
these years by the President and the approval of such selection 
by the committee reporting the bill will result in the placing of 
an obligation upon an already overburdened people that can not 
be justified as a fair and equitable distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, 

As illustrating how the proposed plan will actually work out 
in practice, let us take a few of the well-known railway systems 
of the country and see what the result will be as to them: In the 
East we will take the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Under this proposed system the payment the Govern- 
ment will be required to make to the stockholders of the New 
York Central Railroad is an annual dividend of 12.96 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania system is composed of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Co.; one operates the lines 
east of Pittsburgh and the other the lines west of Pittsburgh. 
Under the pending bill the Government would be required to 


pay the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. a dividend of 8.93 per cent 
and the Pennsylvania Co. a dividend of 11.92 per cent. In the 
southern part of the country the Government would pay to the 
Illinois Central Railway Co. n dividend of 11.33 per cent; to 
the Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. a dividend of 16.75 per 
cent; to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. a dividend of 
9.31 per cent; and in the mid-western section of the country 
the stockholders of the Union Pacifice Railway Co. would re- 


.ceive a dividend of 9.64 per cent; of the North Western Rail- 


way Co. a dividend of 10.18 per cent; and of the Burlington 
Railway Co. a dividend of 22.05 per cent. 

These great systems are illustrations of how the plan would 
work out. Other railroad companies would receive less, and 
many of them would receive a much larger dividend. In 
order to determine the exact amount that under the pending 
bill, under such an agreement, would be paid to practically 
any railroad in the United States I desire to insert at this 
point a table prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, naming the railway companies whose 
average net income to capital stock has been more than 5 per 
cent. during the three years ending June 30, 1917, and showing 
what each one of them would receive under the proposed 
guaranty. It is a table, as I said, prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is 
included in the minority report submitted by the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Cumartns]. I ask permission to insert it at this 
point without reading. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 


y 
i 


Co 
Pittsburgh & Lake — R. R. Co. 
Elgin, Joilet & ag spi y. Co.. 


BSBSLSSLENABGAS AMAR SA 888888 


nBatppeSehetacteekesene8 BBE Fe BREREA. 


Maine Cen 
10 
y & Seashore 
Central New England Ry. Co 8,547, 200 
New York iar taxi saat Norfolk R. R. Gor: 2, 500, 000 893, 508 
Rutland ttand R, Be Contested 5.150.300 575,651 
4,079,007 337, 808 
oun 5,333,550 | 1,280,684 
9, 000, 000 991, 665 
PERIPE A 6,000,000 819, 722 65 
4,300,000} 231,761 48 
Lehi 1,340,000} 374,915 93 
M 3, 809, 333 352, 809 2³ 
3, 000, 000 268, 573 95 
2.000, 000 182, 517 13 
1,428, 000 348, 020 37 
7,000, 000 498, 202 09 
500, 000 160,119 02 
000 218, 976 42 
780 |182, 921, 743 1.48 


114 | 12,383, 882 11.33 

& 72,000,000 | 12,058, 800 16.75 

Norfolk & Western 138, 580, 887 | 17, 342, 810 12.51 
peake & 62, 78, 000] 5,848, 431 9.31 
68,754,700 7,424, 004 10. 80 

8. 20,000,000 1, 828, 570 9.39 

— 2 15,994,831 | 2,175,426 13.60 

Neue & 4 — ooo 6,016, 800 888, 007 14. 70 
. ͤ—— OA EFA I E ET 5,443,400 | 2,448,923 44.99 
Florida mg ihrer en ( 10, $33,333 | 1, 080, 321 10. 05 
Alabama G Southern Ry. Co. 11,210,350 | 1, 304, 246 12.17 
New Orleans & Northeastern Rei G6. 11727 , 000, 000 id, 449 10.77 
9h9%GGFFͥ᷑miw Nouv yaveteahbecbe 879, 486 22,72 
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June 30, capital 
1917. stock. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT—continued. 
Per cent. 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co.. $222, 186 5. 90 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co 260, 036 21, 67 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co 373, 071 5.33 
Alabama & Vicksburg R. R. Co. 0, 17.18 
Washington & Southern Ry. Co 348, 8.72 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co 11.89 
Western Railway of Alabama 8. 39 
TT ˙ dae nkewesvoesotecs 12. 37 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co......... 9.70 
Southern Pacific Co ea 6.60 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 6.15 
Chicago, E North Western & ee 5 Co 22.05 
Chicago & Non APS 10. 18 
Great Northei 8 E 9. 63 
N Pacific Ry. C( OOo... 9. 87 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. 9.64 
8 St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie R 12. 00 
Oregon Short Line ee ng 3 9.38 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. (Rec.) 6.58 
N St. Faul, eapolis & Omaha Ry ce 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co , 112, 500 114.12 
EI Paso Southwestern Co 25, 000, 000 8.76 
Houston & Texas Central R $4 Co 10, 000, 000 10. 88 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co a 5, 333, 333 38.27 
Fort Worth & Denver ar Ry. W a SORES 9,243, 800 14.03 
Panhandle & Santa Fe R 5 604, 500 64.37 
oe Louis, Brownsville & 500, 000 
hicago, Rock Island & G 469, 000 
Biogas ham & Garfield Ry. Co. 6,171, 667 
Western Ry. Co 3,360, 000 
. — Northern Ry. Co „ 2,000,000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 1 5 4,999, 300 
Houston East & West Texas Ry. 1,920, 000 
2 ple Creek & Colorado Springs a 757, 000 
‘olorado & sh eg Nee 100,000 
Wichita Valley Ry 1,020, 000 
& New Mexico Ry. Fo RNa aire Aa 2,770, 000 


„ 210, 635,611 0 88 0¹⁸ 

Mr. NORRIS. It win be observed that this table includes 
practically every railroad in the United States. It might be 
well to remember also in passing that, taking the country as a 
whole, a little more than one-half of the stock of the railroads in 
the country was originally issued without any consideration and 
represents nothing but water. It must be remembered, also, that 
the income shown in this table is the net income, and repre- 
sents just what would be paid to the stockholders after all the 
expenses including taxes, and so forth, have been paid. It does 
not, however, include income derived from other sources than 
operation. In some instances this income represents a large 
amount of money. Income derived from the sale of lands, in- 
come from leases, and so forth, would be in addition to the 
amount named in the table. The pending bill also contains a 
provision giving the President authority to make agreements in 
regard to the payment by the Government to railroads that did 
not make or declare dividends during the three-year period 
selected. He is authorized to make agreements with such roads, 
paying them whatever in his judgment is just. 

We must remember also that the bill provides that the Gov- 
ernment while it has possession of the roads shall keep them in 
repair and return them to the owners in as good a condition as 
they are now. There is also a provision that any road not sat- 
isfied with the allowance made by the President shall have the 
right to go into court in order to collect whatever it may be 
able to prove a just and fair allowance. I mention this provision 
not in criticism, but to show that those roads which did not 
pay dividends during the period selected will be paid a fair 
and just income, and therefore the aggregate paid to all the rail- 
roads of the country is liable to be in excess of the amounts 
that will be derived from the percentages contained in the table. 

We are now engaged in the most gigantic undertaking that has 
ever been presented to our people. Our Government is demand- 
ing of its citizens sacrifices of all kinds and almost without limit. 
Every patriotic citizen is backing up the Government in carry- 
ing on this great war. All of our people are united in a deter- 
mination that the war must be won at any cost. Whatever 
sacrifice it is necessary to make must be made and is being 
made willingly and without hesitation. From all over the coun- 
try, from the workshop, from the farm, from the counting house, 
from the professional office there comes a patriotic willingness 


‘asks for such sacrifices with clean hands. 


to sacrifice in every possible way in order that victory may come 
to our arms. 

Our people are buying fewer clothes, eating less food, giving 
up luxuries, and many of the necessaries of life, in order to help 
sustain our brave boys in the trenches. No patriotic citizen is 
willing to permit anything to stand in the way of our success, 
and the success which we all demand is that militarism shall 
receive its death knell, that conquest and subjugation of peo- 
ples shall be a thing of the past, and we will not lay down our 
1 until a peace lasting and permanent shall have been at- 
tained. 

This is a gigantic task and it requires the cooperation and 
assistance of every patriotic citizen everywhere under the flag. 
Our people have responded with a willingness and a determina- 
tion to win the war at any cost, unsurpassed in the history of 
the world. We are a united people behind our Army. We must 
remain united. Nothing must be done by those in control of 
the Government that will have any tendency to create dissatis- 
faction or any feeling that any class of people is enabled to 
make money out of the sacrifices of their fellow men. No man, 
no set of men, no partnership, no corporation has a moral right 
to make an unreasonable or unconscionable profit out of any 
industry connected with the war, if by so doing the burdens 
of the great bulk of our people are increased. Our Government 
has asked its people to subscribe billions of dollars in bonds 
drawing 4 per cent interest. We are going to ask them to sub- 
scribe additional sums, to make additional sacrifices. The 
Government ought to be able to go before the people when it 
It should be able to 
say that no act of legislation or of administration has willingly 
or consciously been the means of permitting profiteering at the 
expense of honest citizenship. 

We have asked the children to donate their pennies and their 
childish savings to the Government in the way of buying thrift 
stamps. What will be the result when we make the next drive 
for bond subscriptions, when we go into a town along the Penn- 
sylvania Co. lines, and ask the laborer to further economize in 
order that he may have money to loan to the Government at 4 
per cent? Will we tell him, when we ask for his subscription, 
that the railroad company running by his door has been guaran- 
teed by the same Government asking a subscription from him a 
net 9 of practically 12 per cent on all stock of that com- 
pany 

Will we go out upon the fertile plains of Nebraska and meet the 
farmer who is returning after dark from 12 to 14 hours’ labor, 
producing food for our Army and the armies of our allies, and 
ask him to subscribe for more liberty bonds, without explaining 
to him that the money we borrow from him at 4 per cent inter- 
est is going to be used in part to pay the Burlington Railroad 
that passes his farm an income of over 22 per cent? Will we 
explain to the children living along the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad in the South that the pennies which we borrow from 
them in the sale of thrift stamps are to be turned over to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. in order that the stock- 
holders of that corporation may receive a net income of nearly 
17 per cent? 

Is our action in giving legislative approval to the President’s 
wish going to have a tendency to satisfy the great bulk of the 
American people and keep them united and willing to sacrifice 
still more, or will it have a tendency to create dissatisfaction 
and even complaint among the millions of citizens who feel that 
sacrifice should not be confined to one class of people only, but 
that it should be extended to every association and corpora- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the land? To my 
mind, we are taking a step that is liable to be construed by hon- 
est-minded people as a legal protection to profiteering on the 
part of the transportation companies of the country. Such a 
step will not unite our people. It will not have a tendency to 
increase the patriotic spirit that is so necessary and essential 
in winning this war, and while I do not believe that such a step 
will prohibit our patriotic citizenship from doing their best and 
doing their all, yet it will leave in their minds a sense of injus- 
tice that when this awful conflict is over will bear its fruit, 
and may have a tendency to swing the pendulum too far the 
other way and demand the exaction that will bring down upon 
the heads of honest men and honest business destruction and 
devastation. = 

Another objectionable provision of the bill is that it gives to 
the President the power to make and change freight rates at 
his discretion. There is no reason why the law on this subject 
should be changed. Under existing law the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to regulate the rates, and when a 
carrier desires to increase a rate it must first file the proposed 
increase with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission determines after a hearing, 
either on its own motion or on the application of shippers, 
whether such increase is justified and should be allowed. In 
the meantime the new proposed rate does net go into effect. 
Under the pending bill the President can change or increase a 
rate at any time, and the change so made goes into effect at once 
and remains in effect until changed by legal authority. It pro- 
vides. in substance, that after the President has made a rate 
anyone feeling aggrieved enn appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and if after a hearing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission thinks the rate made by the President is 
unjust it can modify the rate or change it back to the original 
rate. Everyone familiar with appeals in courts and tribunals 
knows what this means. With the large amount of business 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission it would menn 
that, so far as this part of the bill is concerned, there would be 
no practical relief. The delays, the time, and the expense nec- 
essary to carry on such an appeal, particularly when the Gov- 
ernment, represented by the President. is on the other side, is 
an undertaking that any citizen or group of citizens might 
well shrink from going into. This fenture is not the only 
objection to this provision. Without imputing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission any intention of doing anything that is 
not fair or just, it is asking a great deal of them, whatever the 
evidence may disclose, to overrule the President of the United 
States. the man who gave them their positions and who has 
power to retire them to private life if their terms expire while 
he remains in office. It is like commencing an action in the 
appellate court and having the judgment of that court reviewed 
by the Inferior court. It is like appealing from the Judgment 
of the judge to the judgment of his clerk, whom the judge ap- 
pointed te the position. y 

It is unnecessary, as I have said, to confer this rate-making 
power upon the President. It is unwise to do it, even though 
he asks it. He is already overburdened with authority, and 
it is a recognized fact that he will not be able to give his per- 
sonal attention to the details of rate making. He could not do it 
if he wanted to. He will not be able to do it even if he desires 
to. Moreover, it is not a power necessary to vest in the Presi- 
dent in orcer to carry on the war or to coordinate the different 
functions of governmental agencies. When he acts on this au- 
thority be will necessarily have to act through other people. 
The place where he would naturally go for his information 
would be to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if it is 
the intention that the President shall get his information from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, then why take such a 
round-about course? Why not permit the Interstate Commerce 
Comunission, the best posted tribunal on railroad rates, to have 
original jurisdiction and to do as they now have authority to do 
in the rate-making function. If the theory is that the President 
will get his information from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, then why go through the fermality of providing for an 

appeal from the President to the commission. The freight rate 
making power is an extremely important function of the Gov- 
ernment. It practically affects the cost of living of all our 
people. And this is true, whether they are actually engaged in 
shipping freight or not. It is true of the man who never sees 
a railroad. It is true of the little child too young to partici- 
pate in governmental affairs. It has a vital influence upon our 
part.in the great war struggle. It may spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure. It affects the comfort and the happi- 
ness of all. and enters minutely into the very existence of our 
people. This is a power we should not give to the President, and 
I regret more than T can say that he has asked us to do so. 

I will not go into a further discussion of the bill, although I 
think there are other features that are objectionable and others 
that are commendable. I have only pointed out the two objec- 
tion which, in my judgment, are the mest important. I renlize 
the importance of the legislation. but there is no question in it 
that must necessarily be decided in a day. Even if the bill were 
defeated, it would not interfere with the management of the rail- 
roads. The Government has possession of the roads, and if the 
method of compensation and the rate-making power were not 
passed on at once, it would not interfere with the Government's 
contro] and management. The railroads ought to be paid a fair 
and just compensation for their use. We could not take away 
this right, even though we wanted to, and so far as I am aware, 
no person. either in the Senate or out of it. has any desire to 
do anything but justice and equity to our railroads. as we want 
to do equity and justice to all our people. More than this they 
have no right to ask, and more than this we should refuse to 
give. It is important that we protect them in all their rights, 
but it is equally important that we protect the already over- 
33 taxpayers -of our country from unjust and unfair 
taxation, 


eee een 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President. in support of the amend- 
ment which I have introduced. which is similar to one offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonwson], to restore 
the original language of section 13 of the bill, which does not 
fix a time limit when the railroads must be turned back to 
private ownership, I desire to present, and to have printed as 
a part of my remarks, a petition from the national legislative 
representatives of the railroad brotherhoods, representing about 
2,000,000 employees of the railroads, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The petition referred to is as follows: 

To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States: 

Being pus | cognizant of the seriousness of the crisis confronting our 
country, and realizing the dangers besetting our liberties, it is the 
honest, earnest desire of the railroad employees to give our full, loyal, 
and united support to our Government, and to make certain, clear, and 
decisive the conclusion of our aims. Therefore we desire to make 
effective ali the agencies of the Government. and we fully appreciate that 
the question of transportation is one of the important factors at this time. 

While we are pledged to, and hereby reaffirm our pledge ef, loynity 
and whole-hearted support to our country, our Government, and our 
President during this war, we are aware of the seriousness of the sita- 
ation that inevitable must follow immedlateiy after the close of hos- 
tilities in the readjustment of conditions In the United States; and 
whereas the Government of the United States has, by proclamation of 
the President, assumed control of the transportation systems for the 
period of the war. with which we are in accord, we believe that full 
time shouln he given after the close of hostilities to enable just, fair, 
and impartial determination of the proper methods of adjustment of 
the rights and equities of the putts. the owners of the transportation 
lines so taken. and of the -op oyees thereof, and as representatives of 
nearly 2.000.000 employees of the railroads of the United States, we 
most earnesily and respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States not to fix a time limit at which the railroads must be turned 
back to preie ownership, leaving this question for future determina- 
tion. and thereby giving ample time for the adjustment of matters 
growing out of the temporary control of same with equal justice to all 
parties at interest. 

Very respectfully, 
fl, E Wills, A. G. C. E. and national legislative representa- 
tive Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; P. J. Me- 
Namara, vice president, national legislative representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; W „Clark. vice president, national legislative 
representative, Order of Railway Conductors; W. N. 
Doak. vice president, national legislative Dy, thinners 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; A. O. Wharton, 
president railway-employees department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Martin F. Ryan, grand president 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; J. A. 
Franklin, president International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of Amer- 
ica; F. J enan President International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; James J. Hynes, president 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation ; J. W. Kline. president International Rrother- 
bood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; William H. Johnston, 
president International Association of Machinists. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I wish to say that I heartily 
agree with the action of the President in taking over the rail- 
reads during the war, and I am consequently in favor of the 
pending bill to enable the President to carry out his patriotic 
purpose to operate them in the best interests of the Government. 

I have observed for a number of years the gradual growth of 
sentiment in this country for Government ownership not only 
of railreads but of all public utilities, and, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, it can not come too soon to suit me. This has 
been occasioned MEOT by reason ef the fact that the manage- 
ment of the railrodds has failed to recognize the rights of the 
people and the interests of the public in the control and opera- 
tion of the ronds. But whether the American people are quite 
yet prepared for this great change, to pay the price. and to 
assume the necessary obligations which would result therefrom, 
is a debatable question which can not be settled in emergency 
legislation in time of war. Now, however, that the Government 
has control of the railroads, I am in favor of giving Government 
control and operation a thorough and complete trial, not only in 
time of war but in time of peace. I think, therefore, that there 
should be no time limit as to when the railroads should be re- 
turned to their owners, but that we should meet that question 
when we get to it in the general readjustment of things after 
the war. The great task before the American people to-day is 
that of winning the war. It dees seem to me that if Government 
ownership proves advantageous to the public in time of war, 
under the extreme difficulties of operation, it would prove of 
even greater benefit to the people in time of peace, when more 
attention could be given to the individual citizen and less at- 
tention given to the requirements of the Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND obtained the floor, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Washing- 
ton suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Swanson 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thomas 
Borah Kello Pomerene Thompson 
Calder Kendrick Robinson Iman 
Cummins Kenyon Saulsbury Townsend 
Curtis Kirby Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Knox Sheppard Underwood 
Fernald Lewis Shields Vardaman 
Fletcher McNary Simmons Wadsworth 
France Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Gronna New Smith, Mich Weeks 
Hale Norris Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Harding Nugent Smoot 

Henderson Overman Storing 

Johnson, Cal. Page Sutherland 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] because of personal illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is absent due to 
serious illness in his family. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], on ac- 
count of illness. e - 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I stated yesterday, I 
have no particular desire to speak on this measure for the pur- 
poses of the Recorp. I have, however, for many years been 
especially interested in the so-called railroad problem, and be- 
ing a member of the Interstate Commerce Committee, which has 
this matter directly in charge, and having some ideas on the 
subject, I have concluded to submit them to the Senate. I 
realize, however, that much of what I shall say will be of very 
little use unless Senators themselves shall follow me in the 
analysis or comparison which I shall make between the bill and 
the substitute which I have offered. I present this substitute 
not as being an expression of my views as to what the bill 
should be. My purpose has been not to change the pending bill 
in its intent but to make clear that intent. It becomes my duty 
in this regard to criticize, but not captiously, the measure 
under consideration in order to disclose its defects, to the 
end that they may be corrected. I believe that a careful study 
of the substitute will convince Senators that it makes clear the 
intent of the committee. 

This Jegislation has its origin in the act of August, 1916, by 
which Congress authorized the President to take over the rail- 
roads of the country. That authority provided that they should 
be taken over by the war power through the Secretary of War. 
The President, however, vested the control of the roads in the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the President did not have the right to vest this 
authority in the Secretary of the Treasury instead of in the 
Secretary of War, if he saw fit to do so, but the act was passed 
on the theory that it was a war measure and therefore had re- 
Intion—and, as Congress understood it, had sole relation—to the 
question of war. I did not understand at the time, although I 
am not complaining now at the different interpretation placed 
upon the act, that it was intended as a general provision to take 
over the railroads of the country for every conceivable pur- 
pose. I though that Federal control was to be exercised in 
order that the railroads of the country might more efficiently 
handle the war material, the. troops, and other things connected 
with the war. I doubt if anyone would have thought favorably 
at the time the act was passed of a proposition to make the 
Schretury of the Treasury Director General of the Railroads. 

The Secretary of the Treasury already had a very large job, 
indeed he had several large jobs on his hands. It would seem 
that his duties as Secretary of the Treasury would be quite 
sufficient to occupy one man’s time—even the very ablest man 
in the country. But he was not only the head of the Treasury 
Department, which will have in charge the raising of from ten 
to twelve billion dollars in cash between this and the Ist day 
of July, and which has upon its hands the greatest financial 
responsibilities ever known to any Secretary of the Treasury 
since Hamilton’s time, but he was also at the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, he was chairman of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, and he is about to be placed in charge of the 
finance corporation, to be created by Congress. This power in 
August last was vested by Congress in the President, and it 
was believed by all at that time, I think, that the officer named 
in the bill—the Secretary of War—wwould be the person who 
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would exercise the war power. But the President saw fit to 
vest that function in the already overworked Secretary of the 
Treasury. I do not wish to criticize the ability or the character 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but I simply wish to state the 
fact that two positions, the duties of each requiring almost a 
superman to perform, in this crisis have been placed upon Sec- 
retary McAdoo. 

This is an administration measure. It originated not in the 
Congress; it was not drawn by a Member of Congress or by 
any committee of Congress; it was prepared in the Treasury 
Department, and presented to Congress as a war measure. 
There are three features of the bill which provoked a good 
deal of discussion before the committee, and practically only 
three. One is the provision relative to the compensation to be 
paid the railroads; another was the question of rate making 
during Federal control; and the third had relation tọ the dura- 
tion of the period of Federal control. On these three subjects 
there was prolonged discussion before the committee; and 
upon two of them, I think I can state without betraying any 
confidence—because outsiders were present before the com- 
mittee—the committee was deadlocked, namely, the period of 
Federal control and the question of rate making. So the pro- 
visions that appear in the bill relating to these two subjects 
were the result of a compromise, satisfactory, I think, to no 
one. I know the two conferees who prepared it were not sat- 
isfied with it, but it was the best they could do to harmonize 
the conflicting differences of opinion between the two factions 
of the committee which they represented. 

Personally, I believe that the compensation provided in the bill 
is too great. I do not know, however, whether or not it is 
greater than a court would allow to the railroads under the con- 
ditions. I apprehend that if the railroads had resort to the 
courts to determine what compensation they should receive the 
courts would decide the matter under existing conditions. They 
would not, in my judgment, take into consideration the various 
theories which have been advanced here as to what is just com- 
pensation to a railroad company in time of peace. Evidently, in 
my judgment, the railroads would be entitled to receive what the 
courts would find they would have probably earned had not Fed- 
eral control occurred. Yet, believing as I did and as I do believe 
that the compensation is-too great, nevertheless I had in mind 
that this was emergency legislation and that the compensation 
provided would continue only during the war and that a basis 
of agreement between the railroads and the President must be 
provided, I consented to this provision of the bill. 

An agreement was thought desirable in order that the matter 
might be expedited and the question promptly settled for the 
good of the country. It is evident that if the Congress proposed 
a compensation which the railroads believed was much less than 
they would receive at the hands of a court, hey would not ac- 
cept it, and the question, therefore, would be left unsettled. I 
consented, however, to the provision relative to compensation on 
the theory that the other provisions of the bill would be adjusted 
in a manner which would minimize the compensation feature. 
For instance, I did not wish this compensation to be paid to the 
railroads a day longer than the Government holds control of the 
roads. I recognize, of course, the force of the argument that it 
might require some little time to adjust mutters incident to 
turning the roads back to their owners, and perhaps provision 
should be made for that; but when I supported the compensation 
provision I had no idea that the term of control would be left 
indefinite or extended to as long a period as 18 months. 

I know it is argued here that some time should be allowed for 
Congress to enact legislation to correct existing conditions 
that is, conditions that have been recognized as bad in times of 
peace—but I wish to say to those Senators who advance that 
argument that they voted for and put into this bill a provision 
that the railroads may be turned back any day by the Presi- 
dent of the United States before July 1, 1917, and at any time 
thereafter by agreement with the railroads he may turn them 
back. No time is required to elapse before the President may 
release them to their owners. Senators who are making the 
argument that it would require much time have evidently for- 
gotten that provision in the bill. I can see no reason, so far as 
war is concerned—and this is a war measure—why these roads 
could not be turned back to their owners inside of three months, 
or six months at the outside. 

I do not care to discuss the question of Government owner- 
ship. It is not properly involved in the bill. It has no place 


here, but should be considered when it is presented upon its 
merits uninvolved in coercive emergency war legislation. I say 
now, as I said to the committee, when that question comes up 
on its merits, I shall be prepared to meet it; but I object to 
writing into a bill, known as a war measure, legislation which 
does not affect the war and which might not be enacted in time 
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of peace. Yet I shall attempt to show before I am through that 
there are several provisions in this bill that were put in because 
there was an opportunity te put them in, and thus to provide, 
through Executive order, for legislation that Congress had 
failed to enact in time of peace, but which its proponents feel 
they can engraft onto a war-emergency bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to ask the Sena- 
tor whether those matters were put in the bill by the committee 
or whether they were put in the bill by those who originally 
drafted it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They were all put in by those who origi- 
nally drafted it I think the men who drew this bill knew what 
they wanted; but I do not think that the members of the com- 
mittee understand all of the provisions of the bill, as I shall 
later attempt to show. 

I have said I objected to putting legislation on a war 
emergency bill designed for a time of peace only. We have been 
doing that in this Congress to a great extent. I condemn such 
action, regardless of whether the legislation as applicable to a 
time of peace Is. in my opinion, right or wrong. My objection 
is that such legislation does not fairly and squarely meet the 
Issue. As an illustration, for instance, the bill as originally pre- 
sented to the committee gave the President the right to fix all 
rates without regard to the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the railroad owners finally came around to the 
point where they advocated that proposition, because it was 
clearly known and understood that an arrangement or under- 
standing had been had with them to the effect that their rates 
and fares were to be raised by the Director General, and that 
the compensation to their employees would also be increased. 
This understanding would be popular with both the owners and 
their employees. The fact is the railroads have not been able 
up to this date to obtain from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission what they are going to obtain under this bill. That fs 
an open secret; nobody will deny it. But is it in consonance 
with popular government to allow a dictator to do what the 
people’s agencies had refused to do? 

I submit, Mr. President, that if there is one commission or 
board in this country thut has enjoyed the respect and the con- 
fidence of the people of the United States more than any other 
it is the Interstate Commerce Commission. This bill, whether 
intended to do so or not, practically discredits that commis- 
sion, and thus the people's tribunal, the tribunal that has stood 
between the people and the railroads, will be put out of com- 
mission practically, so far as rate-making is concerned. That, 
I repeat. is an attempt to enact legislation on a war emergency 
bill that could not be secured in time of peace. 

I submit, Mr. President, that rate making is not a war fune- 
tion. The railroads have been taken over; they can be oper- 
ated in any manner that the President may desire and order. 
Of course, there is a question of raising money from the shippers 
to help pay the expense by an increase of rates, and one Sena- 
tor has stated that it is perfectly proper that in a time of 
emergency the shippers of. this country, who, as he says, are 
making vast sums of money, should pay additional compensation 
for hauling their freight and transporting passengers. That is 
the same old fallacious argument. The wealthy manufacturers, 
who, as it is said, are making money out of munitions, and so 
forth, do not pay the freight; it comes out of the consumers; it 
always has come out of the consumers. The railroads have 
always clamored for additional rates because they knew that 
if they obtained what they asked for they could not only meet 
any additional expense but reap a reward besides from the 
surplus, This same principle is involved in our Internal-revenue 
tax op many commodities, Take, for instance, tobacco. The 
tax on tobacco is 5 cents a pound. A little plug of Piper-Held- 
sieck before the war cost 5 cents. There are 12 of those plugs 
in a pound. The tax was 5 cents a pound, but even before the 
law went into effect tobacco dealers charged 6 cents a plug in 
anticipation of the tax, thus obtaining 12 cents a pound to pay a 
tax that amounted to 5 cents. That tax was a money-maker 
for the tobacco men. They pay the Government 5 cents and 
then recoup 12 cents from the consumer. So it is with the 
unjust increase of railroad rates, 


You increase the rate beyond the just and reasonable 


umount, and not only are all the extra charges met but a large 


surplus is turned into the treasury of the railroads. Now, I do not 
Wish to be understood as saying that the railroads are not 
entitled to just and reasonable rates; they may be entitled to 
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an increase in rates; but I want some tribunal of the people to 
determine what are just and reasonable rates. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in entire accord with the Senator's 
argument. It seems to me to be unanswerable. I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator what has probsbly occurred to him—in 
fact, he may have referred to it while I was out of the Cham- 
ber—that in the event the President takes dver only a portion 
of the railroads we will have two standards of charge for 
freight, and possibly for passengers. If only a portion of the 
railroad systems are taken over and the others are left in 
private management, does not the Senator think, under those 
cireumstances, that if the rates were raised by presidential 
order with regard to the systems under Federal control it 
would be necessary for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise all rates so as to protect the other roads, or, failing 
to do so, the other roads would practically go in the hands of 
receivers? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The Senator is quite right, becnuse the 
probabilities are that the roads which the President does not 
take, if he leaves out any of them, will be the poorest roads, 
the roads which probably could make a case standing alone 
which would demand a higher rate than they are already 
receiving; but that is one of the confusions that exist in the 
bill to which I propose to call attention as I proceed. I am 
now discussing, as a preface to an analysis of the bill which 
I shall undertake shortly, some of the general principles involved 
in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask a question which the suggestion 
of the Senator from Colorado suggests to my mind. How has- 
the committee dealt with the subject of what are popularly 
called short lines? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The committee has practically left it open 
to the President. The President can take over all of the roads, 
or any portion of them. Immediately after he appointed the 
Director General, Mr. McAdoo sent out notices to all the roads 
stating the fact that the railroads generally had been taken 
over, but not stating specifically that that particular road had 
been taken over; and Mr. McAdoo and his spokesman, Mr. 
Anderson, who appeared before the committee, insisted that as 
circumstances developed they would determine whether or not 
any particular road would be taken over. The short-line men 
came before the committee and made a pretty strong case to the 
effect that even if they were not taken over, and by any means 
the traffic which had theretofore gone over them was diverted 
to some other road or destroyed they would be injured, and 
therefore would be entitled to compensation. Perhaps. in equity, 
they would; but I doubt whether they would have any legal 
status in a court when they asked for damages on such a 
ground. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is likely true as a legal proposi- 
tion ; but when the Government takes over a line of road it prac- 
tically gets behind that road as a financial proposition. The 
Government is practically the backer. Now, if it leaves a short 
line, one of the feeders of a trunk line, without the support 
and prop of the Government, that short line is going to suffer 
financially immediately and instantly, not alone on the question 
of rates, and so forth, but it is left without the support which 
is almost necessary to have in view of the fact that the other 
lines have it. It could deal properly with its affairs if it were 
permitted to deal with them before a commission; but that is no 
longer possible. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the road is not taken over, of course it 
could go to the commission; but a commission could not order 
a road that has been taken over by the Government to do 
anything. } 

Mr. BORAH. No; but what could the commission do toward 
sustaining and strengthening the credit and the standing of one 
of these short lines? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It could do nothing except to give them 
larger rates, if they saw fit to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. It would be a chaotic state of affairs to haye 
rates made by the President on the trunk lines and to have the 
short-line rate made by the commission. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator is absolutely right; 
and there is another element that he has left out that compli- 
eates the situation very much. A great many of these short- 
line roads have made arrangements heretofore for their rolling 
stock, their cars, largely with the stronger roads. Under this 
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order every one of those cars can be taken away from the 
short-line roads. ke 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in connection with the ques- 
tion just propounded by the Senator from Idaho, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Michigan concerning this phase of the 
relation between the trunk lines and the short-line roads: As 
the law now is, the Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power to fix the division of the rate. That is, if freight either 
originates on a short line or is destined to a short line, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the authority to deter- 
mine what part of that rate the short line shall enjoy. That 
is true, is it not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under the bill that we have before us that 
power is entirely taken away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is to say, that is not part of the power 
which is reserved to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under section 10; and in my opinion the short lines would very 
speedily find their way into bankruptcy. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt that the very logic of 
the situation will compel the Director General to take over all 
of the railroads of the United States, notwithstanding it will 
impose a very heavy financial burden upon the Government 
and involve it in a loss. Of course, the Director General can 
increase freight and passenger rates generally and thus frem 
producers and consumers recoup this loss. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Director General has al- 
ready notified several of the shorter lines that he did not 
intend to take them over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am much obliged to the Senator from 

Kansas, because I had forgotten that. It is true that many of 
the roads which considered themselves as having been taken 
over under the Director's order afterwards received notice that 
they had not been taken over. Now, I do not know just ex- 
“actly how those roads are situated, whether they will be par- 
‘ticularly embarrassed by this order or not. I can conceive of a 
road to which it would make no difference whether it was 
taken over or not. But the reads to which the Senator from 
Idaho refers are so related to the trunk lines, the main roads, 
that it would spell ruin te them if they were left out; and I 
imagine that the President will have to take that into considera- 
tion and include those roads in the order. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
an interruption? . £ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. With pleasure. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have in mind a-short road which is a 
feeder to a trunk-line road that was built under a contract 
with the trunk-line road, and has a traffic arrangement with it, 
arranged by contract, by which rolling stock is used upon the 
feeder. Did anything appear before the committee regarding 
that class of roads, and what would be the effect upon the 
existing contract? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand that it is a part of the 
system? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No; it is built independently, but is 
operated under contract with the < line, and the trunk line 
furnishes to it a portion of its rolling stock. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should believe that that was a part of 
the system if it is under contract for operation and is operat- 
ing in connection with a trunk line. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to say, on that subject, that I 
do not think there is anything in the bill that affects any con- 
tract between a short-line road not taken over and any other 
road. If the roads have any valid contracts in existence run- 
ning a definite length of time, of course this bill does not affect 
those contracts. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I spoke a moment ago in condemnation 
of the disposition that has been so frequently manifested to legis- 
late on a war measure in behalf of a condition that is not at 
all related to war, but simply because there was an oppor- 
tunity and an emergency existing, pressure could be brought to 
bear, and that legislation secured. IIlustrating that further 
than I have already done in connection with this bill, I call 
attention to the food-control bill. That department has been 
very active, and I am not condemning it. I do not speak in 
condemnation of what it has done, except to criticize the exer- 
cise of power that is not connected with the war. 

For instance, an order was issued by that department grading 
potatoes. Now, it may be a good thing to grade potatoes. 
I presume it is. A proper grading of potatoes may be most 
desirable, but not as a war measure. It does not contribute to 


the production of food. It does not make potatoes more nutri- 
tious nor increase their consumption, but it does irritate the 
people. To-day that order grading potatoes has done more to 
disturb potato producers than almost anything that could hap- 
pen. I think that order should not have been issued at this 
time. A great many of these things could have been left out 
that are not necessarily war measures. At a time when we 
should have unity of feeling and action in this country, when 
the people should be in harmony with their Government, and 
all interested in winning the war, we should not unwisely and 
unnecessarily irritate them with disturbing legislation. 

Now, in reference to rate making: It is not necessary in this 
bill. It ought not to have been mentioned in the bill. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should have been permitted to 
exercise its authority as heretofore. All we ought to have done 
in this case was to have put the President in the place of the 
railroad owners. He should have the same authority as a rail- 
road owner. If he wants to increase rates, let him petition for 
an increase of rates the same as the railroad owners do now, 
and let that rate be subject to challenge before ft goes into effect. 

Of course, in the compromise we provided that the President 
might initiate rates, but he could put them into immediate 
effect, and afterwards the commission, upon complaint, could 
investigate as to their justness and reasonableness. Even this, 
however, is disturbing to the people. 

I repeat there was no occasion for irritating the people of 
this country over a question that was not a war measure, 
Therefore I wished to leave the rate-making power where it 
was, giving the President absolute power in the operation of 
the roads, because the only question involved was a question 
of finance anyway, and we had provided $500,000,000 and placed 
it almost without check in the hands of the Executive, and he 
certainly could have cared for any deficiency of revenue that 
could not have been obtained through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the regular way. 

Mr. President, these were the three things, I repeat, which 
demanded and received the greatest consideration on the part 
of the committee. We settled them with a sort of a compromise, 
which, I repeat, was satisfactory to no one. No one, not a 
member of the committee, was satisfied with the proposition, 
and yet the Secretary of the Treasury and his representatives 
insisted that we must do something, so the compromise was the 
result. 

Mr. President, thus far what I have said is of little conse- 
quence to you. It is my opinion. I would now like to discuss 
the bill itself in detail for a few minutes, if I could have the 
attention of the Senators. Otherwise, it is of absolutely no 
use for me to discuss it, because I shall speak with a desire to 
convince Senators that the measure is imperfectly drawn and 
does not even convey the ideas which its advocates believe it 
does, and I think that if Senators understood the situation 
thoroughly they would adopt the substitute which I have offered. 
This does not attempt to change the principles of the bill. I do 
not incorporate in it practically anything new other than what 
is included in the bill itself. I have not attempted to engraft 
on it my ideas of what a bill on this subject should be, but my 
sole purpose is to make clear what we are attempting to do, 
and especially to have the committee understand what it did, 
because I am sure they have not studied the bill carefully. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me finish this statement, and 
then I will yield to the Senator. 

I repeat, the bill was not prepared by any Senator or any 
committee of the Senate. It came to us ready-made, and then 
we amended it and talked it over to some extent; and then the 
scrivener, the man outside who had made the bill, took our 
suggestions home with him and brought back the amendments 
prepared; and the bill as finally patched up was never before 
our committee in its present form. ; 

We discussed only the main contested features. The con- 
necting matter, the related matters, were not given very serious 
consideration by the committee. Therefore I have seen fit, not 
alone, to prepare a proposed substitute. I have taken expert 
counsel in reference to the matter. When I read the bill by 
myself, trying to find out, exactly what we had done, I was 
troubled. So I invited an expert, a man who is familiar with 
drafting and interpreting legislation, to spend time with me to 
go over the bill, in order that I might know whether I was right 
or wrong. He made valuable suggestions. As a result of that, 
I had prepared the substitute, and am now going to offer my 
suggestions as to why the substitute ought to be adopted as a 
basis for amendment. 

Now I gladly yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 


referred a moment ago to the rate-making power. He said that 
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it is better, according to his notion, to leave it entirely in the 
hands of one individual. I have not heard that matter dwelt 
upon by any of those who have discussed the question. The 
fact is that one of the main reasons why the Government took 
over the roads was to have the power to route freight wherever 
it thought it could be more expeditiously sent. 

Under the law as it now stands, in reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the shipper has the right to route his 
freight. He, therefore, can calculate what his tariff or freight 
charges are going to be and what his goods will cost him. 
Now, the fundamental principle of this bill Is to give to the 
Director General the right to route the freight by whatever route 
he sees fit in order to expedite the shipment and to avoid con- 


gestion. That necessarily puts into his hands the power and } 


right to change the rate to the shipper. 

The Director General having the power to disrupt all the rout- 
ing that was the right of the shipper before the Government 
took over the roads in order to avoid and to remedy the very 
condition that we were confronted with—namely, congestion— 
that necessarily entailed a change of tariff and, perhaps, a 
hardship on the shipper; and we thought that we must give him 
the power to initiate a rate, if he saw fit, to try to meet the 
burden that he might impose upon a shipper; and, if it was 
not found fair and just, then we left the matter to the adjudi- 
cation of the court that we have established, namely, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I thought that should be said in justice to those who have 
not studied the subject and do not appreciate the fact that the 
Director General now has the power to change rates by virtue 
of having the power to change routes, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Iam very glad the Senator has made that 
suggestion, although, with all due deference to him, I do not 
think it amounts to anything, because I do not believe that 
emergency will arise. The number of such cases will be in- 
finitesimal. The rates now in existence are the same, within 
certain territories, over whatever road the shipment is made. 
You may take it off from road A and put it on to road B, 
and consign it to the same destination and you will pay the 
same rate. But even if some isolated shipper should be obliged 
to pay a little greater freight rate, it inself would be infinitesi- 
mal compared with the possibilities that will be Imposed upon 
the shippers of the country under this bill, because this provi- 
sion is in the measure not to cover such cases as that suggested 
by the Senator from South Carolina, but to allow the Director 
General to make rates for the railroads which they could not 
secure from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me, it Is expressed in the terms of the bill that 
where the emergency demands he may change the rate; and 
surely, speaking for myself and I think some other members of 
the committee, I had in view the fact that we desired the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to maintain its present power as 
far as the circumstances would justify, and only extended it to 
meet the condition which necessarily will arise under the illus- 
tration that I used. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator understands, does he not, 
that when the bill came to us the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had no power at all in the matter? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, I understand that. Iam 
talking about the action of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And the only thing that we who sought 
to preserve the Interstate Commerce Commission could finally 
secure was a compromise. The carriers are to secure through 
this emergency war legislation that which they could not get 
through the commission. A few months will demonstrate 
whether or not I am speaking correctly on the subject, and what 
will occur to rates and to wages throughout the United States. 

I think it is a serious mistake to make an attack upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission after 30 years’ experience in 
building up a system of rates which has adjusted transportation 
matters to a great extent between different parts of the country, 
and upon which business has been established. It occurs to me 
that we are trifling with—nay, more than that, we are inflam- 
ing the shippers and consumers of this country who must pay 
the freight. Your mail, like mine, is undoubtedly full of pro- 
tests from men who know what the reàl situation is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him 
whether this subject was submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or to any member of it, by the committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A member of the commission, Mr. Ander- 
son, was before our committee practically all of the time, and 
was the chief advocate of the bill. He drew it under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. He is one of the new members, is he not? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. One of the new members; in fact, the new 
member. He had more to do with this bill than any other liv- 
ing man, and no advocate could have served his client better 
than Mr. Anderson served the Secretary of the Treasury. 
When he was convinced or requested by the committee to make 
sonie change, he took the bill back to his oflice and brought it 
to us the next day, when is was more difficult to understand 
than before. . 

Mr. President, I wish I might indulge the hope that Senators 
could take the bill as introduced, and the substitute as pre- 
sented by me, and, as I point out the places, determine whether 
I am right or wrong, whether my argument is specious, or 
whether there is some foundation to what I may say. I wish 
to state that many of the changes which I advocate are not very 
material. but they clearly improve the bill; some of them are 
vital. The substitute will be more easily interpreted, more read- 
ily understood; and in some places I insist, as I shall show, 
that the bill dees not convey at all the meaning that the com- 
mittee intended it to convey. 

I know that it may be a vain thing for me even to hope that 
this amendment will be substituted for the committee bill, 
although it means the same thing that we intended the committee 
bill to mean, and is certainly clearer. There ought not, how- 
ever, to be any pride of authorship on the part of anybody, be- 
cause I do not know of anybody connected with the Congress 
who could with much authority claim the authorship of the 
pending measure. It might not be satisfactory to the scrivener 
who did draw it to have this substitution made. but I submit 
thut that is not quite sufficient reason for us to refuse to do the 
thing that we think ought to be done. I ask no credit for pre- 
paring and introducing the substitute. I had most efficient help. 
I want the bill we pass to express the intent of Congress. 

And now, Mr. President, I will call to the attention of Sena- 
tors some of what seems to me to be defects in the pending bill 
to the provisions of the substitute which remedy these defects. 


SECTION 1. 


Page 1, lines 3 and 4: Inasmuch as the bill here limits the term 
Federal control,” wherever used in the act, to mean possession 
already taken over, it is doubtful whether the provision begin- 
hing on page 10, line 25, which seeks to extend the provisions 
of the act to reads taken over after the passage of the act, is 
effective for that purpose. To remove all doubt, and to bring 
both provisions together where they belong, the substitute bill 
in section 2—page 1, line 7, to page 2 line 5—lefines “ Federal 
control ” so as to cover the case of all railroads now or hereafter 
taken over. 

Page 1, lines 5 to 7: The President is here authorized to make 
the agreement with the “carrier,” but “carrier” is defined to 
mean “system of transportation“; that is, the thing taken by 
the United States. Obviously the agreement must be made with 
some legal person. The only person with whom an agreement 
will be binding will be the person who would have been entitled 
to possession, use, and control of the system of transportation 
during the period of Federal control, if such control had not 
been assumed by the United States. If no agreement is made 
with such person, he has a right, under the Constitution, to de- 
mand just compensation, no matter what agreements the United 
States may have made with anyone else. The matter becomes 
of the highest importance in the case of a road operated by 
carrier A under a lease from corporation B. If such a lease ex- 
pires during the period of Federal control, it is obvious that 
carrier A should not be entitled to any annual sum from the 
United States thereafter, and yet the bill provides—page 1, lines 
8 to 9—that “during the period of Federal control” carrier A 
shall receive the annual sum agreed upon, The substitute bill, 
in section 3, provides that agreements must be made with the 
“owner.” which term by section 2 of the substitute—page 2, 
lines 6 to 16—is defined as the person who during any portion of 
the period of Federal control would be entitled to possession, 
use, and control of the railroad in the absence of Federal control. 
Section 2 of the substitute also provides in effect that no one can 
get any payments beyond a time when his rights would have ex- 
pired if Federal control had not been taken. 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8: The bill here authorizes agreements with 
any carrier“ making operating returns to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” The authority to agree should be limited to 
the case of railroads which during the three-year period ending 
June 30, 1917, made such returns, for it is only in such cases 
that the most important data on which to base the agreement— 
i. e., the average income during such three-year period—can be 
ascertained. This defect is remedied in the substitute bill (p. 
2, lines 19-21). 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10: It is here provided that the carrier 
agrees to“ receive as just compensation“ a certain annual sum. 
Obvicusly this is only one of the clements of just compensation, 
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others being tho return on additions, and so forth, made during 
Federal control, the loss accruing from such additions, and so 
forth. The substitute bill in section 3 (p. 7, lines 7-9) provides 
that the «agreement shall contain a clause that the agreement 
and its performance shall be accepted as just compensation. 

Page 1, line 10, and following lines: Not exceeding an annual 
sum * * * equivalent, as nearly as may be, to its average 
annual railway operating income * * * for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917.“ Evidently what is meant, or should be 
meunt, is that the Interstate Commerce Commission having de- 
termined the average income, the President should have discre- 
tion to agree on an annual sum not exceeding such average in- 
come. The force of “equivalent, as nearly as may be,” is not 
apparent, for granting that it may be difficult to determine what 
the average income was, still the bottom of page 2 makes the 
certificate of the Interstate Commerce Commission conclusive 
as to such amount. This confusion is straightened out in the 
substitute bill (p. 3, lines 1-2), by which the agreement is to be 
to pay an annual sum, to be fixed in the agreement, not exceed- 
ing the average annual railway operating income.” 

Page 1, lines 10 and.11: “ Herein called standard return.” This 
is unfortunate phraseology, for there is nothing “standard” 
about it. If applied to the amount which the carrier is to re- 
ceive under the agreement the term might have some application, 
but as used here it refers to the “annual sum * * equiva- 
lent, as nearly as may be, to its average annual operating in- 
come.” What the carrier is to receive is some sum not exceed- 
ing” this “standard return.” No good reason can be seen for 
using such an expression, and the substitute bill does not employ 
the term, as its use is likely to lead to confusion. As a matter 
of fact, in every place in which it is used in the reported bill its 
use leads to the wrong result, as will be pointed out hereafter. 

Page 2, line 1: “ Pro rata for any fractional year.” This idea 
should be repeated wherever an annual sum is to be paid during 
Federal control, e. g., in connection with page 2, lines 8 to 13, in 
none of which places is this safeguard imposed by the bill. The 
substitute bill takes care of this situation once for all (p. 5, 
lines 3-5) instead of repeating it several times. The substitute 
also avoids the use of the term “ fractional year,” which, to say 
the least, is an unusual method of expression. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. STOND. I wish simply to inquire of the distinguished 
Senator, who is a member of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, W. had under consideration and reported the bill 
pending, if he submitted these various amendments, many of 
-them rather striking, to that committee and discussed them 
before the committee, to take the judgment of the committee 
upon them? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not, and I stated why I did not be- 
fore the Senator came in evidently. This bill was up for con- 
sideration. The committee spent a large portion of its time in 
discussing two or three points in the bill, which I dwelt upon to 
some extent a while ago. The bill was drawn by the Treasury 
Department, or under the direction of the Treasury Department. 
I suppose most of the committee assumed that an immaterial 
point, or what seemed to be immaterial at the time, was all right. 
We were working under pressure. The bill was reported, I am 
sorry to say, without the consideration that ought to have been 
given it after it was finally drafted and as it was finally pre- 
sented to the Senate, I do not remember ever having seen the 
bill as it was finally drawn until I received it on my desk after 
it had been introduced and reported. 

Mr. STONE. But I assume the Senator saw the bill while 
it was still pending before the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The bill just as it is here, as introduced 
in the House, was never before the committee to be considered. 

Mr. STONE. There was a bill before the committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There was a bill. 

Mr. STONE. And the Senator is a member of the committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 

Mr. STONE. He was present when it was being considered. 
The bill before the Senate is the one the committee reported. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; the Senator has guessed right. 

Page 2, lines 3 to 6: It is doubtful what the framers of the 
bill had in mind when they put in this language in the paren- 
theses. Possibly the intention was that the agreement was to be 
made with a “system” such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
from this point of view it was necessary to include all the in- 
come of constituent lines. But, as pointed out above, the agree- 
ment can only be effective if made with the “owner” of the 
property taken over. If, for example, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
read controls by stock ownership line A, and line A still makes 


operating returns, the right to the possession, use, and control 
of line A is vested in that corporation and the agreement must 
be made with it. ‘The effect of the language in the bill would 
be that the Pennsylvania Railroad would have its compensation 
increased by this amount, while the United States might be 
compelled in a suit to pay line A for its property taken. If, 
on the other hand, line A is consolidated with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, so that the former has made no operating returns and 
has lost its corporate identity, it is obvious that the agreement 
must be with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the latter is en- 
titled to have counted in its income the income derived from 
sae A. The substitute bill (p. 3, lines 12-23) meets this situa- 
on. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under the bill as drawn, if the President 
finds the Pennsylvania Railroad controlling, either through 
stock ownership or otherwise, a whole system of railroads, and 
myer I will make the agreement with you as a system,” he can 

o 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose that line A is a part of the sys- 
tem and the majority of the stock is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania, and it makes returns to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not make the slightest difference. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. You say it does in the bill. ‘The point I 
make is that while we intend that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shall have the compensation for that system provided, it does 
not make operating returns for branch line A, but if line A does 
oy returns, then it has a right to compensation under the 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6: Under this, either the first or last date, 
according to the ordinary rules for the computation of time, 
would be excluded. The substitute bill, therefore (p. 3, line 15), 
inserts the words “both inclusive,” as it obviously is the in- 
tention that the whole period should be included. 

Page 2, line 10: To be fixed by the President.” What is a 
fair rate would seem to be properly a subject of agreement, and 
it seems better to use the language of the substitute bill (p. 3, 
line 24), “an agreed percentage.” ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I notice in line 10, on page 2, the per centum 
is to be fixed by the President “ upon the cost of any additions 
or betterments, less retirements.” Does the bill make any pro- 
vision 2 else as to how the retirements are to be ascer- 
tained > 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Nowhere else. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, I think the Senator’s criticism is abso- 
lutely conclusive upon the subject. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Page 2, lines 13 to 17: In the computation 
of the average income no provision is made in the bill for ex- 
cluding the income from street railway lines which are by the 
President’s proclamation expressly left outside of Federal con- 
trol, although part of a system taken over. The substitute bill 
(p. 3, lines 8-12) remedies this apparent oversight. - 

Page 2, lines 17 to 24: Here again is an example of the unfor- 
tunate consequence of the use of the term “standard return.” 
It is provided that the “standard return” shall be ascertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. As pointed out above, 
“standard return” is an annual sum equivalent as nearly as 
may be to the average income. Lines 21 to 23 provide that the 
certificate of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be con- 
clusive as to the “average annual railway operating income,” 
while its certificate is only to state the “standard return.” 
Obviously the certificate should be conclusive only as to the 
matter it certifies, and it is equally obvious that the average 
income is the matter it should certify. The substitute bill (p. 4, 
line 21; p. 5, line 2) remedies this confusion. 

Page 2, line 18: No provision is made here for the ascertain- 
ment of the amount of the “ retirements” which by line 11 is to 
be deducted from cost of additions and betterments made dur- 
ing the six months ending December 31, 1917. No reason is 
apparent why the Interstate Commerce Commission should not 
ascertain this amount. The substitute bill (p. 4, line 23) so 
provides. 

Page 2, line 20: The Interstate Commerce Commission is re- 
quired by the bill to ascertain the cost of additions, and so 
forth, from the reports, books, and other pertinent data of 
such carrier.” This seems an unwise limitation, and the sub- 
stitute bill (p. 4, line 24) permits the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ascertain these facts in the most effective man- 
ner from any source, 7 7 
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Page 2, line 24; to page 3. line 5: This provision is limited in 
its application to railroads with which an agreement is made, 
for in other cases there can be no “standard return” the 
excess over which is to be paid into the Treasury. In no place 
in the bili is provision made for the case of nonagreeing roads, 
which is a serious omission, for unless it is definitely made clear 
that all revenues from operation are United States property, it 
will be perfectly possible for any nonagreeing railroad which is 
receiving a Jarge revenue from greatly increased traffic that can 
not to be diverted from its lines to insist on keeping all it makes. 
and refrain from any claim for“ just compensation.” It seems 
highly desirable in the public interest that the bill should con- 
tain a clear and definite statement that all revenues from opera- 
tion of roads under Federal control are the property of the 
United States, with an indication of how they should be han- 
died and disbursed. The substitute bill in section 14 (p. 16) 
takes care of this situation, both as to agreeing and nonagreeing 


roads, 

The provision in the reported bill is open to serious objection 
even in the cases to which it applies. What is the situation 
with regard to the part of the revenues not paid into the Treas- 
ury? Is it or is it not Government money? Is the part that is 
to be paid into the Treasury Government money before it is 
paid in? The bill (p. 3, lines 2-4) provides that “any net rail- 
way operating income in excess of such standard return shall 
be paid into the Treasury.” Probably the intention was that the 
railroad could retain out of operating revenues an amount equal 
to the sum which under the agreement it was to receive as just 
compensation, but this language is far from conveying such a 
meaning. In the first place, the compensation is by the bill com- 
puted with reference to the “railway operating income,” in 
ascertaining which under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
accounting system “leased road rents” and “ miscellaneous 
rents” are excluded, while such rents are reckoned in the com- 
putation of “net railway operating income.” It is apparent, 
therefore, that there is confusion here. Again, the “ standard 
return,” as pointed out before, is not the sum received as com- 
pensation, but the “annual sum * * * equivalent as nearly 
as may be to the average annual railway operating income,” 
and the President in the earlier part of this section is author- 
ized to agree on some sum not exceeding” this as the amount 
the carrier shall receive. Therefore there will be many cases in 
which the sum paid as just compensation will be less than the 
“standard return,” yet the provision now under discussion 
authorizes the railroad to retain out of revenues an amount up 
to the “ standard return,” thus giving it more than it is entitled 
to, while on the other hand it does not allow the road to retain 
the amount payable as a return upon additions, and so forth, 
made during the six months ended December 31. 1917, for this 
amount is not by the bill a part of the “standard return.” The 
reported bill is further confused, for in page 1, line 11, and 
page 2, line 9, it provides for the payment-of the just compensa- 
tion in “ reasonable installments,” while in the provision under 
discussion this theory is abandoned and the railroad allowed to 
retain it all as it comes in. 

All this confusion and inconsistency is remedied in the substi- 
tute bill (sec. 14, p. 16), which provides for the payment out of 
operating revenues of all proper operating expenses, and for 
the payment of any balance into the Treasury. The sum agreed 
upon as just compensation will then be paid out of the revolving 
fund to the railroad in such installments as may be agreed 
upon. (Substitute bill, p. 5, lines 6-8.) 

Page 3. line 6, to page 4, line 3: This paragraph contains 
many defects, all of which are remedied in the substitute bill 
in section 8, subdivisions (3) and (4) (p. 5, Une 22, to p. 6. 
line 18) and in section 14 (p. 17, lines 4-23): 

(a) Page 3, line 6: “Any Federal taxes under the act of Oc- 


tober 8, 1917.“ What is meant is only the taxes under Titles 
I and II of that act, i. e., the war income tax and war excess- 
profits tax. 


Take the language in line 9, on that page. The language is 
used, “assessed for the period of Federal control beginning 
January 1, 1918, or any part of such period.” ‘There is no need 
for such a limitation. It is obviously intended by the makers 
of the bill that all such war taxes should be paid by the car- 
riers for whatever period assessed. In line 23 and following 
this part of it is remedied, although it would be simpler to 
leave out the words just quoted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the Senator will recall that the 
act of October 3, 1917, does not repeal that part of the wet of 
1916, but is supplementary to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Consequently, does not the Senator think the 
net should be amended so as to include taxes assessed under 
previous as well as succeeding acts? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; my contention is, if we do not 
specify it under the clause here we would have to pay those 
taxes. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the able Senator give me his legal opin- 
ion? Does the Senator think that this can in any wise change 
the relation the property of the railroads bears to the general 
tax laws of our country? Would it not still be subject to taxes 
as property and according to value as the property of any other 
citizen or any other road or any other system? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The Senator means State and local taxes? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is true. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator mean to infer that he has 
some doubt the way the bill is constructed whether those taxes 
would still be preserved intact? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have some doubt of it, as I have at- 
tempted to point out, and will continue to show. 

(b) Page 3, line 9, “assessed for the period of Federal con- 
trol, beginning January 1. 1918, or any part of such period.” 
There is no need for such a limitation, as it is obviously intended 
that all such war taxes should be paid by the carriers for what- 
ever period assessed. In line 23, and following, this is remedied, 
but it would be simpler to leave out the words just quoted. 

(e) Page 3. line 12, “or shall be charged against or de- 
ducted from the standard return.” In the first plaee, as several 
times pointed out, the “standard return“ is not a sum to be 
received by the carrier but merely an arbitrary amount used as 
a basis of agreeing on just compensation. In the second place, 
the method intended does not seem wise for it confuses the 
collection of internal-revenue taxes. It seems better to have 
such war taxes collected by the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the proper district in the ordinary and usual manner, for if 
such taxes are to be deducted from the sum paid to the carrier 
it will cause confusion in the accounts of the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau and affect the estimates of revenue relied upon by the 
Finance Committee and the Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, on page 3, line 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator have in mind the amend- 
ment which is incorporated in the bill reserving to a State and 

political subdivisions of a State the taxing power as it 
xisted prior to the assumption of Government control? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. The Senator from Ihinols [Mr. 
Lewis) asked my legal opinion about what we ear do and I was 
giving it, but to make assurance doubly sure we particularly 
provide in the bill that the State may tax as heretofore. 

On page 8, line 12, the bill reads: 

(d) Page 3, lines 13 and following: This seems a very incom- 
plete statement. Who, for example, is to pay the Federal in- 
come tax of 2 per cent or the capital-stoek tax imposed by 
section 407 of the act of September 8, 1916, neither of which 
taxes seem to come within the terms here used? 

(e) Page 3, lines 14 to 15: For the period of Federal con 
trol or any part thereof.” Strictly construed, this would mean 
that if a tax were assessed for the year beginning March, 
1917, the United States would have to pay it all, since it was 
assessed for “a part” of the period of Federal control. There 
seems need of a more careful provision for apportionment of 
the taxes in such cases, The substitute bill (p. 6, lines 5-12, 
and p. 17, lines 17-23) contains such a provision. 

(f) Page 3, lines 18 te 22: Who is to pay the taxes referred to 
in this parenthetical clause? They are excluded from the taxes 
the Government is to pay, but the rest of the paragraph con- 
tains in two places an express statement as to what taxes the 
carrier is to pay. Probably what was Intended was that the 
earrier should pay these taxes, but inasmueh as such ex- 
penditures are usually considered additions to eapital, it was 
probably intended that they should be dealt with in the same 
manner as expenditures for additions and betterments and a 
fair return allowed upon them, but the bill is silent on this 
matter. This method is adopted in the substitute bill (p. 4, 
lines 10-16, and p. 14, lines 16-22). 

(g) Page 3, line 22: “Shall be paid out of the revenues.” 
If such revenues are insufficient, provision should be made for 
use of the revolving fund for this purpose. This is done in 
the substitute bill (p. 6, lines 3-5, and p. 18, lines 8-11). 

(h) Page 3, line 25: For the period prior to January 1, 
1918.“ This is clearly wrong as to roads hereafter taken over, 
which should pay all taxes for the period preceeding Federal 
eontrol of such road. 
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(i) Inasmuch as the “railway operating income,” which is 
used as a basis in agreeing on just compensation, is ascertained 
under the accounting system of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by deducting such taxes as are chargeable to “ rail- 
way tax accruals,” it seems apparent that the taxes which are 
now to be paid out of operating revenue should be of exactly 
the same character except as to war taxes. This method is 
adopted in the substitute bill (p. 5, line 22, to p. 6, line 18, 
and p. 17, lines 4-23), thus simplifying this confused and am- 
biguous paragraph. 

(j) Nowhere in the bill is there any provision as to the 
payment of taxes in the case of nonagreeing roads. It seems 
highly undesirable to leave this important matter unsettled. 
If the courts should hold, as seems not unlikely, that the 
United Stafes in such cases must pay all taxes properly charge- 
able to operating expenses, the United States might find itself 
burdened with the payment of the railroad’s war taxes, The 
substitute bill (p. 17, lines 4-23) provides that ordinary op- 
erating taxes shall be paid out of operating revenues or the 
revolving fund, but that war taxes shall be paid by the rail- 
roads. 

Page 4, lines 4 to 17: Nowhere in the bill is there any provision 
for maintenance and depreciation in the case of a nonagreeing 
road. ‘The substitute bill, in section 6 (p. 12), contains a 
pledge by the United States to return the roads in as good 
condition as when taken over or to pay the loss accruing from 
a failure to make good the pledge. While the court might in- 
clude such an item in its award, it is probably well to insert 
such a provision, if only as a fulfillment of the President's 
promise to the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr, KING. Relative to the last observation made by the 
Senator, I desire to ask, do I understand him to say that the 
bill reported by the committee makes no provision for making 
necessary repairs in order to keep a road in operation in cases 
where there is no agreement? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It makes no provision for maintenance or 
depreciation of nonagreeing roads, although, as generally under- 
stood, I think the Government probably would have to keep 
the roads up; that it would probably have to pay for that, 
and would have to pay the taxes, though the probabilities are 
that the Government could not recover them against the rail- 
roads, because they would be voluntary contributions. 

Mr. KING. Unless such taxes could be taken into account in 
the courts when the question of determining the value of the 
use was being considered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, I do not know whether what the 
Government had put in could be taken into consideration at 
that time; but we can include in the pending bill a provision 
that if- the roads accept the benefits which we confer upon 
them the agreement shall be binding or this provision shall be 
binding upon them. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit another inquiry, which 
is scarcely germane, perhaps? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator, if his substitute is not accepted, 
offer any portions of the substitute as amendments to the bill, in 
order to cover the objections which he is urging? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall try to do so, but if the Senator 
and I think he bas not been able to do so—would take the 
substitute and the original bill, he would see how different 
portions of the bill have been connected and brought together 
in the substitute. Some of them refer to conditions in several 
places of the bill and bring them together. They are all cor- 
rected and made clear and intelligible. I am here to assert 
that, with one or two single exceptions, there is not a provision 
in the substitute that would not be accepted by the entire com- 
mittee if it had time to consider it, for it conveys practically 
the ideas which they have sought to convey in the bill. I am 
not trying to write my ideas into a new bill, for I would change 
many of these things if I were writing a bill of my own; but 
I am trying to make intelligible the bill which we have already 
before us, so that just exactly what our meaning is will be 
clear, ; 

Page 4, line 9: “The property shall be returned to each 
carrier,” As “carrier” is defined to mean a system of trans- 
portation, this clause in effect provides that the property shall 
be returned to itself, Furthermore, it is apparent that the 
property should be returned to the person who is entitled 
thereto at the termination of Federal control. This may or 


may not be the same person who had possession at the time 
of the taking. The substitute bill (p. 8, line 22, and p. 12, 
line 5) remedies this defect. 

Page 4, line 14: “ By each carrier.’ The substitute bill (p. 9, 
line 3) substitutes the words “in connection with such railroad 
or system,” for the reason that the owner with whom the agree- 
ment is made may not be the same corporation which operated 
the road during the three-year period. 

Page 4, line 20: The reference to the act of August 29, 1916, 
is too broad. That act includes, for example, provisions re- 
lating to the Council of National Defense, and an amendment and 
reenactment of the Articles of War. What is meant is that 
portion of such act which authorizes the President to assume 
control over railroads. It is so stated in the substitute bill 
(p. 7, lines 12-19). 

Page 5, line 1 to 14: Owing to many apparent errors in these 
lines (referred to in the next few paragraphs) these lines have 
been rewritten in the substitute bill (p. 7, line 23 to p. 8, line 
15) so as to carry out the intent and make the paragraph more 
easily understood. 

Page 5, line 2: “ Nondividend-paying carrier.” This is am- 
biguous, as it may mean a carrier paying no dividends at the 
time of the passage of the bill, or at the time of the agreement, 
or during the 3-year period used as a basis of computation. 
Since the last alternative is what was intended, the substitute 
bill (p. 7, lines 24-25) so states, using the words “railroad or 
system of transportation“ in place of “ carrier.” 

Page 5, line 5: The clause beginning in this line and ending 
with the word “thereof,” in line 8, is meaningless, probably 
owing to clerical errors or misprints. The wor’ “where,” in 
line 5, should be “because” and the word “when,” in line 6, 
should be “were.” In line 5 the words “betterments” and 
“road extensions“ should be inserted in lieu of the word “ im- 
provements,” as they are used in connection with “ additions” 
in all other places in the bill. In lines 6 and 7 the words “ net 
operating railway income” do not represent what was prob- 
ably meant, viz, “average annual railway operating income,” 
for the latter is the most important basis for computing the 
just compensation. 

Page 5, line 8: Before the word “other” should be inserted 
the words “ because of.” 

Page 5, line 9: “So exceptional as to make the basis of 
earnings hereinabove provided for plainly inequitable as n fair 
measure of just compensation.” Inasmuch as the “basis of 
earnings " (viz, the average annual railway operating Income) 
is not by the earlier part of the bill made “a fair measure” of 
just compensation, but only one of the elements thereof (others 
being, for example, the return on additions, and so forth, made 
during the six months ended December 31, 1917), the language 
here used seems erroneous. 

Page 5, lines 11-14: If the average income is inequitable as an 
element of just compensation, the President should substitute 
in lieu of that element such an amount as he thinks fair, and 
not throw aside the whole agreement and make a totally dif- 
ferent one, as is here provided. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, the attention of the committee has already been called to 
certain grammatical errors or, perhaps, misprints. On line 5, 
where the word “where” appears, being the third word, it 
should be stricken out and the words “ because of“ inserted; in 
line 6, where the word “when” occurs, the word “ where” 
should be substituted; and then on line 8, where the word 
“other” occurs, the words “because of any” should be in- 
33 The whole paragraph will then be thoroughly intel- 
ligible. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have just been saying as much. 


SECTION 2. 


Page 5, line 15: “No such agreement.“ Grammatically, this 
refers to an agreement under the last paragraph, with a “ non- 
dividend-paying carrier.” What is meant, of course, is “no 
agreement under section 1.” The substitute bill, in section 4, 
page 9, corrects this ambiguity. 

Page 5, line 16: “ Carrier while under Federal control.” In- 
asmuch as the bill defines “carrier” to mean a “system of 
transportation,” the payment here referred to can not be made. 
The substitute bill, in section 4, page 9, uses the phrase “ owner 
of any railroad or system of transportation under Federal con- 
trol,” the term “owner” being suitably defined by section 2 of 
the substitute (p. 2, lines 6-16). 
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Page 5, line 18: “ Not exceeding 90 per cent of the estimated 
annual amount of just compensation.” In case of an owner of 
a road with whom the President is authorized to agree under 
section 1 it seems only right that he should be limited, in case 
of failure to agree, to the payment of 90 per cent of the annual 
amount which he is authorized under section 1 to agree that 
the owner shall receive. In cases where there is no authority 
to make an agreement under section 1—that is, in the case of 
roads which did not make operating returns during the three 
years ending June 30, 1917—there obviously can be no limit to 
the voluntary payment under this section. The substitute bill 
(P. 9, lines 14-18) remedies this defect in the reported bill. 

Page 5, lines 21 to 23: This clause is open to two objections: 
(a) If the Court of Claims finds that the owner was entitled 
to a certain sum on a past date, and is now entitled to that 
sum with 5 per cent interest from that date to the date of the 
award, this provision would give a bonus of 1 per cent to the 
owner over what the court has expressly found to be fair and 
just. This does not seem desirable. (b) If, on the other hand, 
the court finds that 7 per cent was a fair rate of interest, the 
attempt on the part of Congress to limit it to 6 per cent would 
be ineffective under the familiar doctrine that the ascertain- 
ment of just compensation is a judicial function. It should 
be noted that the interest referred to here is not interest on the 
award of the court, running from that date until getually paid, 
which might be regulated by Congress. On the contrary, the 
interest here referred to is interest from the time the principal 
sum became due down to the date of the award and is just as 
essential a part of the just compensation as the principal sum. 
‘The substitute bill, therefore, leaves out this clause. 

Page 5, lines 24 and 25: The only theory upon which this clause 
can be legally rested is that the acceptance of payments under 
this section is an implied acceptance of all its provisions. It 
seems better to state this definitely, and the substitute bill 
(p. 9, lines 19-25) does this. The language of the reported bill 
is also highly indefinite as to the time when the interest on 
excess payments begins to run. Since the payments here re- 
ferred to are annual, the difficulties in determining this question 
gre apparent. The substitute bill leaves the date to be fixed 
in the pro.edings brought to determine the just compensation. 


SECTION 3. 


Page 6, line 1, to page 7, line 7: Throughout this section the 
bill uses the word “carrier.” For reasons before pointed out, 
the substitute bill (pp. 10 and 11) uses the word “owner,” 
which is defined by section 2 of the substitute (p. 2, lines 6-16). 

Page 6. lines 7 to 12: The power here given is without means 
of enforcement. The substitute bill (p. 10 lines 13-24) inserts a 
provision giving the board the right to call upon the district 
court of the United States for assistance in case of contumacy. 
The provision inserted is substantially the same as in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act, 

Page 6. line 21: “Available for such agreement as is author- 
ized in section 1.“ This is somewhat obscure, and the substitute 
bill (p. 11, line 9) employs the phrase “available for the mak- 
ing of such an agreement as,” and so forth, 

Page 7, lines 1 to 7: The proceedings in the Court of Claims 
are to be for the “final ascertainment” of just compensation. 
Inasmuch as some of the elements of just compensation—for ex- 
ample, return on additions, and so forth—can not be in all cases 
ascertained in advance, it would seem wise to provide that the 
court may make a temporary award, with power in the parties to 
appear later and have adjudicated their rights growing out of 
conditions arising thereafter. Such a provision is included in 
the substitute bill (p. 11, lines 21-25). 


SECTION 4. 


Page 7. lines 8 to 20: The effect of the language in lines 8 to 10 
is that the just compensation “ shall be increased ” by a fair re- 
turn upon additions, and so forth, even though the President 
has agreed under section 3, or the Court of Claims under that 
section. has adjudged that an amount representing such fair re- 
turn shall be included in the just compensation, It clearly was 
not the intent of the framers of the bill to bring about this re- 
sult, though it is essential that the owner should in some way 
get a fair return on his money expended for additions, and so 
forth. The substitute bill remedies this defect by dividing the 
subject matter of this section into two parts. It inserts in the 
agreement section a clause (p. 4, lines 4-20) by which the 
United States agrees to pay to the owner with whom an agree- 
ment is made a fair percentage upon his investments In addi- 
tions, and so forth, and it inserts, in section 10 (p. 14, lines 
5-22), a provision under which the President is authorized, if 
he deems it just, to pay a nonagreeing owner a similar amount 
if the agreement made on the findings of the hoard of referees 


‘or the award of the Court of Claims makes no provision 
therefor. 

Page 7, lines 10 and 11: “An amount.” Apparently an gnnual 
amount during the period of Federal control is meant. $ is so 
provided in the substitute bill (p. 14 lires 8-9, and p. 2, lines 
28-24, introducing p. 4, line 4). 

Page 7. line 11: “ Reasonable rate per centum to be fixed by 
the President.” When is this rate to be fixed? At the time the 
expenditures are made, or at the time the payments are made 
by the United States, or at some other time? Is this rate to 
be fixed for all roads, or a different rate for each, and is it to 
vary each year? It seems that in the case of expenditures made 
out of borrowed money the rate should be the same as the rate 
at which the money is borrowed, and it is so provided in the 
substitute bill (p. 4, line 16, and p. 14, line 23). In other cases 
it would seem fair that the rate should be fixed at the time the 
expenditure is made, and it is so provided in the substitute bill 
(P. 4, line 19, and p. 14. line 25). 

Page 7, lines 12 and 13: How is the “ cost“ here referred to to 
be determined? The bill makes no provision, The substitute 
bill (p. 4. line 22, et seq., and p. 15, lines 1-6) provides for the 
ascertainment of this cost, as also the amount of retirements, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, lines 12 to 16: The insertion in line 18 of the word 
“upon” makes lines 14-16 limit only “the cost of road exten- 
sions” and not “the cost of any additions and betterments,” 
which result, of course, was not intended. The substitute bill 
(p. 4. lines 5-6, and p. 14, lines 10-11) eures this error. 

Page 7, line 14: “to the property of such carrier by the car- 
rier.” Assuming that by “carrier” is meant the owner, it 
seems clear that what is meant instead of “ property” is the 
railroad or system of transportation, for obviously no return 
should be made in the case of additions and betterments to non- 
operating property. The substitute bill (p. 4, lines 6-7, and p. 
14, lines 11-12) limits the payments to cases where additions, 
and so forth, have been made on or in connection with the rail- 
road or system of transportation. 

Page 7, line 15: “by the President.“ Apparently meant to 
read “by order of the President“ for no reason ean be seen why 
a return should be allowed the owner for money expended by the 
United States. The substitute bill (p. 4, line 8, and p. 14, line 
14) corrects this error. 

Page 7, line 17: “Additions, improvements, or betterments.” 
This should conform to lines 12-18 and read “Additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions.” 

Page 7, lines 18 and 19: “ Earnings for investment.” This ap- 
parently is a misprint for “ earnings from investments,” which 
phrase is used in the substitute bill (p. 4, line 9, and p. 14, 
line 15). * 

SECTION 5. 


Page 7, line 21, to page 8, line 8: This section of the bill seems 
‘of doubtful validity. The income of the carrier or owner belongs 
to it, and after the payment of its debts and taxes, and after 
any expenditures legitimately required by any act passed by 
Congress or a State legislature under the police power or com- 
merce power, it would seem to be free for the declaration of 
dividends at the will of the owner. So long as the owner is 
not operating the road the dissipation of its income in divi- 
dends can not affect the carrying on of interstate commerce 
hor can it prejudice the successful carrying on of the war. 
Even if dividends may be restricted under the interstate com- 
merce power the section, would seem unconstitutional, for it is 
not limited to roads engaged in interstate commerce—indced, 
so long as the United States operates the roads none of them 
ean fairly be said to be engaged in interstate commerce. Even 
if the section is valid it is ineffective for the penalty of $5,000, 
imposed by section 11, is not severe enough to compel obedience, 
The substitute bill remedies this defect by providing (p. 6, line 
19, to p. 7, line 6) that in the case of agreeing roads the agree- 
ment shall bind the owner to accept all the terms of the act 
under penalty of suspension or forfeiture of further paynients; 
and in the case of nonagreeing roads by providing (p. 9, 
lines 19-20) that acceptance of payments under section 4 (which 
corresponds to sec. 2 of the reported bill) shall constitute an 
acceptance of all the provisions of the act. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, if the Senator is about to leave 
the point he has just been discussing, I should like to ask him 
a question. Do I understand the Senator to say that in the 
bill reported by the committee there is any restriction upon the 
directors of any railroad corporation in regard to making such 
disposition of the standard return as they may see fit? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. `The bill provides that a company shall 
not declare any dividend in excess of what it had declared dur- 
ing the prescribed three years. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I recall the fact that there 
was a time in the history of the Senate when there was a good 
deal of resentment expressed here when bills were prepared at 
another place and sent here to be introduced. It will also be 
remembered that it now appears to be the fashion to have bills 
prepared elsewhere, and sent here for introduction. It seems to 
me that the Senator from Michigan is drawing an indictment 
against whoever framed this bill that might well cause us to 
pause, and to ask if we had not better write our own bills in 
the future. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Page 7, line 21: “No. carrier.” Since a 

system of transportation can not declare a dividend, the use of 
the word “ carrier ” is erroneous, for section 1 defines “ carrier ” 
to mean a system of transportation. The substitute bill in sec- 
tion 12 (p. 15, line 22) uses the word “ owner,” which section 2 
of the substitute (p. 2, lines 6 to 16) has defined. 
Page 7, line 23: “ Regular rate of dividends during the three 
years,” and so forth. Suppose in.1915, 4 per cent was paid, 5 
per cent in 1916, and 6 per cent in 1917. There could not be 
said to be paid a “regular” rate. It is not seen why the word 
“average” should not be used in place of “regular.” This is 
done in the substitute bill (sec. 12, p. 15). 

Page 7, line 23: “Its.” This seems erroneous, for the owner 
whose payment of dividends is here sought to be restricted may 
not have owned the system during the three-year period. This 
is corrected by the substitute bill (sec. 12, p. 15). 

Page 7, line 25: The proviso seems needless repetition and has 
been omitted in section 12 of the substitute bill. 


SECTION 6. 


Page 8, line 4, to page 9, line 17: This section deals with so 
many different subjects that it was deemed best in the substitute 
bill to split it up into several sections (secs. 7, 8, 9, 11, and sec. 
8, subdivision (2) ). 

Page 8, lines 5 and 6: “ Out of the Public Treasury from any 
funds not otherwise appropriated.” This differs from the long- 
established phrase “out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated,” and the latter phrase is used in the 
substitute bill (p. 12, lines 14 and 15). 

Page 8, lines 6 to 8: This may be construed by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury as an appropriation of the operating income, but 
it is better to make it certain, as is done in the substitute bill 
(p. 12, lines 16 and 17). 

Page 8, lines 6 and 7: “And funds available from any operat- 
ing income of said carriers.” By “available ” is probably meant 
the portion of the operating income paid into the Treasury 
under the provision found in page 3, lines 2 to 5. But that pro- 
vision is limited to the case of the agreeing roads, and the 
language here quoted is not sufficient to constitute the operating 
income of the nonagreeing roads’ Government moneys, however 
sufficient it may be to appropriate it if it were Government 
money. The substitute bill (p. 12, line 16) appropriates for 
use in the revolving fund only the excess of revenues over dis- 
bursements, for the reasons pointed out in connection with the 
criticism of the reported bill’s provisions in page 2, line 24, to 
page 3, line 5. 

Page 8, line 9: “ Expenses of Federal control.“ The meaning 

of this is doubtful. By page 2, line 24, to page 3, line 5, the 
agreeing carrier is allowed to pay the operating expenses out 
of operating revenues. Probably what is meant here is that 
the revolving fund may be used to make up any deficit in oper- 
ating expenses. The substitute bill (p. 18, lines 8-11) so 
provides. 
Page 8, lines 9 and 10: “ So far as necessary the amount of just 
compensation.” The substitute bill (p. 12, lines 21-24) pledges 
the United States to appropriate any further sum necessary to 
pay the whole amount of just compensation. 

Page 8, line 11. “Terminals.” It is not apparent why this 
word is inserted in connection with“ motive-power, cars,” ete., 
all of which are personal property and at the end of Federal 
control can be disposed of as Congress may provide. But 
terminals, if on the property of the carrier, can not be so 
treated. In this connection it should be noted that lines 15 to 18 
and following lines authorize the President to make additions, 
betterments, etc.; but, except as to terminals, he is given no 
authority to use for such purpose the revolving fund or any 
other Government moneys. The substitute bill therefore omits 
„terminals“ from the list of rolling stock, etc., which Congress 
is to dispose of after Federal control is ended, but inserts a 


provision (p. 13, lines 8-11) authorizing the President to use 
the revolving fund for the making of any additions, ete. (which 
would clearly include terminals), necessary or desirable for 
war purposes or in the public interest. This insertion seems 
clearly desirable, for in case of additions of nò use to the car- 
rier the latter, if obliged to pay for them out of its own funds, 
could immediately come into court and recover the amount ex- 
pended by virtue of the provision found in the reported bill, 
page 9, lines 3 to 8, thus putting the United States to the expense 
of a lawsuit. 

Page 8, lines 15 to 18: The authority to order the carrier to 
make additions, and so forth, is of doubtful validity. Suppose the 
carrier refuses? This defect is cured by the substitute bill which 
provides (p. 6, line 19, to p. 7, line 6) that the agreement shall 
contain a clause binding the carrier to conform to all the pro- 
visions of the act or orders thereunder, under penalty of sus- 
pension or forfeiture of payments under the agreement. It 
also provides in the case of nonagreeing roads (p. 9, lines 
19-25) that any acceptance of benefits under section 4 (corre- 
sponding section to sec. 2 of the reported bill) shall constitute 
an acceptance of all the provisions of the act. 

Page 8, line 16. “ Property of any carrier.” Assuming that 
“carrier” means owner, it would seem that property“ is the 
wrong word, for the assumption of Federal control is not an 
assumption of rights to nonoperating property. The substitute 
bill (p. 13, lines 20-21) uses the phrase “railroad or system 
of transportation.” Á 

Page 9, lines 3 to 8: The term “carrier” is wrongly used in 
these lines. The loss is suffered by the owner of the system, 
and the agreement must be made with him. Again, the loss 
may consist of a permanent damage to the system, thus giving 
rights to the lessor, although the lease does not expire till after 
the end of Federal control. Provision should be made to cover 
the case. 

In so far as the loss is due to additions, and so forth, made 
sy the President, there is no proyision made here for compensa- 

on. 

The substitute bill divides this provision into two parts, It 
inserts a clause in the agreement section (p. 5, lines 9-21) by 
which the United States agrees to pay losses caused by such 
additions, and so forth, the amount of the loss to be ascertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It also inserts (sec. 
11, p. 15, lines 7-20) a provision authorizing the President, if 
he thinks it just, to pay such losses, if the agreement made on 
the findings of the board of referees or the award of the Court 
of Claims makes no provision therefor, 


SECTION 7. 


Page 9, lines 18 to 24: The language here employed leaves it 
doubtful whether the carriers—assuming this to mean the cor- 
porations—may, without the approval of the President, issue 
securities for purposes other than those enumerated. It also 
is open to the possible construction that they may, without the 
approval of the President, issue securities even for the purposes 
named, but as to such securities the President has no power of 
purchase. The substitute bill in section 13 (p. 16, lines 4-8) 
provides that owners “ may issue only such” securities as the 
President approves, which is the real intention of this section. 

Any doubt as to the validity of this section is removed by the 
substitute bill, which provides, as to agreeing roads (p. 6, line 
19, to p. 7, line 6), that the agreement shall contain a clause 
by which the owner agrees to be bound by all the terms of the 
act under penalty of suspension or forfeiture of payments under 
the agreement, and provides as to nonagreeing roads (p. 9, lines 
19-25), that acceptance of any payments under section 4—which 
corresponds to section 2 of the reported bill—constitutes an ac- 
ceptance of all the terms of tlie act. 

Page 10, lines 1 to 4: The bill makes no provision as to how 
these securities are to be held, how voted, and what is to be 
done with the income therefrom, or with the proceeds of the 
sale thereof. The substitute bill (p. 16, lines 11-21) provides 
that securities so purchased shall be held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; that he shall, under the President’s direction, 
represent the United States in all matters connected therewith; 
and that the income therefrom and the proceeds of any sales 
shall be paid into the Treasury—not into the revolving fund, 
for the securities may be held by the United States long after 
the expiration of Federal control. 


SECTION 8. 
Page 10, lines 7 to 17: Appear unchanged in substitute bill as 
section 15 (p. 18, lines 12-22). This section, while possibly 


eapable of construction as a declaration that all railroad em- 
ployees are United States employees, is certainly not a sum- 
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‘ciently definite provision on so important a question. The sub- 
stitute bill in section 16 (p. 18) contains an express declara- 
tion that such persons are United States employees, with the 
limitations (1) that they shall not be exempt from excess-profils 
tax, (2) that they shall not be entitled to compensation for 
injuries under the Federal compensation act of September 7, 
1916; and (3) that the President may declare any United 
Stutes statute inapplicable to them, except the employers’ lia- 
bility act. 
SECTION 9. 

Page 10, lines 18 to 25: These lines seem unnecessary. Strictly 
construed, they add nothing to what would be true without 
them. If they are intended or can possibly be construed to do 
something else, they should be omitted or a more definite provi- 
sion substituted stating clearly what additional powers it is 
intended to bestow. The substitute bill omits these lines. 

Page 10, line 25, to page 11, line 2: This sentence is omitted 
in the substitute bill. which in section 2 (p. 1, line 7, to p. 2, 
line 5) defines Federal control” to include the case of roads 
hereafter taken over, 

SECTION 10. 

Page 11, lines 3 to 10: The method here employed to deal with 
the questions (1) as to liability to suit and (2) as to what law 
is applicable to the roads while under Federal control seems 
too vague and indefinite for the determination of such impor- 
tant questions: 

(1) It is clear that, in substance, the roads are being oper- 
ated by the United States, and since all expenses are in effect 
being paid out of Government moneys, any suit is in essence a 
suit against the Government, to bring which the consent of the 
United States is necessary. To attempt to dodge this question 
by permitting suits against corporations which are not them- 
selves operating the roads can only lead to confusion. Even 
though suit is brought against the corporation, it would seem 
that it would be a valid defense that such corporation had not 
performed the act alleged as the ground of liability and that 
the act was in reality performed by the United States, thus 
defeating the purpose of this section. But if a judgment were 
obtained there is nothing to prevent the plaintiff from satisfy- 
ing his judgment out of the carrier’s nonoperating property. 
The bill contains no provision for the payment of judgments 
out of United States moneys, nor does it provide for the case 
of accounts und claims unsettled at the beginning or end of 
Federal control. The substitute bill, in sections 17 and 18 
(pp. 20-21), deals with all these matters in what is believed to 
be a much more satisfactory manner. 

(2) There is serious question as to whether the various Fed- 
eral and State statutes affecting railroads are now by their 
terms applicable to the United States in its operation of the 
roads. The interstate-commerce act, for example, by its terms 
applies only to “common carriers” engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This description does not fit the United States. This 
doubt is removed by the substitute bill, which (sec. 19, p. 21) 
declares that all Federal laws applicable to railroads shall be 
read as if the United States were by their terms expressly 
subject thereto, but preserves to the President the right to 
specify any such law as inconsistent with Federal control, 
except the employers’ liability act. 

Since Congress has no right to alter State laws, or at least 
has no right to say that they shall apply to persons to whom 
they do not apply, the substitute bill (see. 20, p. 22) uses the 
device of making all State laws relating to railroads a part of 
this act and applicable to the United States, with power in the 
President to declare any of them inapplicable to the United 
States. But since it is essential that the members of the public 
may rely on their rights being protected, he is not allowed to 
alter the law relating to contracts nor to liability for personal 
injuries, except in so far as such liability rests on statutes 
providing for the health, comfort, and safety of individuals, 
which statutes it may well be that military necessities may 
make it desirable to disregard. 

Page 11, line 13 and the following: This paragraph seems de- 
fective in that it is applicable to all roads, whether or not 
under Federal control, and in that it is not limited to the period 
of Federal control. The substitute bill (sec. 21, p. 23) remedies 
these omissions and makes slight verbal changes to carry out 
more clearly the intention. 

SECTION 11, 


Page 12, lines 3 to 16: These lines are exceedingly verbose and 
are reduced materially by the substitute bill, section 25, page 26, 
without omissions of any material words. 

Page 12, line 16: The sentence beginning in this line is omitted 
in the substitute bill, as it appears to be meaningless. Obviously, 


if each “independent transaction” is a “violation,” it is a 
separate offense.” š : 

Page 12, line 20: The sentence beginning on this line is omitted 
in the substitue bill, which, in section 16, page 18, declares rail- 
road employees to be United States employees, making this sen- 
tence unnecessary., The clause on page 12 of the reported bill. 
lines 24-25, attempting to make State laws applicable, is, of 
course, ineffective, as the States will determine for themselves 
who are subject to their laws. Congress may conceivably pro- 
hibit the States from punishing a Federal officer, but it can not 
undertake to say that a State law shall apply to some one to 
whom the State court says it does not apply. 


SECTION 12. 


Page 13, lines 10 to 24: Appears unchanged as section 22 of the 
substitute bill, page 24. 

SECTION 13, 

Page 14, lines 1 to 17: Appears unchanged as section 23 of the 
substitute bill, page 25. 

Page 14, lines 17 to 23: Appears unchanged as section 24 of the 
substitute bill, page 26. 

The substitute bill in section 26, page 26, adds a provision 
declaring the separability of the act in case any part is declared 
unconstitutional. The importance of such a provision seems ap- 
parent in view of the many and complex relationships which are 
dealt with in the bill. The provision is copied from the act 
creating the United States Shipping Board. A 

Now, Mr. President, I have occupied more time of the Senate, 
and my presentation of the subject has not been interesting. I 
know that very well. I have not been able to hold the atten- 
tion of very many Senators, and my task has been a most un- 
gracious one. I have been compelled to act as a critic. I under- 
stand that as well as any Senator here; but I have called atten- 
tion to nothing except what is found in the bill, and if Senators 
will take the pains to read my statement in to-morrow’s RECORD 
and think it worth while to consider the defects which I have 
pointed out, I am sure they will agree with me that we ought 
to adopt the substitute and then let various Senators propose 
their amendments to it. We will then at least have the basis 
upon which to construct a bill which will not be the subject of 
doubt as to meaning and it will be clear in its expressions. 


HOUSING OF SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. 174) CONFERENCE 
REPORT, 


Mr. RANSDELL. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on the bill S. 3389, known as the shipyard housing 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent to waive the reading of the 
report. I will say that it is a unanimous report on the part 
of the conferees of the two Houses. The other House has already 
agreed to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrtH in the chair). 
The Senator from Louisiana asks unanimous consent to omit the 
reading of the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire the conference report to be read, as I 
wish to know what changes have been made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
Secretary will read the conference report. ; 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3389) 
to authorize and empower the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or 
otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, houses, build- 
ings, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: ; 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House insert 
the following: 

“That the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is hereby authorized and empowered within the 
limits of the amounts herein authorized 

“(a) To purchase, lease, requisition, including the requisition 
of the temporary use of, or acquire by condemnation or other- 
wise any improved or unimproved land or any interest therein 
suitable for the construction thereon of houses for the use of 
employees and the families of employees of shipyards in which 
ships are being constructed for the United States, 

“(b) To construct on such land for the use of such employees 
and their families houses and all other necessary or convenient 
facilities, upon such conditions and at such price as may be de- 
termined by it, and to sell, lease, or exchange such houses, land, 
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me facilities upon such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
ne. 

„e) To purchase, lease, requisition, including the requisition 
of the temporary use of, or acquire by condemnation or other- 
wise any houses or other buildings for the use of such employees 
and their families, together with the land on which the same 
are erected, or any interest therein, all necessary and proper 
fixtures and furnishings therefor, and all necessary and con- 
venient facilities incidental thereto; to manage, repair, sell, lease, 
or exchange such lands, houses, buildings, fixtures, furnishings 
and facilities upon such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine to carry out the purpuses of this act. 

„d) To make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such 
manner, upon such terms and security, and for such time not 
exceeding ten years, as it may determine to provide house. and 
facilities for the employees and the families of employees of 
such shipyards. 

“Whenever said United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall acquire by requisition or condemnation 
such property or any interest therein, it shall determine and 
make just compensation therefor, and if the amount thereof so 
determined is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive 
the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so 
determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to 
recover such further sum as added to such 75 per cent will make 
such an amount as will be Just compensation for the property 
or interest therein so taken, in the manner provided by section 
24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“That whenever the said United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall requisition any property or 
rights, or upon the filing of a petition for condemnation here- 
under, immediate possession may be taken by it of such land, 
houses, or other property, rights, and facilities, to the extent 
of the interests to be acquired therein, and the same may be 
immediately occupied and used, and the provisions of section 
855 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public money 
shall be expended upon such land until the written opinion of 
the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity of 
the title nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the land is located has been given, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, suspended as to all land acquired hereunder. 

“The power to acquire property by purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or condemnation, or to construct houses, or other build- 
ings, and to make loans, or otherwise extend aid as herein 
granted shall cease with the termination of the present war 
with Germany. The date of the conclusion of the war shall be 
declared by proclamation of the President. 

“The word ‘person’ used herein shall include a trustee, 
firm, or corporation. The word ‘shipyard’ shall include any 
factory, workshop, warehouse. engine works, buildings, or 

used for manufacturing, assembling, construction, or 
other process in shipyards and dockyards and discharging ter- 
minals, and other facilities connected therewith, now or here- 
after used in connection with shipbuilding. 

“That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act the expenditure of 850.000.000 is hereby authorized, and in 
executing the authority granted by this act, the said United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall not 
expend or obligate the United States to expend more than the 
said sum, nor shall any contract for construction be entered 
into which provides that the compensation of the contractor 
shall be the cost of construction plus a percentage thereof for 
profit, unless such contract shall also fix the reasonable cost of 
such construction as determined by the United States Shipping 
Boar Emergency Flec: Corpora ion and provide that upon any 
increase in cost above the reasonable cost so fixed by such 
board, tLe percentage of profit shall decrease as the cost in- 
creases in accordance with a rate to be fixed by said board and 
expressed in the contract. No contract shall be let without the 
approval of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shali be construed to prevent said board from contacting for 
the payment of premiums or bonuses for the speedy completion 
of the work contracted for: Provided further, That the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall re- 
port to Congress on the first Monday in December of cach year 
the names of all persons or corporations with whom it has 
made contracts and of such subcontractors as may be employed 
in furtherance of this act, including a statement of the pur- 
poses and amounts thereof, together with a detailed statement 
of all expenditures by contract or otherwise for land, buildings, 
material, labor, salaries, commissions, demurrage, or other 
charges in excess of $10,000." 

nd the House agree to the same. 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 


JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Tuomas S. MARTIN, 
Kyvure NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Rurus -larpy, 
E. W. SAUNDERS, 
WELIAM S. Greene, 
GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, subparagrapk (d) of the 
amendment grants authority— 
to make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such manner, upon 
such terms and security, and for such t'me, not exceeding 10 years, as 
it may determine to provide bouses and facilities for the employees 
and the families of employees of such ship yards. 

That question never was before the Senate, Mr. President, 
It was not discussed, and it seems to me a rather broad au- 
thority to give. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will say that the question was before the 
House and was very thoroughly discussed, and a good deal 
of testimony was taken in regard to it. The matter was very 
fully considered by the conferees, and the Senate conferees 
unanimously agreed with the House conferees. If there is any 
explanation that the Senator desires about it, I will try to 
make it; or, if he prefers to have it go over, of course I shall 
have no objection, except that we ought to act on it as soon as 
wecan. I will state that the Shipping Board is very anxious to 
get permission to build these houses, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that I have 
no object in delaying the conference report; but this is a rather 
sweeping provision and one that is not guarded in any way. 
I therefore ask the Senator to let the matter go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 1 have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will ne on the 
table and be printed. 


MILITARY AND NAVAT, ESTARLISH MENTS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing te the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6861) to extend 
protection to the civil rights of members of the Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in the 
present war and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
pense a cad on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

r. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELsSon the eonferces 
on the part of the Senate. ; 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
Just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I now pro- 
pose the unanimous-consent agreement which I send to the desk 


and ask to have read. 
The Secretary will state the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
agreement. 

The Secretary. The Senator from South Carolina proposes 
the following unanimous-consent agreement: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 2 o'clock 
D. m. on the calendar day ef Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote race any amendment that may be nding, any 
amendment that may offered and upon the bill (S. 8752) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, paor = gust com sanon of teik ouies, sne 7 other par 
poses, rou; e re ar rliiamen stages to s na Sposi 
tion; and after said hoar. 2o'rlock p. ms, Thursday, February 21, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five minutes upon 
the bill or any amendment offered thereto, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina, in charge of the bill, to strike out the words 


“calendar day“ and insert “legislative day.” I think it is ap- 


parent that this bill needs amendment. I think the Senator 
from South Carolina, the chairman of the committee, has 
amendments to propose. 


I notice that other Senators have 
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offered amendments—amendments of importance. There is no 
bill that I Know of pending in the American Congress or that 
has been pending here since this war began that more vitally 
affects the interests of the American people. I am not talking 
about war measures, but about business measures, This bill 
is certainly entitled to careful and full consideration in the 
Senate. 

I recognize the fact that under general debate in the Senate 
it is very difficult to get careful and full consideration. I be- 
lieve that so far as considering the bill and adopting amend- 
ments is concerned, we accomplish better results when the de- 
bate is limited and we consider amendments under the five- 
minute rule. Therefore, I have no objection whatever to the 
Senator from South Carolina proceeding along that line; but, 
as I understand the agreement that is proposed at the desk, it 
brings the Senate to the consideration of the bill under the five- 
minute rule at 2 o'clock on Thursday next. So far, the proposal 
meets with my approval; I agree with it; but I understand that 
when Thursday comes we take up the bill at 2 o’clock under 
- the five-minute rule, and must finish it on that calendar day 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I will state 
to the Senator that that was not so understood. I think the 
purpose is then to proceed under the five-minute rule without 
being limited to the calendar day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not so understand the agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am willing to accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I should 
like to have him amend the unanimous-consent agreement so 
that there can be no doubt about that. I want to aid the Sena- 
tor in expediting the consideration of the bill; but I think that 
we ought to proceed under the five-minute rule to consider 
every amendment that is offered, if it takes four or five more 
days to consider it under the five-minute rule. There is no 
reason why we should not do so. In all probability we will 
dispose of it in a day or so; but to drive a bill of this impor- 
tance through the Senate, considering all amendments from 2 
o'clock until perhaps 12 o'clock that night, when the Senate 
will be tired and worn out, I do not think is a just or right 
way to present the bill to the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 7f the Senator will listen 
to the reading of the proposed agreement he will see that it 
does not restrict the final disposition of the bill to any date. 
The consideration of the bill under the five-minute rule begins 
on the calendar day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may have misunderstood the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 2 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill. 

. * * * * 


Let us read it carefully: 


o „ 
Its un isposition ; a 
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shal] speak more than once or longer than five minutes upon the bill or 
any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to see 
that a moment, I shall be obliged. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. The agreement does not fix a time for a 
final vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
final vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I may be mistaken in 
this, but I do not think I am [reading]: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 2 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon_any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill— 


Describing the bill 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. 

That is, leaving out the surplusage in the agreement, it pro- 
vides that on Thursday, the 2ist of February, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon this bill to its final disposition. If 
the Senator will strike out the words “calendar day” and 
make it read “legislative day,“ when the time comes to ad- 
journ that night we can take a recess and consider the bill 
further. 
re SMITH of South Carolina. I am perfectly willing to do 

at. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can not let it go that way. 
The agreement as proposed yesterday was that after 2 o'clock 
on Thursday debate should be limited to 10 minutes upon the 
bill and 5 minutes upon amendments; but, as everybody knows, 
there is no distinction between the two things, and each Senator 


No; it fixes no time for a 


would have an opportunity to speak for 10 minutes. I do not 
think the limitation of 5 minutes, under the circumstances, is 

quite reasonable. There have been several very good speeches 

made upon the bill as a whole. I have given a good deal of 

attention to this subject, and, while I spoke a long time, and 

I have no disposition to repeat that performance, I addressed 

myself entirely to one section of the bill. There are amend- 

ments to other sections of the bill, rather fundamental in their 

character, that could not be discussed in 5 minutes. a 

I want the Senator from South Carolina to allow the debate 
to go on for a reasonable time, at any rate, after 2 o'clock on 
Thursday under a 10-minute rule. I think that the debate 
from 2 o'clock on Thursday until 6 o’clock.on Thursday, if it 
continues that long—I hope it will not—ought to be under a 
10-minute rule instead of a 5-minute rule. and I am willing to 
take the 5-minute rule after 6 o'clock on Thursday. ` ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That will be agreeable to 
me, Mr. President. What I want to do is to expedite the con- 
sideration of the bill. The Senator from Iowa, I am sure, 1s 
as sincere as I am in the desire to expedite if. I will take 
almost any old thing to get something started, somehow, in 
some way. I should like to have the agreement modified to 
meet the request of the Senator from Iowa that from 2 o'clock 
until 6 o'clock on Thursday the speeches shall be limited to 
10 minutes each, and thereafter to 5 minutes, until the final 
disposition of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from South Carolina consents to the substitution of 
the words “legislative day ” for calendar day.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Has it been modified in the way I sug- 
gested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is endeavoring 
to modify the agreement to meet the suggestion of the Senator 
from Iowa that the 10-minute rule shall be applied at 2 o'clock 
p. m. on Thursday and last until 6 p. m., and thereafter the 
5-minute rule shall prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
quorum. 

ine PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


That is correct. ù 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Cummins Kendrick Page Smith, Ga. 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Kin Poindexter Smoot 
Gallinger Lewis Pomerene Swanson 
Gronna Martin sdell Thomas 
Harding Myers Robinson Tillman 
Henderson New Shafroth Underwood 
Hitchcock Norris Sheppard Vardaman 
Jones, Wash. Nugent immons Wadsworth 
Kellogg Overman Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


Mr. MYERS. By reason of ill health, my colleague [Mr. 
Warsa] is still detained from the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish merely to announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. Jasres] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] are absent because of personal illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask that the names of the absentees be called. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. McKetiar, Mr. McNary, Mr. STERLING, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
THompson, and Mr. Warsox answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Hate, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. KIRBY, 
Mr. Penrose, and Mr. Hortrs entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire to have the unanimous- 
consent agreement read? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
dent. It is understood. 

Mr. STERLING. May we have the proposed agreement read, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 2 o'clock 
p. m. on the legislative day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be Fencing. any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill (S. 3752) to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal con- 


No; I think not, Mr. Presi- 
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ree for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
h the riiamentary to its final d 
that and after the hour of aS oa . m. 


speak mo oe ee se eee than fi bill or any 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the considera- 
tion of the bill should last after that calendar day, how long may 
Senators speak? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Five minutes. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether he means that that order would convey the privilege of 
Spenking after 6 o'clock? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Under the five-minute rute. 

Mr. LEWIS. After 6 o'clock on Thursday? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimeous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, 
and the agreement is entered into. 

Mr. President, I more that 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that motion. I should like to have a short executive ses- 
sion. I promised to make a committee report which has been in 
my hands for several days. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator cam make it as 
in open executive session. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I will ask unanimous consent, as an 
executive matter, to make the report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. T object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I ask the Senator to allow us to have a 
short executive session. I promised to make this report for the 
Senator from Missouri, who is particularly interested in it. It 
will take but a minute. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent 
in exeeutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’elock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executivo nominations received by the Senate February 19, 
1918. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Nayy. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ward W. Waddell to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

Ensign Stanley L. Wilson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917. 

Tho following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1917: 

William S. Popham, jr., and 

Malcolm L. Worrell. 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for a proba- 
tionary period of two years from the 16th day of October, 1917: 

William T. Davidson, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Harold A. Badger, a citizen of New York, 

Patrick F. Kennedy, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Canute Hansen, a citizen of New York, 

Herbert A. Sturtevant, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Lawrence E. MeGourty, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Spey O. Claytor, a citizen of Ohio, 

James McK. Campbell, a citizen of Tennessee, 

James W. Ridgway, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Hyman Mann, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Hubert Lehman, a citizen of Connecticut, 

John A. Walsh, a eitizen of Connecticut, ~ 

William E. Coverley, a citizen of Hlinols, and 

William A. Dorney, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 2 pro- 
bationary period of two years, from the Ist day of November, 
1917: . 

David L. Cohen, a citizen of California, and 

Elwood B. Faxon, a citizen of Oregon. 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 
Navy, with the rank ef lieutenant (junior grade}, for a pre- 
et period of two years, from the 9th day of February, 
1 5 


Howard R. McCleery, a citizen of Oklahoma, 

Armin T. Fellows, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

George A. Collins, a citizen of New Jersey, 

Frank A. Zastrow, a citizen of New York, and 

James F. MeGrath, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Gunner Ola F. Heslar to be an ensign in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, from the 10th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named officers to be ensigns in the 8 for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of February, 1918 

Arthur F. Armstrong, 


John J. Gaskin, 1 

Chester N. White, 

Thomas H. Murphy, 

Leo E. Schlimme. 

Bernard S. Rodey, jr. 

Thomas P. Kane, 

Alfred J. Byrholdt, 

Oliver H. Briggs. 

Frederick G. Trummer, 

Francis A. Knauss, 

Carl! J. Hallberg, 

Albert T. Lang, 

Christian Christensen, 

Henry L. Bixbee, 

Alexander C. Cornell, 

William G. Gillis, 

Fred G. Peterman, 

Frank B. Norlin, 

Leslie R. Heselton, 

Lawrence J. Murphy, 

George R. Woods, and 

Robert J. Vierthaler. 

The following-named enlisted men te be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day ef February, 1918: 

George H. Frederiek, 

Carl Hupp, 

John L. Blomquist, 

Edwin P. Lacey, 

Charles A. Goebel, 

John McKean, 

Heinrieh C. A. Deglau, 

John O. Strickland. 

Raymond J. Comstock, 

Virgil F. Wright, 

Gorge F. Evanson, 

Walter Mower. 

Clarence C. McDow, 

Ralph M. Gerth, 

William S. Burns. 

Charles A. Strumsky, 

Joseph F. Caveney, 

Willlam H. Tracy, 

John D. Morris, 

Charles R. Kehler, 

Elliott Kauth, 

James E. Finn, 

Arthur O. Kolstad, 

Stonewall B. Stadtler, and 

Homer F. MeGee. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 


"| from the 15th day of February, 1918: 


Sydney W. Ford, 

John Harrison, fr., 

Washington E. Bogardus, 

William T. Brown, and 

Philip McK. Zenner. e 

Paymaster Ray Spear to be a pay inspeetor in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, for temporary serviet, from the 10th 
day of January, 1918. 


CONFTRMATIONS. 
Executice nominations pine agree by the Senate February 19, 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Thomas W. Page to be a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 


1918. 


Algar HE. Carleton. 
Felix Cole. 
Harris N. Cookingham. 
Paul H. Cram. 
Raymond S. Curtice. 
J. Preston Doughten. 
Stillman. W. Eells. 
Robert W. Harnden. 
Samuel W. Honaker, 
Paul R. Josselyn. 
Robert L. Keiser. 
Irving N. Linnell. 
Leland B. Morris. 
Charles Roy Nasmith. 
Harold B. Quarton. 
Raymond P. Tenney. 
Hugh H. Watson. 
George W. Young. 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Louis H. Mooser to be surveyor general of California, 
Gratton D. Little to be receiver of public moneys at Eureka, 


E 
Christopher C. Davidson to be register of the land office at 
Springfield, Mo. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
William: C. Braisted to be Surgeon General and Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
George Barnett to be major general commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 
PosTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Leon M. Stevenson, Roanoke. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Jennie F. Curry, Camp Curry. 
Janet D. Watson, Tahoe, 
Susan M. Sigler, Universal City. 
COLORADO. 
William M. Kintner, Swink. 
KANSAS. 
Henry Mattison, Mount Hope. 
KENTUCKY, 
Orson D. Proctor, Adairville. 
William B. Crabb, Eminence. 
E. W. McClure, Leitehfield: 
H. Otto Razor, Salt Lick. 
P. A. Melatire; Uniontown. 
MISSOURI. 
Robert S. Harriman, Pilot Grove. 
NEW JERSEY.. 


Francis J. Imlay, Allenhurst. 
Clark P. Kemp, Little Silver. 
J. Edward Harned, Woodbridge: 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Swain G. Northfield, Edinburg. 
OHIO, 
William H. Wisman, New Paris. 3 
TENNESSEE.. 
Cleveland M. Reames, Somerville. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
W. S. Lee, Charlotte Amalie. 
WYOMING. 
Minnie C. Corum, Encampment. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 19, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Calm as the night, deep as the sea, constant as the sun is Thy 
love to us, O Father in Heaven. Thy blessings are innumerable 
and Thou hast saved us from dangers known and from many a 
peril unrecognized. Save us from habitual complaint, lament, 
regret. Hold us closc to Thee in love, thanksgiving, and trust. 
And while the storm and the surges of life beat about us, keep 
us safe upon the Rock of Ages, and defend and bless our dear, 
dear country. In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. r k 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a 
patriotic speech made by my colleague, Mr. TIMBERLAKE of 
Colorado, delivered at Yuma, Colo., on January 2, and pub- 
lished in the Yuma Pioneer of that date. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing a 
patriotic speech made by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE] at Yuma, Colo., on a certain date. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors of Buckingham County, 
Va., in reference to the fertilizer situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a set of resolutions adopted by the Agricultural Society of 
Buckingham County. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a letter I have 
received relative to pension legislation, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a letter on the subject of pensions. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of pension 
legislation, in which remarks I might publish a letter I have 
received. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on the subject of pension legislation. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


HOUSING OF SHIPBUILDING, EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 3389) to authorize and em- 
power the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire 
improved or unimproved lands, houses, and buildings, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement we will take up the railroad bill after 
the conference report is agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

The Clerk will report the conference report by title, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous) consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 


mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 


report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: 
none. The Clerk will read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 319). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses: on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
8389) “to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board: Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved. land, houses, 
buildings, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its. disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House insert 
the following: 

“That the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is hereby authorized and empowered within the 
limits of the amounts herein authorized— 

“(a) To purchase, lease, requisition, including the requisi- 
tion of the temporary use of, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land or any interest 
therein suitable for the construction thereon of houses for the 
use of employees and the families of employees of shipyards in 
which ships are being constructed for the United States. 

“(b) To construct on such land for the use of such employees 
and their families houses and all other necessary or convenient 
facilities, upon such conditions and at such price as may be de- 
termined by it, and to sell, lease, or exchange such houses, land, 


and facilities upon such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine. 

“(e) To purchase, lease, requisition, including the requisi- 
tion of the temporary use of. or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any houses or other buildings for the use of such 
employees and their families, together with the land on which 
the same are erected, or any interest therein, all necessary and 
proper fixtures and furnishings therefor, and all necessary and 
convenient facilities incidental thereto; to manage. repair, sell, 
lease, or exchange such lands, houses, buildings, fixtures, fur- 
nishings, and facilities upon such terms and conditions as it 
may determine to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“(d) To make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such 
manner upon such terms and security, and for such time not 
exceeding 10 years, as it may determine to provide houses and 
facilities for the employees and the families of employees of such 
shipyards. 

“Whenever said United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall acquire by requisition or condemnation 
such property or any interest therein, it shall determine and 
make just compensation therefor, and if the amount thereof 
so determined is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive 
the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount 
so determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States 
to recover such further sum as added to such 75 per cent will 
make such an amount as will be just compensation for the 
property or interest therein so taken, in the manner provided 
by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 
Code. 

“That whenever the said United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation shall requisition any property or rights, 
or upon the filing of a petition for condemnation hereunder, 
immediate possession may be taken by it of such land, houses. 
or other property, rights, and facilities. to the extent of the 
interests to be acquired therein, and the same may be immedi- 
ately occupied and used, and the provisions of section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, providing that no public money shall be 
expended upon such land until the written opinion of the Attor- 
ney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title 
nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in which 
the land is located has been given, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, suspended as to all land acquired hereunder, 

“The power to acquire property by purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or condemnation, or to construct houses, or other build- 
ings, and to make loans, or otherwise extend aid as herein 
granted shall cease with the termination of the present war with 
Germany. The date of the conclusion of the war shall be de- 
clared by proclamation of the President. 

“The word ‘ person’ used herein shall include a trustee, firm, 
or corporation. The word ‘shipyard’ shall include any factory, 
workshop, warehouse, engine works, buildings, or grounds used 
for manufacturing, assembling, construction, or other process 
in shipyards and deckyards and discharging terminals, and other 
facilities connected therewith, now or hereafter used in con- 
nection with shipbuilding. 

“That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act the expenditure of $50,000.000 is hereby authorized, and in 
executing the authority granted by this act, the said United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall not 
expend or obligate the United States to expend more than the 
said sum, nor shall any contract for construction be entered into 
which provides that the compensation of the contractor shall 
be the cost of construction plus a percentage thereof for profit, 
unless such contract shall also fix the reasonable cost of such 
construction as determined by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and provide that upon any in- 
crease in cost above the reasonable cost so fixed by such board, 
the percentage of profit shall decrease as the cost increases in 
accordance with a rate to be fixed by said board and expressed 
in the contract. No contract shall be let without the approval 
of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prevent said board from contracting for 
the payment of premiums or bonuses for the speedy completion 
of the work contracted for: Provided further, That the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall re- 
port to Congress on the first Monday in December of each year 
the names of all persons or corporations with whom it has made 
contracts and of such subcontractors as may be employed in 
furtherance of this act, including a statement of the purposes 
and amounts thereof. together with a detailed statement of all 
expenditures by contract or otherwise for land, buildings. mate- 
rial. labor, salaries, commissions, demurrage, or other charges 
in excess of $10,000." 

And the House agree to the same. 
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That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 

Rurus Hanpy, 

E. W. SAUNDERS, 

WILLIAM S. GREENE, 

Grorce W. EDMONDS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill S. 3389. “An 
act to authorize and empower the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease. requisition, or 
otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, houses, build- 
ings, and for other purposes,” submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and submitted by the accompanying report: 

The House amendment to the bill S. 3389 is agreed to with an 
amendment, which gives the text of the bill as agreed to by the 
conferees, 

The bill as agreed to authorizes and empowers the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation not only to 
requisition property for the purposes of the act, but to requisi- 
tion the temporary use of the property for the purposes of the 
act; also to provide houses for the use of employees and the 
families of employees; also, in addition to proper fixtures and 
furnishings for houses and other buildings for the use of em- 
ployees and their families, to provide all necessary and con- 
venient facilities incidental thereto. 

Paragraph (d) is rewritten, and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration is given power to make loans to persons, firms, or cor- 
porations in such manner, upon such terms and security, and for 
such time not exceeding 10 years as it may determine to pro- 
vide houses and facilities for the employees and the families of 
employees of such shipyards. Subdivision (d) as it passed the 
House gave the Emergency Fleet Corporation power to muke 
loans only upon adequate security to persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, ete. The conferees are of the opinion that to demand ade- 
quate security for all loans made might seriously embarrass the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in providing the necessary housing 
facilities. It is too much to hope there will be no loss to the 
Government in carrying out this project, and to demand adequate 
security for every loan made would make it difficult for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to enlist the active cooperation of 
persons, firms, or corporations in carrying out the purposes of the 
act. The most we can hope for is that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in making loans will exercise sound Ciscretion and 
demand the very best security that can be obtained, and the 
effect of the amendment agreed to in conference is to vest the 
3 Fleet Corporation with large discretion in making 
oans, 

No other material amendment is made to the House amendment 
in the way of substitute to the Senate bill. 

The last paragraph of the House amendment to the Senate bill 
as agreed to by the conferees is amended to provide that no con- 
tract shall be sublet without the approval of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; also, to provide that the report made to Congress 
shall be made on the Ist day of December of each year instead 
of on the Ist day of July and January of each year. 

The effect of these amendments is apparent and needs no ex- 
planation, 

J. W. ALEXANDER, 

Rurus Harby, 

E. W. SAUNDERS, 

WILLIAM S. GREENE, 

GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the bill as agreed to in 
conference was to all intents and purposes the same as the bill 
as it passed the House, and I move the previous question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
just a question? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 


Mr. LENROOT. With reference to subdivision (d), covering 
the matter of loans, I merely ask, for the guidance of the 
Shipping Board, as to what the intent of the Congress was. I 
take it that it was the intention of the conferees, by modifying 
the language that was adopted by the Mouse, to require security 
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in each instance, but leaving a very wide discretion with the 
board? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But in no event should security be dis- 
pensed with? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That was clearly the intent, and the 
only reason we modified the language was because, as framed in 
the bill, it was too restrictive, but at the time the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offered the amendment it ap- 
pealed to me very strongly, but upon more mature consideration 
the conferees were afraid it would be too restrictive. 

Mr. LENROOT. All I wanted to say was, that this ought 
not to be construed as permitting the board to waive security? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. On the other hand, we wish them to pro- 
cure the best security they can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice the committee has extended the 
authority of the loans that may be made by the Shipping Board, 
to provide for loans for houses as carried in the House bill, and 
also for facilities. Has that any peculiar significance as to 
authorizing loans for the building of railroads? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no; nothing at all. We might be 
able to take over a house, and there might be some furniture or 
fixtures that would be worth while to take over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The idea is that the facilities referred 
merely to the housing proposition? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; the facilities in connection with the 
housing, absolutely. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question before he does that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask if the amendment which was 
adopted just before the bill was reported to the House remains? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Green amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Les; the Green amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It remains in the bill just as it was writ- 
ten in the House. It is not modified at all, except that we pro- 
vide that no subeontract may be let without the express consent 
of the Shipping Board. I move the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Tho question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. . 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution, 
which I ask to have read at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. The unanimous-consent agreement was that noth- 
ing was to interfere with the consideration of the railroad bill 
except conference reports and Calendar Wednesday business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that, but little things 
that have to do with the running of the House and that will not 
take but a minute were not included. If this does, the gentle- 
man from Georgia will withdraw it. 

Mr. PARK. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Sanarx}. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 221. 


Hesalred, That the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic be allowed 
a clerk at the rate of $6 per diem during the second session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this is the only committee of the 
House with legislative jurisdiction which has not been allowed 
a clerk, and that notwithstanding the fact that there are a 
great many things to be attended to on that committee growing 
out of the recent prohibition legislation. There are a great 
many letters and memorials and inquiries coming into that com- 
mittee from day to day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think that should be precipitated 
at this time. The committee has never had a clerk, 

Mr. SABATH. It has always had a clerk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At $6 per day? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; it has always had a clerk since the 
committee has been organizec; it has one now, and has had 
one ever since, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not want 
a contest over this matter this morning, does he? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I do not want a contest. If there is any 
question about it, I am willing that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pank] should withdraw it. But if there is a committee 
that needs a clerk at this time it is that committee, because on 
an average of 40 or 50 letters and resolutions come in every 
day. They have to be answered and taken up and attended to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pank! 
temporarily withdraws this resolution. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the railroad bill, which we are about to 
take up, the bill (H. R. 9414) granting increased compensation 
to certain officials, employees, and laborers in the Post Office 
Department and Postal Service, and for other purposes may be 
taken up and put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the consideration of the 
present bill—that is, this railroad bili—House bill 9414 be made 
a special order, barring, of course, Calendar Wednesday and the 
first and third Mondays and conference reports and privileged 
matters generally. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Kentucky object? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; I am in favor of the gentleman’s bill. 
I did not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] objected. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman says he did not object. 

The SPEAKER. I know; the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] objected. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I object to the action of my colleague being 
attributed to me. I am in favor of the gentleman's bill, par- 
ticularly if it is the bill which gives relief to the fourth-class 
postmasters, the rural carriers, and the star-route carriers. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes ; 
and, pending that motion, I want to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esc ]—I want to make a unanimous consent request 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin shall control one-half of the 
time for general debate on that side and that I control it on this 
side. That is only for the control of debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us find out what the debate is going to be. 
I reserve the right to object for the time being, to ascertain how 
long the time for general debate is going to be. 

Mr. SIMS. I was discussing that matter with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin this morning, and he thought that it would be 
better for us to begin the debate without an agreement, and we 
could probably reach an agreement later on, but to proceed with- 
out au agreement except that I shall control one-half and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin one-half of the time. 

Mr. COX. Is the debate to be confined to the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make that as a separate request. This 
should not be coupled with any other request. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that we ought to reach an 
agreement as to the amount of debate. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that he couple with his request for an 
equal division of the time the request that the time be con- 
trolled by himself and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu], and that the debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I will make that request if this one is granted. 

Mr. GARNER. * But suppose this should be granted and the 
other one not? 

Mr. SIMS. I want both to be granted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not want to obstruct the 
consideration of this matter, but I shall not consent, if ever, 
except in the most extraordinary circumstances, to the limit- 
ing of general debate to any subject. That is the only chance 
that the Members of the House of Representatives have to ex- 
press their opinions on current matters. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody has made that request. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know; but the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] was just suggesting that it be made 
and I thought I had better show the unwisdom of making such 
a request. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 

moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the railroad bill (H. R. 9685); and pending that he asks that 
he control one-half the time for general debate and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] the other half. Is there ob- 
jection to this request? i] . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will make the further re- 
quest that general debate be limited to the subject matter of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the general de- 
bate be limited to the subject matter of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, 1 wish to say this only 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANG- 
LEY] objects. 

Mr. SIMS. Now my motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to go into 
“the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Raney in the chair. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be waived, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be waived. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most important 
bills that has ever been before the House of Representatives 
for its consideration and enactment since I have been a Member 
of the House, which is now within a few days of 21 years. 
It is so important that I feel that all debate upon this bill 
should be confined to the provisions of the bill. I do not mean 
that upon a point of order a mere question of judgment is to 
be challenged as to whether what a gentleman may be saying 
applies to a provision in the bill or not, but it will require all 
the time that we ought to use in general debate to discuss the 
bill and proposed amendments. And when it is so absolutely 
necessary that it shall be enacted into law as soon as possible, 
consistent with due and proper consideration, I hope that no 
gentleman will ask to make a speech or will want time yielded 
him to make a speech on a subject in no way related to this 
legislation. We have a number of appropriation bills to be con- 
sidered yet by the House, and it has always been the custom 
that on appropriation bills liberal time is given for general 
debate, to the end that gentlemen of the House may discuss any 
subject in order under the rules when the House is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. I would 
have no objection to debate on other subjects if it were not for 
the fact of the great urgency of this emergency legislation, 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
remained in continuous session for fiye weeks, or about that 
time, not confining their sessions simply to the forenoons, but 
often continued in session until the time for adjournment of 
the House; and I feel that the members of this committee who 
have studied this subject so faithfully, who have attended the 
hearings so continuously, should have a reasonable opportunity 
to explain to the House, or to Members of the House who have 
not given the matter that amount of study and thought and 
attention that members of the committee have, the provisions 


of this bill, and that they should not be crowded out simply to 


grant accommodation requests to discuss subjects that do not 
relate to the bill. = 

I shall now ask that I be not interrupted for a few minutes. 
I want to read a synopsis in the way of an explanation of the 
bill, which is practically the majority report. But many Mem- 
bers, perhaps, have not read the report, or some of them at 
least have not read it, and I always find that it is better to have 
a synopsis of a speech in the first part of it if you want it to 
be read, because so many people will read just a few pages 
of a speech and not read all of it. That is my reason for pur- 
suing this course. Therefore, while it is not my custom to 
rend speeches or to prepare them in writing, I wish to read 
this synopsis, and just as soon as I have finished it, I shall then 
do what we sometimes call turning loose on the whole subject, 
but with as much brevity as possible in explaining the bill at 
length. 
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This measure is war emergency legislation, intended to mect 
the essential needs growing out of Federal control of our great 
carrier systems. It is not to be regarded as a bill for Govern- 
ment ownership or control of railroads or ugainst Government 
ownership or control of railroads. The bill makes neither for 
nor against any particular kind of railroad regulation. It un- 
dertakes to provide for war needs only. 

The bill is comparatively short and easily understood, It 
consequently requires but brief explanation. 

The act of August 29, 1916, authorized the President in time 
of war to assume the possession, control, and use of transporta- 
tion systems, It provided no method for determining the just 
compensation of the owners of properties thus applied to public 
use. The right to just compensation is a constitutional right; 
the determination of the amount of just compensation is a 
judicial and not a legislative question. 

But Congress may and should provide speedy and easily avail- 
able judicial machinery for determining this just compensation. 
It is also desirable that the owners of the properties should, in- 
stead of being required to resort to the courts for their rights, 
be made such offers for just compensation as will result in an 
agreement between them and the United States determinative 
of all rights. These, together with certain obviously needed 
supplementary powers as to financing during Federal control, 
are the main purposes of this bill. 

Section 1 is a fundamentally important section, for it fixes 
the outside limits of the proposed agreements. Its sole function 
is to provide a basis of such just and proper agreements us may 
eliminate litigation. This section authorizes the President to 
make contracts with the operating carriers under which they 
shall receive in lieu of their constitutional rights the average of 
par 8 operating income for the three years ended June 

„1917. 

Ordinary taxes, Federal and State, are to be paid as hitherto 
out of operating income. But war taxes are payable out of the 
standard return. The owners of railroad securities, like the 
owners of other securities, are thus left to carry their share of 
the war-tax burden, 

The agreements authorized in section 1 are also to contain 
adequate and careful provisions as to depreciation and mgin- 
tenance, and for all such adjustments of accounts between the 
Government and the carrier companies as may be necessary to 
effectuate the Government's obligation of paying a just compen- 
sation not exceeding the three-year average earnings, besides 
keeping up the properties, leaving the Government, however, it 
it turns the property back improved or increased at Government 
expense to be reimbursed therefor. 

This standard provision will doubtless be found applicable to 
most railroad companies. Seventy-five great operating systems 
do more than 90 per cent of the business, but there are some 
new, undeveloped, reorganizing companies for which some special 
provision ought to be made. The bill accordingly authorizes 
the President to make such agreements as he may deem just with 
companies whose just compensation he finds will plainly not be 
measured by the three-year earnings basis. 

Naturally there has been much discussion as to the justice of 
the proposed basis of settlement. Our committee has dealt with 
this as a practical question. It consequently regards much of 
the evidence adduced before the committee concerning “ sur- 
plus” as irrelevant. This is not the time to undertake to settle 
public policy as to so-called “stirplus earnings.“ The facts are 
that these companies having during this three-year period had 
certain earnings ; that they are entitled as a constitutional right 
to have their just compensation adjudicated by the courts; that 
it is probably—almost certain—that any court would take their 
average earnings for some reasonable period as persuasive evi- 
dence of such just compensation. 

Viewing their constitutional right in connection with the great 
public needs of stabilizing the security market—of restoring and 
not impairing confidence—our committee was of the opinion that 
the average earnings of three years is a fair basis for a set- 
tlement of the rights of most of these owners against their 
Government, and ought to be approved. Nineteen hundred and 
fifteen was one of the worst years in recent railroad history; 
the other two years were prosperous. The average of the three 
years is therefore a fair test of earning power. Moreover, the 
investment in the properties cf railroads now taken over has 
been increasing at a rate above $100,000,000 a year. The prop- 
erties the Government now has the use of are larger by about 
a third of a billion dollars than the properties that made the 
earnings of 1915, taken as one of the three years in order to 
reach the standard return. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I asked that I might be permitted to finish this 
brief statement. 
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Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman says about one-third of a 
billion, while the report says about one billion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has requested that he be 
not interrupted. 

Mr. SIMS. I am going to discuss that later on, and in my 
remarks will give the reason why I say about one-third of a 
billion, or in excess of $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the statement in the report correct? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want to stop to discuss it now, but I will 
come to that when I get through with this synopsis. 

Ic is not pretended that the three-year basis is an accurate 
mathematical test of just compensation, but our committee be- 
lieved it to be a basis essentially just, and one that will be plainly 
understood, easily workable, and generally approved both by the 
public and by the security holders. $ 

Section 3 provides “due process of law” for nonagreeing 
carriers and also authorizes an agreement between the Presi- 
dent and any company after report by the referees to be ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was the 
belief of our committee that few, if any, cases will ever reach 
the Court of Claims. This section requires no further explana- 
tion, 

Section 4 provides for increasing compensation as the proper- 
ties used increase during the period of Federal control. 

Section 5 limits dividend disbursements to regular dividends 
except as the President may otherwise permit. Nondividend 
payers may, however, pay dividends as permitted. Manifestly 
any excess revenues accruing from standard return cught not 
to be made the basis of speculation or manipulation, Steady, 
regular income is what is desirable during the period of the war. 

Section G provides for a revolving fund, to be made up of an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 from the Treasury and any ex- 
cess revenue derived from the operation of the companies, This 
revolving fund may be used by the President to provide equip- 
ment, additions, and road extensions, and to make advances to 
the companies so far as necessary for these purposes. This 
section contemplates direct ownership by the United States of 
new railroad equipment and perhaps of terminals. It does not 
contemplate ownership of such read extensions, tracks, and so 
forth, as may be necessary in connection with Army camps, ship- 
yards, and so forth. In the opinion of our committee the title 
to such additions and extensions should be in the various com- 
panies and not in the United States. But as some such exten- 
sions will be made for war purposes and cost more than their 
value during peace times, the right of the company to have a 
just portion of this compulsory investment paid by the Govern- 
ment is protected, This section also provides for the con- 
struction and utilization of transportation facilities on our 
waterways. The burden on our rail carriers may be much 
lightened if we make proper use of these great natural highways. 

Section 7 provides for Government financing of maturing 
obligations and other necessary capital requirements of the 
companies during Federal control. Securities purchased may, 
if the President finds it desirable, be sold at not less than cost. 

Sections 8 and 10 need no explanation, 

Section 9 guards the rights of certain railroads which may not 


be taken over, not to have their traffic and routing arrangements 


unnecessarily injured, 

Section 11 embodies the theory of the President's proclama- 
tion that there shall be no unnecessary disturbance of established 
methods of procedure by and against the carrier companies. 
While it is undoubtedly true that during the period of Federal 
control the revenues of the railroads are Government money, 
section 11—certainly when read in connection with section 8, 
which authorizes the President to execute his powers through 
such agencies as he may determine—permits the utilization of 
the various carrier companies, as a species of Government 
agencies, so that for all practical purposes passengers, ship- 
pers, and employees will proceed as hitherto in the exercise and 
enforcement of all their accustomed rights. 

But when Federal control for war purposes requires changed 
methods the President must have power to make such changes. 
The rate fabrie of the country is now based upon the competi- 
tive theory. In many instances rail rates have been made for 
the purposes of meeting, if not destroying, water competition. 
Section 6, as already pointed out, contemplates that the Federal 
Government shall from its own resources create new facilities 
upon the waterways. Manifestly during Federal control rail 
rates ought not to be made for the purpose of destroying or 
“meeting water competition.” The Nation should not compete 
with itself It should furnish transportation service, both 
rail and water, at just and reasonable rates. On the other 
hand, it is manifestly impracticable and undesirable for the 


President or any agencies he may create to readjust our present 
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rate fabric. Comparatively little of it ought to be readjusted, 
and such necessary adjustment should come tentatively and only 
to meet obvious needs. Our committee was of the opinion that 
section 11 meets the situation in the least objectionable and in 
the most practicable way. It provides that, except as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time otherwise order, rates shall con- 
tinue to be and to be determined as hitherto. 

This leaves the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
State commissions to proceed, precisely as hitherto, in the deter- 
mination of all rate questions unless and until the President, 
in the exercise of the war power, shall order otherwise. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will it interrupt the gentleman to answer 
a question there? I do not want to interrupt him unless he 
desires to be interrupted. 

Mr. SIMS. I did want to finish this synopsis and then yield 
for interruptions. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is just ene place that I think might 
be a very appropriate place to ask my question, that is all, 

Mr. SIMS. They are really all of them appropriate, 

Mr. MADDEN. This one particularly. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the gentleman to make a note of it in 
his mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to have it right where the state- 
ment of the gentleman is made. 

Mr. SIMS. But when the public interest so requires the Presi- 
dent may initiate rates, filing them with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to take effect upon such notice as he shall 
direct. Such rates are to be “fair, reasonable, and just.“ But 
to guard against even remote possibilities of error the section 
provides that upon complaint the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall make investigation, grant full hearings “concerning 
the fairness, justice, and reasonableness” of rates so ordered 
by the President, and “ make report of its findings and recom- 
mendations” to the President for such action as he shall deem 
required in the public interest. : 

It has been suggested that after such hearing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given power to make orders, 
thus in effect overriding the President’s war power to muke 
rates on transportation systems in his possession and control be- 
cause of war conditions. It would, in the opinion of our com- 
mittee, be most unwise to authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to overrule the President in the exercise of his war 
powers—indeed, of any other powers. It should not be over- 
looked that the President is responsible for the financial results 
of operating these great carrier systems with gross revenues 
approximating $4,000,000,000. It will not be contended that 
during Federal control the carrier systems should not be sub- 
stantially self-supporting. The general taxpayer ought not to 
be left to make up a large deficit accruing from carrier opera- 
tions. Wages and prices of materials are exceedingly high and 
may rise still higher. The volume of traffic, great during the 
past two years, may fall off. Weather conditions have for two 
months been unprecedently bad, making operation extraordi- 
narily expensive. The President, responsible for the general 
financial result, from factors so numerous, so uncertain, and so 
bead te must be given power commensurate with his respon- 
s y. 

Moreover, if the Interstate Commerce Commission were given 
final power to make rates, what would be its standard of “ rea- 
sonableness and justice”? Plainly the old, competitive stand- 
ard, unless the present statute is repealed or greatly modified. 
To authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to overrule 
the President and to make such orders as to rates as are now 
permitted under the interstate-commerce act would be granting 
an authority to make rates, based on the competitive theory, 
applicable to a coordinated, unified, noncompetitive wur con- 
trol. In other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
not, until so empowered by Congress, make orders logically ap- 
plicable to the “ justice and reasonableness of rates” made for 
a unified, coordinated system during war time. 

We are satisfiel that the method proposed of leaving rates 
and rate making undisturbed, except as the President otherwise 
orders; authorizing the President to initiate rates; providing 
for a review on full hearing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and the findings and recommendations of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to be reported to the President, 
so that he may, if necessary, revise his own prior determination, 
is the best solution of this difficult problem. In practice, this 
method will give to shippers and consiguees all the protection 
they now have under the established practices of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, while enabling the President to 
make such necessary changes as unified war control demands. 
It also gives the Interstate Commerce Commission an oppor- 
tunity to review and to discuss fully the“ justice, reasonable- 
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ness, and fairness” of any rate in the light of the war condi- 
tions, without now putting upon Congress the impossible burden 
of providing new, noncompetitive rate-making legislation. 

Section 12 provides for penalties to be enforced by the usual 
processes in the courts, and calls for no comment or explana- 
tion. 

Section 13 provides for continuing the life and status quo of 
cases pending. It was inserted at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Section 14 deals with the duration of Federal control. It 
authorizes the President at any time prior to July 1, 1918, to 
relinquish control of all or any part of any system of trans- 
portation which he thinks not necessary or desirable for na- 
tional or war purposes, and at any time thereafter to make 
such relinquishment on agreement with the owners, thus in 
either case ending all further claim for compensation. But 
this power will in use be of little importance. The main ques- 
tion is when and how to end general Federal control. 

While these transportation systems were taken over under 
the war power, it is easily manifest that they ought not to be 
turned back to their owners immediately upon the return of 
peace. They might have been taken, and they may be kept, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. Section 6 con- 
templates the investment of a large amount of Government 
money in rolling stock and, perhaps, in terminals, “to be dis- 
posed of as Congress may hereafter by law provide.” Section 
7 contemplates financing the carriers’ maturities; these in the 
years 1918 and 1919 will amount to approximately $400,000,000, 

Unified control will involve substantial changes in the traffic 
departments of the various carriers, new routing of much traffic, 
and many other changes from the methods obtaining under the 
competitive system. It would be just neither to the public nor 
to the owners of the properties to return the properties to 
private control without legislation adequately providing fair and 
reasonable terms for the liquidation of the Government's hold- 
ings of railroad securities, for the sale or other use of the Gov- 
erument's rolling stock, and for other changes incidental to the 
war control. It may be that the country will never be willing 
to have the carriers go back to the old system of uncoordinated, 
competitive operation. For many years many forms of new and 
enlarged regulation have been pending before Congress. That 
some program of constructive, far-reaching policy ought to be 
worked out before the railroad companies are returned to private 
control seems too clear for argument. 

The majority of our committee, while accepting these views, 
are of the opinion that a definite period of two years should be 
set as the time limit within which such legislation should be 
matured and enacted. Obviously, the period may hereafter be 
extended if such extension be found necessary in the public 
interest. The majority were of the opinion that the insertion 
of a definite time limit for Federal control puts the burden of 
presenting proper measures of constructive legislation where it 
belongs—upon the owners of the properties—and that it is 
inconsistent with the public interest to allow a war control, ad- 
mittedly assumed for emergency purposes only, to extend in- 
definitely in time of peace. A minority of our committee hold 
a different view. They believe that the public interest is much 
better safeguarded if the Federal control herein and heretofore 
provided for shall be continued until Congress shall after the 
war otherwise provide. 

Now, the gentleman on my left, Mr. Kearns, rose to ask me a 
question a while ago, but kindly refrained. 

Mr. KEARNS. It says here in the report that the invest- 
ment in the property of the railroads so turned over has been 
increasing at the rate of about $375,000,000 per year. 

Mr, SIMS. That is the statement in the report. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman in his statement says about 
one-third of that amount. 

Mr, SIMS. I will say not less. Now I will tell the gentle- 
man why in my remarks I did not follow that part of the 
report. Since then I have made inquiries as best I could, but 
from the information I received, which was not altogether satis- 
factory, I was afraid that the estimate put in the report was 
too large. I felt from information that I received that it cer- 
tainly did amount to one hundred millions or more, and in three 
years it would amount to one-third of a billion dollars or more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the course of the gentleman’s very able 
address in connection with this legislation, I think I understood 
him to say that he was in favor of permitting the President of 
the United States to originate rates and on complaint to have 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission, that they 
might ascertain the. facts and submit them as prima facie evi- 


dence to the President of the United States, and he would still 
retain the power to fix the rates. 

Mr. SIMS. What I said and what is in the bill, as I under- 
stand it, is that rate making will go on just as it did before the 
railroads were taken over both by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State commissions, - 

Mr. MADDEN, The bill does not provide that, does it? 

Mr. SIMS. at the bill reads on page 12, line 12: 

Until and except so far as the President shall from time to time 
otherwise ordcr, ra — fares, charges, classification, regulations, ana 
5 ctices of carriers under Federal control shall during the pe 
Li — control continue to be and to be determined as hitherto. But 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but that language could not by any 
stretch of imagination be construed to mean that the rates be 
originated as they are to-day and passed upon by the commis- 
sion as they are to-day. 

Mr. SIMS. I said the power given the President to originate 
rates is exceptional and not the rule, and that the rate-making 
power will remain just where it is now, both by the State and 
we Federal commissions, until the President should otherwise 
order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should the President of the United 
States be given the authority to make a rate without respect to 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission may say about it? 

Mr. SIMS. I will be glad to answer the gentleman. This is a 
very impertant matter, and the gentleman may take his seat, be- 
cause it may take me some time to answer satisfactorily. Now, 
that question can be answered in part by asking another, Why 
should the railroads be turned over to the President at all? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will answer that question, 

Mr. SIMS. I did not ask it for the purpose of being answered, 
but let the gentleman answer it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The reason why they are turned over to him 
at all is that Congress in its wisdom thought some time last sum- 
mer that it might be wise during the period of the war, as a war 
measure, to give the President the right to operate the railroads; 
but answering further, if the Congress had exercised its wisdom 
in another. direction it might have authorized the discontinuance 
of the operation of the Sherman law and given the railroad com- 
panies through their experienced managers the same power to 
coordinate the railroads into one system that they give the 
President, and they would have reached better results. 

Mr. SIMS. In the first place, the gentleman is mistaken when 
he says last summer. In 1916, August 29, the Congress, in an 
amendment to the military appropriation bill, made provision for 
the President to take over the railroad systems, That was be- 
fore we were in any war at all. That was when the only cloud 
on our horizon was the gentleman in Mexico 

A MEMBER. Our war with Mexico. 

Mr. SIMS. We had no war with Mexico; we were there to 
assist the authorities in Mexico to apprehend and capture the 
Mexican bandit, Villa, that had crossed into American territory 
and committed murder within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not a very successful expedition. 

Mr. SIMS. This is not the time for levity, and I do not mean 


‘to inject anything of the kind into the debate. I want to call 


to the attention of the gentleman that in making that provision 
it contemplated only the use of such a system of railroads as 
might in our opinion be necessary to put under Federal control 
so far as the conflict with Mexico or the Mexicans, or in the 
aid of Mexico, was then necessary. Of course, it was not neces- 
sary in a small undertaking, in a small disturbance, to turn over 
all the railway systems and to make all the provisions that may 
be necessary when we are in actual war with the greatest mili- 
tary power in the world. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that I am in 
close accord with the closest unification of these railroads as one 
system for the purpose of aiding the war activities in the best 
and the most expeditious way, but that does not imply that I 
am in favor of the President of the United States making com- 
mercial railroad rates. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope I will be able to bring the gentleman 
around to that view of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman will. 

Mr. SIMS. Do not let us have any prejudged immovable 
barriers as to what is best for the country. What is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? It is a body created by Con- 


gress for the purpose of enforcing regulation of railroads. In 


what capacity were the railroads to be regulated? The rail- 
roads were private corporations, private enterprises, doing a 
public business and had been guilty, or so alleged, of granting 
rebates and discriminations between the shippers and com- 


tion of the gentleman from Ilinois to another thing. 
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munities, and of being guilty of unfair practices, and a thou- 
sand and one things not necessary to enumerate. The commis- 
sion was created for the purpose of regulating privately owned 
competitive railroad companies, to prevent these companies from 
abusing their powers, and to make them act according to the 
rule of right and justice and not to destroy any community by 
giving another a favored rate, not to build up and make mil- 
lionaires out of some shippers by giving them rebates and other 
advantages of transportation.“ 1 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from Illinois let me finish? 
He asked me a question that demands a long explanation, and 
I can not say what I want to say in another man’s language, but 
I must say it in my own way. Legislation was had with ref- 
erence to the operation of competing railway systems serving the 
public as to reasonableness of rates, the fairness and justice of 
these rates. We know that from the time that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created as a rule the railway com- 
panies fought every effort that was made by the commission to 
execute its powers in the public interest. and fought all laws 
that were enacted by the Congress for their proper regulation, 
and many of them were held by the courts to not be what Con- 
gress clearly intended they should be. until finally Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected President of the United States by the largest 
popular majority, as I now remember, of any candidate thereto- 
fore elected, and was elected upon a platform that did not re- 
quire him to advocate any enlargement of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It was a day when we had universal corporate prosperity, and 
almost all other sorts, measured by money. The railroads were 
happy. and all other corporations were happy, and the Republi- 
can Party, having been returned to power with the greatest 
popular majority it ever had and one of the largest in the House 
of Representatives, was happy. Your unruly President, how- 
ever, would not be happy, but demanded justice to the shipping 
public. It was absolutely impossible for the managers of corpo- 
rate properties to understand it, or to conceive why on earth 
he was not “ practical” in that as well as in some other mat- 
ters. He advocated in a message to Congress, without any 
pledge in his platform, without any election pledge of his own, 
that the Congress enact legislation strengthening the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to make it worth its 
salt, and you know and I know—the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEn] was here—what a tremendous fight the corporate 
owners and the owners of corporate securities made against 
any effective legislation along that line. The gentleman knows 
that if it had not been for the prestige of the man who had just 
been elected President of the United States and for his bulldog 
determination to have the legislation he advocated that bill 
would not have passed the Congress that did pass in 1906 in- 
creasing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
And whatever you may say about the ex-President of the United 
States and all of the useful things that he has done and some 
things that he has done that are not so useful, I want to say 
that that one act of his in bringing the party that had been 
absolutely dominated, as far as that election was concerned, by 
corporate interests to the enactment of that legislation is some- 
thing that ought to, and will, make him live in history through 
the ages—showing that we can trust a man to do a great deal, 
to accomplish a great result, when he has justice and right on 
his side, regardless of the opposition of the millionaires and all of 
the politicians who had fattened on corporate contributions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Has the gentleman finished answering the 
question of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I have not. Now, I want to call the atten- 
That law 
had hardly been placed on che statute books and had been 
interpreted before a proposition was brought in- here to create 
a special court to have exclusive Jurisdiction of all suits brought 
to test the validity of the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and some very, very good men, both !n Congress and 
out, believed in ‘it. 

The ery was that these suits were so many and so vast and so 
important that they could not be heard and determined in a rea- 
sonable time without a special court to do nothing else. The 
Congress. as I believe, over the opinions of a majority of the 
House, permitted that to go into the legislation of that day, and 
we commenced then immediately to have that court abolished. 
Before it was abolished it had decided a number of cases that 
had been brought to enjoin the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and on those cases being passed on by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on appeal. about 80 per 
cent were reversed. Then Congress, in its wisdom, abolished it. 
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The court never should have been established in the first place. 
It was a way to get around, to circumvent. and destroy the et- 
fective powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission—having 
a special court that was open to nobody except those who were 
attacking the orders of the commission, 

You see how difficult it has been to secure legislation making 
this commission worth Its salt in time of peace, but it is all 
based on the theory that you have got private greed to contend 
with, that you have competitive conditions to contend with, and 
there is not a syllable of law that now exists that provides that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall initiafe one single 
rate. The commission can not initiate rates. It is absolutely 
without power to do so. All it can do is to suspend the rates 
when filed by a carrier or by carriers, either upon its own mo- 
tion or upon complaint, and then after having full hearing de- 
termine a maximum rate, not over and above which would be 
reasonable. Therefore, its function is not injtiative. but is in the 
hature of veto. Weare nowin war. We are parties to this war. 
It may become absolutely necessary at any time to transport 
bodies of troops and munitions without any compensation to the 
carrying railroad. It may be absolutely necessary, though we 
hope few such cases will ever arise, in which a rate, to be worth 
anything, must be initiated immediately. This bill with great 
caution provides that the President may initinte a rate when 
he in the public interest deems that it is necessary. 3 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr, Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In a moment. Then upon complaint it is re- 
ferred to the commission which investigates and reports to the 
President as to the justice, reasonableness, and fairness of the 
rate, and then he may still maintain that rate, but you know, 
and I know, there never has been a President of the United 
States under such circumstances, especially if the rate affected 
commercial products in ordinary commercial transit of the coun- 
try, who would not do exactly what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advises in such a case. 

Mr. GORDON. Then, what is the use of conferring the power 
if he will not exercise it? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has asked a question. T did not 
say that he would not exercise it. I said upon reference to the 
commission and the commission found there was any injustice 
in it, any discrimination, anything unreasonable, and it affected 
the ordinary business of the country, there is not a President the 
country has ever had who would not make the rate in accord - 
ance with the recommendation of the commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMS. I promised sometime back to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON, The function of making rates is a legislative 
function? =? : 

Mr. SIMS. Quasi. 

Mr. GORDON. Quasi? 
that true or not? 

Mr. SIMS. Go ahead and ask the question. 

Mr. GORDON. That is the question I want the gentleman to 
answer. Is it a legislative function or not? 

Mr. SIMS. I said quasi, in the nature of a legislative function. 

Mr. GORDON, That is the gentleman's judgment about it? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What is there about the country being in war 
that makes the President of the United States competent to exer- 
cise a legislative function. The gentleman has just said we are 
in war, and that the President would not exercise this power, 
anyway ; that if the Interstate Commerce Commission found the 
President was wrong—the President has not very much to do. of 
course, in time of war except to fix rates—now, the gentleman 
says if the Interstate Commerce Commission after investiga- 
tion—and it can not fix rates until it does investigate—finds that 
the actions of the President were erroneous that the President 
will reverse himself, Now, if that is so, why not leave the power 
where the law puts it now? 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I will answer the gentleman when he gets 
through—— 

Mr. GORDON. Answer that. 

i nE: SIMS. Allright. Now, the gentleman says, leave it where 
t is. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; where the law puts it. 

Mr, SIMS. Does the gentleman know where it is? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. $ 

Mr. SIMS. Where is it? 

Mr. GORDON. Under the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is where this body put it. 

Mr. SIMS. No, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. Where is it, then? 

Mr. SIMS. The railroads initiate their own rates, 
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Mr. GORPON, It does not fix them, though. 

Mr. SIMS. A railrond initiates the rates, and after a certain 
date they go into effect unless suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Now, there is a whole lot of difference 
in recommending it, where it is up to the railroads to initiate 
rates and to depend upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to vacate them or set them aside or reduce them in time of war, 
and letting the President initiate a rate which goes into effect 
immediately as a war necessity. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, but the gentleman does not allow the 
President to initiate. I will favor giving the President power 
to initiate rates, but I would not want to give him power to 
fix them absolutely. The gentleman converts the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into a debating society. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for one more 


question ? 
Mr, SIMS. Just make it as short as the gentleman can. 
Mr. MADDEN. It will be short. Under the present law the 


railroad companies have the power to initiate a rate, but they 
can not file a rate unless the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decides that they have a right to file it, and after they do file 
it the Interstate Commerce Commission can suspend it and 
then finally pass upon it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In just a moment; I can not answer now. 

Mr, BURNETT. And I would suggest to the gentleman that 
he be brief. too, in answering. 

Mr. SIMS. I will try to, but the gentleman knows what a 
long-range question the gentleman has asked, 

Mr, OLNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying to answer the gentleman from Mi- 
nois. I would state briefly I have been interrupted so that I 
have forgotten exactly what the question was. Will the gentle- 
man state it briefly? 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I put was rather in the form 
of a statement; that under the present law that the railroad 
companies have the power to initiate the rates, but they have no 
power to file a rate unless the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permitted them to do it. Then after they do file the rate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission still has the power to suspend 
the rate for a given period. 

Mr. SIMS. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. And when the rate is finally made the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission makes if. . 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; that is true, and as I said a while ago the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to act on rates 
made by privately owned, privately operated competitive com- 
panies in time of peace to prevent injustices between the several 
shippers and communities, but in no sense to exercise a 
power—— k $ 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman is not going to give that power 
in this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. When this war commenced we did require by 
an amendment to the bill increasing the commission that before 
a railroad could file a rate that it should be approved. Why 
did we do it? The commission was up to its ears in very impor- 
tant business. The commission was up to their eyes in very 
important business, and under the rules and the law when the 
railroad filed its rate, it would go into effect in 30 days and 
become a rate subject, of course, afterwards to suspension by 
the commission on complaint, and in order that the commission 
might have absolute control we amended the law, and have 
limited the time so as to cover the war period; so, in order to 
file a rate and have it go into effect, we require it to be ap- 
proved by the commission before filing. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand from your bill, you give 
this power to the President? That is, he may exercise it in 
regard to rates on railroads that are entirely inside of the border 
of a State, where the freight is entirely intrastate freight. 
Would not that absolutely, by this kind of legislation, destroy 
the power of the State railway commissions to fix intrastate 
rates on intrastate railroads, and so forth? 

Mr. SIMS. My understanding is that it absolutely would not, 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the way I understood the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SIMS. The railroads are taken over as a war measure. 
We have hardly any intrastate railroads that are not connected 
with lines outside of the State. 

Mr. OLNEY. Many of us who voted for the Adamson bill 
hoped that legislation would follow so as to meet this eight- 
hour bill with wage increase—that is, a bill to increase the 
freight rates and passenger rates of the railroads—but that 
legislation did not follow, for which most of us were sorry. 
Under this bill the Government proposes to give the railroads 
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an increase of freight and passenger rates, does it not, which it 
refused to do under private conditions? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill does not propose anything. It only gives 
the Pres dent power as an exceptional matter and in the public 
interest to initiate rates. The rates that he so determines are 
to be in the pubiic interest. 

Mr. OLNEY. Let me give an illustrative case. The Norfolk 
& Western Railroad in shipping wheat to Baltimore in 1910 
maintained about the same freight rate as it does at the present 
time, and the earriers of wheat in Virginia last year, receiving 
$2.40 and $3 a bushel for their wheat, paid about the same rate 
as they did in 1910. Now. it would be possible under Federal 
control, whieh was refused under private ownership, to increase 
the freight rates? 

Mr. GORDON. And tax the farmer on the wheat because he 
was getting a higher price for it? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes. 

. ore GORDON. Yes. And that is the reason I am opposed 
0 it. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me answer the question. We legislate with 
reference to probabilities and probable necessities, and not with 
reference to possibilities and possible necessities. I do not see 
any necessary relation between the inerease of war prices on 
wheat or corn or pork and the freight charge for their carriage. 
The only way that I ean see where it burdens the carrier more 
than it did before is that, if the carrier is made responsible for 
the loss of wheat, pork, or corn, it would have to pay more in 
the nature of insurance. But the law says a reasonnble rate, 
and a reasonable rate is one that gives a fair return upon the 
money actually invested and used in performing the service. 

Mr. OLNEY. In your investigation you found, probably that 
some of the small railroads at least were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and welcomed Federal control but probably not Federal 
ownership? 

Mr. GORDON. The New Haven, for instance, 

Mr. OLNEY. But when the railroads are put on their feet 
by the Government, for instance, after the war is over they will 
go back to their original ownership and not necessarily wel- 
come Government ownership. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT The gentleman has referred several times, 
and it is also found in his report, to the powers of the Presi- 
dent to make rates as war powers of the President. I would 
like to know upon what theory the gentleman contends that the 
power to make rates is a war power of the President? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not mean rates in general. 

Mr. LENROOT. Any rates. 

Mr. SIMS. I think he has got the power to order a railroad 
company to carry soldiers and sailors anywhere without any 
compensation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am asking on what the gentleman's theory 
is based that the making of rates is a war power nt all. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care whether it is a war power or not, 
just so he has the power to do that which may be absolutely 
necessary in the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the gentleman think of any possible 
situation, whether we have one rate or another, where it would 
have the slightest influence on the President carrying on the 
prosecution of the war, when the Government, under the gentle- 
3 bill, must pay the bill, either by revenues or some other 
way 

Mr. SIMS. Well, that is an argument. 

Mr. GORDON. It was a pretty hard one, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to ask a question or two about another 
branch of this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining 
of the first hour. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand this bill and the proposi- 
tion embraced in it, the Government takes charge of only a part 
of the railroads of the country. It does not include in the order 
of control a lot of short lines in the United States, does it? 

Mr. SIMS. It includes all of them. f 

Mr. RUSSELL. It includes all the railroads? 

Mr. SIMS. I will explain that to you. It is in the bill. The 
bill as now reported, which was, of course, amended from what 
it originally was. provides in cases where it would be plainly 
inequitable to apply a standard return that the President may 
make a settlement with roads taken over without any reference 
to standard returns. Section 9 provides that where a short 
line or any road is not taken over there shall not be such a 
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change and rerouting of freight as will injure it, but if they 
find it necessary to reroute freight, then the President is au- 
thorized to require the read to which it was rerouted to make 
up that loss by routing an equal amount of freight to this line 
that was not taken over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Section 9, as the gentleman states, assumes 
that some roads have not been taken over, as it speaks about the 
remedy in case of those that are not so taken. 

As I understand the provisions of this bill, some reads have 
not yet been taken over, but may be hereafter. 

Mr. SIMS. That is possible 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the gentleman believe that if the 
policy of the Government and of the President under this bill 
is to take over certain reads to the exclusion of other smaller 
roads, that fact of itself will depreciate the value of the stocks 
and bonds of the short lines not taken over and will tend to 
drive them into the hands of receivers? 

ee SIMS. Not under the bill that is now prepared and re- 


rted. 

ey RUSSELL.. Does the gentleman think this bill will suffi- 
ciently safeguard the rights and interests of those roads that 
are not taken over? 

Mr. SIMS. Section 9 was drawn in consultation with those 
very gentlemen. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Were the representatives of the short lines 
of the country satisfied with this provision? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘They drew the provision in this form. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. If my time permits I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the gentleman intend, in answering a ques- 
tion of my colleague [Mr. OLNEY], hat because the farmers re- 
ceived more for their wheat in the last year or so, therefore the 
freight rates on wheat should be increased? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I did not say they should be increased. 

Mr. WALSH. I could not understand what was taking place. 

Mr. SIMS. There was no relationship in that at all with the 
increase per se. It is provided that the roads shall receive 
reasonable compensation, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. -Mr. Chairman, although my time has expired, I 
did not complete all I wished to say, but I could not answer 
questions and at the same time explain the bill as fully as I 
would like. But I felt I could not decline to answer questions 
under the circumstances, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
time extended? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I thank the gentleman. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch will follow me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman's time be extended. 

Mr. SIMS. I thank the gentleman, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and myself are trying to arrange the distribution of 
the time equitably. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is chairman 
of the committee, and very many Members would like to inter- 
rogate him concerning certain paragraphs in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The only trouble is that all the time I take over 
the hour will be taken out of somebody else’s time who would 
want to use it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman is chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, while I have prepared a considerable amount 
of notes upon this general subject, yet it seems to me that per- 
haps I can make it plainer by saying less. 

PROVIDE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION. 

The matter before the House is this: There is no doubt about 
the necessity and power of the President to control the carriers 
of this country. ‘There is no doubt that if we pass no law the 
carriers would be paid reasonable compensation through the 
courts. There is no doubt, however, that unless we provide 
some agreement as to such compensation, as we do by this bill, 
the courts would be swamped, the delay in paying that com- 
pensation would upset and destroy every railroad security 
throughout the country, and with it our financial markets and 
our Government credit in selling upon those financial markets, 
and that this bill allowing an agreement as to compensation is 
a necessity. 


Would the gentleman like to have his 


We might go further. I think we would have the right to 
fix the compensation in war times, at least provisionally. We 
have not done it by this bill. We leave it to agreement or the 
courts. The majority and the minority have agreed about the 
principle of that agreement for compensation, that the railroads 
and carriers shall not be paid for extra profits that would be 
made by war business, but shall be paid on a standardized state- 
ment of what they actually made before the war began. In this 
we follow the example of England. 

REPAIR AND NEW EQUIPMENT. 

We have likewise agreed that the Federal Government should 
keep the property in as good repair as it received it. That is 
just. We have likewise provided, inasmuch as our railroads 
have in a measure fallen down and are out of equipment and 
somewhat out of repair owing to causes that we need not go 
into, that the Government may buy new equipment and furnish 
that repair. 

The committee has made a material amendment. The bill 
as presented by the Government provided that all new ears and 
rolling stock shall belong to the Government, se that at the 
end of the war they would have on hand any amount ef rolling 
stock that they would not know what to do with, We have pro- 
vided that they may do that, or that they may assign the equip- 
ment to the various companies and arrange that their securi- 
ties be issued and the interest taken care of, se that that matter 
may be adjusted as the war goes on, which we think is much 
better. In this respect the House bill differs from the Senate 
bill, and the House ought to insist on the House provision. 

BETTERMENT ACCOUNTS. i 

We also tried to give general powers to adjust the dificult ques- 
tion as to renewals and betterment account. If befere the war 
any railroad did not make proper renewals and repairs, or 
charged what were really repairs and renewals, and net improve- 
ments, to capital account, they thereby increased om paper their 
return of net operating income, and the Government would seem 
to be paying them too much. What is more, in takimg over a 
railroad of that sort which had run down, the Government would 
have to do extraordinary repairs at its own cost to put the road 
in order. There is a provision by which that eam be somewhat 
adjusted. I myself think that little adjustment will be neces- 
sary, because, instead of taking the income of the last year 
before the war, which was large and which, I think, the com- 
panies were fairly entitled to, we have taken the average of 
three years before the war, including one year w «eh was very 
small, and the difference between the average imeeme anil the 
income of 1917 will take care, I think, of all extraerdinary 
questions of repair. 

I think also it must be taken into consideration that we 
do not pay for the enormous war business which the Govern- 
ment will do upon these roads, and that we could fairly cut the 
Gordian knot by assuming those repairs on Government account. 

TIME LIMIT WHEN WAR ENDS, 

One question was strongly debated. This is a war pewer, and 
control should, in principle, end with the war. The eemmittee 
have agreed that a reasonable time after the war shall be 
limited in which the railroads shall be given back. The minor- 
ity think that the 2 years which they have allowed, and even 
the 18 months allowed by the Senate, is too long; that 1 year 
is enough. 

RATE CONTROL OF INTERSTATE COMAIBRCR COMMISSION, 


There was one other question of difference in the eommitiec: 
The majority have agreed that rates during the war shall be 
finally in control of the President of the United States. The 
minority are of opinion that such control, which is a legislative 
matter, can not be given to the Executive, but must remain in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as hereto- 
fore, and we think that all the more because the power to raise 
rates would give to an Executive the power of taxation, which 
can not belong to any Executive. 

PRESIDENT MAY SURRENDER, 

There is another matter in which I perhaps am giving only 
my own opinion and not that of the minority: The President, 
when he took control, said he reserved the power te surrender 
control at any time. The bill takes that power from him and 
only allows him to surrender control before July next, except 
by agreement with the carriers, which he might not be able to 
make, and he is bound therefore to hold those roads until the 
expiration of the time limit when the necessity may have passed. 

The Senate, while providing that single roads ean only be 
surrendered by consent under certain conditions, has added the 

m that all roads may be surrendered by the President 
at any time if he thinks the necessity for holding them has 
passed. I think that is right and should be inserted im eur bill. 


STATE TAXATION SHOULD BE STANDARDIZED, 

There is one other matter which I consider of more impor- 
tance than is thought by other people. That is the subject of 
State taxation. We allow to the companies as revenue the net 
operating income which they received before the war, and they 
do not get any more because of increased Government operation 
during the war. I think the same principle ought to apply to 
taxes by States, counties, and municipalities, and that they 
should not tax Government war operations. Twenty States put 
a tax upon gross receipts, which would include the receipts of 
such operations. Therefore at the proper time I shall propose 
an amendment by which the Government of the United States, 
in control of the roads, shall pay to every State, county, munici- 
pality, or taxing board, whatever it may be, the same amounts 
of money each year that the property now or hereafter acquired 
Was assessed for in 1917. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is merely a statement of the issues of the 
bill thus far, which I hope to be able to enlarge upon. For fear 
I would not get through so complicated a matter I thought 
it best to make the statement as clearly as I could at the be- 
ginning. 

How many minutes have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would rather go on with my 
description. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
terrupted 


CARRIERS ARE CONTROLLED—THE SYSTEM, NOT MERELY PROPERTY, 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I prefer for the present not 
to be interrupted. When I reach the topic that the gentleman 
wishes to speak about I shall be glad to be interrupted. I have 
said that the power to take these roads is beyond question. We 
acknowledged rather than gave that power by the act of 1916, 
which provided that in time of war the President might utilize 
all systems of transportation. It is a universal war power. If 
a general wants to move his forces within the war zone he takes 
from any farmer his wagons, teams, and teamsters, and carries 
with those horses and wagons and teamsters whatever he de- 
sires to transport, and pays the farmer for their use. That is 
what we are doing now. In time of war the sea has always 
been subject to military control, and every nation at war has 
tried to get the full control of the sea. Now, land transporta- 
tion has grown, by the system of railroads, into a system of in- 
corporated carriers that have 1,700,000 employees, and capital 
estimated at over $17,000,000,000. In the last year they made 
581.000.000.000 of profit and collected $3,500,000,000 of revenue 
during the year, three times what the United States does in 
peace times. We control these carriers. I point out this, how- 
ever: We did not take rails and buildings and cars. We took 
the systems, something that will go, the organization. We do 
not make 1,700,000 men Federal employees, subject to political 
appointment or civil service or Government insurance or com- 
pensation. We do nothing of the sort. We utilize these systems 
in the service of the Government. We are controlling, and the 
systems taken over are called in this bill very properly the 
“carriers.” I mention that because so many people think we 
have taken all these men as our civil servants, and that we 
have taken the railroad property to become property of the 
United States. 


If the gentleman would prefer not to be in- 


TAKE AND PAY FOR WAR USE ONLY. 


We might have to do that. We do not do it now. We utilize 
the systems. As I have said, control was necessary, that the 
war power must be exercised in this way; but when I have said 
that, I say likewise that the taking is an emergency war taking 
and nothing else. Constitutionally the President could only 
take, under the interstate- commerce power, interstate roads. 
He took all, even those running from a town down to a ship- 
yard in a State. He may take every trolley road. He has taken 
everything that will do the work of the war, and he does that 
also because we could not afford to take under the commerce 
power. That would be a permanent taking, and we would have 
to pay the whole value of the roads, and we can not raise at least 
$17,000,000,000 in addition to our war debt in order to pay every 
stockholder and bondholder of these roads what they are worth. 
It is therefore an emergency taking, and only the taking of the 
use—the use during the war. Let us not forget that. It was 


proposed by the original bill, and there may be an effort made 
to put it back, that we should take until Congress otherwise 
orders. That means that under the present law we would hold 
them forever, and under such a taking we would have to pay 
for them. Under the war power we take all roads, not forever, 
but the use of them for the period of the war and for a reason- 
able time thereafter. The House, I know, will stand by that, 
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If the United States took them until Congress otherwise pro- 
vides you might as well call it Government ownership. What 
is more, it would be dangerous to take with the idea that a law 
giving the railroads back could be passed promptly. It is hard 
to pass a law through Congress, with the vote of its two bodies, 
and with the assent of the President. Delays are possible by 
single men. In one body of this Congress one man can stop 
almost any legislation. If we took the carriers in that way, sub- 
ject to return only by act of Congress, that act would be likely 
to be delayed by one of the two parties. If the Government 
found it pleasant to run all the roads and to take care of 1,700,- 
000 employees, the Government might block the act. If the 
carriers found it pleasant to get dividends without doing any 
work, the carriers might block the act. 
TIME LIMIT INSURES RETURN, 


The only way to be sure to have the roads returned within a 
reasonable time after the war and to have the necessary legis- 
lation is to fix a time. I think that the time should be short. 
If we fixed it at six months, there would probably be a year or 
two occupied in the details of arranging the treaty of peace, 
and, added to that and during even six months if necessity 
arose, it would be quite possible to extend the time by act of 
Congress; while, on the other hand, if the matter has to be pro- 
vided for then, it will be provided for, and it never will be so 
provided if the time is left in uncertainty and not limited. 

AND AVOIDS FINANCIAL UNCERTAINTY, ; 

It is objected that at the end of the war a time limit would 
cause trouble about finance and uncertainty in the stock mar- 
kets. There would be still greater danger of uncertainty in the 
stock markets if the uncertainty remained as to whether the 
roads would ever be given back and uncertainty as to the terms 
on which they should be given back. The quicker the better. 
Applause. ] 

POWER OF SURRENDER, 

The President should have the power of surrender. If this 
war ended promptly, but there was much delay in settling the 
terms of peace, the President would want to hand back the 
roads. He should have the power to hand them all back. 

He reserved that power in his proclamation, “and, by subse- 
quent order and proclamation, control and operation in whole 
or in part may also be relinquished to the owners thereof of any 
part of the railroad systems and rail and water systems, pos- 
session and control of which are hereby assumed.” It is reserved 
in ths Senate bill containing the further proviso “that the Presi- 
dent may relinquish all carriers under Federal control at any 
time that he shall deem such action needful or desirable.” (S. 
3752, p. 14, lines 13 to 15.) He should have this power for the 
protection of the Government, which should not be forced to 
keep the carriers when the war necessity is past, and for the 
protection of the carriers who are entitled to return of their 
property when the war needs are over. By the Senate bill the 
President may not surrender single roads after July 1 next ex- 
cept by agreement, but he may decide when the need of war 
control is over and surrender all roads. 

To limit his power to give up the Federal control of all car- 


riers is not only improper but it is unconstitutional if it limits . 


the war power of the President. 
VALUE OF USE AT TIME OF TAKING, — 


Most of these questions would come up without any new legisla- 
tion. Federal control would be for the war and for a reasonable 
time thereafter, and the United States must pay the value of the 
use, but it is a good deal of a question on what principle that 
value should be agreed on or settled. The use taken is tempo- 
rary. The principle in all takings of a temporary use is to pay 
the value of the use at the time of the taking. This can be ob- 
tained from the previous experience, the net operating revenues 
of the carrier. The bill provides that the carriers shall each be 
paid the average annual railway operating income for a period 
of three fiscal years ending June, 1917. This includes on the 
one hand nearly three months after war was declared—from 
April 6 up to June 30—but these three months may be disre- 
garded, as little war business was done by the Government 
during the three months, because the United States was not 
ready to begin. 

AVERAGE OF 3 YEARS IS FAIR. 

These three fiscal years, however, ending June 30, 1915, 1916, 
and 1917, were three years of war in Europe. The first year, 
1915, was a year of depression, because all of our financial 
markets were upset and we had not begun exporting business 
to Europe. The carriers made almost no money. In 1916 the 
exports of war munitions and materials began and continued, 
and it was a prosperous year; 1917 was almost more so. We 
recognize that the carriers have the right to the business 
which they did because of war. needs elsewhere. We do not 
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think they have a right to profit from the extra business that 
they do for United States war needs here. But during the war 
elsewhere they have u right to the average business that they 
would do by reason of the war elsewhere, If the central powers 
could blockade. Europe, it might reduce our railroad business to a 
minimum, but as they did not our growing exports increased the 
carriers’ business, and so it may be fair on the whole to take the 
average of the three years. 

England had no such trouble. She took a peace year before 
the war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. L will yield on that point. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is a distinguished lawyer; 
he has been chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this 
House, und I want to ask him his judgment as to what the rail- 
roads would recover for the use of their property in case we 
made no provision by law? 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not know; F think that 


the rule as to the taking is to ascertain the value by the condi- 
tions at the time of the taking, I think, for instance, if I took 
a lease out of your hands by legal force, you would be entitled 
to a continuance of your profits during that time, but not the 
profits that I might make by putting in another business. I 
think the railroads are entitled to a continuance of their profits 
before the war, but not entitled to the benefit of new business 
done by the United States during the war. 

Mr. BORLAND. One question more, Is it not the recog- 
nized rule of law that before the person can recover for profits 
he must show that the profits spring out. of the existing con- 
tract, which he is bound to prove? He can not recover for spec- 
ulative profits. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We have tried to make an 
ngreement based on the standard income of the railroads before 
the war. 

AND WILL DB ACCEPTED, — 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me ask the gentleman one more ques» 
tion. You have fixed in the bill a compensation for the period 
of three years. Then you go on in another case and say that 
the President may make other arrangements with smaller roads. 
Now, that means that the big roads.can take the money if there 
is a profit, and if there is not a profit why can not they go into 
the court and insist on the legal rate? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They certainly ean; but the 
reason they do not want to do so is because they do not want to 
knock the prices of their stocks and bonds by leaving: the mat: 
ter uncertain when they know that they can settle it right 
away. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but suppose the money we offer them 
under this bill turns out to be less than they think the value of 
their property is? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They can go into court if 
they want to, but they take the risk of not being able to pay 
their dividends during the period of litigation, and on the whole 
we think an agreement is going to be made. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is only a moral question? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is only a moral question. 
We think an agreement is going to be made. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
that: point? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like to go on on that 
point for a moment. In addition to the principle about taking 
a short use in a lease, that the United States represents: the 
whole people, who have the right to the free use of the carriers 
for necessary war business, paying only the damages that the 
system suffers by interference with its ordinary business: I 
believe that to be good law. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. : 

Fan oy STOCKS NO MEASURE OF VALUE. 

Mr. TOWNER. The amount that will be received under the 
terms of the bill by some of the railroads, as the gentleman well 
knows, will be very large. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Can not the gentieman reserve 
that until it is reached? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is directly with regard to this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ask your question; then. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will if the gentleman will give me the time. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey.. I will, with great pleasure; 
tmt: the trouble is to get the time: 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman: 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Go-ahead; I am glad to have 
the gentleman: ask the question. 


Mr. TOWNER. The Lackawanna Road will receive 32.91 per 
‘make the same objection made by the gentleman from Iowa 


cent; the Cincinnati & Texas Railroad will receive 44 per cent; 


the Burlington Road will receive 22 per cent’ the Chicago & Erie 


Railroad: will receive 70 per cent; the Duluth & Mesaba Road 


will receive 114 per cent; the Colorado:& Wyoming 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Oh, you need not have your 
whole list. What is the question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Just wait until I ask the question. 

Mr. PARKER of New, Jersey. I really can not wait for a 
whole list of railroads, I will answer the question before you 
put it; and that is, that the market value of those roads is not 


par. Thosp dividends are reckoned on par. They have long: 


had standardized dividends, which have standardized the value 
of the stoeks in the market, which are represented by the in- 
vestment in the roadbed and the road property, and which we 
can not disturb now in time of war. Ten per cent paid on the 
United Railroads of New Jersey, under æ lease, is paid really 
on a stock-market price in time of peace ef 230, and it is less 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think perhaps I knew that as well as the 
gentleman, but this is the proposition. I was trying to show 
that a great many of these railroads were receiving very large 
and excessive profits, perhaps, and there are a great many rail 
roads that will not receive anything. Does the gentleman 
think that the Government will be compelled to pay them upon 
anything like such a rate as these roads are receiving or what 
will be the profit? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will answer that question, 
and I will ask not to have another question right here. I will 
answer that question by saying that those are not the profits 
on the value of the roads but the profits on the par value of 


the stock, and in the case of the Lackawanna I think it goes: 


to about 300. It is away up above par. I have no doubt 
that it is so with all these other roads. As to the roads that 
are making no profit by reason of the fact that they are in 
receivership or not completed, power is given to make special 
coutracts, which will take care of them. All those details will 
come up when we get to the reading of the bill. It is the best 
that we can do to take things as they are. If you take things 
as they ought to be, you would never get through the courts: ' 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman thinks that we are criticizing. 
We are not criticizing; we are just trying to receive information 
from the gentleman. The members of the committee are sup- 
posed at least to know something about these things. It is not 
for the purpose of criticizing that these inquiries are made. The 
gentleman seems to be very much irritated. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not irritated at all; I 
am only trying to save my time. I have a great deal of informan- 
tion to give to the House that I really do know about, and 1 
do not know about this. 


POSSIBLE MODES OF VALUATION, 


There are several methods by which the value of the use 
taken could be ascertained. The first is to throw the whole 
question of what is reasonable compensation into the courts; a 
second is to pay a fair interest on the cost; a third is to pay 
for business actually done; a fourth is to pay, as in this bill, a 
standardized rental based on prior incomes; and a fifth is; as 
is done in England in respect to controlled trades, to add to 
this standardized rental some part of the profits whieh are ob- 
tained from war business so as to make the owners of every 
business alive in its management so as to achieve efficiency and 
the making of profit. It is interesting to consider the prece- 
dents under these various plans. 


1. CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS, 


The first course is to throw the whole compensation into a 
commission or into the courts. In the Civil War the United 
States did actually under the act of January, 1862, take posses- 
sion of roads where the public safety required’ it, which in- 
eluded only roads and telegraphs running into the Confederate 
States, and as to those roads and telegraphs it previded that 
the damage and reasonable compensation should be ascertained 


‘by a commission, I have not followed out how that was done. 


Roads and telegraphs taken were already ruined by their being 


cut off by the war zone or boundary, so that they would not 


receive a very large damage anyway by being taken by the Gov- 
ernment. It was easily arranged, and there were only about 
2,000 miles of them in all. so that it is not a precedent; but it 
ean be said that if we were to throw allof the railroads of this 
country into a commission or court to determine the question 
we would: swamp the commission. or the courts and we would 
never get through. 
2. INTEREST AS A VALUATION, 


Now, the second one has been proposed! by gentlemen who 
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C.—Arerage freight per ton per mile in cents, 1869-1865). 
[From S. Rept. No. 1394, 2d sess., 52d Cong., pt. 1, p. 615.] 


[Mr. Towner]. Will the gentleman give me his attention for 
a moment. The second proposition was to pay some rate—not 
more than 4 or 5 or a reasonable per cent—on the value of 
the carriers’ property. The trouble with that plan is that no 
one could ever find out what the real cost or value of the 
roads was. The stocks and bonds in some cases were far 


below the amount invested in the roads, and in some cases they Ta 
were far above the cost. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 3.03 
sion has worked five years trying to get a valuation of the 
railroads and have not made a single valuation, although they 2. 65 
have figures on two or three roads on which valuations can be 22 
made. Who will say what rate of interest ought to be paid in i 
different parts of this country where interest varies? Who 2.4 
will say on what value it shall be paid? It would be a greater * 
trouble, worse than to ascertain reasonable compensation, and 4.75 
it can not be adopted. 171 
3. PAY FOR BUSINESS DONE—EXPERIENCE IN THE CIVIL WAR. ier 15 
Now, the third plan is to pay for the business actually done. 137 


The United States did that during the Civil War. The Goy- 
ernment did not take over the great mass of railroads in the 
United States, and it is interesting to find what business 
actually was done and what change the war made in that busi- 
ness, because like changes are probable now, other things 
being equal. The United States paid the ordinary freight and 
created a railroad profit which largely increased the public 
expense and the public debt. We do not think it necessary now 
to do that. The railroad statistics at that time were not kept 
carefully, as they are now, and it is pretty hard to get statistics 
from 1861 to 1865. Railroad earnings began to be published 
in 1862. Railroad stock prices go back to 1854. I can find 
some statistics even during that time, however, in the Aldrich 
report of 1893. I have prepared a table which I shall ask 
leave to print in the Recorv, and I now ask to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing tables of railroad statistics 
during the period mentioned, so far as I find them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

IMr. PARKER of New Jersey submitted the following tables, 
marked A to H, preceded by an abstract of the percentages of 
the figures of 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865 to those of 1860.] 


D.—Gross freight earnings, exclusive from elevators, ete. (1860-1565). 
IS. Rept. 1394, 2d sess., 52d Cong., pt. 1, p. 626, etc.) 


, 517, 344 $3, 402 
5, 557,01 


ie tee 51'$9, 792, 569 

11) 000, 053 
10,725, 254 
11, 193, 565 


17, 257, 25719, 729, 500 28, 088, 105,35, 395, 
S 1 114 10 


1860 | 1861 


427/43, 208, 81447, 451, 524 
206) 259, 274 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. ... 
New York Central R. R 


Thousands of tons carried. 
args of tons carried a 


Average price of gold. 
Relative wages 
Cost of iron rails 


Hows o > | 


1882 1888 | 1804 1888 j 1883 


100 100 | 113 15 203 157 ul 
A.—Aggregate thousands of tons carried between all points (1860—1865). 


IS. Rept. No. 1394, 2d sess., 52d Cong., pt. 1, p. 621, ete.] G.—Relative wages in all occupations, 1860-1866. 


IS. Rept. No. 1394, 2d sess., 52d Cong., pt. 1, p. 13.] 


1860 1861 1862 | 1883 1384 1865 1368 
Prekborg Bo ee 3 100.0 100.8 | 102.9 | 110.5 125.6 43.1] 152.4 
New Yorx Central 


- 585 Generally, railroad wages, except for conductors, did not make large 

33 treet 2, increases during these years. Engineers and firemen increased by 25 to 
35 per cent and conductors 50 per cent. (S. Rept. No. 1394, 52d Cong., 

CFF 2d sess., pt. 1, p. 160.) 

H.—Prices (per ton) and per cent of iron rails (standard), 1880-1866. 


IS. Rept. No. 1394, 24 sess., 52d Cong., pt. 2, p. 189.] 


DB.—Millions of tons carried a mile by railroad (1860-1865). 


1860 1861 1882 1863 1864 | 1885 1386 
[S. Rept. 1394, 2d sess., 52d Cong., pt. 1, p. 618.] 


$98. 63 $86.75 
205 181 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will simply give the results 
of these tables. The first table is of the thousands of tons carried 
on five or six roads. It is not very useful because it does not 
show how long the haul was. Table B is valuable. It gives the 
millions of tons carried 1 mile, and it is instructive to find 
that, taking the five or six railroads of which we have statis- 
tics, their increase of traffic is so similar on each road that I 
take it all the roads in the United States did about the same 
thing. Taking 1860 as 100 to get the per cent, 1861 was 109, 9 


Fitchburg i: EE ATT E 
New York Central R. R.. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


Boston i N 


1918. 
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per cent more; 1862, 158, or 58 per cent more; 1863, 89 per cent 
more; 1864, 97 per cent more; while 1865 went back to 85 per 
cent more; that is to say, that during the war the railroad busi- 
ness about doubled. It will, perhaps, more than double in this 
war, because there are longer hauls and more munitions to 
carry. It is more a question of supplying food for Europe and 
food for our armies than it ever was then. There is likely to 
be a much greater increase during this war. Table C shows 
that the average freight per ton per mile, in cents, hardly 
changed until 1864. It was about a cent—0.98—in 1861, 1.008 in 
1862, 1.01 in 1863, but in 1864 it was 1.28, and in 1865 it was 
1.31. Table D shows the gross freight earnings, which, taking 
1860 as 100, were: 1861, 114; 1862, 163; 1863, 206; 1864, 238; 
and in 1865, 274, so that the freight earnings increased to 
nearly three times what they were in the beginning of the war. 
It appears, however, that ‘their expenses did not vary as they 
do now. All this comes from Aldrich’s wonderful report, in four 
volumes, in 1893—Wages and Prices During Past Years. Table 
G shows that the index figure of wages ran only from 100 up to 
110 in 1863; it became 125, or a quarter more, in 1864, and 143 in 
1865. This rise in wages is nothing comparable to what has 
taken place already in this country, because at that time immi- 
gration was open from Europe, where there was no war, and all 
the poor people of Europe were coming here to do our work. 
We had no want of labor. E 

It is not so now. The cost of materials, iron rails, for in- 
stance, did go up. It went down from $48 in 1860 to $42.38 per 
ton in 1861 and down to $41.75 in 1862, but it was $76 in 1863 
and $126 in 1864. Those were the conditions. I can not find 
any table of railroad gross expenses or net earnings. But one 
thing represents net earnings, and that is the price of rail- 
road stocks, and those prices rose In spite of the rise in the 
interest rate. In England the railroads are doing more busi- 
ness than they ever did before, but only receiving a standard 
return; and as Government interest has risen from 3 to 8 per 
cent, the result is that the people do not care to keep railroad 
stocks and sell them to buy Government bonds, and the value 
of stocks has fallen. In America, in spite of the rise of inter- 
est during the Civil War, stock that could have been bought 
for $100 in 1860 or for $78 in the panic of 1861 or for $88 in 
1862 would have cost $173 in 1863, $237 in 1864, and $188 
in 1865. 

The abstract that I have practically read to you is made up 
of detailed statements, which I file, of such roads as the Boston 
& Albany, the Fitchburg Railroad, the New York Central, the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, the Pennsylvania, and so 
forth, so far as I could find any statistics of railroads to be used. 

Our prosperity in business is likely to be greater now than 
it was then. The war needs are greater. England and Scot- 
Jand have enlisted one-ninth of their population, and we may 
have to do the same, We may have 10,000,000 men on the other 
side of the water. 7 

More business must be done, especially on the railroads. The 
amount of freight carried in 1917 will be probably doubled and 
possibly trebled by the operations of this war. The United 
States ean not be expected to pay the carriers for war freight 
for all the business done and thus give them two or more billions 
a year as their profits on war business, They are not entitled 
to make money out of the United States on war business. It 
is for that reason that the bill has taken another mode of de- 
termining their compensation, and that is the ascertained stand- 
ard income of the carriers as shown by their standard returns 
before the war. This is the best that can be done. It is not 
perfect. . 

Mr, PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the Government paying freight on its war 
business all the time? : 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; it is not now. It will be 
paying freight to the railroads and getting back all the surplus. 
It makes no difference. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Government is not paying freight on the 
war business—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think the Government is pay- 
ing freight. but most of this war business is not exactly Gov- 
ernment business. It is on materials shipped by munition works 
to the Government, and the works and factories pay the freight, 
not the Government of the United States, but the Government 
receives all the net profits from the railroad treasury, and if 
ee a agreements are made it will get the benefit of the war 

ight. 

ri 4. STANDARDIZED RENTAL BASED ON PRIOR INCOME. 

A fourth plan is to pay a standardized rental based upon prior 
income. We are following the example of England in taking the 
net operating income of a period before the war. England had 


the advantage that the prior year was one when the world was 
at peace. The United States has to take years when Europe was 
at war. In 1915 that war stopped our business; in 1916-17 our 
carriers got the benefit of the war business of other naticn=. 
The three years are probably a fair average of the business as 
affected by the European war. d 

56. SHARE WAR PROFITS AS IN ENGLISH MUNITION WORKS. 


A fifth course is to divide the extra war profits, as is done in 
controlled factories. It is a curious matter of history. England 
and France not only have had to take the railroads, but have 
had to control labor through the whole country. They could 
not take one-ninth of their population, more than one-half of 
their males, into the war without leaving a dearth of labor, 
while those who have gone to the war make a destruction which 
has to be supplied. As a result it was found necessary for the 
Government to control the business of war munitions, and in 
Pfyfe's wonderful book on the subject he says that all practices 
which interfere with production and are not founded upon law 
are abolished. The laws protecting women and children in hours 
of labor are not abolished. But the rules of the labor unions, 
which prohibit their being employed on piecework, or prohibit 
one man from working at the trade of another, or prohibit men 
from being drawn from one allied trade into another, and pro- 
hibit the employment of unskilled labor or women or apprentices, 
these rules ate all suspended, so that no workman can make any 
objection. Freedom of contract is abolished. The workmen, in- 
cluding clerks, may hire themselves if they have received a leav- 
ing certificate from their last employer and may get work else- 
where only if they have such a certificate. Soldier workmen are 
assigned to controlled establishments. Women workers and half 
skilled or unskilled workers may come in and receive intensive 
training, whether they be union or nonunion, by what is called 
dilution of labor, under control of dilution commissioners, who 
encourage agreements between employers and workmen and 
supervise conferences. Commissions determine whether leaving 
certificates are rightly or wrongly granted. Strikes and lock- 
outs are crimes. The importance of these acts is that controlled 
establishments extend to every work necessary to successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Munitions of war include not only arms and ammunition, but 
ships, vehicles, and the metals, machines and tools to make them, 
constructional steel, fire brick, window and optical glass, fac- 
tories, machinery, and even workmen’s houses. In the controlled 
factory excess profits are divided. 

The Government takes over the factory. It finds out what 
the standard profit in that factory was before the war. When 
that is agreed upon the owner is allowed one-fifth more during 
the war. All profits above that up to a certain percentage or 
a certain amount are divided generally in certain proportions 
which are agreed to, although there are some statutes on the 
subject, and all excess profits above a fixed amount go to the 
State. For instance, if a factory was declaring a 10 per cent 
dividend before the war, one-fifth more or 12 per cent would go 
to the owners of the factory. It might be agreed that excess 
profits up to 30 per cent more which would be divided, 15 per 
cent to the Government and 15 per cent to the owner of the 
factory, everything above the 42 per cent would go to the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is a curious arrangement, but practical, like most things that 
John Bull does, because it gives to the person in charge of the fac- 
tory some interest in his business. We shall preserve the carriers’ 
interest in the railroads only by the fact that they know that 
they are going to get their property back in a reasonable time, 
so that the men who work those railroads and who have made 
them the admiration of the world by carrying freight at rates 
and in quantities such as no other country has ever done, these 
men are going to stay with the carriers and run them for the Goy- 
ernment, if any tact be shown, so that we will show better re- 
sults in war than any other country in the world. 

These munition acts as to factories are likewise interesting. 
We too may be forced to have the dilution of labor, as it is 
called abroad—bringing in the unskilled and training them, 
whether they be men, women, or children. We too may have to 
have women as the ticket sellers and ticket collectors and gate 
tenders, 

We may have to get labor as they do there, where women are 
running the lathes in iron works and running the punches and 
planing machines and making great shells, and doing it with the 
skill of men, being aided, whenever possible, by chains and 
cables operated by steam power which take up the heavy mate- 
rial and put it where wanted. It is a triumph of mind over 
matter that weak woman can do such work in a way that does 
not try their strength. If we send our millions to war, we may 
have to do the same thing. 
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The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] asked me if I advised 
this policy. I advise being ready for it, because we may have 
to doit. Labor is scarce now. Unless we make labor plentiful, 
we ean not win this war, because it is work that will win the 
war, oe nothing else, work in the arts of peace as well as in the 
arts of war.. 


REPAIRS. AND BETTERMENT ACCOUNTS, 

The bill legalizes agreements based upon the standardized re- 
turns. There are some complications, as already indicated in 
my opening. attaching to these standardized returns. The car- 
riers report their gross receipts and their current operating ex- 
penses and give what is called a “net operating income,” but 
if they have seen fit not to keep their road or equipment in re- 
pair that operating income will be enlarged by the cost of omitted 
repairs which should have gone against it. If, as carriers often 
do, they have charged maintenance to the capital account—as 1 
believe all renewals of stations and bridges and permanent 
works are charged to capital account, without any allowance for 
the value of those torn down—the diversion of these charges to 
capital must be very large and must be taken into account. In 
the case of the Pennsylvania Station in New York and the Grand 
-Central Station in New York or the Union Station here those 
outlays must be very large. 

Many things done by the carriers, such as raising tracks, do 
not add to their income but often, on the other hand, cut them 
off from freight yards and sidings which must be built else- 
where. All carriers’ accounts are in more or less of a mud- 
die. A scientific man, a writer on technical and scientific sub- 
jects, Mr. Amory, came before us and said that our railroads 
were bankrupt, because they did not charge to income things 
that belonged to income, and were therefore in debt to the 
banks. Another railroad expert, Mr. Krutischnitt, admitted that 
it was a bad business to charge these renewals to capital instead 
of income, and that if they kept it up they would get into trou- 
ble eventually. Our bill) has made provision that the Govern- 
ment can adjust those accounts. 

It is fortunate that these accounts are probably not so large 
as the diminution of the standard return which has been mace 
by reason of averaging three years, one of which was a very 
bad year. More than $100,000.000 a year, I believe, was taken 
off the standard returns of the railroads by reason of taking 
three yeurs instead of the last year, 1917. That $100,000,000 
a year will take care of a great deal of repairs and omitted 
maintenance. 

It is also to be considered that if the United States does twice 
as much or three times as muell business on those roads than 
was done before, it pays nothing beyond actual cost of that 
extra business and can afford, therefore. to take some risk on 
the repairs that it is to make and the standard return it is to 
give. On the whole, it may turn out to be better in most cases 
not to try to be too careful of smaller matters. We hope to 
be able to make a good bargain, because nobody wants to throw 
this great matter into the courts. If the railroads will agree to 
take the average return of the last three years, they will take 

perhaps less than they were entitled to take, but that will make 
up for some of the various other questions that they perhaps 
ought to have taken care of, but did not. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Now, I believe that disposes of all things except haw to 
account for the new rolling stock and improvements that shall 
be done by the Government. It is provided that the Government 
shall pay operating expenses, ineluding such expenses as will 
keep the property in the same repair as it is now. If the United 
States pay more, that is a subject of account, to be charged 
against the carriers. If the Government erects new buildings 
and terminals, and so forth, there is a provision by which their 
cost can be churged against the railroads and taken eare of by 
the Issuance of stocks and bouds, on whieh the Government, of 
course, will pay the interest during the control. But these new 
improvements will finally belong to the railroads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will be through in a minute, 
and then I will yield. 

If. on the other hand, the Government buys equipment. rolling 
stock, and locomatives, the original bill provided that the Gov- 
ernment should own them all. and there would be a vast amount 
of equipment at the end of the war to be disposed of as Congress 
might direet. The committee has very wisely amended this 
bill so that while that might be done, the Government has the 
option to buy this equipment on the accounts ef the railread und 
make it the property of the railroad, paying for it by the issue 
of railroad securities, so that an adjustment would be going on 
from time to time until the property could be handed back. 


Mr. MADDEN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. The stocks and bonds issued for the Im- 
provements described by the gentleman would be held by the 
Government on the collateral until the final settlement and the 
railroads were turned back? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; unless they were sold in 
order to get the money to return such property. If a road issues 
$100,000,000 of stocks and bonds, the people will take them in 
the market, and the Government will be reimbursed for the 
money it spends. 

Mr. MADDEN, I take it that :.t the end of the war the Gov- 
ernment would not be able to finance the improvements any 
better than the railroads, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. As the Government would pay 
the interest on these bonds out of operating returns, the people 
would be more seeure as to their interest. 

CAUSE OF RAILROAD EMBARRASSMUENTS, 

I may add that one of the reasans why the railreads have 
fallen down in late years, as I am informed, is because they 
have been financing lately just as they did some years ago, 
when their financiers would not issue long-term bonds at high 
rates of interest and borrowed at cheaper interest upon short- 
term notes. Since money has been in demand the banks have 
refused to renew those notes, and there is scarcely a railroad 
that is not embarrassed somewhat in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has. expired. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New Jersey may 
have 10 minutes more. 

a Sara of New Jersey. One minute mere will be 
enough. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

STATE TAXATION, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There is no other topic left 
except that of taxes. Some people sny we can not control taxes, 
because the State can lay taxes. I say that the States can not. 
lay taxes on Government business, and my judgment is that the 
States eught not to be allowed to put on extra taxes when the 
Government is operating the roads. I think we ought to pay 
just the same taxes that we paid before the war, and none other. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. I will insert the 
tables to which F referred in my remarks: 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield to the gentleman for a minute 
so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield an additional minute to the gentle- 


man, 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman from New 
Jersey referred to the indebtedness that would be ereated in 
favor of the Government against the railroads by the purchase 
of locomotives and other rolling stock and the terminals. Does 
the gentleman from New Jersey think that the railreads should 
he turned back to the railroad companies until that indebtedness 
has been paid to the Government by the railroads? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That proposition was not only 
that there should be such an indebtedness, but that it should 
be wiped out by the disposition in the markets of the stecks and 
bonds of the railroads, which can be done. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Of course. the stocks and 
bonds might he sold by the railroads or might not. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If they are not sold, then they 
would owe the Government, and the railroads would not go 
back until that was arranged for. The bill says so. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
IMr. STEPHENS], a member of the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 
9685, now before the House, providing for suitable legislation 
for Federal control of the railroads of the country, contains,. 
generally speaking, only three points that are In controversy. 

The first is contained in section 1. which fixes the eompensa- 
tion that the carriers are to reveive during the peried the roads 
are under the control of the Federal Government. 

The second is contained in section II. which places the 
power to initiate a rate, when the war emergency makes it neces- 
sary, in the President. 

The third is involved in section 14, which contains the provi- 
sion for the return of the railroads within twe years after the 
conclusion of the war. I shall address myself to the question 
of the limitation placed In section 14. F am in full aecord with 
all of the 
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fix the date for the return of the roads to their corporate owners 
after suitable legislation has been enacted. 

It is argued by the representatives of the administration and 
Commissioner Anderson, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that great danger is involved in fixing the date for the 
return of these roads to their corporate owners, for the reason 
that the greatest confusion will likely prevail at the conclusion 
of the war, and that the people in all probability will not be in 
a mood to consider necessary legislation that must be enacted 
before these roads are turned back to their alleged owners. 
It will possibly be a year following the conclusion of peace before 
the soldiers are all returned home and discharged. During 
this period it is not probable that it will be possible to even con- 
sider the turning back of these roads. ‘The people will be 
distracted by the difficulties confronting the country in read- 
justing business to peace conditions. There will be an immense 
demand for capital, and the difficulty of the railroads in financ- 
ing themselves will no doubt be a very great one. 

In fact, it is so self-evident that troubles of the first magni- 
tude will prevail at that time in the domestic field that it seems 
hardly necessary to recount them, I quote here, in part, a state- 
ment made by Secretary McAdoo, Director General of the Rail- 
roads, on this subject before the House and Senate Committees 
on Interstate Commerce: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY M’ADOO, 


From the public standpoint it is necessary that Government pos- 
session and control of railroads shall be em oyeg to remove for the 
time being competitive practices and wasteful duplication of efort to 
the end that every energy shall be mobilized upon the production of the 
greatest amount of transportation with the least expenditure of labor, 
material, and money. The result of this process of unification will be 
that when the war ends the railroads will be, to a large extent, dis- 
abled for the immediate resumption of their old competitive status, It 
will be clearly contrary to the public Interests that the railroads thus 
hampered in their ability to compete shall be returned to private man- 
agement before the adoption of proper methods of public control to 
iny 27 1 of the competition which will have been substantially 
extinguished. 

The adoption of a proper measure of public control to deal with this 
new condition will require careful study and discussion, The period 
immediately succeeding the war-will present numerous problems of the 
gravest sort, some of them very graye economic problems which will 
demand immediate consideration by the Congress, 

In such circumstances it is not only probable but almost certain 
that Congress will not find the tlme immediately after the close of the 
war to adopt a comprehensive —— for controlling the railroads in 
the new environment in which they will find themselves and at the 
same time to deal with all the other complicated economic problems 
which wili undoubtedly confront it. è 

If this bill requires the railroads to be turned back to their owners 
within Gam f a year, as I have heard suggested, or other comparatively 
short period after the return of peace, the result will be that the 
railroads, with competition largely extinguished, will go back into 
ae control without legislation to protect the public, or legislation 

esigned to protect the public will have to be enacted hastily in the 

midst of other problems which will be demanding the entire time and 

. of Congress. Neither result can be made in the public 
terest. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that shippers and 
the public generally will be accustomed to new methods of doing busi- 
ness with the railroads They will find that the old methods under 
which they Lave been routing freight and have been doing business 
will be substantially and perha permanently altered, and the con- 
fusion which would arise from the attempt to suddenly restore the old 
competitive status, the status that existed prior to December 28, 1917, 
would be Sy e very r and perhaps would offer quite in- 
superable difficulties If 1 tion was not enacted in the light of con- 
ditions as they exist at that time, such as would facilitate that process 
of restoration and conserve the interests of the shippers and the 

ublic F og I think myself that ample time will be required to 

eal with the new railroad status with which the country will be con- 
fronted after the return of peace : 

I have used this three-year period arbitrarily and merely for pur- 
poses of illustration, and I have 3 7 the theory that pos- 
sibly $500,000,000 per annum might have to expended upon better- 
ment, Improvements, equipment, and extenslions—neces: extensions 
for the purpose of the war. Ot course, if the control lasted only one 
year or two years the amount of the Government investment in roads 
would be correspon ngly less. 

It is impossible to deal with that matter adequately under existin, 
laws and impossible now to forecast how the matter ought to be deal 
with. It will be a subject for thorough study and careful and just 
legislation to be adopted after the war. 

o put a time limit upon Government possession may make it im- 
8 and certainly will make it exceedingly difficult to deal with 
his important subject in an adequate manner before possession is 
automatically restored to private management. To fix an arbitrary 
limit, it seems to me, is to put the public at a great disadvantage in 
dealing with this D phase of the problem— that is, the adjust- 
ment of the debt which the railroad companies will owe to the Govern- 
ment for the advance which must be made to them during the period of 
Government control. Such improvements in the hands of the Govern- 
ment without possession of the railroads will be of little value. The 
Government would therefore be in a difficult situation to protect the 
public interest with respect to those advances, because the minute the 
railroads are returned automatically to the control of the railroad com- 
panies, with no settlement effected of that large indebtedness, the Goy- 
ernment would not be in position to protect adequately its rights nor to 
protect the public interest, 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that the Con- 
gress of the United States under the conditions that he has just 


described through Mr. McAdoo will be any less mindful of the 
interests of the people than they are to-day? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or that Congress will be less patriotic? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No; certainly not; but there 
might be difficulties in the way of getting action in Congress. 
Mr. McAdoo continues: 


It seems to me, therefore, that there is every disadvantage to the 
public interest in risking a limitation upon the time of Government 
control of the railroads and no possible advantage to the people in 
fixing that time limit now. = 

As long as the Government is in control of the properties and the 
important provime can be discussed dispassionately, and not under the 

ressure of a stop watch or time limit, it will be possible, I think, to 

quidate the Goyernment’s interest upon a more equitable basis not 
only to the public but to the railroad owners themselves. 

For my part I do not see why we should now undertake to determine 
an arbitrary limit, which might put the public as well as the private 
interests in jeopardy, but every consideration, it seems to me, justifies, 
as well as demands, that the question be left in such situation that it 
can be dealt with intelligently by the Congress in the light of condi- 
tions as they then exist. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would not that be the case, anyway, that 
Congress, even though it now fixed the time for the return of 
the railroads, would have the right to repeal that law? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, certainly; that is un- 
doubtedly true; but conditions might arise where Congress could 
not act, and I am now going to read to you a statement of Com- 
missioner Anderson, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pointing out the possible difficulties that may arise at that 
future date. 

Mr. BORLAND. I was going to ask the gentleman whether 
it would not have the effect of stabilizing and strengthening 
the value of railroad securities, and thus ease the money market, 
if it were definitely established in this bill that the railroads 
would eventually be returned to the stock and bond holders? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not think so. I think 
that absolutely the opposite is true. The very moment the Gov- 
ernment took over these railroads the stocks and bonds of the 
roads rose in value on the market, showing conclusively that the 
people have greater confidence in the control by the Govern- 
ment over the roads than they have in the control of those who 
were in charge of the railroads prior to the Government taking 
them over. 

COMMISSIONER ANDERSON’S STATEMENT. 


I wish now to quote from the testimony of Commissioner An- 
derson, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as to the pos- 
sibility of failing to secure legislation before the day fixed for 
the return of roads, and the disaster that would surely follow: 


We will assume the treaty of peace is concluded the middle of July, 
one week after you have adjourned, or something of that kind, or a 
month. But the reasons why we did not undertake to set the time limit 
were mainiy two In the first piace: no Congress binds any succeeding 
Congress, and it is clear that the Congress must take the responsibility 
of dealing with the status; in the second place, it was thought that if 
there should happen to be a Congress divided in opinion, and an actual 
time limit pur in, you would create a speculative situation with relation 
to a lot of railroad securities, and particularly with relation to the 
fate of some of the weaker companies, that would be in its actual re- 
sults no less than wicked, as applied to some of the less fortunate bold- 
ers of railroad securities. 

If tbe existing status continues until Con; otherwise determines, 
then every person, every corporation whose interests are possibly to be 
affected adversely and unfairly by eny ppa measure of resumption 
of private control, they must have their day before this committee or 
some committee that deals witb that, and the matter is fully heard, if 
gon have a stop order, and the Con; porzana more or less affected 

y partisan considerations—nobody Aee cei aps a division between 
Congress and the President, a chaos is to take place on a day named, 
unless Congress acts an] extends the time. 

It might be an evenly divided Congress, either on partisan lines or 
on policy lines or discord between Congress and the President. It puts 
a premium on rd for s lative interests that would like to see 
the railroad-security market thrown into speculative chaos; that is 
what it does. Let me illustrate that: Suppose that you had a pro- 
vision that it should last a year after the war, after the treaty of peace? 
Suppose the treaty of peace were signed on July 1 next, and then you 
have got another year. You come back here next December and you 
begin on this thing, and e is closely divided on party lines and 
on questions of economic policy; and you n, and 13 go through 
December, January—you do not generally do much unti January. You 
have really got six months in which to find and determine the policy 
on which these carriers shall be taken out of the Federal control and 
put back into the hands of their groups of security holders; and If 
you do not agre there is chaos on July 1, 1919, is there not? The 
agreement is the condition precedent to order. That is your situation. 

ow, order prevails under Federal control until Congress substitutes 
some other order. 


+ 
A CHOICE RETWEEN FEDERAL CONTROL AND GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 


Those who favor a time limit for the return of the roads offer 
three reasons: 

First. That a date should be set as indicating that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to keep control indefinitely and thereby cause 
confusion and uncertainty in the minds of the investors. 
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Second. Admitting that new legislation will be necessary, they 
insist two years will be sufficient time for Congress to act. 

Third. They desire the time limit because it will be an indica- 
tion that this Congress is opposed to Government ownership. 

The truth of the matter Is, the third reason is the main one in 
the minds of most of the objectors. The first two reasons are no 
reasons at all and not a fact supports them, while, on the contrary, 
all the evidence presented to our committee proved the contrary 
true. The investors are calm and happy now that the Federal 
Government js protecting their property from the speculators, 
and the evidence pointing to possible delay in procuring legisla- 
tion is complete and uncontroverted. 

The third reason offered in favor of a time limit, the fear of 
Government ownership, is bern of a superficial view of the sub- 
ject, which confuses Federal control with Government ownership. 
Federal control is not Government ownership at all. On the con- 
trary, it is the very method that can save us from Government 
ownership. Private control and ownership has already proven 
a failure. Some way must be found to cure the defects of the 
system, or Government ownership inevitably follows. If, after 
a trial of Federal control, the roads break down utterly under 
existing conditions, then the Government, to save its own life, 
must own its own means of life—the railroads—as well as con- 
trol them, Now, the Government as a war necessity has taken 
control and has coordinated all the reads under one head and 
for one purpose, namely, service. It is a concentration of con- 
trol that was so dearly souglit by the great railroad magnates 
of the past, but the people would not trust such power in private 
hands, The thing sought for by these railroad magnates for 
5Q years past was gained by a stroke of the pen by the President 
for the people. If the policy of consolidating the roads under a 
central head was economically correct wher it was proposed to 
place the control in the hands of a coterie of Wall Street specu- 
lators, why will it not still be a wise and economic policy when 
the control is placed in the impartial hands of a Federal director, 
where the rights of the people and of the roads will beth be 
jealously guarded? $ 

If the gentlemen who aré haunted by the ghost of Government 
ownership prevent an honest demonstration of Federal control, 
to see whether or not the troubles of private ownership cam be 
cured and the railroads made te do the work of the country, then 
they will have to face a country-wide demand for not only Fed- 
eral controf but Federal ownership as well, with nearly 2,000,000 
employees added to the civil-service rolls of the country, with all 
the possible dangers of such a gigantie civil roll influencing 
legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do. 

Mr. FESS. I would Hke to have the gentleman's opinion, 
without embarrassing him. Believing myself that this step 
will almost certainly lead to Government ownership, I would 
like to ask him whether the fixing of the time limit will pre- 
vent it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. My idea is that the moment. 
vou fix the time limit vou make it absolutely necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to act before that time limit ex- 
pires, and if the people are not them ready to act, if the Con- 

Is not ready to act, if we are all undecided as to what the 
policy should be, then these roads automatically go back; and 
if they go back under such a chaotic condition as will exist at 
that time you can rest assured that private ownership will be 
spurned by the people and Congress will be eompelled to take 
over these railroads as Government property and operate them. 
Now, if no time limit is fixed, then everything will go on; and 
we will demonstrate beyond a question of doubt whether or not 
Federal control is a success. If it is not a success, none of us 
want it. If it is a success, we all want it. That is my view 
of it. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, I have always 
feared Government ownership and am very much opposed to it. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. But I think I can see it definitely coming. That 
ig my opinion under the conditions that are in operation, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. There is certainly danger of it. 
Referring again to this large civil pay roll. my fear would be 
that such a force in a position to profit through the pay-roll 
route by legislation which they could tremendously influence, 
the very life of the Government might be endangered. I can 
readily see that weemight cease to be a Government by the 
people and for the people, and become instead a Government 
by the employees for the employees. Yet if compelled to choose 
between being exploited by a gang of railroad speculators and 
being more or less pulled about by a vast body of Government 
employees, I would choose the latter. 
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The gentlemen who insist upon writing a limitation of Fed- 
eral control in section 14 of this bill merely hasten the day for 
Government ownership in the fullest sense of the word with all 
the possible evils thereof, because, whether they know it or 
not, private control has broken dowr and the country knows it. 
A few years more of such control and no one will be left, except 
widows and orphans and the helpless generally, who. ean be in- 
dueed to invest in railroad stocks and bonds. Something must 
be done now before the roads ever leave the control ef the Fed- 
eral Government to safeguard the investments in railroad stocks 
and bonds and stabilize values so the public will have uuques- 
tioned confidence in them. If this is not done, extensions! and 
betterments are impossible. An adequate service ean never be 
secured with the Wall Street wrecking crew in eharge of so 
many of the roads. ; 

By amending section 14 by striking out the twe-year limit 
Federal control will be continued until such time as protective 
legislation can be enacted., Personally I am convinced beyond 
a doubt that the solution of our whole trouble and escape 
from: Government ownership and the evils that might follow 
lies in Federal control along the lines we have new adopted 
as a war measure only. If it proves a success, no ene would 
want to go back to the private control; and if it is a failure, | 
we will have eliminated Federal control from further consid- 
eration. That question then will have been as eempletely 
eliminated as is private control in the minds of the people at 
this moment. 

Therefore if the present method of Federal contzel under the 
Director General proves a failure, we would be faee to face 
with Government ownership. To insert in this bi’ a day for 
the return of the roads to their corporate owners, to the old 
system of private control that has failed in the past, is to 
issue æ clarion call to the country to stop the outrage before 
it ean be perpetrated, and the country will undenbtedly stop 
it by forcing us into Government ownership. Fs it not, then, 
absurd to write a limit in this bill making it impossible to 
give Federal control a thorough test before we are compelled 
to prematurely turn them back into the field of speculation and 
ruin or take them over as Government property and ewn as 
well as operate them? 

GHOST OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP KILLED SIP DILE. 

The fear of Government ownership talked. the shipping bill 
to death im March, 1915, or the threat of it breught the same 
result. As a result our shipbuilding programy was set back 
two whole years. The eminent legislators who permitted them- 
selves to be frightened by the ghost of Government ewnership 
I charge with the responsibility of having failed te provide 
the -ountry with ships that are to-day so sadly needed to carry 
our troops and supplies to Europe. If our shipping program 
had been begun two years sooner, as that bill previded, we 
would now be able to place one and one-half milliem sekliers in 
Europe and feed them with ease. The ghost of Government 
ownership stalking timid legislators did the work. These same 
gentlemen, too, are now loudest in their criticism ef the War 
Department because it is unable to equip and place an army 
in Europe without an adequate amount of shipping. There was - 
also a substantial backer to the Government ownership ghost 
that stayed in the background. It dangled the ghost eut where 
everybody could see. The backer of the ghost was the Ship- 
ping Trust. They had a gold mine operating ships at a freight 
rate 1,000 per cent above the rates of peace times. They could 
see absolutely no sense in the Government building ships to 
compete with them, so they shouted Ge~»rnment ownership, and 
their reactionary friends responded everywhere and the Gov- 
ernment ship bill was killed and not a move made for two 
years after the bill was introduced in September, 1914, to save 
the country from extortionate freight rates. These gentlemen 
may escape the responsibility of their exceedingly great mis- 
take, but they nevertheless have it on their seuls just the 
same, The country is without necessary ships now, and they 
should not escape the blame. This House did its fall duty in 
backing up the administration’s program for shipping tonnage 
and every other measure necessary to win this war. 

The fear of Government ownership put @ limitation of one 
year in the war-risk insurance law. which makes it necessary 
for us to renew this measure every year. If something should 
happen, if Congress should not be in session or a deadlock of 
some kind should oecur, making it impossible to renew this 
measure, then the ships of commerce would not be able te leave 
our harbors for want ef insurance. Yet we had to put it in to 
satisfy these gentlemen who were constantly shivering around 
for fear Government ownership will be fixed upon the country. 
They can not conceive of the people having sense enough after 
they have tried a thing to conclude whether or not të has been a 
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success or a failure. If it proves to be a success, of course they 
will want to continue it; if it is a failure, certainly they will 
want to discontinue it. Therefore there can be no object what- 
ever in hamperiug legislation with provisions of this sort, lest it 
will in a measure contribute for or against Government owner- 
ship. 

15 FEDERAL CONTROL SHOULD EXTEXD OVER PERIOD OF PEACE. 

There is another phase of the subject also that should be con- 
sidered, and that is the very great desirability of having Federal 
control extend over a period of peace, so that a demonstration 
can be had of its feasibility as a permanent policy. If Federal 
control is concluded immediately after the war, there will be 
no opportunity to test the value of this method of handling the 
railroad situation, The truth is, some 5 or 10 years should be 
allowed for this period of demonstration for the purpose of satis- 
fying the country beyond a question of doubt that Federal con- 
trol is or is not practicable. The country is certain that the man- 
agement of the railroads under private control has been a fail- 
ure, and they are seeking and demanding some satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I take it from the gentleman's 
remarks that he is in favor of Government ownership of rail- 
roads and would have established it years ago. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman has no right 
to make any such assumption, because I have stated three or 
four times in the course of my remarks that I am opposed to 
Government ownership, excepting as a very last resort. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I did misunderstand the 
gentleman, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska’ Yes: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But since the gentleman refers 
to what might have been done, I might ask him whether he agrees 
with that other distinguished Nebraskan who was in favor of 
Government ownership of the railroads years ago, but who did 
not get very far with his program? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Do you want to know whether 
Iam in favor of him? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Whether you stand with him; 


yes? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I certainly would not stand 
with him if he is for Government ownership and I am against 
it, but I do not think the gentleman from Nebraska, whom you 
refer to, favors Government ownership. He never did favor 
Government ownership. He has always stood on the subject 
about as I have just outlined it. a 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvunia. I do not want the gentleman 
to misunderstand me, but I have a distinct recollection that the 
Nebraska Commoner initiated a policy of Government owner- 
ship of railroads. b 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is a mistake. I heard 
Mr. Bryan make his so-called Government-ownership speech in 
Madison Square Garden, and it was not a Government-ownership 
speech at all, but he made the statement in effect that I have just 
made, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But does not the gentleman 
think the other distinguished Nebraskan would really be vin- 
dicated by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Which other distinguished 
Nebraskan? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. William Jennings Bryan, the 
great Commoner. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. William Jennings Bryan, the 
great Commoner, is in substantial accord with this proposition, 
I think. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not Mr, Bryan in 1908, in 
Madison Square Garden, announce a platform substantially as 
set forth in this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I think the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I think the substance of my remarks are in accord with 
his statements on that occasion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to see if we were 
not vindicating Mr. Bryan by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, he has been vindicated a 
-thousand times. [Laughter.] 

If a day is fixed for the return of these roads to their owners, 
on that day the roads must go back no matter what the condi- 
tions are that may exist at that time. While, on the other 
tand, if the day is not set, there will be an opportunity for con- 
sideration of the question from every angle in the light of the 
experience gained by Federal control of these roads in time of 


peace. 
During the last 10 years scores of railroads have been wrecked 
through mismanagement and speculation. The operation of 


these particular roads has been solely in the interest of those who 
wished to make money out of them, and with only an incidental 
regard to the rendition of service to the people. The result 
has been the ruin of hundreds of thousands of stockholders, 
the wrecking of many railroads, and a general weakening of 
the confidence of the people in the system of private contro}, 
The people have tried regulation, both National and State, with 
very unsatisfactory results. We started out to stop the col- 
lection of excessive rates, but made no provision at the other 
end for stopping the leaks. It would appear that we felt secure 
in the idea that if we could prevent the railroads from taking 
unjust toll from the shipper we had solved our problem. We 
discovered, however, that the prevention of the roads from 
collecting excessive rates had no connection or relation what- 
ever to their ability to speculate in the properties themselves 
and manipulate them in such a manner as to throw them into 
bankruptcy and through this operation eliminate the share- 
holders and greatly destroy the general usefulness of the roads 
and their ability to seeure new capital for their development 
and extension. 
THE WRECKING OF THE ROCK ISLAND. 


As a result of this practice we have witnessed the wrecking 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, the New. Haven, 
the Boston & Maine, the Frisco, and many others during the 
last 10 or 15 years. In fact, at the present moment there are 
some thirty or forty thousand miles of railroads in the United 
States in the hands of receivers. Some of these roads we know 
have been thrown into the hands of a receiver when they were 
in a perfectly solvent condition by the manipulation of these 
plunderbunders who specialize in the wrecking of railroads. The 
Rock Island is probably the most glaring example of this particu- 
lar industry. The story of the wrecking of the Rock Island Rail- 
road is equal to that of any “Diamond Dick” novel that has 
ever been printed, and the men who were responsible for the 
mismanagement and bankruptcy of this property should have 
been put in the penitentiary long ago. The truth is that as 
highwaymen they make the performances of Jesse James look 
trivial and inconsequential. This gang of Wall Street plunder- 
bunders did nothing that required courage. They merely hired 
a few lawyers to organize two holding companies at an expense 
to the property of about $300,000 for organization purposes and 
proceeded to manipulate this great and profitable railroad sys- 
tem in such a manner as to force it into bankruptcy and ruin. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Does the gentleman know any of these high 
financiers who have been put in jail where they belong? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not remember right now 
whether any of them have been put in jail or not, but you have 
my opinion in regard to it. 

When they took hold of this road in 1901 its stock was selling 
in the markets of the world at above $200 a share. It had 
something like $10,000,000 of surpius and was paying a good 
dividend to its stockholders. It had a net income of over 
$5,000,000 a year. In 1914, the year in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made a report upon its condition, its 
stock had shrunk to about $20 a share, representing a loss to 
the men who had put their money into the building up of this 
great property of tens of millions of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield the gentleman 20 minutes more. A 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The men belonging to this 
particular Wall Street wrecking crew were J. H. Moore, W. H. 
Moore, D. G. Reid, W. B. Leeds, and others of less importance. 
After more than a decade of misrule and theft the road was 
finally forced into the hands of a receiver. Even after that the 
deception continued. The court was urged by the Peabody 
Protective Committee to default in payment of interest on cer- 
tain securities and in the refusal of the court to comply, the 
eourt left the inference that the only motive the Peabody com- 
mittee had was to get an excuse to foreclose on the securities of 
a perfectly solvent property and take them at much less thun 
their value. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. What year did all these things occur? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. This reign of culpability began 
in 1901 and ended in 1914 or 1915. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. What railroad is the gentleman 
talking about, the Rock Island? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; the Rock Island and its 
holding companies. Sometimes the report refers to the Iowa 


company and sometimes to the New Jersey company, but they 
are merely holding companies for the Rock Island. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman would not put all of 
the railroads of the country on the same basis? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, no; I am differentiating 
between the honest men and the crooks in the railroad world. 

Later on the road did default in interest payment on certain 
bonds of the road that were secured by over 871, 000.000 of the 
stock, the stock that sold for $200 a share the year the wreckers 
got possession of the road, This block of $71,000,000 face value 
was sold under order of the court for a little over $7,000,000. 
The outrage was complete. This Mr. Peabody is president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. The same Mr. Peabody was in 
at the killing also when the New Haven went under. Here is 
what n witness before the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the House, a Mr. Amster, who is a director in the Rock Island 
Co., and who has suffered from the rape of the Rock Island, has 
to say about Mr. Peabody and his banker friends: 

The New Haven stock was considered a gilt-edge investment and sold 
at over $200 per share. It is now selling under $30. The company's 
books show that 26,000 defenseless men, women, and insurance com- 
panies own the stock of the company, and that very little, if any. is 
held in the name of the banker directors who managed the property 
during its prosperous period. One insurance company. the Mutual Life, 
whose president, Charles A. Peabody, is a warm friend of the great 
banking firm that handled the New Haven finances, owns 35.000 shares, 
at an average cost of $155 per share, but this poor investment, and 
doubtless other railroad investments of this insurance company, belong 
to the policyholders and not to the president or trustees of the company 

Thus we see how the wrecking of railroads affects thousands 
of innocent people who are helpless to prevent it aside from 
those who have purchased railroad stocks directly as an invest- 


ment. J 


But to come back to the Rock Island. let us see how they 
robbed the road through salary accounts, gifts, and contributions 
to campaign funds. Notice this salary list and a few other grafts 
as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission during the 
reign of the plunderbunders : 

SALARIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


The salaries paid to some of the principal officers at various 
points were as follows: 

H. U. Mudge, president. $60,000. 

L. F. Loree, chairman executive committee (one-half to be paid 
by the Frisco), $75,000. 

R. A. Jackson. vice president and general solicitor, $50,000. 

R. R. Cable, member board of directors, $32,000. 

W. B. Leeds, president, $32,000. 

B. L. Winchel. president, $40,000. 

B. F. Yoakum, chairman executive committee, $30,000. 

Daniel C. Reid, chairman board of directors, $32,000. 

C. H. Warren, first vice president, $35,000. 

W. G. Purdy, upon his retirement from the presidency, was 
given two years’ salary at $22.500 per annum. 

SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Following are specific instances shown of record of contribu- 
tions referred to: 

J. E. Gorman, first vice president in charge of freight and 
passenger traffic, was secretly paid $18,750, making his total com- 
pensation $43,750, whereas the pay roll showed $25,000. 

C. A. Morse, chief. engineer, received a salary of $15,000 per 
year and a secret bonus of $3,000 on the first of each year. 

Upon the retirement of R. A. Jackson as general solicitor he 
was given $100,000 in cash. 

As un inducement to L. F. Loree, chairman of the executive 
committee, to relinquish, after 10 months’ service, a joint con- 
tract with the railway company and the Frisco, under which he 
was to peceive a salary of 875.000 per annum for a period of 
five years, and in addition was to be paid a bonus of $500,000 
at the expiration of the contract, he was given bonds of the 
railway company of a par value of $450,000. This was borne 
equally by the two companies, and the proportion of the rail- 
road company was charged to profit and loss. The total amount 
borne by the railway company in this transaction exceeded 
$250,000. 

©. H. Warren, vice president, was given by the railway com- 
pany $150,000 in par value of the common and $105,000 in par 
value of the preferred stock of the New Jersey company and 
$50.000 in cash. There was no board of authorization for the 
latter expenditure. the item being represented in the records of 
the railway company merely by a voucher signed by D. G. Reid. 

R. R. Cable, a member of the executive committee, received 
from the railway company $30,000 in bonds of the Iowa Co., 
then worth $24.500. for his services in the acquisition of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway Co., and he was 
paid by the latter company 885.000 in the same transaction. 
Mr. Cable also received another contribution which will be re- 
ferred to Jater, 
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Robert Mather, vice president, was given $25.000 in cash. 

George T. Boggs, director and secretary of the directors of 
the railway company, was given $15,000 in cash when ho retired 
from the secretaryship of the railway company. 

As hereinbefore indicated, when the capital stock of the rail- 
way company was increased to $75,000,000, shares of the par 
value of $880,500 were placed in the name of the president. to 
1 thereafter distributed in accordance with the following reso- 
lution of the excutive committee passed at a meeting held in 
New York July 1, 1902: y 

Resolved, That such portion as the president may determine of the 
shares of the increased capital stock of the company not required for 
the purpose of the Mandy Se resolutions shall be disposed of at par by 
the president for the benefit of such officers of the company as the 
president shall elect and determine. 

This stock was later exchanged for securities of the Iowa 
and New Jersey companies in the same manner as was stock of 
the stockholders of the railway company. 

Following this exchange R. R. Cable received securities of n 
market value of $368,300, for which he pald $200.000. 

H. A. Parker, first vice- president, received securities then 
worth $27,000, for which he paid but 815.000. 

Robert Mather received securities of a market ‘value of 
$145,912 above his payments therefor. 

The contributions to officials of the railway company in ex- 
cess of their salaries aggregated about a million dollars. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Were not a lot of fellows indicted for that? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I do not know. 

Mr. LOBECK. Did the Government assist this road by giving 
it land? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes, 

Mr. LOBECK. Is it the gentleman's belief that if we had 
Federal control any such things as this would happen? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Absolutely no; no such things 
could happen. 

IRREGULAR VOUCHER PAYMENTS, 

The books of the railway company reveal payments agegre- 
gating $44,066.05 to the Denver Post. The vouchers attached 
rend. For advertising in editorial news columns.” Other en- 
tries show that three of these vouchers, aggregating $20,000, 
cover a refund that this newspaper received at the rate of 35 
cents per hundred on its freight carried over the lines of the 
railway company from points in Wisconsin. 

Another voucher is for $50,000 to S. M. Felton, for the railway's 
proportion of amount “paid by E. H. Harriman and his associates 
for money expended by them to secure the discontinuance of a 
line of road being constructed -in 1900 between Peoria, III., and 
Clinton, Iowa, as per agreement between R. R. Cable, chairman 
of the board, and E. H. Harriman.” 

Now, after having merely slanted at the mismanagement of 
the Rock Island in the hands of bank speculators on a big scale, 
and knowing that there are scores of other roads almost if not 
quite as badly managed, can anyone say the public interes! wiil 
suffer if no date is set for the return of these roads to their 
alleged owners? For my part 1 am satisfied beyond a doubt 
that they never should be turned back to private control under 
any conditions that I can now foresee are possible to exist. ‘The 
truth is the people have lost confidence in the management of 
the railroads by Wall Street bankers who have secured control 
of them. They have witnessed the operation of receiverships, 
the elimination of small stockholders, the reissuance of new 
stocks and bonds under reorganization, again bankruptcy and 
elimination of stockholders, until the investors of the country 
who are not engaged in this business of manipulating railroads 
have refused largely to buy railroad stocks and bonds. The 
only practical outlet that bankers now have for the sale of their 
railroad stocks and bonds is to foist them off on trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, and widows and orphans who must 
follow the recommendations of their bankers. The net result 
is that instead of having railroads constructed where railroads 
are needed, tracks doubled, equipment multiplied. we have only 
the barest necessities supplied in the great majority of cases, so 
that when a stress is put upon the transportation facilities of 
the country, such as.was brought about by this war, the rail- 
roads have been utterly unable to do the work placed upon them. 
It seems to me that the proof is complete. 

COMPLAIN OF LOW RATES, 

These railroad manipulators complain that their trouble is all 
caused by the refusal of the peuple to let them collect larger 
rates, when, as a matter of fact, the railroads have suffered nof, 
so much from low rates as they have from mismanagement and 
the destruction of the confidence of the people in those in con- 
trol of the roads. To give them higher rates in some cases like 
the Pennsylvania, for example. merely means greater profits 
and surplus, which is in turn capitalized and a new cry goes up 
for higher rates to make more surplus to he capitalized, leaving 
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the road as hungry as ever. The people get weary of paying 
excess rates for the purpose of furnishing stock dividends to 
stockholders as in such cases. In other cases a prosperous road 
with a reputation for dependable earnings becomes a ready 
prey for the “ wrecking crew.” Its newly watered stock would 
be as easily sold, as was the case with the Rock Island & New 
Haven. If the investors had not witnessed the operations of 
these plunderbundars in wrecking roads and eliminating stock- 
holders, there would be much less trouble to get investments in 
railroad stocks, but so long as so many roads are in the control 
of men who make a business of speculating in them, just so long 
will there be a distrust in that sort of an investment. The 
marvel is that anyone who knows anything at all would put a 
dollar in railroad stocks, generally speaking. 

Now, if private control of railroads has proven a failure—as 
no one can dispute, if you measure it by the test of the roads 
being able to do the work the country requires of them—then 
why is it that some of us are so insistent upon fixing a date 
when these roads are to be turned back to their alleged corpo- 
rate owners? Why hurry back with such haste to men who 
have been unable to accomplish the task that has been given 
- them? I do not charge in a wholesale way that all railroads 
have been mismanaged. That is not so. Many railroads have 
been very effectually managed. Perhaps the majority of them 
have been sacisfactorily managed in normal times, but the large 
minority that have been mismanaged are almost as essential to 
the success of the whole as is the majority. For example, the 
thirty or forty thousand miles of railroad that are now in the 
hands of receivers cover a vast territory that is dependent 
wholly upon them, and are so vital to the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole that their failure can be considered of the utmost 
importance in the consideration of this subject. 

TWO CLASSES OPPOSH FEDERAL CONTROL, 

If we can demonstrate by the present system of Federal con- 
trol that we can eliminate all of the troubles from which we 
have heretofore suffered through the issuance of watered stock 
and speculation in the properties, we will have turned the coun- 
try away from Government ownership, because there is no one 
who would not prefer private ownership if private ownership 
were successful and the interests of the people, as well as the 
roads, were protected. The reason that there is a clamor for 
Government ownership is not because there are any consider- 
able number of people in this country who really favor Govern- 
ment ownership as a matter of principle, but rather they think 
of it as a necessity. But if we can demonstrate under Federal 
control that the difficulties we are now suffering from can be 
removed, and that these roads can be operated in private hands 
under Federal control successfully, then the possibility of Gov- 
ernment ownership will have passed from us forever. But it is 
the fear of Government ownership that lies at the root of the 
insistence of many Members of upon the limitation 
being placed in this section. 

The other class, which is a very minor one, consists exclu- 
sively of a coterie of Wall Street bankers who are engaged in 
railroad speculation and the operators and executives of the 
roads that excessively profit through their operation. This 
class, of course, want the roads turned back to them as quickly 
as possible—to-morrow if it could be accomplished. This class, 
in my judgment, will attempt to make the Federal control of 
railroads a failure. They will attempt to demonstrate to the 
country that the Federal Government can not control these 
railroads successfully, in order that we may hasten to turn 
them back to them, so that they can again start on their round 
of manipulation, speculation, and wrecking of railroads, and 
piling up as a result countless millions of profit. 

WHY FEAR FEDERAL CONTROL? 

I have pointed out the two classes that are interested in hav- 
ing a day set for the return of these railroads to their cor- 
porate owners. Is this insistence possibly due to fear that their 
properties are to be neglected during Government control? Not 
at all. We provide in this bill that they shall be liberally 
maintained. Not only that, but that extensions shall be made 
where necessary, terminals shall be constructed, rolling stock 
shall be added—in fact, betterments of every kind and charac- 
ter are to be made where necessary. So it can not be for these 
reasons that they insist upon a limitation being fixed. 

. Are they afraid that their properties will be bankrupted dur- 
ing Government operation? Not at all, because the Federal 


Government agrees to finance them at the lowest possible rate- 


of interest—even to buy their bonds when necessary. There 
can be no risk whatever run by the owners of these properties 
in leaving them in the control of the Government until Congress 
shall otherwise direct. 

Is it because they fear that they will not be able to pay divi- 
dends to the stockholders? No; because the Government guar- 


antees a standard return equal to their average earnings for 
the past three years, two of which were the best in the history 
of the roads. 

Is it because stockholders are worried about the results of 
Federal control and are urging the executives of the roads to 
‘demand that a day be set for their return? Certainly not. 
The stockholders are not in the least doubt about the success of 
the Federal control. In fact, when the President’s proclama- 
tion directing the Secretary of War to take over the roads was 
issued railroad stocks immediately went up, showing that the 
stockholders had greater confidence in the Government than 
they had in the railroad managers. The stockholders of the 
railroads know the history of private control as well as any- 
one, because they have suffered from it very greatly. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have had their savings of a life- 
time swept away by the mismanagement, speculation, and bank- 
ruptey of railroads by these highbinders of Wall Street. It is 
difficult indeed to conceive of any reason why a stockholder of 
the 5 would prefer private control to Government 
control. 

Is the public clamoring for a day to be set for the return of 
these roads to their corporate owners? No, the public cer- 
tainly has no objection to Federal control, but, on the other 
hand, welcomes it, because it has removed all the barriers to 
an economie operation of the roads. Cooperation of the roads 
has been brought about. Freight is being moved through the 
shortest routes and over the least congested lines; useless com- 
petition has been eliminated; scores of ports little used are to 
be opened; and gradually it is hoped the congestion of the 
roads is being cleared away. The public can not fail to be 
greatly benefited by. this application of economic principles. 

By the process of elimination I have apparently left only the 
two classes first named—those who fear Government ownership 
and those who profit in the manipulation and speculation in 
railroad properties. 

BANKS CONTROL WITH 1 PER CENT OWNERSHIP or STOCK, 


To me it is inconceivable that any considerable number of 
people should be misled in the discussion of this subject, the 
facts are so clear and conclusive. Here we have $18,000,000,000 
worth of railroad property that was, previous to Government 
control, in the control of a coterie of Wall Street bankers. This 
bank control exists through the ownership of possibly 1 per 
cent of the stock of these roads. Think of it; $18,000,000,000 
worth of property controlled by a coterie of Wall Street specu- 
lators and bankers and operated largely for their own interest 
and profit through and by the actual ownership of only 1 per 
cent of the property. 

We have gentlemen who advocate the fixing of a day for the 
return of these roads, referring with a good deal of feeling to 
the moral side of the question. They call our attention to the 
fact that as a war measure we are ruthlessly taking away from 
the lawful owners these railroad properties, and we should 
therefore hasten, the moment the war is over, to return them 
again to their lawful owners, This sentiment is entirely wasted 
on me, and it should be a complete waste on anyone who has a 
knowledge of the facts. Millions of stockholders, scattered all 
over the world, own these railroad companies. A few manipu- 
lators manage to get themselves elected members of boards of 
directors of the various roads—especially the profitable ones. 
They become possessed of the transfer books, which contain the 
list of stockholders. They secure proxies of these stockholders 
and vote them at their annual meetings. The stockholders are 
scattered everywhere. They know absolutely nothing about the 
control and management of their properties. They have no 
means of finding out anything about them. The only thing they 
can do is to send their proxies to the officers who are in control, 
and these officers consist of those who have managed, by hook 
or crook, to secure the control of the properties by a very small 
ownership of stock. 

In view of this well-known condition, it is certainly not a 
convincing argument to urge that from any moral standpoint 
we are bound to set a day for the return of these roads to these 
alleged corporate owners, without regard whatever to legislation 
that will be sadly needed to protect the real stockholders before 
the transfer is made. 

OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP EXCEPT AS LAST RESORT. 

Personally I am very much opposed to Government owner- 
ship if there is any other way in which the best results can be 
obtained. My own view is that the present system is approach- 
ing the method that will ultimately be found to be a success in 
the control and operation of the roads. At any rate, there 
should be no haste whatever in turning these roads back until 
the widest possible discussion has been had upon the result of 
it. And it must be sufficiently extended after the war has been 
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concluded, in order to know whether or not it can be suecess- 
fully carried on in time of peace. 
THREE METHODS, 

There are three possible methods open to us for handling the 
railroads. The first method has been in operation for a great 
many years, namely, private ownership and control under State 
and Federal regulation. Many men thought our problems were 
solved when we adopted Federal and State regulation of rail- 
roads. It is apparent now, however, that the mere regulation 
of rates and competition only removes a few of our troubles. 
It in no way removed the great evil of watered stocks and the 
manipulations of speculators. It left the roads without coordi- 
nation and with competition that does not contribute to an eco- 
nomic operation of the lines. 

The second method of handling the roads is the one now put 
in operation as a war necessity, namely, Federal control, with 
private ownership. The results are yet to be demonstrated. 

The third method of operation that is advocated by some peo- 
ple as a solution of our difficulties is Government ownership. 

The first method of private control with the Government regu- 
lation has been in operation sufficiently long to prove beyond a 
question of doubt that it never can be successfully used. Under 
this system we have witnessed the wrecking of scores of rail- 
roads since the Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished. We have witnessed the flotation of stocks over and 
above the actual values of the roads to the amount of billions 
of dollars. Most of this stock in the last 50 years has been 
wiped out of existence by foreclosures through bankruptcy, and, 
of course, became a complete loss to investors. Competition has 
been idiotic and uneconomic. The people for a long time he- 
lieved that railroads must compete. I can recall in the good 
old days for the speculators, when a railroad ticket could be 
bought from Omaha to San Francisco for $5, when rebates were 
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common, when legislatures were corrupted. All of these things 
have been in a measure cured hy regulation, but they have left 
still the canker that destroys the roads and utterly destroys our 
ability to get new roads, in that it has left the speculator with 
the ability to destroy the original property, but without any in- 
ducement for constructing new properties, In the old days with- 
out regulation it was an easy matter for the speculator to con- 
struct new lines, water the stock, collect rates that he saw fit, 
and make enough money out of the construction of the road to 
make it a great inducement for men with means to build new 
reads and develop new sections of country. Federal regulation 
has now made it impossible for this sort of railroad builder to 
operate and make any money out of it, with the result that no 
new lines to speak of are now being built under regulation. 
There is no prospect of any new railroad development under 
Federal and State regulation. Men who have money are not 
going out into the field to construct new railroads unless they 
have an opportunity to make a speculative profit out of the deal. 
That opportunity no longer exists under regulation. The only 
opportunity thut is left the speculator now is to manipulate the 
roads in such a manner as to force them into bankruptcy, close 
out the stockholders, and take the roads at their own price. 

Under the second method, the one now in vogue, Federal con- 
trol seems to me to be the solution of all these difficulties. For 
example, under Federal control a Federal railroad board can 
be organized with power to control all of the railroads of the 
country, pool their profits, pool their service, issue the stocks 
and bonds of the Federal railroad company in exchange for the 
stocks and bonds of the existing roads, and thus secure for the 
people a complete coordinated system where there would be no 
advantage whatever to one road securing more traffic than an- 
other, with the result of congesting the traffic and piling up the 
profits on one road to the disadvantage of another, because 
they would all share alike in the profits of the roads in general, 
or, rather, share in proportion to the value of their stocks. 

Under this system we would not find the traflie congested on 
n few great arteries of trade and centered in a few great ter- 
_ minals, like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, but every port in the country would 
be developed, steamship lines established at those ports to take 
care of the traffic, and the traffic would flow over the shortest 
and most economic routes. There would be no more trouble 
about the issuance of stocks and bonds. These would all rest 
in the hands of the Federal Government through the Federal 
board. All of the speculation in these securities would be gone, 
and they would have values as fixed as Government bonds. 

This would certainly be to the interest of the public, because 
the stabilization of the values of these securities would induce 
tne public to invest in them to the largest possible extent; 
whereas, now, under private control, as I stated before, prac- 
tically only the widows and orphans and insurance companies 


invest In these stocks, because they were advised to do so by 
their bankers. In fact, the insurance company's funds have 
been used by these railroad manipulators very largely to finance 
their operations. 

The third method, that of Government ownership and opera- 
tion, hus not been tested in practice in this country, and, of 
course, one man's opinion is as good as another, as to the results 
possible under that system. However, the question is not now 
un issue, but is certain to become one the very moment the 
question of returning these roads to private control under 
former conditions is brought before Congress. 

RAILROADS HAVE TWO BOSSES, 

Another reason for the failure of the roads to do the work of 
the country lies in the fact that they have two bosses who to a 
large degree have interests directly opposed to each other. On 
the one hand, we have the operators of the roads representing 
the stockholders trying to get as high a rate for service as it is 
possible to get. Whereas, on the other hand, are the representa- 
tives of the people, through their Federal and State railroad com- 
missions, trying to keep the rates as low as possible. There is 
a constant struggle going on between these two forces all the 
time with varying results. 

It seems to me that the principle involved in this method of 
regulation was doomed to failure in advance. Private business 
partnerships are notoriously hard to sustain when the interests 
of both partners are identical, but to think of a business part- 
nership succeeding where one of the partners is interested In 
having the business make a good profit while the other is not 
interested in the concern making any profit, is absurd. That 
being true of a private business partnership, it is equally true 
of the partnership control and operation of the roads by joint 
action of the Government and the owners. 

For the Government to attempt to regulate the income of 
roads by fixing rates and at the same time pay no heed to the 
expenses of the roads as made by the operators is quite absurd, 
yet that is the way we have been doing it. Certainty the power 
to fix the income must also be the power to fix the outgo, yet 
for a quarter of a century we have apparently ignored this 
basic principle at the root of business success. This power to 
fix the outgo must also be the power to regulate the bills pay- 
able; that is, the issuance of stocks and bounds. Yet under 
private control with Government regulation all sorts of crooked 
stock and bond issues have been floated. In fact, there hus 
been no regulation of any real value in the use of this very 
important power. Irresponsible directorates are largely to 
blame for the misuse of their powers, 

METHODS OF CHOOSING DIRECTORS. 

Another evil of the system of private control and Federal 
regulation is the evil arising out of the powers of incorpora- 
tion. For example, members of boards of directors ure elected 
by stockholders without any knowledge of their competency or 
fitness in any way. Some of the best-paying roads are owned 
very largely by women and children, charity institutions, trust 
companies., and so forth. The owners of these und all roads, 
in fact, have absolutely no voice in their management nud do 
not even know the board of directors they elect. if they vote at 
all. The great mass of stockholders vote by proxy as requested 
by the boards of directors in office. They do not know one 
another, nor the directors they vote for, save in rare instances. 
Sometimes a good board is elected, but through uo virtue of the 
knowledge of the stockholders of the road. The facts are there 
is no more merit in this system of choosing directors than there 
would be in having a crazy man pick a board by chance from a 
crowd of people passing him on the street. The board picked 
by a crazy man under such a method might possibly have an 
advantage over the present system, because the men picked 
would be innocent of ulterior motives at least, and to begin with 
free from purely speculative desires. When one considers the 
value of these great properties and the far-reaching influence 
their use has upon civilization, one can but marvel at the cure- 
less methods employed in their management. The wonder ts 
they have been as well managed as they have, In fact, consid- 
ering the opportunities for fraud and mismanagement, one might 
reasonably take the fact that the roads are in no worse condi- 
tion than they are as really a tribute to the high character and 
integrity of the majority of the men behind them. The fact that 
fraud and mismanagement has destroyed public confidence to a 
large degree is no fault of these men back of the successfully 
managed roads. They certainly can not profit by these misman- 
aged properties about them, with all the bad odor that goes 
with it. If they do not now, while the shackles of presidents 
are broken, make a strike for liberty from the evil influences 
and operations of speculators, they will find the old shackles 
reriveted after the war is over. . 
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The roads should be set free from the raids of the wreckers 
and their earnings made secure for payment of honest investors 
so that values may be stabilized in order that extensions and 
betterments may be made. There has been absolutely no way 
suggested that will bring about these conditions safeguarding 
all interests, excepting through Federal control by means of a 
Federal railroad corporation with full and complete power to 
control and operate the roads as a unit. 

The Federal control over national banks through the Federal 
Reserve Board has proven a great boon to the country. No one 
would think of abandoning that system now. There is no reason 
why the same successful principle can not be applied to the 
roads. The banks are privately owned. No one calls that sys- 
tem of control Government ownership. The method of Federal 
control of roads provided for in this bill can be slightly modified 
and made into a perfectly workable system for the roads along 
the lines of the Federal reserve act. The results would be far- 
reaching indeed. It would result in control of stock and bond 
issues, unification of service, elimination of useless competi- 
tion, development of ports and distribution of traffic, standardi- 
zation of construction, a fair freight rate, and a fair return on 
investment in properties, and the prevention of speculation. 

With such a purpose in view I have done my best to convince 
my collengues that the placing of a two-year limit in section 14 
for the return of these roads to their owners is an effort to turn 
the hands of the clock of progress backward, and I sincerely 
hope that the limitation will be stricken out. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Dnroxl, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a war measure. 
The Government has an absolute right under existing law to 
take over the control and possession of the railroads as a war 
necessity. During the period of Federal control the Govern- 
ment must pay a just and fair compensation for the use of the 
property. 

The main features of the bill under consideration are: 

First. Within certain bounds and limitations the President is 
empowered to make a voluntary agreement with the carrier 
with respect to the value of the use of the property during the 
period of Federal control. 

Second. A board of referees or arbitrators is created to re- 
port in each case the just compensation that should be allowed 
the carrier for the use of its property, and upon the report of 
such board the President may enter into an agreement with 
the carrier for just compensation, not in excess of the finding 
of the board. 

Third. If these two methods of reaching a contract fails, then 
the Court of Claims, on the motion of either party, shall ascer- 
tain the amount of just compensation for the use of the prop- 
erty during such Federal control. 

Fourth. Provisions are made for betterments and extensions, 
and a revolving fund is created, out of which expenditures may 
be made for such betterments and extensions during the period 
of control. 

Fifth. The President may, when in his judgment it is neces- 
sary in the public interest, initiate rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, and regulations or practices by filing the same with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the method and man- 
ner as he shall direct. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall then investigate and report thereon to the President for 
such action as he may deem required in the public interest. 

Sixth. The Federal control shall continue for and during the 
period of the war and a reasonable time thereafter, which shall 
not exceed two years after the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

On December 26, 1917, the President issued his proclamation 
to the effect that at noon on December 28, 1917, the Government 
would take possession and assume control of the systems of 
transportation in order that they might be utilized for the 
transfer and transportation of troops, war supplies, and equip- 
ment to the exclusion, as far as might be necessary, of all other 
traffic thereon. 

This proclamation was made under a provision of the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,” viz: 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any Kyssen or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, 
to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may 
be needful or desirable. 

Under this provision it will, in my judgment, be conceded that 
the President had the right to take over the possession and con- 
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trol of the railroads. It would seem, however, that the Presi- 
dent, through his Director General of Railroads, is assumiag 
powers not heretofore granted. The President's proclamation 
provides: ; 

Until and except so far as said director shall from time to time other- 
wise by general or special orders determine, such systems shall remain 
subject to all existing statutes and orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to all statutes and orders of regulating commissions 
of the various States in which said systems or any part thereof may be 
situated. But any orders, general or special, hereafter made by said 
director, shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. 

Here is found a clear assumption of power over existing law. 
He directs that the orders of the Director General of Railroads 
shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. This 
means that all existing Federal statutes, all orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and all statutes of the various 
States and orders of railroad boards of various States of the 
Union are subject to nullification and displacement by the para- 
mount authority of the Director General whenever he may so 
order. One of the objects of this bill is to perpetuate these 
powers. 

If this power exists, the Director General may nullify every 
Federal and State statute affecting railroad rates and opera- 
tion and every order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and of all of the State railroad boards. If this power be exer- 
cised, the Director General will supersede all of the functions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and State railway com- 
missions relative to the operation of the railroads and the fixing 
of just and reasonable rates and charges. 

Under this power the carrier might be released from making 
full report of accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The boiler-inspection law, the safety-appliance act, the hours-of- 
service act, and the eight-hour day law could all be held for 
naught because the order of the Director General of Railroads 
is by the proclamation made supreme and paramount over all 
laws and orders. 

It seems to me it must be conceded that the control and posses- 
sion is for war purposes, for the transportation of troops, war 
material, and equipment, and that the railroads are to be uti- 
lized for that purpose “ to the exclusion as far as may be neces- 
sary of all other traffic thereon.” 

Under the law and proclamation the commerce is divided into 
two classes: First, the transportation of troops, war material, 
and equipment; second, “all other traffic thereon.” Under the 
first classification the military supremacy is supreme, and be- 
cause of this supremacy the second classification becomes a mere 
incident in the railroad operation. 

It is the duty of the military authorities to assist the civil 
authorities in arresting offenders and violators of law upon 
process issued by the civil or criminal courts. The civil au- 
thorities and the military authorities should assist each other 
in administration of the law. The power to provide for the 
general welfare is not limited in time of war, and one au- 
thority is not hostile to the other. 

The military sovereignty is supreme in the line of its opera- 
tion, but it does not overturn the Federal and State laws nor 
does it annul the powers of the courts to fix reasonable and just 
freight rates. Railroad rate making is not a military function 
but is a civil function administered by the courts for the general 
welfare of those interested in the commerce of the country. 

We should ungrudgingly give all the power necessary to the 
Director General of Railroads for a successful operation of the 
roads in the prosecution of the war. 

The fixing of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, 
and practices of carriers is not a war power. There is no neces- 
sity for the military sovereignty to take over these functions. 
If all the power over operation of the railroads is secure it cer- 
tainly would not be necessary to destroy the State and Federal 
machinery for rate making. 

It is insisted that the demurrage regulations should be admin- 
istered by the Director General. When analyzed, however, such 
necessity is not apparent. Why should the commerce of the 
country be disorganized and confused? If it becomes necessary 
to secure speedy unloading of the cars the war power could be 
brought into play. The war power could force the consignee 
to unload; in case he failed to do so, the military power could 
unload the cars and send them on their journey. 

Neither is the routing of all commercial freight an absolute 
necessity. The movement of troops, war material, and equip- 
iment is a military necessity, and unlimited power should be 
granted to the military authorities so that these instrumentalities 
Seat be speedily used in the work in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Let the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State raii- 
road boards attend to the rates, regulations, and practices and 
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give the Director General all power necessary to operate the 
roads, disturbing the commerce of the country as little as pos- 
sible. The rates now fixed by law should remain substantially 
as they are because our-guaranty as to compensation rests upon 
this standard. The Interstate Commerce Commission should not 
be abolished nor should its functions be impaired. The Director 
General can be given the power necessury to run the roads with- 
out encroaching on the functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. because the commission has nothing to do with 
operation. The Interstate Commerce Commission stands be- 
tween the shipper and carrier with respect to rates, but that 
does not interfere with granting the Director General the full and 
complete power of operation. 

If Congress permits the military’ power to fix the rates, it 
would allow the military power the right to tax the shipper by 
increasing the rates above the rates now fixed by law. Every 
increase above a reasonable rate is a tax. Who ought to levy 
this tax, the Congress or the Director General of Railroads? The 
taxing power has always remained in Congress, and Congress 
should reserve to liself at all times the taxing function, 

There are 30,000 miles of short-line ronds not to be taken over, 
and the rate-making power as to these short lines will rest in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, while, on the other hand, 
the fixing of the rates on the big lines will be vested In the 
Director General, As shown in- the evidence, the large com- 
panies, or the best conducted companies, are making from 7 to 
30 per cent, some of them more than that, upon the capital in- 
vested, which is clearly beyond a reasonable rate for the capital 
invested. The value of the use of the property at the time of the 
taking must form the basis of compensation unless there is 
some limitation in this bill whereby we can place a legislative 
bar or limit upon it. If you pass this bill as it is drawn and 
leave out that limitation, then these companies will go into court 
and recover every penny of their earning capacity if it be even 
75 per cent. 2 

Mr. RAM SETER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has made the statement 
that some of these companies were getting unreasonable com- 
pensation under this bill, some as high as 30 per cent. Does the 
gentleman think that is just compensation? 

Mr. DILLON. I think it is clearly beyond just compensation 
for a company that is engaged in the public service. and I be- 
eve the Congress ought to place a limitation upon it so as 
to prevent the carrier from receiving such a compensation. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman how he 
would fix it so that a company that had made 30 per cent would 
be on an equality with a company that was operating. perhaps. 
a competitive line and making no money. Where would you 
draw the line between the two? 

Mr. DILLON. I would draw the line by saying that all net 
income above 7 or 8 per cent that might be derived during war 
time should go into the revolving fund to be used to protect the 
Government in its guaranty. 

COMPENSATION OP THE CARRIERS. 

What is the measure of compensation that should be allowed 
the carriers for the use of property taken from them as a war 
measure? The taking of this use is the taking of property under 
the Constitution, The carrier is entitled to just compensation 
for the use of its property. 

I know of no better rule to guide the fixing of this compensa- 
tion than that of the demonstrated value of the use. The profits 
that the carrier has been making probably would constitute the 
best basis to estimate the value of the use to the owner, These 
earriers have been making earnings under rates fixed by the 
Government and these rates are presumed to be reasonable. 

If under these rates the company has been able to earn in the 
past 25 per cent on its capital invested, and the Government de- 
prives the company of the use of its property, it ought to pay 
as just compensation the value of the use; but we must not for- 
get that the carrier is engaged in a public service. There is 
great force in the argument that the carrier ought to have sub- 
stantially the same return after the Government deprives it of 
the use of its property as it was making under its own operation. 

Under the provisions of this bill I do not see how the compen- 
sation can be reduced below the previous earnings, because the 
carrier can go into court and prove that it was entitled to a 
Just compensation for the uso of its property. The compensation 
provision is predicated upon depriving the carrier of so mneh 
money for the use of its property. Our claim for reduction of 
net income must rest upon fixed rates. We must place a limit 
upon the net Income, otherwise the carrier will be entitled to 
compensation based upon existing law. 


The duty of the carrier is to perform a public service at a 
reasonable rate. If the road accumulates an immense surplus 
or pays excessive dividends, such surplus or excessive dividends 
pe 5 a convincing argument that the rates have been 

The carrier must have a fair return on the fair value of its 
property. This must be conceded. Congress has donated land 
grants to many roads. Counties, towns, and cities have issued 
bonds to finance railroad construction. People have given rights 
of way, terminals, and vast sums if money to secure these 
public highways. I do not see how Congress can now make any 
set-off or any claim against the carrier by reason of these dona- 
tions and gifts. 

It matters not how the carriers obtained these properties 
so long as they are used in the public service. The money may 
be stolen. It may have been secured by robbery, by levying 
tribute on the shipper, by unreasonable charges, by discrimina- 
tion, by wrong or oppression. Still when these funds are put 
into the public service they belong to the carrier. 

Because of these contributions the Government could not now 
refuse to pay the fair value of the use of the property. ‘The 
title as between the Government and the carrier ean not be 
questioned, nor can the Government set up a trusteeship over 
the funds heretofore obtained and undertake to make a redis- 
tribution of these funds. 

For more than 10 years, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been deciding what rates are reasonnble and what rates are 
unreasonable. During all the period of regulation the carrier 
could have gone into court and proved, if such were the facts, 
that it was not receiving a fair return upon the capital invested. 
Because they have not done so we must assume that their earn- 
ings have brought reasonable returns on the capital invested. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Can the gentleman point out a particular 
road that is making 25 per cent or above that? 

Mr, DILLON. Oh, yes; some of them are making more than 
that. The Burlington is making 22 per cent. I read from Sen- 
ator CumasrNs’s minority report. The Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern Railroad is making 114 per cent; the Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Road is making 64 per cent; the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railroad is making 52 per cent; the Colorado & Wyoming Rail- 
road, 162 per cent; the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, 35 
per cent; the Cumberland Valley Railroad, 24 per cent; the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 647 per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is there any way the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can make a rate which would be different for one 
road from that of another carrying the same commodity? 
Mr. DILLON. I think not. I think the rate must be gen- 
eral, and that is where the trouble comes. The weaker ronds, it 
is said, must make the profits upon the capital invested, and it is 
upon that theory that the excessive rates are made; it is upon 
that theory that the big roads have been able to plunder the 
public. A 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it contemplated under this bill that the 
President, having the right to make rates, shall make a rate 
that will make the road that has been operated unprofitably 
hereafter operate profitably and make money upon the basis 
of those that have been handled efficiently? 

Mr. DILLON. I do not think the Director would do that, 
but I do think that every one »f these railroad companies, when 
they get into court, will recover upon the demonstrated value 
of their property, and when they do that they are recovering 
against the Government excess profits that they ought not to 
recover, and these excesses should be handled now by the Con- 
gress by setting a limit on those that are making excessive 
profits and turning the excess profits into the revolving fund in 
order to protect the Government. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentleman think that under the 
present form of excess-profits tax the Government will lay its 
hand on this additional amount that he thinks they ought not 
to make? 

Mr. DILLON. The taxing law must be general as to every- 
body in the same class, but that gives the Government but little 
protection, Here is a road that is making 30 per cent profit. 
I say this congressional body ought to say to that road, “ You 
are working for the public and in the public service, and we 
will not tolerate such a percentage, therefore we will turn the 
excess into a revolving fund during the time of war to protect 
the National Government.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr, SIMS. Has the gentleman read the speech of Senator 
KELLOSG, of Minnesota, which appears in the Ryconp of the 15th, 
deliyered on the 13th, in which he explains fully that these 
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very large returns of those roads to which the gentleman re- 

fers, in which he says that the percentage of the value of the 

property is very small compared to anything like what is re- 
rted ? 

ue DILLON. I have not read Senator Kxrrodd's speech. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman will find an explanation of it in 
that speech. 

Mr. DILLON. But it was shown in the hearing and is undis- 
puted that these-roads are making these immense sums, and 
we should not.allow them to do it in the time of war. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Under the provisions of this bill now pend- 
ing before this committee, will these roads that the gentleman 
has just enumerated continue to make the same returns here- 
after that they have heretofore? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; and not only that, but those great rail- 
roads do not want to put a limit on for a return of the prop- 
erty. The attorney who represented the railroads came before 
the committee and was going to argue the limitation question, 
but when he finally came back he petered out and never touched 
the question. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman for informa- 
tion one more question, and I do not want to interfere with his 
argument, but are these profits that he has mentioned of from 
25 to 50 per cent based on the capitalization of the railroads 
or the actual value of the property? 

Mr. DILLON. Well, it is based upon their net earnings on 
their stock. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield?- 

Mr. DILLON. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand from tables I have re- 
ceived, the gentleman takes the Bessemer & Lake Erie, and 
under the plan proposed we will be paying it 27.63 per cent on 
its capital stock. Now, as I understand the gentleman, he pro- 
poses to put a limitation and say they shall receive a standard 
return not exceeding 7 or 8 per cent on the capital stock? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In other words, giving 7 per cent and the 
Government taking 20. 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; or dividing the excess between them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And making it 15 per cent. 

AME DILLON. The Goyernment taking half and giving them 

If. 5 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. I will. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman favor leaving the power 
to fix the rates in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. DILLON. Most certainly it ought to be done. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman do that on the theory 
they are a wise and efficient body? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; they have been the only rate-making body. 

Mr. DECKER. Now, let me ask another question in connec- 
tion with that. Is it not a fact that all these rates and these 
profits which the gentleman claims are excessive have been made 
under the sanction of this same body the- gentleman wants to 
continue in power? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. But it is done under the theory that the 
little roads are not able to earn enough to receive just compen- 
sation on the capital invested. It is upon that ground that I 
claim the Congress should write into this bill a limitation as 
to these excess profits. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will permit, I will read the 
facts about the Bessemer; they are very short. 

Mr. DILLON. I am afraid it will not allow me sufficient 
time to finish my argument. I will allow the gentleman to 
read it in his own time. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is the one who has made the 
charge. 

Mr. DILLON. My time is limited and I do not think I will 
have enough time for that. 

Mr. SIMS. Forty-five million capital stock—— 

Mr. DILLON. Let me proceed because I have something else 
to say. 

Mr KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. I will. 

Mr. KINKAID. Has the gentleman prepared any amend- 
ment to offer on the line of his suggestions? 

Mr. DILLON. No; but there will be one offered; if not, I 
will offer it. 

By the rate-making power the Government has in a measure 
acquiesced in the rate-making power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and it may well be claimed that such rates 
have provided a fair return on the capital invested. Yet what 
right has the carrier to invest the surplus in extensions and 
then charge the public a reasonable return on these extensions? 
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If the carrier is making 25 per cent on the money invested it 
proves that the rates are unreasonably high. If the carrier 
puts the surplus in extensions and then charges the publie with 
reasonable returns on the funds so invested it proves again 
that the carrier is getting more than a fair return on the capital 
invested. Remember that the carrier as between the public and 
the Government is entitled to only a fair return on the capital 
invested. 

I believe that 70 per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
country is earning more than a reasonable return on the money 
invested and that 30 per cent is earning less than a reasonable 
return on the money so invested. 

If the provisions contained in this bill are carried out the 
70 per cent of the mileage will be earning from 7 to 30 per cent 
on the capital invested, and unless some provision is placed in 
the bill to prevent so great an earning power by these great 
corporations engaged in a public service they will all get the 
demonstrated amount of their earning capacity. The other 30 
per cent that has been earning but small income will receive a 
fair return on the capital invested, which will be much greater 
than they are now making. 

Every one of the companies that are not making good rates 
will be given good rates when the compensation is fixed. 

In view of the guarantee the Government is about to make, 
the financial aid that is about to be given, the sustaining of the 
credit of the railroads, the relieving them from all hazards and 
perils of war, from all uncertainties of business conditions, it 
is only just that at least a part of the excessive income of some 
of the roads should be converted into the Public Treasury, be- 
cause they ought not receive more than a fair return on the 
capital invested. 

When the income of the carrier reaches beyond a fair return 
the excess should be used in the interest of the public for a 
reduction of freight and passenger rates. By converting a part 
of this into the Treasury it enables the Government to reduce 
taxes. 

The barrier against a reduction of rates has always been that 
the poorer roads must be allowed the higher rates in order to 
make a reasonable income. The same rates must apply to all 
roads, and therefore those more fortunately situated—the big 
roads—have been able to earn more than a reasonable and fair 
income, 

In providing for compensation in this bill we have no right 
to go into the past and take the earnings heretofore distributed, 
but that rule has no application when we are legislating for 
the future. As to the future, Congress has, it seems to me, the 
absolute right to fix a limit above which the earnings should 
not go, and that the excess should be converted into the revoly- 
ing fund to protect the Government in its general guarantee. 

TIME FOR RETURN OF PROPERTY. 


Under the terms of the bill the Federal control shall continue 
for a reasonable time after the war, not to exceed two years 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace. It will probubiy 
require two years to secure the ratification of the peace treaty. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. x 

Mr. DENISON. What limit does the gentleman think the Gov- 
ernment ought to fix? 

Mr. DILLON. I should think 7, 8, or 9 per cent, and then let 
the Government take half of the excess and give the carrier the 
other half. With that the carrier ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know any road that is 
making that amount now? 

Mr, DILLON. Oh, yes; I read a list of them. The gentle- 
man was probably not here at the time, and I did not read half 
of them. I now pass to the question of the return of the prop- 
erty. 

It will take two years to get a ratification of the peace treaty. 
Then if you add two more years that gives four years, and we 
are playing a fast and loose game with the people of this coun- 
try. If so, the holding of the property might extend over a 
period of four years. This period of time ought to be mate- 
rially reduced. It is altogether too long. In my judgment, six 
months after the ratification of the treaty of peace would be 
long enough. 

The justification for the seizure of the property rests on mili- 
tary necessity. When military necessity ceases the right of 
possession ceases. When the war closes conditions will change 
and the right to operate on the payment of the value of the use 


no longer exists, A new right springs into existence—the right 


of ownership. 

If this right is not brought into existence, then the property 
ought to be promptly returned, because the tenancy is neces- 
sarily ended. The consideration in the first instance is the 
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value of the use. When the military necessity ceases a totally 
different compensation must be paid—the value of the property 
so taken. When the property itself is taken it becomes a second 
taking and the compensation must be a fair compensation for 
the value of the property. 

When the war ends and the military necessity ceases, it be- 
comes the duty of the Government to condemn the property and 
take it over or give it back. After a reasonable time has ex- 
pired after the close of the war the holding of the property by 
the Government might be without the consent of the carrier 
and would be without justification and unlawful. 

Such holding would be unfair to the stockholder. It would 
not do to say that we got possession of the use under the emer- 
geney of war, and we will take three or four years to determine 
whether or not we will return the property itself. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] would hold 
somebody else’s property and experiment upon it and run an 
experimental station and school in order to determine whether 
the people would want Government ownership. [Applause.] 

Neither would it be right to say that we will hold on to the 
property and try out Government ownership, run a Government 
school with the property for three or four years to determine 
whether we like it or not, whether it will prove a good bargain 
or a bad one. 

If the Government wishes to engage in this enterprise it ought 
to say so. If a sheriff levies upon property by virtue of a writ 
of execution, which is afterwards set aside, the law requires him 
to return the property before be can again levy on it. If his 
execution is paid he must immediately return the property. If 
he fails he beeomes a trespasser, holding without right. 

The Government should not blow hot and cold at the same 
time. It should promptly do its duty by returning the property 
or commencing condemnation proceedings for taking over the 
property and paying the value of the same. I am not opposing 
Government ownership, but I do oppose a fast-and-loose policy 
on behalf of a great Government. If we want Government own- 
ership, let us say so. If we do not intend to take over the 
property, it is our duty to speak and say what is our policy. 
To remain silent with concealed purposes is not right and 
should not be tolerated. 

Let us fix a definite time by a definite statement. By so 
doing we will discourage speculation. The public will know 
our purpose, and the business world will not be disturbed by 
uncertainty. Upon uncertainty the gamblers’ games are played. 
Give the people certainty, and not uncertainty. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. I do. 

Mr. SNYDER. A few moments ago I asked the gentleman 
whether or not these rates of per cent that he stated some roads 
were making were based on the eapital or upon the value of 
the property, and I think the gentleman stated they were based 
— 5 earnings, I do not think the gentleman intended to say 

at— 

Mr. DILLON. With certain deductions. 

Mr. SNYDER. That they were based upon the earnings. It 
must have been either based upon the capital or upon the value 
of the property. I do not see how it could be based npon the 
earnings. 

Mr. DILLON, It is based upon the earnings after certain 
deductions are made, so as to get net earnings. It would, of 
course, be upon the stock or book value. Another reason why 
these properties should be turned back at the earliest possible 
moment is to protect this Government in time of peace. In my 
judgment every railroad company in this country would be glad 
if this Government might continue this fast and loose policy for 
say three or four or five years, because it gives the railroad 
companies $200,000,000 more than they ought to have. They 
are not anxious for a limit; they do not want a limit. They 
want to continue in Government operation, so that they may 
make still greater sums of money. So in order to protect the 
Government and in order to protect the people, let us turn 
back these roads at the very earliest possible date whenever the 
emergency of war ceases. By doing so we will be protecting the 
‘Treasury, and it will give us ample time to determine the future 
policy of the Government. 

By all means, both moral and legal, and for the protection of 
the Government, these roads ought to go back whenever the 
emergency ceases, because then the necessity ceases. [Ap- 


Se.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Rxecorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
on the 28th of last December the President of the United States, 
in pursuance of the power previously conferred upon him by the 
Congress, took possession and control of the railroad systems of 
the country, including the water transportation companies which 
are owned or controlled by them, 

It was the most revolutionary economic action in the history 
of this country; but that such action was necessary is not open 
to dispute. The officials of the roads themselves approved the 
net taken by the President, knowing that it was rendered im- 
perative by the breakdown of their roads and their inability to 
give the service that was expected of them or to meet the unusual 
demands made upon them by conditions growing out of the war. 

I do not intend at this time to discuss the reasons for such 
failure, although I want to say that in my judgment it was due 
to a condition produced by what I might term a maximum of 
regulation and a minimum of increase in rates. We have not 
been fair to the railroads. 

The New York Times, in an editorial published November 8, 
1917, said that in all the annals of our national waste and ex- 
travagance there is nothing to compare with our mistreatment 
of our railways, now recoiling upon ourselves. Now that the 
operation of these transportation systems is under Federal con- 
trol, we should see that their owners are justly compensated for 
the use thereof, and I believe the bill now before this body gives 
them justice. 

I intend, in the time allotted to me, to comment only on two 
features of the bill—section 14, making provision for the return 
of the railroads to their owners after the war, and thut portion 
of section 11 that safeguards the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation. These provisions were not in the 
original bill, but were added by the committee, one by a vote of 
15 to 6 and the other by a unanimous vote. 

I not only believe that the railroads should be returned to 
their owners after the war, but I believe a definite date should 
be fixed when the Government operation of them shall cense. 
This bill fixes the time to be two years after the final ratification 
of the treaty of peace, which will mean at least three years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Surely this will give the Govern- 
ment ample time to meet the new problems that will arise and 
to so adjust things that the return of those vast properties to 
their owners can be made without producing the chaos and 
speculation that some people fear may ensue. 

One of these who appeared before our committee and approved 
a time limit feared that there might be a deadlock in some 
future Congress over some measure affecting the roads, and 
said, “How many times has there been a deadlock between the 
House and the Senate, or the Congress and the President, in the 
past 25 years?” My answer to that is that such instances were 
very few and were infinitesimally small compared with the num- 
ber of measures that were passed and approved. 

Are we te he governed by the exception or the rule? 

This same gentleman, however, later on in his testimony, was 
a little more trustful of Congress, for he said that there is a 
belief on the part of investors that Congress can be trusted to 
deal with this problem fairly. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can be trusted to deal fairly and justly 
in this matter, and it will do so, 

If, after the termination of the war and the expiration of the 
time limit fixed in this bill, conditions will be such as to render 
necessary the extension of the time of Government control, is 
there anyone here who doubts that such action will be promptly 
taken and the needed laws passed? To think otherwise would 
be a reflection on the patriotism of Congress. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COADY. I will yield. 

Mr. DILLON. Suppose when such an extension bill had been 
passed that the Executive vetoed it? 

Mr. COADY. Then the responsibility will be the Executive's 
and not that of Congress, and I have too much faith in the 
patriotism of some future President of the United States and 
the present Executive to believe he would veto a proposition 
of that kind. 

Mr. DILLON, Then, it would take two-thirds to get away 
from your proposition in that event. 

Mr. COADVY. There need be no fear that Congress will hesi- 
tate to take prompt action when the necessity for it arisés. . 
The history of this Congress and a record of its achievements 
are proof of this assertion. 

The position of those who are charged with the responsibility 
of administering this law, and who do not favor a time limit, 
seems to mie to be this: They are unwilling to trust this Con- 
gress or a future one, yet they ask us to trust them. We do 
trust them and we want them to trust us. - 


. 
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When Mr. Anderson, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, appeared before our committee he was questioned 
as to the effect the passage of this act would have on the 
power of the States and their political subdivisions to tax rail- 
road property. He answered, it was a very pertinent inquiry, 
and that he was not prepared at that time to say that it would 
or would not deprive the States of such power, or limit it, or 
otherwise affect it. 

Subsequently, he asserted that he was sure the taking over 
and control of the roads by the Government would not impair 
their rights, and submitted a number of authorities in support 
of his assertion. 

There is n doubt in my mind about this, and all the other 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I believe, entertain similar doubts. 

This being the case. we thought we should have affirmative 
propositions to this effect in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COADY. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Take, for example, the State of Illinois. 
That State in its early history granted a charter to the Ilinois 
Central Railrond Co. One of the conditions of the grant was 
that it would be given certain public lands owned by the State. 
Another condition was that it should pay 7 per cent on its 
gross receipts into the treasury of the State during its exist- 
ence. If there was any question about the right of the State 
to collect this tax, then certainly there ought to be affirmative 
action in this bill protecting the right of the State to the reve- 
nues it derives from this source. 

Mr. COADY. I have thought that from the outset. 

The only objection I have heard made against it is that it 
will be an invitation to the States and municipalities to impose 
additional and unfair taxation upon the railroads. This is a 
reflection on the taxing power of the States and municipalities, 
to which I am unwilling to subscribe, and which I resent as a 
reflection upon the integrity of such powers. 

Mr. MASON. Is there any objection on the part of the com- 
mittee to this affirmative action proposition? 

Mr. COADY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, and 
I think I will be borne out by the members of the committee, 
that the vote was unanimous in favor of some affirmative 
proposition in the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is free 
from taxation. Does this or does it not bring it under taxa- 


‘tion? 


Mr. COADV. That is a matter of contract, and of course we 
could not impair the obligation of a contract. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. According to some one speaking here the 
other day, we could. 

Mr. COAD . I will say to my colleague that I had that in 
mind when I first suggested it to the committee, or rather asked 
Mr. Anderson questions along that line. I was apprehensive 
some bad results might flow to the State of Maryland and other 
States in the matter of taxation. 

Mr. MASON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COADY, I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. In the case cited by my colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. Mappen, there was a contract consideration whereby this 
corporation received a large amount of public land to be relieved 
from other taxation and to pay all of their taxes in the shape 
of a percentage on its gross earnings into the State treasury. 
Now, that is largely the source of revenue of tlie State of IMi- 
nois, and the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that Congress has power to impair the obligation of a contract. 

Mr. COADY. There might be some danger of losing that 
without an affirmative proposition in this bill protecting the 
powers of the States to tux railroad property. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr Chairman; I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Snook], a member of the committee. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
in the short time allotted me I want to discuss only two 
or three of the propositions contained in this bill, and at the 
outset of what I have to say I want to express the idea that 


I have never yet studied any question that has given me so 


much trouble as this legislation. 

When you stop to consider that the value of the property 
we nre legislating about approaches the vast sum of $18,000,- 
000,000; that it involves a railroad mileage of more than 
260,000 miles, more than all the railronds of Europe combined; 
when you stop to think that more than 600,000 people are 
interested in the stocks and bonds of these railroads. besides 
a vast number of savings banks and insurance companies, you 
will see that your committee was laboring under very great 


difficulty in trying to bring before this House a measure that 
would be just to the people and at the same time be just to 
the persons who were interested in this great amount of 
property. 

Now, I wish to be fair in my consideration of this proposi- 
tion. It seems to me that sometimes men who approach a 
question in which a corporation is involved come to it with a 
prejudiced notion or a prejudged idea to start with, either on 
the side of the corporation or on the side of the people who, 
they say, have been robbed by the corporation. 

I was very much interested in the discussion of this subject 
by my colleague from Nebrask, [Mr. STEPHENS]. Now, of 
course, it is well understood by everybody that there have been 
very many, many abuses in the conduct of the railroad systems 
of this country in the past, and anybody who has studied this 
question at all is of the opinion that there should be some way 
in which such episodes as the reorganization and exploitation 
of the Rock Island and of the New Haven Railroads could be 
avoided in the future. But I want my colleague and gentlemen 
of the committee to remember that it is not only the railroads 
that are exploited, but all through our business life we find men 
investing their money in corporations and taking advantage of 
the investments of their friends and exploiting these corpora- 
tions to the disadvantage of the people of the country. And 
I want to say that I have not reached the position where I am 
willing to say that there are not men in America, the greatest 
country in the world, that are not big enough and broad enough 
and honest enough to look after the investments in the rail- 
roads of this country, large as they may be, and to administer 
them honestly and efficiently and safely. [Applausé.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to his 
colleague? . 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, I call the gentleman's attention to the impor- 
tant difference, however, that where men exploit and rob private 
corporations belonging to individuals they are sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Why do you not bring in legislation that will do the 
same with the railroad managers? : 

Mr. SNOOK. Well, that should be done, but I have not time 
to discuss that question with my friend from Ohio. I want to 
discuss the proposition now pending before the House. I want 
to say a few words on that and not on the subject the gentleman 
refers to. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] made a very 
lengthy and luminous argument to this House and tried to dis- 
tinguish and did distinguish between Government ownership 
and the control which will be exercised under this measure, and 
left the impression. I think, upon this House—at least, he did 
leave the impression upon my mind—the impression that it 
would be right, that it would be just, that it would be fair for 
the American Congress and the executive officers of this coun- 
try to take over this vast property under governmental control 
under the guise that it was a war necessity—because it has 
taken it over under an act providing it could be done only us a 
war necessity—and then to keep that property under govern- 
mental control for 8 or 10 or 12 years after the war had passed 
to experiment with the property that these men owned, in order 
to find out whether or not this measure would be the best that 
could be put into effect in times of peace. I am not able to 
have my mind go to the extent of believing that that is the 
thing thut this Congress ought to do, and I call the gentleman's 
attention to this fact, which it seems to me he overlooked, 
that while this is a bill for governmental control, it is a bin 
which guarantees to the stockholders of the railroads of this 
country a return which is the equivalent of the average which 
they have earned for the last three years. 

I do not believe that I could bring my mind to sanctlon a law 
that in times of pence would take over the railroads of this coun- 
try, this vast property, and guarantee them a return such as is 
guaranteed under this bill. I willingly do it now. I am glad 
to join with the Executive in carrying out this proposition as a 
war measure, because I have seen in this Congress on both 
sides of the House men standing side by side with no other 
purpose in their hearts than to carry out this war to a success- 
ful issue and make every sacrifice that may be necessary. I do 
not believe that a majority of this House or a majority of the 
other body would be willing in times of peace to take over 
these great properties and guarantee to the people who own 
them fhis return in time of peace. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. In that connection I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio if there was any evidence before the com- 
mittee of the aggregate income accruing from all the railroads of 
the United States throughout this three-year period? 

Mr. SNOOK. Oh. yes. It aggregates a little over 5 per cent 
on the stocks as returned. Yes; we had a large amount of 
evidence on that subject. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SNOOK. I will be glad to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that cover all the railroads—those that 
are not to be taken over as well as those that are to be? 

Mr. SNOOK. That was the average of all the railroads 
making returns through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was that on the basis of the capital stock? 

Mr. SNOOK, Yes; that was on the basis of the capital 
stock. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the short-line railroads—so many 
hundreds of them—will not be taken over, but the average earn- 
ings of the roads that are to be taken under the control of the 
United States during the period of the war would be guaran- 
teed a much greater return on their capital than 5 per cent? 

Mr. SNOOK. It will be somewhat increased, but not as 
largely as the gentleman thinks. 

Speaking on that subject, since my attention is called to it, I 
think I am myself as largely interested in that short-line ques- 
tion as any man in Congress. I have three of these short lines 
in my district. I would like the Members to have a clear idea 
on that subject. Take, for instance, one of the railroads that 
is in my district. It is 130 miles long. It was built some 12 or 
15 years ago. It goes through a very rich agricultural district, 
but starting at a town of not very large size, and having its 
terminus at Fort Wayne, Ind., with its short length it was never 
able to earn a dividend or a return upon the stock, and it is 
now in the hands of a receiver. 

It is typical of 500 or 600 of the short-line railroads of the 
country. I have arranged that it present its case to the Direc- 
tor General so that it may be determined whether or not its 
service would be such during the war that it should be taken 
over. The question that presents itself to this Congress is, 
Does the Congress wish to take over all of these short-line rail- 
roads? Do you wish to put that burden upon the Government 
and guarantee them a return that will make a prodt to their 
stockholders? Can the Government afford to do that, if the 
Director General and the people who are looking after the con- 
duct of this war say they are not a necessity in carrying on 
the war? That is the question that presents itself to the Con- 
gress; although we have gone just as far as it is possible to go, 
and after this bill was first drawn and placed in the hands of 
the committee an amendment was adopted and placed in the 
bill, which I do not have before me; which provides, in sub- 
stance, that all of the routings that the short-line railroads 
which are not taken over can secure shall be observed by the 
Director General, and if it shall be necessary for the Director 
General in carrying out the purposes of the war, or in trans- 
porting war facilities, to take any of the freight away from 
these short lines that has been routed over them, it shall be 
his duty, in so far as possible, to compensate these roads by 
diverting freight from other roads over these short lines. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. SNOOK. Just a minute, and then I will. The railroad 
managers and the people who own the railroads said to us be- 
fore the committee—and it was one of the things that was 
brought out in the evidence—that one of the valuable assets of 
a railroad is the right to solicit business. That had never oc- 
curred to me before; but a railroad is a business just like any 
other concern, and i think it was the president of the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Kruttschnitt, who said that one of the most valuable 
assets that the railroads possessed was the privilege of soliciting 
business. So, you see, while these railroads are not taken over, 
we leave them the right to enjoy all the privileges they had be- 
fore this governmental control came into existence, and also 
give them the privilege of still soliciting the business which 
belonged to other roads; and of course when the large railroads 
are taken over, in a very large measure, these people who are 
employed as solicitors will be Cispensed with. That is one of 
the economies they expect to work out with the governmental 
control of railroads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there anything in the bill pending, re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Committee, which compels 
the Director General of Railroads to make joint rates with 
these short lines? If there is not, I beg to say that it may dis- 
criminate to a very great extent and to the detriment of many 
communities through which the short lines run. 


Ir. SNOOK. I think it may be fairly inferred from the 


amendment which the committee adopted, to which I have al- - 


ready referred, which makes it the duty of the Director Gen- 
eral whenever he takes away from any of these railroads the 
privilege that they had, of freight being routed over them, to 
reroute the freight over them that would naturally go over the 
other lines, 1 would say that that would imply that he had 
the right to fix joint rates. And I will say further to my 
friend from Illinois, of course it is impossible to cover all of 
the details in any one of these bills; but if the gentleman could 
go into this matter as we have he would find out that it is the 
intention of the Director General—which I think is a good one 
in carrying out this law—to disturb the present arrangement 
as little as possible. That is to say, the present owners of the 
railroads, with their present management, are to be left in con- 
trol, and only where it is an imperative necessity to carry on 
the business to better advantage or to do something that may 
tend to help us in the control of the war will this management 
be interfered with. 

Mr. DEWALT. In order that the gentleman may be en- 
tirely accurate the wording of the amendment of which he 
speaks is this: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the routing in- 
structions over and the traffic arrangements of such railroads. 

Mr. SNOOK. ‘Traffic arrangements? 

Mr. DEWALT. Traffic arrangements. 

Mr. SNOUK. I thank my colleague for calling my attention 
to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it be obligatory upon the Director 
General under that language to prerate the rates between the 
short lines and the trunk lines? 

Mr. SNOOK. Well, yes; I think so. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is there any provision in the bill to protect 
the short-line roads against discrimination in the supply of 
rolling stock? For instance, if there is a ear shortage will the 
Government contribute all its supplies to the ronds that it is 
operating, or will it give the short-line road its proportionate 
share that it would be entitled to under ordinary business 
conditions? 

Mr. SNOOK. There is nothing in the bill along that line. 
That is a matter of detail that I imagine will he carried out 
very much as the present management of furnishing cars is 
being carried out by the car-service board at this time. They 
are trying to obviate all these difficulties to which I have 
called attention. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is one of the most important features 
for the short-line roads, that they may be permitted to get 
rolling stock. 

Mr. SNOOK. I imagine that would be a matter of detail 
to be taken care of by the Director General in the management 
of the railroads. We know now thut the car-service board ure 
trying to take care of that detail and was before the railroads 
were taken over. Take the railroad to which I have Just 
referred: I had that question up with the car-service bonr 
about furnishing railroad cars, and I found to my amazement 
that this little railroad only owned 10 freight cars, although 
several million dollars are invested in it. The car-servive 
board had made an order on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to furnish 100 freight cars to this little railroad, which serves 
the agricultural people to carry their stuff to market. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. A few minutes ago the gentleman stated that 
the short-line railroads would be permitted to continue solicit- 
ing. Does he mean that it is the intention of the Director 
to discontinue the solicitors of freight on the large lines? 

Mr. SNOOK. I can not answer the gentleman on that point. 
That was discussed in the hearings before the committee, and 
I thought, from what I heard from different sources, thut while 
that might not be entirely done away with, they intended to 
work some economies along that line. 

Mr. SNYDER. I wish to say that, in my judgment, it might 
be well enough to do away with some of them, but it would be 
a very serious situation to do away with all of them, because 
they not only solicit but help the shipper to route his stuff, 
Some might say that he would route it over his own line; but 
even if he did the solicitor helps get the product to its desti- 
nation, and that is what we need to-day in railroading more 
than anything else. 

Mr. SNOOK. That was one of the matters brought up hefore 
the committee. I think it was Mr. Kruttsehnitt, of the Union 
Pacific, who showed that was a valuable asset—that the service 
rendered by the solicitor was not only to secure the business 
pat T give instrnetions to shippers in regard to routing the 
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Mr. SNYDER. It is a very important part of the service. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask if the Director 
General is soon to order all the short lines to stop solicitation? 

Mr. SNOOK. Iam not able to answer that question. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I think that was brought up before 
our committee, and I wanted to know if he had withdrawn it. 

Mr. SNOOK. We could not object if the railroads are not 
taken over or if they are to be surrendered by the President; 
it would still give power to them to solicit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. In relation to the provision— 


That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the routing in- 
structions over and the trafic arrangements of such railroads— 


does the committee construe the term “traflic arr Er 
to cover a division of the income from freight transportation? 

Mr. SNOOK. I think that would fairly be the construction. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is not the usual and ordinary sort 
of a contract. 

Mr. SNOOK. That provision was drawn by some of the people 
friendly to the short-line railroads. When it comes to the tech- 
nical meaning I am not able to inform the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The question of the retention of 
the railroads after the termination of the war is a very impor- 
tant one. The roads were taken over under the act of August 
29, 1916, by the President as a war measure, and we gave the 
power to the President as a war measure. As the bill was re- 
ported, it provides that Federal control shall continue during the 
continuance of the war or until Congress shall thereafter order 
otherwise. Was it the opinion of the committee, from informa- 
tion gathered, that by a simple decree of that sort the railroads 
could be continued indefinitely in the hands of the Government 
after being taken as a war measure? 

Mr. SNOOK. I do not quite catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the bill has been modified, 
but as an original draft it provided that the ownership or man- 
‘agement or Federal control should continue for and during the 
‘period of the war and until Congress shall thereafter order 
otherwise. Was it the opinion of the committee that they might 
remain indefinitely in the control of the Government unless 
otherwise ordered? 

Mr. SNOOK. I think so; that was the argument. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Having once taken them as a war 
measure, it was the opinion of the committee that they could be 
held indefinitely? * 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman is referring to the constitutional 
question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. That was fully argued before the committee, up 
one side and down the other. The committee, as has many other 
committees in the House, has many constitutional lawyers, and 
I notice that when any of these questions come up we have a 
superfluity of constitutional representatives. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement to the 
gentleman along the line that he is talking about? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Upon the question of the solicitation of busi- 
ness 
Mr. SNOOK. I will ask the gentleman to defer that for a 
moment as I want first to answer this other question. 

Mr. MASON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I thought he 
had finished. 

Mr. SNOOK. It was contended before the committee that 
inasmuch as these railroads had been taken over as a war 
measure under the act to which the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. SHALLENBERGER] has referred, that they were taken over 
and held under the war power conferred by the Constitution. 
On the other hand we had gentlemen who appeared before the 
committee who advanced the argument that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution the Government would have full 
power to take these railroads over in time of peace, and if they 
were held after the conclusion of the war, although they had 
been taken over under the notion that it was a war measure, 
still the Supreme Court would be inclined to say that Inasmuch 
as the Government had the power to do so, the possession of the 
roads could be continued in the Government as long as Congress 
might wish. 

Mr. MADDEN. Inasmuch as the President made the declara- 
tion in accordance with the law under which he took them over, 
would he not be bound by that? 
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Mr. SNOOK. I understand; but I am giving both sides of 
the argument. I want to give expression to this thought: That 
the very argument that has arisen upon this question is one ef 
the strongest reasons, to my mind, why there should be a time 
limit fixed in the bill within which the railroads should be 
returned to their owners. It occurs to me that if there are two 
schools of thought upon this subject and there is no time limit 
fixed in the bill within which the railronds shall be returned to 
their owners after the war should end, and the owners of these 
railroads should be dissatisfied with the Government manage- 
ment and control, or with the amount of compensation they 
have been receiving, or anything of that kind, they would im- 
mediately go into the courts and begin litigation to secure the 
return of their property, and to my mind I must confess, 
although I am a lawyer and have never followed any other 
business, there could be no disastcr that could befall the people 
of this country that would be so great as to plunge this great 
industry, the stockholders and the employees, into a litigation 
with the Government upon any question involved in the taking 
over of the property. I believe it would disturb labor condi- 
tions, and, more than that, I feel convinced that it would dis- 
turb the stock market and the value of the bonds and stocks of 
these railroads, and if the country were plunged into a litiga- 
tion on this subject or upon any other vital subject connected 
with this bill it would bring on a panic, because the amount of 
Aa involved is so pne I believe it could not be other- 
wise. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairmen, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is talking about the effect on 
labor. I would like to ask for information upon the subject of 
how labor is to be affected with respect to the employers’ lia- 
bility laws of the various States and of the Nation now, 
whether they are to come under the Federal compensation act? 

Mr. SNOOK. They come under the Federal liability act. 
When this bill was first drawn it contained a provision placing 
all of the railroad employees under a Federal compensation 
act. It provided for Federal compensation, but that was dis- 
cussed fully in the committee, and there were very grave ques- 
tions as to the constitutionality of that law. No one seemed 
to want it. The railroads are dissatisfied with it and the people 
who are employed by the railroads are dissatisfied with it; and 
the committee, having thought the question over, believed it 
would be the best thing to leave the employees in the situation 
in which they now find themselves. 

Those who oppose the provisions of section 1, relating to the 
fixing of the standard return and defining and limiting its 
amount, assume that if this section as it now stand becomes law 
every agreement entered into between the President and carriers 
will allow compensation to the carrier at the highest rate per- 
missible under the act. 

It is said that the President suggested such rate in his 
proclamation assuming control of the systems of transportation, 
and therefore it may be definitely predicted that this standard 
will be applied in every case. Whenever one advances such a 
claims he loses sight of the fact that while the original bill as 
introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee on January 14, 
1918, seems to have been drafted with this avowed purpose, as 
the language in this respect is as follows: 

At an annual rate as nearly as may be to its average net railway 
operating income for the three years ending June 30, 1917. 

Yet the bill has been amended in this respect by the committee 
so as to read as follows: 

_It shall receive as gel compensation not ex 
equivalent as nearly as may be to the average annual operating income 
for the years ended June 30, 1917. 

It may have been the intention of those who originally con- 
sidered the matter to limit the power of the President in mak- 
ing an agreement in all cases to the single standard of the 
average operating income for the three years named. But it 
will be observed that the bill as amended enlarges the power 
of the President and authorizes him to make an agreement for 
compensation at any rate that he may deem proper, so long as 
it does not exceed this average. 

I submit therefore that we are not warranted in assuming 
that those in control will ignore the right which this amend- 
ment confers and in all cases fix the compensation at the maxi- 
mum rate named in the bill. = 

Moreover, we must remember that we are not now settling a 
policy that is to be permanently followed. 

The Government has taken over the use of the railroad sys- 
tems for the term of the war. Under the Constitution the 


an annual sum 


owners have a right to compensation for the use of their prop- 
erty. 


If the owners are unable to agree with the Government upon 
the amount of the rental they shall receive, then they have a 


-right to go into the courts to have that amount fixed. If, there- 


fore, the Government is not in a position to offer them a sum 
that nearly approaches the amount they have been earning under 
private management, it stands to reason that they will refuse 
to make an agreement and choose rather to exercise the right 
they have to submit their claims to a court for determination. 

This presents a practical question. Shall we leave the bill as 
it is now drawn and under the provisions of which it is reason- 
ably certain that the Government will reach an agreement with 
nearly all of the railroads, or shall we take the risk of inserting 
new and novel provisions which the owners of the railroads are 
not likely to agree to? 

To my mind there is nothing that is likely to be so harmful 
in the end to the Government, the public, and the owners of 
the railroads as to frame the terms of this bill so as to preclude 
or render doubtful the settlement of these claims for rental 
through an agreement between the Government and the owners 
of the railroads. 

All of the amendments to section 1 that I have yet heard pro- 
posed take away from the owners of the railroads a very sub- 
stantial part of that which they have been receiving for many 
years. It seems to me that if any of such proposals are incor- 
porated in the bill it will cause a large majority of the railroads 
to refuse to agree upon a fair rental and lead them to go into 
the courts for a settlement of their claims. 

It is proposed to leaye the management of the railroads so 
far as possible in the hands of the owners to be exercised by 
the men now in control. Certainly this will be so as to all the 
details touching maintenance and operation. Everyone who ap- 
peared before the committee conceded that this was the only 
wise course to pursue, 

What then will be the effect upon the efliciency of the opera- 
tion of the roads if those who have the details in charge and 
who are to be held responsible for success or failure are at the 
same time engaged in conducting a contest at law against the 
Government to determine a fact as vital as that of settling 
what rental they shall receive for the use of their property? 

The extent of the success of the proposed plan of operation 
of the railroads depends in my opinion largely upon whether or 
not we so frame this bill under consideration as to enable the 
Government to reach a voluntary agreement with the owners 
of the roads for compensation along some such plan as that pro- 
posed in section 1 of the act. 

No doubt there were many reasons which led to the proposal 
of this plan for fixing the amount of the compensation. But no 
doubt the paramount one was that we were taking over the 
roads for the purpose of assisting in the conduct of the war 
and that it is necessary at this time to submerge every other 
purpose to that of winning the war. 

Therefore it is no time to stop to engage in a dispute over 
matters of public policy on which the people are divided. 
Neither is it the time to settle the question as to whether or 
not the people would be best served by Government ownership 
of the railreads, It is our patriotic duty to avoid disputes that 
will involve this great industry and all the people that are in- 
terested in it as stockholders, security holders, and employees 
in doubt and confusion. 

It is our duty, in my judgment, through this governmental 
control to unify and coordinate the different systems of rail- 
roads and inaugurate such changes in the management and 
control as will assist in winning the war and best serve the 
people of ‘the country during the war period, leaving as large a 
share of control in the hands of the owners as is consistent 
with these purposes. 

All the proposed schemes that look to a radical change in the 
management or propose entirely new and different rates of com- 
pensation, figured on a basis entirely different from that which 
has prevailed under private management, it seems to me lose 
sight of the fact that we are engaged in a war that requires 
and demands the exercise of all the energy we can bring to beur 
and admits of as little dissension and dispute as is possible. 

No one will be so bold as to claim that the proposed basis 
is entirely accurate and furnishes an exact test of the amount 
the carriers would earn during the war period or that it is an 
exact test under all the circumstances of what is just. But I 
do maintain that it is based on experience; that it is plainly 
understood and can be easily applied; that it is not likely to 
bring out a dispute between the owners and the Government, 
nnd has the added virtue of meeting the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the owners of railroad securities and the public. This 
plan of providing compensation by agreement is wisely supple- 
mented by paragraph 3 of section 1, which provides for taking 
cure of depreciation and maintenance and for the adjustment 
at the conclusion of governmental control of all claims that 
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may be held, either by the Government or the carriers, for 
money that has been expended by either on account of main- 
tenance and depreciation. 

There has also been much discussion and criticism of the 
terms of section 11. It is contended by many that the Presi- 
dent should not have authority to initiate and fix rates, but 
that this power should be left to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

The act of August 29, 1916, under which the railroads were 
taken over, is as follows: : 


The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, 
to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war materials and equip 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as 
may be needful or desirable. 


The language of this act. conferring on the President the 

power to take possession and assume control of the carriers for 
such purposes connected with the emergency as he may deem 
needful or desirable, to my mind clearly implies that if, in his 
Judgment, it is needful or desirable to effect this purpose in- 
tended to be carried out by the act he is empowered to initiate 
or fix rates or to do such other things to effect such control as 
he may deem necessary. 
Ik this is not so, the authority granted is futile. Those who 
oppose giving him this power assume that the functions here- 
tofore exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
to be entirely taken away and that those who are to exercise 
this control and management on behalf of the Government will 
undertake to change established rates and practices, without 
regard to what has heretofore been done and in disregard” of 
the opinion of members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. That this conclusion is not correct and that any such 
action is far from the thought of the present Director General 
is shown by his testimony before the committee, for in dis- 
cussing this subject there he gives expression to the following 
thought: 


Mr. Decker. Mr McAdoo, there was one question that I wanted to 
ask with relation to the question of fixing rates. J would like to have 
your views as to the necessity and the om of the Director General 
. having the right to fix the rates. I mean transportation 
rates. 

Mr. McApoo. I think that so long as the railroads are, by authority 
of Congress, in the possession of the President and are being operated 
by the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States for the war purpose, he is bound to ve a paramount 
control of the properties, so that he may exercise that power in any way 
that the public interest or any emergency that may arise may require. 

Now, as to the rate-making power, I think the President undoubtedly 
has the power to control rates during the time of Federal ssession, 
under the present law. I think, on the other hand, that that power 
ought not to be exercised—and I am sure it will not be exercised—except 
in such cases as may be necessary in the public interest. I think it 
would be very unwise for the Federal Government to undertake through 
the Director General of Railroads—who merely represents the President 
in this control—to pass upon all the rates in the country, either de novo 
or as questions may arise concerning them. I think that the agency 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be employed, and that 
it ought to Lear these questions from time to time as the public interest 
requires, and that the views of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
their Judgment as to what ought to be done in the circumstances ought 
to prevail, and I think woul hate sai be permitted to prevail, cx 
cept in so far as it might be wise for the President to modify or to 
change them. In other words, I feel that the commission ought to act 
In an advisory capacity while the President is in control of the rail- 
rosas, and that its advice and suggestions about rates will be of great 
value. 

Now, that applies to interstate rates. As to intrastate rates, I think 
that the State commissions ought to continue to consider such questions 
as they rise. Innumerable questions affecting local conditions are coming 
up from time to time, and they ought to hear them and pass upon 
them; and so long as their views and judgment do not run counter to 
be common interest, they will be regarded and accepted just as here- 

ofore, 7 

I had a conference with, I think, about 20 of the representatives of 
the State commissions recently, and 1 told them that I thought that 
they ought to go forward just as usual—and, in fact, the President's 
proclamation so provides—and hear cases and exercise their powers 
as they have heretofore done, always, of course, with the understanding 
that the President has the power to override any decision they may 
make when he thinks it necessary to do so in the public interest. 

The State commissions have darisdiction over many other questions 
besides intrastate rates. They have the right to pass pon local ques- 
tions like the construction of a switch to an industrial plant, side- 
tracks, and things of that kind. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And crossings? 

Mr. McApoo. Yes. I think all those powers ought to be exercised 
by them as heretofore, subject to the Federal control. 

Mr. Esch. How about the power granting to many commissions the 
right to issue certificates of conyenience and necessity with reference 
to stock and bond Issues? 

Mr. McApoo. I think they ought to be permitted to continue that. 
Ot course, I should feel that it was necessary to be consulted about it. 
During this war, and especially because the Government is very vitally 
concerned in the expenditure of new capital in the country, we must 
bave as much control of such questions as we ibly can in order to 
carry forward the Government's own financial operations, : 

Returning to the rate-making power, so far as State commissions 
are concerned, as to intrastate rates, su that the President had 
no control over rates during this period of Federal control, and that the 
Congress of the United States had authorized a guarantee to the car- 


riers, It would be within the powers of the State commissions to alter 


1918. 
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rates to such an extent as to enforce deficits u the Federal Treas- 


This idea expressed by the Director General is carried out in 
the language of the bill, for in section 11 we find this provision: 

Until and except so far as the President shall from time to time 
otherwise order, the rates, fares, charges, classification, re one 
and practices of carriers under Federal control shall, duri the pert 
of Federal control, continue to be and to be determined as hitherto. 

It is therefore plain that there is to be no change in the 
present method of fixing rates, except in exceptional cases and 
then only when an emergency arises making such course 
necessary. 

Heretofore all rates have been fixed under law on the com- 

petitive theory. During the period of the war, while the rail- 
roads are under Federal control, it will be necessary, no doubt, 
in many cases to ignore this basis of arriving at the proper 
rate, and that line of railroad is to be used by the persons 
exercising governmental control that can be most effectually 
utilized. 
— In making use of this changed method it occurs to me if 
we are to derive the benefit that was sought by assuming con- 
trol of the carriers, it will be necessary at times to change 
without delay some rate, charge, classification, or practice that 
heretofore prevailed: 

I understand that in giving this authority to the President 
we are granting great power, but these are no ordinary times 
and it is no ordinary purpose that we are trying to carry out. 
1 believe that it is well understood that we took over the 
control and management of the railroads for the very reason 
that there was no one who had the authority to speak for all 
the roads. Therefore, if we are to make a success of that 
control, if we are to accomplish what we set out to do, there 
must be no division of authority, no opportunity for dispute 
and delay. Necessarily there must be some one head which 
hus the authority to speak the last word on every detail that is 
involved in this matter. 

During the last year we have heard much of the weakness 
that comes from division of authority; we have heard much of 
it in connection with the conduct of the war; if we listen to 
the counsel of those who oppose this provision of the bill, in 
my judgment we will make the same mistake that has been 
made so often and defeat the very purpose we set out to 
accomplish. 

When the bill was first introduced it carried no provision 
fixing a definite time after the conclusion of the war in which 
the railroads were to be returned to their owners. There are 
many who still think that no such time should-be fixed in the 
law. I listened carefully to all the arguments before the com- 
mittee on this subject, and I have come to the conclusion that 
there should be a limit fixed in the law within which this 
property is to be turned back to its owner. 

By taking this course we make it plain to everyone that this 
is intended as a war measure. 

It is contended that inasmuch as the carriers have been placed 
under governmental control that this fact should necessarily be 
taken advantage of to settle all questions agitated by the public 
concerning the ownership and control of the railroad systems of 
the country. That the theory upon which they have been oper- 
ated and controlled should be changed; some assume that the 
only remedy is Government ownership, and that now is the time 
to put it into effect; others contend that this will not do, but 
that we must reverse the policy that we have been following and 
institute government control, with all opportunity. for com- 
petition between systems eliminated. 

A majority of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce believe that this is a war measure and that it should be 
so confined in its scope of operation. They are of the opinion 
that it is not the proper time for a dispute and that all disagree- 
ments, as far as possible, should be eliminated. 

They believe that we should all get together and make the 
present management a success and thereby aid in carrying on 
the war to a successful issue, and leave these disputed questions 
to be settled after the war has been won. It is argued by some 
that under the Constitution we can not hold the roads, under 
the authority of the act under which they were taken over, for 
an indefinite period after the close of the war. 

I shall not undertake to diseuss this question or to hazard an 
opinion as to its soundness. However, I believe that it will be 
conceded by everyone that the question at least is open to dis- 


pute. If this is correct and no definite time is fixed in the bill 
for the return of the railroads, does it not follow that as soon 
as the war is ended all of the owners who are not satisfied with 
conditions will bring suit to recover possession of their property? 

If this should happen, conditions would become unsettled 
and the value of railroad stocks and securities would be de- 
pressed to such an extent as might lead to a panic. The prin- 
cipal argument advanced before the committee for not fixing a 
time limit in the bill was that the fixing of such a time would 
disturb the security market and work a great hardship on the 
people who owned railroad stocks. 

I am free to say that I have never been able to appreciate 
the force of this argument. To undertake the management with 
a fixed program that all can understand to my mind means 
stability, while to begin the management with an uncertain and 
indefinite program and to continue control without letting those 
interested know what the limit will be means confusion and 
difficulty. If the roads are to be returned to their owners. I be- 
lieve that Congress should fix a definite time in which that 
should be done. To do this now at the very beginning of control 
will eliminate uncertainty and have tendency to stabilize 
securities. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. r 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask if on page 12 of the bill 
that is not provided for, where the bill provides that they shall 
be subject to all laws and liabilities, whether arising under 
State or Federal laws? 

Mr. SNOOK. I was just coming to that question; and that ts 
a thing that the committee should understand. There was 
very grave doubt in the minds of some members of the com- 
mittee whether or not the bill as originally drawn protected 
the rights of the employees in the event they should receive 
an injury and bring suit against the company. So an amend- 
ment was offered to the original draft of the bill, and I do not 
have in mind the exact wording, but it was drawn by one 
of the best lawyers on the committee, and it now carefully 
and thoroughly protects the employees of the railroads In all! 
the rights they had before the railroads were taken over. 

Mr. MASON, May I be permitted to make a suggestion to 
my colleague in regard to the question of the solicitation of 
business? Every day I have had complaints coming to my 
desk from at least one city in the State of Illinois where there 
are competing lines from shippers that since the Government 
has taken over the roads that they are unable to get the assist- 
ance they formerly had in the matter of routing their freight: 
in other words, they lack the spirit of accommodation they 
had before. That is one fact I wanted to lay before the gen- 
tleman as a member of the committee. 

Mr. SNOOK. I am glad to have the gentleman bring that 
question out, and this should be brought to the aitention of the 
Director General and the people who have the management of 
the railroads. I believe it is the wish—I know I have talked 
with him a little upon the subject—I believe it is the wish of 
the Director General and the persons having control of these 
railroads to give efficient service. 

Now, I want to say this in conclusion: I got far away from 
what I started out to say, but I want to conclude as I began. 
and that is along the line that I have not lost faith yet in the 
railroads of America. It has been said a great many times 
in this debate that the railroads have broken down and that is 
the reason for this governmental control. There are two reasons 
to my mind for this governmental control, and it is not a fact 
that the railroads of this country have broken down. I believe 
they are the best railroads and the best managed railroads in 
the world. I have traveled a little in our country and upon the 
railroads in Europe, and I want to say to you it seemed to me 
like getting back home when I came to America and got on one 
of our good, old railroad trains in this country, just like getting 
back home. This thought I want to leave with the committee; 
I do not know what other men may think, but I want to sec the 
largest ficld left to the American people for human endeavor 
that can be left. I do not believe the railroads have broken 
down, I believe that the reason for taking over these rail- 
roads was the cause that has been brought to the attention of 
Congress very many times, the congestion of freight at the 
eastern terminals on account of trying to run all the freight of 
this country over certain routes, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment was necessarily employing all the capital of this country 
in making loans for the conduct of the war so that the railroad 
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companies could not have an opportunity to float their securities. 
[Applause.* 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNOOK, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks, Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpxry]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not like 
the proposition of the Government taking over the railroads at 
this time; I think it is a mistake. I want to see this Dill 
amended in some respects, but I will vote for the bill, because 
I am like the man in the hollow log that had a bear by the 
tail, that it was not wise to let go at that time. [Laughter.] 
We have taken over the railroads. We are in the midst of a 
great war. Consequently we must support the Government in 
everything it wants that is necessary to carry on this war suc- 
cessfully. I am unalterably opposed to Government ownership 
s 9 and the gist of my remarks will be upon that sub- 
ect. í 


THE WORLD'S EXPERIENCE IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


In an article prepared by Richard Hoadley Tingley, in the 
Santa Fe Magazine, he states: 

Of the 76 political organizations that go to make up the independent 
nations and colonial dependencies of the world, 44 already have de- 

.clared themselves, as a matter of practical politics, as being in favor 
of complete er partial nationalization of their railways by taking over 
and operating some considerable portion of the mileage within their 
borders. In the balance, 32, all the railroads are still privately owned. 
Conspicuous in this latter class are 
Great Britain and the United States. 

I believe I am correct in stating that among the people of the 
United States who favor Government ownership of the country’s 
raHroads, the socialistic element is strong and predominates. 

Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, stated, in 1902: 

For the Government of the United States to acquire the 200,000 miles 
already constructed, undertake to conduct their vast operations by 
direct agency, and to extend the service with needful rapidity is a 
project of such colossal import as to incline us to place it quite outside 
the range of probability. 

Some 10 years later, when the railroad mileage had been 
largely increased in the United States, Franklin K. Lane, also 
then a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, said: 

No one who has had experience in governmental affairs will be bold 
enough to say that the vernment of the United States could. sow 
operate the 250,000 miles of railways with as much satisfaction to the 
people as the railroads themselves are now being administered. 

These were men of experience in railroad matters, and state- 
ments made by them should command the attention and respect 
of thinking men, ; s 

I wish to review, briefiy, the history of the government-owner- 
ship idea by giving comparisons and statistics in the manage- 
ment of the government-owned railroads in the various coun- 
tries of the world where the same has been and is being tried. 

It is probably not very well known by the general public that 
this country has had quite an extended experience in building, 
owning, and operating railroads. 

During the early days of railroading in the United States 
the “ sovereign State“ was considered the only medium strong 
enough or sufficiently well qualified to cope with such large 
affairs. Many of the States entered the railroad field and 
many of them experienced quite heavy losses and great burden 
by taxation for the maintenance of the roads. However, out 
of the many hundreds of miles built and operated in the past 
by the various States not a single mile is now so operated—with 
the exception of 32 miles in Texas, used as an adjunct to its 
penitentiary system. This of itself would not, as it appears to 
me, be a very conclusive argument in favor of Government 
ownership of railroads. 

Many in public as well as in private life have fixed opinions 
as to the wisdom of Government ownership of railroads; many 
write upon the subject of Government ownership of railroads. 

My attention has been called to an article written by former 
Gov. Stubbs, of Kansas, published in the Saturday Evening Post 
of June 6, 1914. 

I want to point out certain inaccuracies of the governor's 
statements in that article. 

The Governor attempted to justify Government ownership of 
railroads. He made comparisons and quoted figures in sup- 
port of his arguments, many of which were greatly overdrawn 
and inaccurate. Among other things, the Governor made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘ 


No railroad system once taken over by the Government has ever been 
permanently returned to private ownership. 


democratic Governments of 


I wish to show how incorrect the governor was in such a state- 
ment. In the past many of the States of this country have 
operated railroads that are now being operated by private cor- 
porations, and statistics and history show that in. no instance has 
State operation been successful. I quote from the Railway 
Library and Statistics, and the latest complete railway statistics 
are for the year 1916: 

The North Carolina Railroad C 1 
In 1849, and during the — fam 8 Ses aie ott lim wee 
Goldsboro to Charlotte. The State owned a large majority of the stock, 
built the road and operated it until 1871, when it was leased to the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad (now part of the Southern Railway). 
The State now derives a good pearls come. from the stock which k 
still owns tn this road. North lina also built and was at one time 
the Western North Carolina Railroad, 185 miles, from 
the Tennessee line. This road was State owned and 
operated from 1875 to 1880, when it was sold to a private company 
and afterward passed into the hands of the Southern Railway, the 
State having now no interest in the ownership. North Carolina built a 
third road, from Goldsboro to the coast, 95 miles, This was called The 
Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad. The State owned (and still owns) 
two-thirds of the stock of this company and had absolute control of its 
operation from the time of its completion, about 1856, until 1904. when 
a 95-year lease was entered into with a private company. This lease 
shortly afterward became the property of the Norfolk & Southern 

road, and since has been operated as a part of that system, the 
to deriving a handsome income from its stock holdings under the 

North Carolina presents, perhaps, the most striking example of 
State ownership and operation that this country affords, both 
in length of lines operated and length of time as well. At one 
time the State had more than 500 miles of operation on its hands, 
and for nearly half a eentury it operated the 95 miles from 
Goldsboro to the Atlantic. Since 1904 it has had no interest 
in these operations other than to draw its interest and dividends. 
That the experience of this State so far as operation is con- 
cerned was unsuccessful nobody attempts to deny. On the other 
hand, as a result of the retention of ownership while the lines 
are being operated by experienced private eorporations as busi- 
ness enterprises, the State is receiving substantial benefit. The 
experience of the State of North Carolina in railroad ownership 
is anything but a satisfaction to that State. 

And, further, the experience of the State of Missouri in rail- 
road ownership and operation is rather a sore spot. Missourians 
do not like to have the subject mentioned. According to C. M. 
Keys, of the Wall Street Journal, this State had a hand in own- 
ing, financing, and operating several of its lines—the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, the Cairo & Fulton, 
and the Pacifie Railroad. The resulting net loss was nearly 
$25,000,000, High finance in this border State was well un- 
derstood in those early days. Mark Twain was well advised 
when he wrote The Gilded Age, and Gov. Stubbs, living so near 
Missouri, should have known about it. All these properties are 
now prosperous, They form integral parts of big western sys- 
tems. Missouri made no mistake in selecting the lines it wonld 
own and operate, but Missouri did demonstrate, at least to its 
own satisfaction, that it was unprofitable for a state to become 
a railroad promoter. i 

Massachusetts tried railroading. To pierce the Berkshire 
Mountains with a tunnel was thought to be too expensive a tusk 
for private capital. The building of the Hoosac Tunnel, there- 
fore, was undertaken by the State, and it was operated unsuc- 
cessfully several years. The property finally passed into the 
hands of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Mr. W. F. Allen, secretary of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, is responsible for the statement that the Western & At- 
lantic Railroad, 137 miles in length, was constructed and oper- 
ated by the State of Georgia and gradually became “a proliſie 
souree of loss and injury to the community that had supplied 
the funds for its construction.” It has been opernted under lease 
since 1870 and is now a part of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad, though still owned by the State. 

Further, Mr, Allen said, regarding the State ownership. in 
Pennsylvania: 

Eighty miles of railway, extending from st wnt AE ae to Columbia, 
were bullt by the State of Pennsylvania and operated unremuneratively 
by its government several years to the disgust of the people. of the State. 
The road finally was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1857, and 
forms part of its original main line. 

Seven million five hundred thousand dollars was paid by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for this line, which is said to have 
been at least twice what it was worth, but not more than a 
quarter of what it had cost the State. W. B. Wilson, historian 
of the Pennsylvania Railway, says, in referring to this line: 

The individual transporter who did not dance when the politician in 
charge of traffic piped was pincea at a great disadvantage. It became 
a potent factor for corruption and reached such an extent that tle 
transporters who would do certain things for the politicians at elections 
would have their tolls rebated to am extent that nearly always reac 
a refund of the entire amount paid. The State debt grew till bank- 
ruptcy stared the people in the face. 
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It is said that this railroad experience cost the State of Penn- 
sylvania upward of $20,000,000. 

Other instances of municipal bodies having taken up. built, 
and operated railroads might be cited, as in Cincinnati, where 
the city built and now owns—but has ceased to operate—the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 338 miles in length; also, as in 
Texas, where a little railway. 82 miles long, was built and is to 
this day being operated by the State.- This last example is the 
only case in our entire land where the State at present operates 
a railroad, 

It seems to me, in the instances just cited, there is but little 
to recommend Government ownership. 

The Panama Railroad, 47 miles long, now owned and operated 
by the Federal Government, is another instance of Government 
ownership. Some ten years ago the United States acquired this 
railroad and the steamship company as well, this being necessary 
to facilitate the construction of the canal. On the average. 
statistics show, it costs the railroads of this country about $7.700 
per mile operating expenses per year. At Panama, leaving the 
steamship company out of the calculation, it costs rather more 
than $50.000 per mile. A freight rate of almost seven times the 
United States average is charged and collected by this road. 
This is Government ownership, though. 


CANADA. 


And quite in line with my argument that the Government can 
not operate railroads in this or any other country in the world 
so successfully or economically as they can be operated by pri- 
vate ownership, I want to call attention to the railroads of 
Canada as an example. Of the 29.233 miles of railroad in 
Canada in 1913 a fraction over 6 per cent was owned and oper- 
ated by the Government—1,768 miles—the larger portion of this 
being the Intercolonial Railway, which occupies some of the 
best territory in Canada. While the Canadian Pacific, the Grand 
Trunk, and the Canadian Northern, all privately owned and 
operated roads, have been giving good accounts of themselves, 
this property, owned and operated by the Government, seldom 
pays its bare operating costs, the deficit being met by a general 
tax. W. R. Givens, in Moody’s Magazine, says that the trouble 
is “because it lives, moves, and has its being as a political 
institution.” 

A telegram from the American Consul at Ottawa, February 9, 
states as follows: 

Miles of railway operated by Dominion, 4,015; taken over from 


Seda Northern, not yet Government operated, 9,871: total, 13.386 
miles. 


Late information is to the effect that the total railway mile- 
age in Canada at the close of 1917 was about 48.000, showing a 
great increase in mileage constructed in the last four years. 

It has been said by advocates of government ownership in 
this country that such mismanagement would not happen in our 
country. 

There is every evidence, as I shall attempt to show, that Gov- 
ernment owned and operated railroads in this country would be 
the most dangerous political machine ever invented in any 
country in the world. 

Canada, whose people and their customs and habits and con- 
ditions are quite similar to those of the people of the United 
States, has had experience in government ownership of rail- 
roads. While the cost of railroad construction in the United 
States is considerably less than the cost of construction of pri- 
vate-owned roads in Canada, which is shown to be $65,182 per 
mile, the cost of construction of Government-owned railroads in 
Canada is given as $99,000 per mile, A little later on I will give 
a complete history of the financial operations of both private and 
Government-owned railroads in Canada, but wish, in passing, to 
say for every $100 of receipts by the Government-owned railroads 
of Canada they paid out $102.13, while the private-owned rail- 
roads for every $100 in receipts paid out $73.94, and it must be 
remembered this included taxes and interest paid by the private- 
owned roads which run into the millions of dollars—$3,.049,387, 
being $97 tax per mile of road owned. The Government-owned 
railroads for the year 1915 sustained a loss of 511.000.000. us is 
shown by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics of Chi- 
eago, April 12, 1916, Bulletin No. 99. at the same time paying 
no taxes or interest upon the indebtedness of the roads. 

Canada’s annual pay roll to employees is belogvy the pay roll 
of the employees of the United States. 

Before the people of the United States, through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, demand Government ownership of the 
railroads they should give most careful thought to the suecess 
or failure of government-owned roads in other countries where 
the system has been tried. 

Mr. Givens says on the subject of Government ownership: 
“Each political party when out of office charges that its poor 


results are due to the use of the railroads for the political pur- 
poses of the party in office.” This seems to be true. At any 
rate, the deplorable results of Government operation of the 
Intercolonial are too well known to require further comment. 
This road being of considerable length—about 1.400 miles—and 
operating under physical conditions so closely analogous to those 
existing in the United States, would seem to furnish all the 
object lesson necessary under the circumstances, 


FRANCE, 


Of all the countries of the world having government owner- 
ship of railroads, France shows the most striking example of 
failure. Statistics show that of something over 30,000 miles. 
of railway in France in 1914 only a little over" 5.500 miles were 
Government’ owned and operated, most of this mileage being 
the Western Railway of France, which serves the important 
western and northern Provinces and seaports and connects them 
with Paris. This line was taken over from the private company 
in 1908 and shows an increase in gross receipts, but the operat- 
ing expenses and accumulated deficit from operation have also 
increased at an alarming pace. These statistics relate to a time 
prior to the outbreak of the war. Net earnings seem to be on 
the toboggan slide, as will be scen from the following table: 


Table as shown by French statistics, in millions of france. 


Gross 
earnings, 


Not 


earnings. Deficit. 


888882 
-Oroa 
82-22 
2 4 


During this period, while the deficit from operation was piling 
up, 2 most deplorable condition existed in the physical operation 
of the property; fewer and slower passenger trains, irregular 
service, lack of fidelity to schedule, scarcity of freight cars. im- 
paired roadbed, and other like ailments have affected the prop- 
erty; in other words, the property has become run down at the 
In commenting on the situation, Paul Leroy Beaulieu, an 


heel. 
eminent French economist. said in 1912: 

Everyone knows the deplorable result of the management of the 
company of the West by the State, At the end of three gz h Govern- 
ment ownership appears to be a public calamity and a basta disaster. 

A greater number of accidents occurred because of the run- 
down condition of the line than was the case on well-equipped 
railroads. 

The total deficit from the operation of Government-owned rail- 
roads in France, from 1908 to 1913, was upward of $70,000,000. 
ae must be remembered this is Government ownership of rail- 
roads. 

The population of France for each mile of railroad line in 
1913 was 1,241, or more than three times that of the United 
States. 

In France, in 1912, there were 25,319 miles of railroad. The 
average yearly wage per employee was $212.77, or 68 cents per 
day, or $4.08 per week of six days. The freight rate charge 
averaged 1.37 conts per ton-mile. 

It will be remembered that the Government owns a large per- 
centage of the railroads in France, and their financial history is 
such as would be most discouraging to any nation contemplating 
Government ownership of railroads. ‘ 

The operating ratio in France between private-owned and 
Government-owned railroads is as follows: Private-owned rail- 
roads averaged 53.8 per cent, and increased to a maximum of 
58.4 per cent in 1912 and 1913; while on Government-owned rail- 
roads the increase was from 56.4 per cent to 89.4 per cent. 

On the Government-owned roads in France there were so many 
accidents the staff and the public became so frightened that the 
express trains on the main lines, already the slowest in France, 
were decelerated to a timing that had been abandoned as inade- 
quate years before. The service in general was poor. While 
compensation for accidents under private management amounted 
to a loss of from four to five hundred thousand dollars per year, 
under Government ownership in 1913 it amounted to more than 
$2,000,000, 5 

The Minister of Public Works of France publicly criticized 
the State administration as a “ frightful fraud,” and the Senats 
passed unanimousl) a resolution beginning as follows: The 
deplorable situation of the State system, the insecurity and 
irregularity of its workings,” and so forth. It is most probable 
that the French Senate and Minister of Public Works knew what 
they were talking about. 
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Paul Leroy Benulieu gives the reason for the deplorable situ- 
ation as follows: 7 

In the first place, it is the abuse of formalism and red tape, with all 
the delays which follow, and which are directly in conflict with cam- 
mercial needs; in the second place, it is lack o SDI the directors 
and all of the chiefs of the service change at the will of the ministers, 
whilst. in private companies the higher personnel is maintained a long 
time fulfilling the same functions; next. it is the political influence 
which enters into the choice and advancement of the personnel; it is, 
MANY: iack of discipiine, which also results from political influence at 
work. 

He further states: 

As for formalism and red tape, on the eve of the handing over of the 
railroads to the State, there were 1,525 employees in the central office. 
Within three years thereafter the number had increased to 2,587. The 
single service of the accounting general was increased by 70. persons 
directly after the purchase by the State, and this was-due largely to 
political pressure and pong to excessive red tape. For example, in 
the Caen division. in the preparation of the pay sheets, which under 
private ownership took 9 persons 3 days, or a total of 27 days’ work 
under the State administration took 12 persons six days, or a total o 
72 days’ work. Proportionate increases in the number of employees 
were made all awong the line, too numerous here for me to mention. 
Salaried officers, 83 in number under private ownership, 90 persons 
under Government ownership. Increased wages to employees., in- 
creased number of employees, and Increased freight an age r 
charges wera the results of Government ownership of railroads, wbich 

is true all over the world on Government-owned roads. 

But this is Government ownership of railroads. 

Under private ownership the question of fast trains is one 
to which careful consideration has been given all over the world. 
Great Britain in 1888 had greatly increased the speed of her ex- 
press trains, and America promptly followed with the Empire 
State Express and the Atlantic City flyers. The French com- 
panies took up the challenge and put on trains from Paris to 
Calais and te the Belgian and Spanish frontiers and held their 
own with anything operating in England or America. 

I have just shown that under State ownership France reduced 
the speed of her passenger trains because of the run-down con- 

dition of the Government-owned roads, there being no money in 
France to keep in good condition the roads and equipment. The 
only way to obtain money for the same would be by direct taxa- 
tion on the people or increased freight and passenger rates. But 
this is Government ownership of railroads. 

I wish to give here a comparison of the wages and freight rates 
and operating costs of railroads in several of the principal coun- 
tries of the world, beginning with the United Kingdom. The 
latest reliable statistics in Europe obtainable are for the year 
1913. and in fact in some instances prior to that time. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


In 1913 the number of miles of railroad in the United Kingdom 
was 23,691. The average yearly pay per employee was $364.17, 
and figured on the basis of 313 working days per year it will be 
seen that the wages averaged $1.16 per day, or $6.96 per week of 
six days. The freight charge in the United Kingdom was 2.23 
cents per ton-mile. 

GERMANY. 

In Germany for the year 1913 the number of miles of railroad 
was 39.513, of which 86,538 were State owned. The average 
yearly pay was $409 per employee, or $1.30 per day, or $7.80 
per week of six days. The freight charge was 1.37 cents per 
ton-mile. 

The population of Germany in 1913 was 66,716,000. The area 
of Germany is 208.780 square miles, The population per square 
mile was 320 people, while that of the United States is but 30 
people. The population of Germany was 1,698 for each mile of 
railroad, while that of the United States is but 381. 

It will be borne in mind that the freight rates of Germany are 
double those of the United States, with a daily wage scale but 
one-half that of the United States, and with a population in 
Germany per mile of line nearly four times that of the United 
States it can readily be seen that if the population of the 
United States per mile of railroad line was equal to that of 
Germany the freight hauled by our railroads would be equiva- 
lent to four times that of the tonnage hauled at present. There- 
fore the percentage of cost per ton-mile would undoubtedly be 
less than at present. 

RUSSIA, 

Russia in 1910 had 41,612 miles of railroad. Her annual pay 
roll for employees was $211, or 67 cents per day, or $4.02 per 
week of six days. Her freight rate charge was 0.94 cent per 
ton-mile. 

Russia's population per mile of railroad line in 1913 was 3.380, 
yet her freight charge per ton-mile was far in excess of ours. 

SWITZERLAND. > 


Switzerland in 1915 had 3.224 miles of railroad. Her annual 


Wage per man was $387, or $1.23 per day or $7.38 per week of 
six days. Her freight rate charge was 2.64 cents per ton-mile, 
and in spite of this enormous freight rate charge her Govern- 
ment owned and operated railroads had a deficit of $2,500,000. 
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JAPAN. 

Japan in 1915, with 5.585 miles, largely narrow-gauge roads, 
Government owned but capitalized at $25,000 per mile more 
than the capitalization of the railroads of the United States— 
$88,104 per mile, as against a little less than $63,000 per mile 
in this country—has an annual wage scale of $115.16 per year, 
or 87 cents per day or $2.22 per week of six days. Her freight 
rate is 0.85 cent per ton-mile, or 20 per cent above that of the 
rons States. She has a terminal charge of 11 cents addi- 

onal, 

Under private ownership all over the world there is jealousy 
and strife for more and better equipment. Governments are 
slow to adopt modern methods and equipment. One of the best 
proofs of this assertion is shown by the wonderful modern 
equipments of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and the 
St. Paul & Puget Sound Railways, spanning the prairies and 
tunneling the Rocky and Cascade Mountains, the last-named 
road in the last two years having cquipped 445 miles of their 
main lines through Montana and Idaho with electricity, the 
most modern improvements, finest roadbeds, and most powerful 
electrical engines to be found in the world. 

I have traveled over these ronds many times within the last 
few years and twice during the year 1917. 

The power with which the monster engines are operated is 
taken from the flow of water heretofore gone to waste in these 
great mountain States—a great saying of fuel to the world, so 
badly needed at this time and so strongly recommended by the 
Administration for conservation. Competition is the life of 
trade. 

The improvement and extent of government-owned railroads 
throughout the world is moved by political influence largely, 
and does not always accommodate the greatest number of the 
people. Branch lines are usually built by political influence. 

At this point I wish to say railroad construction in many 
parts of the country by government ownership, as stated before, 
has proven to be unwise, and I call attention to the Government- 
owned-railroad construction of Australia. 

It has been stated by eminent authority that railroads in 
Australia undoubtedly have been built to backward districts - 
where private ownership never would have touched. Some 46 
miles of branch lines were built in Australia, and a report of 
the Victorian State Railways of 1907 states that they were con- 
structed at a cost of $1,833,000, and that they were closed to 
traffic at various dates between 1898 and 1904, and later aban- 
doned altogether, because gross receipts failed to cover operat- 
ing expenses. This is government ownership though. 

There is a vast difference between the management of rail- 
roads by the power of state where a monarchial form of goy- 
ernment prevails and that of a country having a republican 
form of government. In a monarchy the heads of government 
remain in office quite indefinitely and direct the management of 
the state-owned railroads, while in a republic the chiefs may 
change as often as the head of the government—and that does 
not change often enough to suit some of us. [Laughter.} 

For instance, the King of Prussia is really the head of the 
railroads, as he is head of the army and navy, and this power 
does not change during the life of the King. In such cases 
political influence may not be so great as in a country with a 
republican form of government. 

Lack of discipline in the management of great corporations 
such as our railroads is more likely to be found where political 
influence controls than where private ownership prevails. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The railroads of the United States comprise 250,233 miles of 
main lines for the year 1916—there were 387,000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States, which includes double, treble, and 
quadruple tracks, as well as switches. On the 250,233 miles of 
main lines there were employed more than one and three-quar- . 
ter millions of men. The annual pay roll for the year 1916— 
that of 1917 being not yet available—to employees averaged 
$887.37 per year, or $2.83 per day, or $16.98 per week of six 
days. The freight-rate charge was 0.714 of a cent per ton-mile. 
In other words. the wage scale is the highest of that paid to 
railroad employees of any country in the world and the freight 
rate the lowest. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that, in addition to 
the cost of operating expenses, our railroads paid heavy taxes; 
which is not true of Government-owned roads. The Govern- 
ment-owned railroads of ali the countries of the world are ex- 
empt from taxes, while the taxes pald by the railroads of the 
United States, as shown by a report of the Bureau of Railway 
Economies, published in the city of Washington, D. C., Miscel- 
laneous Series No. 25, page 17. paid in the year 1914, per mile 
operated, $572, or a total of $1438,133,276, on 250,233 miles of 
line. 


1918. 
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It must be borne in mind that in the statistical abstracts of 
the various countries of the world in which are shown the 
‘operating expenses of the Gdvernment-owned roads, this item 
of taxes in this country does not enter into the operating costs; 
therefore the Government-owned roads have that advantage in 
their reports of operating costs over the reports of privately 


- owned roads. The comparisons are unfair and unjust to private 


ownership unless this item be taken into consideration. 

Again, let me say that in Germany, where 95 per cent of all 
the railroads are government owned and operated, the wage 
seale is but one-half that of the United States and the freight 
rate double that paid by shippers of the United States. 

The idea of Government ownership catches many of our peo- 
ple; has become a fad. But before being put into operation the 
most serious thought should be given to the question. 

I make this speech upon Government ownership for the rea- 
son that the bill now before the Congress, and especially the one 
presented by the Administration, was sugar-coated from top to 
bottom with Government ownership. 

It can be shown in every instance, by comparisons with other 
countries, that Government-owned and operated railroads have 
failed to show good results, and invariably the people have been 
called upon, by taxation, to meet deficits in the operation of the 
roads, while, on the other hand, freight rates have been greatly 
increased over the rates prevailing under private ownership. 

Should the railroad property of the United States be taken 
over by the Government, it must be remembered that about one- 
eighth of all the taxable property of the country will be stricken 
from the tax roll, and the people owning the remainder of the 
taxable property will pay increased taxes to meet the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the municipal. county, State and Na- 
tional affairs, and will pay some $20.000,000,000 for railroads as 
well. At a time when this Government has gone, and is still 
going, into debt to an extent undreamed of heretofore, some 
serious thought should be given to this important move, namely, 
Government ownership of railroads. 

The idea of Government ownership of railroads is socialistic 
in the extreme; and for 2,000 years the socialistic Ideas through- 
out the world have very largely failed. 

BELGIUM. 


The Railway Library and Statistics of 1914, page 210, states: 
22 Belgium, with its 2,684 miles of State-owned and its 2.000 — 
sh oie rer owned lines, the operating ratio of the former was 65 pe 
while that of the latter was 45 per cent. Allowing for tateieat 
on the Investment, the deficit of the State-owned lines, it is estimated 
by E. A. Pratt, would amount to $14,000,000 yearly. 

On page 449 of the Railway Library these statistics are 
referred to as being for the last year reported, 1912, and gives 
the cost of construction per mile of the Government-owned rail- 
roads in Belgium as $192,000. It gives the freight rate per 
ton-mile as 1.13 cents. Railway employees received in wages 
$250.20 per year, or $4.81 per week. The ratio of expenses to 
earnings was 69.68 per cent, while in Holland the ratio of 
expenses, compared with earnings, was 85,33 per cent, both of 
which are excessively high. 

In a recent writing by Col. Ed. F. Browne, entitled“ Social- 
ism or Empire a Danger,” is found the following language, in 
chapter 1, page 7: 

. TRE OBJECTS DESIRED EY THE FOUNDERS OF THR UNION, 

Separation from England, the * of unequal and unjust taxation, 
business restriction and regulation, and undue investigation of the pri- 
vate businoss affairs of citizens, 

Instructions of the delegates: sent to the Continental Congress all 
ind‘cate business unrest. 

War declared July 6, 1775, over these business conditions. 

The business freedom demanded by the Colonies not granted in a 
monarehy or empire. 

Refusal of Portawent to consider requests ended in political free- 
dom belng declared July 4, 1776, one ycar after the war commenced. 

An effort made to establish u government giving private incentive 
freedom from Government control. 

Such, Mr. Browne states, was the intention of our forefathers 
who fought and suffered so much privation for thè freedom of 
our country. If this be true, those who would have Government 
ownership are certainly drifting far afield from the intention of 
our forefathers. 

That the ownership or operation of railroads by the Govern- 
ment would be bad because of the political influence I believe 
is borne out by the facts as they can be presented. 

It will be remembered that in general elections the plurality 
given to a candidate for President for many years past has 
reached from about 7,000 to 500.000 votes, and when it is con- 
sidered that Government ownership of railroads, telephones, 
telegraphs, and water and other transportation lines will bring 
political pressure to bear on practically the entire number of 
men on the Government pay roll it is time to stop and think. 

Last year the employees, civil service, telephone, telegraph, 
railway (both steam and electric), water transportation, 


nud | extravagant notions! 


express companies, numbered about 3,500,000. Of this number 


about 500,000 were under civil service, 225,000 were employed 
by the telephone and telegraph companies, 200,000 by the water- 
transportation companies, and 1,950,000 by the railroad com- 
panies. 

It will- be seen that the majority of these people were employed 
by the great corporations of the country that will come un ler 
Government control if the people decide upon Government own- 
ership or Government control and operation of the railroads. 

Does any man doubt, if these employees were under the con- 
trol of the Government, that great pressure would be brought 
to bear upon the Government officials for increased wages and 
fewer hours for a day’s work, and that weak politicians in times 
of campaign excitement (as was the case in the recent past) 
would yield to pressure and thus cement together the people 
making such demands, in the support of a political party, and 
then make the general public pay the bill, either by direct taxa» 
tion or increased rates upon the railroads? 

No such political power should be granted to any political 
party or any set of individuals in a political party. 

This is a question of the greatest importance to the people of 
this country and one worthy of most careful thought. 

The condition of the railroads of this country right now is 
critical. The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed the 
maximum rate of freight the railroads may collect. A political 
party in Congress has fixed the minimum-wage scale for a cer- 
tain elass of railway employees, which has greatly increased 
the operating costs of the railroads. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has declined (and stands like a stone wall) to grant: 
the requests of the railroads for increased freight rates sufficient 
to meet the increased outlay of the companies. And the result 
is that more miles of railway are in the hands of receivers 
than ever before, and others are on the brink of bankruptcy. 
They have no money with which to add necessary improvements 
of rolling stock or terminals, and the result is, as is now well 

known, that the railroads at the present time are unable to 
handle the business offered. To me it appears that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Congress of the United States 
for the past ten years have not dealt fairly with capital in- 
vested in the railroads of our country, and some relicf must be 
given or railroad securities will go to the“ dum dum bowwows.” 

At the close of the calendar year 1917, as shown by the Rail- 
way Age of January 4, 1918, there were in the hands of receivers 
17,773 miles of main-line railroads, a fraction over 7 per cent of 
the total mileage of the United States, which is an exceptionally 
“| high percentage of the total, financially embarrassed. To this 
must be added the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, which road 
went into receiver’s hands January 26—2.580 miles, or a total 
of 20,353 miles. The estimated value of these roads is shown by 
the Railway Library to be about $60,000 per mile, or more than 
a total of $1,221,000,000. 

This is conclusive evidence that at this time the laws of the 
country are not aiding the railroads but are detrimental to their 
success, 

In fact in this very bill is contemplated an appropriation by 
the Government of the United States of $500,000,000, undoubtedly 
to be followed by greatly increased appropriations, for the pur- 
pose of adding to the railroads needed rolling stock, terminals, 
and all kinds of equipment and improvements to properly handle 
the business of the country. And at the same time there is pend- 
ing before this House another bill authorizing the appropriation 
of $500,000,000 and the creation of a corporation, the purpose of 
which and the use of which money by that corporation is chiefly 
to loan money to the railroads of the country that are unable 
to borrow money from the banks and trust companies, becanse of 
the fact that railroad securities are not desirable in the money 
markets. 

In railroad legislation in the past 10 years the pendulum has 
swung too far against the railroads, and must swing back or 
bankruptcy must follow and the general public pay the bill. 

Control of business by Government is socialistic agitation 
or executive ambition. Careless legislation has already given 
greater executive control than has been intended. 

The greatest danger to a Republic is hasty, hysterical action 
on the part of the people, and especially on the part of Con- 
gress, Franklin said: 

Should we give cxecutive power to the President that we would fear 
in others’ hands? 

Control of our great industries makes our executive depart- 
ment altogether too dominant a power, and threatens the very 
foundation of our good Government. This Government-control 
hysteria has gone so far to the extreme that there is a bill now 
pending before the House of Representatives for the taking over 
of th2 strect railways of this city. Who would dream of such 
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While it is claimed that the railroads of Germany come nearer 
being a success in the hands of the Government than do the rail- 
roads of any other country in the world Government controlled 
and operated, it must be conceded that in the cost of operation 
on these roads no taxes are paid to local, State, or General Gov- 
ernment, The Government of Germany operates her railroads in 
a different manner, in some rspects, to that of any other Gov- 
ernment of the world. For instance, the German railroads are 
used as a tariff wall. A cheaper freight rate is given on goods 
manufactured for export, shipped from an interior town in Ger- 
many to a seaport, than is given on the same goods between the 
two points of shipments which are to be consumed in Germany, 
thus encouraging exports in both manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. While, on the other hand, practically a double 
freight rate is charged from a seaport town in Germany to a 
point interior on imported goods as against domestic goods 
shipped between the same two points. This, together with Ger- 
many’s tariff laws, operates as a very high protective tariff. 


AUSTRIA. 


Austria in 1913 had 14,185 miles of railroad. Her annual wage 
scale was $322, or $1.03 per day. or $6.18 per week of six days. 
Her annual deficit on Government-owned roads was about 
$25,000,000. 

In a historical sketch of Government ownership of railroads 
in foreign countries, by W. M. Ackworth, published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May, 1917, on page 17, this statement will be found: 

They are all alike in the fact that political, and especially military, 
reasons compelled the State to make railways which private enterprise 
was not prepared to undertake.. They are alike, too, in the fact that the 
tendency has swayed beck and forth as between State and private owner- 
ship. ustria at one time sold to private companies a number of rail- 
ways that had been built by the State. Nowadays, having bought most 
of them back again, it owns 80 per cent of the total. One incident of 
the transfer deserves to be related. The Kaiser Ferdinand Nordbahn was 
an old and very rick company. Its dividends for the previous five years 
had average’ over 12 per cent. It was taken over in 1906, In 1910 
the president of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies described the result 
as follows: We have always been in favor of the State taking over 
the railways, but if we had been able to foresee the results of the man- 
agement I assure you we would have hesitated a little longer. We are 
still in favor of the principle, but it does seem to us that our Govern- 
ment has performed n remarkable feat when it has succeeded in creating 
a deficit on the Northern Railway. The Government have enlisted an 
army of new employees; they have gone much too far in the matter of 
reduction of hours of labor; instead of commercial management they 
have appointed lawyers to posts that require business men or experts; 
they have established an entirely unpracticable bureaucracy. At the 
present moment we are face to faco with a deficit of 828.000.000. There 
would be no deficit at all if the return from our railways were that 
which it ought to be. I regret that absolute imbecility has characterized 
the taking over of our service.” 

This statement was made by high authority in Austria and 
ought to have some weight in the argument against Government 
ownership of railroads. But this is Government ownership. 


STATE OWNERSHIP FAILED IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


After a record of deficits, politics, inefficiency, bad service, 
and bad management, most of the lines in Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
and Argentina have been leased to private companies. All the 
larger Republics of South America at some time have tried 
Government ownership of railways. Most of them have aban- 
doned the policy as an absolute failure. 

The private-owned roads of South America for every $100 of 
gross receipts have spent from $31 to as high as $68, while the 
Government-owned roads for every $100 of gross receipts have 
spent from $121 to $164. This contrast between the cost of 
operation of private-owned and Government-owned roads in 
these southern Republics is exceedingly striking, and should be 
taken as an evidence of the inability of a government, because 
of the political influence, to successfully operate railroads. 

Nearly every country in the world within the last decade has 
materially increased the freight rates on its railroads, and 
especially on government-owned roads, while the Government 
of the United States, through the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rate fixing in this country, has per- 
mitted the railroads to make little or no advance in their freight 
and passenger rates, though the cost of operating expenses, 
chiefly due to increased wages to their employees, has greatly 
increased. The result is that the railreads of the United States, 
because of adverse railroad legislation by our Federal Govern- 
ment, are run down and do not have sufficient equipment, freight 
cars, and locomotives to handle the business of the country. 

I could give in detail the cost of operation and the total re- 
ceipts of practically every country in the world, and it would 
show greater cost in operation on government-owned roads than 
on private-owned roads. This might add to the information 
already given, but the time granted me for this speech will not 
permit. I wish, however, to say that I have been unable to find, 


after long and diligent search, a single instance of railroad, 
government owned, controlled, and operated, that equaled, in 
efficiency and economy and the service rendered, that of private- 
owned railroads. 

The Civil War was one of the most terrible of all wars in the 
history of the world. 

When it occurred there were 36,000 miles of railroad in this 
country. Our Government, during its four years’ duration, took 
control of 2,100 miles, about 6 per cent of the total mileage. 

We declared war on Germany in April, 1917, and no railroad 
in the United States as yet has declined to comply with any or 
all requests or orders of the Government. Yet in less than nine 
months’ time our Government has taken over all the railroads. 

Several questions are involved: 

First. What is its significance? 

Second. What will be the effect financially? 

Third. What will be the effect on efficiency of transportation? 

Fourth. What will it cost the taxpayers? 

Fifth. What will it cost the people to let go? 

That the railroads have not been overly prosperous for the past 
three years is shown by their net receipts during that time, 
which were as follows. 

Net earnings on investments: 


Per cent. 
1915__ — 4.09 
1916__ 5. 80 
i A A a EE SER SECIS REIS eS RENE SS, 5. 72 


5. 20 


Not a high rate of income on invested capital. Not sufficiently 
high to attract money. 

Where is all this money coming from that is being called for 
by the Government for all these enterprises? There was $50,- 
000,000 asked for the other day for building houses in shipyards ; 
another. of $100,000,000, asked for some other purpose. When 
thinking this over, there occurred to me one of the finest illus- 
trations in the world as to where this money is coming from, It 
reminds me of an old darkey that was sick and about to die, 
who sent for his minister to write his will. He said to the 
minister,“ Put down $250 for my beloved daughter.” And the 
minister wrote it down. “ Now, put down $350 for the church.” 
The minister said to the family, “Ain’t it wonderful how this 
man retains his consciousness to de last?“ He then turned to 
the minister and said, “ Now, put down $1,000 for my good wife. 
I came mighty near forgetting dat woman.” The minister said, 
“Look here, Brudder Jones, where is all this money coming 
from?” “Dat is none of your business where it’s coming from. 
Put down what I tells you and den let ‘em find it.“ [Laughter.] 

The Government is going to find its money somewhere, and 
the people will pay the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would thank the gentleman if he would 
yield me 10 minutes more. I do not like to keep you so late, but 
I have a little more to say that is important, and I will conclude 
in half that time if I can. : 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman, and I will try to 
conclude in less time than 10 minutes. 

And in closing I want to say, gentlemen, that our Secretary 
of the Treasury, a gentleman for whom I have the highest 
esteem, has now had imposed upon him not only the duties of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but he is chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It seems to me that there is sufficient 
responsibility there to employ one man’s entire time. Again, 
he is made Director General of the railroads of the country; 
und. again, he is to be made chairman of this great corporation 
which is to loan not only to the railroads but to all the indus- 
tries of this country money that under existing law the Federal 
reserve banks now can not loan, not having authority of law. 
I presume I will vote for all those bills, but I fear the responsi- 
bility placed upon the Secretary of the Treasury by being at the 
head of those four great institutions to handle the governmental 
affairs of this country will result in one of two things—either 
an overworked Secretary of the Treasury or omission of duty. 

And I will say, gentlemen, there must be some end to all this 
expenditure of money by this great Government. And we 
should hesitate when we are revolving in our minds the ques- 
tion of taking over the railroads of this country to be Govern- 
ment owned and Government operated. No such responsibility 
has ever been placed upon any people on the face of the earth; 
and in every instance—and I defy successful contradiction— 
where State or Government owned or controlled railroads have 
been tried it has proven a failure and will prove a failure here, 
if tried, by the Government of the United States, X 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 8 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Jonxsox of Ken- 
tucky having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Rarxey, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee hud had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the opera- 
tion of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 


RELIEF OF MAIL CONTRACTOR, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 3689. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill S. 8689. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 80 minutes on the subject of 
the fuel-conservation order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tllinois 
asks unanimous consent thut on next Monday, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and disposition of business on 
the Speaker's table, he be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ESCH. This muy not be concluded by Saturday night. 

Mr. RAINEY. In that event, at the conclusion of the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CHOCTAW INDIANS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 9961, which was referred through an error to the 
Committee on Appropriations be rereferred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 9961 be rereferred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. The clerk at the Speaker's 
table says that reference was made by mistake. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I will have to move to 
adjourn. 


{After a 


RELIEF OF MAIL CONTRACTOR. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill S. 3689. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How much time is it going to take? 

Mr. BORLAND. It ought not to take any time at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is it? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a Senate bill. by which the Postmaster 
General wants to adjust a mail contract. It has passed the 
Senate and has been before the House commitee and was favor- 
aby reported back. and the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has tried to get it up several 


times. 5 
Mr. FORDNEY. I trust the gentleman will not offer that, 
as I will be obliged to object. 


Mr. BORLAND. Very well. I will withdraw it. 
ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


Journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 20, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report showing the number of 
documents received and distributed by the Treasury Department 
during the calendar year ended December 31. 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
952), was taken from the Speaker's table. referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees. delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9898) to establish in the Coast 
Artillery Corps of the Regular Army an Army mine-planter serv- 
ice, reported the same without amendment. accompanied by a 
report (No. 322), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, ANTHONY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9902) to amend section 8 of 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917. reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 323). which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. QUIN, from the Commiitee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9903) to provide for restoration to 
their former grades of enlisted men discharged to accept com- 
missions, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 324), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 


BEEORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk. and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House. as follows:“ 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs. to 
which was referred the bill (H R. 1873) for the relief of Thomas 
Campbell, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 320), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10027) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war. reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No $21). whieh said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9953) granting a pension to John C. Thompson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred tu the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8019) granting a pension to Christ Clausen; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions. and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By. Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10021) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Mahoning River in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee oh Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (E. R. 10022) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the site and building 
now under construction thereon, known as the Arlington Hotel 
property; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 10023) providing for the 
sale and disposal of public lands within the area heretofore sur- 
veyed as Tenderfoot Lake. State of Wisconsin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (II. R. 10024) to authorize the coin- 
age of 2-cent pieces, and for other purposes; to the Commiitee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10025) to declare certain 
alien children naturalized citizens of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a hill (H. R. 10026) to amend section 858 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10027) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
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Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10028) providing 
for the registration of designs; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10029) au- 
thorizing the Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any of 
them, residing in the State of Washington and west of the sum- 

mit of the Cascade Mountains, to submit to the Court of Claims 
certain claims growing out of treaties and otherwise; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) authoriz- 
ing the readmission to the United States of certain aliens who 
have been conscripted or have volunteered for service with the 

military forces of the United States or allied forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Nes. 249) 
for the appointment of three members of the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: Resolution (H. Res. 253) for the procurement 
of a service flag to designate the Members of the House enlisted 
in the armed forces of the United States; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND; A bill (H. R. 10030) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel J. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10031) granting an increase of pension to 
E. L. Gilley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10032) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim Whitson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10083) granting a pension to Sophena S. 
Bohley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10034) granting a pension to Miner How- 
ard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10035) granting a pension to Allen Wright; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10036) for the relief of the heirs, assigas, 
and legal representatives of William Watson; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 10037) granting an increase 
of pension to Anthony O'Grady; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 10038) granting an increase 
of pension to Augustus McClaflin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10039) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Wilson, 2d; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10040) granting un increase 
of pension to David W. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10041) granting a pension to 
Alice Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10042) 
granting an increase of pension to James Stapleton; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10043) 
granting a pension to John Gibbons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10044) for the relief of 
Alice Linn Edwards; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 10045) granting a pension 
to Jonas Bolen, alias James Bolen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10046) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Tomlinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 10047) granting an increase of 
pension to William Tomlinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting a pension to 
John Haiglit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 10049) granting a pension to 

Sarl W. Newlon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10050) granting a pension to Arzanna 
Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 10051) granting a pension to 
Harry L. Frizzell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10052) granting a pension to William O.“ 
Peck; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 10053) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. McCabe; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. - 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10054) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George W. Strayer; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 10055) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10056) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry F. Sager; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions., 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 10057) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen H. Leonard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10058) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nelson J. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10059) granting a pension to Missouri 
Ruth Justice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 10060) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Wentink; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


.| sions, 


By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10061) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bennett M. Tracy; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10062) granting a pension to John F. 
Mossberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows > 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the United Mine 
Workers of America, indorsing Senate bill 2854; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), memorial of the various organizations of 
railroad employees, asking Congress not to fix a certain time 
when the railroads of the country shall be turned back to their 
owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, asking that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be allowed to retain its powers in rate 
hearings and regulations, and asking that definite dividends be 
not assured the stockholders of the railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the West Side Protestant 
Churches, Waterloo, Iowa, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabitation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Fulkerson 
and 26 other citizens of Defiance, Mo., urging the repeal of the 
zone system for second-class postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence in the case of Mrs. Mary A. Bechtel, 
guardian of Sohpena S. Bohley, child of William Bohley ; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case of Allen Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case of E. L. Gilley ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case of Ephraim Whitson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, evidence in the case of Samuel J. Vaughn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case of Miner Howard; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Thursday Club 
of Bowie, Tex.; the Fortnightly Club of Sharon, Mass.; the 
Community Association of Crawfordsville, Ind.; the Woman's 
issionary Society of the United Presbyterian Church of Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; the Century Club of Wichita Falls, Tex.; the 
Romeo Monday Club, of Romeo, Mich.; the Minneapolis Branch, 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; the Sorosis Club of St. Peter, Minn.; the Business 
Men’s League of Hot Springs, Ark.; the Current Events Club 
(federated), of Madison, Ind.; the Corning Clionian Circle, of 
Corning, N. Y., the Woman's Club of Racine, Wis.; the Woman's 
Club of Beaver Dam, Wis. ; the Penelopean Club, Cadillac, Mich. ; 
and the Lakeside Club, of Manistee, Mich., protesting against 
the postal increase on periodicals, as contained in the war-reve- 
nue act, and demanding the repeal of such increased rates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HILLIARD: Memorial of the Pueblo Trades and 
Labor Assembly, indorsing House bill 1654, granting an increase 
of pay to post-office clerks and letter carriers: to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolutions of the Croatians and Slovenians 
of the copper country, Michigan, at a mass meeting held at Calu- 
met, Mich., urging a Slovenian republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Resolution of a meeting held 
at International Falls, Minn., expressing their adherence to the 
letter and spirit of the fuel order and suggesting that enemy 
aliens be required to cut wood on days when industries are idle; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Bohemian National Alliance, urging the 
formation of a Czecho-Slovak state; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the city com- 
mission of St. Augustine, Fla., urging Government improvement 
of the Florida Coast Line Canal; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. ~ 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany House bill 9891; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of David A. Fair- 
weather and 37 other rural mail carriers, of North Dakota, 
asking for increase in compensation ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 20, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee for Divine inspira- 
tion. Fit us for the duties of this day. We would wait before 
Thee as those who look for the larger life and know that in 
the unfolding of Thy plans there is a Divine purpose in all 
the movements of this mighty Nation. Fit us for the issues and 
for the final result and for the glory of the purpose that Thou 
hast in us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of War submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation of $2,500,000 required by the Quar- 
termaster Corps for mileage to officers and contract surgeons, 
ete. (S. Doc. No. 176), which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation in the amount of $400 for an additional clerk 
of class 1 (S. Doc. No. 175), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I have a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of Tacoma, Wash., relating 
to water-power matters. I shall not have the resolution read 
and printed in the Record, but it asks that in any water-power 
legislation that Congress may pass authority shall be given to 
the several States and legal subdivisions thereof to condemn 
the rights of any licensees, and also-calls attention to the 
fact that under our law municipalities are permitted to and do 
reguiate the rights of public-service corporations, and asks 
that they be not interfered with. 

I also find that the City Council of Seattle have passed a 
similar resolution. 

I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation providing for the running of railroad tracks 
directly opposite the Lucy Webb Hayes National Training 
School and the Sibley Memorial Hospital in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the North Dakota 
State Dairymen’s Association, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation fayoring oleomargarine and discriminating 
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against butter and other dairy products, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Art Club of Minot, N. Dak., 
praying for the repeal of the advanced second-class postage rates, 
3 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

an, = 

He also presented a petition of the North Dakota Implement 
Dealers’ Association, of Hope, N. Dak., praying for the submis- 
sion of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Yellville, Ark., praying for the repeal of the existing rates of 
postage on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Central Labor 
Union of Portsmouth, N. H., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the so-called Borland minimum eight-hour provision, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Medical Society of Dover, 
N. H., praying that advanced rank be given officers in the 
Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Ebell Society, of Santa 
Ana Valley, Cal., praying for the submission of a Federal suf- 
frage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to have the Secre- 
tary rend at the desk a telegram from the governor of the 
State of Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: — 


Denver, COLO., February 16, 1918, 
Hon. Jonx F. Snarnorn 


Senate, Washington, D. C. ; 


Woman suffrage has been very beneficial to the State of Colorado and 
its citizenship. think it a just and wise movement to extend the right 
of suffrage to the women of the Nation. p 


Jutics C. GUNTER, 
Governor of Colorado. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say in confirma- 
tion of the declarations contained in that telegram that I have 
examined as to the views of every governor of the State of Colo- 
rado and find that every one of them has given testimony to the 
beneficial effect of woman suffrage in that State. 

I wish to call attention to a few sentences that were uttered 
by one of the governors who with prophetic vision 48 years ago 
voiced what would be the result of this movement. I read from 
the Rocky Mountain Herald of January 19, 1870. It says: 


Gov. Edward Moody MeCook, of the “fighting McCooks,” as they 
were known in the Civil War, recommended woman suffrage in his mes- 
$a: to the Territorial legislature of Colorado, delivered before the 
joint session of the council (Territorial senate) and house January 4, 
1870, in which he said: 

“ Before dismissing the subject of franchise I desire to call your 
attention to one question connected with it, which you may deem of 
sufficient importance to demand some consideration at your hands before 
the close of the session. Our higher civilization has recognized woman's 
equality with man in all other respects save one, suffrage. It has been 
said that no great reform was ever made without passing through threc 
stages—ridicule, argument, and adoption. It rests with you to say 
whether Colorado will accept this reform in its first stage, as our sister 
Territory of Wyoming has done, or in the last; whether she shall be a 
leader in the movement or a follower, for the logic of a progressive 
civilization leads to the inevitable result of universal suffrage.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that in the Nation at large these 


first two stages have taken place—first, of ridicule, and, second, 
of argument; the third, of adoption, is about to be consummated. 


Since England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland have now equal 


suffrage of women, it appears to me that we can do nothing bet- 
ter for civilization and good government than to adopt it by an 
overwhelming majority in the Senate. 


DISTRICT JUDGE FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3217) providing for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the western judicial district of 
the State of North Carolina reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: . 

A bill (S. 8924) granting an increase of pension to Freeman A. 
Forbes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3925) granting a pension to Elizubeth A. Ashmead; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: y 

A bill (S. 8926) granting an increase of pension to George J. 
Trask (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. = 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 3927) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Wiese; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3928) te amend the act approved December 23. 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, Aucust 15, 1914, March 8, 1915, September 7, 
1916, and June 21, 1917; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. GORE submitted an amendment providing that hereafter 


the Secretary of the Treasury may detail medical officers of the 


Public Health Service to the Department of Agriculture for 
cooperative assistance in the administration of the food and 


drugs act, and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to the 


Agricultural appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 
RAILROAD CONTROL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 
8752. A 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee | p 


of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8752) 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a proposed amendment 
to the pending bill and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It win be so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator from South Carolina if 
he will not permit this bill to be set aside that we may act on 
the conference report upon Senate bill 8389. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator from Alabama to yield. 
This is a very important conference report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How long will it take? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It ought to take but a very few minutes. 
I submitted the conference report yesterday, and it went over 
until to-day in order that it might be printed in the Rrcorp. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is no question about the 
importance of the bill which the Senator from Louisiana has in 
charge. We should enact it as soon as possible, but I confess 
that I am not satisfied with.one of the provisions of the confer- 
ence agreement. I refer to advances of money to contractors 
and others who may become engaged in the erection of the 
structures contemplated by the bill. ‘That part of the confer- 
ence report empowers the Shipping Board to advance money 

: such terms and security *s it may deem proper to those 
who are to be engaged in this work for a term not exceeding 10 


ears. s 

j I think that is a most dangerous provision and one which 
should be eliminated from bills under consideration and from 
conference reports as well, unless rigidly safeguarded. Ad- 
vances which have been made under similar provisions of other 
laws, and particularly by the Shipping Board, as disclosed in the 
recent hearings of the Commerce Committee not yet completed, 
and advances made by the War Department to men who, having 
obtained contracts, secure these advances to build plants, having 
none when the contract was granted, have led and will lead to 
an unwise, extravagant—I fear scandalous—expenditure of 
public money. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] 
mentioned an instance yesterday in committee, occurring in his 
State, where some one having obtained a contract for manufac- 
turing war materials received an advance of millions, as he had 
no plant whatever, and it will take, of course, a very consider- 
able time to erect the structure where the materials are to be 
constructed and furnished. Such conditiens occurring with the 
best of intentions are frought with danger. 

In view of these experiences, we ought to rigidly safeguard 
the interests of the Government with reference to these ad- 
vanees, and that does not seem to have been done heretofore. 


In fact the Government may be likened to a huge vessel freighted 
with a rich cargo surrounded by pirates seeking collusion at 
times with the crew which mans it for the purpose of loot. 
Contracts demanding large advances should not be let at all 
when avoidable, and advances should be seeured as amply as 
they would be in private transactions. 

Of course, I make no reflection—I hope I do net—upon the 
conference committee, who have done their work earnestly and 
actuated by the best considerations; but before I vote for this 
conference report I want this matter explained more fully than 
can be done under present circumstances. ‘Therefore if ‘the 
report comes up at present I shall be obliged to resist it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would be very glad to explain the matter 
and would like to get the report before the Senate. 

ee VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama has 
the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I would be glad to yield 
to my friend from Louisiana for this purpose under other cir- 
cumstances, but I am not disposed to do so at this time, for this 
reason: One of the most important bills that confrents the Con- 
gress is now pending. A time limit has bee set on general de- 
bate, and general debate extends only until 2 o'clock to-morrow. 
Not only myself but other Senators desire to discuss the ques- 
tion that is now before the Senate. If there was no limit on 
debate on the railroad bill I would be glud to yield, but the 
Senate having fixed a limit on debate, I do not think it fair 
to those who desire to have a full discussion on the pending 
bill that other controverted legislation should be interjected at 
this time. Therefore I can not yield the floor. ~ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 


roceed. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, we kave declared to the 
world that we fight our armies on the battle fields of France to 
make the world safe for democracy. That is a great shibboleth 
for our soldiers to carry to the fighting line. Tt is in accord 
with the historie and fundamentul principles of our Govern- 
ment. This, the first great Republic of the world, was estub- 
lished to make democracy safe. It lives to make democracy 
safe. It must fight to make democracy safe, and no one will 
raise a contention on that score. 

But, Mr. President, we max fight to make the world safe for 
democracy on the fields of Europe, und whilst we are doing so 
should we neglect democracy in the States of Amerien? Should 
we fail to see that the great principles of our Government are 
not carried out that make the principles of democracy safe for 
our own people? 

Since the begininng of this war the Congress enn congratulate 
itself upon the fact that it has upheld the hands of the Execu- 
tive of this Government loyally und sincerely in every effort 
that he has made to carry on the wur. We can eaugratulute 
ourselves that there has been no partisan spirit shown in the 
Halls of Congress; that the Republican Party, as well as the 
Democratic Party, has responded tu the call of the Nation and 
has upheld the flag in the hands of the President of the United 
States. I do not think that there has ever been a time in the 
history of nations when a great people have been more united 
in their support of a cause than our people have been in the last 
nine months. 

Mr. President, there has been some criticism of the executive 
branch of the Government in carrying out the war powers which 
have been delegated to it by the Congress, 

Of necessity some mistakes have been made. You can not 
curry on a great business enterprise without making mistakes; 
you can not carry on a great Government without making 
mistakes, Every fair-minded man must recognize that when 
this Government was injected into the greatest war of the ages, 
without preparation and without preparedness, of necessity 
serious mistakes must be made in the mobilization of our armies 
and in the initial preparation for war; but, in my judgment, 
those mistakes have been of minor moment when vou consider 
the mobilization of the greatest army that Ameriea has ever 
raised, when you consider that we have taken the great indus- 
tries of this country out of the usual channels of trade and 
converted them into a war machine and made them effective. 
1 think it is idle to criticise the mistakes which have heen made, 
except for the purpose of pointing the way to a better method of 
accomplishing the result. I do not criticise the man who points 
out a mistake. If it is a real mistake and an honest criticism 
such action is for the benefit of the Government and for the 
good of the country. 

But, Mr. President, with all that Congress has to its credit 
in the loyal way it has upheld the hands of the President and 
supported the cause of war, I think the time has come when 
we should pause and consider whether we, holding the grent leg- 
Islative functions of this Government, have not ourselves made 
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some mistakes—not mistakes of the heart, but mistakes due to 
the generosity and the patriotism of Congress in its endeavor to 
respond at once to the needs of the Nation. 


Make the world safe for democracy.” Shall we abandon the 
safety of democracy for our own people? What makes democ- 
racy safe for the people of the United States? What makes 
democracy safe for any government in the world? The fathers 
who established this Republic solved the problem for us more 
than a century ago. They realized that a democracy which 
legislated in the forum, a democracy which responded to the 
sentiment of the hour, was not a democracy which was safe for 
the government of a people.’ On the other hand, we know that 
democracy can not be safe in the hands of an autocratic govern- 
ment; that a democracy can not be safe when the power of goy- 
ernment is placed in the hands of men, and not regulated by just 
laws. The fathers who led the Revolution against the autocratic 
Government of Great Britain realized on the one hand that the 
government of a dictator, the will of one man, could not be a safe 
government for the people. On the other hand, the French Revo- 
lution was an example that a democracy that drew its breath 
and its power from the mob in the street could not protect the 
liberty of the people. 

The Congress can not nullify the plain provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but through neglect in safeguarding them in our legis- 
lation we can in a large measure make them inoperative. The 
Constitution contemplates that all officers of importance shall 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, as a 
guard against incompetent and unworthy men exercising the 
power of government. When the Congress in its legislation 
allows men to be appointed to office by subordinate officials to 
exercise great power over the people of the country one of the 
safeguards of the Constitution has been in part abandoned. The 
Congress can confide great governmental powers to the Execu- 
tive, without defining their scope or limiting their operation, 
leaving the subordinates of the Chief Magistrate to adopt rules 
and regulations for the government of the people that have the 
force and effect of law and are often oppressive and dangerous 
in their character. When the Congress has done its full duty 
to the people, it should fully define the scope of the law and the 
terms of its enforcement in the statute as it is enacted, so all 
men may read as they run and the greatest citizen in the land 
may not trench on the rights of the humblest and all men shall 

stand equal before the law, 

More than a hundred years have rolled by since the French 
Revolution, and to-day in Europe we have the same example 
again set us. We sce the power of an autocracy—the last great 
autocracy that this world shall know—the power of the German 
Emperor, driving the world into the horrors and terrors of a 
world war for greed of power, for aggrandizement of territory 
under the despotism of a single nation, Yet, on the other hand, 
we have seen the fall of a great autocracy in Russia; we have 
seen those people attempting to establish a government for the 
people; we have seen it fall into the hands of an uncontrolled 
mob; we have seen the power of that government exercised 
without law, without checks, and without balances; we have 
seen a legislative assembly chosen by the people dispersed at the 
point of the bayonet because that government had swung from 
the power of the autocrat to the despotism of the mob. 

Our own Government possesses to-day the checks and balances 
in the Constitution of the United States that protect us from the 
despotism of the autocrat and the ruthless spirit of the mob, 
provided the Congress of the United States will uphold and 
maintain the sovereign powers created by the people of the 
United States and enshrined in the Constitution of our country ; 
but when the Congress of the United States reaches a point 
where it is prepared to abandon constitutional limitations, sur- 
render a government of law and establish a government of men, 
then there is danger ahead for the people of the United States. 

After the adoption of the Constitution the wise men of that 
day felt that there were further checks and balances that should 
be written into that instrument for the protection of the people 
of the United States, and they adopted the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution for that purpose. Article VI of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States that shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land— 

A distinct declaration in favor of a government of law and 
not a government of men. Our people even in time of war are 
entitled to a government of law, and not a government of men. 

I am not critical of what has been done in the past. If I 
were I would be critical of myself, because I have responded, as 


President and to the call of the Nation to give the Executive of 
this Government the power to conduct the war; but the war has 
been on for nine months. Speed was required in the beginning. 
The Congress did not then have the opportunity, with our fleets 
on the sea and the lives of our citizens in danger, carefully and 
deliberately to write the laws which should govern the country 
and regulate the procedure under the great powers given to the 
Executive. But that speed is no longer needed. Unlimited 
supply of money has already been given; a million and a half 
men have been enlisted in our Army; our Navy is effective and 
efficient; we can not possibly get to France within the next 
few months the soldiers that we have in the cantonments in 
America to-day. Speed in legislation is no longer required. 
The time has come when we have the opportunity to consider, 
and we should consider wisely, to deliberate, and we should 
deliberate well, before we put on the American people ill- 
considered legislation, legislation that is not drafted so that it 
will protect their fundamental rights even in time of war. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for this bill, unless it is 
amended by the Senate in some of its fundamental provisions 
that would prevent my doing so, and I am not apprehensive 
that the Senate before its final vote will agree to any such 
amendment. I feel that in the enactment of this legislation we 
should not content ourselves with merely giving general powers 
to the Executive and then allow the Executive to make the 
rules and regulations that will govern the people of the United 
States, If that had been the purpose of the people when they 
organized the Government, they would not have provided for a 
legislative assembly. We know that in order to have a 
strong Government we must delegate the executive power to 
a single head; that for the execution of the law one hand is 
more forceful and more effective than a dozen hands; but we 
know that the experience of ages has taught us that if we are 
to make laws under which our people must live, laws that shall 
be the foundation for the real government of our country, we 
must have reflected in a legislative assembly the wisdom of the 
people as voiced by their selected representatives. Safe govern- 
ment for democracy can not be accomplished in any other way. 
Abandon a government of law, and you come to the autocracy 
of Germany on the one hand or the mob of Russia on the other. 

We may adopt the pending bill, with its lack of limitations 
and its crudeness of draft, as a war measure; but when we 
step one foot beyond the period of this war, when we have car- 
ried the whole transportation system of the United States out of 
its usual channels, out of the checks and balances of established 
government, and turned it over to a one-man power, and it 
projects itself beyond the period of this war, we are establish- 
ing the machinery of oppression; we are building up an organi- 
zation for the destruction of business; we are endangering the’ 
fundamental rights of the American people; and I therefore say 
that unless the bill is limited to the period of the war and a 
reasonable time thereafter, it can not receive my support. 

I know that behind the bill stalks the shadow of two contend- 
ing forces—on the one hand, men who honestly believe that the 
great transportation problems of this country can never be 
properly solved in the interest of the people unless you have 
direct Government ownership; and, on the other hand, men who 
honestly believe that there is great danger in Government owner- 
ship, and believe that the problems of transportation can be 
better solved by Government control and private ownership. I 
say to the contending factions on both sides of that question 
that this is not the hour or the time for those problems to be 
solved ; that this is not the forum where we can deliberately and 
efficiently dispose of. those questions for the benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

Every Senator here knows how difficult it is to legislate under 
existing conditions. Every patriot—and I do not question the 
patriotism of a man who occupies a seat in this Chamber—every 
patriot, in times like these, desires his record to stand without a 
blemish before his country. He is naturally and justifiably de- 
sirous of avoiding criticism that may reflect on his loyal sup- 
port of the Government, he desires to be loyal to the flag, and to 
do his full duty to the soldier boys who fight to-day on the fields 
of France. In the hours of excitement, the hours of national 
danger, it is but natural that men’s motives may be reflected on 
by those who differ with them, that men’s attitudes may be 
misunderstood when they occupy a position which combats the 
executive head or the views of the majority that happens to re- 
port legislation to this body. It is difficult for men to rise above 
those conditions, to have that freedom of thought, that freedom 
of action, which they can and will have when this war has been 
successfully fought out for the cause of democracy. Therefore 
I say this is no hour for our Government to involve itself in 


my colleagues on this floor have responded, to the request of the | fundamental legislation; it is not the hour when we should 
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jockey for position; it is not the hour when we should use pend- 
ing legislation for the purpose of establishing a position that we 
may wish to occupy when the war is over. 

Therefore, when I say that I feel that there should be a limita- 
tion on the legislation defined in the bill, it is not because I side 
with those who favor Government ownership of railroads, ar be- 
cause I have become a partisan of those who favor Government 
control of railroads; but it is merely because I believe that the 
crudeness of the legislation, its lack of checks and balances to 
protect the people of the United States, should carry with its 
adoption a guaranty that the legislation shall be returned to 
the Congress of the United States without limitation and with- 
out checks and without embarrassments as soon as it is practi- 
cable to do so after this war is over. 

The bill provides a limitation of 18 months, and I am willing 
to accept the bill under those circumstances. I am frank to 
say that in the committee I favored a shorter time; but the com- 
mittee reached an agreement, a compromise on the question. 
and agreed to report a bill limiting the operation of this law to 
18 months after the close of the war. I accepted the compro- 
mise, and am prepared to stand by it. ; 

Mr. President, I do not think we can thoroughly and under- 
standingly discuss the pending legislation unless we consider the 
surrounding facts and circumstances that brought the bill be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

In August, 1916, a foreign military force had crossed the 
border of the United States and invaded one of our cities, and 
nad murdered some of our citizens. The Government of the 
United States was mobilizing an Army on the Mexican border. 
It was necessary for the protection of our people. At the same 
time the great railroad organizations of this country were con- 
tending with the owners of the railroads for increased wages. 
Tt appeared that a dangerous, universal railroad strike might 
occur in the United States at any time. 

A railroad strike at that time would have prevented the 
mobilization of our troops on the border, because without trans- 
portation we could not have moved the National Guard from 
the several States to the Rio Grande. At that time a bill was 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Committee providing 
for the Government’s taking charge of the railroads should that 
contingency arise; but the committee had not reported the bill. 
Tt was still under consideration when an amendment was 
offered to a supply bill, an appropriation bill of some kind, to 


take care of the situation; and that amendment was adopted 


and enacted into law. It read in this way: 


The President in time of war is empowered, the Secretary 
possession and assume Se geen an 3 or 


te t r as far — may be f all — trame for for 
the or tien GE troops, war war material, See comers. 
or for such Sa 8 co with the emergency as may be 
needful and desirabl 

That piece of legislation shows conclusively the unwisdom of 
the Congress legislating about grave matters without due con- 
sideration. No man in either Chamber of the Congress at the 
time the legislation was passed thought for one moment that 
it was giving power to the Government of the United States to 
take over the entire railroad systems of this country. It was 
passed for a purpose, and a single purpose, and that purpose 
was to enable the Government to mobilize its troops on the 
Mexican border. 

Conditions. changed.. Instead of a war with Mexico, within 
one year we found ourselves involved in the greatest war of 
history. Instead of requiring railroad transportation for the 
movement of troops, we found that the railroad systems of this 

country had broken down in the movement of war material 
to the ports on our eastern seaboard. It became necessary to 
take some action in reference to the situation; and under the 
Mexican border mobilization act, with the consent of the rail- 
roads, the President of the United States, by proelamation, took 
over the great railroad systems of the country. I say with the 
consent of the railroads” because I sat in the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce for two weeks, heard the representatives of 
the railroads testify in reference to the bill, and up te this good 
hour I have not heard one of them raise a point of objection to 
ien railroads being taken over by the Government of the United 

tes. 

More than that, I think it is clear that if the railroads of the 
United States had resisted the power of the Government, the 
courts would have maintained their existing status until the 
Congress legislated. Now, I am not contending that it was not 
necessary to take action. I agree that some action in this mat- 
ter must have been taken. I am not criticising the President for 
authorizing the taking over of the railroads by the Government, 
but I think in passing the legislation we might as well look the 
question squarely in the face and recognize that the railroads of 


this country were taken over by their consent and with their 
acquiescence. It is apparent that they eould not have been 
taken over if they had not agreed to it. The fifth amendment 
one Constitution of the United States provides, in part, as 
ollows: 


Nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 


The President of the United States did not propose to take over 
the roads without just compensation. In his preelamation he 
stated that they should have just compensation. He stated the 
terms on which he believed just compensation should be given, 
so that there was no intention on the part of the Executive to 
violate the Constitution. But the law itself was short. The law 
had not provided fer just compensation. In the statute of 
August 29, 1916, no provision whatever is made for the payment 
of just compensation upon the taking over ef the raHreads. 

I will not oecupy the time of the Senate in citing law eases, 
but the courts of the land have held from the beginning that a 
statute which takes private property, but does not within the 
terms of that statute provide just compensation for property 
taken, is in violation of the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and must fall. 

During the course of the testimony before the eommittee which 
had the bill in charge I asked one of the lending lawyers who 
represented the railroads before the committee as to whether 
he considered the provisions of the act of August 29, 1916, as con- 
stitutional, and he said he did not. I think it is demenstrated 
beyond cavil that if there had been a resistanee on the part of 
the railroads in taking them under Government eontrol they 
eould not have been taken over until there was legislation by 
the Congress of the United States. I say this not for the purpose 
of this debate but : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Would not the eonstitutienal require- 
ment have been satisfied, n thstanding the silenee of the 
statute on the subject, by the right of the railroad eompanies 
to go into the courts and recover just compensation? The courts 
were open to them and the decision of what is just compensation 
is at any rate a judicial question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I recognize what the Senator 
Says 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to add this further remark 
in this connection, to which I think the Senator will agree, as 
no doubt he is familiar with the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is not a violation of the Constitution 
to take property without compensation. All that ts necessary 
is that there shall be a reasonable means of obtaining com- 
pensation, in other words, due process of law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surety. The Senator has stated the 
case exactly—that there shall be a reasonable means: ef ebtain- 
ing Just compensation. 

Now, I had that matter in mind when the bill was before the 
committee. There is a general law on the statute books ef this 
country which authorizes a citizen of the country. under eertain 
circumstances when his property is taken. to go inte the courts 
and sue for just compensation. But I ealled that statute itself 
to the attention of the distinguished Inwyer who was represent- 
ing the railroad companies before the committee, and asked him 
whether that statute would validate the act of August 29. 1916. 
end he said he did not think it would, that it did not provide the 
means of just compensation under these circumstanees; that 
the taking over of the railroads temporarily. not permanently, 
the establishment of a partial system of compensation eould not 
be taken care of by the general statute. More than that, the 
railroad obligations had to be met, the payment ef the men, 
the payment for their supplies. If a railroad company was 
forced simply to quit its business, leave its debts unpaid, and go 
to the Court of Claims to file a suit to recover judgment some 
year or two years or a decade thereafter, such a statute could 
not and would not in reasonableness meet this situation, and 
no court would hold that it would. 

Therefore, I agreed with the distinguished Iawyer whe repre- 
sented the railroads in his statement that the aws of the land 
were not such that under the act of August 29, 1916, there was 
any provision for just compensation to pay for the property taken 
over by the President. 

That being the case, the Congress is confronted with this con- 
dition. We have taken possession of the great transportation 
lines of America. It is not a question as to whether we are 
going to take them or what we are going to do; they are already 
in the possession of the Government. On the othor hand, we are 
confronted by the fact that there is no law on the statate books 
to pay the owners of this property their just compensation for 
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the taking. So legislation by Congress must inevitabiy follow 
the meeting of these conditions. We can not avoid it. 

But there is another fundamental question involved here, and 
that is how far our powers extend. The courts have repeatedly 
held, in decision after decision which I will not take up the time 
of the Senate to read, for I am sure ne Senator here will contro- 
vert the fact. that the legislative body has no power to fix 
in its enactment what is just compensation for property taken. 
It is a matter of judicial ascertainment and not of legislative 
enactment. Therefore, we meet that limitation along our path 
in the enactment of this legislation, that we have not the power 
to prescribe what shall be the terms of payment for the taking 
over of these railrond properties. There was no man on the 
committee who raised a contention about that. I do not think 
there is any man in the Government or any man in the railroad 
organizations who controverts that suggestion. 

Your committee in considering this legislation found itself 
eonfronted with the fact, on the one hand. that we had posses- 
sion of the railroads; on the other that we must provide for 
just compensation for the taking of the railroads, but did not 
have the power to fix what that just compensation should be. 
So your committee has reported a bill here reeognizing the 
taking over of the railroads as a lawful act by the President of 
the United States, and also providing that, if an agreement can 
not be reached otherwise, any of the owners of this property 
may go to the Court of Claims and sue in that court for the 
value of the property. So the bill meets the requirements of 
the Constitution in that particular. 

But it must be apparent to all that if we had stopped there 
we would not have accomplished the full requirements that are 
needed for this legislation. It must be apparent to every man 
that if we had relegated the owners of the railroads to the Court 
of Claims and brought about endless litigation we would not have 
relieved the country in this situation; that the salaries of the 
men must be paid, and there must be provisions for paying 
them. The railroads must run, and they must continue to be 
going concerns. Their liabilities must be met and must be met 
promptly. Therefore, following a suggestion made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, between the two horns of the 
dilemma—the taking of the railroads, on one hand, and their 
right to go to the court for just compensation on the other— 
the committee in reporting this bill to Congress has attempted 
to write into it a vehicle by which an arrangement can be made 
between the Government and the owners of this property that 
will settle the case out of court. 

Mr. President, if this were permanent legislation. if this settle- 
ment were to fix on the people of the United States a permanent 
charge for all time to come based on the value of this property. 
reached in a settlement of this kind, I would not support the 
bill. I think when the time comes, if it ever comes, for the 
permanent taking over of the railroads by the Government or 
for the permanent control of the railroads in the hands of 
private owners by the Government, in either case one problem 
must be solved before you can move a step toward the final dis- 
position of the question, and that is to determine what is the 
value of these great railroad systems, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that there is one 
problem more important than that which must be determined 
first, namely, the constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over a railroad system or a multitude of railroad 
systems and embark upon the business of running railroads in 
the country as a private proprietor would do? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is probably correct. At 
least it is a grave problem that needs careful and full con- 
sideration when the time comes, But I was not discussing 
the question from that standpoint. I am not discussing the 
question from the standpoint of permanent legislation, except 
to say that if this is intended to be permanent legislation I am 
not willing to leave the question to a committee appointed by 
the President of the United States to determine what is the 
value of these railroads. I think if it is going to be a perma- 
nent ascertainment of their value, and under that ascertainment 
create a fixed charge for all time to come on the traffic of this 
country, then the people of the United States are entitled to 
have the ascertainment of that question determined in the 

courts of the land. There is no other place where it can prop- 
erly be determined. We have a Government of law. We are a 
law-abiding people. We accept as the final arbiter of justice 
and right in this country but one great power—the courts of 
‘the land. We have divorced the courts of the land from po- 
litical contentions. We have divorced the courts of the land 


from private greed. We have set the eourts of the land here 
to ascertain the law and the justice for the people of the United 
States, and so grave and great a question as this can not be 
finally and properly determined in any other forum than that 
forum, which gives the contending parties on either side the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But as a temporary measure for the period of the war and 
for a short time thereafter I. as 2 representative of the people 
of Alabama and you. as representatives of the people of other 
States, in my judgment, can afford to commit this question to 
the President of the United States for its temporary ascertain- 
ment; and I believe for a temporary ascertainment it is better 
to commit the question to the President and his agents rather 
than to drive the railroads into the courts at this time for its 
final ascertainment. 

There cam not be any very serious injury that will happen to 
the people of the United States even if the railroads are given 
too great a compensation at this time for a year or two. It may 
be one of the burdens of the war that we must carry, one of 
those burdens that the people of the United States have indicated 
many times in the last few months they are willing to carry 
eheerfully, loyally, and patriotically; but it would be a very dif- 
ferent question if by our enactment we proposed ta tie this bur- 
den finally around the necks of the people of the United States 
for an indefinite time to come. 

Complaint has been made here that the bill proposes to giva 
the railreads too great a compensation as a rental value for 
the railroads. I think we should look at the question fairly and 
justly. In an emergency I might properly give you a very much 
higher rental for your automobile than under ordinary condi- 
tions I would be justified in paying you, and in an emergency 
and a disruption of your own business you might be justified in 
asking me a much higher rental for your automobile than under. 
ordinary circumstances you would be justified in asking. 

This taking, as the bill stands, is not a permanent taking. 
The compromise that we authorize the President to make is a 
temporary compromise. It is to pay the railroads not onty for 
the use of the railroads to-day but the taking of the railroads 
out of the hands of their present owners and diverting their 
freight, diverting their business, from the usual channels of 
trade is a question that should be considered when we recognize 
that some day in the near future, if the bill stands as it is writ- 
ten, these railroads will go back into the hands of their owners 
with possibly their entire business system torn up by the roots, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me for a brief sug- 
gestion, I think his argument, perhaps, would be invulnerable 
if the amount paid was slightly excessive and it extended to 
all roads; but, as I understand this bill, from the tables which 
have been submitted by those who have discussed it in support 
of and against it, a number of the roads will receive very lurge 
returns, whereas others, notwithstanding the destruction of their 
business, to which the Senator has referred, by reason of the 
Government taking them over, will receive small returns be- 
cause their returns in the past have been small. The plan of 
this bill does not propose to equalize the amounts which shall be 
paid to the various railroad companies; some will have very 
large earnings—too large, in my opinion; larger than are war- 
ranted—while others may have returns too small. ‘That fact will 
provoke unrest, criticism, and resentment among the railroads, 
and certainly will provoke criticism and resentment upon the 
part of those who are compelled to pay to those railroads to 
whom payments will be paid by the Government returns not 
warranted and greatly in excess of a fair earning upon the 
capitalization of the roads. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the bill justified the 
premise the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] has laid down. I 
think his argument would be correct; but. so far as I under- 
stand the bill, it does not justify the contention that the Senator 
makes. As I stated in the beginning, this bill provides for the 
taking over of the railroads on the one hand and their right to 
enter the Court of Claims and to sue for just compensation on the 
other; but in between those two points an effort has been made 
to allow the President to compromise and reach an agreement 
with the railroads as to what is fair and just compensation for 
a rental value for their temporary use and taking over. 

Of course I have listened to the arguments which have been 
made here by able Senators. I gather from the arguments which 
have been made that they do not view this bill from the stand- 
point that I do or they do not consider the limitations of the 
bill the same as I do or they would not make those arguments; 
but when you come down to the question of the President mak- 
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ing this agreement with the railroads—I will not weary the 
Senate by going into all the details—there are two distinct pro- 
visions: One relates to railroads that have been solvent and 
have been paying dividends, to what are called in this bill the 
“dividend-paying railroads“; the other relates to the railroads 
which in the last three years have paid no dividends and are 
more or less weak or insolvent or have been in bankruptcy. 

As to the last provision, those Senators who have rested their 
argument on the contention that has just been stated by the 
Senator from Utah. have made no objection, so far as I have 
heard, to the provisions of the bill in reference to nondividend- 
paying railroads; they have not contended that the President is 
goin; to pay too much or too little or to discriminate against 
one railroad in favor of another; and yet that section in refer- 
ence to the nondividend-paying railroads reads in this way: 

If the President shali find that the condition of any nondividend- 
paying carrier was during all or a substantia! portion of the period of 
three years ended June 30. 1917, because of nonoperation, receivership, 
or where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or equip- 
ment when not fully reflected in the net operating railway income of 
the said three years or a ‘substantial portion thereof, or other unde- 
veloped or abnormal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis of 
earnings, hereinabove provided for, plainly inequitable as a fair measure 
of just compensation, then the President may make with the carrier 
such agreement for such amount as just compensation as under the 
circumstances of the particular case he shall find just. A 

As to that class of railroads there is no limitation at all. 
The bill gives the President the absolute unlimited right to 
make an agreement with these railroads to pay them any amount. 
He could, under the terms of this provision—of course he will 
not do so, and no one expects him to do so—agree to pay these 
nondividend-paying railroads all of the interest on their bonds 
and 10 per cent on their capital stock, notwithstanding they had 
not made a dollar in the last three years. The Senators who 
object to the first clause of this bill have no objection to the 
last clause, although it gives the President the unlimited right 
to make any agreement he desires to make. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not want by my silence to seem to acqui- 
esce in the statement just made by the Senator from Alabama. 
J do not want to be included in the category of those Senators 
who would approve of the course which has just been suggested 
by the Senator and which possibly might be taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Neither I nor the Senator from Utah for 
a moment would think that the President of the United States 
would take such a course. I merely say that it is possible for 
him to do so. . 

Mr. KING. Personally I do not think that the Government of 
the United States when it takes over property in an emergency 
of this character that is nonproductive, that could not under any 
circumstances pay dividends, should be called upon to pay a divi- 
dend upon such property or pay for its use. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly it should not; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States undoubtedly would not pay them a 
dividend, but he could do so; there is not any question but that 
he could do so if he so desired. -This provision is put in here by 
the very men who are objecting to the first clause of the bill. 

To what are they objecting in the first clause of the bill? 
They are objecting to a limitation that has been put into the 
bill against the President going above a certain amount in the 
payment of solvent railroads; that is their objection. They do 
not object to the President having unlimited power if it is a 
bankrupt road, but they do object to the fixing of a basis which 
the President shall not exceed in his making a contract with 
the dividend-paying railroads. Now, listen to this. The first 
clause of the bill provides: 


That the President, having in time of war taken over the possession,. 


use, control, and operation (called herein Federal control) of certain 
railroads and systems of transportation (called herein carriers), is 
hereby authorized to agree with and to rantee to any such carrier 
making operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
during the period of such Federal control it shall receive as just com- 
pensation not exceeding an annual sum (herein called stand return), 
payable in reasonable installments— 


Not exceeding an annual sum.“ Then it provides what that 
annual sum shall be. The bill does not say that the President 


shall pay them that amount; there is no provision in the bill 
that will force the President to pay them that amount. but it 
is a limitation on the power of the President to go above that 
amount in making a settlement as to these dividend-paying 
roads. I do not think for a moment that the President is going 
to pay all that the railroads demand and all that they expect; but 
when you write in the law a limitation on the President’s 
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action you have got to make that law broad enough so that he 
can deal with each individual railroad system that comes before’ 
him for settlement. 

I right illustrate the situation to the Senator from Utah in 
this way: There [indicating] is a door coming from the cloak- 
room. If the Senator undertook a contract to move the furni- 
ture out of that cloakroom into this Hall he would have to have 
that door large enough to bring out the larger pieces of furniture 
in the room, or he could not get them out; on the other hand, 
the door would be vastly too large to bring out all the chairs 
in the room, and it would not be necessary to have an open- 
ing as large as that to bring out the smaller pieces of fur- 
niture. It is the same in this case. The pyramiding of this 
limitation is not for the purpose of giving the more successful 
roads higher pay, but the pyramiding of the limitation is for 
the purpose of letting the weaker roads get in and make a com- 
promise. If we did not fix a limitation on the President broad 
enough for him to make a compromise with the roads which. 
although dividend payers, have not been very successful, which 
have not made a large amount of dividends, which have not 
been able to keep up their betterments and repairs. then 
they would fall out, and he would drive them into the Court of 
Claims to settle the controversy. Therefore the breadth of this 
limitation is not to fix a standard to let the big road in, but 
the breadth of the limitation is to fix a standard by which the 
President will be able to deal with the weak roads. If the 
Senator objects to this provision on that account, the only pos- 
sible basis on which he can object to it is that possibly the Presi- 
dent. through his agents, will not act wisely in the mutter. 
If he acts wisely, no man can object; if he acts unwisely, then 
a legitimate objection would rest. 

It is not necessary in this bill, in order to make it constitu- 
tional. to give this authority to the President; it is a mere matter 
of wisdom. Is it wise to trust the President to mnke this tempo- 
rary settlement—and I would not be willing to provide for it if it 
were to be permanent—with these railroads for the period of 
this war to avoid litigation, to keep them going concerns, and 
to take care of the present situation, or is it unwise to give him 
that power? If we are going to give him the power, we must 
not put such limitations on that power as will let him make 
compromises with certain big. strong roads and will prevent him 
making compromises with the weaker, smaller roads, und drive 
them into the Court of Claims to get their just compensation, 
That is all there is involved in this clause. If we are not willing 
to trust the wisdom of the President in the matter of n tem- 
porary agreement, then that clause ought to come out of the bill, 
and it could come out without endangering the constitutionality 
of the bill. For my part, I believe, as a temporary measure, it 
is wise to allow that discretion to rest with the President. be- 
lieving. as I do, if the bill passes in this form, that this whole 
question must come back to the Congress in a very short time 
for our final disposition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator froin Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The point to which I directed the Senator's at- 
tention awhile ago could easily be covered by an amendment 
to the bill reading somewhat like this: That the President of 
the United States is authorized to make settlements with all 
railroads that shall be taken over under the provisions of this 
bill, paying to them an amount as a standard amount which is 
the average of their earnings for the three years ending June 
80, 1917: Provided, That no road shall receive in excess of 5 
per cent or 6 per cent upon the capitalization of the road.” That 
would obviate the criticism I suggested a moment ago. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that it is contended by very 
distinguished Senators that a railroad corporation because it ts 
a public-utility corporation does not stand in the same attitude, 
so far as its property is concerned, as other property owners of 
the United States; but, knowing the distinguished career of the 
Senator from Utah 6n the bench in his own State, I am sur- 
prised to hear him adopt that argument, The Senator knows 
as well as I know that the Congress has no power to fix what 
“just compensation“ is; that we can not prescribe a rule of 
what just compensation is, and then make the aggrieved party 
take it. This bill does not attempt to do that. But if the 
amendment the Senator suggests were put in, it would either 
make the bill unconstitutional or it would mean nothing on its 


face, because it is apparent that if it attempted to fix 5 per cent 
us just compensation it would not stand. the test of the courts, 
and, on the other hand, if it is provided that a settlement 
should not be made for more than that amount, it is folly to 
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say, if a railroad corporation were making more and knew that 
it could estabiish a greater claim in the Court of Claims, that it 
would accept it frem the President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. In the suggestion which I made I did not intend 
to imply the iden that the railroad companies woulc be com- 
pelled to take the amount that I named. I merely intended to 
convey the idea that the President could be authorized to settle 
with the railroads that were taken over with certain limitations, 
but that, if they declined to accept the tendered settlement 
within those limitations, they would have their recourse to the 
courts, as by the bill provided. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator meant that, and 
I recognized that when he made his statement, although his 
first statement did not cover the ground which he has covered 
in these last statements. The Senator, however, can readily 
recognize where that leads to. You either want the President 
to compromise these cases or you do not. If you want him to 
compromise with one railroad, you want him to compromise with 
all. If you want to avoid litigation in the Court of Claims with 
one set of railroads, you want to avoid litigation in the Court 
of Claims with them all. 

It is impossible for the Congress to understand all of the con- 
ditions and facts that surround each one of these railroads. It 
is impossible for us to ascertain what would be just compensation 
at this time. There are a thousand circumstances aud a thousand 
conditions that surround the case. 

Why, I can iustrate in this way: If you had a ship that the 
Government was going to take over, and was going to take it 
permanently, and take your capital, based on the value of the 
property, one of the material questions involved would be the 
cost of the ship. But if the Government was only going to take 
it over for the period of this war and no longer, and return it to 
you after the period of the war, and possibly you had paid for 
it or a part of it during the high prices of the war, and during 
the war the rental value of that ship was very high, very much 
higher than would be commensurate in times of peace, do you 
think for one moment that, if it were the temporary reutal 
value the court would not take into consideration its present 
rental value in fixing the value of the temporary taking, 
whereas if it were the permanent taking for all time to come, 
the payment for the value of the property, the present rental 
value might be infinitesimal in the consideration of the court 
in fixing value. : 

There are but one or two ways in which we can fix limitations 

in this bill that will work out justice all along the line. There 
are just two things that you must do. Of course, in the last 
analysis, the court is the proper place to have this question 
decided; but for a temporary taking, and for questions of ex- 
pediency, we think it wise to have it temporarily settled by the 
President. 
II that is the case, there is but one thing that you can do in 
the matter, and that is to leave the question of the value for the 
temporary taking to the discretion of the President; for if you 
do not, you are going to exclude from the consideration of a 
compromise a large number of the railroads of this country, and 
drive them into the courts, 

Mr. President, it has been stated a number of times in debate 
and in the papers that the cause for taking over the railroad 
systems by the Government was congested traffic conditions in 
the United States, which minde their taking over necessary. 
If that were all involved, if that had been the only question 
that it was necessary for the Government to consider, I do 
not believe it would have been necessary to take over the rail- 
roads to clear up the congested condition of traffic that existed 
last December and to large extent exists to-day. In the first 
place, the congested traffic conditions only related to a portion 
of the reads in this country and a part of the territory of the 
country. It is true that where the congestion was worst was 
right at the neck of the bottie where the stream had to flow out. 
I am not prepared to say that the congested condition was due 
to mismanagement on the part of the railroads. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the war board selected by the President, rep- 
resenting the railroads, which operated them for eight months, 
could not have relieved the situation as far as congestion was 
concerned if they had received other necessary legislation to 
take care of the situation. 

Take the country west of the Mississippi River: There was 
practically no congestion there, and the traffic was greatly in- 

Was that due to war conditions? Yes; and due to 
other conditions, One condition was that the increased price 
for shipping and freight rates across the Atlantic had attracted 


all the ships from the Pacific coast and those in the intercoastal 
trade to the Atlantic Ocean for business. There was practically 
no water transportation left a year ago through the Panama 
Canal between the western coast of the country and the Atlantic 
seaboard. What was the result? A very large amount of busi- 
ness which has been going by water heretofore, either through the 
canal or around the Horn, was driven across the continent on 
the railroads. x 

Those western railroads took care of that situation. In the 
main, the southern railroads took care of the situation; but the 
difficulty that confronted the country was not altogether the 
fault of the railroads nor the fault of the Government. To a 
large extent it was the fault of the shipper and trade conditions 
which existed before the war. Most of the ships doing business 
with Europe insisted on coming to the ports of New York and 
Boston to get their cargoes. European freights had to go to 
the port where the ships went. They could not go to any other 
port. It would have been folly to send freight destined to 
Europe to the port of New Orleans or Mobile when the ship to 
carry it was not in Mobile or New Orleans but was in the port 
of New York. More than that, the foreign governments which 
are now our allies had been purchasing large supplies of material 
in this country for nearly three years before we became involved 
in the war, and for some reason they insisted that the port of 
shipment in the main should be the port of New York and had 
their shipments of iren and steel and other war munitions sent 
to that port, so that before last summer was over the con- 
gested condition around the port of New York was apparent. It 
did not take a prophet to tell what was coming. All a man had 
to do was to ride up the Pennsylvania Railroad and look at the 
terminals around Jersey City and New York and know what was 
going to happen, with thousands and thousands of freight cars 
standing on the sidetracks because there was no ship in which to 
unload their cargo. 

This was not the fault of the railroads. It was not the fault 
of the Government, because up to that time thé executive branch 
of the Government had not taken the authority to kandle that 
situation. As a matter of fact, to some extent it was the fault of 
the laws of the land, because the law in times of peace, to protect 
the rights of the shipper, has provided that the shipper might 
designate the line of shipment for his freight; and even the 
transportation company did not have the right to divert that 
freight. Now, it is true that with Executive sanction the Rail- 
road War Board did in the last month or six weeks of its oper- 
ation really violate the law by directing those shipments along 
channels that were not directed by the shipper himself. 

But, in my judgment, that was not the real cause or necessity 
for the taking over of the railroads. By proper legislation the 
question of congestion could have been relieved, and will be re- 
lieved. The real cause for the taking oyer of the railroads, in 
my judgment, was a question of finance. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle list of October, 1917, 
shows the following maturities of railroad obligations: 
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Making a total of $998,251,415 of railroad securities that will 
mature in four years. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama if that includes short-term notes and all 
obligations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it does. However, I will not 
attempt to answer that, because I am not sure about it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It may be that it does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I gave my authority, and at least that 
much is falling due. It may be more. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think possibly it does, because most of the 
notes are short-term notes. The only reason why I asked the 
question is that somebody before the committee estimated the 
obligations falling due in 1918 at $225,000,000; but that estimate 
may have been wide of the mark. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There was a larger estimate before the 
committee. I have taken the more conservative one, and this 
has not been questioned by anyone. So that the railroads of the 
country and the country itself were facing the condition last 
December of at least $182,000,000 worth of railroad securities 
maturing this year and a billion dollars’ worth of railroad se- 
curities maturing within the next four years. 

Under normal circumstances there would have been no diffi- 
culty in the country in absorbing most of those securities, and the 
renewals would have been made. It is true that the railroads 
of the country, by reason of many circumstances, have found it 
more and more difficult each year to renew their obligations at 
low rates of interest and were, from year to year, compelled to 
pay higher and higher rates of interest on their maturing obli- 
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gations. Nevertheless, I am satisfied that if the war had not 
taken place, when these obligations matured they could have 
been renewed at some fair and reasonable rate of interest. 

But with the conditions that now confront the country, the 
necessity on the part of the Government to Issue bonds to carry 
on this war, the fact that we have already issued a large num- 
ber of bonds; that we have raised the Government rate of in- 
terest to 4 per cent; and that it is expected that we will be com- 
pelled to issue at least $10,000,000,000 worth of bonds between 
now and the first day of next July. it is readily seen that it was 
a matter of impossibility for the railroads to renew these obliga- 
tions, They would have been compelled to default on the prin- 
cipal, because they did not have the money with which to pay 
the principal, and they could not sell a 4 or 5 per cent railroad 
bond in competition with a 4 per cent Government bond. 

Therefore one of two conditions of necessity must happen, 
Either the Government of the United States had to take over 
the railroads and finance these securities during the period of 
the war or the Congress of the United States had to declare a 
moratorium and provide that no suit should be brought on any 
of these bonds to foreclose them during the period of the war, 
and a reasonable time thereafter, if they wanted to continue the 
operations of the great railroad systems of this country and not 
throw them into the hands of receivers. ` 

Now, you might make an argument on either side of that case, 
as to which was the wiser thing to do. You might make an 
argument on either side of this entire problem of taking over the 
railroads, as to which was the better course to follow; but some- 
thing had to be done. I do not think there is a sane business 
man in the United States who does not recognize the fact that 
in December lust it was necessary to do something. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his wisdom as the Chief Executive 
of the Nation, decided on the course to follow. A captlous 
critic may criticise him for the course he pursued. But that is 
a mere matter of contention. If he takes the other horn of the 
dilemma and pursues the other course the captious critic might 
have said what he ought to have done was to take over the rail- 
roads. So I do not think it is a question for us either to 
criticise or to contend about. The Chief of the Nation found 
himself confronted by a situation that required action. He took 
the action that he thought was wisest and best for the Nation, 
and I believe it is the part of Congress to recognize it In good 
faith and vitalize and take care of it for the emergency of the 
war. If we do so, and limit it as a war emergency, I do not 
think anyone can expect or will receive criticism from the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. President, I have spoken much longer than I expected. 
There is but one other question which I think is very vital to 
the bill that I wish to touch upon before taking my seat. I 
do not care about the details. They are important and should 
be well considered, but it is not the detalls of the proposition 
I am contending for—it is the proposition itself; and that is 
the question as to the making of rates for freight and passenger 
traffic during the term of the war or the life of the act. When 
the proponents of this measure brought the bill before Con- 
gress and the committee they proposed that the President— 
which, of course, meant his agent—should have the unlimited 
right to make and remake the freight rates of the United States, 
I believe that is a most unwise provision and would be a most 
unfortunate provision if it were enacted into law. 

In the first place, under the terms of the bill the President 
has taken over the railroads primarily for governmental pur- 
poses, to move the troops, to move the munitions, to move war 
supplies, and secondarily to look after the great business inter- 
ests of this country which must be protected and taken care of 
if we do not involve the country in a panic, 

Now, so far as the governmental function is concerned the 
question of making rates is of no importance whatever, It 
is not a practical question at all, because it is unimportant as 
to what the rate is when the Government has rented all the 
railroads and is paying a rental value for them and is going 
to pay the rental value whether the railroads make the money or 
not, and all the profit that the railroads make above that rental 
yalue is going into the pockets of the Government. So far as 
Government freight is concerned, whatever the freight may be, 
you are paying it out of one pocket and putting it into the other. 
So the question of freight rates and passenger rates is merely 
a question that involves the private business of the United 
States. 

1 am not here to contend that the rates are too high or too 
low. Possibly there are some rates that are too high and pos- 
sibly there are some that are too low. We all concede that 
under our present system. of partial regulation of the railroads 

the transportation system of the country has broken down in 
the main, and that after the war is over and after these condi- 


tions have passed there must be a reorganization of the whole 
system of Government control, and that it shail be put on 
a basis that is more responsive to the needs of the business 
of the shipping public and more inviting to the capital of the 
country to secure the money for an extension of present ruil- 
road systems, but to-day there is no war power involved in 
this question of making rates. There are no war necessities in- 
volved in the question of making rates, It is solely and simply 
a question as to whether we are going to allow an agent of the 
executive branch of the Government to interfere with the exist- 
ing system of rates established by law. 

Some people say if we are going to take over the rallroads it 
will cost us more money for the Government to run them than 
for the railroads to run them. That may be true and it may 
not be true; but, assuming that it is true, they then say that if 
it is going to cost more money to run the roads the traffic of the 
country ought to pay it and the people of the country ought 
not to be compelled to pay it out of the Treasury of the United 
States. That is a legitimate argument and one that I am not 
prepared to dissent from, but if that situation is properly pre- 
sented to the constituted authorities which are now established 
by law that argument is just as good before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as it is before the Senate of the United 
States. If it becomes necessary for a general increase of rates 
in this country, I do not think there is a Senator here who 
would contend for a moment that the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are not men of patriotism and 
business judgment who would respond to the needs of the coun- 
try and if necessary to properly conduct the business of the 
railroads under the Government would increase the traffic rates 
of the country sufficiently to meet the transporation require- 
ments under Government control. 

But the thing that alarms me is this: The whole business 
fabric of the Nation is built upon the transportation system of 
America, The freight rates in this country are the basis on 
which every business condition in the United States to-day rests. 
Interfere with that existing condition of business bused on 
traffic rates and you might just as wisely interfere with the 
blood flowing through the human system and expect the heart 
to continue to functionate as to expect the greut business in- 
terests and the small business interests of the country to go 
ahead and prosper, if you are going to allow someboily unwisely 
and inconsiderately to interfere with the rates on which the 
transportation of that business is based throughout the United 
States. 

Now, I do not for a moment think that any agent of the Presi- 
dent would intentionally or deliberately change rates in this 
country which would disturb business conditions and bring 
abour a panic or bring about serious losses. No; such a thing is 
unthinkable. But we do not know who is going to be appointed 
by the President to determine the rate question. We do not 
know, in the many responsibilities and cares that rest on the 
President, whether he will be able to select men of wisdom and 
understanding or whether he will select men of sentiment and 
impulse. But we do know that we have a system erected in 
this country to-day which is established by law, maintained by 
law, and which the very business life of the Nation is accustomed 
to and is conducting its business under, and why disturb it? 
Why take any chances about it? 

The bill does give absolute power to the President to conduct 
these railroads, if he thinks proper, so far as their contre! and 
management is concerned. The only limitation that is put in the 
bill is the question of freight. That only concerns the privute 
shipper, and even there concessions have been made, ‘To-day 
the railroad may initiate a rate. The rate can not go iuto 
effect under protest until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pagses on it and agrees to it. 

Under the terms of this bill the President is placed in the 
shoes of the railroad company. He is allowed, as they are al- 
lowed under the law to-day, to initiate rates. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the terms of the bill have a right 
to review the rates made by the President and set them aside 
if they do not think they are reasonable and just, The differ- 
ence is, though, that the President can under the bill initiate a 
rate and that rate will stand until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sets it aside. Under existing law the railroads 
can initiate a rate, but it can not go into effect until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have given their permission, 

Now. we have gone much further in granting the power to 
the President to initiate rates than really is necessury, but 
there is no reason on earth for taking away the right of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to review a rate made by the 
President’s agent. It is the only course for us to pursue to 


protect. the rights of the ordinary shipper in this. country. 
Take this right and this protection away, take away from the 
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bill the protecting right of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to take care of the individual shipper, and some unwise, 
ill-considered order muy wipe out the business of a whole com- 
munity between daylight and dark. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama, who is a very industrious member of this committee— 
being a member myself I know what he has contributed to it 
does the Senator understand that the bill does not give to the 
railroads an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
does not give them a tribunal of complaint, if they have one? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The railroads really are not involved in 
the question, It does not concern the railroads, after we have 
taken them over, as to what the rate is, as far as they are 
concerned, because we are proposing here to give them a fixed 
rental. If the earning of the railroad is less than the rental, 
the Government will have to pay it out of the Treasury. If it 
fs more than the rental, it will go into the Treasury. So the 
railroad itself is not concerned in any way about this proposi- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing the rate; I 
mean directly concerned. It may be concerned in the future. 

Mr. LEWIS. ‘Then I have possibly misunderstood the Sena- 
tor. I thought the Senator's argument was addressed to the 
fact that he thought injustice would arise by a right granted 
by the President that might be an injustice to the property of 
railroads, È 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; the Senator did not understand 
me or did not hear me. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said injustice could be done to the 
people of America; that in times of great events and grent 
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powers and great armies and great navies and great railroads | 


we are very apt to drift along and forget that the people of 

America exist. But they do; they are here; and what I am 

contending for is that they have some rights left in this 

Nation and some rights that should be protected and guarded, 

ee the necessities and exigencies of war legis- 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Might I ask the Senator this further question? 
As I now gather, I misunderstood the Senator; that is clear. 
The Senator means, if I now understand him correctly, that 
those who pay the rates, the people, either directly or indirectly, 
could, in his opinion, be harassed and possibly burdened by 
what he would esteem an excessive rate, for instance. Then 
I ask the Senator, assuming such a condition did transpire, 
does he not realize that under the bill there is opportunity for any 
complainant to be heard before the rate would go into effect, 
if he desired to suspend it on the ground that it was oppressive 
and would likely work injury to his locality? Does not the bill 
provide an opportunity for hearings? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; that is what I am contending 
for. The Senator, unfortunately, did not hear the first part of 
my argument. 

Mr. LEWIS. Possibly; but I listened. I may say to the 
Senator I receive so many forms of protest and contradictory 
viewpoints from my constituents on this phase that I paused 
to hear him on this. because it is one on which my own locality 
is very much confused. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is a provision now in the bill 
that allows an appeal from the order of the Executive to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and as long as the bill stands 
that way it is satisfactory to me; but as some gentlemen had 
contended that those provisions should be removed from the bill, 
I was addressing my argument to the contention that the bill 
should be allowed to remain at least as it is written, and that the 
public have a right to protection in that regard. 

I am not contending that the public are going to be sn 
badly hurt by reason of the raising of the rates and the great 
burden of cust put on them. That is not what my chief fear 
is; but I know, and the Senator knows, that a slight change 
in the railroad rates will eliminate the market from one com- 
munity and give a market to another community. It was stated 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee in its consideratiov 
of this bill that the change of half a cent a bushel in the freight 
rates of the country would divert the wheat of the West fram 
the markets of St. Paul and Minneapolis and send it to St. 
Louis. That probably will not happen. There is a community 
built up with great elevators and great business enterprises 
based on wheat following the present channels of trade. If an 
unwise order were made increasing freight rates on wheat to the 
extent of half a cent a bushel along certain lines of western 
railroads and the channel of that trade was diverted from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to St. Louis, would it not destroy business 
communities, and destroy them possibly without an opportunity 
to be heard or an opportunity of present consideration, and it 


might drive thousands of men into bankruptey before the error. 
readjusted? 


was found out and the condition 
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So I contend, Mr. President, that there are two vital things 
in this legislation, if we are going to enact it, two provisions in 
the bill, which must remain within the terms of the bill, if we are 
going to protect the interests of the people of the United States 
and protect them properly. One is that there must be a 
reasonable limitation on the life of the bill after the war is 
over, that it must be distinctively and fairly made a war 
measure, so that the Congress of the United States, the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States, may have a fair 
and unbiased opportunity in the future to face this question 
without limitation, entanglement, or embarrassment; and the 
other thing for which I contend is that the bill should not be 
passed unless within the folds of the bill remains the provision 
to allow the Interstate Commerce Commission to continue to 
functionate and review any rate that is put upon the people 
of this country from any source. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, before my colleague con- 
cludes I should like to ask his opinion about the provision of the 
bill which declares that it shall cease and be inoperative one 
and a half years after the conclusion of the war. I believe that 
is the language. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I should like to know is the opinion 
of the committee, which have been so carefully considering this 
question, on that point? What must happen before the war does 
close? In other words, I apprehend that, first, there must be 
a cessation of hostilities, of actual fighting, and then perhaps 
long-drawn-out negotiations with regard to the terms of peace, 
and, finally, we will reach a conclusion that the war has 
finally ended, Are we reasonable to expect that the operation 
of the bill shall cease when hostilities cease, or will it come when 
a final conclusion for peace has been reached and a proclamation 
to that effect has been made? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the terms of the bill as it is now 
written it is provided that it shall cease to exist, that the rail- 
roads must be turned back to their owners, 18 months after the 
final treaty of pence is signed by the President. So, as my col- 
league suggests. it may run very much more than 18 months 
after the ceasing of hostilities. But I am free to say on this 
subject I do not think I disclose any committee secret in making 
the plain statement of the issue in reference to. this matter, 
because it has been published in the newspapers already. The 
committee was very seriously divided on this question. Some 
of the members of the committee wanted an indefinite period ; 
that is, they wanted a provision in the bill which merely provided 
that the terms of the bill should continue until Congress legis- 
lated, which left it entirely indefinite. There were other mem- 
bers of the committee, like myself, who wanted the railroads 
turned back to the owners as soon after the termination of the 
war as it was possible to do so. We carefully polled the com- 
mittee, We not only took a vote, but we carefully polled tre 
sentiment of every member of the committee, and there was one 
majority in the committee in favor of a definite termination of 
the control, There was only one majority. We were having 
great difficulty in perfecting the legislation for that reason. 
Finally, as a matter of compromise, we agreed that the act _ 
should terminate at the end of 18 months. Fourteen of the 19 
members of the committee agreed to that as a matter of com- 
promise. I am free to say, as far as my own views were con- 
cerned, I thought 90 days was time enough, but I accepted the 
compromise and propose to stand by it as a matter of com- 
promise on the floor of the Senate when it comes to'a vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, I understand my colleague to say 
that the provision of the bill is that one and a half years after 
the signing of the fjnal treaty of peace this act shall cease, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD “hat is the point I wanted made clear. 
It may be three years after actual hostilities cease. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think the Senator is entirely correct 
about that. It certainly will be longer than 18 months after the 
last gun is fired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is the point I wanted to have made 
clear. 

Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair), 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Kellogg Myers 

Bankhead Gronna Kendrick New 

Calder e Kenyon Norris 
mmins Henderson King Nugent 
rtis it Kirby Overman 

Dillingham Hollis ox ge 

Fletcher Johnson, Cal. wis Pittman 

ce Johnson, S. bak. MeCumber 
Gallinger Jones, Wash. Mekellar Saulsbury 


eppard Smoot Trammell Watson 
Sherman Sterl Underwood Wolcott 
Shields Sutherland Vardaman 
Smith, Ga. Swanson Wadsworth 
Smith, S. C. Tillman Warren 


Mr. GRONNA, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. La FOLLETTE} is absent due to illness in his 
family. I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. NEW. I have been requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and also 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] because of the 
serious illness of the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras} is absent from the Cham- 
ber on official business. 

Mr. MYERS. On account of the state of his health, my col- 
league [Mr. Watsu] is still detained from attendance upon the 
sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and that of the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] because of personal illness. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THomeson] is detained from the Senate on important public 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A-quorum is present. The Senator from 
Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is admitted that there is 
an emergency requiring some legislation of this kind. The act 
has already been performed taking over the carriers. This bill 
when passed will be supplemental to that of some time ago, 
giving additional pewers to the Executive, not only in the man- 
agement of the property but in the preservation of the securi- 
ties that represent the property and maintaining the earning 
power of the property itself. 

I do not care to discuss the question whether or not the Presi- 
dent wisely exercised the power of taking over the property. 
It is done; it has been commerted on here in a way that satisfies 
me that I can not add anything to what has already been said 
on that subject. 

On the 31st day of January, 1862, an act passed Congress 
authorizing the President to take over by military occupation 
the railways of the country. In pursuance of that act the Presi- 
‘dent did take a considerable mileage, not in all parts of the 
United States, but in such parts as were necessary to use the 
carriers for the transportation of troops and military supplies. 
That occupation continued until the 8th day of August, 1865. 
The President at that time by an Executive order restored the 
property so taken to the respective owners. 

While the act of January 31, 1862, was in course of its pas- 
sage, a debate in the Senate occurred, in which the following 
language was used by Senator John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire. I refer to this because it expresses more concisely my 
frame of mind on debating further the wisdom or folly of taking 
these roads in the circumstances attending that taking. At 
that time the law of January 31, 1862, was pending in the bill 
to which the Senator refers. Senator Hale used the following 
language: 

T am opposed to both the amendments, and I rise here merely to say 


that it appears to me gentlemen do not exactly appreciate the condition 
of the — if, when a measure of this sort is ö it is under- 
taken to be to all the be brought 


to bear on an act that was calculated to be permanent in character 
and to form a rule of conduct for all time te come. We are in a great 
is a war measure for the immediate 


and trying emergency, and 
necessities of the country. 

This was said on the 28th day of January, 1862, shortly pre- 
ceding the passage of the bill in the Senate. It accurately de- 
scribes the condition of the country at this time. The country 
has expanded; there is much more territory, many more States, 
many more people, many more miles of railway, but it has not 
changed the essential, underlying principle. As the emergency 
then was. so is it now. 

In the other House, after the bill reached that branch of Con- 
gress, I note that Mr. Vallandigham was very solicitous as to the 
waste of time, and said: 

Why waste time, then, on tax bills? And yet a bill of this character, 
unheard of before in the legislation of the country, is to be brought up 
here by unanimous consent on a misunderstanding, and is to be put upon 
its passage without debate! 

After alleging the unconstitutionality of the measure and the 
extreme character of the interference with private property, he 
continued : i 

I will not call for a coun m the other but content 
with protesting against tnis bill. = e 

This description of conditions in 1862 applying at the pres- 
ent time, it seems to me that I am justified in supporting the 
measures contained in this bill, whether I am entirely in ac- 
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cord with all of them or not. With some of them, I say quite 
candidly, I am not. I do not like vesting a portion of the rate- 
making power in the Executive, thereby impairing or invading 
by that much the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. That commission’s power has been builded by legisla- 
tion supplemental to that of 1887 until there has finally been 
developed a settled schedule of rates; until there is an estab- 
lished series of decisions; until now the procedure before that 
body is of a character that can be understood and more readily 
applied. Uncertainty has given place to certainty in the appli- 
cation of the principles of rate making. So I have myself come 
to the conclusion that it is unwise to disturb this power. 

But, regardless of what my views may be, this is a temporary 
measure. It is not calculated to take the place of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission upon the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace, Then normal conditions will resume and we can again 
discuss measures of this kind, and such additional legislation 
can be had as will conform to the changed condition of the coun- 
try upon the resumption of those normal conditions, 

The lapse of time after the treaty of peace shall have been 
concluded of 18 months before the property shall be restored to 
its owners is another measure that I do not entirely bring myself 
to support; but, regardless of these and other sections of the 
bill, that if I were writing the bill for my private satisfaction I 
should write otherwise, even if these sections are all of them 
retained in the bill, I shall, notwithstanding that, support it. I 
do so upon the ground that in this emergency we must, to a very 
large degree, sink our private differences of opinion to the end 
that the common purpose may be served, not a month from now 
or a year from now, but as expeditiously as legislation of this 
character can be pressed to a passage in this body and in the 
other House. It is by the promptness of action that we obtain 
the fullest measure of the value of it. 

This will not be a permanent bill. It may in due time be 
amended. It will end by its own terms in 18 months after the 
war if not sooner. That is not an arbitrary 18 months to 
remain under all conditions, but there is an Executive discre- 
tion created that will enable the President, if he sees proper, 
before that time to turn back some or all of the roads to the 
private owners. I assume that he will use that power dis- 
creetly ; that it will not be abused; that whatever proper use 
of that is made will be open to consideration, not only of the 
needs of the publie but a fair consideration also of the pri- 
vate interests involved. So, upon the whole, this bill, I 
believe, is one that will turn out as much in the way of trans- 
portation of troops and supplies and relieving present conditions 
as is possible by any legislation that can be devised by Con- 


gress. 

As speedily as possible, Mr. President, I wish to consider 
the relation that the railroad securities bear to other interests 
of the country, both public and private. A very large proportion 
of these securities is in the hands of innocent investors. I know 
often that an innocent investor is sometimes a sort of a con- 
venient blind to transfer securities and invoke the principle in 
order to shield the first holder or the author of the securities 
from the consequences of his improper act. That, however, is 
not a material element in considering this bill. So far as the 
public holders are involved, these securities long ago in good 
faith passed from the original issuing authority and have been 
purchased, not by those who were responsible for their issue 
in the first instance, but are legitimate investments into the 
hands of many individuals and business associations in this 
country. 

I believe I have accurate figures as to railway securities 
compiled as of June 30, 1915. The holders at that time in. the 
United States, Mr. President, were 626,122. I have no accu- 
rate figures since that time, but if I were to take the railway 
shareholdings of to-day—I am speaking now entirely of shares 
of stock, and not of other forms of securities—the shareholders 
probably would approximate nearer 800,000 than the figure I 
have just given. 

Since August, 1914, there has been a steady flow of railway 
and industrial securities from all parts of Europe to the Ameri- 
can market. When the war began it was necessary then, or 
soon afterwards, to raise large sums by borrowing. Foreign 
Governments in many instances procured railway stocks and 
placed them up as collateral for loans that were made in this 
country, and many individual owners sought in the American 
market to sell their securities. A vast liquidation immediately 
set in, so that to-day a larger proportion of the railway se- 
curities of the United States is held here than at-any other 
time in the history of the country. 

There were, on the 30th day of June, 1915, 842 operating 
roads, owned by 539,118 shareholders, There were 443 non- 
operating roads, owned by 87,004 shareholders. These embraced 
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the leased lines which had parted with the managerial power 
in the property, and have no further rights except the reserva- 
tion of rent and the reversionary interest at the expiration. of 
the respective terms. The total number of stockholtlers of 
classes 1 and 2 and their nonoperating subsidiary companies, 
taking the classification according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's accounting system, was 608.318, and the total 
amount of outstanding stock of these roads was $8,524,452.975. 
The average stockholder had, according to these figures, $14,013 
worth of stock. Deducting the 688 railways by or for whom 
stock of other railways was held and the $2,519.956,815 of 
shares so held, there remains a total of $6.004.496,162 of capital 
stock in the hands of 607,630 shareholders. ‘Those shareholders 
have rights even in war times. Those shareholders are con- 
sidered in this bill, and properly so, 

The underlying principle in the bill, so far as it relates to the 
protection of private right. ts that the property rights of the 
companies and the shareholders shall be preserved. In addition 
to that many of the shareholders have pledged their shares for 
loans. Savings banks, referred to by the Senator from Minne- 
seta [Mr. KELLOGG], have invested in railway securities. The 
life insurance companies of the country own railway securities 
in large totals. I speak now of both stocks and bonds. 

I have in mind one life insurance company which I have taken 
us an instance of the many life insurance companies whose re- 
ports I have examined—the New York Life Insurance Ca., of 
the city of New Vork. In their report of December 31, 1917. 
that company showed ledger assets at that time of $875.091.343. 
This is not an aggregation of money and property that is a 
public menace, large us it is. The greatest individual business 
enterprises in the United States and in the werld in the form 
of corporate entities are the large life insurance companies. 
In this country alone more thun 33.000.000 policyholders are found 
Take the New 
York Life Insurance Co. as an instance, and every ofher large 
company writing insurance all over the Western Hemisphere 
and around the world have the same conditions attending them 
as to their investments. On the 30th of June, 1917, out of 
$6.000.000.000 of life insurance assets in the United States more 
than 25 per cent was_invested in railway securities, representing 
cms policyholders and more than 46,000,000 life policies 
written. 

It is well understood that in connection with the insurance 
companies to which I refer wise laws provide for legal reserves 
which seek investment. For every thousand dollars of insurance 
written there must be a reserve, which is the guaranty that 
stands back of the policy. 

The company to which I specifically refer is not n public peril. 
It. like others, is a highly beneficial institution; it is a mutual 
company, and in reporting its capital stock under oath, its 
capital stock is represented by a zero mark; there is no private 
ownership in the sense that sometimes we refer to such large 
aggregations as being a public menace. Of the more than 
$875.000.000 of ledger assets admitted by the insurance super- 
intendent of the State of New York more than 25 per cent on 
the average named would be invested—nearly $220,000,000 of 
this single company—in the stocks and bonds of the railways of 
the United States. These investments are a part of the legal 
reserve that guarantees, upon the maturity of the policy or the 
death of the holder, its payment. It is as much a resource to be 
conserved by wise laws as the funds or investments that come 
under the national banking act and the Federal reserve system. 
Every depositor in a national bank has as his security the sub- 
scribers to the stock of the bank, its loans and other investments 
wisely made, which stand equitably pledged as security to the 
depositors, in the first instance, to guarantee them against loss. 

These legal reserves, provided out of the premiums paid by 
the policyholders, must be invested in some such way as to 
produce an income, The actuaries compute this security upon 
some stated per cent—33 per cent or 4 per cent—of the net in- 
come from the investment. So, when these investments are made 
in railway bonds, they stand as a security, as much so as a 
mortgage on a farm or a business block in Chicago or in New 
York. The President, therefore, and his advisers in consider- 
ing legislation of this character properly kept in mind the 
safety of these securities in such a way that the legal reserves 
guaranteeing the payment of the policies might not be impaired. 

Furthermore liberty bonds have been sold and another issue 
will soon be forthcoming. The railway securities of this country 
are inextricably interwoven with business enterprise. Say 
nothing of the transportation question at all—that is the pri- 
mary purpose of the bill, it is true, but leave that out for the 
present—if the vast issues of railway stocks and bonds, aggre- 
gating on the 30th of last June, it is estimated, more than 
$18,000,000,000, are impaired to any appreciable degree, the 


eredit of the country by the reflex action of the impairment will 
necessarily itself be impaired. It will diminish the abilty to 
sel] the next issue of bonds; it will interfere with the subscrip- 
tions that will be made to raise further funds for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

It is not merely then a question, Mr. President, of the rail- 
ways and of their managers, of those who own individually the 
largest holdings of stock, but it is a question affecting the whole 
fabric of credit of the country. Credit is a delicate thing; it is 
easily destroyed, and it is difficult of restoration. The impair- 
ment of this vast quantity of securities by a small per cent, not 
2 mere quotation in the market of the shares of those who buy 
anil sell. but an impairment of the securities by unwise legisla- 
tion, pending or threatened, becomes at once an impairment of 
the credit resources of the entire country. So this bill pro- 
ceeds to reassure the general public and the holders of shares 
that there shall be no liquidation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIlinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been interested in the Senator's 
statement as to the fact that the life insurance companies hold 
large blocks of railroad securities. The Senator will also remem- 
ber that the New England States and the State of New York 
have $6,000,000,000 of the savings of the people in savings banks, 


-and they also, to some extent at least, take these same securi 


ties; and the savings banks at the present time are very much 
disturbed lest the issue of a new loan at a higher rate than 4 
per cent may do them very great damage. They ought to be re- 
membered in connection with this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; undoubtedly. I have referred in 
the briefest possible way to the investments of the savings banks, 
but in my investigation I have not had the figures given by the 
Senator from New Hampshire; and I am very glad to have them 
added to those I have already given. because they are just as 
material as the preservation of the reserve back of a life-insur- 
ance policy. These savings represent the artisan, the farmer, 
the small tradesman, everybody, and a comparatively small 
amount to each, but in the aggregate very large. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor that in the New England States and in the State of New 
York the $6,000,000,000 that are held in the savings banks rep- 
resent less than $500 for each depositor._ 

* Mr. SHERMAN Les sir. That follows out the usual result 
in the savings accounts, because they are people of small means. 
Railway bonds being a part of the investment, the owner of 
these small savings, the individual who has been prudent and 
thrifty and laid aside something, undoubtedly is entitled to 
some consideration in such legislation as this; and the Presi- 
dent and his advisers in framing the bill have endeavored to 
protect them against any depreciation on the market or any 
ultimate loss when the matter shall have been definitely settled. 

In connection with these figures, I wish to refer very briefly 
to the markets of bonds. I have taken the market on the 26th 
day of December, 1917, and the 27th of December, 1917, and 
the high and low markets in 1916 and 1917. Now, while I have 
never been a habitué of the stock market, at different times some 
of my friends and clients have. They take the chances on it; 
but I have investigated the stock market, as well as the grain 
market, enough to knew that there are more things that enter 
into the fluctuation of the market than any other of the com- 
plex products of civilization. I know of nothing that can be 
affected by such a multitude of conditions. A frost in South 
Africa, the bankruptcy or receivership proceedings of a rail- 
road, any one of a dozen things that may be reported in the 
morning papers, may affect the quotations. 

There are here 25 railroads, with their average earnings on 
common stock for the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1917, 
and the two years preceding. 

For instance, on the 26th of December, 1917, on the fluctua- 
tions of the market, Santa Fe stock was 78. The 27th of 
December, 1917, the day of the President's proclamation taking 
possession of the roads, it rose to 84§. Baltimore & Ohio went 
from 40 on the 26th of December to 51§, and so on through. 
Those roads are not speculative roads. They are not roads 
that are manipulated on the stock market. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is another railroad of that kind; the 
Chicago & Northwestern, the IIlinois Central. Let me take 
that, because it is included in the sweeping indictment, all 
these roads together in one universal condemnation, in part of 
the public press and in some criticisms made of them. 

The Chicago & Northwestern never has been a speculative 
road. It was built out of Chicago into the West and North- 
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western country, beginning many years ago. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy is not a speculative road. It began in 
the sama way many years ago. The original act was passed 
in 1849. Several roads were independent—the old Chicago & 

' Galena Union, one reaching from Chicago to Aurora, from 
Aurora to Galesburg, from Galesburg to Quincy, each of them 
separate companies. They passed through the processes of 
evolution, uniting, until finally many years ago the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad was formed. It developed as 
the West settled. It passed the boundaries of the Mississippi 
River. It extended into Missouri and Iowa; and when I 
speak of Missouri I remember that the State of Missouri in its 
history has been Hterally gridironed with Government roads. 
The whole State of Missouri has had an experience with Gov- 
ernment roads that has satisfied everybody who has read it— 
satisfied everybody except the enthusiastic zealots who never 
will be satisfied nor convinced with any experience this side 
of the grave. 

Of all the roads in Missouri built during the craze for 
internal improvements through which many States passed in 
the Mississippi Valley every one was a failure. They were 
run by political pressure. They were built in the shape of a 
horseshoe, just like the road in North Carolina that is known 
yet in history as the Horseshoe Road because of its shape. It 
was a political road. It was a Government-owned road, and 
it had to pass through the homes of the governor, the secretary 
of state, and the auditor of public accounts, as I remember 
the State officer; and in doing so it described a crescent that 
rivaled that of the Pennsylvania at Altoona. That was a 
horseshoe curve years before the tourist looked out of a window 
on the Pennsylvania road to see that marvel of railway engi- 
neering. Of all the roads in Missouri that finally became a 
part of the property of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy but 
one has a successful record. It is the old Hannibal & St. Joe. 
It paid out. It had some assets to turn over to the purchasers. 
The others were wrecks. The history of the North Carolina 
roads shows the same thing. The history of the roads in 
Illinois shows the same thing. The original railway of Tli- 
nois was built by the State, and it passed through the same 
melancholy experiences that others did. 

Mr. President, I have read the history of the Government 
roads run by these three States. Within the last 30 days I 
have refreshed my memory. I have pursued the investigation 
in many other States, with many other undertakings in our 
_own country, where they have undertaken to run them through 
as State or Government operated roads. 

But to come back to these roads. I do not want to digress 
too much, 

In the case of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, operating 
at the present time with proprietary or leased lines about 9,300 
miles of road, the shares of stock have disappeared. No stock 
quotation has contained them for some years. They are all 
impounded and put up as collateral security underwriting the 
joint fours of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. They are 
. guaranteed by the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. 

. Ninety-eight per cent of all the shares of stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road, of one hundred and ten million and 
some thousands of dollars, are deposited with a trustee as col- 
lateral security for the bonds issued jointly by the two roads 
in purchase of the control of the Burlington road. That was 
not a speculation. That was a far-seeing development of the 
greatest single railway system in the world. Mr. Hill had the 
prophetic insight to see what the acquisition of the Burlington 
road meant as an eastern—or, to him, a Middle West—connec- 
tion. Therefore the stock was obtained.. The transaction has 
not been successfully attacked up to this time. The public 
would receive no benefits if the stock were to resume its quota- 
tion on the market and the transaction to be entirely set aside. 

The traffic arrangements between the Burlington and the two 
Hill roads reaching the Pacific coast are for the general benefit 
of the public. Resolving them into three separate and competing 
lines would do nothing that would help win the war or benefit 
the private shipper or the traveler. It is enough for us to know 
that beyond any question there exists in Congress the power 
to regulate, and we have regulated and are constantly regulat- 
ing at every session of Congress either the roads or something 
that affects them, directly or indirectly. 

I refer to these shares of stock again. That is what I wish 
‘to adhere to us closely as I can on this branch of the subject, 
and I do not want to take much time here. 

The stock of the Illinois Central stood at 864 upon the 26th 
of December, 1917, and rose to 91 on the 27th of December. 
Those speculative values are attacked. It is said they ought 
not to be allowed. How will you help it? How will you control 
the market, except to beat it down by unfriendly legislation, 


and encourage it and raise the quotations by friendly legisla- 
tion? I see no way to prevent it, nor is it at all desirable to 
try to prevent it. 

“Oh,” it is said, “the Government can prevent it if we as- 
sume the entire ownership and operation.” Well, let us see 
about that. We have out a large issue of Liberty bonds. Mr, 
President, what do they sell for? I looked at the quotations 
this morning. The 4 per cents, with only partial tax exemption, 
are quoted at low as 96.10. The 33 per cents, with total tax 
exemption for all purposes, are quoted at 98.40. That is $084 
for a $1,000 bond. Can the Government protect its own credit? 
Its own securities are selling below par on the market with the 
guaranty of the Government behind them. If it can not protect 
its own bonds from market fluctuations, how will it prevent Gov- 
ernment railway shares from doing so? If I have a thousand- 
dollar bond, I can go out and sell it in Washington at 50 cents on 
the dollar, and the Government can not keep me from it. If the 
Government can not sustain its own credit at par on war bonds, 
it can not sustain the railroad bond credit after it has taken the 
railways and are administering their affairs? It can do no 
more in the one instance than in the other. After it has become 
responsible for $18,000,000,000 worth of railroad property, more 
or less, with the additional bond issue required to finance this 
war to a successful conclusion, the Government will have 
reached the limit of safe credit. Governments are no different 
from any other borrowers. When they become debtors in large 
sums, their securities are inevitably often thrown upon the 
market for liquidation. As the securities go upon the market 
in large quantities, they are bound to depreciate from par. 

Let me give vou another illustration of what I mean. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator forgotten the pro- 
posal, which probably will be adopted in one form or another, 
for the Government to issue four billion more of notes based upon 
industrial promises to pay, and its effort to maintain the value 
of those notes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is certainly very material. Those. in 
a very short time to come, may be on the market, and the public 
will be asked to take them. We must sustain, when taken, that 
credit. If such industrial credits are issued the Government 
can not keep them from fluctuating on the market. If this bill 
did not preserve the value of railway securities by adequate 
legislation, how could we expect to have $4,000,000,000 of future 
industrial securities subscribed within the next 30 or 60 days? 
The Senator from New York very properly makes the inquiry. 
The President and his advisers no doubt very prudently had in 
their minds the future borrowing necessities of the country 
when they gave to the bill some of these sections that we are 
now considering. 

I see no crime to be imputed to men on the market who buy 
and sell under Executive orders, favorable or unfavorable, as 
the case may be; nor do I see any objection to voting for such 
a bill in the expectation that the day it passes Congress the 
stock market will advance, and that every quotable security on 
‘change affected by this bill will advance possibly as much as or 
more than the figures I have read. I expect that; nor will 
that cause me an instant to falter in the support of this and 
similar measures to protect the credit of the country. 

In order to inake more impressive the inferences that I am en- 
deavoring to establish from such facts as have been stated, I 
have to state some additional facts. 

The individuals. owning outright railway shares in round 
figures are 1,000,000, and they own more than $10,000,000.000 
of railway securities. These are the individual holdings, 
These figures have been compiled from trustworthy sources. 

There are held by trust companies, State and national banks, 
$865,000,000 of railway securities. There are held in the aggre- 
gate by saving banks, with 10,000,000 depositors in the United 
States, including those to which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire alluded, in New England, $847,000,000 in railway securi- 
ties, representing the institutions that invest their savings, 
great or small. There are held by life insurance companies, 
with 46,000,000 policies in force, held by 33,000,000 people in the 
United States, representing a total ownership of this alone of 
over one-fourth of the total resources, $1,550.000,000. There is 
held by fire and marine insurance companies, casualty and 
surety companies, a total railway security investment of 
$649,000,000. Benevolent associations, colleges, schools, chari- 
table institutions, eleemosynary enterprises of various kinds, 
have invested their endowments, their gifts, both by the living 
and by the dead, in $350,000,000 of railway securities. 

I care not that some people may have large holdings of shares 
of stock. I regret that some of them may sometimes use their 
stock improperly. I regret that combinations of large stock- 
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holders are sometimes made for the purpose of wresting control 
of a road for speculative purposes from conservative owners. 
That is a matter to reach by legislation—not to destroy the 
innocent and the guilty alike, but to reach the guilty and exempt 
the innocent from any such legislation of a general character. 
What I especially think is defective in reasoning processes is to 
measure all the railroads of the country by a few that have 
abused the laws of business and have taken advantage of omis- 
sions in legislation. 

I remember the Chieago & Alton road—and it is often made 
a horrible example. It was built by the stockholders, without a 
mortgage, from Chicago te St. Louis. That was the original 
line, built in the days when Timothy B. Blackstone was the 
man who promoted it and was the moving spirit with his asso- 
ciates in its construction, equipment, and operation for many 
years. The Alton paid steadily, in the days of its old-time 
managers, 7 per cent. Its stock was quoted as kigh and was 
worth as much for investment purposes as the shares of any 
national bank in my country. It was quoted at 175. 

The change came. Mr. Blackstone died, some of the share- 
holders sold out, and along came a new management. The same 
thing happened with it, in substance, that happened with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. A very great increase in shares 
occurred upon the advent of the new management. It was not 
a question of how much the property was worth, but how much 
of the stock or securities could be issued and absorbed by the 
investing public. . 

Keep in mind, Mr. President, the fact that when all of the 
stock gambling was over, the property investment of the Chicago 
& Alton and of the Rock Island & Pacific was just the same as 
it was before it started, unless we except some possible depre- 
ciation on lines that were not kept in repair. The property 
investment is the souree of earnings, not capital stock, not 
bonded indebtedness. The source of earnings is always and 
must remain the property. How much it earns depends upon 
many things, but, providing the road reaches from its initial 
point to the terminal point favorably and traverses a productive 
area, the two salient features of every successful railway are 
its property investment and its managerial ability. The earn- 
ings of the Alton and the Rock Island on the property invest- 
ment remained the same or advanced or receded accerding to 
the prosperity, or the reverse of it, of the several years. The 
Alton, however, put out a great number of securities under the 
new management. Their stock fell to a low figure consequent 
upon that dilution. The same thing, in substance, happened 
with the Rock Island. 

It is argued here that these incomes or earnings of certain 
conservative roads are unduly large. As I remember—just 
quoting now from my recollection—in 1916 the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy showed an earning on its capital stock of 
nearly 27 per cent. It is selected as one of the shocking ex- 
amples on the floor of the Senate Chamber. The Burlington 
road has been a conservatively managed road from its incep- 
tion. It has never watered its stock. On the contrary, its 
stock is boiled down; it is concentrated rather than diluted. 
It has not followed the policy of issuing new shares as the 
country has grown up commensurate with its advanced lines 
that were pushed out into the frontier. As values have in- 
creased they left the capitalization at the same figure as many 
Fears ago. The Burlington has, in round figures, $110,000,000 

eapital, with $179,000,000 of bonded indebtedness. That $179,- 
000,000 is actually in the hands of the investing public. They 
have a total property valuation—to say nothing, now, of the 
capital stock—of more than $530,000,000 in the single road under 
one management. 

With $530,000,000 of a investment, the earnings of 
the road are necessarily nearly 27 per cent of the capital stock 
of $110,000,000. If the Burlington road had followed the proc- 
esses of the speculative roads, or if the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern had followed the processes of other specula- 
tive enterprises, they would have increased their capital stock 
many fold. Instead of their stock being quoted on the market 
at par or more than par in normal times it would have fallen 
like the Alton and the Rock Island, to one-half, to 35 or 40 cents. 
They did not do so. The very fact that the former-named roads 
were conservatively managed makes the earnings on their capital 
appear unduly large. If they had watered their stoek, if in- 
stead of $110,000,000 the Burlington had had $500,000,000 of 
stock, then their earnings for the year 1916 would be nearer 54 

per cent than 27 per cent. They have not done so, nor do I 
think, Mr. President, that ought to be used as an argument here 
that the conservative railways shall suffer for the comparatively 
small number of roads that have done otherwise. 

I now speak of the Illinois Central. The Illinois Central is 
a land-grant road. It is like the Pacific roads—the Union, the 
Central, and the Southern. Each alternate township for the 
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whole length of Illinois was given to the Minots Central Rail- 
read to build by an act of Congress. At the time the land was 
given there was little population in that State. When the 
Union Pacifie road was built the great West from Council Bluffs 
to the foothills ef the Rockies and beyond was a wilderness. 

Some Senators forget—older ones do not—the conditions at 
that time. I was impressed with what the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kexroce] said of the 53 years since he went to that 
State. He saw as much or more of this development than I 
have seen. I have seen prosperous communities ef several 
thousand persons assemble in opera houses or halls and bid to 
railway men for a line of railway to come through. They were 
tired of hauling their merchandise in and their produee out by 
wagon road and animal power. 

It is true that there have been abuses in land grants. At the 
time the lands were given, in most instances, however, the Gov- 
ernment thought it was driving a good bargain, and it was. That 
country was a wilderness when James J. Hill went inte Minne- 
sota, and with a prophetic vision, which made him ene of the 
greatest railway men in the world, saw in the long years to 
come what the settlement of the vast Northwest weuld be. He 
staked his fortune upon it and the efforts of aH his years. He 
was a railroad builder, not a stock speealator. All those 
conservative roads that have kept their property valuatien well 
within or below their capital stock were managed and insti- 
tuted by men of the Hill type. They were the great railroad 
builders of the continent. They had confidence in their eountry ; 
they hed sound business judgment. They assembled about them 
the technical ability to construct, equip, and operate railways. 

Why should they, Mr. President, be stigmatized here in such 
terms as I have heard? Peace to their ashes! They were of a 
mighty race of men. They belong, Mr. President, te a genera- 
tion the like of which does not live here to-day. 


growth, it reached New Orleans. It has numbered among its 
executive heads some of the most distinguished railway men of 
the country. Commissioner McChord, of the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, in his last report gives the IInneis Central 
a clean bill of health. He says it was operating {ts read under 
nermal conditions and meeting fully the demands upen it 
common carrier. Within the last five and one-half er 
the IIlinois Central has spent more than 880.000.000 
facilities and equipment. It now under eontract 
ing in on contracts at stated intervals as 
Kete than $15,000,000 worth of cars and equipment of that 

When it is said that the railroads 
down under the test of war 
instances they did not fail, as 
others of the West and Northwest 
did not break down. Their cars 
their engines were withdrawn 
was taken; it was collected 
There was a vast concentration of cars, engines, 
of that kind ali along the Atlantic 

In an investigation of a certain committee 
conditions it was shown that more than 1,300 
on the sidings at one time at one shipyard in the United States 
along the Atlantic coast. At the same time 
loaded cars were on the tracks on their destinatien 
same shipyard, arriving daily,.so that any unloading 
1.300 that were congested at that point made but little 
sion on the constantly arriving cars for the same point. 
railways going out of Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, and Kansas 


City did not break down. Their equipment was taken away 
| from them under the stress of war conditions, and they were 


rendered incapable of using their own equipment and rolling 
stock for the operation of their road. Even under normal con- 
ditions a railroad man knows that these must be constantly 
watched. 

The West and the Northwest send more erude merchandise into 
the market than the East—breadstuffs, meats, agricultural prod- 
ucts, lumber, coal, minerals, ore in its eruder form, unmanufac- 


tering in and around Chieago and east of there, necessarily 
draws from.the West a large part of the freight power of the 
roads. 

When it comes east it takes a given time for the empties to 
return to the West. Under war conditions, with no attention 
paid to demurrage, with the long delays of railways on sidings 
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and at division points, when the loaded cars came to the eastern- 
district, especially to Atlantic coast points, they stayed for an 
indefinite time. 

Still, all this is charged up to the roads-as their failure. I 
have not a share of railroad stock nor a railway bond or security 
of any kind in the world. My.constituents have insurance poli- 
cies, deposits in savings banks, money loaned on various forms 
of railway securities as collateral in State and national banks. 
It is part of the general business of the country. For the rail- 
ways I say but little. It is unnecessary. I can talk of them 
merely as the agency by which the securities must finally be 
maintained at their proper value or depressed. Whether they 
do so depends upon the treatment they receive in this and simi- 
lar legislation. 

I do-not wish to take much time, Mr, President, about the 
conditions of a legal character that surrounded the railways. I 
can not pass, however, without alluding to it. I remember when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission act was passed in 1887 and 
the struggles that occurred in the various amendments made to 
it, especially the Hepburn Act of later days—1906, as I remember 
now—and all the legislation that has been thrown around rail- 
ways, both State and national. I sum it up by saying that the 
railways have been operating in a strait-jacket for many years. 
It began years ago. I remember the granger agitation that began 
in Illinois and Iowa, first in State constitutions and later in the 
Munn cases, in the Bowman cases, all those that first estab- 
lished the right of the State or the National Government to 
regulate railways, took them out of the catalogue of strictly 
private enterprises, impressed them with a public interest, and 
made them subject to governmental regulation. Kansas passed 
through a similar era. That was a distinct forward step. It 
Was a remedial process. It was needed. Some railroads had 
abused their power. I never apologize for them and for such 

conduct. i 
Then the Interstate Commerce Commission was created in 
1887 with various amendments that I will not enumerate. The 
antitrust law came in 1890. Following several years after the 
passage of the antitrust law there was the Western Passenger 
Association decision. That was a combination of roads in cer- 
tain western territory for the purpose of maintaining rates. It 
was the famous so-called “gentleman's agreement.” It was 
held to be within the antitrust law, although there was consider- 
able surprise in legal circles among many lawyers to learn that 
the antitrust law could be extended and applied to railroads, 
But nevertheless the court so held, and accordingly the railroads 
have been under the operation of that act since not only in our 
own country but they have been prevented from giving prefer- 
ential rates in the development of foreign trade. I remember a 
railroad going out of Chicago whose managers were fined heavily 
for a preferential rate on tin-plate shipments into Canada. The 


preferential rate was made for the purpose of assisting in the | 


export trade, without which it could not have been developed. 
Our manufacturers wanted to get some of the Canadian busi- 
ness, and in order to do it they asked the preferential rate to 
meet Canadian conditions, and it was decided that it was con- 
trary to law and fines were imposed of $10,000 as the result. 

Rate making has been a constant debate. The roads have 
been before the Interstate Commerce Commission until very re- 
cently year after year, time after time, every time rate making 
is agitated. In all this the railways finally have settled down to 
a certain schedule fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
No material changes have been made save an increase in one 
territory for some time, but in all this increase in prices of every- 
thing, labor and material of every kind, there has been no com- 
mensurate increase of rates to enable the carriers on their 
earning power of the property invested to advance to keep 
pace with the increase of operating cost and maintenance and 
depreciation. 

To my mind it is not a matter of surprise at all that the roads 
made a bad showing. It is true these figures are quoted here, 
the 27 per cent, for instance, earned on the capital stock, but 
if the 27 per cent be figured upon the property valuation it is 
not an undue return for a business that contains as many 
hazards as operating a railroad, and especially when it con- 
cerns such vast sums of money as are invested. 

The congestion in the eastern district came as a natural re- 
sult of piling up merchandise as indicated. Any failure of the 
railways was more a failure of the Government to recognize 
conditions and grant the relief before taking them over than it 
was a failure on the part of the roads. It is true that the roads 
could not meet the demands made on them, and especially last 
winter, that has been a very inclement one, blocking ways, 
making it impossible to obtain coal and fuel supplies generally, 
difficult sometimes even to rt tank cars with fuel oil. 


All those things have happened, it is true; but has the Govern- 


glad of it. 


ment done any better? If improvement come it will be the re- 
sult of the release from obsolete laws and the strait-jacket of 
overregulation. 

We passed the food law here. I did not vote for it, and I am 
I would not vote for it if it was up again. I have 
no apologies to make for my conduct in that particular, except 
to repeat it the first chance I have. But the Government is 
given plenary power under this measure. We have a Food Ad- 
ministrator and a Fuel Administrator. They have had power 
at any time since last April to commandeer the roads—the car- 
rier system, coal roads, and ordinary roads, all together. 

A few days ago the heatless Mondays were revoked, and we 
are now living on Monday just as we do on other days. Here 
is what Black Diamond says. It is the coal paper of the coun- 
try, published at Chicago. It is not owned by coal operators, 
either, Mr, President. Black Diamond is a periodical devoted 
to the coal business, and it represents a coal miner as much as 
it does a coal operator : 

ae mi 
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8 9 oe Fuel Administrator Garfield, but at a cost to industry 
of $289.35 for every ton saved. 

This is an old illustration of saving at the spigot and losing 
at the bunghole. The highest-priced coal in the world was pro- 
duced under the fuel order that was revoked a few days ago. 
Two hundred and eighty-nine dollars and thirty-five cents a ton 
of a loss is something that even a wealthy country like this can 
not stand all the time. We may stand a little of it, but we have 
now had a plenty. 


The total loss during this period in 600,608. and manufactured prod- 
ucts was placed at more than 81. 
Figures of the industrial agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 


give the value of the fuel saved under the order in 18 of the larger 
cities of the country at $137,377, 589, The loss in wages and manufac- 
tured products in these cities was put at 584.344.070.000. 

Here is a town of 70,000 in the center of the coal belt—Spring- 
field, III. Here is a telegram from the fuel administrator that 
certamly deserves preservation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., January 23, 1918. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Our record for five days’ obedience to fuel order shows saving of 40 
tons of coal per day, Loss in wages alone per day over $11,000— 

That is expensive coal, even where we wagon it up and put 
it in our coal bins at home. I have not gotten coal out of a 
ear for 12 years. The motor truck or wagon goes out to the 
mine and brings it to my house and dumps it into my basement, 
Thus the carrier system does not bother us any. But they stop 
them all. The factories there are served by motor cars, There 
is not a railway car in some of our factories that operate three 
shifts of hands that ever take a coal car to fill their coal yards 
or stock up in summer time. They were guilty of hoarding, 
every one of them, because along last summer, when the coal 
business was slack, they stocked up enough coal to run them 
until next April. They were shut up; they had to stop, just 
like the rest of them— 


Utilities company electrical distributing station supplying power to 
most of our factories shows a saving of only 12 tons coal per day on 
account of generating live steam in place of consuming exhaust for use 
in pearing system. Six coal mines within city limits prohibited from 
sup) g fuel, and car supply not sufficient for the output. We are 
actually prohibited from serving our city, State, and Nation under the 
order. e plead for 3 tor Springfield and Sangamon County 
that we may perform a greater service 

Our citizens obeying Fuel ‘Administrator’ s regulations; are convinced 
they are not applicable here— 


Nobody thought they were at any place— 


and work great hardship. Coal saving negligible. 
production, 


Regulations retard 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS COAL BUREAU, 
O. G. Scorr, Secretary. 

If the Government does that on coal, what will it do if in time 
of peace you leave it in possession of the railroads? If the 
railroads broke down this last winter in their carrier service, 
what did the Government do when it undertook to distribute 
coal? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] referred the other 
day, I thought very properly, to the price at the mines that was 
fixed by Secretary Lane and his associates. Immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of that price the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and afterwards he Fuel Administrator 
denounced the price as excessive. The Fuel Administrator in- 
timated to consumers of coal to wait; do not fill up during the 
fall before cold weather sets in, because it would be much 
cheaper; he thought the price of coal ought to be down to about 
$2 or $2.65 a ton. So everybody quit, nobody filled in. They 
were waiting for the cheap coal. 

The Government has broken down as much as the railroads 
have broken down. It was a great undertaking on the part of 
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both. Some degree of liberality can be exercised in judging of 
each of them, both the Government and the roads. 

T do not care to discuss the standard return, because members 
of the committee who have followed that through the hearings 
before the committee have done so to my entire satisfaction at 
least. ‘The chairman of the committee has given in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record a very compact and lucid statement of the 
reasons underlying this bill and the recommendations of the 
committee in its report. In the main I subseribe to those 
reasons as well as those of other members of the ommittee 
who have presented their views. because „, their superior means 
of information, The standard return is satisfactory to me. I 
am willing to vote for it and take the chances. It has been 
changed, but not materially so in the bill as recently introduced 
and the bill as it came out of the committee. It has followed 
in each instance the method of accounting adopted by the In- 
terstate. Commerce Commission. So these methods, I think, 
will preserve the value of the property unimpaired, as far as we 
could do so under a war condition. The provisions of the bill 
and the observance of the standard return provided will pre- 
serve the securities so that no great henrings will occur and no 
losses in these money investments will happen. 

It is with some regret that I turn aside from the admitted 
purposes of the bill to discuss section 13. I wish for my part 
that the 18 months were à shorter period. But I am content to 
take it as it is. The 18 months may be shortened, if proper 
conditions present themselves, by the President using his dis- 
cretion, If seetion 13 as written in the original bill is restered 
to the bill, I shall vote against the bill with as much enthusiasm 
as I did against the food bill, Section 13 as originally written 
contemplates an affirmative act of Congress before the roads 
will be restored to their owners. It thereby throws, dependent 
somewhat on the length of the- war, the whole railway system of 
the country and all these investments of which I have spoken 
into the maelstrom of a political campaign. I am not willing 
to do that. I wish some time fixed, even if it be 18 months, when 
automatically the property will be returned to its owners. 

T am told, and I have heard it many times before it was men- 
tioned in this Chamber, that the Government ought to keep them, 
I am very much of the opinion of the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TownsEnp], who in a very capable address in con- 
structive criticism of this bill pointed out some things that un- 
doubtedly ought to be very well considered here when we come 
to an amendment, that the discussion. of public ownership and 
operation of railways was not properly involved in this bill. 
He is entirely within bounds in saying so. Still it is very diffi- 
cult to discuss this bill by those who favor Government owner- 
ship and operation without covering that ground. Accordingly 
something has been said already, and possibly some more will 
be said before the final roll call is had on the bill. 

It is said that this is a progressive measure; that by section 
13. or by taking it and keeping the railways in perpetuity, it is 
in keeping with the progressive trend of the times. 

Mr. President, the most unprogressive, reactionary, backward 
step in government is the reaching the Government hand out 
and taking what is essentially private industry. I can not think 
of anything that is equally unprogressive in all the range of 
human undertaking. It is said it is new, and we are bidden to 
look at the countries that are trying Government ownership 
and how progressive they are, Where are they? Switzerland, 
Belgium, Australasia, Germany, Austria, Italy, and France. Ac- 
tually in Switzerland there is the poorest service, with the high- 
est price paid for it, of any other country in the world. In 
Switzerland and France, where it is supposed the example of 
public ownership and operation is the likeliest in the world, 
there is the lowest morale of public service in Europe. 

I will say nothing of Germany, except that the service there 
is not on a par—it is a densely populated country, and it is difi- 
cult to make comparisons—it is not on a par with privately 
operated steam railroads of other parts of Europe or of the 
world. Germany is given as an example of the fitness of Gov- 
ernment ownership to answer the purposes desired. 

Germany is a monarchy; Germany is governed by the Kaiser 
and his advisers. In Bismarck’s time he began to develop the 
policy of taking over the railroads as military agencies, seeing 
ahead more than 40 years from the time he began it to the mobili- 
zation of the German Army in 1914. 

In every country that is monarchical the Government roads 
are more suceessful than they are under a republican form of 
government. I do not know of a country in Europe where the 
railway operatives, down to the last report made before: the 
war in 1914, have as little freedom of action as in Germany. 
Freedom of speech is unknown; unions are prohibited; they 
work under ironclad military rule; and, by an edict of the 


already so regarded, and may be subjected to military disci- 
pline in the operation of the roads. That is in time ot peace; 
not in time of war. In ordinary times of peace all of the 
railway employees of that country may be subjected te military 
discipline. > 

It is a pleasing thing to go halfway around the world for our 
examples. Take New Zealand and Australia, which are the 
most often cited of all such countries. For practical purposes 
it would be better if the railways of New Zealand were in 
some other planet, because they would be more inaccessible. 
The farther away you can get from the world in the examples 
the better. The truth is in all Australasia the population is 
decreasing, the industrial enterprises are lagging, the publie 
enterprises conducted by the State are steadily working out 
their destined end and show a diminished effectiveness and 
impairment of service. 

Remember, the test is not a few years; all new brooms sweep 
clean. The test is the same test put upon other human insti- 
tutions, upon the same things that, devised by human experi- 
ence, have stood the test, not of five years but of centuries. 

When that test has been applied halfway around the world to 
the Government owned and operated utilities, like steam rail- 
ways, they are beginning to work out their natural result; the 
best authorities writing of New Zealand! in 1914 say that the 
tendeney in New Zealand for all the publie enterprises of that 
kind is to revert to private ownership; that the governmental 
owned and operated utilities have been tried tong enough to find 
out that there are some defects in the system that are so vital 
in character as to condemn them. 

Let us consider our own country. It is said to be progressive 
here in the United States to advocate the Government ownership 
and operation of railroads as a permanent policy; that because, 
under the stress of war, we take the roads we must keep them; 
and a war policy, it is argued, is a geod peace policy. I have 
not forgotten things that have happened in the tast 25 years 
all over this country. There is a bolsheviki of false economy. 
There has. been a multitude of economie dervishes going to and 
fro over the earth burning with all the fanatical fervor and zeal 
of orientals. The torchlight fakir is abroad in the land every 
night; the soap-box agitator is on the boulevards. The stal- 
wart-lunged apostle of a general divide of all human posses- 
sions cleaves the air with his resonant bray. It is progressive. 
Why, it is even becoming fashionnble. I talked with a sufra- 
gette the other day who told me that she was in favor of the 
Government ownership and operation of railways. “ Well,” I 
said, do not talk to me about it. I am a suffragette myself 
now, but If you women folk get to running the railroads I shalt 
not be responsible for my behavior hereafter.” 

T have seen that motley crew come and ge. They began with 
“Soekless”” Simpson, with the whiskered Peffer, with “ Green- 
back” Weaver, with A. J. Streator, and those of lesser fame. 
All of them shrieked and gesticulated in their time; they had 
their entrances and their exits; their fads, their nostrums, 
their universal panaceas for everything that afflicted the body 
politie and for every disease to which human flesh ts heir; a 
variegated: swarm of discontent, a miscellaneous horde, against 
everybody who had a dollar ora clean shirt to his name. 

They had their day. In the far West and in the Mississippi 
Valley we had the Granger agitation. I remember it when it 
came in my boyhoed days; I heard it all; it Is a part of my 
juvenile experience. We wrote a new State constitution; we had 
a railroad and warehouse act. The railroads unwisely said 
that they were purely private enterprises and could not be regu- 
lated; but we framed a State constitution, just as they did in 
Towa, Kansas, and in some other Western States. We fixed 
charges for railroads and for warehouses. The litigation went 
through the courts, and the case of Munn against the State. 
which was decided bythe Supreme Court, and the Bowman case 
from Iowa, settled the question that railways and warehouses are 
impressed with a public interest and are subject to Government 
regulation. Those things all happened in their time. Those 
were valid reforms; those were elemental in their eharacter; 
but like all other reforms somebody got the bit in his teeth and 
ran away with them. It is one of the dangers of hooking up 
with a radical that you must either travel his gait or be trampled 
on. So with these railroad and warehouse regulations provided 
in State constitutions and by acts of the legislatures in IIlinois, 
Towa, and other Western States, soon the radical and the 
vociferous brotherhood who: always are found bawling and bray- 
ing in the wake of reform to make it ridiculous, unless guarded 
by sanity and moderation, came and took possession of the entire 
proceedings. They proposed to do a great many things. — 
sald “regulation is a failure; legislatures are corrupt; the w: 
houses: not only refuse to obey the law but they join with ro 


Kaiser, may be conscripted into the service, even if they are not | railways, and by discrimination and by influencing public offi- 
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cials, practice injustice on the producer and on the shipper as 
well as on the consumer.” So they said let us have Government 
ownership; and all the way from the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, coming on through “ bleeding Kansas,” through Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and sweeping over the continent 
until it reached and broke on the Allegheny Mountains, there was 
the Populist with his impossibilities, with his disregard of the 
amenities of toilet, and with his ingrowing prejudice against 
hair dressers and tailors, His principal assets were whiskers 
and elocution. 

Along with him were a multitude of people in the granges. I 
was a farmer in those days, and I abounded in farmers’ meet- 
ings, being a boy 12 or 14 years old; but I heard them through. 
When they finished up, Mr. President, with their harangues, they 
always had Government ownership for everything worth owning. 
In a little while the pinch came. Every one of those whiskered 
reformers, torchlight fakers, howling dervishes, and fanatics 
from the four corners of all the continent became a greenbacker. 
They proposed to pay the Government debt—the Civil War 
debt—by issuing fresh promises to pay upon maturity, and the 
new promises in turn were to be redeemable in nothing and 
paid nowhere this side of eternity. That was the sum total of 
this gentry's fiscal system, the goal of their monetary reform. 
It found followers; it created a furore. Men were called states- 
men who subscribed to their doctrines, and those who did not 
were almost tarred and feathered by excited gentlemen who mis- 
took their vagaries for financial wisdom in rural districts. The 
farmer fell for the procedure for a time. He followed it awhile 
until he found out where it led him. He observed many of the 
lusty reformers were conscientious objectors to hard work and 
exercised their vocal cords rather than their muscles. Then the 
farmer in my section of the country became a conservative, and 
he is a conservative yet. You can go out and talk Government 
ownership of railways to him-.until you are black in the face, 
and everyone who lived through 1870 and 1874—the Greenback 
days, the days of repudiation, before the resumption of specie 
payments, the time when all these things were to happen that 
were to give him something for nothing—he will tell you that 
he has heard that before and that he has graduated on that kind 
of economic science. 2 

Matters went along and all know what we have now—the 
two ends have connected. The only difference there is under 
the shining sun between the Socialist and the unlimited Govern- 
ment-ownership apostle in New York or on the plains of the far 
West is the hair dresser and the tailor. The Socialist in the 
city, with his reactionary program harking back to the days 
of Aristotle, is exactly like the old Populist in Illinois and Kan- 
sas. Everybody knows what ails them both. He wants some- 
thing for nothing. He mistakes a disease for a principle and 
his yearnings for a right to another's earnings; he is a lineal 
descendant of the same old sire; the same economic blood flows 
in his veins; and the same political inspiration and fervid ejacu- 
lations are found in him that was found in his ancestors of the 
early seventies. There is no difference between the Socialist 
of to-day and the Populist in Illinois and Kansas in 1872 and 
1874, except that one shaves, cuts his hair, and wears tailor- 
made clothes, while the other had a rooted aversion to any of the 
acts named. 2 

Now, we have arrived in this year of our Lord 1918 to the 
same kind of a proposal. The Populist said then “ Everybody is 
corrupt; every legislator is a horse thief; everybody who has a 
million dollars stole it from somebody else or he would not 
have it; he could not have made it honestly,” Any accumulation 
of property was to be frowned on; no one could make anything 
without taking it away from somebody else. If nobody was 
rich, nobody would be poor; thrift was to be punished as a 
crime. Reduce every one to the dead level of mediocrity. Help 
the human race by pulling down to your level anyone who is 
above you. Do not try to exert yourself and advance to his 
ability. Real progress is keeping the industrious from receiv- 
ing the fruits of his toil so the incapable and slothful may hang 
on to the coat tails of energy and hard work. We have reached 
now the same thing. Government ownership of railroads! We 
are to have it for the same reason—that the railway managers 
are dishonest, incapable, corrupt government, and know nothing 
of decent citizenship. 

I listened to the eloquent description of my genial friend 
from California of the one-time deplorable conditions in that 
State, from which it-has recently emerged, I understand. As 
long as California has such Senators redemption was inevitable. 
There is no necessity to indulge in such experiments to save 
California. There is no occasion here for taking a headlong 
plunge into the gulf of Government ownership just to keep Cali- 
fornia safe. The Senator, I know, can clean it up again if it 
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should unhappily relapse, and certainly somewhere among our 
friends it was very effectively cleaned up at the last election. 

He said that at one time the State was in the grip of the 
railroads. Let that be granted. So was Iowa in the grip of 
the railroads at one time; so was Illinois; and I have heard 
stories about Ohio. 

There are 48 railroad offices in Chicago. As late as 1914, 
Mr. President, when I had the misfortune to be a candidate, I 
knew of but three friendly offices out of the 48 in Chicago. 
So I do not owe the railroads politically a thing in the world 
more than anybody else; but because of conditions in my State, 
I do not wish to inflict upon the whole country such an experi- 
ment. I myself will remedy any undesirable conditions accord- 
ing to my lights and to the best of my ability, and I know the 
Senator has done so in California, and is able to do so either now 
or hereafter. 

I know that the railways at one time did meddle in politics; 
I know that manufacturers meddled in politics at one time; I 
know that banks meddled in politics to some degree at one time. 
There were many cures proposed. I heard the initiative and 
referendum proposed at a conference of Western governors 
held one night in Chicago. They advocated the initiative and 
referendum for everything; and Gov. West, of Oregon, who was 
present, told how it worked in Oregon, where they had initiative 
and referendum for everything, from deciding cases that the 
Supreme Court did not know anything about, and in the final 
decision of which they made a mistake, down to amendments to 
the fish laws affecting the Columbia River. Every evil was to 
be cured in that way. Well, they tried that out, but it is a for- 
gotten issue long ago. 

At the meeting to which I refer I struck the one discordant 
note; I was the skeleton at that family feast; I protested 
against the indiscriminate use of the initiative and referendum, 
and I rendered myself very unpopular. On that same night 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad opened its Puget 
Sound extension and ran through for the first time a train con- 
necting with the Pacific Ocean. The next morning the criti- 
cism represented by the initiative and referendum league meet- 
ing attended by all of those Western governors got two pages 
in the Chicago newspapers, while the opening of a great con- 
tinental extension, that ran from the shores of Lake Michigan 
to tidewater at Seattle, Wash., got 2 inches of notice. That 
is the way the newspapers sometimes estimate news. There 
was an undesirable condition, and that was the remedy pro- 
posed for its cure; but it is long since forgotten. - 

Now, we propose to change the remedy and have Government 
ownership and operation in all States where the railroads have 
had too much influence. I am not afraid politically of any rail- 
road in the United States. Ifa railroad fights me or you, you can 
take the opposition to it and go out and get more votes against it 
any day in the week. Every intelligent railroad man knows 
that. That is why some years ago in my section of the coun- 
try the railroads went out of politics; they learned too much 
to stay in; their advisers in handling the great properties con- 
cerned told them that they had better run railroads and let 
all the people who had votes run politics and not undertake 
to impose their individual will upon party voters or party 
organizations. y 

We are told that there was corruption in San Francisco. 
Well, that is not its normal state. It is said there is corrup- 
tion in Chicago. I presume also that is not its normal state. 
I have been quite well acquainted with Chicago for more thun 
25 years, and I do not know of a city council they have had 
in the whole of that time—and I have seen Chicago grow from 
a city of 300,000 to a city of 2,800,000 people—that has not 
been berated by some of the Chicago press as totally unfit, as 
bordering on bedlam, or as fit for the penitentiary all or a 
part of the time. They have not had many honest aldermen 
there in 25 years according to some newspapers. 

When the editors talked to me around the clubs about the 
villiany of some of the aldermen and the politicians of Chicago, 
I have always said, “ Why do you not go out and beat them?” 
They replied, “ Well, we can not.“ I asked, “Why?” They 
answered, Well, we can not get votes enough.” ‘ Well, then.“ 
I said, “ you had better migrate to some country where there is 
a monarchy. If you can not control votes enough we must shut 
up and stand it.” They say that Mike Kenna is elected alder- 
man and that Bathhouse Coughlin, one of his colleagues, also 
comes in. Well, they have tried to beat them and have run 
any number of respectable candidates, according to their 
version, but they do not get past the quarter post in the race. 
They can not convince their constituents somehow. The alder- 
men in the first ward distribute too many turkeys at Thanks- 
giving. They started in a long way ahead of the election, and 
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with their lodging houses, free-bed houses, free-lunch counters, 
saloons, and all the other appurtenances that go with metro- 


politan civilized life, they are able to reach the voter. Then 
in that section of the country they naturally take up a “ high 
brow” and run him for office. Well, the higher the brows are 
the lower their temperature, so that they do not get up much 
heat in a campaign. They do not attract the impulsive voters, 
and then the editor becomes glum; he goes back into his sanc- 
tum sanctorum and indites a fearful screed about corruption 
In great cities. Well. there is nothing the matter, except that 
the editor does not know politics in free democratic government. 
He ought to settle in a ward and get acquainted with his con- 
stituents. 

Of course, there is sometimes corruption in Chicago. We 
have had some aldermen that were not quite up to the mark 
Some in San Francisco, I understand, have been a little off- 
color occasionally. Along in the time of Eugene Schmitz and 
others, who were somewhat distinguished, following out the 
course of their civic activities as practical politicians they once 
gave city politics a bad name. herefore let us have Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads. 

Government operation inside of State lines has produced some 
practical results; but if the Government can not run the rail- 
roads, if it takes them permanently, any better than Government 
has run the State and municipal affairs it has undertaken, 
then I am right in my opposition. for it has universally failed 
to produce as good results as private control. Governments 
can exercise police powers and war powers and affairs essen- 
tially public. It can not run what is essentially private busi- 
ness. 

It has been intimated that the only way to clean up condi- 
tions was to put section 13 back in the bill. I am aware that 
this seems somewhat aside from the purpose of this bill, which 
is a war measure and calculated only to provide for Govern- 
ment operation of the carriers during this emergency, but it 
has passed beyond that and reached a point of discussing the pro- 
priety of taking over the roads as a permanent policy, and of 
course that brings up the whole question. I can not hope to 
discuss it here as I should like with the amount of freedom 
that I can in a campaign when that issue is presented. but I 
have looked up such matters as are near home in my own sec- 
tion of the country. I have read such matters as have come 
to me as to all of such experiments that have been made among 
civilized peoples. I have come to the conclusion that it is a 
dangerous experiment und that it can not succeed. t 

There are 1,800,000 railroad men in the United States. On 
the 30th day of June, 1916, there were 517,805 Government 
employees. At the present time, in all human probability, there 
are 700,000 Government employees. As a rule, about 60 per 
cent of them are under competitive civil-service appointment. 
With 1.800.000 railroad men and with 700,000 Federal employees, 
there would be, as soon as the railroads are made permanent 
as Government enterprises, two and a half million voters. Two 
and a half million voters in the country are about one-sixth of 
the total vote cast in the United States at the last presidential 
election. If one-sixth of the total votes cast are in Govern- 
ment enterprises, then the Government is no longer a popular 
government. According to my observation and experience, 
there can not be Government ownership and operation of many 
publie utilities. When the employees reach two and a half 
million there can not be republican government and public 
ownership and operation existing in the same territory and 
governing the same people. It is an impossibility. One of two 
things must happen. Either the Government must control the 
employee or the employee will control the Government. The 
last will happen or the employees must be denied the power of 
organization and political activity. 

Organized labor controls this Congress, House and Senate. 1 
think I know what I am talking about. I am no novice on that 
part of governmental affairs. Two and one-half million Gov- 
ernment employees, every one of them in a compact organiza- 
tion! Even the vast powers of the Postmaster General are 
utterly unable at this time to cope with the postal employees. 
I sympathize with them in their claims for better wages. I 
shall support reasonable increases. I do not sympathize with 
them when they undertake to dictate to a department or to 
Congress what shall be done. With two and a half millions of 
employees in this country, I know what will happen. The 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanpine] used a phrase here 
once that described it: That you take the Government out of 
the hands of the people and put the people in the hands of the 
Government. There is not a candidate for office, there is not a 
potential candidate for President in either party, who to-day is 
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willing to stand up and tell the truth about it and take the 
consequences. 

The leaders of the unions, the American Federation of Labor, 
are loyal and zealous and patriotic in their efforts to obtain 
service from all the members of that erganization. They have 
failed in many vital times and places to do so. I join with 
mf friend Gompers in his efforts to obtain loyal service from 
the members of the American Federation of Labor in shipyards, 
in every industrial plant, and in the railways of the country; 
yet Mr. Gompers is like Orpheus in mythology. He invoked 
around him, by the power of his music the savage elements, 
After he had assembled all of them he became unable to play 
his instrument, and they fell upon each other and him and 
Orpheus perished. Mr. Gompers has invoked the spirits, and 
if he can not play sufficiently, or the conditions do not suit them, 
destruction threatens. Everybody knows that to-day the one 
great weakness in connection with winning the war is the ina- 
bility to get a day's work out of a dangerously large number of 
the men in the industrial plants and in the shipyards of the 
county. 

The President faces that great problem. Every departmental 
head knows it. Strike after strike has occurred. Boiler 
makers, riveters in the shipyards, ship carpenters, workers in 
industrial plants of every kind, have laid down their tools and 
walked out for one reason or another. On Lincoln's birthday 
5.000 men in a body, not far from this Capitol, walked out 
because they would not be paid double wages for working on a 
holiday—a_ striking method of celebrating the birth of the 
emancipator! Two days ago other men walked out, and a 
week before that many thousands walked out, on the open- 
shop question, They quit their work because they would not 
work with a nonunion man. The inference is that nobody but 
a union man has a right to live and remain on the earth. 

I have earned my bread by the sweat of my face many a 
time, like many of you Senators here in your earlier lives. I 
have worked with my hands, and I can do so again; but if [ 
were in shop or field I would stand up to the last breath I 
had in my body for the right to live and earn an honest living 
in this world without joining, unless I wished, anything under 
the sun to do so. I have a right to live without joining the 
Presbyterian Church or becoming a Roman Catholic, a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, a member of the Mine Workers’ Union, or a 
member of the American Federation of Labor. I have a right 
to live and remain on earth in any honest occupation without 
asking any union official whether I cun work or not. I will 
fight for the right of a labor union to exist. I will fight just 
as sincerely for the right to live and work outside of a labor 
union. One right can not survive without the other. In time 
of war their patriotism has overcome their desire to advance 
the cause of the union. I commend that spirit. Let it influence 
them all. I join with all of them cordially. I will go with 
them to the uttermost limits; but when peace is restored the 
same troubles will return. They can not be avoided by Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of railways. They will be 
multiplied and aggravated. If the railways are taken over 
permanently and the conclusion of peace has restored us to 
normal conditions, then these same problems will be more 
difficult to solve. We will have the same question again of the 
2,500,000 Government employees in a compact union. If now, 
Mr. President, Congress can be driven into the enactment of 
the Adamson law, if it can be driven, contrary to the individual 
judgment of Members, into the support of many unwise mens- 
ures, what will it be when the Government employees, two and 
a half million of them, come in serried ranks und a compact 
body and deliver, through their chosen spokesmen, orders to 
Congress for legislation? 

I know what will happen. One of two things must happen: 
Either the employees will govern this country or the Govern- 
ment must rule the employees. In both England, New Zealand, 
Australia, and little Switzerland there are authorities who have 
had the greatest of practical experience on this subject, who 
have come to the conclusion that every Government employee in 
a utility of the kind we are considering must be by law com- 
pelled to abstain from political activity. He can vote, but that 
is the end of his political privileges. He can not become a 
member of an organization. He can not engage in party activi- 
ties. He must confine himself solely to voting on election day, 
and the rest of the time he is a mere employee. That prohibi- 
tion of activity necessarily prohibits the formation of unions. 
There is no escape from the conclusion. 

I have seen better conditions prevail in California. I have 
seen them improve in my own State. It is not necessary to 
make this headlong plunge into the gulf of experiment in order 
to remove the evils that have existed. I believe in regulation, 


I believe the regulated processes of government, acting on these 
institutions, can remove the evils complained of. 
` am as certain as I am of any worldly thing that the highest 
form of human society is attained through the regulated indi- 
vidualism of the American people. 7 
I never knew a government to discover anything: It appro- 
priates what another in private life discovers. Even in time 
of war the universal experience is that in every democratic 
government the red tape must be shot off to get rid of it. Out- 
side of a monarchy, there is no escape from the petrified con- 
ditions that prevail in peace times in every governmental under- 
taking. It is utterly without precedent to think that the Gov- 
ernment ever invented anything. The processes of taxation ex- 
haust the ingenuity of all governmental agents. By the time 
they frame revenue bills, put a tax collector in the field, and 
pass the appropriation bills statesmen are exhausted, people and 
the press weary, and governmental processes have arrived at 
their legitimate end. That is the universal experience of every 
government on earth, outside of a monarchy. A monarchy 
grants titles, creates orders of nobility, rewards the discoverer 
or the inventor or the suecessful contractor, those who build 
tunnels and bridges, who make themselves distinguished in 
some line of human effort. It can stimulate and connect its 
processes: with the best in private enterprise. It can prepare 
for war secretly. 4 
A republican government can only hope to protect its people. 
It can not undertake the promotion or interference with the 
private pursuits a monarchy can. It is a radical difference in 
the two forms of government. Republic government is un- 
favorable to the assumption and operation of essentially private 
occupations. Free government is not devised to support people. 
It is devised to protect people while they are supporting them- 


selves. It is designed to give the largest measure of individual- 


freedom to man in private life. Some people here seem to have 
an idea that the object of government is to support everybody, 
and on that idea there is based this notion of taking over the 
railroads as a permanent effort and administering them by the 
Government. : 

I have taken more time than I ought, and I have only very 
faintly euforced my views. I wish I could have more time, 
which L am sure will come in a future campaign, and if I am 


alive and in health I intend to carry these measures out as 


I see them to their logical conclusion. I intend to hit the main 
question. ? 

I want to say to those on the majority side of this Chamber 
that the great issue is not one of those that have heretofore 
divided the Democratic and Republican Parties. In the immedi- 
ate yenars—not in the next generation, but in your generation. 
and mine—our problem will be to defend civil liberty and the 
right of individuals under a free form of government to remain 
and be secure in our possession of private right. It will be to 
protect it against the agitator, against the socinlistic state, 
against him who intends to absorb every private pursuit by the 
Government, to destroy the ownership of private property in 
every form whatsoever, to take it from those who have it and 
vest it in the hands of a government to be selected by an aggres- 
sive minority. An organized minority will always defeat an un- 
organized majority, and they know it. 

There are two forces working. The current will begin to 
draw your craft, as it will ours. Those who are at the head 
of large public utilities have been legislated on and hectored 
and annoyed until I know the sentiment of some of them. They 
are ready to surrender their property. They are ready to let 
the Government take it. They know that, unless. by armed 
force, it can not be taken away from them unless there is just 
compensation, and they are willing to let go. The head of one 
of the largest public utilities in the world is of that frame of 
mind. He is tired of the incessant fight to protect the vast 
interests of which he is the executive head. Joined with him 
are others of a like mind, and all of them are to-day uncon- 
sciously traveling toward the goal of the Socialist. We. our- 
selves, when at the threshold of such a bill as this we are faced 
with one of the principal proposals of the socialistic state, owe 
it to ourselves to join with all who believe as we do and defend 
that institutional liberty and the right of private property and of 
a government of regulated individualism until there will be no 
opportunity to indulge in such propaganda and principles as are 
laid down in section 13 as a permanent measure. 

I know what it is. It is proposed to carry that into the cam- 
paign, to make it impossible for the owners to have their 
property until it has passed through a crusade of the kind that 
will be instituted by the gentlemen whom I deseribed a while 
ago. I know what that kind of a campaign means, the preju- 
dices that can be appealed to, and the impression that can be 
made upon a great body of the voters of this country. It isa 
task that exceeds the 12 labors of Hercules to go before the 
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multitude, the great jury, on a question of this kind and de- 
fend the right of private property, of regulated individualism, 
peri of the institutional liberty that we have inherited from our 
‘athers. . 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it would be entirely pos- 
sible to admit the soundness and accuracy of most of the state- 
ments that have been made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] without affecting one's position whether for or against 
the pending bill. 

The fact of the case is, after hearing the entire remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois I am somewhat in doubt whether he is for 
or against it. The most definite thing that I have heard in that 
respect, I think, was an announcement that I saw of a notice 
which the Senator from Ilinois gave on yesterday that he was 
going to speak to-day in favor of the bill; so I assume from that 
that the remarks which he has made are in support of this meas- 


‘ure—though it provides for Government control; and his speech 


was an eloquent and somewhat vehement denunciation of the 
effects of Government control, The Senator said that it would 
put upon the Government pay roll some 1,800,000 railroad em- 
ployees. I think he rather overestimated the number. My im- 
pression is that it is some 1,600,000 instead of 1,800,000, but that 
is largely immaterial. He also said from his inner conscious- 
ness—and he emphasized the fact that he was speaking of his 
own knowledge—that the labor unions of this country control 
this Congress. I would not have known that if I had not heard 
the statement from the Senator just now made. Stating, as he 
does, that he speaks from personal knowledge, I must accept it 
as true, at least, as to some. 

After describing the terrible calamity that would result to the 
country from this great increase of Government employees he 
surprises us by stating he is for the bill, which will bring them 
all under Government control. Though stating he is opposed to 
Government control beeause of the power so many employees. 
would exert upon the Government, he proceeds to claim that 
under private operation of the roads the labor unions control 
Congress, and he says that the railroad employees, under the old 
private competitive operation, control, and ownership, forced 
the Adamson law through Congress. I assume that the condi- 
tion can not possibly be worse under Government control. 

The accounts which the Senator has given of the construction 


‘of railroads from Chicago out into the wilderness, paying for 


them without mortgages, and the subsequent looting and ruin 
of them, as in the case of the Chicago & Alton, are all most 
interesting; but it is difficult to see in these circumstances an 
arguinent against Government control. I am at a loss as to 
what application the Senator intends to make of them. I assume 
that he is going to support this bill, notwithstanding his denun- 
ciation of the dire effect of Government control, though the bill 
provides for Government control, not only during the war but 
for 18 months after the war is over. 

I am not here to argue for Government ownership, though 
I would not shrink from it if it should prove necessary. I have 
not the same horror of Government ownership ef the public 
highways as the Senator has, though I think there are other 
measures, intermediate measures, which should first be trien 
before we resort to that last extreme. But if I were here to 
argue for it, I would not be deterred by the experiences that the 
Senator recites of State roads in Missouri and North Carolina 
any more than I would be induced to denounce the national 
hanks and the national-bank act because at one time in, our his- 
tory we had the wild-cat currency of State banks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield for a question. My re- 
marks will be quite brief. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know whether the Senator was 
here or not; but I announced on taking the floor, or very shortly 
after I began to comment on the bill, that I should support It - 
unless section 13 as originally written was restored; that I 
should support the committee bill, although not approving of all 
its features. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was my understanding of the 
Senator’s attitude, and I am still somewhat surprised to know 
that he is going to do that, in view of his denunciation even of 
the limited restrictions that have heretofore been placed upon 
the roads. He says they have been placed in a “strait-Jacket,” and 
intimates that they should have been unmolested, along with 
Hinky Dink, Bathhouse John, and the “ normal state of corrup- 
tion” which he says exists in Chicago. The Senator seems to 
think that the railroads have been hampered and the country has 
been injured, even, by any governmental interference. But I 
think there are very few Senators, Mr. President, who do not 
favor an even larger measure of Government control, There are 
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probably very few Senaters who, if called upon to vote for a 
permanent railroad policy for this country, would vote to go 
back to a system of unrestricted private control and operation. 
There are very few, I think, who would not vote for a more 
effective governmental regulation of these great public agencies. 
There ought to be borne in mind ut every point in the am- 
sideration of this measure, in the charge that it smacks of social- 
ism, that these properties are not private properties. The Gov- 
ernment control which is provided for in this bill is Govern- 
ment contrel of an agency and function of the Government 
itself, of public highways of the Nation, and the talk of the 
seizure of private property, of those things into which no ques- 
tion of public agency enters, has but little application to deal- 
ings with the public carriers of the country. 4 
But, Mr. President, I wish to refer very briefly to the bill 
itself. The procedure of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in dealing with the bill, which was Senate bill 3385. 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes, has been somewhat out of the ordinary. 
One or two very vital amendments or changes in the bill were 
made by the committee, but instead of reporting them as amend- 
ments the committee has embodied them in a new bill—Senate 
bill 3752. In fact. as the deliberations of the committee pro- 
ceeded, its chairman has introduced several new bills to em- 
body the result of the committee deliberations, so that in order 
to reach parliamentary consideration of the changes in the orig- 
inal bill, which have been proposed by the majority of the com- 
mittee, instead of the burden being upon the committee to pro- 
pose and carry its amendments, the burden is upon the advo- 
cates of the original bill as introduced, who desire no change in 
certain vital respects to present amendments. I de not think 
that the bill as worked out by the legal advisers of the Director 
General, including Hon. George W. Anderson, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been improved in any way by the 
substitute bill offered by the committee. The bill as introduced 
made no express change in the rate-making authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is true that it was claimed 
by the Director General that under his general powers he had 
_ Supervisory control of rates, as provided in the bill, yet that 
was a matter for legal construction, and it was the avowed pur- 
pose of the Director General not to interfere, in general, with 
the rate-making duties and authority either of the interstate 
or State commissions. 

The bill as originally introduced did not provide for the re- 
turn of the railroads to private control, but retained the Gov- 
ernment control until further action of Congress, thereby giving 
to the advocates of readjustment of our transportation system, 
with reference to unification and Government control, the ad- 
vantage of the present status, and putting the burden of the 
enactment of additional legislation upon those who favor a re- 
turn.to the private competitive system. The committee substi- 
tute bill reverses both of these principles. It overturns abso- 
lutely the initial rate-making powers of the State and Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, and imposes the vast burden of that 
complicated and technical work upon the President, giving to the 
hi terstate Commerce Commission the strange rôle of appellate 

power over the action of the President. Nothing whatever re- 
mains of the rate-making powers of the various State commis- 
sions, the entire rate-making field being covered, under the 
committee substitute bill. by the initial rate-making powers of 
the President and appellate or supervisory rate-making powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The committee substitute bill provides that “rates shall be 
fair, reasonable, and just,” but does not require of the President, 
as was required of private operators by section 3 of the inter- 
state‘commerce act, that no“ undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion, or locality, or any description of traffic,” shall be given. 
Under the previcisly existing powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it was its duty to enforce this provision; but 
as the bill is now framed the obligation of this statute is en- 
tirely removed from all rate-making authority, whether pri- 
vate owners. the President, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or the State commissions. The matter is left entirely in 
the discretion of the President, subject only to the vague and 
effusive generalization that “rates shall be fair, reasonable, 
and just.” The committee substitute bill provides as follows: 

The President may initiate rates by filing the same with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, * © © but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall, upon complaint, enter npon a bearing concerning the 
justness and reasonableness of so much of any order of the President 
as establishes or changes any rate. £ 

This destroys the very foundations of the rate-making au- 
thority and the legal restrictions upon rates that have been care- 
fully worked out through a quarter of a century of travail. ‘ 


The matter is left entirely in the discretion of the President. 
Of course it may be said the President will not abuse that dis- 
cretion. It is hoped that he will not. But the Senate is sup- 
posed to be considering the law, or proposed law, und not indi- 
vidual discretion, whether it is that of the President or some 
one else. Those who are familiar with the issues which have 
been fought out between the public, the shippers, and railroad 
corporation owners and operators during the past generation 
know of the labyrinth of technicalities, complications, regula- 
tions, terms, trade areas, and direct and indirect effect upon 
communities, firms, and individuals of rates, and the machinery 
of government which has been built up under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for dealing with this labyrinthian sub- 
ject will readily understand the absolute impossibility of the 
President, starting where the Interstate Commerce Commission 
started 30 years ago, with his other unparalleled duties and au- 
thorities, being able to cope with the constantly recurring rate- 
making problems. It may be said that he will have the benefit 
of the advice of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but. un- 
fortunately, the bill deprives him of that benefit because it ex- 
pressly gives the commission appellate and supervisory power 
over the decisions of the President as to rates. Of course it is 
obvious that they can exercise no real supervisory power over 
the President, if assisting him, and at the same time serving him 
as agents, in the exercise of his rate-making authority. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission consists of nine mem- 
bers. The term of one expires each year and in 1921 and 1922 
the terms of two members of the cominission expire. All of 
these vacancies are to be filled by the President. All except two 
of the members of the commission were appointed by the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House, Giving to the membership of 
this tribunal—which in the main throughout the greater. part, 
at least, of the time since its establishment has rendered most 
valuable service—credit for the highest character and the great- 
est firmness, it is expecting too much of them, or any other set 
of men similarly placed. to ask that they shall override, how- 
ever clear the case might be, the orders of their official creator 
in the fixing of rates. The committee substitute bill, in putting 
the initial rate-making authority in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, thereby taking it out of the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and then providing for a review and 
supervision of his acts by men who are his official creatures in 
the sense that their official status is created by him, and ex- 
pecting any real independence of judgment from such an appel- 
late tribunal, is contrary to the experience of government and 
the science of legislation. It throws into confusion and uncer- 
tainty the entire rate-making machinery of the Government, 
which has been so painfully constructed. 

It would have been far better if the bill had contained a sim- 
ple, express provision reserving in the interstate and State 
commissions their existing rate-making authority, with the 
proviso that where necessary only, in the exercise of the duties 
imposed upon him by this act, the President might change rates 
so fixed. The mere spectacle itself, detached from its applica- 
tion, of the President of the United States being subject, in any 
of his actions, io the orders of subordinate executive or admin- 
istrative officials appointed by him, is undignified and humiliat- 
ing. Furthermore, in its application in this particular case, it is 
wholly unscientific and will be utterly ineffective. 

This bill provides for the temporary use by the Government 
of railroads and the return to private control and operation 18 
months after the “ proclamation of peace terminating the war 
in which the United States is now engaged.” The mere tem- 
porary taking over of roads and the temporary use of them by 
the Government, the measure of compensation for the two or 
three years of such use, or even the temporary method of rate 
control—questions which largely absorbed the debate upon this 
bill—are comparatively unimportant. A few years or months 
until the date fixed by this bill for the reestablishment of the old 
railroad policy will soon run by, and the country will easily have 
survived even the mistakes of legislation or of administration 
for that brief period. The one question of transcendent impor- 
tance in the railroad problem is, What is to be the permanent 
disposition of the railroads—of their control. thelr rates, their 
service? Will we permanently persist in maintaining a system of 
private ownership, private control, private exploitation, in many 
instances, of the public highways of the Nation, through which 
the lifeblood of the people flows? Are we to continue the com- 
petition of rival private companies in the operation of these 
public arteries, with private gain and advantage as the first and 
primary consideration, and at a constant loss to the public of 
a part of the capacity of the roads? Or are the publie roads to 
be operated as public roads, with the public interest as the 
primary consideration and private profit a secondary or inci- 
dental consideration? Shall the roads be coordinated and op- 
erated as one system, so as to secure the full and best use of 


* 
each, both in handling the business of the communities where 
they are located and serving the Nation as a whole, as a part of 
one national system? Shall the enormous amount of cross haul- 
ing of commodities, the economic waste of unnecessary trans- 
portation, be curtailed and freight be routed to its ultimate desti- 
nation by the shortest reute? None of these matters are dis- 
posed of by this bill. Confessedly, by its express provision, its 
operation is temporary, to terminate on a certain day and hour 
in the near future, with no provision whatever made for the 
solution of these great, practical, public problems and policies. 
In the breadest terms, opinion upon the proper policy of the 
Government toward the railroads may be divided into two 
classes: First, those who believe in private ownership and con- 
trol and a continued rivalry and competition of private lines as 
they existed before the roads were taken over by the President; 
second, those who believe in complete Government control, with 
either private or Government ownership. 
It is consistent for those who believe in continued private con- 
trol to support the bill introduced in its present form. 
By that I may say, in order not to put myself in the same 
attitude of indefiniteness I charged the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHermMan] with being in, I am in favor of the bill that 
was first introduced, and am opposed to the changes which 
were made in it by the committee, and when I speak of the bill 
in its present form I am referring to the last one of the series 
of four separate bills, each with a separate individual num- 
ber, which has marked the various evolutions of this piece of 
legislation, each one worse, I think, than the other. 
Tt is consistent for those who believe in continued private 
control to support the bill introduced in its present form since 
by its terms it restores private control 18 months after the 
“proclamation of peace” and puts the burden of additional leg- 
islation upon the advocates of Government control. But those 
who believe in Government control and in the unification of the 
railroads of tha Nation into one system, to be operated under 
strict Government supervision, with either private or public 
ownership, should support the original bill, as it was framed 
and introduced by the Director General and his legal advisers 
in preference to the new committee substitute or committee 
amendment—whatever term may be given it. As it was first 
framed, the effect of the bill was that the roads should not be 
restored to private control without further legislation to that 
effect. I have talked with most of the members of the com- 
mittee, with railroad men. with shippers and consumers, and 
for 20 years have been actively interested in practical and 
theoretical questions of raflroad policy, and have been in contact 
with all shades of opinion upon that subject. I do not hesitate 
to say that the overwhelming consensus of judgment in this 
country is that our transportation system should not be returned 
to its former status. How many Senators are there here who 
will say that they are in favor of private, competitive operation 
and control as it existed heretofore? 
I have an idea there are a few, but there are not many, I 
venture to say. The distinguished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
Watson], in his learned discussion upon this subject, stated his 
position in these words: - 
Mr. President, as to the second sn tion, I desire to say I do not 
believe that the railroads of this coun will ever be permitted to re- 
turn to the old competitive system which we have mene eg them to 
pursue for the last years. I do not believe they should be permitted 
to return to that system. I believe that they will be nationalized; that 

they will be operated as one r ee system; that they will not 

be ca led to compete; that t y will be permitted te pool their 
- traffic and their earnings; that useless lines will be abandoned; that 
all the p ty and all the equipment which every railread has hereto- 
fore . — for its own operation and its own use will be used in 
common by all the other ratiroads in the nationalized system. I be- 
lieve that the Government will control and finance this unit, and that 
private ownership will be continued in the future as in the past. In 
other words, complete Government control, with private ownership of 
the property controlled. 

Furthermore, those who are in favor of pooling, whether under 
private control or under Government unification and control, 
will all agree that ft is a question of colossal importance; and 
yet, like the Senator from Indiana, notwithstanding his posi- 
tive and earnest declaration that he does not believe that the 
roads will ever be permitted to return to private control and the 
old competitive system, though recognizing the vital character of 
this question, propose, by this bill in its present form to do 
that very thing, namely, to restore the old system on a certain 
date. The able Senator from Indiana says: 

Why, then, should not the powers it— 

Referring to the pending bill— 


bestows.cease at such eaten time after the war? On what theory can 
it be definitely extended? 


I presume that was a typographical error and means “ indefi- 
nitely extended.” 
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Who is willing to contend that it Is necessary in order to win this 
war to permit Mr. McAdoo, or any other man, to contro! the rallroads 
long after the war? 

And yet, in the same address, the learned Senator has stated 
that it is his belief that the Government will control and finance 
this unit—the unified and nationalized railroad system of the 
Nation—not only long after the war shall have ceased but per- 
manently. 

If Senators entertain these convictions, why should they vote 
for the committee changes in this bill, which provide for a 
return to a system whieh they believe to be wrong, trusting to 
some future Congress, perhaps, with possibly some future Presi- 
dent, to undo, in the interest of the policy which they advocate, 
what by this committee bill they do? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think 
he can find the inconsistency in my remarks that he might lead 
ene to believe that he has found, or at least thinks he has found. 

My contention is that this is a temporary measure, for war 
purposes only, and that at the conclusion of the holding or 
operation by the Gevernment—that is to say, at the conclusion 
of the 18 months after the expiration of the war—these roads 
shall be turned back to private ownership, but that in the mean- 
time we shall legislate in accordance with the other plan that I 
have suggested, or something along that line. I do not believe 
that the Government should continue to operate the railroads 
as they are now being operated; nor do I believe, on the other 
hand, that the railroads should be turned back to the old com- 
petitive system under private management; but I do believe 
that the railroads should be turned back to private ownership— 
that is to say, that private ownership should be continues. be- 
cause the system of private ownership now obtains. I do be- 
lieve, however, that between this and the time we turn the 
reads back we shall by appropriate legislation agree upon some 


system of governmental control that will obviate the necessity 


of Government ownership and yet will nationalize and unify 
the railroad systems of the country. So I do not see, with the 
permission of my friend, the inconsistency that he attributes to~ 
me in my remarks. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, I think I under- 
stand the Senator's position, and he advocated it very ably and 
very logically; but the fact still remains, and it is verified by 
the statement which the Senator has just made, that. in his 
opinion, private contro] should cease and that it should be sup- 
planted by Government control before the roads are turned back 
to the private owners; but, notwithstanding that, he is support- 
ing a measure providing just the contrary to that, to turn them 
back on a certain date, with no provision such as he advocates, 

Now, he again says he thinks it ought to be done before that 
date, fixed in the bill for the termination of Government con- 
trol, comes; but he is depending upon some future contingency, 
upon some future Congress, upon a future President perhaps, 
with all of the obvious and familiar difficulties of legislation, to 
accomplish a thing which he declines to do, though I suppose he 
regards as of the utmost importance. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, Mr. President, if it will not interrupt 
the Senator—— . 3 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator, would he now, in 
connection with this measure, which of. necessity is temporary 
in its character, enter upon legislation to determine the whole 
future policy of this country with reference to the management, 
control, and operation of the railroads? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I would not; but I would not vote 
to return the railroads to the old private-owned competitive sys- 
tem until legislation had been enacted to remedy the existing 
evils, which, the Senator from Indiana admits, exist. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘Then the only difference between the Senator 
from Washington and myself is that he is apprehensive that the 
Congress that will be in existence at the close of the war. and 
for 18 months thereafter, may not perform its duty, whereas I 
have no such apprehension. In the speech which I made on the 
floor with reference to the question, I distinctly announced that 
the Congress then in existence would do its duty and would 
measure up to the requirements of the hour. That seems to be 
the difference between us. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope that it will, Mr. President. do its 
duty. I have very little idea of what kind of a Congress we 
shall have at that time. I am familiar with the opportunity to 
blockade legislation even in good and I prefer to 


net in the present. to preserve a status which is advantageous 
toward the accomplishment of the object which the Senator de- 
sires, rather than to surrender that advantage and console our- 


1918. 
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selves by a eulogy of a Congress that is not yet in being, and 
about which we know nothing whatever. 

Mr. President, the final court, of course, before which this 
question is to be tried is public opinion; and béfore you restore 
the control of the railroads to private interests why not give 
the shippers, producers, and consumers of the land, for whom 
and by whom alone this publie service is maintained, an oppor- 
tunity at least to be heard at an election. If the public desires 
a return to private control, the owners of the railroads will 
unite with them to bring it about and there will be no legis- 
lative difficulty in the enactment of the law ; but if, as is almost 
sure to be the case, the American people, like the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] and a majority of the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, do not desire to 
return to the private rival lines, to the rate discriminations, 
to the power of life and death over industry in private sys- 
tems, operated primarily for gain, then why prejudge the great 
question by the preference of this committee substitute bill 
over the bill that was originally introduced? 

I will interrupt what I had intended to say here to answer 2 
little more fully the question which the Senator from Indiana 
asked ine a little while ago as to whether I would dispose of 
these questions now. On the contrary, in the midst of war 
the resources of Congress—the legislative resources—and all of 
the mental resources of the Members of Congress ought to be 
concentrated upon the conduct of the war; the resources of 
the country ought to be concentrated upon it; and there should 
be as little disturbance of existing systems, where such dis- 
turbance is not necessary or conducive to the successful conduct 
of the war, as possible. But for that very reason, because this 
is not an opportune time to dispose of these questions, and yet 
because they are questions that must be considered and ought 
to be disposed of, the present status, which gives an opportunity 
to consider them with advantage, ought to be preserved; and 
there could not be provisions put into this bill too rigid to 
prevent, whether 18 months after the war or at any other time, 
the return to a policy which Congress believes is wrong—at 
least, I assume that a majority believe it is wrong, and which 
the Senator from Indiana and myself agree should never be 
restored. I agree very largely with the Senator's substantive 
views about the matter. It seems to be largely a question of 
how to arrive at the object. 

1 am in entire accord with what the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SHERMAN] said about the preservation of the foundation 
of credit in the country. I shall have later on a few remarks 
to make in connection with that subject, though I do not agree 
with his eulogy of monarchial forms of government. I prefer 
a republic. The Senator’s statement that every bureau of the 
Government must necessarily be in a “ petrified” condition In 
every form of government except in a monarchy is a praise of 
monarchy from an unexpected quarter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is Germany petrified? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it is the most bureaucratic 
Government in the world. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, then the sooner we get 
petrified in the same way the sooner we shal! lick Germany. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have not the same 
admiration for German kultur and the German Government 
that the Senator from Illinois seems to have. I have not the 
same admiration even for the boasted military ability of the 
German Government that the Senator seems to have, and that 
alleged German efficiency which seems to be such a fetich in 
certain circles. The subject of German superiority over the 
rest of the world is a little aside from this bill, but not any 
more aside from it than most of the things which the Senator 
from Illinois talked about in his speech. But even from a 
military standpoint Germany has failed. After preparing for 
this war with the most minute particularity. even down to the 
point of sewing two sets of suspender buttons on a soldier's 
pants, with secret plans, and the surprise of peaceful nations 
by violation of treaties. though outnumbering the French 
8 to 5, Germany was defeated at the Marne, pinned to her 
trenches, and beaten in her object of occupying Paris in three 
months. 

Even the boasted military prowess of the Germans is largely 
mythical. 

But to return to the pending question—whether railroad con- 
trol shall be retained until a permanent policy is adopted is 
largely a question of advantage of procedure. It is as though 
one should have enough confidence in his opinions and in the 
importance of accomplishing the great object in which he be- 
lieves, to hold for those opinions and for the public interest of 
the country the advantage of the present status, rather than 
by surrendering it, put the burden upon the publie of recovering 


it again. 


Why should we. before we have acted upon these vital ques- 
tions or even considered them, entrench the railroad corpora- 
tions in the law and put the burden upon the people of changing 
that law against the obstructions of the entrenched interests? 
Of course, it is almost obnoxious nowadays to use the word 
interests.“ but I use it in the most literal sense—the invest- 
ment of private parties in these public utilities—and in no 
invidious sense at all. 

The affirmative in legislation is always more difficult to main- 
tain than the negative, just as the offensive is in warfare. If 
the German oppressors of Belgium and would-be conquerors of 
the world would get out of their holes in the ground, they 
would very soon be driven back behind the Rhine, where they 
belong; but they are pursuing a defensive warfare, and their 
opponents have the burden of the offensive. If we give the 
railroads, by the thirteenth section of the bill as amended by 
the committee, the first-line trench of the Senate, and the second- 
line trench of the House, and the third-line trench of the 
presidential veto, and the fourth-line trench of the courts, they 
may be depended upon to do enough camouflaging of issues, of 
gassing and bombing of opponents, of frightfulness and ruth- 
lessness of business and political warfare, und of protracted 
discussion in the courts to make a long war and defer for many 
years the reestablishment of governmental control. 

Neither is it likely that the great tribunal of the people, to 
which all of our actions here must be submitted, will decree in 
favor of a consolidation of the railroads of the country under 
private control, however much it might add to their efficiency, 
Such a monster of power in private hands could defy the Gov- 
ernment, and its inevitable abuses would tempt revolution, 
which is already lifting its bloody hand in the world. Such a 
private power would set itself up above the courts and the peo- 
ple. Joined and meticulated together by the law, it would 
prove a very Frankenstein of irresponsible power and defy its 
ereator. 

The Senator from Illinois, if he will pardon me for referring 
to his speech again, has pointed out that even in the divided 
state of railroad power, it was able to force legislation through 
Congress. If we unite that power under private ownership, 
without the restraints of governmental control, the conditions 
which the Senator has described will be very much aggravated, 

If it is agreed that private competition in transportation is 
wasteful and inefficient, and private monopoly is dangerous and 
oppressive, why is it proposed, in the little space of 18 months 
after the close of the war, to return to either one or the other? 
I say one or the other because, although supposed to be forbid- 
den by the Sherman Antitrust Act, and so decreed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, there was, until the roads 
were taken over by the Government, a steady tendency toward 
consolidation of private control. I might call attention here to 
the fact that I have seen appear before committees of the Sen- 
ate a very courteous and able gentleman to speak for his client, 
which was a committee representing 97 per cent of all the rail- 
roads in the United States, and that concert of action was not- 
withstanding the Sherman antitrust law, 

It may be admitted that this is an inopportune time for making 
these permanent readjustments, but the opportunity to make 
them, in so far as this law is concerned, should be preserved to 
the public, and the burden should be put upon the private inter- 
ests involved to promote additional legislation if Government 
control is to be permanently divested. We should not surrender 
it by this act, and put the burden upon the publie to secure addi- 
tional legislation in order to recover it. 

If I were opposed to Government control, Mr: President, I 
would promote in every way that I could the fixing of a definite 
time when it should end; but if I were in favor of it I should 
oppose legislation now or at any other time to bring it to an end. 

The science of government teaches that laws should be sọ 
framed, as far as possible, as to make it to the interest of the 
governed to support the policies of the Government. This mat- 
ter should be so arranged that the powerful private interests 
concerned would have the burden of positive and affirmative 
action in order to restore the old condition of almost unrestricted 
private control. It is always easier to delay, block, and defeat 
a bill than to enact one. If the bill passes in its present form 
the time will come when the passions of the people will be 
stirred by one of the most stupendous politica! conflicts in their 
history, with private Interests entrenched in the statute and the 
public interest at the disadvantage of overcoming every obstruc- 
tion and delay to which our form of government, with its in- 
tricate system of checks and balances, gives so many oppor- 
tunities, with its bicameral legislature, its executive and judi- 
cial vetoes, its pigeonholes, its filibusters, its struggles in com- 
mittees of the Senate. of the House, and of conference, with a 
legislative executioner at every door to demand the password, 
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If now, confessedly without consideration of the intricate ques- 
tions involved, we provide that at a certain date the railroads 
shall be restored to the prewar private control, then we estab- 
lish the private railroad interests in every one of these strategic 
points. The public interest should be established in them. 
The private interests would then be compelled to unite with the 
Government in securing the enactment of a law fixing a per- 
manent basis of transportation. 

The legitimate interests of every investor under the law should 
be protected, and liberality rather than parsimony should govern 
their compensation. The Government and the people can afford 
to be liberal, they can always afford to be liberal, but they can 
especially afford to be liberal in this matter, because the costs 
of the transaction are small compared to the immense and per- 
manent benefits to be derived from the correct settlement of 
the question. 

To illustrate just by one instance, Boise, Idaho, in the midst 
of the sheep country, is 700 miles nearer to the wool market in 
Boston than Portland, Oreg.; yet under the old private opera- 
tion of roads the freight rate on wool from the wool country, 
Boise, to the wool market in Boston was $1.98 per hundred, 
while the rate from Portland, 700 miles farther away, was $1. 
The rate on wool from Boise to Portland was 77 cents, so that 
it costs $1.77 to ship wool from Boise to Portland, and back 
from Portland, through Boise, and on to Boston; while it costs 
$1.98 to ship direct from Boise to Boston, 1,400 miles less of 
transportation. The amount that would be saved to the people 
of vast regions in the United States by the removal of unjust 
and inequitable discriminations of this kind would far more 
than compensate the Nation in increased production and pros- 
perity and in release from unjust burdens of rate taxation for 
any cost which, whether temporarily or permanently, the Goy- 
ernment would be put to in taking over the control of the roads. 

I was once a member of a subcommittee investigating certain 
charges that the development of coal mines tributary to the 
Southern Railway system was suppressed by those who con- 
trolled its finances in the interest of northern roads in which 
they were concerned. The testimony indicated that rich coal 
fields within easy reach of southern ports by way of the South- 
ern Road were prevented from being developed, by discrimina- 
tory rates. The removal of motives and opportunities for such 
manipulation of development by the private control of trans- 
portation—which really is a public function and agency of the 
Government itself—which would be accomplished, will be an- 
other compensation, with the long list of others, which far more 
than overbalance even the most liberal measure of satisfaction 
of any private claims in these highways. 

The Erie Canal is a natural regulator and reducer of freight 
rates on all transportation between the Atlantic coast and the 
great West, from the North Carolina line to the Canadian 
border. 

I have that statement, which fastened itself in my mind, from 
one of the most important representutives of the railroads in 
the country, and it undoubtedly is a basic truth. Under the 
system reestablished by this committee bill, the power of the 
vast investments in railroad transportation has attacked and 
destroyed hundreds of water transportation systems, which, if 
preserved, would have had effects similar to that of the Erie 
Canal. Under public control all motives for opposition to sup- 
plementary water transportation will be removed and, on the 
other hand, by the union of these two arms of traffic the ef- 
ficiency of both will be increased and the prosperity of the 
Nation multiplied. 

To some the financing of either Government control or Goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads appears to be an insuperable 
obstacle, The Government ownership is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of Government control, and to some it is undesirable ; 
but, with or without Government ownership, the Government 
financing of Government control could be effected without dif- 
ficulty or embarrussment, and the savings alone which would 
result from the economies incident to the consolidation of vari- 
ous conflicting systems, by a system of amortization and gradual 
reduction of financial obligations, even though the burden of 
Government ownership were assumed, would go far toward ex- 
tinguishing the debt in 50 years. 

Neither has consideration been given by this bill or in the 
framing of it to methods, means, and organization of Govern- 
ment control. These details offer no insuperable obstacle. 
The appointment of assistant directors for various consolidated 
transportation systems, composed of what heretofore have been 
rival and competing lines, with jurisdiction coordinate with cer- 
tain sections of the system, acting under the authority of the 
Director General—subject to the control of Congress, and with 
the assistance of the established commissions—could very readily 


be perfected into a satisfactory organization. These questions, 
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It is not 
pretended in this bill even to consider them, and the opportunity 
for their consideration will be very much compromised by the 
preference of thé committee bill. 

Now, who is in favor of the old system, other than the private 


however, are open for discussion and adjustment. 


owners of the railroads? A few pseudoconservatives. By 
pseudoconservatives I mean those who by their natural con- 
stitutions are opposed to change of any existing institution, It 
is a false conservatism, because it is an impossible attitude. 
For many it would be a very comfortable position if it could be 
maintained. But it is futile to resist change. Evolution is a 
law of human society as truly as of the rest of nature, and ob- 
struction of its course leads either to decay or violence. The 
law of the survival of the fittest, in the struggles of men and 
nations, applies to policies of transportation as it does to every 
other essential activity of organized society. 

In our complicated modern state the lives of the people, in a 
direct and literal sense, depend upon railway transportation. 
Its mismanagement or perversion for selfish private interests is 
instantaneously reflected in the economic life of the people. 

It is going far to say that a factor so vital to the welfare 
and existence of the Nation shall by this bill, at a fixed time, be 
restored to private control, without even an attempt at settle- 
ment of the mighty issues involved. 

Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a proposed amendment 
torino pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is out of order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, 
a recess, then. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; that motion is out of order. 
There is a unanimous-consent agreement that on the legislative 
day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate will preceed to 
consider this bill in a certain way. There can be no legislative 
day of February 21 if a recess is taken. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, that is all I rose for—to remind 
the Senator that that is the situation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I moye, then, that the Senate 
adjourn until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


I move that the Senate take 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 20, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offeied the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Rule Thou, Almighty King, over the spirit and affairs of our 
land. Add Thy favor to all our undertakings, both civil and 
military. Govern with the conquering power of Thy will the 
aims and work of the President and his advisers, the Congress 
of the United States, and all our Army and Navy authorities, 
May God reign that the country may live. 

Be with the officers, Members, and servants of this House in- 
dividually. Teach them to live as though each day were to be 
their last before the night cometh when no man can work, and 
yet as though each day were the beginning of an endless chain 
of causation, with every linked effect in which each must reckon, 

And when at last they reach the vale of Jordan, through the 
merits of the atoning Savior, land them as ransomed souls safe 
on Canaan’s sid - 

Ard the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection to the civil 
rights of members of the Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States engaged in the present war, had agreed to the 
conference asked for by the House, and had appointed Mr. OvER- 
MAN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr, France and Mr. HoLLIs members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition 
of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the Interior Department. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ee makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 


5 MASON. Mr. Speaker, pending that, may I ask nam 
mous consent to extend my remarks? 

The SPEAKER. You can not turn a wheel until you get a 
quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois moves a call of 
the House. : 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Kehoe Riordan 
Blackmon Flood LaGuardia Rodenberg 
Booher Elynn Lesher owland 
Britten Focht McCormick Sanders, La. 
Brumbaugh Fuller, Mass, MeCulloch Scott, Iowa 
Candler, Garland McKenzie Scully 

psti Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Sims 
Carlin Gray, Ala Magee Slem 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Maher Sterling, Pa. 
Coad Grej Miller, Minn. Sulllvan 
8 Hamill Miller. Wash. umners 

Cooper. en Iarrison, Miss. e Templeton 

Costello Haskell are 
Curry, Heintz Nicholls, £. Co Walker 
Dalinger Hensle: Nol ard 
Davidson Hollan Oliver, Ala. Wilson, III 
Dooling Hollingsworth Parker, N.Y. Wilson, La. 
Doremus ood Porter inslow 
Druk Howard Pratt Zihiman 
Dyer Husted Price 
Eagle Johnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale 
Emerson Jones, Tex. Rayburn 


The SPEAKER. On this call 342 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
eeedings under the call. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion. 

The SPEAKER. You can not make a motion until you get rid 
of this. 

Mr. DOWELL, All right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to suspend further proceedings under 
the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to make a motion. I move that we 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that we 
dispense with the business usually transacted on Calendar 
Wednesday to-day. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that we have 
under consideration the railroad bill, which is not only im- 
portant to both branches of Congress, but to the entire country, 
it would seem to me we ought to proceed as rapidly us possible 
to the consideration of that bill, and it is for this reason that I 
make the motion. I believe it should be concurred in by all 
Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa reserves four 
minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the motion will not 
prevail. The chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has made no such request. It was under- 
stood by him and by the members of the committee that no such 
motion would be made. It is well known that that motion is not 
made to take up the railroad bill, but in order to defeat the 
Buchanan statue measure, which was before the House last 


Wednesday. This bill, as I understand, if it is to become avail- 
able at all, must be passed by March 1. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. By July. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe that the gentlemen who have charge 
of the Buchanan statue bill ought to have their day in court. 
Their day will be lost if it is dispensed with to-day, and they 
will get no more days until they get around the calendar again, 
and that will not be done again at this session. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that the Director General of 
Railroads has sent a letter to Members of both branches, urging 
the passage of the railway legislation without any delay what- 
ever? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and this is not delaying it. Of course, 
that meant under the rules of the House and the general 
course of procedure here, and they knew that you could not 
bring in a rule to dispense with Calendar Wednesday for the 
purpose of considering the railroad bill. Calendar Wednesday 
must be dispensed with either by a two-thirds vote or by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. DOWELL. In reply to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina I desire to say that there are many Members of the House 
who desire to discuss the railroad bill. Under the rules they 
are not able to secure the time they desire in which to discuss 
this measure. If Calendar Wednesday is dispensed with every 
opportunity can be given for these who desire to present their 
views upon this question and to give it careful consideration, 
and it does seem to me that it is not proper to dispense with the 
consideration of the railroad bill in order to take up other 
matters at this time. I know the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrenix] has frequently come to the House with the 
request that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with in order 
that important legislation might be considered. He has always 
received not only a majority, but usually unanimous consent 
that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with for that purpose. 
I know of no more important legislation than that which is 
now pending before the House, and it should have immediate 
consideration. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe I am entitled to the 
three minutes remaining of the five. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dower] that if he had been less eager to filibuster 
and try to defeat this bill than he is to advance the consideration 
of the railroad bill we would have been through with it in half 
the time he has consumed. Last Wednesday, as almost every 
Member of this House knows, we discussed this bill and ad- 
vanced it to the stage where, after having concluded general 
debate, we might have had a vote on it; but some gentlemen 
suggested to me that it would be at least courteous and consid- 
erate of their feelings if a vote were not pressed, because some 
of them had an engagement to go to the White House, I be- 
lieved then, and I believe the House knows, that we had votes 
enough on the floor at that time to have passed the bill, but out 
of consideration for the 15 gentlemen we did not press it. 

One of the very eminent Members on that side of the House 
who voted against the consideration of this bill assured me that 
so far as he knew there would be no more filibustering against 
it. I know he would not have deceived me, and so he must have 
been mistaken or his followers are out of hand. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to have a vote on 
the measure at once, and the vote that the gentleman is demand- 
ing on his motion to postpone could be used to either pass or 
defeat the bill. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, for printing in the Recorp, a table 
that is a brief history of monuments heretofore erected in Wash- 
ington by permission of the Congress. Nineteen of them were 
paid for out of the Public Treasury. Fifteen were provided by 
the joint contribution of citizens, or associations of citizens, and 
from the public moneys, while nine were provided for by citizens 
only. 

Of the 15 that were paid for by joint-public and private con- 
tributions some are memorials to very distinguished characters. 
Among them are Garfield, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 
John Witherspoon, Gen. W. T. Sherman, George Washington, 
and Frederick the Great. The last was given by the Emperor 
of Germany, and the pedestal paid for by appropriation out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Among the nine memorials paid for wholly by private citi- 
zens we find represented the names of the following great men: 
Lincoln, Albert Pike, Kosciusko, Benjamin Franklin, and Dr. 
Samuel Gross, 
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Statues in the public grounds, District of Columbia. 
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Status. Location. Remarks. 

Du Pont, Admiral... 2 Dupont Circle; Massachusetts and Sy oie ee $20,500. itp 
Connecticut “Avenues, Nineteenth 5 Congress as follows: Act of Mar. priate 
and P Streets NW. $ marae act of Feb. 25, 1882, $10,009. 

Daguerre, L. J. K.. . do dee e ee Smithsonian drounds ted to the 0 hic 

ney in Association of America; unveiled in ‘National 
April, 1897.1 Museum Aug. 15, 1890. 
Fanagut, Admiral Farragut 8 Seventeenth and K PS 25, 1881 | Cost E RACONS 77752 Appropriated by Congress, 


Streets N 
Stanton Park; Massachusetts and 
Maryland Avenues, Fifth and C 


33 
Er riated 9 5 Congress: For statue act June 
555 $40,000; for pedestal, act Mar. 3, 1878, 


Greene, Gen. Nathanael Turned over 


to the Gov- 


Stree ernment in- 
5 PRN, in 
Garfield, President SOO IIE E First Street and Maryland Avenue | May 12, 1887 9 y Congress; $7,500 for sulo act 0 
: N. W. 11. 1882; $30,000 for act of July 
1884; subscribed b by the lety of the Army 101 
3 the Cumberland for statue, $25,039. 
Gross, Dr. Samuel 7 DO sae o Smithsonian Grounds 3 May 5,1897 5 physicians and 1 United 
peo f Congress, W a authorized 
1578057 B a ásan d api A 
or a 
Henry, Prof. Joseph..........}..... do... a 19, 188 oo of at a E estal, $15,000; appropriated 
y Congress 
Hancock, Gen. Winfield Scott. Equestrian yan k iR 838 er and 12, 1896 8 act of Mar. 3, 1891, $10,000. 
ennsylvanis Avenue 
Hahnemann, Dr. Samuel C East of "goat Cirolo, Massachusetts | June 21, 1900 * by the American Institute of Homeopathy. 
Stroct NIW., between Fifteenth and tion in publie grounds’ and appropriated $4,000 
reat „between an ion 
Sixteenth Streets. fora foundations ssi 
Jackson, Gen. Andrew........ Equestrian. Center of Lafayette Park 5 Jan. S. 1853 Cost of statue, 82. 000: = of Congress, Mar. 3, 1853, 
ated $20,000 of the ee and 812,000 
. we Cost f e $8,000. 
0 
2 by Congress, acts of Aug. 10 1852, 
Logan, Gen. John 4. T Iowa Circle, Vermont and Rhode Apr. 9,1901 Cost of statue and pedestal, $65,000; $50,000 appro- 
5 Island Avenues, and Thirteenth und- ted by Congress, acts of Mar. 2 and 3, 1859; 
P Streets NW. 5,000 pela by Society of the Army of the „Ten- 
nessee, 
Lafayette, Gen., and compa- | Standing Southeast corner of Lafayette Fark... . Completed in Cost of statue and pedestal, $50, p00; appropriated 
trots, April, 1891. | by Congress, act of Mar. 3, 1885 
Nocefemo- 
Lincoln, President. Standing column... In front of United States courthouse, | About 1889... 5 by citizens of the 
Judiciary Square. sie Columbia 
DO 8 Sitting 8 5 Lincoln Park East 8 — Elev- Apr. 14,1876 | Erected by the emancipated citizens of the United 
enth and Thirteenth States, ‘who subs-ribed $18,000 for the statue. Its 
erection in public grounds authorized by act of 
Congress June 23, 1874, which also appropriated 
$3,000 fora pedestal for the statue. 
MoPherson, Mal. Gen. James Equestrian McPherson Square, Vermont Avenue, | Oct. 18,1876 | Cost of perai a; — e ya . — Societ: a 8 the Army 
B. Fifteenth and K Streets NW. ofthe T a essee. 9 — ea appro- 
riated b; Cost, i 
Pike, Gen. Albert Standing. e Indiana Avenue, Third and D Streets | Oct. 23,1901 Erected by the nic Fraternity of tthe United 
NW. States. Act of Congress, Apr. 9, 1898, authorized 
its public s its cost 
shall not bo last than $10,000: 
Rochambeau ...........0+eeeetee es U RA ö Southwest corner Lafayette Park.. . . May 24,1902 Cost of statue and estal, propriate’ 
| b ace act of Mar. 3, 1001 Vieh, act of Feb. 
Rawlins, Gon. John .. n e „ South of Pennsylvania Avenue, be- | Completed in | Act of Congress June 1 edt appropriated $10,000 
8 tween and Ninth Streets November, for statue and act of e 22, 1874, appropriated 
N 1874. (No $3,000 for pedestal, which, last act its 
formal oe erection in Rawlins Square. 
es. 
Scott, Gen. Winfleldd Equestrian Scott Circle, Massachusetts and Rhode | Turned over | A) Coneress for a statue, Mar. 2, 1867, 
Island Avenues, Sixteenth and N to the Gov- 000; Jul 5, 1870, $15,000; for pedestal, July 
Strects NW. ernment in-] 10, 1872, $42,000. 
3 in 
ES 
Thomas, . Gen. George H. S NT . Thomas Circle, Massachusetts and | Nov. 19,1879 | Cost of statue, $35,000, paid By the 2 of the 
* Vermont Avenues, Fourteenth and Army of the Cantina” Gm 2 1, 
M Streets NW. EREA Appropriation by 8 net ol July 
Washington, Gen. do . . . Washington Circle, Pennsylvania Ave . Cost’ of statue and a 2 appropriated 


nue Twenty-third and K Streets 


N 
Barry, Commodore John. A granite a rary wg Fourteenth Street side of Franklin 
-i > 7255 estrian figure in| Park between and K Streets NW. 
bronto of Commodore 


Columbus, Christopher e oe Station Pie aar a esi 
ing figure of Columbus on 


prow of ship. 
9 Franklin B., Granite shaft with 2 bronze | United States Reservation Louisi- 
rand 


y Congress, act of Mar. 


May 16,1914 | Act of June 8, 1906 ided the sum of $50,000 for 
3 tho r erection of this 5 


June S, 1912 a < of — 5 4, 1907, appropriated $100,000 for this 


July 3, 1908] Public resolution of Mar. 4, 1907, ap 8 


Army Memorial. figures, soldier and sailor, ana Avenue, Seventh and C Streets $10,000 for tho preparation of a si sits and the crec- 
and bronze medallion of NW. tion ol of a 5 for this memorial which was 
Stephenson y the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses S A — terrace of marble with | Located in the east end ot Botanic Gar- (Not com- Authorized ad by act of 1 t Jun? 28, 1902, which - 
„ gn * at Protas paoa west, —.— — — — povided, $10,0) for The act of aia 23, 
rant center. On ween Pennsylvania and Mary- f coni 1 provid 000 procuring 
one end of this terrace thero land Avenues. tion) for the memorial. All the architectural work, 
1 on the TAE artillery group, and the 4 4 bronze 
—— other a every. ea. lions are in position. There remains to com- 
3 ye this memorial thə bronze cavalry group, 
en aro 4 ons. e bronze equestrian statue of Gen. Grant, and 
the 2 — for the central pedestal. 
Jones, John Paul Standing. . Potomac Park, at? oot of Seventeenth Apr. 17,1912 | Act of aue 8, 1906, appropriated $50,000 for the 
Street Driveway. statue an d pedestal. 
Kosciuszko, Gen. Thaddeus On the northeast corner of Lafayette | May 11,1910 | Presented by the Polish-American organizations 
Square. and people in United States. Its acceptance and 
on in 3 Park auth by joint 
: resolution of Apr. 18, 1904. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- Sitting U. S. Reservation 150, Connecticut | May 15,1909 | Joint resolution of June 8, 1 appropriated $4 
worth. Avenue, Eighteenth and M Streets for preparation of a site "aan ad ection of the 
NW. tal for this statue which was provided by the 
Longfellow National Memorial Association. 


baff and € p o! Daguorro FFF Museum and set up in the Smithsonian Grounds under permission granted by the officer in charge of Publie 
a 

The statue of Gen. eles was 5 located in Rawlins 3 on Now York Avenue, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets. By act of Congress, May 
17, 1886, $500 was appropriated for its remoy 


to the present location. 
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Statue. | Data unveiled | Remarks. 
Lincoln, Abraham (memorial. West Potomac Park. Authorized by act of Con approved 22 
to). 5 ted.) 9, 1911 e pro ted for securing —— 
$50,008, appropriated page construct: 
McClellan, Gen. Geo, B.. . . . . Equestrian U. 8. Reservation 150a, Connesticut | May 7, 1907 2 by act of Mar. 3, 1901, $59,000. 


N Eighteenth and N Streets 


Pulaski, Gen. Count . 00... U. S. Reservation 33, Pennsylvania 


May 11, 1910 
N Thirteenth and E Streets 


Act of February 27, 1993, $59,099 for statue and 
pedestal, 


Peace or “Naval” Monument. Standing W Street | Unknown. . . . Sundry civil act 18 July s 1876, appropri- 
ated the sum of 009 for comp: leting" the status 
of“ Peace” and provided for the selection of asite 
— the public grounds in the city of Washington 
for the erection of the statuc. It is understood 
that oars ao the 8 of this status was defrayed by 
su ion. 

Steuben, Baron von o * Teme northwest corner of Lafayette Act of Feb. 27, 1085 $50,009 for statue and pedestal. 

uare. 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip I.. . Equestrian Sheridan Circle, Massachusetts Ave- Act of Mar. 2, 1899, $40,000; a of Mar. 3 1891, 

nue and Twenty-third Street, be- $10,009 for statue and pedestal 
tween P and Q Streets NW. 
Sherman, Gen. Wm. T.......}..... ccc Sherman Plaza, south of United States Appropristed by act of 3 3, 1892, $50, ap 
Treasury Building. by act of Mar. 2, 1803, 20005 su 
. tos the Army of the Tennessee for statue, 
— 5 000. X dditio amounts, 3 gat ing 840, 
have since been appropriated for sub- 
on tion, Mosaic work, granite curb, improve- 
ithorspoon, John Standing United States Reservation 150a, Con- Pablo Resolution ‘of bay 29, 1908, appropri ted 
Withorspoon, John ess „ AN ta eser vation ublic Resolution of May ap a 
4 necticut Avenue, Eighteenth and N 34,000 for the preparation of asite and 3 
Streets NW. of the po lesta 3 which eeen 
N the ed’ by hee Sten Memorial Associat 
Webster, Danicl.............-]..... 8 West of Scott Circlo; Massachusetts | Jan. 18, 1900 tilson Hutchins to U 
and Rhode Island Avenues and N a or Act 3 July 1, 228 suthorised 
Street NW., bet weon Sixteenth and its Con ania in public gron: 3 and appropriated 
Seventeenth Streets. $4,000 for a pedestal for sa: 

Barthold . . Fountain S . Botanic Garden About 1877. . The fountain was first at the 55 hiladelphia Exposi- 
tion, and was sold to tho Government by the 
seal Cost to the 5 not known. 

Frederick I, of Germany, | Standing..... e en Nov. 19,1904 | The s tue was a pitt of the German Kaiser to the 

surnamed “The Great.“ United pates n appreciation of courtesies ex- 
tended Prince Henry of Rh eae during the 
latter’s visit to this country The 
wes 8 by the Ente! Otten: Act of 
Franklin, Benjamin eee ss GGG Old Times Square, Pennsylvania ait = to the cit: oy Stilson Hutchins, a citizen of 
Avenue and Tenth Stree: Washington, 
McMillan memorial. Fountain....... 2922 4 6 5 ao to the United States by cltizens of 


. Cost of fountain, $25,000; spproptl- 
—.— 15,000. Act June 25, 1910. 
Millet-Butt memorial.........}....: do 4 4 4 South of White House Grounds att Erected by fri friends of Francis Davis Millet ana 
northwest Archibald Wallingham Butt, at a cost of $5,090. 
‘The sculptor and architect donated their services. 
Act ye 24, 1912. 


Rush, Benjamin.............. Standing S 

Shepherd, ‘Alexander N. 3 22 In front of Municipal Building the erie i defrayed bra public subseription in 
city of Washington, 

Washington Monument Pyramidal shaft.......... r le sccercoaeececs cas 1 „000. . by Washing- 


National Monument Society and taken upin 
1870 ans concluded by United States Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, I have a little time remaining, and I yield | Freeman Kelly, Pa. Mott Stafford 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 8 ni. aed „Lowa Napon „ 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- Gillett Knutson Paige Sweet 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to the alien conscrip- toed a Kraus Parker, N. Y. Rwitzer 
tion bill reported by the committee. Graham: mm. 1 2 W 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] | Green, Iowa Lenroot eet f ‘Timberlake 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD Greene, Mass. Eine Banga bem 
on the alien-slacker bill. Is there objection? Hamilton, N. Y, a3 i Vestal 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, has | Hamili Nar Toop worth Reed s Voigt 
net the gentleman already obtained permission for that? papier y Lundeen Roberts Volstead 
Mr. MASON. I thought I had, but I am not sure, and I wish | Hersey S McArthur Bogers valdow. 
x ersey McKenzie Sanders, Ind. Walsh 
to be sure, and it does not take any time to give this consent | Hicks McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, N. Y. Wason 
now. a Iowa Madden Sanford Wheeler 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? —.— Mapes Ste Wiege 
Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I object. Jobnson, Wash. Merritt Sloan Wood, Ind. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. The 2 ope Tod Saith Idaho Woods, Iowa 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. | Kearns ö Bader 
Dowett] to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. NAYS 228 
Mr. DOWELL. On which I demand the yeas and nays. 2 
7 Alexander Browning Chandler, Okla. Denton 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Almon Brumbaugh Clark, Fia. Dewalt 
The SPEAKER. Those in favor of dispensing with Calendar | Ashbrook Buchanan Clark, Pa. Dickinson 
Wednesday will, when their names are called, answer “ yea,” | Aswell Burnett Cla [poor Dill 
those opposed will answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. | Racharach poe e. n e Gor 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 228, | Baer Byrns, Tenn. Connelly, „ Kans. Dominick 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 80, as follows: Bankhead 88 Coy r, Ohio Doremus 
YEASTS. 78 
Anderson Cooper, W. Va. Dempsey Elston Beakes Cantril Crago Dupré 
Ayres Cooper, Wis. Denison Fairchild, B. L. Bell Caraway Crisp Eagan 
Bland Cramton Doolittle Fairfield Beshlin Carew Crosser Edmonds 
Bowers Currie, Mich. Dowell Fordney Black Carlin Dale, N. Y. Esch 
Browne Dale, Vt. Dunn Foss Blanton Carter, Mass. Darrow Estopinal 
Burroughs Davidson Elliott Francis Brand Carter, Okla, Decker Evans 
Campbell. Kans. Davis Ellsworth Frear Brodbeck Cary Dent Farr 
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Kiess, Pa. Overstreet Smith, C. B. 
Fields Kincheloe dgett Smith, T. F. 
Fisher Kinkaid rk Sneok 
Foster Kitchin Parker, N. J. Sten 
Gallagher Kreider Peters Steele 
Gallivan Langley Phelan 
Gandy Larsen Polk Stephens, Miss, 
Lazaro Pou Stephens, Nebr, 
Garner Len. Cal. Powers Sterling, Pa. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lee, Price z enson 
Garrett, Tex. Lesher Quin 4 
Glass Lever Rainey Switt 
Glynn Linthicum Raker saroe 
Goodwin, Ark, Littlepage Ramseyer Talbott 
Gordon London Rayburn Taylor, Ark. 
Griest Robbins Taylor, Colo. 
Hamill Lunn Robinson Thomas 
Hamilton, Mich. McAndrews Romjue Thompson 
Harris cClintie Rose Tillman 
Harrison, Va, McFadden Rouse Van Dyke 
Hastings McKeown Venable 
Haugen McKinley Rubey Vinson 
Hayden McLemore Rucker Walton 
Hayes Mansfield Russell Watkins 
Heaton Mason bath atson, Ps. 
Heftin ys Saunders, Va. Watson, Va. 
Helm Montague Schall eaver 
Hilliard oon cott, Pa, Webb 
Houston Moore, Pa. Welling 
Huddleston orin Sells oy. 
ull, Tenn, Mudd Shackleford ey 
umphreys Neely Shallenberger White, Ohio 
Hute Nolan Sheriey Wilson, Tex, 
goe Norton Sherwood 
Jacoway Oldfield Shouse 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, N. T. Slegel 
Jones, Va. Olney Sisson Wright 
Keatin: Osborne Slayaen Young, N. Dak, 
—— a R. I. O'Shaunessy 8 oung, 
Key, Ohio Overmyer Smith, Mich, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Gray, N. J Treadway 
NOT VOTING—80, 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Howard tt 
Blackmon s usted le 
her Flood Johnson, S. Dak, Riordan 
Borland Flynn Jones, Tex. Rodenberg 
- Britten Focht hoe Rowland 
Candler, Miss. Fuller, Mass, Kelley, Mich, Sanders, La, 
Ca Garland ttner Scott, Iowa 
Chandler, N. T. Godwin, N. C. LaGuardia Scully 
Church Gould ceCormick Sims 
Gas Smene elle. FeR? 
oady ray, c n 
Costello „Vt. Sullivan 
Curry, Cal. Gre Maher Sumners 
Dal H Miss. Templeton 
Dies Haskell Ma are 
Dooling Heintz Miller, Minn. Walker 
Drukker Hensley Miller, Wash. Ward 
Dyer Holland Nicholls, S. C. Wilson, III. 
Eagle Hollingsworth Oliver, Ala. Wilson, La. 
Emerson Winslow 


So, two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof, the motion 
to dispense with the business of Calendar Wednesday was 
rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. FLYNN with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Scutty with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Ferris with Mr. Futter of Massachusetts. 
. STEDMAN with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

. OLIVER with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 

„ Blackuox with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

. Booner with Mr. Treapway, 

Mr. Dries with Mr. CHANDLER of New Tork. 4 

Mr. Dootrne with Mr. DYER. 

. Eacte with Mr. EMERSON, 

„ BonLAxD with Mr. FOCHT. 

. Coapy with Mr. GARLAND, 

. Froop with Mr. GOULD. | 

Gow of North Carolina with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsyl- 


. Grece with Mr. HUSTED. 
. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. Kettry of Michigan. 
. HENSLEY with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. Hottanp with Mr. DALLINGER, 

. Hoop with Mr. McCuttocnH, ; 

. Howard with Mr. McLavueurtn of Pennsylvania. 

. Jones of Texas with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 

. KEHOE with Mr. PRATT, 

. Kerrner with Mr. RopENBERG. 

. MAHER with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. Martin with Mr. SLEMP. 

„ Nicuotts of South Carolina with Mr. TEMPLETON, 

. Radspal with Mr. McCorartck. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 

. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. Sms with Mr. Miter of Washington. 


Mr. Sutrivan with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Sumners. with Mr. HASKELL, 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. WIIsox of Louisiana with Mr. Wann. 

Mr. Macxz (fer dispensing with Calendar Wednesday) with 
Mr. Canvter of Mississippi (against). 

Mr. Treapway (for dispensing with Calendar Wednesday) 
with Mr. Boomer (against). 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Boouer, has voted. 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. TREADWAY, I voted “no.” I am with the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, and would like to withdraw that vote 
and answer “ present.” 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Treapway, and he answered 
“Present,” as above recorded. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. McLaueurtn of Pennsylvania, for the balance of the 
week, on account of illness; and 
To Mr. STEDMAN, for one week, on account of death in the 
family. 
STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose dees the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to raise the question of consideration. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that that motion is 
dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. No; a Member has the right to raise the 
question of consideration. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, It is palpably dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. This is 
Calendar Wednesday, and the unfinished business of the House 
is House joint resolution 70, “Authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C.. of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States,” and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts raises the question of con- 
sideration. 

The question was ERS ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Walsh) there were 136 ayes and 52 noes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum voted on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order be- 
cause the roll call just demonstrated that a quorum is present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken, and 82 Members rose in favor thereof. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker. I ask for the other side. 

The other side was taken, and 142 Members rose. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes are 38 and the noes 142—not a 
sufficient number; and the House automaticaly resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] will take the 
ekair temporarily until the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr 
JoHNson }. appears. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Surriey in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution by 
title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate having been concluded, 
the Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission to the 
trustees designa in the will of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston for the 
erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States, on public grounds of the United States in. the city of 
Washington, D. C., in the southern portion of Meridian um Park, 
between Fifteenth. Sixteenth, W. and Euclid Streets NW.: vided, 
That the design and location of said memorial and the . for the 
treatment of the pone connected with its site shal) be approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United States shall be put 
to no expense in or by the erection of said memorial. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DowELL] was so exceedingly anxious that no time be con- 
sumed in the consideration of this resolution, and being sup- 
ported in his anxiety to get through today’s work so that we 
might go to the consideration of the railroad bill, I desire to 
say that, if it is agreeable here, I am willing to take a vote 
now upon this measure. [Applause and cries of “ Vote! “] 


1918. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Would that facilitate the taking up of the 
railroad bill at all? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, yes; I fancy it would, just as much as 
it would have facilitated it an hour ago when the gentleman 
began to filibuster. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no. If we had dispensed with business 
a order on Calendar Wednesday, then we could have taken 

at up. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have 
ever known so experienced and clever a man as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to discuss a dead and gone issue. Calen- 
dar Wednesday has not been dispensed with. 

Mr. GILLETT. To finish this bill would simply be to bring 
up another bill that is in order on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. We could not take up the railroad bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential mo- 
tion that I desire to offer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Because the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Starrorp] is in the way, and we all know what a help he is to 
hasty legislation. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin desires-to offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I desire recognition to ffer an amend- 
men“. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise and report the resolution with a favor- 
able .ccommendation. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential mo- 
tion that I desire to offer. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I move the previous question on my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not move the previous 
question in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition to 
offer an amendment to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will submit his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, what has become of the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin claims to 
have a preferential motion, and the Chair is trying to determine 
whether it is preferential. 

Mr. BUTLER. I merely wanted to suggest to the Chair 
that the motion to rise is a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not tell until he knows what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is offering. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the words United States,” strike out all of the 
remainder of the paragraph down to the proviso and insert “on one 
of the public reservations generally known as small-park areas, and 
which is entirely surrounded by streets in the city of Washington, 

. C., to be selected by the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds and the Commission of Fine Arts.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule, but will 
hear the gentleman from Wisconsin, if he desires to be heard, 
as to his motion being a preferential motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have not at my finger’s 
end the authorities, but I am quite certain that there are any 
number of precedents which hold that a motion that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report a bill is not in order as long as 
any Member is claiming recognition to offer an amendment to 
perfect the bill that is being considered in Committee of the 
Whole. That has been the invariable rule for years in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I have never known it to be invaded at any 
time. Whenever a bill is being considered for amendment in 
Committee of the Whole a motion to rise and report the bill is 
not in order when Members are claiming recognition to offer an 
amendment. This is not a mere pro forma amendment, but is an 
amendment to the resolution that is in order, and accordingly I 
ask recognition for that purpose 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
man from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If that contention is well 
taken, how would you ever get out of Committee of the Whole, 
as oE as there was some one who wanted to offer a motion to 
amen 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Whenever a legitimate motion is made to 
amend the bill the person offering it is entitled to recognition. 
The rules of the House are predicated upon the idea that when 
a bill is referred to Committee of the Whole any germane amend- 
ment may be offered to the bill, and opportunity must be given 
to Members to offer that amendment. This amendment is ger- 
mane, and I ask recognition on that ground. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Every amendment that is in 
order from the parliamentary point of view is a legitimate 
amendment, so as long as you offered an amendment to a bill that 
was in order you could never get out of Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I certainly understood that the 
Chair had already recognized the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas can not take 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania off his feet to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is in 
order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not notice that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania was on his feet. [Laughter.] 2 

Mr. BUTLER. I guess I am not very large, but I am willing 
to wait until the gentleman from Kansas gets through. I under- 
stood that the Chair had recognized the gentleman from Texas 
to move that the committee should rise before the gentleman 
from Wisconsin had recognition to amend the resolution, If 
that is so, all the other amounts to nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LITTLE. My inquiry was whether this bill has been 
read or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read. 

Mr. LITTLE. It has been read in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Chair is ready to rule. There 
is one fundamental rule that underlies nearly all parliamentary 
law, and that is that the committee should have the right to 
dispose of matters most expeditiously. The committee is de- 
nied no right by giving preference to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas, because if the committee desires to amend the 
bill rather than report it in its present form, it can do that by 
denying the motion of the gentleman from Texas. The Chair 
holds that the motion of the gentleman from Texas is in order, 
and puts the question. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers [Mr. SLAYDEN 
and Mr. Starrorp] reported that there were—ayes 132, noes 43. 

So the motion to rise was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRIEST. Is it in order to ask for permission to extend 
remarks at this time? i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks upon this resolution. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, as debate has been shut off 
I ask permission to extend my remarks on this same resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks upon this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that privilege for the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD], who is not present and 
who desires to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks on this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the gentleman from Texas asked 
for general permission to extend remarks. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I asked for the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERwoop]. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, the Chairman [Mr. Suertey] reported that the committee 
having had under consideration House joint resolution 70, 


{After a pause.] The 
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had directed him to report the same to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, on that I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading. 

The question was taken, and the e announced that the 
ayes had it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 143, noes 44. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and thirteen Members are present. not a quorum. 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. There are six vacancies in the House, do 
they count 

The SPEAKER. But there are only 213 Members here, and 
you could not count a quorum if you counted the whole crowd 
that is missing or out. The Doorkeeper will close the coors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 


eall the roll. 


The question was taken, and there were—yens 217, nays, 119, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 88, as follows: 
YEAS—217. 
Alexander Drane Lee, Ga. Saunders, Va. 
Imon Dupré Lesher Schall 
Ashbrook Eagan Lever Scott, Pa. 
Aswell Edmonds Linthicum Sears 
Bacharach Evans Littlepage Sells 
Barkley. Fish . Shatlenbers 
rkley sher rgan allen er 
Barn Flo Lunn —— 
Bel! Foster McAndrews Sherwood 
Beshilu Francis MeClintle Shouse 
Black Fuller, III. MeFadden Siegel 
Blanton Gallagher McKeown Sims 
Borland Gallivan McKinley Sisson 
Brand Gard cLemore Slayden 
Brodbeck Garner Mansfeld Small 
Browning Garrett. Tenn. Martin Smith, C. B. 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tex. Mason Smith. T. F. 
Buchanan lass Mays Snook 
Burnett Goodwin, Ark, Montague Stea 
utler Gordon Moon Stee! 
Byrnes, S. C. Grlest Moore, Pa. Stephens, Miss. 
Byrns, Tenn. Hamill orin Stephens, Nebr. 
Caldwell Hamlin Mudd Sterling, In 
Campbell, Pa, Hard Neely Sterling, Pa. 
Cannon Harrison, Miss. Nelson trong 
Cantrill 3 Va. Roina 5 
Carawa astings Norton 
Carew 7 Hayden Oldfield Talbott 
Carlin Hayes Oliver, N. Y. Taylor, Ark. 
Carter, Okla. Heaton Olney AARON Colo, 
Church efin "Shaun omas 
Clark, Fla. Helm O'Shaunessy . 
Clark, Pa. Helvering Overmyer Tillman 
Claypool Hensley Overstreet Van Dyke 
Colher Hicks Padgett Venable 
Connally, Tex. Hilliard Park Vinson 
Connelly, Kans. Houston Parker, N. J. Walten 
Copley Huddleston Peters Watkins 
Cox Hull. Tenn. Polk Watson, Va. 
— Hutchinson Pou eaver 
Crisp Hutchinson Price Webb 
Igoe Welling 
Dale, N. Y. acoway ker LAD 
Darro Johnson, Ky. Ran Whaley 
Davis Jones, Va. Rayburn White. Ohio 
Decker Keatin: Robbins Wilson, La. 
Dent Kennedy, R. I. Robinson Wilson, Tex. 
Denton Key, Ohio Romjue Wingo 
Dewalt iess, Pa. ise 
Dickinson Kincheloe Rouse Wright 
Di Kitchin Rowe Young, Tex. 
Dixon Kreider Rubey 
Dominick Larsen Rucker 
Doolittle Lazaro Russell 
Doughton Lea, Saba 
NAYS—119. 
Anderson Denison Green, Iowa Lufkin 
Anthony Dillon Hadley Lundeen 
Austin Dowell e Mich. McArthur 
er Elliott Hau McKenzie 
Bland Elisworth Haw — McLaughlin, Mich. 
Bowers Elston Hersey Madden 
Browne Esch Ireland Mapes 
Burroughs Fairchild, B. L. James Meeker 
Campbell, Kaus. Fairfleld Juul Merritt 
Carter, Mass. Farr Kearns Moores, Ind. 
Cary ‘ocht 1 Iowa Morgan 
Chandler, Okla. Fordney ng Nichols, Mich, 
Classon oss Kin ald . 
Cooper, Ohio Frear manaon Parker, N. Y. 
ooper, W. Va, Freeman Kraus Platt 
Cooper, Wis. French La Foilette Powers 
Cramton Gillett Lehlbach Pratt 
Cirie; 8 Glynn Lenroot Purnell 
Dale, V ood Little Ramsey 
Davidson Gould Lobeck Ramseyer 
Dempsey Graham, III. Longworth Rankin 


Reavis Smith, Idaho Tilson Wheeler 
Reed pana; Mich. Timberlake White, Me. 
Rogers Snell Towner Williams 
Sanders, Ind. yder Vestal Wilson, IN. 
Sanders, N. Y, Stafford Voigt Wood, In 
Sanford Steenerson Volstead Woods, Iowa 
tt, Stiness Waldow Woodya 
Sinnott Sweet Walsn Young, N. Dak. 
Sloan Temple Wason 
ANSWERED “PRESENT —4. 
Graham, Pa. Gray, N.J. Langley Treadway 
NOT VOTING—SS8. 

Ayres Ferris Johnson. Wash, Ragsdale 
Beakes Fields Jones, Tex. Rainey 
Blackmon Flynn Kahn Riordan 
Britten Sandy Nelles Mich. ite 

en an elley, todenbe 
Candler, Miss. Garland elly, Pa. Rowland” 
Capstick Godwin, N. C. ettner 
Chandler, N. Y, G n LaGuardia Scott. lowa 
Coady Gray, Ala. McCormick Seully 
Costello Greene, Mass, McCulloch lemp 
5 5 Cal. Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Pa, Stedman 

linger Greer Magee tevenson 
Dies Hamilton, N. V. Maher Sullivan 
Dooling Haskell Mann Zumners 
Doremus Heintz Miller, Minn, Switzer 
Drukker Holland Miller, Wash, Templeton 
Dunn Hollingsworth Mondell k 
Dyer Hood Mott are 
Eagle Ho Nicholls, f. C. Walker 
Emerson Maiy Iowa Oliver, Ala. Ward 
Estopinal Husted Phelan Watson, Pa. 
Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Winslow 


So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossel and read 
a third time. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. EsrorixaL (for) with Mr. Eurnsox (against). 

Mr. Boon (for) with Mr. Treapway (against). 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. GREENE of Vermont (against). 

Mr. Horranp (for) with Mr. Furrer of Massachusetts 
(against). 

Mr. Canprer of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Marg (against). 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. JOHNSON of 
Washington (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Scutry with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Ayers with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Ferrts with Mr. SLEMP, 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Rionẽůbax with Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. Doremvus with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Fips with Mr. GOODALL, 

Mr. Gandy with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hasorron of New York. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. Wann. 

Mr. RalxEkx with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Eacrte with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker. I voted “nay.” I desire to 
withdraw the vote and answer “ ” as I am paired with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The Clerk will read the resolution the third 


time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The engrossed resolution is not here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes touching the ruling made 
by me in the chair a few minutes ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes on a ruling 
which he made. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire what effect the granting of this unanimous 
consent would have upon the status of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has none whatever. There is no engrossed 
copy of the bill here, and you can not vote on it unless there is, 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, a parlinmen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I wish to make a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make a motion to 
recommit until we have a third reading of the bill. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr: SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
feel that I should make a statement to the House in view of the 
ruling I made as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. The 


. 
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gentleman from Texas [Mr. StaypEN] made a motion upon the 
reading of the joint resolution, which was a resolution of one 
paragraph, that the committee rise and report the bill with a 
favorable recommendation. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] offered what he claimed was a preferential motion, 
namely, a motion to amend. The Chair asked the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for authority, and he stated that he was sure of his 
position, but at the moment was unable to cite the Chair to an 
authority. ‘The parliamentary clerk at the desk confirmed.an 
impression that the Chair had that a motion to rise and report 
the bill favorably, under the circumstances stated, was a motion 
in order as against a subsequent motion to amend, and the Chair 
so held. 

Immediately after coming out of the chair I took occasion to 
examine the precedents, and I find that there are any number 
of precedents holding directly to the contrary. The Chair was 
wrong in his ruling. There is a decision by no less a Speaker 
than Speaker Carlisle, and a number of decisions by Chairmen 
of Committees of the Whole, holding that a motion to amen¢ is 
a preferential motion. There is no rule now that directly bears 
upon it, although there was an old rule; but it is held that in- 
asmuch as the committee is created for the purpose of con- 
sidering a bill for amendment that the opportunity to offer 
such amendment should be given. What misled me in making 
my ruling was the belief that a committee ought to have the 
right to dispose of a matter in the most expeditious way, and 
that, if it did not desire to amend, it could show that by voting 
a motion to rise and report favorably. If it did want to 
amend, it could simply vote down such a motion. I stated as 
Chairman of the committee the reason for such ruling. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
had been read, so that the Committee of the Whole was thor- 
oughly advised as to the issre, and did, in point of fact, by its 
vote express an opinion. But I felt, in view of the ruling that 
has been made, that I owed it to the House to make a state- 
ment as to my error, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can see the unworkable 
position the House would be put into if the ruling made by the 
gentleman should be adhered to. In the case of bills in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union having 
more than one paragraph or section, it would be the privilege of 
Members to offer an amendment to every section except the 
last, and then the committee having the bill in charge would be 
privileged to move to rise and report the bill and not give 


opportunity to the House to offer an amendment to the last- 


section. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not quite agree with the gentleman’s 
reasoning, but the precedents are all against me, and I wanted 
to tell the House so. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did the gentleman in his researches discover 
any method by which such error could be corrected? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are always remedies by which errors 
can be corrected if the House desires to do so. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman tell me how we can remedy 
this proposition? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The House, if it desired to do so, could by 
unanimous consent vacate an order or it could do so on a motion 
to reconsider. It is only fair to state, as I have already said, 
that the ruling did not, in my judgment, prejudice anyone, be- 
cause the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin was 


rend to the committee, and the Chair expressly stated that if 


they wanted to consider that amendment they could simply vote 
down the other motion. So the committee expressed its view 
just as clearly as if the Chair had ruled right. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman suggests unanimous consent 
as the only remedy. I ask unanimous consent to return to the 
place in the bill which we had before the ruling was made. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the Clerk will 
report the next bill from the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In respect to this bill for which 
nemana was made for an engrossed copy, when will we vote 
on that? 

The SPEAKER. We will vote on it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The first e ing to-morrow 
morning, after the other business is disposed of 

The SPEAKER. Yes 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry in connection with the reply of the Speaker to 


the inquiry propounded by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SAUNDERS]. Do I understand the Speaker to hold that if the 
House should adjourn to-day before the engrossed copy of the’ 
resolution is received by the Clerk the vote would come on the 
resolution to-morrow morning as a matter of course, and that 
a motion to recommit, or any other motion which weuld be in 
order, would be deferred until that time? 

The SPEAKER, You can not make a motion to recommit 
until after the third reading, and you can not have the third 
reading unless you can get the engrossed copy of the resolution. 
Two Speakers of the House, at least—Speaker Cannon and my- 
self—have decided heretofore that when the previous question 
is ordered on a bill on Calendar Wednesday the vote shall be 
taken Thursday morning. I think Speaker CANNoN never de- 
cided it but once, and everybody teok it for granted that he 
was right, and I have decided it two or three times for some 
reason or other. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker, the previous question now 
has only been ordered on the third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered on 
the resolution and everything else. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And the resolution is now up 
to the point of 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to make one remark that 
ought to be made. If they get that engrossed copy of the resolu- 
tion in here this evening and everybody wants to vote on it, it can 
be voted on to-day. If they do not get it in here to-day, it will 
be voted on to-morrow. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the engrossed copy of the resolution should 
be brought in here at any time before adjournment, I can ask 
that it be voted on then? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair stated. 
When the engrossed copy is ready, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavGurtn] to make the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. LENROGT. Mr. Speaker, I take it for granted that the 
Chair, in announcing what the decision would be, meant it 
will still be subject to a point of order and that the point of 
order can be argued to the Chair when the time arrives? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; of course. I am always willing to 
hear argument. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recozp—about what? 

Mr. HARDY. This resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a request for unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on this resolution by print- 
ing a table which I have had compiled in response to questions 
asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] the 
other day. It is a table which I think will be interesting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on this resolution that we just 
had up. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this resolution. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. DEWALT. And I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. One gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WATSÓN] 
and two gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. Steere and Mr. DE- 
WALT] ask unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on this resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the alien-slacker bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hlinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the alien-slacker bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SHOUSE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Texas [Mr, SLAY- 
DEN] any business frem his committee? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There are two other bills on the calendar, 
but I am told by the Clerk that they have not been there long 
enough to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the list of committees, 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees, 
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Mr. WEBB (when the Committee on the Judiciary was called). 
Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to call up the bill H. R. 1691, known as the bill to con- 
fer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and try certain 
longevity claims. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1691) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson] in the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1691) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims, 
with Mr. Jornson of Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 1691, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims shall have power to 
enter rag garry upon the findings of fact heretofore made in claims of 
officers of the United States Army for longevity pay under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States v. Morton, vol- 
ume 112, United States Reports, page 1; and United States v. Wat- 
son, volume 130, United States Reports, page 80; and of the Court of 
Claims in Stewart v. United States, volume 34, Court of Claims Reports, 


page bet the accounting officers of the Treasury in the settlement 
of claims for longevity pay and allowances on account of services of 
officers in the Regular Army arising under section 15 of an act ap- 
provea July 5, 1838, entitled “An act to increase the present Military 
stablisument of the United States, and for otber purposes,” and sub- 
sequent acts affecting 5 and allowances, shall credit as 
service In the Army of the Unit States, within the meaning of said 
acts, all services rendered as a cadet at the United States Military 
Academy and as an enlisted man or commissioned officer in the Regular 
and Volunteer Armies, in all cases in which heretofore this credit was 
disallowed by any such accounting officer of the Treasury. and no de- 
cision of a comptroller heretofore made against a claimant under said 
section 15 shall preclude a settlement under the terms of this act where 
the claim bas not been paid, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to give 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction over claims of certain officers 
for longevity pay, which claims were denied by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury in the years between 1890 and 1908. All 
longevity claims for pay prior to that time have been paid. All 
longevity claims for pay after 1908 have been paid. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that they ought to be paid; that the attendance 
of those officers at the Military and Naval Academies was part 
of their service and, as part of their service, they are entitled to 
be paid for same. Under the rulings of the comptroller for the 
period between 1890 and 1908 those claims have been denied 
entirely, and the purpose of this bill is to allow officers whose 
claims were denied during 1890 to 1908 to file their claims and 
receive their pay under the law as construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the at- 
tention of the members of the committee to this bill for two 
reasons—first, because of its own importance, and, second, for 
a reason that is perhaps personal in large degree to myself. 

One of the first bills that it was my privilege to speak for 
and advocate in this House was a bill offered in the Congress 
in 1914, which appealed to my sentiment and spirit of patriotism 
when I discovered it in our Judiciary Committee unacted upon, 
It was a bill to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes. By 
virtue of that section, passed immediately at the close of the 
Civil War, the soldiers of the Confederacy who had been soldiers 
or commissioned officers of the United States prior to the Civil 
War were expressly debarred from presenting their longevity 
claims and having the same paid. At that time, as you may re- 
call, there was extant in our country a spirit of harmony and a 
desire for a greater unity. Grand Army posts in the North were 
surrendering flags to Confederate posts in the South, and like- 

- wise in the South recognitions of courtesy were extended to posts 
in the North. The reunion on the battle field of Gettysburg had 
taken place, where old veterans who had stood in battle array 
against one another met and greeted and rejoiced in a restored 
union, The dedication of the Arlington monument had just 
taken place. I made an appeul to this House for the passage of 
that bill, which repealed the law that debarred relatives of Lee, 
Jackson, and other great men who had figured in the Confederate 
Army from getting the pay that was due under the iaws of the 
United States prior to the beginning of that war. I am happy 


to say that on that occasion—some of you may recall it—the 
repeal of that section of the Revised Statutes was unanimously 
approved by this House. 
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But I discovered that in the administration of the law with 
reference to longevity claims there was a period. ns the chair- 
man of our committee has explained. from 1890 to 1908. in which 
the claims of those men who had served in the Union Army had 
either been presented and rejected, or certainly none of them 
had been passed, creating a situation of inequality and injus- 
+ +e that, in my opinion, ought to be remedied. This difficulty 
arose out of a difference cf opinion of certain auditors. The 
Supreme Court of the United States having decided thant this 
claim for extra compensation covered the period of service in 
the academy, one of the comptrollers made up his mind that 
he would disregard the decision of the Supreme Court, and he 
refused for a long period to permit any of these claims to be 
presented and paid. Another comptroller came in, and he said 
that the opinion of the Supreme Court was binding upon him, 
und that he would recognize these claims, but, mark you, with 
this distinction, that all the claims that had been presented 
either to the Court of Claims or to the previous comptroller - 
would not be considered by him, because, as he said, they were 
res judicata, they had been determined, they were settled. and 
thus this injustice was wrought to the men who Lad been alert 
to prove their claims but had been met by the stubborn opposi- 
tion of the comptroller who was then in power. 

Since then I have, with the greatest possihle earnestness, 
attempted to have passed through our committee and hy this 
House a bill to remedy this egregious wrong and give to thosa 
Union soldiers what we agreed by the repeal of that statute to 
give to the men who had gone into the Confederate service; in 
other words, to relieve these Union soldiers from the bar which 
had been unrighteously put up against them. and huve their 
claims paid just the same as the dluims of Grant and of Lee 
and the others, whose claims have been presented and honored 
and settled, amounting on the Union side to about $1,000,000 
and on the Confederate side, I think, to about $150,000. There 
are still outstanding and unpaid claims which are righteously 
due to these generals and soldiers and officers of about $500,000, 
and there is nothing that this Nation can do that will be such 
an act of justice as to order and direct that these men or their 
descendants shall now have equity and proper treatment, even 
at this late day. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that this will 
cost the Government oniy approximately a half million dollars? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do. That is the report. 
Mr. WALSH. And that this is to be paid only to those offi- 

cers and soldiers who are living? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; it goes to their 
heirs, the same as the others did. In the other case I received 
letters from Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson and a number of the 
other women of the South whose claims were honored and paid. 
They were the relatives of the deceased soldiers. So in this 
case the relatives of the deceased soldiers who have thus been 
barred out will be honored and reeognized, and I earnestly ask 
this committee to pass upon and approve this bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman has any further time, I 
would like to ask him to explain a little bit more in detail just 
where the hardship comes in from which these people suffer. 
I do not just get it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In the report of the com- 
mittee which I made on the bill that was up in the last Con- 
gress, and which through the crush of business failed to pass 
at that time, I appended a Tist of all the Union officers who were 
paid and a list of all the officers who were in the Confederate’ 
service who have been paid. Now, those men have been paid. 
These others are equally entitled to be paid. but owing to cer- 
tain circumstances their claims were debarred. Now tet me 
give you briefly a résumé of the cireumstances. 

First, by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
officers in the United States Army were allowed credit, in com- 
puting their longevity pay, for services as cadets at the Military 
Academy. That is the basis of all these claims. 

Owing to the fact that the Court of Claims had jurisdiction 
only of cases where the right of action had arisen within six 
years from the time of bringing the suit, that court was closed 
so far as having jurisdiction to render relief. That avenue was 
not open to these people who wanted to collect their longevity 
pay under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, because of the statute of limitations; but the jurisdic- 
tion of the accounting officers in the Treasury was not barred 
by the statute of limitations. Everyone had a right to present 
his claim there. Now, the men who were vigilant, who did not 
sleep upon their rights, presented their claims to the accounting 
officer in the Treasury ; but thut gentleman, a man from my own 
State, I am sorry to say, ruled that he would not follow the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, and for a long time he refused to 
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recognize any of those claims. Another comptroller comes in 
and says, “I am bound by the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and I will recognize these claims,” and the claims 
were presented to him, passed, and paid, all except those which 
had been presented to the prior comptroller, who said they were 
barred because they were res judicata. For that reason they 
were barred out. The new comptroller would not review the 
decision of his predecessor. 

Now, if all of the others had a right to be paid, and if all the 
others were paid, then surely the obstinacy of this controlling 
officer ought not to keep these people whom he barred out from 
getting their pay. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIF. If the gentleman will pardon me, as I 
understand it, the longevity pay is fixed by law in the Army, 
and the fact that a man did not make application does not seem 
to me would affect his rights at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Did this comptroller, in rendering this 
decision, overstep the law of the land, or did he construe the law 
on the statute books which you are now trying to repeal? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am not trying to repeal 
anything. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, to extend the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; I am providing for the 
payment of claims unjustly barred out. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is trying to remedy a case 
where the vigilance of the claimant counted against him. 

_Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; instead of in his favor. 
There was a dispute, a debatable ground, as to whether the 
period that “a man served in the Military Academy was to be 
counted as service to the United States in computing longevity 
pay. We all recognize that the highest tribunal to settle that 
question is the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
ease of Morton against the United States the Court of Claims 
held that the term“ actual time of service in the Army“ as used 
in the act of 1881 covered time spent as a cadet at the Military 
Academy. 


This was appealed to the Su e Court, which affirmed this decision 
on October 27, 1884 (United States v. Morton, 112 U. S., 1). The Su- 


Court said: 
Pran am this review of the statutes it can not be doubted that before 


the 83 the act of July 28. 1866, as well as afterwards, the 
J ets of the Military Academy was a part of the Army of the 
United States, and a person serving as a ca was serving in the 
Army, and that the time during which the plaintiff in the present case 
Was serving as a cadet was actual time of service by him in the Army.“ 

When that decision was rendered, then came the effort to col- 
lect the longevity pay, but they were met by Comptroller Gilke- 
son, who said, “T will not audit any of these claims,” and that 
stood under him and his successors from 1890 to 1908. That was 
the attitude. 

Now, the new comptroller comes in and he permits all the 
claims presented to him to be passed and paid, except those 
which were presented to Mr. Gilkeson and his successors be- 
tween 1890 and 1908, and which he said he would not hear or 
consider, because they had been adjudicated against these peo- 
ple. The iniquity and unrighteousness of that decision must be 
apparent to any one of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WEBB, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania five 
minutes more. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The legislation in this bill will affect chiefly 
those who have served in the United States Military Academy. 
There are a few cases outside. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I know of none outside those 
passing through the Military Academy. 

Mr. NORTON. It does not affect the case of Union soldiers, 
because they have been provided for. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It affects Union soldiers 
and no others. They were the only ones that could offer a claim 
under Mr. Gilkeson. The statute of 1866, which forbade the 
comptroller to consider any Confederate claim, was a bar to 
their claims being considered, but in 1914, as I recall, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill, in which the Senate concurred, 
repealing that section of the Revised Statutes which stood in 
the way of a Confedernte officer being paid. They have been 
paid, and the only ones left out are the victims of that unfor- 
tunate decision of the comptroller in this period between 1890 


and 1908. 


Mr. FIELDS. In other words, if the claims filed with Mr. 
Gilkeson had been deferred until the administration of his suc- 
cessor, they would have been paid? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Exactly. 
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Mr. FIELDS. And there would have been no necessity for 
any legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is true. . 

Mr. FIELDS. Similar claims filed under his successor were 
recognized and paid. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; Comptroller Butler after- 
wards allowed the claims brought before him, passed upon them, 
and paid them, and among those that were paid were those of 
Grant, Rosecrans, and Kilpatrick. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The function of the Court of Claims is to 
make a finding of facts and report to Congress. It has no function 
in this class of cases to enter judgment, but the purpose of this 
bill is to enable the Court of Claims to enter judgment. Here- 
tofore the Court of Claims has reported on findings of fact, and 
we have had an opportunity to act on the report adversely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that there has been any adverse action on these 
c.aims, except by the comptroller? 1 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman’s report shows that this is 
the twenty-first time that this has been before Congress, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But not one instance when 
it was adversely reported on. 

Mr. BORLAND. It has been stricken out of the general 
claims bill three times since I have been a Member of Congress. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not say about that, but 
when there has been a specific consideration of it it has never 
been reported against. I can not understand the mental opera- 
tion or the attitude of anyone who would hesitate to vote for the 
payment of the claims of these Union soldiers—claims to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not a question of the Union soldier, it 
applies to the graduate of West Point, and he may be a Union 
soldier or may not. It does not apply to Union soldiers, a great 
many of whom are volunteers. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I want to correct the gen- 
tleman’s misapprehension of the fact. The men who graduated 
from the Military Academy at West Point are the people who 
are affected by the decision of the Supreme Court. Some of 
them drifted into the Confederacy. Then came the bar of the 
statute forbidding them to be paid, because of their relations 
to the Confederacy. I came in here with a bill, and brought 
it to the attention of the House, using every energy in my power 
to lift that bar in the interest of that union between the North 
and the South that my friend, sitting in front of me, ex-Speaker 
Cannon so beautifully referred to the other day. This House 
unanimously agreed to remove that bar, and now I find that 
through the action of the comptroller a certain number of men 
have not been paid who are entitled to be paid, and I am bending 
every energy that I have to correct an act of injustice and to 
make equal the claims between men, whether they went into the 
Confederacy or into the Union Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman inform the House of the 
reason why this comptroller took that position, whether it wag 
purely arbitrary on his part or did he have any precedent? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, He had no precedent. It 
was 2 purely arbitrary action. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How many comptrollers followed the ruling 
of Comptroller Gilkeson? He was not the comptroller during 
all of that time, was he? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not answer that ques- 
tion. I can simply say that down until the time that Comp- 
troller Butler came into office that was the ruling. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Mitchell seems to have been the first one. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; the first was Mr. Gilke- 


son. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given three minutes more. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What proportion of soldiers North and South 
that graduated at West Point will be recompensed under this 
bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Under this bill no one except 
those who were in the Union Army. The other bill covers those 
who had gone into the Confederacy, and they have all presented. 
their claims and have been paid. This covers the unfortunate 
men whose chims were presented when this ruling of the 
comptroller was in force, and they were barred out by it, and 
when the next comptroller came in and these claims 
he said that he would not go behind this date; that those others 
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he considered adjudicated and therefore barred out. He would 
not take them up. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, a 

Mr. TATING. The gentleman has constantly referred to 
the Union officers who are affected. Do I understand that only 
Federal officers in the United States Army who served in the 
Civil War on the Federal side are affected by this legislation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They are the only ones that 
are now affected. Those who served in the Confederate Army 
have been relieved by the other legislation, 

Mr, KEATING. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
no man who did not serve in the Union Army during the Civil 
War will benefit from this legislation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is my understanding 
of the facts of this case, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
man yleld? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of these officers could 
not have been in the Union Army, since their graduation dates 
back to 1811 and 1812. I was wondering what bearing that 
would have upon the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. CRAHAM of Pennsylvania. There are no claims that 
date back that far that I know of. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The third claim on page 6— 
that of John J. Abert—is of a man who graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1811. I find quite a number throughout 
the list. They could not have served in the Union Army, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because they were probabl- 
dead. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. From 1842 to 1861? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Here is a man who gradu- 
ated in 1811. He certainly could not have fought in the Union 
rmy? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. He may have been in the 
Army at that time or on the retired list. However, he “vas en- 
titled to his longevity pay, and he got it. The list you are 
reading from is the list of paid claims, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was drawing 
a distinction as between the Union and the Confederate Armies, 
and I think properly so; but it was pertinent to ask how that 
would apply to an officer ef the United States graduated from 
West Point in 1811 or 1812. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I refer to that solely by 
way of explaining my own personal interest In this bill. and 
that, having been instrumental in removing the bar against 
those who went into the Confederate Army, I felt it was my 
duty to take an active part in trying to prevent a wrong which 
prevents other graduates entitled to longevity pay from being 
paid. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. I think the gentleman in his answer to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keattne] probably gave a 
wrong impression to some, who feel that this legislation is for 
the benefit of Union soldiers only. As I understand it, the leg- 
islation does not confine itself to Union soldiers alone; but the 
only ones who hrppen to be in this unfortunate condition at 
this time were Union soldiers. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
time. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has gone into this thing 
very carefully. Is he prepared to say now, in his judgment as a 
lawyer, that the comptroller who ruled against these claims, 
ruled against the law, and the men who ruled in favor of them 
sustained the law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly; because the 
Supreme Court's decision was in favor of these claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman desire any more time? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would like to clear up any 
doubt that exists in the mind of anyone. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Yes, if I have any further 


Mr. CANNON. I have just glanced at the bill, and find the 


following language on page 2: 

Ano that the accounting officers of the Treasury in the settlement 
of claims for longevity pay and allowances on actount of services of 
officers in the Regular Army arising under section 15 of an act approved 


July 5, 1838, entitled “An act to increase the present Military Estab- 
h and — Ena 


lishment of the United States. and for other uent 


purposes, 
acts affect: longe vit and allow: 
the Army o the ‘United’ States, within the 5 5 al 
services rendered as a cadet at the United States Military Academy 
and as an enlisted man or commissioned officer in the Regular and 
Volunteer Armies, in all cases in which heretofore this credit was dis- 
allowed by any such accounting officer of the surx. and no decil- 
Beat AS LEAN proctede A catisamane ERS the teres ot hb ee whens 
the claim has not been paid. 5 N 

Now, the question in my mind is, the gentleman says it applies 
to officers. It seems to apply to enlisted men. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And certainly goes back to 1838, and God 
knows how many of these claims on the half and half or quarter 
to the claimant If successful and three-quarters to the attorney 
are to be opened up for agents by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury. It seems to me. being somewhat familiar from 
ancient recollections with the activity of the Washington claim 
agent, that it is possibly a bill for the relief of the claim agent. 
9 7 5 GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Well, if the gentleman says 
that 

Mr. CANNON.. I say possibly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (continuing). The gentleman 
ought to have some knowledge upon the subject. because I have 
introduced this bill myself into this House, and I challenge him 
to make any such insinuation as that with relation to myself. 
I would not stand it from anyone. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the gentleman ought not to get out of 
tempe N 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My reason for introducing 
that bill -vas what I have told the Members of this House, that 
I have been instrumental, whether wisely or unwisely, in re- 
moving the bar against these men who had been in the academy 
who went into the service under the Confederate flag, und I felt it 
was simply rounding out an act of justice now to take up the 
cudgels of those who were the victims of an error and blunder in 
the administration of the Treasury Department of the United 
States. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? Certainly, I 
had no intention of putting the gentleman out of temper nor do 
I impugn in any way his motives in any way, shape, or form. 
When he speaks of enlisted men and refers to the act of 1838, 
from my iguorance, without any reflection upon the gentleman, 
from my recollection of the activities of the claim agents in 
Washington, I merely asked for information, whether it ix not 
probable or possible that they will get the most of whatever 
comes out of the Treasury, and how much is to come I do not 
know, and the gentleman does not seem to know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman seems to be 
groping in the dark. 

Mr. CANNON. Very likely; but I would like to walk in the 
light. 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has more ac- 
quaintance with the claim agents than I have aud therefore 
speaks out of the fullness of that experience, but I wish to say 
this: When he speaks of the enlisted man he must remember 
that the effect of this decision. while longevity applies to enlisted 
men, would not affect enlisted men unless they were gradluntes 
of West Point. There is nothing in that, and the committee 
has reported what they have ascertained to be the possible total 
aggregate of payments here. And in view of the fact that we 
have paid one set of these graduates of the academy upward of 
a million dollars and another set upward of $150,000, you have 
no right, morally or legally, to stop now and say you will not 
pay these men who are the victims of an improper decision. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH. I would like the gentleman to tell me how long 
a man who graduated from the Military Academy in 1880 served 
during the Civil War? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman made the statement that 
this was to cover the services of men who served during the 
Civil War. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Perhaps I may not have been 
clear enough in my expression to give clear color to what I had 
in mind. My thought is simply this, and the bill says so. that 
those who graduated from the academy are entitled to this 
longevity pay. Now, as a matter of sentiment, I referred to the 
fact that there were some of those who went into the Con- 
federacy and therefore could not be paid on account of a certain 


section of the Revised Statutes. That has been repealed. Now, 


every graduate from the academy being entitled to longevity pay, 


sgt 
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why should these unfortunates have the door shut in their 
faces—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended two minutes in order that I may 
ask him a question. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield the gentleman one minute additional. 

Mr. BORLAND. I recall the gentleman stated, in regard to 
the question of the gentleman from Colorado, that the only 
persons affected by this were men who had served in the Civil 

War on the Union side and were graduates from the academy. 
I think possibly the gentleman may not have understood. the 
question—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Maybe so. 

Mr. BORLAND (continuing). Because I notice in his own 
report he gives the list of men who graduated from the academy 
in 1867, 1871, and 1877, and other dates subsequent to the Civil 
War, and it is perfectly apparent it is confined to graduates 
of the academy, some of whom may possibly have served in the 
Civil War, k 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. In the interest of per- 

_ fecting the gentleman’s bill, I would like to direct his attention 
to line 6, page 1, of the bill, where the expression is used 
“Supreme Court of the United States.” Should it not be 
“Supreme Court in the United States against Morton” and 
not“ Supreme Court of the United States against Morton“? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have no objection at all to 
that being corrected. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. I thought the gentleman 
would like to have it correct. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary. inquiry 
before I begin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. As I understand it, no one has been recog- 
nized for an hour in opposition to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, No. 

Mr. BORLAND. Well, may I not now ask for recognition 
in opposition to the bill in my own right? 

Mr. WALSH. Is not a member of the committee entitled to 
that? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee? 

Mr. WALSH. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. In that case I will only ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH ] if he is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am much obliged, just the same. 

Gentlemen, this bill ought not to pass, and I regret very 
much that the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Granas] urges it with such vim. By the report it appears that 
this is the twenty-first attempt that has been made to get these 
longevity claims paid. I remember that they were before our 
Committee on Claims in this House repeatedly and without sue- 
cess. They were put on u claims bill in the Senate at one time, 
which occasioned the defeat of a large number of very meri- 
torious claims because these claims were injected into that 
claims bill. And this House has universally been opposed to 
the payment of these Claims. 

Now, let us get down to exactly what this question is. This is 
not confined to the Civil War, and, goodness knows, it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the enlisted man, although the act 
of 1838, which was referred to. of course does apply in some of 
its provisions to the enlisted man. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Some gentlemen, I think, including 
the gentleman now speaking, spoke of a list of those who were 
to be paid under this bill. I have been unable to find it. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is in the back part of it. There is no 
list of those that are to be paid. It is a list of these who have 
been paid. No enlisted man has got a look-in on this bill. No 
Union officer has got a look-in on this bill who was a volunteer 
officer, and the great percentage of Union officers were, of 
course, volunteer officers, This is confined to a very narrow 
class, a few of whom may survive as officers. The number of 
surviving Union officers is very, very small at this time. But 
the men who will be benefited by this bill are men who have had 
“a public education ir the Military Academy of the United States, 


LVI——153 


Is the gentleman a member of the com- 


‘against it, and our House agreed to that ruling. Now. 


whether they ever served a day in the war or not. They are the 
men to be benefited, and they are the narrow, prescribed, lim- 
ited class that is to be benefitet 

Now, what is it they ask? They ask that their longevity pay, 
which is supposed to be based on their service as officers of the 
United States, shall be dated back to cover the four years they 
were In the academy at Government expense. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Are you not mistaken when 
you say they ask to have their period of service dated back for 
four years to cover the academy, in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided it must be 
dated back. because when in the academy they were in the 
service of their country? 

Mr. BORLAND. If they were not asking it, the bill would 
not be here, I take it. So evidently they are asking it. Some- 
body may have decided they are entitled to it under a technical 
construction of the law, but they are asking for it, and it is 
useless to deny that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. - 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think, in view of the 
fact that the claims of those who had left the service of their 
country, after being educated at West Point, and gone into the 
Confederacy have been adjudicated that those who stayed by 
the flag ought not to have their claims adjudicated? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think that clearly explains the 
situation. My recollection is that the only bar Congress re- 
moved was the proof of loyalty, leaving the question of time of 
presentation the same in both cases, The fact about the matter 
is that this ruling seems to have extended over a period of 18 
years, and I can not reconcile my idea but that the mistake was 
the ruling of a single Comptroller of the Treasury. There could 
not be anything in that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do I understand you to say that if this bill 
is passed it will apply to those who have graduated at the 
Military Academy after four years? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And that they will get their pay, although 
they may not have served in the Army afterwards? 

Mr. BORLAND. The whole milk in the coconut is to give 
longeyity pay to those who happened to be educated at public 
expense in the Military Academy and making their service 
begin when they entered the academy as cadets. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman did not say that they could 
possibly get their pay if they went into the Military Academy 
and did not go into the Army. 

Mr. BORLAND. I said that they may have never gone into 
war. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] asked me a 
question, which I have distinctly answered, and that is whether 
the longevity pay was intended to cover their service in the 
academy. The gentleman's question was clear. 

Mr. FIELDS. Under all the decisions that have been ren- 
dered since the administration of Comptroller Gilkeson the West 
Point service has been computed, has it not? Is it not com- 
puted now? 

Sli: BORLAND. I do not know whether it is or not. But it 

ught not to be. 

7 FIELDS. If it has, without going into the question of 
whether it is right or not, if the officer whose longevity is com- 
puted to-day is getting credit for that, would it not be fair and 
just for those men who filed their claims within this period to 
have that discrimination in justice corrected? They were dis- 
criminated against as compared to the men who receive their 
longevity pay to-day. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that it is the 
question that has been before the Committee on Claims of this 
House repeatedly, as to whether you ought to reach back to those 
men, and the Committee on Claims of the House were found 
some 
men are entitled to longevity pay. It is not necessary to go back 
into the distant past and allow these claims to be taken up and 
presented. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. May T ask a question? I want 
to get at the facts. Would the people to whom this bill relates, 
the beneficiaries under this bill, be entitled to the longevity pay 
but for the decisions of the comptroller? 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and the decisions of those comptrollers agree? 
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Mr. BORLAND. I do not know. I have not examined the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is a pretty vital point. 
If, under misapprehension of the law, comptrollers have ren- 
dered decisions that were erroneous in point of law and have 
been ascertained to be such by virtue of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court referred to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Granas], ought we to allow that erroneous decision of 
the comptrollers to stand in the way of giving to people that to 
which they are entitled under the law of the land? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam quite sure that if these people have any 
claim in law or equity against the United States they would not 
be here asking for the enactment of this bill. I think that is 
perfectly apparent. I do not know under what analogy they 
ask for it, or under what decision they refer to, but I am con- 
fident that if they had any remedy in Jaw or equity they would 
pursue it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The reson why I asked that 
question is this, that the only reason why these people are asking 
for this legislation is that they are handicapped by an errone- 
ous ruling of some antecedent comptroller which the present 
comptroller will not set aside. 

Mr. BORLAND. I heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Granaar] make that statement, but I do not know the facts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It seems to me that is a vital 
question, whether that is so or not. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentieman happen to know how 
many of these claims are now in the hands of the original 
claimants? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have not the ghost of an idea as to how 
many of these claims are in the hands of the original claimants. 
There is no way of ascertaining even the gross amount of the 
claims. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there any law now in force that governs 
the collection of these claims as to whether or not they can be 
assigned to other persons? 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘There is a law, of course, on the subject. 
The gentleman knows that the Court of Claims makes the find- 
ings of fact. which it submits to the Congress, but it has no 
power of rendering a judgment. It makes merely a finding of 
fact, as it ascertains the same to be in its judgment, and Con- 
gress has the complete power to approve that finding of fact if 
it sees fit. That course was pursued in this case and the find- 
ing of fact was made, and the Congress has refused to confirm 
that finding of fact by making the appropriation, and now it is 
proposed to give the Court of Claims the power to enter judg- 
ment against the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
the claims have been pending in Congress for 10 years past. 

These men have had a military education at the expense of 
the United States, costing $20,000 in round numbers to each 
man, and they were paid to take it. The United States confers 
an education free, at a cost of $20,000, to every man who is edu- 
cated there. It seems to me it is a strange thing in time of war 
to come in here and ask that half a million dollars or a million 
dollars be paid to men who have already had that adyantage. 

The question to-day is, Why is West Point? When we need 
officers we have to go out and ‘get volunteer officers. That is 
what happened to us in every war we have had. When we got 
this National Army we trained 43,000 officers in training camps 
in three months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND, I say we have trained 43,000 officers in 

camps in three months. We took the bright young men 
from your district and from mine and sent them out there, and 
in three months’ time they came out able to command this great 
army of democracy. And yet these men setting up these claims 
had four years of training, and some of them have never fired 
a gun in defense of the United States. 

We are depending to-day upon 43,000 young Americans, who 
have had but three months’ training in a training camp, to 
command our armies when we are facing the most desperate 
fight that our Government ever faced; and here is a lot of men 
who had four years’ training at Government expense, and were 
paid to take it, asking for longevity pay. I venture the asser- 
tion that most of them never rendered any service to the 
Government. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 


Mr. PLATT. Those 43,000 officers that the gentleman re- 
san to were trained chiefly by West Point graduates, were they 
no 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I do not say that they were chiefly 
trained by West Point graduates. I want to call the attention 
of my friend from New York to this fact, that before this war 
broke out the great majority of the officers of the line in the 
United States Army were not, West Point graduates. I will 
call on the members of the Committee on Military Affairs for 
verification of that statement, that the majority of the officers 
of the line in the United States Army have never been through 
West Point. I have never been able to understand why n great 
military academy such as we have, maintained at enormous 
expense, could never furnish more than a minor percentage of 
American officers in time of peace, and not furnish even a 
nucleus in time of war. These men in the training camps were 
trained by men a majority of whom had never seen West Point, 
and most of whom had served in the National Guard of the 
various States. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. MAPES. Does this bill cover all graduates from the 
academy from the time the academy was organized? 

Mr. BORLAND. Apparently. 

4 Mr. MAPES. Who happened to have their longevity claims 
led? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. And who filed their claims from 1890 to 1908? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; that is apparently the case. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. How does it happen that such a large propor- 
tion of the graduates of the academy filed their claims during 
this time? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no way of answering that, except as 
the gentleman from Illinois says. There are always attorneys 
here interested in practicing before the Court of Claims, and 
occasionally they ransack the country and get a set of claims 
and bunch them up and get them before the Court of Claims. 
I have seen that done frequently, but I have no personal knowl- 
edge in this case. $ 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Is it not true that the reason why they were filed 
at that time was that shortly before that the Supreme Court 
had sustained the validity of the claims? Is not that the reason 
why they were filed at that time? 

Mr. BORLAND. I imagine that some attorneys had circu- 
larized the country as soon as the decision of the Supreme Court 
was made. 4 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I know nothing about this bill except 
what I have heard in the debate, and I do not know how I shall 
vote on it; but it seems to me the gentleman has directed his 
argument against the policy of paying this longevity to the offi- 
cers during the time they were in West Point. I understand the 
Supreme Court has so construed the law, and that other men 
have been paid under the same circumstances before this decision 
of the comptroller, and other men have been paid since that 
decision. Now, is it fair that you should segregate a certain class 
and say that merely on account of a decision of the comptroller, 
which is apparently against the Supreme Court, they should not 
be paid while the others are paid? 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘That seems to be the argument that is made, 
but from my standpoint these gentlemen have no equity. From 
my standpoint they might stand on a strictly technical legal 
right, which I think would be a gross injustice to the Govern- 
ment if they did stand on it, and not a very high evidence of 
patriotism; but if they had a strict legal right we might have to 
pay them. But when they come here appealing to equity, ap- 
pealing to the conscience of Congress, they have universally 
been met with a refusal, and that is what they are appealing to 
to-day. They are appealing to sentiment, to conscience and 
equity. They admit that they have not any strictly legal right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In my judgment, the matter of longevity 
pay is a question of law, and uccording to this report the law of 
1870 is as follows: 


There shall be allowed and paid to each and every commissioned officer 
below the rank of brigadier general, including chaplains and others hav- 


ing assimilated rank or pay, 10 per cent of their current yearl for 
each and every term of dve d fats 


years of service. 


1918. 


Now, the Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that 
the four years spent in the Military Academy shall be counted 
as time served in the Army in figuring longevity pay. It seems 
to me that the law is just as plain as A, B. C, and if a man has 
n legal claim for longevity pay, I do not see why it is necessary 
to have any legislation to enable him to get it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the whole answer to it. If there 
were any legal claim, based upon a decision of the Supreme Court, 
there would be no necessity of appealing to the extraordinary 
powers of Congress to pass a claims bill. That is perfectly 
pluin. Evidently they have not got a legal claim, or they would 
not be here. 

Mr. REED. Are some of these claims to pay the heirs of 
dead men? 

Mr. BORLAND. I suppose so. I say I know nothing about 
the claims except the fact that we have had them up before 
Congress in previous sessions, and there has always been a dis- 
position manifested by Congress, especially by the House of 
Representatives, not to pay these claims, not to go back into the 
Dust. and allow these claims to be drummed up against the 
United States and bunched at this time. It does seem to me 
that if we took that position in time of peace, when this Gov- 
ernment had a comparatively small military burden upon it, 
when we might perhaps indulge this idea that Army officers 
were somewhat men of the rank of nobility in our country, we 
certainly can not také that position in time of war. A man 
who goes through West Point does not get a patent of nobility. 
He gets an education at public expense to serve his Nation, 
and I have never been able to believe that he was entitled to 
any special consideration because he had an opportunity to go 
to West Point. Thousands of other good men do not have the 
opportunity, yet when the time comes they serve their country 
just us bravely and just us capably as the men who went through 
West Point. They did not have the opportunity, and we are 
just simply making discrimination in this longevity matter be- 
tween men who had a splendid opportunity to go through West 
Point, and to be paid for doing it, and men who served their 
country without any such inducement. I do not think we ought 
to make that distinction. I do not think there is any equity in 
this claim. und if there was any law on their side they would 
not be here appealing to the sentiment about the blue and the 
gray. The claim ought to be defeated. [Applause.] I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I know no one will think I am unduly zealous in behalf 
of these people whose claims are now being considered before 
the House. There is no reason. political or otherwise, why I 
should espouse their cause, except a sense of justice. I am as 
much opposed to a law that makes the service of a cadet while 
in the academy count in computing his longevity pay as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Boran] seems to be. But that is 
not the question we are discussing and has nothing to do with it. 
Any gentleman who tries to confuse the issue by pretending that 
we are determining whether it is wise or not to count as service 
the time a carret is in the academy as a part of his service on 
which longevity pay is based is either himself mistaken as to the 
issue raised in this bill or is knowingly or otherwise deceiving 
the committee, because the sole question here involved, as any- 
one can soon find if he takes the trouble to inquire, is whether 
men who stand in the selfsame relation to both the law and the 
fact shall receive the same treatment. Under the act of Con- 
gress of 1838 for the reorganization of the Army, the question 
of whether the longevity pay of an officer in the Army should be 
based upon his service after graduation or should include also 
the time he spent in the academy arose. The Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that in computing his longevity pay 
the four years that he was a student in the academy should be 
taken into consideration. That became the law of the land, 
because the Supreme Court said that was the intent of Con- 
gress. A Comptroller of the Treasury undertook to decide that 
he was not bound by the law—in other words, that he was not 

bound by a decision of the Supreme Court. All those who pre- 
sented their claims to prior comptrollers were paid. Ali those 
who presented them to this particular comptroller were denied. 
Those who presented their claims to comptrollers who came after 
him were paid. Now. the question here is simply this: Whether 
men's claim for compensation resting upon the same facts and 
under the same law should be dealt with alike. Now. shall we 
recognize as binding upon the conscience of this country an 
erroneous ruling of a comptroller is up to us, or shall we mete 
out even-handed justice. That is the only question here in- 
volved. If we want to take advantage of a technicality or the 
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mistake of an officer of this Government, and thereby deny equal 
Justice to men who have performed equal services, why, bless 


your hearts, vote against this bill. If you want to put yourselves 
on record as being in favor of denying equal rights to men 
whose claims rest upon exactly the same facts and law, then 
hide behind the technical erroneous ruling of a Comptroller of 
the Treasury that was in contradiction to a ruling of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. You will accomplish that end. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON, Is there any question as to the ruling of that 
particular comptroller being wrong? In other words, was the 
ruling made by the other comptrollers right, in accordance with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, or was this ruling of this 
comptroller wrong? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely wrong. The comptroller who 
came after, however, I think wisely decided that he was not 
a court of review; that the claims passed upon by the prior 
comptroller had been settled as far as he was concerned; and 
that he could not review the decisions of the prior comptroller, 
He was acting clearly within the law. He said that the comp- 
troller was wrong, as everybody knows, but that he had no 
right to reverse it, and that no one could reverse it except the 
Congress of the United States, and we are to decide whether 
we will do it or not. Why, a man who would avail himself of 
that plea in this matter would plead the statute of limitations 
to avoid the payment of a just debt. The question is whether 
you want to plead a technicality to relieve the Government of 
its moral obligation. 

Mr. BORLAND, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. This bill comes from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Has not this exact question been presented to the 
Committee on Claims? i 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not within the jurisdiction of the 
Claims Committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I do not submit my conscience to 
the Committee on Claims any more than T do to a Comptroller 
of the Treasury who makes a mistake. The question is whether 
it is just and right. Now I have no interest in it; my folks 
were all on the other side in the dispute. There is not u dollar 
going to anybody in my State.. I never heard of anybody who 
was to profit by this legislation, but I would not deny justice to 
the blnckest nigger that ever walked the earth under a tech- 
nicality. [Laughter and applause.) And I would not permit 
my Government to do it if I could prevent it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want the gentleman to get away 
from that question that I asked, , 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. BORLAND, Iam asking the gentleman whether it is not 
the anfform custom for the Court of Claims to bring its findings 
to Congress before the claims are paid and have them allowed? 
Why is it necessary that the gentleman’s committee should bring 
in a bill authorizing the Court of Claims to enter up judgment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyone who understands the rules of the 
House will understand why it came to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and I will not try to enter into an explanation of the 
rules of the House. The committee had jurisdiction of it. We 
believe that the country ought not to refuse to meet its legal 
obligations, and we voted for it. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. If we do not pass this bill we punish the men who 
presented claims in their favor in time. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Of course we do, and cover ourselves with 
infamy in doing it. [Applause.]} 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman in all sincerity feel that 
there ought to be some limitation placed in the bill as to the 
amount that would be allowed attorneys? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is an attorney in it, I never heard 
of it. I can say truthfully that no attorney came before the 
committee, no attorney mentioned it to me, and no living soul 
has asked me to vote for the bill. I never heard of an attorney 
or agent or anybody else interested in it except these people, 
and they were not pushing it. It was a question that addressed 
itself to the conscience of the committee, and I voted for it. 

Mr. COX, I am not trying to impute anything to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand that, 
agents to profit by the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 


I want no attorneys or 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 15 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, F do not think I shall want 
all that time, but I want to understand this bill. First, by way 
of suggestion, no man in the House has a greater respect for 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Canaway] than I have, and 
that is also true of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gramam}. I am not impugning the motive of any Member of 
Congress, but I can not quite agree with the gentleman from 
Arkansas. The gentleman from Arkansas intimated that a man 
who invoked the statute of Hmitations wis not honest. Now, 
as I understand, these people who were diligent have not re- 
ceived their pay, but if they are entitled to anything why do 
they want legislation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Because they did not receive it on account 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury at that time refusing to 
follow the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely, and lo and behold, somebody evi- 
dently got the legislation. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
passed on these claims for a period of 10 years and rejected 
them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman pardon 
me a moment? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The history is that in the 
beginning this longevity was not permitted to cover the period 
while the men served in the Military Academy. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1884 decided that that must be 
counted. Then, for a period from 1884 down to 1890 all these 
claims that were presented were paid. Then, from that period, 
under a ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, claims that 
were presented to him were ruled out arbitrarily. The next 
comptroller that came in allowed the claims that were pre- 
sented to him, but said that he would not review those that his 
predecessor had passed upon. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is the usual course as to a 
predecessor. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But not where there has 
been a blunder by refusing to follow the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; in many cases that has happened, 
where the Comptroller of the Treasury has adjudicated, and 
then if anything happens that the claims are established sub- 
sequently by a decision of the court without express legislation 
on the part of Congress the claims that have been adjudicated 
by the comptroller are not paid or readjudicated. The very 
object of the gentleman by this legislation is to get authoriza- 
tion, as I understand it, for their adjudication. Now, the 
gentleman from Arkansas I am sure is not familiar with legis- 
lation had in recent years. After the close of the Civil War 
there were a lot of claims for back pay and bounty, and they 
kept coming in and coming in. 

They were adjudicated, hundreds and thousands, I suppose 
hundreds ef thousands of dollars, where they had not been paid, 
and where the records showed they had not been paid. Con- 
gress in its wisdom passed a statute of limitations and said 
that after the year 1912, I think it was, or possibly 1913, it 
does not make any difference, no claims should be considered 
thereafter filed. I have made several efforts tv try to get rid 
of that act because I have a lot of constituents who are old, 
where the back pay and bounty is due them, but on account of 
that legislation which has been had by Congress and within the 
last decade, there is nothing doing. I speak whereof I know, 
People die, the personnel of Congress changes, we cross over, 
and there come up new claims and old claims that may not have 
been just, with a new set of legislators, or with the death of 
witnesses that knew they were not just, and then comes a second 
trial. After all, I think there is wisdom in statutes of limita- 
tions amongst individuals, and I wish to God there was a limita- 
tion in the Constitution of the United States, 6 years or 10 years 
or 20 years, us the case may be, because after claims have been 
rejected time and time and time again they spring up frequently 
with every-new Congress. Let me tell you what has happened, 
and I speak whereof I know. Take the contracts, for instance, 
had during the Civil War for the building of gunboats and for 
services to the Government. Some of them were settled and re- 
ceipts given in full payment, and yet year after year and Congress 


after Congress, when claims were presented for those things they’ 


were turned down, but finally many of them were paid by ex- 
press legislation. If there had been a limitation in the Consti- 
tution providing that when there was settlement once made and 
the money was received in full payment they could not be again 
paid, that thing would not have happened. 

I want to say frankly I do not understand why this bill 
should pass, if it does pass, unless some of it is strieken out. 


It is said that it is confined only to West Pointers, who can take 
under this legislation, having the four years in West Point 
counted ior longevity. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is what the Supreme 
Court said. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; that is what the United States 
Supreme Court said. What does this mean? It harks back 
to an act of 1838. I do not know how much significance there is 
in these claims, whether they are claims that have been pend- 
ing or claims that have been rejected. We find them in the lst 
of enlisted men. Take page 2 of the bill, going to line 10— 
83 rendered as a cadet at the United States Military 


Now, you might stop right there, if they alone are to be 
relieved; but we find further— = 


and as an enlisted man or commissioned officer in the Regular 
Volunteer Armies, in all cases in which heretofore this credit — 


disallowed by any such accounting officer of the Treasury, and no 


decision of a comptroller heretofore made against a claimant under 
section 15 shall Jude a settlemen erms 
act. where the claim has mot been paid, 55 * 

That covers the whole shooting match. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; it does not. 

Mr. CANNON. Then what is the use of it? 

* Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
3 CANNON. Precisely; I am seeking knowledge in good 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Just those claims which 
were proved before a comptroller and disallowed. They are 
easily ascertained. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, but the legislation is broader than. that. 
Let me read it: 

And that the accounting officers of the Treasury in the settlement 
of claims for longevity pay and allowances on account of services 
officers in the — 1 arising under section 15 of an act ap- 
proved July 5, 1838, entitled “An act to increase the present Military 
Establishment of the United States, and for other purposes,” and sub- 
sequent acts affecting longevity pay and allowances— 

Longevity pay and allowances. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CANNON. It continues— 
shall credit as service in the Army of the United States, within the 
55 sald acts, all services rendered as a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. See how it is narrowed. 

Mr. CANNON. But why did you broaden it here? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Any lawyer would under- 
stand why it was broadened there. It is a recital of those acts; 
that is all. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; 
comes in 
and as an enlisted man or commissioned officer of the Regular and Vot- 
unteer Armies, in all cases in which heretofore this credit was disal- 
lowed by any such accounting officer of the Treasury— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You see it is limited again, 

Mr. CANNON (continuing)— 
and no decision of a on, nib heretofore made against a cluimant 
under said section 15 shall preclude a settlement under the terms of 
this act where the claim has not been paid. 

Now, what is the use of putting in the enlisted man? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The act put it in. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the act put it in? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; it is only a recital. 

Mr. CANNON. But could the erlisted man come in now if 
he had been rejected? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; unless his claim was 
before the comptroller and rejected. It is limited to that. It 
limited to those whose credit for their service at the academy 
had not been accounted for, and whose claims were préved be- 
fore the comptroller. 

Mr. CANNON. But the enlisted man did not have any four 
years at West Point. The decision of the Supreme Court did 
not cover him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
pardon me for just a suggestion? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The act covers the enlisted 
men, and there were certain conditions of service as enlisted 
men that were allowed to be counted by the officer when he be- 
came an officer. That is the general provision of the act. but 
we recite that act simply to identify the law. Under that we 
simply say that where the service at the academy hus not been 
accounted and proof made before the comptroller, those clalms 
shall be taken up and reconsidered as they ought to be. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. z 


Go on. 


here is where the broadening 


No. Will the geatleman 


1918. 
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Mr. PLATT. The act of 1838 provides for additional pay, 
then in form of additional rations, for each five years of serv- 
ice “in the Army.” This was first held to apply only to the 
time of the commission, afterwards service in the ranks as an 
enlisted man was counted, and then the question came up 
whether enlistments in the Military Academy—and when men 
are appointed to West Point they do enlist—should be counted 
as enlistment. ; 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. And that was decided favorably by the Su- 
preme Court in the decision cited here, so that the question of 
the other enlistment in the ranks does not come in here at all. 
That was not in the Supreme Court decision. 

The decision was merely that West Point service is enlist- 
ment, 

Mr. CANNON. That could be done without covering enlisted 
men or volunteer officers; it is not necessary to cover them, 

Mr. PLATT. It is already covered without being in here. 

Mr. FIELDS. They are already covered by the language of 
the statute now. That only refers to the law. 

Mr. CANNON. This language takes that act and all other acts 
subsequent. What would the gentleman think if I proposed to 
strike out on motion the words “and as an enlisted or commis- 
sioned officer In the Regular or Volunteer Armies in all cases 
in which heretofore this credit was disallowed by any such ac- 
counting officer of the Treasury”? Now, it looks like, to me, 
whoever drafted this bill—— 

Mr. FIELDS. That would be a discrimination wholly in favor 
of the West Point man. 

Mr. CANNON. Well. 

Mr. FIELDS. If under the law some man was entitled to this 
longevity pay who had served a certain time as an enlisted man, 
he is being discriminated against under the law that is now on 
the statute books. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I had supposed from reading this bill 
and what has been said about it that the people who were to be 
relieved were those who had been denied four years in the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is right—by the comp- 


troller. 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says that is right—by the 
comptroller. It seems some have been allowed. What is the 


use of spreading it beyond that? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does not go beyond that. 
If the gentleman will permit an interrogation, I would like to 
quote from a letter from the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I have a minute just 
to make this inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman from Illinois one minute. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I quote from the letter of 
Secretary of War Baker: 

The question of counting cadet service and service as enlisted men 
arose some years ago, and the then Comptroller of the Treasury ruled 
that service as a cadet at West Point was not considered service in 
the Army. The matter finally reached the Supreme Court, and on 
March 11, 1889, that body ventured a decision that— 

“Cadets at West Point were always part of the Army, and that 
service as a cadet was always actual service in the Army.“ etc. 

It 7 that the claims of all of those officers which were presented 
rior to 1908 were disallowed, but that the officers who presented iden- 
ical claims after another decision of the assistant comptroller in May, 

1908, had their claims allowed and paid. The present Comptroller of 
the Treasury declares himself powerless to reopen such claims, no mat- 
ter how just they may be, unless authorized by Congress to do so. 

A ingly, I have the honor to recommend that sultable legislation 
be enacted authorizing the Comptroller of the ry to reopen the 
Sry of all officers who are entitled to longevity pay under the act 


Very respectfully, Newton D. BAKER. 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, the gentleman’s bill goes further 

[ree GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, It does not go a step beyond 
t. 5 

Mr. CANNON. Then I think I do not understand the English 
language. I have already read it twice and shall, when oppor- 
tunity offers, propose an amendment to strike out the language 
from lines 11 to 17, inclusive. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly 
apprehend the facts of this case and I think I do, then the merits 
of the pending proposition are beyond controversy. It is often 
said that the diligent man ought to be rewarded for his dili- 
gence, but according to the history of this case it is the sloth- 
ful who have been rewarded, while the diligent have been pun- 
ished. The committee ought to have in mind that the statute 
which determined the rights of the men who have received 
longevity pay is the same statute which is relied upon to estab- 


lish the rights of the beneficiaries of the pending resolutions, 
This statute. has been interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It has also been interpreted by the comptrollers. 
One comptroller interpreting it, in advance of the decision of 
the Supreme Court held that it did not operate to include for 
the purpose of computing longevity pay the time spent by an 
oflicer as a student at West Point. Later the Supreme Court held 
that the time spent at the Military Academy, was to be counted 
as a part of an officer's service in the Army. Thereupon a number 
of officers who had noted the ruling of the comptroller exciuding 
this time and therefore had never made application to have it 
considered in computing their longevity, were emboldened by 
this decision to submit their case to the comptroller. All of 
these applicants received longevity pay conformably to the inter- 
pretation of the statute established by the Supreme Court. The 
officers who had gone before the comptroller prior to the decision, 
and whose applications had been rejected, thereupon sought to 
secure the benefit of the same decision, by presenting their cases 
anew to the comptroller. What happened to these officers? 
Why, the comptroller held in substance, that he was not con- 
trolled or affected as to these cases, by anything that the Su- 
preme Court had done, or any ruling that it had made, in inter- 
preting the statute—that even if this court did hold that the 
ruling of antecedent comptrollers on the precise point presented 
was erroneous, and that service at West Point was to be con- 
sidered in computing longevity pay, the comptrollers were a law 
unto themselves, and he would not undertake to reverse the 
antecedent ruling, but would reject the new applications, sub- 
stantially on the ground, that the matter was res judicata, But 
the same comptroller who rejected the claim of an officer on 
this ground passed the claims of other officers whose cases, 
on the merits, were precisely those of the first officer, differing 
only in that they had never been presented to a comptroller, and 
therefore never had been rejected under an admittedly errone- 
ous construction of the basic statute. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. , 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think the comptrollers went 
quite that far. But they simply said they would not sit as a 
court of appeals under the decision. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The effect was the same. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The effect was the same. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If we agree upon the effect, 
there is no occasion to concern ourselves over verbal distinctions, 
or differentiations. What does the pending bill propose to do? 
In this connection I will refer to a statement made, I believe, 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor.anp] as follows: “If 
these people have any rights under the law, why do they not go 
to the courts? Why do they come to Congress with this bill?” 
The answer to these queries is very simple. These claimants 
can not go to the Court of Claims for the reason the time has 
expired within which they could sue in the Court of Claims. 
They can go to the comptroller. but this step would not avail 
them for the reason that the comptroller will not consider their 
applications, on the ground that the action of a former comp- 
troller rejecting their claims, even if that action was error, 
renders their case, res judicata. In substance this high and 
mighty Treasury official announces that even though the Su- 
preme Court has construed the statute contrariwise to the view 
taken by antecedent comptrollers he prefers to follow those comp- 
trollers, in preference to a decision of our greatest court of last 
resort. Hence the intended beneficiaries of this bill are barred 
in both forums. This statute simply declares that the Court 
of Claims shall have jurisdiction to entertain the claims of offi- 
cers who are entitled to the benefit of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, but who have been debarred therefrom by the rulings of 
one or more comptrollers, The statute might fairly be denomi- 
nated a statute to make a decision of the Supreme Court effec- 
tual against an opposing ruling of a comptroller. 

Should the beneficiaries of this bill bring themselves. upon 
the facts, within the benefit of this decision of the Supreme 
Court construing a statute which is the basie law for these 
cases then they will secure the same longevity pay which other 
officers upon the same state of facts have secured, no more, no 
less. The merits of the ease presented for these claimants is 
manifest. On the one hand is a decision of the Supreme Court 
announcing that the statute relied upon by these claimants, in- 
eludes the time spent at West Point by a student, as a part of 
his Army service, and should be considered in computing lon- 
gevity pay. On the other hand, are the decisions of one or 
more comptrollers construing the same statute, and holding 
that time spent at West Point should be excluded in computing 
this pay. It should not be difficult to determine which ruling 
should be the determining authority. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What does the gentleman have to say as to 
the purpose or effect of those words to which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] called attention to in lines 11 and 
12 on page 2: 

And as an enlisted man or commissioned officer in the Regular and 
Volunteer Armies. 

Can he state whether this adds anything or whether it would 
subtract anything from the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will refer the gentleman to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], who has dis- 
cussed that phase of the situation very fully. 

Mr. TILSON. I was called out of the House at the moment, 
and I did not hear it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In reply to a query by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania answered very fully the question now asked by 
the gentleman from Connecticut. This bill affords a relief to 
which its intended beneficiaries are very plainly entitled. These 
officers are asking for nothing but what others standing on the 
same footing as themselves have long since received. They are 
asking for something that should be accorded to them as a 
matter of right. They are not suppliants asking bounty or 
seeking a voluntary donation. They were diligent in presenting 
their claims and, by an erroneous ruling of a comptroller, have 
been punished for their diligence. In contravention of the ac- 
cepted rule of action, the slothful in this case have been re- 
warded for their slothfulness. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps]._ . 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated, and well 
stated, that we are not considering the justice or injustice of 
allowing the service of four years in West Point in arriving at 
the 'ongevity pay. That has been settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. I am frank to say that I think that law 
was wrong and that a law should never have been passed allow- 
ing this four years’ service to be computed. But that law was 
passed and the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
it was valid. 

Now, that law was passed upon by the Supreme Court in 
1884 and for 10 years thereafter those claimants who presented 
their claims to the Comptroller of the Treasury received pay- 
ment of them. All claims were not filed at the same time. 
They continued to file them, and in 1890 Comptroller Gilkeson, 
a new comptroller who came in at that time, reversed the de- 
cision of his predecessors and, we might say, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and during his tenure 
in office he refused to pay these claims. After he went out of 
office the claims continued to come to the comptroller and his 
suecessor reversed his (Gilkeson’s) ruling, and said that the 
claims were valid, and that he, acting upon the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, would pay them, though 
he did not have the right to review those claims that had been 
filed during the tenure of his predecessor and were passed upon 
or rejected by him. So those are the claims that this legisla- 
tion proposes to relieve. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
question there? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the Judiciary Committee 
know how many of these claims there are and when the claims 
were pressed before the Auditor of the Treasury? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman I am not a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I thought the gentleman was. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am a member of the Military Committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can find nothing in the report. 
It does not mention the number of the claimants. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It summarizes the amount. 

Mr. FIELDS. The number does not affect the equity of the 
claims. If A, B, and C were claimants upon an equal footing 
and A filed his claim prior to the administration or the tenure 
in office of Comptroller Gilkeson, and his claim was paid, and 
© filed his claim after the service of Comptroller Gilkeson, and 
his claim was paid, can we take advantage of B, who filed his 
claim before Comptroller Gilkeson, whose decision conflicted 
with the decisions of both his predecessor and successor and 
the decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman agree with the posi- 
tion of the distinguished lawyer from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
that Congress ought to rectify erroneous decisions of Federal 
courts, and that every time a judge is wrong Congress ought to 
sit as a court of appeals and set him right? 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. FIELDS. Well, I have seen some decisions that I rhenght 
Congress ought to show its disapproval of. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman think injustice has 
often been shown to claimants? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say that this bill, if enacted into law, 
will only put the decisions of all Comptrollers in line with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield. three minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
had a little more time than that, but possibly I can get through 
in three minutes. 

I am entirely opposed to longevity pay on account of service 
in the Military Academy, but that is not the question now before 
the House. My vote upon that is foreclosed, and the vote of a 
large number of the Members of this House is foreclosed, by 
their previous action. Some four years ago, I think it was, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], who has pre- 
sented this bill, introduced a bill which permitted certain offi- 
cers who had been in the service of the Confederacy as well to 
present and have allowed their claims for longevity pay of this 
character under the same statute. The bill passed this House, 
as I remember, without a dissenting vote, at that time. It 
allowed exactly the same kind of claims. No possible reason 
could be given for allowing those claims that could not be given 
for allowing these that we have before the House at this time, 
and possibly some reasons might have been urged why those 
claims should not be allowed which would not operate against 
the claims we are now considering. 

Mr, HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is there anything in the language of this bill 
that gives the volunteer officer and the private soldier the same 
status that the Supreme Court of the United States gave the 
West Point cadets? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have only three minutes and I can 
not go outside, if the gentleman will pardon me, and into that 
question, 

I want to say a word further with reference to the bill that 
was. before the House on the other occasion. At that time the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] made a most elo- 
quent speech in favor of it—a speech, I might say, that is one 
of the classics of the Concressionan Recorp—and unless my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is prepared to say now he 
was entirely carried away by the eloquence of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, so that he hardly knew what he was doing 
at the time, I am unable to see how he can consistently vote 
against this bill. I take it, the gentleman was present on that 
oecasion, as he is one of the most diligent Members of the 
House and always attending to business here. 

Now, just a word further in reference to the statute of limita- 
tion. Without carrying the argument as far as the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway} went, I will say the principle 
of the statute of limitations has no application to this situation 
whatever. We apply the statute of limitations because we say 
if a man is not diligent and does not present his claim within a 
reasonable time, we have a right to presume that his claim is 
not just. That is the principle upon which the statute of limita- 
tions is founded. That is the legal principle upon which it 
rests. But in this particular case, from the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that have arisen, a man who was diligent in pre- 
senting his elaim early is debarred from presenting it now, and 
having it allowed, and others who put off the presentation of 
their claims until such a time when, if at all, the statute of 
limitations ought to apply, were permitted to present them and 
have their claims paid, and they were paid. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? I want to ask a question for information. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the claims that had beén filed prior to 1890 had been paid, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand the situation, there 
were three sets of decisions with reference to this matter by 
different comptrollers. The early comptrollers ruled that these 
allowances ought to be paid. Then came in other comptrollers 
who ruled that they ought not to be paid; and then came in a 
third and last set, after the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
who were in accord with its decision and who admitted that these 
claims ought to be paid, but said that they ought not to sit as 
a court of hppeals on the decisions of their predecessors. The 
result was that the later comptrollers paid new claims that 
were presented to them, but refused to pay the claims that we 
are now considering, holding that they were adjudicated by their 
predecessors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 
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gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa’ is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the principle in this Dill 
which Congress will have to determine is simply whether or not 
we will put this class of claims upon an equality with others 
of the same kind. 

Now, here, very briefly speaking, is the situation: There were 
claims presented for longevity which were presented in time 


and within the statute of limitations. They were refused by a 


certain Comptroller of the Treasury Department. After this 
had been done, subsequent comptrollers granted the allowance 
of this elass of claims. 

Now, this class of claims is based upon this condition of law 
and of fact: The Supreme Court of the United States has said 
that as a matter of law the claimants are entitled to the pay- 
ment of these claims. The Court of Claims has said that as a 
matter of fact the claimants are entitled to the payment of these 
claims. Both of those propositions have been adjudicated by 
the erroneous decision of a certain comptroller. A certain part 
of those claims were not allowed. Now, these parties can not 
make these claims beeause of the fact that the statute of limi- 
tations runs against them. So you are confronted with this 
proposition: Are you willing, as a matter of justice, to remove 
the bar of the statute of limitations in this class of cases? As 
my colleague [Mr. Green of Iowa} has just shown, the object 
of the statute of limitations is to secure the determination of 
claims in a timely manner and before the evidence is lost. That 
has been done, and the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court 
have decided that the claims are just, Now it is fer us to say 
that they should be paid if they are established in accordance 
with law and fact. 

I want te call the attention of Members of the House to this 
fact, that we have removed the bar of the statute of limitations 
and other bars against all those who served in the Confederate 
Army, and now if we refuse to do so In the present bill we make 
a diserimination against the Union soldier if we now refuse 
to remove the bar. If gentlemen are willing to do that, then 
they ought to vote against this bill. If you are willing to place 
the Union soldier upon exactly the same plane of equality that 
you have by unanimous consent voted to place the Confederate 
soldier, then you ought to vote for this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainty. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it not be a concrete statement to 
say that the object and effect of this bill is to remove from 
a sort of twilight zone a elass of claims that are on exnetly the 
same basis as claims that were allowed theretofere and claims 
that were allowed thereafter? 

Mr. TOWNER. I could not concede that it was a twilight 
zone when we have an absolute decision by the Supreme Court 
and by the Court of Claims both on the question of law and 
fact. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the adverse decision was not made 
by the Supreme Court, but it was made by a comptroller. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; by the decision of a comptroller who 
refused to obey the decision of the Supreme Court. But we 
must either condemn the action that we took when we removed 
the bar from the Confederate soldiers or we must now give the 
same right to the Union soldier. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. How long does the statute of lim- 
{tations run? 

Mr. TOWNER. Six years. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Yerk is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is 
some misunderstanding, because the report accompanying this 
bill is not quite as clear as might be as to some of the matters 
in this case. It recites the three longevity statutes—that of 
1838, that of 1878, and that of 1881—the first being the ration 
statute, where the officers were allowed an additional ration for 
every five years they served. Once in a while we hear some- 
bedy talking in favor of that nowadays, but that was abolished 
or computed into money in 1870. Then comes the act of 1881. 
Eneh one of these acts provides that the actual time of service 
“in the Army or the Navy” shall be allowed to officers In com- 
puting their pay, and so forth. Of course, masmuch as many 
men obtained commissions without going to West Point, the 
question as to whether their service in the Army as enlisted 
men should be counted in computing their longevity pay is a 
question that is quite pertinent, but it dees not clearly appear 
in this report how it was settled. 8 
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Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PLATT. Tes. 
Mr. LONDON. I was trying to find out what longevity pay 


is and what is the nature of the claim. 


Mr. PLATT. As I understand, every officer at the end of 
five years gets an addition of 10 per cent as longevity pay. He 
may be a captain for a long time when there is no war. but 
every time he passes five years he gets an inerease of testi Jam 
right about that, am I not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. He does net get additional pay until after he 
has been in the Army a certain time. The question first came 
up, if he had first served im the ranks as an enlisted man 
whether he could count his term of service as an enlisted man 
teward longevity pay. As I understand it, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury in 1838 first decided against this, but sometime 
afterwards this decision was reversed. Then still later the ques- 
tion eame up as to whether service at West Point was not also 
“service in the Army” within the meaning of the statute. The 
Supreme Court decided in 1884 that it was; that a man was a 
member of the Army or of the Navy when he enlisted or on 


admission to West Point or Annapolis, and we knew that when 


a man does go to West Point or Annapolis he is subject to the 
orders of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and 
can be sent to the front at once. Subsequent decisions, including 
that in the Watson case in 1899, extended the scope of the deci- 
sion of 1884. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I understand the statement has been made that 
the comp: roller decided at first as to a part of the claim. Did 
not the comptroller grant some portion of their claim? But they 
are now claiming more. Did he not settle with them for a part 
of the period. but not for four years? 

Mr. PLATT. I think not. I think this particular comptroller, 
if the gentleman is referring to Mr. Gilkeson and his immediate 
successors. 1890-1908, ruled against the whole thing. Before 
his time the claims were allowed. Then he disregarded the 
Supreme Court decision and ruled against them, and while he 
was in no claims were allowed. Then after his time. after 1908, 
they were allowed again; but those claims that came in during 
the period 1890-1908 were held by later comptrollers to have 
been adjudicated. ‘This bill simply allows the elaims of that 
one period to be brought before the Court of Claims und deter- 
mined. 

Mr. REED. Could not some applicant have hed four or five 
years’ service in addition to the service at West Point? 

Mr. PLATT. It is not a question of discrimination against 
men who got their commissions through enlistment in the Army 
first or their going to West Point. It has been possible for men 
to enlist in the Army and get commissions quicker than West 
Point men get them. I know of a ease myself of a bey who 
failed to get an appointment to West Point who enlisted in the 


Army and got a commission in three years. Those things hap- 


pen. The law allows the boy to count his three years of 
enlisted service in computing his longevity pay, but West Point 
service as the Iaw now stands is not counted, 

Mr. BORLAND. My understanding is clearly that the only 
matter in dispute is the four years” service in the academy. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; for the particular cases mentioned, others 
having been decided. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then that is the only matter affected by this 
bill. The enlisted man is not benefited by it. 

Mr. PLATT. The enlisted man afterwards commissioned had 
already been benefited by earlier decisions. As I understand it, 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 1884 went to that one 
point, whether the four years at West Point were to be com- 
puted as enlistment in the 5 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; that has beem repeatedly stated here 
on the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that this bill simply provides 
for equal treatment for all eases of the same kind. Many of 
these claims have been paid. Others exactly the same have not 
been paid and im justice should be paid. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, we shall have only one more 
speech. I desire the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] to use his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess} has 5 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Watsu] has 21 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, perfectly 
obvious that a boy whe goes to West Point or to Annapolis and 
receives an education there at the public expense is not entitled 
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to anything out of the Public Treasury because of any sacrifice 
he has made or any public service that he has rendered. There 
is no real merit in the claims of these officers who are now seek- 
ing to get something extra because they were permitted to go to 
West Point when other boys were denied that privilege. The 
claims stand purely upon a technicality, that an alleged discrimi- 
nation was practiced against them. They have no merit in 
themselves. Their only argument is that somebody else got it 
and therefore they ought to have it. That is all there is in this 
bill. 

Now, it is the present policy of Congress not to allow such a 
claim to be made. That policy is found in the act of Congress 
passed after this decision of the Supreme Court, which provides 
that no officer shall be allowed to add to his term of service for 
the purpose of getting longevity pay the time that he served in 
the academy. I find it as applicable to the Navy in the act of 
March 4, 1913, which provides as follows: 


Hereafter the.service of a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy, or that of a cadet at the United States Military Academy 
who may hereafter be appointed to the United States Naval Academy 
or the United States Military Academy shall not be counted in comput- 
ing for any purpose the length of service of any officer in the Navy or 
in the Marine Corps. 


The same kind of a statute has been passed applicable to 
service in the Army. Therefore it is the policy of Congress not 
to recognize at this time any such claim whatsoever. So that 
so far as those are concerned who have gone to the academy 
since this statute was passed, they will be discriminated against 
if we now turn back and give it to those who went to the 
academy before that time. 

In 1838 it was held by the comptroller that those who had 
gone to the Military Academy should not be allowed to compute 
the time they were there as a part of their service in order to get 
this longevity allowance. That ruling remained in force for 
years and years, and while it was so in force and while the law 
was being so construed, Congress passed an act allowing lon- 
gevity pay to officers in the Army. That was the beginning of it. 
Congress passed that act giving this longevity pay at a time 
when it was being uniformly held that the time spent at the 
academy could not be counted in. Congress undoubtedly, so far 
as longevity pay is concerned, never for a moment intended 
that boys favored by an education at the achdemy should have 
anything additional on account of it. It was after Congress had 
passed that statute allowing longevity pay, at a time when the 
law had long been held to be that time spent at the academy could 
not be computed or added to other service that the Supreme 
Court held that technically seryice at the academy was service 
in the Army and the longevity allowance was made. The 
Supreme Court held as a bare technicality that this statute 
giving longevity pay included time spent at West Point, and 
that cadets might have the benefit, as though in actual Army 
service, of the time they served there. Those who have re- 
ceived this pay for service at West Point have been allowed to 
do so because of a technicality. They had no real merit nor 
equity in their claims. They ought to have been ashamed to take 
the money. 

And I say that there is no question of Union or Confederacy 
here now. I am surprised that gentlemen should talk about offi- 
cers in the Union Army and Confederate officers. Gentlemen, 
that question. is not involved in this bill. It has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. Confederate officers were enabled to 
present their claims by a statute removing the bar of Confeder- 
ate service. They were in no way preferred over Union officers. 
The law merely placed both on an equality. That question is 
not in it and ought not to be brought into it. 

Gentlemen ought not to get up here on the floor of the House 
and try to justify themselves in voting money out of the Public 
Treasury on the ground that it goes to Union officers. It is not 
proposed to give it to Volunteer officers, It is only for the 
fellows who had the benefit of West Point education at public 
expense. They have no merits in their claims, but stand upon 
a naked legal technicality, Against that technicality I match, 
for the consideration of the gentleman who stands on it the fact 
that such claimants had their day in court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. They have had their day in court. 
Many wrongful decisions are made by the courts. They are 
made every day; it is a way courts have; but Congress does not 
undertake to do justice or correct them merely because the 
courts have erred. Public auditors make mistakes every day, 
and when the people to whom the claims are due, instead of taking 
their claims to the court, allow them to sleep throughout the 
long years, they ought not to undertake to come before Con- 
gress, standing, as I say, on naked legal technicalities. They 
should not come and ask us to rip up the decisions after long 


lapse of time and pay their claims when they stand on no real 
merit. Let us have done with such nonsense, 

Mr. WALSH. ` Mr: Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak not upon the 
bill but upon another matter in which I think the House is 
patriotically interested. It is in reference to a service flag to 
commemorate the men who have gone forth from the House 
and enlisted in the armed forces of the United States. Nearly 
every building in this country, nearly every home in this Na- 
tion, is to-day decorated by a flag which is placed there in 
honor of the sons and fathers who have enlisted in the service 
of the Republic. This House has to-day on its honor roll of 
valiant soldiers—brave men who have gone forth wearing the 
uniform of the United States—the lamented Gardner of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. LAGUARDIA of New York. Mr. Hefntz of Ohio, 
and Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. I believe that this body 
should be so patriotic, so appreciative, so earnest. that we, its 
Members, will decorate the Hall of this House with a fiag com- 
memorating these four brave men and those that may follow 
them to the front. 

I have already offered a resolution, Mr. Chairman, that is 
now pending before the Committee on Accounts, authorizing the 
procurement of such a flag, and I sincerely hope that it will 
report that resolution favorably, and that this House will indorse 
the action of the Committee on Accounts should they report 
favorably the resolution. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, there is no merit in this bill. 
There is no justice in it. There is no equity in it; it has no legs 
on which to stand. The only argument which its mos: ardent 
advocates and friends have advanced is an appeal to the fellows 
in the South, because they got their part of the swag a couple 
of years ago without any legitimate right, and the fellows in 
the North, who were barred from their part of the longevity 
pay between 1890 and 1908, were barred by an adverse decision 
by a Comptroller of the Treasury. Now, that is the kind of 
argument, but it does not appeal to me at all. 

The student who goes to the Military Academy is graduated at 
the public expense or cost of about $40,000 or $60,000—I speak 
advisedly—to the taxpayers of the country, and it does not 
appeal to me with very much force when he comes to Congress 
and asks that these old graveyard claims, dead by the statute 
of limitations a long time ago, be resurrected. 

Now, it is not my purpose to slander any member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee at all—far from it; but if any man wants te 
find out whether or not there are attorneys in this matter, let 
him go down to the auditor’s oflice in the War Department. 
Let him go down and find out, as I have done, the attorneys 
that are behind these cases that have been denied between 1890 
and 1908. X j 

As I said a moment ago, I am not accusing the Judiciary 
Committee of anything unjust or unfair, but I am here to say 
to this Committee of the Whole that if there ever was an attor- 
ney's case presented on the floor of this House that never 
would have come here without an attorney, you are looking one 
now square.in the face and fairly between the eyes. [Laughter.] 
It is an attorney’s case, and that is all there is to it. 

Now, with some amendments I may possibly vote for this bill. 
When the time comes I am going to offer an amendment, pos- 
sibly two or more, and I want to ask the friends of this bill, the 
men who are sincere and who believe that it ought to pass, 
what earthly objection there can be to an amendment incor- 
porating in the bill a provision that only the officers’ widows 
and their children shall be allowed this longevity pay. Is there 
anything wrong in that? Would that destroy the bill? If your 
purpose be to remunerate simply the officers, if your premises 
are sound that they ought to have it, then are you going to 
insist that where the officer is dead and his widow is dead, 
where he has no children of his own, his nephews and nieces 
and uncles and aunts and collateral kin shall come into the 
Court of Claims and receive a part of the officer’s claim or that 
part left by the attorney? 

Another amendment I shall offer at the proper time—and I 
am not clear on that point as to the power of Congress—but it 
is that no attorney or agent of any attorney or set of attorneys 
shall receive a compensation in excess of 10 per cent of the 
amount which may be allowed by the Court of Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemeu has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. COX. I hope some of you gentlemen will take time to go 
down to the auditor’s office in the War Department and find 
out the names of some of these attorneys that have these claims. 
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One of the men I am reliably informed was called before a 
very competent committee of this House the other day with rela- 
tion to steamboat inspectors. Congress has been besieged for an 
increase in salary of steamboat inspectors, and I think the com- 
mittee was favorable to granting the increase. I know a little 
something about the salary of steamboat inspectors, and I think 
they ought to be increased. But what was finally developed? It 
was finally developed that the leading attorney of the vast ma- 
jority of these cases now pending in the War Department had 
a coutract with the steamboat inspectors whereby he got 10 to 
20 or 25 per cent of the first year’s increase of salary in the 
event that the bill went through Congress. That is what you 
are up against here. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
ing? . . 

The CHAIRMAN, Seven minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] has arranged to yield his 
time and that there will be only one more speech on that side. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, my colleague on the com- 
mittee, Mr. GRAHAM, asked to get time from the gentleman 
from North Carolina, but he was unable to do so. Of the seven 
minutes remaining I desire to yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I shall occupy the four minutes, but I want to correct one 
or two things that were not made clear in the beginning. I 
wish to call the attention of my colleagues to the fact that the 
lists published in the report of our committee are lists of the 
claims paid, and, of course, they go back beyond the period 
that was the subject of this controversy or dispute. I ask the 
attention of my colleagues also to the report, Appendix 2, which 
shows the history of this subject from the Fifty-first Congress 
down to this time. Bills exactly like this have been passed by 
the Senate of the United States, I think three times—twice I 
am sure of—in the history of this legislation, but they failed 
to pass in the House, not because of an adverse report but 
because they were not reached in the exigencies of the legis- 
lative period. I wish also to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact apparent in the quotation which I made 
from the letter of the head of the War Department in the 
present administration, Mr. Baker, who said that these claims 
were just and that they ought to be paid, and recommended to 
the Committee on Military Affairs that a proper and suitable 
bill.should be introduced for the purpose of paying them; so 
that there has not been, as was intimated by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Boritanp], any instance in which these 
claims were turned down, repudiated, or adversely reported 
upon. In every instance they were recognized as fair. I wish 
to say one word in answer to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox]. He said the only meritorious argument found was the 
appeal based on the fact that certain legislation had taken 
place which allowed the soldiers or graduates of West Point 
that went into the Confederacy to get their “ share of the swag,” 
as he called it. The reference to that instance was only made 
to show that there was a demand in fairness and justice that 
the rest of those who graduated from West Point ought to 
receive the same consideration. Again I call attention to the 
fact that the argument presented based upon the statute repeal- 
ing longevity rights is no argument to use against the payment 
of these claims. Very many of us will join with the gentleman 
who spoke here when he said that the four years of service at 
West Point at the expense of the Government ought not to be 
counted. I shall go as far as the gentleman from Missouri 
in saying that that perhaps ought not to be done, but that is 
not the question before us in this bill. The question before 
us is avhether or not we can afford to dishonestly discriminate 
between several classes of men, shutting one side out simply 
because of an unfortunate decision by a comptroller and allow 
all the rest to be paid. It is not for us to say now what the 
policy of the Government ought to have been. The policy of 
the Government was clearly established during all those years 
and included in the count of longevity the period of service at 
the academy at West Point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said with 
reference to these claims, and the appeal has been made that 
we ought to pass this bill in order to do equity. Since these 
claims were filed the United States, through its Congress, has 
enacted legislation which shuts out men who to-day stand in 
the same situation as these men stood in at the time they pre- 
sented their claims, and it is said that hereafter attendance at 
the Military Academy shail not acerue to their benefit in getting 


longevity pay.. One reason why I submit that equity will not 
be done is because the men themselves will get no benefit from 
this legislation, and if you will examine the files you will ascer- 
tain that the claims are filed by administrators and by persons 
representing the estates of these gentlemen, who have long since 
passed away. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know how many of these un- 
paid claims still remain? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not; nor was there any information pre- 
sented to the committee respecting it, nor do we know how much 
it will cost, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granaar] 
admits that it will cost about a half million dollars. In these 
days, when we are appropriating by the billion, of course we 
can pass over very lightly a half-million dollar appropriation in 
order to be equitable and just, but up to about 1884 no one 
ever suspected that the period spent in the Military Academy 
was to be counted, and it was only because some shrewd and 
clever agent was able to present his claim in such a manner 
and get it before the Court of Claims and take it before the 
Supreme Court that this ruling was secured. But the Supreme 
Court only assumed to act and adjudicate it in so far as they 
assumed the Court of Claims had jurisdiction, and in following 
that this Comptroller of the Treasury based his ruling, namely, 
that the Supreme Court only assumed to determine the question 
raised in so far as it held the Court of Claims had jurisdiction, 
and the Court of Claims only had jurisdiction in that class of 
cases that was filed within six years. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. And so I say that, in order to be equitable, we 
better know not only what it will cost but the reason for the 
adjudication by the Comptroller of the Treasury. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. IGOE. Did not the gentleman, as a member of the com- 
mittee, approve an equitable claim by the State of Massachusetts 
from this very committee for about $600,000 growing out of a 
Civil War claim in the last Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I did; but it was not based upon any 
such flimsy pretext as is set up to do equity in this case, as the 
gentleman well knows; it related to a case where money had 
been paid by that State. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Was it not a question of 
getting interest on an old debt that had been carried for the 
Government? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VorsTeap]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been so 
fully discussed that it is idle to try and offer anything new. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
no one disputes that this is a valid legal claim except so far 
as it may be affected by the statue of limitation. Outside of 
that there is no question about the propriety of it. We have 
paid a large number of like claims, claims standing on exactly 
the same footing, to the officers who joined the Confederate 
Army, Why, then, should we not do equal justice to the officers 
who served the Union during the Civil War? They say this is 
a technical claim. Now, is it technical? Is it any more tech- 
nical than any other claim against the Government? There is 
a statute directing this payment. The Supreme Court has held 
that these officers are entitled to this pay. The Court of Claims 
has held the same thing. The Secretary of War says this is an 
honest claim and ought to be paid. It seems to me that all this 
discussion with reference to whether it was good policy to 
authorize this payment in the first instance has no real bearing 
upon this matter at all. That is past. The parties whom we 
are seeking to help are the parties who used diligence in collect- 
ing their claims from the Government. They can not be said to 
have slept upon their rights. They presented their claims in 
due course and their claims ought to have been allowed, as appear 
clearly by the decisions to which I have called attention. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not have the time. 

Mr. KEATING, Just for one question. Has the gentleman 
read Comptroller Gilkeson’s decision? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I read it a year or more ago, and do not 
remember. 

Mr. KEATING. As a matter of fact, was not he merely 
barring those claims which were not presented within six years? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD,. No; as I understand it, he barred out all 
of these claims. 

Mr. KEATING. No; those not presented within six years. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. No matter what he did, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the claim is just and valid under the law and that 
these officers have a right to it. We ought to do justice to these 
parties, and that is all that is asked in this case, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
to clarify that a little. I think it is a very important question 
which the gentleman from Colorado asked whether this comp- 
troller from 1890 to 1908 disallowed only those claims which 
were not filed within six years. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not remember just what he held, but 
one thing is perfectly plain, the Secretary of War has passed 
upon this matter within very recent times. The Supreme Court 
has passed upon it and the Court of Claims has passed upon it, 
and they have all held that it is a fair and honest claim. It 
does not make nny difference, it seems to me, what he did hold. 
He did refuse to allow the claim. It dees not matter what rea- 
son he gave for his action. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Did he allow any claim during his 
administration? Were any of these claims allowed from 1890 
to 1908? 

Mr. KEATING. Comptroller Gilkeson did not overrule the 
Supreme Court’s decision. On the contrary, he told his sub- 
ordinates to follow that decision, but that the Supreme Court 
did not take jurisdiction except in so far as the Court of Claims 
had jurisdiction. and that the Court of Claims did not assume 
the jurisdiction of claims which were not filed within six years. 

Mr. WEBB. I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims shall have power to enter 
jud nt upon the findings of fact heretofore made in claims of officers 
of the United States Army for longevity pay under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States v. Morton, volume 112, United 
States Reports, page 1: and United States v. Watson, volume 130, 
United States Reports, page 80; and of the Court of Claims in Stewart 
v. United States. vulume 34, Court of Claims Reports, page 553. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Will this be regarded as one section and the two 
paragraphs be read before any amendment can be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that there are two 
paragraphs and that each paragraph should be treated sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. COX. Then I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after the word “Army,” in line 5, page 1, the following: “ Who 
are living. or their widows and children.“ 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I said a moment ago 
on this amendment about all I had to say, but I would like 
earnestly to ask the most ardent advocates of this bill what 
earthly objection can they possibly have to this amendment? 

What is wrong? If you want to compensate the officer, if he 
is alive, my amendment will let you do it. If the officer himself 
is dead, but his widow is living, my amendment lets you com- 
pensaté her. If the officer and his widow both be dead, and 
they have any children living, my amendment lets you com- 
pensate them. Now, if it is justice and equity you are after, 


gentlemen, and that is the whole theory on which you bottom. 


every argument that has been presented by evéry man who has 
spoken in favor of this bill, I am presenting you in this lttle 
amendment a case of equity, pure and simple. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, from another viewpoint. We 
ought to be just with ourselves and with our constituents before 
we become generots. Has the time come that when we compen- 
sate the officer, or if he be dead, then his wife, or if she be dead, 
then his children, that justice would say we should stop there 
before we go to compensating collateral kin—nephews, nieces, 
uncles, and aunts, and so forth? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s amendment is written “ wid- 
ows and children.” Should it not be “ widows or children“? 

Mr. COX. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. That should be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “and” will 
be changed to “ or.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. I do not believe, as I said a moment ago, that the 
most ardent advocates of this bill can afford to oppose this 
amendment. If there be any merit at all in the entire p 
bill, it is In compensating the officers themselves. It is a 
peculiar thing to me—at least, somewhat peculiar—that the 
ardent advocates of this bill certainly had it within their 
power to file and make a part of their report the number of 
these unpaid claims that are pending down here with the Audi- 


tor for the War Department and did not do it. If they had 
exercised a little care or a little diligence by going down there, 
I do not think there would have been very much trouble for 
them to have found out how many of these unpaid claims are 
still pending in the department. And I know, Mr. Chairman, 
it would not have been very much trouble for them to have 
found out these attorneys’ hands that have been playing in 
these cases for, lo, these many years. 

Now, I am not in favor of going beyond the payment of the 
officer, his widow, or his children. I am in favor of stopping 
right there. I am not in favor of paying these attorneys 50 
or 75 per cent upon whatever claim may be allowed by the 
Court of Claims as of judgment against the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. To what extent will your amendment affect 
the number of claims in this bill? 

Mr. COX. I have no idea; but I have an idea it will affect 
it very materially. 

‘I had no idea that any of these claims were out in my dis- 
trict. I have one claim in my district, in the extreme southern 
part of Indiana, 800 miles from here. Some attorneys who were 
diligent in looking after the welfare of the soldier—oh, yes— 
got up a claimant away out in my district—a forty-second 
cousin of a graduate of West Point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. About a forty-second cousin of a graduate of West 
Point. And I speak almost authoritatively when I put that mul- 
tiplication to it. Before I wrote the pa that FE refused to sup- 
port this legislation I took some precaution to find out who the 
party was and who his ancestor was. The relationship between 
them was about in the fourth degree. I promptly wrote the 
party that I would not support the bill. that I would not sup- 
port it or any other as unmeritorious a claim from my district. 

To sum this whole matter up, as I said a while ago—and I 
am not slamming the Judiciary Committee at all—I wish to 
say that you nre dealing here with an attorney’s case. When 
you pass this bill you will put in the pockets of certain attor- 
neys here in the city of Washington, who are diligent to the day 
of judgment. not less than $250,000. That is what you ure going 
to do. With a war in which we are spending billions, is this 
a war measure? No. Shall we put it upon that ground and run 


_our hands into the Treasury of the United States and take out 


of there $500,000, one-half to go to attorneys in this city? No. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I confess I was rather inclined 


from a sentimental viewpoint to favor the enactment of this law, 
but I have listened to the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cox], and I concur in the view that he has presented 
to the House. If there be any right, it must He in the allowance 
of the claim first to the man who served; and if he be dead. to 
his widow; and if she be dead, to their children. And I verily 
believe it ought not to go beyond that. If we go beyond that, 
we appropriate the money out of the Treasury for the payment 
of attorneys’ fees in large measure. And I am opposed te the 
payment of money from the Treasury of the United States to 
men who have been lobbying for the enactment of a law for the 
payment of bills that have long since gone beyond the realm of 
legality under the law. 

And so I say that if we want to do justice, if we want to 
do equity, if we want to be fair to ourselves and to the Treasury 
of the United States, we can afford te agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] and adopt the amendment which he 
has suggested, which does ample justice to everybody that ought 
to be concerned in the case. 

Mr. ROWE. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman understand that this 
amendment applies to children, whether they be of age or not? 
Or does it apply to those under age? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it applies to the children of the soldier 
and his widow. If neither the soldier nor his widow be left, it 
applies to the children, whether they are of age or under age. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROWE. I have a case similar to that kind, where a man 
was a Civil War veteran, and he died and left three children, 
Two of those are dead now, but they left some little children. 
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In that event it would all go to one middle-aged woman and cut 
off those three children, his direct heirs. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana goes far enough. Of course, if you extend it to meet 
the case cited by my friend from New York you would have to 
extend it to meet the case of a nephew or a thirty-second cousin, 
or some other collateral heir, no matter how far distant, and 
there ought to be a line beyond which we will not go. The line 
has been drawn by this amendment, and it is just and fair and 
decent, not only to the claimants but to ourselyes and to the 
people of the United States, for whom we speak. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is a special need why 
this amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
should pass and why his strictures about the attorneys’ case 
are quite applicable, Nobody, of course, who knows the member- 
ship of the Committee on the Judiciary imagines that that is 
nny reflection upon their consideration of this legislation or upon 
them; but I call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this bill reads in its first line 

That the Court of Claims shall have power to enter judgment upon 
the findings of fact heretofore made. 

Now mind: This whole bill is applicable only to a narrow 
class of cases, those where findings of fact have heretofore been 
made by the Court of Claims. So all of this argument about 
this bill not discriminating against anybody falls to the ground. 
This very bill is going to discriminate against everybody except 
those whose findings of fact have heretofore been made, Now, 
those findings of fact have heretofore been made only upon the 
claims of those who have employed attorneys to present their 
eases to the Court of Claims. That is just as plain as sunlight. 
During the 18 years in which this ruling was in force, from 
1890 to 1908, when it was being held by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury that only such claims as the Court of Claims had taken 
jurisdiction of and the Supreme Court had affirmed would pass 
the muster of the Treasury, doubtless there were many other 
claims that did not pass muster, but they are not included here. 
However meritorious those officers may have been, they did not 
get in during that period, they did not get their claims before 
the Court of Claims, and they did not employ any attorney, and 
therefore they are not in this bill, because this bill says that only 
those whose findings of fact have heretofore been made shall 
have any advantage from this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman permit a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. It gives the court power 
to enter judgment in cases where the findings of fact have here- 
tofore been made, and that confines it to the class of cases that 
some attorney has already had charge of. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You say that is cae tin 
tory. Have not all the others been paid? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I say they have been. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is perfectly manifest from the informa- 
tion that was given about Comptroller Gilkeson’s decision that 
what he did was that he ordered the auditor to allow all claims 
of which the court had taken jurisdiction, which included all 
claims filed within six years, and not to allow the claims of 
which the court had not taken jurisdiction; and that decision 
clearly indicates that there were some claims that fell outside 
his ruling. That is perfectly evident to me, and it must be 
perfectly evident to every lawyer in this body. There must 
have been certain cases that fell outside of that ruling. The 
cases that come under this bill are the cases where some attorney 
has taken the claims and presented them to the Court of Claims 
and secured findings of fact, and those findings of fact are now 
before this body. 

Now, that being the case, it is specially necessary that this 
amendment be passed concerning this payment, not to the estate 
generally of the claimant or to his collateral heirs, but to the 
claimant himself and to those dependent upon him, his widow 
and children. I purpose to follow this by an amendment limit- 
ing to 10 per cent the amount that any attorney can be paid of 
any one of these claims. Now, I do not feel authorized to pre- 
sent my amendment unless if adopted I would vote for the bill, 
and I assume that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
takes the same position. It seems to me that if we present 
these amendments and the House agrees to them, we are in some 
measure bound to support the bill, whatever might be our gen- 
eral view about the equities of it. But it does seem to me that 
these two propositions are absolutely essential in order that this 
House and the Treasury shall not be imposed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, with respect 
to the amendment that has been offered I wish to say that in 
my judgment it is not founded in right. Either these men have 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


n claim that is established and just or they have not. If this 
ngress were making a gift to these men, thit would be one 
question. But if we are simply correcting an error committed 
by an officer of the Government, that excluded their claims from 
consideration unrighteously, you have no right to debar any of 
the persons who would be interested in the estate of a deceased 
soldier from participation in a legal and just claim. You are 
not granting these men a favor; you are granting them a right. 
All who preceded were paid; all who came afterwards were 
paid; and this list of men were just as much entitled to their 
money and to have it devolve according to law as any of those 
who received their money, and to put this limitation on it is 
not to act in accordance with the spirit of justice. Besides, I 
understand the gentleman from Illinois adopted the interpre- 
tation of this amendment that if there were grandchildren of 
these soldiers they could not inherit. What right have you to 
deny to the blood of the men who earned and deserved this 
compensation that their relatives in that degree at least shall 
participate in the distribution of whatever money is recovered? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. As a matter of law, would not the grand- 
children inherit under this bill from those who are entitled to it 
as children? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; not if you limit it in this 
bill. I am sorry to say it would limit it to soldiers who are 
living and their widows or children, 

Mr. DOWELL. But it does not limit it to living children, and 
if it went to the children by inheritance it would then go to the 
grandchildren. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
interest. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would not that be true in case of a will? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is a different matter. 
That is different from the interpretation of a statute which 
recognizes the right solely upon the theory that it shall go to the 
widow or children. Children are a well-designated, specified 
class. The comptroller could only consider the claim when pre- 
sented by the persons named in the act. 

Mr. DOWELL. But if this is a claim which has been estab- 
lished, and is now a part of the estate, is it not true that the 
grandchildren would take the part that belonged to the child as 
a mater of law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Here is the difficulty. There 
is no method of enforcing the claim except by virtue of the 
power granted in this act of Congress to the comptroller to re- 
view the decision of a previous comptroller, or to the Court of 
Claims to enter judgment upon a state of facts already proved 
before them, and no award could be made to anyone outside of 
those specificatly named in the act. 

Mr. SANFORD. That might apply after the passage of this 


Not unless they had a vested 


act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; that might apply after 
the passage of this act with a vested right. Then I think the 
gentleman’s theory of the law might possibly be applicable, but 
until then it would not prevail. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Here are some claims the payment of which is sought 
after many times and many years of refusal by Congress in 
time of peace, when there was a full Treasury to pay the same. 
Now, what is the condition of the country? In the first place, 
by voluntary contributions by the hundreds of millions, to the 
Red Cross, to the Young Men's Christian Association, to the 
Knights of Columbus, everywhere, men and women, North and 
South, are called upon, outside of taxation, from the standpoint 
of patriotism, to help the present in the great contest for the 
future. There are claims enough against the Government 
some of them perchance with equity, most of them without 


‘equity, nearly all of them barred by the statute of limitation— 


to patch hell a mile, [Laughter and applause.] We passed on 
yesterday a second deficiency bill for over a billion dollars for 
the present year, and, as I recollect, a further deficiency, after 
extraordinary appropriations made on recommendations of the 
committee having jurisdiction, of over $2,000,000,000. 

We are financing our allies by the multiplied billions. We 
are taxing ourselves and our constituents world without end. 
We are supporting the Army in its preparation for its service 
abroad and building a Navy by the billions of dollars. And yet 
here comes this claim that in God’s chancery never ought to 
have been allowed or authorized. [Applause.] They say that 
it is confined to the graduates of West Point. I think it is 
broader than that, as I explained before. With that which we 
have at the present time for yoluntary donation, when you con- 
sider all the industries to win this war and all the organizations 
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to enable us to win it, when you consider that we have already 
run two liberty. loans and another coming to double both of 
them, with another revenue bill in sight, let us dea! with the 
present Instead of hatching up claims of doubtful character and 
beginning to vitalize them. 

If it be in order, Mr. Chairman, when this amendment is dis- 
posel of, I will meve to strike out the enacting clause. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Th. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the proposed motion of the gentle- 
man from Illincis to strike out the enacting clause now in 


order? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is in order 
at any time. 


Mr. CANNON. 
enacting elnuse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. WEBB. But, Mr. Chairman, the bill has not yet been 
read under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair stated, the motion is in order 
at any time, and the question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 54, noes 28. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1691) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims, and 
had directed him to report the same back with an amendment 
striking out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 


The question was taken. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I raise the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Massachusetts that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Huppteston) there were—ayes 33, noes 53. 

So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify the absentees. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois for the previous ques- 
tion, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 261, nays 51, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 112, as follows: 


Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


YEAS—261. 
Alexander Cooper, W. Va Flood Hicks 
Almon Cooper, Wis, Fordney 
Anderson Cox Foster Huddleston 
Ashbrook Crago Francis Hull, Tenn. 
Aswell Cramton Frear — — 
aye 4 Cris, 5 —— inson 
chara ser renc goe 
Currie, Mich. Fuller, III. Ireland 
Bankhead Dale, N. Y. Gallag Jacoway 
Barkley Dale, Vt. ard James 
Barnhart Darrow Garner Johnson, Ky. 
Beakes Decker Garrett, Tenn, Keating 
Bell Dempsey Garrett, Tex, Kehoe 
Beshlin Dent Gillett Kelly, Pa. 
Black Denton Glass Kennedy, Iowa 
Bland Dickinson Glynn Kennedy, 
nton Godwin, N. C, ettner 
Borland Dil Goodall Key, Ohio 
Brand Dillon Gordon Kincheloe 
Browne Dixon Gould n 
Buchanan Dominick Gray, N. J. Kinkaid 
Burnett Doolittie Greene, Kitchin 
Burroughs Doughten Gregg Knutson 
Byrnes, 8. C. Dowell Hadl Kreider 
Byrns, Tenn. Drane Hami La Follette 
Caldwel: Dunn Hamilton, Mich, Langley 
Campbell, Kans. Dupré Hamilton, N. Y. Larsen 
Campb Eagan Hamlin Lazaro 
Cannon Edmonds Harrison, Miss. Lea, Cal. 
rew Elliott Harrison, Va. Lee, Ga. 
Carter, Okla. Ellsworth Hastings Lehibach 
Elston Haugen Lenroot 
Chandler, Okla. Esch Hawley I 
k. Pa. Evans Heaton Lever 
Cla I Farr Hefin Little 
Collier Fess Helm Littlepage 
Connally, Tex. Fields Helvering 
Connelly, Kans. Fisher ‘ersey London 


Lonergan rk Siegel 
Lundecn Varker, N. Y Sinnott 
Lunn Peters Sisson 
McAndrews Phelan Slican 
McArthur Polk Smith, C. B. 
McClintic Purnell Smith, T. F 
McKenzie in Snell 
McKeown Raker Snook 
122 Ramsey Snyder 
McLaughlin, Mich. Ramseyer Stafford 
McLemore Randall Steagall 
Madden Rankin Stephens, Miss. 
Mansfield Reed Stevenson 
Mapes Rogers Stiness 
Martin Romjue Sweet 
Mays Rouse Swift 
Merritt Rowland Switzer 
Mortague Rubey Tague 
oon R Ht Taylor, Ark 
Neely Sanders, Ind, Temple 
Nelson Sanford Thomas 
Norton Saunders, Va. Thompson 
Oliver, N. T. n Tillman 
O’Shaunessy ts Tilson 
Overmyer Sells Timberlake 
Overstreet Shackleford Van Dyke 
Padgett Shallenberger Venable 
Paige Sherwood Vinson 
NAYS—51. 
Austin Graham. Pa. Morin 
Butler Green, lowa Mott 
Caraway G Nolan 
Carlin Hull, lowa Oldfield 
Classon Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. 
Davidson Juul Platt 
Davis Kearns tt 
Dewalt Kloss. Pa. Robbins 
Fairchild, B. L. Lufkin Rose 
Fairfield McFadden Rowe 
Focht aron Randers, N. X. 
Foss Moores, Ind. Scott, Pa. 
Graham, III. Morgan Shonse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Browning Goodwin. Ark. Hardy 
r NOT VOTING—112, 
Anthony Ferris McCormick 
Blackmon FL McCulloch 
Booher Fuller, Mass. McLaughlin, Pa. 
Bowers Gallivan ee 
Britten Gandy Maher 
Brodbeck Garland Mann 
Brumbaugh ood Meeker 
Candler, Miss. Gray, Ala. Miller, Minn, 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. Miller, Wash. 
Capstick skell Mondeli 
Carter, Mass. Hayden Moore, Pa, 
Chandler, N. Y. Hayes udd 
urch Heintz Nicholls, 8. C. 
Clark, Fla. Hensley Nichols, 
Coady Holland Oliver, Ala. 
C r, Ohio Hollingsworth Olney 
Cople Hood berne 
Costello Houston Porter 
Curry. Cal. Howard ou 
Dallinger Husted Powers 
Denison Johnson, S. Dak. ce 
Dooling Jones, Tex. 
Doremus Jones, Va. Raine 
Drukker un Rayburn 
Dyer Kelley, Mich. vis 
Eagle us Riordan 
Emerson LaGuardia Roberts 
Estopinal Linthicum Robinson 
Fairchild, G. W. Longworth Rodenberg 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. Tatnorr with Mr. Browntna. 
Mr. Horx with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Boon with Mr. Treapway. 


Mr. Canpter of Mississippi with Mr. MAGEE. 


Mr. EsrorixAL with Mr. EMERSON. 
Mr. Bropreck with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 
Mr. BromeBaven with Mr. DENISON. 


Mr. Coapy with Mr. GARLAND. 


Mr. Doremvus with Mr. BOWERS. 
Mr. Cnunch with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 


Mr. Warkixs with Mr. Goon. 


Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Loxdwonrn. 


Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. IINTHIcUIt with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


Mr. OLNEY with Mr. MEEKER. 


Mr. Harb with Mr. Mupp. 
Mr. Pou with Mr. Reavis. 
Mr. Houston with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Price with Mr. KRAUS. 
Mr. Rayeurn with Mr. Scorr of Michigan, 
Mr. RUCKER with Mr. Ropensera, 


Sims 

Slayden 

3 

Smith. Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Steele 
Stephens. Nebr, 
Sterling, III. 
Strong 


Steenerson 
Sterling, Pa. 
Sullivan 
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Mr. Rontesom with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Sasatu with Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Smart. with Mr. Stertrne of Ilinois. F 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Stertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. POWERS: 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. To, NER. 

Mr. Wu with Mr. Nicnots of Michigan. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. OSBORNE. 

Mr. WIIsoN of Louisiana with Mr. COPLEY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adopting the report of 
the committee striking out the enacting clause of House bill 1691. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to: have it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 148, noes 81. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the yeas and nays. 
Fifty-eight gentlemen have risen, a sufficle it number, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. A vote of “ yea” defents this 
bill and a vote of “nay” sustains it. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER, That is correct, although that is pet a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 141, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 112, as follows: 


Smith, Idaho 


Sanders, N. Y. Tinkham Wheeler 
Saunders, Va. Smith, Mich. Venable White, Ohio 
Schall Snell Vestal Wilson. IN. 
Scott, Pa. Steele Volstead Wingo 
' Sells Sterling, III. Walton Wood, Ind. 
Shouse Strong Ward Weeds, lowa 
Sims. Switzer Wason Young, N. 
Sinnott Taylor, Ark. Watkins Zihlman 
Slayden Temple Watson, Va. 
Slem Tillman Webb 
Small Tilson Welty 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4, . 
Browning Larsen Sabath Treadway 
NOT VOTING—111, 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 
Baer Ferris Kettner 5 Robinson 7 
Blackmon Flynn Kraus Rodenberg 
Booher Fuller, Mass, LaGuardia Rowland 
Bowers Gallivan Linthicum cker 
Britten Gandy peridot a Sanders, La. 
Brodbeck Garland worth Scott. Iowa 
Brumbaugh Glass MeCormick Scott. Mich. 
Candler, Miss. Gray, Ala. McKinley Scully 
Capstick Greene, Vt. MeLaug Pa. Sherley 
Carter, Mass. Hamill Magee Stedman 
Chandler, N. Y. Haskell Maher 8 Nebr. 
Church wiley Mann Sterling, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. Hayes Meeker Sullivan 
Coady Heflin Miller, Minn. Sumners 
Ci r. Ohio Heintz Miller, Wash, Talbott 
Cople Hensley Mendell Taylor, Colo, 
Costello Holland oore, empleton 
Curry, Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. owner 
Dallinger ood Oliver, Ala. Vare 
Da n Houston ney Voigt 
Dooling Howard Platt Walker 
Doremus Husted Porter Watson, Pa, 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Weling 
Dyer Jones, Tex. Powers Whaley 
Eagle Jones, Va. Price Wilson La. 
Emerson Kahn Ragsdale Winslow 
Estopinal Kelley, Mich. Rainey 


So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to, 
The Clerk announeed the following additional pairs: 


YBAS—172. 
Alexander Dent Humphreys Randall 
Almon Dickinson Hutchinson Rankin 
Anderson Dies James 
Ashbrook Dill Johnson, Ky. Rom jue 
Aswell Dillon eating Rouse 
Ayres Dixon Kehoe Rubey 
Bankhead Dominick Kennedy, Iowa Russell 
— eg R 88 Key, Oh Sanford 
nhar oughton e 
Beakes Dowell Kinkaid 9 — 
Bell Drane a Zaro hallenberger 
Beshlin Pagan „ Sherwood 
Black Edmonds Lehlbach Slegel 
Blanton Elston isson 
Borland Esch Lesher Sloan 
Bran Evans Smith, C. B. 
Browne Fess Little Smith, A 
Buchanan Fordney wobeck Snook 
Burnett ‘oster London Snyder 
Burroughs McAndrews: Stafford 
Byrnes. S. C. Medlintie ‘te: 
Byrns, Tenn. Gallagher McKenzie n 
Caldwell er McLaughlin, Mich.Stephens, Miss. 
Campbell, Kans, Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stevenson 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Stiness 
Cannon GiHett Mapes Sweet 
Carew cyan we — aoe 
30d win, s ays ague 
Cilag 01 Gordon Moon Thomas 
Collier ` Gould Nelson Thompson 
Connally, Tex. Gray, N. J. Norton ‘Timberlake 
8 Kans. Srerg Oliver, N. Y. Van Dyke 
ooper, W. Va. Hamilton, Mich. Overmyer nson 
Cooper, Win. 1 N.Y. Overstreet Waldow 
Cox Hamlin dgett- aish 
Cramton Hard ark Weaver 
risp Harrison, Miss, . Parker, N. Y. White. Me. 
Crosser Helm Pete Williams 
Currie, Mich 5 vering Polk Wilson, Tex. 
Dale, N. Y. Hersey Quin Wise. 
Dale, V Hicks Raker Woodyard 
Decker Hilliard Ramsey Wright 
Dempsey Huddleston Ramseyer Young, Tex. 
NAYS—141. 
Austin Fisher Treland Montague 
Bacharach Mood Jacoway Moores, Ind. 
Bland Focht Johnson, Wash. o 
Butler Foss Juul 0 
Cantrin Freeman Kearns Mott 
Cu ra way Fren Kelly, Pa. Nudd 
Carlin Fuller, III ess. 
Carter, Okla. Gard £ Nichols, Mich. 
Chandler, Okla, Good Kitchin Nolan 
Clark, Pa. Goodall Knutson Oldfield 
Classon Goodwin, Ark. Kreider Osborne 
Crago Graham, III. La Follette O'Shaunessy 
Darrow Graham, Pa, Langley 
vis Green, Iowa Lea, Cal. Parker, N. J. 
Denison Greene, Mass. Lonergan Phelan 
nt Gri Lufkin Pratt 
Dewalt Hadley Lundeen Purnell 
Dunn Harrison, Va. Lunn Rea 
Dupré Hasti McArthur Reed 
Eliott Haugen McCulloch Robbins 
Ellsworth Hayden McFadden Roberts 
Fairchild, B. L. Heaton McKeown Rogers 
Fairfield Hull, lowa MeLemore Rose 
Farr Hull, Tenn. Mason e 
Fields Igoe Merritt Sanders, Ind. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. HAMILL with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Larsen with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Glass with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Hxriux with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. McKinrery. 

Mr. Wetrine with Mr. KEN NED of Rhode Island. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay” on the first 
call. I have a pair with the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. | 
Dupré, and desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” | 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. -| 

On motion of Mr. Cannon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
3 the enacting clause was stricken out was laid on the | 
table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Canprer of Mississippi, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence, for three days, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of Commeree, submitting supplemental estimate of 
appropriation required by the Department of Commerce for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 953), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10022) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the site 
and building now under construction thereon known 23. the Ar- 
lington Hotel property, reported the same without ax.endment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 325), Which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8514) granting a pension to Charles H. Jessee; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8685) granting a pension to Alonzo Hutchison; 

Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9335) granting an inerease of pension to Archie 
V. Chambers; Committee on In alid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 8528) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 
Schonhoff ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills. resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10063) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” 
approved August 10, 1917; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 10064) to amend an act 
approved May 9. 1888. as amended by the act of June 11, 1896, 
as amended by the act approyed January 21, 1914; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 10065) requiring receivers for 
national banks to file accounts in the district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking uud Currency. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 10066) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department.” approved 
September 2, 1914, and an act in amendment thereto, approved 
October 6. 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 10067) amending section 
3141 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by the act of July 16, 1914; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10068) to punish the de- 
struction and injury to property essential to the nutional se- 
curity and defense; to the Committee on the Judiciarx. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriation 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. OSHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10070) amending sec- 
tion 8285 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10071) increasing 
rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res. 254) instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to Inquire into the constitutionality of 
the vote by which the prohibition amendment was recently 
passed ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HELVERING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 250) to 
amend section 14 of the food-control act by increasing the guar- 
anteed minimum price of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 
to $2.75 per bushel; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


` PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Ender clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10072) granting an increase of 
pension to James G. Overstreet; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 10073) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simeon Chapman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 10074) granting an increase 
of pension to C. W. Kerlee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 10075) for the relief 
of Oscar F. Perry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10076) granting an increase of 
pension to C. B. Bristol; to the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10077) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John A. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10078) granting a pension to Isabella Par- 
sons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10079) for the relief of James 
Kash Kash; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10080) for the 
relie” of Thomas H. Thorp; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HELVERING; A bill (H. R. 10081) granting a pension 
to Carey O. Amsbaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H. R. 10082) for the relief of 
Catherine Mahady; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10083) to correct the military record of the 
late Henry Smith, alias Henry Schmidt, alias Heinrich Selunidt; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10084) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sidney W. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10085) granting 
an increase of pension to William Durham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10086) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Ruark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 10087) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mathias Steffas; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting a pension to 
Julia A. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting an increase 
of pension to Milton T. Bedford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10090) granting a pension to Mary Kirch- 
ner; to the Committee on Pensions. f 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10091) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Boyer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10092) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10094) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Foresman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting an increase of pension to 
Stanley Hallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10096) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore C. Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10097) granting an increase of pension to 
Miles Cunningham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10098) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10099) granting an increase of pension to 
Jack Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10100) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10101) granting an increase of pension to 
John McKinley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10102) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah Axsom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10103) granting an increase of pension to 
Missouri L. Herron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Frederick Doyle, 
of Chicago. III., and a resolution of the Progressive Literary 
and Fraternal Club, Bellingham, Wash., asking for the repeal 
of the postal amendment to the war-revenue act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the Republican Club of the 
city of New York. urging universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the mayor of Sea Bright. N. J., 
asking for appropriation to protect the entrance to Sandy Hook; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Railway Mail Association, tenth division, 
Watertown-Portage branch, asking for the passage of House 
bill 9414; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. A. Jones, secretary Cheese Shippers’ 
Traffic Association, urging amendment of the pending railroad 
bill so that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have 
full jurisdiction over freight rates; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Frederick Doyle, of Chicago, III., and resolu- 
tions of the Progressive Literary and Fraternal Clab, Belling: 
ham, Wash., and the Woman's Improvement Club, Corona, Cak 
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urging the repeal of periodical postage amendment to the war- 
reyenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of H. W. Van Tas- 
sel, Thomas Curran, J. Murray, George L. Woodward, and 18 
others of the Musicians’ Union, No. 17; also petition of M. V. B. 
Gifford, J. H. Durfield, L. E. Stancliff, F. D. Hatch, and 39 
others, praying for the passage of House bill 7995 for the preser- 
vation of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle 
of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Maude N. Brodeur 
and 11 other citizens of Berkeley, Cal., indorsing the Kelly bill, 
House bill 8761; also a resolution of the Twenty-eighth Ward 
Taxpayers’ Protective Association, of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring 
the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of P. Hail Packer, mayor of Sen Bright, N. J., 
asking for an appropriation to protect the entrance to Sandy 
Hook ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Frederick Doyle, Chicago, III., and resolution 
of the Mishkawaka Woman's Club, Mishkawaka, Ind., asking 
for the repeal of the periodical postage amendment of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolutions of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in behalf of the creation of a board of war 
control and the appointment of a director of munitions; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Central Labor Union in be- 
half cf the Madden bill, House bill 1654; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Fred Felton and 18 other citi- 
zens of South Dakota, asking for the repeal of the periodical 
postage amendment to the war-reyenue act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. C. Bierman and 110 other citizens of South 
Dakota, asking that the spring game law, in reference to duck 
and goose shooting, be suspended for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Brooklyn Surgical Society, 
favoring advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps of 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 786, granting 
a pension to Lilla J. Darling; House bill 792, granting an in- 
crease of pension to William B. Hazeltine; House bill 796, 
granting an increase of pension to Silas D. Taylor; House bill 
794, granting an increase of pension to Jesse Mather; House bill 
788, granting a pension to Arabella Miller; House bill 787, 
granting a pension to Mary E. Jenks; and House bill 785, grant- 
ing a pension to Hiram ©. Barrows; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Minois: Petition of the Progressive 
Literary and Fraternal Club of Bellingham, Wash., and of 
Frederick Doyle, of Chicago, for repeal of the increased postage 
rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. Bessie 
Fowler, of South Haven, Mich., for the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodists of Kalamazoo District and 
for the Young People’s work of the same society, protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 3476; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of Zeta Lodge, No. 2405, 
Fraternal Aid Union, favoring increased compensation for postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a letter from Charles W. Hess, Baltimore, Md., urging 
the passage of the Van Dyke bill increasing salaries of railway 
mail clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. M. Gray, Baltimore, Md., favoring the 
Keating bill, House bill 7356; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of John T. Stone, and memorials of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, the Baltimore City Medi- 
cal Society, and the Council Medical Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland, all favoring legislation creating advanced rank for 
officers of the Medical Corps of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. x 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Manchester, Conn., for the repeal of the postal increase; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Typographical Union of New Britain, 
Conn., protesting against the importation of Chinese coolies for 
labor or other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalizatin, : 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Minnehaha Lodge, No. 624, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Minneapolis, Minn., W. P. 
Kennedy, president, in opposition to section 9 of House bill 
8172 or any compensation law affecting railway employees; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Also, petition of Edwin Boutwell and others, that ‘Congress 
define the number of hours that shall constitute a day’s work, 
and that all work performed for the department shall be. in- 
cluded in the day’s work; also that all substitute railway clerks 
shall receive the same allowance for study that the regularly 
assigned clerks receive; and that the Van Dyke and Madden 
bills be passed with the provision “for the period of the war” 
8 out; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of Col, Earl D. Luce, that Congress take over 
. short-line railroads; to the Committee on Railways and 

anals. 

Also, petition of the Plasterers and Cement Finishers of Min- 
neupolis and St. Paul, by William Olson, financial secretary and 
business agent, St. Paul, Minn., requesting that Congress have 
the hospital buildings which the Government is now construct- 
ing at the various cantonments plastered to assure the comfort 
and health and sanitation of our soldiers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Hearts of Oak Lodge, No. 525, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Minneapolis, Minn., by M. O. Woods, 
president, in opposition to section 9 of House bill 8172; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Minneapolis Local, No. 30, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, by Morris Full, secretary, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in opposition to section 9 of House bill 8172; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: Papers in support of House bill 9075; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10049; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Rev. H. Smith and other citizens 
of Woodbourne, N. Y., favoring enactment of Webb-Thompson 
bill, and other prohibition legislation pending in Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspax, February 21, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Ferrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we call upon Thee from day to day as we come 
to face the solemn responsibilities of this place and hour. We 
would gain a deep appreciation of those rights and obligations 
that lie deeper than human government, deeper than all that 
we have control of in life. We pray Thee to give us spiritual 
vision to know the things that pertain to life eternal, that we 
may have constantly in view the everlasting kingdom of God. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the National Academy of Sciences for the year ended 
December 31, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 1 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriations in the sum of $150,000 required by 
the Burean of Mines for investigations concerning minerals 
needed for war purposes for the fiscal year 1918 (S. Doc. No. 
178), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Post- 
master General submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $1,185,000 required by the Postal Service 
for the fiscal year 1918 for the manufacture of stamps, stamped 
envelopes. stationery, etc., payable from postal revenues (S. Doc. 
No. 177), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE: 


A message from the House of Represehtatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed n joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) authorizing the erec- 
tion on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of 
a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the United 
States, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 350,000 
copies of the war excess-profits tax regulations No. 41, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 350.000 
copies of the income-tux regulations No, 33. revised, etc., in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order. [A pause.] If there are none, reports of committees. 
[A pause.] Introduction of bills. [A pause.] Concurrent or 
other resolutions, [A pause.] The morning business is closed. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3752, the unfinished 
business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8752) 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their own- 
ers. and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. I take it that my observations 
in the general debate of this railroad bill will practically close 
the general debate and we will soon be remitted to the 10-minute 
rule and to the amendments. I trust I may not occupy the Sen- 
ate unnecessarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has three hours. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank you, sir. There are times when T 
would be very envious of that privilege. To-day I am not 
anxious to avail myself of it, und I fear the Senate is not par- 
ticularly hopeful that I should oceupy it. [Laughter.] 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the ubsence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for the purpose of the suggestion, hold- 
ae my place if I cun. 1 do not want to lose my right to the 

oor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Overman Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Lage Tirman 
Inllingham Kellogg Penrose Townsend 
Fletcher Knox Reed ‘Trammell 
Gallinger Lewis Sheppard Underwood 
Gerry Lodge Sherman Vardaman 
Gore McCumber Simmons Williams 
Gronna McLean Smith. S. C. 

Hale McNary Smoot 


Johnson, S. Dak. New Sterling 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Pae an] is detained on official business. 

Mr. GRONNA, I wish to unnounce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, due to illness in his 
family. 

Mr. McNARY. T wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], on account of illness, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. let me announce the absence of 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. James] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], because of personal illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Kissy, Mr. Norrrs, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SAULS- 
BURY, Mr. SHarrotTH, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. Wotcotr answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. NUGENT, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Cuntis, Mr. FRANCE, 
Mr. Cuuuixs. and Mr. BeckHas entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
James] is absent on account of illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. Stone, Mr. Hardwick., Mr. Netson, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. Jonnson of California, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. HENDER- 
son, and Mr. Pouknxxz entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Illinois will procecd. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, this railroad bill, so called. has 
very many interesting features, and, with great respect to the 
debate and paying a due tribute to the eminent men who have 
participated in a most effective manner in that debate, I feel 
thut some phases directly connected with the bill have been 
omitted in the consideration. Or if they have been contemplated 
in the consideration they have not been expressed in the debate. 
It is likely that my entrance at this hour in the debate means 
that my speech is the closing of the general debate. 
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Mr, President, the chairman of this committee, the Junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Surrhl, has given a ceaseless 


energy, constant labor, and unflagging perseverance to this work 


of getting out this bill from tie committee and supporting and 
maintaining it on the floor. It is but justice to say to the chair- 
man and of him that if the State of South Carolina ever fails 
in appreciation of his great efforts from time to time on this 
floor in conservation of its cotton interests, it should certainly 
turn with commendable pride and constant admiration for the 
distinctive effort he has brought to bear in support of this great 
administration measure 3 

Mr. President, there is another fcature I can not overlook nor 
fail to advert to. The debate on this bill from the Senators 
who have contributed to it has disclosed an amount of informa- 
tion and learning that would have been a credit to any set of 
men in any body, legislative or judicial, The amount of indus- 
try and sincerity, the complete divorcement of partisan attitude, 
the utter denial to indulge in any political prospective for them- 
selves, has been so apparent that when this whole mutter is con- 
cluded justice will accord to this debate a verdict of impartiality 
and fairness and a contribution of learning that has not been 
excelled by any other, sir, that has preceded it, certainly in this 


administration. 


Mr. President, I see the purposes of this bill, however, in a 
little different light than has heen proposed, at least observed 
upon, by these eminent Senators who have addressed themselves 
to the measure. The bill has for its ostensible object the lend- 
ing of money to railroads upon their roads, their property, and 
their earnings as a security. The object is, of course, to enable 
the roads to conduct their business. and particularly to pro- 
vide for that $790,000,000 that is now due upon securities of 
different roads of the country, where there is no money to meet 
it, and to avold the distress and embarrassment that will follow 
from the inability to meet the obligations. 

Mr. President, I heard the eminent Senator from Towa, the 
senior Senator [Mr. Cusrmins], in his very full presentation of 
the objections he has to this measure, and wherein and however 
I may differ from the senior Senator from Iowa in many things, 
and possibly in. many views on this bill, it is but the expression 
of justice to say that in railroad matters, in railroad legislation, 
there is no more informed man in public life. 

The eminent Senator from Minnesota, the junior [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG], who differed to a great degree from the senior Senator 
from Iowa, however, excluded from personal experience in legis- 
lation of railroads, must be accorded that tribute which comes 
from a very vast experience in the litigation in the legul ques- 
tions which arise growing out of the legislation touching rail- 
roads. So from both these sources much information rightfully 
is gleaned. 

Mr. President, I am compelled of my own choice to pass by 
many of the features of this bill which I do not feel at all 
necessary to consider in order to justify my support of the 
measure. ; 8 

We have been lending to foreign governments money that will 
soon reach in its total $10,000,000,000. We are lending this 
money only upon their bonds. These bonds, sir, are issued from 
governments over which we have no control. The security for 
which these bonds issue we have no government of. We have 
no method by which we can protect ourselves in the administer- 
ing of these governments, in the conserving of our securities. in 
the guardianship of the property. Yet we'issued this vast sum 
of money in perfect confidence that it is a safe investment, stimu- 
lated by the highest patriotism, and to be rewarded ultimately 
by a return of the full face of the security here in our own 
country. - 

These roads to which we are about to advance the money are 
all in the United States. The property will soon be under our 
own supervision, the roads under our own control, the manage- 
ment under our own direction, We are enabled to conserve this 
property, guard its finances, and secure ourselves, 

At the very outset, the mere statement of this parallel would 
suggest that the investment to the railroad is really a much more 
secure, stable, and finally a more reliable one than that which 
we are indulging in behalf of these foreign governments. 

Mr. President. I may shock those who may know me with some 
intimacy when I wish it understood that I view this bill as the 
beginning of the Government ownership of the railroads, More 
than that, sir, from my viewpoint this bill initiates the policy 
of this Government into the ownership not only of the railroads 
but into that era of the ownership of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone in America, to be followed by the ownership or the control 
of the agencies of fuel, those natural agencies—coal and oil—and 
all that, in order that this Government may no longer and never 
in the hereafter be paralyzed in its necessary gover:unental un- 
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dertakings because-of the monopoly of private ownership of 
those public utilities essential to the public welfare of the Re- 
public. 

Mr. President, I know there are many objections to entering 
by this Government upon what may be called the general policy 
of a Government ownership of the transportation lines, as well 
as of other essential agencies to the public welfare. 

There is now, and will remain, an honest school of difference 
between that which urges upon the Government the taking over 
of all of these agencies as necessary to the welfare and uses of 
the Government and that other school that demands for private 
enterprise full and unhampered opportunity for the exercise of 
its industry, the indulgence of its genius, and the benefit of its 
superior competition. In those two ideas there will ever be a 
conflict, and there is no man living to-day, nor will his children 
who shall come after him, ever see the end of it. It has been 
a question in all forms of government since government was 
devised, 

It may interest my fellow Senators who do me the kindness to 
hear me to know that in the administration of Ming, 850 years 
before the birth of Christ, in the Government of China, the doc- 
trine of socialism and that of the policy of the Government own- 
ing and controlling the roadways over which vehicles in the form 
of baskets, conducted upon the shoulders of men, were to be 
controlled, as against the policy of the companies, known as the 
Chinese companies, which then owned these methods of convey- 
ance and use of transportation for the benefit of those who 
bought the privilege of this particular monopoly from the Gov- 
ernment in which they existed for a certain sum of money; and 
afterwards, of course, extracted from the patrons such very 
large sum as they could as their profit of the undertaking. 

Mr. President, it may amuse you to know that in the little 
Government of Iceland long years ago when it attempted a 
republic, which did not last very long as against the hordes 
which swept down from the north upon the country—that then 
ended it—that the first advent on the part of this little land, 
bounded with its barriers of snow and ice, was to control the 
first muniment of personal welfare, the egress and ingress of 
its people to and from markets and ports to their homes. That 
this little republic would have inaugurated for the very firSt 
government of Europe that system but for the force of spear 
and sword and the invasion of armies none of us now can deny. 

But to indicate how little there is really new and how truly 
is the prophecy of Isaiah fulfilled, when the early Republic of 
Judea was established, one of the very first invocations that 
was sent to it from their spiritual masters was the demand 
that it promptly possess itself of the roads in order that no 
military companies from the outside be permitted to transport 
themselves across the land of this young Judea without the 
consent of its government, nor that its own people be allowed 
to use it without compensation to their own government. This 
control, having for its object the national defense, was based 
upon the theory that if private management or private control 
should ever possess the roads there would be no way to preven 
the foreign enemy from being permitted to use the roads fo 
their hordes of assault in exchange and barter, having paid 
for the privilege, and they might find their land invaded by 
men occupying their roads in turn for having bought them from 
those who privately assumed to sell them. 

So we may not flatter ourselves that these are original 
thoughts in government. My eminent colleague the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday alluded, in a speech 
filled with acidulous drippings, to the fact that he could remem- 
ber how these issues of Government ownership of roads were 
heard throughout Illinois in the seventies and in the eighties. 
I can assure my esteemed colleague that long indeed before 
Illinois was born they were heard in their different form and 
echo throughout different avenues of the earth. 

But, Mr. President, the objections urged to Government owner- 
ship are, of course, in our Government particularly pertinent. 
We are presumed to have founded a Government on the theory 
of individualism, and to that extent, of course, it is a serious 
question whether these views suggested by me are in harmony 
with it. 

But I wish to put my advocacy of this measure on the ground 
of national defense. I wish now to state to the Senate that the 
time has come when this Government must look squarely in the 
face the problems which confront it. This Government must 
take possession of these roads under this proposed law, or under 
any other law, not so much as a commercial necessity but as a 
necessary national preservative. 

Mr. President, has it ever struck your mind (and, brother 
Senators, I ask your attention to the thought) that to-day there 
is not a road owned by this Government in the whole United 
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States that can transport your soldiers from sea to sea for the 
defense of your shores? Do you fancy that the necessity is 
not now upon you? Senators, have you observed that here, when 
we attempted to defend ourselves against a foreign foe, we have 
been unable, in the system of transportation now prevailing, to 
send our soldiers to the coast, where they were to embark upon 
vessels to be landed upon foreign shores, because of the lack 
of continuous transportation, and because of the confusion of 
the railroads, the complications of their systems, and their 
failures to serve? What do you think would have been the 
result if an enemy were at your door possessing your coasts? 
What, then, do you think would have been the consequence to 
your Government in its efforts to transport its soldiers, to land 
its supplies, and be prepared to defend itself at its Pacific doors 
or on the Atlantic? 

Mr. KELLOGG rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I fancy the Senator from Minnesota desires to 
interrupt me. Does he desire to do so? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois a 
question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Illinois to say that the railroads had failed 
to transport troops promptly? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. The word “promptly,” I may say to the 
Senator, is a very elastic one. 

Mr. KELLOGG. To transport them efficiently and promptly? 

Mr. LEWIS. So is the word “efficiently” an elastic one. 
However, I say this, that in the attempt to transport the troops 
the roads were so congested that the cars could not be had. Since 
the Senator invites me to it, I regret to state that the soldiers 
were cramped. They were placed in accommodations which I 
deplore to say cattle would not have been put in. That was out 
of a forced condition on the part of the railroads. They did 
not have the equipment, and the conditions were such, I answer 
the Senator, that far from being transported promptly and efli- 
ciently, they were unfortunately most barbarously transported. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Secretary of War reported that the sol- 
diers were transported promptly and efficiently, and praised the 
transportation in the highest terms. 

Mr. LEWIS. I must say to the Senator that the conclusion 
of the Secretary of War was that “under the conditions,” and 
it is those conditions which I ask to have removed. I must say 
to the eminent Senator that under the conditions we must admit 
that the roads probably could have done no better, and we must 
be just and say they did the best they could, but it is those con- 
ditions, which I feel laid such a burden upon this Government 
and placed us at such disadvantage that I wish to change. 

I have also the other reason to which I was alluding and 
reaching when the eminent Senator from Minnesota interpolated 
his suggestion. Mr. President, I regard this Nation in this 
hour confronting a very serious danger to which our fellow 
citizens seem blind or indifferent. Notwithstanding the gen- 
rosity and benefactions of this Nation to Russia, the vast mil- 
lions we gave it to rehabilitate and restore it, its people seem 
unconscious either of the debt of appreciation or of gratitude. 
The attitude of mind of Russia is one of opposition to us, and 
that without regard to anything we have done. I deplore to 
say that it is my opinion that this attitude of antagonism will 
multiply and will continue, for to the Russian mind there is a 
basic reason: First, they have been educated to the belief that 
this United States failed in its obligation of gratitude to Russia. 
They point to the fact that we lent our aid, as they charge, to 
Japan, through the influence of Britain, in the war between 
Russia and Japan. Russia holds a deep sense of antipathy, if 
not vengeance, against us for that. Her humble people, her 
farmers, the moujiks, have been educated to hold us in preju- 
dice, for that, it is said, we “put the Jew money lender upon 
them and stationed him upon every corner where their farms 
produce.” ‘That slander, we know, has no foundation. That 
falsehood, we know, is without justification, even in any form 
of governmental fact. We did demand of Russia that she give 
to the Jew the same fair treatment as a citizen that any other 
American citizen traveling in her land should have, but it is 
sufficient to say that our enemies, whether they come from 
Prussia or any other land, have fanned that prejudice to where 
to-day it burns like a flame in Russia. 

Mr. President, Russia will not decline, as I see it, to gratify 
upon us any form of resentment she ever can enforce. I do not 
indulge the dream that is enjoyed by many gentlemen in this 
land that we have anything to expect in the way of reciprocal 
military friendship from Russia. To the contrary, I now warn 
my country, as far as my impotent voice can reach, that if 
Prussia shall succeed in the movement she is now making 
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toward the appropriation of Russia and secure power in Russia 
such as she hopes ta administer, her very first inducement on 
Russia will be to advise Russia, “ There is Alaska.” 

She will point to Russia that Alaska is yonder in the far north 
sens, so far as we are concerned, in the far northwestern waters ; 
that there are the Aleutian Islands; that this land was wrested 
from them by America in diplomacy of the United States and. 
as alleged, “for a song.” It will be cried out that Alaska pos- 
sesses enough gold and minerals to enrich them from ene end 
of their land to the other. That it was always theirs and was 
filched from them by us. Everything will be urged to awaken 
eupidity or vengeance and demand to wrest Alaska will be made 
by Prussia. 

Alaska, divided from us by water, remote from us in its con- 
nection, difficult of approach, more difficult of defense, presents 
to us, to my thinking. at this hour the very serious problem of 
the day, because when Prussia will have animated this Russia, 
that is not now friendly to us at all, to move up toward Alaska 
and possess it, how shall we defend it? Russia, stimulated by 
Germany, could seize Alaska from the north, and we would have 
difficulty to reach it. We are engaged aguinst Germany in 
Europe. In what manner would we move to the defense of this 

on? 

Mr. President, we are now building a railroad in Alaska as a 
Government railroad. The object. among other things, was to 
bring forth the stored riches of Alaska, but principally, I must 
assume, in order that we might defend Alaska; that we might 
have a method by which we could reach our ships at the shores 
of Alaska. If. sir, we do not have a Government read that 
reaches from sea to sea, that we may make an immediate con- 
nection whenever possible, wherever possible. and wherever 
necessary with the Government railroad of Alaska, by which we 
ean transport troops across our own land. supplies across our 
own land, and then across Alaska in preference to any form of 
commodity of private persons whomsoever at any time. what pos- 
sible agency of defense have we against that hour which I. sir. 
regretfully prophesy is ahead of us? With this bill passed it 
will at least initiate at once a system in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and enable us to prepare a defense for the evil which 
my eyes behold is at your door, 

If the eminent Senators sitting about me answer that they can 
see no reason why this assault on Alaska should be made, then I 
will advert their minds, if they will permit me, to a military 
reason. What wiser policy than to have Germany stimulate 
Russia to seize Alaska. so as to compel us to divide our forces 
to the great North, to defend it. and thus disrupt them from the 
organization that is necessary now to be in the Atlantic to war 
against Germany in Europe? Then, Mr. President, keep in mind 
that that is but the beginning of what I see to be the prablems 
of my country iv our national peril. 

Senators, we will live—God please to grant us our divine 
statute of limitations—to have to fight for Hawaii; and if we 
have any possessions in the Philippines—for the Philippines—all 
this to prevent those islands from being wrested from us by a 
power that will open its warfare through some form of antago- 
nism—which need not now be anticipated in detail—against the 
United States. 

If there be no railroad owned by this Government that can be 
used constantly to transport the troops to the edge of the Pacific 
to prepare us in our defense, to meet our vessels, and enable us 
to prepare in Hawaii, or in those possessions of the Pacific. the 
want of such defense will be quickly observed by those whose 
purposes and advantages will be served by assailing us, and we 
will find ourselves again powerless. For the protection of these 
possessions on the Pacific coast it is necessary that we have a 
Government railroad that shall be used and appropriated for 
the national defense of those possessions and for the safety of 
our Pacifie const against assaults which my mind, which my 
vision, beholds in the not too far distant future approaching 
upon us. 

Pr. President, I can not conclude this suggestion without 
inviting your attention to the fact that we now control Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. We have some friendship toward 
Cuba and a relation of amity. When the conflict comes upon us 
from any source—whether it should come now through Ger- 
many or in the future from a foreign foe upon the Atlantic or 
upon the Pacific—mark you, sir, these possessions in Atlantic 
waters will be easily the prey of any foreign foe assailing us. 
Therefore you must see clearly, sir. that if my argument is well 
taken as to the necessary defense of the Pacific, it is equally 
true as to the Atlantic, and that we need a road from the Pacifie 
to the Atlantic as a Government property which can be taken, 

J. and utilized at any hour by the Government to trans- 
port to the Atlantic all essentials of defense, whether they be 
supplies or men, that these possessions, sir, in the Atlantic may 


be 8 defended and supplied by our ships and our rail- 
roads. 

Have we such a position now? No. Are we prepared now? 
No. Why? Because, as Senators on both sides of this Chamber 
have pointed out, our country never could be aroused to her 
dangers ; and she will now, in her editorial columns throughout 
many places in this Nation, criticize me with great freedom, I 
dare say, and some bitterness, because I have assumed te point 
out at this critical time these increased burdens which I sec 
are destined to come upon my Nation. 

Mr. President, because I see. sir, the necessity of Government 
reads for the national defense. I justify this bill, indorse the 
purposes of the bill, and accept the objects ef the bill. To the 
purpose of my support I concede every objection urged by the 
eminent Senators who have so faithfully considered the meas- 
ure. I admit every one of them to the full extent to which they 
have been propounded; and I still reply that with all of the 
evils proposed by these eminent leaders they are small and in- 
significant compared to the benefits that will arise to the Gov- 
ernment out of the protection. guaranty, and security which 
would come to use from these Government-operated roads in the 
manner that we are now taking them and in the method that 
we will continue to control them. 

Mr. President, then, in conclusion of this feature, I tender the 
iltustration : 

Sir, it took Britain, with her divided situation, nearly two 
years, as we know, to make and land her armies. We know 
the trouble that was put upon France. with her more or less 
hybrid condition of private ownership of part of the roads and 
Government ownership of others. But when it came to Prussia, 
will Senators overlook how quickly Prussia, with her system of 
Government-owned roads, was enabled to mass her men at any 
point in all Prussia, and deprive all private merchandise, all 
private enterprise, of the privilege of the utilization of the 
roads? Being her own property. she was in no wise called upon 
to do as we had to do—summon the proprietors, negotiate a 
week, and reach a doubtful conclusion. leaving it subject to 
explosion, open to any form of construction. and finally a result 
to our embarrassment No! She took her own, placed ber peo- 
ple upon it, and landed them in 11 days fully equipped, mar- 
shaled from helmet to sandal, and placed them upon the border 
of France, and was enabled by this mobilization to threaten the 
liberties of the world, so powerful was the concentration she 
was enabled to effect. 

We may, sir, shrink from ever emulating the example of Prus- 
sia in her military establishments, in their assaults upon civil 
government. her blows against the freedom of man, or her at- 
tacks upon liberty of nations; but we surely will not blind our 
eyes with a bandage of ignorance and close them with indiffer- 
ence to this scene of complete efficiency when it came to defend- 
ing her people or to preparing to advance against those she 
charged to the world were advancing upon her. 

Then. I would have eminent Senators understand that while I 

their opposition, and in some instances their opposition 
is well founded to many features of the bill from their premises, 
I insist, sir, that this measure should pass with a unanimous 
vote for the uses it will give us in our national defense and the 
preparation against those dangers whieh any reflective man 
must see can be on their way against us. 

Mr. President, many measures, sir. have in them a vital life 
that is not seen at the mere appearance, and they serve pur- 
poses which even their very authors at the time could not recog- 
nize. 

Mr. President, in your casual reading I am sure you have 
run across the celebrated treatise of Guizot upon the Civiliza- 
tion of Eurepe. Archibald Alison, the great essayist of Scot- 
land—writing from Postlehouse. his private home, in 1841— 
descants upon the splendid work of Guizot; and, among other 
things Alison has to say in the form of criticism. is that the 
work is destined to lay down precedents for the guidance of 
governments not yet born, and for the direction of men in things 
which Guizot himself did not understand. 

Sir. there is before you an eminent Senator, the funtor Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], who does me the compli- 
ment of his attention, who, I am sure, has had his attention and 
has had his mind drawn to the matter to which I now will ad- 
vert. 

In Morley’s Reminiscences, in that very interesting book, he 

to advert to the literary character of the men he has 
known who held high places in statecraft; and among other 
things, Count Morley calls the attention of Britain te how true 
it is that this interesting adversion of Alison on Guizot and his 
history of the civilization of Europe has come to pass; that a 
form of government has come upon Europe which, while Guizot 
anticipated it as a thing that should be, he never lived tu see. 
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It had no relation whatever to the thing of which he was writing, 
and he justifies Alison in his then prophecy that a form of re- 
lief to mankind would follow from the things set forth in Guizot, 
but they would come in another government and in another era 
than that to which Guizot referred in his splendid disquisition. 

Mr. President, might I make an application of these observa- 
tions to this bill? I probably shall not be living—in the nature 
of Heaven's disposition of us all—it can not be possible that any 
of us can exist to see the end of the new era that is now upon 
us; but you will see, learned Senators, that you have now begun, 
by this piece of legislation, a new era in the formation of this 
Government, and have inaugurated a policy for those who are 
not now living, leading to purposes that were never in the mind 
of the framer of the bill; to objects that are not in the mind of 
the eminent Senators who discuss this bill from their hearts 
in sincerity, but which I do respectfully urge are necessary to 
the welfare of this Republic. 

Senators, hear me propound that which in my land—the 
South—where I was born, will be treated as a heresy, and for 
which I dare say I will not soon be forgiven. 

This Government has reached an end of its yesterdays, There 
is now no excuse whatever for a sovereign State government. 
There is now no governmental reason which can be advanced in 
the mind of a thinking, reflective man for that organization 
called the sovereignty of a State. We have grown so close as a 
Union that we have become in the United States a state of Gov- 
ernment; and, Mr. President, you will see in the changes of this 
Government a result that will bring us to but two forms of 
sovereignty in government. The municipality, with regulations 
for its people at its doors through its own local charter; and, 
then, the national legislation for the government of the country 
at large. This railroad bill, sir, in its execution, will hasten this 
sure transformation, establishing the Nation as a union of 
service to the people and a Republic of national defense, unham- 
pered by divided powers contented for by certain States, that is 
coming upon this Government. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I not inquire of the Senator from Illinois 
if the same reasons will not always exist for the States’ existence 
that existed at the time the States were created? 

As I recall, some of our most friendly critics, at the time of 
the formation of this Government, predicted that because of 
the vast area of our country—and it is much more vast now, 
probably three times greater in area than it was at the time of 
its formation—because of the necessary differences in climatic 
conditions, because of the differences in the habitudes and 
necessities of the people, because of the great mountain ranges 
and other physical divisions which appeared to cut this con- 
tinent up into territory that would naturally be under different 
sovereignties, this Republic could not endure. 

But the answer was made at the time that all these local 
things—these questions of ministering to the wants of the 
people of Texas, which were not the same as those of the people 
of Maine, or the wants of the people of Florida, which were 
not the same as those of the people of California—being com- 
mitted to the States, which could locally govern within their 
boundaries, that constituted the cohesive bond that was going 
to hold this country together practically perpetually. 

I ask the learned Senator from Illinois if those reasons are 
not as great to-day as they were at the time they induced the 
formation of the Government upon its present basis? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, any inquiry from the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania is not only pertinent, but we who 
know his character and information respond to it with the 
consciousness that it is always important. This much, sir, 
must be conceded in his premises: There were those at the early 
foundation of the Government who despaired that the Republic 
could exist in the form of separate sovereignties. They were 
very far apart, and, as the Senator says, it was charged that 
they were very discordant and diversified, indeed, conflicting 
in their interests. True, there were those who insisted that 
some of those localities were not fit to exist as States. Mr. 
Webster, for instance, could not see the great western prairie 
except as a land to be abhorred, not as one to be cultivated 
and to exist in the form of States. 

I say to the Senator, I think the reasons do exist. I say to 
him he is accurate, and the spirit in which he speaks is one 
that ought to be preserved, from my conviction; but I am com- 
pelled to point out to him the movements of the time, and to 
remind him that from the day of which he speaks up to some 
years ago the Supreme Court of the United States, the final 
arbiter in all these matters of conflict, recognized those sov- 


ereignties as having some existence of government, and recog- 
nized them as being able to protect their own diversifi 
interests, and allowed them within their own gates to ad- 
minister their own affairs unhampered from the Federal Gov- 
ernment or from the outside—that is, from other States. But 
I must remind the eminent Senator that in the latter years the 
Supreme Court of the United States has denied any State of 
the Union, in reference to transportation or any other subject 
matter that is indulged across its State lines, a sovereignty of 
government, and has practically left the State a mere province 
of the Federal Government in which the Federal laws are to 
be administered. 

May I remind the Senator, eminent lawyer as he is, and once 
Attorney General of this country, to the pride of the profession, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has only lately 
held that even in the case of a railroad within a State, because 
it has lines that make connection with roads outside of the 
State, the local regulation of that local institution is void when 
it runs counter to something that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held upon a similar subject, for that it related 
in the nature of things to the disposition of that which did 
cross State lines and was connected with other States. 

Mr. KNOX. But, if the Senator will permit me again 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I quite agree that in certain directions the tend- 
ency toward centralization has gone so far that there is practi- 
cally not a shred left of State authority. Of course it is well 
known that under the commerce clause of the Constitution this 
great progress has been made, and I am willing to concede that 
in dealing with the transportation interests of the country they 
have at last become absolutely centralized. But the point that 
I desired to make a moment ago was this: 

I wanted to challenge the statement of the Senator from IIII- 
nois, as I understood it—and I think I am correct—that there 
no longer exist reasons for the States; that we have at last 
gotten into a condition where there is no legitimate reason wliy 
the whole of the Government of the American people should not 
be centered in the United States. 

I called the Senator's attention to the reason why the States 
were created. I called his attention to the fact that there must 
be some localized government to deal with purely local interests; 
and in my judgment those reasons are greater to-day than they 
were when they impelled the fathers to create this Government 
upon its present model. If the Senator from Illinois is willing 
to do so, I should like to have him state more at length why 
he thinks there is no reason for the existence of the States. 

I can imagine, Mr. President, that the time may come in this 
country when the American people will be convinced that there 
may be reason for resorting to arms to preserve the States, as 
there was at one time to preserve the Union. I regard the 
maintenance of the function of the States as that function has 
been exercised, and for which they were created, as being as 
important as any other institution of our Government, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I would that there were more 
students of government such as the eminent junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and I would, sir, that there were others 
who had his conviction and would execute that conviction in 
high places. I agree with the Senator there has been a school, 
a political school of mind, sir, for which I have fought, but I 
am compelled to say again, sir, that those in power in this 
Government have left us now little reason for the continuation 
of a sovereign thing, or a thing called sovereign, which we term 
a State. 

It may be, sir, that, as the eminent Senator says, wisdom will 
come back to us, justice return, and that these localities will 
be treated again as having a governmental existence justified 
in themselves and worthy to be defended. 

I remember in the celebrated case of White against Texas— 
Seventh Wallace, I think it was—the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in making a splendid definition of it, referred 
to them as indissoluble agencies, and referred to them as sover- 
eign States of the indissoluble Union. But we can not over- 
look the fact that since then, in nearly everything that the 
State government has assumed to do that could be said to be 
sovereign in character, the Federal Government, in some form 
or another, has so ignored it as to leave the States, as I have 
remarked, without a reason for their professed sovereign ex- 
istence; and I was pointing out, as the eminent Senator will 
recall, how the trend of the times was repealing the State. 

Let me go further, sir—it may shock you, knowing, as I do 
know, the eminent Senator's regard for the Constitution—like- 
wise the trend of the time and events seems to me to be repeal- 
ing the United States Constitution. It is a new era to which I 
am alluding setting upon us. It mostly calls for a new consti- 
tution. wt 


Now, I want to meet a proposition of the eminent Senator 
from Pennsylvania, which, I think, is most worthy of thought, 
and that is that there must be some form of government, local 
of character, to administer to those particular needs local of 
nature. J remind the eminent Senater, as I do the Senate, that 
when the fathers laid the foundation of this Government and 
gu ve to the States a sovereign character of government, to which 
he alludes, many of them then and for years after had not the 
population or government of many of our small cities. To-day, 
I may say to the eminent Senator, our form of government has 
changed. Instead of going to the legislatures of the States for 
incorporation acts to incorporate a city or to have a street rail- 
road or a corporation, so termed, incorporated, nowadays a 
charter is voted by the people themselves in the different munici- 
palities, and whatever power they wish to take to themselves 
they do it by their own voice—by their own vote. 

Therefore, I say to the able Senator, my vision as I see things, 
however much I may fear its consequences, is that the local 
government that will now take the place the State formerly 
held as to local institutions, or personal government, which 
has been so usurped by Federali rulings, Federal policy, and 
Federal extension, will be the municipality. It will serve in a 
local sovereign character through its own charter, a private or 
local government necessary to the welfare of the citizens in all 
local matters in which the citizen in his home is concerned. 

That seems to me to be the trend of the future and looks to 
me now the end to which things are tending. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the interruption of the eminent 
Senator, because it is a very interesting question. I did not 
- Intend to get so far afield. I certainly did not will to take so 
much time; but I thank the Senator for letting me make more 
clear my views, lest it might be misunderstood if left without 
explanation, without the general discussion that has followed 
throngh the appropriate interrogation. 

Mr. President, let me address myself for one or two moments 
to some opposition to this bill. ‘The eminent Senator from 
Iowa, the senior Senator [Mr. Cuxuixsl, has pointed out at 
very great length, and I personally witnessed the amount of 
industry—the assiduous industry—the tireless energy that he 
brought to bear in the investigation of some figures which he 
presented here to the Senate. The Senator says that the prop- 
erty of these roads, together with their earnings, disclose very 
clearly that we are not getting a security for the amount of 
money we are advancing; to the contrary, that much property 
is being put upon them that is worthless and much money we 
are giving to ronds which have behind them, and will have, no 
security as gathered from the reports of their earnings. 

The very thorough senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
nis], fortifying this viewpoint, likewise presented tables of his 
own to justify this form of objection. 

iI think, Mr. President, much must be said in favor of it; that 
it may be true that the disclosures of the road show that iu 
many instances there is not a property earning that has now so 
much space and paper value as full security for the money we 
are advancing. But I ask all these Senators to hearken to the 
speech of the Senator from California, the junior Senator 
IMr. Jounson], and ask them if they will not agree with him 
that that condition is largely due to the way those roads were 
managed, to the great expenses which are piled up, to use the 
figure of the Senator which I regard capable for them, piled 
mountain high, the excessive salaries they pay, many useless 
appendages which took a form of title and assumed a social 
superiority in the places where they live, and domination of 
Jegisiators and purchase of judges, a form of extravagant 
outlay, vicious and corrupt expenditures, indulgences of a 
nature that need not be described at this time, but which in 
their saturnalia were vicious and nothing less than criminal. 

I take it, eminent Senators, that with these things cut away, 
cicatrized, with these things dissected, removed, the Govern- 
ment coming into the management, these expenditures will be 
so eliminated that the earnings of the roads will rapidly rise 
to the point where the eminent Senator's objection to this bill 
on that ground would be no longer applicable. 

But I am compelled to say to Senators if the objection is 
well taken, and as I think in some instances by comparison 
clearly it was, should they view the bill only as a loan, merely 
to give money to roads for money in return, ultimately to be 


foreclosed in the form of a mortgage, then it must be said that 


the diligence of Senators in pointing out the insufficiency of 
these securities is to be commended. If they see opposition to 
the bill on that ground, that opposition can not be overcome 
by these reports of the railroads. : 
But, Mr. President, I invite the Senate's attention to a homely 
Illustration. Here is a building across the street valuable, the 
land upon which is very valuable, it is acceptable for residence, 
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but those who have managed it have managed it so badly that 
they have not bronght forth an income from it. They have dis- 
membered it generally. ‘They have left it dismantled; they have 
created a plague upon the building. They could not get any ten- 
ants; it could not produce a paying income. Would that be a 
good reason to urge against those who wanted to possess the 
building, who could give it industrious attention, who by re- 
habilitating it could rent it out in every room and draw a sure 
income and profit from it? I can not think so. 

Thus I view this bill, Senators. I may be in error, amenable 
of course as I am to mistakes, but in this bill that apprehension 
was had in a part of the bill in committee as I helped shape it. 
I feared the opposition to the bill we should find with these de- 
ficiencies pointed out by these industries, Senators, when we 
take the property which is the property that is the security, but 
under our management we will make it pay for itself doubly and 
overdoubly, because we rid it of that incubus that has so long 
been fastened upon it in a vampire form as a fungus growth. 
That will no longer occur; it will not longer plague and destroy 
it. For that reason. sir, admitting the objection of the eminent 
Senators, I say it will be overcome by the mere transfer and 
change which the bill contemplated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MCKELLAR in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senntor from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, be justifies this 
legislation, in part at least, because he believes that the opera- 
tion of the railroads will be much more efficient and economical 
in the hands of the Government than under private management; 
and I deduce from his remarks that he supports the contention 
ef the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] that the Govern- 
ment ought to own the railroads, because it will operate them 
with greater efficiency and economy, than the present owners 
can or will operate them. 

Does not the Senator know from his large experience in public 
life, from his extensive acquaintance with governments, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, and particularly our ewn Government 
and our own States and municipalities, that whatever work or 
enterprise the Government undertakes, whether the improvement 
of rivers and harbors or the erection of buildings—indeed. what- 
ever it touches, the cost has been greatly in excess of what it 
would have been under private management and ownership? 
Does not the Senator know that notwithstanding there have 
been mistakes, and in many instances extravagancies, it is 
claimed by railroads that 75 to 95 per cent of all industries 
of the United States which have been chartered have gone 
through the bankruptcy courts or have been reorganized be- 
eanse of mismanagement, that the railroads present perhaps a 
better picture than the private enterprises of the United States 
that arose under corporate authority, and have been the subject 
of corporate control and management? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LEWIS. At this time, if the Senator from California 
desires to respond to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Califernia. I wish to suggest simply one 
very brilliant example quite contrary to what has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah, the history of the Panama 
Canal. The greatest engineering feat ever undertaken by man 
was built governmentally and built for a less sum than private 
enterprise could have done it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. LEWIS. I, of course, yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I wish to dissent absolutely und unqualifiedly 
from the statement made by the eminent Senator from Call- 
fornia, I submit, Mr. President, that that canal could have been 
constructed for 50 per cent of what it has to date cost the Gov- 
ernment. I have not time nor opportunity to go into that now. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President: 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I crave the indulgence of the Senator from Mi- 
nois for just a moment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield gladly. 

Mr. KNOX. I who had something to do with the Panama 
Canal can not allow that statement to pass unchallenged. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Utah that there has been nothing 
in the last 15 or 18 years to which I have devoted as much 
attention in all its phases as to the Panama Canal. It happens 
that the canal would never have been constructed at Panama 
if it had not rested upon my own opinion as Attorney General 
of the United States that there was a good and suflicient title to 
be obtained. Otherwise, under the provisions of the Spooner Act 
it would hare been built at Nicaragua. 


1918. 
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It happened that I was on the Canal Committee of the Senate 
when we decided the present type of the canal, taking up all the 
engincering questions and all the questions of cost and passing 
on the difference between the propriety of building the present 
lock type and u so-called sea-level canal. It also happened that 
I was on the side of the minority of that committee in favor of 
the present type and was appointed to conclude the argument 
in favor of the minority report. 

What I am stating, Mr. President, I am not stating boastfully, 
but for the purpose of telling you the basis of some of my infor- 
mation. 

It likewise happened that after the Senate had been polled 
and it had been determined that the sea-level type had a comfort- 
able majority, when the vote was taken the present type won 

out, und several Senators did me the compliment to make the 
statement that they had been convinced by my argument. 

I might go on and tell you half a dozen other very important 
relations that I have sustained to that project. I happened to 
be in the Cabinet when the question of construction came up, 
when tentative bids from private parties were considered, which 
were so overwhelmingly beyond anything that the engineers 
had informed us in committee that the work would cost that 
President Roosevelt decided that he would dismiss all idea of 
private contract and make no further consideration of proposed 
bids, but that he would send Gen. Goethals to Panama and tell 
him to build the canal, and he did build it. I also happen to 
know a great deal about the construction of the canal; for in- 
stance, the building of the Gatun Lock and those great gates, 
which are the wonders of the world, and I am perfectly certain 
if the Senator from Utah makes the investigation it will con- 
vince him that the canal could not have been built for less than 
it cost the Government, and he would find that it would have 
cost 50 to 100 per cent more. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am giad to have had this con- 
tribution made to the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I adopt what has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania concern- 
ing the Panama Canal? It answers conclusively the vigorous 
dissent of the Senator from Utah, and refutes conclusively his 
animadversions upon that marvelous, efficient, and economical 
construction by the Government. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, this much must be said before I 
respond directly to the query of the Senator from Utah: It has 
been published through certain railroad engineers—the state- 
ment that the Panama Canal could have been constructed with 
more effect and the slides averted, and these charges have been 
made in certain quarters. It is a very natural thing for the 
Senator from Utah to have his mind atidressed to that early 
cost, because of those general publications; but the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, giving some definite reply to that, may dis- 
close information of greater accuracy, we can readily conceive, 
and we can use the Panama Canal as a fitting illustration of 
some Government operation. But I do not have to enter into 
that, because I may amuse both Senators—the Senator from 
California and the Senater from Utah, who opposes his view— 
by saying I differ from both of them. I do not agree with the 
eminent Senator from California on one phase nor with the Sen- 
ator from Utah upon the other. I am not at this time, sir, an 
advocate of the operation by the Government. I am for the 
ownership by the Government, the control by the Government,” 
and then the matter of the operation of each piece of property 
and the need of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield to my colleague in a minute. If it 
were better that we should contract any particular operation 
througli lease, I would regard that as a privilege of the Govern- 
ment. If it would be better it should be done through private 
contract, without regard to lease, I would approve it. If the 
Government found an instance where it could operate itself, 
and could do so by first disclosing that to its representatives 
and have it work on whatever commission might be consti- 
tuted, then that, sirs, would meet my approval. 

I decline to adopt the hard-and-fast rule of a Government 
operation of public utilities merely because it may own the 
utility, and I now want to say, sir, I gave to this subject as full 
investigation as my limited industry and capacity would afford. 
I happened to bear the position of legal officer of the city of 
Chicago when we were taking over the railroads. That is a 
great municipality, larger than many States of the Union in 
its population. Finally, sir, we reached a system of city owner- 
ship of property, but allowing it to be operated by private 
operators under an agreement and understanding with the city. 
Then later that was amended and changed, but in some form 


it now continues. During that time, not being convinced by 
something that the Senator from Utnh has said, something that 
my eminent collengue yesterday referred to in respect to the 
Governments of Europe, a certain form of political management 
can lead to the defilement and certain destruction of it, and 
oftentimes a corruption of it. ‘Then I answer the Senator say- 
ing specifically, sir, because some Governments have shown 
their inability to conduct these large enterprises with cleanli- 
ness and honor is no proof that we would fail or those same 
Governments have failed to conduct their private affairs, their 
loyalty, or patriotism by the standards of honor. Yet, sir, that 
would not argue that we would also be deficient in the same 
thing. Let me advise the Senator from Utah of a thing that 
arises in my mind. When it was assumed that we would build 
the road in Alaska the same objections were heard. It will 
be recalled that when we had to establish a cable by the Gov- 
ernment the same objections were urged. When the Post Office 
Department was inaugurated the same objections were heard. 
I remind the Senator when the Federal reserve bank as a gov- 
ernmental institution was presented on this floor eminent Sena- 
tors presented the terrible picture of my eminent friend from 
Utah, When the Farm Loan Board was presented ably by the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottis], setting forth 
its operations to benefit mankind, we had the same form of 
objection. 

You will remember, Mr. President, that when there was pre- 
sented on this floor legislation to provide for the insurance of 
ships by the Government the same forms of objection were 
raised; and when there was presented only a short time ago 
a bill to provide for the insurance of the soldiers these objections 
were revived, repeated, reaccentuated, reemphasized, and the 
same mournful prophecies were indulged in, until the atmosphere 
of the room was a cloud of danger. True, there have been 
some instances, as the Senator says, where there has been 
laxity, but because there has been such laxity in a few instances 
is no proof that it will oceur in all. 

My eminent colleague from Illinois yesterday ndverted to cer- 
tain Governments of Europe which had failed in their opera- 
tions, but he could have well recalled that these same Govern- 
ments failed in the administration of their local affairs so ċor- 
ruptly that many of their members were sent to the penitentiary 
because of their offenses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I want at this time and place 
to fite a plea of equitable set-off of Hog Island against the 
Panama Canal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I know—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from IIIinois 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to direct the attention of both 
Senators from Illinois to the fact that the money being spent 
on Hog Island is being spent under private contract and not by 
Government officials, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in reply to my colleague's state- 
ment, in which he wishes to offset Hog Island against tha 
Panama Canal, and does so as a matter of plea, I recall that, 
in the ordinary usages of court practice, if one does not wish to 
proceed under that plea, he moves to strike it out; but I would 
do it no such injury. I rather think it is timely to tender it for 
contemplation and for the reason that the junior Sentaor from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus] gives, that it is a marvelous illus- 
tration of how the Government, advancing money upon the 
confidence of men engaged in priyate enterprise, could be so 
deceived by them, and of how, to use the words of the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], under the guise of 
patriotism, men could have so pillaged the Government, defiled 
their own honor, and debased the Republic before the world. 
Mr. President, in this place I would do no injustice. I will not 
sit in judgment on any matter that is now under inquiry, and I 
will qualify my statement by adding, “if the reports in the public 
press be accurate.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There has not been a dollar paid on the 
Hog Island project that has not been paid by Government au ; 
thority and under Government inspection. Even the piles that 
have been driven were inspected by Government authority, but 
when the work was rechecked it was found to be 25 per cent 
deficient. It is true, as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] says, that some private interests probably have not per- 
formed their full duty, but it is a Government undertaking, 
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and ought properly to be set-off here against the one Isolated 
successful Government undertaking, namely, the construction 
of the Panama Canal. The only instance I know of in the 
history of the United States where the Government undertook 
a great work where the taxpayer has not been cut clean to the 
bone is the Panama Canal, and that was constructed under 
most unusual conditions, by the exercise of very great vigilance, 
in a time of peace, with subcontracting at the lowest possible 
limit, with labor and material provided under the most favorable 
conditions, and with the vigilance of the executive department 
and all of its distinguished helpers ‘exerted to the utmost. 
Under such conditions as never were presented before the 
Panama Canal was built, and to cite that achievement as an 
instance of what the Government can do Is u good deal like 
the frequent undertaking to prove that the Government can do 
anything. It has never done anything successfully of an es- 
sentially private nature except in the one instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent. of the Panama Canal, cited here this morning. I can cite 
everything from the beginning of civilized government down 
to date, from the beginning of the Christian era until the 
Panama Canal was constructed, and can demonstrate that in 
no time hus the Government ever, as compared with private 
enterprise, efficiently performed anything. It has not even in 
time of peace taken care of its own departments without per- 
mitting itself to become entangled by a red tape that can only 
be removed by criticism of men in authority even in time of 
great public peril. If we had undertaken anything of this kind 
in time of peace it would have been a fair test, it is said, but 
in time of war. when vigilance and promptness are required 
and when every public interest should be bent to the performance 
of the publie service, we, by committees in this body, have been 
compelled to investigate and to remove the impediments that 
have been encountered because of the lack of energy and of 
ability in peace times to perform necessary functions by this 
Government. Yet, Mr. President, the Panama Canal is held 
up us an instance of Government efficiency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LEWIS. If my colleague has finished—I do not want to 
interrupt him—I will yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, again I beg 
pardon of the Senator from IIlinois for an interruption and the 
- encroachment upon his time. I will not occupy his time to dis- 
cuss what governments may have accomplished from the dawn 
of civilization. I am very glad that in the one instance chal- 
lenged, namely, the Panama Canal, the work is admitted to 
have been performed well by the Government. As one of the 
Members of the Senate familiar with Hog Island developments, 
I want to make plain that the Hog Island situation results not 
from the Government doing the work but because the great 
financial interests and the great captains of industry of the 
Nation are doing the work, and doing the work as private con- 
tractors under a Government contract. So, unfortunately, Sen- 
ators can not offset one against the cther the two instances 
before us—the Panama Canal and the Hog Island scandal. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
only fair to state that when the Panama Canal was first sug- 
gested it was estimated the cost of its construction would only 
be $110.000,000. The estimate was afterwards increased to 
$250,.000.000. then to $300,000,000, and before the wer} was com- 
pleted the cost ran up to about $500,000,000. 4 

Mr. KING. And let me say, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Illinois will pardon me, that the work is not yet completed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And it never will be so long as the 
canal passes through an area where earth slides occur from 
time to time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Chair inquire if the Senator from 
Michigan desired me to yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIlinois 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield gladly to the Senator from Michigan, 


if he desires to proceed; otherwise, I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say as to the Hog 
Island situation that I do not want to inject that into this dis- 
cussion now, but I will discuss it in its proper time and place, 
and find out whether or not the island is improperly named. 

> JLaughter.] 


It is sufficient to say, Mr. President, my original 
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proposition, which I stated without any expectation of provok- 
ing this encroachment on the Senator’s time, was lu order to 
preserve my rights and to give due and timely notice of the 
equitable set-off that ought to be made, for the Government, I 
will say, since the Hog Island question became a mooted one 
here, supervised every step of the work. and if it has net re- 
strained what I consider the avarice and the undue desire to 
profit on the part of certain private interests it is because of the 
Government’s incompetence and negligence up to this time. It 
has apparently aroused itself at last, and has I think placed 
itself in a fair way of checking this undue profiteerin :; but it 
remains to say that the Government is in a fair condition there 
to be deprived of a large sum of money unjustly. Government 
contracts prove nothing in the construction of the Panama Canal 
as compared with the vast sums that have been taken away by 
Government contractors, beginning with the cantonments and 
running on down to Hog Island, At the proper time and place, 
on the floor of the Senate, when it is an issue, I shall present the 
matter at length, when I shall not encroach on some other Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator just 
for a moment? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. KNOX. I call the attention of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHerMan] to the fact that obviously he did not catch the 
emphasis with which the Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son] referred to the Hog Island difficulty. It seems to have 
turned out that it was because of the connection with that vast 
enterprise—vast in every respect; vast financially; and vast 
materially—of “ captains of industry.” That seems to have been 
the trouble down at Hog Island ; and I suggest to the Government 
that if we want to avoid scandal as to these great enterprises, 
reqniring great intelligence and a great expenditure of money, 
we should hereafter let them out to the corner grocery man or to 
the blacksmith. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If we did so, perhaps we might 
have a greater degree of honesty in the execution of contracts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The whisky ring, for instance, some years 
ago robbed the Government itself blind. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, as to this conflict between the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] and the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], I will leave to Patroc'us 
and Ulysses the settlement of their own difficulties in their own 
tents. I will, however, refer for a moment, having been drawn 
quite afield, to the fact that my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] 
indicts everything that the Government has done from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present time, and seemingly my 
eminent colleague gives absolution to Government enterprise, 
only providing it exhausts the whole bloody atonement, 

Mr. President, I recognize that on that question there will be 
many differences and that these differences will remain, This 
much, sir, I say to the eminent Senator from Illinois, who made 
his offset of Hog Island as against the Panama Canal, that I 
understand the Hog Island enterprise—and I use that word, 
of course, now, with full knowledge of its meaning—if the 
reports in the public press are accurate, is being investigated; 
and while that iuvestigation is pending, of course we will not 
prejudice it. The only observation I can make upon it is thut 
if reports be true, whether the island be properly named, the 
undertaking seems to have been justly characterized as more 
hog than fsland; but we must await the future development of 
the investigation in order to arrive at the truth, and we will 
refrain here from rendering judgment against anyone while he 
is upon trial and leave it to the judgment of those who have been 
constituted as his triers, 

I wisi: to bring my observations to a close. I fancy I have 
taken time that other Senators would like to have occupied. and 
I do not wish to exhaust their opportunity. I shall conelude on 
the question of Government operation. I have but one other 
word upon it. 

I trust whenever this Government shall make its advent into 
taking over these great public utilities, which are necessary to 
the public welfare, particularly those that spring from nature, 
for the welfare of man, that it. will do so honestly, and will do 
so under the spirit of justice. I trust there will be no indication 
to any American citizen of a spirit of confiscation; thut there 
will be no money expended by any citizen honestly for stock in 
any road that will not be justly returned to that citizen. I hope 
there will never be an aspect indicative of any property confis- 
cated by this Government merely because of either commercial 
or military necessity; that when the time comes thut we shall 
appropriate it in whateyer nature we shall adopt, there shall 
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be neither pillage nor robbery of any citizen, either of “the 
captain of industry“ on the one hand or the defenseless. toiler 
on the other. 

Therefore, sir, when that era shall be ushered: in, it will be 
ushered in within the law; that. we will have liberty and jus- 
tice necording to the declared laws and policy of this country. 


Mr. President, I therefore say to Senators whether this en- 
trance of Government into this new era of the possession of 
publie utilities shall be begun. in order that mankind shall 
neither starve nor freeze at the dictatiom of the masters ef 
finance or those who would be so selfish as te demoralize: the 
community for their private gain, or whether we shall take 
them upon the ground of essential national defense, that we 
might anticipate such an hour as is already around us, and that 
which I fear is multiplying far in exeess of the present inte 
much more disastrous conditions than any man can at this 
particular time with propriety describe. Whether from that 
reason or any other we are upon it. Sir. I dare prophesy to you 
that im the next national convention, or whatever form the 
nomination of our President shall take, the one principal issue 
of the pelitical cumpaign, as a matter of domestic and home 
discussion, will be this one of Government taking over these en- 


terprises for the uses of Government. when necessary to govern- 


mental welfare in the future policy of the Government in that 
direction. I prophesy that that one question, coupled with 
those thut shall grow out ef the war and the peace treaty, will 
be the great questions upon. whieh our next election will depend. 
and turn. So whether we shall invite it now, eminent Senators. 
or are prepared to consider it now, rest assured it will be, as I 
see it, the mest important question for your consideration at 
the next great arbitration before this country as to who shall 
be its Chief Magistrate—the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have a conelusion, and I tender it. There 
are those in the land who fear that in America there will arise 
the Bolsheviki or such a spirit as is now in Russin and as 
threatens Russia and Europe: Senators, I do not indulge im any 
such apprehensions. I think we do a great deal ef violence to 
the property of America: to let the owners. feel that we see such 
a shadow. We do great violence to our own institutions by 
intimating that they have now reached a point where they 
could produce such apprehensions or anything in them could 
justify such. 

Let me assure Senators, as I see it, we have no such fear in 
America; and the reason: These particular revolts, such as the 
bolsheviki, or im all the world under Marius, Gracchus, or un- 
der leadership: in China, or that now of Trotzky and Lenine, in 
Russin, have only sprung up where the land of the people has 
been so monopolized by a few that hemes for the individuals 
have been impossible, or, as was the condition in Ireland some 
years: past, which is familiar to us, and as was the case also in 
Poland, where the land was so possessed that every man toiled 
as a tenant, and what he produced was appropriated from him, 
so that he had no hope to possess the fruits of his own. toil or 
the blessings ef independence.. There is no such condition in 
America. As rapidly as the cities shall fill up and there ensues 
great competition as to toil, there will be land inviting, land of 
whieh you, eminent Senators from the West, so profoundly 
speak from time to time. Your gates are open from Omaha to 
St. Paul, out toward Ogden. There lies that great West, ever 
beckoning on, through to Alaska and Hawaii, where homes are 
ever ready for 20 generations yet unborn. As rapidly as there 
shall arise im our cities turmoil and confusion, resulting from 
competition of labor or discentent, men will move just a little 
farther into the wider field, into the open aren, inte the welcom- 
ing gate, into the new land, where they will possess their homes, 
and where they will own the fruits of their industry and enjoy 
independence. So the condition which makes for these which. 
we cull the bolsheviki does not exist in our land; and that class 
of men who revolt under the name of Industrial Workers. of the 
World, or any other euphonious title, to war against every form 
of government, every form of restraint, all forms of justiee, ean 
not justify their action om the ground of a necessity of condi- 
tions. It is born of the spirit that does exist in certain man- 
kind against every form of restraint, and which revolts against 
honest toil, and is ever lodging its pretests by assaults waged 
against the organization of government itself. They present us 
nothing more than a repetition of those illustrations which have 
attended all government since it blossomed under the sun and 
smiled as under the blessing of God. 

But, sirs, I do warn you—if I may be pardoned. for that ad- 
monition—that unless we take some steps as legislators to let 
the great mass of the people see that these public agencies, 
created for their welfare, are possessed, dominated, and directed 
for that welfare through themselves by that agency they eall 
government, they, mistaking the condition, will in one form or 


another organize into expressions of revolt or revolution against 
law, against government, against officials, and breathe here and 
there spasmodic anarchy from street corners to communities, 
from time to time unsettling all government, overthrowing all 
law, destroying every form of organized society. 

Nothing, sir, will so compose this country, ward off the possi- 
bility of such revolts as we see around. us, give confidence to 
the toiler, infuse a sense of regard in the farmer, and make the 
publie at large feel that this is their Government, as to assure 
them by our legislation that all of the agencies produced 


by 
nature for their welfare have been taken charge of by their 


great trustee, their Government, to be administered in their 
behalf, and not to be controlled by privato agencies for personal 
pillage to the denial of publie welfare. Then, sir, with this as- 
sured, the people will be secure, communities serene, our land 
restored again to confidence in law, and we will move on as a 
government of competition in genins—im industry of man, of 
prosperity of nation, and of glery of Republic. 

Therefore I support the bill. because I feel that it opens the 
era when this Government at last shall announce itself a Gov- 
ernment, not a delusion; a Republic of law and justice, net a 
combination of confusion and disappointment. 

1 thank the Senate for its indulgence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. South Dakota. Mr. President, when the 
transportation bill, which we now have under discussion, was 
reported last week, E offered. the following amendment : 


—.—— 13. That the Federal control of railroads and transportation 
tems herein and heretofore proviried for shall continue for and during 
e penisa of the war and until Congress shall thereafter order other- 


This amendment simply reinserts the original prevision in the 
bill as it appeared when first intreduced, and the importance of 


retaining this original matter in the bill so as to prevent setting 
any fixed date within which the Government would be obliged 


to return control of the railroads to their original owners should 
be apparent to every Member. 

The bill, as amended by the committee, prescribed, among 
other things, that within 18 months after the close of the war 
the Government shall return all the transportation lines to their 
original owners which have been taken over. 

Mr. President, as I look at this question, such legislation 
would not be fair to the public nor to the stockholders of the 
railroads, because it would not give a reasonable time to the 
country to practically demonstrate Government ownership, 
which should be done. Surely no one would be so unfair as to 
say that during the war period, such as is upon the country to- 
day, and during the few months allowed by this bill after the 
war eloses a fair chance could be had to test the’ wisdom and 
advisability ef this manner of handling and controlling the 
transportation systems of the United States. And Congress. in 
my judgment, would do a very unwise thing to prevent by legis- 
lation a full, impartial, and satisfactory demonstration of such 
course by the Government. We have been compelled through 
lack of efficiency to assume Government control, and now that 
we have been forced to do this, would it not be the part of wis- 
dom and equal justice to everybody to retain possession of these 
carriers at least until we could make the most thorough and 
practical demonstration of this great question, which has agi- 
tated the public mind for many years, and forever settle the 
question one way or the other? It would neither be fair to the 
Government nor to the railroads of the country to handle it as 
the bill provides; and when I use the word “ railroads” in this 
connection I want it to be understood that I mean the small 
stockholders—those who have the actual money invested—be- 
eause I believe they are anxious to test the advisability of this 
great undertaking, so as to give them an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether their money has been honestly and efficiently 
handled by these great corporations and fair dividends returned 
in aecordance with legitimate -profits, honestly earned, if the 
roads had been operated on strictly business principles. 

Mr. President, this is one of the few questions in which, to my 
mind, we all have about an even start. I assume to know but 
very little about the subject, and, so far as my knowledge goes, 
no one in this body has had any practieal experience with the 
question of Federal ownership of transportation systems. The 
only experience I have ever had along this line is with our 
Government-owned subway monorail in the basement of this 
building, and the transportation and fares have been entirely 
satisfactory to me. [Laughter.}] But, as one Member of this 
body, I would like to see a real practical test of the question. 
From my observation through life, I have reached the conelu- 
sion and desire to place myself on record as favoring Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, at least until its worth to the 
people has been fully demonstrated. This is something in our 
history which is entirely new and untried, and, if we desire, we 
can give it a thorough trial as to its merits now. We have not 
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taken eontrol of the transportation lines of the country by force. 
but by the consent of the railroads themselves, and we are 
agreeing to pay them a high rate of interest. They are perfectly 
willing to pass the buck along to the Government to operate 
them in times like the present, which try the souls of men. We 


have accepted the responsibility. Why, then, should we be com- 
pelled to fix a date when we shall deliver them back? 

= I have been informed by those in a position to know that the 
practice of many railroads, in building their lines, has been to 
immediatety bond the road for about twice the actual cost of its 
construction, sometimes more and sometimes less, and then ex- 
pect them to pay dividends upon the full amount of the bonded 
indebtedness in excess of the actual capital, as well as the 
capital stock itself, and also upon this basis go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and present in justification of 
their claims for rates to the publie for transportation and serv- 
ice the same unjust and unfair practice. That is exactly what 
they do, and they will ask us to do the same thing in our settle- 
ment with them. 

Mr. President, the argument of those who are opposed to Gov- 
ernment ownership is that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is empowered to fix rates and regulate traffic in the interest of 
the people, thereby protecting the public from exorbitant rates. 
My understanding of the power of this commission is that it 
may fix rates upon certain classifications, and they may make cer- 
tain orders, but the railroads may to-morrow change the rates of 
to-day by simply reclassifying the goods and freight shipped, and 
we all know that orders emanating from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been violated every-day in the year as 
they existed in the past, and will be violated as long as the 
transportation systems of the country are in private hands, 

The one question of the greatest importance to the country in 
transportation matters is freight rates. This is a question 
which will make or break individuals or companies in any line 
of production, and will make it possible or impossible for smalt 
producers to compete with large corporate producers. I refer 
to the custom for many years past, and still the custom of to-day, 
concerning the shipment of goods to terminal points—the great 
centers of the country—at a less rate than for which goods can 
be shipped over the same line of road to less favored points 
which are much less distant. 

I ask permission to insert a letter in the Recorp which I 
recently received touching on this point: 

SPOKANE, WASH., February 12, 1918. 


Hon. Enpwix S. Jonxsox, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: When the Newlands Commission was in session 
last fail in San Francisco, evidence taken there disclosed that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had granted over 10,000 exceptions to 
the fourth section of the act to regulate interstate commerce. 

The 3 of these exceptions has been so wide and sweeping 
that it has gotten to a point now where the exception seems to be the 
rule ot the Interstate Commerce Commission without regard to what 
the act of Congress may have been. 

I want to call your attention to the attached data which is typical 
of 10,000 commodities on which unjust discrimination is being per- 
mitted in violation of the interstate-commerce act. 

While illustrative of Spokane and other inland empire cities siml- 
Jarly situated, it will be found upon examination of railroad tariffs 
that this discrimination is in force upon the same commodity in a 

aning degree in every city and town west of Brunswick, N. Dak., 
to Pacific coast terminals, yet Brunswick is nearer New York by 1,458 
miles than any Pacific coast terminal, 

May we count upon your support of Senate bill 313, which will cor- 
rect this situation? 

Very truly, Fours, W. S. McCrea, 
Chairman Freight Rate Committee. 

This is one of the things which I desire to complain of, as I 
understand the Interstate Commerce Commission permits this 
to be done, which must of necessity. have a tendency to build up 
the great centers and large interests at the expense of tlie inter- 
mediate territory and its business men, upon which we are de- 
pending to-day to feed these great centers and the world. 
Surely this sort of discrimination can not appeal to fair-minded 
people as being just and equal. No man enjoys being robbed 
under the same Constitution which says he shall not be, and 
that is exactly what has been the general practice for years 
past, under the system of private ownership of transportation. 
The same plan of operation applies to passenger fares, which 
is, of course, of much less importance to the country, as it only 
affects those who travel, while the question of freight rate 
affects all; but the same principle is involved in one as in the 
other. I can go down to the station here in this city to-day 
and buy a first-class railroad ticket from Washington to Chicago 
for the same money it would cost me to travel to a point 25 or 
50 miles this side of Chicago, on the same road and on the same 
train. Things of this nature are in accordance with the system 
of private ownership as it ists to-day. They are neither fair 
to the public nor to the s.ockholder, and in no sense do they 
eonform to justice; but discriminate in the interest of the more 


favored few. Other practices of privately owned railroads may 
be likened to a wheel within a wheel. Companies are bullt up 
by the managers, such as town-site companies, steamboat and 
ferry companies, trolley lines, wharves, and so forth. and various 
other business ventures of a like nature, which make the ma- 
nipulators rich at the expense of the stockholders and the public. 

The ordinary stockholder of a railroad knows just about as 
much concerning its management, in my judgment, and what 
they may expect next, as I know or you or anyone else. They 
are called upon to send their proxies to stockholders’ meetings 
to be voted, as many do not feel that they are justified, on ac- 
count of their small holdings, to spend money to attend these 
meetings. These proxies are voted by the manipulators of 
these railroads for whatever program they want to put through. 
And so, I submit to you, that it is not fair to the real owners of 
the railroads, the small stockholders, to not give this matter of 
Government ownership a very thorough trial when we have the 
power and right to do so, 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that the Congress of the 
United States desires to handle this great subject and go on 
record as not giving the people a fair test of this great question, 
and do not as yet believe it. Efficiency at the least possible 
expense to them is what the people of the country demand in 
transportation and what they are entitled to from us, as fur as 
we have the power to act, and surely with the unsettled condi- 
tions which will exist after the war is over, operation for a few 
months, as provided in the bill, would not give us a fair trial. I 
would rather turn the carriers back the next day after the war 
than set a fixed time when we must do so, for such a course would 
only add to our enormous expense without any chance for re- 
turns, and would not afford an opportunity to demonstrate the 
wisdom of Government management. 

The opponents of this amendment, and of the bill for that 
matter, will argue that public ownership of the transportation 
system of the country is directly contrary to the fundamental 
principles upon which this Government rests. That argument 
should have little weight, because, if we demonstrate that this 
important business can be handled to greater benefit for the 
people than it has been handled, such argument must naturally 
fall by the wayside, as it will. Again they argue that political 
influence will be a serious objection. Such conclusion, as well 
as the former, should have little consideration in the public mind, 
and they do not, because, if the railroads in the past have been 
handled by high-minded, public-spirited men as individual 
financial enterprises, as has been claimed, surely they would 
be handled by as equally high-minded and patriotic men on 
behalf of the Government, because in the one case undoubtedly 
we are forced to admit that they have been operated for personal 
profit while in the case of Government ownership no such claim 
could be advanced. Again, we admit, a necessity exists; other- 
wise Congress would not have given the President power to take 
over the transportation business of the country, and it did a 
wise thing when it gave him that power. Certainly, then, Con- 
gress should be willing to enact a law in which it can trust itself 
in saying when it would be best for the country to turn the rail- 
roads back to their original owners if ever. The transportation 
lines of the United States should be public highways for the 
use and benefit of all the public. They are the main arteries 
of trade and commerce, extending from one part of the country 
to the other, building up the country and making us a great 
Nation which loves liberty and equality, and these lines should be 
for the benefit of the public in all that the word implies. They 
should stand in the same relation to the public us does the public 
roadway upon which we travel every day. Is there anyone in 
this body who would permit the ordinary highways and roads of 
this country to be owned by corporations? No one would con- 
sider such a thing for a moment. How. then, can we best serve 
all the people should be our constant study with regard to these 
matters and be given our most careful and serious consideration 
before acting upon this important question. x 

One immense saving, which I can see in lessening the cost of 
operation of transportation companies by the Government would 
be to eliminate the thousands of highly paid officials, lobbyists, 
attorneys, and certain employees in various capacities, who nre 
a surplusage to actual needs and a dead load to the railroads 
themselves, costing millions of dollars each year. But this 
policy has grown up with the system, and they are unuble to 
change it. This item takes that much from stockholders and 


the public. If the opponents of this amendment are sure that 
Government ownership is wrong they should at least be fair 
enough to their constituents and themselves, who are vitally 
interested in this matter, to give it a chance to be fairly tried us to 
its practicability and to give the necessary time in order to do it, 
If we find, after a fair trial, that it would be a failure, I for one 
will acknowledge my mistake and vote to return these tram por- 
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tation companies to private ownership; but I first want a chance 
and a reasonable opportunity to be given in order that we may 
all know from practical experience and demonstration just what 
Government ownership would do for us. 

No question to-day, aside from the great conflict in which this 
country is now engaged, is of such importance to every man, 
woman. and child in America as is this question, because it 
directly affects every one in some way. The business man, the 
laboring man, the man on the farm, and the man in the factory 
all have been made to contribute from their daily labor some- 
thing unrighteously taken from them to sustain and perpetuate 
a system, which permits a few men to grow rich at the expense 
of the poor man and his family. 

We have taken, and will take, millions of our best young men 
from their homes, positions, and professions, depriving many of 
them of their best years for uccumulating savings for the com- 
forts of life when they are old, destroying in many cases the 
support of families, and send them into the ranks to uphold 
and preserve the Nation. Let us hope that bye and bye thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands will come back to us. We 
will thank God for that day. These men will then be forced to 
take up the battle of life anew. Do not you think we owe it to 
them to assist in starting them in civil pursuits again with the 
best possible economic chance we can give them? If you do, 
you should vote for this amendment. ‘Let us try the experi- 
ment fully and not tie the hands of the Government in this 
great undertaking and important matter before starting; and 
if we find it is best for all the people of this grand old U. S. A., 
not one of us would favor returning the transportation lines 
under Federal control to privaté hands. You would rather keep 
them and pay a reasonable and fair compensation to their pres- 
ent owners as soon as we could. 

Let me present what the representatives of over 2,000,000 
workmen say on this point, and I ask to have it inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The mutter referred to is as follows: 


To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United Ntates. 

Being fully cognizant of the seriousness of the crisis confronting our 
country and realizing the dangers besetting our liberties, it Is the hon- 
est, earnest desire of the railroad employees to give our full, loyal, and 
united support to our Government and to make certain, clear, and de- 
cixive the conclusion of our alms. Therefore we desire to make efect- 
ive all the agencies of the Government, and we fully ip vba that 
ti question of transportation Is one of the important factors at this 


mea 

While we are pledged to, and hereby reaffirm our pledge of, loyalty 
and whole-hearted support to our country, our Government, and our 
President during this war, we are aware of the seriousness of the 
situation that inevitably must follow immediately after the close of 
hostilities in the readjustment of conditions in the United States; and 
whereas the Government of the United States has, by proclamation of 
the President. assumed control of the transportation systems for the 

riod of the war, with which we are in accord, we believe that full 
ime should be given after the close of hostilities to enable just, fair, 
and tmpartial determination of the proper methods of adjustment of 
the rights and equities of the public, the owners of the transportation 
lines so takrn. and of the employees thereof; and as representatives of 
nearly 2.000.000 employees of the railroads of the United States we 
most earnestly and respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States not to fix a time limit at which the railroads must be turned 
back to private ownership, leaving this question for future determina- 
tion. and thereby giving ample time for the adjustment of matters 
growing out of the temporary control of same, with equal justice to all 
parties at interest. 


Very 1 

II. E. Wills, A. G. C. E. and national legislative representative 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; P. J. McNamara, 
vice president and national egislative representative 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers; 
W. M. Clark, vice president and national legislative re 
resentative Order of 3 Conductors; W. N. Doak, 
vice president and national legislative representative 


Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; A. G. arton, 
resident railway employees’ department, American 
‘ederation of Labor; Martin F. Ryan, grand president 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; J. 4. Frank- 


Un. president International Brotherhood of Boller 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America; 
F. J McNulty, president International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; James J. Hynes, president Amal- 
gamatea Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; J. W. Kline, 3 International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths and Helpers; Wm. H. Johnston, presi- 
dent International Association of Machinists. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I come 
from the great Middle West, where the people have been robbed 
by the railroads for so long that they consider it a matter of 
course, and Imve almost ceased to expect any relief, and I feel 
sure in speaking as I do, in so far as South Dakota Is con- 
cerned, that almost the entire country would desire that the 
question of Government ownership of railroads be most thor- 
oughly tested now. I am fully aware that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has tried to do its duty in relieving the 
people of this unjust burden. Its members have worked hard, 


diligently, and faithfully; but with the vast amount of work 
upon their hands, if one should take up personally the claim 
of any small shipper with the commission to-day, he should be 
young when he started in, for in the ordinary course he would 
be dead before a ruling was made and the provisions of such 
ruling had been carried out by the railroads. This is the first 
time in its history that the United States has ever had a chance 
to determine this question, and we will fail in our duty as the 
Representatives of the Nation and the several States if we 
hesitate to go thoroughly into the wisdom of it. 

I am a firm believer in the doctrine of letting the people 
know where you stand on any public question in order that you 
may have their advice and counsel. Viewing this subject as I 
do to-day I unhesitatingly desire to go on record as being a 
firm believer and an advocate of the principle of Government 
ownership of railroads, believing it to be for the best interests 
of all the people of the country and that it will bring to them 
great relief on all questions in which the past system of rail- - 
road management has entered into our business life. 

Mr. President, there is another great economic question in 
connection with this subject, as I see it, linked to it by natural 
conditions, and that is the great labor question. As I look at 
this subject, it has much to do with my conclusions relating 
to Government ownership. I can not see why it would not be 
one of the strongest factors in settling this great question, 
which could possibly be put into practice. I believe that it 
would go a long way toward solving this problem, and as I 
view it, the labor question is the next great and important 
question which we must face. So I ask you to think about 
this in connection with the subject matter now before us. 

As I have said, the management of the railroads has been 
taken over by the Government with the consent of the railjroud 
managers themselves, for which we are to pay into their treus- 
urles during the war a consideration based on respective rates 
of dividends during the three years ending June 30,1917. These 
managers doubtless knew, as we all do, that the roads had not 
been and could not be handled satisfactorily to the general 
public. At least they were not giving the public the con- 
veniences of travel heretofore enjoyed. Is it not that they may 
try to make Government control as unpopular as possible for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the people that if adopted in 
its entirety it would be a failure? Mr. President, I do not 
accuse the managers of the roads of having this object in view, 
but I will say to you that I would not be surprised had they 
considered this question fully, which, if successfully carried 
out, would tend to hinder the favorable consideration of this 
subject, which has constantly been growing in the minds of 
the people for a number of years. I have had a number of 
instances cited to me, from which I have arrived at the conclusion 
that this is possible. A Senator told me the other day that 
when he was coming down from New York there was no water 
in the Pullman car in which he was riding and that it was 
necessary for him to walk three cars ahead before he could get 
water with which to wash his hands and face. An agent at a 
small railway station in South Dakota, I learn, had his salary cut 
65 cents per day and the depot was ordered closed at 4.30 in 
the afternoon, after which hour each day no freight would be 
received for shipment. A number of other instances of similar 
character have been reported. My purpose in mentioning these 
small matters is to place conditions as I see them before you 
for consideration. 

There are many evil practices which a change in the policy 
of transportation ownership would affect and entirely elimi- 
nate in the country. There would be no pooling of stock; no 
dividing up of territory where railroads should be built by any 
gentlemanly agreements at the expense of millions of pro- 
ducers; no monopolization of stock to exploit it; no discrimi- 
natory rates; no bond issues for twice the cost of construction; 
no small stockholders fleeced out of their holdings through bank- 
ruptey proceedings; no fluctuation of stock to catch the suckers. 
These things would all be wiped off the slate and in their place 
would come stability of market values, equality of stockholders 
composed of all the people, just treatment for the many who 
have suffered greatly in the past, and the rights of all the 
people of this great, Republic. I will admit that it might hurt 
some; it might affect a few stock brokers; it might affect the 
great gambling centers of the country; it might compel some of 
the railroad manipulators and so-called great captains of indus- 
try to go at some kind of honest work; but those who have 
suffered long at their hands would not be apt to shed any 
teürs at the new order of things, and so I hope you will vote 
for this amendment, or one of like character, which does 
not fix any definite time in which the Government will be com- 
pelled to turn the roads back to their original owners. 
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In conclusion permit me to say, Mr. President, that I believe 
the provision contained in my amendment is fair and right, 
and by its adoption justice will have been done to all the 
people. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in the act spproved August 


29, 1916, the Army appropriation. bill of that year, Congress 
enacted the following provision: 


The President in time of war is em through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or 
systems of transportation or any part thereof, and to ze the same 


to the exclusion, as far as may be 


for the transf transportati f troops oan terial, aa eae 
‘or the er or on o ps, war ma and eq 
ment, or for such other p connected wi 


th the emergen as 
may be necdful or desirable. 7 


The emergency, however, to which Congress referred was 
the trouble with Mexico and the presence upon the borders of 
this Republic and the Republic of Mexico of a large number 
of American troops. Yet, because the language employed by 

Congress was general in its terms, two and a half years after 
the enactment of a provision which was intended to apply to 
an entirely different situation the President of the United 
States by proclamation undertakes to take control of and 
operate the entire railway system of the United States. 

I need not say that I share the very clear and forceful 
opinion expressed on this floor yesterday by the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNnvrerwoop] to the effect that the legisla- 
tion under which the President assumed to act not-only did 
not mean to authorize him to take the action he has taken, but 
was utterly and absolutely invalid if any railroad in this coun- 
try saw fit to resist it, because our Supreme Court in adjudica- 
tions that are unbroken has uniformly decided that Congress 
can not take over private property for public use without pro- 
viding for just compensation therefor in the act that authorizes 
the taking over, and no such provision as that was made in 
this act. It is therefore apparent that the railroads are not 
being taken over and have not been taken over against their 
will or without their consent. Indeed, no well-informed man 
will controvert the statement that the reasons for this action 
have not been primarily connected with this war and are largely 
if not almost entirely financial. 

It is true there has been congestion in the railway systems 
of the country, but how is that congestion to be relieved if the 
same men are to operate the railroads under Mr. McAdoo? It 
is true there has been some trouble about pooling and about 
traffic directions, but it was not necessary in order to cure 
either of those troubles to take over and operate the railroads 
of the country. Possibly without any additional law, probably, 
however, with some slight changes of statute law, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or any other tribunal that Con- 
gress wished to vest with the authority could be given the 
power to make these necessary pooling and trafie arrangements 
and directions without any necessity whatever for the Govern- 
ment to operate the railroad systems of the country. 

Mr. President, the real reason for this transaction, for the 
proclamation of the President of December 28, 1917, assuming 
to take control, assuming to operate the entire railroad systems 
of the country under this act of Congress more than two years 
ago, which was never drafted for any such purpose, is financial. 
Yet that reason is of such overwhelming strength that it can not 
fail to appeal to every one of us, and it will not fail to appeal 
to the country when the country understands it. 

The rallroads have a bonded debt maturing, according to the 
report of the committee, one hundred and eighty-eight million 
and odd thousands—hundreds of thousands—I will just read 
the millions—in 1918; $188,000,000, in round numbers, in 1919; 
$186,000,000 in 1920; and $440,000,000, nearly $441,000,000, in 
1921. 


Mr. President, it has been thought that because of the Goy- 
ernment demand for money to carry on the war and of the 
necessity to float the different issues of bonds that have been 
already floated and that must be floated in the future, the money 
market would not respond in a manner sufficient to enable these 

. railroads to meet these maturing obligations, and therefore that 
it was imperatively necessary that something should be done. 
That I readily concede, that reason I can understand, that situa- 
tion I think I can comprehend, but I submit. to the Senate and to 

` the country that it was not necessary to take the extreme step 

of taking over and operating the railroads of this country as a 

whole in order to provide for these debts. In so far as their 


operation is necessary to the conduct of the war, in so far as 
their operation is necessary to the movement of troops, sup- 
plies, and equipment, and things of all sorts that contribute to 
a suecessful prosecution of the war, undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment could have done ene or two things. It could either have 
advanced the money out of the Public Treasury in the shape of 
a loan, and that is what it is going to do anyhow, without taking 


over and operating the property, or it could, with just as much 
right and with just as much power and with just as much 
authority, have suspended, temporarily, the collection of these 
debts, as it suspends temporarily the collection of the debts of 
the soldiers or the sailors who are fighting for the flag. 

So, I say, when I come to consider this situation, my mind 
halts at the very threshold of this question upon the prelimi- 


nary question whether or not this taking over of the railroads - 


was necessary. If it was, in my judgment, necessary in order 
to adequately prosecute this war, I would unhesitatingly sup- 
port it as earnestly and uncompromisingly as I oppose the 
Government ownership and operation of railroads or any other 
form of private business. But, unless and until it is necessary, 
and unless and until that necessity is demonstrated to a reason- 
able degree to my mind, I find myself utterly unable to vote 
for a proposition that goes to this extreme before the neces- 
sity for it arises and before the justification for it can Le fairly 
and reasonably established. 

My disinclination to do that is enhanced by the fact that 
In the Lill itself provision is made, not that this Government 
ownership and operation—it amounts to temporary ownership, 
of course, and to technical operation at least—shall end with 
the war or within any reasonable period thereafter, say 90 
days or even 6 months—it did not take us 6 hours to take 
them over—but the bill provides that it shall take us 18 months 
to turn them loose. So if, by the grace of God, a just and 
honorable peace should come to this country, in common with 
the most of the balance of the world, in any reasonably near-by 
time, we would be still committed by this legislation to the 
uncertain and dangerous experiment—socialistic in its nature 
and, in my judgment, certain to prove destructive in its re- 
sults—of Government ownership and peration of the railroads 
of this country for a period of some two years, 1s suggested 
by the House bill, or 2 year and a half, as proposed by the 
Senate bill, even if peace came to-morrow. 

Another thing is an objection suggested in the able minority 
report of the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuaracrys]. 
By the way, let me say that Senator has given to this subject— 
although he does not approach it from exactly the angle and 
standpoint that I do—a consideration and n ability which 
commands not only my respect but my admiration. 

The Senator from Iowa made the point in his minority report 
that if this is to be done to strengthen the railroads of the 
country, to weather them over this financial sterm, to provide 
for them a money market to make up for the money market 
whieh they will lose by reason of the Government’s necessity, 
it is. manifestly unjust, wholly unfair to extend the benefits of 
such legislation to the strong and deny them to the weak. Are 
we only to take the big roads that are strong and earning money 
and weathering this gale better than anybody else and leave 
alone and unprotected the smaller and weak and helpless rail- 
roads? Does the rain fall on the just and the unjust alike? 
Does the statute work on the rich and the poor alike? Does the 
law apply to the big and the small alike? No; it is left with the 
President to do as he pleases, and already the Director has an- 
nounced that these smaller railroads will not be taken over, 
will not be given the benefit which this legislation intends to con- 
fer on thé railroad system as a whole. 

I understand—and I think I violate no personal confidence 
when I say it—that the distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, the junior Senator [Mr. Satrrn], who reports this bill, 
intends to offer an amendment to meet that situation and to treat 
all the railroads alike, when we come to the detailed considera- 
tion of the bill, and I intend to support it. I hope it will pass. 

Let me read, beeause it is short and compact, the observations 
of the Senator from Iowa on this subject. I am reading from 
his minority report: 

THE SHORT-LINE IXDEPEXNDENT COMPETITIVE ROADS. 

The President coustrues the act of 1916 to give him authority to 
take possession and te any railroad or any part of any railroad. 
During the * t was clearly indicated by the Director General 
that it was not urpose to take over all, or even many, of the 
short-line independ com tive roads. It is obvious that there 
are a large number of short-line roads which will not be affected by 
Government operation, and as to these nothing is said; but, on the other 
number comparatively short’ reads which 


hand, there are a la 
k. lines for trafic, and these roads will be ab- 


compete with the trun 
solutely destroyed if some arrangement is not made for their protection. 
While in a sense their operation by the Government may not be neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of the war— a 


And that may be said about the whole delectable scheme, by 
the way— 


they have all been built to give the communities which har J serve relief 
from the monopoly ef trunk lines. The welfare of the l ties through 
which they ss Is d dent upon their existence, and public interest 
demands their full and complete operation. their relations with the 
trunk lines are destroyed by the diversion of the traffic which they have 
heretofore carried the outcome is perfectly clear, When the war ends 
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and the big systems are restored these small, independent, competitive 
roads will fall into the hands of the great systems for substantially 
nothing. 

They will neither weather the traffic storms nor the financial 
gales that will fall upon them, and blow about them— 
It is probable that if these roads were taken over the liability which the 


Government assumes would not be materially, if at all, increased. but 
even if it is enhanced by a small amount the Government can well afford 


to take something from the exvessive compensation which it proposes to 


‘ 


guarantee to the big roads In order to save some of the little ones, 


Mr. VARDAMAN., May I interrupt the Senator from 
Georgia? 5 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The question I desire to ask the Senator 
is this: I will preface my remarks by saying that I am opposed 
to the maximum rates proposed to be paid to the trunk lines; 
but does the Senator think that Congress would be justified in 
taking over the short lines of rouds just in order to save the 
roads from bankruptcy? j iJ 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is what we are taking over the big 
ones for. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. We are taking over the big roads to serve 
the country, to curry on the war. and not to serve the railroads. 

Mr. HARDWICK, They can be required to serve now, and 
they dare not refuse. There is no use dodging the question. I 
know the Senutor is not trying to dodge it, but there is no 
need for anybody to try to dodge it. We are taking over the 
railroads because, in the opinion of the President and railroad 
people and a great many well-informed people, their financial 
interests require us to do it; they do not know how they are 
going to get the money. during the next two or three vears if 
the Government loans are to continue in order to enable this 
country to prosecute the war. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator really think that the 
purpose of the taking over of the roads is in the interest of the 
rouds? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That statement is, I think, unwarranted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Senator is entitled to his 
own opinion; but I will venture the statement that not one 
Senator out of ten will vote for this bill who in his heart be- 
lieves anything else. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I most assuredly can not agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not think it is the 
financial situation of the railroads that is at the bottom of this? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I would not charge the administration 
with that. Taking over the railroads by the Government for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of the railroads would, 
it strikes me, be indefensible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam not charging the administration with 
it. I say the situation that confronts the country is such that if 
we are to continue to float billion-dollar leans, three billion, five 
billion, or seven billion, or ten billion dollar loans. month after 
month and year after year, the money market will soon be in 
such a condition that something will have to be done if these 
agencies of transportation sre to operate and meet their in- 
debtedness. But I do not think it is necessary to take them 
over and operate them. I would rather lend them the money 
and let the owners operate the roads themselves than to do 
that. I would rather postpone the collection of their obliga- 
tions, just as we do with soldiers and sailors. Their operation 
is necessary to prosecute this war, and we have just as much 
power to do it in the one case as we have in the other. 

I admit that I am somewhut of an old-fashioned Democrat. 
My mind moves, conservatively. ulong settled lines. To me it is 
not necessurily true that what is is necessarily right; but to 
my mind it is necessarily true that you have got to show me 
that something you propose is better than the existing order 
before I am willing to make a change. I think that is sen- 
sible progress us well as common sense. Anyway. it is as 1 
view the question. To my mind, from the beginning of this 
war until the present moment. and I am afraid for some time 
yet. it seems to me that this country and its Government, its 
Congress, and its Executive—you notice I class them all to- 
gether—have made one colossal mistake, which runs through 
all our plans, through all our preparations, through all our 
legislation, and through all our executive and administrative 
acts. What is that mistake? That mistake is that on the 
threshold of a great war that is to try American strength and 
that is to test American vitality, that is to challenge American 
power, we have undertaken ta reverse every process of thought 
and action and feeling and sentiment that have animated our 
people and have made this country great und strong and power- 
erful and rich and mighty among the nations of the world. 


It seems to me that it would be just as foolish if a strong man, 


Se eee ee eee 


changes we have not ye 


the vigor and strength of whose manhood is approved. when 
called upon to face the physical test of his life in mortal combat 
with a foe, it may be with naked hands, should undertake to 
reverse all the processes of his life that have made him strong 
in the few weeks that he was training for the fight. 

Ah, Senators, there can be no doubt, in my mind at least, that 
you would find a greater America, a stronger America, a more 
efficient America, a more united America in soul. in spirit. in 
thought, in action, in word, and in deed, if you would pay some 
regard to the processes by which our national life hus developed, 
if you would pay some regard to the old-fashioned principles, 
if you would utilize the strength that has come to us naturally, 
if you would quit trying to combat Prussian autocracy across 
the seas by establishing in America among her free people an 
autocracy that is little Uifferent from the autocracy over there. 

What is the remedy? Whenever you find something that 
hurts, whenever you find some place where the shoe pinches, 
instead of going back to the old doctrines of individualism. to 
the sacred doctrines of democracy and of Americanism alike, 
vou jump at once to the conclusion that you can only success- 
fully combat private monopolies, that you admit your im- 
potency to destroy or control, by establishing in their lieu public 
monopolies that are hardly more tolerable and certainly little 
less dlefensibie. 

For one I do not believe in it; for one I am opposed to it; for 
one I um willing to require the railroads, the stenmboats, and 
everybody in this country to do all that is neeced to furnish and 
supply the troops to wage and prosecute this war: but I say 
you can do that without taking over a tremendous task like the 
Government ownership of railroads or the Government opera- 
tion of railroads. That is not necessary, or it would not be 
necessary under any circumstances, except now and then, when 
a railroad broke down or some part of the system failed, if that 
should happen; and I do not think that is likely to occur. 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest, with admiration 
for his facility of expression, for his brilliancy of rhetoric. and 
for his cogency of logic to my warm personal friend. the dis- 
tinguished Senator from IIIinois [Mr. Lewis], in his disserta- 
tion this morning. He leaped from continent to continent. from 
one plinetary system to another, from universe to universe, 
from the North Pole to the Equator, in his discussion of this 
question, and yet every leap brought us to a more attractive 
stuge of the journey and to a more entertaining portion of the 
distinguished Senator's admirable speech. 

The thing that impressed me most was what the Senator said 
about the destruction of our dual system of government; about 
the concentration of power, not only here in Washington, and 
the Senator might have said, but also in the hands of one man, 
at the expense of the several State governments. Gh, my heart 
bled, Mr. President, as the distinguished Senator saug that 
mournful dirge over the tomb of the States; and I want to suy 
to you in sober carnestness, in a spirit of alarm, that he is 
right. During a service in this Capitol, now approaching its 
sixteenth year, I have seen the steady march of these tremen- 
dous powers, of this centralizing, unifying, autocratic power. I 
have seen it mareh by leaps and bounds, unchecked and unim- 
peded, through every administration during which T have been 
serving here; but I must confess that it is with the deepest sor- 
row and the most profound regret that I have seen it more 
terribly accelerated during this administration than during any 
other, and that, too. long before this war begun. 

Are the States defunct? Is the Government.that we love, 
that our fathers founded. that Jefferson framed, that Madison 
planned, that Monroe philosophized about. dend. and does a new 
America, no longer a dual confederated Republic, but a single 
great Nation, headed by a single great Chief, whose power is 
greater to-day than that of any potentate on this earth, cer- 
tainly. at least. among civilized nations, stand before us? Sen- 
ators, I hope not. I fear that if that day shall ever come. it 
will prove fatal to the liberties of the Republic. To prove to 
you that this jeremiad is not so much a personal view of mine, 
I want to read to you what a distinguished American really 
thinks on this great question, or at least what he once thought 
on this great question. Let me quote from one of his books: 


If the jealousies of the Colonies and of the little States which sprang 
out of them had not obliged the makers of the Constitution to leave 
the greater part of legal regulation in the hands of the States, it 
would have been wise, it would even have been necessary, to invent 
such a division of powers as was actually agreed upon. It is not, at 
bottom, a question of sovereignty or of any other political abstrac- 
tlon; it is a question of vitality. Uniform regulation of the economic 
conditions of a vast 8 and a various people like the United 
States would be mischievous, If not impossible. 

The statesmanship which really attempts it is premature and un- 
wise. Undoubtedly the recent economic development of the country, 
particularly the development of the last two decades. has obliterated 
many boundaries, made many interests national and common which 
antil our own day were separate and local; but the lines of these great, 
clearly traced or studiously enough con- 
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sidered, To distinguish them and provide for them is the task which 
is to test the statesmanship of our generation; and it is already plain 
. that, great as they are, these new combinations of interest have not yet 
one so far ss to make the States mere units of local government. 
Lot our legal consciente merely, but our practical interests as well, 
call upon us te discriminate and be careful, with the care of men who 
handle the vital stuff of a great constitutional government. 

The United States are not a single, homogeneous community. In 
spite of a certain superficial sameness which seems to impart to Ameri- 
cans a common type and point of view, they still contain communities 
at almost every 8 of development, illustrating in their social and 
economic structure almost every modern variety of interest and preju- 
dice, following occupations of every kind, in climates of every sort that 
the Temperate Zone affords. ‘This variety of fact and condition, these 
substantial economic and social contrasts, do not in all cases follow 
State lines: They are often contrasts between region and region 
rather than between State and State. But they are none the less real, 
and are in many instances permanent and ineradicable. 

It would be fatal to our political vitality really to strip the States 
of their powers and transfer them to the Federal Government. It can 
not be too often repeated that it has been the privilege of separate 
development secured to the several regions of the country by the Con- 
stitution, and not the privilege of separate development only, but also 
that other more fundamental privilege that lies back of it, the privilege 
of independent local opinion and individual conviction, which has given 
speed, facility, vigor, and certainty to the processes of our economic 
and political growth 

To buy temporary case and convenience for the performance of a few 
great tasks of the hour at the expense of that would be to pay too 
great a price and to cheat all generations for the sake of one. 

Those words are worthy of the pen of Thomas Jefferson him- 
self. Thomas Jefferson never wrote with more clearness, with 
more vigor, and with more strength-of the blessings of local self- 
government, as handed down to us from our English forbears. 
Those words came from the pen of Woodrow Wilson, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. May God keep him, in this hour of 
his responsibility, steadfast to the faith that he once professed 
and which is vital to the tife and safety of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I can not support this bill. I would do so if I 
thought there was no other way to preserve the railroads of 
this country in all their vigor for the use of the Government in 
this hour of its national trial; but, convinced as I am that it 
could have been done in a much better way, in a much easier 
way, and that it can yet be done in both a better way and an 
easier way—of course, I speak only for myself; Senators who are 
not so convinced will, I can quite understand, support this bill, 
even if their general ideas are in accord with mine—but laboring 
under the convictions that I have expressed to you, it will be 
impossible for me to vote for a bill that I regard as wholly un- 
necessary and as equally unwise. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, every phase of the subject 
matter under consideration has been so completely and ex- 
haustively discussed by Senators who have preceded me that I 
deem it almost a matter of supererogation for me to have any- 
thing whatever to say upon this bill. On account of the limited 
time fixed by the rule of the Senate I shall speak but briefly, in- 
dulging perhaps in the discussion of general principles and leav- 
ing the details of the measure to be treated by the able Senators 
in charge of the bill. 

I have listened with interest unabated to the able speeches 
that have been delivered by learned Senators upon the pending 
measure. Its magnitude and the far-reaching importance of the 
problem have called forth their best efforts, which are illuminat- 
ing contributions to the legislative literature of America. It has 
been particularly interesting to observe the learned Senators who 
chose to travel the old beaten path of political orthodoxy, spice 
their arguments with new thoughts, employ unusual phrases, 
and use language which gave a trite old issue the appearance of 
a new plan. Other able Senators, playing the rôle of protago- 
nists, have essayed to wander into the field of imagery and 
speculation, pictured in vivid colors conditions which will pre- 
vail throughout the world when their theory shall be tested and 
approved, and when the storm clouds shall have drifted away 
and the sunlight of peace again fill this war-cursed world. 

While I have enjoyed and cheerfully acknowledge myself the 
debtor of the distinguished Senators for the great speeches deliv- 
ered on this question—speeches well worthy of the Senate in its 
best days—I wish particularly to pay the tribute of my gratitude 
and approval to the learned junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], the affluence of whose eloquence and the cogency of 
whose logic touched the high-water mark of senatorial de- 
bate, and will, I am sure, cause a feeling of despair to overcome 
those who may follow him in the discussion of this great prob- 
lem. The soundness of his argument, the breadth of vision, the 
accuracy of his logical processes made captive the judgment 
of his listeners and commanded my heartiest approval. He has 
blazed the way that the progressive statesmanship of America 
will follow, and although he stands with a small group of states- 
men about him to-day, the doctrine he so eloquently announces 
will within a few years, I trust, become the faith of an enlight- 
ened Nation. 

Mr. President, the marked distinguishing difference between 
the man of genius and the ordinary plodding, slow-thinking in- 


dividual whose mind is filled with the undigested thoughts and 
facts of others, is, the man of genius is able to dip into the 
future as far ns human eye can see; is able to stand within 
the shadow of the evening and look beyond the night into the 
morro , and with trance-prophetie eyes read the finished story 
and contemplate with pleasure the consummation of the cen- 
turies while the plodder sees and understands only the things of 
to-day. It is the difference between true greatness and groveling* 
mediocrity, r 

Mr. President, the world is passing through a period of 
change—mutations and multiplied mutations follow in rapid 
succession. Things are happening to-day with a suddenness and 
passing on with such velocity, the slow-thinking person can only 
stand and wonder what is coming next. 

War is the pregnant womb of perplexing problems which issue 
forth with fearful fecundity, and the attempted solution of which 
will lead the statesman in his investigations into all the avenues 
and ramifications of human actualities. The old landmarks 
have been torn down. The buoys that marked the channel of the 
sea have been swept from their anchorage by the storm of a 
world-wide conflict. There is no tried rule, no tested formula, 
and no friendly milepost to guide us along to the sure and 
better way. 

We have entered new fields, adopted a new diplomacy, altered 
our relations, changed our attitude to the nations of the world, 
23 we have maintained since the birth of the Republic. 

e — 

y New conditions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

Never in the history of mankind was there so great a need 
or so pressing a demand for the services of great, wise, and 
good statesmen as now. We need men of courage and intellect— 
men morally and mentally strong. We need men of independence 
of thought, of ripe statesmanship and great learning, to meet 
and solve the onrushing, untried issues that confront us. We 
realize that “he is next to God whom reason and not passion 
impels,” who is able at all times to preserve his moral equilibrium 
and mental poise, to serve the public although it may involve a 
personal sacrifice, and who will spurn with contumely the op- 
portunities that lend to personal aggrandizement or private 
pecuniary fortune at the public expense—men who, after weigh- 
ing the facts in all circumstances, will be able to shape their 
conduct so as to square it with patriotic discretion. It is a 
time to pause, to look and listen—to move cautiously, but to 
move. Heroic action above all things is required at this time. 
The steady light of popular judgment is needed as never be- 
fore to illuminate the strange, shadowed roads over which we 
must travel. I have always believed that in the multitude of 
counsel there is wisdom. It is, therefore, in my judgment, im- 


‘portant in these unusual times to have the utmost freedom of 


speech, freedom of thought, and freedom of action. 

I have infinite faith in the saving grace of the honesty and 
patriotism of the American people. And I know the most dan- 
gerous class of men in this Republic, be they in private life or 
publie station, are the egotistical, self-satisfied, self-worshiping, 
intolerant individuals who have no conception of their own 
limitations. 

Torquemada was doubtless an honest man; he was sincere; 
he felt that his life was consecrated to the service of the 
Savior of mankind. He held to the view that men think and 
believed as they would and not os they must, and therefore he 
believed it were better to subject a finite creature to the most 
cruel punishment in order to save that creature from infinite 
damnation. I have no doubt that he thought that the auto dafe 
was a divine ceremony. And yet, in the light of modern civili- 
zutlen, who will defend its barbarities? 

The effort to muzzle the press and the manifest disposition 
on the part of a few to intimidate private individuals who dare 
express their honest thoughts regarding their Government and 
the conduct of their hired public servants are so utterly at 
variance with the genius of our institutions that it ought not 
to be tolerated in this Republic for a moment. 

Mr. President, men and women born of free Caucasian par- 
ents will not long remain calm and quiescent under such re- 
straint. You can not make an American white man a subject 
in one generation; but if you could, it would be disastrous to 
free institutions. Such things will be looked upon by the wise 
and patriotic men and women in America in the years to come, 
when reason resumes its sway, with a deep sense of humilin- 
tion and regret. We have already seen the evil effects of an un- 
warranted censorship. The exigencies of war necessarily bring 
about a change in our Government which amounts almost to a 
change of polity. I agree with Dean Swift,“ that it may pass 
for a maxim in state that the administration can not be placed in 
too few hands nor the legislature in too many.” And this is espe- 
cially true in time of war. There must be concentration of 
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power. But it is possible to concentrate too much power even 
in time of war, powers that will ultimately, if not properly hedged 
about with limitations, overthrow Republican principles and 
destroy Democratic policies, especially if the powers thus con- 
ferred are conferred upon bureaus or individuals in whose- own 
conceit there is no idea of the limitation of their own mentality. 

There has been but one infallible man thut ever lived upon 
this earth, and he was crucified 2,000 years ago. And he was 
crucified by the spiritual bigot, the mental coward—the servile 
tool of despotic power. 

Hero worship has been the cause of more people losing their 
liberties than any other one error into which man has fallen. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty to-day just as much as it 
was when Patrick Henry fired the hearts of the colonists more 
than one and a quarter centuries ago with the dramatic statement, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” I believe in the composite 
wisdom of the masses. It is my judgment that all the people 
have more sense, and I would rather trust their conclusions and 
feelings in the matter of legislating for their benefit than to 
trust the judgment or the logical processes of any one man or 
coterie of men. The most just and rational laws written upon 
the statute books are public opinion crystallized. Public opinion 
is the salubrious salt breeze that neutralizes the poisonous 
ellluvia which rises from the miasmatic swamps of political 
corruption. As the persistent blowing of the winds from the 
southwest create that mysterious current in the sea known as 
the Guif Stream which carries into the very heart of the Arctic 
the genial cordial climate of the Tropics, so public sentiment aris- 
ing from the attrition of ideas, the friction of suggestion, the 
exchange of experiences in everyday affairs of men and 
women create an influence that moves irresistibly to the Cap- 
itol of the Nation, and there, if the statesmen are wise, will 
find crystallization in publie statutes, statutes which will par- 
take of the moral qualities and intellectual acquirements of the 
people and will therefore be responsive to their private and pub- 
lic necessities. The future of this Republic depends upon the 
honesty, the fearlessness, the patriotism, and the intelligence of 
the individual men and women who compose the citizenship of 
the Naticn. It is an influence that the statesmen can not with 
prudence ignore. It is dangerous to overlook it. 

Mr. President, the pending bill has for its purpose the render- 
ing.of a great service to the world at this particular time. 
I commend most heartily the prudence and wisdom of the 
erudite Chief Executive in taking over the railroads of the 
United States for the purpose of expediting and facilitating 
the movement of troops and munitions of war and at the same 
time carrying on the commerce of the Nation. I believe the 
end so necessary to be reached will be attained by this extraordi- 
nary step. 

It is my deliberate judgment that the most important and dif- 
cult problem which we have to solve in winning this war is the 
matter of land and ocean transportation. In carrying out this 
great undertaking I shall esteem it a privilege as well as a 
patriotic duty to give the President my most cordial support in 
the performance of the great function which he has assumed. In 
addition to the advantage which the American people will derive 
from the President's action in this behalf, I hope and believe 
it will lead finally to Government ownership and Government 
operation of the railroads of the entire country. It will afford 
a practical test of the theory I have long approved. To my 
mind, Government ownership of these essential publie utilities 
will come when the American people realize that governments 
are made for men rather than men for governments. It will 
come as surely as right shall triumph over wrong and truth 
prevail against error. 

The cruel cupidity of the conscienceless few who have con- 
trolled the press, the molders of public thought, are responsible 
for its failure of consummation years ago. 

These views I have entertained for many years, and therefore 
I shall watch with great interest the process and the fruition 
of a cherished hope. But however much I desire to see the 
Government become the possessor of all the railroads, I am 
opposed to any legislation of that character being enacted at this 
time. Indeed, Mr. President, I shall oppose any legislation of u 
permanent character at this time, because I do not think the 
publie mind is really sane. The whole world is daft, crazed 
with a blood lust, and the greed for gain has poisoned the hearts 
of our people. Let us enact legislation necessary to meet the 
present emergencies, and after the war is over we may then with 
safety undertake the difficult task of building for the future. 

A fevered brain is a veritable Pandora’s box of perplexities, 
and I would not open that box now. My investigations into the 
shipbuilding industries of the United States, the Hog Island 
infamy, for instance, together with the question of the shortage 
of coal and scarcity of sugar, have led me into the various fields 


of industry and governmental war enterprises, and it is a 
lamentable fact, which I state with regret and shame for my 
fellow countrymen. I find the slimy trail of the serpent of 
greed. somewhere in all the preparations for war. 

There seems to have grown up on the part of some a passion 


for plunder and an insatiable greed for graft. We find that 
men of proininence in high finance—men who were loudest in 
teir demands for “ preparedness” a few years ago, who paid 
for the bunting that decorated the houses, paid for the flags 
that were flaunted in the air by the hired claquers, paid for the 
bands that led the“ preparedness” parade; these men who were 
loudest in their denunciation of the Members of Congress who 
dared to insist that a fair share of the war profits be devoted 
to paying the expenses of the war—the same hypocritical, 
lying plutocratic patriots for perquisites wrap themselves in 
the American flag and with the words of patriotism upon their 
mendacious lips would rob the Government in contracts or other- 
wise and thereby impose burdens upon posterity that will bring 
squalor to the home of the laborer and shadow the future 
of the children of the toilers yet unborn with blighting poverty, 
frustrated ambitions, and commit them to lives of dull, debasing 
drudgery. Down all the stretches of hell to its last gulf there 
z nothing more shocking to the moral sensibilities of a patriotic 

Mr, President, I realize that war is expensive; expensive in 
blood, expensive in treasure. I understand as one who has 
contributed personally to the toll this brutal business demands— 
I know that war means sacrifice, self-abnegation, patriotice en- 
deavor, the noblest qualities of the human soul. I understand 
it means all that and more; it arouses the most brutal instincts 
of the human race. r 

I believe in doing justice to the man who sows, and I insist 
also upon the maintenance of the rights of the man who reaps. 
I believe it is just as wrong to rob the railroad magnate or the 
railroad corporation as it is to rob the engineer or the fireman 
or the patient toiler who lays the track. My only desire is that 
justice be done, and I am quite earnestly of the opinion that it is 
as wrong to rob the laborer as it is to rob the eapitalist. 

Now, in the matter of compensating the railroads for services 
which they are to render under Government control, I can not 
apprehend, I can not follow, the mental or moral processes of the 
men who would urge that they be especially paid for their serv- 
ices to their country or for the use of their property in this great 
emergency. There is no divinity that hedges about railroad 
securities. I am unable to find anything sacred about railroad 
bonds or railroad stocks that would entitle them to be preferred 
or favored in the way of securing larger dividends than other 
forms of property. 

I had a letter a few days ago from a young man telling me 
he had to give up a profitable grocery business because his coun- 
try called him to arms. He had no one to whom he could trust 
the management of his business while he is in the Army, so he 
sold it at a sacrifice, and went forth to do and, if need be, to die 
in defense of the flag. 

Another young man, a farmer in my State, with a wife and 
little child, who owns a small farm, was conscripted. There was 
a searcity of labor in that community. He could not rent his 
place and he was unable to employ labor to cultivate it. So he 
wrote to me that the prospects were that the land would He 
fallow for the next year, but the brave, patriotic fellow gave it 
all up and left his loving wife and child to the tender care of 
relatives and friends and went forth in response to his country’s 
call. The Government has not taken any thought or granted 
nny especial protection or exemption to men of that character 
and it is not expected that the Government should do more than 
it has done. But the railroads are to be shown special favors— 
they are permitted to make and enjoy the same average profits 
they made during the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, the fattest years 
in the life of the railroad business in America. While everybody 
else is called apon to make the supreme sacrifice, these corpora- 
tions for profit are to enjoy the favors of normal times. I am 
told, Mr. President, that this policy must be pursued with refer- 
ence to corporations—that they must have dividends upon their 
stock during the war or they will not play the game. If that be 
true, it is lamentable, for the Republic is in a desperate strait 
when the corporations must be hired to perform their patriotie 
duty to the Nation in time of war by money wrung from the tax- 
payers of the realm and the soldiers conscripted to defend the 
flag. I hope the corporations will not maintain that attitude 
to this Government. If they should, I shall be the last man 


with my vote to humor such a eriminal caprice or temporize 
with such indefensible greed for gain, and I will not consent 
that Congress shall by its vote indorse such a policy. 

No, Mr. President, I can not understand the reasoning of 
Senators which leads them to that conclusion to which the 
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committee bill brings us. When the able and learned Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] talks of “stabilizing values of rail- 
road securities” by the payment of undeserved dividends; he 
seems to forget that the extension of favors of this character 
to the railroads will be a gross, palpable, and inexcusable injus- 
tice to the men who compose the Army and their families and 
loved ones at home who must pay the taxes from which the 
dividends shall be taken. I believe the railroads ought not to 
have the profits that they would ordinarily make under war con- 
ditions after they shall have made the sacrifices that other in- 
dustries and all the people have suffered. But they are entitled 
to no more. The maxim, Equal and exact justice to all and 
special privileges to none,” is the rule that ought to guide the 
statesman in the performance of the functions of his place, and 
especially in the treatment of this question. But it is urged 
that if we do not provide that the President may contract with 
the railroads for the dividends permitted in this bill that the 
railroads will go into the courts and after protracted litigation 
get a judgment against the Government for the use of their 
property which, it is urged, may be more than the maximum 
fixed in this bill. I do not believe anything of the kind pos- 
sible. I do not believe that any judge or jury, with judicial 
knowledge of the conditions as they are would ever hold that 
the railroads were entitled to normal profits in abnormal times. 
The judgment of the court will be rendered upon facts and con- 
‘ditions that prevail at the time the Government incurred the 
liability and the reward of the railroads will be fixed by the 
average profits which other industries and other people received, 
For the railroads to ask for more would be the acme of injustice. 

It is said that the saving under the Cummins resolution is 
small—only a couple hundred million dollars, an inconsequential 
amount. Mr. President, if that be true, if the amount is so small, 
the railroads ought not to demand it. On the other hand, the 
taxpayers of this country, who have borne the heavy burden of 
taxation until it has created “set fast” upon their tired backs, 
will be glad to receive any concession in the way of lightening 
the load, however small it may be. I am going to vote for the 
Cummins amendment and I hope sincerely it may be agreed to 
by the Senate. I believe that it comes more nearly dealing out 
justice to all parties concerned—to the railroads and the tax- 
payers alike, And, Mr. President, may I be permitted to say 
in conclusion that it is my deliberate judgment that if we would 
bring all the people of America to the support of the Government 
with enthusiasm, verve, and deathless determination to win this 
war nothing will contribute more to bring about that great de- 
sideratum than to impress the public mind—the man who 
toils—with the fact that we are not playing favorites; that 
equal and exact justice to all shall be done, alike to the rich and 
the poor, the weak and the strong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, from this time forward until 6 p. m. of this evening argu- 
ments by Senators will be confined to 10 minutes each upon the 
bill and any amendment offered thereto. The bill is in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash, Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Kellogg. vorman moot 
Cummins Kendrick Owen Sterling 
Curtis Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
Dillingham King Phelan Thomas 
Fletcher Knox Pittman Tillman 
France Lewis Poindexter Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Lod Pomerene Trammell 
Gallinger M mber Ransdell Underwood 
Gronna McKellar Robinson yardaman 

e McLean Saulsbury Warren 
Harding McNary Shafroth Watson 
Hardwick Myers Sheppard Williams 
Hitchcock Nelson Sherman Wolcott 
Johnson, New Shields 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] by reason of illness, 

Mr. MYERS. On account of the continued illness of my col- 
league [Mr. Warsa], he is unable to be present. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce for the day the absence of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], caused by personal illness. I ask 
to have this announcement apply to future roll calls. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 


tor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] offers an amendment, which will. 


be stated by the Secretary. 


The Secretary. On page 2, line 17, at the end of the sentence, 
after the word “included,” it is proposed to insert a colon 
and the following words: 

Provided, That the standard return to any such carrier whose average 
rate of net income to capial stock for the years aforesaid has been 
more than 5 per cent shall not exceed the net railway operating income 
for the calendar year 1917 after deducting therefrom the amount avail- 
able out of 8 for investment and surplus: Provided further, 
That the last preceding limitation shall not be employed so as to reduce 
the net income (above all operating expenses, taxes, interest, and all 
other fixed charges) of any such carrier below the amount required to 
meet each year the regular dividend accruals on all capital stock out- 
standing December 31, 1917. ‘The surplus over and above the standard 
return as 80 computed shall be paid into the revolving fund hereafter 
created, and such part thereof as may be necessary shall be used in 
additions, betterments, and extensions to said property. All of said 
property constructed out of or pumchased by the same shall belong to, 
and shall be held in trust for, the public, and no return to any railway 
company shall ever be paid thereon, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if Senators will give me their 
attention, I will adhere strictly to the issue presented in the 
amendment just offered. 

I have already at considerable length expressed my views 
with regard to the standard proposed in the bill; and I have 
already laid before the Senate with fullness, and I hope with 
accuracy, what the standard proposed in the bill will do for the 
railroads which are affected by the amendment I have offered. 
I do not intend to repeat the argument I made with regard to 
the effect of the bill as it is upon these roads. 

The amendment which I have offered affects 86 of the more 
than 1,000 railroads in the United States. It does not affect 
any others. As to all the remaining roads and systems the 
compensation remains precisely as it is proposed in the bill. 

For instance, this amendment does not affect any ronds in 
New England except two small ones. It does not affect the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, or the Boston & Maine, or 
others of a similar character that I might mention. It affects 
two small railroads in New England. It does not include such 
roads as the Erie, the Southern, the Rock Island, the Chiengo & 
Alton, the Great Western, the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the St. Louis & San Francisco, the Denver 
& Rio Grande, or the Western Pacific; and I might mention a . 
great many others, but it is unnecessary. I want the Senate to 
understand that I have segregated, for the application of my 
amendment, 86 roads which are named in the table which was 
appended to my remarks the other day. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give the names of the two 
roads in New England that are affected? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My recollection is that the Maine Central 
and the Central of New England are the two roads that would 
be slightly affected by the amendment I have offered. 

My statement with respect to the guaranteed income of these 
86 roads has not been controverted, nor can it be controverted. 
because I simply laid before the Senate the results of an in- 
vestigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission—an investi- 
gation made entirely, I assume, from a disinterested standpoint, 

The roads in the eastern district affected by the amendment, 
which under the standard of the bill will have a net income of 
from 6 to 600 per cent, have an average net income upon capital 
stock of 11.48 per cent. The roads in the southern district 
within my amendment having a net income of from 53 to 50 
per cent average 12.37 per cent. The roads in the western dis- 
trlet coming within the amendment with net incomes as com- 
pared with their capital stock of from 6 to 160 per cent average 
9.96 per cent. The purpose of my amendment is to reduce this 
net income, and as compared with the standard return proposed 
in the bill, the aggregate reduction in the eastern district will 
be $65.205,667, the reduction in the southern district will be 
835.659.207, and the reduction in the western district will be 
$72,209,538—a total of $173,000,000 for the 86 systems which I 
have named—and it will be understood, of course, that this is a 
reduction of the annual compensation of that amount. 

Now, with regard to the amendment. I have taken as the 
basis of the amendment the best year which these roads have 
ever had in all the history of transportation, I have taken 
as a further maximum the earnings for the year 1917. The 
amendment provides that from the net operating income which 
the bill proposes to guarantee to these roads there shall be de- 
ducted in each case the amount of earnings available for invest- 
ment and surplus. That is, after the road has paid all its ex- 
penses of every kind, has paid its interest, has paid its taxes, 
has paid its dividends, that then the amount which is available 
for investment—that is, capital investment—and the amount 
which is available for surplus shall be deducted from the stand- 
ard return or from the operating income in order to reach the 
guranteed amount which the Government proposes for these 
companies. But in order to make the conclusion beyond attack 
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the amendment proceeds to say that in no event shall the 
guaranteed return be less than sufficient to pay the customary 
dividends of the roads named in the amedment. 

I shall not pretend to read the customary dividends, for my 
time will soon expire. It is sufficient to say that the New 
York Central has customarily paid 5 per cent, the Pennsylvania 
6 per cent. I think the Baltimore & Ohio 6 per cent, the Chicago 
& North Western 7 and 8 per cent—one upon preferred stock 
and one upon common—the Northern Pacific. I think, 7 per cent. 
the Great Northern 7 per cent, the Union Pacific, I think, 8 per 
cent. lust year 10 per cent. and the Southern Pacific a like 
amount. I am simply instancing these things, Mr. President, to 
show that my amendment does not reduce the guaranteed return 
or Income below the amount that these companies will require 
to pay every expense that can possibly be charged to them, and 
then pay the dividends which they have paid in times that are 
past; and any suggestion that under such a guaranty the stocks 
and bonds of these companies will not be fortified and strength- 
ened and maintained in the market is purely imaginary. 

I listened with profound interest to the brilliant eulogy pro- 
nounced upon railways and railway management by the distin- 
guishetl Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Some of it is 
very well founded. With some of it I could not agree. But 
what then? I care not how high may be the pedestal upon which 
we lift these heroes of the past—whut has that to do with the 
question of compensation? It has no more to do with the fair 
value of these properties, or the fair value of the use of these 
properties. than the flowers that bloom in the spring. 

I listened with emotion to the pathetic reference of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] to the great 
army of widows and orphans who own the railroads of the 
United States. I shall not pause to inquire just how extensive 
an interest the widows and orphans have in the railway prop- 
erty of this country, or how influential they are in its manuge- 
ment. Let us grant it all. Let us grant that they own the 
railways; that all the orphans and all the widows are deeply 
concerned and deeply affected by what we do here—what then? 
I am no more in favor of giving a widow or an orphan an unfair. 
unjust, excessive compensation than I am in favor of giving u 
railway corporation or a millionaire an unjust or an excessive 
compensation. It is all wide of the mark.. There have been 
drawn into this debate thousands of unrelated und immaterial 
conditions which ought not to be remembered when we are con- 
sidering this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has expired: i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presiđent, while we are talking some- 
what irrelevantly about things that are in themselves compara- 
tively insignificant, 1 rend in the cloakroom a moment ago an 
editorial! from the New York Times of February 20, entitled 
“Lloyd-George triumphs again.” It is tribute to that brilliant 
Welshman and a tribute to the war spirit and unity of action of 
the allied forces. I want the Secretary to read it as a part of 
my remarks before I go any further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. rs 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LLOYD-GEORGE TRIUMPHS AGAIN. 


Our system of government organization has this advantage over the 
British system of ministerial responsibility, that we escape the peril of 
enforced changes of administration in the midst of war. We are not 
confronted by the grave risk of the transfer of power from one sct of 
men to another, from one 1 7 to another, at a time when the whole 
power of the Nation, of all the parties and of ah the propie, must de 
exert. 1, without any hindrance from political squabbles, for the over- 
throw of the enemy. Our President, our Senators. our Congressmen 
are elected at fixed dates, not subject to change because of any vote of 
want of confidence in Congress, while the overthrow of a British 
ministry 3 an appeal to the country through a general elec- 
tion of members of the House of Commons. In time of war, at least, 
our system has many e ope 

Happily Mr. Lloyd-Geor; s again baffied those who would like to 
displace him, and he has delivered the United Kingdom from the very 
serlous embarrassment of either a general election or of a change of 
ministry at this moment. By his explanation in the House of Tom: 
mons yesterday of the resolve secrete taken at Versailles he retains 
the confidence of the House and of the country. We hope that con- 
fidence in him bas been confirmed, really strengthened. It is dis 
tasteful to many old-fashioned conservatives that a man of his earlier 
political professions should hold the chief post of power, but Lloyd- 
sect ge has been a mighty instrument of war for the British Em re 
and his countrymen know it. While Americans would wish to refrain 
from any expressions of tisanship or any undue partiality in British 
politics it is undoubtedly true that the overthrow of the British 
ministry, of which Lloyd-George is at the head, would be regarded here 
with no little apprehension His extraordinary !ntellectual force, his 
power in organization and direction, as well as the capacity he has 
shown in declarations of policy for the prosecution of the war, have 
won for him our confidence. e are glad that be retains the confi- 
dence of the British ple, which is very much more important. 

The prime minister's explanation ot the decisions taken at Versailles 
is Ke simple; it is w much what was expected; the facts were, 
indeed, already pretty well known. In establishing a central authority 
“to coordinate the strategy of the allies,” the war council merely accom- 
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plished the general desire, including America, as Mr. Lloyd-George 
pointed out. It ts grati g to know that 1 principle bad 
the unanimous assent of the members of the council. Differences arose, 
as was natural, over details. The agreement that there should be “an 
interalliel authority with executive powers was easily reached. It 
was less to secure unanimity about the constitution of the central 
authority. A question somewhat apart from this arose through dis- 
pleasure over the proposed transfer of Gen. Sir William Robertson. chief 
of the imperial penera staf, to a piace in the supreme war -ouncil, 
which he declined to accept. There was some mystery about it which 
seems to be cleared up by the now general understanding that Gen, 
Robertson was not satisfied with modification of the plan in force under 
which he issued orders without first submitting them to the army 
council or to the secretary of war. His feeling of dissatisfaction has 
been appeased, however, and he accepts the new post to which he has 
been assigned. 

Political rivalries and ambitions have played a large part in the 
recent attacks upon the Lloyd-George ministry. We suppose expres- 
sions of regret in this country and in Paris that the passions and issues 
of party politics should be allowed to impair in any degree that units of 
resolve and of effort which is essential to the success of the allies may 
have been heard in London. The 8 8 against the 
prime minister appears to have been actuated by a very different motive 
from that which bas prompted recent criticisms here of the administra- 
tion at Washington. 

The result was an illuminating example of the successful working of 
our Government system. No high officer was displaced. but the men in 
high places responded by an instant compliance with the popular de- 
mand. There were reorganizations, efforts at coordination, new and 
strong men were called in as aids and the administration itself asked 
Congress to enact a measure which would increase its authority aod 
make possible a more effective exercise of its powers. The war machine 
was strengthened. and criticism ceased because it had accomplished the 
end sought. 8 

There was far less admixture of partisunship here than in the move- 
ment against Lloyd-George, and the motive of pacifism, of position 
to a determined prosecution of the war was altegether absent, which was 
not quite the case in Engiand. The result. bowever, is satisfactory 
there, as it is here. Mr. Lloyd-George is sustained. our administration 
is better organized for its work. and both Governments can devote their 
energies to the business of chastising the enemy of civilization with 
. confidence that they have the united support ef the peoples behind 

m, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there are two real great 
forces in the international arena right now. One of them is 
Lioyd-George, representing Great Britain and world democracy; 
the other is Woodrow Wilson, representing America and world 
democracy. This tribute to Lloyd-George which has just heen 
read was his triumph over the discontented members of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. who were objecting to his favoring 
a central military staff for harmony of purpose and unity of 
action with all the allies. Lloyd-George and Woodrow Wilson 
both agreed, as they ought to have agreed. that we ought to 
fight the Central Empires—Mittel-Europa, as the Germans call 
it—not with five distinct forces but with one force. Harmony 
of purpose, unity of action, concentration of effort. This is the 
result in Great Britain. I have had it read because I want it 
to have its effect upon the Members of the legislative vody of this 
Federal Union. 

If with the power to remove Lloyd-George he won his way 
out upon this policy. then the President of the United States 
ought to be supported by this national legisintive body, in spite 
of the fact that he has no way of coming to them and laying 
down the gauntlet and saying: “Attack me if you dare; go to 
the public in a general election if yon dare. Stop your little bit 
of wasp stinging and muckraking, wherever you are delivering 
them. I challenge you to the combat now.“ 

The President of the United States hus no such power. He 
has no such privilege. and it isa privilege. Lloyd-George had it. 
He threw the gauntlet down to the Parliament. or to the men 
who had been muckraking and the men who had been politics 
playing and wasp stinging, and said: “Here I am. If I and 
my administration do not suit you, get another; but while I am 
here I propose to do my duty as I understand it, not as you 
understand it.” 

I wish to God that the President of the United States had the 
privilege of eoming before the Congress of the United States and 
saying just what Lloyd-George did to the Purlinment of Grent 
Britain. I do not care about these little discussions as to what 
umount of income some corporation is to get here or there or 
on the other side; neither does anybody else care a cent about 
it, contrasted with this great question of winning the war. 
The great question before us is to win this war. 

If there be Germans with the brains of Robert E. Lee or of 
the Duke of Marlborough, they will give us a heap of trouble, 
because there is a chance of breaking through the Italian front 
and attacking France in the rear. and having the balance of us 
retreat from the continent of Europe. While that is going on 
over there you are tweedledumming and tweedledeeing here 
about the verbiage of a bill. Thank God Lloyd-George did not 
have to tweedledum nor tweedledee, and IT wish to God that the 
President of the United States did not have to do it through his 
Cabinet, through his spokesmen ov this floor, whoever they are 
I do not know; I am not one of them. I wish to God that he had 
the privilege of coming directly as the prime minister of Great 
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Britain and tLe real chief executive—because the King merely 
reigns; he does not rule—has the privilege there. I wish to God 
that he had this power of coming to us, and I want to say it 
seems to me that the American people are expecting you and 
me to get through with these appropriations, to get through 
with these necessary war measures, and then to go home and 
stay there as long as we can. Here are a whole lot of investiga- 
tions started. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me finish this sentence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What effect has been achieved by them ex- 
cept to disturb a few American mothers and wives and put the 
seed of pessimism in their bosoms and to encourage our enemies— 
no other effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this bill is a measure of vast 
and immense importance and requires the exercise of our best 
thought before we shall crystallize it into a statute. I shall not 
attempt to discuss it in the short space of time to which I am 
limited by the unanimous-consent rule. That has been done so 
much better than I can that were I to attempt it I could but 
supplement what has been so much better stated. 

But, Mr. President, I want to express myself briefly regarding 
one or two of the principal features of the bill. I have long ago 
reached the conclusion that Government control or possibly Gov- 
ernment ownership may be the only alternative to the solution 
of our various transportation problems, but I do not think that 
an emergency war measure should be made the vehicle for such 
legislation or for any legislation not absolutely essential to the 
present emergency. 

The President took possession of the railway systems of the 
country under the act of August 29, 1916. That act limits his 
possession to the duration of the war, when, unless we otherwise 
provide, the control of these systems will automatically be 
restored to their owners. 

Now that is the tenure of possession which he has and the 
only tenure which he can defend. Legislation new being en- 
acted should, in my judgment, confine itself to that emergency 
and should not embrace subjects brought in and attached to the 
measure, thus making it a vehicle for legislation designed to be 
permanent in its character, and which the deliberate Judgment 
of the people may not approve. A bill of this character should 
contain nothing regarding the time to which governmental pos- 
session should extend after the end of the war. 

Therefore that section of the bill designed to extend Govern- 
ment control to 18 months after the end of the war should not, 
in my judgment, be adopted, for it is out of harmony with the 
general purpose of the bill. 

Mr. President, another feature of this bill to which I will 
briefly refer relates to rates of transportation. It is foreign to 
the purpose of the bill and should not be in it. What right have 
we—what exigency exists to justify giving to the President or 
any other individual or official the power to initiate rates? It 
will be observed that that power is not limited to the duration 
of the war, but if there is to be a general extension of this 
possession, of course that power should govern until repealed by 
Suhsequent legislation. 

But even if it were an emergency need, I should hesitate be- 
fore voting to place such a power in other than the hands where 
it has rested for years and where the power has been properly 
exercised. 

The pretense made during the last year or two that higher 
rates were necessary to save our roads from bankruptcy is 
wholly untrue. That is demonstrated to be the fact by the 
returns which we are to use as the average of the compensation 
to be granted to the railroads under Government control, 
which disclose that in 1916 and 1917, when the clamors of the 
roads for higher rates were greater and louder than ever and 
the pressure upon the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
more severe, they earned more money than they ever made an- 
nually ein all the history of transportation. 

Why under such circumstances is it necessary either to re- 
quire the Interstate Commerce Commission or any other body 
or any other official to change rates? Why endow them with the 
power of initiating other rates which will be enhanced if a 
change is made? 

Mr. President, one more word and I must yield the floor. I 
am sorry the Senators were not in their seats day before yester- 
day to listen to the discussion of this bill and the proposed sub- 
stitute by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. 
I am sure you would have been convinced had you been here, as 
I was, that the substitute he has offered is absolutely essential 
to clarify and make intelligent the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, That is making no reflection upon the committee. It 


has unquestionably done the best it could in the time at its dis- 
posal; but the Senator from Michigan has told us the bill was 
not prepared by any member of the committee, it was prepared 
upon the outside and sent to it, and the committee has doubtless 
been too busy listening to testimony and holding its sessions to 
closely consider the phraseology of the bill. There are serious 
defects of expression regarding many of its vital features. 

The Senator from Michigan offers no new suggestions. He 
introduces nothing of a novel character in the bill or differing 
materially from that which has been reported. He points out 
its verbal imperfections and its very serious defects, and asks 


that the bill shall be so changed in its phraseology as to recite 


what we want to express, and thus avoid appeals to the courts. 

If his substitute is rejected I shall later on offer a number of 
specific amendments to the bill as reported out of committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senate for a moment while I explain, in a few werds, what 
I believe this amendment would accomplish. 

You will remember that under section 5 of the bill the rail- 
roads are permitted to pay their regular dividends that they 
paid for the last three years. The effect of this amendment is, 
in substance, to take all the income above the dividends and 
turn it over to the Government and make it Government money 
and make it a part of the revolving funds, and if loaned to the 
railroads they must pay back with interest. 

Now, the effect would be this: The railroads would pay the 
same dividends. That would be their standard return. They 
could not receive one dollar above the dividends they have paid 
for the last three years. No railroad in the world can live any 
number of years if it has no income to invest in betterments 
and improvements above its dividends. It is perfectly clear 
that there are hundreds of millions of improvements made upon 
the railroads, and sometimes they amount to hundreds of mil- 
lions in one year. They are of a class which do not pay a re- 
turn to the railroad company, like new stations and elevated 
tracks and many other improvements whieh the publie de- 
mands and is entitled to, but which do not return any revenue 
to the character. 

I do not believe that the company should be held down to 
the exact amount of dividends which they have paid during the 
last three years. Let me illustrate it by some of the cases men- 
tioned by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuuixsl. Take 
the New York Central. It has paid for many years 5 per cent 
upon its stock. It has earned sometimes 1 and sometimes 3 or 4 
and sometimes 5 per cent more than that, and that inoney has 
been invested in improvements and betterments, the same as it 
has on other roads in this country. The President would take 
every dollar above the 5 per cent from the New York Central 
Road, and he could loan it to a broken-down railroad, like the 
Western Pacific or the Missouri Pacific, or some other company. 
I do not believe that that is fair. 

Now, take the Burlington, about which so much has been 
said. It is said in the tables presented by the senior Senator 
from Iowa that this return would give about 22 per cent. I be- 
lieve, however, that is based on the two best years, and two 
years only, but it did not pay 20 or 22 per cent. As a matter 
of fact, the Burlington has paid § per cent on its capitalization 
of $110,000.000, and the balance of its income has been invested 
in improvements and betterments. The total capitalization of 
the Burlington Road's stock and bonds is less than 830.000 a 
mile. Nobody would claim that the Burlington Road is not 
worth more than that. 

Mr. REED. Mr President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. Just for a question. Does the Senator wish us 
to understand that the Cummins amendment proposes to take 
the earnings of one railroad and turn them over to another 
railroad? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The President could do that, because they 
are now a part of the revolving fund, and he may advance that 
money to any road he sees fit. He may take the earnings of 
one road and loan them to another. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I can not yield. My iim is very short. 


The amendment of the Senator from Iowa does not equatize 
the compensation of the railroads any more than the bill does, 
The amendment of the Senator from Iowa gives each road the 
dividends that it has paid. The same equality of rates to the 
stockholders is preserved in his amendment as that he con» 
plains of in the bill, but it does confine the railroad’s earning the 
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standard returns to the dividends it has paid during the last 
five years. 

It is said that these earnings are unequal. I am not going 
into the details of that question. They are no more unequal 
than the dividends which have been paid. For instance, under 
this amendment, if a railroad had paid 2 per cent or 8 per cent, 
but had earned 53 per cent, its standard return is only 2 or 3 
per cent, and the balance over and above 2 or 3 per cent which 
it expended would be taken from that railroad, and if it is loaned 
back to it, it must pay it back to the Government and pay inter- 
est upon it, and it can not use its own money for purposes of 
capitalization. I do not claim that incomes should be capital- 
ized above a reasonable return upon the capital, but in a case 
like that it would be great injustice to a road only paying 2 
per cent. 

It was impossible for the committee to equalize the payment 
to stockholders on all the roads of the United States. We have 
not the power to do it if we had had the time to inquire into 
each railway property. We could not say just what should be 
paid to a railroad company for the use of its property. As has 
been said here, that is a judicial question. All we did do was 
this: To say that the President might negotiate an agreement. 
But rather than let the President go to a higher figure than the 
average of the last three years’ net earnings of the railroads 
we would compel a railroad to go into the court. 

Between the highest point between these average earnings 
and other lower point we authorize the President to negotiate. 

As I said before, the tables submitted by the senior Senator 
from Iowa, which are contained on pages 2199, 2200, and 2201 of 
the Recorp, are not tables of the dividends the railroads have 
paid during the last three years and which under this bill they 
would be authorized to pay to their stockholders. They can not 
pay any greater dividends than they paid in the last three years. 
Those tables represent the entire net earnings of the railroad 
companies above the interest upon their bonded debt if paid out 
to the stockholders in dividends. 

But as I said before, it is impossible for the railroad com- 
panies of this country or any other country to pay out of their 
net income any dividends. It would bankrupt any railroad in 
10 years. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Minneseta [Mr. KELLOGG], in substance, to state that the propo- 
sition contained in the Cummins amendment is to take the 
earnings from successful roads and turn a part of those earn- 
ings over to unsuccessful roads. I do not get that meaning out 
of the amendment; but I want to ask the Senator from Iowa 
what is his construction of the amendment in respect to which 
I have just referred? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in no sense does the amend- 
ment do what the Senator from Missouri understood the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to say. I really did not understand the 
Senator from Minnesota quite to affirm that proposition. We 
are guaranteeing to the roads a certain income, and all that 
the property earns above that income is not railroad money; 
it is Government money. ‘The only difference between my 
amendment and the bill in that respect is that I prescribe a 
different income—a lesser income—with regard to certain roads; 
and the surplus above that no more belongs to the railroads 
than the furniture in this Chamber belongs to the railroads. 
It belongs to the Government of the United States, and the 
Government can do whatsoever it pleases with it. 

Mr. REED. Does not the surplus which would come from 
the roads that are covered by the Senator's amendment take 
exactly the same course as the surplus from other roads? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. Then the only thing the Senator's e 
does is to put a limit upon the profits of certain roads that will 
receive very high compensation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. I thought that was the situation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think, in 
justice to the committee, it ought to be brought to the attention 
of the Senate that, from the use of expressions on the floor, the 
public and perhaps some Members of the Senate are getting the 
idea that the Government is going to pay the railroads a certain 
amount. The truth is that the Government is not proposing 
under this bill to pay anything at all. What it proposes to do 
is this; In the emergency certain railroad corporations and or- 
ganizations, comprising in their entirety the railroad systems 
of this country, are essential, under the new order of things, for 
the proper prosecution of the war. That new order, in the 
wisdom of the President, was for him to take control of their 
operation. That contemplates that the same ownership shall 
still exist; that the same employees and operatives shall still be 
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employed. We say to the railroads: “ We shall assume Govern- 
ment control and allow you to make the same amounts that you 
have been making on the average for three years; and if, under 
Government control, we make more than you have been making, 
we will put it into the Treasury; but if, under our management 
or mismanagement, there is a loss, we will assume it.“ But 
not one dollar is pledged out of the Treasury, save to make good 
the loss that might accrue under Government management. 

There have grown up surpluses in some of the roads, but they 
grew up, not by any power on the part of those roads to profiteer, 
because we have had them in the rigid grip of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which, under the act of 1910, was given 
the power to say how much any and every road in this country 
in the maximum should earn. 

I have taken some time to look into the question of rate struc- 
ture, the long and short haul, joint rates, the equalizing of the 
opportunity for the commercial and business world, so that one 
road would not have too great an advantage over another. It 
is a delicate and difficult problem to work out, I believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the best information 
and light it has had, has, as well as it could under the law, 
worked out equality, as far as possible, between the public and 
those who own this property. Be that as it may, they worked 
it out under the sanction and by the power of the law which we 
enacted. In the emergency we took over these roads and said 
to them, “ We want you still to operate the roads; we want you 
to do away with personal interest, with selfish interest, and to 
turn them into the hands of the great impartial Government of 


the United States, so that they may advantageously divert 


freight and so they may divert traffic.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have listened to this debate with great 
interest ; and I have noticed that objection has been made by one 
Senator at least, and perhaps by more, that in determining the 
compensation of the roads the committee has taken two fat 
years—the years of the war—as the basis upon which to fix the 
compensation. I want to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if it is not reasonable to suppose that. if the Government had 
not taken over these roads during the continuance of the war, 
the roads would, in all human probability, have earned as much 
as they did during the two years which have passed since the 
war commenced ? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, as a matter of course, 
Mr. President, if the same conditions were to exist in 1918. in 
1920, or in 1921 which existed in 1916 and 1917 the roads would 
be the beneficiaries of them. 

But the point that I want to stress is the iteration and reiter- 
ation of the statement that we are going to pay the railroads 
exorbitant amounts of the people’s money. You were doing this 
before the war; the railroads were not allowed to earn 2 dollar 
more during the war than they were earning before the war. 
The only excess profits they got were for excess services ren- 
dered by virtue of the war. 

I hold no brief for the railroads. Iam simply standing here try- 
ing, as an honest American citizen, to do justice under an emer- 
gency, and not to attempt to obtain goods under false pretenses. 
We have taken the roads over as we found them and as they were 
controlled by the laws that you and I enacted. The railroads 
were not earning a dollar more than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission allowed them to earn under congressional action. 
The only thing that we guarantee is that if under Government 
control there is a loss we will make it good. If there is a 
profit we will put it into the Treasury and say to them, “Go 
on and earn the average that you have earned for three years 
under Government control and under Government restrictive 
action.” 

I do not know whether or not the roads were making too much 
money or too little, and there is no man on this floor who knows. 
We have passed here a bill for the physical valuation of the 
roads. The committee called Judge Prouty in, and he said, 
“We expended $11,000,000 and have not secured information 
that is worth 1 cent to the committee.” That is the situation. 
Men may assume knowledge here. As some one has said, There 
is a great amount of conjecture that can be gotten out of mighty 
few facts.“ We do not know the value of the roads; we have 
had no way of finding out their value. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been allowing them a certain rate, which has 
been fixed after certain observations. The amount does. not 
depend upon the capital stock or the real investment, but it 
depends upon what the commission believes to be a just, fair, 
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and equitable rate, taking all the circumstances of commerce 
under consideration. 

I will join the Senator from Iowa and will join the Senate. 
if I am fortunate enough to be alive and to be a Member of it 
when this emergency shall have passed, in taking up this problem 
and solving it once and for all; but I do submit that in the 
midst of this emergency, these corporations having earned what 
they did earn under the rules and laws passed by this body, it 
is not fair and it is not right to seize that property, and then, 
once it is in our hands, begin to say to them, either because of 
public opinion or because of any other coercive force, “ We are 
going to dictate now what you shall have.” 

I thought that it was just to the committee to give what was 
the opinion of the committee after this question was debated and 
thrashed out there. I am not here pleading that the railroads 
should get what they are now getting. because I do not know 
that they should. It is a question of suspended judgment. I do 
not know what is just, because I do not know what it cost to 
build, maintain, and operate the roads, and nobody else does. 

Any two corporations in a given territory can start out under 
identically the same conditions to build a railroad. One by 
shrewd executive ability and shrewd financing will build one 
road at a less cost than the other, but the roads will render the 
same service to the public, yet the cost of one differs from the 
cost of the other as the financial ability with which one is man- 
aged differs from the other. It is a complex problem; it is one 
that involves so many diverse elements that a majority of your 
committee, in all honesty, thought that with this emergency 
we should allow the railroads to earn the average of three years 
under the same conditions—the war conditions—under which 
we took them. Therefore I do not want it imputed to me that 
I am standing here to gouge out of the American people an 
unholy stipend. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, some of the discussion of 
this amendment seems to preceed on the idea that the money in- 
vested in the railways of this country is all public property ; that 
it belongs to the Government. Essentially all of it. on the con- 
trary. is a private investment impressed only with a public 
interest and subject to governmental control. Every share of 
railway stock in this country is as much private property, ex- 
cept as subjert to regulation by law, as is industrial stock or 
real estate. It is subject. with certain other kinds of property, 
to governmental regulation; it has been impressed with that 
publie interest from time immemorial under the English rule, 
from the days of the stage coaches that ran out of London. 
which were the original common carriers. All of them have 
been impressed! with that interest and have been subject to gov- 
ernmental control. Railways are in that condition now. There 
is very little distinction in the discussion between control and 
regulation and there is less for future legislative purposes, 

The majority of the committee faced the problem of what 
should be the basis of charging the Government for the tem- 
porary use during the war of this private property so subject to 
governmental control. If they had adopted the capital stock as 
the basis of compensation, they would necessarily have adopted 
the method of capitalizing nearly 1.300 individual railways in 
the United States with the good and the evil and with the sins 
and the virtues of that capitalization. They would have penal- 
ized every conservatively managed road and capitalizing process 
in the country, and would have put a premium upon every water- 
ing process that has been the subject of proper criticism here 
and elsewhere. So they finally took another basis, making it 
the operating income of the roads. 

Being private property, I do not consider that anything above 
the standard return provided in section 1 belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government must pay for the use of the property, 
as a majority of the committee has wisely decided, on a given 
basis other than that of the earnings on the mere capital stock. 
Having done that, any surplus is the earnings for the stipulated 
time on private property, not on public property. 

I am entirely oblivious to the claims made by many eminent 
public authorities and professors of economics who are en- 
gaged in a Bolsheviki campaign in this country, and have been 
for many years, without any general obvious understanding on 
the part of the public. Notwithstanding these distinguished 
gentlemen, this is all private property, and what it earns over 
and above the compensation paid by the Government belongs to 
the private-property interest. 

1 want to turn to a concern whose home office is in Chicago, 
which is known as the Illinois Central Railroad. This amend- 
ment would penalize the very conservative management of that 
road. It has never been a speculative road from the time in 


1850 when Senator Douglas introduced a bill in the Senate, 
which finally passed, that made the land grant that was the 
basis of the road in the pioneer days. It has been a 7 or 8 
per cent stock and has been considered as safe as any bank stock 


-in the United States. ‘That company has never passed n divi- 


dend since 1858 or 1859 from the time it began to operate its 
road. It has a conservative issue of stock and has never over- 
estimated at all its property value. For instance, under the 
general-balance head of Property owned and securities held in 
the treasury "—that is, of property and securities of subsidiary 
lines, which that road has bought and controls and operates and 
holds in its treasury—it is shown that these two items alone 
constitute a total of more than $276,000,000. It is further 
shown that it has a total property valuation of 8304. 000,000. 
with a stock issue on that ee valuation of $109,000,000 
and a bonded indebtedness of $154,000, 

As to that road the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] would, as the Senutor from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kr. odd] suggests, work a gross injustice; it would establish a 
false standard. Their machinery becomes obsolete; they do not 
wear it out, but some one invents something else, and in the 
machine shops at the terminals machine after machine that cost 
thousands of dollars is discarded overnight because some inven- 
tion has been perfected whose labor-suving features make it 
wise to discard and throw away the old machine and buy an- 
other that may cost twice as much as the old one. In the op- 
erating departments of all the great railways of the country 
instance after instance of that kind can be found. To cover 
this obsolete property, depreciation, and repairs to track facili- 
ties, structures, and appurtenances It is necessary that n sur- 
plus be continually set aside to meet emergencies. All that 
would be ignored by this amendment, and I think it would work 
a very grave injustice to the interests concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] was correct in his construction of the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], at least 
the conclusion which he drew was not unwarranted. The 
ERIAN provides on page 2: 

lus over and above the standard return as so computed shall 
be m into the revolving fund hereafter created, and such part thereof 


as may be necessary shall be used in additions, betterments, and exten- 
sions to said property. 


It will be remembered that under section 6 of the bill a 
revolving fund is to be created, to be used for the benefit of 
all the roads. If the effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is to reduce the compensation of particular roads, it 
will also have the effect of increasing the amount that shall go 
to the benefit of the Government and into the revolving fund, 
and, notwithstanding the provision in the amendment that any 
sum that may be necessary shall be used for betterments and 
extensions on the particular roads earning the money, a portion 
of their earnings may be used on other roads, and such portion 
will be correspondingly increased as the amount of compensation 
awarded to particular roads is reduced. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose under the bill as it is the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad were to earn a million dollars more than the 
standard return, what would become of that million dollars? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It would undoubtedly go to the benefit of 
the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And could be used on other property? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but now, to carry the Illustration 
further 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Arkansas will allow me. if it is used on other property, that 
property would be charged with it, and it would be a debtor te 
the Government to that extent, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. But now, to carry the illustra- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa just a little further. suppose, for 
the sake of illustration. that we limited the amount of compen- 
sation to be awarded to these roads to 1 per cent, there would be 
an enormous fund which they had earned in the nature of a sur- 
plus which would be paid into the revolving fund. and it would 
not be necessary to use that fund or any considerable portion of 
it on the particular road earning it. Therefore, the remainder 
of it would be used for the benefit of other more improvident 
roads. So I maintain that the Senator from Missouri was cor- 
rect in his implication in the question he asked the Senator from 
Iowa a few moments ago. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in studying the features of 
the bill pertaining to the question of compensation I observe 
that the committee has not declined to attempt to adjnst in- 
equities on account of poor and inadequate income received by 
a railroad. The bill seems to take into consideration the fact 
that a railroad may be losing money. and if it has been losing 
money that then the Government should guarantee to it a reason- 
able compensation. I take the position, Mr. President, that if it 
is within the province of Congress to deal with the equities in 
the case of a railroad that is operating at a loss, then it is 
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equally within the bounds of propriety for Congress to deal 
with the question of excess. I do not believe if any number of 
railroads have been making excess profits that when it comes 
to a question of Congress dealing with that subject then Con- 
gress should perpetuate those excesses. 

If I understand the function of the Government in dealing 
with the railroad problem it is to do justice both to the rail- 
roads and to the patrons of the roads who furnish the sinews 
of war for their operation. If a number of the railroads of this 
country have been making excess profits during the past three 
years, then, performing the proper functions of government, 
I conceive it to be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce the rates to a point where they would only 
make reasonable compensation, instead of for Congress to give 
sanction to the excess profits that have been made heretofore. 
Therefore I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be adopted. 

It is inevitable that if we put the railroads of this country 
that have been losing money upon a reasonable paying basis, 
and if we guarantee to the railroads that have been making 
excess profits a continuance of their excess profits, then there 
is going to be a deficit in the revenue, occasioned by the necessity 
of building up the railroad that is not making a profit, which 
will necessarily have to be raised by. taxing the American 
people for that purpose, or else by raising rates. That is the 
proposition that confronts us. The people of this country will 
have to pay additional taxes in order that a certain class of 
our railroads shall continue to enjoy excess profits and in order 
that another class of railroads shall be put upon a paying basis, 
or else railroad rates will have to be increased. 

I think, Mr. President, when we are dealing with the prop- 
erties and the rights of the railroads and of the stockholders of 
the railroads—and I would not do them an injustice—we should 
also consider whether or not by our action we will impose an 
injustice upon the American people’ in enacting the proposed 
legislation. I submit, Mr. President, that for the Government 
to endeavor to place the entire railroad systems of our country 
on a paying basis and to permit certain systems to continue 
to receive excess incomes and to require that. burden to be met 
by the American people either in the way of increased traffic 
rates or else by taxes which shall be levied upon them is favor- 
itism to the railroad operators of this country and a discrimina- 
tion against the American people who will have to bear the 
burden imposed on account of such action. So I hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa will be adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the real import and pur- 
pose of the first section of this bill have been set forth a number 
of times already; but I think there is still some misapprehen- 
sion as to the real status of the first section of the bill before the 
Senate, and therefore I am bold enough to restate it. 

The question that confronts us is not the taking over of the 
railroads; they are already in the hands of the Government. 
The question before us is not the fixing of a just compensation 
for the property taken, because the courts have repeatedly held 
that that is a judicial function, and not a legislative function. 
We have no direct power to determine what is just compensa- 
tion under the Constitution of the United States for the taking 
of these railroads by the Government. No matter what we 
might attempt to do in the way of legislation, it would fall into 
the wastebasket when it reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if we were to attempt to determine what is the 
fair compensation that should be paid for the use of the rail- 
roads during the life of this bill. Therefore the committee has 
attempted to do neither. It has not proposed legislation to take 
over the railroads; it has merely recognized, by the bill reported, 
an existing status. It has not in this bill attempted to deter- 
mine what would be fair compensation to pay the railroads for 
the taking of their property, because there was not a question 
raised in the committee by any member of the committee, or by 
any man who appeared as a witness before the committee, that 
Congress had the power to determine what just compensation 
was. I think I can call on the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
the proponent of this amendment, to justify my statement in 
that respect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, unquestionably that is true. 
The section is confined to the matter of providing for agreements 
between the railroads and the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, the issue before us at this time is 
in relation to the attempt on the part of Congress, responding to 
a request by the President of the United States, to provide the 
machinery by which the President can make agreements with the 
railroads as to what is just compensation, without forcing them 
to go to the courts to have the courts determine what the amount 
shall be. That is all that is involved in the first section—merely 
a question as to whether we will authorize the President to 
enter into agreements with the railroads before they go into 
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court or whether we shall force them to go into court to get the 
just compensation for which the bill provides. 

I do not combat a great deal of what the Senator from Iowa 
has said in reference to these matters, but I am not sure that 
either the Senator from fewa or myself or any other Member 
of this body, if to-day we were sitting on a tribunal to determine 
what was just compensation to these railroads for their taking, 
would be prepared to determine that matter now and find a just 
verdict, without further evidence and a further understanding 
of the situation. 

But we are not confronted with that case. It is beyond our 
jurisdiction. The only issue involved here is the question as 
to whether or not we will give the President of the United 
States the power to make a temporary settlement with these 
railroads for their taking; to agree with them on a rental 
value for the period of this war and a few months thereafter. 

As I said yesterday, if this were a permanent taking, a per- 
manent agreement, I would not be willing to refer the matter 
to the executive branch of the Government. Under constitu- 
tional limitations it belongs to the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and if it were a permanent taking I would insist 
that the finding of this verdict should go where the Constitu- 
tion naturally places it, in the hands of the courts. But I 
recognize that as it is a temporary matter, to avoid financial 
complications, to avoid delays in operation, the more speedily 
we determine this question of compensation the better it is; 
and as a temporary matter it can not produce a serious and a 
permanent charge on the people of the United States. There- 
fore I am willing to grant to the President the right to make 
this agreement. 

If you are willing to do so, then why unduly limit the power 
of the President to make the agreement? That is all there is 
in the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. It is a limitation 
on presidential power in making this agreement. It does not 
fix the compensation; it does not determine it. It merely says, 
“You shall not go above a certain amount.” 

If the limitation that the Senator from Iowa desires to place 
in this bill requires the President to withhold his hand in 
making this agreement below a standard that is just compen- 
sation, we will throw these 86 railroad systems into the courts, 
because it is not natural to expect that the trustees of a great 
property are going to consent to accept a compensation that 
is unjust to the cestui que trust. They owe a duty to their 
stockholders. They must live up to that duty. If you put a 
limitation here that prevents the President from offering them 
just compensation, you drive these 86 roads into the courts, 
you delay this procedure, and possibly you may affect the 
finances of the whole Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand that under 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa the stock- 
holders to whom the Senator from Alabama refers would receive 
just as much in dividends under Government control as they 
had received in the past. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘They would in dividends, but they 
would not in returns. It has been repeatedly stated in this 
country, and it was repeatedly stated before the committee, 
that a well-organized, solvent, safely managed railroad should 
put one dollar in the property where it spent one dollar in divi- 
dends; that wherever it has a dollar to declare in dividends it 
ought to spend one dollar in the improvement of its system; 
and that has been done by a great many of the very systems to 
which this amendment applies. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether, under this bill, the Government is not obliged to con- 
tinue the work of improvement in the place of the company? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; not of improvement. 

Mr. THOMAS. So that it can deliver the roads back to the 
companies in as good condition as it received them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The bill- refers to maintenance, 
to repairs, to upkeep, but not to improvement. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in the last 10 or 15 years out of its 
earnings has spent a vast deal of its money in wiping out 
grade crossings, putting in double-track systems, heavier rails, 
and improving the whole system of the road. That came out 
of its earnings and was expended in the interest of the traffic 
of the people of the United States, Now, that money, if taken 
away from them, would not go for that purpose, nor would the 


Government guarantee that money would be spent for that 


purpose. The Government under this bill merely guarantees 
that the system as it exists to-day shall be kept in good repair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to state what T 
said before the committee—namely, that while I believe the 
compensation provided in the bill is greater than it ought to be, 
and there can not be any substantial argument, at least con- 
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vineing to me, presented to demonstrate that the compensation 
provided is Just to the people, I was, however, for the reasons 
given by the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
willing that this arrangement or agreement should be made for 
the war emergency; but I did object most seriously to carrying 
this compensation over into a time of peace after the war had 
ended. 

The railroad representatives before the committee in the 
first instance were very much in favor of ending the period of 
control; but some peculiar change came over them during the 
latter part of the hearings and they were then perfectly willing 
that this period of eontrol should extend beyond the war in- 
definitely if necessary. The House committee has fixed 2 
years and the Senate committee has fixed 18 months after the 
end of the war, after the emergency period has ceased; and 
this excessive compensation is to be paid during a time of 


peace. 

I would like to have a vote on the last proposition first. If 
the Senate would confine the period during which this com- 
pensation is to be paid to the war I would not complain at this 
arrangement. I would be willing that the President should 
make an arrangement for the maximum amount, But not 
having made if, the two Houses having reported on retention 
periods of 18 months and 2 years, respectively, after the war, 
` I can not support a compensation for a time of peace which 
I thoroughly believe to be too great. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs!]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Branpraee] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who is absent on account of sickness. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carbon] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Forterre’s name was called). 
I wish to state that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] is absent because of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. Warsn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Wars] is absent on account of ill health. He 
is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN J. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Wrrexs's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WEEKS] is absent, owing to the death of a relative. 
He has a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Jauksl. If present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted In the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GERRY. I understand that the junior Senator from 
New York. if present, would vote as I have voted on this mat- 
ter. Therefore I ask that my vote in the negative may stand. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Brovssarp] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McLEAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to inquire whether the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a standing pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. If he were present, I would vote “ yea.” 
As he is not present and not knowing how he would vote, I do 
not feel at liberty to vote at all. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Kenyon Sutherland 
Cummins Ang Thomas 
Gore 20 — Cal Kirby ‘Townsend 
Gronna Johnson, S. Dak, McNary Trammell 
Hardwick Jones, Wash. Norris Vardaman 
Henderson Kendrick R 
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NAYS—52. 

Bankhead Jones, N. Mex Overman — — — Ba. 
Beckham Kellegs Page mith, Md 
Culberson Knox Phelan Smith, Aich 
Curtis Lewis Pittman Smith, 
Dillingham Lodge Poindexter Smoot 
Fernald McCumber merene Sterling 
Fletcher MeKellar Rauedell Stone 
France McLean Robinson Swanson 
Frelinghuysen Martin Saulsbu Tillman 
Gallinger yers Shbafroth Underwood 
Gerry Nelson Sheppard Warren 
Hale ew herman Watson 
Harding Nugent Simmons Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—19. 
Borah Colt Owen Wadsworth 
Brandegee Fall Penrose alen 
Broussard Gof Shields eeks 
Calder James Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Chamberlain La Follette Thompson 


So Mr. Cuuuixs's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to 
state that I was called out of the Chamber for a few moments 
while the vote was taken on the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cussons]. If I had been present, and had 
been at liberty to vote, T would have voted “ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, after the word “seventeen,” in 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out the comma and insert a period. 

It is also proposed to strike out all language in the bill on 
page 2, line 8, following the word “seventeen,” down to and in- 
cluding the word “ seventeen,” in line 13, in the following words: 
“and in addition thereto an annuul sum payable likewise in 
reasonable installments reckoned at a rate per cent to be fixed 
by the President upon the cost of any additions or betterments, 
less retirements, or road extensions, made during the six months 
ended December 31, 1917. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this amendment will elimi- 
nate from the compensation which the President will be au- 
thorized under the bill to agree upon with the carriers, sums 
invested in the during the six-month peried ended 
September 31. 1917. It will ieave what is called in the bill the 
“standard return” unaffected. 

Most of the discussion which has been hnd in the Senate con- 
cerning the subject of agreements touching compensation has 
related to what is called the standard return, namely, the 
average annual operating income for the three-year period ended 
June 830, 1917. That was the recommendation of the President 
in his proclamation and message to Congress, and if the amend- 
ment which I have proposed is agreed to, the President's recom- 
mendation will be substantially complied with. 

This provision in the bill would add to the total amount of 
compensation which might be awarded carriers in class 1 some- 
thing like six and a half million dollars, It is impossible to 
state definitely the amount, for two reasons: In the first place, 
we do not know whether all the roads in class 1 will be retained 
under Federal control; and, in the second place, we do not know 
what rate or percentage the President will fix on the sums in- 
vested in the property during the six-month period. 

Senators will observe by reading the language which I have 
proposed to strike out, that the President is authorized to add 
to the compensation which he may agree upon with the carriers 
a reasonable percentage upon the sums invested in the property 
during this six-month period. 

A second reason that I feel justifies me in offering the amend- 
ment is that, in my opinion, it is not necessary to enable the 
President to effectuate these agreements. I believe that the 
standard return is adequate for that purpose, and that it is not 
therefore necessary to authorize the President to allow these 
additional sums. 

A third reason, which I suggest, is found in the fact that it 
may complicate the difficulties on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in ascertaining the basis for compensa- 
tion. It will require a somewhat extended investigation on the 
part of the commission to determine the amounts that have been 
invested in these various properties during the six-month period. 

I do not know that there is anything further that I enre to 
add, and I submit the amendment to the Senate for its consid- 
eration. I realize that it may be said that this, too, is embraced 
within the maximum authorization, and that the President is 
not compelled to award a percentage on sums invested by these 
carriers in their property during that period. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President——. 


Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator kindly state whether his 
amendment tends to increase or to diminish the compensation 
to the railroads? 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I stated a moment ago that it will have the 
effect of decreasing by approximately 586.500.000 per annum the 
amount of compensation which may be awarded carriers in 
class 1 by virtue of agreements, and that the exact amount can 

not be stated, because we do not know what percentage the 
President may fix, and we do not know the exact amount that 
the commission will find has been invested in the property for 
carrier purposes during this period. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
Roernson ]. 

Mr. PENROSE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KNOX {when his name was cailed). Repeating my pre- 
yious announcement, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. LA Forterre’s name was called). 
I wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
For.etrre] is absent because of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE {when Mr. WeEKs’s uame was called). I make 
the same announcement of the absence of my colleague IMr. 
WErEKs] and his general pair with the Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Janes]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 44, nays 34, as follows: 


Ashurst Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Mich, 
Culberson Joh, S. Dak. Nugent Sterling 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Stone 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Sutherland 
Fletcher Kendrick Pomerene Swanson 
Gore Kenyon Reed ‘Thomas 
Gronna, King Robinson 
Hardwick Kirby Shafroth Trammell 
Henderson McKellar Shep a 
Hitchcock McNary Shields ms 
NAYS—34. 

Bankhead Kellogg Page Smith, Md 
Dillingham Knox Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Fernald Lewis Phelan t 
France Poindexter Underwood 
Frelinghuysen M Ransdell ‘Warren 
Gallinger McLean ‘Watson 

ry Sherman Wolcott 
Hale ere Simmons 
Harding New Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Borah Chamberlain James ‘Tillman 
Brandegee Coit La Follette Wadsworth 
Broussard Fall i Owen Walsh 
Calder Gof ‘Thompson W. 


So Mr. Ronixsox's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On page 2, line 3, I move to strike out all 
after the word “ income,” down to and including the word “ and,” 
in line 6, and to insert in lieu thereof the following language: 
“ of property operated by it on.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That does not change the 
meaning at all, but simply clarifies the language. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the amendment be read at the 
desk, so that I can elearly understand it. 3 

Mr, ROBINSON. It is not printed, but I can read it again. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not quite hear what the Senator from 
Arkansas suid, and I ask that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 3, after the word “income,” 
strike out the remainder, down to and ineluding the word “ and,” 
in line 6, before the word “ December,” and insert the wards 

“of property operated by it on,” so as to read: 

Pi ible operating income of property operated by it on December 31, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask that the amendment 
be stated once more. It may be very important. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The Secrerany. On page 2, line 8, after the word “income,” 
strike out the following words: “including therein such income 
of lines acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with such carrier 
between July 1, 1914. and,” and insert “ of property operated by 
it on,” so as to read: 


Equivalent as nearly as may be to its average annual railwa ni Spin 
income of property operated by it on December 31, 1917. 7 DS 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator keep the parentheses? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Strike out the parentheses. That is cor- 
rect. I thank the Senator from Michigan for calling my atten- 
tion to it. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas to make some further explanation of the necessity 
for that change. A change in the language might affect very 
seriously roads, at least, in my own State where one of the 
most important railroads is leased and the State receives from 
it a large revenue. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The language that is used in the bill is 
to my mind ambiguous and certainly not as clear as it might 
be. This language was suggested to me by an expert and is 
intended to accomplish the same end that was in mind when the 
other language was written. It simply provides that in ascer- 
taining the average annual railway operating income there 
3 included property operated by the carrier on December 

1, 1917. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that the word 
lines“ would be better than the word“ property ”? The word 
property“ is very broad and might include other than rail- 
way systems or railway lines. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think the word “ property“ is better. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, this and the other amend- 
ment which was adopted was suggested by me as provisions 
which require amendment in order to clarify them. It does not 
seem to me that the amendment the Senator from Arkansas has 
offered makes much clearer if any the expression already used 
in the bill. There are several amendments which ought to be 
made to the bill prior to this one. For instance, we ought to 
determine the question of ownership. We ought to determine 
that question at the beginning, in order that we may know with 
what companies the President is authorized to make agree- 
ments. 


The part in parentheses, a part of which the Senator from 


Arkansas proposes to strike out, which was certainly unintel- 
ligible befere, evidently was intended to cover a system of 
roads, and the agreement was to be made with the system; but 
it was discovered also that a road operated by that system 
might not be the owner entitled to the compensation during the 
period of Government control. It is possible to conceive that a 
trunk line might own the majority of steck in line A, and line 
A under the definition heretofore given in the bill makes report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. That is the road 
which is entitled te make the agreement with the President in 
reference to taking over the road. 

May I submit to the Senator from Arkansas and to the Senate 
whether this proposition does not make absolutely clear what 
we intend to say in the bill? I propose to strike out the 
parentheses and all the words down to the period in line 21 
and insert: s 

If any lines were acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with suc 
railroad or system between aly 1. 1914, and "December 31. 1917. bot 
inclusive, and separate o ‘returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were not made for such lines after such acquisition, lease, 
or consolidation, there shall be computed— 

Which we have stricken out, however; it has to be changed 
in that respect— 
shall be computed, to be added to the total renwa operating income 
of such railroad or system for the three years ending June 30. 1917, 
the total railway operating Income of the lines so acquired. leased, or 
consolidated, for. the poring beginning July 1, 1914, and ending on the 
date of such acq isition, lease, or consolidation, or on June 30. 1917, 
whichever is the earlier. 

That fixes the proposition that we are dealing with, the owner 
of the road, and that amendment I propose to offer if the com- 
mittee does not. I define it as the company or system which 
is entitled to the possession of the road during the time of 
Federal control. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator whether 
the language in parentheses would mean that the lease or con- 
solidation must have taken place during this time or merely 
that it existed during the period? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That which is in parentheses refers to 
the long time, the full period from July 1, 1914, to December 
81, 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I mean, must the lease be made 
Annne inat period or must it simply have existed during that 
pe 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On the very first page the bill provides for 
compensation during this period, and there is no definition and 
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no distinction as between that and the road taken for only a 
part of the time. If I could have been permitted to have pre- 
sented some of the amendments which I think are absolutely 
vital in order to the understanding of this proposition there 
would have been no misunderstanding between us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is a provision in the bill to the effect 
that uo compensation shall be paid to any road for any period 
that it is not within Federal control. So if the President re- 
leases any railroad, compensation can not be paid it after that 
time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is not, of course, the exact point I 
have offered. f 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand it is not. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I will be very glad to meet that when we 
reach it. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The point about which I ask the 
Senator is this: Suppose a lease was made prior to the time and 
existed during the period of taking given in the parentheses. 
Does the language in parentheses require that the lease shall 
be made within those dates or merely require that it existed 
within those dates? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the information I wish. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I assume it means for the period, but it 
does not say so. The provis’on in parentheses, I submit, is 
subject to great speculation as to just what it does mean. We 
have stricken out a part of the matter in parentheses. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that we pass this amend- 
ment over for the present. It may be a very vital question in 
several States where the States own roads and the roads have 
been leased to other roads. I ask the Senator to let it be passed 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to passing it over. I 
will withdraw ‘t. The sole purpose I have is to clarify and 
improve language in the bill that I think is ambiguous. I ask 
that the amendment be passed for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
by unanimous consent the amendment will be temporarily passed 
over, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the amendment was carried, 
and was so announced by the Chair, and then the Senator from 
Georgia asked for further information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senator from Colorado that the Chair stated 
that the ayes seemed to have it, when a yea-and-nay vote was 
called for, as the Chair understood it. 

Mr. THOMAS. No yea-and-nay vote was called for on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that 
the yeas and nays were demanded, 

Mr. THOMAS. Not demanded, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present the following amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before the Senator presents 
that amendment I wish to make just one statement in reference 
to this amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, If it is understood that I am not yielding 
my tim 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It will be understood. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Otherwise I could not yield, because by 
the time the Senator made his statement my time might be ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It will take but a minute, 
and I think it will not be deducted from the Senator's time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
has the floor, The Chair must, under those circumstances, rule 
that if he yields, he yields his time. There is no other way in 
which orderly proceeding under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment can take place. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment, if that is satisfactory to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH: of South Carolina. That is very satisfactory 
t ; 


o me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and unanimous consent is given to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I offer the following amendment. It is 
in reality a series of three amendments, but as they are all 
closely connected I offer them as one. and during the 10 minutes 
time I can discuss the three I am sure. 

teat PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stat ’ 


The Srecrerary. On page 1, line 6, strike out the words 
“called herein carriers” and the parentheses, : 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “any such carrier” 
and insert “the owner of any such railroad or system.” 

On page 5, line 14, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Whenever used in this act the word “owner” includes any person, 
e ee or association who during aa rtion of the 
period of Federal contzoi of a railroad or system of transportation 
would be entitled to the possession, use. and vontrol of such railroad 
or system in the absence of Federal control thereof. Wherever in this 
act reference is made to the period of Federal control in connection 
with an owner it shall be taken to refer to the portion of such perlod 
during which such owner but for such Federal control would have been 
entitled to the possession, use, and control of the railroad o. system 
of transportation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I have the attention 
of the Senate, because, as I said yesterday, I am presenting no 
captious amendment? I am trying to keep the exact Intention 
of the committee without incorporating any of my own idens 
as to what the bill ought to be, but trying to make clear what we 
actually attempted to do. 

In the first place. as to the first amendment, in line 6. I move 
to strike gut the words “ called herein carriers" and the paren- 
theses that go with it. The carrier is referred to above. ns you 
will notice, as “ certain railroads and systems of transportation.” 
All through the bill, with the exception of three cases, we do 
not mean railroads or system of transportation when we refer 
to the word “ carrier,” but we mean the corporation, the person- 
ality, if I may use the term, which can make a contract or an 
agreement. 

A railroad can not make an agreement. A system of trans- 
portation can not make an agreement. It must be the owner 
of the railroad or the system. ` 

Then, at the end of this paragraph T define. what an owner is. 
An owner of a railroad is the one who was entitled to the use, 
occupation, and possession of the road during this period or any 
portion of this period, and only for such portion should it be 
entitled to the compensation. 

Farther down, in line 7, on the next line, I move to strike 
out the words “any such carrier“ and insert “the ogvner of 
such railroad or sys em.” 

With those provisions in the bill we have made clear that we 
are dealing with the railroads that are entitled and have n right 
to make an agreement or contract. No one else can make an 
agreement. It can only be made with a company that is entitled 
to the possession of the road. For instance. us I suid before, 
if we make an agreement with a system for the period of Fed- 
eral control, which we have defined here to be the period of con- 
trol by the Government. and if that system is at the time the 
ngreement is made entitled to the operating Income from a 
branch line, that ought not to continue throughout the whole 
period unless it owns that railroad during the whole period. 
The object of these two amendments is to correct those inequall- 
ties and to make clear just exactly with what companies the 
President has the right to make the agréement. 

So I have offered these amendments. I think every Senator 
will agree who has followed me that they will make clear the 
evident intention. I shall show as we go along a gool many 
difficulties that we shall encounter by using improperly these 
two or three expressions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. I think the bill is perfectly 
clear as it is, so why define the carriers ts be the railroads and 
Systems of railroads which the President has taken over? Under 
that, of course, the President can not make an agreement with 
anybody who is not the owner of a railroad. He makes the agree- 
ment with the corporation which owns the railroad, and he 
would not be so foolish as to attempt to make an agreement 
with somebody who did not own the railroads. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was taken over. The President may 
say to the Pennsylvania Railroad System, “I will make an 
agreement with you as an entire system, and I will not make an 
agreement with each separate railroad in the system of railroads 
which your company owns by stock ownership.” 

The word “railroad” was put into the bill; it is not in the 
proclamation, so that if there should be any possible ques ion 
that some individual line was not a part of a transcontinental 
or, rather. I will say, an interstate-commerce system. it would 
cover it. In my own judgment “ systems of railroad or trans- 
portation ” would have been all that was necessary to have said 
in this bill. The President does not take over the physica! prop- 
erty, of course. The physical property is in certain railroad cor- 
porations. When he takes over the corporation the title of the 


property is not changed, and he deals with. and we deal with, 


and we guarantee to. of course, the corporation which owns the 
property and-which operates it. 

It does not seem to me that this amendment makes it any 
clearer, I have not had time to examine it with care; but I do 
wish to say that it is not true that the committee spent all of 
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its time listening to testimony and did not give any attention to 
the language of the bili. I do not believe that the bill is per- 
fect; but I believe it fairly represents the idea of the committee, 
that the President was authorized to deal with these roads indi- 
vidually or were a system of roads controlled by one company 
to deal with the system. It does not seem to me necessary to 
state in this bill that the President must deal with the corpora- 
tion which owns the road. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, neither the bill nor the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan IMr. Town- 
SEND] is entirely clear to me upon this point. It must be re- 
membered that the term “carrier,” which the Senator from 
Michigan seeks to strike out, or at least to change, so far as the 
55 is concerned, applies to section 3 as well as to sec- 
tion 1—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I stated that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the right to enter the Court of 
Claims or the condemnation tribunal for an assessment of 
damages. Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad—that seems to 
be the nearest, and, therefore, a very common illustration— 
owns the capital stock, as it does, of a great many subsidiaries. 
The subsidiary has a right under the terms of section 3 to enter 
the Court of Claims for an assessment of its damages, no mat- 
ter what the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. may do. It can not 
agree with the President simply as a stockholder in the road 
for compensation to the subsidiary. 

I pointed out the other day the indefinite expansions which 
could be made through the manipulation of this terminology. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., of course, makes an agreement 
with the Government based upon its returns. We will say as 
to the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co—I 
am speaking without absolute knowledge, but I think it is true 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. owns all of the stock of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington road. That road can 
come before the tribunal appointed for the purpose, or finally 
before the Court of Claims, and have its compensation assessed 
in that way, although the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has made a 
contract under the bill—I think it would be true under the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan—which 
covers its earnings; that is, the earnings which it has derived 
from the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington road. I think 
that point onght to be made perfectly clear, and I want to ask 
the Senator from Michigan whether or not his amendment, in 
his opinion, covers that phase? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Let me take the Senator’s time—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I have finished. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Having exhausted my own time, I have 
not any right to speak. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I will stay on my feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the bill provides that this 
contract can only be made with the road now making operating 
returns. If the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington road 
makes operating returns—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then, of course, it would be the company 
with which the President would be authorized to make an 
agreement; otherwise it would not be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Pennsylvania Railroad gets all of 
the earnings of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Rail- 
road, and it makes its agreement with the Government based 
on those earnings. ‘Then in comes the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington Co. and insists upon compensation for the use of 
its property. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But my amendment makes it absolutely 
certain that those operating returns could not be credited to 
two different concerns—the Pennsylvania system and the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington road. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not thoroughly examined the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan, but I will accept 
his statement in that respect. I only know that the bill is 

` fatally weak in that regard. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is what I am trying to correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
ainendment submitted by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. [Putting the question.] ‘The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ` 

Mx. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement in regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer as before, I vote “ yea.” . 


Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Forrerre’s name was called). I 
wish again to state that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE] is absent due to illness in his family. 

The roll call was concluded. z 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paired with the senior Senator from 


Kansas [Mr. TROursoN J. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Repeating the announcement of the transfer 
of my pair that I made on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Ashurst Gronna McCumber Smoot 
Cummins Hitchcock McNary leas 
Curtis Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal Page Thomas 
France Jones, Wasb. Reed Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Shafroth Underwood 
Gore ge Smith, Mich Vardaman 

NAYS—47. 
Bankhead Kendrick Overman Simmons 
Beckham King Penrose Smith, Ariz, 
Culberson Kirby Phelan Smith, Md. 
F d Knox Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Poindexter Stone 
Gallinger McKellar Pomerene Swanson 
Gerry cLean Ransdell Tillman 
Hale Martin Robinson Trammell 
Harding Myers Sauisbur Warren 
Henderson Nelson Sheppa: Watson 
Jones, N. Mex. New Sherman Wolcott 
Kellogg Nugent Shields 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Borah Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Wadsworth 
Brandegee Fall La Follette Walsh 
Broussard Gof Owen Weoks 
Calder Hardwick Smith, Ga. Williams 
Chamber James Thompson 


So Mr. Towxszxp's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and upon it I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 13 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec, 13. That the Federal control of railroads and transportation 
system herein and heretofore provided for shall continue for and dur- 
ing. he parioa of the war and until Congress shall thereafter order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota, on which he 
asks for the yeas and nays. 

yeas and nays were ordered. 3 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there are quite a num- 
ber of Senators who are in favor of the unification of the rail- 
roads of the country and continued Government control. There 
are others who are opposed to the continuation of Government 
control. The pending bill ends Government control at a certain 
date; so that it seems to me consistent and logical for Sena- 
tors who are to Government control after the war, or 
«after a limited period, to vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota. On the other hand, it 
seems to me equally true that Senators who are in favor of 
the unification of the railroad systems of the country and 
their operation as a nationalized unit under Government regu- 
lation and Government control, not simply temporarily as a 
war measure but permanently as a policy of transportation in 
the United States, must necessarily support the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota in order to be consistent: 

I make this statement for the purpose of declaring my under- 
standing that the issue is clearly made by this amendment. I 
expect to support it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I take issue with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. At 
the present time I feel that I would be in favor of the unifica- 
tion of the railroads under Government control. I do not 
believe, however, that this bill contemplates any such pro- 
gram. If such a bill were presented, I take it, it wonld have to 
be far more complete than this bill is; certainly the powers 
granted to the President would not be so generous as are pro- 
vided in this bill if it were intended to inaugurate Government 
control of railroads during peace times. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kid in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. g 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not deny that the bill 
as presented by the committee terminates Government control 
at a certain date—18 months after the proclamation of peace? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly, it terminates Government con- 
trol, and so it was intended. This bill is not intended as a per- 
manent Government-control bill; it has not been prepared with 
that in view. The only excuse on earth for some of the ex- 
traordinary powers granted by this bill is that it is a war meas- 
ure, I think I will be prepured upon the termination of the 
life of this bill to vote for a bill for the unification and control 
of all the railroads under the Government; but certainly I would 
desire the bill prepared carefully by a committee with that ob- 
ject in view, and I should like to have an opportunity to consider 
that particular question. That opportunity can not be afforded 
now. I think the Senator from Washington, if he is in favor of 
this bill, is making an argument that is detrimental to its pas- 
sage. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Porxpexter]. I am, and have 
been for years, as those who have heard me speak in the Senate 
know, in favor of the Government ownership of the capital of the 
public preperty known as the railways. Whatever instrumen- 
talities we may select or create for the operation of that prop- 
erty, I am profoundly convinced that the Government ought to 
own all of the railway property in the country, but I can not 
vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota for two reasons: In the first place, the agreements that 
we are authorizing the President to make impose an unjust 
exaction upon the people of this country amounting to at least 
$180,000,000 a year, and I am unwilling to allow the indefinite 
possession of the railway companies to continue under agree- 
ments of that character. Second, I am opposed to it because I 
am unwilling that the railway properties of the United States 
shall be dominated by any one man for a single moment after the 
war ends. I have an amendment, which I proposed in the com- 
mittee, and which I shall offer here at the proper time, which at 
the end of the war passes the power which we are now giving 
the President into a board of railway directors to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

For these reasons, which I shall not elaborate, I shall feel 
constrained to vote against the amendment proposed by the 
Senator frem South Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Mr. President, there are already a 
number of provisions in this bill which I do not approve. It is 
all that I ean do to vote for it in its present shape, but with the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota added I could not 
vote for it. 

I do not believe that we should legislate so as to place upon 
the President responsibilities which he ean not perform and 
end our legislation by designating him as the party who is to 
perform the responsibilities. When the scope of the work is 
so- wide that we know the President can not perform it, I con- 
sider that a proper discharge of our duty as legislators requires 
that we go further and designate the plan of organization by 
which the duties shall be performed ; and in the case of handling 
the railroads, instead of saying that the President shall take 
them and the*President shall operate them, it would be better 
legislation to designate a commission and prescribe the duties of 
its members and really to limit their powers. In this manner 
alone can we perform the responsibilities that really pertain 
to the legislative branch of the Government. 

But, Mr. President, already the railroads have been taken 
over. Already a management has been begun. and I believe 
the Secretary of the Treasury has made an organization as 
wise as could be hoped for looking to the handling of the roads. 
As this organization is already made and is operating as well 
as I could hope it would operate, I am willing, under the cir- 
cumstances, to vote for that part of the bill, in no way com- 
mitting myself to the policy of such legislation. I have entire 
confidence in the great executive ability of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I do not know anyone to whom with more confidence 
I could see the task intrusted. Yet I have no hope that under 
Government management the ronds can be handled substantially 
better than they have been handled before or that the public will 
get any better service. The justification for this action, in my 
opinion, is the financial one, the possibility that Government 
management may save the country from financial complications 
that would hinder raising the money necessary for the con- 
duct of the war. The only excuse is the war and the finances 
of the country incident to the war. 

I would prefer that under the terms of this bill Government 
control should end with the war. I certainly would prefer to 
limit it to 6 months after the war. I stretch my capacity to 
yield in this respect when I follow the committee provision 
allowing 18 months, If the Government control is to be perma- 


nent, then I must vote against the measure altogether, for I 
would not be willing to invest permanently In one officer the 
control of an income of three and a half billions of dollars a 


year, and together with the privilege of controlling the business 
of every citizen in the United States, together with the destiny 
of every locality. Again, the compensation we are allowing to 
the railroads amounts to war profits growing out of the volume 


of business which the war has brought to them. I would not be 


“willing to place permanently upon the people of the United 


States in time of peace, when the volume of freights will be 
less, when the amount of the revenues will be less, a charge 
based upon these three years of heavy war business. 

These two reason, it seems to me, are amply sufficient to in- 
duce everyone to vote against the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota. I hope, if any change is made, 
that the time will be reduced from 18 to 6 months and lessen 
by that length of time the one-man rule of the railroads of our 
one and diminish to that extent the high rates provided by 

s bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had thought of present- 
ing some views in opposition to the Government control of public 
utilities, including railroads; but as the longer I remain in this 
body the less inclination I have to consume time in debating 
questions that are pretty well understood, I came to the con- 
clusion that I would not weary the Senate by making the ob- 
servations I had in mind. But so far as concerns the superior 
accommodations that the public are getting under the present 
railroad management as compared with what we had before 
the railroads were taken over by the Government, I want to say 
a single word. 

Any man who goes from here to New York, and especially 
from here to Boston, under existing conditions is very forcibly 
reminded of the fact that all the evils that have been complained 
of in railroad management have not by any manner of means 
been removed. It is true that the President and the Director 
General of Railroads have repealed numerous laws that the 
Congress during the last 20 years has been placing on the stut- 
ute books that embarrassed and harassed the railroads of the 
country, and we had hoped that by doing that we might get 
superior accommodations, but the contrary has resulted. 

When I go to my home I go to Boston, and from Boston I- 
go 75 miles north, to Concord, N. H. Under railroad manage- 
ment we had three trains a day that carried us from Boston 
to Concord in 1 hour and 55 minutes. At the present time it is 
impossible to make those 75 miles under three hours, and some- 
times it takes a longer time. The same condition exists to a 
large extent in all sections of the country; but we are hoping— 
Jam hoping—that the present management may be able to work 
out these problems and that it may provide at least as good 
accommodations as we had when the wicked railroad men man- 
aged the property that they controlled. 

I do not believe Government ownership is going to help this 
country in any way, and I believe it is fraught with the direst 
danger to the best interests of our people. 

In that connection, I am going to ask unanimous consent 
and that is all I shall say on this subject to-day—to have read 
from the desk an article from the London Daily Mail. which 
I had published four years ago, showing the management of 
the telephone system in Great Britain. Every Senator who bas 
traveled on the Continent of Europe or in other countries of 
the world where Government ownership exists knows that they 
do not get as good accommodations as we have in the United 
States. Why, Mr. President, it is almost impossible to get a 
telephone message 5 miles from Paris or London in an hour; 
and we know that the railroads in any of those countries where 
Government ownership exists are not run as well as they have 
been in the United States. But, Mr. President, I do not caro 
to weary the Senate, and I will simply ask that the brief article 
which I have sent to the desk may be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kına in the chair). With- 
out objection, the Se:retary will read the article referred to by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, ; 


The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the London Daily Mail, Friday, Jan. 2, 1914.] 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF TELEPHONE LINES IN GREAT DRITAIN, 

š WHY AND BECAUSB. 

Why is it that Government ownership and management of the tele- 
phone is practically always a failure? y is it that for every thou- 
sand Europeans there is 8 one N while for every thousand 
Americans there are 15? hy is it that the country which has done 
most to improve the telephone, both technically and commercially, 
and to popularize its use is the country in which its operation and 
development have been and still are exclusively the work of private 
enterprise? Why 1s it that not one of the innumerable discoveries that 
have transformed the telephone industry in the last 30 years has 
emanated from a department of state; that European governments have 
been the last to adopt them and that the verdict which experts are 
obliged to pass upon them, with perhaps two mee exceptions, is that 
theg, have not learned their business? Why is it that there are preat 
and famous towns in Europe at this moment where methods and ma- 
chinery that were abandoned 20 years ago in ca are still in use? 


1918. 
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Why is it that throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain and 
the Continent hardly a single efficient long distance service is to be 


found? Why is it that in New York one can invariably get the number 


one wants, and get it at once, while in London one has often to wage 
a prolonged and embittering battle with a slow operator, insufficient 
lines, and a conversation—if any conversation ensues—that is only 
audible when it is interrupted? 

The broad answer to all these questions {s that the alertness and 
enterprise that are essential to telephone development can not be ex- 

‘ted from a government department. The characteristics of the 

ureaucratic mind and temperament forbid it. The organization of a 
government office, with a virtually irremoyable staff, forbids it. The 
spirit of officialdom, with its traditions of subordination, its narrow 
eg outlook, its unwillingness to concentrate responsibility, its 
nsensible stifling cf initiative. forbids It. A government department 
can not raise aad ‘liscipline its staff to the same level of efficiency as a 
commercial company. It can not act with the same freedom and direct- 
ness as a private board. It can not pursue a business object without 
deference to a hundred influences and considerations that have nothing 
to do with business. It can not advertise with anything like the same 
boldness. It naturally seeks efficiency through economy instead of 
economy through efficiency. It has to think of politics and political 
reactions. Its whole constitution prevents it from proving as enter- 
prising as private initiative, as prompt to discard obsolete methods and 
apparatus, as quick to adopt new inventions, as skillful and aggressive 
in gathering in subscribers, 

s we all know. to our cost. we have Government ownership and 
operation of the telephones in Great Britain. We shall never have a 
telephone system worthy of the name so long as the post office remains 
in undivided and despotic control. Sooner or later that authority must 
be modified or delegated If our telephone system is ever to attain an even 
passable standard of efficiency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the item just read 

by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] showing 
the experience of Great Britain in the ownership of the tele- 
phone system has probably warned them against any undue 
haste in taking over other utilities. 
The British system of handling the railroad problem is no 
criterion for us. Their whole system of government is differ- 
ent. The executive and legislative functions are so inextricably 
interwoven that action by Parliament is imperative before any 
action can be taken. With us the Executive moves, frequently 
of his own initiative, but within his especial sphere, and Con- 
gress supplements his action by appropriate legislation. 

The first provision for taking over the British railroads dates 
back to July 30, 1842, which provided for troop transportation 
and better regulation of railroads, The moyement of soldiers 
with baggage, arms, and ammunition was made mandatory and 
necessary contracts were made to that end. In 1844 this power 
Was enlarged. In 1871 Parliament empowered an officer of the 
Government to take possession of railroads and railroad plants 
on occasional emergency. Their problem was very different 
from ours, and is to-day. But 15.000 miles are embraced in the 
arrangement entered into—in August, 1914—at the breaking out 
of the present war. This was done by an amicable arrangement 
between the Government and the committee of general managers. 

Last year the arrangement was extended to Include the roads 
in Ireland, covering something over 3,000 miles, but, altogether. 
included only 12 or 14 companies, a comparatively easy task 
when we consider that our railroads embrace 50 large systems 
and nearly 700 separate corporations. 

One of the first and most vexatious problems which the 
British committee had to meet was the question of increase in 
wage for over one-half million employees. This situation was 
finally met by an increase in compensation over that of 1914 of 
more than $165.000,000, a sum equal to all the dividends paid on 
all English railroad stocks the year before the war. 

The act of Parliament does not permit the indefinite con- 
tinuance of control and must be renewed weekly, notwithstand- 
ing their proximity to the very theater of the war. The whole 
arrangement emphasizes deliberation and solicitude and in no 
manner commits that Government to the doubtful expedient of 
unrestricted Government ownership, 

Our problem is less acute and relates to the war only col- 
laterally. There is some congestion, much confusion, a great 
deal of uncertainty because of the financial embarrassment and 
the desirability of stabilizing railroad credit and protecting the 
roadbed and equipment from unnecessary deterioration and de- 
cay, which would be alike disastrous and discreditable to us. 

To avoid such a possible calamity and to keep the highways of 
commerce open to the communities they serve and thus safe- 
guard the free interchange of commodities and encourage pro- 
duction, this step has been taken by the President of the United 
States. 5 

I ͤam not here to criticize or find fault with the President. 
There must be some sount} reason for this radical departure 
from our previous treatment of the railroad problem. He 
undoubtedly thinks the war situation can be best met in this way. 
Dangerous as the expedient may be, he has already taken 
over the railroads and is now exereising authority thereover, 
and I do not believe that he has chosen this means of com- 
mitting the country to a permanent-po''cy of Government own- 
ership. I prefer to believe that he is seeking to unify these 


roads for the more expeditious handling of war materials and 
food products, and by the same token guarantees that this 
property will be preserved and protected during the strain and 
disaster of war. 

This plan can not be given effect unless Conzress provides 
the necessary compensation guaranteed by the Constitution. 
We may haggle and squirm and hesitate; we may even impute 
bad motives to those who are responsible for committing the 
Government to this experiment; yet how idle and impotent 
we would be in the face of the fact that we are committed 
and are now in possession of these roads. Not to make the 
necessary appropriation to enable the President to deal justly 
and fairly with these properties. would be to expose ourselves 
to the charge that we were seeking to capitalize this error to 
the disadvantage of the Executive, a thing I would decline to 
do. I am ready to meet the situation fairly and generously, 
leaving to him the plan to be pursued. The country is in war; 
we are face to face with danger. We must act together, with 
an eye single to the welfare of the country. Neither personal 
or political considerations have any right to move us. There 
can be no sacrifice too great for us to bear, and if our course 
seems now and then to drift out of the beatem path so long 
pursued we have the consolation of knowing that in the esti- 
mation of those in command of the ship of state that course 
seems to be best for the country in the present crisis. 

If the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota is to 
be adopted, I give notice that when these amendinents come 
up in the Sen: te I am going to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] without any hesitation 
whatever. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the »mendment proposed by the Senator from South 

ikota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the words proposed to be 
inserted by the Senator from South Dakota the following: 

Provided, That upon the termination of the war the President shall 
appomt, by and with the consent of the Senate. a board of 2 
directors, to be composed of five persons, one of whom shall be an engi- 
neer, one a financier, one trained in the operation of ages property, 
one whose interests have allied him with the shipping public. and one 
a lawyer. The members of the board shall hold office during the re- 
mainder of the period of Federal control Removals must be for cause 
shown. and vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as original 
appointments are made. Each of said directors shall recelve compensa- 
tion at the rate of $12.500 per year The principal cfilee shall be in 


the District of Columbia. All necessary employees of the board shall 
be appointed >y the board under the rules of the Civil Service Com- 


mission 
anization of sald board of directors all the 


Immediately upon the o 
powers, whether granted by the aet of August 29, 1916. or herein 


granted to the Presilert, shall vest in said board of railway directors: 
Provided further, That all agreements for just compensation shall not 
continue longer than the termination of the war, and the termination 
of the war, for the purpose of these two provisos, shall be construed as 
the time at which armed hostilities cease. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this amendment. if adopted, 
passes from the hands of the President upon the termination 
of armed hostility the power that is given to him in the act of 
1916, and the further powers that we grant in this act to a 
board of railway directors, who shall exercise that power 
during the period of Federal control, whatever that period 
may be. 

It, second, limits the authority of the President in making 
agreements for compensation to the termination of the war, in- 
stead of permitting, as the bill does. those agreements to be 
made for the period of the war and for 18 months after the 
treaties of peace are signed and ratified. 

I gave a few moments ago the reasons that would prevent me 
from voting for the amendment as it is offered. If these quali- 
fications are added to the amendment, I shall be very glad to 
vote for it, because I am not in favor of limiting the period of 
control that is named in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota providing for an indefinite period of 
Federal control after the expiration of the war reiates to one 
of the matters concerning which the committee found great 
difficulty. I th'nk I divulge no secrets of the committee when 
I say that it was finally arranged that a subcommittee consist- 
ing of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] and myself 
should attempt to work out a provision touching this and one 
other feature of the bill for the consideration of the committee, 
and that we succeeded in agreeing upon a compromise which 
was finally adopted by the committee. 

I want to state, Mr. President, for the benefit of Senators 
who are familiar with the discussions that have heretofore 
taken place In the Senate concerning this subject that it was 
not the thought of the proponents of the bill or of myself that 
the period of Federal control should be left indefinite in order 
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to promote either the control that is provided in this bill or 
what has come to be called the Government ownership of car- 
riers. As to that last subject, it is one which can not be pre- 


cluded by legislation at this time. It is one which, in my 
opinion, will not be very materially affected by the provisions 
of the bill. I have never felt that it was an intelligent pro- 
cedure to attempt on this legisation to determine a question of 
that far-reaching consequence. I have felt all the while that 
if we undertake in this so-called emergency measure to deter- 
mine the future status of the railroads after the expiration of 

the war the consideration of the bill would be very greatly 
prolonged. 

There were some reasons which made me hesitate to agree 
upon a fixed limitation as to Federal control, and I can state 
them very briefly. In the first place, at the expiration of the 
war there will be many unsettled questions between the rail- 
roads and the Government which will probably require legisla- 
tion. The subject is not so simple as to be dealt with conclu- 
sively in agreements to be entered into now. I have felt that 
it might be wise not to compel the return of the carriers to 
their. owners, until Congress has had an opportunity of de- 
liberately working out those propositions. 

In the second place, when once you have extended Govern- 
ment credit to the railroads, it will be difficult to withdraw it 
without materially impairing and endangering the value of 
railroad credit, and in all probability if the question as to 
what shall be the future status of the railroads remains un- 
settled at the expiration of the limitation the railroads them- 
selves or their representatives will want it extended. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe that it is wise to attempt 
in this legislation to determine the very important question as 
to how the railroads shall be operated after the war. Almost 
every Senator who has studied the subject admits that it will 
be necessary to modify the old system; that some legislation 
will be required; that it will be necessary to repeal some laws; 
and for that reason all Senators, so far as I know, have agreed 
that the period of Federal control should extend beyond the 
termination of the war. 

The same controversy that arose in the committee has arisen 
here. All about. me I hear Senators saying that they would 
prefer to have the period of control shortened. Some of them 
have said on the floor that they would like to have Federal 
control terminated immediately upon the ending of the war; 
others have said that six months would be an adequate period. 
My conviction, therefore, is that the best thing that can be 
done is to adhere to the compromise which was effected in the 
committee and to sustain the provisions of the bill with regard 
to the limitation of one and a half years after the expiration 
of the war. I think it would be a very grave mistake to shorten 
that period and I do not believe that the temper of the Senate 
would permit its extension, 

Now, Mr. President, as to the amendment which the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cunxixs! has offered to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jomunson], the effect of 
that amendment is to provide two systems of Federal control, 
one to be operative during the war and the other to take effect 
at the termination of the war. It is of course trite to say that 
no Senator can tell when this war will end. We hope it will 
end very quickly; we fear it may be some time in the distant 
future; but I submit to the Senate that it is unwise to attempt 
now to legislate for conditions in the period after the termina- 
tion of the war; that it is unwise to attempt to provide for 
two systems of Federal control. If Congress desires to do so 
when the war has ended it can turn the operation of the rail- 
roads over to a board of directors as contemplated by the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. It is also true that 
we could repeal that provision of the bill, should we adopt it 
now, but the point I am making is that we would accomplish 
nothing of a substantial nature to adopt a dual system of 
Federal control, one to take effect now and the other to take 
effect at the end of the war. 

Therefore, I repeat, the best thing in my judgment to be 
done is to rren the limitation in the bill which the committee 
agreed upo 

Alx. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, while I believe 
that Government ownership, or at any rate Government unifica- 
tion and control, of railroads is just as sure to come as the 
night is to follow the day, and that in no distant future, I do 
not consider that the question of Government ownership is in- 
volved in the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota. I favor that amendment because there are so many 
things in the bill that I consider unwise and unjust and 
iniquitous that I want Congress to be free to get rid of them 
just as soon as possible. They are going to be adopted. I 


think we have a right to assume that the bill substantially as 
reported by the committee is going to be passed with «ll the 
things in it that make the Senator from Georgia hesitate to 
vote for it, with all the things in it that wil! possibly lead the 
Senator from Iowa to vote against it, and yet we are going to 
tie the hands of Congress for 18 months after the close of the 
war and prevent it from remedying those things. 

I am in favor of leaving the hands of Congress free to act 
just as soon as possible, and I believe that the legislation will 
appear so unjust after it is enacted as to lead Congress to 
provide for a permanent system just as soon as possible, either 
before the war ends or afterwards, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. He rose first. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, why does not the Senator 
present this amendment: Let the limitation of 18 months re- 
main, with a proviso—provided, however, that Congress may 
shorten the time—and I will vote for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the provision as it now exists and 
as it is reported by the committee. If the Senator will permit 
me, the provision which the committee reported does not tie 
the hands of Congress. Congress can act at any time. The 
limitation is that it shall not continue longer than 18 months 
after the expiration of the war. whith, of course, implies that 
it may not continue that long. There is also a provision in the 
bill that the President may relinquish all rights at any time he 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me ask the Senator, does the 
bill provide that agreements made by the President, if made to 
extend 18 months beyond the close of the war, can be modified 
at any time prior to that date? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The President is given very broad power 
with respect to the agreements. There is nothing in the bill 
that requires him to agree with the railroads for any fixed 
period, and the probability is that the agreements will run for 
a definite period, from year to year or from month to month. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under the bill the President can 
contract with these roads for 18 months beyond the close of 
the war, and Congress can not change that contract when it has 
been entered into. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since Congress has power to terminate 
Federal control, the President could not, if he desired to do so, 
which, of course, he would not, estop Congress from exercising 
its function. There is a provision in the bill that no compen- 
sation shall be paid for any period extending beyond the actual 
Federal control. I think that is carefully safeguarded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Iowa a mo- 
ment ago said what I believe to be the effect of the bill—that the 
President can make a contract to extend for 18 months beyond 
the close of the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I go further. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas. I think the President must 
do it. I think the only authority that is given him here is 
authority to agree upon the just compensation during the period 
of Federal control, and that standard is 18 months after the 
expiration of the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, the period 
of Federal control 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My time is going to be gone. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely say that the period of Federal 
control is not fixed in the bill, and therefore the President is 
not compelled to agree upon any definite time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The divergent views in reference 
to that matter simply strengthen me in the opinion that we 
ought to leave this matter to Congress; and that is all there 
is in it. Any future Congress can extend the 18-month period 
to a 5-year period if it sees fit, and unless the agreement does 
have the effect that I think it has, Congress can limit the period 
to 6 months and limit each contract to 6 months. Why not 
leave the matter in the discretion of Congress? ‘That is exactly 
what the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota pro- 
vides. Let us leave ourselves free. I have confidence in what 


future Congresses will do. I believe that a future Congress can 


be depended upon to provide a permanent system. This is not 
a permanent system. The amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota does not provide a permanent system. It is just as 
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temporary as it is with the 18-month limitation, except we have 
all the iniquities possible absolutely continued for a period of 
18 months beyond the termination of the war. ; 

So, Mr. President, regardless of whatever views I may have 
with reference to Government ownership, I can very heartily 
support the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota if 
he will do this. I think the word “thereafter” in his amend- 
ment ought to be cut out, because it seems to me that that is 
an attempt to limit the power of Congress to act and prevent its 
action until the war closes, I believe when we get through with 
some of these very urgent matters Congress can very well and 
probably will settle down and try to devise some permanent 
system for the control of these railroads, the necessity for which 
everybody conceives. I do not want to adopt a provision which 
says that this shall continue until the close of the war unless 
Congress shall thereafter, after the close of the war, otherwise 
provide. I want it to be free, and from the time hostilities cease 
until a treaty of peace is actually signed and ratified we shall 
probably have ample time to prepare permanent legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa impresses me favorably, but I do not know whether 
I should be in favor of it or not. I now yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to section 13. which takes cognizance of the very mat- 
ter that is now under discussion. That section reads: 

Sec. 13. That the Federal contro! of railroads and transportation sys- 
tems herein and heretofore provided for shall not continue longer than 
18 months after the proclamation of peace terminating the war in which 
the United States is now engaged: ovided, hvwerer, That the Presi- 
dent may, prior to Juty 1. 1918, relinquish control of all or apy part 
of any railroad or system of transportation further Federal control of 
which the President shall deem not needful or desirable; and the Presi- 
dent may et any time during the period of Federal control agree with 
the owners to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation— 

The point that I am making is this— 


Provided further, That the President ma 
under Federal control at any time he shall deem such action needful 
or desirable. No right to compensation shall accrue to any owner from 
and after the date of relinquishment for property relinquished undet 
authority of this section, $ 

Therefore every contract that is made will be made, of course, 
in the light of that provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but if the contract is made 
in express terms to continue for 18 months after the termina- 
tion of the war, as it can be made under this proposed law, 
then it will continue for 18 months. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But does not the Senator 
from Washington understand that in a contract under a law 
which gives the President such power as this does, he may, 
upon notice. relinquish any road at such time as he deems it will 
not any further conserve the public interest to hold it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the President should reserve 
that right In the agreement that he makes, of course that would 
be made a part of It. I suppose. and the contract could be ter- 
minated, but there is nothing here to prevent the President from 
making a contract running for 18 months beyond the war, 
without any condition limiting it or permitting him to withdraw 
it. If he should make such a contract, it would run beyond 
the period of the war. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, just one word 
in reference to the amendment which has been proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumsins]. The proposition of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] is that there shall 
be extended into peace times the conditions under which we are 
taking over the railroads; in other words, granting them certain 
compensation that no one can control—a radical departure from 
the present status of things—and projecting that arrangement 
indefinitely into peace times, The Senator from Iowa offers 
an amendment that provides, in his opinion, machinery that 
he could risk indefinitely. The proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa, in other words, is that he is proposing to legislate now in 
this emergency according to his idea how the railroads ought to 
be run after peace comes. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will allow ine to correct him there, I wish to say that 
I am simply proposing to substitute a board for the President 
during the peace time; that is all. It does not affect the length 
of Federal control at all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa would be perfectly willing for that board thus 
appointed to go on indefinitely, for he says that if his amend- 
ment were adopted, then he would vote for indefinite tenure 
under that system, as modified by his amendment, which means 
that that is his idea of controlling the railroads during times of 
peace, 


relinquish all railroads 
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I submit that as fair-minded, honest men, the thing for us to 
do is to take this bill as a war measure, to treat it as a war 
measure, and to terminate that treatment when the war condi- 
tions are over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to ask the Senator 
from South Curolina a question as to further procedure. We 
all agreed to this unanimous-consent agreement, some of us with 
hesitation, making it apply to the legislative day of Thursday. 
I will ask the Senator if he expects to complete this bill during 
this calendar day? 28 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My idea was that we would 
go on until the 10-minute limitation of debate is over, then take 
a recess, and finish the bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some of us would like to know about 
when we are likely to take that recess. Would the Senator 
think of running beyond 6 o'clock? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. My purpose was that at 
6 o'clock we should take a recess, so as to begin the next session 
of the legislative day under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It win be satisfactory if the Senator will 
move to take a recess at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like in this connec- 
tion to state to the Senator that I desire to run on until 6 
o'clock, when the 10-minute limitation will have expired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. REED. Mr.. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. I wanted the floor, nud I thought the Senator 
from South Carolina had concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am through. 

Mr. REED. If I am not interrupting, I desire to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the chairman of the committee, to 
consider this proposition. Perhaps I shall not offer an amend- 
ment upon it to-night, but possibly the committee will see fit to 
bring in one if the suggestion commends itself to the committee. 
The langunge of section 1 is: 

That the President, having in time of war taken ever the possession, 
use, control, and operation (called herein Federal @ontrol) of certain 
raliroaus and systems of transportation (called herein carriers), ls 
hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to any such carrier 
making operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
during the period of such Federal control it shall recelve as just com- 
pensation not exceeding an annual sum— 

That is a clear right on the purt of the President to make a 
contract covering the period of the war and the 18 months’ 
period thereafter, unless there is to be found in the bill some- 
where express language giving the right to terminate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri to read section 13 of the bill—theé last section. 

Mr. REED. I have done so. When we come to the last sec- 
tion of the bill, to which the chairman of the committee refers 
me, we find this language: F 

Fec. 13. That the Federal control of railroads and transportation 
9 herein and heretofore provided for shall not continue longer 
than 18 months afte: the proclamation of peace terminating the war 
in which the United States is now engaged. 

That, of course, fixes a limit of 18 months, and the President, 
so far as we have proceeded now, could contract for that period. 
Following the language on we find that the President may, prior 
to the ist day of July, 1918, relinquish control of certain of the 
roads, and then we find the proviso. in line 12, which reads: 

Provided, further, That the President may relinquish all railroads un- 
der Federal control at any time he shall deem such action needful or 
desirable, 

But while you find the right to reserve to the President to 
relinquish these roads—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the provision beginning in line 9 of 
that section. 

Mr. REED. The Senator calls my attention to the langnage— 
And the President may at any time during the period of Federal con- 
trol agree with the owners to relinquish all or any part of any railroad 
or system, of transportation— 

But that does not change the proposition I am trying to state. 

Under the provisions of the bill, as I see it, the President can 
contract for the period of 18 months after the war, and I think 
may be held to be bound to contract for the period of the war 
and 18 months thereafter. The President then has the right to 
terminate the period of the contract by his own act. T think, not- 
withstanding unything he may put in the contract, he can termi- 
nate it; but we do not know who may be President at that time; 
of course, we can not tell; the exigencies that happen in this 
life. the duration of the war. and other matters are to ge con- 
sidered. Now, is it not wise to incorporate in the bill some lau- 
guage reserving to the Congress the right to limit Federal con- 
trol—and by “ Congress“ I mean the Congress by law. which. of 
course, implies the presidential action in connection with it 
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that of Congress—so that there will be written into the contracts 
ut the time they are made the express reservation of law giving 
to the United States the right to terminate them by law. A few 
words will do it; and in view of the doubt, I suggest to the com- 
mittee the propriety of an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the Senator really 
have serious doubt about the power of Congress to repeal this 
‘proposed law at any time? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely, if a contract has been made. I am 
of the opinion that if the President were to make a contract for 
the period of the war and for 18 months thereafter, and did not 
See fit himself to terminate the contract, the contract could not 
be annulled by an net of Congress, unless we place in this act a 
reservation of the right to change it. I am not going to insist 
that I am necessarily right about it; but I think a doubt exists, 
and I think that the insertion in line 18, after the word“ Presi- 
dent,“ of the words “or the United States by act of Congress,” 
will settle the entire question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator right there, I have not thought about the suggestion 
he makes to us for our consideration; but would not the Senator’s 
proposal inject two parties to deal with the railroads in relation 
to the contracts to be made, one the Congress and the other the 
President, and might it not inject such an element of doubt and 
uncertainty as to make any agreement rather doubtful? I 
merely throw that out as a suggestion. 

It seems to me that if the railroads are going to deal with the 
President, then they may learn just what he is going to do by 
communicating with him; but if we also reserve the right to 
Congress to change the contract, the railroads might not know 
exactly what kind of a contract they would be able to secure. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me. a 
moment ago he was insisting that Congress does now have that 
right under the Dill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I-said the President had. 

Mr. REED. I understood a number of Senators to say that 
the right existed also on the part of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the Senator from South 
Carolina did not say that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator probably has in mind 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poarerene]. 

Mr. REED. I was probably in error when I said the Senator 
from South Carolina had taken that position; but other Sen- 
ators have taken it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not exactly understand, 
if the Senator will allow me a moment. how Congress can 
authorize and direet the President, and give him the power to 
do a thing, and then say that he can not do it. The bill ex- 
pressly provides that he shall, of his own initiative, terminate 
any of these contracts when he sees fit to do so and when the 
public good in his judgment so demands. Now, if on the other 
hand, pari passu, we Invest Congress with power to do the same 
thing, the railreads would not know where they stood. So it 
seems to me that the only question of donbt would be the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator that we do not know whe might be 
President; but I take it that all Presidents are pretty much 
alike in some 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator from Missouri a question, if he will permit me. The 
Senator from Missouri understands, of course, that the consti- 
tutional limitation prohibiting the impairment of the obligution 
of contracts is upon the States, and not upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment; in other words, the making of a contract can not 
estop Congress from legislating upon the subject. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have heard that proposition 
often laid down, and while it is true that there is no express con- 
stitutional provision that the United States can not impair the 
obligation of a contract. I think the authorities are perfectly 
clear that the United States can not take property without due 
process of law; and that when you impair ‘the obligation of a 
eontract you do take property without due process of law. ‘The 
courts have so held. I think the fifth amendment covers it, but 
that is not the point I am talking about. It is perfectly clear 
that if we do write into this law words expressly reserving to 
Congress the power to turn back these ronds, notwithstanding 
any contract, we will then be in a position to do it if the eoun- 
try wants to do it. Many Senators think that that right exists 
anyway; but, as:there is a doubt about it, why not put in these 
three or four words? Then every railroad company will under- 
stand, Congress will understand, and the President will under- 
stand that the power is reserved to change these contracts. I 
make the suggestion as one desiring to aid the bill, and not in an 
antagonistic spirit, for the consideration of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to the 


pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 


BRANDEGEE] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. 


amendment offered by ‘the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I want to 
get back for just a moment to the amendment. Referring to 


the suggestion made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 


Jones], I desire to modify the original amendment by striking 
out the word “thereafter” in line 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. The question now is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa to the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota 
as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question new recurs on the 
Papen ta offered by the Senator from South Dakota as modi- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yens and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think the yeas and nays 
were ordered on the amendment some time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are now ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and vote “nay.” ~ 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). May I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. k 

Mr. THOMAS. I have a standing pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote 
a nay. ” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Wrxks's name was called). Mycol- 
league [Mr. WEEKS] is absent, as I have already stated. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. If 


present my colleague would vote “nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish to announce that my 9 [Mr. 
f pres- 

ent he would vote against this amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same transfer that I 
made on n previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY. I have been requested to announce the una- 
voidable absence of the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON], who, if present, would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. FERNALD]. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I havea pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fernatp]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horns] and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays GI, as follows: 

YEAS—i10. * 


Ashurst Johnson. S. Dak. Poindexter 
Gronna Jones, Wash. No 
Johnson, Cal Kenyon Phelan 
NAYS—461, 

Bankhead Jones. N. Mex. Page Smith. S. C. 
Beckham Kellogg Penrose Smoot 
Cummins Ke ck Pittman Sterling 
Curtis King Pomerene Stone 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Sutherland 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Tiliman 
France Lodge Saulsbu Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shafroth Trummell 

inger Me Sheppard Underwood 
Gerry MeNary Sherman Warren 
Gore Martin Shields Watson 
Hale Myers Simmons Williams 
Hard Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hardwick New Smith, Ga 
Henderson Nugent Smith, Md. 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Borah Culberson LaFollette Thompson 
Brandegee Fall McCumber Vardaman 
Broussard Fernald Owen Wadeworth 
Calder Gort Reed Walsh 
Chamberlain Hollis Swanson Weeks 
Colt James Thomas 


So the amendment of Mr. Jounson of South Dakota wus re- 
ted 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Precident, I ask unanimous consent to 
present, out of order,.a favorable report from the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
hold that under the rule of the Senate the unanimous-consent 
agreement precludes any other business until 6 o'clock, at least. 


1918. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I apprehended that the Chair might so hold, 
but I thought I might get in this report withoct having to wait 
until 6 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unfortunately, the Chair will have 
to say to the Senator from North Carolina that since the present 
occupant of the chair came here a rule has been adopted whereby 
a unanimous-consent agreement can not be set aside except upon 
one day’s notice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not unaware of that. I simply wanted 
‘to make this report, if possible. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 11, after the word “ prop- 
erty,” it is proposed to insert the word “ while,” so that, if 

amended, the clause will read: 
But no pr fi a, an ro 
wanie under uen Federal congege, ut >O Iled against any property 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, that amend- 
ment does not change the meaning of the proposition at all, and 
I have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of section 
13, the following words: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States 
in relation to taxation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the State of New 
Jersey receives $7,000,000 from the railroads in the way of taxa- 
tion, which is appropriated directly to the schools of the State. 
The object of this amendment is to make certain that there will 
be no interference by the Federal Government with that method 
of taxation, 

I ask if the chairman of the committee will not accept the 


amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
agreeable to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 10, and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far 
as is not inconsistent therewith, or with pod rovisions of this act, 
or any other act applicable to such Federal or with any order 
of the President, be subject to all laws and abilities as common car- 
riers, whether arisin, — 1 statutes or at common lew, including the 
laws enacted or liabilities i under State authority for the regula- 
tion of the common carriers of traffic wholly within fo State; and 

such carriers and jud ts 
rendered as now provided $ 'ocessS, 8 
be levied against any bon perty under such Federal control. 

That the Interstate 


to in- 


an tions, 
unjust or unreasonable or = udicial to the public interest oe to the 
purpose for which said con has been authorized and assumed, and 
on such hearing and determination to pr and order what rate 
or rates, charge or cha are, under the conditions, just and rea- 
sonable and which shall observed as the maximum to 

during such control, ‘ 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, there are two changes in 
section 10 provided for by the proposed amendment. 

The first is in the first paragraph of section 10 of the bill; 
and I am not sure. Mr. President, but that the amendment as 
proposed to the first paragraph of section 10 will simply make 
more certain what was intended by the committee. The only 
change made in the first paragraph is by the insertion of the 
following words after the word“ law ” in line 8: 


Including the laws enacted or liabilities imposed under State au- 
— i for 5 regulation of the common carriers of traffic wholly 


So tat if . the paragraph would read: 


That carriers while under Federal contro! shall, in so far as is not 
inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act; or any 
other act applicable to such Federal control, or with any order ae 
the President, be subject to all laws — liabilities as common 
riers, whether ger under statutes or at common law, eng ‘the 
laws enacted or Habllities imposed under State authority for the regu- 
tation of the common carriers of traffic wholly within the State. 
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Under the theory, Mr. President, that the amendment will 
make it more certain than the bill, we would suppose, perhaps, 
that the word “statutes” referred to State as well as Federal 
statutes; but that is not clear. The words in the bill are 
“under statutes or at common law.“ If that language excludes 
State statutes and legislation and regulation under State stat- 
utes, it, of course, will have the effect of destroying railroad 
regulation under State systems, and I do not believe that is 
desirable. The exigencies of the case do not require it. After 
all, Mr. President, under the terms of the first paragraph of 
section 10 if any State regulation or statute is inconsistent with 
any order made by the President, the order of the President 
will, of course. supersede the State statute; but aside from the 
authority of the President—and aside from the regulation of 
rates or the initiation of rates he may make many, many 
orders—the State board of railroad commissioners surely should 
have control. 

Mr. President, we can not ignore the great benefits eonferred 
upon the people of a State by the action of the State boards 
of railroad commissioners. They have proved the greatest help 
in my own State of South Dakota; and, as I understand, they 
are coordianting and cooperating with the work ef the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

We have a fine example just now of the successful work of 
our own railroad commission. It was a case of rates charged 
by the railroads for hauling coal between the coal fields of 
Wyoming and points in South Dakota. Under the law a case 
was instituted by our railroad commission before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, resulting in a recent decision to the 
effect that the railroad rates were, by order of the commission, 
reduced from what they were; and they had been, in fact, pro- 
hibitive of the bringing in of coal from the State ef Wyoming. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention to the second para- 
graph of section 10. 

The second paragraph of section 10 gives the President the 
power to initiate rates. It in effect gives h'm the power to 
establish rates; for although the rates initiated by the Presi- 
dent might be burdensome or unjust to the public, anyone 
would hesitate to complain to the commission. 

What does my second amendment propose—the amendment 
to the second paragraph of sect'on 10? It proposes that in 
addition to the powers conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the interstate-commerce act the commis- 
sion shall, on the application of the President, investigate, hear, 
and determine any case where it may be alleged by him that 
the rates are unjust or unreasonable, or are prejudicial to the 
public interest, or are prejudicial to the purposes for which 
control of the railroads was assumed and has been authorized 
by act of Congress. I am satisfied, Mr. President, that all the 
benefits desired can be obtained in that way, by simply author- 
izing the Pres'dent under the act to make application himself 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fixing or the 
changing of a present rate on any line or the rate established 
by any carrier. 

I have heard many objections, Mr. President, to the provi- 
sion in the bill giving the President the power to initiate rates, 
All the good will be accomplished that is necessary to be accom- 
plished, all that any exigency will require, by permitting the 
President under the law to make application himself to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the changing ef any given 
rate, the rate of any line or of an entire 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that under the conditions this 
is a most reasonable provision. I do not believe we want to 
put it in the power of the Pres'dent of the United States to 
initiate, or, as I said, in effect to establish a rate for the whole 
country; but here the President can at any time—not in the 
ordinary case, but if the public welfare requires it or if it be 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions ef this binn 
appear before the railroad commission or file his application 
before the Interstate Commerce Comm'ssion and have an in- 
vestigation and a hearing, just as the bill provides may be had 
upon an initiated rate of which complaint is made; and I be- 
lieve that all the exigencies and necessities of the case will be 
covered and that the great public will be better satisfied with a 
provision of that kind. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator. Do I understand that it is his view that under 
the powers granted by this bill the President has the right to 
Initiate rates within a State, or only in interstate commerce? 

Mr. STERLING. In interstate commerce, probably. How- 
ever, on reflection I am inclined to think that the President 
woulc have a right under this bill to establish a rate for traffic 
wholly within a State. 

Mr. PHELAN. The bill provides that the only appeal is to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Mr. STERLING. Yes. 


Mr. PHELAN. Therefore, by implication, I should say the 
initiation referred only to interstate rates. 

Mr. STERLING. That is true; the appeal is to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. But it is probably true that in this 
particular case, and to cover this class of cases, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is made the instrument for the investi- 
gation of these rates. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask the same question of the 
Senator from South Carolina, in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the committee 
itself was in doubt as to the real interpretation of this language. 
It seemed as if it were giving to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power of review when the President had initiated 
rates and made no other provision, and the interpretation would 
be that-in case under this emergency clause he changed a rate 
that originated within the State, then it practically nullified 
or set aside the State commission to that extent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill to inform me and the Senate what the program 
for to-morrow is. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is my intention, when the 
proper time arrives, to have the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. I presume the reading of the Farewell 
Address of Washington will be observed as heretofore, and 
afterwards we will go right along with the bill. That is my 
intention now. I think the urgency that is on us would cause us 
to go ahead with the bill, s 

Mr. CUMMINS. To-morrow will be the 21st of February. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The 22d. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The 2ist. How can we celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday on that day? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No one will know that it is 
the legislative day of the 21st but the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. That is a legislative technicality, To-morrow 
will be February 22. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a word, if I may at this time, 
about this memorial event. I do not look with favor upon the 
program outlined for to-morrow by my friend from South Caro- 
lina. According to that program the Farewell Address of George 
Washington will be read in accordance with an ancient custom 
upon the assembling of the Senate to-morrow. We are told that 
after that we are to go on with the ordinary legislative business 
of the Senate. There is to be no adjournment in honor of Wash- 
ington. Only the other day, the 12th of this month, the Senate 
adjourned out of respect to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
that being his birthday. It was a very proper observance of that 
event, a very proper compliment to pay to that great American. 
Of all men in our history entitled to bear the distinguished cog- 
nomen of the “ Great Commoner” is Abraham Lincoln. It is a 
distinction that has been applied in one way or another to many 
eminent Americans from the day of Henry Clay—it may be 
before that—to this time, but Abraham Lincoln is the one man 
above all in our history really entitled to wear that distinguished 
title. It belongs to him. 

Mr. President, what I wish to say is that while we paid this 
well-deserved compliment to Abraham Lincoln by adjourning 
the Senate out of respect to his birthday, I can not but look with 
disfavor upon the program for to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President - : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Personally, the Chair has no control 
over the agreement. It is 5 minutes after 6 o'clock. The bill is 
before the Senate and has not been set aside. 

Mr. STONE. Then I will take another occasion to say what 
I have to say about George Washington and why I think we 
should also adjourn the Senate in commemoration of his birth. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending 
to which the Senator from Missouri has addressed himself. The 
Chair is not responsible for this agreement. 

Mr. STONE. I move to amend that amendment by striking 
out the first word in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know what the 
Senator from Missouri wants to strike out. 

Mr. STONE. The first word of the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The word “section”? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that that is not 
in order. 

Mr. STONE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


What is the first word of the amendment? 
“That” is the first word. 


Mr. STONE. I move to strike out the word “ that.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that that is not 
in order. It is not an amendment which would leave anything 
if carried. 

Mr. STONE. Then I move to strike out the first line of the 
amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise a point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has nothing to do with 
the germaneness of the amendment. The amendment is in order, 
and the Senator can proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I look with 
disfavor upon the suggestion that on to-morrow when the 
Senate meets and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
takes his place at the Secretary’s desk and reads the last mes- 
sage that George Washington delivered to the American people, 
reads it on Washington’s Birthday, that we shall then immediately 
go on with legislative current business. We ought to adjourn 
the Senate out of respect to Washington’s memory, just as we 
did out of respect to the memory of Lincoln. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask the Senator if he will yield to me for 
just a moment? I wish to call his attention to the fact that the 
rule requires that we shall proceed with ordinary business as 
— as the address has been read. That is in the rule of the 

enate. 

Mr. LODGE. It has always been done. 

Ror STONE. I know it is in the rule; I was not unaware of 
at. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, if we choose to adjourn after 
the address is read we can do so. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and I am now proposing that we do then 
adjourn. 

Mr. President, it is a poor compliment to the man who is 
supposed to stand first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen—the first of all Americans—that we 
merely read his Farewell Address to a half dozen Senators and 
to a scattered audience of a few curious onlookers in the gal- 
leries. How prone are we to forget the advice and admonitions 
of this greatest of all Americans! I not only want that address 
read to the Senate and to the country but to impress its dignity 
and wisdom, its soberness and its truth upon the Senate and the 
country and the world. If anything can be done by the Senate 
to impress the tremendous significance of that memorable ad- 
dress upon the American mind it should be done now if ever 
in our history. Can we not pay this simple compliment to 
George Washington as we paid a like well-deserved compliment 
to Abraham Lincoln? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Will the Senator withhold that for just 
a moment while I offer an amendment in order that it may be 
printed for consideration to-morrow? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer an amendment and ask that it 
be printed. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I renew the motion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
a brief of Judge Cowan, of Texas, in relation to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How long is it? 

Mr. GORE. Several pages. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I will object to printing the paper 
in the Recorp, and I make the objection on account of the high 
cost and scareity of print paper. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

CAPT. HARRY GRAHAM—BILL BECOMES A LAW. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that S. 1418, an 
act to authorize the President of the United States to appoint 
Harry Graham captain of Infantry, having been presented to 
the President on February 7, 1918, and not having been re- 
turned by him to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the 10 days prescribed by the Constitution, it has become 
a law without his approval. 
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EFFECT OF BOLSHEVIKI DOCTRINES IN LABOR UNIONS. 


Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Monday next, at the close of the routine morning business, 
I shall ask permission to address the Senate upon the effect of 
the Bolsheviki doctrines in our labor unions upon production 
in the United States and the remedy of the country against 
those doctrines. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOREIGN BANK. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I give notice that on to-morrow, 
Friday, after the morning hour, I should like permission to 
address the Senate with regard to the establishment of a for- 
eign bank 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, if the 
Senator will permit me, whether there will be a session of the 
Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. Washington’s Farewell Address will be 
read to the Senate by the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY], and then any other matter can be proceeded with that 
the Senate chooses to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PHELAN in the chair). The 
Chair begs to remind the Senator from Oklahoma that it is the 
custom—and, indeed, under an order of the Senate—that the 
Farewell Address of Washington shall be rend to-morrow. 

Mr. OWEN. I so understand, Mr. President; and I under- 
stand also that it is the practice of the Senate to transact any 
business it may see fit to transact on that day. After the read- 
ing of the address I wish to make some remarks on the estab- 
lishment of a foreign bank and the necessity for providing the 
merchants’ commerce of the United States with international 
exchange and international credits. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Grand Chapter of 
Connecticut, Order of the Eastern Star. of Winsted, Conn., 
praying for the establishment of a league of nations to safe- 
guard an enduring peace after the close of the present war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Butchers and Grocers* 
Protective Association, of New Haven, Coun.. praying for the 
submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures 
of the several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance, I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 8714) to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits 
for industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses, I wish to give notice that I shall submit a report (No. 
286) to accompany the bill at a later day. I also desire to give 
notice that I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill for con- 
sideration on Monday next, in the event that the pending bill, 
known 5 the railroad transportation bill, shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 3929) for the construction of a private conduit across 
Michigan Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3930) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
A. Hoagland (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 8931) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $10,000 for the purchase and installation of a new 
elevator in the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, 
intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that within two 
years after the conclusion of the existing war the buildings 
provided for shall be removed and parcels of land known as 
East Seaton Park and West Seaton Park, in the city of Wash- 
ington, shall be attached to and become a part of the United 
States Botanic Garden, cte., intended to be proposed by him to 


the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered ta be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to enroll as members of the Choctaw 
Tribe of Indians all persons identified as Mississippi Choctaws 
by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, under the provi- 
sion of section 21 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898, 
and also to enroll all full-blooded Mississippi Choctaws not 
heretofore enrolled and all persons who may satisfactorily estab- 
lish their rights as descendants of Choctaws, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment providing that hereafter 
any moneys received by the United States in payment of 
charges fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture on account of 
cleaning and disinfecting of plants constructed therefor out of 
any appropriation made on account of the pink boll worm be ap- 
propriated and made immediately available during the continu- 
ance of such emergency, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Agriculture appropriation bill, which was ordered to He 
on the table and be printed. 

THE PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 179). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceante Canals. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith. for the information of the Congress, the 
Sixty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Tue Warre House, February 20, 1918. 
RECESS. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 13 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, February 21. 1918) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Friday, February 22, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 21. 1918. 
Pune HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Marion Flint Haralson to be assistant surgeon in the 
yo Health Service. to take effect from date of oath. New 
office. 

Dr. John Friend Mahoney to be assistant surgeon in the 
N Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. New 
office. 

Dr. Hugh David Ward, to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. New office. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAINS. 

Rev. Thomas A. Harkins, of Oklahoma, with rank from Feb- 
ruary 14, 1918. 

15, M W. Inzer, of Alabama, with rank from February 
MEDICAL CORPS. 

First Lieut. Charles Robert Henry. Medical Reserve Corns, to 
be first lieutenant with rank from February 15, 1918, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS WITH RANK FROM FEBRUARY 18, 1918. 
Adjutant General's Department, 
Col. Henry G. Learnard, adjutant general. 
Inspector General's Department. 
Col. William T. Wood, United States Army, retired. 
Col. Thomas Q. Donaldson, inspector general. 
Ordnance Department. 

Col. William S. Peirce, Ordnance Department. 

Col. John H. Rice, Ordnance Department. 

Col. Tracy C. Dickson, Ordnance Department. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


John Thomas Bell, late cadet, United States 2 Academy, 
to be second lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Edmund Hirschler, — — Reserve 
Corps, to be second lieutenant with rank from date of e 
ment. 7 
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FROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. George Stewart Warren, Thirty-ninth Infantry, 
to be second lieutenant of Cavairy with rank from October 26, 
1917. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Second Lieut. John S. Fishback, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
first lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1917. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Bernard M. Barcalow, Field Artillery, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry with rank from October 26, 1917. 
Second Lieut. James Robert Lowry, jr., Eleventh Cavalry, 
to be second lieutenant of Infantry with rank from October 26, 
1917. f 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Second Lieut. Arthur H. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1918. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. John Thomas Bell to be first lieutenant with 
rank from October 26, 1917. 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from November 5, 1917. 


Second Lieut George W. Ewing, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Crawford C. Madeira, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Davis, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harry R. Kilbourne, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Elmer E. Finck, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Semmes, Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from November 10, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Clifford A. Eastwood, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from November 30, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Guy A. Russell, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 1, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, Cavalry. 
T'o be first lieutenant with rank from January 8, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Catesby ap C. Jones, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Charles Wharton, Cavalry. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE Anu. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be major with rank from July 13, 1917, 


CAVALRY ARM. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 12, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Truman E. Boudinot, Cavalry. 
James R. Wood, Cavalry. 
William J. Gallagher, Cavalry. 
Charles Rudd, Cavalry. 

James G. Strobridge, Cavalry. 
Stephen Boon, jr., Cavalry. 
Harold G. Holt, Cavalry. 
Walter Gunther, Cavalry. 

Roy V. Morledge, Cavalry. 
John W. Noble, Cavalry. 
Herman R. Crile, Cavalry. 
Joseph E. Torrence, Cavalry. 
Charles G. Hutchinson, Cavalry. 


Ernest D. MeQueen, Cavalry. 
Archie E. Groff, Cavalry. 
George D. Wiltshire, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 


Jackson B. Wood, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Arthur J. Wehr, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Scott, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr., Cavalry. 


To be first 


Second Lieut. 


licutenants with rank from October 24, 1917. 
John R. Evans, jr., Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. DeLancey Bentley, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 


William P. Rauch, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. John A. Garvin, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Daniel D. Streeter, Cavalry. 
Randolph Russell, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Ralston D. Livingston, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Brock Putnam, Cavalry. 

Leland L. Miller, Cavalry. 

Edwin M. Sumner, Cavalry. 
William J. McChesney, jr., Cavalry. 
Joseph Sheehan, Cavalry. 

James M. Currin, Cavalry. 

Thomas H. Green, Cavalry. 
William H. C. Grimes, Cavalry. 
Russell C. Winchester, Cavalry. 
James S. Rodwell, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Charles F. Choate, 3d, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Charles D. Ryan, Cavalry. 
Nathaniel Holmes, Cavalry. 
Kirk Broaddus, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Paul Blackmer, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


To be first 


Herbert A. Suman, Cavalry. 
Harold de B. Bruck, Cavalry. 
Donald A. Young, Cavalry. 


lieutenants with rank from October 25, 1917. 


Chester P. Dorland, Cavalry (Signal Corps). 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 14, 1917. 


Capt. Earl J. Atkisson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. George 
B. Pillsbury, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 18, 1917. 


Capt. Richard T. Coiner, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Gus- 

tave R. Lukesh, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Capt. Rohert S. A. Dougherty, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
John R. Slattery, promoted. 

Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Albert 
E. Waldron, promoted. 

Capt. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Francis A. Pope, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ernest 
D. Peek, promoted. 

Capt. Earl North, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. George R. 
Spalding, promoted, 

Capt. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Paul 8. 
Bond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Elliott J. Dent,. promoted. 

Capt. John C. H. Lee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
L. Guthrie, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank S. Besson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Henry 
C. Jewett, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Lindsay C. Herkness, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William P. Stokey, promoted. 

Capt. Roscoe ©. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Ernest Graves, promoted. 

Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Francis B. Wilby, promoted. 

Capt. Gordon R. Young, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James 
J. Loving, promoted. 

Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. John 
W. N. Schulz, promoted. 

CAVALRY ARM, 


To be colonel with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Edgar A. Sirmyer, Cavalry. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Maj. Hamilton Bowie, Cavalry. 
Maj. Frederick J. Herman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps). 
Maj. Ben Lear, jr., Cavalry (General Staff Corps). 
Maj. George P. Tyner, Cavalry (General Staff Corps). 
Maj. Walter F. Martin, Cavalry. 

To be majors with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Capt. Walter F. Martin, Cavalry. 
Capt. N. Butler Briscoe, Cavalry. 


To be majors with rank from January 26, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Hans C. Minuth, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Gere, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John M. Sweeney, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George G. Ball, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Jacob M. Carter, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Hazard, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Francis C. Dossert, Cavalry. 


Capt. Elbert E. Farman, jr., Cavalry. 
Capt. George S. Patton, jr., Cavalry. 
Capt. James R. Hill, Cavalry. 
To be captains with rank from January 24, 1918. 
First Lieut. Peter T. Coxe, Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Francis -£ Bouche, Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William H. Sweet, Cavalry. 


1918. 
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To be eaptains with rank from January 26, 1918. 


First Lieut. Louis Cansler, Cavalry (Signal Corps). 
First Lieut. William Van D. Ovhs, Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Lee L. Elzas. Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Owen G. Fowler, Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from January 23, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Calvert L. Estill, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Nathan Cockrell, Cavalry. 


To ve first lieutenants with rank from January 24, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Channing C. Beeth, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Cecil 7, North, Cavalry. 

Secor? Lieut. Robert M. Eichelsdoerfer, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edmund H. Driggs, jr., Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from January 26, 1918. 


Second Lieut. James T. Watson, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Roswell E. Round, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William D. Thompson, Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 12, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Murray H. Ellis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles C. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wolcott P. Hayes, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harrison Herman, promoted. 8 


To be first lieutenant with rank from August 15, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Joseph I. Lambert, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William W. Dempsey, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 16, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Ralph W. Rogers. Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert R. D. McCullough, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William P. Medlar, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Chapman Grant, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence A. Shafer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Duncan G. Richart, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thurlby M. Rundel, Cavalry, 
Daniel A. Connor. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. B. Bubb, Cavalry, 
Harley C. Dagley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul E. McDermott, Cavalry, 
Charles L, Clifford, promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. Gustav B. Guenther, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Gaston L. Holmes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Skinner, Cavalry, 
George W. Wersebe, promoted. 

Second. Lieut. Leslie F. Lawrence, Cavalry, 
Milton R. Fisher, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Horace W. Forster, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jolin S. Jadwin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Franklin C. Ketler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Arthur P. Thayer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Pope, 2d, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward R. Scheitlin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Waldemar A. Falck, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edwin A. Martin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cart J. Rohsenberger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Jay D. B. Lattin, promoted, 

Second Lieut, Crawford M. Kellogg, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank G. Ringland, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James V. McDowell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John B. Harper, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Hart, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Oliver 
I. Holman. promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. B. Bogman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John J. Bohn, promoted 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Gallier, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John C. Garrett, promoted. 

Second: Lieut. Perey S. Haydon, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Grover R. Carl, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David J, Chaille, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Hugh D. Blanchard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert E. McIntosh, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James G. Monihan, promoted. 


To be first licutenants with rank from August 17, 1917. 


Second Licut. Jefferson Kinney, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Anthony J. Kirst, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Halbert H. Neilson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
William B. Simmons, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leland C. McAuley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Rexford E. Willoughby, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl R. Johnston, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John D. Austin, promoted. 


IVI — 156 


vice First Lieut. 


vice First Lieut, 


vice First Lieut. 


vice First Lieut. 


vice First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Cleo D. Mayhugh, promoted. : 
Second Lieut. Truman E. Boudinot, Cavalry, vice First Liew 
Second Lieut. Dean R. De Merritt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John P. Kaye, promoted. 
James W. Barnett, promoted. 2 
Second Lieut. James R. Wood, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John C. Mullenix, promoted. z 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 18, 1917. 


Second Lieut. William J. Gallagher, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Ross McCoy, promoted. À 
Second Lieut. Charles Rudd, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Howard C. Tobin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. James G. Strobridge, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. Weeks, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 19, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Stephen Boon, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Walter E. Buchly, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold C. Mandell, promoted, 
Second Lieut. Walter Gunther, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lester A, Sprinkle, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Roy V. Morledge, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert W. Grow, promoted. 
Second Lieut. John W. Noble, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Terrill 
E. Price, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Herman R. Crile, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William H. Kasten, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Torrence, Cavalry. vice First Lieut. 
Leon E. Ryder, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Hutchinson, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Richard L. Creed, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Chester P. Dorland, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
William M. Husson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Ernest D. McQueen, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry L. Putnam, promoted, 
Second Lieut. Archie E. Groff, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Roderick R. Allen, promoted. 
Second Lieut. George D. Wiltshire, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Adolphus W. Roffe, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Ion C. Holm, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Jackson B. Wood, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert C. Candee, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Wear, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph L. Philips, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Scott, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Ken- 
neth McCatty, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from “ugust 24. 1917. 
Second Lieut. Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 20, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Grayson C. Woodbury, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edwin D. Morgan. jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Duncan G. McGregor, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Leslie B. C. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Heavey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Kramer Thomas, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace F. Safford, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James R. Finley, promoted. * 

Second Lieut. Joshua A. Stansell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Williard S. Wadelton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond E. S. Williamson, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Hale S. Cook, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David C. G. Schlenker, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John M. Jenkins, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry T. Wood, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Beverly H. Coiner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl F. Knoob, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, Albert 
D. Chipman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Symmonds, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur H. Truxes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John R. W. Diehl, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Gordon J. F. Heron, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Rudolph D. Delehanty, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. W. Reinburg, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elmer H. Almquist, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Oron A, Palmer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank I.. Carr, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Stan- 
ley Bacon, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Frank E. Bertholet, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Samuel V. Constant, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marion Carson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam C. Chase, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rossiter H. Garity, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Norman E. Fiske, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. Jedlicka, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald O. Miller, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Leo B. Conner, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Rich- 
‘ard D. Gile, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Saunders, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wilson T. Bals, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur B. Custis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Cyrus J. Wilder, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Desmond O'Keefe, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold C. Fellows, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hal M. Rose, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John T 
Pierce, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Durrschmidt, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Henry H. Anderson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Milton W. Davis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George M. Herringshaw, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Bellinger, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas F. Limbocker, promoted. 


To be first licutenant with rank from October 4, 1917. 


Second Lieut. John R. Evans, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Cor- 
mealies M. Daly, promoted. 


Vo be first licntenants with rank from October 25, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard B. Trimble, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Catesby ap C. Jones, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur S. Harrington, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Wharton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank L. Whittaker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. W. Dirk Van Ingen, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Philip H. Sherwood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert V. Scanlan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert S. La Motte, promoted. 

Second Lient. Sigurd von Christierson, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. George M. Gillet, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth O. Spinning, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur E. Pickard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Curt E. Hansen, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James F. Dewhurst, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vincent. P. Ryan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald S. Perry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond C. Blatt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas S. Poole, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Clinton de Witt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick G. Rosenberg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold J. Adams, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick R. Lafferty, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William B. Van Auken, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Carl H. Strong, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold Kitson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Meade 
Firerson, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Boies, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Arthur T. 
Lacey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Gross, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
David W. Craig. promoted. 

Second Lieut. irvine L. McAlister, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edmund M. Barnum, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Breene, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas A. Dobyns, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. James I. Gibbon, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
T. Minton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter C. Butler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Edward S. Bassett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Don Briley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Edward 
F. Shaifer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard F. Long, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George M. Peabody, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin Lufkin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Athael B. Ellis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Burton C. Andrus, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harrie K. Dalbey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold E. Lewis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John W. McDonald, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Newell P. Weed, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Vic- 
tor Kerney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur H. Besse, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
David H. Blakelock, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. White, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Rinaldo L. Coe, promoted. 


Second Lieut. John R. Lindsey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold J. Duffey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George L. Snelling, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Jay K. Colwell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Duane L. Tice, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Amory 
C. Cotchett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jason B. Hart, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Otis 
Porter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roland H. Rogers, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur C. D. Anderson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fred N. Raymond, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Emory M. Mace, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Glenn W. Keith, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry H. Dunn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe C. B. Hillard, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George L. Morrison, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Knowlton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Renn Lawrence, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Pinney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph A. Covington, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Garland C. Black, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John L. Rice, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Delaney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Nelson M. Imboden, premoted. 

Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Randolph Dickens, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert G. Hunt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
N. Steele, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Egbert F. Bullene, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Eugene M. Dwyer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur W. Stanley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wharton G. Ingram, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold E. Brailey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward S. Moale, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carleton Burgess, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Adrian St. John, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Frederick H. Vandegrift, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Frederick J. Holzbaur, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry E. Dodge, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George H. Carruth, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Palmer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert M. Carswell, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Jay D. D. Marcellus, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Walter C. Merkel, promoted. < 

Second Lieut. Lewis D. Cooper, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Joseph M. Hurt, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Davis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George I. Speer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Outland, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles B. Duncan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John M. Moose, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ferris M. Angevine, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nelson R. Perry, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Julian W. Cunningham, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Innes Randolph, Cavalry, vice First Lieul. Sam 
G. Fuller, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl B. Byrd, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Clinton 
A. Pierce, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Brady, jr, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Thomas M. Ceckrill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert X. Cheves, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Delmore S. Wood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wingate Battle, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur Vollmer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold B. Wharfield, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Otto B. Trigg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wade C. Gatchell, 
George W. L. Prettyman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry G. White, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas M. Turner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman D. Twichell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Horace L. Hudson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Andrew J. Wynne, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lawrence C. Frizzell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard C. Wiener, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jean F. Sabin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter F. Goodman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert F. White, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas M. Benson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry D. Jay, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward F. Porter, 
Ray L. Burnell, promoted. 


Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 


Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
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Second Lieut. Lucian K. Truscott, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
licut. Arthur W. Hartman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Alstead, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John W. Berry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur S. Kelley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph N, Mars, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. Akerman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George Sawtelle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond T. Connell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ray Harrison, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. James N. W. McClure, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. William F. Daugherty, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Gabriel R. Mead, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John T. Cole, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Millard G. Harnden, Cavalry, vice First Licut. 
Stephen H. Sherrill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David McK. Wilson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles H. Gerhardt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leonard M. Mertz, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Walter H. Schulze, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Ernest A. Williams, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert C. Holdridge, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Daniel H. McCarthy, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Albert C. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Slocum Kingsbury, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Nicholas W. Lisle. promoted. 

Second Lieut. George II. Millholland, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Perey G. Black, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gardiner S, Platt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Albert C. Stanford, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roy I. Phares, Cavalry, vice First Lieut Louis 
Le R. Martin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald R. Dunkle, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William K. Harrison, promoted. 

Second Lieut Chester E. Davis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Josiah F. Morford, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Holmes G. Paullin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ernest N. Harmon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Kenney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph S. Tate, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Monroe P. Smith, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur M Harper, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Irving, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
W. Confer, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Evan D. Cameron, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William F. McLaughlin, Cavalry, 
Lieut. Robert N. Kunz. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Glenn S. Finley, 
Charles S. Kilbourn, promoted. 

Second Licut. Manly F. Meador, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charies R. Johnson, jr.. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ernest F. Sexton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Coalter B. Compton, promoted. 

Second Licut. Stephen W. Davis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Folsome R. Parker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lynn B. Conde, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Guy 
H. Dosher, promoted. 

Second Lient. Clarence B. Werts, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Cecil R. Neal, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henery R. Miller, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Myer S. Silven, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. G. Reily, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William H. Symington, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Charles H. Unger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Philip B. Fryer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William D. Tabor, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald C. Hawley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Horace S. King, Cavalry, vice Pirst Lieut. 
Vernon L. Padgett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward M. Fickett, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jay W. Mackelvie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James C. Van Ingen, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Francis T. Bonsteel, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Callie H. Palmer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William E. Barott, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Chase, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wallace F. Hamilton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Mishou, jr., 
Frank Nelson. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Jackson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William E. McMinn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Christopher C. Strawn, 
Lieut. Edmund M. Crump, promoted. 

Second Lieut Allyn R. Brownson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herman F. Rathjen, promoted. 


vice First 


Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 


Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 


Cavalry, vice First 


Second Lieut. John R. Breitinger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Daniel J. Keane, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Beer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Milo 
J. Warner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred J. de Lorimier, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Le Roy Davis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George S. Warren, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Anthony J. Tittinger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William O. Coleman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Max D. Holmes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert R. Sargent, Cuvulry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles A. Ellis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John E Ketchum, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Demas L. Sears. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arwed C. Baltzer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Bankston E. Mattox, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. James W. Ewing, Cavalry, vice First Lleut. 
Frank H. Barnhart, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace Van Cleave, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. Moschner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Karl W. Curtis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George E. Harrison, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl E. Rankin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wesley J. White, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard E. Tallant, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Alton W. Howard. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nelson M. Utley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard W. Carter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. McDonald, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Rickard W. Carter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry H. Cheshire, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Kenneth Rowntree, promoted, ; 

Second Lieut. Nathan B. Reynolds, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George A. King, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Andrew Wood, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James B. Lockwood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Venable Moore, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lionel L, Meyer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Guy L. Furr, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Fred- 
erick H. L. Ryder, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter McL. Robinson, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. John W. Weeks, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John S. Peters, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Theodore B. Apgar, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert L. Earnest, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jefferson B. Osborn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Verne Austin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Mor- 
timer H. Christian, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Willis H. Ryder, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Marcus R. Monsarratt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alden H. Torrey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Fabius B. Shipp. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Morris T. Whitmore, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James J. Cecil, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Leask, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George A. Moore. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Guy E. Dillard, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. James 
M. Shelton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray T. Maddocks, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Albert R. Kuschke. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas A. Frazier, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George W. Gay, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Victor R. Sladek, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Forsyth Bacon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James W. Husted, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ralph L. Joyner. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard N. 
Roscoe S. Parker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Elliott, Jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Heywood S. Dodd, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Locke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Kent C. Lambert. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Morris S. Daniels, Jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
George E. Huthsteiner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank S. Pope, Cavalry. vice First Lieut. Rich- 
ard B. Lloyd. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold G. Davis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Maurice Morgan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Cherry, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Gilbert E. Bixby, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Roger W. Sawyer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Eugene Burnet, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Welsh, Cavalry, vice First Licut.- 
Charles F. Houghton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin J. Kratzenberg, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Harry A. Buckley, promoted. 


Atwell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
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Second Lieut. Robert D. Coye, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James E. Slack, premoted. 

Second Lieut. Almet F. Jenks, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Culver S. Mitcham, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James P. Gifford, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William A. Johnson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vern Hinkley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Harold 
B. Gibson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Allen, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John D. Hood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. A, Herman Stump, Cavalry, First Lieut. Charles 
S. Lawrence, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John O. Lawrence, Cuyalry, vice First Lieut. 
Melvin S. Williamson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Glover, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Evarts W. Opie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Willinm R. Evans, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank P. Stretton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John K. Gailey, jr, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul Hurlburt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Warren L. Shumaker, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Aaron Y. Hardy, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Charles R. Simmons, Cavalry, vice First “Licut. 
Earl B. Wilson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James Van V. Shufelt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edmund J. Engel, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Davidson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Grant. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert A. Welch, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jack M. Reardon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hobart R. Gay, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lewis Mesherry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rutherford I., Hammond, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Lewis A. Weiss, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul H. Alling, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Francis E. Cheney. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ervin W. Harrison, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lient. Rebert P. Mortimer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond G. Clark, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lee T. Vietor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elisha C. MERE ORs Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry C. Caron, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Brooks Suni Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William P. Powell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Parker G. Tenney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert F. Merkel, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George P. Pattison, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Carroll A. Powell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Mordaunt V. Turner, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank C. De-Laugten, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman E. Waidron, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ivan N. Waldron, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Herbert J. Burke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. | 


Carter R. McLennan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leo L. Gocker, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick Gearing, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carleton Swasey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Geoffrey Galwey, promoted, 

Second Lieut. John H. Ransdell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Louis G. Gibney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin W. Godbold, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William D. Adkins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis G. Forney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John B. Hartman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Brooks, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Harry 
C. Jones, promoted. 
Second Lieut. John G. White, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James E. Simpson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. 
Charles J. Booth, promoted. 
Second Lieut, Raymond ©. Gibbs, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William T. Hamilton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leo F. Crane, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard C. Boyan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry C. Boden, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry P. Shaw, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert Driscoll, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick F. Duggan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rohland A. Isker, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry H. Baird, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James M. Graham, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Francis H. Waters, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace G. Corwin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William T. Bauskett, jr., promoted. 


Meise, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. Robert R. Maxw el, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Carlisle B. Cox, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Peter D. Larson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Walter L. Bishop, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Charles A. Horger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald R. McComas, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert O, Wright, CaTa vice First Lieut. 
John W. Burke, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur D. Soper. Cavairy, vice First Lieut. 
William D. Savage, placed on the detached Oflicers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Conrad G. Wall, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lloyd W. Biggs, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Andrew Wilson, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. Hettinger, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Roger L. Branham, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lathan H. Collins, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold A. Davis, Cavalry. vice First Lieut. Her- 
bert E. Watkins, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd A. Houchin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Erskine A, Franklin, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charlie E. Hart, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James L. Franciscus, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Richard T. Lyons, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Carter R. McLennan, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Hugh A. Barnhart, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Maurice Morgan, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieur. James W. Jenkins, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Heywood S. Dodd, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George H. Howard, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Mortimer H. Christian, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Frank Wideman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles R. Johnson, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Crunden, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles S. Kilburn, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James Parker, Cavairy, vice First Lieut. Robert 
N. Kunz, placed on the detached officers’ Hst. 

Second Lieut. James T. Donald, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edward G. Knowles, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ernest N. Harmon, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Guy T. O. Hollyday, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Josiah H. Morford, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Francis V. Terry, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William K. Harrison, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Tolman D. Wheeler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Nicholas W. Lisle, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Dissinger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert C. Holdridge, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Martin G. Charles, Cavalry. vice First Lieut, 
Walter H. Schulze, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Earl M. Abbott, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles H. Gerhardt, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harvey M. Breaks, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ray Harrison, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Williamson W. Simons, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. George Sawtelle, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Kerr, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry D. Jay, placed on the detached officers' list. 

Second Lieut. Samuel V. H. Danzig, Cavalry. vice First Lieut. 
Lawrence C. Frizzell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George F. Neilson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Delmore S. Wood, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Dean A. Jones, Cavalry, vice First Licut. Sam 
G. Fuller, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Hugh F. Conrey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Ferris M. Angevine, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Callistus J. Ennis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles B. Duncan, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Venance Le May, Cavalry. vice First Lieut. 
Joseph M. Hurt, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. Morss, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick J. Holzbaur, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Paul C. Febiger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward S. Moale, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. David N. Sutton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wharton G. Ingram, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Alexander D. Mason, Cavalry. vice First Lieut, 
Randolph Dickins. placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William E. Duke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Nelson M. Imboden, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazard, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur C. D. Anderson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Paul J. King, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Otis 
Porter, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
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Second Lieut. Harry E. Pendleton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George L. Morrison, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas McP. Glasgow, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Athael B. Ellis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John McLean, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. William 
T. Haldeman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Fred T. Cunningham, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John T. Minton, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Benton F. Munday, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edmund M. Barnum, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Gyles Merrill, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Arthur 
E. Pickard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William C. Bowie, Cavalry. vice First Lieut, 
Meade Frierson, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Wilfred E. Willis, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas S. Poole, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John B. Seaton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald S. Perry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Sweeney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank E. Whittaker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Richard S. Miesse, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Cornelius M. Daly, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James M. Adamson, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Henry H. Anderson, placed on the Getached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Sheldrake, Cavalry, ‘ice First Lieut. 
John T. Pierce, placed on the detached officers’ ligt. 

Second Lieut. Kenn th M. Harris, Cavalry, vice “irst Lieut. 
Harold C. Fellows, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Max. H. Nippel. Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Cyrus 
J. Wilder, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Stewart. 3d. Cavalry. vice First 
Lieut. Wilson T. Bals. placed on detached oflicers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Philip S. Weadock, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Samuel V. Constant, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut Stewart F. Miller, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Oron A. Palmer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Joe C. Rogers, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Gordon J. F. Heron, placed on the detached officers’ Hst. 

Second Lieut. Frank A. Allen, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John M. *enkins, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Matthew Griswold, 3d. Cavalry. vice First 
Lieut. Hall S. Cook, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Guy O. Kurtz, Cavalry, vice First Licut. 
Charles W. Jacobson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis J. Compton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edgar R. Garlick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Sanborn, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry P. Ames, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Clarence A. Lefferts, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard F. Leahy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nables F. Ryan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Howard C. Okie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Barber, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William L. Gibson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Weld, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James L. Franciscus, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Read Wipprecht, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Eddie J. Lee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Claire M. Daugherty, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Elmer P. Gosnell, promoted. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from November 3, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Ceylon O. Griffin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Raymond D. Adolph, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward E. Hamilton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald A. Stroh, promoted. 

Second Ideut. Erle F. Cress, Cavalry, vice First Licut. Russell 
T. George, promoted. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from November 5, 1917. 

Second Lient. Dimetrio P. Harkins, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas C. McCormick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold G. Hathaway, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Erskine A. Franklin, promoted. 8 

Second Lieut. Bruce M. Me bill, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wallace H. Gillett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Loren F. Parmley, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Nobert D. Thompson, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward Herendeen, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Maher, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Floyd M. Friar, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
E. Selby, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Anheler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur L. Marek, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Grayson H. Bowers, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert E. Watkins, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Thomas W. Herren, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Raymond L. Newton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred R. Teter, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam R. Irvin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry G. Clarke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Alfred L. Baylies, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alden H. Seabury, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Lathan H. Collins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fred W. Koester, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ralph B. Skinner, promoted. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from November 6, 1917. 


Second Licut. Clarence A. Shannon, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Candler A. Wilkinson, promoted. 


To be first licutenant with rank from November 13, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Alexander B. MacNabb, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Milton A. Lowenberg, promoted. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from November 17, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Charles C. McCall, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. Hettinger, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from November 23, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Wiliam N. Todd, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lient. 
George A .Goodyear, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Walton W. Cox, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Paul 
H. Morris, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from November 28, 1917. 
Sccond Lieut. Dudley Miller, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Francis E. S. Turner, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from November 29, 1917. 
Second Lieut. John K. Egan, Cavatry, vice First Lieut. Guy 
D. Thompson, promoted, 
To be first licutenant with rank from December 11, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Taber, Cavalry, vice First Licut. 
George A. Parson, promoted. 
To be first icutenant with rank from December 22, 1917. 
Second Lieut, Earl W. Henderson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
David W. Barton, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 28, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Ross E. Larsen, Cavalry, vice First Liceut. 
Martin R. Rice, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from December 29, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Charles W. Burton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Philip C. Clayton, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Bishop, Cavalry, viee First Lieut. Haus 
E. Kloepfer, promoted. 
Second Lieut. John S. MeCloy, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward A. Everett. jr., promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 16, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Samuel G. Mitchell, Cavalry, vice First Lient. 
Herbert A. Myers, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be first licutenants with rank from October 26, 1917, to fill 
existing vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Robert K. Gooch, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Oliver N. Hollis, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Cranston B. Rader, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Cedric E. Scheerer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Guy H. Hearon, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis E. Harrison, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James W. Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Billsborrow, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alfred W. Chapman, Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William A. Emerson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence J. Meyns, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James C. Vickery, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clarence E Muehlberg, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Higbee, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William T. Andrews, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stoddard P. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Hudgins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Levi M. Bricker, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Ahern, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence Iverson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Macmillan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John P. MacNeill, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut, Archibald L. Parmelee, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Ryerson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Sam H. Coile, Const Artillery Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Junius B. Peake, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Sam W. Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps. n 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Cross, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey A. Ogilvie, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John S. Cansler, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George M. Holstein, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph G. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ward Rubendall, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clyde LeG. Walker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Gayle, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stillman B. Hyde, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Winston W. Little, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph P. Wagner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John A. Spanogle, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Atkinson, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Harris, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Rutledge, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alvin C. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James C. Corless, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert T. Chaplin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Chester B. McCoid, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hugh G. Lieber, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Earle W. Marvin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Rhett, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James K. Morris, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Bates, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Marshall L. Gosserand, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Winthrop M. Allen, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Maxwell R. McMiħan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. St. John Waddell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Cary B. Easley, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Nicholas B. O'Connell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Junius T. Moore, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Oscar D. MeNeely, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Abraham R. Ginsburg, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Vincent K. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Ordeman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ramon Conroy, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Betts, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. David O. Haynes, jr., Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. Patton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Morris C. Handwerk, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert B. Knox, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Cobb, 3d, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Harmon, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph A. Densmore, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Bell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Lawrence, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edgar C. Outten, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. David W. Burgoon, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Raymond B. Bottom, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Farrant L. Turner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry T. Morrison, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Lee D. Pettingill, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Malcolm H. Ross, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leonard R. Crews, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold M. Jobes, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Delaney, Corst Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William F. Cassedy, jr., Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John W. Loveland, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Scott Hayes, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Webster H. Warren, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Callan E. England, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Evan H. Benoy, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John B. Bethea, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Higgins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hugh N. Herrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Lee Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Milton L. Dodge, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Mochrie, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Albert B. Ede, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Donald W. Tyrrell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut, Everett M. Barton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Warren S. Robinson. Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William W. Wertz, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Evaus R. Crowell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Simon L. Bear, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Laurence W. Hutchinson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert H. Gnus, Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James C. Bates, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas E. Troland, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William A. West, jr., Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Louis H. Thompson, Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Albert Bonds, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas W. Conrad, Coust Artillery Corps. 


Second Lieut. Frederick W. Hoorn, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Stalter, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph C. Stephens, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Eugene R. Guild, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Lannon, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leslie W. Jefferson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Luther O. Leach. Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James D. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Guy W. Thomas, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James L. McMullen, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Walker, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Williamson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Isaac Wynne, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Temple H. Buell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Julien R. Hume, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John R. Embich, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ernest W. Soucy, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Donald B. Hilton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Hill. Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis L. Christian, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Maitland Bottoms, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William R. Epes, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Irvin H. Zeliff, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Stewart, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Fiacsan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward N. Horr, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut: Joseph E. Simmons, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lucius 'T. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hal F. Corry, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Martin A. Hayes, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward R. Holland, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John W. Russey. Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James D. McIntyre, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Lins, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Bryan L. Milburn, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alexander B. Carrington, jr., Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Frederick H. Bachman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Bradley J. Saunders, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Nyal L. Adams, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from November 17, 1917. 
Second Lieut. William B. ‘Cooley, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from November 29, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd G. Sparks, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from December 4, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Arthur F. Aston, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first licutentants with rank from December 8, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Dale, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stanford Rayne, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from December 20, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Harry M. Carder, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William A. Clark, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from December 25, 1917. 
Second Lieut. William W. Dinsmore, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first licutenants with rank from December 26, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Duffy, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ellsworth Young, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first licutenants with rank from December 29, 1917. 
Second Lieut. John W. Fuchs, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Dudley F. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James L. D. Corey, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Andrew J. Bentley, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frank II. Pritchard, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clyde M. Watson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stanley H. Franklin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

INFANTRY ARM. 
To be captains with rank from August 5, 1017. 
First Lieut? Willis E. Comfort. 
First Lieut. Leven C. Allen. 
First Lieut. Joseph Quesenberry. 
First Lieut. Robert O. Jones. 
First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Allen. 
First Lieut. Carroll M. DeWitt. 
First Lieut. George L. Pepin. 
First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver. 
First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills. 
First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien. 
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First Lieut. Dan D. Howe, 

First Lieut, John E. Copeland. 
First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling 
First Lieut. John H. Humbert. 
First Lfeut. Joseph L. Lancaster. 
First Lieut. David R. Kerr. 

First Lieut. Everett G. Smith. 
First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier. 
First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson. 
First Lieut. Julius A. Mood, jr. 
First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle. 
First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton. 
First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens. 
First Lieut. James S. Bailey. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Long, jr. 
First Lieut. William E. Lucas, jr. 
First Lieut. Victor Parks. 

First Lieut. Walter A Pashkoskl. 
First Lieut. Roscius H. Back. 
First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson. 
First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall. 
First Lieut. Roy L. Taylor. 

First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway, 
First Lieut. German W. Lester. 
First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne. 
First Lieut. Harry J. Selby. 
First Lieut. Farragut F. Hall, 
First Lieut. Orville M. Moore. 
First Lieut. Walter R. McClure, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Speer. 
First Lieut. Baldwin Williams-Foote, 
First Lieut. Edmund Wilhelm. 
First Lieut. George H. Butler. 
First Lieut. Frank C. Foley. 
First Lieut. Leonard R. Boyd. 
First Lieut. Withers A. Burress. 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Hoffmann. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Bennett. jr. 
First Lieut. Joseph J. McConville, 
First Lieut. John C. Platt, jr. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Ward. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Nichols. 
First Lieut. Lawrence B. Glascow. 
First Lient. Alfred D. Hayden. 
First Lieut. Melville W. F. Wallace, 
First Lieut Paul M. Ellis, 

First Lieut. Kirk A. Metzerott. 
First Lieut. Thomas E. Mount. 
First Lieut. John P. Pryor. 

First Lieut. Jewett C. Baker. 
First Lieut. Robert B. Moore. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Jones. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Cotcher, 
First Lieut. Robert S. Miller. 
First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings. 
First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr, 
First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, 
First Lieut. Frank E Royse. 
First -Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone. 
First Lieut. Aarun J. Becker. 
First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, 
First Lieut. James V. Ware. 
First Lieut. Robert W. Brown. 
First Lieut. James R. Manning. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Steel. 
First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter. 
First Lieut. John W. Cotton. 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace. 
First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg. 
First Lieut. Maury Mann. 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, 
First Lieut, Richard S. Jones. 
First Lieut. William C. Hanna, 
First Lieut. Leon C. Harer. 

First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott. 
First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling. 
First Lieut. John H. Jones. 

First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe. 
First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf. 
First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton. 
First Lieut. Frank P. ‘Tuohy. 
First Lieut. John R. Hermann. 


First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts. 
First Lieut. James M. Palmer. 
First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, 
First Lieut. Alfred Millard. 

First Lieut. Harry H. Ambs, 
First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender. 
First Lieut. Raymond. H. Bishop. 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr. 
First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist. 
First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch. 
First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond: 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood. 
First Lieut. Willis H. Hale. 

First Lient. Noe C. Killian. 

First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns. 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Lee. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski. 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir. 
First Lieut. William P. Scobey, 
First Lieut. William C. Moore. 
First Lieut. Albion Smith. 

First Lieut. Le Roy Lutes. 

First Lieut, Edwin D. Patrick. 
First Lieut. Herman F. Kramer, 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers. 
First Lieut. William H. Coacher, 
First Lient. Edward S. Johnston. 
First Lieut. John T. Henderson. 
First Lieut. Ray P. Harrison. 
First Lieut. Daniel M. Cheston, jr. 
First Lieut. Kirke B. Everson. 
First Lieut. John C. Daly. 

First Lieut. Paul E. Peabody. 
First Lieut. Albert F. Christensen, 
First Lieut. William S. Maxwell, 
First Lieut. Ernest H. Burt. 

First Lieut. Frederick R. Baker, 
First Lieut. James D. Basey. 

First Lieut. Ray M. O'Day. 

First Lieut. Alan Pendleton. 

First Lieut. Merritt E. Olmstead. 
First Lieut. Benjamin F. Caffey, jr. 
First Lieut. Hadyn P. Mayers. 
First Lieut. Rogers M. Wilson, 
First Lieut. Henry E. Mosher. 
First Lieut. Albin K. Kupfer, 
First Lieut. Augustine J. Zerbee. 
First Lieut. Frank A. Heileman. 
First Lieut. Arthur B. Hutchinson, 
First Lieut. Lauritz D. Simonson. 
First Lieut. Carl R. Perkins. 

First Lieut. Franklin W. Cheney. 
First Lieut. George F. Wellage. 
First Lieut. Alfred F. Biles, Ir. 
First Lieut. Charles T, Hearin, 
First Lieut. Hugh M. Davis. 

First Lieut. John F. Fredin, jr. 
First Lieut, James B. Wise, jr. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Kimmel. 
First Lieut. Clarence M. Culp. 
First Lieut. Robert D. Horton. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Kehoe, 
First Lieut. Philip S. Wood. 

First Lieut. Harvey C. Kearney. 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Jervey, 
First Lieut. Starr S. Eaton. 

First Lieut. Oliver F. Holden. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Lamoreux, 
First Lieut. Daniel N. Murphy. 
First Lieut. Adlai C. Young. 

First Lieut. Alexander N. Stark, jr. 
First Lieut. Clinton I. McClure. 
First Lieut. Roy C. L. Graham. 
First Lieut. Lloyd B. Russell. 
First Lieut. George R. Barker. 
First Lieut. John E. Gough. 

First Lieut. Leonard A. Smith. 
First Lieut. John W. Thompson. 
First Lieut. Philip Overstreet. 
First Licut. Lara P. Good. 

First Lieut. George A. McDonald. 
First Lieut. George M. Wright, jr. 
First Lieut. Archie A. Farmer 
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First Lieut. John T. Fisher. 

First Lieut, Edwin E, Elliott. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Ferrin. 
First Lieut. George W. Titus. 

First Lieut. John C. Adams, 

First Lieut, Robert G. Ervin. 

First Lieut. Edward L. McKee, jr, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Nix, jr. 
First Lieut. Francis E. Dougherty, 
First Lieut. Lyman L. Parks. ; 
First Lieut. John T. Murray. 

First Lieut. Warfield M. Lewis. 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Collins. 
First Lieut. James O. Green, jr, 
First Lieut. Daves Rossell. 

First Lieut. Harold M. White. 
First Lieut. Lincoln F. Daniels. 
First Lieut. Frederick A. Irving. 
First Lieut. Matthew B. Ridgway. 
First Lieut. Richard M. Wightman. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Yuill. 

First Lieut. William W. Eagles. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Markoe. 
First Lieut. John J. McEwan. 

First Lieut. John A. Stewart. 

First Lieut. George W. Sackett. 
First Lieut. Francis G. Bonham, 
First Lieut. Norman D. Cota. 

First Lieut. Robert B. Ransom. 
First Lieut. Carleton Coulter, jr. 
First Lieut. James H. Frier, jr. 
First Lieut. Leo J. Erler. 

First Lieut. Robert D. Newton. 
First Lieut. Willis R. Slaughter, 
First Lieut. George H. Weems. 
First Lieut. Ray L. Bowlin. 

First Lieut. William C. McMahon, 
First Lieut. Francis M. Brennan, 
First Lieut. Milton B. Halsey. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Mullins, Ir. 
First Lieut. Thomas S. Sinkler, jr. 
First Lieut. George F. Wooley, jr. 
First Lieut. Sterling A. Wood, jr. 
First Lieut. William F. Redfield. 
First Lieut. Mark W. Clark. 
First Lieut. Stewart W. Hoover, 
First Lieut. David S. Rumbough. 
First Lieut. Francis J. Heraty. 
First Lieut. Donovan Swanton. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Macon, jr, 
First Lieut. Laurence B. Keiser. 
First Lieut. Homer C. Brown. 
First Lieut. Clare H. Armstrong. 
First Lieut. Harris M. Melasky. 
First Lieut. Sidney H. Young. 
First Lieut. John C. Whitcomb. 
First Lieut. Wallace J. Redner. 
First Lieut. Charles D. Lewis. 
First Lieut. Edward W. Leonard. 
First Lieut. Paul H. Brown. 
First Lieut. William S. Eley. 
First Lieut. Paul W. York. 

First Lieut. Ferdinand G. von Kummer, jr. 
First Lient. Joseph P. Sullivan. 
First Lieut. Henry H. Chapman. 
First Lieut. Asa P. Pope. 

First Lieut. Edwin H. Clark. 
First Lieut. Lewis Perrine. 

First Lieut. Clarke K. Fales. 
First Lieut. John A. Weishample. 
First Lieut. Malcolm B. Helm, 
First Lieut. Madison Pearson. 
First Lieut. John M. Boon. 

First Lieut. Roger Hilsman. 
First Lieut. Holmes E. Dager. 
First Lieut. James E. Allison. 
First Lieut. Harry E. Fischer. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Alexander. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Ravens. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Jones. 
First Lieut. Roger Williams, jr. 
First Lieut. Harry D. Hildebrand. 
First Lieut. William Hones, jr. 
First Lieut. John J. Bethurum. 
First Lieut. John L. Cootey. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
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Albert C. Anderson. 
William H. Joiner. 
Hugh P. Schiveley. 
John D. Joanidy. 
Gilmer M. Bell. 
Manley Lawton. 
Roy Sloan. 

Bryce F. Martin. 
Harold C. Hoopes. 
Henley Schick. 
Glenn D. Hafford. 
Paul R. Hudson. 
William R. Dwyer. 
Hanon F. Combs. 
William E. Fentress, 
Ralph Hall, 

Mahlon G. Frost. 
Benjamin H. Hensley, 
Hawthorne C. Gray. 
Donald J. Neumüller. 
Orland S. O'Neal. 
Otto Kramer. 
George D. Ramsey. 
Jerome Pickett. 
Lebbens M. Cornish. 
Leon F. Stevens. 
William S. Rumbough, 
George A. Murray. 
Joseph E. Young. 
Henry T. J. Weishaar. 
Cyrus A. Hay. 
Benjamin J. Holt, jr. 
Newton D. Hathaway, 
Byron W. Fuller, 
John E. Stulken. 
Herman H. Meyer. 
Carleton More. 
Edward P. Sheppard. 
Henry J. Matchett. 
John H. Strickland. 
Vincent S. Burton. 
Griffith Wight. 
Curtis P. Miller. 
William Ernst. 

John W. Bulger. 
Roy W. Voege. 
Taylor M. Uhler. 
Roy G. Gordon. 
Vernon L. Burge. 
Simon Fostiak. 
Edwin L. Dittmar, 
Crosby N, Elliott. 
Ernest R. Marvel. 
Frank M. Child. 
Raymond L. Price. 
Frederic M. Lee. 
Hurley E. Fuller. 
Larry McHale. 
Arthur M. O'Connor. 
John P. Horan, 
James H. S. Wells. 
Augustus B. O Connell. 
Charles C. Fitzhugh. 
Thomas L. MeMurray. 
Hiram G. Fry. 

Paul E. Jackson. 
Richard W. Cooksey. 
Homer S. Youngs. 
Edwin W. Grimmer, 
William H. Clark. 
Frank E. Haskell. 
Lloyd D. Brown. 
Roy C. Hilton. 
Raymond E. O'Neill. 
Justin S. Hemenway. 
Wiliam A. Shely. 
Corwin C. Smith. 
John U. Ayotte. 
Charles H. Barnwell, jr. 
Henry A. Schwarz. 
Edward G. Herlihy. 
Arnold J. Funk. 
George M. Ferris. 
Edwin L. MacLean. 
Norman Minus. 


1918. 
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First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Ernest N. Stanton. 
Thomas G. O'Malley. 
Newell R. Fiske. 
Philip B. Harrigan, 
John D. Hill. 

Frank W. Gano. 

John L. Pierce. 
Donald K. Mason. 
John J. Atkinson. 
Lowell W. Rooks. 
Claude J. Hayden. 
Samuel D. Bedinger. 
Alpheus E. W. Harrison. 
Malcolm V. Fortier. 
Edward C. Allworth. 
Roland W. Wittman. 
Julian R. Orton. 
Reginald N. Hamilton. 
John W. Nicholson. 
Thomas A. Young. 
Charles II. Lee. 

Ray B. Conner. 
James S. Moore. 
Franklin II. Woody. 
Herbert L. Landolt. 
Samuel W. Sowerbutts. 
Will Van S. Parks. 
Charles B. Kelly. 
Malcolm M. Maner. 
John L. McKee, 

Glenn L. Allen. 
Charles R. Jones. 
Willard S. Paul. 
Moritz A. R. Loth. 
Robert H. Chance. 
Claude W. Shelton. 
Harry G. Hodgkins, jr. 
Vincent P. Rousseau. 
March H. Houser. 
Lamont Davis. 

James B. Golden. 
Edwin B. Banister. 
Wilfrid R. Higgins. 
Eldon P. King. 
Frederick S. Matthews. 
Arthur P. Sibold. 
Francis M. Lasseigne. 
Walter Hellmers. 

Jesse P. Green. 
Howard W. Turner. 
William A. Taber. 

P. Barbour Peyton, jr. 
Henry G. Sebastian. 
Wesley C. Brigham. 
William M. Goldston. 
Cyrus H. Searcy. 
Theodore Kelly. 

Leon E. Norris. 

David M. Hunter. 

J. Harold Fleischhauer. 
Tasso W. Swartz. 
Edward W. McCaskey, jr. 
Ward C. Goessling. 
Curley P. Duson. 
Richard D. Daugherity. 
Walter R. Graham. 
Albert H. Peyton. 
Patrick Houstoun. 
Miron J. Rockwell. 
Peter Wirtz. 1 
Allen W. Stradling. 
Robert V. 'Tackabury. 
James P. Murphy. 
Gustav A. M. Anderson, 
Wiliam E. Kepner. 
William ©. Peters. 
Francis L. Hill. 
Charles M. Parkin. 
Jacob E. Bechtold. 
Neal C. Johnson. 
John E. McCarthy. 
Leo M. Daly. 

Norman P. Groff. 
Glenn A. Ross. 
Donald J. Myers. 
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First Lieut. Vie K. Burriss. 
First Lieut. Francis, A. Wooliley. 
First Lieut. Carl B. Schmidt. 
First Lieut. Leslie L. Connett. 
First Lieut. Owen R. Rhoads. 
First Lieut. Joe L. Ostrander. 


To be captains with rank from November 3, 1917. 
First Lieut. Carl E. Driggers. 
First Lieut. Carl G. Lewis. 

To be captains with rank from November 5, 1917. 
First Lieut. John D. Burris. 
First Lieut. Harry V. Hand. 
First Lieut. Frederick V. Edgerton. 
First Lieut. Anthony O. Adams, 

To be captain with rank from November 7, 1917. 
First Lieut. George A. Stockton. 

To be captain with rank from November 12, 1917. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Neues. 

To be captain with rank from November 13, 1917. 
First Lieut. George R. Brown, jr. 

To be captains with rank from November 14, 1917. 
First Lieut. Oscar A. Burton. 
First Lieut. Harold W. Kelty. 

To be captain with rank from November 15, 1917. 
First Lieut. William H. Valentine. 


To be captains with rank from November 16, 1917. 
First Lieut. George N. Munro. 
First Lieut. Herbert Boyer: 

To be captains with rank from November 17, 1917. 
First Lieut. Myron W. Sherman. 
First Lieut. Woodworth B. Allen. 

To be captains with rank from November 18, 1917. 
First Lieut. Robert Ferris. F 
First Lieut. William E. Shaw. 
First Lieut. Lee B. Woolford. 
First Lieut. Ned Blair. 

To be captains with rank from November 19, 1917. 
First Lieut. Ernest A. Kinderwater. 
First Lieut. Oscar M. McDole. 
First Lieut. Jared I. Wood. 

To be captain acith rank from November 20, 1917. 
First Lieut. Henry H. Ranson. 

To be captain with rank from November 21, 1917. 
First Lieut. Gordon C. Irwin. 


To be captain with rank from November 22, 1917. 
First Lieut. Elbridge G. Chapman, jr. 


To be captains with rank from November 28, 1917. 
First Lieut. Jacob H. Lawrence, 
First Lieut. Everett M. Yon. 
First Lieut. Grady H. Pendergrast. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Frye. 

To be captains with rank from November 28, 1917. 
First Lieut. Cornelius F. Dineen, 
First Lieut. John ©. Haynes. 
First Lieut. George L. Hopkins. 

To be captain with rank from November 30, 1917, 
First Lieut. George M. MacMullin. 

To be captains with rank from December 1, 1917. 
First Lieut. Harold K. Coulter, 
First Lieut. Hugh C. H. Jones. 
First Lieut. Otto E. Pentz. 
First Lieut. Nicholas Szilagyi. 

To be captains with rank from December 4, 1917. 
First Lieut. Williston L. Warren, 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Hyde. 

To be captain with rank from December 10, 1917. 
First Lieut. Gilbert Good, 

To be captain with rank from December 14, 1917. 
First Lieut. Theodore Rayburn. 

To ve captain with rank from December 19, 1917. 
First Lieut. Leland S. Hatfield. _ 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917, 


Second Lieut. Roland M. Glenn. 
Second Lieut. Harry S. Robertson, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence M. Arnold, 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Knott. 
Second Lieut, Samuel O'C. Neff. 
Second Lieut. Philip E. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Olaf P. Winningstad, 
Second Lieut. Raymond M. Myers. 
Second Lieut. Paul S. Russell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Mitchell, 
Second Lieut. James A. Van Sant. 
Second Lieut, William E. Stanley. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Spruill, jr. 
Second Lieut. George A. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Laurin L. Williams. 
Second Lieut, George Van W. Pope. 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Allison. 
Second Lieut. George E. Butler. 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Clewell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Buermeyer. 
Second Lieut. Leo R. Moody. 
Second Lieut. William McL. Christie. 
Second Lieut. Leon D. Gibbens. 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Grubbs. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Kinloch. 
Second Lieut. Joel R. Burney. 
Second Lieut. Franklin P. Shaw. 
Second Lieut. Winfield H. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Davidson, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. White. 
Second Lieut. Campbell N. Jackson, 
Second Lieut. Joel A. Fite. 
Second Lieut. James A. Black. 
Second Lieut. Clarence R. Peck. 
Second Lieut. Glenn G. Hall. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Gillette. 
Second Lieut. Walace E. Hawkins. 
Second Lieut. Ralph M. McFaul. 
Second Lieut. Forrest P. Barrett. 
Second Lieut. Beal H. Siler. 
Second Lieut. Emmett G. Lenihan. 
Second Lieut. Edward Hines, jr. 
Second Lieut. Bird Little. 

Second Lieut. Evan C. Williams. 
Second Lieut. James A. O'Neill. 


Second Lieut. Coulter M. Montgomery, 


Second Lieut. Einar W. Chester. 
Second Lieut. James A. Griffin. 
Second Lieut. Guy C. McKinley. jr. 
Second Lieut. Gordon P. Savage. 
Second Lieut. Harold H. McClune. 
Second Lieut Kingsley Barham. 
Second Lieut. Lester E. MacGregor. 
Second Lieut. Harold P. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd R. Besse. 
Second Lieut. Willard J. Mason. 
Second Lieut. Percival R. Bowey. 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Elmendorf. 
Second Lieut. William N. Given. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Sutherland. 
Second Lieut. Lance E. Gowen. 
Second Lieut. Edward P. Hayward. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Parker. 
Second Lieut. Francis B. Myer. 
Second Lieut. Arthur S. Nevins. 
Second Lieut. Gustave Villaret. jr. 
Second Lieut. Horace E. Watson. 
Second Lieut. Lester A. Webb. 
Second Lieut. Royal C. Carpenter. 
Second Lieut. Edwin 8 Van Deusen. 
Second Lieut, Robert S. Boykin. 
Second Lieut. Edward M. Ford. 
Second Lieut. William L. Phillips. 
Second Lieut. George A. Hunt. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth G. Reynolds. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Warren, jr. 
Second Lieut. Vyse B. Whedon. 
Second Lieut. John Walcott. 

Second Lieut. Philip H. Condit. 
Second Lieut. John E. Dahlquist. 
Second Lieut. Russell S. Fisher, 
Second Lieut. Luther K. Brice. 
Second Lieut. John M. Dale. 


Second Lieut. Jack Edward Duke, jr, 


Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut 


Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second 


Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lent. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lient. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lient. 


Tom S. Brand. 
Charles M. Ankcorn, 
James R. Urquhart. 
John W. Saladine, jr. 
Morrill W. Marston, 
Morrison C. Wood. 
Alymer B. Atkins. 
Robert Robinson. 
John D. Filley, jr. 
William E. Bergin. 
John O. Crose. 
Samuel R. Epperson. 
Leslie F. Tanner. 
Frederick L. Bramlette. 
Benjamin W. Venable. 
Myron E. Bagley. 
John L. Murphy. 

John W. Freeis. 
Eugene F. Gillespie, 
George W. Setzer, jr. 
James B. Mudge. 
Allan H. Snowden. 
Earl L. R. Askam, 
Irvin L. Swanson. 
Philip D. Richmond. 
William W. Timmis. 
Gayle McFadden. 
Burt E. Skeel. 

Henry A. Brickley. 
Thomas P. Barry, Ir. 
Roger Wisner. 

Merril V. Reed. 

A. Pledger Sullivan. 
Douglas O. Langstafr. 
Ralph W. Hickey. 
George K. Page. 
Thomas L. Reese. 
William B. Yancey. 
Leo J. McCarthy. 
Griffin D. Vance. 
Joseph M. O'Grady. < 
Clifford R. Wright. 
Donald MeG. Marshman. 
John S. Coleman, 
Harrison B. Beavers, 
Elbridge Colby. 
Herbert D. Gibson. 
Goulding K. Wight. 
Harry S. Wilbur. 
Albert S. Johnson. 
Clarence O. Black. 
Paul B. Robinson. 
William L. Coulter. 
Glen E. MeCarthey. 
Joseph H. Hinwood, jr. 
Russell F. Walthour, jr. 
James C. DeLong. 
Joseph P. Lawlor, 
Timothy A. Pedley, jr. 
Charles N. Owen. 
Charles R. Gideon. 
Archie Macl. Palmer. 
Jack B. Chadwick. 
John R. Bair. 

James S. Varnell. 
Arthur F. Dahlberg. 
Russell C. Chapman. 
Edwin T. Bowden. 
Eugene M. Frederick. 
Cassius H. Styles. 
Fisher S. Harris. 
Frederick J. Stackford. 
George F. Dashiell. 
Ray Edison Porter. 
Frank E. Barber. 
Julian Erwin. 

John E. Brannan. 
George W. Brodie, jr. 
Waldron J. Cheyney. 
Edward R. Jobson. 
Albert S. Lewis, jr. 
Edward S. Couch. 
William J. Devine. 
Edward H. Carpenter, Ir. 
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Second Lieut. Charles C. Brooks. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Kaemmerling, 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Holmes. 
Second Lieut. William V. Rattan. 
Second Lieut. Rosswell E. Hardy. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur C. Herbert. 
Second Lieut. Ross Martin. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Med. Craighead. 
Second Lieut. William Mason Smith, jr. 
Second Lieut. James M. Symington. 
Second Lieut. Herron W. Miller. 
Second Lieut. Maurice R. Fitts. 
Second Lieut. Marvin R. Dye. 
Second Lieut. Emanuel R. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. William I. Truitt. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd Zuppann. 
Second Lieut. John K. Rice. 

Second Lieut. Hammond D. Birks, 
Second Lieut. James H. Hagan. 
Second Lieut. Lester S. Ostrander. 
Second Lieut. Edward T. White. 
Second Lieut. Edward A. Whitney. 
Second Lieut. Arthur B. Jopson. 
Second Licut. Charles P. Cullen. 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. Gnarini, 
Second Lieut. Roscoe B. Ellis. 
Second Lieut. John A. Langan. 
Second Lieut. Jeremiah E. Murphy, 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Perley. 
Second Lieut. Frank M. Conroy. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Johnson. 
Second Lieut. Albert R. Boomliower. 
Second Lieut. Hugh A. Wear. 
Second Lieut. George A. Miller. 
Second Lieut. David Loring, jr. 
Second Lieut. Stockbridge C. Hilton, 
Second Lieut. James D. Everett. 
Second Lieut, Gordon C. King. 
Second Lieut. Jackson R. Sharman, 
Second Lieut. Harvey C. McClary. 
Second Lieut. Willard J. Freeman, 
Second Lieut, Jay M. Fields. 

Second Lieut. George A. Horkan. 
Second Lieut. Samuel C. Thompson, 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Caygill. 
Second Lieut. Emery St. George. 
Second Lieut. John L. Phillips. 
Second Lieut. Berthoud Clifford. 
Second Lieut. James E. Jeffres. 
Second Lieut. Epler C. Mills. 
Second Lieut. Harry E. Storms. 
Second Lieut. Orlo H. Quinn. 
Second Lieut. Ernest R. Hoftyzer. 
Second Lieut. John W. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Page. 
Second Lieut. John M. Battle. 
Second Lieut. John R. Sproul. 
Second Lieut. Virgil Conkling. 
Second Lieut. William R. Silvey. 
Second Lieut. Alexander O. Gorder, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Garbrick. 
Second Lieut. Forrest A. Roberts. 
Second Lieut. Alonzo F. Myers. 
Second Lieut, Thomas E. Martin. 
Second Lieut, Max J. Berg. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Guilbeau. 
Second Lieut. Hugh J. Hannigan, 
Second Lieut. John J, Mathison, 
Second Lieut. Milo V. Buchanan, 
Second Lieut. Kearie L. Berry. 
Second Lieut. William E. Wiley. 
Second Lieut. Earl P. Kemp. 

Second Lieut. William E. Chickering. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur R. McReynoids. . 
Second Lieut. David D. Barrett. 
Second Lieut. Wiliam W. Burke. 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Fay. 
Second Lieut. William B. Pitts. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Ramsey. 
Second Lieut. Paul D. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Lewis B. Rock. 
Second Lieut. Gaillard Pinckney. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. O'Connor, jr, 
Second Lieut. Fred C. Milner. 
Second Lieut. William P. Driskell, jr, 


Second Lieut. George K. Bowden. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd Wallace Georgeson, 


Second Lieut, Francis M. Darr. 


Second Lieut. William C. Webster, 
Second Lieut. Francis T. Ward. 
Second Lieut. Frederick W. Wendt. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


William C. Thurman. 
Robert E. Shideler. 
Oliver W. Fannin. 
Charles F. Craig. 
Arthur L. Turner. 
Hendeson D. Emery. 
Oscar K. Wolber. 
Russell Slocum. 

Karl Eugene Henion. 
Thomas L. Creekmore. 
George O. Clark. 
William C. Stettinius. 
Russell J. Potts. 
William H. Craig. 
John R. Schwartz. 
Thaddeus C. Knight. 
Ollie W. Reed. 

Frank E. Boyd. 

Louis W. Maddox. 
Clark O. Tayntor. 
Ernest Eugene Stansbery. 
Malvern J. Nabb. 
Andrew H. Hilgartner, 
John C. Glithero. 
Eugene P. Watkins. 
Richard N. Armstrong. 
Philip J. Sexton. 


Second Lieut. W. Fulton Magill, jr, 
Second Lieut. Harry Curry. 

Second Lieut. Ethan A. H. Shepley. 
Second Lieut. Otis B. Adams. 
Second Lieut. Millard F. Staples. 
Second Lieut. Hugh H. Drake. 
Second Lieut. Joseph H. Kelleher. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin R. Sleeper. 
Second Lieut. James J. Kelley. 
Second Lieut. Walter B. Fariss. 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Wagoner. 
Second Lieut. William E. Vernon. 
Second Lieut. Felix V. Embree. 
Second Lieut. William T. Makinson, 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Allen, jr. 
Second Lieut. George F. Herrick. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. McCall, ir. 
Second Lieut John R. Hunneman. 
Second Lieut. Winfred E. Merriam. 
Second Lieut. Laurence MacH. Tharp, 
Second Lieut. Clive A. Wray. 
Second Lieut. Donald P. Vail. 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Steel. 
Second Lieut. Douglas B. Baker. 
Second Lieut. Harold H. White. 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Butler. 
Second Lieut. Everett Busch. 
Second Lieut. Frank G. Busteed. 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Scott, jr. 
Second Lieut. John W. Heisse. 
Second Lieut. Douglas G. McGrath, 
Second Lieut. Stephen C. Peabody. 
Second Lieut. Max Bernstein. 
Second Lieut. Herschel V. Johnson, 
Second Lieut. William B. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Stewart D. Hervey. 
Second Lieut. James L. Blanding. 
Second Lieut. Frank J. Pearson. 
Second Lieut. J. Gordon Hussey. 
Second Lieut. Lester T. Miller. 
Second Lieut. Leo Donovan, 
Second Lieut. George E. Kirk. 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Hayes. 
Second Lieut. Vincent Rochester Bartlett, 
Second Lieut. Samuel M. Bemiss. 
Second Lieut. Richard L. Holbrook, 
Second Lieut. James K. Hoyt, jr. 
Second Lieut. Julign G. Hart. 
Second Lieut. William M. Leffingwell. 
Second Lieut. John T. Sunstone. 
Second Lieut. Arthur B. McDaniel, _’ 
Second Lieut. Harold H. Schaper. 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
See nd Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lient. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Secoud Lieut. 
Seconc Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lleut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Randall T. Kendrick. 
Percy McCay Vernon, 
Samuel W. Perrott, 
Jay A. Richardson. 
Milton Whitney, jr. 
Emile J. Boyer. 
Harry M. Bardin. 
Joseph P. Guillet. 
Leander Forest Conley. 
Paul P. Reily. 

Peter J. Lloyd. 

Paul S. Buchanan. 
Cranston G. Williams, 
Lewis B. Cox. 
Theodore M. Cornell. 
Launcelot M. Blackford. 
Frederick W. Deck. 
Fernand G. Dumont. 
Stephen Y. Mann. 
Joseph H. Payne. 
George E. Braker, jr, 
Paul V. Kellogg. 
Laugdon D. Wythe. 
John O. Flautt, jr. 
Giles F. Ewing. 

Fred W. King. 

Ivy W. Crawford. 
John S. Fishback. 
Robert S. Downing. 
Clement A. Reed. 
George M. Hancock. 
Jesse B. Smith. 
Selden S. Smith. 
John R. Hodge. 
Arthur R. Walk. 
Leslie E. Toole. 
Lewis A. List. 

James F. Johnsen, jr. 
Francis M. Brady, 
Hubert H. Malone. 
Wayne W. Schmidt. 
Theodore W. Crossen. 
James F. Butler. 
Herbert G. Peterson. 
Truman M. Martin. 
Veno E. Sacre. 
Warner B. Van Aken. 
Richard G. Plumley. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Cecil L. Rutledge. 


Second Lieut. Theodore C. Gerber. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., pastor of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting God, 
who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend 
us in the same with Thy. mighty power and direct us with Thine 
infinite wisdom. May all our deliberations, begun in Thy name, 
be continued in Thy fear and ended to Thy glory. So, our 
Father, may we labor until the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdom of our God and of His Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 3 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing 
a tribute by a newspaper in my district to a young lieutenant 
killed in France. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp by printing an 
editorial from a Florida paper. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague, Mr. Jones of Texas, have leave to extend his remarks 
by printing a letter that he wrote to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs concerning a resolution that he introduced. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague [Mr. Jones] be permitted to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter that he wrote 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, that 
relates to some measure that is pending? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. I called attention to it before. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr, 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX REGULATIONS No. 41. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged reso- 
lution and ask for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 36 (H. Rept. No. 328). 

Resolced by the House of Re entatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed 500, copies of the war excess-profits tax 
regulations No, 41—-150.000 copies for the use of the Senate and 350,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, the same to be dis- 
tributed through the folding rooms. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. How long will it take to have these copies 
ready for distribution? 

Mr. BARNHART. I have the assurance of the Printing Office 
this morning that they will go right at them. They are now 
delivering the last primers ordered a week ago, so that it may 
be a week before they are out. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resoln- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

INCOME TAX REGULATIONS NO. 33, REVISED. 


Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged 
resolution and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. This is a privileged resolution? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 37 (H. Rept. No. 327). 

Resoived by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed 500,000 sopis of the incometax regnia- 
tions No. 33. revised—150,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 
350,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, the same 
to be distributed through the folding rooms. 

The SPEAKER. Is not this the same resolution that was 
just passed? 

Mr. BARNHART. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


STATUE OF JAMES BUCITANAN. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the engrossed copy of 
the Buchanan Statue resolution. 

The engrossed copy of House joint resolution 70 was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. - Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit 
the resolution with instructions to the Committee on the 
Library to report the same back forthwith with an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Srarrorp moves to recommit by striking out all the remainder 
of the paragraph after the words United States,” page 1, line 7. down 
to the proviso, and inserting “on one of the public reservations gen- 
erally known as * eel ee areas ` and which is entirely surrounded by 
streets in the city of Washingtoni, D. C., to be selected by the officer 
1 of public buildings and grounds and the Commission of Fine 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman hold that for five min- 
utes, in view of the erroneous ruling made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]? Will he not withhold it for 
five minutes? ; 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is to gratify the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, who was in such a desperate hurry yes- 
terday to get to the consideration of the railroad bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. .The gentleman is putting words in my 
mouth that I did not use, and he is attempting to deprive this 
House of fair play. 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, when the previous question was 
ordered the motion would not be debatable anyway. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is not a question of the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The motion for the previous question is not 
debatable and never has been. 

Mr. CRISP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. The motion to recommit anyway would not be 
debatable, the previous question having been ordered on the 
passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This is a motion for the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CRISP. The previous question is ordered on a motion 
to recommit for the purpose of cutting off amendments to the 
motion to recommit; but where the previous question is ordered 
on the passage of the bill, I think the motion to recommit is not 
debatable. That is the parliamentary inquiry that I desire to 
propound to the Chair. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is debatable by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRISP. We can do anything by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If you will not allow three minutes to 
discuss a bona fide amendment 

Mr. GILLETT. Under the circumstances, I make the point 
of no quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] 
moves the previous question on the motion to recommit, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] makes the point 
of no quorum present. Evidently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fuller, Mass. beck Rodenberg 
Blackmon Gar McCormick Rowland 

er Glass eFadden ders, La. 
Britten Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, lowa 
Candler, Miss. Hamill cully 
Capstick Hamlin Maher Snyder 
Chandier, N. Y. Harrison, Va Mann 
Costello Haskell Meeker Steenerson 
Curry, Cal Heintz Miller, Minn. Sullivan 
Dallinger Hensley er, Sumners 
Davidson Holland Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Drukker Hollingsworth elson Vare 
Dyer Hood Nicholls, S. C. Walker 
Eagle Howard Oliver, Ala. Webb 
Edmonds p reg e S. Dak. Olney Wilson, La. 
Emerson O’Shaunessy Woods, lowa 
Fairchlid, G. W. Kelley, Mich. Overmyer Young, N 
Ferris ie a R. I. Phelan n 
Fess Porter 
Flynn Taddunrdi ey 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 349 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will- unlock the doors. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] be allowed five 
minutes to explain this motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Grt.ettT] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarroxp] be allowed five minutes in which to ex- 
press his opinion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that request will be 
granted. The gentleman has explained his reason. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution as re- 
ported to the House provides for the location of this statue at 
Meridian Hill Park. In my motion to recommit, embodying the 
amendment which I sought to have voted upon yesterday, but 
when I was denied that privilege by reason of an erroneous 
ruling, this statue is to be lecated at a public reservation in one 
of the smaller park areas entirely surrounded by streets, of 
which there are numerous in different parts of the city. Re- 
gardless of the position which you may take as to whether the 
statue should be erected or not, it should at least, from my stand- 
point, and I think from the standpoint of the friends of the 
statue, be evident that we ought not to locate this statue of 
James Buchanan in the one public park that is destined to be 
rather historic as Washington grows in history. There are 
ample public reservations where the proposed statue could be 
erect2d, and even now these public reservations are being rapidly 


taken up. It will be only a question of time when we will have 
to put the ban on the allowance of further statues on public 
reservations to persons whose fame is of a more or less doubtful 
character, But 1 plead with all Members that Meridian Hill 
Park, out Sixteenth Street, be reserved for future statues of 
celebrities who have made names for themselves in the past or 
who are now making names for themselves in the present Euro- 
pean war. There are plenty of other places which would be 
fitting for this statue of James Buchanan. I leave the selec- 
tion of the place to the officer in charge of public buildings and 
the Commission of Fine Arts. I believe it is a bad practice for 
a committee to locate the site where this statue should be 
placed, especially when that committee may have been influenced 
by representatives from localities where some of the trustees 
under this will reside. The site should be selected by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts in collaboration with the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The Commission of Fine Arts should be allowed to determine 
what is a fitting place, and I can conceive of no more fitting 
place for a statue of James Buchanan than in one of these tri- 
angular parks. I merely rose to explain the purpose of the 
motion to recommit, and not wishing to take up any further time 
I submit the question for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adopting the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded. by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were 96 ayes and 164 noes. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 213, nays 127, 
answ' ered “ present ” 3, not voting 85, as follows: 


YEAS—213. 

Alexander Dooling Saunders, Va. 
Almon Doremus Lea, Cal, Scott, Pa. 
Ashbrook Doughton Lee, Ga. Sears 
Aswell Drane Lesher Shackleford 
Ayres Dupré Shallenbe: 
Bankhead Eagan Linthicum Sherlez 
Barkley Edmonds Littlepage b 
paronan Estopinal London — — 

eakes ergan ege: 
Beil Fields Sims 
Beshlin Fisher McAndrews isson 
Black Flood McFadden Slayden 
Blanton Foster McKeown a 
Booher cis McLem a 
Borlana neh Mansfield Smith. C. B 
Brand Gallagher Martin Smith. T. F. 
Brodbeck Gallivan Mason ook 
Browning Gard Montague Steagall 
Brumbaugh Garner Moon Stee 
Buchanan Garrett, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Stephens, Miss, 
Burnett Garrett. Tex. Mott Stephens, Nebr. 
Butler 8s Mudd Sterling, Pa. 
Byrnes S. C. Goodwin. Ark. Neely Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn Gordon Nelson Strong 
Caldwell Gray, Ala. Nolan Swift 
Campbell, Pa. Gregg orton Tague 
Cannon Griest Oldfield Talbott 
Cantrill Hard Oliver, N. T. Taylor, Ark. 
Caraway Harr. Miss. Osborne Templeton 
Carew H O'Shaunessy Thomas 
Carlin Hayden Ov ‘Thompson 
Carter, Okla Hayes Pa ‘Tillman 
Clark, Fla. Heaton Par an Dy 
Claypool Parker, N.J. Venable 
Coady Helm Vinson 
Collier Helvering Polk Walton 
Connally, Tex. Hilliard Pou Ward 
Connelly, Houston Price Watkins 
Copley Huddleston in Watson, Pa 
Cox Hull, Tenn. e Watson, Va. 
Crago Humphreys Raker Leaver 
Crisp Igoe Randall Webb 
Crosser acoway Rayburn Welling 
Dale, N. X. Johnson, Ky. Riordan el 
Darrow Jones, Va. Robbins Whaley 
Davis eating Roberts White, Ohio 
Decker eee Robinson — Tex. 

t ettner omjue Pingo 
Dewalt Key. Ohio Rose Wise 
Dickinson iess, Pa Rouse Wrigbt 
Dies Kincheloe Rowe Young, Tex. 
Dill Kitchin Rubey 
Dixon Kreider Rucker 
Dominick Russell 
NAYS—127. 

ae Browne Cooper, — ps vidson 
Anthon urroughs Cooper, W. Va. Jem pse. 
Austin 2 a Kans. Cooper, Wis. 8 
Baer Cramton Dillon 
Bland Sandler. Okla. Currie. Mich. Doolittle 
Bowers Classon Dale, Vt. Dowell 
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Dunn 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 


‘Goodall 
Grahani, III. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich. 
' Hamilton, N. V. 


Gray, N. J. 


Bacharach 
Blackmon 
Britten 
Candler, Miss. 
Capstick 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Charch 


Emerson 

pamena; B. L, 
rehild, G. W. 

Ferris 

Fers 

Flynn 


Haugen 
Hawley Madden 
Hersty Mapes 
Hull, Towa Mays ` 
Husted Merritt 
Uutchinson Moores, Ind. 
Ireland organ 
James Nichols, Mich, 
Johnson, Wash. ane 

uul Parker, N. Y. 
Kahn Platt 
Kearns Powers 
Kelly, Pa. Pratt 
Kennedy, Towa Purnell 
King Ramsey 
Kinkaid Ramseyer 

nutson nkin 
La Follette Reavis 
Lehlbach Rovers 
Lenroot Sanders, Ind. 
Little Sanders, N Y. 
Longworth Schall 
Lufkin Scott, Mich, 
Lundeen Sells 
MeCulloch Slozn 
McKenzie Smith, Idaho 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3, 
Langley Sabath 

NOT VOTING—S85. 

Fuller. Mass. McArthur 
Garland McClintic 
G win, N. C. McCormick 
Gould 1 
Hamill McLaughlin, Pa. 
Hamlin Magee 
Harrison, Va. Maher 
Haskell Mann 
Heintz Meeker 
Hensley Miller. Minn. 
Hicks Miller, Wash. 
Holland Mondell 
Hollingsworth Morin 
Hood Nicholls, S. C. 
Howard Oliver, Ala, 
Johnson. S. Dak. Olney 
Jones, ‘Tex Overmyer 
Kelley, Mich. Phelan 
Kennedy, R. I. Porter 
Kraus Rainey 
LaGuardia Reed 
Lobeck Rodenberg 
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McLaughlin, Mich. Smith. Mich, 
Snell 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Hensiey with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Ontver of Alabama with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Mr. Howard with Mr. McLauecuuin of Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Wiison of Louisiana with Mr. LANGLEY. 


Mr. Cnuncn with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Mr, Denton with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts, 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. FESS. 
Mr. HAI with Mr. GARLAND. 


Mr. Haulux with Mr. DYER. 


Mr. Hoop with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. HASKELL. 


Mr. Loseck with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr, McCurntic with Mr. Ken 


Mr. Mauer with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
Mr. Nicholts of South Carolina with Mr. MEEKER, 
Mr. OLNEY with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
Mr. OverMyer with Mr. REED. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. RopENBERG. 

Mr. Raryey with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. StepmMan with Mr. SWITZER. 
Mr. SuLLIvaAN with Mr. Titson. 
Mr. SUMNERS with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 


Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. DALLINGER. 


Mr. WALKER with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr, Scurry with Mr. Curry of California. 


On this vote: 


Stafford 
Sterling, III. 
Stiness 
Sweet 
Temple 
Timberlake 
‘Tinkham 
‘Towner 
‘Treadway 
Vestal 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Waldow 
Walsh 
Wason 
Wheeler 
White, Me, 
Willlans 
Wilson. IL 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind 
Woods, lowa 
Woodyard 


Rowland 
Sanders. La. 
Sanford 
Scott. lowa 
Scully 
Sinnott 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Sullivan 
Sumners 
Switzer 
‘Taylor, Colo.“ 
Tilson 

Vare 

Walker 
Wilson, La. 
Young, N. Dak. 
Zihlman 


NEDY of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr. McArruvr (against), 


Mr. Canpter of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Macte (against). 
Mr. Hortanp (for) with Mr. 


(against). 


Mr. Harrison of Virginia (for) with Mr, Gourin (against). 


Furrer of Massachusetts 


Mr. BLACKMON (for) with Mr. Emerson (against). 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. SLAYDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an ad- 


STATUARY IN THE CAPITAL. 


FEBRUARY 21, 


gpa delivered by Gen. Isaac R. SmERwoob on statuary in the 
apital. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting therein a copy of a 
memorandum of a dispatch to the Secretary of State of the 
United States from the envoy of the provisional government of 
Ireland, dated February 17, 1918. It is not very long. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mason] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a letter to the Secretary of State, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous cousent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Jounson of Washington for Friday and Saturday ; and 

To Mr. Knaus (at the request of Mr. Woop of Indiana), in- 
definitely, on account of sickness, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for four minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ™Hinois asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for four minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9685, to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal ; 
control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion, I wish to know if we can not 
have some agreement in respect to the closing of general debate? 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any suggestion to make? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that all general 
debate on the pending bill close upon the rising of the commit- 
tee this afternoon, not later than 6 or 6.30 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, we have lost almost an hour and a 
half already to-day. To-morrow there is a special order, which 
will take possibly an hour, and if the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions claims the day we may lose another half hour, so that 
I feel we can not agree to the proposition made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I have requests from members of the 
committee that will consume at least two hours and a half. 
Five members of the committee on this side have not yet de- 
bated the question. I have requests from 16 other Members of 
the House asking for time. I believe under the circumstances 
we should devete all day to-morrow to general, debate, and I 
think we will make time by so doing. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, this measure is so Important that I 
do not think we need to emphasize its importance. The unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which we are considering the 
bill is that it shall be considered until concluded when taken up, 
with the exception of Calendar Wednesday and conference re- 
ports; so as far as pension matters are concerned they can be 
delayed. I do not know about the terms of the special order 
for to-morrow. I will make this further request, that v hen the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-mor- 
row, and that all general debate on the bill close not later than 
8 o'clock to-morrow. That will give abundant time for any real 
discussion that is needed in general debate. 

Mr. GILLETT, Why not wait until to-night before making 
that request? 

Mr. SIMS. I desire that there may be as much liberality as 
possible when we come to consider the bill for amendment 
under the five-minute rule, and the time of gentlemen may be 
extended when talking not directly to what may be before the 
House, when Members are in much better attendance than they 
are in general debate. I hope the gentleman will agree to that 
request, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
so far all of the time that has been consumed upon the bill has 
been consumed by members of the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT, With two exceptions. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Practically all of the time has been con- 
sume by members of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Practically all of it, and to-day will be 
taken, I understand, by members of the committee. Does not 
the gentleman think there should be reasonable opportunity 
for these who are not members of the committee who desire 
to discuss this bill in general debate to do so? 

Mr. SIMS. There are at least four hours and a half that 
we can devote to general debate to-day. That is two hours 
and a quarter on a side. If we meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, 
even if an hour should come out, that would give three hours 
for general debate to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is an hour and a half on a side. I 
want to say to the gentleman that I very much desire to have 
an hour, and I have stated te the gentleman what I personally 
desire. I want to have the time in general debate, because I 
think the committee will want to consider some of the sug- 
gestions that I have to make. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Could not the gentleman from Tennessee 
give gentlemen on the other side two-thirds of his time to- 
morrow? 

Mr. SIMS. I wculd want to reserve, in order to close, if 
need be, 30 minutes, but I will say right now that I shall yield 
one hour of the equal time to be disposed of as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esco] may see proper. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is not to-morrow pension day in the House? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but the unanimous-consent agreement 
puts it out of the way. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is pension day, but it will not take very 


long. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why does not the gentleman let the debate 
run to-day and make an agreement to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow for general debate, and then see how far we have got- 
ten to-day, and see whether members of the committee have all 
used up their time, because I think the gentleman wants to be 
reasonable, and it is certainly fair that Members on this side of 
the House, outside of the committee, should get more than an 
hour and a half, it seems to me. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, that is a matter entirely with that side of 
the House when I offer here to yield one hour and give them 
one hour more than consumed on this side, and have all the 
afternoon until 3 o’clock—I will make it 4 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. Make it all day. 

Mr. SIMS. No; I will offer a motion to close debate rather 
than that; but I do hope the gentleman will consent to 4 o’clock, 
with the understanding that he may have an hour and a half 
the advantage of this side in the division of the time. 

The SPEAKER, Has the gentleman any other request to 
make? 

Mr. SIMS. The request is this: I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, and that oll general debate on this bill close 
not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Esch] in the division of time to have one hour and a 
half more than this side. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me that a matter which the chairman has stated is of 
such great importance that there should not be any arrangement 
entered into whereby the committee have two whole days of 
general debate and the rest of the membership of this House 
be permitted to have only four hours of participation in gen- 
eral debate, and I think it is not unfair to ask that the whole 
of to-morrow be devoted to general debate, so that other Mem- 
bers who are just as well able to discuss this matter in general 
debate as some of the members of the committee, who have 
been unable to answer questions relating to the bill, may be 
heard; and therefore I shall object to the request. À 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that all general debate upon 
this bill—I mean the railroad-control bill—close not later than 
4 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That does not give enough time, I want to 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. This is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
general debate on this railroad bill shall close at 4 o'clock p. m. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to make it not later than 6 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMS. I move the previous question on my motion 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
been recognized proposing a substitute of 6 o'clock for 4 o'clock. 


The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Stars) there were—ayes 116, 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman want the 11 o'clock 
request submitted? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

3 LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the motion as amended must 
put. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on the motion as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ; 

Mr. DOWELL. Was not the request to meet at 11 o'clock 
included in the motion? 

The SPEAKER. No; the motion was only to close debate at 
4 o'clock. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9685. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9685, with Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9685, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar], a member of the committee. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, judging from the statements made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts I am fully aware that this sub- 
ject, which we are about to discuss, is one of great importance. 
He emphasized that fact by saying that he was quite sure that 
there were Members of the House, other than members of the 
committee, who were quite equal to the task of discussing this 
bill. I grant him that, because in the very outset of my re- 
marks I desire to say that the, importance and the gravity of 
this bill is of such momentous character that, even though I as 
a member of the committee have been engaged in hearings for 
almost four weeks, I do not have the temerity to say that I am 
entirely able to discuss comprehensively and lucidly the provi- 
sions of this bill. The importance of it is beyond question, and 
perhaps in the outstart it might be well to refer to some matters 
that make it so important for the earnest consideration of this 
great body. In the first place, the property rights of the rail- 
road companies amount in the aggregate, roughly estimating the 
same, to over $18,000,000,000 in this country, and this legistation 
will vitally affect that tremendous amount of property interest. 
The mere statement of that fact is sufficient to warrant me in 
stating that this is one of the most important bills presented to 
this Congress. Again, there are 1,700,000 employees engaged 
by these railroad companies. Who would dare to assert in con- 
tradiction that their interests should not be conserved and pre- 
served, and if that be true, then again the importance of this 
great measure must become apparent to you. Added to that you 
should remember that there are over 250,000 miles of railroad 
lines in this country that must be affected by this legislation. 
Added to that fact is another which is quite important, and that 
is that there are hundreds of thousands of stockholders in these 
corporations whose moneyed interests will be vitally affected by 
the passage or the nonpassage of this bill. And so whilst one 
perhaps is able, after hearings held in committee, to have some 
general knowledge of the subject that he is about to discuss, I 
am very frank to say to this membership tliat I am quite aware 
of my own deficiencies. I claim no pride of authorship in this 
bill, nor do I attempt to assert that it is a perfect bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would make the suggestion 
that the gentleman has omitted from his list of those who are 
vitally interested the 110,000,000 people in the United States. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman from Illinois had permitted 
me a moment, I would have referred to that as perhaps the 
most important of all the considerations, and I am very glad 
the gentleman introduced it just the moment that he did. The 


great question of rates in this controversy is certain to be raised, 
and, after all, in the ultimate conclusion, if the gentleman from 
Illinois will permit me to suggest, it is the consumer who ulti- 
mately pays the freight. And it is entirely suggestive and proper 
that the gentleman from Illinois should say that 110,000,000 
people are vitally interested in this legislation, because as the 
yates are changed, either for freight or passenger traffic, or as 
the management of these roads is changed ultimately, the peo- 
ple—men, women, and children—throughout the country must, 
in the popular expression used, “ pay the freight.” 

Now, let us drop for a moment, if you please, the consideration 
of the importance of this legislation. The next tllought that 
occurs to me, and possibly will occur to you, is, logically, ad- 
mitting the importance of it, where is the necessity for it? The 
necessity for it became quite apparent to every man who had the 
situation in hand, and particularly and strongly apparent to the 
membership of this committee. The whole Nation knew, and 
everyoue now is convinced, of the fact that the railroad systems 
of the country had. according to popular expression, “ broken 
down.” Freight traffic, passenger traffic, all sorts of transporta- 
tion facilities, were congested and for the time being almost at 
a standstill. What were the causes of this great discomfort 
to the people of this country? Was it the fault of the Gov- 
ernment? No one could fairly charge that that was true. Was 
it the fault of the railroads? Partially so; yes. I think an 
affirmative answer could be given to that proposition. But there 
were other reasons which were momentous and almost para- 
mount in regard to this great disaster that fell upon the country 
almost overnight. What were they? 

There was a tremendous demand for transportation. When 
the war came on, and when we were preparing for entrance into 
the war, it became necessary to make shipments almost beyond 
comparison with the shipments that had been made in years 
prior to our proposed entrance into the contest.. The natural 
consequence was that freight traffic was congested. And the 
sequence of that congestion, and the sequence also of the de- 
mand of the Government for shipments of war munitions, led 
to priority orders, and priority orders meant in substance that 
governmental shipments should take precedence of all other 
shipments. And for that reason, and for other reasons conse- 
quent thereon, there was this congestion in freight and pas- 
senger traffic. Added to that was the apparent desire, futile in 
the end, of the railroad managers to help the Government; and 
you will remember better perhaps than I can tell you, that there 
was a War Board of Railroads established, which War Board 
of Railroads, consisted of the general managers and presidents 
of the various roads of the country. To their credit, and I de- 
sire to voice that sentiment now, be it said, that they did the 
best they could under the circumstances, and they displayed 
loyalty and public spirit Which deserves the recognition of the 
people of this country. Unfortunately, however, they were 
hampered. They were unable to do that which the Govern- 
ment desired and which they were willing to do. How were they 
hampered? They were hampered by the Sherman law, and they 
were constrained by the rules and regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Priority shipments were clearly against 
the provisions of these two methods of regulation. The routing 
of freight was clearly against the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce regulations, and they did under the law the best they 
could, but it was finally found that it was entirely inefficient, 
and that in order to render the service that the Government 
demanded, and in order to serve the public at the same time, 
it became necessary to do what? 

It became necessary in the judgment of the Government itself, 
and of the committee acting under the authority of this House, 
to devise some means by which these rules and regulations 
should either be made lax, made wider, if you please, or en- 
tirely abrogated. Perhaps no more explicit and suggestive illus- 
tration of this fact can be shown than that of demurrage. 
There is not a man within the hearing of my voice who does 
not know that there were thousands of freight cars that were 
used as storage places. They were filled with freight; they 
arrived at terminal stations and remained unloaded, not only 
for days but sometimes for weeks. And the fact was disclosed 
in the hearings that sometimes these cargoes of freight in these 
cars were sold and resold, and again sold and resold, without 

ever being unloaded. All of this resulted, as I am trying to 
show you, in this great disaster to the transportation syste:nas 
of the country. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman right at 


that point if he does not think that situation could have been 
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met by Congress repealing those regulations and suspending the 
Sherman law? 

Mr. DEWALT. It could have been met in that way, and that 
was suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, 
and there were two remedies, one of which you suggest and that 
which is now proposed. I am frank to admit that. sir. And 
in this discussion I beg pardon, gentlemen, for desiring, if possi- 
ble, to answer all pertinent questions which may be submitted 
to me, disclaiming to have any more knowledge than anybocy 
else has upon the subject, and I am quite sure that if the ques- 
tions be relevant, material, and pertinent I will receive in- 
formation and perhaps be able in my modest way to impart 
some, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Right in this connection. in 
touching the causes of the congestion, I am interested to know 
what the gentleman’s views are in reference to how far the di- 
version of traffic from other ports to New York contributed to 
that condition? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think you had better put that, sir, in the 
other way. Nondiversion” to those ports would, in my judg- 
ment, be a more explicit term. It is true that the port of New 
York, by the natural influx and reflex of trade in this country, 
is the greatest port in the country; and it is also true, and 
shown by the testimony in some of these hearings that the ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and Philadelphia. if you 
please, also included, do not have the terminal facilities that 
New York has. They do not have the depth of water for large 
vessels, and the natural consequence is that trade seeks its 
easiest channel. It is like the flowing of the blood in the human 
body. If the veins are congested the blood does not readily 
flow, and the system become affected or possibly ceases its 
functions. And the question is very pertinent from the fact 
that if Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans, and Phila- 
delphla, too, if you please, in my own State. had the terminal 
facilities and the depth of water, which possibly they have not, 
n great deal of this freight would be diverted from New York 
and would go to those other ports. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr, DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WHALEY. You say the diversion of traffic from those 
ports was because of the lack of water at those ports. Is it not 
a matter of fact that those ports have that depth of water? 

Mr. DEWALT. I understand the gentleman from South 
Carolina has received an appropriation quite monumental, in its 
aggregate, which will give the required depth of water at 
Charleston. 

Mr. WHALEY. I would like to correct that. There is a 
depth of water already there sufficient to float any ship of the 
United States or any that England sends over here with the ex- 
ception of the Mauretania, 

Mr. DEWALT. I hope it will be increased to a depth of 35 
feet and the appropriation in like proportion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman ouglit 
to advise the committee that Philadelphia has an assured high- 
tide depth now of 35 feet, and is capable of accommodating 
twice as much business as goes into that port, and that it has 
terminal and docking facilities sufficient to take over a vast 
part of the business that now clogs New York. 

Mr. DEWALT. I entirely agree with the gentleman, and yet 
strange it is that the general public throughout the West has au 
idea that Philadelphia has not the requisite terminal facilities 


Will the gentleman yield? 


and the proper depth of water. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. f 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the West is not quite that 
much in error and that they know something about the depth 
of water at Philadelphia. But regardless of that, is not the 
gentleman aware of the fact that it is now conceded that a 
great mistake was made in sending so much freight to New 
York, and that arrangements have been made for its diversion 
to these other ports to a very considerable extent? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am very glad that is so. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would say that the misinformation through- 
out the country as to the port of Philadelphia was in no wise 
due to a lack of diligence and repeated statements on the part 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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of the distinguished gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore], 
of whom I have distinct recollections on several occasions as 
having mentioned, first, that there was such a port as Philadel- 
phia and that the port was made up largely of water, and, sec- 
ond, that it was of great depth, corresponding therewith to his 
arguments and his speeches delivered here on the floor. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, I do not want to reply to that at all, 
except to say this: That the gentlemen who reside in the be- 
loved city from which the gentleman from Philadelphia comes 
are largely of the Quaker element and are always very modest; 
they are not like those of the West and they do not blow their 
horns so loudly. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course I thank the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and the equally distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatrt] for the fine personal 
compliments they have paid to me, but I would like the gentle- 
man to permit me to Incorporate in his remarks this fact, that 
Boston has a depth of 35 feet, that Baltimore has a depth of 35 
feet, that Philadelphia has a depth of 35 feet, that Charleston 
has a depth of at least 30 feet, that Savannah has a depth of 
30 feet, and so on down the line; as all those ports south of 
New York are nearer to the West than New York is, it is not 
strange that people should wonder why all the business of the 
West and of the South should be concentrated at the port of 
New York. 

Mr. DEWALT. Whatever the reason is, the fact is quite 
apparent, and the result is the same. I am very glad that my 
colleague from Pennsylvania has given not only me but the 
House and the committee the information that it is so impor- 
tant for the people at large to know. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When the gertleman was diverted he 
was discussing the limitations caused by the accumulation of 
ears on the sidings and the use of them for storehouse purposes 
instead of for transportation. That wus not caused by any pro- 
vision of law. That condition might have been remedied by the 
railroad companies themselves, might it not? 

Mr. DEWALT. - Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman also referred to the fact 
that under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce law—and 
I think he mentioned section 6—there were certain limitations 
which prevented the railroad.companies from developing their 
system and making them as efficient as they may be under this 
legislation. 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not mention the section, but that was 
my idea; yes. í 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to ask the gentleman to de- 
velop that thought and tell us just what those provisions are; 
in other words, why these roads under private ownership could 
not be developed and utilized just as well as if those limita- 
tions were removed and the reads taken out of governmental 
control? 

Mr. DEWALT. The only question that arises here, if the 
gentleman will permit me, is this, that in spite of the fact that 
we have a demurrage system, and in spite of the fact that 
the Government and the railroads themselves have been very 
assiduous in collecting this demurrage, the shippers of freight 
are willing to pay the demurrage in order to have the storage 
facilities of the cars. They simply laugh at the idea of de- 
murrage, because they think it cheaper to pay the demurrage 
than to take the freight off the cars in proper time except as 
that time suits their convenience. That is the truth of it. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that the railroads themselves 
utilize a great many cars for storage purposes? 

Mr. DEWALT I am sorry to say that I think that is so. 
I am not here with any bill or brief for the railroad com- 
panies. nor do I excuse them at all for their laxity in not 
enforcing the rules which they themselves have made—and the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But there 
is yery little use, gentlemen, in decrying these evils or blaming 
John or James for the existence thereof. We have a condi- 
tion confronting us, and the question is, How are we to remedy 
it? -Nòt “Who is to blame?” Not “Why he or it is to 
blame?” But the blame being here, and the condition exist- 
ing. the question is, What is the best thing to do under the 
circumstances?” 1 2 

Now, let me proceed for a moment further, leaving that phase 
of the topic and going to another: Admitting the importance of 
the subject we are discussing, and admitting, if vou please, the 


necessity for the legislation, as we have tried to point out, 
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how did the legislation come about? And how is it that we now 
have before us this bill? 

It came about in this way. -You will recollect It, perhaps, 
without any refreshment of your memory on my part. In 1916 
there was a bill enacted into law entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes.” 
priation bill was the following section: 


The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
or transportation, or 3 part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the 
exclusion as far as may be necessary of all other trafic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation of troops, war material and equipment, or 
for such other 5 connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable. 


That act was passed August 29, 1916. and, gentlemen, I desire 
to enforee upon your attention this very momentous thing. that 
although in the judgment of a great many eminent lawyers, 
some of whom I have consulted, the President, under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1916, had the authority and the right then 
and there to take possession of and assume control of the rail- 
road systems of this country, he did not do that. Why did he 
not do it? Of course. again I may say, I hold no brief for the 
President of the United States, but the very fact that he did 
not do so is evidence to my mind that he was using the best 
of sound judgment in preparing the country at large for this 
momentous action when he must take over the railroad systems 
of the country. I have heard it said here that this was an 
assumption of authority by the President of the United States 
that was almost autocratic in its exercise. I grant you we have 
proceeded along the lines of almost revolutionary processes; I 
grant you that an old-line Democrat like myself, reared with 
the idea that the Constitution must be’ strictly conserved and 
observed, is sometimes frightened, almost appalled, at these mo- 
mentous powers that are given to the Executive. But the very 
fact that the President did not exercise them when he had the 
right to exercise them, if he saw fit. and that he waited all this 
time, until it became quite apparent to him and the country at. 
large that it must be done, is good assurance to me that he did 
not desire and never assumed autocratic powers. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In section 6, page 9, of the bill there is this 
language: 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such an amount 
as he may deem necessary or desirable for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operation of canals, boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and constwise waterways, 
und may in the acquisition, operation, and use of such facilities create 
or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts and agreements 
as he shall deem in the public interest. 

Does the gentleman think in order to carry on this war it is 
necessary that the Government should purchase inland canals 
that will not admit ships? 

_Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will permit me to answer 
that question when I get to the discussion of the different sec- 
tions of the bill, I will be very much obliged; but the power to 
purchase inland canals is, in my judgment, not contemplated in 
the act. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. I shall be very glad to do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; not for the present. I know the gentle- 
man is very much interested in the subject of inland water- 
ways, and his knowledge is authority on that subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, but should like through him to remind the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] that hundreds of barges 
laden with lumber have been using some of the canals referred 
to, while others have been delayed because the railroads were 
incapable of taking their cargoes, with the result that ship con- 
struction has been held up and the war has not proceeded as 
rapidly as it should. p 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, resuming the thought that was in my 
mind, gentlemen, after this provision in the appropriation bill 
of 1916 was incorporated into the law, then there was this 
period of preparation, as I have tried to illustrate. And then 
there followed what? A proclamation by the President of the 
United States, in which he said that he would do what? 


Take possession and assume control at 12 o'clock noon on the 25th 
day of mber, 1917, of each and every system of transportation and 
the appurtenances thereof. located wholly or nih eb within the bound- 
aries of the continental United States and consisting of railroads and 
owned or controlled systems of coastwise and inland transportation en 
gaged in general transportation, whether operated by steam or by iec- 
tric power including also terminals, terminal compartes. and terminal 
associations, sleeping and parler cars, privas cars and private car lines, 
elevators, warehouses, telegraph and telephone lines. and all other 
equipment and appurtenances commonly used upon or operated as n 
part of such rail or combined rail-and-water systems of transportation. 


In that appro- 
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We then have as a consummation of these facts that I have 
tried to give you, first, the importance of the legislation; 
second, the necessity of it; third, the passage of the act of 
1916; and fourth, the proclamation of the President of the 
United States. We have this fact, that now the President is 
in actual control of the railroad systems of this country. 
Why do I try to emphasize that statement? I emphasize it, 
gentlemen, for this reason, that it brings me to the discussion 
now in-regular order of the bill itself. When the President 
took over the railroads, as we say in popular terms, when he 
assumed control and took possession thereof, he was taking 
private property for public use, and, as we all know, the Con- 
stitution provides that there must be payment for such taking. 
The question then naturally came to the mind of the legislator 
as well as to the mind of the Executive, What means can be 
best devised to pay this stipulated sum or, if not stipulated, 
how shall this remuneration be made? 

If it were a complete taking over, if it were not only an 
occupation but a confiscation or a commandeering, which 
meant not only the use but the actual possession of the prop- 
erty for an indefinite or a definite time, which meant owner- 
ship, the question might be easier of solution, because it would 
amount to an appraisal of the value of the property, an ap- 
praisal of the franchise, and other concomitant features which 
go into such an appraisal, and then a lump sum could be paid 
by the Government for such taking. But this taking is differ- 
ent. This is the taking of the use for a time. What is that 
time? For and during the war, and for such a reasonable 
time thereafter, not exceeding a stipulated time, to wit, two 
years after the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

It therefore became, in the mind of every sensible man who 
was studying this situation, a startling question as to what 
should be paid. There were several theories presented. I do 
not desire at this time, nor do I have the tine to cover the 
several theories that were presented to the committee. But 
this bill provides a specific methed of arriving at what should 
be paid to the different railroad cumpanies. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield in this connection? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. z 

Mr. LAZARO. In explaining this feature of the bill will the 
gentleman explain how the British handled that feature of it 
when they took possession of their railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I shall be very glad to, as well as I am able, 
sir. The Government of Great Britain had an act passed in 
1871 which gave the Government the right to take over, with- 
out any further proceedings, the railroads in the United King- 
dom. When the war came, in 1914, the Government took over 
the railroads. It was first asserted that they did it without 
any regard or agreement as to compensation, but they did after- 
wards make an agreement. They made an agreement in the 
spring after the war in August, 1914. They have contin- 
ued the operation and extended the power week by week. In- 
stead of for a time limited they extend the power week by week. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Every two weeks. 

Mr. DEWALT. Every two weeks is it? Pardon me for 
saying one. The first system was for a pooling of railroad in- 
come. They paid to the lines for operating the amount that 
they had received for the years 1914 and 1913, dependent in 
amount as to whether the business of the first six or seven 
months of 1914 was in excess of the business done in the last 
six months of 1913. 

After pooling all these rates, both for passenger and freight 
traffic, they divided the receipts in propertion to the amount 
of earnings the various roads had had prior to that time. 
That arrangement was again changed for what was called an 
inclusion of the bonus system. The labor agitation came on, 
and the laborers on the railroads insisted that they must have 
higher pay. The Government then said that they would guar- 
antee a 25 per cent increase to the laborers on the railroads, 
and the amount given to the railroads was not made less by 
reason of the bonus, for the Government stood for the bonus. 
That bonus has again been increased 10 per cent and includes 
not only the male laborers but the females in the railroad offices 
taking the place of male employees. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I find that there are a number of small 
railways in Missouri that believe—whether it is true or not I 
do not know—that the action of taking the larger systems, to 
the exclusion of the short lines, is going to drive them into 
bankruptcy. Will the gentleman discuss the wisdom of the 
order or the law that excludes from operation under the Gov- 
ernment of these small roads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I wil! be pleased to do so hereafter. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. My inquiry is suggested by the reply of the 
gentleman to the gentleman from Louisiana in reference to the 
labor troubles in England. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he .remembers the fact that there was a threatened and im- 
pending strike among the railroad employees of this country 
just before the President issued his program in December? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
do not think there was any threatened strike; they did make a 
demand for increase of wages. 

Mr. DEWALT, I do not think that since the passage of the 
Adamson bill there has been any threatened strike on the part 
of the employees of the railroads. 

Mr. DENISON, Perhaps it was in the form of a general 
demand for increased wages. 

Mr. DEWALT. There has been a demand for increased 
wages—the first demand was 40 per cent, but that has been 
graduated to 20 per cent, and I think gentlemen who represent 
the railroads and the unions have agreed upon some tentative 
proposition, 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that the demand 
for a decided increase of wages that was made at the time 
had anything to do with precipitating the action of taking 
over the railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think it had a particle of effect. 
I do not think it was a moving consideration in the minds of 
either the Executive or his advisers. It is a clear business 
proposition, and that is all this is, coupled with a legal liability 
that a party always has when he takes private property for 
himself, or when the Government takes private property for 
public use. That is the legal proposition, and it is a business 
proposition as well. The only question, in my judgment, that 
there is before this House at this time which is of great 
moment is how we can best determine what the remuneration 
shall be, taken in connection with the other things that are 
concerned with that vital question. If this is so, then let us 
proceed in the limited time I have to a discussion of the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

When I spoke of the pay of the railroad companies for the 
use of their lines I stated in the same breath this legal propo- 
sition that when they were deprived, even for a moment, of 
their property rights, they are entitled to compensation. 
Whether the time be 1 year or 10 years, the primal question is, 
What shall be paid? 

In this bill the committee has provided for what is known as 
the standard return. What is the standard return? The 
standard return can perhaps be best defined by giving you what 
I have tried to get out of the act itself. It is the annual aver- 
age railway operating income, including income of lines ac- 
quired by lease of or connected with the carrier, between July 
1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, for the three years ending June 
80, 1917; and the rate per cent to be fixed by the President upon 
the cost of any additions or betterments, less retirements or 
road extensions, made during the six months ending December 
31, 1917. Now that is the standard return as laid down by 
this act. 

What does it amount to in figures? The net operating income 
of the roads in class 1—and that includes all the roads whose 
income was over $1.000,000 a year—was $1,020,800,000. That 
was for 1917. In 1916 the net income of these roads in class 1 
was $984,872,959. In 1915, which was what the railroad com- 
panies called the lean year, the net income was $683,104,833. 

Add these three amounts together and you have 52.688.777, 792. 
and dividing that by 3 you have $896,254,2G4, which is the 
average net operating income for these three years for this 
class 1 railroad, to wit, the railroads whose annual income was 
over $1,000,000 a year. But there were other railroads that 
were not of class 1, namely, railroads that did not earn 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. How much of the total mileage of the coun- 
try is included in class 1? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am not able to give the gentleman that. 
The total mileage operated in 1917 on all of the railroads was 
about 230,000 miles. The total in 1916 was 257,000 miles, in 
round numbers. I can give the gentleman that exactly, if he 
will wait a moment. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. I know the total mileage of the country is 
approximately 250,000 miles, but I was wondering how much 
of it was included in class 1. 

Mr. DEWALT. Perhaps another way of answering the gen- 
tleman’s question is this: Class 1 earned and received about 96 
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per cent of the total Income of all of the roads, but as to the 
mileage I can not give you the exact figures. 

Mr. CRISP. Would the gentleman mind giving us the per 
cent that the roads in class 1 earned, or has the gentleman re- 
duced that to percentages? 

Mr. DEWALT. That differs so variously and so radically 
that one could not estimate that; but if this figure were to be 
divided by the property valuation used in operation by all the 
roads in class 1, it would give them an average percentage of 
about 5.6 on their property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that based upon the amount of capital 
actually invested? 

Mr. DEWALT, Yes; their operating property. As I tried 
to say before the interruption, this figure of $896,000,000, in 
round numbers, did not include the average operating income 
of these roads that were not in class 1, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and others who were advising with the 
framers: of this bill included a sum for them which made the 
total about $935,000,000, which is a basis of payment if this 
agreement is carried Into effect by the President of the United 
States, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. How does the percentage for those 
three years compare with the percentage for the years imme- 
diately preceding, say, 1913, 1912, and 1911? 

Mr. DEWALT. In some of the years preceding 1912 the gross 
carnings were larger, though not larger than 1917, because that 
was the banner year. Nineteen hundred and nine was a lean 
year, if I recollect; 1912 Was a lean year, as the railroad men 
call it, and the seale of gradation runs up and down, best illus- 
trated by a map that was presented to the committce itself, 
showing that in some years whilst the gross receipts were en- 
hanced the net income did not materially increase, by reason of 
the greater expense in operation and the greater cost for mate- 
rial. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman state about what per cent 
of this net Income finally went to the pockets of the stock- 
holders? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can tell that pretty nearly. 

Mr. SWITZER. Not all of it, as I understand it? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. The gross earnings of these roads 
were $3.824,419,739. The operating expenses, and this will give 
the gentleman a clue to what he desires to know, were $2,581.- 
838.511. leaving a net, after the payment of taxes, which 
amounted to $172,830,714. of $1,069,750.514. which was for the 
payment of dividends and for the payment of the interest on 
the bonds. When the gentleman asked me the question how 
much went into the pockets of the stockholders and the bond- 
holders. not being fortunate enough to own any stock or bonds 
of railroad companies, I really can not answer the question, 

Mr. SWITZER. Is it not true that a great part of this went 
back into betterments? 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘Some part of it did. 

Mr. ESCI. Mr. Chairman. if the gentleman will permit, this 
may throw a little light on the question asked by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer]: The bonded indebtedness of the car- 
riers is $10.000.000,000, on which was paid $450,000,000, with in- 
terest. The amount paid in dividends was irom $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. and that would leave a balance of possibly $150,- 
000,000 or $200,000,000 for surplus, fixed betterments, and se on. 

Mr. SWITZER. About one-fourth, then? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to hurry on, as I 
have promised, as well as I may, to touch one other question 
which some gentleman asked me here on the left. Before we 
get to that, however, how do we ascertain this standard re- 
turn? The standard return is ascertained, according to the 
provisions of the bill, by taking the debits and credits arising 
from the accounts in the monthly reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That is the basis, including equip- 
ment rents and joint facility rents. and then the standard re- 
turn also includes the cost ef additions anc betterments, rail- 
road extensions, and they are to be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commissicn from reports, books, and other data of 
the carriers, and these are to be certified to the President. 
What is the result? The result is this, that after you have 
fixed a basis for the standard return as outlined in one of the 
provisions of section 1, you determine almost in the same 
breath how that ascertainment shall be arrived at, and how 
is it? Not by the railroad companies themselves, not by the 
President, if you please, not by the Director General. but by 

the Interstate Commerce Commission from their reports which 
have been submitted to them by the railroad companies, and 
which they have supervised, and which, they have ratified. So 
that there can be no question either about the validity of the 
ascertainment nor about the justice of the ascertainment, pro- 
vided always yon agree with me in saying that the Interstate 


Commerce Commission is a body which is reasonable and just 
and loyal and conservative of the Government's interests. Now, 
this certificate as furnished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be conclusive as to the amount for the purposes 
of this agreement. : 

This same section 1—and I am hurrying along—provides fur- 
ther that Federal taxes under the act of October 8, 1917, 
assessed for the time beginning January 1, 1918, shall be paid 
by the carrier or charged against the sum known as the stand- 
ard return, and other taxes shall be paid out of the revenue 
derived from the railway operations whilst under Federal con- 
trol. All taxes before January 1, 1918, shall be paid out of the 
earrier’s funds or charged against the standard returns and 
deducted therefrom. In other words, the Government will pay” 
the tax whilst it is operating the reads, but the railroad com- 
panies will pay the taxes which ought to have been paid or 
which were assessed against them prior to the date specified 
and that I have just mentioned. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there any provision in the bill in refer- 
ence to taking care of these taxes except in cases where an 
agreement is made with the railroad? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman point it out? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will come to that in a few moments. We 
then follow in this section 1 a stipulation as to maintenance. 
Everyone knows who is engaged at all with railroad legislation 
or with railroad operation, op even though he be but a mere 
traveler upon a railroad, that there must be betterments for 
maintenance, there must be extensions, there must be repairs, 
there must be, if you please, the acquirement of new motive 
power and new cars. 

So this section 1 provides that maintenance, rephirs, renewals, 
depreciation shall be considered so that the carriers“ prop- 
erty may be returned. How? That the carriers’ property may 
be returned to the owners thereof when this period of Govern- 
ment control is ended substantially in the same condition as 
when it was taken from them. Certainly no more equitable 
provision can be had than that. If I take the property of John 
Jones by right of eminent demain, if you please—but that is 
not quite a relevant comparison—but if I take the property of 
an individual for a certain time, with a promise to return it to 
him, I should return it in the same condition that I obtained it, 
or I should pay for the depreciation in the value thereof by 
reason of my use. Therefore, this provision of the bill provides 
that in regard to maintenance and betterments they shall be 
substantially replaced to the road in the same condition as it 
was at the time the Government took the control. Now, fur- 
ther than that, section 1 provides only one important feature, 
and that is as to nonoperating roads or those in the hands of 
receivers, and there the President may make such agreements 
with such corporations as are equitable. 

Now, what do we mean by “nonoperating roads”? There 
were certain roads which were not entirely completed. There 
were certain roads which were in process. if you please, of 
stabilization and required betterments, and therefore were not 
able to operate as going concerns. There were other roads in 
the hands of receivers, and it was deemed best by the authori- 
ties who drew the bill, and also by the committee itself to place 
in the bill some stipulation to meet that emergency and that con- 
dition, and that is met by saying that as to those particular 
roads the President may make such an agreement as to him 
seems equitable under the supervision of the Director General 
of Railroads. Now, that condition contemplates something 
which is also of very great moment. This lays out the general 
plan of how the standard return shall be established; it lays 
out the constituent parts that go into the standard return. It 
specifies, if you please, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the reports submitted to it by the railroad companies 
shall effectually and eventually determine what the rates have 
been and upon which this standard return is based. and all this 
contemplates something which is not fully explained unless I 
say something else to you. What is that? It contemplates an 
agreement between the railroad companies and the President of 
the United States. In other words, after the standard return 
is fixed by this process that I have tried to demonstrate to you, 
then the President goes to the carrier company and says. Here 
is the standard return, fixed according to the reports that you 
have made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, graduated 
according to the process that is named in this bill. I offer to 
you an agreement now that we will pay to you this sum. I can 
not pay you in excess thereof, but I will pay you that as a maxi- 
mum amount and I want you to agree with me, as I have taken 
over the road.” 
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‘Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. STEELE. As I understand the bill. there are two meth- 
ods of compensation provided. One is the judicial proceeding 
where the parties can not agree. and the other where they do 
agree. Now, does the method of the agreement provided here 
‘for compensation conform with the legal measure of damages? 

‘Mr. DEWALT. It does, sir. In answer to that let me say 
this, that in every legal aus the gentleman knows far 
better than I do, as I concede to him greater ability-as a lawyer 
‘than I have ever claimed—as the gentleman well knows, and 
every other Member knows, the legal standard for the assess- 
ment of damages is this: What was the property worth at the 
time of the taking? That is the general broad proposition. 
Now, when we come down to pay damages for the use of prop- 
erty, then we have the same standard. What was the use worth 
at the time of taking? And therefore it follows as a logical 
conclusion of the answer to the gentleman's question that the 
legal standard of payment would be what was its use worth at 
the time, and that is to be determined, how? Why, by what 
it actually brought in; what it earned. 

Mr. TOWNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am going to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Of course, we all agree that the rule established by the 
courts is when property is taken the value of it must be estab- 
lished at the time when it is taken. When we take over the use 
the gentleman says that is also to be established at the time of 
the taking. Is not that, however. subject to this modification, 
when you come to consider the question of use it must extend 
over a period of time, and ‘for that reason there is no other 
standard except we shall take in the preceding years or months 
or days, or whatever may be proper for the purpose of determin- 
ing what period of time the use is? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

‘Mr. TOWNER. So it is hardly strictly true. I will ask the 
gentleman, to say that we determine the use of the property as 
of the time of the taking. : 

“Mr. DEWALT. No; but my dear sir, if the gentleman will 
take in connection that which I have just stated in reference to 
the establishment:of the standard return, he will notice at once 
that the bill contemplates the taking in the receipts for three 
years-and out of them making an average. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘Yes. We say to the railroads under the 
terms of this bill: We are willing to determine its use by this 
standard which we offer vou. Now, vou have the right to take 
it or refuse it—— 

Mr. DEWALT. I am going to come to that in a moment. I 
will now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. I take it from the gentleman’s argument 
that some of these roads are not receiving the same income 
that others are receiving. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is certainly so. 

Mr. DOWELL. There are two methods that are adopted: 
One is by agreement and the other a remedy in the courts. IS 
it not true that the ronds receiving the large incomes under 
this provision will aecept the agreement and those receiving a 
less sum will refuse the agreement and obtain theirs through 
the courts? 

Mr. DEWALT. Well. in answer to that, I would say to the 
gentleman that there is nothing more dangerous in the world 
than prophecy. I have never yet been able to prophesy as to 
what I myself would do on the morrow, and J can not tell 
what. they would do the next day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. May I have 15 minutes’ additional time? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 15 minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am sorry, gentlemen, if I have wearied 
you, and I apologize for taking all of the time that I have 
taken. 

I proceed now, gentlemen, to section 3 of this bill, which 
provides that in case the President of the United Staten aud 
the carriers are not able to agree, then what follows? The 
scheme is carried out. First, we try to agree with the enrrier 
companies. The reason for that is that we desire ‘by this bill 
to prevent litigation, and certainly nothing could ge more 
desirable at this time than to prevent and forestall. if you 
please, litigation. And so every means is to be used by the 
executive authority to arrive at this agreement. 

But suppose the carrier company says, We will not agree.“ 
or suppose the President says that the demands are excessive 
according to the circumstances, or the standard return, if you 
please, in regard to this one particular road is excessive at this 
particular time; and the parties to this agreement donot agree? 


In other words, they agree to disagree. Then what follows? 


The bill then provides that three referees shall be chosen. 
Chosen by whom? Not by the President; chosen not by the 
carrier companies, but chosen by an impartial body, namely, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. And these three men then 
shall determine the rights of these contending parties. ‘The 
bill also provides that any member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may serve as a referee or that anyone connected 
in official capacity with the Interstate Commerce Commission 


also shall have the right to serve if chosen. If then the ref- 


erence is made, which is compulsory, of course, and the parties 
do not agree, what follows? Still the rights of the corporation 
are preserved, and still the rights of the Government are pre- 
served. How? By referring the matter for final adjudication 
to the Court of Claims. That is the last resort; but the whole 
design of this bill—the whole desire, as expressed ‘throughout 
the bill—is to prevent as much litigation as possible, and to keep 
these railroad companies and the executive authority of ‘the 
United States, and the Government itself, in such a position 
that litigation will not be necessary. I need not emphasize the 
importance of that, gentlemen. It is apparent to the mind of 
everyone who knows anything at all about the subject. Litiga- 
tion—unprovoked, perhaps, in some instances; provoked in other 
instances— might possibly lead to the disruption of the trans- 
3 systems on the one hand or financial disaster on the 
other. 

I pass over section 4 and section 5, although I have them 
noted here and would like to discuss them, and come down to 
the question ort what is known as the revolving fund, which is 
section 6. 

This bill provides that .$500,000,000, not otherwise appro- 
priated, shall be appropriated for the purpose—of what? The 
expression js very clear in the bill. The revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 is for operating expenses, and with the revenue 
derived from the operation.of the road shall be used—for what? 
For just compensation of the railroads under control, or termi- 
nals, motive power, cars, equipment, and so forth. And ‘the 
President may do what else? The President may order the road 
to make betterments and read extensions. and so ‘forth, for road 


purposes, and may advance the cost thereof from the revolving 


fund for such betterments and extensions, and charge the same 
up against the carrier. 

Now. I have heard some gentlemen in committee, as well us 
out of it, say, Oh, well, this will inevitably lead to this, that 
the railroads will receive these betterments, receive these ex- 
‘tensions, will receive these large improvements, at the expense 
of the Government, and then when the railroads are turned over 
they will have the benefits thereof without payment to the Goy- 
ernment.” No more ridiculous statement was ever made bynny- 
one in regard to the provisions of a bill if he reads und syllo- 
gizes the bill itself. Because the revolving fund is specified at 
$500,000,000, and the revenue derived from the operation of the 
roads by the Government shall be taken for the purpose specitied, 
to wit, for betterments and improvements, and for the payment 
of a just compensation to the roads, and, more ‘than ‘that, the 
President can order and direct that these betterments and im- 
provements shall be made and charged up against the standard 


return. 


I pass now to the question that was asked me. in reference to 
the short-line railroad by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. And permit me to say that I believe that portion of 


ithe controversy is no longer one that need agitate the minds of 


those who are interested in short-line railroads, Section 9; 
referring to this matter, is as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the routing in- 
structions— 

And I emphasize “ routing instructions "— 
over, and the traffic arrangements 

Emphasizing again, “ traffic-arrangements "— 
of such railroatis as may not be taken under Federal control by tho 
President unless such artangements and instructions prejudice— 

What? Here are the two exceptions— 
the transportation of war materials or of Government supplies; in whieh 
cases 

And only in which cases, according to the provisions of ‘this 
section— 


the President may change the routing of such materials and supplies 
as the war and national interests demand. 


And certainly that is a wise and patriotic provision. 

And now, further: f 

If the President should deem it necessary temporarily to suspend such 
arran: ents and instructions as to freight other than war materials 


and vernment supplies he may thereafter, so far as practicable, cause 
to be diverted— 
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What?— 
sufficient unrouted freight to such road as will compensate it in revenue 
for such temporary suspension. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Now, that is the best provision that has been 
made there that is possible under the circumstances, and that 
is when the road is not taken over; but yon notice that the 
section reads that the President may, as far as practicable, re- 
route other freights that might make up the loss to that road. 
But the mere fact that that may not be done, as I am informed, 
has already tended to reduce the value of stocks and bonds of 
some of these smaller lines, very much to their injury, I am 
informed, and they fear may result in driving them into the 
hands of receivers and into bankruptcy. 

Does not the gentleman appreciate that there is a possibility. 
of very great injury being done to those smaller lines if they 
are not taken over? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do. One gentleman who appeared before 
the committee was president of one of the so-called short lines 
and the receiver of another; I think he came from Pittsburgh. 
His name I have forgotten. But he emphasized -to the com- 
mittee this important fact, saying in substance: “I am speak- 
ing for these short-line roads, in which I am . and 
there are others who take the same view. I. speaking for them, 
desire only two things: First, that their traffic arrangements, as 
now provided for by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall 
remain practically as they are, to wit, that we shall be entitled 
to a proportionate rate for the service we have rendered; and 
secondly, that if there be freight diverted from our lines as 
feeder lines to trunk lines, we receive such rate in return, if 
it is possible to give it to us; and third "—which I do not think 
has been mentioned in the "argument at all by anybody who 
has asked me a question—* that motive power and transporta- 
tion facilities be given us as heretofore.” 

That is all they seem to be interested in, and it was with 
that view that this provision was drawn. And it was drawn, 
L believe—although I am not authorized to say so positively 
by gentlemen who are interested in the short lines. I appreci- 
ate fully that these short lines are built, capitalized, and owned 
largely by local stockholders in the localities in which they are 
constructed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand, if the gentleman pleases, that 
there are about 800 of these short lines in the country? 

Mr. DEWALT. I so understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Several of them are in my district, built by 
the local people. As this great harm will come to them, I won- 
dered why that situation should not be remedied so as: to in- 
clude them. 

Mr. DEWALT. The only remedy, in my judgment, would be 


to take them all over; and there, I fear, the remedy would be- 


worse than the evil. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The language is, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed so as to affect the routing instructions over 
and the traffic arrangements of such railroads as may not be 
taken under Federal control by the President,” and so forth, 
I want to ask is there any other language but that which 
would affect those traffic arrangements? And, if it does not, 
does it not leave this language meaningless? 

Mr; DEWALT. Oh, no; there is something in this act that 
might possibly lead to a different conclusion. 

Mr. LENROOT. What? Š 

Mr. DEWALT. There is a provision in the act itself to the 
effect that the President of his own initiative may route freight. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing about traffic arrangements. 

Mr. DEWALT. Routing freight is trafie arrangements. I 
believe that provision is in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I want to give a practical 
illustration of a road which I know something about. it being 
a short-line road. A member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended that the Government should operate the 
road. The Secretary of the Treasury made the reply that“ We 
have no money to operate small roads, and the President ean 
deal. with it as he deems wise.” I therefore take it that the 
Government will not have anything to do with small roads, 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DEWALT. I would not go quite as far as that, sir. I 
should think that the Government would have something to do 
with short-line railroads, and I appreciate very much the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from Missouri, Judge RUSSELL. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. But Mr. MeAdoo said not. 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. McAdoo illustrated it by saying: 
We are calling into Saati service of the United States at this time 


those who are most effi 
and we do not want Rey 
“We want rai 

that we can not eg 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania, 
must suffer? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. That does not follow at all, because 
by the provisions of this bill I maintain, and they themselves 
maintain, that they are taken care of as far as possible. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. LAZARO. On day before yesterday the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] asked the chairman of the committee 
this question—it is short: 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand from a rng you Laem piae this power to 
the President? That is, he may exercise it t to rates on rail- 
roads that are entirely inside of the border of a State, 8 the freight 
is entir intrastate freight. Would wot that absolutely, by this. kind 
of legislation, destroy the power of the State railwa mone to fix 

intrastate rates on intrastate railroads, and so fe’ 

I would like to have the gentleman's opinion of that, 

Mr. DEWALT. That ruises a very important question. 
Some of these lines will not be taken over, and perhaps a num- 


t for service in the war. We want fighters, 
ples. Therefore I say to the railreads generally, 
t we can use, and we do net want ratlroa š 


Then the small railroads 


ber of them that are not small roads. So far as those roads 


are concerned that have to do with interstate commerce, they 
will certainly be governed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself. You grant me that, do you not? 

Mr. LAZARO. Les. 

Mr. DEWALT. The roads that are engaged entirely in in- 
trastate business will, of course, be covered by the State com- 
missions. But permit me to say that upon investigation it has 
been determined, at least it was so affirmed before the com- 
mittee, that there were only three or four railroads in the 
United States that are exclusively devoted to intrastate trafe, 
and the reason for that is this: That if there be a car upon a 
read that carries any freight from Ohio to Pennsylvania or 
from one State through another, it is interstate traffie, and 
therefore if it gets on that line, it is interstate traffic. 

I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for taking up: so much time, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania has expired. 


Mr. DEWALT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend and revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeetion to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esca} now use some time? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I come to the consideration of 
this question with a good deal of misgiving, awing to the im- 
portance of it and the complexity of the problem presented. 

The committee, after five weeks of hearings and arguments, 
reports out this bill for consideration. It meets with the gen- 
eral approval of the committee, with possibly two or three 
major exceptions., No doubt some of the seetions of the bill to 
which no attention has been directed in general debate ought 
to be amended in order to more clearly express the purpose of 
the bill and to make it more workable and more effeetive. 

I am one of those who believe that we should have taken over 
control of the carriers even sooner than we did. As was stated 
by the gentleman [Mr. Dewar] who just preeeded me so 
clearly and so logically, the President took control over ihe 
roads under the act of August 29, 1916. That act was purely u 
war measure and gave to the President war powers. Of course, 
from the day of its enactment the President might have taken 
over the reads; but we were not at war and there was really 
ho necessity for the President to take them over until we our 
selves became involved in the struggle. 

Even at that time, on the Gth of April, there were many 
notes of warning that the administration might well have 
heeded, and that would have justified the taking over of the 
roads. The carriers themselves realized the necessity ef prompt 
and united action, for on the Tith day of April, five days: after 
war was declared, their chief executives met and passed a 
resolution, declaring, among other things; that “during the 
present war they would coordinate their operations in a conti- 
nental railway system, to produce a maximum of national 
transportation efticiency.” 

A committee was appointed to carry out the object of the 
resolution, but effective powers were not given to it. It did 
not ereate that continental system that the needs of the e 
required and that the war- traffic conditions made 
did much, and I here willingly grant them all meed of praise — 
what they did accomplish in inducing shippers to lead and un- 
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load their freight speedily, in inducing them to increase the car 
loading, and in adopting plans and policies which resulted in 
expediting traffic. But there was still no real continental sys- 
tem of control, no directing of all energies to one common pur- 
pose—the winning of the war. No committee with full powers 
to pool equipments was appointed until November 24, last, 
more than seven months after war began. 

On the 17th day of November Mr. Anderson, one of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners, was requested to consider the 
framing of a bill for the taking over of the roads. Doubtless 
information of such proposed action may have come to the rail- 
road executives. They met on the 24th, a week later, created a 
committee of vice presidents, sent them to Pittsburgh, and gave 
them, so far as they could do it, full powers of pooling equip- 
ments for the handling of all freight east of Chicago. This 
indicates to my mind that the railroad executives had begun to 
realize that there were still greater burdens for them to carry, 
and that greater sacrifices of the individual interests of their 
respective roads must be made, to the end that through complete 
unification and cooperation Government possession and control 
alone might be averted. 

One week after this committee met at Pittsburgh, on the 1st 
day of December, the Interstate Commerce Commission sent to 
Congress its special report, in which two alternatives were 
presented: First, that there might be a repeal of all prohibitory 
statutes, such as section 6 of the interstate commerce act prohib- 
iting pooling and the antitrust acts against combinations; or, sec- 
ond, that the Government should take control and possession of 
the roads under the act of August 29, 1916. On the 28th of De- 
cember the President, adopting the alternative of Government 
control and possession, issued his proclamation taking over the 
roads. When this proclamation was issued a duty devolved upon 
Congress immediately to provide compensation for the roads 
taken over. As Judge Dewar, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, has already explained, the act of 1916 contained no pro- 
vision for compensation, and the Government under the Constitu- 
tion could not take over this or any other property without just 
compensation. This bill makes provision for compensation for 
the carriers that are taken over. Section 1 of the bill relates en- 
tirely to the amount of the compensation and the plan by which 
it is to be ascertained. Before our committee several plans of 
compensation were presented by various witnesses. One plan 
suggested was that compensation should be based upon the 
value of the roads as disclosed by the market prices obtained for 
their stocks. The committee did not consider that the market 
value of the stocks of the carriers was a stable or just standard 
of the value of the properties, because stocks were subject to 
fluctuations, largely because of speculation therein, and that in- 
creases in market values of stocks did not reflect always in- 
creases in the property valuation. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific, cited this instance 
in demonstration of the truth of the statement I have just made, 
that 10 years ago the stock of the Southern Pacific sold at 130, 
while on the day on which he testified it sold for 75, and that, 
too, notwithstanding the fact that during that 10-year period the 
road had put into its property $400,000,000, so, that its property 
or investment value had increased 50 per cent in the 10 years, 
while its stock had depreciated 42 per cent. The committee did 
not believe the market value of stocks to be a fair or just basis 
for the fixing of compensation under this bill, 

Another plan was suggested by Mr. Plumb, the representative 
of the railroad brotherhoods. Under it the carriers were to 
receive the standard return as provided in the bill, but that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should proceed, as soon as 
possible, to ascertain the true value of the railroads of the United 
States, and that when determined the compensation should be 
fixed at a certain percentage of the valuation so found. The 
objection made to this plan of compensation lies in the fact that 
the physical valuation of railroad properties can not be completed 
until 1921. Judge Prouty, the director of valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, appeared before us and so 
stated. That being the case, the final valuation upon which the 
percentage was to be based would be deferred for a period of 
three years, and the war may be ended by that time. 

Another basis of compensation was presented by myself, 
through an amendment offered in the committee. The amend- 
ment is as follows: ? 


Provided, however, That the standard return to any such carrier 
whose average rate of net income to capital stock for the years afore- 
said has been more than 5 per cent shall not exceed the net railway 
operating income for the year 1917, after deducting therefrom the 
amount available out of earnings for investment and surplus: Provided, 
however, That this farther limitation shall not reduce the net income 
(above all operating expenses, taxes, Interest, and all other fixed 
charges) of any such carrier below what is required to meet the regular 
didtvend accruals on all capital stock outstanding December 31, 1917. 


The surplus over and above the aforesaid standard return shall be 
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divided as follows: One-half shall E to the company earning such sur- 
lus, and the balance shall be paid into the revolving fund created by 

Is act. All of said surplus and all property constructed out of or 
purchased by the same shall belong to, ane shall be held in trust for, 
the public, and no return to any railway company or its assigns shall 
ever be paid thereon. 

In my opinion there is nothing in this bill that will be a suf- 
ficient incentive for the carrier to promote the highest output 
in transportation. The carrier under the general guarantee 
herein provided does not care whether his road carries 10 or 15 
per cent more traffic this year than it did in the years when it 
was under private management, because it i: assured its stand- 
ard return, based on the operations for the three preceding 
years, Its officials might say. Why, the less traffic our road 
handles, the less wear and tear there will be upon its rolling 
stock and tracks.” If we can give to the carrier a portion of 
the surplus, we will give the prod to efficiency. One fear I have 
as to the bill as we now have it is that there will not be that 
incentive to efficiency which is so necessary for the successful 
operation of the roads in war time. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gentle- 
man if I ask him a question? 

Mr. ESCH. No; go ahead. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman has called attention to the fact 
that the market value of the stock of the Southern Pacific had 
dropped from 130 to 75, notwithstanding the fact that they had 
invested $400,000,000 in the road. But did he say anything 
about the amount of stock and bonds that had been issued in the 
meantime? 

Mr. ESCH. No; he made no statement of that kind. 

Mr. GORDON. Would not that be a material factor affecting 
the price of the stock per share? 

Mr. ESCH. As I recollect, the Southern Pacific reorganiza- 
tion occurred some years ago and there has been very little addi- 
tion to the capital stock. So the purpose for which he cited the 
figures would be pertinent. 

Mr. GORDON. If there had been an abnormal issue of stock, 
did the committee obtain information as to the extent of the in- 
crease of stock when there has been no extension of the line? 

Mr. ESCH. There are tables printed in the hearings giving 
capitalization year by year for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did he state the earnings during these 
corresponding years? 

Mr. ESCH. The earnings increased, but the expenditures 
increased at a more rapid rate. I may say that that has been 
the experience of many ronds. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman used the term in explain- 
ing his proposed guaranty “regular dividends” of the road. 
What does the gentleman mean by “regular dividends”? Over 
what period would he continue them? 

Mr. ESCH. Over the period of three years, the same we are 
using in the bill itself. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would not that mean the same as the bill 
provides for? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
preceded me, gave the result in dollars and cents of the opera- 
tion of the bill by applying to carriers the standard return 
therein provided. It is not my purpose to duplicate the figures 
that he gave. I make the average for the three years on the 
roads of class 1, $896,000,000, in round numbers. If we add 
the operating income for class 2 and 3 ronds, we will make a 
total of $935,000,000. 

The bill, as you will notice, provides that in addition to the 
standard return for the three years prior to June 30, 1917, there 
should be added a percentage—the rate to be determined by the 
President—on the cost of additions, betterments, and road ex- 
tensions made during the six months ending December 31 last. 
That cost was $130,000,000, and 5 per cent thereon would amount 
to six and a half million dollars, which, added to the $935,000,000, 
would make a maximum guaranty of $941,500,000 for which the 
Government would be obligated. 

Out of this sum the carriers must pay their excess-profits tax, 
estimated all the way from 850.000, 000 to $60,000,000. Even 
with this deducted there would still be about $900,000,000 which 
the Government would have to stand for in carrying out section 
1 of this bill, to apply on interest and ‘dividends. There are 
$10,000,000,000 of bonded indebtedness of the carriers of the 
United States. That represents about $450,000,000 of interest 
that, deducted from the $900,000,000 of the guaranty, would 
leave about $450,000,000 for dividend purposes. Four hundred 
and fifty million dollars on the capitalization of the roads as of 
last year—$7,000,000,000—.would represent something like T per 
cent. If we take the whole capitalization of stocks and bonds, 
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then this guaranty would represent on the capitalizatiom about 
5.63 per cent aud upon the book value only 5.19 per cent. 

Mr. HARDY. Wim the gentleman yield. for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. In ascertaining that percentage of income on 
the stocks and bonds, did not the gentlemun omit from the esti 
‘mate the fact that these bonds had been allowed $450,000,000 on 
the income? 

Mr. ESCH. Oh, yes. The amount of the return provided by 
this bill applied to the total capitalization would represent 5.63. 
per cent. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman does not mean’ that that is 
actually paid out? 

Mr. ESCH. No; dividends may be earned but not always de- 
clared, A large share of the surplus may be used for dividends 
or be used for additions, betterments. or road extensions, 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman knew what part of this 
is for that purpose? 

Mr ESCH. No; I can not state. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield to my colleague, 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman has made a statement about 
the value of stocks and bonds of these roads, and also the value 
of the capital. 1 believe he stated that the eapital issued was 
about $7.000,000,000, He would not say that that came any- 
where near, in his opinion, representing the value of the money 
invested in the roads? 

Mr. ESCH. Not at all; and I did not so state. 

Mr. SNOOK. I call my colleague's attention to that because 
a speech made by some gentleman here left the impression that 
this stundard return provided for in section 1 of the bill would 
yield an income on the money invested of over 8 per cent to the 
railroads. That would not be so, would it? 

Mr. ESCH. It depends on how you figure that. 

Mr. SNOOK. If the value of the roads is anything like what 
it is believed to be. 

Mr. ESCH. If you take the total valuation, it could not be 8 
per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER, The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
the Government would have to stand for $900,000.000 guaranty. 
Of course, it is contemplated that under the Government man- 
agement the roads will earn at least as much as they earned 
heretofore; and if they do, the Government will nut have to 
Stand for anything. will it? The roads will earn the money 
and ought to be entitled to the same compensation that they 
have had heretofore. 

Mr. ESCH. By “standing for it” I meant that that was the 
guaranty. The roads are doing the business as they have here- 
tofore, and the amount of money they take in is being disbursed 
currently, as if there had been no Federal control. 

Mr. SNYDER. If they do carn the same as they earned 
heretofore—— 

Mr. ESCH. The Government will not be out. but I have not 
such confidence that that will be the result. I am very fearful 
that under Government control there will be an inerease of 
wages, and in fact the wage board is now considering that very 
question. There will be an increase in the cost of materials, and 
when you add those increases of cost I expect to see the Govern- 
ment's liability increase. On the other hand, economies are 
prophesied under Federal control, because competition will be 
eliminated. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. May it not also be said that there 
will be an increase in rates to compensate for these things the 
gentleman is speaking about? 

Mr. ESCH. If the bill remains as it is now written, with the 
power claimed by the Director General to make and initiate rates, 
I feel confident that there will be increases of rates, and the 
trouble with that provision of the bill making the Government a 
guarantor of the standard return is that the Government would 
be induced to increase the rates to lessen its liability under its 
guaranty. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. ' 

Mr. LONDON. Is there any available information as to the 
number of stockholders and the character of their holdings? 

Mr. ESCH. Some information was given as to that, and, as I 
recollect the figures, there are about 600,000 stockholders in the 
United States. 

Mr. LONDON. How is the stock distributed among them? 

Mr. ESCH. The holdings, on the average, are very small. 


Mr. SIMS. Dividing the whole volume by the whole num- 
ber of stockholders the average holding is thirteen thousand and 
odd dollars. 

Mr. ESCH. That would imply that there are some holders 
that have very large blocks of stock, if the average is $13,000. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 8 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman made a statement that he 
thought it would be an inducement for the Government to raise 
the rate for the purpose of. 5 

Mr. ESCH. Lessening its linbility under the guaranty. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that the railroads for months 
and months have been carrying on a propaganda creating a 
sentiment also to have the rates raised many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars? 

Mr: ESCH. Not only a propaganda, but actual cases before 
the commission, known as the 15 per cent advance rate cases, 
which were heard last March and April, aud as to which a 
finding was made in June allowing a 5 per cent increase on cer- 
tain traffic in eastern classification territory and allowing an 
increase of 15 per cent on coke, coal, and iron, and those hear- 
ings were reopened last October because of the changed condi- 
tion of the financial returns on the part of the carriers, but-the 
commission made no final determination as to the hearings had 
in October. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that since the war 
the earnings of the railroads have been abnormally high, due 
to the increased business and the traffic? 

Mr. ESCH.. Yes; I think that can be very safely stated. 

Mr. PLATT. President Hadley, of Yale, I think, in his book 
on railroad transportation, says practically that the railroad 
corporation is a corporation of the small investor. Would the 
gentleman say that that is practically true? 

Mr. ESCH. No; I think not. Only a few men and a few 
powerful financial institutions, mainly banks and trust com- 
panies. have the destinies of the railroads of the United States 
in their hands. 

Mr. PLATT. But when these men die we usually find that 
they have only a very few shares and that they have their con- 
trol through proxies. 

Mr. ESCH. That is the trouble with the railroad situation 
to-day, that they are controlled by men who are directors and, 
in many instances, have holdings of only from one to five shares 
of stock, sufficient to qualify as directors; and it is one of the 
weak spots in the management of the carriers that they are 
controlled by men who have not a direct and a very vital finan- 
cial interest in the property that they are trying to carry on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I say to the gentleman 
that recent statisties published by the Pennsylvania Railrond 
Co. show that they have over 100,000 stockholders? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. Does the gentleman know the average 
amount of the holdings? 0 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. I do not; but the point is 
made of the fact that those 100,000 stockholders are made up 
largely of women. 

Mr. ESCH. There was a statement made before our com- 
mittee to the effect that so many women and children held these 
railroad securities 

Mr. GORDON, And orphans. 

Mr. ESCH. And orphans, that there ought to be special con- 
sideration given to them, and that safeguards should be thrown 
around their holdings. Mr. Plumb presented, however, a table 
showing the proportion of total stock held by 10 leading stock- 
holders in principal railway systems in 1915. The table is as 
follows: 


Proportion of total stock held dy. 10 leading: stockholders in principat 
ae f railway systems, 1915. R si 


——— 2 


Lehigh. Valley 
Southern Railway. « 


In hands of receiver. 
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Proportion of total stock held by 10 leading stockholders in principal 
rattan systems, 1915—Continued. 


Total stock | , Stock held 
outstanding. 


Ilinois Central 35. 31 
Atlantic Coast Line. 37.97 
board Air Line 57.49 
Denver & Rio Grande 84.11 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 38.59 
Missouri 'Pacific...........--- 12.98 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 10, 02 
14, 168, 300 18.92 


Chicago. Nock Island & Pacific + 
St. Louis & San Francisco 


WCE BIO <a os sens wavecusscsonse 50, 192, 800 
Northern Pacific ..........- 31, 038, 600 
Grand Trunk Western ; 1 


Chicago, Buri &Q 110. 989.105 
o, Burlington & Quine: „040. 
Southern Pacific z 53, 573, 800 


BRSSSER 
88888888 


Great Northern 31, 222, 000 
Chicago & North Western 24, 301, 400 
Canadian Pacific in Maine . 2,278, 000 4 2 2. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........... SAE 34, 078, 100 10.83 


In hands of receiver. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question about the matter of rates. He suggested that the 
Government would possibly raise the rates. I notice that the 
bill provides that the Government shall initiate rates only on 
roads controlled by it? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
I understand it, will retain jurisdiction of the uncontrolled 
roads. Is that the idea? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the Government relinquishes control 
of a large number of the roads on which the Government has 
raised the rate, and fixes a rate on the controlled roads different 
from that obtaining on the uncontrolled roads, how are we going 
to coordinate? How is the shipper going to know, if we have 
two sets of rates on two different roads? When a man wants to 
ship on two different roads, with that condition, how will he 
be controlled in making his through rates? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman can settle that situation if he will 
vote for amendments to be offered upon our side leaving the 
initiative of rates where the initiative now is. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. The gentleman a few moments ago referred to 
the act of 1916 giving the Government a right to control the 
railroads. Under the word “control,” as contained in the act 
of 1916, does the gentleman think the power to establish rates is 
given to the President? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not. I think it raises a very grave con- 
stitutional question, and in connection with that I wish to 
read what Senator Tuomas said last week in the Senate in 
regard to this very paragraph of the act of August 29, 1916, 
under which the President took over the roads. Senator 
Tuomas is the author of that paragraph of the act of 1916. 
Here is what he said: 

I bad no intention of making it so operate as to Invest the President 
with anything more than the power to control the possession of the 
physical property of the railroads for war purposes. 

Indicating that in his mind there was to be ao power given 
over the rate problem. That power was to be left where it now 
is. The power he intended to confer was only as to the physical 
control over the property for war emergency. 

Mr. STEELE. I think the gentleman will agree that the ques- 
tion is not what was in the Senator's mind at the time, but what 
is the proper conclusion of the language as used. 

Mr. ESCH. And judging from the Senator's interpretation of 
his own language he, I, and the gentleman agree. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, For just one more question. If 
the railroads have all the business they can do and all the 
traffic they can carry and are earning more now than they 
have heretofore and are not paying their dividends or making 
expenses, how do they expect in the future to pay this increased 
rute or pay the indebtedness that the Government will be put 
to in taking over the railroads? 

Mr. GORDON. They do not expect to pay it; they expect 
the Government to pay it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That might be true before this 
abnormal condition came about by which they have been doing 
more business than they can transact, and still they can not 
pay the rate, 


Mr. ESCH, That condition of a surplus of business is not 
widespread over all the railroads of the country. There are 
some railroads that could do vastly more business than they 
are doing, but the congestion is where they are all trying to 
run through the neck of the bottle. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
speaking about that congestion at the neck of the bottle. I 
have heard it stated that in the shipment of coal they could 
not get through the cities of Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, and 
other places because of the congestion of coal on cars which 
they could not move at those places, while the people at those 
2 08 were freezing for the need of coal, right there in those 
cities, 

Mr. AYRES, Will the gentleman state what caused that 
congestion ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They say it was a congestion; why 
could not they take those cars—— 

Mr. AYRES, Was not the railroad company using those cars 
for storage for railroad purposes in many instances? 

Mr. ESCH. Gentlemen, I have got to discuss two points to 
this bill. One relates to section 11, covering the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to rates, and the other to 
section 14, relating to the term of control. I am firmly con- 
vinced that we will make a mistake if we leave section 11 
with relation to the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as now written. I believe we should not change the 
existing law with reference to the commission. I certainly ob- 
ject to giving to the President the right to initiate rates, even 
though it be coupled with the right of making complaints before 
the commission, the commission to pass upon the justness or 
reasonableness of such rates, where the veto still remains in 
the President, notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
commission. 

Where the President initiates a rate we are revolutionizing 
rate making as jt now exists, Under the existing law the 
carrier files a schedule for increases with the commission, and 
before it is approved the commission must investigate on its 
own motion or upon complaint before it can be filed. The 
right to suspend the rate, remains, but when you give to the 
President the right to initiate the rates they become effective 
at once, without opportunity for consideration or examination 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Suppose the Presi- 
dent should initiate the rate. Suppose complaint was made 
and the commission found the rate to be unjust and unreason- 
able, and the President agreed with the commission’s recom- 
mendation. There will be hundreds of people, possibly, who 
paid the rate that had been initiated by the President and which 
was found by the commission thereafter to be unjust or unrea- 
sonable. That would give rise to a vast number of claims for 
operation. Those shippers who paid that rate would feel that 
they were entitled to reimbursement, and yet, knowing that 


the President had initiated the rate, knowing the delays in 


securing reparation, they would forego their action for repara- 
tion and would suffer the loss. I do not believe, gentlemen, 
there should be given to one man this tremendous power. 
The gross earnings or the total business of the carriers of this 
country amount to about $4,000,000,000 in a single year. To 
give to an individual the power to determine rates over such a 
tremendous traffic as that is a power no nation that claims to 
be a democracy should grant. Why, no nation that is at war 
to-day has given to any individual in it the power to make 
rates. 

Mr. SIMS. Win the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Have not we pledged in our declaration of war all 
our resources to the successful prosecution of the war to the 
President himself? Now, the gentleman is not willing to trust 
what he calls a tremendous power simply to initiate a rate and 
maintain it if he thinks it is necessary in order that the Presi- 
dent may do that which we have authorized him to do. 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman’s contention is correct, then 
we should give to the President in a war emergency the power 
to raise money, the power to fix our customs duties, the power 
to fix our internal-revenue taxation, the power to fix: postal 
rates. 

There is no one here that would have the hardihood to claim 
that we should abrogate our functions and give to the Chief 
Executive such tremendous power. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Another question in that connection. Do you not 
believe if it was necessary to win this war to give him the 
power to levy taxes and revenues, you would do it without 
hesitating? 8 

Mr. GORDON. If you would, you would violate your oath of 
office. [Applause and laughter.] 
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Mr. PLATT. I was going to ask the gentleman if he thought 
the power to fix the price of transportation was any greater 
power than the power to fix the price of food as we did. It is 
not as great and no more taxation, either. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I was going to ask my colleague of the 
committee if he does not make a distinction between clothing 
the Executive with power to fix taxes at the customhouse and 
clothing him with power to fix the rates upon the railroads? 
In other words, would not one be a clearly unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of power while the other would be within the Constitu- 
tion? ` 

Mr. ESCH. Whether constitutional or not, I do not think it 
would be wise to give any one man the power of fixing the 
rates on the traffic of the United States, for the fixing of rates 
is a species of taxation, and no single individual should be 
given that power. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Does my friend question the constitutional 
power of Congress to delegate to the President the power to 
fix transportation rates? 

Mr. ESCH. I think we could delegate the power. I am pro- 
testing against the unwisdom of the delegation of such power 
and have tried to show in the argument I have thus far pre- 
sented that it might result in loss and damage to the shipping 
interests of the country. I do not know whether we realize 
what a sensitive structure the rate structure of the United States 
is. The change of a single cent per hundredweight may change 
terminal markets and bring loss to numerous industries. To 
give this power to a single individual, without investigation, to 
fix the rates, seems to me to invite disaster. We ought not to 
do it, because it is not necessary, gentlemen, in the successful 
conduct of the war to turn over the rate-making power to the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman clear up 
one point that has been troubling me? The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] stated very likely the President 
would increase the wages of those employed by the railroads to 
the extent of 20 per cent. If the President has the power to do 
that, which would be a charge against the railroads, how does 
the gentleman explain opposition to the suggestion that if the 
President should fix rates, which would be a charge perhaps in 
favor of the railroads, he should increase the wages? 

Mr. ESCH. I suppose there will be increases of wages. I 
can not talk advisedly on that matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to suggest that when under pri- 
yate ownership the railroads had the power of increasing rates, 
but the rates had to be passed upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr, PLATT. Was not that just what was the matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. PLATT. It was, exactly. 

Mr. ESCH. I can not yield further, as I have only 10 more 
minutes, 

Another question was suggested by a gentleman on my right, 
and that is the infinite confusion that we will get into, if we 
give the President the right of initiating rates, arising out of 
the fact that there will be a large number of lines that will not 
be taken over. That is conceded now. There are some 800 
short lines with a total capitalization of something like $1,200,- 
000,000. Many of these will not be taken over. There may 
be some large lines that will not be taken over. Then, besides 
that, the bill provides that the President can relinquish control 
over lines prior to the Ist of July next. 

And there is another provision in the last section under which 
the President can relinquish control over any lines after he 
has made an agreement to this effect with such carrier. What 
does it all mean? It means that thousands of miles of railroad 
in the United States will not be under the control of the Govern- 
ment, and if not taken over by the Government, they can not be 
under the control of the Director General. Where do they go? 
Under whose authority are they? Who shall make the rates? 
Why, the Interstate Commerce Commission. Then, you will have 
thousands of miles of railroad in the United States that are 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has the 
power to fix the rates thereon. You will have other thousands 
of miles of road under the Director General, and he will have 
the power to fix the rates, according to the contention of this 
bill. That, gentlemen, will bring inextricable confusion into 
the rate-making structure of the United States, and we do not 
want to invite that. No one of us wishes that, but it is inevi- 
table if the bill remains as it is. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Have you not always had such a conflict of 
authority between the State commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. ESCH. Oh, but not nearly the difficulty that there would 
be under this new arrangement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It exists in as many jurisdictions as there 
are States, does it not? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; but under the Shreveport decision those dif- 
ferences between the Federal Government and the States are 
being rapidly overcome and not added to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman excuse me just one 
further question? The confusion which I referred to awhile 
ago could be obviated, could it not, by striking out lines 14 and 
15 on page 12, as to Federal control, so that if the President 
initiated rates at all it would be for all roads, and not only for 
those under his control? Would not that obviate the confusion? 
Whether it would obviate the objection or not I am not prepared 
to say. 

Mr. ESCH. As an illustration of sudden action on the part 
of the individual, I wish to cite the instance of a special order 
of the Director General, made early in January, changing the 
rules as to demurrage practically overnight, and the commission 
merely passing on it pro forma. 

By that single order the Director General, without hearing, 
without notice, increased the demurrage rates throughout the 
United States to a maximum of $10 per day. He also abolished 
the average agreement and the bunching rules, to which rules 
the commerce and manufacturing industry of the United States 
had adapted itself. He did it overnight. The traffic people 
were not here, and did not have an opportunity to be heard. 

As soon as the order became effective the traffic and industrial 
people of the United States brought to the attention of the 
Director General the injustice of his order and the hardship it 
was creating, and the Director General, after that rule had been 
in force and effect only nine days, changed it back virtually to 
what it was before. Theyre ought to be a careful, calm con- 
sideration of these schedules and of these rates. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Was not the change back to the former rate 
probably induced by the fact that this higher demurrage rate 
had apparently, at least, accomplished its purpose in securing 
the unloading of the cars? 

Mr. ESCH. No; that is not the reason why it was modified. 

Mr. SIMS. It did not reduce the rate under the modification, 

Mr. ESCH. The maximum was $10 a day. 

Mr. SIMS. That did not exist before he made his order. 

Mr. ESCH. It began at $3, according to my recollection. 

Now, gentlemen, I have used my hour, and I want to close 
with a reference to the fourteenth section, concerning the last 
contention, namely, as to the time limit. I have not time to 
read more than this recommendation which I make with refer- 
ence to it. 

We believe that a period of one year or less after the procla- 
mation of peace will be a sufficient period for the continuance of 
Federal control. The length of time which will elapse between 
an armistice and the ratification of the treaty of peace is cer- 
tain to be many months. This time, added to the one-year limi- 
tation, would, in our opinion, be sufficient for Congress to pass 
whatever legislation might be necessary for the adjustment of 
the financial relations between the Government and the carriers 
and the enactment of whatever other legislation may be neces- 
sary. The Congress that will then be in existence will be as 
patriotic as this Congress and can be trusted to enact the neces- 
sary legislation. As the carriers were taken over under the 
war power, the tenure should be no longer than the duration 
of the war and a reasonable time thereafter. This Congress, 
fixing as it does in the pending bill the terms of agreement for 
just compensation, should at the same time fix the term. 

In conclusion, we do not wish by this bill to hinder or embar- 
rass the President in the slightest degree so far as operation of 
the carriers is concerned. We grant him fullest power in all 
matters of operation, in all matters of directing traffic, of re- 
routing shipments and preventing cross hauling and long haul- 
ing, or even in the imposition of demurrage rates. As to all 
matters of transportation, give him a free hand; but when it 
comes to the matter of rates, preserve the power over rate making 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], a member of the committee. 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had intended to cover during my remarks three phases 
of this bill as those occurring to me to be the most important, 
and perhaps those which will be controverted more keenly than 
others by various members of the committee and of the House. 
I had intended to discuss first the compensation feature of the 
bill. and then the rate-regulating power, which has been discussed 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], and then I desired 
also to discuss the question of the time limit or the tenure of 
Government control as provided in the bill and as advocated 
by some Members who do not entirely agree with that provision 
us it appears in the bill. 

I think we ought, in the consideration of the compensation 
section of the bill, to keep in mind the fact that Congress can 
not fix the compensation which the Government must pay the 
railroads for their use during the period of Government control. 

During the Civil War, when the Government took over under a 
law passed by Congress 2,105 miles of railroad mileage in the 
United States, Congress had attempted in the chartering of 
many of these railroads to limit the charges which the Govern- 
ment should pay upon those particular roads for the transpor- 
tation of Government property, troops, and supplies, because of 
the fact that those were land-grant roads which had been 
allowed to use certain public lands of the United States. In the 
provision of the law it was attempted to be enacted that in 
the transportation of troops and military supplies these land- 
grant railroads should not be permitted to charge the Government 
of the United States for that service, 

Notwithstanding that provision of the law and that provision 
in the original charters of their roads, the War Department 
during the Civil War undertook to construe that language to 
mean that while the Government might have the right to the 
use of the road itself. it did not give any right to the Govern- 
ment to use the rolling stock or the equipment of the road free 
of charge, and there was an appropri:ttion made by Congress to 
take care of the charges that had been agreed to between the 
War Department and these land-grant railroads. The Supreme 
Court tater, in the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe case, I believe, 
in the Ninety-third United States, decided that the War Depart- 
ment was within its Jurisdiction in holding that while the Gov- 
ernment of the United States might have the right to use the 
roadway, it did not have the right under the charter to expect 
the railroads to haul its troops and supplies without due com- 
pensation. 

Now, in this bill we are not attempting to fix the compensa- 
tlon of the roads, because Congress has no power to fix the 
compensation. Under the Constitution, as has already been 
explained forcibly and lucidly by other gentlemen, the Govern- 
ment had the right to take the property. There may be some 
dispute in this argument as to whether, except by the act of 
August 29, 1916, the President would have had the right to take 
over the railroads under the elastic war power conferred upon 
him by direct and implied provisions of the Constitution. But 
laying that all aside, the President, acting under the power as 
conferred upon him by the act of 1916, took over the railroads 
in the absence of any congressional provision in regard to just 
compensation therefor. We are here attempting to provide a 
method of fixing that by agreement. 

Now, Congress can not by any enactment fix the compensa- 
tion. Congress can not by any enactment compel the railroads 
to accept any suggestion that it makes with reference to com- 
pensation. We can not take away from those railroads their 
legal right to go into court and submit legal evidence on the 
question of ample compensation, as intended by the Constitu- 
tion. All that we are attempting to do here is to suggest a 
basis for a contract between the roads and the Government 
which will obviate the necessity of litigating that question in 
the courts of the United States. 

Of course, we have provided that the President shall be 
authorized to make a contract. But we can not compel the 
roads to accept the contract which he will offer. He can not 
compel that any more than he can compel these railroads to 
accept any suggestion that he may make with reference to just 
compensation to which they may be entitled. 

Therefore in determining how far the President may go in 
making this contract we have fixed the maximum as the stand- 
ard return arrived at by an average of the three years ending 
June 30, 1917. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the genileman answer a question 
there that is bothering me a little? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will permit the gentleman to ask it, and 
I will answer it if I can. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Is the President authorized to make any 
other contract than that provided in this bin, if the compensa- 
tion does not exceed that which is provided in the bin? You 
say you prescribe the maximum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. ~ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is he authorized to go below that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He is authorized to go as far below the 
standard return as he can in making any contract that the 
railroad companies will sign. In all probability they will not 
be willing to sign any contract that goes very much below the 
standard return, but we know he can not go above the standard 
return. 

There were witnesses before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce who advocated that we ought to go back for 
six years and take an average for six years in order to arrive 
at the standard return above which the President should not 
be authorized to go. In looking at the result that would have 
come about if that suggestion had been accepted we found our- 
selves confronted with a situation where we would have been 
compelled to fix a standard return which would have been based 
upon a capitalization or upon an amount of money invested 
very much below that amount which is now invested in the 
railroads throughout the United States. The carriers would 
probably not have accepted such terms, and the whole situation 
would have been thrown into the courts, with all the possibility 
of delay and uncertainty and consequently financial chaos. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why did you fix three years instead of one 
year; that is, 1915, 1916, and 1917 instead of the year 1917? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state to the gentleman that the rail- 
road companies desired that that should be dene. Those who 
represent the railroad companies insisted that we ought to fol- 
low the policy that was followed by England in fixing the period 
next prior to the taking over of the roads in fixing their com- 
pensation. It so happens that in England the year 1913 was 
the high-water mark of net income and earnings of the British 
railroads. When the war broke out, on the 4th day ef August, 
1914, of course they had not completed their yearly period of 
accounting. The war between England and Germany came 
about on the afternoon, I believe, of the 4th of August. At 12 
o’clock that night all the railroads in Great Britain were taken 
over by the Government by an order in council issued almost 
immediately upon the declaration of war. 

Within a very few hours after England and Germany had 
locked horns in war England took over her railroads. They were 
taken over without any agreement about compensation. They 
were taken over under an old act of 1871, which permitted the 
Queen, by an order in council—and, of course, the King if it 
happened to be a King—to take over the railreads in Great 
Britain, not only in time of war, but at any time whenever it 
should be determined to be in the publie interest. They had the 
right to take over the railroads, but they could only take them 
for one week at a time, and so from the 5th day of August, at 
one minute after midnight, 1914, until now they have renewed 
that order from week to week in England, in order to preserve 
and keep control of the railroads, because the law itself only 
allows them to take over the railroads for one week at a time. 

It so happened that the year 1913 in England was the high- 
water mark of railroad earning capacity and the British Secre- 
tary of State under the English law made a contract with the 
railroads that they should be compensated upon the basis of 
the net income for 1913, which was the year previous to the out- 
break of the war. There was subsequently an arrangement 
whereby, if the first seven months of 1914 were to exceed or to 
fall below the corresponding period of 1918, there was to be a 
readjustment of compensation in accordance with those results ; 
but on the Ist day of January, 1915, that agreement was with- 
drawn, and now for all practical purposes we may say that 
England will compensate and guarantee her railroads upon the 
basis of the net earnings for 1913. I will say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastryes] that in view of the fact that 
1916 was an abnormally prosperous year for the railroads in the 
United States, while for the year 1917 the net earnings had fallen 
off a little, the fiscal year of the railroads being the calendar 
year, instead of the year ending June 30, as formerly, we Cid not 
believe we should take one year alone. But in view of the fact 
that the war had been in progress during 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
and by a sort of reflex action upon industries and the financial 
system of the United States due to the world war, there had been 
some abnormal conditions on both sides, we thought an average 
of the year 1915, which was a very low year in railroad pros- 
perity, and of 1916 and 1917, both of which were prosperous 
years, would be about as fair an average as we eould arrive at 
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in order to authorize the President to make a contract with 
those roads for that sum, if he should see fit, or for lower 
than that if he could persuade them to enter into a contract. to 
that effect. 

Now, the object of our committee has been, and the object 
of Congress ought to be, and no doubt will be, to provide in this 
law 2 contract that the railroad companies will be likely to sign, 
because if we should fix the maximum compensation so low 
that the railroads would not enter into it, and would fall back 
upon their legal right to go into court and have their rights 
adjudicated according to the rules of evidence and according 
to their earning capacity, which would be the test of their right 
to compensation, then we would tie up in the courts of law more 
than $18,000,000,000 worth of stocks and bonds, and what has 
been esiimated at nearly one-seventh of the entire property of 
the United States, and this would so undermine the eredit and 
the financial structure of our country that we might precipitate 
a panic in the midst of war. - 

Because no man who has not given the question serious study 
can estimate the great influence the railroad securities of the 
country have on the structure and fabric of national credit, and 
anything that would undermine the securities and the stocks 
of railroads, anything that would unsettle the market with 
reference to railroad securities, would unsettle the market with 
reference -to all securities, and might place the country in a 
serious and embarrassing situation, We felt that was about 
the best average, the most rensonable that could be arrived 
at—one lean year and two prosperous years. 

Therefore, not having the power to compel the railroads to 
accept nay compensation which Congress might fix, we have 
attempted to arrive at a reasonable sum as a basis upon the 
railroads and the Government might enter into voluntary agree- 
ment. 

I would very much hate to imagine the disastrous results 
that would come to the country in this precarious posture in 
our financial and domestic affairs, if all or any considerable 
number of railroads in this country felt themselves justified in 
going into court and establishing the amount of money that the 
Government should pay them for the use of their roads. It is 
impossible to imagine the disastrous results that might come 
not only to the prosecution of the war itself but to all forms of 
credit or investment, in our country during this period. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is it not a fact that under this system a num- 
ber of railroads will receive from 15 to 25 per cent on the par 
value of their capital stock? 

Mr, BARKLEY. _ It is possible that some roads may receive 
more than 12 per cent upon the par value of their stock. I 
doubt very seriously if any will go as high ss 25 per cent. But 
these roads have been making that net income on the par 
value of their stock before the Government took them over, 
and it would be competent evidence in any court of justice in 
the United States to show that that was their earning capacity, 
und the Government could not afford to put itself in the position 
of taking forcibly, without their consent, private property for 
public use and expect them to be limited to any particular per- 
centage on the par value, because Congress might decide that 
it was too much, especially where they had the approval and 
sanction of the Interstate Commerce Commission which has 
the power, to pass upon the reasonableness of their rates. 

Mr. DOWELL. But suppose the rate fixed in the bill is both 
unreasonable and not a just rate, would the gentleman be in 
favor of paying what he believed to be more than what was 
reasonable and just after they are taken over by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we may assume that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has, in the main, performed its duty 
satisfactorily. The gentleman must not confuse a reasonable 
rate for hauling a particular consignment of freight with a 
reasonable return on the investment of the company. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has the right to fix the reasonable- 
ness of any rate that the company may charge the public for 
service it renders, but they are not given by law any power to 
pass upon the reasonableness of dividends that may be declared 
by reason of the efficient and economical management by the 
company to which the stockholders may be entitled. 

I do not know of any criterion where Congress could set itself 
up as the dictator of what should be a reasonable compensation 
as a reward for economic and intelligent management of these 
roads. 8 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman will permit, is it not true 
that when the Government takes over the railroads they are in 
a different position? The Government should pay to the rail- 
road what is a reasonable rate, I think we all concede that. It 


ought not to pay more than is reasonable and just. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. - Theoretically the gentleman may be correct, 
but legally he is in error. The Government is compelled to pay 
the railroad companies what they would be reasonably ex- 
pected to recover if they went into a court and litigated what 
they were entitled to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman believe that the roads 
should receive more than is just and fair or that they would 
recover more than what would be just and reasonable in a court 
of justice? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a speculative question that nobody 
could answer, because nobody in advance can say what the court 
might hold as reasonable and just, but the court legally would 
be compelled to fix the verdict on the earning capacity of the 
road demonstrated by experience in the past. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is it not also true that the capital stock of 
auy road has little to do with the actual value of the road? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, or with the earning capacity. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. WiN the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that during the years adopted, 
and for many years previous, the railroads, while they may on 
the basis on which the figures are made up have yielded a gross 
income of 12 per cent or over, have only paid a moderate divi- 
dend of 5, 6. or 7 per cent, and have used the rest of the gross 
earnings to keep up their rolling stock, roadbeds, and terminals, 
and by that policy have kept them up so as to handle efficiently 
the business which it was necessary for them to handle for the 
benefit of the country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true with respect to many roads. 
As has been suggested, the expense of the equipment of the 
railroads has within the last three years advanced nearly 100 
per cent. The railroads must bear that expense, and because of 
the increase of expenses of equipment some have not been able 
to keep up to the standard that I believe ought to be set for 
railroads in the public service. Some of them, because of their 
effort to do so, have been denied the privilege of declaring divi- 
dends on their stock as a reward for the investments of the 


stockholders. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? I do not want to interrupt unless it is agreeable. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact that under this bill the Goy- 
ernment itself takes care of all the expenses, the upkeep of the 
road, and has to keep it in as good condition as it was before 
the war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but that must come ont of the earnings 
of the railroads, and it is charged as a part of operating ex- 
penses, just like it has been heretofore. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the amount I have referred to the 
net, after paying all of these expenses? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily; but even if it were, in some 
isolated cases, that would not justify the Government in saying 
to a railroad which has been charging rates by the consent and 
sanction of the Government itself that because by wise and 
economic management it has been able to make a greater per 
cent on its investment than some other roads, that it is going to 
take that away from it and put it in the Treasury of the United 
States. That certainly would not be the criterion which we 
would set up for ourselves in passing on any other private prop- 
erty that the Government might feel it necessary to take over. 

My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Esch, suggested that he had offered an amendment 
providing that where railroads had earned above a certain per 
cent—I think the amendment mentioned 5 per cent—during the 
period of the standard return, the three years ending June 30, 
1917—that if they had earned more than 5 per cent on their 
investment the Government should in those cases guarantee in- 
terest upon their indebtedness, guarantee their regular dividend, 
and then divide all that was over and above that 5 per cent 
between the railroad company and the Government, in order to 
induce the railroad company to go on and be patriotic and act 
with efficiency and the same wisdom they had displayed hereto- 
fore, The amendment went further and provided that this one- 
half of the surplus. should be used in paying roads that had 
not made up to that amount any deficit that might accrue to 
them in their operation during the period of Government con- 
trol. In other words that amendment would penalize frugality 
and industry and wise control, and it would offer a reward for 
inefficiency. I can not imagine a more unjust provision for the 
compensation of railroads by the Government than to take 
away some of the money earned by the prosperous and well- 
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managed roads and give it to some that had been managed and 
operated with little wisdom or efficiency. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to say to my colleague on 
the committee I believe that the road that made the highest 
percentage of net return for the last three years is the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad. I maintain that the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie is one of the best equipped and gives the best 
service; in fact, it has the name of being the best equipped 
and giving the best service of any railroad in the United States 
to-day. It would not be fair to take the earnings away from 
n railroad that is giving such service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. I think the gentleman is entirely 
correct. I desire to discuss for a few moments the question of 
the power to make rates, upon which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escu] has spoken so ably and yet, I think, so 
erroneously. The Interstate Commerce Commission has never 
enjoyed the power to initiate rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission of its own motion can not increase rates; it can 
not initiate rates; it has no initiative power with reference to 
rates except that whenever a railroad company fixes or files 
with it a schedule of rates, either upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative, the commission may investigate the reasonable- 
ness, the fairness, of the rates, and it may grant it or suspend 
it or entirely nullify it. But never has the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission been given any right ab initio to bring about 
an increase or change in rates where the railroad companies 
themselves have not started the procedure. 

Mr. DOWELL. But, under the system the gentleman has just 
referred to, the practical effect is to fix the rate by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The practical effect is that if the rate satis- 
fies the Interstate Commerce Commission they approve it, and 
if the rate does not they disapprove it. But that is not the 
question that I am coming to. When these railroads were 
taken over by the Government, it has been suggested that they 
lost all incentive to bring about an increase in revenue. That 
may be true, because their standard return is guaranteed to 
them. That being true, if the railroad companies themselves 
have no further interest in procuring a change of rates, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can not do so, then where 
shall we lodge the power to initiate increases or changes in 
rates that are to be charged on the roads? Not only does this 
section apply to rates but it applies to regulations and prac- 
tices of all sorts that are prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by the law. When the Government took over 
these railroads the President of the United States, under the 
law, stepped into the shoes of the managers and boards of 
directors and the presidents of all of the railroads in the 
United States. Therefore he sueceeded by operation of law 
to the powers which they enjoyed prior to taking over the 
roads by the Government. That being true, then there is no 
other authority where the power to initiate ought to be lodged 
except in the hands of the man who succeeded in every way the 
management of these railroads while they were under private 
control. {Applause} If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu] is correct, there can not be any change of rates while 
the Government controls the roads; and it has already been 
suggested, and we predict it with a certain degree of moral 
assurance, that the wages of the railroad men will be in- 
creased, and I think they ought to be increased. They may be 
increased as much as 20 or 25 per cent. 

Now, if it becomes necessary to increase the wages of railroad 
men in order to do justice to them and keep them at work, 
satisfied and contented, and those increases should amount 
to $100,000,000 or $200,000,000, and it should be necessary for 
rates to be increased in order to make up the deficiency 
brought about by the increase in railroad wages, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin succeeds in his amendment, who 
will have the power to bring about that inerease? The rail- 
roads will not do it, because they are not any longer interested. 
They get their standard return, no matter what the revenues, 
no matter what the wages, no matter what the expenses may be. 
They have no further interest in it and it ean not be presumed 
they will do it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Has an additional burden like that ever 
been placed upon the railroads of this country by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that they have failed to respond 
to it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think not. J 

Mr. GORDON, Why does the gentleman assume they will 
not do it now? 


Mr. BARKLEY. Because nobody has the power. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can not make any changes of its 
own motion. It can not say, “ We have heard In a roundabout 
way that the President increased wages, and that will increase 
operating expenses, and in order to meet the deficit we must 
raise the rate.“ They can not do that; nobody proposes to 
give them power to do it, and they ought not to be given the 
power ab initio to start proceedings. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will call attention to the fact that the 
amendment I offered to the committee gave the President -the 
power to initiate rates and put him in exactly the same posi- 
tion that the railroads are now and left the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exactly as it is now, 

Mr. BARKLEY. And let the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion come along and veto what the President has done and over- 
rule him in the exercise of its power. If the President enjoys 
any power in the control of these roads it is either by virtue 
of the statute itself or by the implied war power of the Con- 
stitution. He has taken them over according to his proclama- 
tion in pursuance of the statute passed in August, 1916. Now, 
I do not believe the President of the United States 

Mr. RAYBURN. May I ask the gentleman this question? 
Everybody knows—I presume that they do—that the President 
will not upon his own knowledge, and without consulting any- 
body, fix these rates, and neither will the Director General. He 
is going to consult somebody. Where in America is there a 
better body to consult than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? [Applause.] And where, further, is there a body in this 
Government that in its long standing has been subject to as 
little just crit'cism as the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with every statement the gentleman 
from Texas makes, and I am perfectly willing for him to con- 
sult the Interstate Commerce Commission and the bill provide 
that the commission shall be consulted. If anybody objects to 
a rate that he makes, they can take it up and have a hearing, 
and then the findings of the Interstate Commerce “ommiss’on 
are prima facie evidence of their own correctness, and there is 
not a President of any political party who would not be 
guided by the results of the investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in so far as possible in the public interest. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the framers of this bill had not been 
driven as a final thing to make 

Mr. BARKLEY. How is that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If che framers of this bill had net by senti- 
ment in the committee and outside of it been driven in some 
way to bring in the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
reference to these rates and somebody else had been in favor 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and brought in this 
amendment, the gentleman who believes that the President 
should be charged with all of this authority vould bave said 
that this amendment was an insult to the President of the 
United States, for this reason 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yielded to the gendleman for a question. 
Go ahead and finish the question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, well, I have not asked the question yet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is a long time getting ready 
to ask one. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not going to ask it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the bill was first brought in those 
who believed with the gentleman from Texas, fearing that the 
President might have some authority to initiate a rate, brought 
in an amendment reserving specifically to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to initiate or to fix rates, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it was that this provision was added 
to the bill in the committee, not because they were driven by 
anybody, but because they wanted to preserve the unity of 
control of these railroads while they are under Federal eon- 
trol. It is a ridiculous anomaly, if I may be permitted to sug- 
gest, that the President of the United States has the right to 
increase the wages of the employees of all those companies and 
yet ean not increase the revenue. [Applause.]} 

Mr. LENROOT. The railroads can nat do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They can do it, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. But they have been 
superseded by the Government and no longer are interested 
about whether revenues are sufficient to meet expenscs. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. DECKER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] that there is this vital difference between 
the private owners of railroads and the Director General of the 
United States, manager of railroads. The private owners of 
railroads are buman beings, and look atter their own interests 
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first. The Director General of the United States is a public 
official, representing you and me and 110,000,000 people, and he 
looks out for both sides. 

Mr. LENRGOT. How about the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. DECKER. 
mission? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wim the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Tue gentleman has stated undoubtediy the 
wages of railroad employees will be increased, and I agree with 
him. Who wil! do that, the President of the United States hav- 
ing control, and if so, would not the President recommend in- 
creases of rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
would not the Interstate Commerce Commission, under such 
circumstances, knowing that the increased cost of operation had 
been brought about by the President, listen to his recommenda- 
tion, which was for an increase of rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. . I think they would, but we have heard so 
much about rubber stamps here during recent sessions of Con- 
gress that I am unwilling to make a rubber stamp out of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It might be true that they 
should act upon the suggestion of the President because he re- 
quested them to make an increase, but it seems to me ridiculous 
that, as the President has the power to control the matter him- 
self, he must go to some subordinate body in order to get power 
to increase the inconie, 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you are going to make a rubber stamp of 
him in increasing the operating cost of the railronds, why not 
make a rubber stamp of him anyway? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the gentleman that if he has 
the power to increase the operating expenses of the road he has 
the power to increase the income. We might as well face the 
situation now, because if there is any deficit in railrond income 
you will all be called on to vote a tax upon the people in order 
to make up the deficit to the Treasury, and we might as well 
provide for some means of providing for it in advance. k 

Mr. FORDNEY. I agree with you, and that is exactly what 
we are coming to, in my opinion. I know this, further, and I am 
half agreeing with the gentleman entirely, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the past decade has not permitted in- 
creased rates in the country in keeping with the increased 
rates on the railroads of other countries in the world. A com- 
parison of statistics will show that. I do not believe they have 
been fair with the railroads in permitting income in keeping 
with increased cest of operation. That right ought to be put 
somewhere where the railroads will get justice in that respect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think there is a good deal of force in what 
the gentleman says. Now, it may be true, and I think it is true, 
that heretofore the Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
allowed increases in rates proportionate to the increases that 
were forced upon the railroads in matters of wages and other 
operating expenses. I am not criticizing the commission for 
taking that attitude. They may be entirely correct, because in 
passing upon a rate they pass upon the reasonableness and just- 
ness of it, and not necessarily in relation te what they may have 
been compelled to pay out on some other aceount. But here is a 
situation where the Government has come in and supplanted 
the railroad managers. Previously the railroad managers had 
the right to initiate a rate, while now under this bill the Presi- 
dent has the right to initiate a rate, and it must be a reason- 
able and just rate. It must be a just or reasonable practice or 
charge. He is compelled to file that rate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and if any human being complains about 
the injustice or the unreasonableness of that rate, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must investigate it and report the facts 
back to the President; and their findings are prima facie eyi- 
dence of their own correctness. Now, the point of differenee 
between some gentlemen, and the point of difference between 
this provision and the bill as reported to the Senate, was that 
after the Interstate Commerce Commission has made this in- 
vestigation they have the power to veto the action of the Presi- 
dent and nullify his act, and they may be actuated purely and 
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simply by the reasonableness of the rate itself for the service 


rendered, wholly independent of any outside circumstances. 
Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman this, as a com- 
parison, that the railroads in Canada for the past few years, 
under Government control, have spent $102 for every $100 of 
receipts, which left tiem no money for betterments of the roads 
in Canada. These are Government-owned roads that I refer to 
now. If that condition were brought about in this country, 


then there must be increased rates to offset that added cost of 
operation, or the people must be called upon to go down in their 
pockets nnd pay taxes to meet that difference, or the railroads 
are going inte bankruptcy. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That is absolutely trne. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman states that if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decides this, they are limited to the 
reasonableness of the rates, I want to ask him if under his 
proponon the same limitation dees not rest upon the Presi- 

ent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. And who is more competent to ultimately 
decide that question, the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the President? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think if the President of the United States 
had the opportunity to go into a leng-drawn-out investigation, 
he might reach as correct an interpretation of the reasonable- 
ness of the rates as the Interstate Commerce Commission, And 
I do not anticipate and I do not think that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin needs to fear the President of the United States is 
going to increase or change rates or practices by the wholesale 
unadvisedly. But now and then there may be a situation that 
May need to be remedied instantly, where some change not 
only of a rate that affects the whole country, but some particular 
local rate, or some practice or some charge in the facilitation of 
the hauling of freight, may be necessary. If it were necessary 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to go into a long in- 
vestigation, the efficacy of the ruling might be worthless by the 
time they reached a conclusion about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman knows that it is not neces- 
sary under the present law fer the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Railroads, as I suggested a while ago, are 
not going to initiate any changes of rates, because they get their 
guaranty just the same, and they have no incentive to do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the President may now, may he not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think he can. There is considerable legal 
doubt as to whether he can do it or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not to initiate them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Eminent lawyers have said to the -con- 
trary, and I think they are wrong; but whether he can or not, 
that is the very reason this amendment was first brought in 
here, because they thought he had the power and they did not 
want him to have the power. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman should bear in mind that 
there is a distinction between the initiating of rates and the 
making of rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

In the demurrage cases that my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch made so much light of, it was necessary to bring about 
some sort of compulsion in the unloading of freight cars. The 
Director General, of course, increased the demurrage charges 
up to $10 a day in order to compel men to unload freight cars 
and bring about a relief of the congestion. 

It turned out afterwards that there had been some prior ar- 
rangement made by ‘men under the previous conditions, and he 
modified his order in order to relieve that situation. But if he 
had been compelled to go before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and subject himself to the delay of an investigation, it 
would have been too late to have brought about the remedy. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. No delay is necessary on the part of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission unless they choose on hearings 
to suspend this rate. Does the gentleman think they would 
suspend a rate initiated by the President? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, if it is assumed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going to approve everything the Presi- 
dent does, if his acts are to be final anyway, I see no use in 
giving them authority to nullify them absolutely. If that were 
to be the assumption, he might as well put them in force at once. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. i will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the gentleman's position logically 
this: That under private ownership the railroads could initiate 
a rate, but a check was put upon it by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because of the interest of the railreads; and does 
not that interest disappear the instant they go under Federal 
control, because the President, who has the power to initiate 
rates, has no interest whatever in what the rate shall be? It is 
his interest simply to do that which is best, taking all things 
into consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And is it not sufficient, under any cireum- 
stances like that, to have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
merely investigate and advise, because they are advising a man 
who has no interest and only wants te serve the public? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman has stated it very correctly 
and forcibly. Not only is it a fact that the President, as I sug- 
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gested at the outset, represents in his official capacity the rail- 
roads, because he has taken them over and stepped in in place 
of the managers and directors of the railroads, but the Presi- 
dent also represents the public. 

Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission was created in 
order to protect the public against the railroads, and in order 
to make its powers of any effect it was given the power to 
enforces its decrees. It was not given merely advisory power 
with reference to the increase of rates by railroads, because it 
was presumed that the railroads would not check their increase 
of rates merely upon the advice of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and therefore the actual power was given to the 
commission to enforce its decrees. But here the President of 
the United States has no selish interests to serve. He has 
taken over the railroads and in a larger capacity he represents 
the public, so that it is not necessary to protect the public against 
their own servant who has been chosen by them to act for them 
in the administration of the Government. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I wanted to suggest also if it did not come down 
to this, that In time of war it is necessary to act first and investi- 
gate afterwards. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is frequently found to be necessary. 

Mr. GORDON. How does it come that Congress has taken a 
different view about trusting its own chosen servants? If they 
had so much confidence in the President to fix railroad rates, 
why did they not leave it to the President when they passed 
this law? And what is there in time of war to qualify the 
President to determine such an intricate matter as the fixing of 
railroad rates? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Ohio is on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. and that committee when they brought 
the Army bill out gave the President the right to take posses- 
sion and assume control of the railroads. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; but not to fix rates. You do not find 
that in the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that very well. The gentle- 
man’s committee not only did not give the President the right to 
fix rates, but did not provide any means of compensating the 
gta when they were taken over, and that is why this bill 
s here. i 

Mr. GORDON. The reason why we did not do that was 
because we did not know how much money would be necessary. 
We did not know what the railroads would be worth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do you know any more now? 

Mr. GORDON. No; yes; we know more than we did then, 
but we do not know that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have some doubts about that. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Under this bill the President is authorized 
to muke these contracts with the railroads. These contracts 
will provide for a certain return to the road. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is no party to that contract. Under those 
circumstances does not the gentleman think that the Congress 
should clothe the President with all the power that is necessary 
to carry out the contract that he makes with the roads? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely; and he ought not to be handi- 
capped or be put in a situation where he would have to cramp 
himself or his Government in order to carry out the contract. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not a section of this bill have for its 
very purpose the purpose to enable the President to carry out 
that contract? I refer to the $500.000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but we do not know how much of that 
$500,000,000 appropriation is to pay any deficiencies arising 
by reason of the Government operation. That is only one of the 
objects. 

The primary object of that appropriation is to create a fund 
out of which the President can construct equipment and 
rolling stock in order to enable the Government to carry out 
its war purposes, for which it took oyer the railroads. Of 
course if there is a deficit he may pay for it out of this $500,- 
000,000 fund. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Which policy does the gentleman think is 
preferable: To meet a deficit by taxing the people or meet it 
out of the revenues? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think I have answered that. But the 
question almost answers itself. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. In just one moment. 
i 7 GORDON. I thought you said the question answered 

Self. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to amplify it. I think it will be 
easier for Congress to give the power to increase the revenues 
of the roads than to increase the taxes which would be necessary 
to make up the deficit. The people have to pay for it anyhow, 
and my experience is that they will be more willing that the 
deficit shall be paid out of the revenues than that it shall come 
in the form of taxes out of their own pockets. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does it not come to this, that the fixing of 
rates involves two sets of people? In one case, if you fix them 
too high, it involves taxes to all the people, and if you fix the 
rate just high enough it involves only the shippers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les; and not only that, but 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to supplement that question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the gentleman will get time enough 
to make a speech himself, because he is evidently loaded up with 
something that oppresses his system. [Laughter.] 

Not only have we got to consider the question of revenues and 
expenses as they may counteract each other, but one of the 
main reasous for the taking over of these railroads by the 
Government was the fact that there is an intimate financial 
relationship existing between the railroad companies and the 
stockholders, and the Government of the United States by ren- 
son of this fact. There is about to be put upon the market 
another Liberty loan. campaign. There ought not to be any 
competition between the Government of the United States and 
any other great interest in the money market, and we know 
that the money markets have been closed to the railroads for 
the last two or three years. The railroads have been unable 
to borrow money, and that is one reason why some of their 


equipment has gone down. The money markets of the world . 


have been closed to the railroads. and this was necessary to be 
taken into consideration in taking these railroads over not only 
to unify their physical control but to unify the relationship 
between the financial situation of the railroads and of the 
Government of the United States, and it might be a very em- 
barrassing and disastrous situation if by reason of handl- 
capping and dividing authority to contro! the railronds the 
Government were not able to provide revenues sufficient to carry 
them on. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to ask this question: The 
gentleman says, as I understand it, that he thinks instead of 
being levied upon the people by general taxation it oucht to be 
levied upon the shippers, a special class, and that that would 
be more equitable. The railroads are being taken over for the 
benefit of all the people, are they not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why, yes, in a large sense. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true, then, that you ought 
not to impose a special burden on a special class of penple, 
namely, the shippers, when the taking over is for the benefit of 
the whole people? Do you not think your argument about that 
is wrong? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, I do not; and I will tell the gentleman 
why. If the Government had not taken over the railroads. in 
all probability there would have been a very large increase in 
wages to their employees. I think it is practically certain that 
there would have been an increase. There might have been 
more of an Increase than there will be under the Government. 
If that increase had come under private ownership the public 
would have had to pay for it in the payment of freight rates, 
There is not any doubt about that, because the railrouds. either 
under private or public control, ought to take in as much money 
as they pay out. Now, does the situation change merely because 
as a war measure the President was compelled to take over 
the roads? Ought they not to pay their operating expenses? 
Ought they not to pay for their increased equipment? Ought 
they not to be able to pay these things out of earnings? Ought 
they be taken out of the Treasury, merely because the Govern- 
ment has taken over the roads? I do not think se. 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinvis. The answer to that is that the 
burden that is being assumed by the Government is being 
assumed for the benefit of all of us. 

Mr. GORDON. On account of the war. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. On account of the war and of war 
conditions; but your plan proposes to place a burden on a 
special class of people who ship stuff over the railroads. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That statement is only partially true. 

Mr. PLATT. The shipper does not have to pay it. He passes 
it on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The shipper pays it initially, but the people, 
after all, pay all freight and all taxes alike. It is distributed 
among the people, and in such form and in such quantities that 
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they may not always feel the burden; and it is an unwise finan- 
cial policy to inaugurate here in the very beginning the possi- 
bility of creating more expenses than the revenues of the rail- 
roads will be able to meet. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me add to that question that 
under normal conditions perhaps that argument is correct, but 
when you have a special fixing of prices of certain things—for 
instance food, which constitutes a large part of the skipments 
by freight in this country—then another element enters into the 
question of governmental control which perhaps you have lost 
sight of in your argument. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is difficult, of course, to separate that part 
of it that is incidental to the war from that part which is inci- 
dental to commercial traffic generally. 

But having taken them over as a war policy, the Government 
must assume the burden of carrying the commercial traffic with 
the same wisdom and financial foresight. It could not throw 
aside all rules of finance, because, having taken them over as a 
war measure, they haye to regulate the charges incident to com- 
mercial traffic. 

Mr. PLATT. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to ask a question in reference to this 
provision that all fares, rates, and charges shall be fair, reason- 
able, and just. Would the gentleman hold that the President 
under this bill, if it passes as it is, would not be allowed to 
initiate a rate, perhaps for the purpose of shutting off some 
traflic? Suppose the excursionists were coming to Washington 
and crowding the accommodations ; would the President have the 
right to raise the passenger rates to keep people from traveling? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would all be subject to the provision that 
they must be just and reasonable. In England it so happens that 
they did raise the passenger rates 50 per cent in order to dis- 
courage passenger travel. It was necessary in order to carry 
the freight traffic of the railroads to discourage passenger travel 
by increasing the rates more than 50 per cent. Whether that 
would be a wise policy in this country I do not say; it will all 
depend on circumstances. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman has presented the ques- 
tion of the right of the President to initiate rates very forcibly. 
Would not it be an anomaly to have two executive administra- 
tive officers, and one of them a subordinate, allowed to overrule 
his superior? If the Interstate Commerce Commission as an 
administrative body were allowed to finally overrule the action 
of the President in fixing these rates, would not that in itself 
be an anomaly and an absurdity? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a ridiculous situation, which I 
called attention to n while ago. The railroads were taken over 
in order to unify them, because under separate competitive sys- 
tems and boards of directors they desired to get all the traffic 
and revenue they could, and they could not unify themselves. 
Now, unification or physical control is wholly incomplete unless 
the unification of financial control goes hand in hand with it. It 
is a ridiculous situation to say that a subordinate body can over- 
rule the action of the President in a great war crisis. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman consider the President of 
the United States in the same position that the railroad com- 
panies themselves were under the law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before they were taken over? 

Mr. MADDEN. Before and after they are taken over is not 
he in the attitude of the railway company, in the same position? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; he steps in, and what authority they 
exercise now is through his consent and by reason of the per- 
mission that he gives. 

Mr. MADDEN, If he takes the place that the railroad com- 
pany formerly occupied, could he have any greater power to 
initiate rates and put them into effect than the railroad com- 
panies themselves had? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; for the reason I suggested a moment 
ago. Not only does he take the place of the railroad companies, 
but the desire or incentive of the railroad companies to gouge 
the public is removed. He not only stands in the relationship 
of the railroad managers, but he represents the public and has 
no desire to increase rates unreasonably. There is no logical 
reason why the Interstate Commerce Commission should stand 
between him and the public when he is the representative of the 
public as much as they are. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say, and the 
purpose of his argument was, that the President might have a 
superior power to increase a rate, to get increased compensation 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission as a body would 
not allow. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I say that is one situation that enters into 
the wisdom of giving him the power to do that; there may be a 
hundred others, but that is one. It is presumed that freights 
may be changed, may be rerouted, taken off one road and put on 
others, and it would be a serious embarrassment if the Presi- 
dent did not have the right to change rates, charges, or prac- 
tices so as to facilitate the transportation of freight over one 
road or another which had never enjoyed the transportation of 
that freight. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then what becomes of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment that the President is not in the same position to gouge the 
public by charging increased and unreasonable rates which the 
railroad companies were themselves in before he took them over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I say he has no incentive to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. If he increases the rates beyond what they 
are, what would the gentleman call it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not qualified to pass on the reason- 
ableness of any rate, and I do not know what it is going to be. 
I do not believe that any President in opposition to the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission would insist on an un- 
reasonable rate on freight. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. You have provided in this bill that any rate 
fixed, whether by the President or anybody else, must be just 
and reasonable? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. And yet the gentleman is arguing for the. 
3 power in the President to impose a rate, just or un- 

ust 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. 
question involved. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is also arguing that the 
President when he finds that the rate he has imposed is unjust 
and unreasonable through an investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shall as an honest man proceed to 
change it. Why not allow the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix it before it becomes operative and effective, just exactly 
as it did before this war started? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because there might be a hundred cir- 
eumstances when immediate action is necessary to facilitate 
transportation of freight or protect the interests of the people, 
and if you give him power with reference to one thing, you 
must give him power with reference to the whole field, because 
Congress can not divide up the field and say that the Presi- 
dent shall have the right to fix such rates as shall affect the war; 
but as to commercial rates he shall have no power, because it 
is impossible in a legislative way to draw the line between 
strictly war business and commercial traffic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I have 10 minutes more? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The last thing I desire to discuss, and I 
am sorry that I have taken so much time, is the question of the 
tenure. of Government control as provided in this bill. I am 
one of those who do not believe there ought to be any time limit 
fixed in this bill, not because I may or may not favor Govern- 
ment ownership, nor because I believe that Government owner- 
ship necessarily is coming. It is wholly unnecessary to discuss 
the question of Government ownership in deciding upon whether 
there shall be a time limit after the proclamation of peace 
within which these roads shall pass back to their private owners. 
This bill provides that the Government shall, if necessary, buy 
equipment, rolling stock; it may even buy and build terminal 
facilities or branches, extensions of the line. It may even, 
under the bill, buy the bonds that are permitted to be issued by 
order of the President in order that the railroads shall not 
come into competition with the Government in the borrowing 
of money. If this war should last for three or four years— 
and I do not think even Solomon himself, if he were here, and 
he enjoyed some reputation for being a wise man, could tell 
anything about how long the war is going to lust—I do not be- 
lieve anybody in Congress or in the United States is wise 
enough now to say in advance what character of laws may be 
necessary in providing for the return of these roads to their 
private owners. It may be that we will have to spend more 
than a billion and a half of dollars, it may be $2,000,000,000, 
in the purchase and the construction of equipment necessary 
to carry on the raiiroads while the war is in progress. It may 
be that under the provisions of this bill the Government will 
purchase bonds issued by the railroads, because they can not 
issue bonds under this bill except by approval of the President, 
and he is authorized, if necessary, in order to take the rail- 
roads out of competition with the Government in the issue of 
bonds, to purchase those bonds on behalf of the Government. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the gen- 
teman on the proposition of what right we have under the 
Constitution to hold these railroads after the war is over for 
more than a reasonable time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. -If I get time, I shall come to that, but I 
do not want to interrupt my thought right now. It will take at 
least a year after the war is over and peace is proclaimed to 
bring the soldiers back from Europe. It may happen that it 
will be necessary entirely to revolutionize the character of con- 
trol that the railroads shall resume after they are turned back 
to their owners. I think we may predict with reasonable cer- 
tainty that they will never be turned back under the old com- 
petitive conditions that existed prior to their taking over by 
the Government. We might as well recognize the fact that this 
is not only a military war. a world-wide conflict between mili- 
tary powers, but the result of this war will be a universal 
world-wide economie revolution, brought about by reason of or 
during the progress of the war. We may assume, I think, with 
a reasonable degree of certainty that these roads will not be 
turned back to their owners under the same conditions that 
existed prior to the time the Government took them over. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, Congress is going to be in ses- 
sion annually right along after the war is over. Is there any 
reason why, when that time comes, Congress then in existence 
should not be allowed to contro! the matter under the conditions 
that then exist? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that is true, but I want to submit 
a suggestion us to the unwisdom of having a time limit for that 
reason. - 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Not now, I have only 10 minutes. We have 
not the power of foresight to tell us what sort of legislation will 
be necessary. The bill provides for a two-year limit. If it 
should happen that in those two years the economic and finan- 
cial conditions of the world are such, and the relations of the 
Government have become entwined and entangled with these 
railroads to such an extent that they can not be untangled in 
two years. then either we must turn back those roads auto- 
matically without any provision of law under the old competi- 
tive and chaotic conditions, or we must extend the time limit 
beyond the two years, 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman say to the converse 
of that. where if you happen to have a President that wanted 
Government ownership it would take two-thirds of the Congress 
to undo it? 

Mr. BARKLEY, It takes two-thirds of the Congress to over- 
ride any veto of the President, and I do not think we should 
act unwisely because of any fear of a veto. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; for this reason, that the war is a 
reason for doing things now, but it is not a reason for making it 
u continuing condition. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 1 would like to ask the gentleman what power the Presi- 
dent has to hold a railroad after the conclusion of peace? Tell 
me what power he has to hold a road after the declaration of 
peace? e 

Mr. BARKLEY. Congress in time of peace can pass a law 
taking over every railroad in the United States under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Has he got tle power now? 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if Congress can do it in time of peace, 
Congress has the power in time of war to say that under the 
commerce clause it can continue their possession and operation 
after the war is over. In the absence of congressional action 
he could only keep them for a reasonable time after the war. 
If the time should be about to expire, and Congress has not 
acted, and there is an uncertainty in the money market, $18,- 
000,000,000 worth of securities are hanging by a thread; nobody 
knows what Congress will do, and if Congress hesitates and 
vacillates, and there may be a division between the Senate and 
the House or a division between the Congress and the Prest- 
dent, and we should from time to time be compelled to pass a 
resolution of extension, that very uncertainty would put in mo- 
tion such fear. doubt, and lack of confidence as might bring 
about in the United States a panic the like of which we have 
never seen since the Government. began. Therefore I believe it 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


is better to leave this matter to the wisdom of some future Con- 
gress without tying their hands, without compelling them to act 
with a stop watch, and depend upon the vision and the wisdom 
of some future Congress to act in the light of the circumstances 
that may then exist, aud not try now to handicap them. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
tion? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for a short question. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is an important bill and, I take it, in- 
volves all the value of the railroad companies in the United 
States, and it will not take more than a week to pass it, and I 
assume it will not take but two or three or four days te pass 
the legislation that will be necessary after the war closes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, if the gentleman means to say that after 
this war is over, and the relationship between the railroads and 
their competitors is entirely wiped out, and the Government 
becomes entangled in the mesh of financial operating rela- 
tions between railroads, that a law might be passed within u 
week providing for that situation, it is not doing the intelli- 
gence and the foresight of the gentleman from Illinois justice 
It might be possible to pass a bill within a week after it is 
brought in the Congress, but who can tell how long it will take 
for the Government and Congress to determine what sort of a 
bill ought to be passed, and what sort of a permanent policy 
should be adopted with reference to the railroads? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not take very long to pass this one, 
and this is a very important bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are passing this with a great deal more 
expedition than we would if it were not so important and neces- 
sary to get it off our hands right now. When this war is ove: 
and we are considering the changes coming out of it, we necd 
not try now to blind ourselves to the conditions existing then 
whether we are for or against Government ownership. We can 
not stop the current of human progress, if people should favor 
permanent control, by placing a two-year limit upon the expira- 
tion of the term of Government control. I have heretofore 
referred to the fact that prior to the Civil War the Supreme 
Court thought it had settled the slavery question when it ren- 
dered the Dred-Scott decision. It did not settle it at ul I. 
took four years of war to setile that question. I mention that 
not because this law will have a like resul.. but because it is 
impossible for Congress or courts to stem the tide of human 
progress in any direction the people may determine upon. It 
certainly can not be done by attempting to dam up the stream. 
I believe it to be the part of wisdom to leave the time open in 
order that future Congresses may deal with it in the light of the 
conditions that will exist after the war is over. I am not 
afraid to trust any Congress that the American people will 
select to deal wisely with this question, not under compuision 
or limitation, but with vision, patriotism, and experience, in the 
light of the new conditions that will come as a resul, of ths 
war, so that the interests of stockholders, the Government, an! 
the American people may be safeguarded and protected. No 
suitable adjustment can be made or even forecast now. None 
should be attempted in blindness. The light we have to-day 
does not penctrate far enough into the future to reveal what 
may be necessary then. Let us leave the solution of that prob- 
lem to those who may be called on to deal with it when peace 
and readjustment shall have approached. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the other 
side has used 2 hours and 25 minutes this afternoon I would 
like to yield to three or four Members on this side in succession. 

Mr. SIMS. That will be perfectly satisfactory, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Coorrr]. i 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I have no desire to take up much time during the 
general debate on the bill which we are now considering. I be- 
lieve that this is a time when every Member of this body should 
confine himself to things worth while, and the important issues 
which are before us relative to the great war in which we are 
now taking part. But this measure is a war measure in which 
we are all interested, and I believe it is one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching propositions our Government has ever 
undertaken, because there is involved in this measure the 
taking over by our Government of private property which is 
valued at approximately seventeen or eighteen billion dollars, 
I am one of the members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which held hearings and considered this 
measure—and at this point I want to congratulate the chairman, 
Judge Stats, on the efficient manner and the successful way in 
which he conducted the hearings on this bill. In taking up 
this measure for consideration, I belicye it is the duty of every 
Member of this body to consider the most important funda- 
mental principle involved in this bill, and that is, the Govern- 
ment is taking over the railroads of our country to control and 
operate the same, as a real necessiiy, to help us and our nllies 
te win the war. I believe that is the first and most important 
question which every Member ought to bear in mind white we 
are considering this messire, z 


1918. 


There are two sections of this bill—sections 11 and 14—in 
which I am intensely interested and desire to express myself 
upon them at this time. Section 11 relates to the liabilities of 
common carriers while under Federal control. Section 11 says: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as is not in- 
consistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, or any other 
act applicable to such Federal control, or with any order of the Presi- 
dent, be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common Jaw. Suits may be 
brought by and against such carriers and judgments rendered as now 
provided by law, and In any suit against the carrier no defense shall be 
made thereto upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or 
agency of the Federal Government. But no process, mesne or final, 
shall be levied against any property under such Federal control, 

“I desire to say that this section was considered very care- 
fully by the committee who had charge of the bill, and we were 
concerned very much regarding the wording of this section, 
which has to do with the rights and remedies to recover for 
injuries and damages which we now have under State and Fed- 
eral laws. The wording of the section says that the carrier 
shall be liable, and that suits may be brought by and against 
such carriers and judgments rendered as now provided by law. 
I must confess that I know very little about law, as I am not a 
lawyer or a member of that honorable profession, but I want 
to call your attention to the words starting in line 2, page 12, 
“or with any order of the President be subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers.” Now, it seems to me, that these 
words are very clear, for it states that the railroads shall be 
liable for all damages, providing the order which might have 
caused the damage or injury was not issued by the President or 
some one vested with power under Government control. Now, 
what I want to know is—and I trust some of the lawyers of this 
body will explain these words before we finish this bill—who is 
going to be liable for injuries or damages which may have been 
caused by an order of the President or the Director General 
of the railroads while they are under Government control. 
Mr. Srixxss, of Rhode Island, brought the question before the 
committee, and he cited such an instance as this: Supposing 
that a certain locomotive or railway equipment was not in a 
safe condition to make a trip over the road, and on account of 
the condition of such equipment the division superintendent or 
the train master refused to let the locomotive, train, or cars 
go over the road until it was in good condition and safe to the 
traveling public and employees of the railroad. Now, let us 
suppose that the Director General or some one with Government 
authority ordered this equipment to be moved, stating that it 
wis n war necessity, and a serious accident happened by reason 
of this defective equipment. What I want to know is, Who 
would be liable for damages in a case of this kind? Surely no 
court would hold that the carrier was liable. And then, again, 
I want to call the lawyers’ attention to the words in lines 9, 10, 
and 11, on page 12, which say: 

That no process shall be levied against any property while under 
Federal control. 

It seems to me that when a party sues and gets final judg- 
ment in his favor it is evidence conclusive that he is entitled to 
payment of the same; and in the case of a badly injured em- 
ployee, if he can not obtain it, great suffering and loss is the 
probable result. Now, if one was to get judgment against the 
carrier, section 11 says that no process can be levied against the 
property of the carrier while said property is under Federal 
control. Now, I fully realize that this being a war measure 
it would be a bad thing to frame this bill in such a way as to 
let anyone who might have secured a claim for damages against 
the carrier tie up the road or equipment; but I do wish the 
chairman of this committee or some one would suggest an amend- 
ment to this section which would enable the injured employee 
or creditor to get his pay and at the same time fully protect the 
Federal Government in the use, possession, and control of the 
property so sold. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman come to 
the conclusion that there is no effective remedy for this? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I do not think so under this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. What was the consensus of 
opinion in the committee? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. That question was discussed very 
carefully, and I do not believe there were many members of 
the committee that cared to say that this section fully pro- 
tected an injured person who might be entitled to recover 
damages. 

“Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. The gentleman's opinion ac- 
cords with my own, for I do not believe there is any remedy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, a suit 
might be brought against the railrond and a recovery had, be- 
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cause it makes no difference whether the Government is liable 
or the road is liable, it all comes out of the operating expenses 
and is charged up to that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. That is not in the bill. 
put it in the bill I will support it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill provides that every employee shall 
have the same remedy against the company that he had before. 
That is not limited by the fact that the Director General might 
order any train to go over any part of the road. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I understand that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has an amendment to the sec- 
tion, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. The laws of the States are 
se applicable if they are in conflict with the order of the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Section 14, which has to do with the 
length of time that the Federal Government shall control the 
railroads after the war is over, was discussed probably more 
than any other section in the bill. I believe that the railroads 
should go back to their owners no later than one year after the 
proclamation of peace, but there are some who would have the 
Government control the railroads indefinitely. Some members 
of the committee desire this. Mr. McAdoo, the Director Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Anderson, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, favor indefinite control of the railroads. Now, I claim 
that the act of August, 1916, does not give the President the 
power to take over the railroads to control and operate them in 
times of peace. This act provides that the President in time of 
war shall have the power to take over our railroads—for what? 
For the transportation of troops, war material and equipment, 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergency. When 
this power was given to the President, it was not contemplated 
that it should be used in times of peace. When this power was 
granted we were having trouble with Mexico and were getting 
into the European conflict as fast as we could. But there was a 
limitation placed in this act, and that was that the President 
should be vested with this power during the time of war. We 
find that this same power was given to the President during the 
Civil War. In the act passed January 31, 1862, we find in sec- 
tion 5 these words: 8 

And be it further enacted, That this act, so far as it relates to the 
operating and using said railroads, shall not be in force any longer than 
is necessary for the suppression of this rebellion. 

And I read from the minority view the following: 


We believe that such control should terminate as speedily as is con- 
sistent with due regard for the rights and interests of both the Govern- 
ment and the carriers and that one year or less after the proclamation 
of peace within which to make the proper readjustments would be rea- 
sonable. Congress in practically every war-emergency bill it has en- 
acted has limited its operation to “the continuance of the war” or to 
six months or one year thereafter. It did this in the priority-of-ship- 
ments act, the espionage act, the trading-with-the-enemy act, the food 
control and food survey acts. 

Now, why should we extend this power in the time of peace? 
I believe that to take over the railroads indefinitely means 
Government ownership, and at this time I am unalterably op- 
posed to our Government undertaking such a proposition. If 
we are going to embark in Government ownership of railroads, 
we should take up this question in times of peace, not when the 
world is all afire and upside down. I, for one, am not ready to 
go into the question of Government ownership at this time. If 
we take up this question at all, we should meet it in the day- 
light, and not in the dark. If we are going to consider this 
question, let us meet it in the right spirit and at the right time, 
when our country is normal, not abnormal. 

But there are some who would have the question of Govern- 
ment ownership sneak into this bill like the prowler comes into 
your home at night. Under the pretense of it being a war meas- 
ure, they are trying to force upon the people of this country 
Government ownership without any study whatsoever of the 
question. 

To place in this bill an indefinite time as to when the railroads 
shall go back to their owners, we create an uncertainty which 
would take the heart out of the men who have had charge of the 
operation of our railroads previous to the war. It seems to me 
that in order to keep our railroads up to the highest standard 
of efficiency we should set a definite time in this bill as to when 
these roads should go back to their owners and operators. Why 
some should want to experiment with Government ownership 
at this time I do not know, for it is a known fact that under 
Government ownership and control of railroads in other coun- 
tries the cost of operation and the rates far exceed those of our 
own country under private control, and at the same time the 
service is not nearly as efficient, and the wages of the employees 
are much lower. The wage conditions of the American railway 
employees are bad to-day. Let me say in passing, while Iam on 
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this question, that 1 believe the railroad men are the poorest 
paid class of skilled werkmen in our country to-day, and te 
my mind the Government should at once grant an increase in 
wages to the American railroad employees. They are entitled to 
an increase, and should have it. 

I listened with much attention to the speech of my colleague, 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, which he delivered on Tuesday. 
J can not agree with Brother STEPHENS when he says that the 
railroads of this country are operated by a gang of highbinders, 
crooks, and wrecking crews, as he calls them. I believe that 
there are just as honest, noble, patriotic, big business men at 
the head of the operating departments of our railroads as there 
are in any of the other business institutions of our country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
the gentleman from Ohio has somewhat misunderstood the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS]. I do not think he 
referred to the railroad officials in general, but he meant te be 
understood, when he used the term“ highbinders and thieves,” to 
refer to that class of people that wrecked the Rock Island and 


the New Haven. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It is true that he referred to the 


Rock Island and the New Haven, but because they went wrong | 


it does not follow that all the rest of the managers of the rail- 
roads in the country are highbinders and thieves. Most of 
these men have gone through the hard knocks of life, and 
through perseverance, hard work, and honesty have worked up 


the ladder to the top. I can not understand why some people es 


are forever knocking the railroads and calling their owners and 
operators highbinders and crooks, for I think I can say that the 
United States has the finest and the most efficient system of 
railroads of any country in the world. And yet there is no 
business or industry in this country whieh has been legislated 
against and condemned more than our railroads. Let us try 
and be fair to the railroads and give them a square deal and 
help them when they need helping instead of clubbing them 
when they are down, such as they are now, which was brought 
on by no fault of theirs, but by reason of the great abnormal 
condition which exists in the world to-day. [Applanse.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yicld 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take the time 
of the committee. I yield back the time, if I may have unani- 
mous consent to extend “Soe remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconn. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is he going to extend his remarks upon this bill? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to answer the gentle- 
Kog 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MASON. Then I shall take the time, Iam much obliged 
te the guardian of the ink pot who permits me to waste two or 
three days to present to the people of this country the humble 
petition of the Irish-Americans who wish to get into the Record 
a statement by Mr. McCartan in regard to the effect of the pro- 
posed conscription, which could have been inserted within the 
past two days without taking the time of the committee, and I 
take the 10 minutes now to read his statement. If I shall read 
a little fast in order to conserve and economize time, I hope the 


distinguished gentleman who is opposed to the filing of this peti- 
tien will make due allowance for my fast reading. 


{Memorandum dispatched to the Secretary of State of the United States 
from the envoy of the provisional government of Ireland.) 


FEBRUARY 17, 1918. 


Sm: As the 55 of the provisional government of Ireland, 
accredited to the United States, I have the honor to request you to bring 
to the notice of your 5 the following observations concern- 
ing the treaty now in process of negotiation between the United States 
on the one hand and Great Britain on the other, whereby residents in 
the United States who are pms as nationals by Great Britain may 


urposes. 
The Irish de 21 this country are separated by the 
American Government into three categories : : First, American citizens by 
naturalization ; second, dec! ts, or “ such as have taken out their first 
naturalization papers and thereby declare their intention and desire 
— of the 9 — . —— Sura: =; third, aliens, those whose 

status as Irish 8 is beyo: 
Over the members of the eee categories the United States 
alone exerts authority, an ‘authority which the contemplated treaty can 
not influence, and which the provisional government of Ireland fully 


reco; 
‘The formal declaration of intention to become SA citizen of the United 
States is accompanied an explicit statement purpose te renounce 
ce to the sove aty to — the 5 subject. Bas - 
ing its action We this f ge of renunciation, Congress ordained, 
by the selective-service a 1917, that cobciligerent declarants were 
Mable to military duty in the United States on the same terms as ser 
zens by birth or by adopti any In other words, citizens and declaran 
were placed upon an Pas esr of sacrifice in defense of the United 
States. The tatlo of 5 —5 declarants called to those accepted 


= 5 N 
and only s ower than t am 
. seek mera Report, p: 583 ore sas 
c sa ce es w t an inalienable right to privil 
This principle is well ed by — and al 
medifies the process of — or enlisted aliens in 
No State can in equity 


r decian t contract implici 
ent declarants the right to the privil a 
Sta The sherre nomee act of in equity naturalized co- 
belliges t declarants, was in 3 with the established policy * 
the Ea Pintaa aa Ila ATEA AA AIE T 1999 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

Cobel declarants were called upon for military service as a 
class. demand for mili service made upen them differed in 
no ticular from the 4 made upon other classes of citizen. 
A ent of age, ball heaith, or other 
of these declarants to discharged, exempted, rejected 


ting the obligation lied by this cobell cy, and obits the 
3 0 

right of tion, not protest the in of 1 — 

larants in the scope of the + act of 1917, but taciti 


estab- 
lished fact; but I must protest a any a 8 
matter by treaty or convention with a third power — Great Britain, 
The i of the Irish born, who are d im the scope 
of the pending Angl American treaty would be contrary te justice and 


3; would 

be an unconstitut of authority; and would 
a of the traditional Amer principles policy. 
Hence 1 t of Ireland refuses to believe that the 


Government of the United States bas in contemplation any treaty with 
Great Britain which f inate against a group of -coopted 
American citizens—the h 


ts—who in this war have shown 
itigens. 


may properly concern only American 
pavas — made no legal 9 of 8 
term “ British is onl, 
* 2 — ish, Scute, — Welch. The Goverument 


— * 2 the ed Stat 
and the resident 


colony such as 
office. But Great Brita a a. on behalf of 
the self-governing dominions such as ence, I am informed, 
Canadian aliens are included in this ame by a separate convention 
with the Government of Canada. Canada could enter inte such an ar- 
rangement for as. SEN is legal wrt Canada. But citizens of a self- 
governing v. like Sete ADI ca has to eonsider con- 
scription, or which le 6 specifically rejected 2 tion, 
can not be made subjects of draft conventions between nited 
States and Great Britain without ‘meek Jenkan jenousty "e cherished 
rights of sovereignty. To conscript rs or Australians here would 
be not only to deny the right of self-determination which these people 
claim and new enjoy, but would also be = to American recog- 
nition of the right ef nd to conscript Boers and Aus trallaus as 
the Romans conscripted the barbarians—withonut the sanction of the 
conscripted and for the benefit of the Empire; that is, 

Last summer the British premier, in the name ot and by the au- 

vernment, dec 


— of the 5 Jared that a convention of Irish- 
uld meet to determine a plan for the ment of Ireland 
within the British 5 thus conceded that Ireland is a small 


nati , entitled to government by Irishmen; and in a somewhat 
‘Teutonic form be app the principle of self-determination to Ireland 
by 5 the I convention. Even the Brifish thus a to 
reland's right to be 1 
not attempt to apply — in T 
Government of Ireland wholly denies the authority of Great Britain, 
or of any other State, to conscript such Irish nationals as circumstance 
has for the moment removed from the 1 — —.— Provisional 
Government of Ireland. It has not been the habit of the Government: 
of your great, liberty-loving Republic to exploit ot — und 
I am confident our Government need be under no — hensions now on 
this score. Hence, in submitting this memo against the in- 
clusion of Irish nationals in the sopra the pendin ty, I KENS 
clearly to disavow all intention to impute to your Levernment the 
motive which might be supposed to require this protest. Among the 
Irish here who ve not already volunteered are refugees the 
revolutionary 8 of Ireland. It is =a the ethics — E statehood 
to give sanctuar; A gone ref: unspeakable Turk 
refused, at the r „to deliver up to > Anatria and Russia the 
Hungarian „ who within living eye sought haven at 
Contantinopie. And I do not fer a moment that the Irish 
refugees in the United States who ed —.— to nid, either 
peed or indirectly, in the aggrandizement of the British ‘Empire 
forced by — to attempt to ee to Mexico in search of a 
safety denied them here. 

The results to be obtained from the inclusion of the Irish in such a 
treaty are negligible. Among immigrants the Irish are of the first to 
seek citizenship. Of the . of thousands of adolescent Trishmen 
who before the war found existence impossible in an English-ridden 
Ireland almost all haye become declarants or citizens, almost all are 
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taking their place alongside the native-born American in this war. Yor 
the total number of Irish aliens between the ages of 21 and. 30, in- 
clusive, registered in the United States was only 20,840. Would there 
be any need to impress the handful of these who when called would 
not volunteer, if the four and a half divisions, which Sir F. B. Smith 
told us were with machine guns governing Ireland, were sent to France? 

In objecting to conscription here under a British treaty, Irishmen 
are influen solely by the desire not to compromise their nationality, 
In the American Army about 25 per cent of the draft are of the Irish 
race, Indeed, among the cobelligerent aliens here who were called in 
the draft, and, who, waiving the exemption to which they were entitled 
as aliens, were accepted for service, the Irish ranked easily first in 
devotion to the country which was giving them sanctuary. rom the 
Provost Marshal General's report, appendix 33a, the following per- 
centages are computed : 


Percentage of the total alien ecobelligerents called who waived cromp- 
tion and were accepted. 


EUS EEN FE Le a Be a AN ER ot RAEI at A a a Ae be a S 


Of the total registered citizens and declarants called 27.06 
aare rine for service. 
table 27. 


he is now to be rewarded for this unequaled demonstration of friend- 
ship for the United States by a treaty which makes his nationality a 
matter of barter between the Governments of the United States and of 
Great Britain, 

On Janua 
was fighting 
cation of t 
President Wilson, in his address to Congress, asserted that America’s 
essential aim in the war was to establish the principle of self-determi- 
nation in the law of nations. It is axiomatic that a principle worthy 
of the sacrifice which civilization is being called upon to offer in this 
contest, must be of universal application, valid alike for friend and for 
foe; that those to whom the benefits of the principle are denied may 
not be conscripted for sacrifice to secure these benefits for others: 
and that no power can rightly claim to be devoting men, money, and 
munitions to the defense of a principle which that power does not ob- 
serye within its own territory. As Ireland is indisputably a nation, 
the principle of self-determination is as applicable to Ireland as it is, 
say, to Poland or to Palestine; the Irish must first be guaranteed the 
exercise of their own right of self-determination before they can be 
expected to die for the freedom of foreign nationalities; and so long 
as that guaranty is refused, the validity of the principle is questionable, 
and the right of the allies to champion that principle needs proof. No 
group can justly seek to impose by force upon a selected enemy a prin- 
ciple which is i ea a by any of its members; self-determination is 
not a punitive principle to be applied only to the enemy. 
by which Irish nationals would become liable to conscrip- 
arranged without the sanction of the provisional govern- 


5 Premier Lloyd-George announced that Great Britain 
‘or the principle of self-determination ; extended the appli- 
at principle even to the African Askari. On February 11 


ce 4 treat 
tion here, i 
ment of Ireland, would violate the right not merely of Irish Nationals 
but of pan people everywhere, and would implicity discredit the good 
faith of any champion of self-determination who might be arty to it. 
Hence, I feel assured that the Government of the United States will not 
enter into any treaty with the Government of Great Britain, by which 
the Irish people here will be “ bartered about from sovereignty to sov- 
ety be if they were mere chattels and pawns in a game.” 
am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Patrick McCarran, F. R. C. S., 
Envoy of the Provisional Government of Ireland. 


Mr. Chairman, the reason I wanted that in the Recorp is not 
only because it was requested by my constituents, but because 
I wanted to bring it before the Congress, and I have no doubt 
that the question raised by Mr. McCartan will be provided for. 
It will be hardly fair for our Government to ask for, or the Goy- 
ernment of Great Britain to attempt to give, the power to con- 
script men in this country whom she can not conscript in their 
own country. 

Mr. SIMS, 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. RUSSELL, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT of Tennes- 
see, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 9685 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 179). 


-The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing message of the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
sixty-eighth annual report of the board of directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tne Warre House, February 20, 1918. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the House 
the following request for leave of absence, which the Clerk will 
report, - 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE requests leave of absence for one day, February 22 
1918, to make a patriotic address before the Woman's Section, Council 
of National Defense, at Annapolis, Md. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, that is a very 
unusual form in which to make such a request. Is the gentle- 
man present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not see him. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a very unusual form. 
However, if the gentleman is not here, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 4 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock. to- 
morrow. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 22, 
1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 


Unde- clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive commurications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury relating to 
the extension of the provisions of the bill to supply Army offi- 
cers with uniforms, etc., at cost to officers of the Public Health 
Service engaged at national cantonments (H. Doc. No. 955) ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia submitting supplemental estimates of appro- 
priation required by the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 956); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9960) to prohibit the sale, 
manufacture, and importation of intoxicating liquors in the 
Territory of Hawaii during the period of the war, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 326), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3126) to provide temporary 
promotion for retired officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
performing active duty during the period of the present war, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 329), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7638) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
make payment to the employees of the Navy for leave not taken 
and used by the employees, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 330), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9890) to promote the efficiency of the Navy, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom 
panied by a report (No. 331), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. , 2 j 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8986) to pay a cash rewerd to civilian employees of 
the United States Navy, reported the same with amendment. 
accompanied by a report (No. 332), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


i 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (II. R. 8983) to amend an act approved May 27, 1908 (35 
Stat., pp. 417, 418), and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 834), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7327) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 
1916, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 333), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 10104) to amend and reenact 
sections 4, 11, 16, 19, 22, and 25 of the act approved December 
23. 1915, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. A 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 10105) to amend section 2, 
of part B, of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 11, 
1916, known as the United States grain-standards act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 10106) to authorize national 
banking associations to establish branches; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10107) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver to the town of White River, S. Dak., one 
condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece and suitable out- 
fit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10108) increasing 
rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 255) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9414; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
giving the right of suffrage, of representation in Congress, of 
choice of President and Vice President, and equal rights in 
the courts to the people of the District of Columbia, and for the 
safe transmission of the Executive power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of th. General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of the State of Massachusetts, favoring the ratifica- 
tion of regulations establishing a closed season on water fowl; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, favoring the creation of a league of nations to 
safeguard permanent peace at the termination of the present 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM; Memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring the ratification of 
regulations establishing a closed season on water fowl; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, favoring the creation of a league of nations to 
safeguard permanent peace upon the termination of the present 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10109) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oscar Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10110) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah Allbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10111) granting an increase of pension to 

Samuel Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10112) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton Mahaffey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10113) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Mountain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10114) granting a pension to Alfred An- 
drews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 10115) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Shunk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10116) granting an inerease of pension to 
Frank W. Henninger; to the Committee on Invalid Penisons, 
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By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10117) granting a pension to 
Edwin E. Robertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10118) granting an increase of 
pronn to Ella G. Hamrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10119) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Hamrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10120) granting an inerease 
of pension to Joseph Loughry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10121) granting an increase of pension to 
James A, Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10122) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis G. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10123) granting an inerease of 
pension to William H. McCurdy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10124) granting a pension to Jesse A. R. 
Forbes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10125) for the relief of Jacob Shoup; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10126) granting a pension to 
Esmeralda C. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10127) grant- 
ing a pension to Pheba A. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10128) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucian B. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10129) to transfer Fred- 
erick W. Cobb from the list of chief machinists, United States 
Navy, to the list of chief pay clerks, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10130) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry M. Inman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10131) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Ott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10132) granting a pension to Fanny Simp- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10133) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Diven; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H. R. 10184) granting a pension 
to Patrick H. May; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10135) granting a pension to William J. 
Linn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10136) granting a pension to Harry Vining; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10137) granting a pension to Catherine 
Mahady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10188) granting a pension to Maggie Coss; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10139) granting an inerease of pension to 
Robert A. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10140) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Logelin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10141) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad H. Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10142) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth M. Steele; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10143) granting a pension to Andrew R. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10144) granting a pension 
to Stanley S. Courtright; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10145) granting an 
increase of pension to William 8. Webb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 10146) granting a pension to 
Eugene A. Hendricks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10147) granting a pension to 
Alexander P. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 10148) granting a pension 
to Josephine Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 10149) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10150) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank B. Weed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10151) granting an inerezse of pension to 
Ephraim Brower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (II. R. 10152) to 
carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in favor of 
Elizabeth White, administratrix of estate of Samuel N. White, 
deceaséd; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 10153) granting a pension to 
George Gwynne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10154) granting a pension to Narcissa A. 
Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 10155) granting a pension to 
Pleasant D. Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10156) granting 
a pension to John Moc t, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 10157) granting an inerease of 
pension to Frank B. Gorman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10158) to 
allow credits in the accounts of certain disbursing officers of the 
Army; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the Child 
Culture Club, Ogden, Utah; the Mishawaka Woman's Club, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; and the Woman's Improvement Club, Corona, 
Cal., urging the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of 
the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the Newton Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Newtonville, Mass.; the Mishawaka (Ind.) 
Woman’s Club; and the Child Culture Club, Ogden, Utah, ask- 
ing for the repeal of the periodical postage provisions of the 
war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the German-American Central Verein, of 
Spokane, Wash., protesting against the passage of a law to 
rescind the charter of the German-American Alliance of the 
United States of America ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Anna Foley, 
Margaret Walthauser, Minnie Kutz, A. G. Hansen, and 18 
others, officers and members of Lounsburry Hive, No. 14, Mac- 
eabees, favoring passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation 
of the Niagara, Commodore Perry's flagship in the Battle of 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Newton Federation 
of Women's Clubs, of Newtonville, and Progressive, Literary, 
and Fraternal Club of Bellingham, Wash., against increase on 
second-class mail rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hon. P. Hall Packer, of Sea Bright, N. J., 
favoring legislation for the protection of the beach at Sea 
Bright, N. J.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Woman's Improvement Club, of Corona, Cal, 
and Child Culture Club of Ogden, Utah, against increase in 
second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petitions of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union and Woman's Club of Kinmundy, and citizens of 
Kell, III., urging repeal of the second-class postage rate; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Newton Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, of Newtonville, Mass.; the Child Culture 
Club of Ogden, Utah; and the Woman's Improvement Club of 
Corona, Cal., for the repeal of the second-class postage provi- 
sions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Farmers Cooperative Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Iowa, relative to the pending railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Evidence to accompany 
H. R. 10042, granting an increase of pension to James Staple- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Testimony in support of 
H. R. 9801, for the relief of Susie A. Van Kirk; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 9542, granting a pen- 
sion to Uriah Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Madrid, N. Y., urging 
favorable action on national emergency war prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of pharmacists of Dannemora, N. X., and vicinity, 
urging support of the Edmonds bill (H. R. 5581) to increase the 
efficiency of the Medical Department of the United States Army, 
to provide a pharmaceutical corps in that department, and to 
improve the status and efficiency of the pharmacists in the 
Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut Council of Defense, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 1786, relating to the Medical 
Corps in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in support of the resolutions of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


SENATE. 


Fray, February 22, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 21, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smoot 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Overman Sterling 
Curtis Kellog, Owen Stone 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Sutherland 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Fletcher King _ Ransdell Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Reed Tillman 
Gallinger Knox Robinson Townsend 
Gerry Lewis Shafroth Trammell 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Hardwick MeNary Sherman Warren 
Henderson Martin Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
Hollis New Smith, Md. 


Johnaon, S. Dak. Norrin Smith, S. C. 


Mr. MeN ART. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. 

Mr. LEWIS. Permit me to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], occasioned by personal illness. I ask 
to have the announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], is absent owing to illness, I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHizips] on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Among the rules of the Senate is the following rule: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of a 
final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or joint mothe 
tion shall be submitted to the Sen ate for agreement thereto until, upon 
a roll call ordered for the pores by the presidin officer, it shall be 
disclosed that a quorum.of t nate is present ; when a unanimous 
consent is thus given, the same shall operate as ‘the order of the Senate, 
but any unanimous consent may be revoked by another unanimous 
consent granted in the manner prescribed above upon one day's notice. 

In accordance with that rule, the Senate entered into this 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that at not later 3 2 o'clock 
p. m., on the legislative day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, the Senate 

will z proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 8. 3752 ill te 
provide for the o tion of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, for the Fast ust compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposi- 
tion; and that from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. up to the 
hour of 6 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day of Thursday, February 21, 
1918, no Senator ll speak more than ¿nce or longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill or any amendment offered thereto; that after the last- 
named hour on the sald calendar day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 5. minutes upon 
the bill or any amendment offered thereto. 

It will be observed that by this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the bill (S. 3752) must proceed to its final disposition 
through the regular parliamentary stages during the legislative 
day of February 21, 1918. The Senate held until 6 o'clock of 
the calendar day of February 21, 1918, at which time the right 
to 10-minute speeches upon the bill or any amendment thereto 
expired. It then recessed until to-day, the calendar day of 
February 22, at the hour of 11 o'clock a. m. This still being 
the legislative day of February 21, 1918, there is nothing in the 
unanimous-consent agreement that requires a vote to be taken 
at any definite hour upon the legislative day of February 
21, 1918. 

There is another order of the Senate made in the year 1901 
to the effect that, unless otherwise ordered, on the 22d day of 
February in each year, or if that day shall be en Sunday, then 
on the day following, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, Washington’s Farewell Address shall be read to the 
Senate by a Senator to be designated for the purpose by the 
presiding officer. 

The Chair is confronted by two orders of the Senate. If they 
could not be construed together so as to keep each of them in 
force the Chair would be compelled to hold that the unanimous- 
consent agreement touching the pending bill took precedence. 
But the Chair does not believe that there is any conflict between 
the two agreements in view of the fact that no Senator can 
lose any right. The debate will not thereby be cut off if the 
Chair shall hold that the order with reference to the reading 
of Washington's Farewell Address is in order. The Chair be- 
lieves it is in order, and unless there be an appeal taken from 
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the Chair the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] will 
now be directed to read the Farewell Address of George Wash- 
ington, and at the conclusion of it the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished business under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and will continue the consideration 
thereof unless the Senate chooses to recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STONE. At the conclusion of the reading of the Fare- 
well Address of George Washington the unfinished business will 
either upon the request of the Senator in charge or auto- 
matically come before the Senate. Now, at that point I inquire 
whether it would not be in order for the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Suit], or any other Senator for that matter, 
but I say especially the Senator from South Carolina, as he is 
in charge of this legislation, to move a recess of the Senate 
until such hour as he may name to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is just what the Chair ruled. 

Mr, STONE. I was not quite clear as to the Chair’s ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair ruled. Is 
there any objection to the ruling of the Chair? The Chair 
hear. none. The Senator from Rhode Island will read the 
Farewell Address of George Washington. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Mr. GERRY read the address, as follows: 

To the people of the United States. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new elec- 
tion of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed in designating the person 
who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise you 
of the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made, 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in withdrawing 
the tender of service which silence in my situation might imply, 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future inter- 
est; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness; 
but am supported by a full conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a defer- 
ence for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped 
that it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return 
to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 
election, had even led to the preparation of an address to de- 
clare it to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unani- 
mous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me 
to abandon the idea, 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompati- 
ble with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am persuaded, 
whatever partiality may be retained for my services, that in 
the present circumstances of our country, you will not disapprove 
my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset, of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and, every day, the increasing weight 
of years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of re- 
tirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 


thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism,—the constancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry 
it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing 
vows that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of 
its beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration 
in every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will ac- 
quire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no per- 
sonal motive to bias his counsel, Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments 
on a former and not dissimilar occasion, 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify, 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes und 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed; it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national union 
to your collective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and inter- 
est. Citizens by birth. or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name 
of American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of 
common dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest.—Here, every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws.of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of maris 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of manu. 
facturing industry.—The south, in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ing by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture grow 
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and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation 
invigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national naviga- 
tion, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, 


to which itself is unequally adapted. The east, in a like inter- 
course with the west, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The west 
derives from the east supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort—and what is perhaps ofsstill greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by 
an indissoluble community of interest as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the west can hold this essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate strength; or from an 
apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their 
own riyalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter.—Hence likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to Mberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? let experience solve it. To listen to mere specula- 
tion in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope 
that a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respective subdivisions, will 
afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair 
and full experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives 
to union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in 
any quarter, may endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discrimination,—northern and southern,—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views. One of the ex- 
pedients of party to aequire influence within particular districts, 
is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heart burnings which spring from these misrepresentations : they 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The Inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this head: they have 
seen, in the negotiation by the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by-the senate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event throughout the United States, 
a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated 
among them of a policy in the general government and in the 
Atlantic states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the 
Mississippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that with Spain, which 
secure to them everything they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the union by which they were procured? will 
they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, 
who would sever them from their brethren and connect them 
with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this 


momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay. by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns, This government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed. adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government.—But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authientie act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency.— 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enter- 
prising minority of the community; and, according to the al- 
ternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public admin- 
istration the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous proj- 
ects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and whole- 
some plans digested by common councils, and modified by mu- 
tual interests, 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tton may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit 
of innovation upon its principles, however specious the pre- 
text. One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms 
of the constitution, alterations which will impair the energy 
of the system; and thus to undermine what cannot be directly 
overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions: that experience is the surest standard by which to 
fest the real tendency of the existing constitution of a coun- 
try: that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothe- 
sis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless 
variety of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of your common interests in 
a country so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor 
as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indis- 
pensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. 
It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the government is 
too feeble to. withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
each member of the society within the limits prescribed by the 
laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoy- 
ment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the state, with particular reference to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions af the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism—but this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of 
an individual; and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
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faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions, Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the Government and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true, and in governments of a monarchial cast patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective. it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniferm vigilance to prevent it bursting into a fame, 
lest instead of warming it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the publie weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern: some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes, To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpation ; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lend to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is 
the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
ol investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
nttempts to shake the foundations of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of Knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of 2 government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
publice eredit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 


ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it; avoiding Hkewtse the accumulation of debt, 


not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous ex- 
ertions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoid- 
able wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upou 
posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, but 
it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To facili- 
tate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that 
you should practically bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there ` 
must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more 
or less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embar- 
rassment inseparable from the selection of the proper object 
(which is always a choice of difficulties, ) ought to be n de- 
cisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. : 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, aud. at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adher- 
ence to it; can it be that Providence has not connected the per- 
manent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? _ 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them. just and amicable feelings 
toward all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is 
in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
tractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur, 
Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity, and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject; at other times it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of hostility. instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, n passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common inter- 
est, in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars of-the latter, without 
adequate inducements or justifications, It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the conces- 
sions, by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition 
to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens 
who devote themselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity; gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a Jaudable zeal for public good, the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
toward a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of tho very influ- 
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ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influ- 
‘ence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the 
people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is in extending our commercial relations to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people under an 
efficient government the period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel, £ 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor, or caprice? g 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim 
no less applicable to public than private affairs, that honesty is 
always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, 
it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things ; diffusing and diversifying by gentle 
means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; estab- 
lishing with powers so disposed in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable the 
Government to support them, conventional rules of intercourse, 
ihe best that present circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to time aban- 
doned or varied as experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another; that it must pay with a 
portion of its independence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favors, and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. 
There can be no greater error than to expect, or calculate upon 
real favors from nation to nation, It is an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression I could wish; that they will control 
the usual current of the passions, or prevent our Nation from 
running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. ‘To myself the assurance of my own con- 
iis is, that I haye, at least, believed myself to be guided by 
them, 


In relation to the still subsisiing war in Europe, my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
tives in both houses of congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and hu- 
manity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to 
act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be. I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and 
that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
1 to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions 
of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soil of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several generations; I antjcipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy 
reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 
RAILROAD CONTROL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is now be- 
fore the Senate, and, in accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, five-minute speeches only are allowed upon the bill 
and any amendment thereto. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to urge the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra]j, who is in charge of the pending 
legislation, with which I would not interfere except by his con- 
sent, out of compliment to the memory of George Washington— 
whose last address, containing his final advice and admonition 
to the American people, has just been read, and who still re- 
mains and, in my opinion, should always be esteemed as the 
first citizen of the Republic, past or present—to move a recess 
of the Senate until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am fully 
aware of the debt of obligation we owe to George Washington; 
but I am quite sure that if he were alive to-day, with the emer- 
gency that is on, with the patriotism that always characterized 
him, he would tell us to go on and meet this emergency now. 
I do not think the Senate can pay a higher tribute to George 
Washington than, holding his memory in our hearts as we do, 
to emulate his example by doing our duty first. Therefore I 
think we had better go on with the bill. 

SHORTAGE OF SUGAR AND COAL. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as a member of the committee, 
I give notice that if I can secure recognition on Wednesday, 
February 27, immediately after the close df the routine morn- 
ing business, I shall ask the permission of the Senate to ad- 
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dress them briefly on the testimony gathered by the committee 
appointed to investigate the shortage of sugar and coal. 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the pending amendment is, 
I think, the amendment offered by myself last evening. That 
amendinent is susceptible of division, and I think should be 
divided and the two parts submitted separately. 

I therefore ask that the amendment as it pertains to para- 
graph 1 of section 10 be submitted to the Senate for a vote 
first; and, if that is permissible, I will ask that the Secretary 
read that amendment. N 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
purpose which the Senator has in view by his amendment is 
amply taken care of in the present form of the bill. It is 
merely explanatory of what, in my opinion, is already in the 
bill. I do not know that it adds to or subtracts from it, but I 
do not think it is at all necessary. I think the object for which 
the Senator offers his amendment is already covered in the 
provisions of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question would be divisible if 
it were not for the fact that this is 2 motion to strike out and 
insert. 

Mr. STERLING: There are two propositions involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One is to strike out and the other 
is to insert. They are the two propositions. So you can 
divide to the extent of a motion to strike out and divide to the 
extent of a motion to insert. You can not otherwise divide it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There was so much confusion in the Cham- 
ber that I could not fully understand the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota in regard to the division of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STERLING. The proposition was to divide the amend- 
ment and offer it separately. There are two paragraphs to 
section 10, and the amendment pertains to each of those para- 
graphs and the subject matter of each paragraph. My amend- 
ment inserted certain language in the first paragraph and sub- 
stituted a new paragraph for the second paragraph of section 
10, but the amendment was in the form of a motion to strike 
out and then insert a new section 10. The question is as to 
whether or not it is now divisible and if I can ask that the 
question be divided and that the language as proposed be in- 
serted in the first paragraph. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that the proposed amend- 
ment to the first paragraph has any effect whatever, although 
I would have no objection to it in order that it may be made 
entirely clear. It is clear to me as it is now. I desire to 
address the Senate very briefly on the second paragraph of 
the proposed amendment, if it is before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule clearly settles the ques- 
tion. Rule 18 provides that if a question in debate contains 
several propositions any Senator may have the same divided, 
except a motion to strike out and insert, which shall not be 
divided. The motion of the Senator from South Dakota is a 
motion to strike out and insert, and it is not divisible. The 
amendment is debatable, and it is amendable, of course. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, to meet the emergency, if I may, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the pending amendment, 
in order that I may offer an amendment to paragraph 1 of 
section 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is withdrawn, without objection. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There was so much confu- 
sion I cauld not exactly understand the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has withdrawn his amendment 
for the present. * 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right. 

Mr. STERLING. I now move to amend paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion 10 as follows: 

After the word “ law,” in line 8, on page 11, insert the words 
“including the laws enacted or liabilities imposed under State 

. authority for the regulation of common carriers of traffic 
wholly within the State.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As I said before, that, in 
my opinion, is simply explanatory of what is already in the 
bill. I have no objection to the language the Senator proposes, 
only I think it is superfiuous. I do not think it changes the 
meaning of the present bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, if the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment, I am satistied that it will clear up what, I am sure, is at 


least an ambiguity in the bill. The question will be raised, and 
it will be one of great doubt, I think, as to whether or not State 
statutes regulating the common carriers of traffic within the 
States are to be included here in the word “ statutes.” I hope 
this amendment will prevail. If it was the intention of the 
committee that State statutes should still be in force, there can 
be no harm done and it will clear up the ambiguity, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota whether there is not danger that the amendment as he 
has worded it now will not introduce more ambiguity than is in 
the present bill. I am entirely in sympathy with his suggestion, 
and I assume that the bill meant, when it used the word 
“statutes,” both Federal and State statutes. If we include, 
however, the State statutes relating to the regulation of rates 
without at the same time specifying the Federal statutes relating 
to rates, there might an interference arise that the Federal 
statutes relating to rates were not included. I suggest that in- 
stead of the language used the Senator insert the words “ aris- 
ing under Federal and State statutes.” 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; that will be quite satisfactory. 
I suggest that as a substitute for my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To that amendment I have 
no objection, ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 11, line 8, after the words “the 
common law,” insert the words “arising under Federal and 
State statutes.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to inquire what meaning the words 
“arising under statutes or at common law” have. If we are 
going to expressly legislate that they shall be under State and 
under Federal statutes, why do we have any words as to other 
statutes? Certainly they are not subject to foreign statutes. It 
seems to me that the bill is perfectly clear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My suggestion was in line 8, after the word 
“under” to insert the words “ Federal or State statutes.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 8, before the word “statutes” 
and after the word “ under,” insert “ Federal or State,” so that 
it will read: 

Whether arising under Federal or State statutes or at common law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to strike out all of section 10 beginning with line 13, and 
insert 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. Strike out, on page 11, beginning with line 
13, all of the bill down to and including line 2, on page 12, or 
the remainder of section 10, and in lieu insert: 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission, in addition to the powers 
conferred by the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
February 4, 1887, and acts amendato: f, ined to in- 
vestigate, hear, and determine on application of the President and in 
the manner provided in said act, whether the rate or rates charged by 
ay carrier or carriers under Federal control are, under the conditions, 

ust or unreasonable or prejudicial to the public interest or to the 
p for which said control has been authorized and assumed, and on 
such hearing and de tion to preseribe and order what rate or 
rates, charge or charges are, under the conditions, just and reasonable 
er shall be observed as the maximum to be charged during such 
con > 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, this is one 
of the very points the committee had before it, and after a very 
thorough ‘debate and a pretty even division in the committee 
touching this rate making iù the emergency, an agreement was 
reached which is embodied in the present bill and which will 
appeal to all those who have given study to the bill as being 
approximately the solution of the conditions that now con- 
front us. The object and aim of this legislation is readily and 
easily without restriction to mobilize forces, and there must of 
necessity be given power to the Director General to keep com- 
mercial conditions as near as may be in their present status. 

This is almost exactly an expression of the one side of that 
debate, while the opposite was to grant unlimited power over 
the rates. The committee decided that in an emergency where 
justice must be meted out the Director General should have the 
power to initiate rates, but if the rates that he names are bur- 
densome the complainant could go before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and have it adjudicated, - 

I kope the Senate will not accept this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, pending a brief discussion 
of the amendment by the Senator from South Dakota, I nsk 
unanimous consent to modify the provision in the bill so as to 
make clear the meaning of it by the insertion, after the word 
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“That,” in line 13, of the words “ during the period of Federal 
control,” so that it will read: 
That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his opinion— 

And so forth. 

That was the intention of the committee. It was not in- 
tended to give the President the power to iniliate rates except 
during the period of Federal control. 

As stated by the Senator from South Carolina, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota relates to one of the 
very difficult coutroversies that arose in the committee concern- 
ing the provisions of the bill. It is easily conceivable that it 
may become necessary under the new order of things, under the 
rerouting and diversion of freight, to establish new rates, 
and to do that promptly the power to initiate rates under 
the bill is given to the President, with the right of review 
vested in the commission. ‘That, as stated by the Senator 
from South Carolina, represents the best compromise after 
muny days of deliberation that the committce could reach. It 
is not desirable to compel the President to apply to the com- 
mission for an order to change the rates, because the pro- 
cedure of the commission is such that it would nullify the 
very purpose which the committee had in view in giving the 
President the power in certain instances to initiate rates. 
The proceedings before the commission are in the nature of 
judicial proceedings, and hearings are had, which would occa- 
sion great delay, and it would accomplish no good end to give 
the President the power to go before the commission to have 
rates instituted. The better plan, the committee found, was 
to give the President the power to initiate rates. That power 
undoubtedly would not be exercised save in exceptional cases 
and where the public interest seemed to the President to re- 
quire it 

In any case, the commission is given the power to review the 
rate so initiated as to reasonableness and justice, and I re- 
spectfully suggest that is best, unless you want to adopt the 
idea which will. I understand, be presented by the Senator from 
Iowa, to give the commission exactly the same power that it 
now has over the rates. Unless you want to do that, I think 
it would be best to defeat the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is true that the majority 
of the committee accepted the provision now found in the bill. 
There are some members of the committee who were not pre- 
pared to accept it. I believe that the President ought to have 
the power to initiate rates precisely as carriers now initiate 
them. All the rates of the country are initiated by carriers, and 
during the period of Federal control the President, being in pos- 
session and operation of the property, ought to have the power 
that the carriers now have in that regard, I am speaking, of 
course, of the rate upon general commerce and not for the move- 
ment of Government property or troops. 

My objection to the bill as it now is may be thus stated: 
At this time the carriers can initiate rates, but the commission 
have the power to suspend the rates until an investigation takes 
place respecting their reasonableness and justice. Now, cnr- 
riers can not increase rates without the consent or approval 
of the commission, and my objection to the bill as it is lies in 
the effect of this amendment, which repeals the interstate-com- 
merce law as far as the power of the commission to suspend 
proposed rates is concerned. It repeals the law which declares 
that rates shall not take effect if they are increased rates until 
approved by the commission. The bill as it is now furnishes no 
practical relief, because if the President can file a schedule of 
rates and put it into immedate effect and the commerce of the 
country must go forward for a period of 5, 6, 8, 10 months or 
more under the rates that are prescribed by the President, 
the review or appeal to the commission is of little practical 
value, 

I have praposed an amendment which I shall offer presently 
and which retains on the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission just the authority it has now with regard to rates 
upon general commerce and puts the President exactly in the 
position of the carrier, with power to Initiate rates, of course, 
und after initiating them then it is for the commission to say 
whether they shall become effective or not. 

The difficulty with the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota, in my judgment. is that it is qualified by the 
former part of the section, which gives the President the right 
to supersede by an order these laws and statutes and this juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Unless I am 
otherwise convinced, I am compelled to look upon the amend- 
ment as imperfect in that respect and not really as well calcu- 
lated to do what the Senator from South Dakota has in his mind 
as is the bill in its present form. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in regard to the last state- 
ment made by the Senator from Iowa, I would like to say that 


I do not think his view is well taken. I remember having heard 
him mention the same matter before. The first part of section 
10 is general; it refers to the orders which may be made by the 
President, and in effect provides that the orders made by the 
President shall supersede any conflicting Federal or State 
statute in regard to the matter of Federal control, but the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 10 relates to a special case, to the cuse 
of the initiation or fixing of rates. I think, under a familiar 
rule of consideration, that the special provisions would govern, 
and the President would not under my amendment initiate a 
rate in the first instance and without action by the commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I 
feel it my duty to make the suggestion to the Senator—I will 
not make the point of order now—but, with the leave of the 
Senator from South Dakota, I call his attention to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement and to the fact that it only permits one 
speech from a Senator on the same amendment, and that the 
Senator has once spoken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota is 
speaking to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On my amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; on the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought that amendment had been agreed 
to by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
could not agree to the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; I will withdraw the suggestion; 
but, Mr. President, the amendment that I proposed was accepted 
by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not; it has not been voted 
on at all, The Senator from South Carolina can not accept an 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Well, I asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration ; otherwise it would not have been in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was in order. The motion was 
to strike out and insert, and the Senator from Arkansas knows 
as well as does the Chair that the part to be stricken out is first 
to be amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, the Senator from Arkansas is unable 
and unwilling to express any opinion as to what the Chair 
knows, but the Senator from Arkansas asked unanimous econ- 
sent, out of order, to present a verbal amendment. Of course, 
if the Chair makes an objection—the Senator from South Da- 
kota made no objection—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has not anything to do with it. The amendment is þefore the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if I may be 
allowed 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is pending before 
the Senate, unless it is withdrawn by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then, I present the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the effect 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is before the Sen- 
ate, unless the Senator from Arkansas withdraws it, and it is 
subject to five minutes’ debate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as I understand, my amend- 
ment is the amendment now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to be informed 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from South Dakota 
exhausted his time on his amendment; the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was right about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota having exhausted his time on his 
amendment; but the pending amendment is the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas, unless he withdraws it, which is to 
perfect the portion proposed to be stricken out, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask leave to withdraw the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn, and 
the Senator from South Dakota has, therefore, exhausted his 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has mentioned a few words in 
the first part of section 10 of the bill which I think will attract 
the attention of all of us if we will consider them. The first 
part of the section reads: 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far 
as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, or 
any other act applicable to such Federal control, or with any order 
of the President, subject to all laws and liabilities as common car- 
riers, whether arising under Federal or State statutes. 

Mr. President, should an order of the President set aside a 


statute? Surely, no one wishes the words “or with any order 
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of the President” as a limitation upon the continued effective- 
ness of acts of Congress and acts of legislatures. We pro- 
pose in this bill to modify the general law as far as we deem it 
proper to modify it; we are repealing the pooling statute; we 
are furnishing the machinery and the law under which we 
think this handling of the railroads should be managed; we 
are providing that the existing law, except as changed, shall 
remain in force, and that the rights of the people, the rights 
of the citizens, the righ!s of all shall be maintained, except as 
changed by ourselves, the lawmaking branch of this Govern- 
ment. Shall we put into the bill such a paragraph, an additional 
provision, that the change may be made by the order of an 
Executive? If I could combine in an Executive the wisdom of 
every man who has ever sat in that office, I would not disregard 
the constitutional responsibility of Congress by giving him the 
privilege of sel ting aside acts of Congress. 

Surely, we will strike out that provision as soon as an oppor- 
tunity can be made to move to strike it out. I believe there is 
a motion pending to amend by the Senator from South Dakota, 
but as soon as that has been disposed of I desire to move to 
strike from line 6 the words “or with any order of the Presi- 
dent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 11, line 13, after the word “ That,” to insert the 
words “during the period of Federal control,” so that it will 
read: 

That during the period of Federal control whenever, in his opinion, 
the public interest requires— 

And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk as a substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota has been disposed of. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota has been defeated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 1 was not in the Chamber, and I under- 
stood that that amendment was still pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronstnson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In line 6, page 11, after the word 
“control,” I move to strike out the words “or with any order 
of the President.” 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 

oposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

tie Mr. ROBINSON, I express the hope that this amendment will 
not be agreed to. ‘The adoption of the amendment would be 
far-reaching; indeed, the effect of its adoption would be to 
retain in force all existing laws, and it would, in part, nullify 
Federal control. Under this amendment the order affecting 
demurrage would be invalid; under this amendment any order 
depriving the shipper of the right to route his freight would be 
invalid. I think to strike out this language would absolutely 
destroy the purpose of this bill. The purpose of providing Fed- 
eral control is to make the executive authority in the operation 
of the roads paramount in certain instances, and if we pro- 
vide that existing laws, both State and Federal, shall remain 
in force, I ask you what on earth could the President do that 
the railroads themselves could not do? The antipooling provi- 
sion of the law would be kept in force; it would be impossible 
for the railroads under the statute to pool their earnings, and 
it would be impossible for the Director General to reroute 
freight or to do many other things which it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to do if Federal control is to amount to anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor does not this bill give that privilege specifically? 

Mr. ROBINSON. What privilege? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The privilege of rerouting freight 
and waiving the antipooling law? 

Mr. ROBINSON. To what language in the bill does the Sena- 
tor refer? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I asked the Senator the question 
because he is more familiar with the bill as a whole than I am, 
hitving participated actively in its preparation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does not. I will state te the Senator 


from Georgia that there is no such language in the bill. 

Mr. KNOX. It seems to me, Mr. President, that one of the 
things that has reconciled the public sentiment of the country 
to the assumption by the Government of the operation of the 


railroads has been the fact—and it has been set before the public 
by newspapers and by speakers upon this subject in both branches 
of Congress—that the President will be enabled, in the interest 
of efficiency, to do a great many things that the law prohibited 
the carriers themselves from.doing. It seems to me that if this 
amendment prevails and the orders of the President as against 
existing practices, and to some extent as against existing law, 
are allowed to have no effect because of the striking out of the 
words “or with any order of the President,” we might just as 
well not have taken over the railroads, but have left them in 
the management of those who have been trying to manage them 
during all the past years, and who were limited in their effi- 
ciency by statutes, rules, and orders which the President may 
temporarily suspend in order that the railroads may be operated 
to the best advantage. 

Mr. REED. * Mr. President, it has been impossible for me to 
give this bill the careful consideration that it deserved, because 
my time has been taken elsewhere; but it seems to me, from the 
somewhat hasty examination I have been able to make, that the 
objections expressed by the last two Senators who have spoken 
are not well-founded. 

The clause in section 10 which we are considering simply 
provides : 

That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as is not 
inconsistent therewith— 

That is, inconsistent with Federal control, which means ail 
that the term implies, of course— 
or with the provisions of this act or as fe other act applicable to such 
Federal control— 

Then follow the words— 


or with any order of the President, be subject to all laws and liabflities as 
common carriers, whether arising under statutes or at common law; 


and suits may be brought 


And so forth. 

I may be in error, but, in my opinion, formed as it is somewhat 
hastily, all the provisions of this act which cover completely the 
question of general control, with all that contròl implies—the 
right.to make rates, the right to make regulations, and so 
forth—will exist. All of the provisions of this act then will 
also apply, and all that it is proposed now to strike out is the 
provision that the orders of the President may set aside the 
substantive law of the country, and the law which is referred 
to is the law affecting liabilities as to common carriers, whether 
arising under statute or at common law. I think that it is to 
the words that I have just read that the broad provision which 
it has been moved to strike out applies. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. of course, although I have not much time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The language “all laws and Nabilities as 
common carriers, whether arising under statutes or at common 
law” embraces the whole volume of both Federal and State 
laws affecting carriers. That is the very point. Government 
control would not accomplish anything if those laws are to 
remain in full force and effect. 

Mr. REED. It would not limit the right to run these roads— 
to manage these roads—but the lability would exist. If we 
take the other construction, then the proposition is to give the 
President the right to nullify any law of Congress. We do not 
mean to do that, and I do not think the President asks for that. 
It is not intended to say, by the insertion of these words “or 
with any order of the President,” that we intend to confer upon 
the President the broad right to set aside any law that Congress 
may have enacted. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a brief 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes; if I can have time to answer it. 

Mr. KNOX. Suppose that the President should issue an 
order for the movement of a large body of troops in a way 
and under circumstances that would violate some law or some 
rule that now applies to interstate commerce? 

Mr. REED. That is covered by the laws that are upon the 
statute books and is covered by this bill. I can not conceive 
of these particular words having any applicathm to the general 
management of these preperties. This provision relates to the 
rights of carriers—the rights of the people under the substan- 
tive laws of the country. If it is proposed broadly to give the 
President the right to set aside any law at any time he sees 
fit, then we are engaged in idle pastime here in passing a law 
and writing rules and regulations into it, because all that we 
would need to do would be to say that the President is. hereby 
authorized to take over the railroads and to manage them for 
the benetit of the country. I have no doubt he would do it 
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to the very best of his ability, and perhaps hé would do it better 
than it will be done with any interference, but surely we do not 
mean to write the law in that form. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the query of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is answered by the act of August 
29, 1916, under which the President assumed control of these 
systems. That act recites: 

The President in time of war is empowcred through the Seeretary 
of War to take and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation or any rt thereof, and to utilize the same to the 
exclusion, as far as may necessary, of all other traffic thereon for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable. 2 

Of course this bill, if it becomes enacted into law, is sup- 
plementary to and not a repeal of the act of August 29, 1916. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the power given to the Presi- 
dent is tremendous; but I simply want to remind the Senator 
from Georgia of the fact that if these words are stricken out 
the whole section will have to be rewritten. We have no law, 
either statute or common law, applicable to the Government 
operation of a railway system. None of the laws we have now 
relating to the regulation of these systems would be applicable 
at all, 

Section 10 brought forward and made applicable the existing 
law which pertains to carriers operating property of this sort: 
and the committee sought to supersede or put over these laws 
the order of the President if it should become necessary. Now, 
I should like to see that authority limited; but it is perfectly 
apparent that if we should strike out the words “by order of 
the President“ and allow the remaining part of the section to 
stand we would have a perfectly unwerkable statute. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, I am perfectly 
aware that the position taken by the Senator from Iowa is 
the correct one unless we then go to work and define in the 
bill just what powers shall be granted the President, just to 
what extent we do modify the law; and, as he intimates, it 
will be necessary to rewrite in this bill what modification of 
the Jaws we propose shall be put at his disposal. As a matter 
of course it is a tremendous grant of power, and that was one 
reason why the committee insisted that it should be limited to 
the war period; that these powers, so necessary for the proper 
prosecution of the war, we must of necessity grant and leave 
the responsibility for their wise execution upon those to whom 
we grant them. It is our duty in the premises to grant them. 
When we have done that we have discharged our obligation, 
and the obligation for the wise use of them rests upon those 
who, in the very nature of the case, are those responsible for 
their execution. 

The statement of the Senator from Arkansas and the state- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa make it clear to me that unless 
we leave these words in the bill we might as well have no 
Federal control, so far as the objects and purposes for which 
the bill is written are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, Mr. President, the President 
is now operating the roads under the act of 1916. Everything 
is being done now that ought to be done under the act of 1916. 
Now, let us go a step further. ; 

Section 8 provides: 

That the President . any of the powers herein and hereto- 
fore granted him with tion to Federal control through such agencies 
as he may determine. 

That absolutely preserves all the power needed by the Presi- 
dent for their operation. 

Again, section 9 declares: 

That nothing berein contained shall be construed as modifying or 
restricting the powers heretofore conferred upon the President to take 
possession and assume control of any or all systems of transportation; 
and the President, in addition to the powers conferred by this act, shall 


have, and ts hereby given, such other and further powers necessary or 
appropriate to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore conferred, 


But the Senator from Arkansas says that he must pool the 
roads and that it is necessary by order to set aside the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Why, when we authorize their operation by a 
single agency as one road they are already pooled. When we 
put them all tegether ourselves and authorize the President to 
operate them, or rather to have them operated, the pooling is 
complete. It requires no further legislation to accomplish it, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not yield to the Senator. I 
have just a moment. 

Now, let me go just one step further and see what the par- 
ticular provision is to which I object. 

When we come to section 10 it is declared: 


That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as is not 
inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, or any other 
net applicable to such Federal control, be subject to all laws and Ha- 
rear as common carriers, whether arising under Federal or State 
statutes, 


We have already suspended many of the State and Federal 
statutes by conferring power on the President to have the rail- 
reads operated as one system. We have waived all the Sher- 
man Antitrust Acts by consolidating the property under a single 
management. We have the right to create priorities of ship- 
ments and to determine the routes without regard to direction 
of shippers. We have furnished the power. It is now being 
exercised. We redeclare the power formerly given as being 
vested in the President and those acting for him, and such inci- 
dental power, this bill says, as is necessary. 

This particular section, section 10, has reference to certain 
rights of shippers and private citizens, and it declares that they 
shall remain, except as superseded by this and other acts of 
Congress. Shall we say they shall also be superseded by an 
order of the President? It is not necessary that we should do 
so to enable him to discharge the duties required by this bill; 
and I do not believe in declaring that any Executive enn set 
aside legislative acts intended to guard the rights of the orgi- 
nary citizen. : i 

I object to this provision in part because it may be used by 
employees away from Washington to annoy citizens, but I espe- 
cially object to it beeause it is an abandonment of legislative 
responsibility. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, this illustrates the point 
which I suggested the other day, namely, that Senators who are 
discussing it have not understood the situation. 

This provision was never intended, nor was it ever suggested 
before to my knowledge that the power in this paragraph was 
conferred upon the President to enable him to operate the 
railroads. If this bill is defeated, the operation of the railroads 
taken over by the President would not be affected. It was sim- 
ply a provision to determine the liability of carriers under Fed- 
eral control to suits and to determine what laws shall apply. 
This paragraph has nothing more to do with the operation of 
railroads under Federal control than the preamble of the Con- 
stitution. The power arbitrarily to control the railroads was 
conferred upon the President by the act of August, 1916. This 
bill is not intended to give the power of operation to the Presi- 
dent, but to enable the people who have dealings or differences 
with the railroads to have them settled, and lawfully so. This 
is a railroad pay bill. That is what we intended it for. 

Now, Senators insist that the power to operate the railroads 
by the President depends upon section 10. I called attention to 
this matter on day before yesterday, and have some amendments 
to offer to it if they could only receive consideration. This sim- 
ply shows the confusion which comes out of this bill. This pro- 
vision does not affect the Federal contro) of the railroads, but 
it does attempt to fix the legal status of the people of the coun- 
try who have dealings with railroads under this changed con- 
dition. That is all that part of section 10 is for. although it 
is most imperfectly expressed. It ought to be changed. But 
this doubtfully expressed paragraph has been written into the 
bill and there it must remain. It ought to be clarified. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have only had time to examine 
this bill very casually; but it scems to me, on the face of if, 
that the powers to operate the railroads are conferred by the 
act of 1916. supplemented by this, and powers are given in 
section 9 in the largest possible way. It may be my own lack 
of acumen, but I can not see anything in section 10 except a 
provision to reserve to the American citizen—shipper or others— 
the right of suit which he now has under the laws, and, as the 
bill stands, that right to his day in court, to be set aside by an 
order of the President. I do not see how it could interfere 
with the running of a ear or the routing of a train or anything. 

Section 9 says that the President— 


shall have, and is hereby given, such — and fi 


TS netes- 
sary or appropriate to give effect te 
conferred, 


urther powe 
powers herein and heretofore 


The largest kind of powers. All the ground on which the 
general-welfare clause of the Constitution was interpretated is 
in section 9. ‘This is simply to protect the right of suit on the 
purt of certain American citizens, and I do not think that right 
to a day in court ought to be taken away by an order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosson in the chair}. 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator froin 
Nevada? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to ask a question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts upon that point. Do I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts holds that a eourt should be 
allowed to restrain action under any order ox the President 
in the control of these roads? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there ought to be any power to 
deprive a man of his right to a day in court except by the 
statutes; and I think it is fully covered by the statute of 1916 
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and section 9 of this bill so as not to interfere with the powers 
of the President in the operation of the roads. 

-Mr. PITTMAN. Unless the powers of the President are abso- 
lute in the running of these roads his control would be worse 
than useless, it seems to me; and I believe if the existing laws 
covering the control of the roads are now superior to the order 
of the President in the premises a case could arise in which 
the courts would deny the authority of the President to make 
the order and restrain its operation. 

Mr. LODGE. How is anyone going to get into court to sue 
the United States? i 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not necessarily to sue the United States, 
but they might enjoin an agency from the operation of the act. 

‘Mr. LODGE. A United States agency? Enjoin the United 
States from running a railroad? 

‘Mr. PITTMAN. If you give specific authority in this section 
to enjoin the United States agency, it could be done. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think this applies only to 
suits, as I have said; and I think it is one of those cases of 
running mad over this in the desire to give powers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nevada to examine the language of section 10, to which I call 
attention? It is: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as is not 
inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, * * * 
be subject— 

Now, I am paraphrasing from this point on: 
be subject to liability under statutes or common law in suits brought 
against carriers. 

Is not that the meaning? Has not the Senator overlooked 
the language “is not inconsistent with Federal control”? 

I call his attention to the report of the committee. It reads: 

Section 10 provides that.so far as not inconsistent with Federal 
control each of the carriers shall remain subject to all laws and 
liabilities, J 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I am getting at, Mr. President, is 
this: Do the words “in sọ far as not inconsistent there- 
with” — i 

Mr. REED. With Federal control. 

Mr. PITTMAN (continuing). Mean that it is consistent to 
restrain an order of the President of the United States? 

Mr. REED. Oh, ro. The President controls. We have Fed- 
eral control. The President is the President. Now, just so far 
as is not inconsistent with that control, what? The carriers 
and the people can enforce the labilities which exist at common 
law or under the statutes arising out of their contracts with 
these companies; and I ask the Senator, who always wants to 
be right, to examine that statute and see if that is not the true 
construction of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the matter that I have in 
mind is this: Undoubtedly there is no authority to sue the 
United States unless it is expressly given. Section 10 attempts 
to expressly give that authority. Now, then, if you are going 
to give an express authority to invoke the laws of the country 
against the United States, it should be definite; and I say that 
where you say “in so far as not inconsistent therewith” it is 
not definite. If you are going to give authority to the courts 
to entertain suits against the United States or restrain the 
United States, it should be definite, and I contend that you 
should have in there the words “or with any order of the 
President,“ because it is essential to the control given under 
this act that the President shall have authority to issue orders. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Federal control is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the right of the shipper to route his freight, is it? 
Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then if existing laws remain in force the 
Federal Government could not reroute freight, because the law 
now gives the shipper the right to route the freight. 

That is one illustration. 

Under existing law, the equipment of one road could not be 
used on another against its will, could it? 

: Mr. PITTMAN, No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then under Federal law, with the exist- 
ing laws all remaining in force, the President could not remove 
the equipment of one road to another road where it was neces- 
sary. i i 

That is another illustration, and dozens of them might be 
cited. = 
Mr. PITTMAN. The exception contained in section 10 is a 
reservation against suits and not against the power of the 
President. 


Mr. President, I believe that both of those exceptions to the 
right to sue the United States or bring an action’should be re- 


tained. It is absolutely essential that you except those things 
that are inconsistent with this act. It is also absolutely neces- 
sary that you except from the authority to sue the Govern- 
ment the power to hamper the President of the United States 
in his orders. Both of those Clauses are essential to carrying 
out this act, and I take it that the purpose of the section is to 
grant the power of action against the United States Govern- 
ment, because the United States Government is running these 
roads under the bill. That power is wise, but it should be 
limited. It should be so limited as not to interfere with the 
operation of the roads, and if you are going so to limit it as 
not to interfere with the operation of the roads you have not 
only got to say that it shall not have any power or effect where 
inconsistent with the act, but you have got to go further and 
say it shall have no power or effect where it will interfere with 
the President of the United States in the operation of the roads 
under his order. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am very much in favor 
of the amendment suggested by my colleague. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krsa in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will pardon me. I 
have only five minutes and can not yield. 

I am very much in fayor of the amendment suggested by my 
colleague, and I do not think any Senator who clearly under- 
stood exactly what it seeks to accomplish could possibly oppose 
it. As suggested by the Senator from Nevada, it does not inter- 
fere and can not interfere in the slightest with the operation 
of these railroads by the President; but it does affect, and 
affect seriously, the civil rights of every person in the United 
States who has business relations with these carriers, whether 
those relations are the relations of shipper or of employee or 
whether they are contractual or arise from a tort. 

We have labored in the two Houses of Congress for years to 
pass and perfect the employers’ liability laws, for instance, 
changing the old common-law rule governing suits between the 
employer and the employee, and yet if this were passed, by a 
stroke of his pen the President of the United States could 
destroy those laws that we have built up through years of 
labor for the protection of the employees of railroads in their 
suits against the railroad companies. Now, there is no neces- 
sity whatever to do that. Certain laws of diligence and negli- 
gence relating to the obligation of carriers, both of freight and 
of passengers, are left absolutely in the air—all of them are 
left absolutely in the air and subject to Executive pleasure—if 
we leave in the bill these words that my colleagne wants to 
strike out. In other words, we substitute for a government of 
laws a government not of men but of one man, 

I am not willing myself to go on record in favor of the propo- 
sition that the President of the United States, while he is 
operating these railroads and while he stands in the stead of 
these railroads, in the place of these railroads, shall be allowed 
to abolish at any time the laws of contract, the laws governing 
torts, the laws governing the relations between shippers and 
carriers and between carriers and their employees; and I do 
not think that was the intention of the committee that reported 
this bill. That will be the unfortunate effect of it, however, if 
these words are not stricken out. I think we ought to leave the 
ordinary laws that have governed these carriers for years, while 
their property was in the hands of its owners, still in effect 
while the Government operates them, so far as those laws touch 
the citizen and his rights. No matter who operates these rail- 
roads, whether it is a government or a corporation or a num- 
ber of corporations, the rights of the citizen, when they touch 
the persons controlling and operating these roads, ought to re- 
main unaltered as they are now fixed by law. ‘That, as I 
understand it, is the object of my colleague's motion, which I 
hope may prevail. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me that without 
these words in section 10 the effect of the section with’ those 
words stricken out would be that the carriers would continue 
absolutely subject to all laws and liabilities as comomn carriers, 
whether arising under Federal or State statutes or at common 
law. If they are subject to all laws and liabilities as common 
carriers, whether arising under Federal or State statutes or at 
common law, then they are not under Federal control; you are 
absolutely robbing the statute of all of its virtues so far as the 
protection of the property against suits may be concerned. 

This does not have reference to authorizing suits against the 
Government, but it authorizes suits against the carriers. It 
preserves the right to sue the carrier by any citizen who may 
haye such a right and force it into court according to Federal 
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law and according to statute and accerding to common law. 
It is only where Federal control would be destroyed by such a 
procedure and in such an instance as that, unless you give that 
power somewhere in the President, who stands in the place of 
the carrier when that right is invoked, unless you give the power 
in the President to prevent the taking out of his control abso- 
Iutely the property of the carrier, you have not accomplished 
anything at all by your legislation. You can not preserve to 
the people who have dealings with the carrier, shippers, and 
passengers all the rights they have under Federal law and 
under State law and under common law against the carrier to 
proceed in the State courts or in any other way they may 
proceed and at the same time maintain your Federal control 
of the property, because the exercise of those rights now under 
- the laws as they stand and without this statute might take the 
property absolutely out of the power and control of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator understands that the 
law does not purport to repeal the act of 1916. Does not that 
act invest the President with ample power to operate the rail- 
Ways as may be essential to the prosecution of the war without 

to the provisions of this section? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
that it would be better not to have the section in the bill at all, 
and to stand on the statute of 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, too, an Tur as that is concerncd. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But if you proceed to enact it and provide 
In this statute that this control shall be subject to common law, 
State law, Federal law, then you have nullified the act of 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS, So far as it is not inconsistent with the Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So far as it is not inconsistent with the 
Federal control. That is very indefinite and vague. I do not 
believe that the courts would be empowered to enforce such a 
provision as that. Then the semicolon following the word 
“law” leaves the provision rather unfortunate, it seems to me, 
if you propose to accomplish anything by this act. It goes on 
and says suits may be brought by and against carriers and 
judgment rendered as new provided by law, but unless it could 
be subject to the powers of the President to control these carriers 
in the operation of the road to act as common carriers you have 
not cured that defect. You must leave these words in the 
statute as it is or else you have not Federal control. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have been consulting 
with Senators who have taken part in this matter and I believe 
I can suggest an adjustment. Instead of striking out the words 
“or with any order of the President.“ I move to add the words 
“ authorized by law,” so that the phrase will read: 

Or with any order of the President authorized by law. 

That would permit to stand any order of the President which 
is authorized either by this act or by existing law. It seems to 
me that would meet the view expressed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator think that Congress has 
undertaken to define what orders the President may issue either 
in this act or the act of 1916? Does the Senator think it is 
possible to anticipate the orders which it will be necessary for 
the President to issue in the effective operation of the roads 
under Federal control? The amendment which the Senator 
from Nebraska has suggested, in my opinion, does not help the 
matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The President might issue orders which 
are not authorized by any existing law, either the act of 1916 
or this act, and if he went beyond his power no Senator would 
maintain that those orders should be recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And yet it is also evident that the orders 
of the President so long as they are based upon law, either this 
act or previous acts, should be allowed full recognition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, the au- 
thority given by the act of 1916 and in this act given to the 
President is general. We have not undertaken to define what 
orders the President may issue, because it is impossible for Con- 
gress to anticipate what conditions will arise and what orders 
it will become necessary for him to issue, 

If you put in the language authorized by law,“ it will be 
necessary to write into this act the orders that you want to 
empower the President to issue, and he will have no authority 
to issue any order not expressly authorized by this act. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not see how the Senator can main- 
tain anything of that sort. The President derives his power 
under acts of Congress. Congress does not specify precisely 
which orders he shail issue, but lays down the general control 
of these railread properties for war purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The whole subject matter of railroad op- 
eration and railroad liability is controlled by existing laws— 
State and Federal. These laws are put into effect by this bill. 
Unless we do specifically authorize the President to issue cer- 
tain orders he would have no power to issue any order of im- 
portance, because we make the laws that are already in exist- 
ence, both State and Federal, effective, and they cover the field 
of railroad operations. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], in my opinion, 
was entirely correct in his statement that the insertion of this 
amendment would nullify the effect of Federal control. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Nebraska is a very wise one. Surely the Sen- 
ater from Arkansas does not wish the President to issue orders 
not authorized by law and in violation of taw. 

Ba ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit me to reply to 
at 

Mr. SMITH of Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I certainly do think it may be necessary 
to issue orders not expressly authorized by law, because you 
oe define what orders the President may find it necessary to 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; you can, 

Mr. ROBINSON. When you authorize one, the expression of 
one would exclude the authority to issue other orders. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The expression that they are te be 
5 by law excludes the idea that they shall be lawless 
orders. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator yield to me in that con- 
nection? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It depends on whether this is in my 
time or some one else’s time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is certainly not in my time, because I 
have exhausted my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is in the time of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am perfectly willing to yield. I have 
not anything further to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I repeat the illustration that I used a while 
ago. Under existing Federal law there is no authority for re- 
routing freight. The law relating to the routing of freight by 
shippers would be put into effect by this statute unless you pro- 
vide otherwise. It might be 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator I do not agree 
with him at all. The consolidation of the railreads under a 
single management, in my judgment, climinates any right te 


route freight. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator yield? I am still in the 
time of the Senator from Nebraska. We write here a provision 
that the existing laws shall govern and shall apply. 

Mr. REED. So far as not inconsistent with Federal control, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I am inclined te concur in the 
views of the Senator from Massachusetts. I think section 10 
should be retained in the bill, and I will state briefly my 
reasons. 

The President will operate these railroads through the officials 
and employees and operating forces of the different railroads, 
Manifestly we do not intend that he shall ereate an operating 
force of his own. He will give direction to these roads to operate 
in such and such a manner. Manifestly he will direct them to 
operate in a legal manner, not to violate the rights of the public. 

There are many instances where a railroad may be lawless 
in its operations. The President may direct the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to carry shipments ef supplies from the Pacific coast 
ever to the East, to the seaboard. That does not authorize the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. to perform that work in a lawless 
manner. It does not authorize it to operate in such a manner 
as to destroy the life or property of anybody. In all those cases 
there ought to be a remedy and a relief left to the public. 

All this amendment proposes to do is what it says in respect to 
matters not covered by the orders of the President, either under 
this law or the law of 1916. In all other respects the right of the 
public to relief and to a remedy shall continue to exist. Why 
should they not continue? We have given the President the 
power te operate these roads by this act, but it does not imply 
that the roads shall be operated in a lawless manner, and if 
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they violate the rights of the public why should not the public 
have a right to a remedy in those cases? That is what this 
proposes to do. It proposes to save to the American public all 
their rights and remedies existing by law against the railroads 
so far as they do not interfere with the order and direction of 
the President. Take a passenger train. The President may give 
direction for a passenger train to operate from here to New York. 
That does not give the railroad company through which the op- 
eration is carried authority to operate it in a lawless manner. It 
does not give that train authority to run over a wagon or team 
in a careless and negligent manner. If they proceed to operate 
that train illegally then the company that operates it is liable, 
as it should be liable, to the public. 

So, Mr. President, while this proposed law and the other law 
give the President all the power to operate these trains, whatever 
right the public may have under the general laws, if they are 
not in conflict with the President’s power, is saved to the public. 
Why should we not reserve those rights to the public and leave 
the American citizen to obtain all the remedies possible under 
existing law? It simply. amounts to this, Mr. President, that 
we say by this law that the rights of the American public shall 
not be suspended because of the powers we give the President 
under the law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska is unobjectionable. It does not take 
away any power from the President that he would use. Section 
10 is an exception to this act, Without section 10 there is no 
authority whatever to invoke the law against any act under 
this bill or the act of 1916. In granting the power to interfere 
with the operation of this act by a court you should limit it. 
You limit it in the first place by stating “in so far as not incon- 
sistent with this act.“ In other words, they can bring an action 
so long as it is not inconsistent with Government control. 

Now, it is contended that that is broad enough, and it may 
be broad enough. Why not go further and say that they may 
invoke the aid of a court when not interfering with Government 
control and when not interfering with an order of the President 
in the control of those railroads authorized by law. Certainly 
there can be no objection to it. Certainly if you are going to 
prohibit these suits which are inconsistent with the act you 
will also prohibit these suits when inconsistent with an order 
of the President made under the act. 

It may be contended that the first language covers it, but at 
least it emphasizes the fact that in section 10 we do not intend 
to allow suits to be instituted that will interfere with this 
Government control, and where you repeat the language in the 
form that these suits shall not be instituted in opposition to 
any order of the President made by authority of law you em- 
phasize what you mean and at the same time do not grant the 
President any authority in addition to that which he has by 
virtue of this bill and by act of 1916. I will vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, but if it is lost I will vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, which I 
believe will limit the President’s authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Nebraska if the amendment which he 
tenders is to be treated by him as having been tendered? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood that he formally 
tendered it. I can not accept it, because I have no authority 
to accept it. I move to strike out certain words. He proposes 
to amend those words, and that amendment would be acted 
upon before a motion to strike out. If the amendment is 
adopted I would be very much disposed to withdraw my motion 
to strike out. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Let the Senator withdraw his amendment 
and then accept the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think I have any authority 
to accept the amendment. It is for the Senate alone to say 
whether it will amend the clause. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator withdraws his amendment, 
then the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska stands as 
simply an addition to the language in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It stands if the Senate adopts it. 
If I had the power to do it, I would put it right into the bill now 
and withdraw my amendment, but I have not the power. I 
move to strike out a particular clause. The Senator from 
Nebraska moves to amend that clause. Before the motion to 
strike out can be put, the motion to amend or perfect the clause 
must be acted upon, and the first question for consideration, 
therefore, will be, Shall the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska be adopted? which proposes to make the clause 
read: ; 

Any order of the President authorized by law. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that should satisfy every 
one, because unquestionably it carries the spirit of the act. It 
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carries the power of the act. It carries the authority to the 
President to do, in my opinion, everything which the Senator 
from Arkansas insists that he should have the power to do, but 
it does not give him the power to go beyond the general pur- 
poses of the act and strike down the rights of shippers. I have 
no idea the President would wish to do so. I have no idea the 
Secretary of the Treasury would wish to do so. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the handling of railroads all over the. United States 
special orders will be issued in the name of the President in 
particular localities just as the Food and Fuel Control Directors 
and their assistants have issued special orders in the name of 
the President under the powers we have given the President. 
It is the danger of the man in a locality interfering with the 
right of a citizen; it is that danger, incident to the use of the 
power given to the President by others than the President or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that I feel should cause us to 
et this language to orders of the President in pursuance of 
aw. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I would just like to add one 
word in regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. The words of the amendment conform to the other 
parts of the bill as otherwise expressed. 

Let me call attention briefly to sections 8 and 9 and the ref- 
erence in those two sections to the power conferred upon the 
President. Section 8 provides— 

That the President =. execute any of the powers herein and hereto- 
fore granted him with relation to Federal control through such agenries 
as he may determine, and may fix the reasonable compensation for the 
performance of services in connection therewith; and may utilize the 
personnel and facilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
call upon members of such commission, or any of its employees, or em- 
ployees of any department of the Government for such services as he 
may deem expedient. No such Federal official or employee shall receive 
any additional compensation for such services. 

Now, look at the very general language in section 9: 

Sec. 9. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modify- 
ing or restricting the powers heretofore conferred upon the President 
to take possession and assume control of any or all systems of trans- 
portation; and the President, in addition to the powers conferred by 
this act, shall have, and is hereby given, such other and further 
necessary or appropriate to give effect to the powers herein and hereto- 
fore. conferred. e provisions of this act shall also apply to any 
carriers to which Federal control may be hereafter extended. 

I wonder why we should add unqualifledly the words in sec- 
tion 10 “or with any order of the President,” after he is given 
the power to make any orders to carry into effect any of the 
provisions of this act conferring upon him all these powers. 

I am quite in sympathy with the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrres- 
cock] to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. [Putting 
the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La FoLLETTE’'s nume was called). 
I wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is absent, due to serious illness in his family. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Notwith- 
standing my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr], I have been voting thus far on the bill with 
the committee. I have heard from him to-duy that that is his 
understanding in regard to his pair. I therefore at this time 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Smrmons’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Srammons] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginian [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when Mr. Traswawewr’s name was called), 
The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Trammer] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the Chamber. If present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely rise to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James], occasioned by personal illness. 

Mr. MYERS. On account of the state of health of my col- 
league [Mr. Watsu] he is still detained from attendance in the 
Senate. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey | Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative), I have 


a standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 


owers - 


1918. 
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IMr. Penrose]. I thought he had voted a moment ago. I find 
he has not. I transfer my pair to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srararons] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. Weexs] is absent, and, as I 
stated yesterday, he has a general pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr, JAMES]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH] to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], but with the understand- 
ing that upon the bill and any amendments thereto either is 
privileged to vote in the absence of the other. Therefore I avail 
myself of the opportunity of voting. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (after having voted in the negative). When my 
name was called I voted “ nay,” neglecting to state that I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], Which I transfer to the junior Senator from New York 
IMr. CALDER]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire if the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. OUL- 
BERSON] and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays, 46, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Reed Townsend 
Gore Kenyon Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
Gronna Kirby Smith, Mich, Warren 
Hardwick Lod Smoot 
Hitchcock McCumber Sterling 
Hollis Norris Sutherland 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. New Sherman 
Bankhead Kellogg Nugent Shields 
Beckham Kendrick Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Curtis King Page Smith, Md. 
Fernald Knox Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Lewis Poindexter Stone 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Pomerene Swanson 
Jerry McLean nsde Tillman 
Hale McNary Robinson Williams 
Harding Martin Saulsbury Wolcott 
Henderson Myers Shafroth 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Borah Culberson La Follette Underwood 
Brandegee Fall Owen * Wadsworth 
Broussard France Penrose Walsh 
Calder Gallinger Simmons Watson 
Chamberlain Goff Thompson Weeks 
Colt James Trammell 


So Mr. Hrrenhcock's amendment to the amendment was re- 


jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Santry], 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 6, after the word “ con- 
trol,“ it is proposed to strike out the words “or with any order 
of the President.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
first paragraph of section 10, referring to this subject, and to 
insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
offers an amendment to section 10, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the first para- 
graph of section 10, being all of the language embraced between 
lines 8 and 12, both inclusive, on page 11, and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 

That during the period of Federal control any suit or proceeding (of 
such a character that but for Federal control it could be brought against 
the owner of any railroad or system of transportation and any amount 

d in compromise thereof or in satisfaction of a judgment or decree 
herein char to operating expenses or to railway tax accruals under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission classification of accounts in force 
on mber 27, 1917), may, eet as otherwise provided in this act, 
be instituted against the United States in any court or tribunal which 
would have jurisdiction of such suit or proceeding but for Federal con- 


LVI—159 


trol, and process therein may be served on the same persons and in the 
same manner as would be proper but for Federal control, and subse- 
8 proceedings shall be the same as would be proper but for Federal 
control, 

No process, mesne or final, shall be leyied against any property under 
Federal control, or, in connection with any suit or proceeding that 
may properly be brought against the United States under this section, 
npma any property belo g to the owner of a rallroad or system 
0 tation; but the dent shall, by sie by eng paN e for 
the payment out of the operating revenue deri from Federal con- 
trol or, if that is insufficient, out of the revolving fund of any judg- 
ments or awards, and for the enforcement of any decrees or orders that 
may be rende against the United States in any such suit or pro- 


ng. 

That except as otherwise provided in this act the operating accounts 
and business shall be continued as in a going concern, so that operating 
accounts and claims, which have been deferred in the ordinary course 
of railroad business and which are not paid at the beginning of Federal 
control of a railroad or system of transportation and which are of a 
character properly chargeable to operating expenses, shall be paid out 
of operating income or out of the revolving fund; and on the surrender 
of such railroad or system of transportation it shall be returned subject 
to any operating accounts and claims that may be unpaid, if such ac- 
coon and claims have been deferred in the o; ary course of railroad 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am only going to say a 
word. My understanding of this provision is that it is to take 
care of liabilities for suits, to make provision for them, and to 
provide what laws shall apply. There was no other object in 
mind when this matter was before the committee. 

The provision which I have offered takes care of those cases, 
It will afterwards be determined whether the committee acts 
upon this measure or not, because it is bound to be a controverted 
question. Therefore I offer the amendment as a substitute, and 
I ask to have a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “noes” seem to have it. P 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that proposition. y 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fotrerre’s name was called). 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is detailed from 
the Senate Chamber on account of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was-called). I announce the 
same pair and its transfer as on the former vote and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as before, and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a pair with that Senator, but I trans- 
fer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Sissons] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING. Repeating the announcement relative to my 
pair and its transfer which I made on the previous roll call, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as I made before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
coTt]. I observe that he is absent. I transfer my pair with 
him to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] and will let 
my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Cummins Harding Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Hardwick Norris Smoot 
France Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Reed Townsend 
Gronna nyon Shafroth Vardaman 
- NAYS—44, 
Ashurst Kellogg New Sheppard 
Bankhead Kendrick Nugent Sherman 
Beckham King Overman Shields 
Culberson Kirby Penrose Smith, Ariz, 
rtis Knox Phelan Smith, Md. 
Fernald Lewis Pittman Smith, 8. C, 
Fletcher McCumber Poindexter Stone 
Gerry McKellar Pomerene Sutherland 
e cLean nsde Swanson 
Henderson Martin Robinson Watson 
Hollis Myers Saulsbury Williams 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Borah Gof Nelson Underwood 
Brandegeé ore Owen Wadsworth 
Broussard Hitchcock Simmons Walsh 
Calder ames Smith, Ga. Warren 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak, Sterling Weeks 

olt ones, N. Mex. Thompson Wolcott 

all La Follette Tillman 
Gallinger McNary Trammell 


So Mr, TowNsENnb’s amendment was rejected. 
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Nr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerzar in the chair). 
The E proposed by the Senator from Arkansas will be 
stu 

The Secretary. It ts proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out on page 10 all after the word “ interest,” in line 1, down to 
and including line 6. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, this bill, as I understand it, is 
proposed in order that the President may carry out more effi- 
ciently the Federal control of the railroads that has been as- 
sumed under the authority of the act passed in 1916. I have 
heard no discussion as to whether or not the act of taking con- 
trol of these railroads was legal. My own opinion has been 
that the President did not take control of the railroads in 
accordance with the authority granted in that act or that 
might necessarily be implied from it. But the passage of this 
bill will of course authorize and ratify the taking of control 
and remedy any possible defect that may exist in that respect. 

However, Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no 
necessity for the Government of the United States now, with 
the Treasury burdened as it has been and as it will be, buying 
and trafficking in securities of impecanious railroads. Gener- 
ally speaking, those railronds which have extended their credit 
and used to a large extent are the ones that will be required 
to use it more, and the President is authorized by this bill to 
take the money of the people out of the Treasury and buy rail- 
road stocks. Under the law as it exists the railroads have 
a right to continue their operations. borrowing money and 
making mortgages. and if the Government should buy bonds 
secured by a second or third mortgage. then we might as effec- 
tually be frozen out in foreclosure and the Government would 
lose its money just as surely as we have lost the money that 
we sent to establish a provisional government in Russia when 
we picked out the wrong faction, 

It seems to me we ought not to go into that sort of business 
and that it ought not to be authorized. On that account I 
have presented this amendment. It dees not interfere with 
the railroads going on with the sale of their securities; it only 
refuses to authorize the Government to deal in such securities, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Minneseta? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I beg pardon; I thought the Senator had 
concluded. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is all I have to say about the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas 2 question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask whether the 
Senator construes the language in the first line, on page 10, as 
mandatory upon the President or discretionary? 

Mr. KIRBY. The President may do what I have suggested ; 
he is authorized to de so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But is it a discretion or is it a 
direction? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly it is within his discretion; we do not 
compel him to do it; but I do not think the power ought to be 
granted under which it could be done. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the junior Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the Senator considered, in looking 
over this provision to which the Senator from Minnesota and 
others in the Senate have given such care, what the President 
will do when he purchases the securities, how he would vote 
them, who would vote them, and how they would be represented 
in reference to the railroad? There is not a thing in the bill 
that makes any provision in that regard, but it is all left entirely 
blank. 

Mr. KIRBY. ‘This provision in effect authorizes the Presi- 
dent to deal in stocks and other securities of impecunious and 
bankrupt railroads, and I do not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. it is a well-known fact that 
there are securities of railronds coming due in 1918 and in 
1919—something like $400,000,000 In the next two years. It is 
a fact that it is impossible for the railroads te sell those securi- 
ties on the market on a basis which the Gevernment desires 
them to be sold when the Government is occupying the entire 
field with Government loans, The Secretary of the Treasury 


was very anxious that the power should be given to the Govern- 
ment to take any securities which might be necessary in order 
to render effective Government control, not to make it too ex- 
pensive, and to relieve the conditions of the raitroads. 

Furthermore, it may be necessary for the President to au- 
theorize the extension of a road to some shipbuilding plant or 
other Government enterprise, and some one must finance the 
construction of such lines or the improvements necessary to 
make the Government operation effective. 

This provision of the bill simply authorizes the President to 
take up each case and decide whether the Government out of 
the revolving fund shall temporarily take the securities of the 
railroads. a 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is it not a fact that under the authority grunted 
the President can buy railroad securities out of any fund, with- 
out regard to the revolving fund? 
> — KELLOGG. No; he will buy them out of the revolving 
w 

Mr. KIRBY. That is the question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He will buy them out of the revolving fund 
created for that purpose. $ 

Mr. KIRBY. The bill provides that that fund may be used, 
but it does not necessarily limit the President to the use of 
that fund. He may buy them from other funds, and is author- 
ized so to do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He has no other fund with which he could 
buy securities except the revolving fund which is created for 
that purpose, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the President could not use other funds without special 
authority. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Seyator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator used the word “ temporarily.” 
Is the bill so framed that the President can only make a tempo- 
rary purchase? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The object is to authorize the President to 
make temporary purchases during the period of Government 
operation, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that; but there is nothing in 
the bill to that effect, is there? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not intended by this bill to authorize 
the United States Government to go into the business of speeu- 
lating in railroad securities. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But he might buy all the securities owned 
by the railroads if he wanted to do so, might he not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. But it is impossible with the $500,000,000 
in the revolving fund to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand as to that; but the question 
in my mind is as to whether it is limited to the revolving fund 
and is merely temporary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota will pardon me, it may come to be very permanent 
if the President is authorized to buy the securities and then 
has no power to sell them for less than he paid for them. If 
the market goes down a penny after he has acquired these 
securities, he has got them on his hands and under the law 
ean not sell them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will yield to me again, my attention was attracted by his 
use of the word “temporarily,” and I wanted to know if the 
bill is so tramed that the authority granted would be temporary. 
I should like to see it made temporary. Of course the Govern- 
ment can only hold the railroads in control up to the expiration 
of 18 months following the proclamation of peaee, but in the 
meantime he might purchase the securities and continue to 
hold them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. it is not practicable to re- 
quire the President to sell the securities he acquires under this 

on within a definite time; he may not be able to sell 
them within a fixed time. It is absolutely necessary that the 
President should have some authority to finance extensions and 
to finance securities which are to fall due during the present 
year, for in no other way can we make Government operation 


Certainly he could not. 
Mr. President, may I ask the Sénator a 


effective. 
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So far as concerns any direction as to how the President shall 
vote stocks or what he shall do with bonds, it is impossible to 
meet all conditions which may happen by detailed specifications 


in this bill. I think it is absolutely necessary that the Presi- 
dent should have this power. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I also think he ought to have the power. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota, for whom I have great respect, 
whether he does not think it desirable to so qualify that clause 


that the President must dispose of these securities, even at a 


small Joss, and thus rid the Government of its ownership of 
that kind of property? Suppose, for instance, he acquired 
securities of the New York Central Railroad at par and the 
market should drop to around 993. Under this provision in 
the bill he could not sell a dollar’s worth of the stock he had 
purchased at par. He ought to have that right. It would be 
perhaps less objectionable that he should be permitted to sell 
than that he should continue to hold them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, so far as the Senator from 
Minnesota is concerned he is willing to give the discretion to 
ths. President to s~! the securities he acquires at less than 
par, but we believed that the Congress would desire to limit 
the power of the President to do so. 

It is not probable that the President is going to buy railroad 
stocks. but when a railroad needs money for the purchase of 
new cars or for extensions the President will undoubtedly 
make an arrangement for the issuance of bonds of the railroad 
secured upon its property, and the President will, if necessary, 
buy those bonds from the money in the revolving fund. Secre- 
tary McAdoo expressed his hope that the railroads would be 
able to sell some of their securities or refund some of their 
securities without the Government’s assistance; but if that 
ean not be done then it will become necessary that they should 
be financed to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, my point is this, that I do not want the President 
or the Government to maintain stock values on the exchange 
at the price at which the securities were purchased in order 
that he may let go of the stocks of a railroad corporation. It 
does not look to me as though that were wise. If he can shake 
them off at a small loss, perhaps that would be more desirable 
than that he should continue to hold stock in private or semi- 
private corporations, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will not prevail. It has occurred to everyone who has given any 
study to the subject that one of the very great difficulties which 
we have had in the past few months has been to sell railway 
securities. Many of them have fallen in value from 25 to 
perhaps 35 per cent. 

A year or more ago, when it was found that it was necessary 
to add to the rolling stock of the companies, the railroads had 
very serious difficulty in getting the necessary funds. They 
did, I believe, succeed finally in making arrangements for the 
funds, but they were not able to have either engines or freight 
cars built. Now, if the railroads were not able to do their 
own financing when they had possession and control of the 
property how can we reasonably expect these same railroads 
to finance their properties when they do not have control or 
possession of them? 

I recognize the fact that it is an unwise thing to have the 
Government unnecessarily go into the task of financing rail- 
roads, but we are doing many things now which we would not 
do in normal times; and if these securities are to mature from 
month to month and year to year, and the properties are not 
ir the possession of the railroads, how can we expect them to 
raise the necessary money under war conditions? And is it 
not a wise thing to confer this discretionary power upon the 
Government to aid them? 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from, Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. Would it not be better to provide by law a post- 
ponement of the payment of these obligations, and let the Gov- 
ernment pay the interest, rather than to unload the whole thing 
on the Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, that is a good way 
to depress the price of securities. Of course, we can provide a 
sort of a moratorium here, and we can prevent those who are 
the holders of these securities from collecting them; but is it a 
wise thing now to do it? We may have to do it later. At the 
present time all the surplus money of the country is going into 
subscriptions for Government bonds, for Red Cross funds, and 
for Young Men’s Christian Association funds. The Government 
has preempted the money market; and now, having substantial 


control of that, knowing the vast amount of railway securities 
which are maturing, must we not, as a business proposition, aid 


in taking care of the responsibilities which now rest upon the 


companies? 

The Senator from Minnesota has referred to the fact that 
there are about $200,000,000 of these securities maturing this 
year, $200,000,000 the next year, and, as my memory now serves 
me, more than $400,000,000 the third year. For this reason it 
does seem to me that it would be very unwise if we did not confer 
this power upon the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Kgy]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may the amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. The junior Senator from Arkansas proposes 
the following amendment: 

On page 10, strike out the following words, beginning after the 
word “interest,” in line 1: 


The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of 
such securities at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the cost 
thereof; any sums available from the reyolying fund provided in section 
6 may be used for such purchases. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it would be very unwise 
to adopt this amendment. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee [Mr. Srarmons] yesterday reported to the Senate a bill 
authorizing a corporation to be organized under the provisions 
of the bill to make advances to railroads and all public-utility 
corporations. The $500,000,000 provided in this bill as a. re- 
volving fund is a mere bagatelle compared to what has to be 
advanced, not only to the railroads but to the business concerns 
of this country, in the next year. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr, President——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does not the Senator think that authority is 
granted by the provision that is proposed to be stricken out for 
the President to buy all the securities that he cares to buy, and 
obligate the Government to pay for them, whether this revolving 
fund is big enough to do it or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The revolving fund is not big enough to do it; 
and not only that, but the bill that I have referred to protects 
the Government or its corporation when advances are made on 
securities, not only to the railroads but from other public-utility 
corporations and to the banks of the country, including the 
savings banks of the country. That bill gives all the power that 
could possibly be asked on the part of the Government to finance 
all the institutions of the country. 

I.do not want to take the time of the Senate now to go into 
the details of the bill, but I want to say now that it will not be 
$500,000,000, but it will be billions of dollars, that will have to 
be advanced to the business interests of this country in order 
to carry them over during the duration of this war. The bill 
that was reported yesterday by the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srarasrons] provides a maximum of $4,500,000,000, 
and specific arrangements are made for railroads in paragraph 
(d) of section 6 of the bill. We take care of them, as well as 
the other public utilities. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are so many provisions 
in this bill which I can not reconcile with good legislation that 
my opinion with regard to any particular part of it must not be 
very highly regarded. Nevertheless, I am moved to say this 
with regard to the part of the bill that is sought to be stricken 
out: 

If the Senate had adopted the amendment which I proposed 
relating to compensation this provision would not involve a 
great burden upon the Treasury, for the Government could have 
taken the surplus which, under my amendment, would be paid 
into the Treasury, and it would have been ample to care for 
the maturing obligations of these carriers, in my opinion. But 
the Senate chose to authorize giving to the railway companies 
a compensation that will put in their hands a surplus ample to 
do these things. 

I do not think it possible, after paying to the railway com- 
panies this compensation that we propose, to avoid giving to the 


President the authority to buy railway securities. I would have 


been much better satisfied if the securities had been limited to 
bonds, and had not been extended to stocks; but that probably 
is not a very serious matter, as I can not conceive that the 
President will buy to any great extent the stocks of the railway 
companies. 

For these reasons I find it impossible to support the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is not neces- 
sary for me to go further, except that I should like to say that 
I am of opinion that had the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa prevailed, restricting the roads to the amount to which he 
would have restricted them. I think the. Government would have 
had to buy all of these bonds. I think the persons who held 
them would have thought them practically worthless, and would 
have thrown them on the market, because they would have been 
so restricted. 

But be that as it may, this provision was written into the bill 
to take care of the securities that it was ascertained were likely 
to come on the market during the time of Federal control, and 
to provide, in case their protection was necessary, for the Gov- 
ernment to do it, in order that the immense financial require- 
ments of the country for war purposes should not be embar- 
rassed by these transportation securities being thrown on the 
market at the very time Government securities were to be 
thrown on the market. It was to take care of that condition 
that this provision was written in the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What protection would the Government 
have if those bonds should decline still further after the Govern 
ment purchased them? ° 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The only protection the Gov- 
ernment would have is the protection that all Government secu- 
rities have—the power of the Government back of them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But if the Government bought the bonds 
at a certain price. and the bonds were to depreciate, the Gov- 
ernment then would suffer the loss resulting in the deprecia- 
tion of the bonds, would it not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
would still have the property. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And the loss would be pocketed by the 
people. But maybe that is of no special concern just now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, if any loss should ac- 
erue, I do not anticipate that any great amount would be thrown 
on the market. It'seems to me that under the provisions of this 
bill the very security that is guaranteed by this paragraph will 
take care of itself without this paragraph necessarily being in- 
voked to take care of it. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. KIRBY. This provision does not lessen the guaranteed 
return of profits or dividends, does it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then this is in addition. After the Govern- 
ment guarantees all the returns that the roads have been making 
heretofore. you authorize the Government then to buy these secu- 
rities that may be offered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, that is a part of the 
same principle. If we guarantee and maintain the stability of 
these securities in allowing them to make what they have made 
heretofore, then, if they come on the market, in order to carry 
out the same purpose of stabilizing the market, you must provide 
this or you absolutely nullify the very object for which you 
started out in securing this interest. 

‘Mr. KIRBY. The Government pays the road a dividend for 
the operation of the road. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It allows the road to earn the 
same dividend that it has been earning; and it did that in order 
that the public might know that they would suffer no diminution 
in the value of the securities. 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, when the securities 
mature, if there is difficulty in financing them, we provide that 
they also shall be financed by the Government, 

Mr. KIRBY. But if the Government pays for the operation 
of the road and operates the road, it gets all the service it has 
expected to get without buying the bonds; does it not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Caroiina. But suppose the bonds ma- 
ture? 

Mr. KIRBY. It would not affect the operation of the road, 
if the Government paid for the operation of the road, would it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It would affect the value of 
the bonds, if they were to be thrown on the market, and might 
also affect the sale of Government securities as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
Kinny]. 


Oh, no. The Government 
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Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kellogg min Smoot 
Beckham Kendrick Owen Sterling 
Culberson Kenyon Page Sutherland 
Cummins Phelan Swansen 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Tillman 
France Lewis Robinson Townsend 
Gerry McCumber Saulsbury Trammell 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Hale McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
Harding McNary Sherman W. 
Henderson art in Shields Watson 
Hollis Myers Smith. Ariz. Williams 
Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Mich, 


Mr. CURTIS. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Coit}. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-three Senators are pres- 
ent, a quorum. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirpy]. 

NE GRONNA. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
sta ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SecreETaRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Knv! 
proposes to amend by striking out, on page 10, all after the 
paler paca in line 1, down to and, including line 6, on 
page 10. - 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, . 

Mr, KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating my an- 
nouncement as to transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the, junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote 
* nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement 
as on previous votes. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paired with the senior Benator from 
Kansas [Mr. THompeson]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrnH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Upon this question I desire to vote “ nay.” 
I am informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], with whom I am paired, If he were present would 
also vote “nay.” I therefore feel at liberty to vote, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence on official 
business of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER]. He is paired with the senior Senator from Florida 


IMr. FLETCHER]. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 
The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 58, as fellows: 
YEAS—11, 
Gore Johnson, Cal. Kirb: Townsend 
Hardwick Johnson, S. Dak. Nor: Vardaman 
Hollis Jones, Wash. Thomas 
NAYS—58. 
Ashurst Kell Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kendrick Page Smoot 
Beckham Kenyon Phelan Sterling 
Culberson King Pi Stone 
Cummins Knox Poindexter Sutherland 
Curtis Lewis Pomerene Swanson 
France obinson Tillman 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Gerry McKellar heppard Underwood 
Gronna McLean Sherman Warren 
Hale McNary Shields Watson 
Harding Martin Simmons Williams 
Henderson Myers Smith, Ariz. 0 
Hitchcock New Smith, Md. 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Borah Fall Nelson Thompson 
Brandegee Fernald Overman ‘adsw' 
Broussard cher rose Walsh 
Calder Gallinger Ransdell Weeks 
Chamberlain 
Colt James Saulsbury 
Dillingham La Follette th, 


So Mr. KInnxv's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. It is proposed to amend section 1 by adding 
thereto the following: z 

Providéd further, That every railroad not owned, controlled, nor 
operated by another carrier company, and which has heretofore com- 

ed for traffic with a railroad, or railroads, of which the President has 

ken the possession, use. and control, shall be held and considered as 
within Federal control.“ as herein defined, and shall be entitled to the 
benefit of all the provisions of this act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is obvious that the amend- 
ment just read presents one of the exceedingly important ques- 
tions which arise out of this legislation. We do not know what 
railroads have been taken over. As I remarked the other day, 
there has been. so far as we are informed, no definite or specific 
action on the part of the Director General in determining just 
what roads have been taken over. 

There are in this country a great many small, independent, 
short-iine ronds. None of them are very prosperous. They 
have been built in order to give the communities which they 
serve such relief as competition with the trunk lines or systems 
may afford. They depend for their existence upon the activity 
and the vigilance of the officers or agents of the line in soliciting 
business. They could not exist at all in all probability if it were 
not for that part of the interstate- commerce law which gives to 
shippers the fight to route the freight which they offer for 
transportation. That right has been taken away; that part 
of the law has been repented; and the President or the Director 
General now assumes, as I think he may lawfully assume, the 
authority to divert traffic wherever it seems best for him to 
divert it. 

I can not enter into the evidence which was laid before the 
committee at very great length and with absolute conclusive- 
ness, but the consequence of taking over the trunk lines, com- 
petitors of the short lines, will be to destroy them. They have 
already suffered such embarrassment that bankruptcy stares 
them in the face. 

We are proposing to finance the railroads which have been 
taken over, and you can imagine what opportunity the short- 
line independent roads will have to finance themselves or aid 
or better themselves in any way when every market for their 
securities will have been foreclosed through Government com- 
petition. 

Now, we have taken over these railroads upon the assumption 
that we ought to unify the transportation systems of the United 
States. We have taken them over upon the assumption that 
the old laws of competition are no longer to be regarded—that 
is, during the war. We are entering on an effort to consolidate 
the energies of all railroads, so that they can be used with the 
utmost competency as a whole, and yet the short lines are not 
to be taken over, because we were advised in the hearings that 
many of them would not be taken over, although it was im- 
possible to tell just which of them would be taken over and 
which would not, but we were left under the impression, and 
I think a fair impression, that a very few of them would be 
taken over. 

Mr. President, if we undertake the operation of these great 
lines without giving the short-line independent roads—competi- 
tive roads—the benefits of this Lill we will drive all of them into 
insolvency, and when the period of Federal contro! shall have 
passed the great railroads of this country will be able to absorb 
the small ones at whatever cost it may deem wise for the great 
lines to give the smaller ones. 

a hope that the amendment to the amendment may pre- 
vail. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, this matter 
was gone into pretty thoroughly in the committee. I think the 
Senate should know that when the proponents of the bill, the 
representatives of the administration, first came before us the 
question was asked, “ What part of the railroad system of this 
country would be taken over?“ The reply was that it was 
understood that all the roads, possibly going so far as little 
private logging roads, might under the terms of the bill be con- 
sidered as a part of the system. 

Be that as it may, the object and purpose of the bill is that 
the Government of this country shall avail itself of the trans- 
portation facilities. These roads have been built up under the 
competitive system. As the Senator from Iowa says, they are 
independent; they are competitive. It is needless for me to 
offer an illustration to show that that is true. In common 
justice, in fairness to the carriers of this country, and to the 
people whom the carriers serve, I think the roads that the Sena- 
tor describes should be incorporated in the bill. ; 

You can not caleulate the value of a road by the amount of 
money that is invested In it. You ean not calculate the value 
of a road by the earnings it makes. The only way you can 
calculate the benefit of the railroads to the people ‘to-day is 
from a comparison with other means of transportation and com- 


munication. I had a little experience that gave me a keen ap- 
preciation of the value of railroads when I rode’ 30 miles on 
a train to reach a certain point, which point was 15 miles away 
from any railroad station. I paid a little less than a dollar. I 
went 30 miles. I saved money. I saved time. I was as fresh 
when I got off the train as when I got on it. I paid $5 for a 
private conveyance to take me, in two hours, over the 15 miles 
that I had to go by private conveyance. 

I use that as an illustration to show that the people of the 
community in the transportation of their goods are entitled to 
the same fair consideration as those who are contiguous to the 
great trunk lines bear to the points at which the smaller lines 
eonverge and which would not exist were it not for the small 
lines. 

I think the road described by the Senator from Iowa ought 
to be incorporated in this bill and be taken eare of for the benefit 
of the public. j 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. The State of North Carolina is known to be quite 
a manufacturing State. There are many little manufacturing 
towns which were discriminated against by exorbitant freight 
charges and relief could not be had from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. : 

On the eastern side of my State is the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, a great trunk line, running through the entire State; 
on the west and in the Piedmont section of the State is the 
Southern Railroad; and in the central part of the State is the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. The people took the matter in 
their own hands and built from 20 to 30 short-line railronds, 
connecting these little towns with the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Southern, and the Seaboard Air Line so that they could secure 
competitive rates. 2 z 

North Carolinn has been discriminated against because it 
was in a classification district south of Virginia and the State 
suffered from exorbitant rates. These little short-line railroads 
have given lower rates. It is the only way they can get them. 
They could not get it through the commission. By this means 
our people have been able to get cheaper rates and have built 
up wonderful little towns, manufacturing towns, and made our 
State. prosperous and rich. ; 

Giving the power to change the routing, and give these roads 
no freight, bankruptey will be the result, and there no longer 
will be any short-line roads. Competitive lines and the people 
will be in the hands of the great trunk lines and will be robbed 
by higher freight rates. They will all be bankrupt. In my 
State one railroad was built by a half dozen men who advanced 
the money themselves. They put in all the money and built a 
railroad for the purpose of getting cheaper rates. If you do 
not take over these short-line railroads, they will be bankrupt 
by act of their own Government, and I am sure the Government 
does not want to bankrupt these small lines. 

I think it is the duty of the Senate to adopt this amendment. 
In fact in the House of Representatives the committee itself has 
adopted an amendment which probably does not go as far as this, 
but an amendment which I think will pass the House. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Or, rather, may I be permitted to make a 
suggestion to the Senator? If the Government takes over these 
roads in order to save the roads, is there not a likelihood of 
bankrupting the Government? I am more interested in pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government than I am in looking 
after the private pecuniary welfare of the railroads. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. Not at all, Mr. President; if we route the 
freight over roads like the trunk lines have ‘been doing the 


-roads will make money, as they have been doing. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought this bill was for the purpose of 
taking over the railroads to enable the President to successfully 
conduct this war and carry the commerce of the Nation. I hud 
no idea anyone had in mind that it was dene with a view of 
promoting the interest of a private enterprise or protecting pri- 
vate property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nor destroy it, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] suggests to me. It is not intended that the 
Government should destroy this property that the people have 
‘built up. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is trying to destroy the oil locations uf our 
citizens, and I am afraid it may succeed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I wish to say but a word 
in support of this proposition. There is no one who is going 
to vote on this bill who doubts, or not many at least who doubt. 
but what the real reason back of this legislation is the financial 
situation in which these railroads will find themselves on account 
of the condition of the money market and the Government neces- 
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sity to float loans. That being true in spite of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], and he seems 


. to be the only man who is doubtful on the point—that being true, 


I want to ask the Senate if it is fair and just to extend this 
financial help for a limited period to all great and rich and 
powerful railroads and deny it to the weak and small and the 
poorer railroad. If the Pennsylvania System, for instance, or 
the Great Northern, or the Northern Pacific, or the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul could not get money in the condition of 
the money market that we expect the money market to be in it 
is practically certain that these smaller lines could not. You 
leave them to inevitable ruin, you send them to their death unless 
you do this thing, because none of the other remedies that might 
be adopted to relieve the railroads, of course, will be adopted 
if this plan of Government operation for a limited period pre- 
valls, as it seems likely to prevail. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the object in taking over the roads 
had been primarily that. of protecting the securities, would it 
not have been a much simpler proceeding to have passed an act 
for the protection of the securities instead of taking over the 
roads and operating them? i 

Mr. HARDWICK, Exactly, and that is what I urge the Sen- 
ate to do, and that is the reason why I am not going to vote for 
the bill no matter how you fix it, because it could have been done 
ina much simpler and easier way, and it could yet be done in a 
much easier and simpler way. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can not yield to the Senator under the 
five-minute rule. We are not going to do that if we adopt this 
other plan, and I-do not think any Senator seriously doubts but 
that the financial consideration is the principal consideration 
moving us in this matter. That being true, is the rain to fall 
on the great and small alike? Are we to help the powerful sys- 
tem of trunk lines and deny that same help to smaller and 
weaker and poorer lines? That is the question presented by 
this amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator has announced his deter- 
mination to vote against this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Without charging the Senator with an 
improper motive in this matter, for I know he is incapable of 
such a thing, it occurs to me, since he has announced his unal- 
terable opposition to the bill, that he is trying to make it as 
unpalatable for the balance of us as possible by this amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows better than that. 
That is not a fair suggestion. The Senator from Georgia. al- 
though opposed to this bill, is voting on these amendments 
according to the merits of each one of them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator understands that what I said 
was only in a spirit of jest. I am sure my friend, the able 
Senator, never had a sordid motive in the performance of his 
official duties. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator ought not to make sugges- 
tions of that sort, even in jest. I am voting upon these amend- 
ments squarely on their merits, and if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is voting on the Utopian idea that he is really not help- 


Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 


ing pull the railroad chestnuts out of the fire, I think there is 


a day of awakening coming to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. if I have any time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It simply brings these roads within the 
operations of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It treats them like the others. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The President is empowered to make just 
what agreement he can make respecting the compensation which 
is to be paid for their use. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia that the purpose of the bill is to take care of the rail- 
roads, of course I can not agree. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I understood the Senator to dissent from 
that, and I was wondering whether anyone else in the Senate 
dissented from it or not. = 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is astonishing to me that the Senator 


should make a statement which, it seems to me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia is up. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, is my time up? 


* VICE PRESIDENT. You 
ter. 5 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Then I will start. I[Laugliter. - 

I realize that the taking over by the Government of the rail- 
roads will incidentally yield to them large profits, profits greater 
than they would enjoy if they remained the masters of them- 
selves. But it certainly was not the primary purpose of tak- 
ing the railroads over. My understanding, though it may be 
Utopian in the estimation of some—it is common honesty in 
my judgment—is that the railroads were taken over for the 
purpose of improving transportation facilities, to enable the 
President, as Commander in Chief of the Army, to move men, 
material, munitions of war, and, otherwise improve the com- 
merce of the country, for the purpose of carrying on to a suc- 
cessful issue this war. It is simply and purely a war measure, 
To my way of thinking it is a lamentable fact that railreads 
will profit largely by the assumption of control of them by 
the President. It is one of the hardships the people must 
bear in this emergency, I might add, however regretfully, with 
the permission of Congress. I have voted to limit these profits, 
and I shall continue to support any measure that may be intro- 
duced that will hold down the profits to the level of just com- 
pensation. I think to secure the railroads normal profits in 
these abnormal times, while other branches of trade and busi- 
hess people are making sacrifices, borders on to disloyalty to 
the great masses of the people who fight the battles of the Na- 
tion, and whose toil produces the food and material that clothes 
and feeds the world. I repeat, Mr. President, that it can not 
be the primary purpose of this measure to benefit the railroads, 
To use a public function such as this bill creates to promote 
the interest of a private corporation would be disloyalty to 
this Government. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Senator states his own pur- 
pose, but 

I think there are a great many other purposes the Senator 
is not acquainted with that may be moving. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That may be very true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator himself can not deny, 
whatever the purpose, that that is one of the primary objects 
of the bill anyhow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the statement as to the object 
of the bill, but does not the Senator know it is just as necessary 
to mobilize the life and strength of the food producers of the 
country as the ammunition makers? Does not the Senntor 
know it is just as necessary to maintain these roads in their 
full operation in order that we may produce as wuch as pos- 
sible as it is to make guns or to make powder? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That may be true, Mr. President, but we 
must indulge in the presumption that the President. the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, has thoroughiy cunvassed all of 
these questions and reached the conclusion, after consultation 
with those in authority about him, that the short-line railroads 
should not be taken over. We must depend upon the Presi- 
dent’s judgment in this emergency as’ well us leave many mat- 
ters to his discretion. I am not of those who believe him 
inerrant, but I think he is a man of extraordinary learning, 
greut determination, and as he is the constitutional head of 
the Army we must leave some things to him to do which we 
can not do as the Congress. I am in no way antagonistic to 
the interests of short lines of railroads and I regret the straits 
in which conditions place them. If they are needed in conduct- 
ing this war, they ought to be taken over, and doubtless will be. 
But up to this time the President has not done so. He evi- 
dently deems it unnecessary. But aside from all that, Mr. 
President, I want to say that if the purpose of this amendment 
is to take care of the financial interests of short lines of rail- 
roads rather than to serve the public. of course I can uot sub- 
scribe to such a theory. It seems to me indefensible. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course I think the Sen- 
ate understands that if this amendment is adopted it wili com- 
pel the taking over of all short-line roads. It speaks of roads 
competing for traffic. I would have liked the amendment very 
much better If it read the President is hereby compelled to take 
over all short lines, As this is phrased, it will be very difficult 
to find a short line anywhere that does not compete to some 
extent with some other line, and therefore it could be taken 
over, and would have to be taken over, under the proposed 
amendment. 

Senators have attempted to distinguish here between great 
systems and small lines. It is a favorite nuthod of argument 


have not started yet. [Laugh- 
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sometimes with some people to try to distinguish between the 
great and the small for the purpose of casting reflection upon 
a bill that may be up for consideration before the Senate. Un- 
der the bill as it is framed the great systems and the small lines 
are treated alike. There is no distinetion, The proposed 
amendment makes favorites of the small or short lines, and 
requires them to be taken over, but it does not require the taking 
over of the larger lines. 

I recognize the part that the small lines play in our civilization, 
and I want to see them cared for when they are deserving. But 
let me illustrate what this amendment means. A distinguished 
lawyer from the State of Georgin came before the committee, 
who was insisting that all these lines should be taken over. I 
put the question to him if a road had an interest-accruing ac- 
count of $500,000 annually, and it was earning only $250,000 
to apply on interest account, would you want the Government 
to take over that road and pay the whole amount of the interest? 
Why, certainly, he said, because if the Government did not do 
that the road would go into the hands of a receiver. 

I want Senators to bear in mind, when they are voting upon 
this question, that it means upon the Government is placed the 
burden of taking over every bankrupt road in the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. It means that every company that has 
two streaks of rust and bales of bonds outstanding must be 
taken over. The committee bill leaves it to the discretion of the 
President to say what lines shall be taken over, and I am will- 
ing to trust the welfare of the deserving small roads to the 
President, as well as the welfare of the great ones. I yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. x 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator this question. We are 
also leaving to the President the authority to agree upon com- 
pensation, He need not agree with these roađs for a compen- 
sation too great, and if they are two streaks of rust and serve 
no useful purpose their compensation would then be very 
nominal. . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has very in- 
tense feelings upon this subject. I have not designated all 
these short roads, as the Senator would indicate by his state- 
ment. I have distinguished between the deserving and the unde- 
serving. It is for that reason that I shall vote against this 
amendment, at the same time believing and hoping that the 
most of these short lines will be taken care of by the Govern- 
ment. But I do not propose by my vote to tell the President to 
take over some roads that have been promoted by some people 
who know more about getting money from the public than they 
do about operating railroads. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I certainly would not stand 
before the Senate and ask the Government of the United States 
to protect any railroad that was not more than paying ex- 
penses to-day. The reason why I am in favor of this amend- 
ment is because the short-line railroads of the United States 

are on a paying basis to-day. The short-line railroads of the 
United States are the ones that are reaching out into all parts 
of the country, and are the means of developing new homes 
and building up new towns and cities. The short-line railroads 
of to-day are financed largely by local money, and if not inter- 
fered with will have no trouble in the future. The Government 
now steps in and monopolizes the money market. Its require- 
ment closes the money market to borrowers and prevents 
the short-line railroad from securing additional money fcr ex- 
tensions—which I have no objection to at all, for in a time 
of war I believe that ought to be done, and if the financial bill 
that was reported yesterday is passed it will be done—but pre- 
vents the refunding of the roads’ standing bond obligations. 

1 know of one short-line railroad whose bonds will fall due 
on the ist day of April of this year. Most of those bonds are 
held by local people, and the holders of the bonds have notified 
the railroad people that they do not know whether they dare 
carry the bonds longer. The bonds are falling due. The roads 
will have to refund them or fail. The present holders do not 
know whether they dare invest their money in such bonds again, 
for the reason that there is power in the hands of one man in 
the United States to say that there shall not be one pound of 
freight carried over the road that enters into interstate commerce. 
This could be done; and the man who has invested his money 
in the bonds to build the road and who has seen the road grow 
and actually become a financial success, under the power that 
is granted in this bill will not know whether the limit of that 
power will be exercised or not. 

I do not expect Secretary McAdoo, the Director of Railroads, 
to issue an order of that kind against any road in the United 
States; I know he has no such motive in view; but we do not 
know what circumstances are going to arise, nor does the holder 


of the bonds know what is going to happen, so he more than 
likely will refuse to buy the bonds. 

‘Therefore, Mr. President, it does seem to me that if we are 
going to protect railroads at all we ought to protect the ones 
that need it for their existence as much or more than the great 
systems of roads in the United States. The short-line roads have 
been feeders for the larger roads. They haul freight in many 
cases direct from the farm and delivered it in carloads or less 
than carloads to the main trunk line. 

I want to say, Mr. President, if conditions are to remain just 
as they are to-day, and these short-line railroads are not recog- 
nized, when the bonds fall due they can not refund them under 
the conditions of the money market, and they will be in the hands 
of a receiver; and what will be the result? When in the hands 
of a receiver and a forced sale is the result, we will find the 
short lines controlled by the larger railroads of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment as I understand it, but I should like to ask the 
author of it a question. I wish to know whether or not this 
amendment, if adopted, would require the Director General to 
take over the New Orleans Belt Line Railroad? That is a road 
which serves every railroad entering the city of New Orleans. 
It has about 70 miles, with main trunk and sidings, and I do 
not understand that it operates with any other road, but it is 
a public utility for the use of the roads entering the city. I 
simply wish to know whether the Government would be com- 
pelled under the terms of this agreement to take it over and 
handle it as it is now handling other roads in the country? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The utility referred to by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] very clearly would not come within 
the amendment which I have proposed any more than a terminal 
company would come within the amendment. The word “ com- 
petitive” was used for a purpose, and if the public-utility com- 
pany did not compete for traffic with other trunk lines that were 
taken possession of by the President, it would not be within the 
operation of the amendment. \ 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, that is the way I understood 
it, and I am glad to have that explanation from the Senator, be- 
cause I should very much dislike to have that big public utility 
there taken over, It is doing for that community exactly what 
the Director General is trying to do for the railroads of the 
United States. It is unifying all the roads so that when we 
get their service they all serve on terms of absolute equality. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment should not be favorably considered. If the purpose in 
taking over the railroads was to benefit the Government, and 
not for the benefit of the railroads, we ought to limit the right 
to take them over to such roads as are necessary to serve the 
purposes of the Government—to transport the soldiers, the mu- 
nitions, the equipment, and the supplies of the Government 
which are necessary to be transported. That is all the service 
We ought to be required to pay for in taking over these roads 
in the first instance, it seems to me. 

We have agreed upon this method of compensation for the 
roads taken over and now, since it is necessary only to use 
certain trunk lines and certain short lines together, in order to 
carry out the Government purpose, that is as far as we ought to 
go. It seems to me that we ought to stand by and help to pro- 
tect the Government here, rather than to go further, and 
spread out, to protect the railronds at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. If it were a question of owning the railroads, of the 
Government taking over and operating the railroads to sub- 
serve the public convenience and to protect the public against 
extortionate charges and rates, it might be well to consider this 
other matter proposed by the amendment; but it seems to me 
that it ought not to be done now. Let the President take over 
only such roads as are necessary for this war purpose; and let 
us pay whatever ought to be paid for that service, and no 
more. It is time we came to the rescue of the Government, it 
seems to me; and I do not think this amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I realize that something can 
be said on both sides of this question. I merely wish to state 
my position upon it. I am not willing to vote to compel the 
President to take over practically every line of road in the 
country. I believe that nearly every road in the country will 
come under the description of “competitive roads” and will 
be taken over, and that the Director General or the President 
will have to make an agreement with each one or they will be 
remitted to court to sue the Government for reasonable com- 
pensation. While some injury may be done to some lines of 
road, I am not yet ready to vote to give every one of them a 
right to go into court to sue the Government for compensation. 
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Mr. McKELLAR.’ Mr. President, I very much hope that this 
amendment will be adopted on two grounds: First, on the 
ground that these independent short-line roads are important to 
the Government. Many of these railroads are very necessary 
to the Government. For ins{ance, a great many of them are 
coal roads, running for a short distance into coal territory, and 
surely nothing is more important to the Government than is a 
bountiful supply of coal, as we all know. We ought not to take 
any position about this matter which does not provide that 
short-line roads running into coal territory, for instance, shall 
be utilized by the Government. Our recent experience about 
coal indicates that it is absolutely necessary for the Govern- 
ment to have every coal-using railroad in the country, whether 
it is a long-line or a short-line road, whether it is a great trunk 
line or an independent short line. 

In the next place, this amendment ought to be agreed to 
because it is absolutely fair. As reasonable men, as men of 
business, we all know that unless some arrangement is made to 
finance these short-line roads, after this bill has passed they 
can not meet their obligations or maintain their credit, and they 
will go into the hands of receivers. I think that would be bad 
for the whole country. I think it would not only be bad for the 
roads themselves—unjust and unfair to these short-line roads— 
but it would be unfair to the public and to the Government. It 
ought not to be countenanced. I believe that this amendment 
ought to be adopted, and I am going to vote for it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if it is not a fact that under the finance bill, which is to 
be reported to the Senate I understand very soon, the Govern- 
ment may aid the financing of any institution in this country 
when it is necessary to do so? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course, under some other bill we 
might provide for that; we might provide for a great many 
things in the future. But what we are doing now is providing 
for the passage of a fair and just and effective railroad bill. 
The amendment is pertinent to this very bill, and the question 
ought to be decided at the same time that we decide the ques- 
tions arising about the other great lines of railroad. We ought 
to take care of the Government in using short-line competitive 
railroads necessary to the Government, just as we do in using 
the great railroad systems of the country. It may be too late 
to save these short lines from bankruptcy if we delay. They 
mity all be put in the hands of receivers and then gobbled up 
by the great Government-favored systems if we do not provide for 
them now. We should be as fair to the small ones as we are 
to the great ones. I sincerely hope that the amendment will be 
adopted now and that it will not be put off until some future 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as has been said by one Sen- 
ator, practically all of these short-line roads have been paying 
properties. The fact that they have been paying properties has 
grown out of two circumstances: One, under the competitive 
system under which they were built, the right of every shipper 
to route his freight; secondly, the traffic arrangements between 
these short lines and the through lines which they serve and 
with which they connect. 

If we take away from them the routing privilege and take 
away from them the traffic arrangements which they have 
made—and they would never have been built unless they could 
have made such arrangements—then we shall leave those roads 
absolutely helpless. It is not a matter of speculation or theory ; 
it is a matter of absolute certainty that everyone of them must 
cease to be a profit-earning property. 

Talk about their ability to borrow money under those conditions. 
Why, Mr. President, neither under the Federal reserye act nor 
under the war finance-corporation .bill—which has been re- 
ported, and not to be reported, as the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. KELLOGG] said—under neither one of those bills could 
these roads borrow a dollar, because the depreciation of their 
securities would be so great that it would be impossible for them 
to give the requisite security to meet their maturities on the ad- 
vances they would under these conditions have to borrow, if 
they are to remain and continue as going concerns. 

What will be the result of those conditions? Inevitably those 
roads, which are worth -to-day over $1,000,000,000, will go into 
the hands of receivers and become utterly worthless properties. 

Mr. President, of course, the purpose of this is to help the 
Government in the prosecution of the war; but in all of our 
legislation with the same end in view we have not been unmind- 
ful of the private interests which would be affected by the legis- 
lation. When we fixed the price of wheat we were not unmind- 


ful of the interests of the wheat growers of the country; and 
when we come to pass this legislation we ought not to be un- 


mindful of the interest of the owners of these short lines. It is 
not alone the interest of the stockholders in these roads and 
the holders of securities in these roads that will be disastrously 
affected by their exclusion from the provisions of this bill. The 
people of many communities—agricultural communities, towns, 
and cities—will also be disastrously affected. Most of these 
roads were, in the first instance, built through a sparsely settled 
section of country; they develop these communities. 

Along these roads thriving and prosperous towns and cities 
spring into being, agriculture has been stimulated and de- 
veloped. 

There are short roads in my State, upon the line of which 
prosperous towns of three, four, and five thousand people have 
in recent years sprung up, dependent upon them for transporta- 
tion facilities. Destroy such roads and you destroy the means 
of transportation facilities of those people; you destroy these 
towns and cities, and you handicap and weaken the agricul- 
ture of the entire section they traverse. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the taking over of these 
roads will impose any serious burden, if any burden whatsoever, 
upon the Government. In the first place, if the Government 
shall take over these short roads and if it will let them con- 
tinue the present privilege of routing their freight and will con- 
tinue the traffic arrangements they now have with the through 
lines taken over by it with which they connect, they will con- 
tinue upon a profit-earning basis in the future as in the past. 
The Government need not lose a cent, and the communities 
through which they now go will continue to enjoy the same 
benefits of transportation that they now have, and these great 
property interests will be protected and preserved. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to remind the Senator that he 
cut down the price of wheat instead of raising it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but we fixed a price for wheat that 
makes it profitable for every man in this country to raise wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Not by any means. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The price is twice as much as before the 
war in Europe. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the farmers were getting more for 
their wheat at the very time the President fixed the price than 
they have since received. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that was the result of the war. They 
never got such a price for wheat before the war. We fixed the 
price at $2.20 a bushel, and before the war I do not remember in 
all my life to have heard of wheat selling for $2.20, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think all this talk about 
the price of products at this time is somewhat irrelevant. 
Cotton is selling at 30 cents a pound, which is about three times 
its normal price. Wheat is selling at $2.20, which is about 120 
per cent beyond its normal price. I do not see that we lave 
anything to do with that. The demand and supply of the market 
have controlled the price of both products, just as they have 
controlled the price of barley and flax and wool and hundreds 
of other commodities. By the way, every attempt of the United 
States Government to interfere with prices in the markets is 
futile. Whenever you fix a price by governmental regulation you 
do one of two things: You either fix that as a minimum price 
while you are fixing it as a maximum and you enable the pro- 
ducer to speculate upon the consumer, or, upon the other hand, 
your action is ineffectual, and if it is ineffectual you leave it to 
the ordinary speculative market to control the price. 

The world has been full ever since the beginning of time of 
examples of governmental attempts to regulate prices. No gov- 
ernmental attempt to regulate prices has ever been successful; 
no governmental attempt of that sort ever will be successful. 
When you say to a man, “ You have a right to charge $2.20 for 
a bushel of wheat,” that gives him a right to speculate up to the 
extent of $2.20, and if he can find in the market somebody inter- 
ested in reducing the price of wheat it will be reduced; and that 
is the end of that proposition. If you were to attempt to fix the 
price of cotton, for example, at 30 cents, its present price—an 
exorbitant price for all of us, as we recognize—you could not 
do that. The price might be fixed, but it would be fixed inde- 
pendently of you and independently of any legislative command- 
ment of the United States Government. It is fixed inexorably 
by supply and demand. 

There are about a million and a quarter bales of cotton going 
up every year in explosives, What is left is nothing. In the 
old times when a million and a quarter bales of cotton were 
used there was something left in the shape of old clothes; you 
could send them somewhere and have them converted into rags, 
if you could not do anything more; but there was something left. 
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There is nothing left of this million and a quarter bales. Al 
the linters are going up, and about half a million bales of cotton 
besides the linters are going up every year. 

Mr. President, all this attempt on the part of the Government, 
here or elsewhere, to control prices hits itself upon the rocks of 
psychology. You can tell a man what he can sell a thing at but 
you can not tell the man to sell it; and if he does not want to 
sell it, he will not sell it. You can tell a man what to buy a 
thing at but you can not make him buy it. z 

I have stood here and 1 have voted for bill after bill provid- 
ing for the fixing by the Government of all sorts of prices, and 
I did so because I did not want anybody to suspect that. even 
remotely, with my boys and sons-in-law and my nephews in the 
Army, I could object to anything that the administration wanted 
to carry on the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I am very sorry; I have just 
begun. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. _ 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to my puir and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorTH] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
am not certain how he would vote if present, although his col- 
league [Mr. Knox] has voted “ yea” and perhaps he might vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to 
vote. I should vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Broussarp] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as heretofore, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM (after huving voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Then I transfer my pair with that Senator 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CunBerson] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent due to illness in his 
family. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
to my pair and its transfer as on previous votes, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—58. 

Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hollis ew Smith, Ga. 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Mich, 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex, Overman moot 

ernald Jones, Wash. Page Sterling 
Fletcher Kenyon Phelan Stone 

nee Knox Pittman Swanson 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Ransdell Thomas 
Gore Lodge : eed ‘Tillman 
Gronna McCumber Robinson ‘Trammell 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Harding McNary Sherman Wolcott 
Hardwick Martin hields 
Henderson Myers Simmons 
NAYS—14. 
Bankhead King Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gerry Kir Shafroth Watson 
Kellog; Poindexter Townsend 
Kendrick Pomerene Underwood 
NOT VOTING—22, 

Borah Culberson McLean Wadsworth 
Brundegee Fall Owen Walsh 
Broussard Gallinger Penrose Weeks 
Calder Goff Smith, Md. Williams 
Chamberlain James Sutherland 
Colt La Follette Thompson 


So Mr. CuMMINs’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move, on line 3, page 14, to strike out the word 
“eighteen ™ and insert „six.“ I have no desire to discuss the 
amendment, I think the Senate understands it perfectly well, 
but I should like to have the yeas and nays on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secretary. On page 14, section 13, line 3, before the 
word “ months,” it is proposed to strike out “eighteen” and to 
insert “six,” so as to read: 


Sec. 13 That the Federal control of railroads and transportation 
Sraten herein and heretofore provided for shall not continue longer 
than six months after the proclamation of peace terminating the war in 
which the United States is now engaged. 


Mr. LODGE. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. e 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
aguin stated. I am not sure that I caught its full purport. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. = 

The Secretary again stated the amendment of Mr. Lopar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts will not 
be agreed to. This feature of the bill was the subject matter 
of prolonged discussion on yesterday, and it is not my purpose 
to repeat in detail the arguments that I then attempted to muke 
justifying the limitation of 18 months placed in the bill by the 
committee. I do, however, want to state that this feature of 
the bill was the occasion of very sharp differences in the com- 
mittee, resulting in a compromise and the placing of a limita- 
tion of 18 months. It is the opinion of the Director General 
and of others connected with the administration that a shorter 
period than 18 months will certainly not be adequate to afford 
an opportunity for the adjustments which will be necessary be- 
tween the railroads and the Government. Indeed, it is gravely 
doubtful whether 18 months will be long enough. I repeat the 
hope that the limitation of six months will not be placed in the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered on the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair, 
as heretofore announced. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote 
“na y.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. RANSDELL. 
league [Mr. Broussard] on account of illness, 

announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortetre] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness in his family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a standing pair with the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cu.person] and vote 


I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
I ask that this 


“nay.” i 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 47, as follows: 

YEAS—28 
Curtis Hale Kirby Sherman 
Dillingham Harding Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Fernald Hardwick M mber Smith, Mich. 
France Hitchcock McNary Smoot 
Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Nelson Sutherland 
Gallinger Kenyon ew ‘Townsend 
Gronna Page Warren 
- NATS—-17. 

Ashurst Kello; Phelan Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kendrick Pittman Smith, Md. 
Beckham nox Poindexter Smith. S. C. 
Cummins Lewis Pomerene Swanson 
Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Thomas 
Gerry McLean Reed ‘Tillman 
Gore Martin Robinson Trammell 
Henderson Nyen Saulsbury Underwood 

ollis orris Shafroth Watson 
Johnson, Cal Nugent Sheppard Williams 
Johnson, 8. Overman Shields Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex. Owen Simmons 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Borah It La Follette Vardaman 
Brandegee Culberson Penrose Wadsworth 
Broussard 1 Sterling Walsh 
Calder Gof tone Weeks 
Chamberlain James Thompson 


So Mr. LopcE’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word “ eight- 
een” and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ twelve,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Twelve months after the proclamation of peace. y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Sengtor from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired, 
as heretofore announced. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, LODGE (when Mr. WEExKs’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Werxs] is absent, for the reason I have already 
stated. He has a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James]. If my colleague were present, he 
would have voted “yea” on the amendment I offered, and 
would vote “yea” on this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator fro 
Texas [Mr. Curserson], and vote “nay.” : 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 45, as follows: 


YHAS—29. 
Curtis Hardin; McCumber Smoot 
— png Hardwick McNary Sutherland 
Fe id Hitcheock elson Thomas 
Frelinan Jones, Wash. New Torana 
uysen on age arren 
Gallinger ng Sherman 
Gronna Kirby Smith, Ga. 
Hale Lodge Smith, M 
NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Kell Phelan Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Kendrick Pittman Smith, Md. 
Beckham Knox Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Cummins s Pomerene Stone 
Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Swanson 
Gerry McLean Reed Underwood 
re Martin Robinson Watson 
Henderson Myers Saulsbury Wiliams 
Hollis Norris Shafroth Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Nugent Sheppard 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Shields 
Jones, N. Mex. Simmons 
NOT VOTING - 20. 
rah La Follette Trammell 
Brandegee Culberson Penrose Vardaman 
Broussard Fall Sterling Wadsworth 
Calder Goft Thompson Walsh 
Cc ber! James Weeks 


So Mr. Kinc’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment of which I move the adoption. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 15, after the word “made” 
and before the word “the,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“or pending the execution of an agreement,” so that if amended 
it will read: 

That if no such agreement is made, or pending the execution of an 
agreement, 

Also, at the end of line 19, on page 5, it is proposed to insert 
the words “in cases where no agreement is made,” so that if 
amended it will read: 

That if no such agreement is made, or 
agreement, the President may nevertheless pa. 
under Federal control an-annual amount, able in reasonable install- 
ments, not exceeding 90 per cent of the estimated annual amount of just 
compensation, remitting such carrier, in cases where no agreement is 
made, to its legal rights for any balance claimed to the remedies pro- 
vided in section 3 thereof. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, that is simply 
in line with the intention of the paragraph, and I see no objection 
to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware has not been disposed of yet. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator in charge of the bill 
to accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We must get that out of our heads 
at some time. The Senator in charge of the bill does not adopt 
amendments, The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, on page 2, line 18, after 
the word “extensions,” I move to insert the words “and the 
value of such retirements,” which I hope will be acceptable to 
the Senator having charge of the bill, whether that disposes of 
it or not. 


pending the execution of an 
to any carrier while 


Now, Mr. President, just a word. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to just 
a brief statement? That provision, I think, has gone out of the 
bill on an amendment which I presented a day or two ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask what has been substituted for it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a provision was agreed to, 
striking out that part of the compensation based upon sums 
invested in the property during the six-months period ended 
December 31, 1917. A further amendment is required to effec- 
tuate the first amendment, as follows: Strike out all after the 
word “return,” in line 17, page 2, down to and including the 
word “are,” in line 18, and insert the word ” is.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think that affects 
the amendment which I have offered. The standard return and 
the cost of such additions, betterments, or road extensions are 
to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the standard return is all 
that is left in the bill as the basis of compensation. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill makes no provision, as far as I am 
able to ascertain, for a means of determining the cost or value 
of retirements, and it is a very important subject. If there is 
such a provision in the bill, I'should desire 

Mr. ROBINSON. That provision has gone out, and it was 
my oversight in not offering a further amendment to take that 
language out of the provision requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make the finding as to betterments, im- 
provements, and retirements. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the bill contain any provision for ascer- 
taining the value of retirements? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does not. There is no provision in the 
bill basing compensation on retirements now, and therefore 
there is no necessity for ascertaining that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Accepting that statement, Mr. President, I, 
of course, do not insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Colorado, I will state that I will offer the amendment which 
his suggestion has called to my attention as being necessary, 
and which I stated a moment ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. I am satisfied with that state- 
ment. . 

Now, Mr. President, on page 3, I move to strike out all after 
the word “taxes,” on line 7, down to and including the word 
“taxes,” on line 9, and to insert in lieu thereof the words 
“heretofore or hereafter provided by law”; also to strike out 
the words “ Federal or,” on line 14, so that, if amended, the 
clause will read: - 

E such vi 1 - 
— i — ES a de that any Federal taxes hereto 
> Aaa other taxes shall be paid in the manner which is set 
0) — 


That other taxes assessed under any other governmental authority— 


And so forth. 

5 of South Carolina. Mr. President, on what page 

t 

Mr. THOMAS. This is on page 3. 

The bill as it now stands, Mr. President, provides that any 
Federal taxes under the act of October 3, 1917, commonly called 
war taxes, or any amendment thereto, shall be paid by the car- 
rier out of its own funds or shall be charged against or deducted 
from the standard return, and that other taxes assessed under 
Federal authority shall be paid out of the revenues derived 
from railway, operations, and so forth. Now, we are all 
familiar with the fact that the act of 1916, increasing the 
normal income tax, applies to railways as well as other con- 
cerns, and that act has not been repealed by the act of 1917. 
Other taxes, notably a corporation stock tax, are provided in 
that act or the one preceding it, which must be paid by the 
corporation. As this bill stands, the only tax which the rail- 
roads are to pay under it is the war tax imposed under the 
act of 1917; and the Government will pay all the other taxes 
that may be and will be assessed against the roads under other 
laws. Now, that is wrong, and I do not think was intended 
by the committee. Nevertheless, that will be the construction 
placed upon this bill if my amendment is not accepted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the method 


of ascertaining the compensation was to deduct all the taxes, 
add in all the taxes as part of the expense, and they therefore 
would be deducted to ascertain the net operating income which 
we will allow. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the section does not so state. If the 
Senator will permit me, it is expressly provided that the cor- 
poration itself shall, out of its income, pay the war tax under 


1918. 
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the act of Octoher, 1917, and that all other Federal taxes shall 
be paid out of the revenues derived from railway operation. | 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Which means that if the bill stands as it is 
the Government will pay to itself the normal income tax of the 
corporation under the act of 1916 and the corporation-stock tax. 
My amendment is necessary if that is to be prevented, and. of 
course, these companies should pay, out of the enormous com- 


peusation we are to give them, all of the Federal taxes, no mat-, 


ter what their character. that may be assessed against them. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me. I do not care to take this out of his time 

Mr. THOMAS. Unfortunately, that is the ruling of the Chair. 
If it were not for that I would willingly yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When the Senator is through, 
then, I will make an explanation of the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the very fact that a different method of 
payment is provided for the two sets of taxes necessarily indi- 


cates that one comes out of the net profits of the railroads nnd 


the other comes out of the Government before the net profit is 
paid over. It was not intended by the committee, evidently, 
because the proposition is plainly unjust, but that is the necessary 
eonstruction of the section to my mind. Let these corporations 
which we are to so handsomely reward pay all the taxes properly 
ussessable against them 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the object that 
the committee had in view. and which I presume the expert 
lawyers on the committee have worked out. was this: That the 
tax mentioned here, particularly under the act of October 3. 
1917. which is the excess-profits tax, should not be paid as a 
. part of the regular taxes, but should be paid out-of whatever 
returns we give the ronds after deducting all the other ordinary 
taxes. We were going to leave the stockholders and the bond- 
holders to pay that tax. In other words, up to the time that we 
make the compensation we deduct all the ordinary taxes pro- 
vided for by law, except the tax that we impose under the 
act of October 3, 1917. That must continue. and. with whatever 
other war taxes may be placed upon this property, shall be paid 
by those who get the standard return, but before ever you pay 
the standard return you have deducted the ordinary taxes up 
until now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely. 

Mr. SMITH of South Curolina. And when you have deducted 
them, then you require the beneficiaries of this amount to pay 
out af whatever we give them as standard compensation what- 
ever other war taxes may come. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think my construction of this 
law is exactly right. The Government is going to pay its own 
taxes to itself. except the war tax of 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. I may miss the 
Senator's meaning. Before ever we allow them to have any 
standard compensation, we take out the tax, 

Mr. THOMAS. Then why do you not take it all out—the 
taxes under the act of 1917 as well as the others? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The committee was of opinion 
that this excess-profits tax should be taken and put upon those 
who receive the dividends and who hold the bonds. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit a question, why 
should not those who receive the dividends and own the bonds 
pay the income tax assessed under the act of 1916? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They do it. indirectly. 

Mr. THOMAS. 1am unable to perceive how. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The whole object of the 
committee was that this excess-profits tax should rest upon those 
who get the standard return, but that all of the normal standard 
tax should be deducted before ever we allow them the compensa- 
tion. That was my understanding of this proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and uays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired, 
as heretofore announced. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote“ nay. gs 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to state that the Senator from Wiscon- 

sin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent. due to illness in his family. 

Mr, McLEAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 


And will continue to deduct 


The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Cummins Hollis Kenyon Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, Cal. MeCumber Swanson 
Gron Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thomas 
Hardwick Jones, N. Mex. Reed ‘Townsend 
Hitchcock Jones, Wash. Shafroth Vardaman 

NAYS—50. 
Ashurst Kellogg New Shields 
Bankhead Kendrick Nugent Simmons 
Beckham King Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Dillingham Kirby Page Smith, Md. 
Fernald Knox Phelan Smith. Mich. 
France Lewis Pittman Smith. S. C. 
F . Lodge Poindexter Smoot 
Gallinger McKellar Pomerene Underwood 
Gerry McLean Ransdell Warren 
Gore McNary Robinson Watson 
Hale Martin Saulsbor: Wolcott 
Harding Myers Sheppar 
Henderson Nelson Sherman 

NOT VOTING—2 

Borah Culberson Owen Tilman 
Brandegee Fall Penrose Trammeil 
Broussard Fletcher Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Calder FOE Sterling Walsh 
Chamberlain Stone Weeks 
Colt Lat Follette Thompson Williams 


So Mr. THomas’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to reserve the right to offer this amend- 
ment again when the bill comes into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has that right. 

Mr, ROBINSON, I offer now the amendment I referred to 
while the Senator from Colorado had the floor. On page 2, 
line 17, I move to strike out all ‘anguage after the word “re- 
turn,“ down to and including the word “are.” and insert the 
word “is,” so that it will read: “ That standard return Is to be 
ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” As I 
stated while the Senator from Colorado had the floor, this 
amendment is necessary in order to effectuate an amendment 
thut the Senate agreed to the other day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 17 and 18, strike out the 
words “and the cost of such additions, betterments, or road ex- 
tensions are“ and insert the word is,“ so that the sentence 
will read: 

The standard return is to be 11 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the reports, books, and other pertinent data of such 
carrier and certified by it to the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkunsus. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I offer an amendment and call it especially 
to the attention of the chairman of the committee. I ask the 
Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page T, at the end of line 7, insert the 
following words: 

Proceedings in the Court ot Claims under this section shall be given 
precedence and expedited in every practicable way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope that amendment will 
be adopted, because it is right along the line of expediting the 
work on which the bill is drawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS Mr. President, I move that the words“ dur- 
ing the period of Federal control,” in lines 19 and 20. on page 7, 
be stricken out, and that, after the word “compensation,” in 
line 17, on the same page, the words “ or return“ be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 17, after the word “ compen- 
sation,” insert the words “or return,” and, on lines 19 and 20, 
strike out the words “during the period of Federal control,” so 
that, if amended, the proviso will read: 

Provided, That there shall be no tncrease of compensation or return 
for any additions, improvements, or betterments constructed out of or 
purchased by the e ngs for investments or surplus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the claim that the railway companies are 
entitled to an additional return, whether in Federal control or 
after Federal control, upon values which have been created by 
the investment of surplus earned out of the transportation of 
persons or property. As everybody knows, it has been con- 
tended for a long time that when railroad companies carved 
more than enough to pay the expenses of maintenance and oper- 
ation, more than enough to pay the interest on their bonds for 
fixed charges of all kinds and adequate dividends upon their 
capital, any surplus existing after those payments are made, 
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and which are invested in the property of the railway company, 
ought not to be made the basis for increased returns upon capi- 
tal in the future. 

This view was urged before the committee, and the committee 
adopted the view, to the extent of affirming the principles, by 
saying that we should pay no increased compensation for added 
values of this kind during the period of Federal control. My 
amendment simply projects that principle into the future, if 
the roads are ever returned to private ownership and manage- 
ment. If we are to adopt the important principle during Fed- 
eral control the bill already does, how can it be urged that after 
the property is returned to the several railway companies they 
shall be permitted to-earn a return upon values created during 
Federal control out of surplus earnings after the full compensa- 
tion for the capital involved? 

I appeal to the Senate, and especially to the members of the 
committee who are familiar with the whole controversy, not to 
be so inconsistent and illogical as to deny to these railroad com- 
panies additional returns upon these values while in Federal 
control after permitting additional returns or added compensa- 
tion for the same value after the property passes back into 
private operation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to explain to 
the Senate a little more what this amendment means. It 
would prohibit any railroad company having any surplus: on 
hand over and above the dividends it had paid, not fair divi- 
dends. Those dividends might not be more. than 1 or 2 per 
cent. The company might have a surplus on haud now which 
it desired to invest in betterments and improvements, and cer- 
tainly no one can claim that surplus property taken out of 
dividends and which the company determined to put in its 
property instead of giving it out to stockholders should not be 
capital. 

The committee attempted to simply provide a policy as to 
bettermerits and improvements made out of surplus over and 
abeve dividends during Federal control; that that surplus, 
whatever it amounted to over and: above the dividends: which 
they were allowed to pay under this bill, should not be used to 
increase the guaranteed income of the road during the Federal 
control, 

We did not desire to go into the future, after Federal con- 
trol, and to settle a policy for the railroad companies, rather 
leaving all questions to be settled by the Congress before the 
railroads should be turned back. 

There is, of course, much to be said to the effect that where 
a railroad company has paid a reasonable dividend upon its 
value or its stock and bonds surplus over and above that 
amount invested in the property should not be capitalized or 
used as a basis for making rates. But surplus that the com- 
panies now have on hand, a surplus which should have earned 
less than a fair dividend, certainly should be capital to the 
stockholders, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Win the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have but five minutes, and I can not 
yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to advise the Senator that I 
exactly agree with him. I think there ought to be a provision 
for the allowance of reasonable dividends, and the Senator 
from Minnesota knows I intended that. I adopted the lan- 
guage in the bill rather than to offer an independent amend- 
ment of my own. I intend to amend it in that way. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it does seem to me that we 
ought not to prevent the roads from using the surplus’ which 
they now have: on hand or to project any policy into the future 
beyond the Government control. Those policies should be set- 
tled at that time. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I can not. I have only five minutes, and I 
prefer the Senator to use his own time. 

Mr. REED. I want to get light from the Senator. 
get it myself. 

Mr. KELLOGG.. Mr. President, I believe that the amend- 
ment as it exists here goes too far. and certainly the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa goes much too far. I believe that so 
far as it is possible we ought not to undertake in this bill to 
settle the policies of railroad control, railroad management and 
capitalization and what should be capitalized. and what should 
not be capitalized, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in my own time I will ask’ the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 


I can not 


I shall be very glad to answer it. 


Mr. REED. The Senator speaks about the surplus: the rail- 
road may have on hand now that it may desire to invest. Of 


course under the terms of the bill as it js drawn it would’ get no 
return upon those investments during the time of governmental 


control, That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG, No; as the bill is now drawn any surplus on 
hand when the Government took over the road, if they invested 
it, would be the same as their capital, but under the bill as 
drawn any surplus made over and above dividends during the 
Government control can not be used to increase the income of 
the road during the time of that control. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that the latter income he 
has just spoken of is likely to be invested at all during Govern- 
ment control when there is an absolute prohibition against any 
income being paid on it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. There is some question about that, and I 
am not sure of the wisdom of the clause that is in the bill now, 
but certainly it is not wise to go further than that. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me, if the Senator’s contention is 
correct, it is perfectly plain that a road will not be deterred 
from putting its income back into its property by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa, if it put it in the teeth 
of a provision which denied it any return during the period of 
the war or the period of control; that is. for the war, and 
as the bill now stands for 18 months thereafter. It occurs to me 
that the opposition has not very much ground to stand upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. I do net rise to speak ou the 
amendment. I desire to modify the amendment by adding, after 
the word “surplus,” the words “ after allowance for reasonable 
dividends.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated as 
modified. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 17, after the word “ compen» 
sation,” insert the words “ or return,” and, on lines 19 and 20, 
strike out the words “ earned during the period of Federal con- 
trol” and insert “after allowance for reasonable dividends,” so 
that the proviso will read: 


Provided, That there shall be no increase of compensation or return 
for any additions, ge pyar or betterments constructed out of ot 
purchased the earn 
eee Ividends: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend» 
ment of the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I make a like 
announcement as to my pair and the transfer of it, as on the 
former vote, to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
wortH] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have a general pair with’ 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrine], who is absent; 
but I was permitted by him to cast my vote, as I have done, in 
his absence. He also stated that he would vote for the bill on 
its passage, wlienever that may occur. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 49, as follows: 


ngs for investment or surplus after allowance for 


YEAS—21. 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. et Thomas 
Cartis Jones, Wash. Trammell 
Gronna Kenyon Phelan Vardaman 
Hardwick King Reed 
Hollis Kirby Shafroth 
Jolson, Cal. McCumber Sutherland 
. NAYS—49. i 
Ashurst Henderson Nugent Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, S: C. 
Culberson Kellogg Pittman Smoot 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Stone 
Fernald Lewis Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher Ransdell Warren 
France McKellar Robinson Watson 
Frelinghuysen McLean Sh rd Williams 
Gallinger Martin Sherman Wolcott 
ry Myers Shields 
Hale Nelson Simmons 
Harding New Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—24. 
Borah Fall Owen Thompson 
Brandegee Gok Penrose Tillman 
Broussard gore 8 Townsend 
Calder James Smith Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Kendrick Sterling Walsh 
Colt La Follette Swanson Weeks 


So the amendment of Mr. Cumutes was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 
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The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the second para- 
graph of section 10, which begins on page 11, line 13, down to 
and including line 2, on page 12, as amended, and to insert: 

Provided, That with respect to rates, charges, and fares for the 
transportation of persons and property (except troops and Government 
property) the act to regulate commerce approyed February 4, 1887 
and all amendments thereto shall remain in full force and effect, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall continue to exercise all the 
powers conferred in said act; and the President shall have no greater 
FFV 
— — have hereto ore iad under the said act, P 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this amendment presents 
squarely the question that has been more than once suggested 
and debated in the last day or two. Under this amendment the 

jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission as te rates 
and charges for the transportation of persons and property in 
general commerce is preserved unimpaired and untouched, the 
President having absolute power under the previous part of 
the section to dispose of every other question relating to the 
operation and management of railways. The bill as it is, as I 
remarked in my minority report, keeps the promise to the ear 
but breaks it to the hope. It gives the President the right to 
initiate rates, as my amendment does, but it gives him also 
the power to put the new rates instantly into effect, and they 
can only be modified upon the complaint of some interested per- 
son after a hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mark you, I am not impairing or infringing upon the au- 
thority given to the President in any other thing save the fix- 
ing of rates in general commerce, and the difference between 
the amendment I have offered and the bill as it is lies practi- 
cally in two things: First, it will give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to suspend a rate proposed by the carrier 
or by the President; second, it will make it necessary that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall approve the rate, if it 
be an increase over the existing rate, before it goes into effect. 
In that way we may be able, notwithstanding the enormous 

influence of the Executive—an influence which in recent years 
unhappily has embraced the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—notwithstanding that pernicious activity, we may be able 
to preserve some power in the commission. But under the bill 
as it is there is no hope of any practical exercise of power upon 
the part of the commission. 

I want to present the question fairly and fully as to whether 
the Senate desires that in future the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall have the same power over rates which it now 
possesses under the law. Remember, however, when you are 
voting upon it that it does not interfere with the President's 
absolute power in every other respect, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr.. STONE. Does the Senator mean that he wishes the 

Interstate Commerce Commission te retain its present power 
with respect to fixing and adjusting competitive rates? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power to fix or adjust competitive rates so 
far as T know. 

Mr. STONE. I thought where there were questions arising 
between railroads running in different directions—competing 
lines—that it had the power to fix rates? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has the power to fix rates for every rail- 
way company in the country, but it has no power to adjust 
competitive rates, because really there is no such thing as a 
competitive rate; that is to say, which is recognized by the law. 

Mr. STONE. Well, then, does the Senator mean that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must retain the power of 
fixing rates generally? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. I am insisting that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be the tribunal, as heretofore, for 
the establishment of rates for the transportation of property in 
general—not Government property or Government troops. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the amendment which the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumatixs] has presented relates to 
one of the most fiercely contested questions involved in this bill. 
The provision in the bill was the result of a compromise, to 
which I referred yesterday, and gives the President the power 
to initiate rates and put them into effect, subject to the right 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to review them as to 
Justness and reasonableness. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that under Federal control much 
power is necessarily vested in the President. In the first place, 
it has become necessary for the purpose of relieving conges- 
tion in the eastern ports to divert a large volume of traffic to 


South Atlantic and Gulf ports, and it may prove wise to divert 
some even to Pacific ports, This can not be done without a 
quick readjustment of rates between these ports. It may be 
necessary to increase rates to the eastern ports, to discourage 
traffic in that direction, and thus induce it te go to ports less 
congested. It is manifest that there must be a great many 
readjustments of joint rates to accommodate this new move- 
ment of traffic, which would involve long delays if the ordinary 
peace processes before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
respect to the increase of rates.should be followed. 

In the next place, because of war conditions the country is con- 
fronted with the withdrawal of water transportation all along 
the Atlantic coast, and notably from New England points, and 
many essential commodities, such as coal, must now move en- 
tirely by rail. The rail rates were perhaps in many instances 
fixed in order to meet water competition, and the railroads can 
not be made to carry the traffic in all instances without some 
increase in rates. It may become necessary, in the ‘third place, 
in the public interest to increase or reduce rates under many 
circumstances during Federal control, and if the President be 
deprived of this power it will limit him in the effective opera- 
tion of the railroads during this very great emergency. 

Mr. President, Federal control implies a readjustment to some 
extent of the conditions and rates that prevailed during peace. 
There has been already, and there will hereafter be, a great 
diversion of freight, a great rerouting of freight, and to require 
the President to wait until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has gone through its quasi judicial processes and determined 
these questions would be to deprive the Government of the 
benefit of prompt action in the matter of Federal control. 

I maintain that the committee has adopted abent the best 
provision to meet the conflicting views that can be written into 
this bill, and I express the hope that the Senate will defeat the 
amendment and sustain the committee’s provision, which grants 
the minimum authority in the Executive necessary for effective 
Federal control as to the making of rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. OUMMINS]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon the amendment I ask for ‘fhe yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. TROursox] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 24, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Cummins Hitcheock Nelson one 
Curtis Johnson, Cal, New Sutherland 
France Jones, Wash. Norris Thomas 
Gronna Kenyon Reed Trammell 
Hardi Knox Smith, Ga. Va 
ék McNary Smoot ‘Wolcott 
NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Shields 
Bankhead Kellogg verman 
Beckham Kendrick Smith, Ariz, 
Dilin, King Phelan Smith, Md. 
a Kir Smith, Mich, 
Fletcher Lew Poindexter th, S. C. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Swanson 
Gallinger McCumber Ransdell ‘Warren 
Gerry McKellar binson Watson 
Hale McLean Saulsbury 
Henderson Martin Shafroth 
Hollis Myers She 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Borah Fall Penrose Wadsworth 
Brandegee Gof Sherman Walsh 
Broussard Gore Sterling 
jer James Thompson Williams 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. THiman 
La Follette ‘Townsend 
Culberson Owen nderwood 


So Mr. CUstzuxs's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. STONE. In this connection, Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed in the Record a telegram which I send to the desk. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconrp, as follows: 
Kaxsas Crrx, Mo., February 21, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

At a special called meeting this date of the board of directors of tho 
chamber and representative shippers to consider rate-cantrol features 
of railroad bills in Congress, we respectfully urge the amendment and 
enacting of the Senate bill, providing that ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall continue to exercise full control of all rates and 
charges of railroads during Government operation, subject to all provi- 
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sions of-the act to regulate commerce, especially relating to discrimina- 
tory and prejudicial rates and suspension of date effective thereof pend- 


ing public hearing. We make no suggestions as to other features of the 
proposed legislation empowering the 


esident to deal with the carriers 
during the period of the war. 


Tur CHAMBER or COMMERCE OF KaNSas City, Mo., 
C. W. LONSDALE, 
Third Vice President, in Charge of Traffic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to invite 
the attention of the Senator from South Carolina to the pro- 
vision of this bill at pages 9 and 10, section 7, where the Presi- 
dent is given discretionary power to buy certain railroad stocks 
and securities at par, but he has no discretion whatever in sell- 
ing those securities. 

It seems to me that the President should be given some dis- 
cretion in disposing of railroad stocks. He can not dispose of 
them at less than cost, no matter how badly he may want to 
do so. If there is any good reason for thus restricting his power 
to divest the Government of railroad stocks purchased under the 
authority of this bill, I should like to know what the reason is? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
only object that the committee had in view was that when 
these securities were purchased, without making some limita- 
tion as to what should be the price, it might be possible that they 
would lay themselves open to the charge of having disposed of 
them at a sacrifice. I can see the point that the Senator is 
making. In that connection, the provision reads: 

The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of 
such securities at prices not exceeding par. 

Which means that he may purchase at any price 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Less than par. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Less than par; and I do not 
know that there is any valid reason why he may not be allowed 
to sell them under such conditions as would be for the best 
interests of the public in general. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is exactly the point I desire 
to make, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It seems to me that all after the 
word “ desirable,” in line 4, down to the semicolon, ought to be 
stricken out, so that the provision would read: 

The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of 
such securities at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirable. 

That amendment ought to be made. Otherwise we may get 
into the Treasury of the United States millions of dollars’ worth 
of stocks and bonds that we can not get rid of unless the Presi- 

dent goes into the open market and bolsters up that market, To 
make him such an instrument of questionable propriety is be- 
yond belief, 

I therefore move, Mr. President, to strike out the words “at 
prices not less than the cost thereof,” in line 4, on page 10; and 
after what the Senator from South Carolina, in charge of the 
bill, has said about it, I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. The object of 
allowing the President to buy these securities at all is that the 
market is not and will not be in a condition to purchase them. 
If we give the President the power to purchase these securities 
at par and then allow him to sell them at less than par, the 
President could throw these very securities upon the market, 
and that would have a worse effect than if forced upon the mar- 
ket by the roads themselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit an interruption, to throw them upon the market, of 
course, would challenge the discretion and the patriotism of 
the President. I am not doing that; and to make it necessary 
for him to bolster the entire market before he could part with 
these stocks would be a strange thing for the President of the 
United States to undertake. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Government 
of the United States would have to invest any money in these 
securities unless the condition of the money market was such 
as now exists. I think the Government ought to buy the securi- 
ties at par, if it buys them at all, and I do not believe it ought to 
sell them below par, nor should we authorize them to be sold 
below par, because after normal conditions have been restored 
the President can sell these securities at par and perhaps above. 
It does seem to me that they ought not to be sold by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for less than it paid for them, and 
not until financial conditions are normal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Santry]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY, 
the following: 

Provided, That in no case shall the net income—that is, the sum 
8 after deducting for operation, maintenance, taxes, fixed 
charges, interest on funded and unfunded debt and all other items of 

ense according to the system of accounting established by the 


It is proposed to add, at the end of section 1, 


Interstate Commerce Commission—of zor such carrier exceed per 
cent on the par value of its capital stock—eliminating duplications— 
outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1917. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this amendment recalls the 
attention of the Senate to the subject of compensation during 
Federal control. 

The amendment which I offered yesterday, or day before, was 
scientifically correct, so far as its expression was concerned, 
but I believe that a great many Senators failed to comprehend 
its effect upon the bill by reason of the intricacy of the subject. 
I have reduced the matter to its last analysis in the amendment 
which I have just offered, and it is so simple that anyone, no 
matter how unfamiliar with the bookkeeping or system of ac- 
counts established by the commission, can comprehend it. 

It provides that the net income, after the payment of all ex- 
penses of every character, including interest and taxes of every 
kind that can be possibly assessed against the railway company, 
shall not exceed 5 per cent upon the par value of the stock out- 
standing on the 3ist day of December, 1917, that being the day 
upon which we began our new relation to the railway companies. 

I believe that in the emergency through which we are passing 
5 per cent is adequate compensation. I believe that in view of 
the sacrifices and hardships which the American people are 
expected to make and to suffer we ought not to pay these securi- 
ties more than 5 per cent, for then they are closely related in 
value to the bonds which the Government expects. the people to 
take, the proceeds from which will enable us to carry on the war. 

Now, that is my view, but if this amendment is not acceptable 
I intend to offer another providing for 6 per cent. I want to get, 
if I can, the sober, intelligent view of the Senate with regard to 
the dividends that ought to be paid upon the stock of railroad . 
corporations during this war, and I know of no way in which 
to get that view except to ask a vote upon the proposition I 
have made, which strips the subject of all the verbal obscurities 
in whieh the bill itself is couched. 

If no other Senator desires to speak upon the amendment, 
or in any event, Mr. President, I will ask at this time that when 
the vote is taken upon the amendment it shall be by the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to have that matter determined 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I just want 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that this is the 
identical proposition that the Senator from Iowa has offered 
here more than once, and it has been voted down more than once. 
It simply means that he is committing the Government to a. 
policy that has not obtained at any time, at any place, any- 
where, and restricting the roads to an amount sufficient to pay 
a certain rate of interest on their bonds and dividends on their 
stock, and, outside of that, no earnings whatsoever. He knows 
as well as the committee knows that we have had no way to 
ascertain whether or not this would be a just compensation. He 
knows as well as the committee knows that it would rob the 
President of the basis which we hope will be one upon which 
he and the railroads can agree. He knows that rather than sub- 
mit to some arbitrary statutory enactment as the basis upon 
which they will settle, which it is beyond the province of this 
legislature to make, the roads will go into the courts, and the 
precious time that is necessary for us to mobilize and use these 
indispensable resources of our economic life will have passed. 

The Senator knows that this is not the time or the place for 
us to determine the question of the justice of returns to the rail- 
roads. Every man on the floor of the Senate will address him- 
self at the proper time to that question, but this is not the 
proper time, and I do not know why the Senator insists upon 
bringing it up and having it defeated and still bringing it up 
again. He is not detracting from the patriotism of any man 
here by putting us on record as to how we stand on this matter. 
I say here and now that I am willing to bear my share of the 
so-called burden that we are going to pay the railroads, if in 
bearing it we can expedite matters and cause us the more readily 
and easily to win the terrible conflict we are in. But in order 
to save one or two or three million dollars, perhaps, let us not 
jeopardize the whole scheme and throw it all into the courts for 
a mere question of dollars and cents. We are passing this legis- 
lation for the purpose of getting the forces of America mobilized 
as quickly and as powerfully as we may, in order to win this 
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war. We can not sit down and calculate nicely what the ship- 
pers and the railroads are entitled to in a nicely balanced peace- 
time condition. - 

I hope the Senate will vote down the amendment and give the 
President the latitude that this bill gives him, to agree with 
these people who have their money invested in these roads on 
any basis that he can within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, adopting the phraseology of the 
chairman of the committee, it might be said that he knows that 
the adoption of this amendment or any other amendment fixing 
a compensation will not delay the taking over of these rounds 
one second, because the roads have already been taken over. 
It might be further said that he knows perfectly well thut it 
will not unstabilize financial conditions, because the read re- 
fusing to accept the 5 per cent return will surely be a road that 
would hope to get a larger return than 5 per cent by going into 
court: and the road that can fairly hope to have more than 5 
per cent net return is not the kind of road the securities of 
which will in any manner disturb the financial market. 

When we consider the question so often raised to cover every 
defect and every imperfection. that we must do this in order to 
win the war, it will be difficult to understand how keeping rail- 
road companies down to a fair return upon their capital can 
in any way militate against the success of our fortunes on the 
western front or on the high seas. The truth of the matter is 
that as we are drawing this bill we are putting some few re- 
strictions in. we are laying down some rules to be followed, and 
the sole question is, Ought we to provide that no railroad com- 
pany shall receive more than 5 per cent net upon its stock? It 
seems to me that that question ought to be settled upon its 
merits. It does seem to me that an absolute guaranteed return 
of 5 per cent for a period of the war and 18 months thereafter 
would be a condition that most financial institutions of the 
United States and most individuals would like to be assured 
of upon their investments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, neither this 
amendment nor any individual connected with the amendment, 
of course, impugns the patriotism of any Senator upon this floor. 
We recognize the unselfish devotion of those who are upon the 
committee, and the patriotism of all these who have voted with 
the majority. Their patriotism and unselfishness as evinced 
by their action on this bill are far beyond any dispute or any 
cavil of ours whatever. 

This amendment, however—and I trust if it is defeated it will 
be followed with other amendments of a like sort at 6 and 7 
per cent as well—says to the railroad companies of the United 
States in time of war that they shall be paid every dollar of 
expense, every penny of interest that may be due upon any out- 
stunding Indebtedness or outstanding bond, and then that there 
shall be paid to them 5 per cent upon their capital stock. It is 
a sorry compliment to the railroad companies and to the rail- 
road magnates of this land, it is a pitiful tribute to their 
patriotism, that any Senator should insist that that does not, in 
this time of crisis and war, do ample, full, and complete justice 
to them, and to every one of them. 

I can conceive of no rational theory upon which to every 
business in this land a lesser rate should be guaranteed in this 
crisis and to the railroads of the land 5 per cent and more. 

If this amendment be defeated I trust the Senator from Iowa 
will follow it with an amendment allowing the railroad com- 
panies 6 per cent on their capital stock, and then an amendment 
providing for 7 per cent, and let us see just exactly the extent of 
the generosity of Congress to railroad proprietors in time of 
crisis and in time of war, in time of sacrifice of men and of 
women and children in this land, in time of sacrifice of property 
and of blood. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me? 
It is not a question of 5. 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, or 20 per cent. It is a 
question in this bill of leaving it to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent to take what the railroads have earned and reach a basis 
of agreement as to what he will pay them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. On the contrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, In reply—for I have only a minute and a half—I say to 
the Senator from South Carolina he is inaceurate in his state- 
ment. The bill provides the particular mode of compensation. 
The President has stated the mode that he will adopt. The 
Director General has stated his intention, and the intention of 
the Director General and the rate of compensation in the proc- 
lamation by the President are alike. It is the intention to pay 
exactly the rate that is specified in this particular bill, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
those intentions have never been communicated to the commit- 
tee: certanly not to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In answer, Mr. President, I 
say they were communicated in the original proclamation of the 


President. They were stated in his address given to both 
Houses, I am told by the Senator from Iown [Mr. CUMMINS] 
that they were stated by Director General McAdoo in his testi- 
mony before the particular committee. If I am in error in the 
latter statement, I may stand corrected, but the statement has 
never been challenged. They are of record in the proclamation 
of the President and they are of record as well in the Presi- 
dent's address to Congress delivered only a brief period ago; 
they are of record in the proceedings of the committee and of 
record in the bill before us. Whether of record or not, here 
now is submitted that the rate of compensation shall not ex- 
ceed, after all payments of interest, indebtedness, and so forth, 
5 per cent. Hereafter, if this amendment be defeated, the com- 
pensation will be increased to 6 per cent. If that be defented, 
then we offer 7 per cent. Can more be asked of a kindly and 
tender and overgenerous Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was to be the basis on 
which compensation was to be reckoned. The average of three 
years’ net earnings was the basis upon which the agreement was 
to be reached. I will jast call the attention of the Senator 
- one glaring instance in the table given by the Senator from 

owa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
Is there further discussion? If not. the yeas and nays have 
been demanded on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa, Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Agnin announcing 
my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] and transferring that pair to the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CALDER], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], which 
I transfer to the Senator from New York [Mr. Wabswonrn] 
and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yens 19, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Cummins Henderson Kenyon Sutherland 
Curtis Hollis Kirby Thomas 
Gore Johnson, Cal. McNary Trammell 
Gronna Jones, Wash, Norris Vardaman 
Hardwick Kendrick Reed 
NAYS—46. 

Bankhead Kellogg Overman Simmon: 
Beckham Knox Owen Smith, Ariz. 
ee Lewis Page Smith, Md 
Fernald age Phelan Smith, Mich 
Fletcher McCumber Pittman Smith, 
France McKellar Pomerene Smoot 
Frelinghuysen McLean Ransdell Swanson 

Martin Robinson Warren 
Gerry Myers Saulsbury Watson 
Hale Nelson Shafroth Wolcott 
Harding ew Sheppard 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sherman 

NOT VOTING—29, : 

Ashurst Fall Poindexter Underwood 
Borah Got elds Wadsworth 
Brandegee Hitchcock Smith. Ga. Walsh 
Broussard James Sterling Weeks 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Stone Wiliams 
Chamberlain King Thompson 
Colt La Follette Tillman 
Culberson Penrose Townsend 


So Mr. Cusmarmns’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of section 1 the following: 

Provtded, That in no case shall the net income (that is, the sum 
Temaini after deducting for operation, maintenance, taxes, fixed 
charges, Interest In funded and unfunded debt, and all other items of 
expense according to the system of accounting established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) of any such carrier exceed 6 cent on 
the par value of its capinas stock (eliminating duplications) outstand- 
ing on the 31st day of 5 


amendment is precisely in terms like the one just voted upon 
except that it permits a dividend of 6 per cent upon the capital 
stock outstanding on the 31st day of December. It is offered, 
as I shall offer another one, in the hope that we may not close 
this bill with the extravagant compensation now provided re- 
maining in ft. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to cal} the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement on the former vote, I vote * nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
as heretofore announced, and I transfer my pair to the senfor 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn} and vote “nay.” 
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The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 24, nays 45, as follows: j 


YEAS—24. 
Borah Henderson Kenyon Shafroth 
Cummins Hollis King Smith, Mich, 
Curtis Johnson, Cal. Kirby Sutherland 
Gore Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Thomas 
Gronna Jones, Wash. Norris Trammell 
Hardwick Kendrick Reed Vardaman 

NAYS—45. 
Bankhead Kellogg Overman Smith, Ariz 
Beckham Knox age Smith, Ga 
Dillingham Lewis Pittman Smith, Md 
Fernald Lodge Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher McCumber Pormerene Smoot 
France McKellar Ransdell Swanson 
Frelinghuysen McLean Robinson Warren 
Gallinger Martin Saulsbur, Watson 
Gerry Myers Sheppar Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Sherman 
Harding New Shields 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Simmons 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Ashurst Fall Phelan Wadsworth 
Brandegee Gof Sterling Walsh 
Broussard Hitchcock Stone Weeks 
Calder James Thompson Williams 
Chamberlain La Follette Tillman 
Colt Owen ‘Townsend 
Culberson Penrose Underwood 


So Mr. Cunrrmrys’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add to section 1 the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That in no case shall the net income (that is, the sum 
remaining after deducting for operation, maintenance, taxes, fixed 
charges, interest on funded and unfunded debt, and all other items of 
expense according te the system of accounting established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) of any such carrier exceed 7 per cent on 
the par value of its capital stock (eliminating duplications) outstand- 
ing on the 3ist day of December, 1917. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement which I made upon the previous vote as to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapsworrH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], but I am informed that if he were present he would 
vote as I am about to vote. I therefore regard myself as at 
liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Hardwick Kendrick Shafroth 
Borah Henderson Kenyon Smith, Mich, 
Cummins Hitchcock King Sutherland 
Curtis Hollis Kirby Thomas 
Gore Johnson, Cal. MeNary Trammell 
Gronna Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Vardaman 
Harding Jones, Wash. R 

NAYS—47. 
Bankhead Knox Owen Simmons 
Beckham Lewis Page Smith, Ariz, 
Dillingham Lodge Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Fernaid McCumber Pittman Smith, Md. 
Fletcher McKellar Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
France Me Pomerene Smoot 
Frelinghuysen Martin Ransdell Swanson 
Gallinger Myers Robinson Warren 
Gerry Nelson Saulsbury Watson 
Hale New Sheppard Williams 
Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Sherman Wolcott 
Kellogg Overman Shields 

NOT VOTING—20, 

Brandegee Culberson Penrose Townsend 
Broussard Fall Sterling Underwood 
Calder Got Stone Wadsworth 
Chamberlain James Thompson Walsh 
Colt La Follette Tillman Weeks 


So the amendment of Mr. CUuulxs was rejected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I submit an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 17, after the word “ interest,” 
it is proposed to insert “including the construction of tracks, 


structures, and equipment to facilitate the exchange of traffic 
between carriers by water and carriers by rail.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I regard this as quite an 
important amendment. It is barely possible that it may be in- 
cluded in the terms of the bill, but I am not at all clear as to that. 
It certainly is very important that water carriers, if used, as 
I hope and believe they will be used under the power given to 
the President in this bill, will be enabled to cooperate in a 
businesslike manner with the railways. 

The waterways, as everyone knows, are not being used at the 
present time. There are very few carriers on them—very few 
boats. They have been completely neglected and overlooked. 
We criticize the Germans in a great many respects, but we 
might well imitate them in utilizing our waterways as they 
have been utilizing theirs. Many of the closest students of the 
subject think that the great development of Germany during 
the last 40 years is due more to the wise and businesslike devel- 
opment of its waterway systems than to any other one cause. 

This bill provides, at the close of section 6, that out of the 
revolving fund of $500,000,000 the President shall have au- 
thority to build boats and barges for the various canals and 
rivers of the country, if he deems it advisable so to do. The 
purpose of my amendment is to authorize him, beyond any ques- 
tion, to make physical connection between the railways and the 
boat lines. We know that that does not exist at the present 
time, or that it exists in very few places. If we are to utilize 
rivers and canals, it can not be done effectively except by mak- 
ing the railway and the waterway cooperate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield for a question, but not for an 
argument, 

Mr. POMERENE. Merely for a question. The Senator has 
stated that there were very few boats on the rivers. 

Mr, RANSDELL. That is true. 

Mr. PEMERENE. Now, then, with what are we to connect 
the railways if there are no boats? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There are some boats now; and the pro- 
vision which I propose would authorize the President to put 
on more boats. I sincerely hope we are going to use a part of 
this $500,000,000 in putting more boats on the rivers. We could 
not expend it in a wiser or better way. We could not expend 
it in a way which would give greater returns to the American 
people. We could not help them more than by utilizing these 
splendid God-given highways, which have been allowed to go 
to utter neglect in this country. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask that a very brief address, of some 
eight pages, delivered by Mr. S. A. Thompson, on “ The relation 
of improved waterways to foreign trade” be published along 


with my remarks. The address was delivered two years ago 


before the Third National Foreign Trade Convention at New 
3 It contains some splendid thoughts and very valuable 
ata. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr..GALLINGER. What is the request, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is to publish some- 
body’s speech as a part of the Senator’s remarks. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I must object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not make the objection. Let me state what the matter is. 
It is a very brief address, covering eight narrow pages, which 
was delivered two years ago before the Foreign Trade Council 
at New Orleans. -I shall simply have to read it if the Senator 
objects to printing it. It is not a political speech, but it is a dis- 
cussion, in a very forceful manner, of the merits of the question 
of transportation. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Mr. President, I think we ought to keep 
that kind of matter out of the Recorp until we can get paper 
enough to print the Recorp for our constituents. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that, while I re- 
spect him very much, that matter shall go into the Record if I 
am obliged to stand in my place here and read it. The Senator 
will not accomplish anything by his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; I shall resume later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The questicn is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and desire to say now that I do not intend to ask for a 
roll call upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 14, line 9, after the word“ desirable,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso. 

Provided, That upon the termination of the war the President shall 
appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, a board of bey te d 
aicoctare, to be composed of five persons, one of whom shall be an engi- 
neer, one a financier, one trained in the oncration. of railway property, 
one whose interests have allied him with the shipping public, and one 
a lawyer. The members of the board shall bold office during the re- 
mainder of the period of Federal control. Removals must be for cause 
shown, and vacanctes shall be filled in the same manner as originál 
appointments are made. Each of said directors shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $12,500 per year. The principal office shall be in 
the District of Columbia. All necessary employees of the board shall 
be appointed by the board under the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 


Tmmediate: upon the organization of said board of directors all the 
powers, whether granted by the act of August 29, 1916, or herein 
granted to the President, shall vest In said beard of railway directors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I proceed now to read the 
address to which I have referred. It is a speech of Mr. S. A. 
Thompson, delivered before the Third National Foreign Trade 
Convention, held in New Orleans, on January 29, 1916: 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it may seem presumptuous for 
anyone on this closing day of the convention to attempt to add 
anything whatever to the able addresses and the interesting 
and enlightening discussions to which we have already lis- 
tened. I crave your indulgence for a few minutes, however, 
while I briefly discuss a factor which bears a fundamental rela- 
tion to trade both foreign and domestic, one which is of vital 
importance to commerce both under the normal conditions of 
peace und in the emergencies produced by war. I refer to 
transportation. 

“Transportation affects the price of everything bought or sold 
by any individual. It limits the territory tributary to the trade 
of any city. It determines the development of the resources of 
any State. And, far more than any other one thing, it fixes the 
share obtained by any nation in the commerce of the world. 

“Unlike manufacture, which transforms crude materials into 
products adapted for human use, transportation changes the 
location of things without changing their character. The cost 
of transportation, therefore, is a tax which must be paid either 
by the producer or the consumer, or, as is sometimes the case, 
divided between the two. 

“This transportation tax is by far the heaviest one we pay. 
Official. figures for the year 1913 show that if to the total ex- 
penditures made by the National Government, for all purposes, 
we add all those made by the 48 States, by every county in all 
these States, and by every city, town, and incorporated village 
in the country with a population of 2,500 or over, the whole 
vast total sum could have been paid out of the gross earnings 
and income of our railways for the same year, and there would 
then have been left a surplus of $152,000,000. 

“So, as you see, one form of transportation alone, the rail- 
way, collects from the average citizen of the United States more 
than he pays for the support of the Nation, the State, the 
county, and the city or village in which he lives. A little study 
of the cost of transportation by different methods may give us 
some light on the possibility of getting our transportation taxes 
reduced. 

“The experts of the Agricultural Department estimate the 
eost of transporting a ton of freight a distance of 1 mile by 
horse and wagon, on the average road in the United States, at 
23 cents. In England, where the roads are much better than 
most of those in this country and where much attention has 
been given to the development of what the English call a steam 
lorry and we would call a steam truck, it is said that goods can 
be carried for 5 cents per ton per mile. 

“The average rate on all the railroads in the United States 
during the past few years has been about 74 mills per ton per 
mile, but I can pick out a special group of roads upon which the 
average has been about 5 mills. 

“On the Erie Canal in recent years the ton-mile rate has-been 
about 8 mills, while on certain canals in Europe, which are 
deeper and wider and on which electric or other mechanical sy: 
tems of haulage are used, the rate is 2 mills. ' 

“The official records kept at the ‘Soo’ show that the aver- 
age rate on the freight carried into and out of Lake Superior in 
1913 was two-thirds of a mill per ton-mile, while coal is habitu- 
ally carried from Buffalo to Duluth, and 1 have the authority 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange for the statement that it has 
often been carried from Pittsburgh to New Orleans for one-third 
of a mill per ton per mile. 

These are microscopic figures; let me translate them into 

ething with which the average business man is more familiar, 
re is something [holding up a dollar bill] with which I hope 
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all of you are very much more familiar than I am. Suppose 
you have a ton of freight to ship and a dollar to spend in shipping 
it. How far will the dollar carry the ton by these different 
methods and at these different rates of transportation? 

“ By horse and wagon, a little over 4 miles; by English steam 
truck, 20 miles; by rail, at the average rate for United States 
railways, 133 miles; at the rate on the group of selected rail- 
ways, 200 miles; on the Erie Canal, 833 miles; on the European 
canals, 500 miles; by lake, at the average rate through the Soo" 
Canal in 1913, 1,500 miles; while at the rate at which coal is 
earried, both on the Great Lakes and on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, the ton of freight can be shipped 30 miles for a 
cent, 300 miles for a dime, 3,000 miles for a dollar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, notwithstanding the elo- 
quent and instructive speech of the Senator from Louisiana in 
support of the amendment submitted by the Senator from Iowa, 
I trust the amendment may be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I submit the amendment which I send to 
the desk. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 13. after the word “ facili- 
ties,” it is proposed to insert “including terminals and their 
equipment.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if the insertion of the words “ in- 
cluding terminals and their equipment,” after the word “ facil- 
ities,” in line 13, was considered by his committee, and if, in 
his judgment, they are included in the intendment, at any rate, 
of the bill? 8 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think that 
both amendments which have been offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana are absolutely covered by this bill. We make pro- 
vision for the purchasing of boats and the utilization of water- 
ways and canals as a part of the systems taken over; and I 
think that wherever indicated the President certainly will take 
advantage of such facilities if that is for the benefit of the 
public. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am delighted to have that expression of 
opinion from the chairman of the committee. I will now pro- 
ceed with what I was reading: 

“The difference in the rates of transportation by different 
methods seems to be sufficiently great to be worthy of serious 
consideration, but there is more in this matter than has yet 
been made apparent. Taking any point as a center—and hat- 
urally each one of you will think of your own city as a center— 
over how great a territory will a dollar carry a ton by these 
different methods and at these various rates of transportation? 

“ By horse and wagon, over a circle a little more than 8 miles 
in diameter; with the English steam truck on the English good 
road, the diameter of the circle becomes 40 miles; at the average 
railway rate in the United States, it expands to 266 miles; at 
the rate on the selected railways, to 400 miles; at the Erie 
Canal rate, to 666 miles; at the European canal rate, to 1,000 
miles; at the ‘Seo’ Canal rate, to 3,000 miles; while at the 
coal rate which has been named, the dollar will carry the ton 
to the outer limits of a circle 6,000 miles in diameter. 

“Let me give you a concrete illustration of the difference in 
the cost of transportation by water and by rail. Through the 
S800 Canal, at the outlet of Lake Superior, there were carried. 
in 1913, 79,718,344 tons of freight. This was carried an average 
distance of 820 miles, at an average cost of two-thirds of 1 mill 
per ton per mile. If this same quantity of freight had been sent 
an equal distance by rail at the average rate received by United 
States railways for that year it would have cost $445.555,488— 
and 59 cents, if you want to be particular about it—more than 
was actually paid for its transportation by water. $ 

Let me hasten to add, however, that if Noah had prophesied 
a drought instead of a flood, and had issued bonds to construct 
an irrigation system instead of building an ark, he would have 
been a bright and shining example of business sagacity compared 
to a railway man who opposes the improvement of waterways. 
For, paradoxical as it may seem, the truth is that the best thing 
that can happen to a railway is to have a waterway paralleling 
every mile of its track. Indeed I have never been able to find 
an instance where the improvement of an existing waterway. 
or the creation of a new one has done anything else than to 
increase the business and the dividends of competing. railways. 
Can any gentleman present tell me of a different-result? z 
„The reason that waterways benefit railways is also one of 
the fundamental reasons why improved waterways benefit for- 
eign trade, It goes without saying that internal development 
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must precede external commerce, and the more intensive the 
internal development the more extensive the external trade 
may be. Now, waterways have what may properly be termed a 
creative effect. If a whole mountain is full of valuable minerals 
only a small portion of the metal can be secured by a tunnel 
which enters the mountain near the top, but the lower the level 
at which a tunnel can be driven the greater the number of veins 
which can be tapped. | 

“A country may be full of natural resources, yet if none but 
a costly form of transportation is available few of them can be 
developed. Every decrease in cost of transportation, like the 
driving of a tunnel at a lower level, makes possible the utiliza- 
tion of additional resources. 

“ There are vast quantities of crude, raw materials which can 
only be profitabiy moved at a rate which is below the absolute 
cost of railway operation. But these crude materials, when 
moyed by the cheap transportation which waterways can give, 
furnish the foundation for great industries, to the benefit both 
of the territory developed and of the railways by which it is 
served. Let me give you a concrete illustration. 

“The city of Frankfort, in Germany, is said to have been 
founded by the Romans about the year 150 A. D. Through the 
slow movement of the centuries Frankfort grew until, in 1881, 
it had a population of about 140,000. Something happened to 
change the rate of growth, for in the 20 years following 1886 
Frankfort grew more in industry, in commerce, in population, 
and in wealth than it had grown in all the previous seventeen 
hundred years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am simply going to ask the 
reporters that the speech be put in the Recorp just as it has 
been read, and not as a whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is their duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some speeches have been printed otherwise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator need not bother about that. 
It is a matter for the reporters to attend to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can bother about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator can not bother about it. It 
must go in precisely as delivered here, without any request of 
the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask that the pending 
amendment be stated again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 13, after the word “ facili- 
ties,” it is proposed to insert the words including terminals 
and their equipment.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am only going to observe 
that I think the Senator from Louisiana is pursuing rather an 
extraordinary course, and I hope that in due time he will reach 
the terminal. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
had his five minutes. The question is on agreeing to this amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. There being no further 
amendment—— £ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have a substitute to offer. 
If there is not any other amendment to be offered, I will offer 
the substitute now. I was under the impression that I could not 
offer a substitute while there was an amendment pending to 
perfect the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending 
now. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk in the form of a substitute. 

The amendment is to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

‘That the President being authorized in time of war to take sion, 

transporta 


assume control, and utilize systems of tion, it is hereby de- 
clared that the United States will pas just compensation for property 
of such authority. 

Sec. 2. this act 

The term Federal control” means the possession, control, and 
utilization of a railroad or system of transportation under authority 
of this act or of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 

port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
er 3 approved August , 1916, whether now or hereafter 
assumed. 

The term “owner” includes any person, corporation, 1 or 
association who, during any portion of the period of Federal control 
of a railroad or system of transportation would be entitled to the pos- 
session, use, and control of such railroad or system in the absence of 
Federal control thereof. Wherever in this act reference is made to the 
period of Federal control in connection with an owner, it shall be taken 


to refer to the portion of such 


period which such owner, but for 
such Federal control, would have been en t 


tled to the possession, use, 
rtation. 


Sze, 
any railroad or system of rtation under Federal control for 
which opera were made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during the three years ending June 30, 1917, an agreement 


1917. 
from the accoun 


In the computation of such 
called in the 
uipment 

credits 


street electric b railwa 

intertrbans, as are at the time ot 

lines were acquired by, leased to, or consolidated wi 
between July 1 


monthly 
rents ang 
arisin 
ine 


as nearly as may be what would have been the annual average — 


opera returns 
uivalent to an a 
terments, less 


ch railroad or system d the period of 
Federal control by the owner, with the approval or by the order of the 
President, out of funds other than surplus earned or from 
investments during the penea of Federal control, pis a fair percentage 
upon the amount ed by the owner, during period of Federal 
control, for taxes chargeable under the Interstate Commerce 

sion classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, to invest- 
ment in road and equipment, and for assessments for public improve- 
ments. Such fair percentage in the case of expenditures made out of 
borrowed money shall be equal to the rate at which such money is 
borrowed, and in other cases shall be fixed by the President at the 
the expenditure is made. 

ann Such average annual railway 
a 


shall 
tified by 
purpose of the agreement, be conclusive. 
(e) The annual sums above referred to shall be reduced pro rata for 
ony ponien of a year du which Federal control does not continue. 
t) Any annual sum to be paniy the United States under 
this subdivision shall be paid in such ins agreed 


upon. - 

(2) That the United States shall ay to the owner any loss g 
to such owner by reason of any additions, betterments, or road exten- 
sions made during the Nr of Federal control by the President, or 
made during such period at the order of or with 
President, by such owner, or by the person, ee Pere partnership, 
or association entitled to the possession, use, and control of the rail- 
road or system of transportation at the time such additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions are made. The amount of such less shall be 
ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by 
it to the President. The amount so certified shall, for the purpose of 
the agreement, be conclusive. 

(3) That all taxes assessed for the period of Federal control (which 
but for such Federal control would under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification of accounts in force December 27, 1917, be 
deducted from “net revenue from railway operations” in determining 
“railway operating Income") shall, except as hereinafter provided, be 
paid from operating revenue, or if that is insufficient for the purpose, 
then from the revolying fund created by this act. If Federal control 
begins or ends during the tax year for which an taxes may be assessed. 
the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to the date of the beginning 
or ending of such Federal control, and the foregoing provisions shall 
apply only to that portion of such taxes which is due for the part 
of such tax year which falls within the period of Federal control. 

(4) That the owner shall pay from his own funds all other taxes, 


ments as may be 


including the taxes under Titles I and II of the act entitled “An act to 


provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 3, 1917, or any act in addition thereto or in amend- 
ment thereof. 

(5) That the owner shall be bound by all the terms and conditions 
of this act and by any regulation or order made by or through the 
President under authority of this act or of that portion of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 29, 1916, which authorizes the President in time of war to take 

on, assume control, and utilize systems of rtation; and 
that, in case of failure to observe such terms and conditions or such 
regulations or orders, any further payments under the agreement may 
be suspended or forfeited. 

(6) That the owner shall accept the agreement and the performance 
aro as just compensation for all property taken by reason of Federal 
contro 

7) That the President is further authorized in such agreement to 

all other reasonable provisions not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act or of that portion of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917; and for other purposes,” approved A st 29, 1916, 
which authorizes the ident in time of war to take po: on. 
assume control, and utilize systems of transportation that he may deem 
necessary or proper for such Federal control or for the determination 
of the mutual rights and obligations of the parties to the agreement 
arising from or out of such Federal control. 

(8) If the President finds in the case of sar railroad or system of 

during the period of 

17, and (b) that during all or a sub- 
road or system 

Was so exceptional as to make the average annual railway operating 


June „ 19 


1918. 


income plainly inequitable as one of the elements or ost compensation, 
and (c) that such exceptional condition was caused by nonoperatlon 
or receivership, or by e fact that recent expenditures for additions, 
betterments, road extensions, or equipment were not fully reflected in 
the railway operating Income during such period or a substantial portion 
thereof, or by other undeveloped or abnormal conditions, then the Presi- 
dent may, in lien of so much of the annual sum payable under clause (a) 
of subdivision (1) as represents the annual average railway operating 
income from such railroad or system, substitute such amount as he 


finds just. - 

(9) The President is further authorized to make in such agreement 
all reasonable provisions for the maintenance, repair, and renewals of 
the property, for the depreciation thereof, and for the creation of 
unecessary reserve funds in connection therewith. to the end that at 
the termination of Federal control the railroad or system of transpor- 
tation shall be returned to the person, corporation, partnership, or 
association then entitled to the possession, use, and control thereof, in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equipment 
as at the beginn of Federal control, and that all fost and proper 
accounting and adjustments be made, due consideration being given 
to the standards of maintenance and depreciation used in connertion 
with such railroad or system during the three 
and to the condition of the property at the 
of Federal contro}. 

See. 4. That if ne agreement is made under section 3 the President 
may nevertheless pay in reasonable installments to the owner of any 
railroad or system of transportation under Federal control an annual 
sum during the period of Federal control not exceeding 90 per cent of 
the estimated annual amount of just compensation, and any balance 
claimed shall be determined as provided in section 5. The estimated 
annual amount of just compensation in the case of an owner with 
whom the President is authorized to agree, under section 3. shall not 
exceed the annual amount which he is authorized under that section 
to agree that the owner shall receive. 

The acceptance of any benefits under this section shall constitute an 
acceptance by the owner of all the provisions of this act and shall obli- 
gate the owner to pay to the United States, with interest at the rate of 
ü per cent per annum from a date or dates fixed in proceedings under 
section 5, the amount by which the sums received under this section 
exceed the sum found due in such aoe pate i 

Sec. 5. That if no agreement is made all claims for just compensa- 
tion shall, on the application of the President or of any ownrr, be 
submitted to boards, each consisting of three referees to be appointed 
ey the Interstate Commerce Commission, members of which and the 
official force thereof being ellgible for service on such boards without 
additional compensation. 

Such board of referees are hereby authorized to summon witnesses, 
require the production of records, books, correspondence, documents, 
and other papers, view properties, administer oaths, and may hold 
hearings in Washington and elsewhere, as their duties and the con- 
venience of the parties may require. In case of disobedience to a sub- 

na the board may invoke the ald of any district court of the United 

tates in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of documentary evidence, and such court within the juris- 
diction of which such inquiry is carried on may, in case of contumacy 
or refusal to obey a subpœma issued to any person, corporation, partner- 
ship. or associaticn, issue an order requiring appearance before the 
board, or the production of 8 evidence if so ordered, or the 
giving of evidence touching the matter in question; and any failure to 
obey such order of the court may te punished by such court as a con- 
tempt thereof. 

Such cases may be heard separately or together or by classes, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or any board of referees to which 
any such cases shall be referred ma etermine. Such boards shall 
give full hearings to such owners and to the United States. shall con- 
sider all the facts and circumstances, and shall report as soon as prac- 
ticable in each case to the President the just compensation, calculated 
on an annual basis, and otherwise in such form as to be convenient and 
8 for the making of such an agreement as is authorized in 
section 3. 

The President is authorized to enter into an agreement with such 
owner for just compensation upon a basis not in excess of that reported 
by such board and may include therein provisions similar to those 
authorized in section 3. 

Failing such agreement, either the United States or such owner may 
file a petition in the Court of Claims for the parpase of ascertainment 
of the amount of such pat compensation, and in the proceedings in 
such court the report of the referees shall be prima facle evidence of 
the amount of Pore compensation and of the facts therein stated. 

The Court of Ciaims shall have jurisdiction to render its award in 
such form as it may deem proper an] to porne for the reopening of 
its award and for the award of such further compensation as may be 
found due because of conditions arising after the making of the origi- 
nal award. 

Rec. 6. That If no 


ears ended June 30, 1917, 
teginning and at the end 


3 ig made under section 3 the United 
States nevertheless pl s itself to maintain each railroad or system 
of transportation in such manner that at the termination of Federal 
control thereof such railroad or system will be turned over to the 
person, corporation. partnership, or association then entitled to the 
possession, use, and control thereof in substantially as good physical 
condition as st the beginning of Federal control thereof. The amount 
of any loss sustained by uy, failure to carry out such pledge shall be 
determined by agreement with the President or, falling such agreement, 
in the manner provided in section 5, and shall be paid out of the revoly- 
ing fund created by this act. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of $500,000.000, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. and any funds covered into the 
Treasury under section 14 are 5 3 r for use 

or the payment of the just com- 


by the President as a revolving fun 
pensation agreed upon or found due by the Court of Claims, under sec- 
tion 3 or 5, for other If the amount 


purkora specified in this act. 

so appropriated proves insufficient for the pa of just compensa- 
tion, the United States hereby pledges itself to appropriate such sum 
as may be 5 such purpose. 

Sec. 8. That the dent may expend from the revolving fund such 
amounts as he may deem n or desirable— 

(a) Yo provide motive power, cars, and other necessary ulpment, 
which shall be used and accounted for as the President may direct and 
disposed of as Congress may hereafter by law provide; 

b) To make on or in connection with any railroad or system of 
transportation any additions, betterments, or rond extensions necessary 
or desirable for war purposes or in the public interest; 
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(e) For the utilization and operation of canals or for the purchase, 
construction. utilization, or operatios of boats. barges. tugs, and other 
transportation facilities on the inland and coastwise waterways, and 
in the operation and use of such facilities he may create or cmploy 
such agencies and enter into such contracts and agreements as he deems 
proper in the public interest. 

Sec. 9. That the President during the period of Federal control may 
on or in connection with any rallroad or system of transportation 
order the owner to make any additions, betterments, or road extensions 
necessary or desirable for war 2 or in the public interest He 
may advance from the revolving fund ali or any part of the cxpense 
of such additions, betterments, and road extensions, such advances 
to bear interest at such rate and be payable in such manner and on 
such terms as may be determined by the President, to the end that 
ate United States may be fully reimbursed for tue amount of such 
advances. 

Sec. 10. That if, in proceedings under section 5, neither the award of 
the Court of Claims nor the agreement makes provision therefor, the 
President may nevertheless pay, if he deems it just, out of the revolving 
fund during the period of Federal control to the owner an annoa! sum 
equivalent to a fair percentage upon the cost of additions and better- 
ments, less retirements and road extensions, made on or in connection 
with any railroad or system of transportation during the period of 
Federal control by the owner, with the approval or by the order of tho 
President out of funds other than surplus earned, or earnings from 
investments, during the period of Federal control, plus a fair percent- 
age upon the amount expended by the owner during the period of Fed- 
eral control for taxes chargeable under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, to 
investment in road and equipment and for assessments for public im- 
provements, 

Such falr percentage in the case of expenditures made out of bor- 
rowed money shall be equal to the rate at which such money is bor 
rowed, and hr other cases shall be fixed by the President at the time the 

nditure is made. The cost of such additions, betterments, and road 
extensions, the amount of such retirements, and the amounts expended 
for such taxes and assessments shall be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and certified by it to the President. The amount 
so certified shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 11. That if. in proceedings under section 5. neither the award of 
the Court of Claims nor the agreement makes provision therefor, the 
President may nevertheless pay, if he deems It just, out of the revolving 
fund (to the owner of any railroad or system of transportation ‘or to 
any person, corporation, partnership, or association who at the termi- 
nation of Fodera: control of such railroad or system is or will become 
by reason of rights existing at such time entitled to the possession, use, 
and control thereof) any loss accruing by reason of any additions, bet 
terments, or road extensions on or in connection with such railroad or 
zaen of transportation wade during the period of Federal contro! by 
the President or made during such period by the owner at the order or 
with the approval of the President. 

Sec. 12. at during the period of Federal control no owner of a 
railroad or system of transportation shall, without the prior approval 
of the President, declare or pay any dividend in excess of the average 
rate of dividends paid during the three years ending June 30, 1917, by 
the person, corporation, partnership, or association then entitled to the 
possession, use, and control of such railroad or system. 

Sec. 13. That an owner may, during the period of Federal control 
issue only such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, stock, n 
other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mortgage, as the 
President may approve as consistent with the public interest. Tho 
President may, out of the revolving fund, purchase for the United 
States all or any part of such securities at prices not exceeding par, 
and thereafter any securities so purchased shall be held by the Necre- 
tary of the sury, who shall, under the direction of the President, 
represent the United States in all matters in connection therewith in 
the same manner as a private security holder. Any income from such 
securities shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellancous receipts. 
The President may direct that such securities or any portion thereof be 
sold whenever in his judgment it is desirable, at prices not less than 
the cost thereof, and the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

Sec. 14. That moneys and other property derived from the operation 
of the railroads or systems of transportation during Federal control 
are hereby declared to be the property of the United States. Unless 
otherwise directed by the President such moneys shall not be covered 
into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall remain in the 
custody of the same officers and the accounting thereof shall be in the 
same manner and form as before Federal control. Disbursements there- 
from shall, without further appropriation, be made in the same man- 
ner as before Federal control, and for such purposes as under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission classification of accounts in force on 
December 27, 1917. are chargeable to operating expenses or to railway 
tax accruals, and for such other purposes in connection with Federal 
control as the President may direct, except that taxes under Titles I 
and H of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses. and for other purposes,” approved October 3. 1917. or any 
act in addition thereto or in amendment thereof, shall be paid by the 
owner out of his own funds. If Federal control begins or ends during 
the tax year for which any taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals 
are assessed, the taxes for such year s‘all be apportioned to the date 
of the beginning or ending of such Federal control and disbursements 
shall be made only for that portion of such taxes as is due for the part 
of such tax year which falls within the period of Federal control. 

Such custody and disbursement shall, however, be subject to the 
direction of the President, and all officers and employees having custody 
or control of any of such moneys or property shall be subject to all 
criminal laws regarding the custody and contro! of public moneys or 
property so far as not inconsistent herewith. 

At such periods as the President may direct the books shall be closed 
and the balance of revenues over disbursements shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the revolving fund 
created by this act. If such revenues are insufficient to meet such dis- 
bursements the deficit shall be paid paid out of such revolving fund in 
such manner as the President may direct. 

Sec, 15. That the President may execute any of the powers herein 
and heretofore granted bim with relation to Federal control through 
such agencies as he may determine and may fix the reasonable compen- 
sation for the performance of services in connection therewith; and 
may utillze the personnel and facilities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and.call upon members of such commission, or any of its 
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employees, or employees of any department of the Government for such 
services as he may deem expedient. No such Federal official or em- 
ployee sball receive any additional compensation for such services. 

Sec. 16. That all persons performing service, on or in connection 
with a railrond er system of transportation under Federal control, of 
such a character that, but for Federal control, all or a portion of their 
compensation would under the Interstate Commerce Commission classi- 
fication of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, be chargeable to 
operating expenses, are hereby declared to be, during the riod of 
Federal contro! or such portion thereof as they remain in such service, 
in the service of the United States, subject to the following limitations: 

(ay They shall not be considered as officers or employees under the 
United States for the purpose of Title II of the act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved October 3, 1917, commonly called “ war excess profits tax“; 

(b) They shall not be considered civil employees of the United States 
within the meaning of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for cmployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
Caer tries of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 

(e) The President may by general or s. al order prescribe what, 
if any, statutes of the United States, or orders made thereunder (other 
than the act entitled “An act relating to the liability of common car- 
riers by railroad to their employees in certain cases.“ approved April 
22. 1908, and amendments thereto), shall be inapplicable to such per- 
sons or any class thereof; 

(d) Nothing in this section shall apply to persons otherwise in the 
Government service who are utilized or called upon for services under 
the provisions of section 15. 

SEC. 17. That during the period of Federal control any suit or Pah 
ceeding (of such a character that but for Federal control it could be 
brought against the owner of any railroad or system of transportation 
and any amount paid in compromise thereof or in satisfaction of a 
judgment or decree therein charged to operating expenses or to railway 
tax accruals under the Interstate Commeree Commission classification 
of accounts in force on Dec. 27. 1917), may, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, be instituted against the United States in any court 
or tribunal which would bave jurisdiction of such suit or pro ng 
but for Federal control, and process therein may be served on the same 
persons and in the same manner as would be proper but for Federal con- 

„and subsequent proceedings shall be the same as would be proper 
but for Federal control. 

No process, mesne or final, Shail be levied against any property under 
Federal control, or, in connection with any suit or proceeding that 
may properly be brought against the United States under this section 
against any. property belongin 


to the owner of a railroad or system of 
transportation; but the Presi 


t shall, by regulation, provide for the 
ment out of the o ting revenue derived from Federal control or, 
f that is insufficient, out of the revolving fund of any judgments or 
awards, and for the enforcement of any decrees or orders that may be 
rendered against the United States in any such suit or proceeding. 

Sec. 18. That except as otherwise provided in this act the operatin 
accounts and business shall be continued as in a going concern, so tha 
operating accounts and claims, which have been deferred in the ordi- 
nary course of railroad business and which are not paid at the begin- 
ning of Federal control of a railroad or system of transportation and 
which are of a character properly chargeable to operating expenses, shal! 
be paid out of operating income or out of the revolving fund; and on 
the surrender of such railroad or system of transportation it shall be 
returned subject to any operating accounts and claims that may be 
unpaid, if such accounts and claims have been deferred in the ordinary 
course of railroad business. 

Src. 19. That all statutes and regulations of the United States or for 
the District of Columbia in force on December 27, 1917, in relation to 
railroads or systems of transportation, or to their owners or the officers 
and employees of such owners in connection with the operation thereof, 
shall, for the purposes of Federal control and so far as is not incon- 
sistent therewith or with this act, be read as if the United States and 
its agents during the period of Federal control were by the terms of 
such statutes an ee tions expressly subject thereto. The President 
mar from time to e by general or ial order specify, as incon- 
sistent with Federal control or any part thereof, any such statute or 


regulation or rt thereof, except the act entitled “An act relating to 
the liability of common carriers Be Remar to their employees in cer- 
cases,” approved April 22, 1 , and amendments thereto. In an 


y 
cause of action against the United States, or any civil or criminal lability 
of any person, based on any such statute or regulation, hereafter arises 
before the making of such order, the dent may direct that such 
order or any thereof be retroactive, and in such event the consent 
in this act given by the United States to be sued shall for the pap 
of such cause of action be withdrawn, and such ciyil or criminal lability 
shall no rg — exist. 

Src. 20. at the law of each State, statutory or other, in force on 
December 27, 1917, in relation to railroads or systems of transporta- 
tion, or to their owners or the officers and employees of such owners in 
connection with the operation thereof, is oie A for the purposes of Fed- 
eral control and so far as is not inconsistent therewith or with this act, 
made a part of this act and applicable to the United States or its agents 
pS peop such railroads or systems of transportation within the juris- 
diction of such State. The sident wed m time to time by gen- 
eral or special order, specify, as inconsistent with Federal control or 
any part thereof, =r |b of such law, except the law relating to 
88 I . — hat e of the law a lating 3 
‘or personal injuries to or of passengers, employees, or other per- 
sons. which does not impose liability 1 of a statute or order 
pir ang the health, comfort, or safety of passengers, employees, or 
other persons. If any cause of action against the United States, or any 
civil or eriminal liability of any person, based on such law, hereafter 
arises before the making of such order the President may direct that 
such order or any part thereof be retroactive, and in such event the 
consent in this act given by the United States to be sued shall for the 


pu of such cause of action be withdrawn, and such civil or criminal 
liability shall no longer exist. 
Sec. 21. That, during the period of Federal control, whenever in bis 


opinion the public interest requires, the President m: initiate rates, 
fares, charges, or classifications in relation to any railroad or system 
of transportation under Federal control, by filing the same with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Such rates, fares, charges, and 
classifications shall be fair, reasonable, and just, and shall take effect 
at such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon a hearin 
cerning the fairness, 8 and reasonableness of so much o 
order ot the Presiden 


con- 
any 
as establishes or changes any such rate, fare, 


charge, or classification, and may consider all the facts and circum- 
stances existing et the time of the making of such order. After full 
hearing, the commission may make such findings and orders as are au- 
thorized by the act to regulate commerce, as amended and supplemented, 
in the same manner as if the railroads or systems of transportation 
affected by such rate, fare, charge, or classification were being operated 
by the owners thereof; and for such purpose the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended and supplemented, shall be read as if the United 
States or its agents operating such railroad or systems were by the 
terms thereof expressly subject thereto. 

Sec. 22. That all pending cases in the courts of the United States 
affecting railroads or other transportation systems brought under the 
act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended and 
8 including the commodities clause, so called, or under the 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall peo; 
ceed to final judgment as soon as may be, as if the United States had 
not assumed control of transportation systems; but in any such case 
the court having jurisdiction may, upon the 8 of the United 
States, stay execution of final judgment until the further action of 
8 In respect of control of transportation systems by the United 

Sec. 23. That the Federal control of railroads and transportation sys- 
tems herein and heretofore provided for shall not continue longer than 
18 months after the proclamation of paa terminating the war in which 
the United States is now engaged : ovided, however, That the Presi- 
dent may, prior to July 1, 1918, relinquish control of all or any part 
of any railroad or system of transportation further Federal control of 
which the President shall deem not needful or desirable; and the Presi- 
dent may, at any time during the period of Federal control, agree with 
the owners to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation’ Provided further, That the President may relinquish 
all railroads under Federal contro! at any time he shall deem such action 
needful or desirable. No right to compensation shall accrue to any 
owner from and after the date of relinguishment for property relin- 
quished under authority of this section. 

Sec. 24. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency legislation 
enacted to meet conditions growing out of war ; and nothing herein is to be 
construed as expressing or prejudicing the future policy of the Federal 
Government concerning the 8 control, or regulation of carriers 
or the method or basis of the capitalization thereof. 

Sec. 25. That whoever 8 violates this act, or knowingly inter- 
feres with or impedes the possession, use, operation, or control of any 
railroad property, railroad, or transportation system hitherto or here- 
after taken over by the President, or knowingly violates any order or 
regulation made in pursuance of this act, or of any other act concerning 
such possession, use, operation, or control, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or b 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. Prosecutions shail 
be in the district courts of the United States, under the direction of the 
Attorney Gen in accordance with the procedure for the collection 
and imposing of fines and penalties now existing in such courts, 

Sec. 26. Phat if any 5 ot this act or the 70 of such 
provision to certain circumstances is held unconstitutional the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of such provision to circum- 
stances other than those as to which it has been held unconstitutional 
shall not be affected thereby. x 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, some of the amendments 
which I have proposed have already been adopted by the com- 
mittee. Senators who were opposed to my substitute voted 
for those amendments; but some of the most serious matters 
connected with the Senate bill have not been corrected, like the 
compensation which comes from an electrie road that is a part 
of a steam railroad system and like the determination of retire- 
ments, no provision having been made for ascertaining their 
value, which will amount to millions of dollars. The provision 
relative to taxes is obscure. There is no Senator who can 
read it and understand exactly what is meant. It will afford 
a fertile field for litigation. “Standard return” still remains 
as a misnomer. The unconstitutional provision which fixes 
the rate of interest which a court must find ere a judgment 
is not eliminated; and this is similarly true of the prohibition 
denying to owners the right to dispose of the compensation they 
receive as they desire. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the Senate. I 
tried to get my views before this body; and having offered this 
substitute, which will be printed, I am not going even to ask 
that it be read again, but that a vote be had upon it; and I 
would like the yeas and nays for the RECORD. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I want to put this in the 


Mr. TOWNSEND. May I have order? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have been obliged to suspend, but I do 
not yield. 

Mr. President, 1 have offered the substitute in good faith. 
It will be printed in the Recorp, and hereafter, when disputes 
arise under the law, Senators may possibly have occasion to 
refer to it to determine whether the suggestions that I have 
made, the offered amendments, were captious or whether they 
were of the very essence of clear legislation on a matter of the 
utmost importance to the country. 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Is the request seconded? [A 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. President, I wish to proceed with 


pause.] It is. 
Mr. RANSDELL. 
reading this very interesting speech. 
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Just ene thing was changed. and the conclusion: is therefore 
irresistible that this one changed condition produced the results 
which have been stated, 

„Frankfort is situated upon a little river, the original condi- 
tion of which I have heard described as being ‘too much dried 
up in summer, frozen up in winter, and flooded in the spring, to 
be of any account for navigation.’ 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not yield to the Senator, as I have 
only five minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article or speech which the Senator is reading be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has five minutes, Let 
him proceed. 

Mr. RANSDELL (reading)— 

“However, a few smalt boats, drawn by horses, occasionally 
came up to the city. But in October, 1886. the river as far as 
Frankfort was given a dependable channel 8 feet 3 inches deep 
and then things began to happen. 

The German Government, when it agrees to improve a water- 
way, compels the cities along that waterway to build harbors 
so that the channel can be used. Fro kfort, from 1883: to 1886, 
spent $1.750,000 on a harbor, and one indieation. as to the effect 
of the improved river upon the city’s growth is given by the fact 
that when the war broke out they were at work upon a new 
harbor, the estimated cost of which was nearly $18,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there is so much disorder that 
we can not hear the Senator. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I am speaking loud enough to be heard if 


order is kept in the Senate. [Reading :} 
“Talking some time ago with a gentleman who was born on 


the banks of the Main, and who still has the accents of the | Sus 
fatherland upon his tongue, he said to me, I make two visits, 


12 years apart, one before, one after, the river was impreved; 
und now my frendts think I lle ven I say dere are schmoke- 
stacks all der vay from Frankfort to der Rhine.” But he was 
telling the literal truth. 

“There is a railroad running along each bank of the Main all 
the way down to the Rhine. What happened to them? Did their 
business fall off? Did they go into the hands of receivers or 
anything like that? On the contrary, their business begun to 


grow by leaps and bounds, and at the time the war broke out they | 
were handling almost four times as much totinage as they bauled f 
when they had a practical monopoly of the business of Frankfort. | 


And that is not all; it is only the beginning. Formerly Frank- 
fort had little to sell and much to buy. The cars and such 
boats as came at all came in loaded and went back empty. With 


the development of commerce and industry, Frankfort had also | 


much to sell. and cars and boats went loaded in both directions, 
Thus the traffic was not only quadrupled in quantity but equal- 
ized in direction, and every traffic man present knows what an 
advantage that is. 

“Nor is that all, or even the best of it. The traffic was not 
only inereased in volume and equalized in direction, but it was 
raised in grade. It could afford to pay, and did pay, a very much 
higher rate, and in addition to all else, with the growth of popu- 
lation and prosperity, there was a great increase in the passenger 
traffic. Following the improvement of the Main, the Prussian 
railway administration found it necessary to spend 511.000.000 
for inereased terminal facilities in order to take care of the 
traffie which the river created and brought to the railway. 


“A striking instance of the dominating influence whieh cost- 


of transportation exercises over foreign trade is to be found in 
the report of the British Royal Commission on Waterways. The 
sworn testimony of a manufacturer in the Midland district of 
England, located only 85 miles from a first-class port and 105 
miles from London by rail, declares that he has not only been 
beaten in the markets of the world, whieh he once dominated 
in his line, but actually driven from the capital of his own 
country by manufacturers in Frankfort and Mannheim, in the 
heart of Germany, 500 miles farther away—but with water 
transportation available all the way. 

Improved waterways) tend to develop resources and industry 
widely throughout a country, while sole dependence upon a 
costlier form of transportation tends to concentrate manufactur- 
ing upon and near the seaboard. Manchester, England, in the 
early eighties, was a dying city. Five thousand dwelling houses 
were tenantless, hundreds of warehouses were vacant, and fac- 
tories by the seore were closing their doors. or moving to the 
eoast. A dozen years later a marvelous transformation had 
been wrought. The 5,000 dwelling houses had been reoceupied 
and 20,000 new ones had been built and were occupied’; all the 
vacant warehouses and hundreds of new ones were teeming with 


business; and factories, both old and new, some of the lattur 
being among the largest in England, were humming with indus- 
try. The disease which was threatening to destroy the life ef 
the city was costly transportation, and the remedy, which 
wrought the wonderful change that has: been outlined, was the 
building of a ship canal. 

“ Liverpool and the railroads leading from that city to Man- 
ehester fought with the energy of despair against the building 
of this canal, thinking that their business would be destroyed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, on which the yeas and nays have been requested and 
ordered. The Seeretarv will call the roll. 

The Secretary preceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I announce 

the same pair as before with the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. THoacpson}], and transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. HALE. I have been requested to announce the unaveid- 
able absence of my IMr. FrnNAT bl. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Boral Frelinghuysen Kenyon Thomas 
Cummins G Norris a 
Dillingham Johnsen, Cal. Smith, Mich 
France Jones, Wash. Smoot 
NAYS—51. 
Ashurst Jones. N. Mex. Nugent Shields 
khead Ke Overman Simmons 

Beekham Kendrick Page Smith, Ga. 

King Phelan. Smith, Md. 
Fleteber Knox Pittman. Smith, S. C 

Lewis. Potndexter Sutherland 
Gerry MeCumber Pomerene Swanson 
Gore- McKellar dell mell 
Hale McLean Robinson Vardaman 
Harding McNary Saulsbury. Warren 
Hardwick, Martin Shafroth Watson 
Hen R Myers Sheppard Walcott 
Hollis New Sherman 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Brandegee Goff Owen Underwood 
Broussard Hitchcock Penrose Wadsworth 
Calder James Reed Walsh 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Colt Kirby b ling ms 
Culberson La Follette Si 
Fall Lodge Thompson 
Fernald Nelson 


So Mr. TowNsEnpd’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerany. It is proposed to insert, after the word 
* waterways ” in line 14, page 9, the words: 

Including provisions for the interchange of trale between water and 
rail carriers. 

Mr. RANSDELE. Mr. President, I will continue to read this 
article: 

“But what happened? Although Liverpool, in the effort to 
retain the business built up through getierations of effort and 
the expenditure of vast sums of money, made repeated redue- 
tions in dock charges, the revenues of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board inereased five times as much during the 13 years. 
following the opening of the canal as they had done during the 
same number of years before. The 7,000,000 tons of traffic de- 
veloped at Manchester was not stolen from Liverpool; it was 
ereated anew. And, incidentally, every railroad leading to 
Manchester from Liverpool has had to increase its trackage and 
its terminals three and four times over in order to accommo- 
date the enlarged traffic which the canat has produced. 

“If Manchester could not compete with Liverpool when it 
was only 50 miles from the sea, how in heaven’s name can cities 
in the interior of the United States, a thousand miles or more 
from tidewater, hope to develop a foreign trade or retain that 
which they may have now in competition with cities on and 
near the coast? And if there be anyone, here or elsewhere, who 
thinks it might be well for the coast cities if manufactures and 
population should move to them from the interior, let me ask 
him one question: Have New York, Boston, New Orleans, and 
the ether cities on the coast srown rich and great in spite of 
the development of the interior or because of it? 

“Tt is my convietion that unless the waterways are improved 
and used the opening of the Panama. Canal will be one of the 
greatest disasters that ever happened to the Mississippi Valley. 
And it is impossible that dry rot should disintegrate the in- 
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dustry and creeping paralysis destroy the commerce of the heart 
of the country without working disaster to the port cities upon 
our seaboard. > 

“Tt is unsafe to go very far in prophesying how the present 
war will end or what its results will be. But one thing seems 
to me to be beyond all question, and that is that when peace 
comes again the competition for foreign trade will be far more 
intense than it has ever been before. It is true that many 
workers have been killed and disabled, but the warring coun- 
tries have discovered that their women can do almost, if not 
quite, everything that their men have done. There will be, 
especially in Germany, a nationalization, perhaps even what 
might be called a militarization, of industry. Possibly by the 
impulsion of patriotism, if necessary by the compulsion of 
governmental power, labor will accept the lewest living wage, 
the manufacturer the smallest possible profit, and in every way 
cost of production will be reduced to the lowest possible point, 
until the foreign markets, which are absolutely necessary to 
national rehabilitation, shall have been regained. 

In view of what is to come, it is important to consider what 
has already come to pass. In every one of the 20 years ending 
with 1913, the foreign commerce of Germany has exceeded that 
of the United States, and the excess has been steadily growing 
greater. Divide the 20 years into four periods of 5 years each. 
In the first 5 years the foreign commerce of Germany exceeded 
that of the United States by an average of $207,000,000 per 
year. In the second 5 the excess was $221,000,000. In the third 
it was $400,000,000. In the fourth the average excess for each 
year was $712,000,000. For the single year 1912 it was $853,- 
000,000, And for the whole 20 years it was $7,700,000,000. 

“There is nothing in that record for the United States to 
be proud of, even if the two countries stood somewhere near on 
an equality. But we have an area more than seventeen times as 
great; we have 50 per cent more population; we have nearly 
three times the accumulated national wealth; and we have 
national resources greater by ten, possibly by twenty fold. If 
Mr. Farrell should ever find that a competing plant, covering 
only 10 acres, was doing far more business than one of the Steel 
Corporation, which covered 175 acres, and that the difference 
was getting greater every year, I feel absolutely certain that he 
would not wait 20 years before he found out the reason or 
reasons for such an astounding discrepancy. 

“Now I frankly admit that I have ‘ water on the brain,’ and 
I never expect to get over it, but I am not so completely a man 
of one idea that I attribute this startling difference solely to the 
transportation system of Germany, but I do attribute it mainly 
to that system.” 2 

I have a good deal of the same trouble myself, Mr. Prosident, 
and I wish America could get water on the brain and use its 
waterways now, imitating the Germans to that extent. 

In 1905 Prussia passed a bill appropriating $80,500,000 for 
waterways. That German Kingdom had already spent $129,- 
000,000 on waterways, and had $2,225,000,000 invested in State- 
owned railways. 

These figures are not insignificant, even when standing alone, 
but their full significance must be shown by a comparison, And 
if the United States had already invested nearly $60,000,000,000 
in State-owned railways and had spent $3,465,000,000 on water- 
Ways, and should then pass a single rivers and harbors bill ap- 
propriating $2,160,000,000 more, it would then occupy the same 
position in regard to transportation that Prussia had reached 11 
years ago. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hope we will not have 
any more pro-German speeches in this debate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish you would adopt the wise policy of 
Germany in respect to waterways. 

Mr. TOWNSEND ‘and others. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I send another amendment to the desk. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may be allowed to insert the matter he is read- 
ing in the Recorp. We are only punishing ourselves. It is 
very evident that under our system of rules the Senator can keep 
us here all night if he thinks it necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Five minutes more will complete what I 
want especially to present to the Senate. 

What the Germans think of waterways, how absolutely vital they are 
regarded 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I rise to ask a question. 
This is the Senate of the United States. I question. whether 
this amendment is offered in good faith, and I raise the par- 
liamentary question that when an amendment is not offered in 
good faith it ought to be ruled out of order. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. No man has a right to impugn my faith. 
The amendment is germane, and I will proceed now to finish the 
speech I have been reading. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
read. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I beg pardon. It ought to have been read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, at the end of line 17, insert: 

Including terminal facilities and promoting the cooperation of rall- 
ways and waterways. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Louisiana has not 
the floor. A motion to lay the amendment on the table is in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How can that motion be made when I have 
the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the table is in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Nebraska can not make that motion while the Senator 
who proposed the amendment has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. He did not have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not have the floor. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to lay the amendment on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amend- 
ment as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments 
in the Senate, the bill will be ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Is the bill in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I reserve the right to offer in the Senate 
the amendment which I offered in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has passed to a third 
reading and no amendment can be offered save by unanimous 
consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to discuss the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has five minutes for 
that purpose. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

“What the Germans think of waterways, how absolutely vital 
they are regarded under all conditions, is shown by the fact that 
even in the midst of the greatest war in all history, when the 
Empire is fighting for its very life, they are not only maintaining 
and operating the waterways they already have, but are actually 
building more. The great new waterway from the Oder to the 
Vistula, although not entirely finished, was opened to traflic in 
April of last year; the Rhine-Hanover Canal was finished in 
December; and Berlin, which had already spent $8,000,000 on 
a harbor in the eastern part of the city, has, since the war began, 
started and almost completed a harbor on its western borders, 
at a cost of more than $9,000,000. And yet there are people 
in the United States who gravely tell us that all work upon 
waterways inust be suspended in order that we may have money 
to make a needed increase in our Army and Navy. 

“The passage of time warns me that I must bring these 
remarks to a close. Improved waterways are of importance 
in connection with foreign trade, because they make possible 
the fullest development of natural resources; because they pro- 
vide the cheapest form of transportation, both for the assemblage 
of raw materials and the shipment of finished products. I have 
given you an illustration of the tremendous difference in the cost 
of transportation by rail and by water, and it should be re- 
membered, that, while money paid for a costly form of transpor- 
tation, when a cheaper form is available or can be made avail- 
able, undoubtedly benefits the transportation company to which 
it is paid, so far as the shipper is concerned it is just as much 
wasted as if it were burned up or thrown into the depths of the 
sea. On some of our largest rivers freight can be carried in 
fleets of barges at as low a cost as on the Great Lakes. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the greatest amount of cargo 
ever moved at one operation was not upon the Great Lakes, or 
even upon the high seas, but was on the Mississippi River, when 
the towboat Sprague brought 56,000 tons of coal to New Orleans 
at one time. 

“While the possible saving on smaller waterways is not as 
great as on the Lakes or our largest rivers, it is still vast in the 
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aggregate. To my mind the greatest economic waste in our 
country to-day, and one of the greatest handicaps in the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade, arises from the fact that we have 
failed to follow the example of Germany and develop and use 
our waterways. There is very little, if any, sentiment in trade; 
the buyer in South America, in China, or anywhere else, will al- 
ways take the goods which are cheaper in price while equal in 
quality, and it matters little or nothing at all to him in what 
eountry they were made. 

“Sometimes figures are published to show how small a per- 

centage of the selling price is due to transportation, but such 
figures as I have seen count only the freight on the finished 
product. This is a superficial view and leads to a false conclu- 
sion, for crude materials often go through many processes in 
different parts of the country. The finished product goes from 
factory to wholesaler, frem wholesaler to jobber, and from 
jobber to retailer. before it reaches the consumer, and every time 
it moves from place to place it must bear a transportation cost. 
Besides, transportation affects the cost of the home in which 
the workman lives. of the food which he eats, and of the clothes 
which he wears, and what it costs the workman to live affects 
the wage which the manufacturer must pay, so the price of the 
finished product. when it reaches the consumer's hands, has been 
increased not merely once but possibly a score of times by the 
cost of transportation. It is evident, therefore, that the nation 
which has the lowest transportation cost has a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the competition for foreign trade. 
A was well said by Mr. Vanderlip last evening, this body of 
men and the business men of the country whom you represent 
ean control public opinion, and every consideration, from the 
loftiest patriotism to enlightened self-interest, demands that the 
business men of the United States should put their feet down 
hard on the senseless and slanderous eharge of “ pork barrel” 
and see to it that the Government of the United States immedi- 
ately begins and continuously prosecutes the work of improving 
our rivers and harbors until we have a great, connected na- 
tional system of waterways working in complete harmony and 
cooperation with our splendid system of railways and the mag- 
nificent system of highways which is already begun. 

“ Much is said in these days concerning national preparedness, 
and improved waterways promote national preparedness either 
for peace or wur. for sustained military efficiency and continued 
commercial supremacy are both founded upon industrial devel- 
opment: industrial development depends upon cheap transpor- 
tation, and the cheapest of all transportation is water trans- 
portation.” 

I thank the Senators for their patience and the attention 
which they have given me. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I am in sympathy with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana in having published these interesting re- 
marks, but I want to direct the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the rules of the Senate of the United States are 
ridiculous. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3982) to provide for a determination of heirship in 
cases of deceased members of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, and 
conferring authority on the courts of said States in reference 
thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3933) granting an increase of pension to Oakley 
Randall; and 

A bill (S. 3934) granting an increase of pension to J. Forsyth 
Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington. D. C., of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

WAR EXCESS-PROFITS TAX REGULATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

House concurrent resolution 36. 

Resolved by the House of 
That there shall be printed 350, copies of the war excess-pr 
regulations No. 41, 100,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 250,000 
for the use of the House of Representatives, the same to be 
through the folding rooms. 
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INCOME-TAX REGULATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

House concurrent resolution 37. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed 350,000 copies of the income-tax regulations 
No. 33, revised, 100,000 copies for the use uf the Senate and 250,000 
pa sae for the use of the House of Representatives, the same to be dis- 
tributed through the folding rooms. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
meridian on Mon lay next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Friday, February 22, 1918) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, February 25. 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, February 22, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock. 

The Rey. Charles Wood, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. O Thou God of the loving heart and the open 
hand, Thou who art a living love that dost will the blessedness 
of others, we thank Thee to-day for Thy beundless benefactions 
to us as a people. Thou who hast led threugh countless een- 
turies the stars and the suns across the boundless reaches of 
space, Thou didst graciously lead our fathers to this land. Thou 
didst protect and preserve them, and Thou hast guided us 
through all the vicissitudes of the centuries. God of our fathers, 
we pray that Thou wilt be our God, May we serve Thee and 
Thee only. Wilt Thou direct and control the deliberations of 
these Thy servants this day that their decisions may be 
not only for the welfare of this land of ours that we love, but 
of the whole world. Wilt Thou work so vitally through us as 
a people that there may come to the world now being wrecked 
by war a permanent peace. May the gates of eruelty be over- 
thrown and may injustice and insumanity be trampled under the 
indignant feet of men. And grant, we beseech Thee, that to-day, 
this anniversary day, as we look backward across the decades 
that have passed we may behold growing ever and ever more 
majestic the figure of our first President, and as millions will 
remember his life and serviees to-day may the prayer rise from 
their hearts that the same principles by which his life was 
swayed, the same purposes which he sought so determinedly, 
may become the principles and the purposes of all our citizens. 
We pray that Thou will bless our President and grant that 
whole-hearted and nonpartisan support may be given to him in 
these distressing days. And bless the officers and men of our 
Army and of our Navy, and grant that all who battle and all 
who serve here at home may know that in Thine own good time, 
speedily to please Thee, there shall come a victory in which the 
whole world shall rejoice. And to Thy name shall be the praise. 
Amen. 

Tne Foams of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I believe there 
is a special order for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; 80 minutes are to be granted to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it is agreeable to the gentle- 
man to yield for a moment for me to make a unanimous-consent 
request before he begins, I desire to say it has been the custom 
for many years to have read upon this day from the Clerk’s 
desk the Farewell Address of the first President of the United 
States, and I desire to ask unanimous consent, not to interfere 


with the existing order, that the gentleman from Louisiana be 


recognized to read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The SPEAKER. Which gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Dr. ASWELL. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent, as preparatory to the address by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] read Washington’s Farewell Address. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, before that is done 
I wish to ask unanimous consent that the House meet next 
Monday at 11.30, for the reason that the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Rar xRVYI has secured unanimous consent to address the 
House for 30 minutes upon that day. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday the House meet at 11.30. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that request was subject to the possibility 
that the railroad bill might still be under consideration and run 
into Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman if he does 
not think the prospects are good for the railroad bill to run 
into Monday? 

Mr. ESCH. I think they are very good. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps some others of us may have 
a different view, and I now desire to say that I am going to ask 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to remain in session until the bill has been disposed of in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ask that the previous question be ordered on the committee's 
report, and then it can go over until Monday for a vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not mean that he is not 
going to allow the amendments Members may desire to offer to 
be offered? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly not; but I want the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to remain in session until 
it disposes of all amendments. 

Mr. GILLETT. There may not be time. 

Mr. LENROOT. There will be 72 hours straight work if the 
gentleman undertakes that. 

Mr. SIMS. That indicates the gentleman has a very long 
list of amendments. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly we have. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Tennessee making a 
request or a speech? 

Mr. SIMS. I am giving notice. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, temporarily I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. To the meeting at 11.30 on Monday? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, sir. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following personal 
request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sin: Mr. Louis W. FAIRFIELD, of Indiana, begs to be 
excused Friday and Saturday, February 22 and 23. 
Respectfully, 
Louis W. Farrier. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT WITH REFERENCE 

TO INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a com- 
munication from the governor of the State of South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. CLARK: In accordance with the provisions of the joint 
resolution ratified by the South Carolina Le; ture, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith a true copy of the sai preamble 
The title of the resolution is as follows: 

“A joint resolution ratify a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America probibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to e jurisdiction thereof, for beycrage purposes, 
and to provide means for the enforcement thereof.” 

With high esteem and personal regards, I am 

Cordially, yours, 


and resolution. 


Ricard L. MANNING, Governor. 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] will read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. ASWELL read the address, as follows: 
To the people of the United States: 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually ar- 
rived when your thoughts must be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears 
to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the publie voice, that I should now apprise you of 
the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered among 
the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that in withdrawing 
the tender of service, which silence in my situation might imply, 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future in- 
terest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness, 
but am supported by a full conviction that the step is com- 
patible with both. 
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The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return 
to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this previous to the Jast 
election had even led to the preparation of an address to de- 
clare it to you, but mature reflection on the then perplexed 
and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence 
impelled me to abandon the idea. I rejoice that the state of 
your concerns, external as well as internal, no longer renders 
the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the sentiment of 
duty or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may 
be retained for my services, that in the present circumstances 
oe one country you will not disapprove my determination to 
retire. : 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the inferiority of 
my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, perhaps still more 
in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence 
of myself; and every. day the increasing weight of years ad- 
monishes me more and more that the shade of retirement is as 
necessary to me as it will be welcome. - Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value to my services tléy 
were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene patriot- 
ism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise and as an 
instructive example in our annals that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of the 
efforts and a guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to 
my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that 
your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the 
free Constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredly maintained; that its administration in every depart- 
ment may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these States under the auspices of 
liberty may be made complete by so careful a preservation and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which can not end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an 
occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn contempla- 
tion, and to recommend to your frequent review, some senti- 
ments which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsid- 
erable observation, and which appear to me all important to the 
permanency of your felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I for- 
get, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 


in the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many arti- 
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fices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed; it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national union 
to your collective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and inter- 
est. Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name 
of American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed tegether; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here, every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common Government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, 
benefiting by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own 
channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular naviga- 
tion invigorated ; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national naviga- 
tion, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, 
to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like inter- 
course with the West, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The West de- 
rives from the East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort— 
and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of 
necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for 
its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed 
by an indissoluble community of interest as one Nation. Any 
other tenure by which the West can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate strength, or from 
an apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, 
must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immedi- 
ate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined 
ean not fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater se- 
curity from external danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable 
value, they must derive from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries not tied together by the same govern- 
ment; which their own rivalship alone would be sufficient to 
produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues, would stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise, they 
will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments, which under any form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to republican liberty. In this sense it is that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the 
love of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to mere specu- 
lation in such a case were criminal. We are authorized 
to hope that a proper organization of the whole, with the 
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auxiliary agency of governments for the respective subdivi- 


sions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well 
worth a fair and full experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of our country, 
while experience shall not have demonstrated its impractica- 
bility, there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those who, in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations—northern and southern—Atlantie and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You can not shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these mis- 
representations; they tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The 
inhabitants of our western country have lately had a useful 
lesson on this head; they have seen, in the negotiation by .the 
Executive and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of 
the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a 
policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic States, 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. 
They have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that 
with Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign rela- 
tions, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the 
union by which they were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate union, and for the 
efficacious management of your common concerns. This Gov- 
ernment, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its 
powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within 
itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions of government. But 
the constitution which at any time exists, until changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the power and the right of 
the people to establish government presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the established government, 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combina- 
tions and associations under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and actions of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will 
of the Nation the will of party, often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the publie ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common councils, and modified by 
mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent engines, by which 
cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to 
subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
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pretext. One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of 
the Const..utien, alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system; and thus to undermine what can not be directly 
overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis. and opinion; and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common interests in a country 
so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers prop- 
erly distributed and adjusted. its surest guardian. It is. in- 
deed, little else than a name, where the government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member 
of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately. is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popu- 
lar form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enortmnities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of publie liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind—which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight—the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 4 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasional riot and insurree- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of an- 
other. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits 
is probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor. upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in gov- 
ernments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. Aud there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a 
free country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers 
of one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consclidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimafe of that love of 
power and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the 
human heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and distributing it into different 
depositories and constituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against invasions of the others, has been evinced by ex- 
periments anciept and modern; some of them in our country 


and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as neces- 


sary as to institute them. It. in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the constitutional powers 
be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates, but let 
there be no change by usurpation, for though this in one in- 
stance may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly overbalunce in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? Promote, then, 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
na government gives force to public opinion, it should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important souree of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering ulso that timely disbursements, to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions in time of peace to discharge the debts which un- 
avoiduble wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs te your representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should cooperate, To 
facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential 
that you should practically bear in mind that toward the pay- 
ment of debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue 
there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the proper 
object—which is always a choice of difficulties—ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid eonstruction of the conduct of the 
government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but. in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it; can it be that Providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
toward all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is 
in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes euch more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight eauses of umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
tractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur, 

Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by iN win and resentment, 
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sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity, and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject; at other times it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been 
the victim. N 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a yarlety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
eases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justifications. It leads also to concessions, to 
the fuvorite nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by unnec- 
essarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
giyes to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice 
the, interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity ; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, n commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak to- 
ward a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for an- 
other cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on 
the other. Real patriots who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite are liable to become suspected and odious, while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people 
to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. : 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 8 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? e 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim 
not less applicable to public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those 
engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them, 
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-Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments on a respectable defensive posture we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; con- 
sulting the natural course of things, diffusing and diversifying 
by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; 
establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to 
enable the Government. to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance 
it may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more, There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nution. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our Nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations; but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare 
by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to 
you and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided 
by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my provla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
obserye that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
toward other nations, 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- 
ing, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and 
that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest, 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soil of himself and his pro- 
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gonitors for several generations, I anticipate with pleasing ex- 

pectution that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, 

without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking in the midst 

of my fellow citizens the benign influence of good laws under 

a free government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and 

1 — happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and 
angers, 


Go: WASHINGTON, 
Unitep STATES, 17th September, 1796. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the point. 


OMNIBUS PENSION BILL. 


Mr. SHERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the omnibus pension bill, H. R. 10027, follow immediately 
the eonclusion of the consideration of the present railroad bill 
now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the pension bill follow immediately after the pas- 
sage of the pending bill, if it ever passes. [Laughter.] Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, what is the re- 
quest? 

The SPEAKER. That the omnibus pension bill follow imme- 
diately the passage of the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will that interfere with Dis- 
trict day on next Monday? 

Shares SPEAKER. If it happens to come on next Monday, it 
would, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall be compelled to object, 
Mr. Speaker. I do not object if it comes up now. 

The SPEAKER. He is not asking for it to come up now. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will make 
his request subject to noninterference with the District of 
Columbia day, I will not object. I understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman qualifies his request to that extent, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHErwoop] 
requests that the pension bill, H. R. 10027, follow immediately 
after the conclusion of the railroad bill, not to interfere, how- 
ever, with the District of Columbia business, 

The Chair would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. JoHNson] a question. Is that the same bill they had up 
here the other day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Suenwoop}. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I did not catch it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wants to consider this pen- 
sion bill as soon as this other one is out of the way. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is all right. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is recognized for 30 
minutes, [Applause.] 


`- GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 1889. 
100 years after the inauguration of Washington as our first 
President, a symposium of the leading thinkers of the world 
was published of the opinions concerning him. 

Of the opinions that were offered I want to read three, The 
first is from Louis Philippe, Compte de Paris, giving the French 
opinion : 

I admire him still more now since I have seen how republican insti- 
tutions are understood and practiced in France. 

I want to read a British opinion, from probably the greatest 
British mind of English history, W. E. Gladstone: 
All I can say is that I look upon Washington among 
men, as . ood and great, and that he has 

more than 40 years a light upon the path of life. 

I want to read an opinion of the central powers, coming from 
the great fugitive, Louis Kossuth, who came to America in 1852 
to find shelter from the persecution in Austria-Hungary. Writ- 
ing from Turin, Italy, where at the age of 87 he was living in 
retirement, away from the country he loved, and referring to 
our Government which Washington inaugurated, he says: 


That stupendous Incarnation of pare democratic principle which has 
the providentlal mission to guide the future ages of mankind on the 
road of infinite progress. 


reat and good 
n to me for 


These opinions are in keeping with that of the great English 
historian, Edward A. Freeman, who expressed his appreciation 
in this sentiment: 

Washington, the expander of England. 


It might seem presumptuous for a Member of this House in 
this year of 1918, so far removed from the days since he lived 
and labored, to undertake to throw a new light upon the life of 
this great man, but I would like to view him from at least a 
new angle and to have your attention to three episodes in his 
life from which we can study his influence in the shaping of 
modern government. His reputation is safe, and his place in 
history as a warrior is common knowledge; his rank as a cit- 
izen is as familiar as our own childhood, while his place as our 
first great citizen from every angle of estimate is assured. But 
I wish to see him now in his influence in shaplug modern gov- 
ernment as witnessed from three events in his life. 

The first episode is when he saved the State of Franklin, that 
portion of western North Carolina now known as Tennessee, 
from taking the dangerous step of secession in 1784 by joining 
the foreign power of Spain, which then owned the Mississippi 
country, in order to get the free outlet of the Mississippi River; 
and thereby, through the influence of Washington, who pre- 
vented it, the dangerous experiment of secession was defeated 
even before the Nation was born. 

The second episode is as the president of the Constitutional 
Convention, a group of men 56 in number, most of whom had 
served in the second Continental Congress, about which William 
Pitt, standing under the corridors of the House of Commons, de- 
elared that “for solidity of reasoning, wisdom of conclusion, 
and force of sagacity that body of men has never been excelled 
in the history of the world.” Washington, as the presiding offi- 
cer of that great body of men, exercised such supreme influence 
and thereby contributed to the history of modern government 
in the world, I think, its greatest contribution, in the form of 
our Federal Constitution. 

The third episode in his life to which I will refer is when called 
by unanimous consent to inaugurate the fundamental principles 
as written, first, in the Declaration of Independence and, second, 
in the Constitution of the United States in cal government 
us he inaugurated them in 1789. Briefly, 1 must look at these 
episodes, in order to throw light upon Washington’s far-reaching . 
influence, and also to aid in interpreting the present time and, if 
possible, predicate the future, if we may. 

In 1784 the people of western North Carolina, shut off from 
their kin on the Atlantic seaboard by the mountains, had no 
possible way to purchase the things they needed, that they could 
not produce, except to do it through the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. Spain held control of this outlet and laid a heavy 
tribute upon all who wanted to trade. The Government was 
appealed to for relief, and John Jay was sent to effect a treaty. 
The best he could do was to agree to a close of the mouth of 
the Mississippi for 25 years, after which it was to be epened to 
these people. The people of western North Carolina, resenting 
what appeared a total lack of regard for justice to them on the 
part of the Government, took steps for relief and erected a sep- 
arate State, elected John Sevier as governor, proceeded to clect. 
an independent legislature, and made overtures to Spain to join 
her. Here is the earliest step toward the dangerous experiment 
of secession employed later on in 1861, which precipitated the 
Civil War. Washington was the only figure that seemed to have. 
comprehended the danger. 

He saw the possibilities of the great Mississippi Valley if 
permitted to develop uninterruptediy and not be prevented by. 
any portion joining a foreign power. He wrote a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson and another to Gov. Harrison, of Virginia, 
setting out the possibilities of uniting the interior of the country 
with the seaboard States, and to this end he recommended the 
appointment of a committee to report a mode of canal building, 
aided by a system of fordage, to carry the goods from the head- 
waters of the Ohio to the headwaters of the Potomac, thereby 
making a trade route from the Atlantic, through the Petomac, 
via canal to the Ohio, thence Mississippi to Gulf. Quite nat- 
urally when he recommended this possibility, objections were 
offered as to finance and other items of expense. Wasbington 
replied with his wonderful comprehension of what the Missis- 
sippi Valley was yet to be. His recommendations in numerous 
letters are most illuminating on. these possibilities. And I want 
to say to this Membership that I believe that Washington had 
a clear comprebension of this undeveloped empire in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, although it was but a wild waste of country and 
in certain parts a trackless wilderness. While it is true that 
a committee was appointed and a meeting was held at Mount 
Vernon, adjourned to Alexandria, to recommend the construction 
of this inland water route; while it is true that it did not re- 
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sult in actual construction, yet it removed the opposition of the 
people of western North Carolina, who later on rescinded their 
action, with the important result that instead of the State of 
Franklin leaving to join Spain we now have the splendid sov- 
ereign State of Tennessee. And a great contribution, one of 
the first and most important of the first President of the country, 
not recognized generally, at least in its bearing upon the future 
of the new Republic soon to be born, was the making it impos- 
sible to set the precedent for any portion of the United States 
breaking off, either to Join its friendly neighbors or to cast its 
lot with a foreign country. That was in 1784, one year after 
the treaty which closed the Revolutionary War and three years 
before the Constitutional Convention. 

In 1787 Washington. by unanimous consent, presided over the 
Constitutional Convention. As the responsible head of the Army, 
he was the closest observer of lack of power and suffered most 
from that lack. He saw great problems. The first and great- 
est problem was to cure the weakness of the old confederation, 
which afforded neither executive nor judicial power. This at 
once raised the question whether the Government was to be a 
Goverrment of the péople of the States, without regard to 
State lines, or a Government of the States. In other words, 
was it to be a National or a Federal Government? Everyone 
will recognize, who is at all familiar with the critical period 
of the United States, that the early contest had been in favor 
of the States, and the Articles of Confederation were a “ mere 
league of friendship,” a group of sovereign States, each State 
maintaining its sovereignty. Each State could also withdraw 
its representation, and thus defeat all legislation from want 
of a quorum, since they voted by States, three-fourths of which 
were necessary for all important measures. 

Washington, as the leader of the Revolutionary War, had 
recognized the need of power beyond mere recommendation, 
and when he came to preside over this convention, and the 
struggle came on as to whether it was to be a government of the 
people or a government of the States as States, he was clear- 
headed as to the danger of the latter. And yet he was equally 
clear-headed as to the danger of the former if unrestricted. If 
the new proposal was to remain a league of friendship without 
coercive power to operate on the individual State the weak- 
ness so apparent would not be cured. In the midst of a 
bitter contest on a disputed point a member, it is said, entirely 
disgusted with the failure to reach a conclusion after a three 
weeks’ debate, arose and made a motion that the convention 
adjourn. Washington, not having spoken up to this time. saw 
the danger. When the member—I think it was Mr. Dayton— 
made the statement, “ We have been here now for three weeks 
behind closed doors, and the thing for us to do is to adjourn 
and go home,” Gen. Washington arose, and tradition says that 
he made this speech, that ought to be written in letters of gold 
and posted on the doorposts of every lover of representative 
government: 

It is too probable that no plan we here propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the 
people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 

efend our work? Let us raise the standard so high that all the 
to it. This is not the work of man, The hand of God Ís in 
this thing. 

He requested that the motion for adjournment be withdrawn, 
and it was withdrawn. 

And I pause long enough to ask the question, What would have 
been the future of the American Government if George Wash- 
ington’s powerful and overtowering moral greatness had not 
been sufficient to have settled the difficulty and thus prevented 
the motion for adjournment being voted upon? It was vastly 
more serious than when after a similar conflict a compromise 
was reached through the suggestion and adoption of two Houses 
to satisfy both States and people, the former in the Senate and 
the latter in the House. Mr. Speaker, during the months from 
May 14 to September 17 that great figure presided with delibera- 
tion and power over the most discordant group of men represent- 
ing the farthest extremes of political theory in the history of 
government. A less powerful personality could not have held in 
counsel such great lights, so variant in their dogmas and so per- 
sistent in their theories. When we undertake to estimate his 
power it is found not in the theories of Alexander Hamilton, one 
of the leading figures of his day and the closest adviser of 
Washington as well as a leader of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, then but 30 years of age, the most original thinker in the 
group; nor is it found in the theories of Thomas Jefferson, who, 
by the way, was not in the convention, but his representative, 
James Madison, was there. His greatness will be found not in 
the theories of these men, but in the power of the presiding 
officer big enough to see all sides of a question and powerful 
enough to hold and direct the tremendous forces still in delib- 
eration until they, through a wise spirit of counsel, were able 
to work out a system of government which William E. Glad- 
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stone in 1878 pronounced the greatest instrument ever stricken 
off by the brain or purpose of man at any one time. 

That instrument, fellow Members of this House, adopted in 
1789, 130 years ago, by 3,000,000 people, has gone through the 
fires of civil war, as well as three foreign wars, and has 
come to the pluce where now 110,000,000 people have come to 
look upon it as the organic law, during which time the Nation 
has become the most powerful in wealth, twice over, of any 
country in the world. 

And hear me: During all these years the instrument has not 
been organically changed but four times, which fact beyond all 
others indicates the keen foresight of the body of men presided 
over by Washington. It is true there are 17 amendments, but 
the first 10, the bill of rights, were originally agreed upon by 
the convention, and the eleventh, to exempt a State from being 
made a defendant by an individual, an exemption which the 
fathers thought they had included until a State was actually 
sued, was to correct the error. The twelfth was the first modi- 
fication. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth all grew out 
of the Civil War, and for our purpose would stand as one 
modification of the organic law. The other two are changes, 
it is true, from the original agreement when judged according to 
the opinions of the members of the convention. When we think 
of the blessings that have flown out of that marvelous instru- 
ment we can not attribute it to any one man so greatly as to the 
head of the convention, who held the membership together and 
maintained deliberation. Out of the diversity of political neu- 
men, attenuated and discordant, there came through this sublime 
figure the instrument filled with the wisest of sanction and 
remarkably free of dangerous dogma. [Applause.] 

The next episode in the life of Gen. Washington to which I 
wish your attention was when as our first President he inaugu- 
rated the principles fundamental in our Government and started 
the Nation on the right road. Fellow Members of the House, I 
want sympathetic attention here. Washington knew the funda- 
mental principles of Jefferson. Washington knew that Jefferson 
was the greatest exponent of liberty in government the world 
had ever seen. [Applause.] Washington knew that the very 
lifeblood of this new idea in government, expressing itself in the 
right of local self-government, had never such a representative 
in the history of the world as Thomas Jefferson. 

If I wanted Jefferson’s own opinion of the work he had done 
which he wanted to be attached to his memory, having spent 
39 years in office out of his more than 60 years of public life, I 
would take you to his tomb and would read upon it the epitaph 
that he himself wrote: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia's religious freedom, 
and father of the University of Virginia. 

His 39 years of public life comprehended a service in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, service in the Virginia Assembly, 
service in the Second Continental Congress, four years’ service 
as governor of Virginia, four years’ service as Vice President 
of the Nation, service as Secretary of State from 1789 to 1794, 
and service for two terms as President of the United States, to 
say nothing of his service as a foreign minister. And yet in 
all this array of high and outstanding service in the Nation 
he picks out three items, only one of which would you select 
as a thing for which he would want to be remembered. No one 
among you can understand why he thus made the selection so 
few in number and so unexpected in choice unless you see the 
very passion of the man’s life, the one controlling item, and 
that is liberty. The biggest word in the vocabulary of the 
great Democrat was “ Liberty.” He was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence—political liberty; he was the 
author of the Statute of Religious Liberty of Virginia—religious 
liberty, and in it is another clause that does not appear in the 
title to the law, namely, the repeal of the law of primogeniture 
and entail—personal and pecuniary liberty; and lastly, founder 
of the University of Virginia—educational liberty. There upon 
his tomb may be read his own estimate of his life, and it com- 
prehends the gamut of liberty, his watchword in his political 
career. 

He said nothing at all about his achievement in the purchase 
of Louisiana, which in my judgment was the greatest act of 
his life. He paid no attention to that, because it was fun- 
damental to him that the greatest good that can come to an 
individual is unrestricted opportunity in the struggle of life to 
make the most of one’s self without restriction from govern- 
ment. [Applause.] That is fundamental in the Jeffersonian 
theory of politics. 

Washington understood this and fully appreciated its im- 
portance. He called Jefferson into his cabinet. 

Hamilton, totally different, was sharply differentiated in his 
political theory and schemes of government. He was not rural, 
not of the country, as Jefferson, but of the city, in the heart 
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of industry—Hamilton was brought up in an entirely different 
school from Jefferson. Jefferson was in France in the revolu- 
tion, submerged in the atmosphere that later produced the 
French revolution of 1789-1792, and we are wondering just what 
effect the residence in France had upon his theories. 

But it was not so with Hamilton. Where at that time was 
Hamilton? At Valley Forge, following the lead of the great 
Washington, as we could see by tracking through the snow by the 
blood trail of the shoeless feet of the soldiers, unsheltered and 
unclothed; and he would read to Gen. Washington the letters 
that Hamilton himself had indited, calling upon the States to 
supply food, to supply shelter, to supply clothing; and the 
answer, in the language of State sovereignty was, “ We will do 
it when we are ready.” And that meant delay. To see men 
without clothes to cover their nakedness, without blankets upon 
which to lie, and often without provisions, marching through 
the snow, and at Christmas time, to take up their quarters 
within a day's march of the enemy, without a house or hut to 
shelter them, were some of the lessons taught Hamilton by actual 
experience at Valley Forge. This was but a comment upon 
excess of State rights and lack of central authority. Hamilton 
had seen and suffered all this. Hamilton saw, mark you, a 
straggling group of soldiers, 80 in number, marching from 
Lancaster, Pa., to Philadelphia and attacking the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the Capital, which was compelled to take shelter 
under the guns of Trenton—the Government a fugitive from 80 
straggling, mutinous soldiers who had not been paid. Hamilton 
saw the Shay rebellion, and heard the State of Massachusetts 
call upon the Federal Government to suppress it when the State 
was told that the Government had no power, and it had to refer 
it back to the State. Hamilton, reading the treaty of pence 
with Great Britain, saw pledges to the British Government our 
Government had bound itself to secure, in the face of which he 
saw the States violate every one with impunity, and no ability In 
the Federal Government to prevent it. Hamilton knew that 
John Adams, in 1784. had gone to Holland to borrow on the 
credit of the United States $800,000 to save the honor and credit 
of the United States; and Hamilton knew that John Adams was 
refused the loan to the Government unless John Adams, the 
Government's representative, went the Government's personal 
security to make good the $300,000, 

Fellow Members, it is not many days ago that you and I 
voted, in an urgent deficiency appropriation which carried more 
than $1,000,000.000, an amount of money that could not have 
been foreseen when we passed our last bill. Yet a little over 
100 years ago our young Republic was refused a loan from 
Holland of the miserable, miserly sum of $300,000 unless John 
Adams went the Nation's security. If national impotence ever 
could reach a lower ebb than that, I am unable to conceive it. 
What was the matter? The matter was too little power, probably 
too much liberty, The loose confederation during the most critical 
era of American history supplies the answer, and what we lacked 
specifically was power. Washington presided over the convention 
that followed all this, called for the specific purpose of remedy- 
ing this organic defection, and he well knew the principles that 
were proposed and were written in the organie law, and when 
it came to inangurating these principles into actual, practical 
governinent he displayed a new quality of rare leadership in 
his determination to utilize the country’s greatest talent, diver- 
gent though it be in party policy. He chose on the one hand 
Thomas Jefferson. the representative of the liberty of the citi- 
zen, the rights of the States, and the principle of local self- 
government, all of which are absolutely essential; this in spite 
of some lack of sympathy for the radicalism of the great Demo- 
erat. It was ability he demanded, not docility to any precon- 
ceived opinion of his own, 

By his side for the purpose of organization of the important 
Treasury Department he chose his former military secretary, 
the most constructive mind, according to Mr. Oliver. the Eng- 
lish critic, the latest authority on Hamilton, that North Amer- 
ica has yet seen. He chose him because he was the greatest 
representative of power, the veritable antonym of liberty. The 
words in the vocabulary of Hamilton are power, authority, 
order, energy, strength, vigor, administration. He looked upon 
the French Revolution as the most awful calamity or fatality 
that could overtake and overcome any country; while, on the 
other hand, Jefferson feared whenever the Government be- 
came so centralized that the individual would not have the 
right to resent what was going on. Jeffersun once declared 
it dangerous if there were not a rebellion at least every 20 
years. Now fellow Members, there is no one on either side of 
this House from the standpoint of a student of political science 
who has greater admiration than I have for Thomas Jefferson, 
for what he stood, namely, liberty in the individual under gov- 
ernment and the rights of local government in the States; and 
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there is no one on the Republican side of the House or the 
Democratic who has a greater admiration for Alexander Hamil- 
tou, because of the fundamental principles for which he stood, 
namely, the right to maintain order, the ower necessary to say 
what must be done in the interest of order and government. 

The fundamental principles of government as expressed by 
Hamilton were: 

1. A healthful support of government. 

2. The recognition of the need of government. 

3. Ever-present sense of obligation to government, 

4, Reliance upon force to compel obedience. 

5. The influence which goes with position. 

No one ever expressed in better forin the purposes of govern- 
ment than did Hamilton in his first report as Secretary ot the 
Treasury: “ To justify and preserve the confidence of the most 
enlightened friends of good government; to promote the increas- 
ing respectability of the American name; to onswer the calls of 
justice; to restore landed property to its true value; to furnish 
new sources both to agriculture and commerce; to cement more 
closely the Union of the States; to add to their security against 
foreign attack; and to establish public order upon the basis of 
an upright and liberal policy.” 

As Jefferson was the greatest exponent of liberty in govern- 
ment, so Hamilton was the greatest exponent of power in gov- 
ernment. His brief life is but a comment upon this fact. His 
was a remarkable career. At the early age of 17 he was ripe 
in constitutional history. At 19 he signalized himself as cap- 
tain of artillery. At 20 he was made chief aid to Washington, 
when was begun that singular attachment wħich induced the 
great Father of his Country to lean more heavily upon Hamil- 
ton for counsel than upon any other American. At 25 he en- 
tered Congress; at 29 he became a member of the New York 
Legislature. At 30 he was a member of the Federal Conven- 
tion, and by all but universal consent was conceded to be the 
most original mind in it. At 31 he wrote the Federalist, the 
strongest presentation of the principles of constructive govern- 
ment extant, and performed the inimitable feat of breaking 
down a great majority against the Constitution in the New 
York convention, which did not adjourn until it had ratified 
the instrument against which the majority was committed. At 
32 he was called to the head of the Treasury Department, where 
his crowning work was accomplished, At the age of 41, on the 
demand of Washington, he reorganized the armies of the Gov- 
ernment, and the next year, upon the death of Washington, he 
was made first in command. At the age of 47 he fell at the 
hand of the duelist. 

While the fullness of manhood was reached before the age of 
his majority, the brilliancy of his career was eclipsed by a pre- 
mature death. The span of his public career would measure 
30 years—from 1774 to 1804. Twenty-one of these years were 
spent in the actual service of the Government at the time when 
the work of both destroying the old and building the new was 
done. Hamilton was stronger in building than in destroying. 
To him more than to any other American is due the title of 
master builder. But to Washington is due the honor of so 
directing that the Nation became the beneficiary of both Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton without adopting either extreme. And here 
is the peculiar attitude that is difficult for me to understand. 
Men accept Jefferson without hesitancy as their guide in all 
matters governmental but indict Hamilton. Other men accept 
Hamilton as a safe political prophet but instinctively indict 
Jefferson. It seems as if we had failed to realize that Jeffer- 
son’s liberty would be anarchy if not restrained by government, 
and Hamilton's power and authority would have been monarchy 
if not restrained by the demands of liberty. f{Applause.] 
Either one of them unrestrained would have gone too far. 
Why, think of the recommendation of Hamilton in the conven- 
tion: 

Let the people elect Congress, Congress elect the President, and the 
President appoint the governors of the various States. 

That is certainly centralization. It is order, and without the 
restraining influence of the school of Jefferson, Hamilton with 
all his power would have gone too far. Let me say, with all 
the fervor that I ean command. there is no liberty without goy- 
ernment, and there is no government without liberty. [Ap- 
plause.} Liberty must not be confused with license—that is, 
anarchy—and power must not be confused with monarchy; 
that would be despotism. Translated in contemporaneous events 
liberty unrestrained is the Bolsheviki movement in Russia. 
Power unrestrained is the Hohenzollern autocracy overrunning 
Europe. 

The thought that I wanted to put to the Members here is that 
in our appreciation of Jefferson in history and our apprecia- 
tion of Hamilton in history we must not forget that the leading 
figure that held the two was Washington, and that without the 
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power to amalgamate the two, liberty and power, we never could 
have had our present American Government. [Applause.] This 
is the one query: How can we secure strong central government 
in the interest of order and still maintain local self-government 
in the interest of liberty? The first is Hamiltonian, the second 
Jeffersonian. The two combined is Washingtonian. The one 
thing I want to leave with you is that Washington recognized 
the extremes and extracted the good from both without incor- 
porating the dangerous. Hamilton was more powerful than 
was Washington; Jefferson was also more powerful than was 
Washington when measured intellectually, but not morally. 
Wide apart as the poles, he took them into his councils and held 
them together, because he knew they represented fundamentals, 
and he worked out our present system. This at the very moment 
when political differences ripened into personal hatreds. Still 
they were held; one till 1794, the other till 1795. Lincoln did the 
same. He chose men of the greatest ability and the widest 
differences politically, because war and its dangers dare not 
risk mediocrity; and when he put into his Cabinet four old- 
line Democrats and only three old-line Whigs, Seward warned 
him and said, “ Mr. President, you are unbalancing this Cab- 
inet.“ Lincoln said, “How?” “ Why, you have got four Demo- 
erats and only three Whigs.” Lincoln smiled and said to Seward, 
“Well, I am a Whig, and I am going to count one.” That was 
the attitude of Lincoln in the Nation's second crisis. It was 
much like the country’s first President. I want now to make 
one observation as the lesson of the hour. We have intro- 
duced in the House this great railroad bill, which is very im- 
portant and which the Congress will pass without delay. It 
has one or two items in it that must be thoroughly 

because it involves great possibilities. Here may be the in- 
troduction of governmental policies of widest reach, which 
must be carefully considered, because it is not the length but 
the direction of the step that is ominous. Another important 
. bill is the financial corporation bill. That must be thoroughly 
discussed. There may be involved in that bill a fiat danger 
which must, if possible, be avoided. It must not be lightly 
looked upon. Another great bill is for the extension of the exec- 
utive function, a tendency so apparent here in the Capital that 
one can scarcely avoid strong language in reference to it. That 
must be thoroughly discussed, and I appeal to the party in 
power in the light of the example set by the great Washington 
and followed by the great Lincoln. It does not lie within the 
mouth of any Member on either side of the aisle, if Members in- 
sist upon a thorough discussion and even an attack on some 
phases of these bills, to say that they are any less patriotic 
than were the men back in the time of Washington and Lincoln 
when they were discussing those great questions. There is no 
danger in gpen debate. The danger is always when you do not 
have it. [Applause.] 

I feel sure of my ground when I assert that this Congress 
will pass without any unn delay every measure neces- 
sary to speedily end the war. I speak for the Republican side 
when I say this. But the party in power must concede the 
right to an opinion, and it would do well if it would observe the 
conduct of Washington and Lincoln and realize that divided 
views, the result of ability, are not in themselves a danger. 
The great leader is the man who can use men who do not always 
agree with him. f 

Mr. Speaker, we who are charged with the responsibility of 
efficiently defending our national honor and safety against the 
world’s greatest example of armed brutality should take daily 
council of the wisdom of such men as Washington and Lincoln, 
and, if possible, not only mobilize all our physical power, but 
especially utilize to the fullest extent the highest type of mental 
ability, without regard to any party bias. This is the lesson of 
the hour. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in President Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, just read, he refers to a short proclamation—— 

The SPEAKER. I know, but the gentleman can not make a 
speech, because he has no time. 

Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent to have the Clerk 
read the proclamation of April, 1793, referred to by President 
Washington in his Farewell Address. 

The SPEAKER. How long is it? 

Mr. MASON. About three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it rf seit that a state of war exists between Austria, Prus- 
sia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United Netherlands of the one 
rt and France on the other, and the duty and interest of the United 
tates require that they should with sin ty and good faith adopt and 
pursue a conduct friendly and impartial toward the belligerent powers: 


i 


1 


I have therefore thought fit by these presents to declare the dispesi- 
tion of the United States to observe the conduct aforesaid against those. 
peon respectively, and to exhort and warn the citizens of the United 
tates carefully to avoid all acts and proceedings whatsoever which 

_ in any manner tend to contravene such disposition. 
do also make known that whosoever of the citizens of 


courts of the United 
the powers at war, or any of 
In witness whereof I have caused the seal of the United States of 
agree te be affixed to these presents and signed the same with my 


Done at the city of Philadelphia the 22d day of April, 1793, and of 
the independence of the United States of America the seventeenth. 

ISTAT. Go. WASHINGTON, 
By the President: 


them. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Grega (at the request of Mr. SLAYDEN) was granted leave 
of absence indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. : 
Mr. Fess, by unanimous consent, was given leave to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9685) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GARRETT 
of Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOWI. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have had the great pleasure of listening to Dr. Fess 
make a very eloquent address on George Washington and kin- 
dred subjects. We have heard him state with great positive- 
ness that the country will never be injured by too much intelli- 
gent debate in Congress, but is likely to be by too little. I agree 
with him on that general proposition. Legislation which we 
pass is too frequently marked by too little concern, too little 
straightforward discussion, perhaps by too much of what we 
call “ bunk,” and on the whole we do not confine ourselves per- 
haps as carefully as we might to the merits of bills before us. 

The committee which reported this bill into the House was 
in session for about a month with very full attendance. Great 
interest was taken by Members, discussion was abundant, good 
fellowship prevailed, differences of opinion existed, and finally 
conclusions were reached. At no time was any witness limited 
in his presentation of testimony, and at no time was any Mem- 
ber deprived of a full opportunity to ask questions. The result 
of it is the bill which is now before you. 

The President of the United States by proclamation took 
control of the railroads. This bill became necessary. It came 
before the committee as an administration bill pure and simple. 
Nobody has denied it. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
named Director General of Railroads. Those who presented the 
bill stated frankly that they appeared in behalf of the Director 
General and through him the President of the United States. 
So it is fair for everybody to assume, I think, that the bill as it 
was initiated and as it was developed, discussed, and finally 
passed was the proposition of the administration. 

When the bill was first brought up it differed in many re- 
spects from what it now appears to be, but as we went on the 
representatives of the administration and the members of the 
committee began to realize that there were shortcomings, and 
every effort was made to get together. 

There are four leading subjects in the bill which have been 
and probably will continue to be matters of central interest. 
I shall speak of them as they occur to me in what seems to my 
mind to be the logical order. There was quite considerable 
concern as to whether or not the employees of the railroad com- 
panies were to continue to be employees of the companies or to 
be considered hereafter as employees of the Government. The 
bill was finally framed so as to leave them employees of the 
railreads, and the general interpretation of the bill was that the 
Federal Government merely took control of the railroad prop- 
erties as it found them, that it was to direct the operations, but 
that it was not to employ or direct the men or otherwise come 
in close contact with the employees or the general business 
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transactions of the railroad companies. I think it perhaps 
. would not be worth while to take any time now to discuss the 
wisdom of so framing this bill as to leave the employees within 
the control of the companies. That subject quite likely will be 
brought up under five-minute debate, and it may be that we 
shall want to take a hand in discussing that question if it 
comes up. 

The amount of return was a very important question, which 
was considered, and finally that which is set forth in the bill 
was agreed upon. So far as I know, from listening to the de- 
bate here and reading the speeches that have been made on the 
subject, there is likely to be some difference of opinion and per- 
haps some variation of interpretation as to what is really the 
right thing to do in remunerating the roads which may be 
taken over. Yesterday one of the Members on this floor raised 
the point that some of the railroads were appearing to receive 
an excessive rate of interest, n too large return. That ques- 
tion could be elaborated, but I shall try to sum up my judgment 
in a few words. It is quite true that on the face of it some 
railroads would appear to be getting an excessive return, but 
that is not really the whole story. Some railroads have been 
skinning along, robbing their treasuries for the purpose of divi- 
dends, neglecting to put back money which they should into 
their own properties, and the result has been that of late years, 
as with any other commercial concern, they have gone down- 
ward, and they have duly had difficulty in making great earn- 
ings or in paying any kind of dividends. On the other hand, 
there are roads which have been well managed, which have 
fostered their resources, which have put in large sums of money 
annually for the upkeep of their property until they have 
brought thelr companies into good order, the properties in fine 
shape; and, as with any other commercial undertaking, when 
they have become established in good condition they have paid 
proper dividends on the value of their stock. Nobody here 
has seemed to raise the point as to how many years, for in- 
stance, a now prosperous railroad may have paid no dividends. 
The question seems to have been entirely as to what they have 
paid in the last three years. That is not the fair way to 
look at it, and the committee, I think, gave heed to the con- 
sideration that if a road by virtue of being profitable as a re- 
sult of keeping up its property and, generally speaking. as a 
result of good, clever, and scientific management found itself 
during the past three years, when business has averaged fair, 
so that it could pay a large dividend, the owners of the stock 
were entitled to fair or even generous remuneration. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GORDON. How does the gentleman come to determine 
that the stock was worth the amount for which these roads 
were capitalized? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Capitalization is not the question. That is 
a misnomer which a great many people who are not thorough 
fall into. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; I know. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not making a personal application. 

Mr. GORDON. How did the gentleman determine it? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will tell the gentleman how I determined 
it. The value of a security ought to depend on two elements— 
first, on the property back of it, and then on the earning ca- 
pacity. I would not accept the one or the other as being final. 

Mr. GORDON. How did you determine the property back 
of it? 

Mr. WINSLOW. On the valuations as they appear and are 
reported in various reports, and finally on the facts. 

Mr. GORDON. We have spent $11,000,000 undertaking to 
value these railroads for the purpose of finding out what prop- 
erty they had. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 7 
5 GORDON. Did the gentleman give any consideration to 

at? + 

Mr. WINSLOW. Just what does the question mean—when it 
is finished? Does the gentleman mean with respect of the 
$11,000,000? 

Mr. GORDON. No. I say we have spent $11,000,000 in the 
process of valuing these properties for the purpose of finding out 
what they are worth. What I want to know is how the com- 
mittee found out so quickly a thing that we have spent these 
511.000.000 for and have not yet had any report upon. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I appreciate the humor of the gentleman's 
suggestion. À 

Mr. GORDON. There is no humor about it. [Laughter.] 
It is a question for information that I am asking. The gentle- 
man is a member of the committee, is he not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes 
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Mr. GORDON. I would like to have the gentleman answer. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I can answer the part of the gentleman's 
question which would seem to me to indicate a serious inquiry. 
We have only had those facts which are of record and we have 
not attempted to be mind readers and forestall the report of the 
inquiring board. We have taken only those returns which are 
of record and have accepted them at their face value, à 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman means the records of the 
railroads? 

Mr. WINSLOW. As reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and as submitted by the various people who have 
given testimony. 

Mr..GORDON. Did the gentleman give any consideration to 
the question of this information that has been collected by the 
expenditure of this $11,000,000? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Only. to realize they had not any report to 
turn in. I think in one or two cases Judge Prouty, if I am 
not mistaken, gave a fragmentary report as to the results of 
the findings wherever they had approached completion, 

Mr. GORDON. Well, now, did the committee consider this? 
In the appropriation of all other private property since this 


war started in very many instances they were unable to deter- 


mine the value of the propesty taken—in this case you deter- 
mine the use of the property only, and in the other cases they 
were appropriating only part of the compensation—did the com- 
mittee give any consideration to the suggestion that they should 
appropriate only sufficient of what the dividends actually paid 
in the last three years were and leave the final determinatiou 
to await the finish of this appraisal by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? Did the committee give that any consideration? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Let us get together on this. I do not want 
to be answering one question when the gentleman is making a 
different inquiry. The gentleman is referring to the amount 
of dividend returns? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes; the amount of dividends that should 
be paid. The gentleman determines that by taking the total 
earnings of the road for the past three years, as I understand it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman does not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No, 

Mr. GORDON. Well, that is my understanding. 

Mr. WINSLOW, That is only part of the question. I was 
fearful the gentleman was not comprehending the whole situa- 
tion, [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. I understand it all right. 
myself clear 

Mr. WINSLOW. Let me continue—the old clock is moving 
around. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If I can have time I would like to discuss 
this economic proposition with my friend, but I am afraid 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I suppose the gentleman from 
Wisconsin might possibly yield the gentleman some time, if I 
can have his attention. 

Mr. GORDON, If I have not made my question clear already 
I can in a very few words, if the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. ESCH. The time required on this side is so largely 


If I have not made 


taken that I can not make many extensions, but it may be pos- 


sible to yield a few additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is not my request, but yet 1 desire to 
tell anything I know that is proper. 

Mr. GORDON, I would like to know how the gentleman gets 
at this figure. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
yleld? 

Mr. WINSLOW, I think for the purpose, Mr. Chairman, of 
his inquiry, I can not yield, because it will take, I am well aware. 
more time to answer his question the way he has put it than 
the time I have at my disposal. 

Mr. GORDON. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The question is a difficult one, and I want 
to answer, in a measure but in a limited way, the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio, There are hundreds of railroads in this 
country, very few of them known, apparently, to any consider- 
able number of people. They know the great trunk lines, but they 
do not know the great multitude of short lines In different parts 
of the country which come in under the scope of this bill. 
We found out on the second day, if I mistake not, of the hear- 
ings that there were hundreds of roads around through the 
United States which would probably not mean anything to the 
Government for war purposes, and the truth came out that the 
purpose of the Director General, when he got ready—although 
he had taken every one over by separate order, although he had 
issued general orders to all of them—he proposed to drop a lot 


Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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one of these days, when he got ready. No railroad president 
was in the hearing who could Cad out when his turn was going 
to come. He did not know anything about it. The Director 
General would not tell him anything about it. Now, those roads 
represented all conditions of prosperity, and many of them con- 
ditions of no prosperity whatever. That feature must be con- 
sidered. This bill is drawn in such a way that by an elastic 
provision it allows the President to treat with each road that 
he wants to consider or otherwise, and in that way those unhappy 
little roads may get out from under. It was beyond all human 
possibility for any committee in the time allotted, if ever, to 
draw a bill which would measure out accurately to each rail- 
read exactly what was fair to it, so they have had to blanket 
those; and the bill, naturally, has been drawn to meet war con- 
ditions, to meet an exigency, so that when we begin to operate 
under this !egislation, if it is passed, we will begin to get to 
business on the railroads immediately and allow the less conse- 
quential considerations to come up and be taken care-of in due 
time. But some of the committee—and I believe for my own 
part a good many of the committee—agreed that the basis of 
remuneration set forth in the bill is as fair and equitable a 
basis as can be figured out in the short time allotted, when one 
considers the great interests involved and the varying condi- 
tions throughout the different roads as well as the necessity of 
us prompt legislation as is reasonably possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Gladly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is presumed there will be a con- 
siderable number of roads that will not be taken over? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think it can be fairly presumed on the 
statements of the gentlemen representing railroads through the 
hearings and from the testimony of the Director General that 
the number of such roads would run into the hundreds. 

The next point of real interest which will have to be con- 
sidered is the power of estublishing the rates by the President 
of the United States. Herein the view of the committee mem- 
bers differed. The majority favored the bill as printed; a 
minority was in favor of putting the power to establish rates in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I repre- 
sent in thought and in action the minority views in respect of 
this matter and I wish to give my own opinion. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I believe, represents pretty generally 
in this undertaking the interests of the great public of this 
country. 

It has been a much-discussed body. It has stirred up the 
animosity of first one element of the community and then an- 
other. Take it far and wide. it has been exasperatingly slow 
at times. It has not been able always to render decisions 
quickly enough to suit everybody, but perhaps that has been the 
natural result of the condition in which it found itself. The 
problem is an enormous one—far beyond the comprehension of 
people who have not gone into it carefully. The opportunities 
for action on the part of the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been many and varied, and have con- 
stantiy increased. Their ramifications have multiplied, and it 
has not been strange that a commission, if starting off with a 
little handful of employees and now having grown into a com- 
mission of thousands, they should have found the attending 
duties engrossing, perplexing, and frequently beyond their 
power for quick action. 

However that may be, they have collected invaluable data, 
they have learned the “wiles” of the game, they know the 
“ins” and “outs” of the railroad problems, they have become 
expert as to how to get at and analyze railroad figures and 
statistics. and how to get information, and when and where 
such is to be obtained, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. WINSLOW. To sum up the reason for standing by the 
commission rather than to accept the provisions of the bill. I 
represent my own views, gentlemen, and possibly those. of 
others. I hope so. There are two reasons in my mind why we 
should not let the President make the rates under the arrange- 
ments set forth, in the bill. In the first place, we have a com- 
mission which has been set up by Congress to do this work. 

They have been indorsed by Congress and by the people all 
this time; otherwise they would have long since been wiped 
out. They would not have grown from three or four men to 
several thousand men if there had not been a good excuse for 
their existence. They have been kept on and ought to know 
their business, and, so far as I have been able to learn, they do, 
That is one reason for keeping them there; They are a public 
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institution, as much a part of the Government of this country, 
as things are going now, as the Congress of the United States 
or the President himself. I am willing to trust the commission 
under war exigencies to discriminate wisely and to act as 
promptly as good judgment and the well-being of our people 
demand. 

Mr. COADY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It would be a pleasure to yield, but I can 
not do it now. 

In the second place, I think we are going too far in the direc- 
tion of throwing all the fiscal arrangements of the United 
States under the head of one or two men. [Applause.] They 
can neither conceive nor cover them. No man has ever been 
known in this world, I believe, or ever will be, of sufficient 
capacity to take over or act wisely as an advisor of all the 
growing elaboration and direction of the new departments as 
we are setting them up, to say nothing of the three or four or 
five or more which are already on the board and about to be 
skidded into us for legislative consideration and establishment. 
I do not believe that the President—and I will give him all 
the respect that he deserves—or the Secretary of the Treasury 
can go on indefinitely taking jobs, each one of them big enough 
for the biggest man that ever lived, and carry them out suc- 
cessfully. For such reasons I think we are better off to have 
this matter of legislation in reference to rates in the hands of 
men who have had some training in such matters, who hu ve 
nothing but railroad matters to think about, than to leave 
them in the hands of somebody or anybody who can be no more 
than a figurehead in the operation, and who himself must ap- 
peal to somebody else, and then have that consideration only 
one of a multitude of cares which are pressing down on his 
brow with constantly increasing pressure every minute of the 
day and night. [Applause.] 

The question of time of return of the railroads taken over 
to their owners is another point of this bill which interests 
everybody. The proposition is, Shall there be a time set for 
the return of these roads by the Government, or shall there be 
no time set? This question was marked and debated clearly 
and fairly. The committee took it up, and they voted to set a 
time limit. They agreed on a time to terminate two years after 
the signing of peace ratifications. A minority thought that two 
years was too long. In the testimony before the committee, if 
you will read it you will find that the time mentioned by wit- 
nesses to be allowed for giving back the roads varied from one 
day to three years. 

The testimony, as it appeared to me, was given by those whose 
opinion I most respected, indicated six months to a year. In 
order to be on the safe side, a year was the time indicated 
by those who filed minority views. I do not feel sure that a 
year will be long enough; but at all events a year will be long 
enough to determine whether or not a further period is needed. 
The question can be better decided under conditions prevailing 
then rather than be dealt with now, say, three or four or more 
years ahead. If not more than a year is necessary, the roads 
will be automatically turned over to the owners, and this war 
emergency railroad legislation will be forthwith terminated. 
{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope to have a little time 
under the five-minute rule in which to address the committee, - 
I use this minute to say that I listened to the reading of the 
proclamation of George Washington at the request of my col- 
league [Mr. Mason] a short time ago. I indorse George Wash- 
ington now, and if I had been living I would have indorsed him 
then, and what he did. I indorse that proclamation. We were 
neutral when the nations were at war in Europe, and in that 
proclamation was noted that whoever violated neutrality would 
be punished. I believe if either one of those nations had given 
notice to us and to all the world that when our ships were on the 
world’s highway they would be blown up without notice and 
then proceeded to blow them up, George would have said we 
ought to have war and have asked Congress to declare war 
against the nation so acting. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from-Missouri [Mr. Decker], a member of the committee. 
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* The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for one hour. 
Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hardly think that I shall take a full hour in talking, 
but I do want to take a little of your time with the hope that 
I may be of some help in reaching a correct solution of this 
important problem. 
I need not remind this body of the importance of this prob- 
lem. As has been said, it affects the property rights of this 
country to an extent estimated at from eighteen to twenty 
billion dollars. It affects an industry which employs 1,700,000 
men, constituting some of the most skillful and most patriotic 
and most efficient men of this country. But the amount of 
money invested in this industry, the property rights involved, 
yea, even the large number of men employed in the industry, 
does not constitute the greatest element of importance in this 
question. Transportation is the very breath of our national 
prosperity and even existence. The wheat must be hauled to 
the market and to the mill; the cattle must be slaughtered and 
shipped to the consumers of this country; the cotton from the 
Southland must be carried to the mills and made into cloth. 
The question of the money invested is important. The ques- 
tion of the men employed is important. But let us not at the 
outset lose sight of the fact that the very existence of this 
country, in time of peace as well as in time of war, depends 
upon. transportation, dnd efficient transportation. Its impor- 
tance in time of war is even greater than in time of peace. 
Our soldiers must be clothed, they must be fed, and under our 
complex. system of national life, with our broad expanse of ter- 
ritery, the products of Californin and the products of the 
South and the products of the North must be gathered together 
through the centers, and upon the railroads of this country 
they must be carried to do the people any good, and especially 
the soldiers that are fighting this war. 7 
Whatever property rights may be involved, whatever em- 
ployees may be affected, let us not lose sight of the funda- 
mental fact in this struggle, as expressed by the Fuel Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Garfield; let us never lose sight of the fact that 
always and ever while this war is on “the ships must sail,” 
and the ships can not sail without coal, and the ships must not 
sail empty of food. ł 
The great object, then, that led to the taking over of the 
railroads was efficient transportation. The railroad transporta- 
tion of the country had broken down. There is no use in denying 
it. There is no use in spending time here in going into all the 
reasons for it. But it became necessary in order to carry on 
this war to unify, to coordinate the transportation facilities of 
this country. Under an act of Congress passed in 1916 the 
President was given authority to .ake over the railroads. He 
took them over; he took them over for the purpose of perfecting 
the system and creating greater efficiency. Congress had the 
right to give him that authority. Then there was left to us 
an important question—the question of compensation. That 
was a question, I say, that was left to us. I do not mean that 
we have a right to fix the compensation. The fixing of com- 
pensation for the railroads or any other property that is taken 
by the Government for public use can not be done by Congress 
or any other legislative body. That is a judicial question. This 
is not the land of the Bolsheviki. This is the land of liberty; 
but it is also a land of law, a land of order, and a land where 
property rights are still sacred, whether it be the property rights 
of the humblest man following the plow or the property rights 
of the man who owns the bank or the railroad. 
It will not do any good to say, “ We will take these railroads ; 
these men have more money than they need.” The same right 
that protects your hearthstone and mine and the hearthstone of 
the humblest follower of the plow protects also the hearthstones 
of the. men who own these railroads, and prevents the taking of 
their property without adequate compensation or due process of 

law. 
We have a right to take over the railroads, but no man in this 
House has the right to say how much they shall be paid. Do not 
let us lose sight of that fact. The owners of the roads can not 
prevent us from taking their property for public use, neither can 
the publie prevent them from exercising their right of going into 
court and demanding just compensation. 

And that brings me to another question: The prime question, 
the impelling motive for taking over the roads, was to better 
the transportation facilities of the country. But along with 
that taking over was something almost as important as trans- 
portation efficiency itself, and that was the financial stability of 
this country in this awful struggle. From 18 to 20 billions of 
property in this country is invested in railroads, differently esti- 
mated by different people as to the amount. Do I need to remind 
any man in this House that that vast amount of property value 
forms at least an important stone in the foundation of our 


financial structure? Some have estimated it to be one-seventh 
of all the property in the United States. You and I can not trace 
the varying places where these securities and these stocks and 
bonds may be found. 

It is true a few men own a large per cent of them, but it is 
also true that they are found in the humblest homes of widows 
and orphans, in insurance companies, and in the trust funds; 
and if justice were not done to these security rights and these 
property rights, do I need to remind intelligent men that it 
would be a blow not only to this one stone in the structure 
but that it might cause all of it to tumble to the ground? So 
in taking over these roads it is important not to shake the 
financial structure. 

Now, how can that be done? It is easy for us to say, “We 
have taken your railroads.” It is easy to reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. I wish he were here. It would 
be easy to say in reply to his question, How much are they 
worth?” “TI do not know.” You do not know; President Wil- 
son does not know; Secretary McAdoo does not know. How 
can you know? We have spent already $11,000,000 to try to 
estimate the physical value of the railroads, and I think they 
tell us that physical valuation will be finished in 1921. That 
is just the physical value. That does not mean that then you 
have got a complete basis on whieh to estimate what is a reason- 
able compensation for the use. I might have a railroad between 
here and Baltimore with 10,000 bridges on it. It would cost 
an immense sum of money, but it would not be worth a cent 
more than one that did not have a single bridge. You ean not 
fix the rate on just what the property costs. There are many 
and varied questions that enter into this. Now, what shall we 
do? Shall we say to them, “Go into court,” which they have 
a. right to do? No power in the United States, as long as that 
Constitution, of which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
spoke is in existence, can keep them from going into court. 

Shall we tell them to go into court and take the valuation 
of their railroads and bring in all the elements that go into the 
making up of the value of the use of them, spend six months 
on the trial of each single, solitary case before the court? 
Then there would be the right of appeal, due process of law. 
How long would it take? What would be the result if we told 
them to go into court and settle their rights there? Any man 
who wanted to break down this war could do it by putting 
the railroads of this country into litigation—a large percentage 
of them. So what did Congress have the right to do? We could 
not say, “ Stay out of court.” We could simply say this, “ Now, 
you owners of the railroads, we ean not tell you what you 
have got to take. We have a right, however, as legislators to 
make you an offer,” and that is what we have tried to do in 
the bill. We have tried to make them an offer, to lay down a 
basis of authority for the President to make a trade with the 
railroads for their use during Federal control. That is all 
there is in the bill. Do not rail at this committee and say, 
“How quickly did you decide on the value?” We did not 
decide. We could not decide. You could not decide. It would 
take you and me and probably many of us here many years 
to understand the intricacies of the details of the railroad 
question; but the general principles one man can understand 
about as well as another. And one of those fundamental prin- 
ciples is this, that if we take over private property for public 
use we must pay reasonable compensation for that use; and 
in estimating the value of that use we can consider the demon- 
strated value of the use for a reasonable time before the taking. 
So we took a period of three years before our entrance into 
the war and divided the annual operating income of those three 
years by three and called that the standard return, Some 
would say take four years, take five, some ten. I can not go 
into all the reasons why, if. you go back too far, it would not be 
just, because every year that the railroads continue in exist- 
ence the money put into their property increases. So the fur- 
ther away you get from the time of taking the more danger 
there is of doing injustice to all concerned. 

So we thought, and to be frank with you, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSsrowi said, the men who wrote 
the bill, Mr. Anderson, of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
Secretary McAdoo, and even the President himself in consulta- 
tion no doubt—in fact, his proclamation spoke of that—took 
this as a fair basis of compensation during the period of Fed- 
eral control. 

Now; when you go back home and they say to you, “ You paid 
the railroads too much,” what are you going to say? Some fel- 
low will say to you, “ Why, what did you give the railroads 
that amount of money for? Why didn’t you take their prop- 
erty the same as you took the other property of the country?” 
I even heard a speech in another body in this great Capitol, in 
which it was said, “ They say if we can draft the boys of the 
country, why not draft the property of the railroad companies?” 


1918. 


We will draft the property of the railroad companies, we will 
draft your property and mine, and the property of the farmer, 
but we will do it according to law by means of taxation, and 
not by confiscation and the violation of the Constitution, When 
you get back home, what are you going to say about the way 
this was fixed? I will tell you what I am going to say. I am 
going to say that for 30 years there has been in this country, 
growing up and increasing in efficiency and power and intelli- 
gence, a great body called the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, whose duty it has been, so far as possible, to determine 
what is fair compensation for the railroads. That body has the 
confidence and respect of the people of the United States. In 
some places there is more confidence in it than in others, but 
it is the only body we have. We simply took what they had 
allowed these roads to receive during the last three years, and 
divided it by three, and said to the railroads, “ We will give 
you that same amount during the continuance of Federal con- 
trol.“ Can you beat that system? 

Our much-esteemed colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! did 
not say that this amount was too large, as I understood him, 
but he did say that he recommended paying them a certain per 
cent on their stock and on their bonds, and then dividing the 
surplus between them and the Government. He gave as his 
reason for doing this that under the system which we have 
adopted there is no incentive for the railroad officials, like the 
presidents and superintendents, to put ferth their best energies 
to make the railroad management a success during Federal con- 
trol. In other words, briefly stated, he says if we guarantee a 
definite sum to the owters of the railroads and the men who run 
them during Federal control, what incentive is there to make 
the railroad officials put forth their best energies and to see 
that the industry is a success? Well, that is a fair question. 
It is one that appeals to anybody, But my answer to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is this: His proposition is fundamentally 
unworkable for the purposes for which we took over the rall- 
roads ut this time. We took over the railroads at this time so 
that we could, If necessary, say to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, “Clear the tracks! Get your passenger trains off of 
there. We are going to ship coal over your road.” But they 
say, “ There is no money in coal. We want to ship iron or steel 
or passengers.” “Clear the track, Baltimore & Ohio! We are 
going to ship coal over your road and nothing else. It is for 
the good of the country.” We can say to the Pennsylvania, 
“You have been making more money than anybody else in the 
country. You have got the best railroad, but we want to use 
it for a certain business that is not as profitable as the other 
kinds of business in this country.” We will divert the business 
from one railread to another railroad if necessary in order to 
have efficient transportation and in order that “ the ships may 
sail.” That is the test in this war. Now, how are you going 
to do that? 

If the plan of the gentleman from Wisconsin was put into 
force and the surplus divided between the Government and the 
railroad company, would the Pennsylvania Ra‘lroad be anxious 
for ships to sail, or would it want to get the business? Would 
the Baltimore & Ohio have the incentive to make the loaded 
ships sail, or would they want to make money for their com- 
pany? That is the reason we could not adopt his system. 
That 's the reason the director of the railroads and Mr. Ander- 
son, who wrote the bill, decided that it was unworkable and 
that the present system was the only way to do it. 

Now, I admit, gentlemen, that there will be some slackers 
among railroad presidents and railroad companies. I expect 
that there will be slackers among them, as in all other classes, 
but I believe most of them are patriotic enough in this hour of 
need to do their duty. Some men have spoken in favor of these 
gentlemen, and I indorse a good deal that has been said about 
their patriotism and their ability. But let me tell you some- 
thing. The men who are presidents of the ra‘lroads, put there 
by the financiers and bankers of the country, do not always run 
the trains. You have never seen any on the engines, you have 
never seen any on the locomotives, you have never seen them 
turn a switch, you have never seen them at the ticket window. 
If any president of a railroad shirks, the Director General can 
fill his place, and the patriot'e railroad men of this country 
will come to the rescue of our transportation system and “the 
ships will sail.” [Applause] 

Now, I want to say a few words about the question of rates. 
I want to call your attention to one inconsistency in some of the 
men who are so eulogistic of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Some men on our committee and some who appeared be- 
fore our committee claimed that this compensation, which is 
acco-ding to what the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
fixed for the last three years, was too high. Yet these same men 
are insisting that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall not 
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by any circumstance be interfered with by the President of 
the United States. Well, they can not blow both hot and cold. 
If this same Interstate Commerce Commission is so vital to 
the welfare of transportation that you can not Jet the Presi- 
dent of the United States interfere with its authority, why are 
you blaming us for following their findings in fixing the compen- 
sation for railroads during the time of Federal control? 

But that is not what I started out to say. I want to be 
fair about this question of rates. The members of the com- 
mittee differed, and the point of difference, I think, is this: I 
think we all agree that the President has got to initiate the 
rates if these are ever changed. unless we change the law as it 
is now. The President, who takes the place of the owners of 
the road, must initiate the rates if they are to be changed. 
Now, under the bill as we have it, anybody who is dissatisfied 
with the rate which is initiated may have the matter referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is instructed by this bill to maxe an m- 
vestigation thoroughly and carefully. Now we come to the point 
of diversion. Some say that their recommendations should be 
final and conclusive. Those of us in the majority of the com- 
mittee concluded that it was better to have the President's 
authority final and binding. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. | 

Mr. ALEXANDER. While the President has the power to 
initinte a rate. does it go into effect until it is reviewed and 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission under this 

ill? 

Mr. DECKER. Candor compels me to say that it goes into 
effect immediately. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. IGOE. The rates fixed by the Presideut are merely for 
the duration of control by the Government, or do they last until 
subsequently modified in the old way by action of the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman ask me that question when 
I get to the most important question—the question of turning 
them back to the railroad companies? Well, I will answer it 
now: It will take legislation to readjust that. regardless of 
whether the rates are fixed by the President during the war or 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That is one reason I 
am not for putting a stop watch on the time to turn them back, 
so that we may have an opportunity to work out the kind of 
legislation wanted. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. I will. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman has stated that in the ma- 
jority bill a rate fixed by the President is final. I ask him, as 
a lawyer, whether Congress has any power to delegate to the 
President the power to fix rates finally? : 

Mr. DECKER. I will answer the gentleman's question by 
asking him another. Is not the President of the United States 
a citizen? Is there any reason why we can not delegate the 
power to him as much as to five or six citizens on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. LENROOT.. The Interstate Commerce Commission acts 
under the rule laid down, carrying out the law. and we have 
made their rates final except they go so far as confiscation of 
property. Under the power delegated to the President in this 
bill there is no such power conferred. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not think that the gentleman has read 
the bill carefully, because the bill provides that the rates must 
be just and reasonable. It does not mean that the President 
can fix any rate, but he is to use reason, justice, and fairness, 
and avoid all discrimination. I have heard it saic here that 
under this power he can make Chicago a desert. He can make 
Chicago a desert under this power if he wanted to violate his 
oath of office, but no intelligent man would use such discrimina- 
tion against Chicago as to make it a desert without knowing 
that he was doing something wrong. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Would not the Supreme Court have tha 
right to pass upon the reasonable and just rates fixed by the 
President? 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it unless the law lays down some 
restrictions on the President? 

Mr. DECKER. The Supreme Court would. because there ia 
one thing Congress can not do. It can not confiscate a man’s 
property, it van not take anything away from him without due 
process of law. The rights of the railroads and the shippers 
ean always be determined in court under a claim that they are 
discriminatory, unjust. and in violation of the law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman contend that it is due 
process of law to delegate to the President or anyone else the 
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right to make a rate without a hearing upon the part of the 
shipper? That is what is done in this bill. 

Mr. DECKER. Oh, we do net do that in eur bill, begging 
the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. SIMS. The railroads, before they were turned over, ab- 
solutely made their own rates without consulting the shipper. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Any shipper, as the gentleman well knows, 
had a right to go into court upon any rate prior to the ennet- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Commission law. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but he does not make ft. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; but he had his remedy. 

Mr. DECKER. The thing I wanted to say on this subject 
was this, and I do not want to take up too much of your time: 
J am opposed to taking away the power of the President to fix 
the rates in case in his wisdem as a war emergency he thinks 
he should do it. How is the ordinary business of the country 
eonducted? Does the man who owns the farm and spends the 
money in the operation of the farm have the right to say what 
he shall sell his products for; so far as he can get a market? 
Who fixes the price of the commodity of the manufacturer of 
this country? In other words, the man whe runs the manu- 
factory and spends the money in operation also determines, as 
far as he is able, the amount of incame he gets, does he not? 
In other words, the suecessful way to run a business is to let 
the man who handles the expenses try and fix, if he has wisdom 
enough, the amount of income that he eam get out of the Dusi- 
ness. You say that can not be done with the railroads, because 
the railroads are not a private business, but are quasi public, 
and that while they are private in the sense that private money 
is being used in their operation, yet that the public has such an 
interest that it would not be safe to let the men who spend the 
money on the railroads in building them up, equipping them, 
and paying the labor say how much incdme they shall get from 
them, and so, after many years of experienee, we established 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the object of which was 
to stand between the public and the selfishness of the men who 
owned these railroads: Is not that a fair statement? 

And do not you see the minute that the President of the 
United States steps into the shoes of the railroads the situation 
is changed? You do not have to protect the people of the 
eountry against the President of the United States. He has no 
selfish Interest to serve: Not a dollar goes into his pocket. 
He has but one ambition, to serve his country and win the 
esteem and affection of his countrymen. That is the only 
interest he can have. There is still one danger, and I want 
to be fair. He may have the best intention, but you say he has 
not the intelligence. That is, yow do not mean by that he Incks 
the broad mental power and acumen, but that this is such a 
special business, so intrieate and technical, that it is impossible 
for him to know the details sufficiently to fix the rates. That 
is the very reason why we provided two things in this bill. 
We provided in this bill that the President of the United States 
in running the railroads—and this is in addition to section 11— 
eould at any time avail himself of the services, advice, and co- 
operation not only of the Interstate Commerce Commission but 
of any other department of the Government. . 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think it would ever have 
been necessaray to establish the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to regulate rates if these transportation facilities had been 
owned by the Government originally? 

Mr. DECKER. I think not. I think that the only thing 
that the public had to protect itself against was not the lack of 
intelligence and knowledge on the part of the owners but the 
innate human selfishness that is in us all. 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, the gentleman thinks the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was provided to protect the 
pubtic against the greed of the private owners? 

Mr. DECKER. The private owners, who were performing a 
governmental function, to wit, running the public highways of 
the country, and it was not safe to turn over to them, unre- 
stricted, the right to set the toll or levy the tax for using the 


roads. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman stated a few moments 
ago that the Interstate Commerce Commission new had power 
to fix the rates, and that that power was placed with them for 
one reason, to protect the public, and then the gentleman stated 
that the President had no selfish interest to serve. What I 
want to know is this: Has the Interstate Commerce Commission 


any selfish interest to serve, and why could not they take care 
of the rate making at this just as well as at any other time? 


Mr. DECKER. That is a fair question. It is n matter of 
judgment. IL am not going to rail against any man in this House 
that thinks it should be left with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; I am not going to say to him that he does not believe 
in the patriotism of his President. I believe it should be left to 
the President, and I was telling the first reason. In other words, 
the fundamental principle of running every business ts to let the 
man who pays out the money set the price upon the product, and 
thereby determine the income. Have you not heard criticism 
on every side that while the railroad officials have to spend 
the money for higher wages, for more equipment, for rails, ties, 
rights of way, and terminals, yet when it comes to getting the 
money to pay for all these things they have to go to somebody 
else to get it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Les. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentieman seems to think that if this 
power is vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission and not 
in the President, it would impeach the President's patriotism or 
intelligence. 

Mr. DECKER. Oh, no; I did not say that. I say I am not 
aceusing anybody of such a thing because he wants the power 
placed in. the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The point I want to make is this, that 
nobody assumes that the President himself would exercise these 
powers directly. These powers must be exercised through 
agencies, because it is not possible for the President to do it. 
The question arises, and I think it is one well worthy of answer, 
Why not let this power be exercised by a tribunal organized 
according to law, charged with that duty, and presumably 
equipped for the duty? i 

Mr. DECKER. I thank the gentleman for the. suggestion, 
and that is the gist of the question; and I hope I shall not be 
interrupted until at least I try to answer it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the gentleman answer this 
question? 

Mr. DECKER. It is practically the same, although I think 
my colleague misunderstood my answer. The reason is this: 
Either turn over to the Interstate Commerce Commission not 
only the fixing of rates, but also fixing the rate of wages, the 
price of steel, the cost of bridges and terminals. In other 
words, give the body that determines the income the right to 
say what the outgo will be. That is my contention; that is the 
business way of doing anything. And then do not you see 
another reason in this? I have reminded you that the President 
has no ulterior motive. We have said in this bill that he has 
the right to avail himself of the services of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and anybody in the United States wha 
feels he is wronged by any rate fixed by the President has the 
right to have an investigation and then the commission makes 
a report. So, then, there would be little or no chance for him 
to make a mistake for lack of information. Many questions 
come up in an ordinary rate case that is brought before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The owners of the roads 
come in and explain what improvements they have made, how 
many bridges they have built, how much the steel has cost 
that they have put on; the Interstate Commerce Commission 
goes into every detail of it, and if any of that money has. been 
unwisely or foolishly spent, it is not considered in the fixing of 
the rate. 

Do you want the President of the United States, who has 
upon his shoulders the Herculean task of bettering the equip- 
ment and transportation of the railroads. of this country, every 
time that he wants to build a new bridge or lay some new ties 
or construct a terminal or do some other extraordinary impera- 
tive thing which he thinks is necessary in order “ that the ships 
may sail! —do you want him to have to ask himself the 
question, Will the Interstate Commeree Commission give me the 
money to do that work? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? In 
connection with the question by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER], did not the entire committee agree that it 
was ORIEN necessary that the President should initiate the 
rates 

Mr. DECKER. Well, I would not say, I do not believe that 
question was raised in the committee directly. 

Mr. HARDY. Was not the difference between you whether 
or not the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
power to overrule the President? 

Mr. DECKER. It was the only question, I think, and if E 
am not stating it correctly I trust any gentleman of the com- 
mittee will correct me, and there can be no other questiou 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DECKER. I will. K 

Mr. RUSSELL, Is not one of the chief reasons for providing 
in this bill that the President shall initiate the rates because 
war is on, that is the reason for taking possession of the roads, 
and there might be some emergency in whieh it might be neces- 
sary to act very expeditiously, and it was believed by the com- 
mittee the President could initiate or change a rate more ex- 
peditiously than if it were left in a body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? : 

Mr. DECKER. I am not satisfied to go only that far; there 
is more involved in it than that. He has not only got the right 
to initiate the rate, but I want this understeod—for it is not 
my intention to deceive any of my colleagues—he has got the 
right, even after the Interstate Commeree Commission has 
made its report and findings, to use his honest judgment and 
answer to the people of the United States who elected him. In 
other words, after giving this extraordinary power to the Presi- 
dent of the United States I do not want him, if transportation 
facilities should break down again, or anybody who, as his 


friend and his advocate should come around and tell me, Yes; | b 


it broke down, but it was because some one else did not do 
their part; it was because the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would not let him raise the rates sufficient to make money to 
run the railroads adequately ”—I want to be able, if these 
transportation facilities break down in this hour of tragedy 
and need, to point a finger to him and say, “ Mr. President, 
thou art the man.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DECKER. I have just got a moment or so, and I would 
like to go on 

Mr. STEVENSON. Just to ask this question. The gentle- 
man stated a minute ago he did not want the President to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to get money if there 
was a shortage. Is not Congress usually in the habit of giving 
the President in war time all the money he wants, and he does 
not need Í 
Mr. DECKER. That is a pertinent question, and one I started 
to answer before the gentleman asked me. My time remaining 
is very short, but I will answer it. Who is the best judge of 
the exigency of the Treasury of the United States, and how 
much more strain it will bear before this war is over—who is 
the best judge, the President of the United States or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? I understand the fact that if we 
reduce the rates during this war the people of the United States, 
if they wanted to, could vote taxes to make up the deficiency, 
but the honest opinion of the intelligent business men and 
thoughtful men of this country, I believe, is that the cost of 
manufacturing should be borne by manufacturing, that the cost 
of mining should be borne by mining, and likewise the cost of 
transportation should be borne by transportation throughout 
this struggle. 

But, gentlemen of the committee, I must hurry on. I come, 
gentlemen, to what I consider the most important part ef the bill. 

That is the question as to how long Federal control shall last. 
And let me say at the outset now, men, this is a question that 
involves only a few lines in the bill, but it is very important. 
Do not get it into your heads what they have been telling. that 
if at the end of two years we are not ready to turn them back 
all we have to do is to puss a resolution through beth Houses. 
That is told you here with a good deal of force, but it is not 
true, in my humble opinion, and I will tell you why. 

What do we do in this bill? In this bill we just give the 
President the right to make the contract with the railroads 
for compensation for a certain time. And after that contract 
is written and signed by the President, do you think Congress 
could come in and extend it without the consent of the rail- 
roads? It ean not be done. We can do at the end of two years 
just what we are doing now. We can make them an offer, and 
they can take it or let it alone, as they please. You can not 
continue this thing without their consent, because it is a solemn 
eontract whieh you and I authorize the President of the 
United States to make. So, then, gentlemen, we are up to the 
proposition of how long this shall last. The majority of our 
committee believed that there should be a definite, specific limit 
set. I opposed it in the committee, and I oppose it here new. I 
want to give my reasons. 

No man knows what the situation will be when the war is 
over. In the first place, how long will the war last? Can any 
man say? What will be the extent of our exhaustion when the 
war is over? Can you say? What will be the financial situa- 
tion in this country when the treaty of peace is finally signed 
and ratified? Can you say? Can you say whether the railroad 
owners of this country will have the money to take the rail- 
reads back when the war is over? Can you say that they will 
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have the money to supply the equipment and to rehabilitate the 
railroads so that they will come up to a standard of efficiency 
in this eountry that the people of a great Nation deserve and are 
entitled to? Can you say it? Can you say how much money of 
the people you will vote during this Federal control and put into 
the railroads? We put $500,000,000 in this bili. I predict, and 
I am no prophet, that it will be a billion and a half or two 
billions before the war is over. There will be money put into 
the railroads for rolling stock, for new engines, for new bridges, 
for new terminal facilities, and for new equipment, and it should 
be put there. It will be well spent. You know that. It will 
be money spent in this war in order to have victory. Gentlemen 
lose sight of the fact that no matter how much steel rails may 
eost at this time, no matter how high labor is for construction, 
no difference what things cost, the important thing in this 
struggle is “the ships must sail.” Our boys are on the other 
side; they are in the trenches. Shall we let them go without 
food and without clothing? No. We will build entire new rail- 
roads if it is necessary in order that the ships may sail.” [Ap- 


lause. ] 

Ah, my friends, you who vote to turn these back at a certain 
time, do you know just how much of the people’s money you 
are turning back to the private owners? Will it be a biltion or 
a billion and a half or two billions of dollars? What is going 
to become of that money? It does not sound as if it were much 
now, but a day will come when the sons of toil will ask you, 
“ What did you do with that money?” And you have got to answer 
them in that day. Are you going to turn it back to them and let 
them squander it or manipulate it, and let it go as the money in 
the Frisco or in the New Haven went—into the pockets of 
profiteers; into the pockets of the men who robbed those rail- 
roads for their own private gain? 

We now know of some needed reforms from eur past expe- 
rience. Is there a man in this House who does not know that 
we need a law in this country to regulate the issuance of rail- 
road stecks and bonds? Not one that would dare stand here 
and say that this system of letting the railroad companies issue 
as many stocks and bonds as they wish, on their sany-so, is just. 
They used to do that. The New Haven is an example. And the 
stockholders who have been robbed, the widows whe have been 
made penniless, as the result of the treachery of the owners 
of some railroads, is a sufficient warning, 

The gentleman from Illinois said that the railroad men are 
henest. There is Ripley, “ the grand old man of the Santa Fe.” 
I think he is honest. He will not rob his stoekholders. No. 
But he is 70 years old. He has the eonfidence of the people, rich 
men as well as widows and the orphans who have put their 
money in his road. But there will be a successor to Mr. Ripley, 
and we ought to be sure that that successor can net do like the 
officials of the New Haven did when they robbed the investors. 
Are you going to turn the roads back to the private owners be- 
fore you pass that kind of a law? That is just one of the 
needed laws that we know of now. Are you willing to say, 
gentleman, in all seriousness, that during this period of Federal 
control you will not learn something that ought to be done, dif- 
ferent from what we have done in the past, in the control and 
management of the railroads? Do you not want to study the 
question? And these questions are not settled by you and me 
in the last analysis. Do you not want to hear from the folks 
at home? It is their money that we are voting into these roads. 
Why should you and I set the stop wateh? Well, gentlemen, do 
not dodge it. We can not dodge it. This vote on the limitation 
means this: An advantage to one side or the ether. You know 
what governmental inertia is. Why. we passed a bill through 
this House twice for the regulation of railroad stocks and 
bonds. I have been in Congress for five years, and nothing has 
come of it yet. Governmental inertia is hard. It takes time 
for the folks back home to understand and get to moving. 

It means an advantage, gentlemen. Do not let them gloss it 
over and tell you it does not make any difference; that we can 
come together here in two years, and if we have not the right 
laws fixed up we can vote to extend the time. I have shown 
you why you can not do that. It can not be done. It means an 
advantage to one side or the other. You ask me what I mean 
by two sides. What is the use of dodging? I am not afraid 
of it, and you are not, either. The two sides are these on this 
question: 

There are some people in this country who are so to 
governmental ownership that they would turn the railroads 
back to the private owners, whether they could get the right 
kind of legislation to protect the people’s interest or not, and 
trust to the future to remedy the wrong. They are here; they’ 
are just as honest and just as patriotie as I am, and I am not 
impugning their integrity. They may be right. Tet a vote to 


keep this limitation in the bill is a vote in favor of giving the 
advantage to the people who think that way. 

Now, on the other hand, there are many of us here and many 
out in the country who think that it is better to keep these 
roads in the hands of the Government until we can get the right 
kind of remedial legislation that will protect the rights and 
the interests of the people of this country and protect the 
shippers and the consumers of the country as well as the 
investors. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. How does the Secretary of the Treasury feel 
about this measure in connection with this limitation? 

Mr. DECKER. I do not speak for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but I think I am justified in saying, and saying most 
emphatically, that the Secretary of the Treasury and also the 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Anderson, 
who wrote the bill, stated with the greatest force possible that 
the interests of our country demanded that there should be no 
limitation in this bill. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Might not the gentleman just as well go fur- 


ther and say what is the fact, in my judgment, that this limita- 
tion will in a measure foreclose the right of Congress to pass 
upon the final question of governmental ownership? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. You always say a thing better than I 
do. I thank you. I would not say “final foreclosure,” but it 
puts them at a disadvantage, because they have got to move in 
the matter in a limited time. They have got to overcome what 
we call around here the “governmental inertia,” this thing 
that prevents the actual enactment of legislation regarding the 
regulation of the issuance of stocks and bonds while every man 
in this House believes in the regulation as to the issuance of 
railroad stocks and bonds. Yet, despite the fact that the bill 
for that purpose has been reported by our committee, and I 
have been here five years, it has not passed yet. That is what 
I mean. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. Is it your thought, then, to experiment with the 
roads during this period? 

Mr. DECKER. They are not your railroads, and they are not 
mine. We have taken them over, If you keep your eyes open, 
you have got to see an experiment. 

Mr. SWEET. And that is your idea about it? 

Mr. DECKER. And if you learn anything from the experi- 
ment I want you to have a chance to put it into effect after the 
war is over. 

Mr. SWEET. And it is your thought and your argument, 
then, that that is one of the main things that ought not to be 
limited? 

Mr. DECKER. I do not want you to put words in my mouth, 
because you are a skillful man. I know who you are, [Laugh- 
ter.] I mean this: I mean you and I know and other people 
know the thing as well as we do. We should have done some- 
thing before this to protect the investors in this country in the 
railroads. We knew this before the roads were taken over. I 
say we may learn something new during the period of Federal 
control; something, for instance, about whether it is better to 
pool the interests of the railroads, and whether there is too 
much competition, and whether there is too much duplication; 
and if we do, why limit the time for putting that knowledge 
into effect before you turn them back? 

Mr. SWEET. You say you may learn something. That is 
true. Is that one of the main reasons why you are leaving off 
the limitation, that we may experiment during that perlod of 
Government control? 

Mr. DECKER. That is a good and valid reason. 
all I need say for that reason. 

Mr. SWEET. That is one of your main reasons? 

Mr. DECKER. That is good enough for a main reason. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. The gentleman says he is in favor of taking 
off the limitation. -Will the gentleman tell the committee how 
the committee voted on this proposition? 

Mr. DECKER. The vote stood 15 to 6, and I think the 
smartest men on the committee were for the limitation. 


That is 


[Laughter.] 
Mr. SIMS. That is good, coming from the gentleman from 
Missouri. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. DECKER. I will except the chairman. He was on our 
side. I will say that. The majority were against us. It may 
have been 15 to 6 or it may be 15 to 4. But it is a question 
you can understand as well as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. That question is not 
hard to understand. That question is an important question. 
You can not say I will follow the committee on this ques- 
tion,” for the man who follows the plow will say, “Why did 
you foreclose my right to pass upon this question?” You can 
not follow anybody on this question, because the people are 
going to look into it, and they are going to say, What did you 
do with our money during the time of war?” 

There are some people, as I said before, that will want to 
get these roads back to private ownership if we put $5,000,000,- 
000 into them, and they would give them back with mighty poor 
security for the $5,000,000,000 in order to avoid Government 
ownership. 

They think Government ownership is an awful danger. There 
is no use in dodging it. But that does not mean Government 
ownership if you leave the question open. Some people believe 
in Government ownership. Some believe that perhaps the 
present system of Government control would be a good thing per- 
manently. Some people believe that we ought to own the road- 
beds and lease the roads to private individuals for operation. 

There are many different theories as to how this would best 
be done, but the point I am making is this: I want to hear 
from the folks at home. I want my people to have a chance 
to speak, and I stand here in the House of Representatives 
and protest against the Congress foreclosing the people's right 
to speak or make it difficult for them to bring about needed 
reforms in this country. [Applause.] There are some people 
in this country who believed that we should have put that 
railroad stock and bond regulation measure through before 
those men had wrecked the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. There are some who believe that we should have 
cheaper rates in this country and a larger Interstate Commerce 
Commission before we turn the railroads back. Should they 
not have a right to think it over? It may take the folks back 
home a long time to understand these things. We have been five 
years in trying to get through Congress a bill that almost every- 
body in this Congress believes in. 

You say two years are a long enough time in which to pass 
needed legislation. That depends on how many other bills you 
have got to pass. There will be other questions troubling the 
hearts and the minds of the American people. There may. be 
the good old tariff question. The economic situation throughout 
the world’ is being changed. The boys will be coming back from 
Europe. It may be that they will come back maimed and halt, 
though I hope not, The mothers’ and fathers’ hearts will be sad 
and torn, and we will be asked to make provision for these boys 
which will be adequate, so far as we have the ability. There 
will be many other questions. Some people say when this war 
is over, or even before it is concluded, we should change our 
military system and have universal military service. That may 
be a question and it may not. It depends on when the war is 
over and how the war shall end. Can you tell what questions 
will be for settlement, my friends? Then why say that in spite 
of what may be before us, this question must be settled in a given 
time. We are out on the sea; it is a stormy sea; we do not even 
know what port we will have to make. Why say that we have 
got to get into the harbor at a certain date? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why bind our own hands? 

Mr. DECKER. Why bind our own hands when we have a 
herculean task to perform? Ah, my countrymen, they have 
talked here about many things, but I will tell you what I am 
afraid will happen. I am afraid the thing will happen that has 
happened before in the history of the world in time of war. 
I am afraid it will happen that the rich and the powerful—those 
who own these vast interests, who speculate in the stocks and 
bonds of railroads and wreck them sometimes—not always—I 
am afraid these men will again fatten and grow richer still on 
governmental favoritism; not because you are not as honest as 
I am, but because you limit the time for the people to act in their 
own interest. They will fatten on the public favoritism while 
the people’s hearts at the close of the war are torn with anguish, 
and while their minds are distracted with many other problems 
than that of the railroad question. My friends, why set a limit 
here; why foreclose the right of my people to speak on this 
question? That is all I ask. Let the people rule. You need 
not worry. They will rule in the end, anyway. You and I need 
not try to set a limit to their power, It can not be done in this 
land of ours. [Applause.] - 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 


1918. 
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Mr. ESCH. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lewroor]. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Lenroor was given leave to re- 
vise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I intend to discuss chiefly 
the question whether the draftsman of this bill has expressed in 
proper phraseology the intention that the committee and the 
draftsman have; and I think before I get through I will be able 
to show that there are so many inaccuracies and absurdities in 
the bill as framed that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
under the five-minute rule, to correct them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before going into that I do want to make 
a few preliminary general observations. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been charged with being responsible for 
the situation which existed that made it necessary for the 
Government to take over the railroads, I want to devote a few 
minutes to denying that charge, and think I will be able to 
show conclusively that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is in no wise responsible for that condition. 

It is true that railroad stecks have been going down, down, 
down for a long time past, but that is not due to the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is due in very large 
part to the reckless mismanagement of some railroads in this 
country, like the New Haven, the Rock Island, the Frisco, and 
other roads, whereby the great majority of the roads that are 
well managed have been compelled to suffer with them, because 
the investing public has become suspicious of all railroad stocks. 

Secondly, it has been because in the efforts of these railroads 
to get the Interstate Commerce Commission to increase their 
rates they have for years been maintaining that they were not 
securing adequate rates upon which to pay a fair return upon 
their property. In every railroad station in the United States 
for the past three or four years you have seen notices posted 
up warning the public that the railroads were facing bankruptcy 
hecause of the inadequate rates that they were receiving. In 
the face of statements of that kind was it to be wondered at 
that the investing public of America believed what the railroads 
said, and therefore hesitated to invest their money in railroad 
stocks? Why, gentlemen, if a department store here in the 
city of Washington should advertise to-morrow that it was 
facing bankruptcy and that it was not making a fair income, 
and then the next day in another advertisement should ask the 
public of Washington to buy its stock, would it be wondered at 
if the public refused to buy that stock? Of course not. Now, 
the results show that upon every application that has been made 
by the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
that commission has denied the application to raise the rates. 

subsequent events have justified the action of the commission. 
To prove that, I need only to point to the fact that whereas the 
railroads claimed that they were facing bankruptcy because of 
inadequate rates, the last two fiscal. years, 1916 and 1917, were 
the most prosperous years in the history of the railroads. So 
that it is not correct to state that the necessity of taking over 
the roads was due to the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

But I do not for a moment mean to say that it was all due to 
lack of proper management upon the part of the railroads. 
There was one thing that Congress ought to have done just 
as soon as war was declared. and if we had had any independ- 
ence in Congress, if we had had the courage to assert for our- 
selves the right to initiate legislation relating to the war, just 
as soon as war was declared we would have repealed the anti- 
pooling statutes relating to railroads during the existence of 
the war. But we have got into such a condition in both Houses 
of Congress that Congress does not dare initiate or suggest any 
legislation, but must wait for the President to initiate every- 
thing. But the President did not ever suggest to Congress that 
during the war the antipooling statutes should be repealed. 

Another reason for the condition that arose is this: Last year 
Congress passed what was known as the priority statute, per- 
mitting the President to give orders for preference upon the 
railroads to commodities necessary to prosecute the war. The 
intention of Congress was good, the intention of Congress was 
to expedite the war. But how was it administered? Because 
of the absolute incompetency in the administration of that 
priority statute, instead of expediting the war it actually ham- 
pered it. And the fact is that upon one railroad, one of the 
main railroads of this country, the administrative side of this 
Government issued priority orders covering 85 per cent of the 
entire traffic of that road. Was it to be wondered at that there 
was chaos on that railroad, and the proof is that the moment 
Mr. McAdoo assumed the control of the railroads he repealed 
every priority order that had been issued. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that there were four 
or tr organizations Tiere in Washington all issuing priority 
orders 

Mr. LENROOT. There were. I want to say in advance that 
there is so much ground to cover that I must decline to yield 
to interruptions. Another reason for the conditions that existed 
is that it was not because of lack of money that the railroads 
could not secure locomotive equipment; it was because of the in- 
ability to secure them, althongh they had plenty of money. The 
crying need in railway transportation of this country was loco- 
motives. They gave their orders to the factories in this country 
for the construction of locomotives, but through the action of 
the Government preference was given to France, preference was 
given to England, and preference was given to Russia. That 
was justified at the time, but there was a time, months ago, 
when every preference order, so far as Russia was concerned, 
should have been repealed by the Government, and the American 
locomotive factories should have been permitted to go on and 
construct locomotives for American railroads, which they re- 
fused to do. [Applanse.] 

So when we come to analyze the cause for this congestion the 
fault is not wholly with the railroads, the fault is not wholly 
with Congress, the fault is not wholly with the administrative 
side of the Government, but the fault is with all three of these 
sources, and not that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now, with reference to the bill I want to take a few moments 
on a few controverted proposi.ions. First as to compensation: 
I believe that the compensation provided in this bill is extremely 
liberal; but. on the other hand, I am not at all certain that the 
compensation that is permitted in this bill is any greater than 
the railroads would be entiiled to under the law. I can not 
go into that, but I do want to call attention to the fact that 
this bill as framed does not fix the compensation to which the 
railroads will be entitled; it fixes merely the maximum which 
the President may agree with the railroads to pay. That it is 
generous can easily be proven in the case of some railroads, I 
shall insert in my remarks a table prepared by the statistical 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission, giving the 
returns upon capital stock of all railroads in the country paying 
over 5 per cent in dividends. If the President shall see fit to 
grant the maximum to railroads that this bill provides, he would 
grant to the Pennsylvania Railroad a return upon their capital 
stock of 8.92 per cent. To the Pennsylvania Company 11.90, 
to the Philadelphia & Reading 25.70, to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad 32 per cent upon their capital stock. 
I shall not take the time to read the list, but I want to call atten- 
tion to some of the smaller roads as to what they will be per- 
mitted to receive. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad up in the section 
where I live would be entitled, if the President chooses to give 
the maximum which the bill permits, to receive 114 per cent on 
its capital stock. 

Now, remember that this provision is permissive only. If the 
President sees fit to allow some of these railroads these exorbi- 
tant returns, that responsibility will be his and not ours. We 
have the right to assume that inasmuch as we will unques- 
tionably have to pay many roads more than the returns provided, 
that the President in making these agreements will see to it 
os the maximum amount of some of these roads shall be cut 

own. 

But some one may say, if these roads are legally entitled under 
the law to these greut returns, ought they not to have it? In 
reply to that I will say that they may be legally entitled to that 
large return, but if they stand on their legal rights the Presi- 
dent ought to stand on his rights, which is permitted in the 
bill, and say to them, “If you will not make a fair agreement 
with me, you can go into the Court of Claims and we 1 not 
pay you a dollar until they m: ke an award.” 

Now, I want to say a few words about the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Comm.ssion to finally pass upon these 
rates or whether the President shall have the right, as is pro- 
posed in the bill as it now stands, to exercise that power, I 
want to read a line or two from the report of the committee, 
The majority report of the committee says: 

The rate fabric of the country is now based upon the competitive 


I understand that the gentleman who drafted this bill was 
not a Member of this House and was not a Member of the 
Senate, but one Mr. George W. Anderson, a new member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, as I think I shalt 
be able to demonstrate a little later, anyone who could draft 
a bill with the inaccuracies that are found in the bill itself— 
it is not to be wondered at if mistakes might be made in the 
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report if it was written by the same gentleman, Because I 
can not believe that my good friend, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who has a thorough knowledge of railways and of the 
interstate commerce law, would deliberately make the state- 
ment that I have read“ the rate fabric of the country is now 
based upon the competitive system.” 

Why, the gentleman knows that the very purpose of the 
interstate commerce law was to prevent that competitive condi- 
tion that arose before regulation. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is allowed to lower the rates 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, if the gentleman will be patient, I as- 
sure him that I will discuss that question in a few minutes. I 
will come to it in a moment or two, but I want to take my own 
time and my own way in doing so. The competitive theory 
that the interstate commerce law was designed to prevent 
and did prevent was the old system, where, for instance, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad would go to a man in Washington that 
had a shipment to make and say, “If you will give it to our 
road, we will carry it for so much.” The Baltimore & Ohio 
would go to the same man and say, “ We will carry it cheaper 
than the Pennsylvania.” That was one of the things that the 
law was designed to prevent. 

That is one of the things which it was designed to prevent, 
and the very purpose and scheme, instead of compelling a com- 
petition of rates, was to secure uniformity of rates, and now I 
come to the question that the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Sms] asks. He says, Has not the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission frequently permitted a lower rate where there is water 
competition? I say yes; but the gentleman does not seem to 
make the distinction between the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordering a rate and permitting a rate, and the distinction 
ought to be made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But is not the gentleman making the mis- 
take of confusing rebating with competition? They are not 
synonymous. 

Mr. LENROOT. And I ask the gentleman, does he think 
that under existing circumstances the old practice can be con- 
tinued? I am not speaking of rebating at all. Rebating means 
where they assume to charge the same rate and then pay back a 
portion of the rate charged. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The illustration the gentleman used was 
certainly a rebating illustration. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. A rebating instance is not where 
the Pennsylvania says, “I will carry your product for so much,” 
and the Baltimore & Ohio says that it will do it for a lower 
rate. A rebating proposition is where they both on the face of 
it make the same charge, but one pays back a portion of the 
rate charged. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not the only rebating situation. I 
do not want to take the gentleman's time : 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just one other suggestion, and I am through. 
Does not the gentleman think that most of the rates that are 
now in existence are rates that were initiated by the railroads, 
as the result of competition, but which have been in a manner 
modified here and there by the commission? 

Mr. LENROOT. And I shall ask the gentleman—and he is 
one of the most distinguished men in the House—does he agree 
with the statement that the present railroad rates as a whole 
are based on competition? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and no. I agree to it as much as I 
disagree with the gentleman's statement that they are not at 
all based on competition, because that statement is, in my judg- 
ment, just as far from the facts. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in any*order that it has ever made, never has made a rate saying 
to one railroad, “ You must put into effect this rate so that you 
will compete with another rate.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but it has permitted it because of com- 
petitive conditions, 

Mr. LENROOT. And the gentleman then makes the distine- 
tion. The committee in this report is very clear that they con- 
tend the scheme of railroad regulation by Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to compel competitive rates. But there is a dis- 
tinction between compelling competitive rates and permitting 
them. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman does not want to insinuate that 
anybody has ever contended that there was a compulsory com- 
petitive rate system, but a permissive rate system—that is, one 
railroad may reduce its rates honestly and fairly, not simply to 
crush another, and it has the right to do so. 


Mr. LENROOT. I may have gotten that idea from the gentle- 
man’s report, if it had not been that he stated later in the 
report that if we should give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to control these matters it would be necessary to 
entirely rewrite the Interstate Commerce Commission law, be- 
cause he says that law was based on competition, which is the 
thing that I deny. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; competitive agencies fighting for the freight. 

Mr. LENROOT. It permits competition, but it does not in 
any line or sentence command it. And again, and I can only 
take a moment upon this, the gentleman says in his report that 
there should be a different basis now that the railroads are under 
the control of the Government. But the gentleman's bill says 
that the basis of the rates fixed by the President shall be such 
rates as are reasonable and just, and he has used exactly the 
same language—the same words—that are used in the inter- 
state-commerce act that is the guiding rule for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The rule is identical in both cases. 

Mr. ESCH. With one exception. The bill uses the word 
“fair,” and that is not used in the interstate-commerce act, and 
I have never been able to understand why it was used in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor I; and coming now to an analysis of 
the bill, I want to acquit the committee of any criticism that I 
shall make concerning the various sections of the bill, because I 
realize that the committee did not go over this bill section by 
section with a view of determining whether its phraseology ex- 
pressed the intent that they had in the bill. That is conclusively 
proven, because many of the same errors I shall point out exist- 
ing in the House bill now before the House are also found in the 
Senate bill now before the Senate. I realize very well that the 
committee spent all of its time practically in considering the 
great controverted questions in the bill, and they assumed that 
the drafter of this bill knew what he was about in drafting the 
bill, and all I care to say is that in that respect the committee, 
greatly as I respect them, have been the victims of misplaced 
confidence, as I think I shall be able to show. In the Very first 
section of the bill it recites that the President, having in time 
of war taken over certain railroads, “ called hérein carriers,” is 
authorized to agree with and guarantee to such carriers, and 
so forth. This is not very important, except to show the reckless 
carelessness upon the part of the drafter of the bill. What is 
it that the President took over? Did he take over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Corporation? Did he take over any railroad 
corporation? No. He took over certain physical property and 
nothing more, and the drafter of this bill says that physical 
property that we have taken over we shall hereafter in the bill 
call “the carrier,” and then he goes to say that the President 
is authorized to agree with such carrier to pay it so much 
money. 

Why, gentlemen, if you give me the possession of. a horse 
and I say to you, “I will agree to pay that horse so much for 
the use of it,” what would you think of it? And yet that is 
exactly what has happened in this bill. We have agreed to 
pay an inanimate thing, physical property, make an agreement 
with physical property to pay it so much money. Then we go 
on two or three lines further and provide that during the period 
of such Federal contro] it shall receive a just compensation not 
exceeding an annual sum. Now, what is the agreement the 
President is authorized to make in this section? That they 
shall receive a fixed sum? No. The language is that he is 
authorized to agree with the Pennsylvania Railroad, we will 
say, that while your road is under Federal control I will 
guarantee that you will not get from the Government more than 
so much. What do you think that agreement would be worth? 
How much value do you think it would. be to the railronds? 
What railroad do you think would enter into such an agreement 
as that? Now, I want to say that this absurdity is due to an 
amendment upon the suggestion of the committee, as I find 
from the hearings, made by the drafter of the bill, because in 
the first bill which was introduced we find no such anomaly. 
There it was provided that they shall receive as a just income 
the income at an annual rate equivalent to, and so forth. 
That was fixed, that was certain, but they have inserted here 
“not exceeding,” and the purpose as developed from the hear- 
ings was to authorize the President to make any agreement 
that he might choose below that sum. In other words, that the 
authority to the President is that he shall not pay them more 
than so much under this agreement. Then we go on, “not ex- 
ceeding an annual sum (herein called standard return).” Now, 
what is a standard return under the bill? It is this maximum 
sum that the President is authorized to fix, but later on all 
through the bill the standard return has been treated not as a 
sum which the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes, but a 
sum which the President is authorized to agree upon, so if the 
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President should agree with the Pennsylvania Railroad for a 
less sum than this maximum sum, that provision in the bill for 
reduction from the standard return would have no application 
whatever. Then—I only touch upon a few of these things—if 
you will turn to page 2, line 4, with reference to including the 
income of railroads leased to or acquired by another road during 
this three-year period, we find the language, “ including therein 
such income of lines acquired by.” Such income.“ What does 
“such” refer to? The preceding language is, “they shall be 
entitled to the average annual operating income,” and then it 
says, “ but there shall be included such income.” What? Such 
average annual operating income? That is impossible, because 
this bracket provides that it shall apply only to roads that are 
acquired during this period, and no such road can have a three- 
year income to secure an average. 

Does it mean that all incomes of these roads shall be in- 
cluded? It can not mean that, because the theory of this bill 
is that only net operating railway incomes would be included. 
Evidently what the framers of the bill intended was that a road 
making operating returns in 1915 and acquired by another road 
in 1916 and 1917, the revenue from that acquired road would all 
be reflected in the operating return of the road acquiring it; but 
during 1916, when it did make operating return, the rate there 
should be added to the revenues of the road with which we are 
dealing—the revenues of that road during that period of 1915, 
and then, adding them all together and dividing by three, we get 
the standard return for the road with which we are dealing. 
But the bracket clearly does not say that and it could not be 
so considered. Then there is another very little matter—lines 
11 and 12—in reference to the rate per annum to be fixed by the 
President from the cost of any additions or betterments, where 
we find the words, “Jess retirements or road extensions.” You 
readily see it clearly was not the intention to have him deduct 
the cost of road extensions, but to allow them a rate per cent 
upon the cost of those road extensions; but as this reads, he 
would be compelled to deduct the cost of road extensions, and 
that is an error. : 

Mr. ESCH. It is a typographical error, owing to the mis- 
placing of a comma. I called attention to it in the committee 
and thought it had been corrected, but evidently it is still re- 
tained in the print of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. In lines 14, 15, and 16, “that any railway 
operating income accruing during the period of Federal control 
in excess of such standard return shall remain the property of 
the United States.” Now what does that mean? Section 1 pro- 
vides that this shall be payable in annual installments, thereby 
clearing implying that all revenues of these roads belong to the 
Government, but when you say “remain the property of the 
United States“ you clearly get another conclusion. The original 
bill very properly said it should be the property of the United 
States, and I think there ought to be in this bill a clear declara- 
tion that all operating revenues shall be the moneys of the 
United States, and I shall offer at the proper time an amend- 
ment to that effect. Immediately following that, “in excess of 
such standard return.” Suppose the President makes an agree- 
ment with the road for less than the standard return, and this 
language says that moneys in excess of the standard return shall 
remain the property of the United States. Whose money is it— 
the difference between the standard return and the amount that 
the President fixed in the agreement? Then, again it says, 
“and that each carrier so agreeing shall thereby become subject 
to all the provisions of this act.” Later on there are many im- 
portant provisions that are clearly intended, it seems to me from 
reading the hearings, to apply to all roads whether they are 
agreeing roads or not, and yet this language very clearly im- 
plies that the carrier is not bound by any of the provisions of 
this act unless he enters into an agreement, because it expressly 
says that the carrier agreeing to do that shall be bound by the 
provisions of the act. 

Now, I have got to hurry along. I can only touch the more 
important points. But upon the same page it says: 

In the computation of such income, debits and credits, arising from 
the accounts called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the equipment rents and joint facility rents shall be 
Included, 

Now, under the President’s proclamation he has not taken 
over any street railway or interurban railway, and as their 
revenue will be included in the operating returns of these car- 
riers the commission’s duty will be to ascertain that standard 
return. There certainly should be a provision excluding from 
ihose operating revenues any revenue of any road that was not 
taken over by the Government. 

And then on the same page the commission is limited in 
ascertaining the cost of betterments and road extensions to 


reports, books, and other pertinent data of such character. 
Will anyone tell me that if the President orders a million dol- 
lars expended on betterments why the commission should be 
confined to the books and data of the railroad company to ascer- 
tain the cost? Ought they not to be permitted to find and 
ascertain that cost wherever they can? 

Then the provision on page 3 with reference to taxes—and I 
am very much surprised to find the matter of taxes dealt with 
in this form: 


Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes 


And so forth. And it provides for the exclusion of war taxes, but 
you can not find one word in this bill relative to taxes except taxes 
upon agreeing roads. What about the roads that do not agree, that 
do not enter into an agreement? Who is to pay the taxes there? 
There is no prohibition in this bill. And under the classifica- 
tion accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, except 
for the exclusion by this bill of war taxes, every dollar will be 
included in the operating expenses, and under this bill the 
Government will pay the war taxes of any road that does not 
make an agreement. 

And then— 


not including, however, assessments for public improvements— 


And so forth. That is not to be taken out of operating reve- 
hues. Why should it not? Are you going to deprive the mu- 
nicipalities throughout the Nation, who have levied special 
taxes against a railway, from collecting in the usual way those 
taxes, even though they be special assessments? Can anybody 
give any reason why that should be done? How will they 
collect them if they can not be paid out of operating revenues? 
Where we have taken over all the physical properties, all that 
there may be in the taxing jurisdiction that they can reach, is 
that property. What, of course, should be done is to permit 
the paying of those taxes, but instead of being charged to 
operating expenses they should be charged to betterments and 
capital account as they are now under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Then, in section 2, and there are many matters I have to pass 
over—in section 2: 

That if no such agreement is made the President DRY nevertheless 
pay to any carrier while under Federal control an annual amount, pay- 
able in reasonable installments, not excecding 90 per cent of the esti- 
mated annual amount of just compensation. 

I want to ask why there should not be the same maximum 
of standard return that the President is authorized to pay volun- 
tarily in this case that there is in the case where the railroads 
agree? The same limitation should be placed upon the President. 

And then, in section 3: 

Failing such agreement, either the United States or such carrier may 
file a petition in the Court of Claims for the purpose of final ascertain- 
ment of the amount of such just compensation. 

I merely want to call attention here to the fact that the bill 
contemplates betterments and improvements being made from 
time to time, and it should be provided that the Court of Claims 
may open that award and revise it at any time where the Presi- 
dent may be unable to agree upon the compensation that they 
receive. 

And then in the very next section they provide: 

That the just compensation that may be determined as hereinbefore 
provided by agreement or that may be adjudicated by the Court of 
Claims shall be increased by an amount reckoned at a reasonable rate 
per centum to be fixed by the President upon the cost of any additions 
and betterments. i 

Is there any lawyer in the House who will say that the re- 
turn the carrier is entitled to receive upon the cost of hetter- 
ments and additions is not just as much a judicial question, that 
the President can not be given power to finally determine, as the 
initial question, as to the amount of compensation that the rail- 
road should receive? Of course, we can not delegate to the 
President any such power as that which is attempted in this 
section. 

And again, in section 5, here is a prohibition upon the dividends 
that may be paid by railroads during the period of Federal 
control. I would like to have some lawyer in this House tell 
me what authority we have to say to any carrier that it shall 
not pay dividends during this period of Federal control, divi- 
dends that have been earned, it may be, and to be paid out of 
earnings that may have been made prior to the date of taking 
over under Federal control. What possible power have we over 
it? It is their money. What right have we to deal with it? 
And, indeed, it is very questionable whether we have any power 
to deal with their right to pay dividends out of this compensation 
that we pny them. They sre entitled under the law to a reason- 
able compensation for the yalue of the use. I very much doubt 
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whether we have any right to say what they shall do with the 
money that the law says they are entitled to receive, 

I want to stop at section 9 for a moment, which relates to the 
short-line railroads. I asked some questions about that during 
the debate, and was told that that clearly did restrict the power 
of the President that he might otherwise have, But, then, we 
come in the next section to 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modifying or 
restricting the powers heretofore conferred upon the President. 

What does that mean? In the very section preceding that 
they tell us they have restricted the powers of the President, and 
in the second line of the next section they say that nothing in 
this act shal] be construed as doing that which they have in the 
section before tried to do. 

Then, in section 11, and a most important section, it gives to 
injured individuals the right to sue these railroads. But on 
line 2 of page 12 we find that, if it is inconsistent with any order 
of the President they shall not have the right to sue. What 
does that mean? It means the President, under the language of 
this bill, can absolutely deny any relief to any injured party. 
It means more than that. It means that if the President says 
that under the interstate-commerce law safety-appliance laws 
are violated, if hours of service are violated, if injury occurs 
through the negligence of the Director General of the Railroads 
himself, there can be no remedy if the President so orders, 
Why, gentlemen, here is a power expressly recognized, that 
makes the President over and above not only this law but all 
laws, and it ought not to be considered for a single moment. 
So upon the question of interstate commerce. ‘Fhe committee 
report pleads that the President ought not to be overruled, that 
it would be“ most unseemly "—I think that is the language— 
to permit the Interstate Commerce Commission to overrule him, 

I want to say a word about the powers of the President. 
The President of the United States has no power, under this law, 
or under the law delegating to him the power to take over the 
railroads, that he exercises by virtue of his office In the sense 
that it is delegating to him a power that we could not delegate 
to anybody else. We could delegate this power to any official of 
the United States, and in carrying out this act the President is 
exercising only a delegated power, and in exercising that dele- 
gated power he is no greater by being President of the United 
States than the Interstate Commerce Commission, I hope we 
have not come to the point yet in this country where we are going 
to invoke the old doctrine that “the King can do no wrong.” 
{Applause.] That seems to be the attitude of the committee. 

Then they provide that no defense shall be made thereto on 
the ground that the carrier is the instrumentality or agency 
of the Federal Government. I am sure that there is not a 
lawyer who will say, upon reflection, that that would stand be- 
fore any court in the country in a case where, except for this, 
they would have the right to interpose that defense. 

Supposing, for instance, the Director General of the railroads 
orders a railroad to put defective cars in its trains, and because 
of that defect an employee is injured, and then he sues the car- 
rier, and you say to the carrier, “ You shall not interpose the 
defense that you are an instrumentality or agency of the United 
States.” Have you not attempted to deprive the defendant of 
the constitutional right of proving that the fact of negligence 
was not that of himself, but that of his superior acting under a 
lawful order? 

Oh, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stars] shakes his 
head. But I undertake to say that the gentleman ean find no 
ease in the books that will make the agent Wabie for the 
negligence of the principal in this kind of a case so as to re- 
lieve the principal. 

Now, there is only one way in which that can be cured, to 
my mind, and that is by adding a provision to the effect that 
any judgment or award that may be made as the result of such 
suit shall be paid either out of the operating revenue or the re- 
volving fund, so that the railroad company will become only a 
nominal defendant and thereby it will not be permitted to make 
this defense. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no controversy on that, that I know of. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not find it in the gentleman’s bill, so I 
suppose there is some question about it. 

Mr. SIMS. As to everything that we did not prohibit or that 
comes in the law, we did not have to detail it in all its rami- 
fications. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do you say the railroad is not liable for the 
enforcement of the judgment that otherwise would not be 
rendered against it? I will have an amendment to offer when 
the time comes, if I can get consideration of it. 

Mr. DECKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not understand that it is not payable 
out of the operating expenses of the road. 

Mr. LENROOT. For the reason that the judgment may be 
levied upon nonoperating revenue. If the negligence is not that 
of itself, but that of the Government, it can not be deprived 
of making that defense unless we expressly provide for the pay- 
ment of the award in the manner I suggest. That is the point, 
[Applause.] 

I am sorry that because of the expiration of my time I can 
not discuss other matters in the bill. I insert the table re- 


ferred to in the early part of my remarks. I also insert some 
suggested amendments to perfect the bill. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 


P. o T 8414, 84,9 
New York Central R. R. Co 22 2TIITIII 32, 307, 200 ＋ 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 5 12, 285, 229 5.83 
5 . 9, 537,859 11.92 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co a 10,916,875 | _ 25.70 
ware, Lackawanna & Western 0.. 13,890, 560 32.99 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
CCC Ee NU eaan OEA A 4,558, 593 6.75 
hve alle 608, T, 169, 999 1.83 
„ 
Fo 57,027,200 | 8,018, 902 8.35 
Michigan Central R. R. Co 18,736,400 | 3103, 464 18.48 
z 27,430,800 | 5,553,775 20. 25 
Delaware & H 42,502,009 | 5, 437, 547 12.79 
25,571,009 | 2,941,156 11.50 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. C 31,991, 200 | 7,537,923 23.58 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co... 10,000,500] 945,250 9.45 
Maine Central Ry. Co — 138.199,17 1,608,075 8.82 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 16,500,000 1.500, 021 9.45 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co 500,009 | 3,238,080 647.22 
100, 000 70, 449 70.45 
10317 988 nar 125 4.26 
Í 5317, 6. 

Central New England Ry. ( 8, 547, 200 227833 8. 40 
New York, Philadelphia & N 2,303,000 | 893, 508 35.74 
Rutland R. R. Co. 8,150,300] 525,851 6.29 
& Aroostook R. R. Co 4,079,067 | 337,803 8. 28 
yR. 5,333,550 | 3,280,634] 24.01 
9,002,000 | 591,605 11.02 
6,003, 000 $19,722 13.66 
4,399,000 | 234, 761 5.46 
1,310,009 | 374,915 27.98 
3,800,333 | 337,809 9. 26 
- 3,000,000 | 288,573 8.95 
2.000, 000 182,547 9.13 
1,428,000 | 348,020 24.37 
7,000,000 | 490, 202 7.05 
500,000 | 180, 119 32.02 
2,959,000 | 218,976 7.42 


Illinois Central R. R. C. ~. 100, 28,114 } 12, 383, 882 11.33 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 72, 000,000 12, 058; 800 16.75 

orlolk & Western Ry. Co. 133, 580, 887 | 17,342,810 12.51 

& Ohio Lines 62, 788, 000 | 5,848,431 9.34 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 68,754,700 | 7,424,004 10.83 

of Geargia Ry. 20,009,000 | 1,878,573 9.30 

— Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry 15,994,831 | 2, 175, 426 13.0 

le & Ohio R. R. Co. eee 6,016,899 | S 067 14. 70 

5,443,400 | 2, 448, 928 44.99 

10, 833, 333 1,00), 321 10. 00 

11, 210, 359 1,364,286 12. 17 

mn Rit. Co, 6,000,000} 646,4 10.77 

8 Potds Ry Go| Sagoo] 28 

& Western Carolina Ry. CG 1,200,000 | 200,008 21.67 

Gulf & Ship Island B.C... 7,000,000} 373,079 5.33 

ine Ce ae 72% „ 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co... 463,80 292,922 11.89 

Western Railway of Alabamn ooonsneeosn 3,000,000 | 21,881 33 
MOAR OF VEA E 062 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fo Ry. Co 32, 230, 091 9.70 
Southern Pacific Co 22 6.00 
Chicago, Mil 14, 336, 613 6.15 
Chicago, Bur 24, 444, 045 22.05 

N 16, 040, 313 10. 18 
Great Northern Ry. CO 24, 021, 687 9.63 
Northern Paeiſle Ry. Co ‘24, 287, 781 9.87 
Union Pacific R. R. Co.,...........-.- 31,018,328 9.64 
Minnes; St. 4,571,790 12.09 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co 9, 381, 016 9.38 
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Capital stock Ave 
actually out- | Average net per cent 
standi: income for | of netin- 
(average for | the 3 years 5 
the 3 years ended June capital 
ended June | 30, 1917 stock: 
30, 1917 
| 
Per cent 
$38, 755,110 | $2, 548,330 
in larereh r LAA tel ARS 29,815,000 | 2,854,452 9.57 
4,112,500 | 4,693, 088 114.12 
3 25,000,000 2, 190, 198 8.76 
10,000,000 | 1, 088, 368 10.88 
5,333,333 | 2,040, 987 38.27 
9, 243, 800 1, 297, 029 14.03 
— 604, 500 389, 097 64. 37 
500, 000 263, 544 52.71 
400, 000 83, 685 17.34 
11 . 6,171,667 1, 405, 681 22. 78 
siana Western Ry. Co 3, 360, 000 802, 684 23. 89 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co 2, 000, 000 879, 907 43.99 
Vieksburg, Shreve & Pacifio Ry. 4, 999, 300 299, 634 5.99 
Houston East & West Texas Ry. Co 1, 920, 000 234, 199 12.20 
Cripple Creek & Colorado pannes Ry 757,000 171,612 22. 67 
Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co 100, 000 162, 636 162. 4 
Wichita Valley Ry. Co.. 1.020, 000 117,936 11.56 
Arizona & Now Mexico Ry. Co. 2,770,000 237,614 8.58 
Det e bar aea 9.96 


2, 210, 635, 611 E 076, 073 | 


AMENDMENTS INTENDED TO BE PROPOSED. 


age 1, line 6, strike out the words called herein carrier“ and the 
parentheses, 8 

Page 1, line 7. strike out the words “any such carrier“ and insert 
“the owner of any such railroad or system.” 

Page 5, after line 19, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Wherever used in this act the word * owner’ -includes. any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association who, during any portion of the 
period of Federal control of a railroad or system of transportation 
would be entitled to the possession, use, and control of such railroad 
or system in the absence of Federal control thereof, Wherever in this 
act reference is made to the period of Federal control in connection 
with an owner, it shall be taken to refer to the pornon of such period 
during which such owner, but for such Federal control, would have 
heen entitled to the possession, use, and control of the railroad or sys- 
tem of transportation.” 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words making operating re- 
turns to the Interstate Commerce Commission" and insert for which 
operating returns were made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the three years ending June 30, 1917." 

Page 2, strike out all after the semicolon in line 14, through the 
semicolon in line 16. 

Inge 7, after line 21, insert a new ‘section numbered “5” and to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 5. That moneys and other property derived from the operation 
of the railroads or -systems of transportation during Federal control 
are hereby declared to be the property of the United States. Unless 
otherwise directed by the President, such moneys shall not be covered 
into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall remain in the 
custody of the same officers and the accounting thereof shall be in the 
same manner and form as before Federal control. Disbursements there- 
from shall, without further appropriation, be made in the same man- 
ner as before Federal control, and for such purposes as under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification of accounts in foree on 
December 27, 1917, are chargeable to operating expenses or to railway 
tax accruals, and for such other purposes in connection with Federal 
control as the President may direct, except that taxes under Titles I 
and II of the act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved October 3, 1917, or any act 
in addition thereto or in amendment thereof, shall be paid by the owner 
out of his own funds. If Federal control begins or ends during the 
tax year for which any taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals are 
assessed, the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to the date of 
the beginning or ending of such Federal control and disbursements shall 
‘be made only for that portion of such taxes as is due for the part of 
such tax year which falls within the period of Federal control. ? 

“Such cust and disbursement shall, however, be subject to the 
direction of the ipa aaah pe all officers and employees having custody 
or control of any of such moneys or property shall be subject to ail 
criminal laws regarding the custody and control of public moneys or 
property so far as not inconsistent herewith. 

“At such periods as the President may direct the books shall be closed 
and the balance of revenues over disbursements. shall be covered into 
the 8 of the United States to the credit of the revolving fund 
created by this act. 
bursements, the deficit shall be paid out of such reyolying fund in such 
manner as the President may direct.” 

Page 2, strike out all after the word “ States,” in line 16, through 
the word “act,” in line 18, and, on page 5, after line 19, and before 
the paragraph inserted by a previous amendment, insert the following 
as a separate paragraph: ; 

“The agreement shall also 3 that the owner shall accept all 
the terms and conditions of this act and any regulation or order made 
by or through the President under authority of this act or of that 
portion of the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other ea og approved August 29, 1916, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent in time of war to take possession, assume control, and utilize 
systems of transportation; and that in case of failure to observe such 
terms and conditions or such regulations or orders, any further pay- 
ments under the agreement may be suspended or forfeited.” 

Page 2, line 21, before the period, insert a comma and the following: 
“but debits and credits arising from the operation of such street elec- 
trie passenger railways, including railways commonly called inter- 
urbans, as are at the time of the agreement not under Federal control 
shall be excluded.” 


If such revenues are insufficient to meet such dis- 


Page 2. line 24, to page 3. line 1, strike gut“ from the reports, books, 
and other pertinent data of such carrier.” : 
aTe 3, line 5, to page 4, line 2, strike out the whole paragraph and 

sert: 

„Every such agreement shall praune that all taxes assessed for the 
period of Federal control (which but for such Federal control would 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission classification of accounts 
in force on December 27, 1917, be deducted from ‘net income from 
railway operations’ in determining ‘ railway operating income’) shall 
except as hereinafter provided, be paid from operating revenue or, if 
that is insufficient for the purpose, then from the revolving fund cre- 
ated by this act; tkat if Federal control begins or ends during the tax 
year for which any taxes may be assessed e taxes for such year shall 

apportioned to the date of the beginning or ending of such Federal 
control, and the foregoing provisions shall apply only to that portion 
of such taxes which is due for the part of such tax year which falls 
within the period of Federal control; and that the owner shall pay 
from his own funds all other taxes, including the taxes under Titles 
I and II of the act entitled ‘An act to provide reyenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved October 3, 1917, or any 
act in addition thereto or in amendment thereof.” 

Page 4, after line 23, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Every such agreement shall also provide that each owner shall me- 
ceive during the period of Federal control an annual sum equivalent 
to a fair percentage upon the cost of additions and betterments, less 
retirements and road extensions, made on or in connection with such 
railroad or system during the period of Federal control by the owner, 
with the approval or by the order of the President, plus a fair per- 
centage upon the amount expended by the owner, during the peri of 
Federal control for taxes chargeable under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, 
to inyestment in road and equipment and for assessments for public 
improvements. Such fair percentage in the case of expenditures made 
out of borrowed money shall be equal to the rate at which such money 
is borrowed, and in other cases shall be fixed by the President at the 
time the expenditure is made. The cost of such additions, betterments, 
and road extensions, the amount of such retirements, and the amounts 
expended for such taxes and assessments shall be ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by it to the President. 
sli ei so certified shall, for the purpose of the agreement, be 
conclusive.” . 

Page 4, after line 23 (and after the paragraph already inserted), in- 
sert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

„Every such agreement shall also provide that the United States 
will pay to the owner any loss accruing to such owner by reason of 
any additions, betterments, or road extensions made during the period 
of Federal control by the President, or made during such period at 
the order of or with the approval of the President by such owner or 
by the person, corporation, partnership or association entitled to the 
possession, use, and control of the railroad or system of transporta- 
tion at the time such additions, betterments, or road extensions are 
made. The amount of such loss shall be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and certified by it to the President. The amount 
so certified shall, for the purpose of the argreement, be conclusive.” 

Page 6, line 1, after the period insert: 

“The estimated annual amount of just compensation, in the case of 
an owner with whom the President is authorized to agree under section 
1, shall not exceed the annual amount which he is authorized under 
that section to agree that the owner shall receive.” 

Page 6, line 1, strike out all after the period through the word 
“and” in line 3. 

Page 6, line 3, strike out all beginning with the comma, through line 
5, and insert a period and the following: 

“The acceptance of any benefits under this section shall constitute 
an acceptance by the owner of all the provisions of this act and shall 
obligate the owner to pay to the United States, with interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum from a date or dates fixed in proceedings under 
section 3, the amount by which the sums received under this section 
exceed the sum found due in such 1 

Page 6, line 18, after the iod insert the following: 

In case of disobedience to a subpona, the board may invoke the aid 
of any district court of the United States in requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, 
and such court within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried 
on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpmna issued to 
any person, corporation, partnership, or association, issue an order 

ulring appearance before the board, or the production of documentary 
evidence if so ordered, or the giving of evidence touching the matter in 
question ; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by such court as a contempt thereof.” 

Page 7, line 9, strike out the word “ final” and at the end of line 12 
insert the following: : 

“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to render its award in 
such form as it may deem proper and to provide for the reopening of 
its award, and for the award of such further compensation as may be 
somna due because of conditions arising after the making of the original 
award. : 
: Fase 9, lines 6-12, strike out the entire paragraph and insert the fol- 
owing: : 

If, in proceedings under section 3, neither the award of the Court 
of Claims nor the agreement makes provision therefor, the President 
may nevertheless pay, if he deems it just, out of the revolving fund 
(to the owner of any railroad or system of transportation or fo any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association, who at the termination 
of Federal control’ of such railroad or system is or will become by 
reason of rights existing at such time entitled to the possession, use, 
and control thereof) any ioss accruing by reason of any additions, 
betterments, or road extensions on or in connection with such railroad 
or system of transportation made during the period of Federal control 
by the President or made during such period by the owner at the order 
or with the approval of the President.” 

Page 9, line 21, strike out all of the line and through the period on 
line 9 of page 10 and insert the sonoma: 

“Sec. —. That an owner may, during the period of Federal control, 
issue only such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, stock, and 
other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mortgage, as the 
President may approve as consistent with the public interest. The 
President. may, out. of the revolving fund, purchase for the United 
States all or any part of such securities at prices not exceeding par, 
and thereafter any securities so purchased shall be held by the Secre- 


‘tary of the Treasury, who shall, under the direction of the President, 
represent the United States in all matters in connection therewith in 
the same manner as a private security holder. 


Any income from such 


securities shall be covered into the T. 
The President may direct that such securi or an 
he sold whenever in his judgment it is desirable, at p 
the cost thereof, and the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into 
the sury as m Haneous receipts.” 

Page 10, after line 25, insert a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“No person employed in connection wi e operation of railroads 
or systems of transportation under Federal control Concept those per- 
sons referred to in the preceding paragraph of this ion) s be 
deemed to be an officer or employee under the United States for the 
purpose of Title II of the act entitled An act to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved October 
1917, commonly called war excess-profits tax,’ nor shall he be deem 
to be a civil employee of the Uni States within the meaning of the 
act entitled ‘An act to N com tion for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the rformance of their 
duties, and for other „ approved September 7, 1916.” 

Page 11, line 1, strike out the words “nothing in this act shall be 
construed to” and insert “ the President in the exercise ef the author- 
ity given to him by this act or by the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 

ropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year endin; 
une 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, sha 
not.” 

Page 11, section 10, strike out the first sentence. 

Pa 12, line 2, strike out the werds “or with any order of the 


Pre: 3 

Page 12, line 11, at the end of the line insert the following: 

“The President shall by regulation provide for the payment, out of 
the operating revenue 8 from. Federal control, or if that is 
sufficient, out of the revoly fund, of any judgments or awards and 
for the enforcement of any decrees or orders that may be rendered 
against such owners in any suit of such a character that but for Fed- 
. — ais Ih compremie 
or system on, an any amo comprom 
thereof or im satisfaction of a Judgment or decree therein that could be 

e tax aecruals under the 

ssification of accounts 


payment, out of operating revenues or out of the revolving. fad 
ss le 


any property of such owner in connection with any suit of the char- 
acter above described.” 

Page 15, strike out all of lines 6 and 7 and jusert the following: 
“the termination of Federal control of the railroads or systems of 
transportation affected by such Judgment or decree.” 

Page 16, after line 4, inrert a new section to read as follows: à 

“Sec. —. That if any provision of this act or the application of such 
provision to certain circumstances is held unconstitutional the 
mainder of the act and the application of such 
stances other than those as to which it has been held unconstitutional 
shall not be affected thereby.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 40 minutes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when this discussion started I did not intend to take any 
time under the general debate, preferring to use what time I did 
use under the five-minute rule. But on account of some state- 
ments that have been made and some arguments that have been 
made, especially about two controverted points in this bill, I 
thought I would probably want more than five minutes in which 
to discuss them, and I did not want to ask for an extension of 
time under the five-minute rule. f 

I am one of those, Mr. Chairman, who believe that in this time 
of war, when we have pledged the President of the United States 
eyery resource of the Government toward the prosecution of this 
war, we should grant to the President every necessary power in 
legislation that he asks. 

I have so voted, and according to my conception of that theory 
I shall vote upon thi. bill and upon every amendment proposed 
to this bill. And I want to say here and now, with as much 
emphasis as I can command, that if this war is not carried on 
successfully, if there are any mistakes made, it will not be the 
fault of the Congress of the United States, for the simple reason 
that every necessary power that this administration has asked 
for, every necessary dollar and more that this administration 
has asked for since the declaration of war has been generously 
and with alacrity provided for. [Applause.] 

I therefore am in favor, as my colleagues are in favor, of 
granting in this bill the necessary legislation, after we have 
given the President the right to take the railroads. After he 
has taken the railroads that question admits of no debate. The 
question of whether or not the President should have taken 
the railreads under the law passed authorizing him to take 
them is not a question here now. The President or the Govern- 
ment of the United States under our action has taken over the 
railroads of this country. Under this bill and under our action 
here it is our purpose and it is our duty to give the legislation 
that is necessary in order that he way carry out successfully 
the operation of these railroads during these war times. 

And another thing that I want to emphasize in the beginning 
of the few remarks I shall make is that I do not want this 
House to forget during the consideration of this bill, either 
under general debate or under the five-minute rule, that this 
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is a war measure, and that its operation should terminate as 
soon after the close of the war as is possible. [Applause.] 

I shall vote for this bill, and I have tried to perfect it upon 
that theory, and upon that theory only. It is not candid for 
men to get up before this House and say that since we have 
taken over the railroads under only one power, and that is 
the war power, we should hold them after the war to try one 


nostrum after another. 
for a limitation of time. 

There are three important provisions of this bill, I think. 
One is the question of compensation, another is the question 
of the power to make rates and who shall exercise that power, 
and the other is the time after the war at which we should 
turn these railroads back to their owners. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the compensation provided in 
this bill is as nearly just as we could make it. I do not believe 
that we are more than just to the railroads of this country 
at this time. I believe that the compensation provided in this 
bill, taking the average of the three years’ earnings of the rail- 
roads, is just, as nearly as we can get it, both to the Govern- 
ment and to the railroads, I therefore shall support that sec- 
tion of this bill in its present form, unless I hear arguments 
more forceful against its passage than any that I have heard 
up to this time. We have taken the property of these people 
under a law passed by this Congress—not of their asking. We 
have taken these properties under that law, not because they 
asked that they be taken, but because the President of the 
United States believed that after all of the congestion that we 
had had, after all of the tying up of the roads of this country, 
it was absolutely the only thing that could be done. That was. 
to take the railroads under the law that we had passed and to 
operate them. 

For 30 years in the different States of this eountry and since 
1887 the different State commissions and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been built up. As I said in the outset, 
I believe that every necessary power should be granted to the 
President to manage this situation. I do not believe that the 
power for the President to initiate rates and that the rate he 
initiates shall be final is a power necessary to the successful 
operating of the railroads by the President during this war time. 
It may be that the President should have the power and the 
right in special cases, for the movement of troops and supplies 
for the Army and the Navy, to make rates and to make them 
final for those specific cases, and I am willing to grant him that 
power. The amendment that I offered to this bill in the com- 
mittee, which was lost on a vote of 9 to 9, a tie vote, pro- 
vided that the President of the United States in eases 
might finally fix the rates as to the transportation of anything 
that affected the movement of the Army and Navy and the 
supplies for the Army and Navy; but it said that as for other 
rates and for general rates the same powers that had controlled 
them in the past should control them during this war time. 
Men said that that amendment was a reflection upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that he, representing the people, 
would have uppermost in his mind: the best interests of all the 
people of the land. Nobody subscribes more fully to that doc- 
trine than I do. Nobody has greater faith in the Director 
General of Railroads and in his great ability than I have. But 
I know that neither the Director General nor the President of 
the United States will have time to try this case as it should be 
tried before rates are to be initiated and put into effect. They 
will both be compelled to consult somebody, some man or set of 
men who are or should be experts on these matters. Who, then, 
would say that the Interstate Commerce Commission is not the 
proper body whose advice should be sought? We should give 
the President power to initiate rates; and who argues that when 
the President initiated a rate and suggested to the commission 
that he believed a certain rate was fair, reasonable, and just 
that that argument would not be very persuasive with the com- 
inission and would be adopted unless it could be proven that it 
was most unjust and injurious? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman, as I understand it. en- 
deavored to get a provision into the bill giving the President the 
power to fix rates only as to supplies and leave the rates for all 
other commodities to be fixed as at present. Is that the idea? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

os eg ts What was the statement that the gentleman 
made? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I said that the President’s order would be 
final in a case like that, that he would not have to go to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but as a gencral proposition 
I want the President, having the railroads now and being in 
the position that the railroads have formerly been, to oceupy the 


[Applause.} I therefore shall vote 
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same position with reference to rates that the railrends have 
formerly occupied with reference to rates, and leave the final 
passage upon the reasonableness and justice of the rates to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where it has been in the past. 

Mr. BORLAND, Then I correctly, understood the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I agree that the President should be allowed 
to initiate all rates, but I say that the Interstate Commeree 
Commission should have the veto power upon them the same as 
it has now, except as to rates for the Army and Navy and for 
supplies fer them. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I correctly understood the gentleman 
that he made a distinction between. rates affecting the move- 
ment of troops and supplies and general commodity rates? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND, Then where does the gentleman make that 
distinction, in view of the wide control that is now exercised 
over all industrial operations in this country? Would he include 
fuel? Would he include wheat? Would he include cotton? 
Where would he make his distinction as. to what constituted 
supplies for the troops? s 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would not enumerate. I think it is pretty 
generally understood what supplies are necessary for the Army 
and the Navy. I think that is pretty generally understood 
among the people. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have not been able to distinguish what 
was necessary as supplies for the Army and Navy. They em- 
brace pretty nearly everything that this country produces. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, well, by the same course of reasoning 
you could broaden anything to cover everything upon the earth. 
That provision. in this bill ought to be amended, or ought to 
be stricken out of the bill. 
reference to rates provides that the President can initiate 
the rates, that they go into effect, but if anybody within 30 
days files a complaint the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can give a full hearing and make a report, but that that report 
will have no effect except to be persuasive, probably. I do 
not believe that two departments of this Government should 
be set in that position toward each other, or that when the 
President initiates a rate and puts it into effeet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should come along, without any power 
to set that rate aside, but simply to hear the case and to 
report a criticism upon the action of the President of the 
United States. If somebody besides the movers. of this bill 
had proposed an amendment like that, the men who support 
this bill in its present form would have said, “ You are reflect- 
ing upon the President of the United States, and you are giving 
a branch of the Government the power and the facility and 
the right to set up a eriticism of the President of the United 
States.” 

Just one thing further. My friend from Missouri [Mr. 
DECKER], after complimenting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the fullest terms, when he was talking about this 
question of compensation, whether it was rensonable and just, 
said, “ What are you going to say to the people about this com- 
pensation when you go back home? I am going to tell them 
that for 30 years. we have built up the great Interstate Commerce 
* Commission, in whom all the people have all faith and all con- 
fidence. They set these rates under which the railroad compa- 
nies made these millions: of dollars. I believe that they were 
just and reasonable.” I am going to say, further, when. I go 
back home to my people, that I have faith in this commission, 
that I have faith in its honesty and integrity when it set these 
rates, and E am going to say further to them that I voted to 
leave the power to set the rates in the future in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do not like to take up the gentleman’s 
time, but in the case he has stated of the President fixing the 
rates, the shipper takes an appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission finds it 
is unreasonably high, what recourse has the shipper under this 
bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not any. Perhaps he might go into the 
court at a great deal of expense, and if he won out it would 
cost him more than the difference in the rate. I do not say 
what I have said about the rate-making proposition in criticism 
of anybody, because my confidence and: faith in the Director 
General and the President is as high as that of anyone. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that under the 
amendment he proposed in the committee, if it had been adopted, 
that it would haye raised a great number of questions as to 


This prevision in the bill with | 


‘governmental administration, or overseeing. 


whether the President hau final authority in particular in- 
stances or not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is the same question asked before by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp}]. It would raise a 
question, but not as: serious as it would to this system which 
has grown up through w great administration to be wiped out 
at one fell swoop. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman: does not quite get my question. 
Would you not have questions arising as to what were war com- 
modities and supplies, and would you not have infinite contro- 
versy between those who contended that certain things were 
war supplies and others were not, and would you not have con- 


fusion worse confounded? 


Mr. RAYBURN. I thought if I offered that amendment I 
might preserve a little of what I wanted to preserve so much, 
and that was the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix these rates. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN.. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin. 

Mr. DEWALT. Has the gentleman in proposing his amend- 
ment taken into consideration the powers conferred upon the 
President by the act of 1916? 

Mr. RAYBURN. As to taking over the railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. The wording of the act of 1916—and I say 
this to elucidate the gentleman's argument—is that he shall 
take over possession and control of any system of transporta- 
tion not only for the purpose of transporting the troops, war 
material, and equipment, but for such other purposes. connected 
with the emergency as may be needful and desirable. 

In that connection, has the gentleman in considering his 
amendment taken into view what the word “ control” means in 
law? The word “contro!” in law is a synonymous with man- 
agement, and management is defined to mean direct control, 
Manage means 
direction, control, Government administration, and overseeing. 


| Webster defines it as meaning to have under control and direc- 
: tion, to conduct, to guide. to administer, to handle. 


Now, the 
act of 1916 which stands upon the statute books gives the Presi- 
dent the power to control, to take possession of the road. Con- 
trol means to administer, and control is not confined to the 
transportation of troops, munitions of war, but to other things 
involved in the prosecution of the war. If control means to 


‘administer, I take it that under the act of 1916 he has the right 


to fix the rate. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not care what the act of 1916 gives the 
President the power to do after he takes the railroads. We are 
passing another law now. I would not be willing to say that 
unde. that act if we did not pass any other legislation that the 
President would not have the power, but I am talking about 
the legislation that we have before us and the amendment which 
I wanted to get on this legislation to make certain language 
mean a certain thing. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman’s amendment would be in 
‘effect repealing the act of 1916. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not willing to admit that. I am not 
saying that he does or does not have the power under that act. 
T am not committing myself one way or the other, but I am 
saying that I would like to see in this bill as far as rates are 
concerned the provision in my amendment. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. In connection with that, may ft not be con- 
sidered as worthy to be taken into aceount at least that when 
the Government took over and assumed control of the railroads 
it not only did so for war purposes but it necessarily had to 
control the railroads for other than war purposes, and that the 
rate-making power which existed before the taking over between 
the railroads and the people is now transferred to the Govern- 
ment and the people, and that it is proper for Congress to say 
on what terms that relationship shall exist and what the rates 
and fares shall be? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was my answer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvanja— that we are now passing a law to govern the 
operation of these railroads and fixing the compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped after the vote in the committee, 
which stood 15 to 6 for the time limit in this bili, that the advo- 
cates of the unlimited time would cease their efforts along that 
line. I could not vote in committee, neither eould I vote in 
this House, for a provision that would read like the provision 
in the original draft of this bill, and that. was that this control 
should last during the war and thereafter until Congress should 
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otherwise order. I do not believe that that provision in this 
hill would stand in the courts for a moment. I do not believe 
that under the war power we have any right whatever to take 
the railroads of this country for a longer period than the dura- 
tion of this war and a reasonable time thereafter. 1 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to ask the gentleman two ques- 
tions. In the first place, the President is authorized to make a 
contract for compensation, and, of course, in that contract for 
compensation the railroads will take into consideration the 
length and condition of the tenure, Does the gentleman mean 
to say that after the railroads have agreed with the President to 
the compensation under the terms and provisions of this bill, 
after they have taken the money from the Government, that they 
can come around afterwards and refuse to accept the conditions 
of the tenure? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I say that an indefinite tenure in law is 
equivalent to ownership, and after the war is over if no time 
limit is set in this bill the railroads would have the right to come 
into court aud say to the Government.“ You must give me back 
my property or give me the value of it.” 

Mr. DECKER. Afier they have agreed to take so much for 
the property? 

Mr. RAYBURN I deny that the President has the authority 
to make a contract with the railroads for compensation for a 
longer time than the period of the war and a reasonable time 
thereafter. We must not forget that the President has taken 
these ronds under the war power and none other, and that the 
control ceases or should cease when the war or the emergency is 
over. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you give the President power—or, rather, 
try to do so-—and it be ultra vires, the fact that he exercises 
the power which you have no right to confer upon him would 
not make it lawful. 

Mr. DECKER. Who was acting ultra vires? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Assuming the premises of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], that Congress could not confer 
upon the President the right to hold these roads indefinitely, 
then the suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri is without 
value. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition. ‘The only thing that he would not have the right 
to do, if his contention is correct, would be to compel the 
railroads to give it up; but as they agreed in the contract to 
let the Government use them under the tenure provided in the 
bill, I do not think, after taking the money. they could be heard 
to complain. But I will ask the gentleman another question, 
Is the gentleman one of those who believe that the Government 
has the right to take over the roads under the commerce clause? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do. 

Mr. DECKER. Then if it has the right to take them over 
under the commerce clause, and we say in this bill, regardless 
of how they buppen to have been taken over under the law of 
1916. that they shall stay under the Government control until 
Congress shall act, would not that be bottomed on the commerce 
clause? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would not. 

Mr. DECKER. Why not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Because the only power on this earth under 
which the President had the right to take these roads was under 
the war power expressly given. 

Mr. DECKER. That is not the question I asked. The ques- 
tion I asked is this: Regardless of the power or under what 
power the President took them over, the part to which we are 
addressing ourselves is as to the power of the President to hold 
them after the war is over; and would not that right which we 
give him be bottomed on the commerce clause? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would not, because we have taken the 
railroads under the war power only 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Pardon me, but is the gentle- 
man arguing now in respect to interstate roads only—not as to 
roads entirely within a State? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes; interstate roads. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am arguing as to roads over which Con- 
gress has the power to legislate. 

Mr SHERLEY. Laying aside the question of power, why 
should we, unless we favor Government ownership of railroads, 
provide for it, while authorizing the President to take care of 
a war emergency? 
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Mr. RAYBURN. That is what I was just coming to, and my 
colleague [Mr. Harpy] asked a question which suggested that, 
I believe he asked the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
a question like that. Why should we set a time limit and fore- 
awe the argument on the proposition of Government owner- 

p 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have been bothered to know upon what 
basis the President would fix the length of the term of the con- 
trol with the railroads, if. there is no provision made in this 
bill as to the length of time that he is to be authorized to hold 
them. If it is to be indefinite, is he to make an indefinite con- 
tract with the railroads? That is what would bother me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would have bothered me a great deal, 
but i have trusted from the beginning in the wisdom of Con- 
gress, and in its fairness and candor to say that this is a war 
measure, and that at a reasonable time after this war is over 
this property shall be turned back to its owners. My friend 
from Missouri [Mr. Decker] a while ago talked about the fact 
that in 1914 we passed a bill for the control of the issue of se- 
eurities of railroad companies, and called attention to the fact 
that that bill, even though it passed the House of Representa- 
tives in 1914, had never yet been enacted into law; and he 
used that as an argument that we should set an indefinite time 
in order that we may undertake all of this remedial legislation 
that is necessary before the railroads are turned back to their 
owners. If that argument be good, that this is a slow body, 
that Congress is a slow organization, then I think it would be 
very well to have a time limit set upon this control as.a spur 
to Congress to know that by a certain time it must do a certain 
piece of work. 

Mr. MASON, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, except to make an appeal to the membership of the 
House to let the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] pro- 
ceed without interruption, if they are satisfied to do so, und I 
will give the reason. 

Mr. RAYBURN. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes remaining. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman from Texas wants more time, I 
want him to have it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I certainly did not think my time lacked 
only six minutes of expiring. 

Mr. SIMS. What I want to ask is whether the gentleman 
wants more time, inasmuch as so much of his time has been 
taken up? A situation arose this morning that none of us 
could prevent. When I rose last night and asked that the House 
meet at 11 o'clock this morning, it was with a view of having 
that time consumed in general debates One hour of the time 
was taken up in the reading of the Farewell Address of Wash- 
ington, which was entirely proper, but it got me into this 
trouble. I had promised a lot of gentlemen time who ure not 
members of the committee, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
RAYBURN] kindly consented to make his time as short as he 
could, but I think so distinguished a member of the committee 
should have opportunity to address the committee. $ 

Mr. RAYBURN. If I am not interrupted, if the gentleman 
will yield me five additional minutes, I think I can finish. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I yield now the five additional minutes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Did the gentleman from Illinois wish to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. MASON No; let it go. I knew the gentleman was a 
member of the committee—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman want to ask me a 
question on the matter of tenure? 

Mr. MASON. No; it was in respect to another branch, but 
I shall let it go and ask some other Member. It was in regard 
to the purchase of the canal, and I had not heard any member 


of the committee explain that. 


Mr. RAYBURN. I am not willing, Mr. Chairman, in time 
of war in taking over the railroads of this country as a war 
measure, in the hysteria created by that war condition, to 
saddle on this Government a great economic policy. I believe 
when the discussion of Government ownership comes up in this 
country that it should come not in a time of war or stress and 
dissension, when men in the passion of the hour are carried 
off their feet, but I believe it should come in a time when it 
can be stripped of every other issue, and I also belleve that it 
is nothing but fair to us who do not believe in Government 
ownership of railroads and other socialistic doctrines like that 
that when this argument comes that we who oppose it should 
not be made the proponents of a bill to throw off a system of 
Government ownership that we did not intend to take on when 
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we voted to give the President the power to use all the re- 
sources of this Government to try to win this war. When this 
proposition of Government ownership comes up I want the men 
who are the advocates of that doctrine to be the proponents of 
the bill and to come before this Congress and give the reason. 
There are many reasons why I would like to see this war close. 
There are many reasons why all of us would like to see this 
war close. One of the main reasons, outside of the reason 
that we want to stop the spilling of blood, is that I hope to 
see the time return when the necessity for such legislation as 
this, the voting away of these unheard-of powers, will cease. 
[Applause.] 

I oppose Government ownership of railroads. I oppose an 
indefinite tenure. We do not know how long this war is. going 
on. It may go on a year or two years or three years or five 
years. We do not know whether the great man who sits in 
the White House now will sit there when this war closes. We 
do not know whether the same Secretary of the and 
the Director of Railroads will be the Director of Railroads 
during all of this war, and I want to call your attention to 
the fact that I would fear to put the destiny of 1,700,000 rail- 
road employees and $18,000,000,000 worth of property in the 
hands of a man who may some time occupy one of those posi- 
tions and who may be over ambitious. [Applause.] A man 
who is overambitious, with the wages and the hours of labor 
of 1,700,000 employees in the hollow of his hand, a man who is 
overambitious with the property of hundreds of thousands 
of people amounting, variously estimated, to from $18,000,000,000 
to $20,000,000,000 in his hands, could not only put himself in 
office, but he could perpetuate himself in office if he desired. 
[Applause.] And I hope, therefore, that we will say now that 
we will be candid with ourselves and candid with the country 
and say that we are not going into the proposition of the control 
of railroads of this country for any other reason except to try 
to marshal all the resources of this mighty Republic and try to 
do the one thing, and that is to win this war, and to win it as 
speedily as possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. : and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not know that I can assist you gentlemen in deter- 
mining these important questions that are involved in this bill. 
As far as my public duties will permit, I have been trying to 
get information upon this bill since it has been pending both on 
and off the floor, and I confess those efforts have been sadly 
disappointed. The gentleman who just took his seat said that 
the railroads were worth $18,000,000,000. I do not know where 
he got his authority for that. I have been trying to get some 
idea from some source 

Mr. RAYBURN. I said variously estimated. 

Mr. GORDON, Estimated by whom? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, by various writers in this country. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; the widows and orphans ” talked about 
so much here on the floor, of course they estimate it at that. 
The fact is they are only capitalized at $10,000,000,000, and the 
best authorities in the American Congress say that 50 per cent 
of that is water. I do not think that anybody will seriously 
question that Senator JoHnson of California, who has been 
governor of his State for two terms, and Senator CUMMINS, of 
Iowa, who has been governor of his State for two terms, know 
something about the railroad question. Now, what is the lay- 
man to do in reference to this bill? Unless I can get some light 
on it I propose to vote against it myself and wash my hands of 
responsibility for it. We have listened here for three days to 
members of the committee almost exclusively. Have they given 
you any information as to the value of these properties for the 
use of which we propose to fix the compensation at nearly a 
thousand million dollars a year? Has a member of the com- 
mittee given any information to this House upon this subject? 
I have not been here all the time during the entire debate, but 
I have listened to them or read them, and if there has been 
anything adduced here to throw any light upon this question it 
has entirely escaped me. 

Now, a gentleman whe has been a Member of this House a 
great many years and is considered an expert upon this ques- 
tion discussed it here a while ago, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor], and he observed in the course of his re- 
marks that the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Rock Island had been mismanaged, referring, I sup- 
pose, to the looting of those great properties, the stealing, and 
taking and the carrying away of all of their visible assets. 
[Laughter.] Now, what is the use, what assistance does that 
give to stand up here and pat those people on the wrist in dis- 
cussing such transactions os that? So far as conferring the 


rate-making power on the President, of course I would not 


vote for that. [Langhter and applause.] I think that is an 
impudent abandonment by Congress of all the legislation on 


this subject for 30 years. [Applause.] Now, this is not a 
partisan question, but it looks to me as though there had been 
a bipartisan agreement here for the withholding of any real 
information upon which any man could cast an intelligent vote. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman is not a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GORDON. Not of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; no. 

Mr. MASON. Perhaps, then, the gentleman can answer this 
question. [Laughter and applause.] This section 6 provides, 
as I read it, the authority to the President to purchase canals. 
Do you so construe it? 

Mr. GORDON. I will ask the gentleman to excuse me from 
construing it. I have not time to undertake to construe the pro- 
visions of this section. I am calling the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to some of my difficulties in the hope that 
somebody may furnish some information to assist me in form- 
ing an intelligent judgment upon this bill. 

I want to say this for the aid and assistance of Members here 
who may feel that they want some light on the principles of 
the railroad question, that on the 8th of January last I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the second time a speech de- 
livered by the late Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, for- 
merly Attorney General of the United States, upon the question 
of the legal relations of the public to the railroads, or the rail- 
roads to the public, which I commend to the consideration of 
every Member of the Congress and every other intelligent citi- 
zen who really desires to understand the question. 

It is a great problem, of course. That speech led, to the en- 
actment of the interstate-commerce law 31 years ago. Since 
that time Congress has been attempting to confer power to 
regulate rates upon that commission. The progress has been 
exceedingly slow. There seems to be a mysterious influence 
that palsies men's minds and hands when they approach the 
consideration of this question. The attitude of many men seems 
to be to withhold such information as they really have upon the 
question. 

Of course, the fixing of rates is a legislative function, and 
Congress, having other things to attend to, created this great 
tribunal, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and invested it 
with authority to hear and determine these questions. Now, 
just what has happened since this war started to disqualify the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to qualify the President, 
with all his multitudinous duties as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, to perform this function, nobody has under- 
taken to explain. We are told by the chairman of the committee 
that we are at war, which is true, but what is there about that 
fact that equips the President to hear and determine so intri- 
cate and involved a question as that? 

And then, to add to the irony of it, they insert right in the 
bill itself that we are asked to vote for a provision that binds 
the President in his determination of that question by exactly 
the law that binds the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
consideration of it. Now, if the President is supposed to obey 
the law, although we are at war, how is he going to determine 
these questions without any investigation? Is there something 
about the President that enables him to determine such an in- 
volved and intricate question as that without information? 
Why was the Interstate Commerce Commission created and 
clothed with this authority? Of course, it is said and provided 
in the bill that if after the President has fixed this rate it 
should happen to injure some individual, community, or State, 
and they took an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission could hear them, and 
then it could recommend to the President or could express the 
opinion to the President, that they thought he made a mistake 
about it. But the law carefully guards any interference by the 
commission in the way of correcting that mistake. I can not 
understand the reason for such legislation as that. 

Pursuant to legislation by Congress, enacted before I became 
a Member of this body, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
now engaged in making an appraisal of these railroad properties 
for the purpose of enabling it to determine their value and thus 
fix just and reasonable rates for the service which they render. 
Eleven million dollars have been expended on that work, and 
it is not yet completed. Heretofore, since war was declared, 
when we have authorized the appropriation of private property 
and were unable to determine the value of the property taken, 
or the use appropriated, we have authorized the payment to the 
owner of so much of the value of such property or use as could 
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be readily agreed upon, and deferred the payment or tender 
of the remainder claimed until competent and reliable evidence 
could be secured upon which to base an intelligent judgment of 
the real value of such property or its use. 3 

What is there about railroad property which renders it more 
sacred than other kinds of private property? Do the owners 
of these railroads fear that when the appraisal of these prop- 
erties has been completed it will be found that their total 
value is much less than the stocks and bonds outstanding. upon 
which interest and dividends have been paid and upon which 
this enormous rental is in large part based? Are we being 
hurried into fixing this enormous rental in order to forestall any 
use of the appraisal now being made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to establish the fact that Congress has 
wasted this eleven millions of dollars and such other sums as 
may be spent in completing the appraisal? 

What competent evidence has been adduced to support this 
enormous annual payment for the use of these properties? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have the temerity to suggest that the 
President made a mistake? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I intended to answer the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. orpney], who is 
opposed to Government ownership, but it is impossible to do so 
successfully in 15 minutes or even to attempt it. 

I am opposed to the limitation contained in this bill upon the 
time for holding the railroads after the conclusion of the war. 
There are men who will not be moved by an earthquake. There 
are men who will continue to cling to the past in the midst of 
a world revolution, in the midst of war, in the midst of the 
greatest catastrophe that ever befell mankind. They are stand- 
patters all the time, no matter what happens. They fail to 
realize that the entire world is undergoing the greatest change 
in the history of the race. 

When you repudiate the idea that public utilities are ulti- 
mately to be owned and controlled and managed by the people 
in their collective capacity you deny the very essence of de- 
mocracy. 

What does private ownership of railroads mean? It means 
that an aggregation of capital, controlling one-seventh of the 
wealth of the country in a democracy, can give employment or 
refuse employment, can give life or refuse to the people the right 
tolive. It means that within the limits of a country priding itself 
on its democratic ideals organized wealth establishes an empire 
of its own, a dominion of its own. And as you study the history 
of railroad legislation in the United States you will find that 
no power has exercised a more corrupting and more polluting 
influence than the railroads of the United States. Even such 
a sympathetic writer concerning America as Bryce was com- 
pelled to say, in his “American Commonwealth,” that the most 
corrupt factor in American political life was the railroad in- 
terests. You speak of control. If you carry control to its 
logical conclusion, is it not a negation of private ownership? 
What does ownership amount to if you deny the control of the 
thing to the owner of it? Then it becomes a question of the 
measure of control, of the degree of control, of the extent of 
control, and instead of saying to the people that we repudiate 
the theory or the very possibility of national ownership of rail- 
roads to-day. you may, perhaps, say that the people are not 
ready to-day for national ownership; that they should be pre- 
pared for it; that a body of thought should grow up which 
would make it possible that the great masses of railroad workers 
now employed by the transportation companies should cooperate 
with the rest of the community; that democracy should train 
itself to become the owner of its public utilities and its public 
necessities. But to say that you are opposed to public owner- 
ship of railroads means to deny the essential principle of de- 
mocracy, which means self-rule, self-rule industrially, self-rule 
in economic relations. What good is it if a man has the right 
to vote if there are within his own country powers which de- 
termine how much of his wages shall be taken away from him 
for bread, how much for meat, how much for sugar, how much 
for transportation, so that at the end of a day’s work or at the 
end of a year’s work he finds the result of his labor taken away 
from him by some power outside of himself? 

The value of political democracy lies in the opportunity it 
offers to the people to evolute into an industrial democracy. 

Otherwise democracy would be a mere myth. Is not self-rule 
the very essence of democracy? Henry Ward Beecher, in defin- 
ing da very, said: Slavery is a state of affairs where the indi- 
vidual's life is controlled by powers outside of himself.“ When 
one-third of one’s earnings goes to the landlord, when one- 
twentieth is taken by the Sugar Trust, when one-eightcenth is 


taken by the Bread Trust, when the railroad and the telegraph 
and the telephone companies take away the rest of the product 
of one’s service, how much of freedom is left to the individual? 

Private ownership of the means of transportation, of the 
arteries of commerce, means the establishment of u dominion 
within a dominion, of a nation superior to the nation, of a 
minority ruling and controlling. the people and the functions 
of their agents. That is why railroads have been a corrupting 
influence. 

When the agitation for public ownership began the railroads 
began to manufacture statistics, Now, it is an old story, the 
old joke, that “ thee are liars, and liars with a strong adjective 
preceding it, and experts,” and when experts begin to pile up 
statistics one loses all faith in economic science. [Laughter.] 

You hear frequently that public ownership of railroads is a 
failure in every country of the world, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] went to the extent of saying that in 
the two democratic countries of England and the United States 
the very idea of public ownership is repudiated. For the pur- 
poses of his argument he denies that France is a democracy. Of 
course, France owns her railroads, so France was not democratic 
for the purposes of that argument, . 

It is impossible to compare the rates charged in the United 
States with the rates charged by the railroads of ther countries, 
for the very simple reason that railroads in otner countries in- 
elude within the term“ rate” the charge for storage, the charge 
for insurance, and a number of items that are not included in 
the word “rate” in the United States. When it comes to the 
question of wages in other countries 
` Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You said that France owned her rallroads. 
Are you certain of that fact? 

Mr, LONDON, France owns the greater part of her rall- 
roads, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The statistics that were submitted to the 
committee, of which I am a member, showed that France owns 
only 20 per cent of the railroads in her territory. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, France owns 20 per cent of her rail- 
roads, and Italy owns all of her railroads. This fact is true, 
that there has been no immigration of railroad workers from 
any European country to this country. That is absolutely true. 
Evidently the railroad worker finds that whatever wage he gets 
there, no matter how small it appears in dollars and cents, is 
satisfactory, the real value of the wage being the ability to ex- 
change it for useful articles. Measured by that standard. by 
the ability to supply himself with the needs of life, it seems that 
the workers on railroads in the European countries are uot 
forced to leave their countries. They have the assurance of 
steadiness and security of employment, which makes them prefer 
the work that they have. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LONDON. I am sorry I have so little time. 

Mr. DENISON. Just a question. 

Mr. LONDON. Unless I can get my time extended I can not 


yield. 
Mr. DENISON. It is just one question. 
Mr. LONDON. Well, what was the question? 


Mr. DENISON, I was going to ask where our Trish railroad 
employees come in, in the light of the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr, LONDON. Oh, the people of a country such as Irelund 
are governed by considerations other than economic considera- 
tions. The gentleman ought to know enough of the history of 
Ireland to understand that. There are more reasons than 
economic reasons for that. 

In addition to that, the railroad worker in Germany and in 
Italy and in Belgium receives unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, security against accidents, the benefit of every 
safety appliance to protect him, and that is a part of the wage. 
I want to call your attention to the statistics relating to acci- 
dents resulting in the death of passengers and railroad men, 
and you will find that four times as many railroad workers 
are killed on American railroads as are killed on the railroads 
of any other country in the world; four times as many. The 
railroad companies with their hired statisticians attempted to 
compare the number of railroad accidents by the amount of 
freight carried, and they figured out that, according to the 
amount of freight carried, the percentage was not so disad- 
vantageous to the United States. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? I mans: to ask a question for inforjaa- 
tion? i 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, The gentleman states that four 
times as many railroad workers are killed on American railroads 
as on the railroads of any other country. Does the gentleman 
take into consideration with that the number of railroads the 
United States has? 

Mr. LONDON. I do, judging by the number of men employed. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Lou mean by the percentage? 

Mr. LONDON, I am not speaking of the relative proportion 
of mileage, but the absolute proportion of employees. Judging 
by the number of men employed by the American railroads as 
compared with the number of men employed on European rail- 
roads, the ratio is four to one. In other words, for every one 
employee or railroad worker killed in Europe four railroad em- 
ployees are killed in the United States, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, ‘The percentage is four times as 
great? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; the percentage is four times as great. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Can the gentleman give us any infor- 
mation in regard to government-owned roads in Italy? A few 
days ago I read an article in a paper stating that 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, well, I have no time for the gentleman to 
tell about an article he read four days ago. I want direct infor- 
mation, not information from a casual article read four days 
ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I read a statement in a paper to the 
effect that the Government of Italy had fallen down in the 
management of its Government-owned railroads and had to 
issue bonds to get money to operate them. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not know what paper that was from, or 
who the man responsible for the fiction in that paper was. 
| Laughter.] 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to know what the gentleman means 
when he says that to every 100 employed in Europe and in the 
United States four times as many are killed in the United 
States than in Europe? 

Mr. LONDON. That is exactly what I mean. 
I have are for the year 1910 or the year 1908. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean four times as many 
as compared with the number employed? 

Mr. LONDON, Four times as many. 

Now, when you consider the fact that the railroad companies 
opposed every measure calculated to improve the condition of 
the workers, that they opposed the enactment of the employers’ 
liability legislation, that they opposed the most elementary pro- 
visions for safety appliances, you must realize what a tremen- 
dous danger is involved in private ownership of the public 
utilities, of the public arteries, of the arteries of commerce. 

What is the difference between our past civilization and the 
present? What has made the United States possible? It is 
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the facility of intercommunication between one section and au- 


other. Why, the arteries of commerce, the railroads, and the 
means of transportation are the most vital part of the organism 
of the country; and to permit these public utilities to be for- 


ever the private property of a group of capitalists is a destruc- |- 


tion of the elementary basis of democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman two minutes, and hope 
he will not be interrupted, because I have not got the time. 

Mr. LONDON. Just see this diagram which I have here of 
interlocking directorates. Here is a chart of the interlocking 
directorates held by the Chesapeake & Ohio directors in finan- 
cial, transportation, and industrial companies. I will give only 
a partial list. In financial companies they have directorates in 
the American Security & Trust Co., of Washington; the Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Co., of Chicago; the Equitable Trust, of 
New York; the Farmers’ Loan & Trust, of New York; the Fourth 
National Bank of New York; the Mercantile Safe Deposit, of 
New York; the Mercantile Trust & Savings, of Chicago; the 
Merchants’ National, of Richmond, Va.; the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York; the National City Bank, of New York; 
the National Surety of New York; the Old Dominion Trust, of 
Richmond, Va.: the Realty Trust, of Atlanta, Ga.; the Riggs 
National, of Washington; the Standard Safe Deposit, of New 
York; the Union Trust, of Chicago; the Union Trust, of New 
York; and the Title Guarantee & Trust, of New York. 
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Then comes the list of industrial companies: Consolidated 
Gas of New York—there is plenty of gas in our railroad stocks 
then there is the Covina Land & Water Co., the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., the Huntington Beach Co., the Los Angeles Land Co., 
the Maringo Water Co., the Mercantile Burglar Alarm, the 
Newport Beach Co., the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., the New York Transportation Co., the Northern West- 
chester Lighting Co., the Old Dominion Land Co., and many 
others. It is a veritable octopus, a complete spider web, with 
the people as the flies. And this picture is not complete. It 
gives a diagram in connection with financial and industrial 
institutions, In order that it should be complete, they would have 
to give you the ownership of the big newspapers of the country 
and to what extent these interests dictate the editorials of the 
newspapers. And they would have to give you one more item— 
how many men who were formerly directors of these corpora- 
tions are now adorning the bench. I do not mean that these 
companies send agents to the bench, but there are men there who 
have the psychology of the corporation lawyer. 

And then, in order to make it altogether complete, it would 
be necessary to show how many prominent attorneys for rail- 
road companies vote on matters of legislation in the legislatures 
of the country, on matters affecting the interests of the people 
and the interests of the railroad companies. And to be an attor- 
ney of a railroad company is the dream of every lawyer to-day. 
Tf I had the time I believe I could convince even you Republicans 
and Democrats that there is no salvation for a democracy except 
in national ownership of public utilities, and that it is our duty 
now to prepare for that ineyitable event. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the Bolsheviki argument to which 
we have just listened is so interesting that I make the point of 
no quorum, in order to have a greater attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty-eight Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. We can vote that motion down and get tellers on the 
motion and get a hundred here. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s side-bar remarks 
are out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARNER. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DIES. I make the point of order that tellers are not in 
order until a division has been had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman has 
a right to call for tellers without having called for a division. 

Mr. DIES. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no doubt about it. 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] asks for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairmun appointed Mr. Dies 
and Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, what is the pending question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Whether the committee shall rise or not. 
The tellers will take their places. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 5, 
noes 85. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee determines not to rise. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer fo their names: 


The gentle- 


Anthony Crago Fairchild. B. L. Heintz 
Bacharach Curry, Cal Fairchild, G. W. Hollingsworth 
Baer Dale, N. X Fairfield Hood 
Beakes Dale, Vt. erris Houston 
Blackmon Dallinger Flood Howard 
Blanton Davidson ynn Hull, Iowa 
Britten nt Fuller, Mass Husted 
Brodbeck Denton Garland James 
Browning 11 Goodall Johnson, S. Dak. 
Buchanan Dooling Gould Johnson, Wash, 
Campbell, Kans, Drane Graham, Pa, Jones, Tex. 
Candler, Miss. Drukker Gray, N. Kahn 
Capstick Dupré Greene, Vt. earns 
Carew Dyer Gregg Kelley, Mich 
Carter, Mass. Eagle Griest Kelly, Pa. 
Chandler, Okla. Edmonds Hamill Kennedy, R. I. 
Church Elston Hamlin Kettner 
cones Emerson Haskell Riess, Pa. 

| Costello Estopinal Heflin 


Knutson 
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Nicholls, S. C. Rose 


Kraus Ta 
Kreidler Oliver, Ala. Rowland Talbott 
LaGuardia O’Shaunessy Rucker ‘Templeton 
zaro Paige Scott, Iowa Timberlake 
Linthicum Peters Scott, Mich. ‘Tinkbam 
Longworth Phelan tt, Van Dyke 
Lundeen Polk Scully Vare 
unn Porter Sells Walker 
McCormick ‘ou Shallenberger Walton 
McCulloch Powers Sherley Watson, Pa. 
McFadden Price Shouse White, Me, 
McLaughlin, Pa, Purnell Dera White, Ohio 
gingee Ragsdale Smith, T. F. Williams 
r Rainey Staford Wilson, III. 
Mann Rankin Stedman Wilson, La. 
Merker Reavis Stephens, Nebr. Wilson, Tex. 
Miller, Minn. Robbins Sterling. Pa. Woodyard 
er, Wash. Roberts Sullivan Young. Tex. 
Mondeli Rodenberg Sumners Zihlman 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having under consideration the 
bill H. R. 9685, finding itself without a quorum, the Chair had 
caused the roll to be called, when 276 Members answered to 
their names, and he reported a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentl 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason]. 

Mr. WASON, Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of this 
committee for a few minutes on a subject that is of interest 
to myself, to my colleague from New Hampshire. and I know 
it is of interest to nearly every man on the floor of this House. 
It is likewise of interest to every citizen of this broad land. I 
do not wish to be understood in what I shall say as particularly 
finding fault or criticizing. I wish to be understood as ap- 
proaching this subject in a spirit of improving the general con- 
ditions that affect the young men of the Nation who are our 
patriotic defenders now in cantonments, preparing for over-seas 
service, With that in mind and with the purpose to help rather 
than hinder, and improve rather than retard, camp conditions 
furnished, equipped, and controlled by the War Department. 

Last July my attention was called to an order issued by the 
Secretary of War relating to the mobilization of the National 
Guard, so called, then a part of the Army, wherein those volun- 
teers were to he transferred from New Hampshire and the other 
New England States to some point in the South for encampment 
and training, and the following letter expresses the views of 
the members of Congress from New Hampshire, to which the 
following reply was made: 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 13, 1917. 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

RESPECTED Stn: We, the undersigned, Members of Congress from 
New Hampshire, have just learned of the proposed action of the War 
Department to transfer, as soon as mobilized, the New England division 
of ae National Guard to North Carolina or some other point farther 
south. 

We respectfully submit for your consideration our belief that it will be 
for the best interests of the service if this division when mobilized is 
sent to a camp or camps in the New England States for the following 
reasons: 

1. The climate of New England ts more like the climate of northern 
France than is that of any section of the Scuth. 

2. It is more economical to the Government getting these troops to 
the front, viz. it will save the cost of transportation to the southern 
cantonment and probably more than such cost of transportation. 

3. We belleve that when the citizens of New England become aware 
of this proposed action of sending these troops South during the summer 
months there will be a vigorous protest against such action. We sub- 
mit that public sentiment tn a matter of that kind should be given seri- 
ous consideration. x 

4. Whatever may be the conditions 9 the places where these 
troops can be located in the South, we submit that for the summer and 
fall months, being acclimated to the New England climate, the health 
of the organization will be better If these troops are not transported 
to a new section and a very different climate. 

5. This statement is based upon the supposition that the National 
Guard is to be sent to the front within a reasonable time, but If it is 
the purpose of the department to take such action later in the year or 
early next year, and for that reason it is considered desirable that 
‘these troops be transported to a warmer climate previous to their trans- 
fer to the front, we maintain that this action can be taken as well 
and better late in the fall than at this time. 

We do not intend by this letter to attempt to in any way interfere 
with any military action which will further the prosecution of the war, 
but we believe that the censiderations submitted are of sufficient im- 

rtance to demand the yery careful attention of the Department of 


ar. 
Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Epwarp H. Wason. 
Suerman E. BURROUGHS., 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 16, 197. 
My Dran Mr. Wason: I have your letter of July 13, signed jointly 
by you and Hon. Surnuax E. BURROUGHS. This department, of course, 
r strength of the desire of the State to have their Natio. 
Guard mobilized at home and also the importance ef the consideration 


set forth In your letter. The subject was, however, carefully considered 
from every point of view, and the plan of the N n dictated 
the course chesen. It is now too late to restudy question of dis- 
tribution of the guard during their course of preparation, 
Cordially, yours, 
(Signed) 


Hon. Epwarp H. Wasox, - 
House of Representatives. 

The New Hampshire National Guard left in August, many be- 
ing transferred to Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C., where they 
have been in camp since the 1st of November. Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 16, my colleague, Mr. BurroveHs, and I spent the day at 
Camp Greene with brave sons of our State and with other brave 
sons of the other States in this Union, where they are being 
prepared for an early transfer for service in the battle lines of 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Europe. On arriving at the camp grounds we were met at the 


end of the street car line by our friends, who furnished us with 
two pairs of good rubber boots, which we soon found were 
absolutely necessary for our protection and comfort, and were 
them until we left camp that night. It was mud, mud, mud 
everywhere. We found the soldiers quartered on a tract of land 
consisting of 6.000 acres, on a beautiful elevation, pleasantly 
located, and a reasonable distance from the city of Charlotte, 
N. C. The camp was adequately provided with electric lights, 
supplied with good water from an extension of the water system 
used by the citizens of Charlotte. Two lines of street cars ex- 
tend from the city to the camp, one adjacent on the south side 
of the camp, the other on the north side. The land is reason- 
ably level, good elevation. On the east is plenty of shade and 
adjacent to the woods is a small, pretty lake. The soil is a 
reddish clay. The men expressed satisfaction in regard to their 
food, and inspection of kitchens and supplies confirmed their 
statement. Having heard some criticism of the sanitary condi- 
tions at the camp, we paid close attention to that, for the pur- 
pose of discovering what the real facts were. 

I had naturally supposed that the War Department, after 
the selection of this site had been made, would provide means 
for properly equipping the camp, as it should do in every case, 
having particularly in mind the health and comfort of those 
who are sent there for training. I had expected to find suit- 
able highways that were passable for trucking, suitable streets 
for the companies, suitable barracks, adequate and suitable sys- 
tem of sewage and drainage, sui able provision for heat, and 
quarters for bathing purposes. We were informed that the wet, 
muddy condition about the camp was less than it had been two 
weeks previously. I saw automobiles helpless in the mud in 
some of the main roadways; I saw teams of four mules on these 
same roadways, with a light load. where the wheels left ruts 
from 12 to 18 inches deep. The Government has done nothing 
toward road making and done nothing toward fixing company 
streets. Not a rod of sewage system has been installed by the 
Government or anybody else. Water stands on the surface of 
the ground where the ground is level, and where it is rolling 
runs into pools or, in some instances, down to a very small brook 
which extends through a part of the grounds. Discarded latrines 
exist in large numbers, unprotected, filled to the surface of the 
ground, with filth waiting for the hot rays of sun to fester and 
produce germs of malignant and dangerous diseases. These 
latrines are in close proximity to the tents occupied by the sol- 
diers. Very soon, when the climate becomes warmer, this camp 
must be very insanitary. 

Our Government has no moral right to expose our soldiers to 
such dangers. The soldiers’ barracks are all tents and should 
not house over five men. There were seven, eight, and nine 
men in a tent, and these tents had been without bourd floors prior 
to about the 10th of February, or a week or 10 days prior to our 
visit. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the tents? 

Mr. WASON. Yes; there were no floors in the tents. One 
company of 250 men had been furnished with 18 rifles, another 
company with 256 men had 21 rifles, making a total of 39 rifles 
for two companies of 506 men. Not one of those rifles fit for a 
man to. discharge with accuracy. 

Mr. LITTLE. When was that? 

Mr. WASON. Last Saturday, February 16. My colleague will 
furnish additional details of conditions at this camp. 

Mr. Chairman, it is almost unbelievable for me to realize that 
the War Department would transport men past camps well 
equipped to a camp like Camp Greene without equipment. The 
War Department should never mass thirty or forty thousand sol- 
diers in a cantonment or camp without a suitable sewage sys- 
tem and suitably constructed roadways for truckage to and 
from the camp. One of the first things the War Department 
should provide for is healthful conditions. Observing the condi- 
tions there, I am frank to say that I can not excuse and feel 
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that the man or men who have neglected this site since it was 
selected last summer are blameless of culpable neglect and 
wanton disregard in failing to install a suitable system of 
sewage at this camp before its occupancy by our young men 
transferred there for training from all parts of the country. 

The War Department should immediately construct a suitable 
system of sewerage and drainage, and I am glad to say that the 
Surgeon General within a few days has inspected this camp and 
made the following observations and recommendations, and it 
is reported that immediate action is being taken on the points 
raised in his report: 


8 Fnnranx 12, 1918. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War: 

The wet weather and character of the soil at Camp Greene, Charlotte, 
N. C., together with the temporary nature of the camp, have brought 
about conditions which I wish to call to your attention and which may 
be summarized as follows from the last two reports of sanitary inspec- 
tions of the camp: 


GARBAGE REMOVAL STOPPED BY MUD. 


8 mud has interfered with garbage removal by contractors, 
zoa dainn ue have been dumped or buried because of shortage of fuel 
or burning it. 

Limited facilities for herop water for bermas over a period of 
several months has resulted in the men becoming dirty. 

Water from the kitchens, baths, and overflowed latrines is removed 
by ditches, surface drainage, or stands in pools. The character of the 
soil will make it slow to dry out, and with the advent of warm weather 
flies and other insanitary conditions may be anticipated. 9 

The dirt floors of the kitchens will breed flies. The field ranges in 
use are uneconomical and smoke indoors with any wood fuel. 

Shortage of . has held back the work on the detention camp 
for contacts until its overcrowded condition has led to the establish- 
ment of quarantine areas in the regiments, but reports upon this indi- 
cate that completion of the detention camp is preferable to continua- 
tion of the latter plan, especialiy since sufficient tent apaes and separate 
latrines and mess halls have not been available to make the regimental 
quarantine absolute in the areas set aside, 

Work has been held up on the additional quarters for nurses by 
failure of material to arrive, and the same has affected progress on 
reconstruction of the operating and laboratory buildings of the base 
hospital, which were recently destroyed by fire. 

Overcrowding, to the extent of eight men to a tent, and occasionally 
more, is reported. 

SICK RATES NOT NOTABLY HIGH, 


Sick rates at Camp Greene are not notably high, and measles and 
etl cases appeared on the decline at the last report, but the 
nsanitary conditions mentioned should be corrected without delay to 
n sickness and mortality, which may result from their 

It has been recommended that additional tentage be supplied the 
commanding general, Camp Greene, to enable him to quarter all men 
on the basis of five to a tent instead of eight. It is understood that 
this recommendation has been approved. 

The immediate necessity, Camp Greene, is the installation of a sewer 
system for the entire camp, which is again bee ae . 

Surgeon General United States Army. 

Seven or eight months has passed since the selection of this 
site, and I am wondering what immediate action means. My 
inquiry is: When is it going to be done? My answer must be: 
It should be attended to now without delay. The War De- 
partment-can not act too quickly in this matter. The country 
ean not urge too strongly the department to attend to that drain- 
age and sewerage forthwith. It should have been attended to 
before a single boy from any State had been sent there. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman mean drain- 
age or sewerage? 

Mr. WASON. Both drainage and sewerage and suitable high- 
Ways or roadways. 

Under these conditions that I have briefly outlined I was 
impressed as I talked with the soldiers of the indisposition 
to find fault or complain. They were in good spirits, eager, and 
enthusiastic to actively engage in the great work before them; 
they were restive for actual, active service; their morale was 
excellent, and I wondered what influence had kept them so 
enthusiastic and happy under conditions there. It is an old 
saying that man is influenced by his surroundings, and from 
these men I learned that the most cordial relations and friend- 
ship existed between the camp and the citizens of Charlotte. 
The clubs, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and kindred 
activities extended a cordial welcome to them. Entertainments 
on u large scale were often provided for these boys, Every- 
thing was done to make their camp life pleasant and cheerful. 
In fact it would almost seem that the home life of that city 
was influential in maintaining the spirit, the buoyancy, and the 
morale of each and every soldier there stationed. 

As we left this camp and as I have reflected upon the conditions 
of my friends and constituents and the friends and constit- 
uents of other Members of Congress there it has caused me 
to have feelings of sadness and pain to realize that all the 
money so willingly provided for the establishment, equipment, 
and maintenance of these training camps in this land that 
somewhere in the machinery of the War Department some 
person or persons have failed to perform their official duty in 
reference to equipment at this location. I hope that this is 


the only instance of neglect of this kind with reference to 
cantonments selected by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, as our Army, either at home or on foreign 
soil, with calm courage and patriotic impulses, discharges the 
great task that we are engaged in, as our beloved warriors 
their names are to be enrolled on the pages of history with 
reverence and honor for their sacrifices, sufferings, and efforts 
to extend those beloved principles of liberty and justice, let 
us hope and believe that they and the soldiers of England and 
France may be successful in the great and far-reaching task; 
let us stand loyally behind them and give them every encour- 
agement and help that we can to fortify them stronger, if pos- 
sible, as they fight for us and for those principles; let us 
remember what the story of the service flag in the window at 
home means which J. E. Evans, of Washington, D. C., has so 
fittingly expressed in rhyme: . 


THE SERVICE FLAG. 


Say, Pa! What is a service flag? 
I see them everywhere. 
There’s little stars sewed on them; 
What are they doing there? 
Sometimes there’s lots of little stars, 
a sometimes just a few. 
Poor Widow Jones has only one— 
I saw her crying, too. 


My darling boy, those little stars, 
Upon a field of white, 

Are emblems of our glorious boys 
Enrolling for the right. 

The border, as you see, is red, 
Which represents their blood ; 

The stars are blue, the heavenly hue; 
The white is always good. 

. Each star you see means some brave boy 

Has left his hearth and home 

And gone to fight for Freedom's cause 
Wherever he may roam. 

So when you see a lot of stars 
Lift up your heart with joy, 

And when you sce a single one 
Pray for some mother’s nog. 

They go away, those gallant lads, 
Across the wreck-strewn sea; 

They go to pledge their country's faith 
For God and liberty. 

The Stars and — 7 a they bear aloft 
To join the British flag, 

And, with the colors of brave France, 
They mean to end “ Der Tag.” 

And soon, my boy, that service flag, 
Born in the Nation's heart, 

Will show the world that, when unfurled, 
We proudly take our part. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. d 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I must beg the indulgence of the 
House while I say a few words about Camp Greene, which hap- 
pens to be located in my district and in the midst of as brave, 
loyal, and hospitable people as can be found on earth. The camp 
consists of 3,000 acres of land, leased and paid for by the citizens 
of that county and given to the Government free of charge for five 
years, Sixty-five acres of that territory are covered by a hospital. 
Since this cantonment was located there two double-track elec- 
tric street railways have been built to the camp, 2 miles dis- 
tant from Charlotte. It is the only camp in the South that I 
know anything about where the street-car fare is only 5 cents, 
with universal transfers in the city. Water mains were laid to 
and throughout this camp at no expense to the Government of 
the United States, furnishing the finest filtered water. The Gov- 
ernment did not pay a cent for carrying the water to the camp 
and into the camp, and the water is now furnished to the Gov- 
ernment for the camp at 7 cents per 1,000 gallons. In my home 
town we pay 25 cents, I believe, as a basis for the first 1,000 
gallons. The Government gets it for 7 cents. 

An electric light and power plant was built at no expense to 
the Government, leading to and into the camp, and the electric 
light and power are being sold to the Government and the 
soldiers at 1} cents per kilowatt hour. I believe the people in 
Washington pay 10 cents per kilowatt hour, and I think they 
pay more than that in all of the camps and cities and in Char- 
lotte. I know that it is the cheapest rate that any cantonment 
has in the South, unless it is at Greenville, S. C., which, I be- 
lieve, has the same rate. The authorities in Charlotte town- 
ship have appropriated $90,000 to build two magnificent con- 
crete highways—not roads, but magnificent streets of concrete— 
from the city of Charlotte to the camp. 

They have had from the beginning a macadam road to the 
camp which has never been impassable, which can not be said of 
a number of other roads leading to camps throughout the coun- 
try. I am glad my friend from New Hampshire mentioned the 
cordial spirit that existed between the people of Charlotte and 
the soldiers, I do not think a community can be pointed out in 
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America where a finer feeling and spirit exists between the sol- 
diers and the citizens. Last Christmas $5,000 were raised by 
vuluntary donation fora Christmas tree, so that every boy in the 
camp of 35,000 soldiers received a Christmas present from that 
donation and every child in Camp Greene received a present 
from the ebildren of Charlotte and each present was marked, 
From the children of Charlotte to the children of Camp Greene.” 
Another thing, the best homes in that great city have been 
thrown open from the first day the soldiers arrived in that camp 
to the soldiers, and especially the privates. In fact, on Sundays 
and holidays it is estimated that 3,000 boys are taken into the 
best homes in that city and given the best food that those eiti- 
zens can procure for them. [Applause.] And the same is true 
of every holiday 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the population? 

Mr. WEBB. Forty-two thousand. Now, there was great con- 
gestion, of course, in the city of Charlotte, like there is now in 
the city of Washingten, because the soldiers’ families and 
friends were coming, and the good homes of Charlotte did that 
which they never before had done—that is, threw open their 
splendid homes to the officers and their families at absolutely 
reasonable rates. A number of well-equipped clubs have been 
established in the city for the officers and privates, and just 
now one of the prettiest pieces of property in the city of Char- 
lotte has been donated and completed and equipped for a private 
soldiers’ club. Whenever an officer or private wants a bath or 
resting place, he can find it to his heart’s content in that hos- 
pitable town, and the boys use them just the same as the citizens 
of the town use them. All the churches and all the church re- 
ceptions of that city are thrown open every Sunday and Sunday 
night and prayer meeting nights, and at all other times when the 
churches are open the boys can enter them and are invited to 
enter them ad libitum, without even a card. 

I am pleased to tell you that the boys take advantage of it, and 
I do not know of a similar camp in this country where a larger 
proportion of the boys in camp attend the churches and religious 
exercises than they do there. For about three months a division 
of northwestern soldiers—as strong, healthy, and magnificent 
body of men as I ever saw march in parade—were located at 
Camp Greene, and the affection existing between the people and 
those soldiers was simply delightful to behold, and since they 
have left and gone to France the mails and newspapers haye 
been filled with veritable love letters from the soldiers, and they 
wanted to name their splendid division the“ Charlotte“ division 
out of pure affection for the people on account of their kindly 
treatment of them. It can not be said that there is a camp in the 
United States with a finer health record than Camp Greene. 
The reports of Surg. Gen. Gorgas show that, and to-day or 
last Monday a week ago there were only 17 men in that camp 
who hèd the disease peculiar to camp life and which all good 
men sre trying hard to fight. 

I do not know of a place anywhere where the morals as well 
as the health of the soldiers are more carefully and pains- 
takingly guarded than they are in Camp Greene. The fact is 
Secretary of War Baker some time ngo made a speech in Wash- 
ington to the Fosdick Commission and pointed to the feeling and 
spirit existing between Charlotte and its boys as most ideal and 
commended it to other camps as one that they might well emu- 
late. This camp, as you may or may not know, like many other 
camps, was established as a cantonment, as a resting place not 
necessarily to be made a permanent institution, and therefore the 
Government has not yet built these sewerage systems and con- 
crete streets, and I believe the camps at Spartanburg and Green- 
ville and other southern camps, Camp Gordon, possibly, where 
they have not put in concrete streets, would come under the same 
condemnation as my friend from Massachusetts has leveled 
against this camp, as to mud and lack of sewerage. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. : 

Mr. ROGERS. This is absolutely for information. I have 
heard it stated that when the location was still under considera- 
tion of a camp at Charlotte, N. C., the city agreed to build roads 
provided the camp was located there, and that the roads which 
the city had agreed to build had not, in fact, been built. Can 
the gentleman inform us upon that point? 

Mr. WEBB. When the camp was located there, it was locatea 
on a tine macadam public highway between Charlotte and the city 
of Gastonia, and that road has been used up to this time. But 
now the local authorities are ready to build two great concrete 
roads between Charlotte and the camp, at a cost of $80,000. I 
never before heard that the city had failed to carry out any 

agreement about roads, and do not think it so, The cotnplaint 
about mud, gentlemen, can be leveled against any camp in the 
Sonth. I do net know how it is in the North, but we have had 


the most severe weather in our country that we have had in 37 
years, And where you have only earth roads 10 or 15 feet wide 
through a camp, you can expect, with the heavy Army trucks 
running over them, that they will be cut up and become muddy 
at times of heavy rains or snows, If the Government will put 
in roads and streets and sidewalks of concrete inside the camp 
and put in a sewerage system, Camp Greene will be the banner 
camp of that entire section of the United States. 

And I am happy to say that the War Department has informed 
me that they have now had drawn up by the engineers a system 
of sewerage in that great camp; they are already putting in sew- 
erage in the hospital, which, as I have said, occupies 65 acres of 
ground. We all hope that sewerage and streets will be put in 
this camp soon. And when that is done I assure this House you 
will not only have the best camp in the United States, where the 
feeling between the citizens and the soldiers is as fine as any- 
where in the world, but you will have as beautiful and healthful 
a camp as any on the face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, according to my reckoning I have 
an hour and 10 minutes remaining. I would like to use the hour 
from now on, and I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY J. l 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the debate closes at 6 Oo'elock. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that the gentleman is entitled to 
use all the rest of the time, whatever it is. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. BURROUGHS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognize! for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to make 
for taking 10 minutes of the time of this committee. 

Mr. DIES rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WASON. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Burgovucus] did not yield to the gentleman from Texas. Can he 
take him off the floor by making the point of no quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire will 
have his time. The point of no quorum has been made. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and two gen- 
tlemen are present, a quorum. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Burrovens] will proceed. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I make no apology for 
taking 10 minutes of the time of the committee to call attention 
to some matters relating to Camp Greene, near Charlotte, N. C., 
the condition of which has already been adverted to by my 
colleague, Mr. Wason. 

It is easier for me and much pleasanter to praise than to 
blame. I realize how easy it is to eriticize those in positions 
of heavy responsibility. It is always easier to find fault than 
to take hold and do the job yourself. But I feel very strongly 
that it is due to the Members of the House that I should now 
state as accurately and precisely as I am able what my col- 
league and I actually saw at the camp at Charlotte on the ocea- 
sion of our visit there on Saturday, February 16, 1918. 

Camp Greene is located about 3 miles from the city of Char- 
lotte, N. C., on somewhat rolling ground of slight elevation and 
having a surface soil of clay formation. This soil is almost 
completely impervious to water, and the effect of melting snow 
and recent rains there has been to make it a veritable bog. 
Mud is knee-deep in all the roads throughout the enamp, As 
my colleague has stated, we had to wear rubber boots in order 
to get around at all. Water is standing In large pools and 
ponds all over the surface of the camp. No carriage or auto- 
mobile could possibly get into the camp, much less make its 
way through it. I was informed by an officer that a few days 
before he had seen three mules so badly stuek in the mud that 
they had broken their legs trying to get out and had to be shot. 

The gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. Wess] has just 
spoken of the many things done by the city and people of 
Charlotte for this camp. I want to say in reply that what I am 
stating is not intended in the slightest degree to be any criticism 
of the city of Charlotte or of the good people who live there, I 
have no doubt all the gentleman stated concerning Charlotte 
and its inhabitants is perfectly true. What I say by way. of 
criticism: of conditions at Camp Greene goes to those who were 
directly and immediately responsible for locating and main- 
taining the eamp there. I say that the great War Departinent 
of this Government is greviously at fault for its failure to pro- 
vide adequate and proper sewerage facilities in a camp where 
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upward of 40,000 young men, the pick and pride of this country. 
are quartered to-day. That is what I find fault with. That is 
what I criticize. 

There is not now and there has never been since the camp 
was established last summer any sewerage system whatever at 
Camp Greene. Dirty water from the kitchens and refuse of 
all kinds are thrown into ditches, and a good part of it remains 
there, because it can not get away and the clay soil will not 
absorb it. We were told that the garbage and refuse had been 
burned as long as they had sufficient wood for this purpose, but 
that for some time the supply of fuel had been short and that for 
this reason, as well as on account of the knee-deep mud in the 
roads, which had prevented garbage removal by the contrac- 
tors, there had seemed to be no other method of disposition of 
the refuse, garbage, and kitchen water than the method adopted. 
We saw a number of old discarded latrines. They are still 
open and exposed and are filled with 6 or 8 feet of decaying, 
putrid, festering animal matter. When the warm weather 
comes, as it is likely to come any time in this southern climate, 
it takes no sanitary engineer or expert to predict what is going 
to happen. Flies are going to breed there in enormous quan- 
tities, and typhoid fever and diphtheria are likely to break out 
at any time. 

Now, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] tells 
us that the War Department is talking about putting in a sew- 
erage system, That is all right, but it ought to have been done 
months ago. It ought to have been done, as it was done, at 
the northern cantonments, before the men were taken there at 
all. This work can not be done in a day, or a week, or a month. 
It is going to take a considerable length of time to install any 
kind of sewerage system at this camp. ‘Meantime the warm 
weather will be on us, and everyone of those 40,000 men quar- 
tered in that camp will be in imminent peril of his life. I say 
it is up to the War Department to do something, and to do it 
now. If they can not install a proper sewerage system before 
the warm weather comes—and I am frank to say I do not sce 
how this possibly can be done—TI see nothing else to do than to 
remove these boys to some other camp. Certainly they must 
not be left there under conditions such as I have described. 

What I am stating is of direct interest to pretty nearly every 
Member of this House, because, as I understand it, there are 
men at this camp from practically every State in this Union. 
I personally saw and talked with men from my own Sanie 
New Hampshire, from Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts, 
well as from Louisiana and many Central and Western States. 
They all told the same story. They are not complaining. I 
neyer saw a finer spirit amongst any body of men in all my life 
than I saw amongst all the men who are now living in the mud 
and water at Camp Greene. In this body of men there are, as I 
am informed, between 400 and 500 New Hampshire boys. They 
form the nucleus around which has been organized and built 
up what is now known as the First Headquarters Guard Regi- 
ment, consisting of approximately 3,300 men. They are as fine 
a body of men as were ever organized for military purposes. 
I was told by one of the officers of this regiment that about 80 
per cent of them were either college graduates or came into the 
service from some college. 

This New Hampshire regiment is located in what is obviously 
the most undesirable and dangerous site in the whole camp. 
They are on low land in close proximity to the ditches and 
latrines, which I have already referred to. No regiment ever 
ought to have been placed there, and there was no necessity for 
locating them there. I was informed that before the New Hamp- 
shire regiment was placed on this site other regiments protested 
against being located there and had been placed elsewhere. 
Certainly the New Hampshire regiment should be moved from 
this location without any delay. Neither they nor any other 
body of men ought to be compelled to live under such conditions 
another day, and I propose to immediately call the attention of 
this matter to the Secretary of War and ask for their removal. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wese] spoke about 
this camp being intended to be a temporary camp. That may be 
so, but what of it? I do not care whether it was intended to be 
temporary or permanent, I know that what I am telling you is 
an accurate statement of what I saw there last Saturday, and 
I was reliably informed by officers and men that the conditions 
for weeks before had been much worse than they were the day 
my colleague and I were there. Temporary or not, the camp 
has been there since last summer and bids fair to continue for 
some considerable time to come, and the fact is that, according 
to the statements of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], the War Department is just now beginning to talk about 
putting in some sort of a sewer system. Suppose it was in- 
tended to be temporary, what provision, if any, did they make 


for disposing of their garbage and sewage? I answer, none 
whatever at all adequate to the conditions which they knew 
existed there. They knew it was not a sandy soil that would 
easily absorb water. On the contrary, they knew that it was a 
clay soil on which water would stand for days and weeks. I 
say that under such circumstances it was inexcusable to provide 
no sanitary system for disposing of this dirty water and refuse. 
It was certainly incumbent upon the War Department before 
they took those boys away from their homes and brought them 
to this southern camp to provide all reasonably adequate | means 
for protecting them after they arrived there. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to say that a month ago the father of 
a young man, a constituent of mine, went down there. and he 
told me that after he had visited the eamp he had to go to a 
hotel and stay five hours while he had his overcoat and trousers 
cleaned. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I have no doubt of it, and I should prob- 
ably have had the same experience if I had not worn rubber 
boots, which the officers had kindly provided me. As I have 
already stated, I was teld again and again that conditions were 
much worse there three or four weeks ago than the day I was 
there. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will allow me, when was 
that camp established? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Some time in the summer; I can not tell 
exactly when. I know that the New Hampshire boys have been 
there since November. 

Now, let me tell you another thing. We were told, not only 
once, but several times, that until a few days before we were 
there these boys in the New Hampshire regiment had been 
sleeping on their cots, without any wooden flooring in their 
tents. In other words, until within a few days before we went 
down there they were sleeping on their cots, which stood in mud 
8 to 6 inches deep. More than that, we were also told that 
no bathing facilities whatever had been furnished them by the 
Government since they came to this camp last November. I ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record by printing n report 
of the Surgeon General of the United States, which report will 
verify what I am saying. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Are any shower baths installed there? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Absolutely no shower baths, as I am 
informed. Certainly the New Hampshire boys had none, and 
I understand there are no facilities for shower baths, or, in fact. 
any kind of bath, furnished by the Government. I understood 
that the Maine regiment had rigged up some sort of arrange- 
ment for themselves. where they had four little pipes that they 
could go under and get something like a shower bath. Others 
may have adopted similar expedients; I do not know ahout that. 
What I mean to say is that, at least so far as the New Hampshire 
regiment is concerned, the Government of the United States 
has furnished them no bathing facilities whatever since they 
came to Camp Greene last November, 

Mr. LUFKIN. If a man wants to get a bath, what does he do? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. He goes either to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association building at Charlotte, 8 miles away, or to some 
private house in the city. I want to say that my information 
is all to the effect that the townspeople generally have been most 
cordial and kind to these boys, 

Mr CANDY, Where do they get the drinking water for that 
camp? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Drinking water is obtained from the city 
of Charlotte. I understand there is no criticism whatever in 
regard to the drinking water or in regard to the food. So far 
as I can I want to praise conditions at the camp. The drink- 
ing water is all right and the food is all right. The men have 
plenty of it, and it seems to be good. 

I found that the New Hampshire boys had not sufficient equip- 
ment. They seemed to have had sufficient clothing, including 
uniforms, shirts, shoes, overcoats, and other wearing apparel, 
but they were short in the so-called ordnance equipment, by 
which I mean rifles, belts, packs, pack carriers, and so forth. 
This regiment is organized for headquarters guard duties, and 
there might be some excuse for not equipping-it with machine 
guns and other implements of modern trench warfare. 

There can, however, be no excuse for not furnishing them with 
full equipment of rifles and the other ordnance equipment re- 
ferred to. This has not been done. The men of this regiment 
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have substantially no rifles. The captain of one company, when 
I asked him how many rifles he had, replied: “I have four men 
now doing guard duty. Each of those has a rifle, and there in 
the rear of the tent you see all the rest we have.“ I looked 
where he pointed and counted the rifles, and there were just 14. 
Another captain told me he had 35 rifles for 242 men. I was 
informed that one battalion, consisting of about 1,000 men, had 
just 115 rifles. These rifles which the men have are not the 
modern rifles used at the front but are the old discarded and 
condemned Springfield rifles. They may be all right for the 
manual but can not be used at all for range practice. As I 
understand, they are not ayailable for rifle practice. Gen. 
Pershing has recommended that before these men go to France 
they shall be instructed in range firing, and it is an utter im- 
possibility for them to have this practice with the rifles they 
now have. Right here, let me say, that I feel considerable 
anxiety for the company commanders of this regiment, and, in 
fact, all regiments not suitably equipped. My understanding is 
that present Army regulations place entire responsibility for the 
training of the men upon the company commander. Also, I un- 
derstand that when called to account for the lack of training of 
their men, it is no answer or excuse for the commander to say 
that he has not been supplied with adequate equipment. Espe- 
cially is this likely to be the fact in view of the impression given 
by the Secretary of War that there are rifles enough. What- 
ever may be the condition with other regiments at Camp Greene, 
with respect to rifles, and whatever may be the condition at 
other camps in this regard, I state here and now, upon my own 
responsibility, that the men who compose the First Headquar- 
ters Regiment at Camp Greene have no adequate supply of 
rifles. I further state that the officers of this regiment made 
requisition months ago for rifles and other ordnance equipment 
and were informed that such equipment was already on the way 
and would soon be received. This was in December last. 
Shortly thereafter some equipment was received, but when the 
officials came to check it up with what they had requisitioned 
they found that instead the rifles, belts, packs, pack carriers, 
and other supplies and equipment they needed, and which had 
been asked for, all that had been actually sent them were mess 
pans and currycombs. [Laughter and applause.] 

We also learned that men constituting the First Headquarters 
Guard Regiment at Camp Greene had had no opportunity for 
drill since sometime in December. I can not see how it wovld 
be possible for any man to drill under such conditions as I saw 
them at the camp last Saturday. Personally I had to have 
assistance in order to walk over the roads and paths of the camp, 
in order to maintain my footing in the mud and water. 

Another matter that was forcibly brought to our attention 
on this visit was the overcrowding in the tents. The men all 
live in canvas tents about 16 feet square. Gen. Gorgas, the 
Surgeon General of the Army, has from the beginning repeatedly, 
and with great emphasis, urged and recommended’ in his official 
reports to the War Department that not more than five men be 
quartered in a tent. This would give them 50 square feet of 
floor space to each man, which he says is essential for the health 
and well-being of the men. Instead of that we found eight, 
and in one instance I counted nine cots in a single tent. My 
information was that this is the general condition throughout 
the camp, and I find this is confirmed by the official report made 
by the Surgeon General to the War Department on February 12. 

IT am glad to be able to state that in spite of the insanitary 
conditions referred to the sick rate at this camp has not been 
unusual. The hospitals are not overcrowded at the present time. 
We were informed, however, that there was a lack of medical 
supplies at the regimental hospital of the First Headquarters 
Guard Regiment. I did not, however, understand that this had 
been a matter of long continuance. 

The only method of heating the tent is through the small field 
ranges, which are conical-shaped stoves about 2 feet high, and 
standing on a base about a foot in diameter. In these the men 
have been obliged to burn green wood which they have had to 
cut themselves, and my information is that there is a shortage 
even of this fuel at the present time. These ranges, as the Sur- 
geon General states, are uneconomical and smoke indoors with 
any sort of wood fuel. 

The great thing that I complain about at Camp Greene is the 
insanitary condition throughout the camp, due. in large measure, 
to the utter lack of any system for the disposal of sewage. This, 
I say, is without excuse. It is shameful. It is a disgrace to 
this great Government. Here are more.than 40,000 men, the 
pick and flower of the young manhood of this country, ready to 
lay down their lives, if necessary, in defense of their country. 
All they ask is, if they have to lay down their lives, they may be 
allowed to do it on the field of battle under their country’s flag 


and fronting their country’s foes. [Applause.] They do not 
want and the Government of the United States has no right to 
ask the boys to die ignominiously like rats in a mud pen. I can 
not too strongly emphasize my conviction that the conditions at 
Camp Greene, as my colleague and I saw them last Saturday, 
call loudly for instant and radical remedy. Whatever may be 
necessary or advisable elsewhere, there should be no further 
“watchful waiting“ at Camp Greene. 

In further substantiation of the statements I have made I 
present the official report of W. C. Gorgas, Surgeon General, 
United States Army, to the Secretary of War, dated February 12, 
1918, four days. before our visit to this camp. This report is 
taken from the Official Bulletin of February 14, 1918, and reads 


as follows: 
REPORT OF GEN. GORGAS, 


FEBRUARY 12, 1918. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

The wet weather and character of the soil at Camp Greene, Charlotte, 
N. C., together with the temporary nature of the camp, have brought 
about conditions which I wish to call to your attention and which may 
be summarized as follows from the last two reports of sanitary inspec- 
tions of the camp: 


GARBAGE REMOVAL STOPPED BY MUD, 


Knee-deep mud has interfered with garbage removal by contractors, 
3 have been dumped or buried because of shortage of fuel 
or burning it. 

Limited facilities for heating water for bathing over a period of sey- 
era] months has resulted in the men becoming dirty. 

Water from the kitchens, baths, and overflowed latrines is removed 
by ditches, surface drainage, or stands in pools. The character of the 
soil will make it slow to dry out and, with the advent of warm weather, 
flies and other insanitary conditions may be anticipated. 

The dirt floors of the kitchens will breed flies; the field ranges In 
use are uneconomical and smoke indoors with any wood fuel. 

Shortage of supplies has held back the work on the detention camp 
for contacts until Its overcrowded condition has led to the establish- 
ment of quarantine areas in the regiments; but reports upon this indt- 
cate that completion of the detention camp is preferable to continua- 
tion of the latter plan, especially since sufficient tent space and separate 
latrines and mess halls have not been available to make the regimental 
quarantine absolute In the areas set aside. 

Work has been held up on the additional quarters for nurses by fall- 
ure of material to arrive, and the same has affected progr:ss on revon- 
struction of the operating and laboratory buildings of the base hos- 
pital, which were recently destroyed by fire. 

Overcrowding to the extent of eight men to a tent, and occasionally 
more, is reported. 

SICK RAPES NOT NOTABLY HIGH. 

Sick rates at Camp Greene are not notably high, and measles and 
pneumonia cases appeared on the decline at the last report; but the 
unsanitary conditions mentioned should be corrected without delay to 
prevent increased sickness and mortality which may result from their 
continuance, 

It has been recommended that additional tentage be supplied the 
commanding general; Camp Greene, to enable him to quarter all men 
on the basis of five to a tent instead of eight. It is understood that 
this recommendation has been approved. 

The immediate necessity, Camp Greene, is the installation of a sewer 
system for the entire camp. which is again urgentl 5 

C. Goroas, 
Surgeon Gencral, United States Army. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hayes]. ~ 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty Members present, not a quorum, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
that the demand for a division is dilatory. The Chairman had 
announced the result. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair thinks that the gentleman is 
within his rights. The question is, Shall the committee rise? 
A division is demanded. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, T move in all good faith that the 
committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the very proposition on which the 
committee is dividing. 

The committee divided ; and there were 56 ayes and 5 noes, 

So the committee determined to rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 9685) for the operation of transportation 
systems under Federal control, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 
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Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-merrow. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIES. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House ad- 
journs to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore That motion is not in order. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought so myself when I made it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 82 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 23, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table snd referred as follows: 

1. A letter fram the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of bill“ To amend section 13 of article 8 of sec- 
tion 1624 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relative 
to the receipt on board a vessel of the Navy of goods, merchan- 
dise, or treasure, for freight or safe-keeping” (H. Doc. No. 
954); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative provisions of legislation relating to pay and indemnity 
of nayal aviators (H. Doc. No. 957) ; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 1546) 
To permit the use of certain refined products of petroleum as 
stores on steam vessels carrying passengers,” reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 335), which 
snid bill and report were referred to the House calendar. 

Mr. MAHER, from the Committee on Labor, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9683) “To employ prison labor for the 
production of war supplies and to authorize their purchase by 
the Federal Government; to regulate the compensation and 
hours of prison labor and fix standards; to prohibit the pur- 
chase of war supplies manufactured by prison labor under pri- 
vate contract; to limit the effect of interstate commerce be- 
tween the States in goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or 
in part manufactured, mined, or produced by prison labor or in 
any prison or reformatory; and to equip the United States 
penitentiaries and the United States Army prisons and dis- 
ciplinary barracks and the United States naval prisons for the 
manufacture of supplies for the use of the Government; for the 
compensation of the prisoners for their labor; and for other 
purposes,” reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 336), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 10159) to discharge from 
military service soldiers haying dependents requiring their sup- 
port; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 10160) authorizing the sev- 
eral district courts of the United States to appoint official 
stenographers and prescribing their duties and compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10161) granting pensions 
to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who served in the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 10162) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by regulating rents of 
real estate in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10163) to define necessary 
skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise for 
the purposes of the selective draft, and to proyide for the de- 
ferred classification of such labor; to the Committee on Mili- - 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 10164) making an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the Arthur Kill River, N. I.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 10165) to define necessary 
skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise for 
the purposes of the selective draft, and to provide for the de- 
3 classification of such labor; to the Committee on Military 

‘a 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 10166) to grant the survivors 
of the Civil War and the War with Spain, or the widows or 
minor children of such soldiers, a land warrant in lieu of the 
homestead grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 256) directing 
that there shall be printed 1,600 copies of the hearings before the 
Director of the Bureau of Markets, December 27, 1917, relating 
to the official grain standards of the United States; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana favoring the appropriation of $750,000 for 
the Flathead irrigation project for the ensuing year; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN : Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the creation of a league of nations 
to safeguard permanent peace upon the termination of the 
present war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring the ratification of regulations establishing a 
closed season on water fowl; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10167) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eli Pealer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 10168) granting a pension 
to J. P. Dooley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10169) granting an increase 
of pension to Garrison J. Jaques; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10170) granting a pension to 
James W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10171) for 
the relief of Alonzo Hannis, alias Albert Webb; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10172) granting a pension to 
Mary Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10178) granting a pension 
to Sarah L. Seltzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 10174) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles G. Mack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10175) for the relief of 
John Berrin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10176) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Greenwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 10177) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Barrows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bili (H. R. 10178) granting a pension 
to John Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10179) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10180) for the relief of Charles Springer; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 10181) granting an increase 
of pension to James I. Sherwood ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10182) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles E. Welker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 10183) granting a pension 
to Clara S. Ickis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10184) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Counts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10185) granting a pension to Hattie E. 


Kerst; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of 20 women students of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; also resolutions of the Browning Club, 
Athens, Tenn.; the Arkansas Press Association; Abingdon (III.) 
Woman’s Club; and the West Pullman Woman’s Club, Chicago, 
III., asking for the repeal of the second-class postage provisions 
of the war-reyenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of A. F. Young 
Burgess, president of the council; H. D. Johnson, clerk of the 
council; F. W. Casler, and 18 other residents of Union City, 
Po., praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for the preser- 
vation of the Niagara, Commodore Perry's flagship in the Battle 
of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of 20 women students 
of the University of Michigan; also resolutions of the West 
Pullman Woman's Club, Chicago, III.; the Abingdon Woman's 
Club, Abingdon, III.; the Browning Circle. Athens, Tenn.; and 
the Elective Study Club, Minneapolis, Minn., asking for the 
repeal of the periodical postage provisions of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of the First Division, 
Vermont Branch, Railway Mail Association, favoring the in- 
crease of compensation of ralway-mail clerks, as provided in 
House bill 9414; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Westminister 
Association of the University of Michigan, for repeal of the 
second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by Mount Garfield 
Lodge. No. 349, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, protesting 
against legislation designed to place transportation employees 
under Federal workmen’s compensation; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Iowa, protesting against any legisla- 
tion designed to guarantee dividends to railroads during the 
period of Federal control; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of H. Horwitz and M. Ball, of Denver, Colo., 
praying for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act 
providing for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of the Nebraska Improved Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association, recommending the provision in the 
Agricultural apprepriation bill for the prevention of tuberculosis 
among live stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAHER: Resolution of the Brooklyn Surgical Society, 
favoring House bill 9563, advancing the rank of medical officers 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the heads of the various organizations of 
railroad employees asking that no definite time be set for the 
return of the railroads to their owners; to the Committee on 
Taterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the New York State Forestry Association, 
favoring Senate bill 3344, establishing a plant quarantine on 
imported plants; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the League of Improvement 
Societies of Rhode Island, favoring the passage of the daylight- 
saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, resolutions offered at a mass meeting, held at Pawtucket, 
R. I., under the joint auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Rhode Island Anti-Saleon League, favor- 
ing the complete suppression of the liquor traffic, either by the 
President under the power granted to him by Congress or by 
further legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Chartiers Presbyterian 
Church, Canonsburg, Pa., favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, prohibiting polygamy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the council of the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
favoring the further improvement of the Ohio River and the 
passage of a bill providing for the construction of the Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the New England Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, concerning the limitation of tobacco growing; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Women’s Trade-Union League 
of Philadelphia, protesting against insanitary conditions at the 
Frankford Arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, February 23, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Earle Wilfley, pastor of Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., delivered the following prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful God, our Heavenly Father, whose 
we are and whom we serve, we would begin each day's duties 
rightly, and therefore do we plead for Thy divine guidance upon 
the session of this day. We pray, Heavenly Father, that into 
our minds may be put the truth that makes men free, into our 
hearts the human kindness that makes men loving, and the 
justice that is over all. We pray, Heavenly Father, that as 
we go on the journey we may have the guidance of Thine eye, 
the strength of Thine Almighty arm. Bless this distressed 
globe; especially bless our own beloved land. Put wisdom into 
the hearts and minds of those in power in the halls of legisla- 
tion, in the marts of trade, and in the great thought of the 
people. We pray, Almighty God, that each man in his own way 
and in his own time may deal justly with his fellow man, so that 
to-day, Heavenly Father, we do pray that justice and right may 
prevail; that from the, session of this day good may follow; 
from the minds of these men, Thy servants, the leaders of our 
people, may go that which will strengthen us in the eyes of the 
world, and win Thy approval. Bless all that may be dear to us 
as individuals and as representatives of a great free people, and 
in our relation to our brother man, in our relation to the na- 
tions of the world, may there be such exact and even justice, 
such cordial and sympathetic friendship, as that in the ages to 
come generations unborn may look back and say, The deeds of 
these great days were well done. God hear us, answer us in 
Thy wisdom, and to Thine own Divine end we ask, for Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the privi- 
leges of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in the Recorp of February 19, 
1918, under permission granted to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Powers] on February 6, appears an extension of re- 
marks, a part of which are the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Powers] upon the alien-slacker bill, so 
called. The greater part of the extension consists in 

Mr. LANGLEY rose. 1 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. , 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that my colleague, Mr. Powers, is not here this morn- 
ing. I do not know whether he will be here to-day or not, but 
I suggest to the gentleman that it would seem better, and espe- 
cially in view of the fact that there is no need of action on 
this matter immediately, that he wait until Mr. Powers can 
have an opportunity to be present, so that he may say whatever 
he desires to say in answer to the comments of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts or of anyone else who may discuss the 
proposition the gentleman is raising. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the colleague of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. Powers, can give me any information 
as to when he thinks he will be here, I will be glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can not. I have not seen my colleague 
from Kentucky to-day. I do not suppose he knows that this 
matter is to be brought up. I am acting entirely on my own 
initiative and on what seems to me to be the proper course. I 
feel it my duty to make the suggestion I have, and that is as 
far as I can go. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to seem to be 
taking advantage of the gentleman from Kentucky in any way, 
and at the suggestion of his colleague I desire to say that I am 
willing to forego raising this question at this time, but I wish 
to give notice that I shall bring it up on Monday or Tuesday of 
next week. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
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ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 3752. An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a letter 
from J. J. Saunders, parole clerk of the Arizona prison, in regard 
to the enlistment of conyicts in the Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter touching the enlisting of convicts in the Army. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the railway-control bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the rail- 
way bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
same request. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a request to cover 
all—that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill or who may 
speak on it may have five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks. 

Mr. GARNER. On the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Of course. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill 
or who may speak on it shall have five legislative days from 
the time the bill is disposed of in the House within which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMS. On the bill. 

The SPEAKER. On the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
unless the request is made so as to comprehend only gentle- 
men’s own remarks and pertinent citations, excluding telegrams, 
letters, and editorials, I shall object. 

Mr. SIMS. I think that is proper, and I adopt that suggestion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee modifies 
his request so as to exclude letters, telegrams, editorials, and 
extraneous matter generally, that the speeches printed shall be 
on the bill, to be the gentlemen’s own remarks or such citations 
and quotations as are absolutely pertinent. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Lenieach was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Michael Friel (H. R. 16666, 63d Cong., 
2d sess.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Pork, for to-day, F ebruary 23, and Monday and Tues- 
day, the 25th and 26th, on account of important business ; 

To Mr. HAMLIN, for three days, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Oriver (at the réquest of Mr. SMALL), for r two days, 
on account of important official business. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9685) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes. Pending that, how much time does the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin lack of having consumed his entire time? 

Mr. ESCH. I think 35 or 37 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-seven minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
shall continue for 37 minutes more, the entire time to be used 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
railroad bill and, pending that, asks unanimous consent that 
general debate be extended for 37 minutes, and that the whole 
of that time may be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Escn]. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
would like to inquire if the gentleman from Wisconsin intends: 
to discuss this bill? 


Mr. ESCH. As far as I know those to whom I will concede 
time will speak on the bill; yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have no objection to the extension of time for 
general debate if the discussion is confined to the bill, but I 
do not care to be held here to hear political speeches such as we 
heard on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Ta 3 And with the assurance it will be confined to 

e bill—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not give any assurance about 
ae anybody is going to say at any time or place or about any- 

ing. 

Mr. WINGO. Iam not asking the Chair, if the Chair will per- 
mit, but I am asking the gentleman from Wisconsin for that 
assurance, 

Mr. ESCH. As far as I am assured by the three or four 
gentlemen to whom I will yield time, they are to speak on the 
bill. 

Mr. WINGO. With that assurance I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further -con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9685, with Mr. GARRETT of Ten- 
nessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9685, which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Ces read as eee 


A bill R. 9685 By gp Sor for the operation of transportatio. 
systems w alle under E control, for the Raat compensation of thelr 
owners, and for other purposes, 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hayes]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, of course no man can adequately 
discuss this great proposition in the time allotted to me, so I 
shall only undertake to deal with one or two of the things which 
I think are important in the consideration of this bill. Having 
taken the step that has been taken, the Government having 
already taken over the management and operation of a large 
percentage of the railroads of the United States, it would be 
futile for me to discuss the wisdom of that step. 

Indeed, if the question now under consideration was whether 
or not the Government of the United States should at once re- 
linquish the control of these carriers I doubt if I should care to 
assume the responsibility of taking the affirmative of the ques- 
tion, fearing that such a step would produce confusion worse con- 
founded than we now have. While I desire in every way to sup- 
port the Government in the prosecution of the war, it seems to 
me proper to discuss what shall happen after the war necessity 
for this operation by the Government has passed. In other 
words, how long after the close of the present war is it desir- 
able for the Government of the United States to retain control 
and continue the operation of the railroads of the United 
States? 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] discussed very 
fully the other day the subject of Government ownership In 
other countries of the world as well as in this. I had intended 
to supplement what he said by other facts that could be cited 
to show the disastrous results of Government ownership where 
it has been tried, but my limited time forbids. 1 will, however, 
say that I have made a comparison of the operation of the 
privately owned railroads of the United States and the Govern- 
ment-owned railroads of Germany and Japan for the year 1913, 
the last year before the war. Although the railroads of Ger- 
many were then conceded to be the best example of Government 
ownership and operation in the world, and although Japan paid 
its railroad employees the lowest wages paid for similar service 
in the world, the comparison is all to the advantage of the roads 
of the United States. I have put the results of this comparison 
in the following table. The figures, which are taken from official 
documents, speak for themselves: 


Comparative statistics o pa Whines ae Pig of cag er States, Germany, 
apan for the year 5 


Item. a Germany. Japan. 
Miles of lin 244,418 38,154 5,473 
369, 580 78,382 8, 201 
1.51 2.00 1.50 
~ $68,861 $120, 049 $88, 633 
1, S15; 239 786, 466 112,087 
7.43 20.61 | 24. 80 
Yearly y Sh of employees. $756.83 | $408.97 | 3112.56 
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Comparative statistics of the railways of the United States, Germany, 
1913—Continued. 


and Japan for the year 


Item. Japan. 
Number of locomotives ... 29,520 2,500 
Number of locomotives per 
mile of line 0.77 0. 46 
Number of nger cars. 86,098 6,453 
Number oi cars 
per mile of line 2.26 1.18 
Number “ae en... 671,096 42,705 
Number of ight cars per 
— oS 17.59 7.96 
Average capacity of ug mond 
5 15. 9 9. 6 
sep of passengers en 
C 1,033,679,680 1, 797, 188, 599 167, 773, 143 
Number of passengers car- 
S | eee. 34, 575,872,980 25, 592, 777, 187 3,690,964, 619 
Receipt per passenger car- 
F 20. 02008 80. 00908 $0. 00693 
Passengers carried 1 mile SERE 32,510 w 
per employee.............- 1 
„ —.— 1 mile f 
1 668, 780 297,250 571,975 
‘Stapler of tons reicht câr- 
.. PA AOE 2,058,035, 487 745, 852, 206 40, 710, 165 
Number of tons freight car- 
ee 5 del AETA 301, 398,752, 108 46, 243,983,919 3, 420, 314, 955 
pts per car- 
ried 1 mile $0. 00729 $0. 00774 
aie ng tons freight carried 
moe oh, le oy e -- 166,040 30,425 
Number tons f t carried 
: . Paced 132, 570 50,010 
Number mgers and 
tons f tcarried........ 3,091, 715, 167 208, 483, 308 
Number rs and 
tons f t carried 1 
C 335, 974, 625, 088 7, 111, 281, 574 
Number 
tons freight carried 1 
en C 144, 400 168,120 
umber 
freight carried 1 
mile per employee......... 185, 140 63,355 


The reason for the failure of Government ownership is not 
far to seek. The reason exists entirely in the nature of the 
ordinary human being. Few men are dominated, though some 
I hope are, by altruistic motives. The ordinary man is domi- 
nated by selfishness, and if he is employed in an occupation that 
does not conduce directly to his benefit or to his comfort or to 
his wealth, he is very little interested in the occupation. As 
soon as Government ownership comes in this element of self- 
interest is largely eliminated. ‘The employee has then to work 
not. for himself primarily, but for the benefit of all the people 
of the country in which he lives. The result is a great falling 
down in efficiency, in energy, and in capacity. As a result of 
this recognized human characteristic I think any dispassionate 
man who will examine the history of the world since Govern- 
ment ownership has been tried will come to the conclusion that 
the privately owned railroad corporation can pay the taxes that 
are imposed by the Government, can pay interest on investment 
of private capital, can pay higher wages to labor, and nt the 
same time can furnish to the people of the country served better 
and cheaper service than Government-owned railroads can fur- 
nish when relieved from all taxation and all responsibility for 
interest on the investment. It seems to me that anybody who 
will look at it deeply and dispassionately, and who is not hyp- 
notized by some alluring theory, must come to this conclusion. 

I am quite well atvare that a fine case can be made out for 
Government ownership in theory, but facts are stubborn things, 
and a few facts of experience will answer all the theoretical 
arguments in the world. All that is necessary for an ordinary 
man to do to be thoroughly satisfied of the results of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is to go to Europe and travel upon 
the Western Road of France, for example, which is the only 
road in France owned by the Government, and then upon the 
other roads of France, which are owned privately.. Cross the 
line aud travel on the railroad lines of Prussia, for example, 
which before the war were concededly the best managed and 
operated Government roads in the world, and then go to Eng- 
land and travel on the privately owned roads of England. 

Just let him keep his eyes open and his mind in an open atti- 
tude so as to take in and pass upon the facts that will come to 
his attention and he will come to the conclusion that private 
operation is vastly superior in every way to operation by the 
Government. 

You do not need to go so far away as France or Prussia or 
England or any other foreign country to get this object lesson. 
All you need do is to do as I did a few weeks ago, take a trip 
from Pittsburgh to Washington ou the great Pennsylvania Rail- 


road and see the transformation that has taken place in the 
conditions of the service even since last December as the result 
very largely of the operation of this line by the Government. 
To be sure, some of this disorganization and inefficiency may 
be laid to the jar that has come about by changing the status 
not only of the Pennsylvania Railroad but of many of the great 
roads of the United States east of the Mississippi River. Any 
man who is connected with large business affairs or who knows 
much about business would know that this great change could 
not be made without a great shock coming not only to the 
property and the business directly affected, but to all the busi- 
ness and industries of the country that are at all depending 
upon it. So I do not claim that all that I saw of inefficiency 
and disorganization is to be laid to the fact that the Govern- 
ment was operating this road. 

But this is what happened: I fode on one of the limited 
trains. In the first place, the train did not start for three- 
quarters of an hour after it should have started, apparently 
not being in a hurry to get away. When it got under way we 
were several hours late into Harrisburg. We should have made 
the trip from Harrisburg to Washington in three and one-half 
hours. As a matter of fact it took us nine hours to make the 
trip. All the way we had no heat in the train, though the 
temperature was down to about zero. We landed in Washing- 
ton at 2 o'clock in the morning, instead of the day before. On 
the way we had plenty of opportunity to observe the condition 
of things on the main line. I saw many hundreds of carloads of 
coal standing on the sidetracks, and this was at the time we had 
the coal famine in Washington and generally throughout the 
country. These hundreds and hundreds of cars standing on the 
sidetracks had a foot of snow, at least, on them, indicating that 
they had been there for some time. I saw many cars marked 
“Out of order,” standing on the sidetracks, some loaded and 
some empty, but more of them empty, and on examination it 
was apparent that the needed repairs were not serious in most 


cases. Many of them only needed a bolt put in a drawbar in 


order to make them serviceable, but no bolt had been put in. 
Everything you looked at and every part of the service with 
which you came in contact caused you te become conscious that 
inefficiency and disorganization were rampant everywhere. 

The manager, superintendents, foremen, and others charged 
with the responsibility for the operation of this great system 
are in a state of perturbation and uncertainty. They do not 
know where they stand and fear that at any time they may be 
superseded or removed. As a result the heart and energy are 
taken out of them. The same is true of the subordinates under 
them. ‘They are uncertain of their positions and, besides, they“ 
feel—many of them—that they are working for Uncle Sam, 
and it makes little difference whether they lose time, get the 
freight through, or how they perform their duties—Uncle Sam 
is rieh, and their wages will be coming through on pay day 
just the same. There is only an impersonal interest in their 
occupation, and the spur of self-interest is very largely re- 
moved. They expect that politics or political considerations 
are to take the place of the demand that has constantly come 
from their superiors for their efficiency and good work. Their 
hope for promotion according to the rules and length of faith- 
ful service and the usages and practices established by those 
charged under private ownership with the responsibility for 
these things has been disturbed ang, in their mind, probably 
destroyed. 

As a result of all this there is no discipline among the em- 
ployees. The employees of the Pennsylvania system, heretofore 
courteous, obliging, and accommodating, were quite the reverse 
upon the oceasion of my last trip. And I understand from 
those who have taken trips similarly that the same conditions 
ean be found upon other railroads that are now operated by 
the Government of the United States. 

And the same conditions, showing the same results, exist In 
the shipbuilding industry. I happen to be connected with 
the iron business in a small way, and so am somewhat in- 
formed in regard to the various lines of the iren and the steel 
industry. And I am advised from reliable sources that last 
June and July, before the United States took hold of ship- 
building actively, 350 rivets per day per man was an ordinary 
average day's work, but that now, or when I got my advices 
a week or 10 days ago, this had decreased until 180 to 130 rivets 
per man per day was the average day's work. 

On the 22d of February Herbert Hoover, the National Food 
Administrator, gave a statement to the public asserting that, 
owing to the fact that the freight transportation of the rall- 
roads was so inefficient and demoralized, there was danger of 
a food shortage in all the districts u the East yor the next 
two months. The whole blame is put by Mr. Hoover on the 
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railroad congestion, which has continued for three months, two 
of which have been under the control and management of the 
National Director General of Railroads, 

Mr. C. R. Wilson. our Federal food administrator for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, puts the situation locally in the following 
words: ‘ 

Many weeks ago, when it became apparent that a more stringent pro- 
gram of wheat conservation would probably have to be ad potea. I 
made an informal survey of the supplies of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
ete. then In the hands of the bakers and wholesalers of the District, 
inquiring of them what they had on hand, what they had rolling to 
Washington, and what they had ordered I was then princi Ny con- 
cerned with getting into our markets an abundant supply of the sub- 
stitutes for wheat, and to this end I furnished to some of them—all 
who showed a desire to cooperate—tlists of mills throughout the country 
at which the substitutes could be had 

Our bakers and merchants generally ve loyal support, but because 
of bad weather, freight congestion, . they could not get 
their orders accepted, or, if accepted, could not get shipments through. 
Later special arrangements were made with the proper railroad officials 
for expediting carloads of foodstuffs upon notice to them of delayed 
transportation. 

A notice was at once sent out from my office to every possible con- 
fignee of foodstuffs In Washington that if he would report delayed 
shipments to my office, giving car initials and numbers, nature of ship- 
ment, names of shipper and consignee, and route over which shipped, 
every effort would be made to have the pipes expedited. 

From that day to this a clerk in my office has done little else than 
sit at the telephone and rece've complaints from consignees and forward 
them at once over the telephone to the proper designated railroad 
officials, giving complete information covering delayed shipments and 
refusals by railroads to accept shipment on account of embargoes. 

We have splendid cooperation from our merchants and from the rail- 
road officials with whom we have been in touch, but there have been 
delays of weeks, even months. in transportat'on from points both far 
and near, There are many Instances of delays of weeks even from 
points in Virginia and Maryland. 

Now, what is the cause of all this? It is the same cause 
exactly as produces inefficiency and lack of energy in every 
industry that the Government undertakes. It is the same trait 
in human nature operating that makes it impossible for any 
socialistic effort or experiment to be u success. It is because 
the man who feels as though he was to draw his wages or that 
he would eat or that he would have his desires satisfied just 
the same, whether he took any interest in his work or not, 
or whether he worked half his capacity or his full capacity; 
such a man will not work with the same energy and the same 
interest or the same efficiency that he would use if he under- 
stood that he must produce something in order that his em- 
.ployer may be able to pay him his wages and that some one 
knows what he is doing who has power to raise his wages, to 
promote or discharge, according to his real deserts. [Applause.] 

It seems apparent to me that the sooner the exigencies of the 
war will permit the Government to relinquish control of the 
railroads of the country, the better it will he, not only for the 
railroads and their owners but for all the people of the United 
States. T can see no reason for continuing this Government con- 
trol and operation for any considerable length of time after the 
close of the war. If the Director General spends any of the 
public moneys for betterments or rolling stock or for dividends 
or for anything eise that he is authorized by law, that he can 
not recover for the Treasury ont of the operation of the lines, 
he will certainly have taken bonds or other securities—or if not 
securities, at least the notes of the company to whose benefit 
the expenditures will inure. Therefore, when the time comes 
for the relinquishment of his control, the whole matter will be 
a mutter only of accounting. Thirty or sixty days will be 
ample time in which to adjust the financial relations of the 
Government to the railroads. I can see no necessity for any 
extended legislation, but if such necessity should exist, or if it 
should be apparent before the formal declaration of peace that 
some legislation would be necessury, Congress will still be on the 
job, and by a joint resolution could extend the time until such 
time us legislation to meet the situation could be formulated 
and passed, 

Under the conditions existing in the country, as I have briefly 
outlined them and as I think they are known to nearly all the 
people of the country, is it not for the interest of the people of 
the United States that these roads should not remain under this 
governmental control longer than necessary? 

And what interest have the roads in continuing this opera- 
tion? It is to be expected that the hundreds of thousands of 
owners of the bonds and stocks of the railroads of the country 
will be perfectly satisfied to shoulder all their responsibilities 
upon the Federal Government during the uncertain and strenu- 
ous times of the war if the Government guarantees, as it does 
in this bill, to return the various properties in as good repair 
as they are ot present, to keep up the supply of motive power 
and rolling stock, and to pay the dividends that the roads have 
been able to earn during the last three years. 

I am finding no fault with these provisions of the bill. Hav- 
ing taken their property away from them, I do not see how we 
could do much less and be just; but if the railroads ure to be 


returned to their owners, is there any advantage to them which 
the legislator should consider in having the present relation 
continue beyond the war? 

The study of the subject has convinced me that there is 
not, and I have supplemented my opinion by the opinion of 
some of the best railroad operators in the land. One of the 
men connected with the management and operation of the great 
Chicago & North Western Railway system, in answer to my re- 
quest for his opinion in this matter, writes me as follows: 

I know of no reason whatever why the railroads should be held a 
moment after the war ceased, and there will be no better time for 
the Government to drop control than immediately with the close of 


the war; and the railroads, as well as other peoples, can readjust 
themselves at the same time. $ 


I also quote a few words from page 179 of the hearings before 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where Julius Kruttschnitt, formerly of the National Railway 
Board and chairman of the board of directors of the Southern 
Pacific Co., makes the following stutement: 


I think the hill should prescribe definitely when the roads are to 
he returned to their owners. If the conditions during the time that 
the Government operates the roads are thoroughly met by the officers 
of the Government, such as Reet oe revenue to the railroads to pay 
increases in wages, to meet large increases in expenses—increases in 
expenses larger than those that prevailed at the time that the Govern- 
ment took the roads oyer—I don't see any reason why the roads shouid 
oe be returned to the owners substantiaily at the time cf the dcclara- 

om of peace, 

If the Government advanced money by taking securities to roads 
that wanted to make betterments in the way of second tracks or ter- 
minals, I assume the Government would receive some kind of security 
for these loans or advances; and I can't conceive why It would be 
necessary to wait six months or a year or two years after the declara- 
tion of peace simply because these advances had been made. I really 
don't see—I can't conceive of conditions that would require holding 
these roads indefinitely, as the bill seems to provide, after the close 
of the war. It seems to me that they should be returned to the owners 
within a reasonable time put In the bill, “not exceeding blank months,” 
I should say—six months, 


Both of these men are among the brightest railroad operators 
of the country, men who have come up from the ranks and 
know the railroad business from the bottom to the top, by ex- 
perience, and their opinion in this matter is entitled to great 
weight. 

There are two reasons why justice to the railroads requires 
that we release to them their property at the earliest possible 


moment. The first has been alluded to by the above gentlemen - 


I have quoted, and is briefly this: At the close of the war all 
kinds of business in the country must pass through a more or 
less extended stage of readjustment to new conditions. The 
railroads of the country should be put into the hands of their 
owners so that they may pass through this adjustment with the 
other business interests of the country. This adjusiment must 
take some time, even if there were no change to be made from 
the Government to private operation; but this adjustment must 
include an organization on a different basis and in many re- 
spects on very different lines than were required under Govern- 
ment operation. 

The second reason is that already many of the employees of 
the railroads while in private hands have been discharged, 
others, no doubt, will be by the Director General, and the longer 
the railroads stay in Government hands the more of these em- 
ployees will be discharged, and the more the organization of 
the railroads will be disorganized and disrupted. 

The railroad tracks, locomotives. cars, buildings, and real 
estate are not the only valuable possessions of the railroads, 
Almost as valuable are the skilled, trained, and organized forces 
of employees that make up the operating organizations of the 
various lines. At the best that can be done the railroads are 
going to suffer a great loss as a result of the partial disruption 
of these organizations, and, as I have said, the longer the Gov- 
ernment operation continues the greater will this loss be. 

For the above reasons I hope that when the time comes to 
amend the bill which we have before us the House will adopt 
the view of the minority report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and will reduce the time when the Gov- 
ernment may maintain its control of these great properties from 
two years to one, or, preferably, to six months, after the close 
of the present conflict. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, as I have only 10 minutes, I 
desire not to be interrupted. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill attempts to provide for the 
control and operation of the railroad systems of this country 
by the President for a period not exceeding two years after the 
close of the present war and to fix a compensation to be paid 
to the owners of these railroad systems—to fix rates and wages. 
und to appropriate the sum of $500,000,000 to inaugurate such 
operation. 
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At the present time these railroad systems have been taken 
over and are under the control of the President by virtue of the 
act of Congress approved August 29. 1916, which says: 


The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to tuke possession and assume control of ns age or systems 


of transportation, or ane part thereof, and to util the same to the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation ef troops, war material, and equipment, or for 
such other purposes connected with the emergency as may needful: or 
desirable. 

It will be noted that the bill under consideration is not limited 
to the control of the railroads, but extends to the operation of 
the same. While it is not directly a bill for Government owner- 
ship of these roads, if enacted into law this legislation will 
necessarily give in the conduct of these great lines of trans- 
portation conflicting authority, uncertainty, and confusion, and 
must result in the demoralization of business and of the railroad 
service. 

The Hearst newspapers, which assume to speak for the ad- 
ministration, claim that the enactment of this bill into law will 
assure Government ownership of public utilities, and Thursday 
in the Senate Senator Lewis, spokesman of the administration, 
said: 


Mr. President, I may shock those who may know me with some 
intimacy when I wish it understood that I view this bill as the beginning 
of the Government ownership of the railroads. More than that, sir, 
from my viewpoint this bill initiates the policy of this Government into 
the ownership not only of the railroads but into that era of the owner- 
ship of the telegraph and the telephone in America, to be followed by 
the ownership or the control of the agencies of fuel, those natural 
agencies—voal ard oil. 

I shall not discuss the question of Government ownership of 
railroads. Last Tuesday in this House the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] made a notable speech against Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. He brought to that discussion 
a wealth of information and research that was very valuable 
to the Congress. By an array of ‘the highest authorities he 
showed conclusively that wherever public ownership of rail- 
roads has been tried the world over it has inevitably resulted 
in complete failure and a return to private ownership. 

This speech appears in the Record of yesterday and should 
be read by everyone who thoughtlessly favors Government own- 
ership. It ought to settle forever the question in the minds of 
those who impartially examine the subject, and I am pleased 
to know that despite the hysterical declamations of a few in 
both Houses of the Congress who favor Government ownership 
and who denounce imaginary plutocrats that the Congress will 
not commit the country at this time to the Government owner- 
ship of railroads. 

When the war is over the question of Government ownership 
will have been settled forever, for I am sure that the future 
operation of the railroads by the Government during the war 
will result in such a failure to better our conditions that we shall 
be only too glad to return these roads to the rightful owners. 

The history of railroad progress in this country reads like a 
romance. In the dark days of 61 the loyal Government under 
Lincoln conducted a mighty war and at the same time built u 
great railroad across the continent. This was followed by the 
extension of railroad lines over the United States, by the grant- 
ing of public lands by Federal systems, by the help of States, by 
the relief from taxation, by the assistance of counties and even 
townships, until our railroad system has grown to be the wonder 
of the world. It is the largest and richest system of any nation, 
while its rates and fares are much less than those of any other 
country in the world. 

In the building up of these great railroad systems it neces- 
sarily followed that many promoters made themselves rich, and 
successful attempts were here and there made to wreck a rail- 
road for the benefit of certain promoters. 

But during the last 10 years much has been accomplished 
to place the railroad systems of the United States upon a sound 
financial basis, to prevent dishonesty in the conduct of the 
roads, and to place the supervision of the State and Nation over 
all these branches, This has been done by the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose duty it is to regu- 
late the fares, charges, and conduct of interstate roads. Also, 
many States have through their legislatures established public- 
utilities commissions, having authority in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the charges and 
supervise the conduct of their railroads until to-day it is almost 
impossible, under these laws and regulations, for a railroad com- 
pany to warer its stock, to issue stock and bonds, to establish 
unjust tells and charges, or dispose of its franchises and prop- 
erty or to encumber the same without the consent of these Fed- 
eral and State commissions, and it is no argument against the 
private ownership and operation of railroads that in the past 
there have been dishonest men in control of these lines of trans- 
portation. The great railroad heads to-day are men of ability 


- 


and honor; their efficiency and fitness are vouched for by the 
President of the United States in his address to Congress Janu- 
ary 4 last when he said: 

It was in the true spirit of America, and it was right. that we should 
first try to effect the necessary unification under the voluntary action 
of those who were in charge of the great railway properties; and we 
did try it. The directors of the railways responded to the need 
promptly and generously. The group of rallway executives who were 
charged with the task of actual coordination and general direction 
performed their difficult duties with patriotic zeal and marked ability, 
as was to have been expected, and did, I believe, everything it was 
possible for them to do in the circumstances. If I have taken the 
task out of their hands, it has not been because of any dereliction or 
failure on their part but only because there were some things which 
the Government can do and private management can not. Fe shail 
continue to value most highly the advice and assistance of these 
gentlemen, and I am sure we Il not find them withholding it. 

But it is said by the advoeates of Government ownership that 
at the present time we are in a great world war; that there 
has come a crisis in this Nation in its transportation facilities, 
and that it has become necessary for the President to appoint 
his son-in-law as Director General of the railroad systems for 
the purpose of making more efficient these lines of transpor- 
tation for the purpose of the war. 

It is true that the great railway systems of this country 
have been placed in a position where they were unable to fully 
perform the most efficient work. While the expense of opernt- 
ing railroads has increased to an alarming extent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the last three years has 
persistently refused to raise the rates of these transportation 
eompanies. This commission has not had the courage to do 
justice to the railroads. The expenses of these railronds have 
more than doubled. They have been obliged to husband every 
resource to move their trains. Strikes have forced them to 
raise the pay of their employees, while freight rates have 
remained practically the same. Of necessity they have been 
obliged to abandon many crippled freight ears because they 
have been unable from their returns to give the needed repairs, 
and during the past year there has been thereby a loss to these 
roads of 57,000 freight ears. 

The Detroit Free Press of January 18 last expressed this 
thought in an article, in which it said: 

While production of coal in the United States, notwithstanding the 
shortage of men, has been incre „ due to the use of mining machines 
and other labor-saving devices, there is considerably more coal con- 
sumed than formerly, due to the increased consumption of munition- 
plants and manufa g establishments, the increased use of coal 
on ships, and at the training camps. mw this connection there is 
naturally more coal being burned, due to the severity of the winter. 

At many mines there is a shortage of railroad cars, due to the fact 
that the railroads have not sufficient equipment to handle the enor- 
mous volume of business now thrust m them. The policy of the 
Government has been one of strangulation toward the railroads for 
many years. Railroad credit bas been destroyed and bonds and stocks 
could not be sold in order to purchase more equipment. 

Yet, in spite of all these handicaps and unjust treatment 
of the railroads by the Government, we find that during last 
year these great railroad systems increased their traffic by 
135,000,000,000 tons. This is not a failure of transportation, 
as has been charged, but a wonderful success. , 

It was not necessary that the President should take charge 
of the operation of these railroad systems at the present time 
or ask for the enactment of this bill. Had the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission given the necessary assistance by an increase 
in rates those who use the railroads would pay the charges and 
this extra income would keep up this rolling stock and make 
the roads efficient. 

The President under his war powers, which he has now by 
law, could have directed the transfer and preference of any 
freight necessary for the conduct of the war. As it is now con- 
templated by this legislation, the Rresident shall go further 
and not only raise the rates on these lines, which he has already 
done, but raise the wages of railroad employees. This bill will 
place in the hands of the President $500,000,000 to be spent as 
he directs, which money must be paid by taxes on all the peo- 
ple, even on those who do not use the railroads. 

The Detroit Free Press, above mentioned, in the same article 
from which I have quoted, further says: 

During the summer of 1917 n pers throughout the country came 
out with flaring headlines nivale people not to buy coal, stating that 
the price would be less later in the go These statements were ex- 
ceedingly misleading, and instead of the dealers throughout the country 
buying coal and beginning to store July 1, as has usually been the 
custom they re and did not begin to lay in their winter's 
supply until the middle of October. 

n other words, the purchasing of winter fuel was postponed until at 
least three months and a half er the ordinary time when dealers be- 
gin to lay in stock. 

Thus we find that it was not the fault of the railroads that 
during this present winter traffic has been congested and coal 
could not be more promptly delivered to distant sections: of the 
eountry from the mines. 


1918. 


The individual had been soothed by the Government into a 
delusion that the Food and Fuel Commissions would lower to 
him the price of coal if he would only wait and be patient, and 
he waited. The coal dealer had been convinced by the Govern- 
ment that if he stored coal it would be commandeered and taken 
from him, and he could see nothing in the business, and thereby 
did not order from the mines. So a situation had been forced 
upon the people which was not the fault of the railroads and 
has not been remedied by “.workless” and “ heatless“ days, 

This bill will doubtless pass, giving to the President and his 
son-in-law supreme authority over these great lines of trans- 
portation, To my mind this means endless trouble and disaster 
to the business of the country. The Washington Times. the 
home orjan of the administration, one of the Hearst progeny, 
Says that there is to be a reorganization under McAdoo of the 
directors, managers, und officials of all these lines, Men who 
have spent their lives in this work and have come up from the 
section man and brakeman to president and general manager 
will find themselves displaced by place hunters, politicians, and 
officeholders, who know nothing about railroading and who care 
less, satisfied and contented to occupy an office and draw fat sal- 
aries from the Government while the people make large appro- 
priations to take care of the deficits that are sure to come. 

The late issue of the Railway Age says editorially: 

“LEST WE FORGET,” 

Almost exactly 12 years ago one of the wisest and farthest-secing 
Americans that ever need made a prediction. The prophet was James 
J. Hil. The prophecy was that continuance of the policy of railroad 
regulation then being adopted by the State and National Governments 
would bring national disaster. 

The policy was continued. The propheey has been fulfilled. The 
disaster has come, It has come in the midst of the Nation's participa- 
tion 'n the greatest of all wars. The Government last week ordered 
the Industries of the busiest and most populous part of the United 
States shut down for five days. It has made each Monday in the same 
territory an enforced holiday for 10 weeks. 

Those revponatiite for the order say it was necessary because the 
railways could not haul all the coal that the mines could produce and 
other industries could consume—that this was the only way to relieve 
the transportation congestion and increase the movement of fuel. 

This is but a partial explanation. Last summer the Government cre- 
ated a Fuel Administration and put at its head a college professor, who 
knows little about fuel and less about administration, e great need 
of the country as regards fuel was a vast increase in production. No 
possible amount of conservation would make the supply sufficient. To 
get the needed increase of production the prompt adoption of large con- 
structive measures was essential. Prices must be so fixed as to encour- 
age the operation of mines which under ordinary conditions would be 
unprofitable. Production must be raised and kept to the very maximum 
possible during the summer and fall months When transportation con- 
ditions were favorable. It was desirable to divide the country into zones, 
as was long ago done in England, so that coal would be consumed. near 
Se 5 A1. produced and cross hauling and waste of transportation be 
eliminated. 

The large constructive measures needed were not adopted. Instead of 
cooperating with the railways us was necessary, the Fuel Administration 
spent its energies in“ passing the buck™ to them. With a Fuel Admin- 
istration which knew anything about the fuel business, there would have 
been a larger amount of coal produced and transported. 

The rest of the explanation of the existing situation is that James J. 
Hill's prediction has been fulfilled. For 12 years the State and Na- 
tional vernments have followed a policy of regulation intended to com- 
pel unrestricted competition between railroads and to reduce their net 
return to the lowest basis which the courts would not hold confiscatory. 
In consequence, while the productive capacity of our industries hag 
been rapidly increasing, the expansion of the facilites of our railways 
has been 3 decreusin The final outcome was clear to every in- 
telligent and sane railroad man or business man. It was as certain 
that under this policy the railways In time would become unable to 
handle all the country’s commerce as that the law of gravitation would 
continue to operate or the sun to rise in the morning and set in the 
evening. 

This Nation is now passing through its supreme crisis. The 
voice of the political demagogue appeals to the elements of un- 
rest and the logic of the mob, The wild socialism that has de- 
stroyed unhappy Russia attempts here in America to clothe in 
darkness the lighthouse of the Constitution and by the false 
fires of Government ownership to lure on the rocks and the 
breakers of socialism the ship of state that these wreckers may 
share in the plunder and spoils. 

In this hour of destiny the Congress of the United States 
should stand like a mountain wall against the delegation of 
unlimited power to any one man. We should also have the 
political courage to defy the unthinking and frenzied mob, so 
that at the end of this terrible war we shall return again te our 
old-time prosperity and to “a Government of laws and not of 

* 


men. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Watpow], [Applause.] 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, every phase of the subject mat- 
ter under consideration has been so completely and exhanstively 
discussed by Members who have preceded me that I deem it 
unnecessary to attempt. in the few moments I have at my dis- 
posal, to discuss this bill except in a general way. Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow colleagues, this werld is passing through a period 
of change, mutations follow in rapid succession. Things are hap- 
pening to-day with a suddenness and passing on with such veloc- 
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ity many of the people of this Nation can only stand and wonder 
What is coming next; we have altered our relations and changed 
our attitude to the nations of the world, and we have undertaken 
to reverse every process of thought and action, every rule, estab- 
lished by business, capital, and labor under which our national 
life has developed into the rich and mighty among the nations 
of the world, and we are attempting to change the natural 
law of supply and demand and to regulate and control the 
habits of human beings by acts of legislation, 

I have infinite faith in the patriotism of the American people, 
and as their Representative in Congress I intend to support 
any legislation necessary, no matter how radical in character, 
to assist in winning this war, and will in the future, as in the 
past, support many measures and grant unlimited and unheard 
of powers to our President to enable him to act unhampered 
at all times in its prosecution to a successful end. It should 
be superfluous for me to state that 90 per cent of the legislation 
I have voted for during this Congress would not have had my 
support under normal conditions. 

The importance and gravity of this legislation are second only 
in importance to our declaration of war and our selective-con- 
scription act. In it we assume the property rights of the rail- 
roads, estimated at $18,000,000,000. We also assume the lability 
of compensating the owners for the use of their property, which 
amounts to about $1,000,000,000 a year, if we compare an average 
of their earnings for the past three years, as contemplated by 
this bill. We also assume the responsibility for the personal 
welfare of almost 2,000,000 railroad employees and their families. 

Mr. Chairman, when the President assumed control and took 
possession of the railroads he was taking private property, and 
this Congress and Nation is ready to pay for the use thereof; the 
question that remains is one of fair and just remuneration and 
what means or method can be best devised to secure this result. 

The President took possession of the railway systems of the 
country under the act of August 29, 1916. This act limits his 
possession to. the duration of the war, when, unless we other- 
wise provide, the control of these systems will automatically be 
restored to their owners, Legislation now being enacted should, 
in my judgment, confine itself to this emergency, therefore that 
section of the bill designed to extend Government control to 
12 months after the war should, in my judgment, be adopted, 
for it is in harmony with the general purpose of the bill. 

Another feature of this bill, to which I will briefly refer, 
relates to rates of transportation. We have the right or au- 
thority to give to the President or any other individual or official 
the power to initiate rates. I should hesitate before voting to 
place such a power in other than the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where it has rested for years, but for the 
fact that the railway systems are now under a new management 
and will be for the period of the war, and I intend to hold the 
President responsible for the operations of our railroads, the 
personal welfare of our 2.000,000 railroad employees and their 
families, and the $500,000,000 we have appropriated in this 
bill. I expect the President to use his own judgment in the 
matter of new equipment, in increasing the wages of the railroad 
employees, and in perfecting the railroad system to such a degree 
of efficiency that congestion of freight, such as we have had in 
the past six months, and a repetition of fuelless days for our 
factories and homes and fuelless ships loaded with supplies for 
our Army and our allies will be impossible; and holding the 
President personally responsible for the successful operation 
of and for all the expense incurred by the railroads, I am not 
going to grant to the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
and the power to initiate rates for securing the money to pay for 
expenditures that they have not incurred. The President being 
responsible for the management of the railway systems is 
entitled to devise ways and means of obtaining revenue for their 
maintenance. I believe, however, that Congress should insist 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission continue to perform 
all of its former functions—except those to initiate rates—and 
particularly to continue to perform those with reference to the 
many safety-appliance acts so necessary to the safety of life and 
limb of the railroad employee and the general public. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time the President took possession of the 
railroads it was apparent to everyone who was at all familiar 
with the real condition of affairs that the military operations of 
the Government were being seriously hampered. Troops, sup- 
plies, and munitions of all kinds were being delayed both in 
transit and upon their arrival at the place of destination. It 
was also apparent that the congestion of freight of all kinds 
was increasing day by day and some radical step was neces- 
sary if we were going to have an eflicient dependable system 
of transportation, 

I have heard much comment relative to the congestion of our 
great railroad systems, and I believe this breakdown should not 
and can not be credited to any single circumstance or any indi- 
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vidual fault of any individual railroad or their system. Many 
things must be taken into consideration when seeking for the 
cause of this unfortunate event. In the first place, we have the 
unprecedented business activities of this war confined almost en- 
tirely to one section of this country. In fact, the New Eng- 
land States, the State of New York, and the State of Pennsyl- 
vanig have seen many of their towns grow into cities within 
the period of a few weeks. This vast increase in transporta- 
tion, made necessary by virtue of the largely expanded muni- 
tion manufactories, steel plants, shipyards, garment mauu- 
factories, and so forth, and the added burden of carrying fuel, 
feed, and the other necessities of life to the many new inhabit- 
ants in that section has been a handicap which the railroads 
were struggling to overcome two years ago, and it was natural, I 
suppose, to place over 80 per cent of our war contracts with 
the large manufacturers of our Eastern States and quite 
natural for those manufacturers to increase the size of their 
plant in their old location rather than seek new sites in some 
other section of the country, but I believe time and money 
would have been saved if a larger percentage of our war contracts 
were given to the manufacturers of the Middle West er if the 
manufacturers in the eastern section of our country had utilized 
the manufacturing establishments in the Middle West, thereby 
spreading our war activities and permitting the machinists, the 
molders, and the men of the building trades to remain in their 
old homes, working in their old factories, thereby saving expense, 
time, and material necessary for the building of new homes and 
new factories; and last, but not least, segregating for transpor- 
tation our millions of tons of finished war products to the sea- 
ports. It is a question in my mind if the railroads, although 
under Government control and a cooperative system of opera- 
tion, will be able to handle efficiently the millions of tons of raw 
material and finished product that will have to be transported 
to and away from the New England section of the country. It 
may be more advantageous, even at this late day, to utilize the 
manufacturing establishments in the Middle West than to erect 
thousands of new homes in the New England States, and if my 
suggestion is acted upon I believe we will find it to be a per- 
manent remedy for the freight congestion of that section of the 
country. No human being can do more than estimate the in- 
creased tonnage of all commodities to and from New England 
during the past year, but the increase in fuel alone that the 
railroads transported was 2,817,000 tons, and this coal was 
used in furnaces that were working night and dax turning out 
munitions of all kinds. The experience of my people in the city 
of Buffalo and the county of Erie with fuel, or, rather, the lack 
of fuel, during the past few months has led me to try and sug- 
gest something that will prevent a repetition of those fuelless 
workdays. Another cause that assisted this congestion was the 
deplorable lack of sufficient storage or freight-house facilities at 
our manufacturing points, our ports, or any place between the 
points of departure and the destination of our immense tonnage 
of freight. 

The men of this Congress can not realize what two and one- 
half million tons of freight for our allies and our own Army 
laying in the open upon the commons and docks of the city of 
New York represent in cost of human life to the cause of the 
allies. I hope the powers granted in section 6 of this act will be 
immediately taken advantage of. Our Barge Canal in the State 
of New York can and should be utilized at once. Thousands of 
tons of coal, wheat, lumber, steel, and so forth, can be trans- 
ported upon its waters. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent a constituency of 
over 200,000 people; one-fifth, or about 40,000 of them, are em- 
ployed by or identified with the railroads of this country, and 
I think the most important part in securing efficiency for the 
railroads is to have a contented body of satisfied employees; 
and I believe this is the proper time and place for me to brand 
us a malicious falsehood the story that is being circulated that 
the railroad employees are assisting in every way possible toward 
a complete breakdown of our railroad system, I know that the 
cost of living has advanced so rapidly during the past few years 
that it has been impossible for many of the really efficient and 
capable men—some of whom have large families to provide for— 
to remain in the service of the railroads; and I have talked 
with hundreds of railroad men from my district, and they are 
going to remain in the employ of the railroads as long as they 
can eke out an existence for themselves and their families if 
it will help to win the war. Mr. Chairman, I am personally ac- 
quainted with hundreds of men who are receiving less than $3 
a day, when they could double their income by seeking employ- 
ment in some factory; and they are really depriving themselves 
and their families of the real necessities of life so as to be able 
to assist their Government in a position in which they are most 
competent to fill, and the Government should at the earliest pos- 


sible moment grant a substantial increase in wages to all of 
the men employed in any department of the railroad, I hope 
the committee appointed by the Director General that has that 
subject matter under consideration will be able to make a re- 
port in the very near future, and that report should grant.an 
immediate, just, and substantial increase in wage for the rail- 
road employees. Mr. Chairman, under normal conditions I 
doubt if I would be in favor of the radical legislation contem- 
plated in this bill, but I believe the Members of Congress are 
personally responsible for the welfare of our boys across the 
sea, and I am ready to go to the very extreme in securing a 
positive line of communication for the transportation of muni- 
tions and supplies of all kinds to them. And I believe the time 
has arriyed for the Government, through action of Congress, to 
assume the responsibility for the personal welfare of the families 
of the 2,000,000 employees of the railroads. And to coordinate 
operation and unify under Government confrol the great rail- 
road systems, at least during the period of the war, is the only 
solution that will solve our present problems. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the Congress, allow me to call 
to your attention this fact: In our urgent deficiency bill we 
appropriated $3,000,000 for the transportation of soldiers. We 
will be able to save considerable bookkeeping and would be 
rendering an act of justice to our soldier boys if they were per- 
mitted to use the railroads gratis when upon Government 
business or when enjoying a furlough to their homes. I hope 
Mr. McAdoo will give this suggestion his serious consideration. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields back 
the remainder of his time. The gentleman has permission to 
extend his remarks under the general order. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes. Does 
the gentleman from Wisconsin desire to use the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
IMr. SNYDER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for seven minutes. ; 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, were I in favor of a deliberate 
and carefully planned movement to curtail efficiency and retard 
the efforts for a satisfactory rearrangement of the transporta- 
tion systems of the country, I would vote to place in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission the sole power to 
regulate railroad rates, so long as those roads are under the 
supervision of the Government. If I desired to place upon the 
people, by direct taxation, the burden of paying for any deficit 
which may and which probably will accrue, not because of the 
management of the roads under Government control, but because 
of the condition surrounding them which affects and disturbs 
not only the business world but the entire population of the 
country, I would be willing to vote for delay and argument. I 
would be satisfied to await the result of that difference of 
opinion as between the active management of the roads and the 
only body which would thus have the power to say whether or 
not the shippers or the people must make good the deficiency. 
If I desired to belittle our Executive and to tie his hands at a 
moment when, perhaps, rapidity of action and quick perception 
might save not only time but embarrassment, I would vote for 
the proposition of dividing responsibility, though I agree that 
divided responsibility is an almost sure antidote for efficiency. 

However, I believe that in times such as these the President 
of the United States must be sustained, and I have heretofore 
shown this belief in my votes on this floor. Further, I believe 
that the President, as the directing power of the railroads, 
stands as the president of every line which has been taken over 
and therefore his orders are to be obeyed and his policies in 
relation to transportation and rates carried out as if that order 
came from a railroad president in the course of the operation 
of his individual line, with power over every factor and policy. 

I have no quarrel with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It has done a great work; it has proved equal to all emergencies 
in normal times. These times are not normal. We can not 
afford to procrastinate or to wait for argument in cases which 
will not admit of delay. We can not afford to saddle any tax 
upon the people which is not necessary, nor can we refuse to give 
them the alternative of not patronizing the men or class of men 
who will ultimately seek to take from the people the added cost 
of transportation should the railroad rates be raised. 

There is no question that should the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be clothed with the power of rate fixing in this 
emergency, it would resolve itself into a judicial tribunal to 
adjust differences and gather information, while the President 
would be compelled to await that action in the face of a situa- 
tion urgent and imperative. During this interim the shipper 
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would be favored and that favor would necessarily, without 
alternative, be paid for from the pockets of the people. 

We have now conferred upon the President the power to raise 
wages, to increase the facilities and the upkeep of the roads; 
given him the responsibility of guaranteeing the roads a vast 
income, such as they have been making in the prior war years, 
and shall we now seek to take from him the only possibility he 
has to carry out these guaranties. except the possibility and 
probability of handling and operating the roads on a more 
efficient basis, thereby increasing their earnings sufficiently to 
make it unnecessary to raise the rates? Being the representa- 
tive of the people, the President will have no incentive to do 
anything save to operate the roads in the interest of all the 
people, his sole thought being to so manage them as to bring 
about a successful conclusion of the war at the earliest possible 
moment. ; 

Some time ago my judgment and experience showed me that 
the manufaeturing interests and businesses of the country 
were outstripping and going ahead of our railroad facilities. I 
thought I could see the situation approaching us which has 
finally developed. A few weeks ago on this floor I made the 
statement that the railroads had fallen down. I further stated 
that the Garfield order was a fatal error. I believe to-day 
almost everyone agrees with this statement, and it is well known 
by shippers the country over that the same embargoes exist 
to-day that existed on the day that the Garfield order was pro- 
mulgated. This is borne out in the papers this morning by Mr. 
Hoover. Cereal exports to-the allies, he says. will be 43.000.000 
bushels short by the end of February. The meat shipments are 
also short and far below the amounts promised. The corn crop is 
in danger because of lack of transportation; potatoes are spoil- 
ing in the producers’ hands, and n menacing situation in all food- 
stuffs is before us, only because the railroads have fallen down. 

Are we now to add to these difficulties by dividing the respon- 
sibility and take power from the Chief Executive, who has the 
matter in his hands, because of a sentimental or an individual 
business reason? 

I am frank to say I believe the rates will be increased, whether 
hy the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the President. 
I believe, too. that the President should be unhampered in his 
control and upheld in his efforts. the sincerity of which no one 
questions, to carry forward in unison the mighty and necessary 
volume of business the war has put upon us. in order that victory 
may not be unnecessarily delayed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President, having in time of war taken 
over the possession, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal 
control) of certain railroads and systems of transportation (called 
herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee 
io any such carrier making operating returns to the Interstate Com- 
mercé Commission, that paces y the period of such Federal control it 
shall receive as just compensation not exceeding an annual sum (herein 
called standard return) payable from time to time in reasonable in- 
stallments, for each vear and pro rata for any fractional year of such 
Federa! control, equivalent as nearly as may be to its average annual 
railway operating Income (including: therein such income of lines ac- 
quired by, leased to, or consolidated with such carrier between July 1, 
1914, and December 31, 1917) for the three years ended June 30. 1917, 
and in addition therete an annual sum payable, Ukewise In reasonable 
installments reckoned at a rate per cent to be fixed by the President 
upon the cost ef any additions or betterments, less retirements or road 
extensions, made during the six months ended December 31, 1917 ; that 
any railway operating income accruing during the period of Federal 
control in excess of such standard return shall remain the property of 
the United States: and that each carrier so apre shall thereby 
become subject to alı the provisions of this act. In the computation of 
such income, debits and credits arising from the accounts called in the 
monthly reports to the Interstate mmerce Commission 5 
rents and joint facility rents shall be included. The standard return 
and the cost of such additidus, betterments, or road extensions are to be 
ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission from the reports, 
books, and other pertinent data of such carrier and certified by it te 
the President. Its certificate shall, for the purpose of such a ment, 
be taken as conclusive of the amount of such average annual railway 
operating income ard of such cost. 

Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes under the 
act of October 3, 1917, or acts n addition thereto or in amendment 
thereof. commonly called war tyes, assessed fer the period of Federal 
control beginning Japvary 1, 1918, or any part of such period, shall 
be paid by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall be charged against 
or deducted from the standard return: that other taxes assessed under 
Federal or any other ernmental authority for the period of Federal 
control or any part thereof, either on the property used under such 
Federal control or on the right to operate as a carrier, or on the revennes 
or any part thereof derived from operation (not including, however, 
assessments for public improvements or taxes assessed on property under 
construction, and chargeable under the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to inyestment in road and equipment). shall be 
pata out of revenues derived from railway operations while under 

ſederal control; that all taxes assessed under Federal or any other 
governmental authority for the period pricr to January 1, 1918, when- 
ever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier ont of its own 
funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the standard return. 
Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and appropriate 


provisions for the maintenance, repair, renewals, and depreciation of 
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the property, for the creation of any reserves: or reserve funds found 
in tion therewith, and for such accounting: 3 
e end o 


payments, both during and at 
te in order that the 8 of euch 

in substantially as repair and in; 
ent as it was in at the ning of 
eductions 


Justments of charges and 
‘ederal control, as may be 
carrier 


given to the amounts e ded or 
tenanee, repairs, aa ig and depreciation during the three years 
ended June 30, 1917, to the condition of the property at the beginni 
and at the end of Federal control and to any other pertinent facts a 
circumstances 

The President is further authorized in such agreement to make all 
other reasonable provisions not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act or of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June Bo. 1917, and for other 
purposes,” appreved August 29, 1916, that he may deem necessary or 
proper for such Federal control or for the determination of the mutual 
rights and obligations of the parties to the agreement arising from or 
out of such Federal control. 

If the President shall find that the condition of any carrier was 
during all or a substantial portion of the period of three years ended 
June 30, 1917, beeause of nonoperation, receivership, or any undevel- 
oped or abnorma: conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis of 
earnings hereinabove provided for plainly equitable as a fair measure 
of ps compensation, then the ident may make with the carrier 
such agreement for such amount as just compensation as under the 
circumstances of the particular case he find just. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this bill being read by paragraphs or 
by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. By sections. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will- report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Amend section 1 by adding thereto, 
page 5, line 19, the following: 

Provided further, That every railroad not under control or operated 
by another carries company and which has heretofore competed fer 
traffic with a railread or railronds of which the President has taken 

jon, use, and controli shall be held and considered as within 
Pederal control as berein defined, and shall be entitled to the benefit 
of all the provisions of this act.“ 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think this might be made a 
separate paragraph and the words “Provided further” might 
be stricken out. I Will ask for that later. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce believed 
that some consideration should be given to the short-line car- 
riers. We were persuaded, as a result of two days of testi- 
mony by the representatives of such carriers, that some pro- 
tection should be given to them during the period of Federal 
control. Therefore we inserted paragraph 9 of the bill, which 
gives them this degree of protection, namely. that their routing 
instructions and thelr traffic arrangements shall continue to be 
recognized during the period of Federal control, subject, however, 
to the superior rights of the Government in the shipment of war 
supplies and materials. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. SNOOK. Is this the same amendment as that. adopted 
by the Senate? $ 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; identically.. And the compensation which 
the Government is to make to the short-line carrier because of 
routing war materials and supplies is provided by the Govern- 
ment, so far as possible, distributing to these short-line carriers 
so much of unrouted freight as possible. 

After more careful consideration of our Heuse bill section 
9, I have come to the conclusion that it does not give any 
substantial relief to the short-line carriers, and that if we 
would do exact justice to them we should put them in the same 
position as trunk-line carriers. 

It is stated in the newspapers that 

With the approval of President Wilson the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration is about to interest itself in street railway, light and heat, and 
power Say feet throughout the country, whose fimances may be 
threatened by mounting costs of operation. Where it appears neces- 
sary increase in fares or rates may be suggested. 

It is essential that these utilities should be maintained at their maxi- 
mum efficiency and that everything reasonabiy possible should be donc 
with that e in view. 

If it is intended that the Federal Government shall interest 
itself in all these public utilities, street cars, gus companies, 
and electric light companies, in order to stabilize the financial 
standing thereof, is it not equally necessary that he should alse 
stabilize the financial standing of the short-line carriers? They 
can not operate under war control with the powers exerciser! 
by the Director General and live, because the Director General 
claims the right ef routing the freight, and if he routes the 
freight, the short-line carrier, being deprived of its freight, can 
not for the action of the Government of the United States, by 
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must live upon the traffic it receives from the trunk line or 
the traflic it ships out on its own line to the trunk-line carrier, 
und on that account our provision of section 9 will not be a suffi- 
cient safeguard to these small carriers. They would doubtless 
live as they have lived heretofore had it not been for the war 
emergency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his testimony before our 
committee, when he was asked whether he would take over the 
short-line carriers, said that he did not wish to take cripples 
any more than the War Department would enlist cripples for 
the conduct of the war. By “ cripples ” he meant that many of 
these short-line carriers were in financial straits or not paying 
dividends. But I wish to call attention to this pertinent fact: 
We would not make the short-line carrier a cripple if it were 
not, for the action of the Government of the United States, by 
reason of routing the freight over the trunk-line carriers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I wanted to ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch] is recognized for four minutes more. Does he yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. In the consideration of this short-line ques- 
tion two things have been in my mind all the time, and two 
fears have come up with reference to it. One has been that 
if we take all of the short lines of the country it would probably 
make a charge upon us that would be staggering. The other 
has been that if we did not take them it would mean practical 
murder to them. Now, some Senator told me that an argument 
was made at the other end of the Capitol yesterday in which 
it was claimed that the short lines, taken all in all—not the 
little logging roads and things of that kind that in all proba- 
bility would not be taken under the gentleman’s amendment— 
were as self-sustaining and probably more so than the trunk 
lines. Does the gentleman have any facts on that, or any 
opinion as to that? 

Mr. ESCH. If they are taken over they will be in no worse 
concition than they were prior to the taking over. So it would 
not be a burden on the Treasury of the United States. The fact 
is that we are putting them in a worse state than they were 
before war control began, and they are put in that condition 
through no cause of their own, but because of the exigencies of 
war. But I wish to say this, that if we are to stabilize the 
securities of carriers, we may well look to the stabilizing of the 
securities of the short lines, covering 30,000 miles in length, 
with $1,200,000,000 of capitalization and $800,000,000 bonds out- 
standing. Unless we stabilize them, their securities will depre- 
ciate in the market, and if they do we might have some bank- 
ruptcies and some receiverships, all of which would still further 
embarrass the credit of the Government. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That has been my idea, about what would 
probably be the fate of the short lines if something more was 
not done to them than we have done by section 9 in this bill. 

Mr. ESCH. Is the gentleman convinced 

Mr. RAYBURN. But what I wanted the gentleman’s opinion 
on, and the facts in his possession if any, was as to what are we 
going to do for the short lines except take them over if his 
amendment is adopted? Are we going to insure them something, 
or do we intend to take them over and insure them only what 
they have been getting? 

Mr. ESCH. I think that would be entirely within the discre- 
tion of the President under the agreement provided in section 1. 

Mr, LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman with ref- 
- erence to the form in which the amendment is phrased. We 
have taken over the railroads under the war power declared by 
Congress; and does not the gentleman think it necessary to 
express that same purpose in this amendment? As the amend- 
ment now reads, the only purpose in taking them over is not to 
earry on the war but because they are competing with railroads 
that the Government has taken over; and I suggest to the gentle- 
man that if he would consent to an amendment declaring that 
these roads are necessary for the prosecution of the war, it 
would bring these too within the war power. 


Mr. ESCH. I certainly know that that is our intent. I had 
supposed, however, that putting this amendment at the close of 
section 1, it would be interpreted in the light of what is stated 
within section 1. However, if my colleague thinks that his sug- 
gestion would clarify and perfect the amendment, I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will offer such an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Before the gentleman offers that, 
will he let me ask him one question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want the gentleman to enlarge 
on that phase of his amendment where it refers to the short 
lines as competing lines, and to define the limitation of the 
word “ competing,” as to how many that would perhaps take in. 

Mr. ESCH. No doubt the short-line roads must be competing 
roads under the interpretation of my amendment; and if the 
Federal Government assumes the supreme right and power of 
routing freight, it practically takes from them the power of 
competition, because they will not get the freight. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman understand 
that the short lines that are to be taken over under his amend- 
ment are practically all considered as competing lines 2. 

Mr. ESCH. Practically so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. So that they would not be ex- 
5 some executive order stating that they were not com- 
peting? 

Mr. ESCH. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr. FRENCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. Is “competing line” so defined that it will 
not admit of some interpretation or construction that would 
rule out a good many lines that we are seeking now to relieve 
by the amendment? 

Mr. ESCH. I think those words are well defined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and that that is a well-under- 
stood expression, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. ESCH. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire if a short-line 
railroad such as I have in mind, that is simply a feeder to an- 
other line, would be included in this amendment? 

Mr. ESCH. Is it an independent line? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is owned separately and operated 
entirely separately. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; it would be included. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentie- 
man from Wisconsin a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended two minutes, in order to enable him to answer an in- 
quiry that I desire to propound to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wisconsin be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will ask the gentleman, my colleague 
on the committee, whether or not the section in the bill known 
as section 9, dealing with these short-line carriers, was not pre- 
pared and submitted to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce as being satisfactory to the short-line carriers? 

Mr. ESCH, I do not know the origin of section 9. I only 
know that some very distinguished Members of the House pre- 
sented it to the committee, and the committee indorsed it un- 
derstanding that some of the short-line carriers approved of it. 
But since that date we have been getting communications from 
short lines throughout the United States to the effect that it 
would not meet their situation. So I have felt that we can well 
afford to incorporate the short-line roads in the general system. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My own memory was that a committee of 
the short lines drafted this amendment, and that it was sub- 
mitted to the distinguished gentlemen whom you mention, as 
well as to our committee, as satisfactory to them. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not know that; but I do know this, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the hearings the representative of the short- 
line roads, Mr. Robinson, offered a proposed amendment to the 
effect that the Federal Government should guarantee the in- 
debtedness of the short-line carriers; but that did not meet with 
the approval of the committee. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 
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Mr. NORTON. I will say that I know from talking with sev- 
eral owners of short-line railroads that section 9 does not meet 
with their needs or demands at all. There is nothing in section 9 
that would make certain that the Government would take over 
the short lines. Section 9 provides that the Government may 
send additional freight over these lines to compensate them for 
that which might be taken from them and sent over more direct 
lines in case of need, but in case the short line runs into a sec- 
tion of the country where the Government does not use the other 
lines at all in general transportation there is no provision for 
taking over the short line, and it may be injured very much by 
taking over the other lines by the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
recognition? 

Mr. SIMS. I did, but I want to wait until the arguments have 
been developed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does anyone desire to speak in opposition 
to the amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. In opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire some time, but I do not care to use 
it just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no Member desires time in opposition, 
the Chair will recognize some other Member. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will take the time 
now. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will not be agreed 
to. I do not know whether I can in five minutes’ time give the 
reasons why it ought not to be adopted, but in the first place 
the President took over these railroads by reason of the act of 
August 29, 1916, which gave him discretion as to taking over 
certain systems of transportation or any part thereof. That 
law left it in his discretion to determine whether all the roads 
were needed for Government purposes, and the presumption is 
that they were taken over to aid the Government in winning the 
war. 

Now, whether he has taken them all over or a part of them 
only is a question of fact. Whether he has taken over some 
that will not be needed and will turn them back to the owners, 
as provided in the bill, and also in the bill adopted by the Sen- 
ate, is left to his discretion until the ist of July. He is given 
that much time to determine whether any railroad system and 
how many are needed by the Government for war purposes. 

Mr. QUIN. Is it not apparent that the Director General of 
Railroads will not take these short lines over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not know whether it is apparent or not, 
but if they are not needed by the Government of the United 
States they ought not to be taken over, and Congress ought not 
to force the President to take over the short lines or any other 
railroad not needed by the Government to carry on the war. 
The representatives of the short lines came before the com- 
mittee; they came rather in opposition to being taken over, 
though willing to be taken if necessary. They thought they 
had been taken over and they were opposed to the terms upon 
which they thought they were taken over. 

Mr. DILLON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the short-line people were before the committee opposed to being 
taken over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They thought when they came here that they 
had been taken over, and they came to protest against the terms 
of the bill or the compensation that they were to have if taken 
over. 

Mr. DILLON. As a matter of fact, were they not in favor of 
being taken over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think after they found that they were 
not taken over they immediately concluded that they wanted to 
be taken over. But, be that as it may, it is an unwise policy 
to load the Treasury with the burden of taking over a lot of 
short-line railroads that will not be needed by the Government 
in the transportation of war material or in the conduct of the 
war. 

I have in view a little short-line railroad of 12 miles in length. 
There is no use that it could be put to in the conduct of this war, 
and yet under the terms of the gentleman's amendment the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to take it over, and if it does not come 
within the terms of section 1 it can go into the Court of Claims 
and set up a claim for compensation. It seems to me that we 
ought not to compel the President to take over some insignificant 
railroad that wants to be taken over because we have provided 
a method of compensating them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 
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Mr. LENROOT. Is the gentleman in favor of the provision 
that authorizes the President to purchase securities of rail- 
roads? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that the purchase 
of securities is necessary to the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may not be necessary now, but it may be- 
come necessary when the railroads attempt to compete with the 
Government in the money markets of the world. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is it the gentleman’s judgment that many 
financial institutions in certain parts of the country are carry- 
ing the securities of many of these short-line roads? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know in what proportion, but I 
presume that some financial institutions are carrying securities 
of these lines. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Am I not right in stating that the evidence 
before the committee was largely to the effect that a majority 
of the short lines had securities pledged to the banks in their 
district? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is true, and equally true that a great num- 
ber of short lines, from a business standpoint, ought never to 
have been constructed. They were constructed to reach out 
into sections of the country where it was hoped that they would 
be money-making institutions, but they were not. These will 
be taken over under the gentleman’s amendment the same us 
those that have been more prosperous. There are many institu- 
tions going to be affected by the war that the Government can 
not take over or guarantee because they may be affected in 
some disadvantageous way by the operation of the trunk-line 
railroads or as a result of the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I want to ask the gentleman if in his judg- 
ment it would not be a great calamity to have a large number 
of institutions embarrassed by virtue of the omission to take 
over these roads? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before we go any further, I want 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc] if we can not 
agree on some time to debate this amendment, which is entirely 
new both to the committee and the House, and that the time 
be divided equally. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to make such an 
arrangement. I have requests now for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, I ask unanimous consent that further de- 
bate on this amendment and all amendments to the amendment 
shall be concluded in one hour, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to control one-half of it and I to control one-half. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Scar]; who desires to be 
heard? 

Mr. SIMS. On this amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. It is according to whether he favors it or is 
against it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He desires to offer a letter that he received 
from a railroad man and he would like to have time to insert 
it at this time. ’ 

Mr. SIMS. If he is for the amendment he can get time from 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a suggestion. 
I have no objection now to proceeding for an hour with the 
consideration of this amendment or such amendments as may 
be offered to it, and then at the end of the hour, if it seems to 
be that the question has been fairly discussed, debate could be 
closed. I suggest to the gentleman that he let it run along for 
an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto shall close in one hour, one-half of that 
time to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. Is there objection? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that we make it an hour and 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well, I accept that amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest again to the gentle- 
man now that he proposes an hour and twenty minutes, that this 
question has not received much consideration by the tender- 
feet—neither has the bill; and by the tenderfeet I do not mean 
the white-button mandarins, with great respect to the gentle- 
man and his committee who have reported this bill; but there 
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are 420 of us here who are not on that committee. The reason 
I ask the gentleman to extend the time is this: If it be true 
that a billion of dollars plus is invested in these short-line roads, 
and if they are taken, the presumption is that in whole or in 
part they will be thrown into the scrap. If the Government 
takes over the reads that are not short lines, and thereby throws 
a billion of dollars of property into the serap heap, is it at all 
just that something of compensation should net be made? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentieman is arguing the merits of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not asking the gentleman in respect to 
the merits of the proposition, but suggesting to him its impor- 
tance. I hope he will let it run along for a time. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, an hour and twenty minutes’ time is all that is 
asked for by the leader on that side, and I have consented to 
that. That seems to be fair. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman who is the chairman and the 
leader of the committee on this side can not agree without con- 
sulting the remainder of us. 

Mr. SIMS. I submit the request, and that is all I can do; 
that debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in an hour and twenty minutes, one half to be controlled 
by the gentieman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] and the other 
half by myself. 

Mr. CANNON. And the gentleman declines—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will pardon me, I think it will not be necessary for a limitation 
to be made in the division as to the affirmative and negative. I 
think perhaps there are two or three times as many who desire 
to speak for the amendment as against it, so that if the time be 
divided by the gentleman on this side and on his side I think 
very likely that all who desire to speak upon the question can 
be taken care of. 

Mr. SIMS. I have suggested that the time be divided equally 
between the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and myself, 
to be yielded by us, 

Mr. TOWNER. But the gentleman suggested that it be 
divided in respect to the affirmative and the negative of the 
question, and I suggest that he control the time, granting to 
those upon that side, whatever their position might be upon the 
amendment. and the time here to be granted to those on this 
side that desire to speak, that all might be taken care of. 

Mr. SIMS. But it is more logical to control with respect to 
the affirmative and the negative of a proposition. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree to that, but I think the other would 
save time in this instance. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, my request has been submitted. 
We do not know how many amendments are to be offered to this 
section. Now, after debate has run along upon this amendment 
for half an hour, I am suggesting 1 hour and 20 minutes more 
under this rule, and it seems to me that that is extremely liberal 
for one amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman does not propose to 
give any further opportunity for amendment, I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee that de- 
bate continue for an hour and twenty minutes on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto, one-half to be controlled by himself 
and one-half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in 1 hour and 
20 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. And to that motion I offer an amendment 
striking out “1 hour and 20 minutes” and inserting “2 hours.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
all debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 1 hour and 20 minutes. To that the gentleman from 
Tllinois offers an amendment that all debate close in two hours. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion as 
amended, that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in two hours. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I did not notice whether the gentleman from 
Illinois included in his motion that one-half of the time should 
be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin and the other 
half by myself. 

Nr. CANNON, I think it had better be left with the Chair. 
Evidently the gentleman does not need as much time in oppo- 
sition to this amendment as those who are for the amendment. 


Mr. SIMS. The Chair will recognize the gentlemen alter- 
nately, and then only for five minutes, and certainly the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and myself can serve the membership 
better than the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that one-half of the time be controlled by 
himself and one-half of the time be controlled by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes additional to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. . 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, under the terms of the law 
under which the President took over these roads it was provided 
that he might take possession or assume control of any trans- 
portation system or systems or any part thereof. Now, it does 
not follow, and I do not think the Members of the House ought 
to presume, that merely because a railroad is a short-line rail- 
road that it is not taken over. There are many short-line rail- 
roads that are taken over. There are mang short-line rail- 
roads that will be taken over if they have not been already 
taken. The question that governs the Presilent of the United 
States and which he must consider in determining whether a 
particular line of railroad is taken over is the question within 
the meaning of the act of August 29, 1916, as to whether it is a 
erm of transportation or a part of a system of transporta- 

on. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. With reference to the Government's responsi- 
bility in taking over a short-line railroad the Government will 
have no further obligation than to keep the read in the condition 
it 5 it and hand it back in as good a condition. Is that 
right? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not all. 

Mr. SNTDER. The Government takes no responsibility in 
paying larger earnings to the short-line roads than they are 
now making or were making in the three prewar years? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Government is compelled to take 
over all short lines in fixing compensation, they will be entitled 
either to have a contract with the Government for the period of 
Government control or they will be entitled to go to the Court 
of Claims under the provisions of the bill and establish what 
they are entitled to for the use of the road while the Govern- 
ment has it. F 

Mr. SNYDER. But that could not be more than it was in 
the three prewar years? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could not be more if they come within 
the provision of the standard return and they enter into a con- 
tract with the President based upon the standard return; but 
suppose these short-line railroads have mude no earnings dur- 
ing the period of three years? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose they have no standard return in 
that period. Then they do not come under the standard return, 
but there must be a contract on the basis of the standard re- 
turn or come under special abnormal circumstances that en- 
title them to a more liberal consideration than they would 
have been entitled to under the standard return; and the 
standard return, of course, being averaged on the net oper- 
ating income for the three-year period, and having no net 
operating income on which to base a standard return, they will 
have the right to demand of the Government a special contract 
with them covering the period of Federal control or go to the 
Court of Claims and establish a claim against the Government 
for their use. It may not be necessary to haul more than one 
freight train over one of these short lines te bring it within 
the terms of the bill, and they could either demand a contract 
of the President or go to the Court of Claims to ascertain their 
claim against the Government. 

Mr, SNYDER. After all, I can not see wherein the Presi- 
dent, or whoever would make this contract with the railroads, 
would get any authority from this bill to give the short lines 
more than they are now getting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would give no authority to give more 
than the standard return, but you understand there are many 
of these short lines that have no standard return because they 
have no net operating income curing the three-year period, and 
therefore are put in the class of special, unusual circumstances 
or abnormal conditions that the President must take into con- 
sideration in entering into separate contracts with those rail- 
roads, and which will be extremely unwise with such obligations 
upon the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
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tleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not assume to be an 
expert on the railroad question, neither do I believe I am well 
versed in all the intricacies that are involved in this important 
bill, but I do believe I have a few practical ideas about the 
‘result that will follow if this bill is passed as it now is and 
without this amendment. We propose by this amendment to 
take in short lines as well as long and more important lines. I 
have no doubt that it was important to the Government during 
this war to take the railroads over as has been done as a war 
measure, and as such I am for it. No Member in this House will 
go further than I will go to sustain the President in his efforts 
to win the war. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, BARKLEY] 
says it may not have been necessary for the Government to 
take these short lines for its purposes, but I submit that if the 
Government takes the large and important railway systems of 
this country to the exclusion of the others, that it will have left 
them out in the cold and will, as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] said, simply put them in the scrap heap. There 
are seven of these railroads in my district. I know how very 
important they have been to that section of the State: First, 
they have developed the country. There have been built along 
these lines a number of important and progressive cities, and 
if these railroads are left out of this bill, and they are not taken 
over by the Government with the others at this time, they will 
lose their credit; you will destroy the capital invested in them, 
you will hurt the towns that have been built along these lines, 
you will take from the people adjacent to these roads their 
present mail and transportation facilities or greatly lessen their 
efficiency. 

Some one in this discussion has said the Government did not 
take cripples in the draft, and should not take small crippled 
railroads. The illustration was both unfair and unfortunate 
as an argument. True, the Government did not take the boy 
who was weak and crippled, but it did not add to his infirmities, 
If he had lost one leg, the Government did not cut off the other. 
This proposition is to take large competing railway systems, 
throw the strong arm of the Government around them, but leave 
the small roads to “root, hog, or die,” with the powerful 
support of the Government extended to their competitors. By 
such legislation you will lessen the business of the short roads, 
you will destroy their credit, you will do them an injury that is 
vast and will be irreparable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I have but a moment's time. If I had IT 
would be glad to yield. I will yield if you will give me the 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not got it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know that these railroads have been very 
important to the country, and they have usually been built by 
local capital. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]—I do not 
know whether he is present to-day or not—told me yester- 
day that he knows of one instance where a lady has her all 
invested in stocks or bonds of a short-line railroad. She had 
made arrangements to sell her holdings and believed she was 
going to be able to sell to good advantage; but when this action 
by the Government was taken the contract fell through, and that 
lady now seems likely to be pauperized unless these small rail- 
roads are included in this order or in the benefits of this bill. 

I submit that this Government is too big, it is too mag- 
nanimous, to do an injustice of that sort; that is, to pauperize 
thousands of people in this country by such a discrimination. 
I was impressed with the splendid speech made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT] when he was talking 
about the large interests involved in this proposition—first, he 
said, the millions invested in railroad property; then the 
1,750,000 employees that do the work. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] then reminded him that 
there were 110,000,000 people in the United States also inter- 
ested. We can not say how many, but I doubt not that there 
are thousands of people to-day interested in the stocks and 
bonds of these little short-line railroads, and oftentimes women 
and children in our home communities. I do not care whether 
the Government needs them or not; it can not afford by affirma- 
tive action of this sort to do that which will certainly result 
in great injustice to a large number of the people of this coun- 
try, not only the stockholders but the shippers and citizens along 
these lines. 

This amendment should be passed. You ought to carry out by 
your vote to-day the Democratic and Thomas Jefferson idea of 
“equal rights to all, special privileges to none.“ [Applanse.] I 
submit that this amendment ought to be carried as a matter of 
justice, even if it does not prove to be a good financial invest- 
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ment on the part of the Government. I know of post offices 
in my district that are run at a loss to the Government, and 
I know of rural routes that are so run, but they are conducted 
for the convenience and for the benefit of the people. The 
rights and the interests of the people should-be considered now. 
Is the Government going by this act to nauperize thousands 
of people in this country that have by their courage and enter- 
prise built up and developed our country and towns along these 
lines? I hope not. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to be personal, but 
it is necessary in order to make this statement. I am interested 
in the short-line- railroads, as there are something like 43 in 
North Carolina. After a conference with a number of gentle- 
men who are vice presidents and secretaries and treasurers of 
these short lines, they wanted something done to protect them 
in case this railroad bill passed. They told me they were not 
asking that the Government take them over, though they were 
perfectly willing to be taken over, but their chief concern was 
that if they were not taken over by the President’s order nothing 
should be done that would injure them so as to destroy their 
securities, $800;000,009 of which are outstanding. A number 
of us got together, among them the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr, Krrenr], and we drew the main features of 
this section 9 of the bill, which seemed to be satisfactory to the 
short-line railroad representatives who were here at that time. 

One of them who was present was Mr. Robinson, president of 
the Short Line Roads of the United States, who had just gotten 
out of the hospital after 10 days’ illness, and was in my office. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Bird Robinson, a representative of the Short 
Line Association. 

Mr. WEBB. He struck me as being an intelligent man. I do 
not know where he lives. I read this section 9 to him, and he 
said that it was satisfactory. He realized that they could not 
get all they wanted, and that that was the best they could hope 


‘to do under the circumstances. This section simply takes care 


of them and leaves them in statu quo, as we say, in case the 
President does not take over n short-line road which he con- 
ceives not to be useful to the Government in time of war. 

The main thing the little roads wanted, it seemed to me, was 
that routing instructions over these small roads should not be 
interfered with by the Government. In other words, that if a 
man wanted to ship a car of freight to Ohio by way of a short 
line, the freight each way being the same, he ought to have the 
right to select the road oyer which he ships. That is where 
the competition in securing freight comes in. That is why 
agents go out and solicit freight for their roads, They wanted, 
if a shipper should route freight over their short-line roads that 
were not taken over by the Government, to let that routing stand, 
and not permit the Government to do anything to deny the ship- 
per the right to direct the freight over a short-line road. 

Now, that is the first thing we covered in the section. The 
next thing, they ought to be protected in their traffic arrange- 
ments and agreements with the big roads; that the taking over 
of a trunk line by the Government ought not to permit the Direc- 
tor General or anybody else to uproot and destroy their reason- 
able traffic arrangements which were permitted under the inter- 
State-commerce law; and therefore we added that nothing in 
this act should be construed to change routing instructions and 
traffic arrangements on such lines as may not be taken over by 
the President. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. z : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman realizes, of course, that 
there are n large number of these short lines which are merely 
feeders to the other lines, Now, I think that the provision that 
the gentleman has just referred to would not protect these roads 
if the main lines were to continue to be operated in the same 
manner as they were operated before, but does not the gentle- 
man think that when the Government orders certain routings 
over these roads that that will interfere with all the freight 
over the roads and interfere with these short lines? 

Mr. WEBB. Not if section 9 is obeyed. We provide that 
nothing in this act shall affect the routing instructions over or 
traffic arrangements of such roads as are not taken over by 
the Government unless the routing instructions prejudice the 
movement of Government supplies or war materials. If that 
is done, nobody would object. We thought further that there 
might be a case of a jam or a blockade at some point, when it 
would be to the public interest to route freight temporarily away 
from a small line; which would ultimately relieve the jam, and 
at the same time take away some of the routing over the small 
roads, Therefore in case that is done, then a sufficient amount 
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of unrouted freight after the emergency is passed may be 
routed over the short-line road to compensate the short-line road 
for its temporary loss in revenue. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa, Such lines as I refer to are merely 
feeders, and the routing has nothing to do with it, because it 
all has to go over that route anyway. Then if the interline ar- 
rangements are interferéd with by reason of military neces- 
sity on the main line, what is to compensate the short line or the 
feeding lines? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not very well conceive how a short feeder 
line would be very material in transporting war material. If it 
is, It is the duty of the President to take it over. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Corn is a war material, and wheat 
and cattle and hogs are war materials. We could not conduct 
the war without them, 

Mr. WEBB. I do not care to define what “ war material” is. 
Therefore if zou leave it to the President's judgment to take 
over any railroad that is of advantage in the conduct of the 
war, he will take over such line—the big lines and the small 
lines also. Why should we give him the discretion to take over 
such through lines as he thinks are necessary to the conduct of 
the war and compel him to take over the little lines, whether 
they are useful in the war or not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not the conclusion that the 
diversion of traffic made necessary for war purposes might act 
in the nature of a tying up, as an artery is sometimes tied up, 
for instance? That would prevent their having any circulation 
of traffic at all. 

Mr. WEBB. In that event the President could take over the 
short-line railroads. If it hauls a sufficient amount of war 
material to make important the movement of its freight for war 
purposes, it ought to be taken over. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. On the contrary, if it were 
permitted to continue its existing traffic arrangements with a 
through system it would support itself, but if that trafic is di- 
verted it would have little or no freight. Many of these short 
lines do not originate much traffic and do not themselves de- 
liver traffic at the terminals. They are little links or little parts 
not yet swallowed up in the larger systems. Now, if the traffic 
on the main line is diverted by military necessity, it amounts 
to a tying up of this artery and thus stopping the circulation. 
There are many lines that are not a part of a main system. They 
do not lead to a terminal. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman would not want to starve out a 
whole community by not running the trains. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They might be deprived of earn- 
ing their fair share of transportation income, because perhaps 
there would be no traffic of importance subsequently that could 
be sent over their line for reasons of geography. You can not 
force any or all traffic over them regardless of its destination. 

Mr. WEBB. When a diversion of freight from a short-line 
road will relieve the emergency, then it is the duty of the 
Director General when the emergency is over to route freight 
over that short-line raliroad in sufficient amount to compensate 
it for the loss of business while relieving the emergency. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But there are roads that are 
feeders, as has been said, and there are people who have their 
money invested in them, and they do not want to see them go 
out of business. 

Mr. WEBB. After the emergency is over enough freight will 
be routed over that little road to pay it back for the loss it has 
incurred on account of the emergency. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But there may not be enough 
traffic that must or can go over that road in order to reach the 
destination. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Referring to the gentleman’s statement, to 
the effect that some short lines operate only a part of the year 
and therefore can be put out of business, we might just as well 
put out of business the Erie Canal, for example, because it runs 
only seven months in the year. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not look for emergencies lasting seven 
months. If the emergency arises by which the public must be 
relieved by the rerouting of freight, nobody would stand in the 
way of the rerouting in the emergency; but I can not see an 
emergency lasting more than a few days or a few weeks, and if 
the Director General is directed to reroute enough traffic over 
that little road to compensate it for the loss I do not see how 
that road will be damaged. 

The C N. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


Mr. ESCH. 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 


Mr. Chairman, I. yield three minutes to the 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman. the provisions of this bill 
should be fair to all the railroads, to the short-line roads as 
well as to the trunk lines and transcontinental lines. This 
amendment should receive the approval of the committee for 
the reason that section 9, which attempts to provide for the 
short-line railroads, does not make definite or certain what 
short-line railroads will or may be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Section 9 does not at all provide adequately er fairly 
for short-line roads. 

The short-line railroads are the ones that for the most part 
have been promoted by local capital. They are the pioneers 
in railroad building. They are the ones that reach out into 
sparcely settled regions and develop new sections of the country. 
I do not believe that anything should be placed in this bill or 
that anything should be left out of the bill that would tend to 
destroy short-line railroads. The taking over of the large 
trunk-line systems of the country will as a matter of fact 
disarrange the money market and make it impossible for many 
of these short-line railroads to finance themselves. If they are 
not taken over by the Government on an equal basis with the 
other lines, a great injury and injustice will be done to most 
of them. The provision in section 9 of this bill does not at all 
take care of the situation that these short lines will haye to 
meet. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DECKER. I want to ask the gentleman a question, if 
he has the time to spare? 

Mr. NORTON. All right if the gentleman will make it brief. 

Mr. DECKER. Well, I wish you would point out hew by tak- 
ing them under Federal control you give them a chance to 
finance themselves? 

Mr. NORTON. It will do that in the same way that the 
taking over of the trunk line roads by the Government will 
stabilize and strengthen their financial condition. It will insure 
at least a fixed and definite minimum operating income for 
these short lines. 

Mr. DECKER. What part of the bill, if you take them over, 
will give them a fixed income? 

Mr. NORTON. What part of the bill? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON, The bill provides that the railroads shall be 

guaranteed by the Government an annual operating income 
equal to the average annual income for the years 1915, 1916, 
and 1917. All I want to do is to put the short-line railroads 
on at least as favorable a basis as the trunk lines. This in justice 
should be done for them. If we are going to take over the 
railroads of the country, I believe we ought to take over these 
short lines. Further than this, I am not only in favor of the 
taking over of the railroads by the Government during the war, 
but I am also in favor of the Government taking over the 
permanent ownership and control of all the railroads of the 
country. 
I have carefully studied the provisions of section 9 of the 
bill, and I know they are not fair to the short-Iine railroads 
owned by farmers in many sections of the country. The amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch] that these lines be taken over is a fair, reasonable, 
and just provision. 

Mr. ROMJUWB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does not the gentleman think that if the 
short lines were not taken over, and at the conclusion of the 
war the railroads were released and turned back to their pri- 
vate operations, a great injustice would result to the short-line 
roads, and that they would be put practically at the mercy of 
the larger railroads of the country? 

Mr. NORTON. Many of the short-line roads in that event 

would be completely bankrupted. We would likely have few 
short-line roads left at the conclusion of the war. The country 
would not have the benefit of the competition these short lines 
give us to-day. It would lose the benefit of many lower rates 
of transportation brought about by the operation of the short 
lines. 


Mr. ROMJUE. And will they not be placed at the mercy of 
the larger railroads of the country? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to Gov. SANDERS, of Louisi- 
ana, 2 member of the committec. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, there are 30,000 
miles of short-line railroads in America. Those 80,000 miles 
have outstanding in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 of securi- 
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ties. If these lines are not taken over under this bill it prac- 
tically means bankruptcy for them. The amendment that has 
been spoken of by the gentleman from North Carolina was put 
into the bill at the suggestion of the short lines, but it was in 
no way agreeable to them. It was considere to be the best 
that vould be gotten from the committee. Every representative 
of the short lines who appeared before our committee was in 
favor of those lines being taken over by the Government. It is 
true that they objected to the remuneration offered, but every 
one of them stated that unless they were taken over by the 

t and were treated fairly it meant bankruptcy for 
them. And that is easily understood, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, because if we have in this Nation two systems of roads, one 
controlled and run by the Government, the great trunk lines, 
and the other, the short lines, controlled and run by private 
individuals, it simply means that there will be no freight routed 
over the short lines, and it means that the Government in taking 
over the trunk lines will have taken from the short lines their 
means of sustenance. To-lay all the freight that the short 
lines get is obtained through solicitation. If the Government 
controls and operates the trunk lines, the Government will 
route the freight as the Government sees fit, irrespective of any 
solicitation. There is not a trunk line to-day in America but 
What has been made up of short lines. The short line is the 
pioneer. The men who build the short line gamble with the 
future. They risk their money, and often, in faet, almost uni- 
versally lose their money, but it goes to the upbuilding of the 
community, and the short lines joined together ultimately be- 
come the trunk line. It is therefore absolutely essential for the 
future development of transportation in this country that the 
short line be not starved to death, but that thet line b> fostered 
and taken care of by the people. Now, if the Government is 
taking the place of railroad management, the Government itself 
ought to take over the short lines, just the same as the Govern- 
ment is taking over the trunk lines. There can be no question 
but what if this Government takes over the short lines as it has 
taken over the trunk lines it will not only save the short lines 
from bankruptcy, but it will benefit the country. I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that when the Gevernment took over 
the great lines by the same order it teok over every short line; 
and when these gentlemen appeared before our committee they 
stated that they were in the position of Mahomed’s coffin, 
being neither in the heavens nor on the earth, that they were 
suspended in midair. They had been taken over by the order 
of the Director General. They exhibited their orders to the 
committee, and yet they stated that they did not know whether 
they were a component part of the national system or whether 
they would be put into the diseard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the time occupied by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc], and in view of the 
fact that Gov. SANDERS, a member of the committee, used no 
time in the general debate, I feel that I ought to yield to him 
five minutes, which I aecordingly do. 

Mr. SANDHnS of Louisiana. If we have this double-bar- 
reled system of roads in this country, and then if we go further 
in the bilf and adopt a double-barreled system of rate making, 
we will then have this condition confronting us: The great 
lines will be controlled by the Government, the rates will be 
fixed by the President, the little Hines will be controlled by 
their owners, and their freight rates will be fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Ch will the: gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is making a most illuminat- 
ing statement; but I want to make this suggestion to him, that 
what he says may occur will absolutely oecur if the provisions 
of this bill are carried out, because the provisions of this bill 
give the power to the President to make rates in reference to 
those roads that are taken over. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. No one knows that better than 
myself, and no one has fought harder against that in the com- 
mittee than myself. 

Mr. TOWNER. So there will be two systems. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. There is bound to be what I 
designate as a double-barreled system of roads and of rate 
making. I contend, gentlemen of the committee, that every 
single, solitary mile of rail in the United States is a eomponent 
part of our transportation system. [Applause.] And every little 
road, no matter where that road is situated, no matter what 
it hauls, every road in America is to-day hauling war mate- 
rial, for this reason: Wars are no longer fought by armies. 
Wars are fought by a people, organized and efficient for that 
purpose; and the little road that hauls wheat hauls war mate- 
rial, and the little @«d that hauls lumber hauls war material, 


and every one of these short lines to-day are transporting war 
material that goes to make up the effleiency of this Nation; and 
every single, solitary mile of railroad in America ought te be 
taken over under this bill, ought to be administered as a whote, 
ought to have the Government's arm around it; and I call 
your particular attention to this, that ne harm can come to 
the Treasury of the United States by taking over these short 
eet for the reason that their remuneration is fixed in the 
III. 

The trunk line, if you please, has a handsome return under 
this bill. The short line will get practically nothing except the 
strong arm of the Government around it, to see it through this 
erisis, and see that it is net robbed of its means of ee 
during this time of war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I coneur with what the gentleman has 
so forcibly stated, but I wish to call his attention to the fact 
that as the amendment is drawn the feeders which constitute 
the largest portion of the short lines would not be included. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I can not agree with that eon- 
struction, and if it does not. then it ought to be because my con- 
tention is that every mile of railroad in this country constitutes 
the transportation system by rail of this country. It ought to 
be coordinated, each mile with the other, and then it ought te 
go further than that, every mile of navigable waters in this 
Nation ought to be coordinated with every mile of railway trans- 
portation. [Applause.] Then when the rail and the water lines 
shall have been coordinated, and not until then, will we have a 
transportation system worthy of the name in America. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. DECKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish to say that I most heartily indorse the sentiments 
and expressions of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS] 
than whom there is no abler man on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and, in my judgment, it will not 
be long before he will be recognized as one ef the ablest in this 
legislative body. [Applause.] 

But I hope the distinguished gentleman will not ealt it pre- 
sumption on my part if I point out te him in a brief way that 
this amendment which is proposed here iù no way reaches the 
object which he seeks. What he said relative to the short-line 
railread owners coming before our committee is true. but I think 
the distinguished gentleman will bear me out that I was one of 
the first members of the eommittee who, in. defense, took up the 
cudgel in their behalf. I did it for thé very reason stated by 
the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, because I felt that 
every means of transportation in this country should be eo- 
ordinated and, as far as possible, utilized, and I thought that 
the Treasury. of the United States and the people of the United 
States were strong enough to bear the burden, if burden 
there be. 

In opposing this amendment I want it understood that I do 
not oppose it on the ground that we owe nothing to these short- 
line railroads. I do not indorse the sentiment of the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury, to wit, that in time of war 
we take only the stalwart men and leave the cripples, and 
therefore in time of war we take the strong railroads and leave 
the weak ones. The difference in that argument is that we 
take the strong men and leave the cripples, but we do not 
injure the cripples when we leave them. All we want in this 
bill is some method, if it can be devised, to not injure the rail- 
roads that are left and not taken over. 

I want to point out that this amendment does not better 
their condition very materially, and, in fact, I have some graye 
doubts if it benefits them at all. True, the amendment is worded 
so that they can be taken over and shall receive all the “ benefits 
under the bill,” but I have net heard anybody yet state what 
specific benefits they will get under the bill as now drawn. 

The reason I veted for the amendment we put in the bill, sec- 
tion 9, to leave them as they are, but not to interfere with the 
traffic arrangements, was because it was agreed to by the presi- 
dents of the short-line railreads, whose representative, a very 
able man and who seemed to be a fair man, came before our 
committee at the time they thought they were being taken over, 
as has been stated, and what he objeeted to was that under the 
provisions of the bill as then written. and as it is now written, 
there was no method to pay them what they thought they were 
entitled to, or a sufficient amount even to keep them out of 
bankruptcy. 

Now, you gentlemen who are interested in the short-line all- 
roads, I want you to listen to me a minute, because although I 
may not be as able as these men, I think I have a point that you 
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should consider and perhaps can work out better than I can. 
They came before our committee and said: “ Your standard re- 
turn provides only for railroads that have been getting an 
income during the last three years. Almost every short-line 
road that came before our committee by representatives stated 
that—that for one reason or another they had not been making 
anything, or, at the most, very little, during the last three 
years, and what they objected to was that there was no provi- 
sion in the bill to give them anything except at the end of a 
very expensive and tedious lawsuit. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. DECKER. I will, 

Mr. TOWNER. I was golng to suggest to the gentleman that 
at that time they were not aware of the provision in the bill that 
was afterwards inserted, as I understand it, giving the Presi- 
dent the power to take care of exceptional cases, 

Mr. DECKER. I was just coming to that, and I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned it. It is a very pertinent question. In my 
opinion that in nowise betters conditions, 

This is the section to which the gentleman from Iowa referred, 
and I want you to pay particular attention to it: 

If the President shall find that the condition of any carrier was dur- 
ing all or a substantial portion of the period of three years ended June 
30, 1917, because of nonoperation, receivership, or any undeveloped or 
abnormal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis of earnings 
hereinabove provided for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just 
compensation, then the President may make with the carrier such agree- 
ment for such amount as just compensation as under the circumstances 
of the particular case he shall find just. 

But the man who wrote the bill, Mr. ANDERSON, pointed out to 
us that it in no way, according to his judgment, changed the 
situation, because let no man deceive himself, neither the Presi- 
dent of the United States nor the Director General is going to 
say to a railroad that has not been receiving anything for the 
last three years, “I will give you 6 per cent or 3 per cent or 10 
per cent“ without some careful and painstaking investigation 
to find some reason why they should be paid anything; and the 
investigation that will be required under this paragraph of 
section 1 will be just as tedious, just as painstaking, just as 
productive of delay as is provided in section 3, that gives them 
the right to have the referees, and so forth; and, in my humble 
opinion, your amendment holds forth a promise to the short- 
line railroads, but it will do them no good in the end, because 
the benefits of this hill, which you promise to them when you 
say, “We will take you over,” simply means to give them the 
right to go into court and show that the Government of the 
United States should pay them for railroads that have not been 
making any money. That is all that is in the bill. I am the 
friend of the short lines and I have fought their fight since the 
beginning of this discussion in the committee, and unless you 
do something along the line of what the men who came before 
our committee wanted, I do not think that you will do them any 
good. They said this, in substance, We have only been run- 
ning two years,” and another would come in and say that they 
had just gotten out of the hands of a receiver; another would 
come in and say they had been running a long time, but that 
they had just been reorganized two years ago, and they said, 
“ You have taken us over —they thought they had been taken 
over—and they said, “Pay over a certain per cent on our in- 
debtedness, and that is all that we will ask.” In other words, 
they said, “ If we owe $500,000,000 or $1,000,000 of bonds, or if 
we have bonds out to that amount, pay the interest on the bonds 
until the war is over, and that is all we ask.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. I will ask the gentleman to yield me a little 
more time. I just want to finish this thought. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. DECKER. So now, do not deceive yourselves, and, for 
Heaven's sake, do not deceive the short-line people; do not say 
to them, “ We are going to give you the benefits of the bill” 
when there are no benefits in it for them. You say that it will 
Stabilize their finances and allow them to issue more securities. 
Do you mean by that that you want the President of the United 
States to buy the securities of these short-line railroads that 
have not been making any money under their own management? 
If you do, say so, and do not put the burden upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and then whine about it afterwards 
and say that he has extravagantly managed the railroads of 
the country. Say what you mean. If during this crisis vou 
mean to pay the short-line railroads of this country a certain 
per cent on their indebtedness, if you authorize the President 
of the United States to purchase securities which they feel that 
they have to issue during the struggle, then say so, but do not 
put the burden on the President of the United States and then 
say, “You squandered the people's money and Government 
control is a failure.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman, of course, knows that there 
is a war-finance corporation being organized, and the report upon 
that bill will soon be in the House from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury. as 
the Pooh Bah of the Nation, to spend $500,000,000 und create 
$4,000,000,000 more of indebtedness for the purpose of buying 
securities of the railroads, maintaining the standard of all 
corporations that he may see fit to favor, and it will include 
these railroads, and it ought to include the short lines as well 
as the trunk lines. 

Mr. DECKER. If it includes them, it would include them as 
much out of Government control as under Government control, 
so there is nothing to that. The point I make is this: Decide 
for yourselves what is best for them, because this amendment 
we put in the bill was written by the head of the short-line 
organizations, and they simply say, “If you can not pay us a 
stipulated interest upon our indebtedness, then, for Heaven's 
sake, during the war do not interfere with our traffic arrange- 
ments,” and we have put into the bill that their traffic arrange- 
ments shall not be interfered with except by war materials; and 
let me call your attention to the fact that if the President of 
the United States wants to ship war materials over these roads 
he will undoubtedly take them over of his own initiative. The 
question you have got to decide is whether it is not better to let 
these railroads struggle along as they have in the lust three 
years without making any money under their own management, 
und fight through themselves, than to put them under the Gov- 
ernment control, put them into the courts of the country. which 
you will do unless you put a provision in the bill that the Gov- 
ernment will pay the interest upon their indebtedness while 
the war is going on. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Les. 

Mr. NORTON. The amendment provides that their average 
income for the last three years shall be guaranteed by the 
Government. 

Mr. DECKER. What amendment? 

Mr. NORTON. The amendment that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] offered. It puts them upon the same 
basis. The amendment itself does not contain those words, but 
if debated and mude a part of the bill, it puts those roads on the 
same basis as the trunk lines. 

Mr. DECKER. That is very true, but they are not in the 
same position as the trunk lines. because they can not get the 
benefit of the standard return which they have not been making 
themselves. 

Mr. NORTON. If they made a return it guarantees that that 
return will be made by the Government to them, 

Mr. DECKER. If they have been making returns during the 
last three years, then they are not in a very bad fix if you let 
them alone and guarantee that the traffic arrangements will not 
be interfered with. - 

Mr. NORTON. That is the point. They are not in a bad fix, 
but they are very likely to be if the Government takes over 
every trunk line and leaves them out and that is just what the 
short lines are complaining of. 

Mr. DECKER. I am pointing out 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman does not seem to get the point, 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman does not seem to get this 
point—and I wish to speak respectfully—the gentleman does 
not get the point that to put these short-line railroads under 
Government control und before they can get compensation from 
the Government require them to go into court and subinit to a 
tedious lawsuit is not better for them than leaving them as they 
are now. 

Mr. NORTON. 
at all. 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, all of us are pleased, I am 
sure, when the gentleman from Missouri addresses the House, 
and I think he has offered some suggestions that show that he 
is very nearly in accordance with those in favor of taking care 
of the short lines. Now, I agree with the gentleman from 
Missouri that as this amendment stands it is not sufficient, and 
I hope and understand an amendment will be offered that will 
not only include all competing short lines, but also include all 
of those short lines that are engaged in general trunsportation, 
and that ought to be done. Of course there are some short-line 


I do not think that presumption will be taken 


railroads built for special purposes that are not engaged in 
general transportation, and these should not be taken over, 
But if they are engaged in general transportation, in my judg- 
ment they ought to be included under the President's order. 
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I agree also with the gentleman that in all probability, if 
this amendment be adopted, "ome amendment ought to be made 
to the provision of ‘the bill which allows the President to take 
care of any exceptional case of railroads that are not otherwise 
provided for in the way of renmneration. Of course, gentlemen, 
this is temporary, but it is a question that involves not only 
the needs and the necessities of the Government, but also the 
most important economical interest of the people of the United 
States. The Government can not take over the railroads of 
the United States exclusively for war purposes. Gentlemen say, 
why should the Government take over any road that is not to 
be used for war purposes? No railroad can be taken over for 
war purposes only. The general transportation business of the 
country must be carried on, and it must be carried on prin- 
cipally on the railways which the Government will take over. 
Every railroad that the Government takes over is a part of the 
general system of transportation in this country. 

Gentlemen have talked as if a system of transportation was 
something that must be limited to two or more roads. Why, no. 
The words “system of transportation“ means even a 10-mile 
short-line railroad, because that is a system of transportation. 
You can speak of the entire railway system of the United States 
and say it is a system of transportation, and that is proper. 
The words „systems of transportation” used in the act were 
not limited and were not intended to be limited to railroads 
alone. The phrase includes all the systems of transportation, 
by water as well as land. And so when the President takes 
over these roads in order to do justice to the people he should 
be regardful not only of war interests and necessities—which 
are supreme, and when they are called into exercise all other 
powers must yield and all other interests—but he must regard 
-also the rights nnd the interests of 100,000,000 of the people 
who are interested in every system of transportation in this 
country. They are all locked together. The short-line railroad, 
as we call it, only means that a particular section of track and 
the particular cars and equipment are under the control and 
management of a corporation operating a -single-unit system. 
You will find, however, at some place that it is interlocked in 
some other system of ‘transportation. At some place their cars 
are switched onto other tracks and connection is made that 
takes the commodities from the short lines to the trunk lines 
and so to the great marts of trade all over theland. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman fram Wis- 
consin to use the time to which he is entitled so as to make it 
even. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ‘Qurn]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I favor this bill, 
and I am heartily in favor of this amendment, the Esch amend- 
ment, the same as the amendment put on in the Senate. It is 
true, as stated by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], that the short-line railroads did ask for the little pittance 
that is shown here in section 9, but it is further true that they 
asked more than that, which the committee that considered this 
bill could not put in. What will be the result if this war lasts 
three years and the short-line railroads are not cared for under 
the terms of this bill? When this war is over, according to my 
conception, the short-line railways would be in a state of bank- 
ruptey. If they are not cared for in this bill, they can not go 
to the banking institutions and ‘trust companies and borrow 
money either on their notes or on their bonds. If they are not 
properly guarded under this ‘bill, these roads will all be in the 
hands of receivers, and these 30,000 miles of railways, made up 
of short lines, that owe §$2,000,000,000 would be in a state of 
bankruptcy, and the communities through which they travel 
would suffer in like proportion. The farmers and little indus- 
trial enterprises along the lines would be greatly injured and 
hampered. My contention is that the Government of the United 
States should do the same to the weak as it does to the strong. 
Is it possible that this Congress proposes to take care of the great 
trunk lines of this country and allow the short lines to perish 
and dwindle for the lack of sustenance? 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that a perfect ‘transportation 
system of this kind could be compared with the circulatory 
system of the human body, and would it not be ridiculous to 
attempt to have a perfect system of circulation to take care of 
the large arteries and large veins without taking care of the 
small arteries, the small veins, and the capillaries of the body? 

Mr. QUIN. Why, it would be considered nonsense to take 


care of the large arteries and large ‘veins and neglect the small 
arteries and small veins; and yet certain people believe that 
you ought to allow all of ‘the lesser portions of the body of 
American railways to perish and starve. Under this bill as it 


is drawn, the short-line railways, when this war comes to a 
termination, will be in a condition of bankruptcy and the com- 
munities that they serve will have suffered in like proportion. 
Who is there here that would like to see the little short rail- 
roads—the feeders to the main arteries of commerce—destroyed, 
and the rails removed, and the stockholders left penniless, and 
the patrons left destitute of transportation facilities? The 
weak and humble should be guaranteed the same protection as 
the strong and powerful. 

According to my contention, this Government ought to so 
conduct its transportation facilities during this war, and all 
its other business, so that when it comes out of the war we will 
have a great, strong, athletic commercial giant with which we 
will he ready to meet the exigencies of the Nation. You can not 
do that unless all of these short lines are properly cared for the 
Same as the main trunk lines of this country are cared for. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. e 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the amendment proposed by 255 gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch], and I trust it will be adopted. If it is neces- 
sary to modify the amendment, I trust the change will be in the 
spirit in which the original amendment is drawn. 

The Senate has just concluded consideration of this bill, prac- 
tically the same as the bill now before the House, and in read- 
ing the debates in the Senate one is assisted in understanding 
the bill, what it is intended to do, and what it will do, and 
assisted also in arriving at the proper construction of some of 
its principal features. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wenn! a few mo- 
ments ago spoke of a meeting he had with gentlemen from his 
State who are interested in short-line roads and of the draft of 
an amendment which was incorporated in the bill and now ap- 
pears in it, which he said was quite—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
call his attention to the rule, and it is probably the duty of the 
Chair to do so—although I do not know that any harm wili be 
done in this particular case—that it is in violation of the rules 
of the House to refer to statements actually made on the floor 
of the Senate by Senators? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I simply wish to call atten- 
tion to the actual situation as it developed in the other body, 
and to a statement made by the distinguished Senator upon this 
particular point. I was making no reflection upon him, nothing 
that could cause any controversy or ill feeling. I certainly was 
not criticizing. I did not know that I was transgressing the 
rules and certainly had no intention of doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood, of course, that the 
gentleman was not speaking in any criticism, but it seems it is 
the duty of the Chair to take the initiative in calling attention 
to the fact that references can not be made in debate to state- 
ments actually made on the floor of the Senate by Senators 
without reference as to whether it is controversial or not. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was referring to some- 
thing that appeared in the Recorp, and practically quoting a 
statement by a Member of another body. I regret that I have 

1 the rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I just asked permission to interrupt yeu in 
order to state that the representatives of the short-line railroads 
in the State from which the gentleman from North Carolina 
[ Mr, Wess] comes and in part represents were not satisfied with 
section 9, but considered it was the best they could get from 
that committee; and they are heartily in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is what I wished to 
bring out. In answer to what the distinguished gentleman says 
now and in answer to what the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess] said, and that this amendment was urged in another 
body, because of what had been incorporated in this bill and 
thought at the time it was framed was sufficient, it seemed to 
me that the deliberations of the body, the conclusions they had 
reached, their arguments and reasons, would be helpful to the 
House in considering this amendment, The amendment now 
pending, offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 
Is in the same words as the Cummins amendment, adopted yes- 
terday by the Senate ; adopted because section 9 of the House bill 
was not considered as sufficient protection to small roads. 

Now, the taking over of the railroads by the Government of 
the United States is not to be entirely in the interest or for the 
benefit of the Government alone, and, as has been well said by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], they can not be taken 
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over entirely for war purposes and all other considerations 
eliminated. It seems to me that we can get help in the consid- 
eration of matters of this kind by knowing and keeping in 
mind some of the things that have been done in England respect- 
ing the general manufacturing situation in that country. There 
has been an effort, which has met with marked success, to keep 
general business going, to keep it prosperous and successful, as 
is shown, in one way, by the very large imports from that coun- 
try, larger than ever before, indicating that the general business 
of the country is in good shape. So in this country, as far as 
possible, business should be pro'ected and encouraged even if it 
is not directly 2 part of war preparation or absolutely necessary 
to enable us to prosecute the war. Certainly, the general busi- 
ness of the country ought not to be deliberately injured or sacri- 
ficed as would Inevitably be the result of excluding small rail- 
roads from such benefits as may result from this act. If not in- 
cluded, the small roads will be discriminated against and em- 
barrasse:] and many of them will be ruined. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Sms] use Pny of his time? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Ihave just been informed that he has been called 
out of the Chamber, and I ask that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin use more of his time. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SNoox], a member of the committee. 

Mr. SNOOK, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I will ask not to be interrupted in the time that I have allotted 
me. 

I regret very much to be compelled to take the position of 
opposing the position of the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, because I respect his judgment very much, as much 
as any man in the House, but I feel it my duty to support this 
amendment. And I want to give briefly the reasons. This 
question was before our committee and was gone into quite 
fully at the hearings. I have never heard but one argument, 
and there has been but one argument before the committee, 
why the short-line railroads should not be taken over, and the 
only argument offered was that it would entail a very large 
expenditure on the part of the Government, larger than the 
Government could afford to make. 

Now, I am convinced, after giving the question thorough and 
careful study, that this would not be the result of the adoption 
of this amendment. I was asked a great many questions upon 
this very point when I had the honor of addressing the House 
during general debate, and I propounded the query then as to 
whether or not the Government could afford to do it. Since 
then, after giving the subject careful thought, I am convinced 
that the good to be obtained from following this course will 
outweigh the cost. There are many short-line railroads that 
have built up towns along their lines and that serve large com- 
munities. ‘To discontinue those lines or to cripple their use 
would mean disaster to the towns and communities they serve. 

There are three ways under this bill by which the railroads 
taken over can be compensated, The first is under the standard 
return, which is equivalent to what the railroads have earned 
in the last three years. If any of these roads is compensated 
under that provision it certainly can not hurt the Government, 
as the pay will be on the same basis with a majority of the 
roads, 

The other provision is that they can go into the courts and 
have the amount of the compensation they should receive de- 
termined, and of course that would be the fair rental value of 
the road; and certainly the Government would not be harmed 
if that theory were put into effect. 

The other method, to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] alluded. is that allowing the President or the Director 
General to censor the case and fix the compensation. That 
is the exceptional one, and of course it goes without saying 
that the President would not give compensation to any of these 
roads if they were taken over that would materially embarrass 
the Government. So I think that it may well be said that the 
expenditure on the part of the Government would not be such 
as to embarrass the Government; and this meets the only argu- 
ment that was brought before the committee as to why these 
railroads should not be taken over. 

It is said that this amendment does not go far enough. that 
it does not reach the railroads, I am inclined to think that 
it goes far enough, because under the language of this amend- 
ment there is not a railroad, however short, but has a junction 
with some other railroad, and in one way or another competes 
with some other railroad for pusiness, and therefore it woa 
reach all these railroads. 


Another argument is that the taking over of these railroads 


under this provision would not them any good. I can not 
see anything in that argument. When the railroads were taken 
over by the President, immediately the stock market and the 
values of the securities of those railroads reflected thut action, 
and if these railroads are taken over with the others it wili have 
the same effect on the short lines, on the small railroads, that 
it has had on all the other railroads of the country. 

It will have a tendency to stabilize their securities and give 
them an opportunity in this way to meet their obligations as 
they accrue. For this reason I think the amendment should 
prevail, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘ihe gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that the primary consideration for a proper 
understanding and vote upon this amendment is to look into the 
elemental purposes of this bill. As stated in the caption of the 
bill, the purposes are “to provide for the operation of the trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control. for the just 
compensation of their owners, ond for other purposes.” 

Now, admittedly there would have been no necessity for legis- 
lation of this drastic character except for the reason that the 
developments of the transportation system under war condi- 
tions under private ownership apparently. to a large extent, 
broke down, so to speak, and as I understand the purposes of 
this bill from the standpoint of the Government interests it is 
to unify and coordinate for Government needs and necessities 
such elements of bur transportation system as are necessary 
to the successful and speedy carrying out of the war purposes 
of the country. I realize, of course, that there are n great many 
short-line railroads in the United States that have, according 
to the arguments that have been made here, a direct interest in 
the result of this legislation. - 

But, gentlemen. it seems to me that in order to arrive at the 
correct conclusion regarding the equity and merits of this propo- 
sition the status of these short-line railroads should be con- 
sidered on the basis of their real earning capacity and carrying 
capacity as common carriers. You take an ordinary short-line 
railroad, used for the purpose of developing n certain limited 
section of the country. and necessarily it has some trunk-line 
terminal—that is, most of them have—and you take the lumber 
and wheat and iron ore or any other of the other necessary 
commodities that are required for the use of the public and the 
Government at this time, produced upon the territory covered 
by any short-line carrier. and they necessarily have to be trans- 
ported by some route to their legitimate market. and therefore 
they would have to be carried, in its last analysis, to the larger 
consuming market by trunk lines. and these trunk-line railroads 
will inevitably be taken over under the provisions of this bill. 
On the other hand, in taking skort-line railroads that do not 
furnish any product for foreign markets or a distant market 
there is no requirement from the standpoint of governmental 
necessity for taking over short-line roads of that character. 
Therefore it will be remitted, as under ordinary circumstances, 
to its actual earning capacity as a short-line carrier, 

It seems to me, gentlemen of the committee, thut the elemental 
considerations of the bill that is before us. as presented in this 
section and in other sections of the bill, are to conserve to the 
utmost all the necessities of the Government and not to give at- 
tention to the stabilizing and guaranteeing of the securities of 
short-line railroads. The purposes of the bill, as it was con- 
ceived and in the arguments made in favor of its passage in the 
first instance, were based on the developments and the facts 
which tended to show that it was necessary to coordinate or 
take over under Government control the really needed transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, and not every element of the 
railroad systems of the country that might not be needed for that 


purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The necessities, of course, were first consid- 
ered on account of the war needs? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it can not be said that the shiek lines 
are not hauling war material, because everything we use is in a 


sense war material. 
It has to go to some fixed market. It is 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 
not to be conceived that the Director General would delay the 
shipment of war material over that short line, and therefore I 
do not think it will be necessary for the real purposes of this 
bill to take over all the short-line carriers and thereby tremon- 
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dously and unnecessarily increase the burdens of the Govern- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sorry that I can not further answer 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am heartily in favor of this amendment. This is war legis- 
lation, and the communities dependent on short-line railroads 
are entitled to the protection that people on the longer roads 


- are to have under the provisions of this bill, 


There is a short-line railroad in Lowndes County, in my 
district, about 20 miles long. It joins the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad leading into Montgomery, Ala. This short road is 
located in one of the greatest agricultural counties in the country, 
and over the protest of the people of the county, people who gave 
the right of way and timber for making crossties, this short-iine 
road has been sold for junk and is being torn up and shipped 
away. 

Those who owned the road have disregarded the interests of 
the public and they are depriving that territory of the services 
of this road. which were very useful in carrying farm produce 
to Montgomery and to Camp Sheridan. I think it is right 
and just that the Government should cover these roads into 
this bill, so that the communities that have these short-line 
roads will be assured that these roads, so uéeful and necessary 
to them, will not be put out of business and torn up and sold 
for junk during this war 

The stockholder in the short-line road is entitled to the same 
character of protection that the stockholder in the big railroad 
i, to have under the provisions of this bill; and as a matter of 
right the people living in communities served by the short-line 
railroads are entitled to the same character of consideration 
and protection that the people living on the long lines are to 
have under this bill. It is unfair to aid and safeguard the big 
railroads in these strenuous times of war and leave the little 


roads unaided and helpless in the hands of those who want to 


put them out of business. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I favor this amendment for the 
fundamental reason that it avoids the perpetration of an in- 
justice. I regret the necessity for the taking over of the rail- 
roads-in this emergency, but if it was necessary to take over 
any, it is equally necessary to take over all, The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Sawnpers] is undoubtedly correct in that 
proposition. Within this limited time I can give only two rea- 
sons: First, there is not a short-line railroad in the United 
States which in the carrying of freight and passengers does 
not prorate with railroads of greater length. It is alsolutely 
necessary for their existence that they should give through bills 
of lading for the movement of traffic initiated over their own 
lines, and thence over other railroad systems, which under 
this act will be under the jurisdiction of the President of the 
United States, and it is unfair that the President should have 
the control of rates over the long systems of railway and these 
short-line railroads deprived of whatever benefit may accrue 
from the operation of this law. 

In addition they ought to be included for their financial 
preservation. Many of them have bonds maturing during the 
existence of this law. They are deprived of credit by reason 
of the conditions of war, emphasized by the existence of this 
law which we are considering, and they ought to be protected. 

Then there is another reason. While the Government in the 
exercise of certain prerogatives as a sovereign may do certain 
things such as we are proposing to enable it to do under this 
law, it is not in consonance with our institutions that the doing 
of anything by the sovereign should work an injustice to any 
other person or property, and we are doing a thing here by the 

ge of this law which will work that injustice, and there- 
fore is fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman if I have the time. 

Mr. WEBB. Referring to the gentleman’s last statement, 
will he tell us how an injustice is going to be done these short- 
line railroads in view of section 9 of the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Section 9 of the bill simply places it in the 
power of the President to let shippers route their shipments, 
provided the exigencies of the Government do not require the 

dent or the Director General himself to do so, That does 
not protect these short railroads from the injustice which will 
be done them unless this amendment is adopted. 
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Mr. ESCH. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Towa 
[Mr. Green]. f 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 
before I begin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is this the proper time to offer an 
amendment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman can offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment to the amendment. The Chair requests the attention ef the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. Did the gentleman 
from Wisconsin send his amendment to the desk to be offered? 

Mr. LENROOT. That was my intention. 

The CHAIRMAN, If that is the case, of course the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] would 
take precedence in being offered before the amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment offered by 
my colleague [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will have to be reported and acted upon 
by the committee, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. On the statement of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esca], I am willing to withdraw my amendment 
for the present and to offer it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been offered yet. The gentle- 
man from Iowa is recognized to offer an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Green of Iowa offers the following amendment to the amend- 
ment: After the words “ possession, use, and control.“ insert the words 
“or which is engaged as a common carrier in the transportation of 
material, food, fuel, or supplies used In or necessary for carrying on 
the war.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee very particularly to the fact that the origi- 
nal amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ESCH] would not include to exceed one-third of the short lines, if 
it took in that many. I have not made any computation, but I 
believe I am safe in saying that fully two-thirds, and I think 
probably four-fifths, of the short lines are merely feeders. They 
do not compete with any line, but simply supply the road into 
which all of their shipments are eventually turned. It hus been 
said in argument that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], which applies simply to roads that 
compete with the roads which the President shall take over 
under the provisions of this bill, would include all of thesa short 
lines, for the reason that these feeders to which I aow refer 
always take freight which would have otherwise gone some- 
where or somehow to some other line. 

Perhaps that is true, but that is not the sense in which the 
word “competition” is ordinarily used, and I do not think it 
is the sense in which it would be applied if this amendment 
is added. So that as the amendment now stands, in my judg- 
ment it will take over only a very small portion of the short 
lines. The amendment which I have offered, which, if adopted, 
would make the amendment apply to all roads that carry foo, 
fuel, material, or supplies for carrying on the war, would 
include practically every road, at least every road that ought 
to be included, because there are none of these short lines that 
I know anything about which act as common carriers that ure 
not carrying some food, fuel, material, or supplies necessary 
for carrying on the war. Moreover, I do not think it was 
the intention when this amendment was originally prepared 
and adopted that it should include anything but those lines 
competing in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Another reason why I think it would be construed in that 
manner is that all through the bill there runs this idea, which 
is further expressed in section 9, that the short lines which 
are to be considered in the bill are those which are affected 
by routing arrangements, where the freight might be routed 
over some other line. In such a case as that, of course, they 
would compete with the main line. I think this amendment 
must be adopted if we are to take over all the short lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as I see this program, 
there are three elements in it: The Government, the holders of 
the securities of the short lines, and beyond them the people 
who live along these lines. I think this amendment is a simple 


U 
act of justice, for finally the Government is the people of this 
country. : 

I do not believe that we are prepared here to say that the 
exigencies of the war are so great that the Government can 
afford to take the chance of doing a great injustice. Some of 
these lines are barely able to subsist ; some of them are already 
on the verge of bankruptcy. If they are not taken over, they 
will be destroyed and possibly junked. 

A concrete example is a road 75 miles in length projected by 
a man and assisted by every community through which the road 
runs. It crosses two intersecting lines and has not yet reached 
its objective. That road is in danger to-day of being sold and 
junked. I suppose that a wise railroad financier might say let 
it be junked” if it can not support itself. But remember that 
there are 800 such lines. There are 800 communities through 
which those Hines run, and to do a thing now that would in- 
jure the life of these lines after the sacrifices that the people 
have made in their interest would be an injustice that I think 
the Government can not afford at this time. The farmers 
along the line of the road in many instances gave the right of 
way. Every town and township voted to tax itself that this 
read might be built. In every case the help rendered was 
absolutely gratuitous. No stock was issued to these farmers 
or towns or townships. The aid was not given for the purpose 
of realizing dividends on the stock, it was given that the road 
might be secured. Conditions are such now that the road can 
not be financed except by the Government. My only contention 
is that the property of the people should not be taken away 
from them, without hope of return, by any action of this Gov- 
ernment; rather should it be the policy to conserve every mile 
of track and every bit of rolling stock on all the roads. The 
people along these short lines are helpless. ‘They have sacrificed 
to build these roads; they need them. Business conditions are 
such that they can not organize a company now to protect them- 
selves. All their money not immediately demanded in their 
own private business is being used for the purchase of liberty 
bonds and for subscriptions for Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
work. The Government ought to protect these roads by taking 
them over, operating them, and thus preventing a signal wrong 
to the communities through which the roads pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the bill with 
some amendments which I hope may be attached. America's 
contribution to the war is reduced to-day to a question of trans- 
portation. We must keep the vast supply arteries open, and 
through them must flow a steady stream of men and war material 
to the sen and across that unwilling conscript. Nothing must 
stand as an obstruction. If we as a nation at war find a time- 
honored institution too cumbersome for our present urgent 
necessity, supplant it with one more mobile to our needs. 

Had the catastrophe of war not come to us we might have 
struggled through the growing pains of adaptation of an ill- 
fitting transportation system without so radical a remedy. But 
erises precipitate discontent that is in solution. The enormous 
burdens of mobilizing a nation for war brought into high light 
the inherent defects of our system. The roads were hampered 
by a division of authority. Pooling, a thing desirable when the 
needs of the Nation and not private gain are the aim, had been 
interdicted because of its abuse by the roads in times past. 
With their future uncertain the credit of the railroads did not 
warrant investment in new equipment. The rapacious vortex 
of war tion was draining the world of finance of its 
wealth and the strain of the useless cost of competing organiza- 
tions was too much for the country to stand. So that, while 
the railroads in the past have not unjustly been considered sin- 
ners above all Israel, because managers were unable to view 
transportation as a whole and persisted in seeing only their own 
lines; because they opposed water transportation on lake, river, 
and canal, and jealously planted terminals without regard to 
public need; because of stock manipulations, secret rebates, and 
railroad wreckers, the present condition is not one for which 
they are to be punished. This bill is not a retaliatory measure. 
The railroads need the Government as much as the Government 
needs to control the railroads, Waste must be eliminated, ex- 
pense curtailed, and congestion relieved. Only under one head 
can the whole system coordinate and function with benefit to 
every part. 

There is a remarkable unanimity throughout the Nation in 
following the President in his most radical departure from 
precedent. The rail heads, labor, the investors, and the people 
generally welcome it as a necessary war measure, that will 
quicken our Nation's efficiency for winning the war and make 
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our resources mobile. Charles S. Mellen, formerly of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, says: 

A single directing head will cut out the handling of thousands of 
empties one way, due to past competitive warfare. Freight will be 
muppen by the shortest route, thout to which railroad 

Theodore Shonts says that 60 per cent of labor and fuel in 
New York terminals will be saved by pooling. Already the 
Director General, by virtue of authority being lodged in a single 
head, has instituted direct routing regardless of earnings of 
railroads, suspended priority orders, and increased demurra 
rates, thus hastening loading and unloading, none of which the 
railroads could do without permission of the War Board or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but which the Government 
under press of war necessity could instantly do. The success 
of the Government’s war-time railroad policy will depend upon 
teamwork. Unless the present machinery, both labor and man- 
agers, cooperate, efficiency will be lost. We must employ and 
conserve, not antagonize and reject, the training and ability of 
the scientists in the railroad business. Their years of educa- 
tion sre a Government asset. Every ounce of our financial 
strength must be applied. The Senate, ever generous at the 
taxpayers’ expense, has taken good care that the railroads be 
well ond sufficiently protected. It only remains that we should 
look equally well after the interests of the people who must pay 
the tremendous compensation suggested. The railroads are a 
part of the people; no longer are they a thing apart. 

The people of this country are the ones who are making the 
supreme sacrifice. They have a right to safeguard. In the 
matter of compensation the railroads should receive fair and 
just return, but their service has not been so eminently satis- 
factory that they need a premium. If 4 per cent is enough for 
the poor who are patriotically handing over their little hoard- 
ings for the Government's liberty bonds, the railroads should 
be patriotically content to receive 8 per cent. And why pick 
out 1915, 1916, and 1917, when the last two were notably ban- 
ner years, as a basis for compensation? Why the fattest years? 
Why not strike a middle course? 

But at the same time we must avoid an unjust and arbitrary 
course. Who knows how Government control will work out 
after the war? As a permanent institution labor fears it 
might hamper their freedom; fears, too, lest the vicious work- 
men’s so-called “compensation act” shall supplant the inter- 
state-commerce act. Railroad heads regard it with disfavor. 
How the people will look upon it depends upon whether it shall 
degenerate into a dangerous, grafting, political, wasteful ma- 
chine, a Scylla as much to be avoided as the Charybdis of 
selfish, narrow-visioned private ownership. 

The question of how long the Government shall continue to 
operate the roads should be left open. The conditions of de- 
mobilizing will create just such difficulties as we are now ex- 
periencing. Reconstruction will face we can not conceive now 
what new problems. No one can say what definite period, if 
ever, will see the Nation restored to prewar conditions. It is 
essential that the period of control be sufficient to establish a 
permanent, far-reaching change adapted to the growing needs 
of our tremendous transportation problems. We should neither 
cut ourselves off permanently from the benefits of Government 
control, should that prove the consummation devoutly to be 
wished, nor should we so tie ourselves up that we can not sub- 
stitute Government regulation, should that prove to be the bet- 
ter way. There is no vital necessity that this question should 
be settled at this time. The railroads are amply protected, 
the stock and bond holders equally so. 

There is but one task before the least and greatest of this land, 
but one thought to hold, and that is win the war. Do your all to 
win the war; the administration says this is the way. If criti- 
cism helps, what difference whom it hurts; let it come. Perform 
the major operation and get on. If it will harm our cause, 
then the cure is worse than the disease. 

The enemy we have to face is relentless, resourceful, rapa- 
cious, and united with a coherence that can only be overcome by 
an equal unity. That is the one terrific call to every one of us 
to-day. We can not in safety delegate our responsibility in this 
grave—this terrible crisis. 

The American spirit has changed tremendously. It is back 
of any movement necessary to win. We are breaking, Gulliver 
like, the tiny fretting threads that well-meaning pacifists have 
wound about the giant limbs of the Nation. Our blunders, our 
failures are part of the cross that we must learn to bear. Cut 
red tape, the people back home are demanding, and forget 
politics and party. What do they care about political capital 
when the safety and well-being and lives of their best and 
dearest are at stake “over there“? What do they care which 
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party wins the next presidential election when their hearts are 
set with the grim purpose to go over the top in our fight for the 
rights of humanity? We can't evade, we can’t go round; we 


must go straight through. The poignant days of the war are just 
beginning. What we have irked at is but the sting of the 
gadfly. Weare in war. That is the one tremendous fact. We 
must win it; every other consideration is subordinate. Now is 
the one time in all our history, if we are to persist as a nation, 
that we must merge personal ambition. We must forego po- 
litical advantage, We must abanden our local squint and try 
to see with the larger vision of the Nation. 

I am heartily in favor of the Esch amendment, which I be 
lieve necessary to do jnstice, and in connection with that point 
I wish to have read in my time a letter written to me by my 
friend and constituent, Col. Luce, who is now serving his country 
with his regiment in Texas and who is interested in a short- 
line railroad running from Minneapolis to Hutchinson. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x Fort Sam Horsrox, Tex, February 2, 1918. 
Congressman THomAs D. Scharte 
€ Washington, D. O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I notice in the paper that Congress will bring 
up the railroad bill this week. There is no question as to the advisa- 
bility of the Government taking over the railroads. If it bad not, in 
nul probability they would all be forced into pom a - By congres- 
sional action salaries were greatly Increased, cost of all labor doubled, 
fuel doubled, and all this without any material increase fn rates. Evi- 
dently, with this given situation, it appears best to those in power in 
order to prevent financial disaster to the country’s railroads and also 
those holding thelr securities to take them over with certain guarantics 
under present conditions. This is true of all railroads, big and small. 
The large railroad heads have been erying for relief, asking that some- 
thing be done. Their prayer bas bein answered. If the big, strong 
railroads are in this condition financially, what shape do vou expect 
to find the smali ones in, especially those who are not fortunate enongh 
to secure a partial handling of the immense Government business inci- 
dent to the war. I do not think it is necessary for me to go further 
into detail as to the necessity of treating the large and small railroads 
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I will bring to your attention a sample of the Injustice if the small 
railroads are discriminated against. Between Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Hurebinsou, Minn., the Great Northern, the Chicago. Milwankee & St. 
Yaul, and the Electric Short Line each operate a line of railway. Un- 
der the proposed bill the Great Northern and Milwaukee roads will each 
be gnaranteed a living by the Government. while the Short Line, be- 
cause it is a small road. must be forced into bankruptcy. The small 
road serving its proportionate territory means just as much to the 
successful conclusion of the war as the large. The small investors 
in small roads bave a right to ask for the same relief as the large ones. 
If more taxes are to be assessed to make up the loss in railroad oper- 
ation nuder present conditions. the least the country can expect from 
Sei ay ar that the taws shall be equitable to all railroads, both big 
and small, 

As far as the undersigned is concerned, I am only too willing to serve 
my country in any Het goed that I am asked in order to win this war. 
But in return, while | am deprived of attending to my personal busi- 
ness, I feel that it is only fair and just of Congress that in passing Its 
law it shall treat the railroads alike and not discriminate against the 
small, 

If the Government should protect the large and not the small roads, 
it will bring this state of affairs about: When the roads are turned 
back to the owners the large roads, all protected by the Government 
will be in excel ent . as well as Gnancially. The smali 
roads, in the meantime, will be forced into bankruptcy and be on the 
market, so that the guaranteed roads will get them at a small per cent 
of their value. 

Knowing that you will see the fairness of my argument and will do 
all you are able to see that all rallroads are treated alike, I beg to 


Sincerely, yours, 
ELECTRIC SHORT Lrxe RAILWAY, 
E. D. Luce, Vice President. 


P, S.—I am speaking as a representative of 4,000 stockholders of the 
Ele¢tric Short Line Railway, all local people, 3.000 of them farmers. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there is but little 
a mun can say in two minutes. I can say this, however, that 
war is not the normal condition of mankind. It is an abnormal 
condition and we expect, as a narmal people, after the war ts 
over, to resume our ordinary occupations in the ordinary way. 
It is a very poor way to go about it if as one of the first steps 
of war we necessarily destroy $2.000,000,000 wortif of wealth in 
our country. We ought to be able after the war is over to go 
back and set out with institutions practically the same as they 
were before we started the war, if we can. If it costs us 82.000, 
000,000 to keep the short-line railroads, at the end of the war, 
if we have the short-line railroads at a cost of $2,000.000,000, 
we would at least have the railroads. If we go ahead under this 
bill without the amendment, at the end of the war we will have 
lost $2,000,000,000 worth of wealth and have nothing to show 
for it. 

I know something about the practical effect of the situation 
in my district. There is a short-line railroad 60 miles long 
running through my territory, built up with little towns along 
the way. There are no other railroad lines by which the people 
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ean ship. It runs through farming communities and to coal 
mines. At present it is so situated that it can not get a single 
car through the trunk lines of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
or the Rock Island. The people have had a hard struggle to get 
these roads. Many of these communities served by these little 
roads have labored for years to get these roads built as outlets 
for their products; they have invested their money in them. 
These roads ought not to be industrially destroyed. As my time 
is so short I can not now give my reason in greater detail. I 
am heartily in favor of this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the 
argument of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker]. in the 
course of which he advanced the proposition that the short lines 
proposed to be taken over by this amendment, would not be bene- 
fited by that action, I failed to catch the force of his rensoning. 
The amendment provides that the short lines to which it relates 
shall be “held, and considered as within Federal control, as 
therein defined, and shall be entitled to the benefit of all the 
provisions of the act.” Will the act be of any benefit to the trunk 
lines? If so, then the same benefits that will accrue to them. by 
virtue of its provisions, is secured for the short lines. The 
report which accompanies this bill declares that one of the pur- 
poses of this legislation is to provide for the operation of the 
trunk lines. It is a matter of great concern to many communi- 
ties that the short lines shall be operated. This result is 
secured by the amendment. >: 

Some of the gentlemen who oppose this amendment seem to 
be in a somewhat inconsistent position. Reading the argument 
of one Senator I find that although he believed and hoped that 
most of the short lines would be taken care of by the Govern- 
ment, he concluded his remarks with the declaration that he 
Intended to vote against this amendment. Later he did vote 
against it. This gentleman, and all other gentlemen who hope 
and belleve that these short lines will be taken over, ought to 
square their action with their hopes. A thing that I hope will 
be done, is a thing that I believe ought to be done. A thing that 
I believe ought to be done, is a thing worthy of my vote and 
support. 

If there is anybody in this House who belleves that these 
short lines ought to be taken over, presumably he holds to that 
view on the ground that such action will be in the public in- 
terests, Assuredly any action that the public interests require, 
is action that ought to be secured by appropriate legislation, 
There are a number of short lines in the country that serve a 
very useful purpose. They afford transportation facilities to 
many communities that are not reached by the great trunk lines, 
Their operation is as essential to the comfort. the convenience, 
and the prosperity of the communities which they serve, as are 
the great transportation systems to the country, generally. 
Under the interstate commerce law the shipper enjoys the right 
to route the freight which he offers for trausportation. This 
right has been taken from him, and the authcrity to divert the 
flow of traffic is now exercised by the Director General of Rail- 
roads. This bill proposes to finance the roads taken over, und 
furnishes a prodigious revolving fund to be used for mainte- 
nance, betterments and operating expenses of the vast trunk 
systems proposed to be taken over, but the trunk lines by no 
means constitute the entire railroad mileage of the country. 
There are over 30.000 miles of short lines, with an aggregate 
value of $1,000,000,000, ~ 

Many of these roads are owned by small companies, some by 
counties, others by individuals. They were constructed in most 
instances either to serve communities that were totally lack- 
ing in transportation facilities, or to afford relief against the 
exactions and oppressions of the trunk lines. It would be a 
national calamity for these lines either to be forced out of busi- 
ness entirely or to be turned over to receivers. These smaller 
lines may not be making money. In most instances they are 
not. but they are of incalculable value to the communities which 
they penetrate. Many small towns owe their existence to short- 
line roads. Withdraw their activities, and these towns will 
disappear. Take them from the agricultural communities which 
they now serve, and the shrinkage of values, and reductien of 
industries that will follow will be appalling. Are the people of 
these communities, are the busy workers in these little towns; 
less entitled to consideration than the men who live along the 
great transportation systems, or who rejoice in the opportunities 
of the great cities? If this is a question of Government owner- 
ship, the Government should take all the reads, great and small 
alike, If it is a question of Government operation in the gen- 
eral interests, then the Government should operate the great 
lines and the small lines alike, as one compendious whole, 
in the interest of the general public. 
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The needs of the country can not be adequately served by the 
trunk lines alone. The small feeders to these lines, so essential 
to the prosperity of the small towns, and country communities, 
should be maintained and operated as an integral part of a 
unified system, It is manifest that if the Government lavishes 
its benefits upon the trur lines, and by routing orders, and 
traffic arrangements, maintains them at the highest level of 
activity and prosperity, in disregard of the needs of the short 
lines, the latter will languish and die. This may be a matter 
of small concern to the great centers of industry, to the mighty 
cities of our land fed by the great roads which deliver within 
their gates in unending stream the precious freights that come 
from the four quarters of the earth, but it is a matter of life 
and death, to the small towns, and country communities that 
are dependent in many cases upon these little ronds to reach 
the markets of their choice. What is the controlling reason 
suggested by the administration for taking over the railroads at 
the present time? 

It is to unify the system, to weld the competing roads into 
an efficient and harmonious whole, and thus fashion a more ef- 
fective weapon with which to win the war. But this result 
will not be attained if the smaller lines are disregarded and 
administrative direction is confined exclusively to the great 
systems. The prosperity of the country rests upon an efficient 
coordinated system which will comprehend all of the roads, 
great and small alike, and afford the largest measure of trans- 
portation -facilities to the entire country. The interests. the 
wants, the needs ef the small communities, and of the little 
towns, must not be overlooked. To win the war, we need on 
the largest and most universal scale, solidarity of national sen- 
` timent. That solidarity will not be secured if the interests of 

the small communities are disregarded in this bill, and the 
gigantic funds which it appropriates, and the immense powers 
which it confers, are expended and exercised, solely in the in- 
terest of the great trunk lines. It is not enough to develop these 
lines for the transportation of coal, and steel, and guns, and 
: munitions of war, There is a vast body of freight which is not 
distinctively war freight, but which must be moved in the inter- 
est of the general welfare and nation-wide prosperity. Our 
ability to wage this war depends upon that prosperity, a pros- 
perity which can not be maintained unless every community is 
afforded the facilities which unified administration of existing 
agencies will supply. Take over the trunk lines, if need requires, 
but take over the short lines at the same time. - 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read to 
the House an order sent out by the Director General on January 
9, 1918, to all railroad officers and employees of the railroads of 
our country: 


DIRECTOR GENERAL or RAILROADS, 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 8, 1918. 


To all railroad officers and employees: 

The Government of the United States, having assumed possession and 
contro! of the railroads for the period of the present war with Germany, 
it becomes more than ever obligatery upon every officer and employee 
of the railroads to apply himself with unreserved energy and unques- 
tioned loyulty to his work. 

rere railroad officer and employee is now in effect in the service of 
the United States, and every officer and employee is just as important 
a factor in the winning of the war as 
fighting in the trenches. 

Through this order the Director General appeals to the rail- 
road men of the United States to be patriotic, but at the same 
time he is going to discriminate against the short-line roads by 
saying to them, “ You look after yourselves, but the Government 
will take care of the big fellows.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did that letter go to the short- 
line presidents? „* 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I understand it went to every railroad 
president in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Eschl, although 

. it is true that under a hostile interpretation it would not per- 
haps take in some of the feeder lines, and under a too favorable 
interpretation it might take under Federal control lines that 
are not in any way necessary or essential or useful in the 
winning of the war but are in a bad way financially and anx- 
ious to be pulled out of the hole. If I were to approach this 
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matter in the way of legislation I should suggest something of 
this kind, As evidenced by the President’s order just read by 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coon], all of the railroads, big 
and little, are now under Federal control, and I should propose 
the following amendment: 

That no railway lines shall be excluded from Federal control solely 
on the ground that the operation of such lines is not essential to the 
successful o tion of the railways by the Federal Government, put 
any line which competes or connects with lines under Federal control 

whose business will be seriously and disadvantageously affected b 
remaining under private control shall be taken under Federal conttol 
if such action is necessary to prevent loss or hardship through the 
taking over of connecting lines. 

An amendment of that kind would clearly take in all going 
connecting, feeding, and competing lines, but it would exclude a 
line which was merely a strip of rust not affected by the general 
taking over of lines and of no value as a part of the railway sys- 
tems of the country. It would accomplish, I think, rather better 
than the amendment proposed the object sought; but I shall 
support the amendment offered because I assume that in any 
event the bill will go to conference in a form that will make it 
possible to modify all of these provisions, and when we shall 
finally reach the point of handling the short lines I think they 
should be considered on the theory that I have suggested. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwrn]. s 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, the hearings 
disclose, as 1 recall, that there are over 800 short-line railroads 
in this country, with a capitalization of over $1,200.000,000 and 
with a bonded indebtedness of over $800,000,000, embracing over 
30,000 miles of short-line roads. These roads eventuate into 
trunk lines, many of them. I do not care to speak locally upon 
a great national question, but others have spoken in that way; 
and where many have spoken in a local way, then largely what 
they say represents the attitude of the Nation at large; and 
if I may be permitted to speak locally, I will say that not only 
in my immediate section but throughout the great Southwest 
there are many scores of short-line railroads which not only 
have become permanent trunk lines, but many of them to-day 
are in process of being converted and merged into permanent 
trunk lines. This, of course, is an extraordinary measure—a 
war measure, pure and simple. We have tried to put forth 
all of the energies and activities at our command to win the 
war. It is better to have one general management than many 
dozens in time of war; and under the authority of the Director 
General, he may divert traffic from these short-line roads which 
they in the past have enjoyed to the larger roads; and the 
small roads have had an uphill business to make tongue and 
buckle meet, to make a living; and now if, under the authority 
vested in the Director General to divert traffic from the short- 
line roads in order to make traffic as expeditious as possible, 
these roads which have enjoyed tonnage in the past may be 
deprived of a large part of that tonnage as long as the war 
lasts, and for the length of time that the roads are to be con- 
trolled by the Government after the war is over, then, as a mat- 
ter of right, they should not be forced into insolvency, but should 
be put on an equal footing with the larger roads. 

Therefore it follows, as night follows the day, if the short 
lines are discriminated against, if the traffic to which they 
would be justly entitled is diverted to the larger lines, that 
bankruptcy stares them in the face, and as a result, of course, 
in time they will have eventually been absorbed by the large 
trunk lines at their own price. 

No one thing possibly has done more to develop many parts 
of the country than the short-line railroads, and in their wake 
towns have sprung up, markets have been opened, farming com- 
munities settled, and great sections. that were once a wilderness, 
have become habitations prosperous with the thrift and energy 
of many thousands of people. To discriminate ogainst these 
small roads, diverting much freight tu the larger trunk lines, 
means bankruptcy for thousands of investors, insolvency for 
the short lines, and either their complete abandonment as car- 
riers or their ubsorption by the large railroads at a nominal 
consideration. 

Not only this, Mr. Chairman, but the operation of these short- 
line roads is indispensable not only to the communities through 
which they operate, but likewise to the country at large, if 
America is to put forth her full energies in transportation and 
otherwise in a successful prosecution of the war. For these 
roads are as veins to the larger arteries of the body; they are 
feeders to the transportation system of the whole country, and 
absolutely essential as carriers of traffic from thousands of 
farms and communities to the great commercial centers of the 
country. Take the sawmill roads alone; these in many cases 
are the only rail transportation that hundreds of communities 
have. Destroy them and you not only largely uproot the mill- 
ing interests properly but you also put out of business many 
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thousands of sawmill empleyees, who have never known any 
other business in life, who are wholly dependent on this char- 
acter of work for a livelihood. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we are spending and charging up to 
the war many millions of dollars that ordinarily would not be 
considered as a war charge. Congress recently passed a bill 
carrying 880 000,000 to house the shipbuilders of the country, 
This was a charge on the war. Our policy as legislators should 
be to so conserve our resources that when the war is over we 
may again return as nearly as possible to our normal life and 
find conditions as nearly normal as possible, and with the 
thought always that we will not discriminate in favor of the 
strong and against the weak—not in favor of the great trans- 
portation systems of the country and unmindful of the small, 
struggling roads, that even now are barely able to breathe an 
existence, giving always equal and exact justice to all whom 
we call upon to serve or make a sacrifice. I am heartily in 
favor of the amendment, believing as I do that no injustice 
should be visited upon anyone and that upon the close of the 
war we may once more enter as nearly as possible upon our 
normal life, having always in mind the progress and evolution 
of our economic and social life. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the pending 
amendment—it perhaps ought itself first to be amended—will 
receive my support. I am in favor of having the Government 
take over the short-line roads. I say this because of my belief, 
long entertained, that the railroads of the United States, the 
trunk lines, and all the other roads should be combined into one 
great transportation system. And in keeping with this belief, and 
as a consequence of it, I have for many years maintained that 
the antipooling law ought to be repealed. On this important 
subject I do not know that I can more clearly express my views 
than I did on November. 19, 1902, in an interview of some 
length, published in the Milwaukee Free Press, and to a brief 
excerpt from which I beg to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee: 

“We have by law prohibited railroads from consolidating. 
We have also prohibited them from pooling. In other words, 
we have practically endeavored to compel them to be competi- 

tors. But yet, just as soon as they begin to practice the ordi- 

nary methods of competition and to sell transportation at cut 
prices they give the favored ones an enormous power which in 
turn enables them te monopolize the market and crush com- 
petitors. 

“Now, as to the remedy, I am inclined to the opinion that, 
under present conditions, a pooling law, carefully, strongly 
guarded with ample authority of Government supervision, is 
the most immediately feasible, practicable remedy. Honestly 
enforced, as it could be, it would afford reasonable rates, sta- 
bility in rates, something grently to be desired, and best of all, 
equality in rates, Moreover, it would do entire justice to the 
railroads and also to the people. This would give the smaller 
shipper an equal chance with the trust to transport his prod- 
ucts and in this respect tend to preserve the great principle of 
equality before the law. 

“Under the old pooling system, the railroads fixed the rates 
in secret and the public knew nothing about them and had no 
supervision over them. Under a proper pooling law the rate 
would be fixed by strict Government authority and under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with privi- 
leges of appeal to the United States Supreme Court. The agree- 
ment would be public and its provisions known to all the people. 
If it were unjust in any particular, public opinion would soon 
find and enforce a remedy. This publicity in and of itself 
would prove one of the best correctives. 

“I know that there are some objections which can be urged 
to a pooling law, but so there can be to almost any law. But 
from my study of the problem I see no alternative for this rem- 
edy other than Government ownership.” 

During the years since that interview I have not changed the 
views then expressed. On the contrary, experience has served 
to strengthen them. 

I am in favor of further amending the present bill by doing 
away with the provision to fix a time limit. It is absolutely 
impossible now to tell what conditions will be when this ter- 
rific war shall end, how much money the Government of the 
United States will have to put into the roads, or what complica- 
tions will then exist. An arbitrary fixing now of a time limit 
might be a source of great embarrassment to the Government 
and to the roads. No harm ean come by striking it out. Let 
Congress have the right when the war ends to consider the 
whole subject thoroughly and to say what ought to be done, 
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in view of the then existing situation—it may be emergency. 
Applause. 

Mr. ESCH. L.yield the balance of my time 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the time has 
been checked up since the statement was made before the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] began to speak, and the 
Chair finds that the gentleman from Wisconsin has only two 
minutes left. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield that time to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to occupy these two 
minutes merely in discussing the amendment I have offered and 
which I understand my colleague, who offered the original amend- 
ment, will accept. As the amendment now reads, it seems very 
clear to me that taking over the short-line competing roads 
would not be in the exercise of a war power at all. All of the 
ronds that have been taken over under the act of August, 1916, 
are under the war power and are taken over for war purposes, 
and clearly, under the method of compensation which we pro- 
vided, we have no right to take over any road simply upon the 
ground that it is competing with a road that has been taken over. 
In other words, to justify the taking over of any road under 
these circumstances it must be an exercise of the war power. 
Now, we have a right to say, as the fact is, that every railroad 
in this country that Is a feeder of a system of railroads Is a 
competitor and that it is necessary to carry on the war, and my 
amendment merely provides for a declaration in the bill itself 
that these roads that will be taken over under the amendment 
are necessary for the prosecution of the war, and therefore bring 
them within the war power of Congress in exactly the same way 
that the roads are brought in that have been heretofore takeu 
over. I hope there will be no objection to perfecting the amend- 
ment so as to make that certain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
it was evident from the beginning that the standard return as 
provided in the bill, or as might be provided in any other way, 
could not apply equitably and justly to all railroad companies 
that it might be necessary to take over for the better prosecu- 
tion of the war and for such other purposes connected with the 
emergency as might be needful or desirable. Now, in order that 
injustice might be done to none of the short lines, weak lines, 
or lines in receivership—it made no difference abeut the length 
of the lines as far as the principle was concerned; we got to 
calling them “short lines”—the committee amended the bill 
from its original form and provided the language found on page 
5, the last part of section 1: 

If the President shall find that the condition of any carrier was 
during all or a substantial portion of the Val —— of three years ended 
June 20, 1917, because of nonoperation, rship, or any undeveloped 
or abnormal conditions, so exceptional as to make the tanks of earnings 
hereinabove provided for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just 
compensation, then the dent may make with the carrier such agree- 
ment for such amount as just compensation as under the circumstances 
of the particular case he shall find just. 

Now, that was to cover all railroads taken over by the Presi- 
dent where it would be inequitable and unjust to apply the stand- 
ard return, and practically provides that each road so taken over 
shall be given such just compensation as the particular circum- 
stances and facts relating to the particular road may require. 
Many short lines, so called, in the course of construction have 
not paid dividends. They have built a few miles and bonded 
them and built a few more and bonded those, and these roads 
were not sufficiently complete for the traffic to be profitable, yet 
if that particular road was taken over and used by the Govern- 
ment for Government purposes, of course, it was equitable, 
right, and just that such payment should be paid for such use 
as the Government made of it while the road itself was earning 
nothing in the way of net returns or profits before being taken 
over. Now, that seems to meet the case of all such railroads 
so taken over. I have heard no complaint of it. 

But there are other railroads, short lines they are usually 
called, though, in fact, whether short or long tines, that will not 
be taken over by the President. They seriously complain that 
if we take over the trunk lines or large systems on which 
through business is done, and leave them without the benefits 
which they enjoyed before of soliciting freight and of soliciting 
shippers to route their freight so as to go over their particular 
lines, they ought to be relieved from any incidental injury that 
would come by routing freight over trunk lines that they other- 
wise would get if they were left with the power to do just what 
they had been doing, namely, soliciting freight, and have all the 
benefits they had before. We left it where if the President might 
find it necessary as a war mensure to divert freight that they 
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otherwise would get, that then he might do it; but that he 
should divert such other unrouted freight from this particular 
line to this short line, which it would not otherwise have re- 
ceived, sufficient to indemnify it from the injuries that might 
otherwise come from diverting such traffic from it. 

A proposition of that kind was brought to me by the gentle- 
men from North Carolina, Messrs. Wess and Krrenriy, and with 
some of the presidents of the short-line railroads that did not 
anticipate their being taken over accompanying them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was not he also the president of the Short- 
Line Railroad Association? 

Mr. SIMS. One of them was. But Mr. Byrd Robinson was 
not with them at the time they came to me. They insisted with 
the committee and with the Director General—if not in person, 
through others—that this proposition be accepted, to hold them 
harmless against other roads being taken over that might inter- 
fere with the business they could do if the other roads had not 
been taken over. And it was.put in the bill just as it was 
written and delivered, without the crossing of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i.” 

Now, I do not know what was in the minds of the short-line 
men. Some of them, as being represented here now, are coming 
in and saying that they thought that was all they could get, and 
they accepted it. Now there is a chance, they think, to get 
more, and therefore they do not want to be estopped or bound 
by their acceptance of this provision. 

Now, I am just like other gentlemen who haye spoken here. 
I have short lines, so called, in my district, and they are all 
over Tennessee, and Mr. Byrd Robinson is inferested in one of 
the roads of that kind in Tennessee. There are a number of 
them, and I have every reason, so far as wanting to court the 
influence and support of the gentlemen who are interested in 
these short lines is concerned, to be in favor of them. And I 
am, just as far as I can be without it being at the expense of 
the taxpayer and the public. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee let me ask 
him a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEVER. What is the objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], as amended by his col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], where 
the President must make a finding of fact if it is necessary for 
these roads to be taken over in prosecution of the war? 

Mr. SIMS. It has not been so amended. It has only been 
proposed to amend it. 

Mr. LEVER. What is the objection to the proposition? 

Mr. SIMS. I am going to try to give you the objection if I 
can. 

Now, what is the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escu]? It is an amendment, as I understand and 
as he admitted, that was adopted in the Senate yesterday, and 
its language is: 


That every railroad not owned, controlled, or operated by another 
carrier company, and which has heretofore ee Seip for traffic with 
a railroad or railroads of which the President has taken the posses- 
sion, use, and control, shall be held and considered as within “ Federal 
ein defined, and shall be entitled to the benefit of all the 


control,” as her 
provisions of this act. 

How many of these short-line railroads that at one end go 
nowhere, so far as any other railroad is concerned, and unite 
with a trunk line at the other end? Have they been competing 
with the trunk line? How could they be competing with it? 
They can solicit freight from shippers to be sent over their road. 
Now, where one of these so-called short lines might reach from 
one trunk line railroad to another trunk line railroad, and the 
freight might be routed over the trunk line one way and then 
diverted over on the short line, say, a 50-mile road, and on one 
of the lines it connects with it might get 40 miles of the haul 
and on the other 10 miles, it would be to the interest of the 
short-line men to get shipments from the trunk lines on which 
It would get the greatest division of the through rate. That is 
the only competition that I can imagine between any of these 
so-called short lines with a trunk line railroad that would be 
taken over. 

Now, this amendment only applies to roads not taken over but 
that do compete with some road that is taken over. Look to 
what you are creating here. How many such roads are there in 
the United States? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not this bill take care of those short- 
line roads that are leased to trunk line roads, providing that 
the lease-contract arrangement shall be continued? 

Mr. SIMS, It does not abrogate any lease contracts. 


Mr. HARDY. In that way, then, the bill takes care of these 
leased short lines, and only leaves the unleased lines? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill takes care of affirmatively only the 
short lines taken over, and endeavors to avoid harm coming to 
those not taken over. That is, the bill as it stands is exactly 
what the gentlemen who are interested in these roads repre- 
sented to us they wanted. 

Let us look this matter squarely in the face. What is the 
object and purpose of this amendment? It is to force the Presi- 
dent to take over a road that he has no use for as a war measure 
or any other purpose incidental or connected with the emergency 
that may be needful and desirable. Now, you gentlemen who 
have raised the red flag against Government control and Gov- 
ernment ownership are now voting for it in principle, because 
in taking over these roads, according to your own showing, you 
are not taking them over as a war measure or for any other pur- 
pose incident to or growing out of it. 

You are taking them over in order that the Government may 
pay out of the pockets of the taxpayers any incidental injury 
that they may receive during this war. Now, on the theory of 
that, if you take over one factory for the purpose of manufac- 
turing war material, clothes for uniforms, or anything of that 
sort, and some other factory somewhere else is manufacturing 
those things, and it comes and says, “ Here, Mr. Government, 
you have taken over that factory and you are damaging my 
business by doing so, and now you must take mine over, too.” 

Mr. KINCHELOꝶE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. - 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that if we support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin it is look- 
ing solely to the interest of the stockholders in the matter 
rather than to the prosecution of the war? - 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and the bondholders. Now, let us see how 
far that will go. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The stock of many of the rail- 
roads of this country, the large trunk lines, is quoted at 8 or 4 
per cent. They will be taken over. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and why? To help them? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Why not, then, take over the 
others? 

Mr. SIMS. Are they taken over to help the country or to help 
the roads? Which side are you on—to help the country or the 
roads? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The law provides for taking 
some of them over and discriminates against others by not tak- 
ing them over. 

Mr. SIMS. The law provides for taking them over, long or 
short, for any purpose the Government wants. 

Now, the following Senate amendment follows immediately in 
the same bill: 

Provided further, That the President may relinquish all railroads 
under Federal control at any time he shall deem such action needful 
or desirable. No rigat to compensation shall accrue to any owner from 
and after the date of relinquishment for property relinquished under 
authority of this section. 

You give the President the power to do that, which is for 
the protection of the country. You provide that if he should 
take over a railroad, thinking it was needed under the law and 
under the facts by the Government, and he discovers by July 
1 that it is not needed, he can reliquish it or any part of it, or 
by agreement relinquish any other railroad. 

Now, what are you doing? You are voting here by law to 
place every railroad in the United States, whether it is needed 
for war purposes or incidental to or growing out of it, or for 
ordinary commerce, in the hands of the President simply in order 
that he may have an opportunity between now and June 30 to 
relinquish every one of them? Now, are you going to put this 
amendment in and have the Senate provision that immediately 
follows it authorize the President to immediately relinquish 
every road thus taken over? 

If I were advocating Government ownership, I would howl 
for this amendment forcing the Government to take over a 
carrier without any excuse under heaven for taking it over 
except that the railroad companies may be injured if you do 
not do it. Unification is desirable, and yet you are getting 
unification at the expense of the taxpayer if we are to take 
over every railroad in the United States, whether it is needed 
or not for war or related purposes. 

foot OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie : 


Mr. SIMS. Yes. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Suppose the bill, as drawn by the 
committee, should take over à trunk line? Would that force it 
to take over all the subsidiary lines in connection with that 
trunk line? 

Mr. SIMS. It could take over all the lines belonging to that 
road constituting a system of transportation. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Government has not the right 
to exclude the short lines belonging to that road? 

Mr. SIMS. It may take over a system, a railroad, or any 
part of it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. You understand it can take over 
a part of a system to the exclusion of the other part? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. That is the law. Here is the law. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to understand the gentleman's 
position. Do I understand the gentleman to advocate that, 
through the exercise of the war power conferred by this bill in 
the rerouting of freight or otherwise, the sole source of revenue 
on a short-line road should be taken away from it, and it is not 
entitled to compensation by the Government? 

Mr. SIMS, It will not be taken over unless it is necessary 
as a war measure, and if traffic is diverted from a road not 
taken over the President is authorized to reroute other freight 
over that road in order to compensate it and make it whole, as 
to the loss of trafic to other roads taken over. 

Mr. REAVIS. If in the exercise of the power granted by 
this bill the source of revenue were taken away from the short 
line, or otherwise, should not the Government compensate that 
rond for the injury? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; in the way I have stated the President may 
compensate it. But I do not think it is right to take a railroad 
over just for the luxury of having done so, when nothing grows 
out of it in the way of benefits to the Government either as a 
war measure or otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. Under the order of the House all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto has expired. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin IMr. Lenroor] offers an amendment to 
the amendment. - 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, can we have the original 
amendment reported first, and then the amendment offered to 
the original amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the original amend- 
ment will again be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Escu: Amend section 1 by adding thereto, 
page 5. line 19, the following as a new paragraph: 

“That every railroad not owned or controlled or operated an- 
other carrier company and which has heretofore competed for traffic 
with a railroad or railroads of which the President bas taken the 

ssession, use, and control, shall be held and considered as within 

‘ederal control, as herein defined, and shall be entitled to the benefit 
of all the provisions of this act.” â 

ndment offered by Mr. Lenroor to the Esch amendment: After 
the word “ defined,” in the Esch amendment, insert the following: 
“and necessary for the prosecution of the war,” so that the ——5 
ment as amended will read as follows: 

“That every rallroad not owned or controlled or operated another 
carrier company and which has heretofore competed for t c with a 
railroad or railroads of which the President bas taken the possession, 
use, and control, shall be held and considered as within Federal control, 
as herein defined and necessary for the prosecution of the war, and 
shall be entitled to all the benefits of the provisions of this act.“ 

Mr. ESCH. I ask unanimous consent to offer a verbal 
amendment, to change the word “nor,” in the first line of the 
amendment, to “ or.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has already modified tha 
The question is upon the amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Lenrcor]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is a further amendment to the amendment in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken on the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

e being taken, on a division there were—ayes 96, 
noes 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an- 
other amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN of Iowa to the amendment offered 
by Mr, Escn: After the words A oer geen and control” insert 

following: “or which connects with su ds and is engaged 
transportation.” 


as a common carrier in general 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment to 
the ms taro offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Esch and Mr. Doremus) there were—ayes 73, noes 37. 

Accordingty the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
as amended be read again. I did not quite catch it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment as amended be again re- 
ported. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIIinols objects. The 
question is on the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DOWELL. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Monracvr], a member of the com- 
mittee, to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will repo™. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monracun: Page 6, line 13, after the ward 
“ receivership" Insert the following: or where recent expenditures for 
additions or improvements or equipment were not fully reflected in the 
net operating railway income of said three years, or a substantial por- 
tion thereof. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I will say this is the pro- 
vision contained in the Senate bill and reported by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee to the Senate bill. It simply 
undertakes to make more certain the language used in the para- 
graph und to make it clear that the discretionary power in deal- 
ing with roads that have not had time, by reason of extraordi- 
nary circumstances or the opportunity, to reflect their income in 
the operating revenue as such shall be included. I imagine that 
there will be no objection to it. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have not formally passed upon it, but 
I have shown it to several members of the committee, among 
them the chairman and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Esch], and others. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not the claim of every railroad company that their net 
earnings do not and have not during the past three years fully 
reflected the earnings that they were entitled to by reason of 
betterments and improvements? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That may or may not be. The gentleman 
knows as much about that as I do. I am simply trying to make 
the paragraph mean what it is intended to mean; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is true that every railroad makes that 
claim, does it not leave the discretion of the President unlimited, 
so far as any railroad is concerned, and leave him without any 
limitation as to the amount which he may agree upon? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. If it does, I will say to the gentleman that 
it is already in the section. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not. 

Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the gentleman's amendment. If I correctly under- 
stood the purport of the last amendment just adopted by the 
committee, this amendment of the gentleman from Virginia is 
more necessary than ever. Apparently by the last amendment 
we have decided to take over all of the lines, whether the 
President considers them necessary or not, that happen to be 
competing with any of the lines that are taken over. Now, 
when the order was issued to take over these transportation 
companies, it is my understanding that only such as were abso- 
lutely essential as a war activity were going to be taken over, 
and very wisely, I think, a great many railroads were excluded 
from the operation of the order taking over the railroads. But 
apparently we have decided that these railroads are to be 
taken over if they compete with the reads in the hands of the 
Director General. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. When were any of the roads excluded? 
They were certainly all included in the order, and my recollec- 
tion is that Secretary McAdoo in his statement before the com- 
mittee said that all of the roads were notified and all were 
8 in the order, and that none had been excluded up to 


Mr. BORLAND. I am not able to quote any of the orders, 
but my u is that from time to time the Secretary 
has released certain roads that were included in the original 
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blanket order. I think I am correct about that, and that he 
purposes to release some other roads that prove not to be 
necessary in the operation of the systems for military pur- 
poses. Now, it does seem to me that he would naturally 
release a great many of these roads that were not completed 
or not being operated during the last three years. 

That would be the class of roads that he would naturally re- 
lease, because it would be hardly necessary to burden the Gov- 
ernment with the management of those roads and with the use 
of property whose owners themselves are not able to make use 
of it. But here we adopted an amendment a few minutes ago 
that will take over these roads notwithstanding the wishes of 
the Director General or the President. I understand the claim 
is made that the whole matter will go to conference. On the 
contrary, I understand that the whole matter will not go to 
conference. The Senate having adopted one amendment, and 
we haying adopted that amendment with certain amendments, 
the only thing in conference will be the amendments that we 
have added to the Senate amendment. So practically we have 
decided in both Houses in favor of the railroads. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. It is likely when we consider the House bill that 
we will move to substitute it for the Senate bill, and where we 
substitute it for the entire Senate measure the conferees are 
not bound. 

Mr. BORLAND. That would put the matter in better shape. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. It may not be proper to talk about another 
body, but the Senate has held that in any substitute bill where 
language is identical in both bills, the conferees are not free to 
change the language. . 

Mr. BORLAND. That is my understanding. The whole mat- 
ter is one of policy, and that policy being whether we are going 
to take over a lot of railroads for the benefit of the railroads, 
or take them over exclusively as a war policy, as a necessary 
preparation for war. If we are following the latter policy, tak- 
ing only the roads that are necessary to strike the enemy, we 
are taking over a different class of roads from what is con- 
templated by the last amendment. We ought to take over 
roads absolutely essential and leave out all roads that have 
not been successfully operated, and which do not seem to be 
an economical necessity accerding to the record of the last 
three years. So it seems that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] is more necessary 
than before. It will give the President authority to make con- 
tracts with all reads whose expenses during the last three years 
have been abnormal. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
take over the roads generally as a war measure that where it 
operates disastrously on some roads, going business concerns, 
short lines, that they are entitled to some consideration because 
of that fact, if the taking over will bring them disaster? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I have seen that standpoint. These 
small lines claim that now they are competing with the larger 
lines, soliciting business, making traflic arrangements, and 
getting a share, possibly, of the Government business; but after 
the larger lines are taken over by the Government the Govern- 
ment business will all go to the roads under Government man- 
agement and that the smaller roads will be somewhat crippled 
in the opportunity of obtaining traffic. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very seriously crippled and perhaps de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Under section 9 we have attempted to take 
care of it as far as we can by legislation. We have said that 
the Director General must not disturb the traffic arrangements 
of the roads not taken over, except so far as the transportation 
of war materials is concerned, and then in case such change 
does reduce the tonnage to divert other tonnage over the line 
as far as possible to make up the loss. As far as I know, the 
short lines are agreed to that proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Dress]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the Congress, on 
last evening the gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON] re- 
ceived 17 minutes of the time of this Congress to make a Bolshe- 
viki speech. Some days before he was designated by the Speaker 


of this House to occupy the chair under the flag and near the 
likeness or painting of the Father of our Country, a very in- 
congruous thing, I thought, in view of the fact that he thinks 
Washington one of the worst enemies that democracy ever had. 
I wondered that this man, who believed our experiment has 
been a failure, should ever have been allowed to occupy the 
Speaker’s chair [applause] under the flag of our country. 

Now, I have only 10 minutes, but I am going to get an hour 
of time in a few days, and I am going to make a Democratic 
speech. It is not going to sound anything like the London brand 
of democracy that he has talked about. 

This is what he said in his speech: 

The value of a 8 democracy lies in the opportunity of the 
people to evolute into an industrial democracy. 

Ours has been a political democracy under Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison and Hamilton, a democracy that guar- 
antees property rights and the rights of life and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, He says that it is a right to evolute into 
a Bolsheviki industrial democracy, the like of which is now 
seen in Russia, where we have a demonstration of the efficacy 
of the Bolsheviki democracy. Nowhere, my friends, under the 
canopy of heaven has mankind been vouchsafed so great a Gov- 
ernment as this which our fathers instituted and perpetuated 
up to this time. [Applause.] Wherever in all the annals of 
history has religion been so free to worship God under the dic- 
tates of his own conscience as America? Wherever have the 
portals of hope and opportunity been so wide open as in this 
our free land of liberty in America? And yet this man comes 
and says he wants it to evolute, “evolute” into an industrial 
democracy, the like that Lenine and Trotsky are practicing in 
Russia to-day. 

What is that democracy? It is to go into the stable of your 
neighbor and take his horse, to go into the fields and take his 
plow, to go into the highway and, as you go, take his property, 
and he calls that industrial democracy. And when the great 
German Empire approaches the Bolsheviki socialism of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], what does that socialism 
say in response to the edict of the Kaiser? “ Well, now, do not 
come any further, because we will make a speech on you if you 
do.” [Laughter.] You stop raping the women and burning 
the houses and killing the stock, because if you do not we will 
pass a resolution on you.” [Laughter.] And in the meantime 
the Bolsheviki socialism of evolution stops and cringes be- 
neath the iron hand of German imperialism, In the name of 
God, democracy, Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, we shall 
have none of that in our country. [Applause,] 

Do you know, I have heard so much of that, and it is so weak 
and impotent, that I have become thoroughly disgusted with it. 
Let the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] rise before this 
majestic Congress, the greatest representative body on earth, 
and let him tell—or anyone who ever lived on this earth—of any 
country that has had as much in its life of hope and liberty and 
justice as the American Republic has had for the last hundred 
years. And yet he says we can make it better. Well, you have 
got a Swiss watch, we will say, in your pocket. None was ever 
made better. No man can rise and say that watches were ever 
made better; but yet some watchmaker comes along and he says, 
“Let me have it; I can take the works out of it and make it 
better“; and will you turn it over to him? No, no. My friends, 
this question needs to be aired before the American people. 
This is the greatest Republic that the genius and the patriotism 
of man ever instituted, and under our great Constitution there 
has been afforded to the people more hope, more courage, more 
pride than was ever vouchsafed in any Government before; and 
are you going to let a lot of ignorant-headed Socialists try an 
experiment on you? You have had your rail-splitting Lincoln, 
you have had your Grover Cleveland sweeping the office, you 
have the greatest railroad system in the world and the greatest 
system of Government in the world, and yet you have let a 
Socialist from New York stand up there under the flag of our 
country, and in the very presence of the portrait of the Father 
of our Country, and say that this country has been the greatest 
failure in the world! In the name of God, it has been the 
greatest Republic in the world, and men have been afforded the 
privilege of pursuing their inspirations and their religion more 
freely than anywhere else in the world. . 

A man in the ditches digging can become its president; a 
man who split rails on the farm in IIIinois could become the 
great leader of freedom in the world. [Applause.] He has 
been, and yet the gentleman from New York comes and says: 
“We will make it a Russian Bolsheviki, an evolution of democ- 
racy.” Without honesty in the state there can be no liberty; 


without property rights and the respect of property rights 
there can be no liberty. Your peasant to-day who takes his 
master’s farm is not only a patrician in point of land owner- 
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ship, but a thief from the soil as well. If you could break 
down this great democracy to-day, if you could steal the land 
from the landed man, take his horse and his mule and his 
cow and his cultivators and his tools from him, still the same 
problem of life exists. You have got to cultivate the soil, you 
have got to have morality in the people. It has got to be a 
citizenship of democracy to produce the food of life and the 
raiment of life. Suppose you steal the railroads; suppose you 
take them, and if you take the farms and the banks and the 
factories from those who toil and who by thrift and self- 
denial have accumulated the property of the country, you will 
have a national dishonesty in feeling; and, in addition to that, 
the old earth will never give her fruit except to those who 
toil. No more corn shall ever grow; no more wheat shall ever 
bud and bloom and make the bread of the world, except that. 
labor go into the fields and strive and struggle for it; and I 
commend to socialism these words—honesty, liberty, thrift, and 
toil. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas be permitted to 
proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: DIES. Mr. Chairman, without immodesty I may say I 
have read something of the history of the world. I know some- 
thing of the struggle of roving bands before the Greeks formed 
themselves into little bits of republics. I have followed down 
through the great Roman Empire, through Charlemagne’s aggre- 
gation of power. I have studied the attempt of mankind to have 
free government, and this effort upon this hemisphere has been 
the most nearly complete and successful that the children of men 
have ever made. [Applause] The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon], my Socialist friend, can not find in all the his- 
tery of the world a government he would prefer to this. Where 
would you go to seek it? Would you go to Sparta, with its iron 
money and its iron rule, or to Athens, with its failures of a pure 
democracy? Would you go to Rome or to the Dutch Republics 
or to the Amphictyonic League? No! Even the gentleman from 
New York is advised sufficiently to tell you, if you ask him the 
question, that this is the greatest republic, the most complete 
democracy the world has ever seen; and so it has been; and he 
could not prefer another over it. Then, I ask youaquestion. If 
our fathers had builded a bulwark of liberty here, if here they 
have raised a government of liberty that surpasses all that our 
forebears were ever able to do in the history of the world before, 
when did it come to pass that you and I should sit under the 
drippings of the fountain of the gentleman from New York [Mr.. 
Lonpvon]}, who follows Lenine and Trotzky, who backed off be- 
fore the German machine to-day? You have got to meet power 
with power. To-day we are taking over the railroads, or the 
President has already taken them over and we are ratifying 
what he did—not that we believe in government ownership of 
railroads, but we believe, as the Roman people believed, that in 
a national emergency you must have concentration of power. 

They said in the midst of war the laws are silent. They 
established a dictatorship. You must meet German imperial- 
ism to-day with concentration of power, and we are going to 
give the President, whoever he is, whether it were Roosevelt 
I would say the same, whether it were Champ Clark I would 
say the same, whoever would be in the White House to-day I 
would say the same thing—give him the power that he may 
focus in his own will all the strength and resources of the 
American Republic to do our bidding. [Applause.] And do 
not you ever think that we will tolerate socialism and the 
arguments of socialism in this national emergency. We mean 
to get back all the power of the people when this war is over. 
[Applause.] We mean to get back all the principles our 
fathers won and exercised when this war is over, and we are 
not going to have any of your socialism, your Lenines and 
Trotzkys, men who want to put women in the trenches to dig, 
your miserable socialism that interposes debate in your army 
and speeches and skulking cowardice to the enemies of one’s 
country as they come with fire and sword, and you back off 
and say, Don't you do it; if you do we will make trouble 
with you.” [Applause.] Not that. We mean to interpose 
the breasts of our valiant youths; we mean to interpose the 
wealth of America, the solidarity of America, the Republie of 
America, against the concentrated aggression of German im- 
perialism. I have net any sympathy with your Lenines and 
Trotzkys. I have no sympathy with Russian socialism that is 
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ground in the dust. They are getting what is coming to them: 
They imagine it is Russian socialism if you steal land or steal 
a plow or steal the fodder or steal a mule or steal horses. 
You think that means democracy? Democracy means law 
and order; democracy means property rights guaranteed to 
those who sow the seed that they shall reap the harvest; it 
guarantees to those who build that they shall live in the houses 
they have built. Liberty without property rights is nothing, 
worthless, and you find it so now. 

One time I saw in Haiti among the negroes who overthrew 
their masters a lot of old, rotten, standpipes of the sugar fac- 
tories. They wanted land, but when they got it they would 
not work it, and I know that if you gave my friend from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] 160 acres of land and four mules he would 
not work it. [Laughter and applause.] There is not going to 
be any socialism here; no socialism. We are honest. My dol- 
lar is my dollar, and when a man works a day and gets $2 
and saves a dollar that he puts aside that is his money; that 
belongs to him to shelter him in his old age; it is his home, 
his bulwalk, his place of refuge. We are not going to have 
socialism here, my friends. And listen. Let me tell you some- 
thing. Your dream of socialism is a nightmare in Russia to-day. 
Go get your Lenines and Trotzkys behind their defeated lines 
and falling empire. Do not ask a Republic, the democracy of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, of Lee and Grant and Lincoln, to sub- 
scribe to your theory of demoralized socialism because the 
laborer is worthy of his hire and the man who struggles to win 
property, sweats for it and denies himself to be something, he 
is not entitled to be shattered by the dream of socialism. And 
it will not occur in this country. Gentlemen, this speech is pro- 
voked by seeing the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] 
sitting under the flag that he says was a failure [applause], 
near the picture of the Father of his Country who gave us the 
Republic. The gentleman says he could have done much better 
if he had been President at the time. I wonder, my friends, 
how many of you in this audience to-day think a greater con- 
stellation of States could be formed than that our forefathers 
erected? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Only one. 

Mr. DIES. Only one! Now, listen, I will tell you this; I 
want to compliment you, but I can not do it. You know we are 
dreaming away a great heritage. A great Republic has been 
builded for us; the great heritage of democracy, the like of 
which the world never saw in all the annals of history, has 
been handed down to us. Here is liberty; here is the right to 
worship; here is security of property and life; here is a great 
Republic, the like of which the world never saw, and men sit 
down and doze while men like the gentleman from New York 
fiddle while republics disintegrate. [Applause.] I bid you, 
I bid you, my friends, give the President all the power he seeks. 
In the name of God, when the war is over, take it away from 
him; take it back to yourselves and your country. [Applause.] 
And let this be a free Republic, secure in property rights and 
secure in individual rights, where in the name of God the 
blighting shadow of Bolsheviki socialism may come to haunt 
eur dreams no more. [Applause.] 

ar LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

ae CHAIRMAN, The gentleman moves to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to answer 
soberly and in a spirit of kindness the remarks of the eloquent 
gentleman from Texas. 

I addressed my remarks yesterday to the distinct proposition 
of the public and national ownership of railroads. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dries] is probably not familiar with the 
American literature that has grown up on this subject, and I 
would recommend to him that, in addition to the information 
he has received about the fathers of this Republic, whom I 
revere as much as he, that he should enlighten himself on the 
literature of political economists who advocate national own- 
ership of publie utilities. I would recommend, among other 
books, the book The Railways, Trusts, and the People,“ by 
Prof. Frank Parsons, the author of a number of books, and one 
of the best-known scholars in the science of political economy. 

When the gentleman talks about socialism, I can not take 
him seriously at all; he does not know what he is talking 
about. When he talks about the greatness of this country, I 
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agree with him. No man in the world loves this country with 
a deeper love than I do, but to me democracy is not a static 
condition. To me democracy is foree in action. Democracy 


must necessarily be dynamic. Lincoln, Washington, Jefferson 
were great because they met the problems of their day and 
hour. They did not point to the great men who preceded them 
centuries before. The gentleman looks to the grave all the time 
from his little village in Texas. He studies the past and points 
backward all the time, I have my face toward the sun. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This Republic is a glorious country. It has made inestimable 
contributions to the progress of the world. It has established 
the principle of religious freedom. It has welcomed the op- 
pressed of the entire world. It has opened opportunities for 
all. It has done away with the religious prejudices of the 
hypocrite, of the narrow-minded, of the fool, and of the vulgar. 
It has done away with them, Here and there in some obscurant- 
ist mind religious prejudice may still linger for a while, but it 
is bound to be dispelled in the sunshine of genuine Americanism, 

Socialism is a legitimate doctrine, a doctrine which seeks to 
preserve property to the man who produces it. When millions 
of men toil away their lives and find the result of their labor 
accumulated in Wall Street, they seek a way of giving to the 
people the product of their toil. Is it wrong to suggest indus- 
trial democracy as the way? ‘The gentleman does not believe 
in the socialism of democracy; he believes in what a Demo- 
cratic President, Cleveland, called the “communism of pelf.” 

The statesman from Texas treats with contempt those poor 
unfortunate men in Russia who have gone through centuries 
of oppression and through püin and martyrdom, who have been 
led by an unspeakable tyrant into a war not of their making. 
These poor men are trying to build a republic, build a free 
nation for 180,000,000 men; and you treat them with contempt, 
you flout them, you ridicule them. Is that American? I deny 
it. Every American heart is filled with sympathy for that long- 
suffering people. [Applause.] 

Have not all statesmen, all Republican and Democratic 
Presidents, the right to make mistakes? Then, give the same 
right to the representatives of the poor people. In the year 
1066 a band of pirates seized England and divided the land 
among their.pals; and their division of 1066, sanctified in 1085, 
is the basis of England's economic, juridical, and political insti- 
tutions up te date, and the great-great-grandchildren of those 
pirates are the aristocracy of that land to-day. 

If it was right in 1066 to lay the foundation for land owner- 
ship and for the law and for the political and economic institu- 
tions for one country, why is it wrong for the 180,000,000 men 
who till the soil and who work and who labor—why is it wrong 
for that 180,000,000 people to try to establish an economic 
system which shall secure to every one of those 180,000,000 men 
aecess to the soll and the right to live the life of free men? 

Just recall the long struggle of this little Republic to estab- 
lish a Government. Do you realize what these men had to live 
through, Is it fair to talk of Russia’s experiment to-day as a 
socialistic experiment? Can you make an experiment in social- 
ism under the conditions which surround her? Can you im- 
prove a ship when it is struggling not to be wrecked? That is 
Russia's condition to-day. Socialism is not being experimented 
upon there. The land is in agony; everything there is abnor- 
mal. War and revolution combined flow terrible. We all hope 
that Russia will not rest until every feudal landowner is driven 
not only from the soil of Russia but from the soil of Europe 
forever. We all hope that, and that is one of the aspirations 
of the socialist movement. No matter what happens, we must 
treat Russia with love and tenderness. 

Please do not talk of the socialist movement as if you knew 
something about it. The gentleman from Texas is a very bril- 
liant man and I am very sorry to see his brilliancy going to 
waste in the choking atmosphere of the cloakroom. He has 
not been much on the floor. When he talks to me about social- 
ists refusing to work, he is wrong. It is true that I would not 
work with mules. My work is against mules. I have tried to 
do my duty as I saw it, inviting the attack of the uninformed, 
of the prejudiced, and of the vulgar, and I must say there has 
been but very little of it on the floor of the House. Although 
only five hours from New York, I have not been going home 
very often. I am always here, studying men, studying legisia- 
tion, watching and observing, striving to know more, so as to 
be more useful. 

I am doing my duty as well as any other Member of Congress, 
and I am working as hard as any Member of Congress ever 
did. [{Applause.] I refuse to accept either the wisdom or the 
methods of the gentleman from Texas. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. z 


Mr. LONDON. Just half a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. I hope our discussion has not degenerated 
into a personal squabble. I really do not want to be mean to 
the gentleman from Texas. I do not think he intended to be 
mean with me. He simply disagreed with my views. I beg to 
assure him that, so far as the high ideals of American democ- 
racy are concerned, I do not yield to any man or woman in 
love and admiration for the fundamental spiritual ideals of 
America—the love of liberty for every human being. We differ 
as to how best to secure that liberty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
-has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing pending before 
the committee. I ask that the Clerk read. 5 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment and 
ask to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DowELL : Add to section 1 the following: 


“ Provided, That in no case the income—that is, th 


after deducting for operation, maintenance taxes, fixed charges, interest 
s g 


unfunded debt, and all other items of according 
to the system of 3 established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of any such carrier—shall exceed 7 per cent on the par value 
of its stock outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1917.” 

Mr. DOWELL. The taking over of the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment necessarily involves the payment of a reasonable com- 
pensation for their use. Every fair-minded person, of course, 
believes that these companies should receive a fair and just 
compensation. Under the plan p: in the bill the Presi- 
dent is authorized to pay a sum equal to the average net income 
the road recelved for the three years prior to June 30, 1917. 
It is apparent to everyone that these railroads have not all been 
earning the same profits. While many of the roads have been 
exceedingly profitable, others have received but small incomes. 
If the railroad has not received a reasonably fair income dur- 
ing the three-year period referred to, then the President is 
authorized to make such agreement for compensation as, under 
the circumstances, he shall find just. In other words, to the 
company receiving the large income during the three-year 
period the President is authorized to continue the payment of 
this large income. To the company not receiving what is deemed 
by him reasonable he is authorized to increase the income to a 
reasonable and just compensation. 

I am advised that many of these roads during the period re- 
ferred to have been receiving very large incomes, while others, 
of course, do not receive so much. 

I want to call your attention to the further fact that under 
the provisions of the bill the Government must keep these ronds 
in good repair. The Government is responsible for all of the 
upkeep of the roads. The stockholders assume no responsibility 
whatever. The Government assumes all of the risk and it 
agrees that these roads will be kept in as good condition as 
they were in when taken over by the Government. I assume 
that the Government will keep both the letter and spirit of this 
agreement, Above these expenses, I believe everyone desires to 
pay to these roads what is reasonable and right; but under the 
circumstances, it seems to me, we should pay no, more. This 
amendment leaves abundance of latitude. 

The Government is calling upon our citizens to make sacri- 
fices they have never known before. It has called upon them 
in the past and they have patriotically responded to every call. 
It must call upon them again and again, until this war is ended 
in a great victory. I know and you know that the people of 
America will respond to this call until victory is won. But it 
does seem to me that all should sacrifice in the same way. We 
should not take from one and give it to the other. Every citi- 
zen owes exactly the same obligation to his country in this crisis. 

I submit that the average net income of many of the large 
railroad companies for the three years prior to June 30, 1917, 
according to the reports from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is much more than the Government should pay for the use 
of these roads, and this amendment is for the purpose of limit- 
ing the compensation of all roads receiving larger incomes than 
are reasonable and just. [Applause.] 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
should be voted down, for the following reasons: Of course, 
Congress can not exercise the power of taking private property 
for a public use without just compensation, which is a sound 
principle upon which we are ‘all agreed; neither is the saying of 
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what is just compensation a part of the function of the legis- 
lature. It is necessarily and essentially the exercise of a judi- 
cial function, or a function of the judiciary, to determine what 
is reasonable, and it has been so decided in numerous decisions. 
Otherwise you would have the agency which was taking away 
the property of the citizen by legislation deciding what that 
citizen would receive, instead of invoking the impartial tribunal- 
ship of the courts. 

Now, unless your bill, which takes private property for public 
use, provides some method by which the citizen can go into 
the courts and get a determination of what is just compensa- 
tion, it is unconstitutional, as I understand it. So this Con- 
gress can not say that 7 per cent is a reasonable amount, be- 
cause that does not lie within our function, if we are under- 
taking to determine what the citizen shall receive at all events. 
If, however, it is sought to put this in simply as a limitation 
upon the discretion which the President shall exercise in his 
negotiations with the owners of these roads in the effort to 
reach an agreement, we are possibly interfering very seriously 
with the accomplishment of one of the main purposes of the bill, 
which is to see if an agreement can not be reached, and, by so 
doing, avoid the flood of litigation which will come if you do not 
provide some reasonable way by which the claims of the owners 
of the roads can be settled out of court. 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman understands that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] 
limits the compensation or limits the power of the President in 
making this agreement. I think it was the last. f 

Mr. VENABLE, I understood it was the last. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is a proviso, 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; it was the last, because it would be a 
nullity if you gave it the first construction. It would be 
clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is the last. 

Mr. VENABLE. I am assuming that it could be one or both, 
according as I understood the language. Now, then, this Con- 
Eress . 


Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the gentleman to suggest it 
is unconstitutional to limit the rate of interest? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. You have another guess coming. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is a difference of opinion. Otherwise 
we would not have debates. I say that if this Congress would 
undertake to take the property of the citizen and at the same 
time fix what the citizen should receive from the property, your 
act would be unconstitutional, because it has been held time 
and time again that the determination of what is just compen- 
sation is not a legislative but a judicial function, and by fixing 
compensation by legislative enactment, without giving oppor- 
tunity for judicial determination, you deny due process of law. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does not the law limit the rate of interest 
that a man may receive on the money that he loans? 

Mr. VENABLE. As I understood the amendment. it was to 
fix the compensation which should be paid to these railroads for 
the use of their property. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the difference between fixing the maxi- 
mum compensation that railroads shall receive and fixing the 
maximum interest which a loan broker shall receive? 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, the greatest difference in the world. 
In one case you are taking a man’s property against his will. 
The legislation of your State fixing the rate of interest on money 
loaned simply provides what shall be lawful for the parties to 
agree upon between themselves, fixing the outside limit, There 
is no deprivation of property under your interest-fixing statutes 

in the various States, 

Mx. LITTLE. There is no deprivation here. 
guarantee of the preservation of property? 

Mr, VENABLE. We are not asking these railroads whether 
they want to be taken over or not. We are taking them over. 

Mr. LITTLE. We have got them. 

Mr. VENABLE. We have already got them. We would 
have taken them over whether they agreed to it or not, and we 
can not take them over under the Constitution without pro- 
viding just compensation. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Chairman, I have a substitute which I 
desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. DILLON, A substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the amendment? 

Mr. DILLON, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
send his amendment to the desk. 2 


Is not this a 


South Dakota will 
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The Clerk read as follows: y 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. DOwELL: Add to section 1 the following: 7 

“ Provided, That the Government guaranty to the carrier provided 
herein shall not In any case exceed T = cent of its capital stock out- 
standing on December 31, 1917, to ascertained according to the 
ayete. ot accounting established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

Mr. PARKER of. New Jersey. Does the gentleman by his 
amendment mean 7 per cent on the par value or on the market 
value of the stock? 

Mr. DILLON, The par value. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. When certain stock has been 
selling at 200 or 300, and people have bought and sold it for 
20 or 30 years, do you expect to give them only 7 per cent on 
the par value? : 

Mr. DILLON. On the par value of the stock, so far as the 
guaranty is concerned; yet I would allow the carrier the full 
net value of the use of the property. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

Mr. DILLON. If the gentleman will permit me, I want to 
explain my substitute, and do not want all of my time taken 
up. The substitute I offer is, in effect, the same as that of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowetr], except that my substitute 
goes to the question of the guaranty. It allows the carrier to 
have all that is coming to it. We should limit the responsibility 
of the Government as to the guaranty but pay the full value 
of the use, and my substitute seeks to limit the guaranty of 
the Government to 7 per cent. These carriers are engaged in a 
public service, and the Government could require them to turn 
back all sums above a fair and reasonable return on the money 
invested in a public service. Some of these companies are 
earning large sums of money. About 66 per cent of the mile- 
age are earning good profits, and a great number of the carriers 
are earning excessive profits. I see no good reason why the 
Government in time of war should guarantee to them more 
than 7 per cent. The other third of the mileage of the railroads 
of this country are earning but little, and many of them earn 
nothing. These short lines that have been brought in under 
the terms of the bill will earn but little, if anything. The 
Government ought not to be mulcted in $175,000,000 annually 
upon a guaranty. It does not guarantee your business; it does 
not guarantee my business. Then why should the Government 
guarantee these roads that are making excessive profits more 
than 7 per cent? It seems to me my amendment ought to have 
the support of everyone present. The Government ought not to 
extend its guaranty beyond 7 per cent, yet it ought to pay the 
full net value of the use of the property it has taken. Ne good 
argument can be offered here to show that the Government ought 
in its guaranty to go above 7 per cent. If the companies earn 
30 per cent or 50 per cent, let them have the money; but from 
7 per cent up to the earning capacity let them bear the perils 
and losses of war, the same as the balance of the people are 
doing. I trust my substitute will be adopted, that we may thus 
limit the responsibility of the Government as against the carriers 
that are making excessive profits. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, this substitute sounds 
well for political campaign talk, but we do not want to lose 
sight of the fact that when you take a piece of property, and 
that property consists of a going business, that the man who 
surrendered his property to the Government is entitled to com- 
pensation for it. If you are going to use it pending that time, 
he is entitled to compensation for the use of it. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held, not only once but a dozen 
times, that in taking into consideration what the value of the 
property is that is taken, we must not consider the value of the 
stock of the corporation; we are not to consider the par value 
of it nor the market value of it, but we must consider the value 
of the property itself, the value of the business, and in deter- 
mining what is the value of the business the Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly held that there must be taken 
into consideration together the going value as distinct from 
the good will, and also the good will, and in determining the 
yalue of the property aside from these intangible assets we 
must consider what the cost of reproduction under the conditions 
at the time it was taken were. 

The gentleman’s proposition niight do very well if the Supreme 
Court had not decided what we can do and what we can not 
do under the Constitution. I take it that we should not pass 
a bill that the Supreme Court has said they would not sustain 
under the Constitution. =f 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman have in mind the case 
where the United States took over some railroad and the point 
was settled that it was the going value of the railroad? 
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Mr. CALDWELL. I have in mind the Consolidated Gas Co. 
ease, where the whole matter was reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. LITTES. Can the gentleman give the number of the vol- 
ume cont tiniig the decision? 

Mr. CALDWHLL. No; I can not give it now, but I will put 
it in the Recorp. I also have in mind the waterworks cases in 
San Diego, nnd IT think I recall one case that arose in the gentle- 
man's own State of Kansas. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It was in Nebraska. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman from Nebraska says it was 
in Nebraska. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does not the gentleman think that he confuses 
the necessities of the Government in a war like this with condi- 
tions in times of peace, where some property is taken. for some 
other purpose? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Not at all. Of course where they take 
property of the enemy, as they did in the Civil War, that is a 
different thing, but we are taking the property of our own people, 
and the Constitution of the United States says that we have to 
pay a fair value for it and has said what must be taken into 
consideration when we cast up the account. 

Mr. LITTLE. But the gentleman will concede that there is 
another point involyed in the use of property as a war measure. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, in a general way I am in favor 
of the bill reported and of the Government taking over the con- 
trol of the railroads of the United States. It seems to me, 
however, that there is merit in the amendments that have been 
proposed. They strike at the guestion of the compensation that 
the railroads shall receive. That compensations under the lan- 
guage of the bill, is based on the earnings that the roads 
received for the last three years, probably the three most pros- 
perous years in the history of the railroads in this country. 
Why, under the bill as it now is we may guarantee to one rail- 
road profits of 25 per cent on the capital stock, to another 
35 per cent, to another 44 per cent, and to numerous others 
amounts of returns nearly equal to those I have indicated, and 
in some instances even more. 

In taking over these roads, shall we guarantee to a railroad 
profits sufficient to pay for the entire railroad capital stock in 
two years, in three years, or in four years? We do not treat 
other lines of business this way. 

I realize that capital stock is not necessarily a true measure 
of value, but for determining the reasonable profits due the 
railroads other matters must be considered, But here we are 
too generous. Every Member of this House knows that as soon 
as the President issued his proclamation taking over the rail- 
roads, the market value of these securities jumped many per 
cent in the markets of our country, Why? Because the Gov- 
ernment was proposing to underwrite for the period of the war 
profits for the railroads measured by the three prosperous rail- 
road years through which we have just passed. 

Gentlemen, I have read extensively on this subject. I have 
studied this question earnestly. I have listened to the able 
arguments by members of the committee, but as one Member 
of the House I am not satisfied with the compensation section 
of the bill. 

It seems to me it is the duty of Congress to fix a compensa- 
tion that would be, in the judgment of Congress, fair and 
equitable, and unless it is it will not be accepted. Then there 
is an opportunity under the terms of the bill for the matter to 
be determined in the courts. I remember in the fall I was, as 
we all were, in the liberty-loan campaign. 

The argument that I met frequently was “I can earn more 
money than 4 per cent in loaning it to my neighbor who wants 
to borrow it.” I replied immediately that the boys who are in 
the trenches could earn more than they drew from the Govern- 
ment if they were permitted to remain in this country and con- 
tinue their normal occupations. It seems to me that we ought 
not to guarantee to the roads the highest compensation during 
this awful period of our country’s crisis, the highest compensa- 
tion they have earned during three most profitable years in the 
history of the railroad business, while we can not guarantee a 
profit at all to the hundreds of businesses throughout our coun- 
try, and when in addition to that we are calling for the sacrifice 
of even life itself upon the part of a large number of our 
citizens, 

I think that this Congress ought to consider legislation along 
the line suggested by the amendments that are now pending. 
They have just been offered. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
them in detail to know whether or not they ought to be ap- 
proved by the Congress. That will be disclosed by further 


debate. It does seem to me, however, that they sound a note 


along the right line, and that we ought to consider seriously the 
proposition they suggest. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that these amendments will 
both be defeated, both the amendment and the substitute. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairmun, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. I notice in the report of the net earnings, as 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, some of the 
railroads of the country are reported as earning as much as 
29 and 25 and even TO per cent on their capital stock. Avccord- 
ing to that basis if we were to enter into a contract with them 
we would be paying for the entire valuation of the railroad 
i.. the course of two, three, or four years, and I would like to 
hear the gentleman discuss that. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought the gentleman was going to ask me a 
question, I did not know that he was going to make a speech. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would like to hear the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. Evidently the gentleman needs to hear somebody, 
because evidently he has not read up on the question, 

Mr. FRENCH. I have read a great deal on the subject, and 
that is why I raise the question; and I listened to the gentle- 
man in his able discussion on the general subject. He spent 
a great deal of time on other points, but not any on this. I must 
confess I am not satisfied. 

Mr. SIMS. Take the Bessemer road. The mileage on the 
Bessemer road is only 8.81 miles, and its capital stock is only 
$500,000. The average earnings, net operating income, of that 
short road for the past three years amounted to over $4,000,000 
a year, and therefore by reason of $500,000 capital only, the 
percentage would be enormous, 

Mr. FRENCH. Six hundred per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but when you go into the facts you find 
that it controlled and operated 205 miles and that the actual 
property value of the road was over $45,000,000, and you find 
that the standard return would be a little over 10 per cent per 
annum for the three years upon the actual property invest- 
ment, as shown by the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is not a question of capital stock. Ten shares 
could own the whole Pennsylvania road. Capital stock is 
nothing but a certificate of ownership. It is not a certificate 
of value at all. It is not even a fair estimate of what the 
value is; but the property used by the railroad in the discharge 
of its duties to the public is what you take upon which to cal- 
culate the percentage of return, and that value, that use for the 
three years on the property of more than 843.000.000, instead 
of being more than 600 per cent per annum, was a little over 
10 per cent. What is the object of this provision? It is to 
authorize the President to make a contract with the railroads 
pending war control, to pny them for the use during the time 
the Government so uses them a return equal to the average net 
operating income of the roads for the three preceding years. 
One of those years was n very bad year, embracing 1914 and 
1915. The other two were very good in the volume of business, 
and the net returns on the last two in gross were the largest 
they ever had, but the average of the three is very good. But 
you must remember that we are authorizing the President to 
make a contract not to exceed that return, and what is the use 
of authorizing him to make a contract that none of these good 
roads will make at all, when they can go into the courts and 
get just compensation by the decision of the court? What is 
the use of making a proposition that you know will be rejected? 

We could put in a proposition here authorizing the President 
to make a contract for not to exceed 2 per cent on the capital 
stock, but it would be absurd to do that. It would be no less 
foolish to authorize him to make one for 10 per cent when you 
know in advance the railroad would not take it because they 
had been making 20. In the case of all these high returns on 
capital stock, it will be found in almost every instance that the 
outstanding stock is below the property value. There are bonds 
outstanding and all that sort of thing, and it is absurd, ridicu- 
lous, to authorize the President to make a contract which we 
knuw beforehand nobody who had any sense would enter into. 
It is absurd to authorize him to make contracts that can not and 
will not be entered into by the railroads. To turn over the use 
of these railroads for an unknown length of time to the Gov- 
ernment with no agreement, and force the railroads to bring 
suit and litigate it to the end, what sort of shape would the coun- 
try be in for the next—nobody knows how many years? It is 
to the interest of the people to get contracts, even if they pay 
more than the earnings may turn out to be, becnuse it is a 
guess at best, and we must make the best guess that we can. 
Now, I want to plead with my friends on both sides, the friends 
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of our country, not to force such a condition upon the country. 
You know that a short-time use of any property is always higher 
per diem or per annum than it is for a long period. The same 
is true about the borrowing of money. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In one moment. If you go down here to a hotel 
and ask for a room for a day, you pay so much for it, for a 
week you pay less, for a month still less, and for a year much 
less. If you lease a piece of property for a long period of years, 
you get it for a less amount per annum than for a short time. 
When you borrow money on bonds for a long period of time 
the rate of interest is always less than for a short time. Sv 
I insist there is nothing inequitable and unjust in paying even 
more than the average would be for a long period of years 
in order to bring about an agreement, in order to prevent suits 
that would follow, and, furthermore, as has been often stated, to 
stabilize the value of railroad securities. I do not mean stocks, 
but bonds that are held by every bank, trust company, and insur- 
ance company in the United States—to keep the value from 
shrinking to an extent that a panic would come upon the 
country. Remember, these companies can not hold these bonds 
under the laws of the States whenever the value, in proportion 
to the debt secured, falls below a certain per cent of face 
value; and the holders would be forced to put those bonds upon 
the market and sell them out under the hammer for whatever 
they would bring. What is the use of fooling along here with 
a proposition trying to save money to the public that will result 
in nothing but further burdens and possible panie upon the 
country, that will wreck and ruin it at a time when we need 
the lowest possible rate of interest by which money can be 
obtained ? 

Mr. LITTLE. What about compensation to people whose 
trade and business were shut down during the late heatless- 
day order? ~ 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman's question is not relevant. I do 
not mean to be anything but respectful, but it is not relevant. 

Mr. LITTLE. I just state it is relevant. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, the Government did not take over those 
plants and operate the property itself. The results did not go 
to the use of the Government. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the Government would stop the railroads 
from running 

Mr. SIMS. But the Government did not take the property 
and use it, and there is no relevancy in that and where you 
take a piece of property for which under the circumstances you. 
must make a just return. The people were simply told, “ Do 
not burn coal.“ The Government got no benefit out of the heat- 
less day or the meatless day. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand that if the Government just 
stopped the railroads from running it would not owe them 
anything? 

Mr. SIMS. Why, if in the public interest they ordered a train 
not to go, which would be temporary and for the benefit of 
everybody, that would be a different question; but we are lay- 
ing a foundation to make contracts, and the gentleman brings 
In the question of heatless day or meatless day when we are 
trying to get men 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the idea. 

Mr. SIMS. To accept a contract for compensation 

Mr. LITTLE. That is right; that is the idea exactly; the 
gentleman has got my idea. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a relevant 
question? In the table prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and printed with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] yesterday he gives the percent- 
nage of net income on these various roads. 

Mr. SIMS. On what? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. On capitalization. 

Mr. SIMS. On stock? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Les, sir. 

Mr. SIMS. All right; go ahead, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, here is the Lehigh road, 27.98. 

Mr. SIMS. On the stock? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That means that the stockholders are 
getting that much upon the face value of their stock, does it 
not? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, in regard to Bessemer, that means 
that the fellows whe own the stock, not the bonds, will get 647 
per cent? 
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Mr. SIMS. I told you that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understood in the gentleinan's answer 
to the gentleman from Idaho that this Bessemer business in 
fact only got 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. On the value of the property used in making 


those earnings. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. But the fellows who own the bonds only 
get 4 per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. That is a liability and not capital. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But there is somebody getting these high 
rates of income on dividends or capital stock, and if the Presi- 
dent compels the return, whieh he is entitled to make under 
this bill. then we will have the Burlington Road stockholders 
getting 22 per cent, 

Mr. SIMS. I have read over all of that and know what it 
is, but the return is based in these reports on the stock value 
and not the value of the property devoted to the public use. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I know that. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the standard return, and not on stock 
issued. It is on the value of the property used in the service. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You are not increasing the interest rate 
of the bondholders? 

Mr. SIMS. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly not, but you are giving these 
stockholders the percentages they have been receiving. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. * 

The question is on the amendment by way of substitute. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the sub- 
stitute be read? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the substitute will be 
again read. 

The substitute was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Phe question is on the amendment by way 
of a substitute. 

The amendment by way of a substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask that the amendment be reported. 

are CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it win be again re- 
ported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 15, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Insert after the 
paragraph as to taxes, ending with line 2, on 4, the following: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to admit 
the right of the several States, directly or indirectly, to tax war busi- 
ness conducted by the United States, or increased values of property, 
or franchises, or increased operating revenue resulting from such war 
business, and in order to prevent increase or diminution of taxes pay- 
able to the several States or under the several State laws by reason 
of the said war business and Federal control during the pertod of Fed- 
eral control such taxes shall be standardized at the sums which were 
as and payable by said carriers, respectively, in the calendar year 
1917, to be yable in each 5 at the same time 
amount as they were In 1917, adding thereto any taxes which were 
assessed In the year 1917 upon real estate that shall have been acquired 
by such carrier while under Federal control or by the United States for 
the purposes of this act.” 

Mr. SIMS. 
that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I thank the gentleman for 
reserving it. I wanted to bring the matter before the House. I 
think it is not subject to a point of order; but, nevertheless, it 
is a very important matter that ought to be considered. I 
think myself, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment ought to be 
divided. I have had it read all at once, so that it should be 
understood. The first part of it states a general principle: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to admit the right 
of the several States, directly or indirectly, to tax war business con- 
ducted by the United States, or increased values of property, or fran- 
Nomads increased operating revenue resulting from such war 

I think everybody will admit that to be right on the deci- 
sions of the courts. There was a brief put in on this matter, 
On page 885 Mr. Anderson said that if the States undertook to 
increase taxation disproportionately or to leyy new taxes, that 


and in the same 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
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they would not have levied if the money were not coming from 
the Federal Treasury, the Government would not be helpless. 
It can protect itself by litigating and testing its constitution- 
ality. 

Mr. Folk, at Mr. Anderson's suggestion, I think, put in a brief 
on this subject, which is on page 913. It goes over this matter 
yery thoroughly. It says that operations of the United States 
can not be taxed at all. It shows that, for instance, national 
banks were exempted from certain State taxation because they 
were agencies of the United States. The brief on that subject 
is yery full. I think that there ought to be no one in this 
House that would not vote for that statement that we did not 
intend to have the war business performed by the Government 
taxed by anybody. I have already put before the committee in 
the general debate the fact that the increase of business of 
the railroads during the time of the Civil War was to two and 
one-half fold. It is likely to be the same now. 

There are States that, without changing any law, as they tax 
gross receipts, would get two and one-half times as much taxes 
as they do now because of the Government running those rail- 
roads. If rates are raised they will get more yet. If some 
of the States choose to increase their rate of taxation or increase 
their valuation of the railroads they will get more yet. 

Now, the remedy proposed by Mr. Anderson is that we should 
go into litigation about all this. Nothing more awful could 
happen than if the United States and the States were to become 
involved in litigation about the taxes imposed on the railroads. 

The States, or some of them, may be quite patriotic and may 
not raise the valuation; but even if the States should be patri- 
otic, the custom is in some of the States to put a tax on gross 
receipts, and in that case their revenues would increase, while 
that patriotic States which only value the railroads would have 
the same amount paid as heretofore. 

Now, I say that the principle, down to the end of what I 
read, ought to be admitted by every one. The rest of the amend- 
ment is a remedy. Whether the remedy is the right one or not 
I do not know. But I do think that if we can standardize 
against the railroads their rental value and say, “ We do not 
care how much you are going to take in during the war or 
what profits you make, we will pay you exactly what you made 
before the war for the use of your property,” I think we can 
likewise standardize the peace taxes collected by the States 
and municipalities and say, as I do in the second part of this 
amendment, The United States will pay exactly what you 
were assessed in 1917, whether you do less business or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the 
matter be considered and yoted on in two halyes, as I men- 


tioned, the first down to the words“ war business,” in the fourth | 


line. Consider that as one amendment and the rest of it as a 
separate remedy. I think they ought to be considered sepa- 
rately. One is the principle and the other is the remedy, 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order has been reserved on the 
amendment as offered. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No point of order has been 
made as to the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. It was read as one amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was offered as one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
part reads: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to admit 
the right of the several States directly or indirectly to tax war busi- 
ness conducted by the United States, or increased values of property, 
er franchises, or increased operating reverue resulting from such a 
war business. 

That is all. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is germane to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee make 
a point of order on the amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, is the other portion offered now? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This is a section about taxes. 
There is on page 3, at the end of the paragraph, a passage 
which says: 
that other taxes assessed under Federal or any other governmental 
authority for the period of Federal control or sar part thereof, either 


on the property used under such Federal control or on the right to 
operate as a carrier, or on the revenues or any part thereof derived 


I offer it as two. The first 


from operation (not including, however, assessments for public im- 
provements or taxes assessed on property under construction and char, 
able under the classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investment in road and equipment), sball be paid out of revenues 
derived from railway operations while under Federal control, 


“Other governmental authority“ means the States. I there- . 
fore add at the end a proviso to the effect that“ Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to admit the right of the several 
States directly or indirectly to tax war business conducted by 
the United States, or increased values of property, or franchises, 
or increased operating revenue resulting from such war busi- 
ness” conducted by the Federal Government. I think it is 
gérmane. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that the amendment which was proposed 
was offered as a whole. Of course the gentleman from New 
Jersey is perfectly familiar with the rule that if any part of 
an amendment be subject to a point of order, that makes the 
entire amendment subject to the point of order, 

Mr. PARKER of New dersey. I offered the first part myself, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: 
the paragraph as to taxes, ending with line 2, on page * the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shalt be constrned to 
admit the right of the several States, directly or indirectly, to tax 
war business conducted by the United States, or increased values of 
property, or franchises, or increased operating revenue resulting from 
such war business,” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order 
against that amendment. It is not germane to the bill or to 
any provision in the bill. That is putting n provision in with 
reference to State taxes. There is nothing in the bill attempt- 
ing to control or regulate State taxation. The provision in 
the bill for taxing has reference to what may or may not be 
paid out of the standard return or out of the net operating 
revenue of the road. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman understands 
that “other governmental authority“ means the State. It was 
so stated in the evidence. 

Mr. SIMS. But that has reference alone to the disposition 
to be made as to the earnings of the railroad, not as to the 
power to tax or not to tax. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
not be misunderstood. 

Mr. LENROOT. Later on in the bill there is an express 
provision that this shall not impair the right of the State to 
levy taxes. 

Mr. SIMS. Why, certainly. That was put in on account of 
the demand of the States, becnuse they were afraid. 

a BARKLEY. Just one suggestion, if the Chair will ac- 
cept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
man. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This section 1 simply provides a method by 
which taxes levied by the States shall be paid, how the tax shall 
be deducted. It makes no attempt whatever to limit or extend 
the authority of the States in levying taxes. The gentleman's 
amendment, though, is not germane, because it seeks to limit 
the power of the States to levy taxes, whereas the section simply 
states how these taxes are to be paid and out of what fund 
they are to be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). The Chair 
thinks the statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] very clearly puts the situation, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do this for the purpose of addressing an 
inquiry to the chairman of the committee. I note on page 2 of 
this bill language that perhaps is plain to the committee but is 
ambiguous to me, The statement is made that— 

For each year, and pro rata for any fractional year of such Federal 
control, equivalent as nearly as may be to its average annual railway 
operating income— : 

What is that, gross or net? 

Mr. SIMS. Net. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think that 
as a safety provision he ought so to state; that instead of leaving 
this to the construction of some court, he had better insert the 
word “net” by way of amendment? This language is capable 
of a double construction, and possibly some court somewhere 
might contend that this was gross. 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly the courts would hold that that had 
reference to net income. A court that would hold that the 
Government should pay to the railroad company the entire 
gross income of the railroad company as compensation for its 
use for three years ought to be relieved of its judicial duties. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It will not hurt the gentleman's 
bill, and it might make the meaning clear. 


Insert, after 


It is only a proviso, which can 


The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
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Mr. SIMS. It can not possibly refer to gross income, by con- 
struction or otherwise, 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will look, he will find 
that they have used there exactly the term that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission uses in all of its reports and deliver- 
ances, and in the reports that it requires of net operating in- 
come. The exact term that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has erystalized into that expression is used here to denote 
the net operating income, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In other words, the term“ oper- 
ating income“ means net income, does it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; that is what it means. You will 
find that there is a eertain report required of every railroad of 
its income, and the part designated as operating income is the 
thing which they refer to here, the net operating income. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If it has a well-known meaning, 
the -amendment is not necessary, but it was not clear to my 
mind. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment to 
correct an error of punctuation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ESCH. After the word “ retirements,” in line 12, page 2, 
I move to insert a comma; and after the word “ betterments,” 
in line 11, omit the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escu: Page 2, line 11, after the word 


“ betterments,” strike out the comma; and, in line 12, after the word 
“retirements,” insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is going to offer some amendments to perfect. 
the section, and especially the first paragruph of the section. 
I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to be kind enough to 
notify me when he exhausts his amendments to the first section, 
because I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] if the amendments are the ones he stated that he 
would offer yesterday. 

Mr. LENROOT. This is not one inserted in the Recorp, but 
one that I said I would offer. 

Mr. SIMS. As to these amendments I would like to have 
them offered, because the committee wants tomorrow to study 
these mutters, 


Mr. LENROOT. I would be glad to have an agreement that | 


as to these perfecting amendments we have unanimous consent 
to return to the first section of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to section 1 of the bill for the purpose of giving 
the gentleman from Wisconsin an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments and discuss them as though they were offered now. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I have a motion to strike ont 
the first paragraph of the section and insert a substitute there- 
for, and I could not offer it until after the section is perfected 
and the amendments disposed of. 

Mr. .SIMS. Let me inquire of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
how many amendments he has to offer to the first section, 

Mr. LENROOT. Four. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman might offer his substitute now, 
because the amendments, as 1 understand, do not change the 
scope of the section. If the substitute is adopted gentlemen 
might want to offer some amendments to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mouse consent that at any time before the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill in Committee of the Whole the com- 
mittee may return to section 1 of the bill in order to permit the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to offer and debate 
amendments under the general rules of the House for the per- 
fecting of the section. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to object, does the re- 
quest confine amendments to be offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and no one else? 

Mr. SIMS. Not if anyone else wants to offer amendments 
to perfect the section. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have inserted nearly all my amendments 
in the Recorp. The purpose of this was to give the committee 
time for the consideration of those amendments, and they have 
alrendy had notice of the amendments. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I shall have to insist on, an objection un- 
less the unanimous-consent agreement provides that anyone can 
offer an amendment. Suppose an amendment is offered and 


some one wants to offer another amendment to it? 
Mr. LENROOT. They can go on and do that. 
I will object. 


Mr. CALDWELL. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “ not exceeding.” Page 2, lines 
2 and 3, * ” 
he a 25 8 . as nearly as may be to” and 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, that is one amendment that I 
gave notice yesterday that I would offer at this time. As the 
language now stands it clearly does not express the intention of 
the committee. As the language now stands it could not pos- 
sibly accomplish the purpose. of the committee. Of course, the 
purpose of the committee in this first paragraph, section 1, was 
to authorize the President to agree with the railroads to pay 
them a certain annual sum in compensation for the use of their 
roads by the Government during the time the Government shall 
hold them. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield for me to with- 
draw my objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I renew my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at any time during the consideration of the 
bill the Committee of the Whole may return to section 1 for the 
purpose of permitting the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr LEN- 
root] to offer and debate any amendment intending to perfect 
the verbiage of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman is it the exclusive privilege of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to offer an amendment, er any 
member of the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. Any amendment can be offered to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand, but I do not grasp the idea of 
returning for one member of the committee only to offer an 
amendment; why not leave it open to all? 

Mr. SIMS. Was the gentleman present when I stated my 
reason for this? ' 

Mr. GARNER. No; I was not. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
made a speech of 40 minutes on yesterday and submitted a 
nuniber of amendments, many of which are to noncoutroverted 
portions of the bill, to perfect the bill and elarify it, but not 
in opposition to the bill. 

They are printed in the Record. The committee has had no 
opportunity at all to consider these amendments, and I sug- 
gest that if he would withhold offering the amendment it would 
give an opportunity to the committee to-morrow and on Monday 
morning to take them and consider them, and it would very 
greatly expedite the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. And save time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would hold, of course, that an 
amendment to any amendment that. was offered would be in 
order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, ought not that 
request to include in it that the return shall be upon the mo- 
tion of some particular Member? 

Mr. SIMS. It says “before the conclusion of the bill.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it would amount to the same thing 
if the gentleman would make his request that we return to See- 
tion 1 later for the purpose only of offering perfecting amend- . 
ments, and that would leave it open to any gentleman to offer 
amendments. 

Mr. SIMS. I will put the request exactly in that shape. fhat 
the committee may return to section 1 at any time upon the re- 
quest of any member of the Committee of the Whole to offer 
perfecting amendments to section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at any time during the consideration of the 
bill in Committee of the Whole, upon the request of any mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Whole. the committee shall return 
to section 1 of the bill for the purpose of permitting the offering 
of amendments to perfect the text of the bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I understand the only purpose of this is to permit the commit- 
tee to consider these amendments so that when we convene on 
Monday they may have them better in mind. Therefore to give 
them an opportunity to do that, without uny further agreement 
or arrangement, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman desires to make 
the point of no quorum, he may do so. I do not know whether 
| there is a quorum here or not, but the point will be made again 

in a few moments, and under compulsion of that kind. I move 
that the corfmittee do now rise, and for no other reason, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
‘ginia having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
GAERETT of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
‘had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9685, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Sazsaru, for three days, on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein a letter 
directed to the President, calling his attention to the unsettled 
condition of the farmers under the present draft and the reply 
of the Provost Marshal General thereto, giving their status. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, is the letter from a farmer or an association 
of farmers? 5 

Mr. McKEOWN. The letter is addressed by myself to the 
President, and he has turned it over to the Provost Marshal 
General, who answered it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. í 


HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

. ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SIMS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order here- 
tofore made, adjourned until Monday, February 25, 1918, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


Is there objection? 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
: RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred.to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9971) to provide further for the 
national security and common defense by the conservation of 
foodstuffs, feeds, and materials necessary for the production, 
manufacture, and preservation of foodstuffs and feeds, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 337), 
which said bill and repart were referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” 
approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 338), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 

the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROWE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9908) to 
amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 339), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9552) granting a pension to Edyth C. Dideon, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 10186) to amend the act 
approved June 25, 1910, establishing postal-savings deposi- 
tories, and acts amendatory thereof, and for other purposes, by 
extending the usefulness of the Postal Savings System, and 
instituting publicity for securing from the public postal-say- 
ings deposits; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. >z 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10187) to provide for an investigation 
of the collection and disposal of garbage, ashes, refuse, dead 
animals, and night soil in the District of Columbia and em- 
ployment of a competent sanitary engineer to report the latest 
approved methods for disposal of the same; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10188) granting pensions to 
soldiers totally blind; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 10189) for the extension of 
Maryland Avenue east of Fifteenth Street to Oklahoma Avenue 
NE. ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10190) to provide that the unexpended bal- 
ances of certain appropriations for Benning Road viaduct and 
bridge be covered into the Treasury; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10191) to prohibit the sale 
or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors within the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10192) to establish a 
game sanctuary in the State of Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10193) to prevent the de- 
facement or obliteration of Government war advertising, and to 
provide punishment therefor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10194) to aid our Government 
by the production of foodstuffs and to aid farmers and to give 
employment to the unemployed and to encourage agriculture 
and authorize the creation of a board of five in each State; 
and provide for farmers to remain in their States from March 1 
to December 1 during the present war; and to aid in establish- 
ing a home or homes on the industrial farm for those people 
who have to move out of the alleys July 1, so that they can 
aid the Government by the production of foodstuffs; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10195) to amend and re- 
enact section 713 of chapter 18, subchapter 10 of the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10196) to amend and reenact section 691a of 
chapter 18, subchapter 7, of the Code of Laws, of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 10197) to provide a penalty for 
obtaining loans or credit from a national banking association 
based on false statements; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 10198) to require cashiers 
and other officers of a national banking association handling its 
funds to give bond and to prevent its officers and employees from 
making erasures on the books of the association; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 10199) to repeal the sixth sec- 
tion of an act approved July 12, 1882, entitled “An act to en- 
able national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence, and for other purposes”; to.the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10200) to regulate the allowance of over- 
drafts by national banking associations, and to provide penalties 
for its violation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 10201) to amend and reenact 
sections 5136, 5137, 5139, 5147, 5172, 5200, 5222, 5230, and 5239 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (I. R. 10202) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by controlling and regu- 
lating rents of real estate in the District of Coiumbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10203) 
authorizing the Winnebago Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin and 
Nebraska to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10204) to punish the willful 
injury or destruction of war material, or of war premises or 
utilities used in connection with war material, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 257) direct- 
ing the Shipping Board to furnish the House, certain informa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, PRATT: Resolution (H. Res. 258) directing the Post- 
master General to transmit to the House information respecting 
the organization, operation, and personnel of the foreign mail 
service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial adopted by the General Court 
of Massachusetts, favoring the ratification of regulations estab- 
lishing a closed season on waterfowl; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also. memorial adopted by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, favoring the creation of a league of nations to safeguard 
permanent peace upon the termination of the present war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10206) granting a pension to 
Frank T. Coleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10207) granting a pension to Robert Ship- 
ley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10208) granting a pension to 
Fred J. Luepke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10209) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10210) granting an increase of 
pension to Carlton H. Finley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 10211) 
granting an increase of pension to Harrison C. Dunham; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10212) granting an increase of pension to 
Irving Holcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10218) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Worley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 10214) granting an increase of 
pension to Philo R. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10215) granting a pension to 
Sallie M. Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10216) granting a pension 
to W. W. Treadway; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R, 10217) granting a pension to 
Abbie L. Ahern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10218) granting a pension to Carrie E. 
Magison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 10219) granting a pension 
to Frank O. Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 10220) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi M. Dort; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 10221) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Groebe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 10222) granting an increase 
of pension to Philo M. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. é 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10223) granting a pension 
to John J. Burke; to the Committee an Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10224) granting an in- 
crease of pension 30 Volney A, Parmer; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10225) striking from the pension roll the 
name of Jennie M. Heath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10226) granting a pension to 
Hallie Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10227) granting a pension to Alexander E. 
Strange; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10228) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Withers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10229) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. MeGhee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10230) granting pension to Henry T. Kin- 
kade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10231) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Cowles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10232) granting an increase of pension to 
Mitchell Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10233) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (II. R. 10234) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Hester; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10235) granting a pension to 
George F. Swob; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of citizens of the improved real 
estates of O'Donnel Canas and Bamban, Tarlac, P. I., relative 
to decision of the question of Camp Stotsenberg Reservation ; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Memorial of Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Iowa, relative to power of Interstate 
Commerce Commission in rate hearings and regulations; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Woman’s Shakespeare Club, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., against increase in second-class mail rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorials of the Bohemian 
Society of Kenosha and of the Bohemian National Alliance, 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging that the unification of the Czecho- 
Slovaks into one indepéndent State be made one o? the terms of 
the treaty of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Resolutions of the Sacramento 

(Cal.) Consolidated Chamber of Commerce, protesting against a 
out rate on post cards; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads.“ 

Also, petition of several Federal employees, members of Federal 
Employees Union No. 1, and residents of the third congressional 
district of California, in favor of House bill 7356; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Central Federated 
Union of New York, against the Borland eight-hour law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Joint Legislative Board of the State of New 
York, against placing any limit of time for Government super- 
vising the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Shakespeare Club, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., against increase in postage on second-class matter; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Czecho-Slovaks (Bohemian Slovaks) 
asking independence for Bohemia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, against Borland eight-hour amendment; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of William Riley, com- 
mander Grand Army of the Republic post, Yonkers, N. V., for 
increase of pension of maimed soldiers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of the New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; the West Pullman Woman's Club, of Chicago, III.; the 
Elective Study Club of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Abingdon 
Woman's Club, of Abingon, III.; the Woman's Club of Marion, 
Ohio; and the Browning Club, of Athens, Tenn., favoring the re- 
peal of the second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Evidence to accompany 
House bill 10127, granting a pension to Pheba A. Vaughn; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petitions of Dr. J. H. Tilden, Mrs. NI. 
Martin, and M. A. Posner, of Denver, Colo.; and Arthur Bartlett. 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., urging the repeal of that section of 
the war-revenue act providing for increased postage rates on 
periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN; Petition of Pacific Coast Division of Bohemian 
National Alliance, urging national freedom for Bohemians when 
new map of Europe is made; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. MASON: Memorial of Chicago (III.) Hospital College 
of Medicine against discriminating against students of certain 
medical colleges entering service of United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the West Palm 
Beach Association of Commerce, urging Government improve- 
ment of the Florida Coast Line Canal; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Memorial of Edwin Brantwell and others, 
favoring House bill 3831 for retirement of aged civil-service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of John Sabas and sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., favoring independence of Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
favoring the creation of a league of nations to safeguard peace 
upon the termination of the present war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Also. petition of the National Association of Chiropodists 
(Inc.), favoring appointment of podiatrists in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favor- 
ing adoption of recommendations of United States Department 
of Agriculture providing for closed season on waterfowl in Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Yellville, 
Ark., against zone system of second-class postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of R. A. Cameron Post, No. 
25. Grand Army of the Republic, favoring increase in pensions 
of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of city council of Pittsburgh. Pa., 
favoring Ohio River appropriation in rivers and harbor bill; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February 25, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: j 

Almighty God, Thou art the sovereign Lord and Master of all 
men and of all nations. We thank Thee that we have been 
taught to recognize Thy right to rule in our hearts aud lives 
‘and in our Nation; that we think of our allegiance to Thee, our 
loyalty to Thy cause, our devotion to Thy name as the first ant! 
supreme obligation of. life. We pray Thee that Thou wilt bless 
us as we come day by day to draw from Thee the wisdom and 
grace for the duties that are upon us. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, February 21, 1918, when, 
on request of Mr. McCumper and by unanimous consent, the 


further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 


proved. - 
ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretury of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War submitting an estimate of appropri- 
ation in the sum of $4,506,997.30 for the temporary employment 
of additional employees in the War Department (S. Doc. No. 
184), which, with the accompanying paper. was referred to the 
Co1anilttee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War submitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions required by the Quartermaster Corps for the fiscal year 
1918, $398.140 (S. Doc. No. 182), which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the See- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary 
of War submitting an urgent estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $50,000, required by the Engineer Department for 
“Maintenance of Highway Bridge across the Potomac River, 
District of Columbia.” ete. (S. Doc. No. 181), which, with the 
accompanying puper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 

Priations and ordered tu be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the See- 
retary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of appropriation 
in the sum of $300,000 to enforce, through the Customs Service, 
the provisions of the espionage law (S. Doc. No. 183), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

FOOD INVESTIGATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a copy of the hearings held by the commis- 
sion in connection with the food Investigation directed by the 
President, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS (H. DOC. NO. 958). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Patents for the fiscal year ended 
December 81, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents and ordered to be printed. 

ADDRESS ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY BY SENATOR WARREN d. 

HARDING (s. DOC. NO, 180). 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me the 
manuscript of an address delivered by my distinguished col- 
league on Washington's Birthday at a celebration held under the 
auspices of the Sons of the American Revolution. It is a 


splendid address, worthy of the occasion, and I ask that it be 
printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMITE of Michigan. Mr. President, I rose to make the 
same request with reference to the address of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Harpine]. Among the celebratious held throughout 
the country appropriate to Washington's Birthday there was 
none more fitting than the celebration held here under the 
auspices of the Sons of the American Revolution, and the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Ohio upon that occasion was most 
illuminating and inspiring. It was in every way becoming that 
occasion, and I join with the senior Senator from Ohio in his 
request to have this address printed as a document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADDRESS. ON THE EXISTING WAR. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow, immediately following the conclusion of the regular 
morning business, I shall address the Senate on the existing 
war. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, which were referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Stats or MONTANA, 
9 2 RTATE, 
Hon. THOMAS MARSHALL, n e 


President of United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am herewith transmitting copy of substitute joint house 
resolution No. 3, er by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth 
Legislature Assembly of the State of Montana. 

C. T. STEWART, 


Yours, very truly, s 
Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
OF THE STATE OF MONTANA, 
CERTIFICATE, 
United States of America, State of Montana, sa* 

I, €. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the annexed copy of substitute joint house 
resolution No. 3 with the originar thereof, fied in my office on the 19th 
day of Perret 1918, and that the same Is a correct transcript thereof, 
and of the whole of said original. 

In testimony whereot, I bave hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
cress seal of the State of Montana this 19th = Mi of February, A. D. 

(spar.] C. T. Stewart, 

Secretary ef State. 


[Substitute joint house resolution No. 3, introduced by Harbert, Mason, 

and Larse.) 

A resolution memoralizing Congress for an appropriation of $750,000 for 

the Flathead irrigation project for the ensuing e 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States acnembted: 

Whereas the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State ef Montana, 
meeting in extraordinary session in response to a proclamation of the 
governor calling this body together for the consideration of measures 
necessary to a successful prosecution of the war, among which of 

rimary importance is a bill providing for loans at low rates of in- 
erest to needy farmers for the enhancement of agricultural produc- 
tion in fhe State: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana hears with grave concern the reports from Washington of the 


intention of Congress to reduce a contemplated appropriation of $750.000 - 


toward the completion of the Flathead Reservation irrigation project 
in western Montana to $250,000, and does hereby go on record as in favor 
of and registers its wish for ap appropriation of $750,000 for said proj- 
ect; and it is further 

Resolved, That a failure of the Congress of the United States to make 
such appropriation of 876.000 would be vioiative of the best interests 
of this Nation, a great discouragement to the farmers and to the farm- 
ing interests of Montana, thereby resulting in decreased farm produc- 
tion in one of the most fertile sections of the State of Montana, and, 
being prompted by a consideration for the bext interests of this Nation 
and the State of Montana, demands favorable action by the United 
States Congress of an sppropriauon of §750,000 toward the completion 
of the Flathead Reservation trrigation project; and it is hereby ordered 
that a N of this resolution be telegraphed to the 1 nang of the 
House of Representatives, the President of the United States Senate, 
with the recommendation that it be read before both bodies and re- 
ferred to the proper committees. 

€ James F. O'CONNOR, 


Signed) 
. * of the House, 
(Signed) W. W. McDowa.t, 
President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. presented resolutions of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana, which were referred to 
the Committee on Publie Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Stare or MONTANA, 
Secretary ov STATE, 
Hon. THOMAS MARSHALL, Helena, February 19, 1818. 
President United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sin; I am transmitting herewith copy of resolution passed by 


the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, which resolution re- 
lates to the Myers homestead bill (S. 3439), and the same is self- 


eee very tral C. A. S 
e ours, „ T. STEWART, 
12 Aas 4 Secretary of State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
or THE STATE OF MONTANA, 


CERTIFICATE, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: - 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the annexed copy of resolution memorial- 
izing Congress for the passage of Senate bill No. 3439, with the or 
thereof filed in my office on the 19th day of 8 1918, and that the 
same is a correct transcript thereof and of the whole of said original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
15155 seal of the State of Montana this 19th day of February, A. D. 


[SEAL] C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 


A resolution memorializing Congress for the passage of Senate bill No. 
8439 in the interest of increased food production in the United States. 


-Whereas the Government of the United States is in need of increased pro- 
duction along all lines, and particularly increased 8 in food- 
stuffs, for the purpose of successfully prosecuting the war; and 

Whereas there are now more than 100,000 homestead settlers in the 
Northwest, many of whom, on account of the short crop of 1917, are 
without seed grain and have not sufficient credit to purchase such seed 
and have not sufficient credit to enable them to live and carry on their 
8 operations until the crop of 1918 shall have been harvested ; 
an 


Whereas the granting of title to such settlers will enable them to borrow 
sufficient funds to ca’ on their f: g operations and will add many 
‘millions of bushels to the pee of grain and other food products 
in 1918: Now, therefore, it 


Resolved by the Senate of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana in extraordinary session assembled (the house con- 
curring herein), That we petition the Congress of the United States to 
pe Senate bill No. 3439, introduced by the Hon. HENRY L. MYERS, 

Jnited States Senator from the State of Montana, which bill is a bill for 
the relief of homesteaders and desert-land entrymen in the United States; 

Resolved further, That a. copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of the State of Montana to the Senate of the United States 
and that a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the House of Representatives of the United States; 
And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of state 
of the State of Montana to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress of the State of Montana, with the request that they use every effort 
within their power to bring about a tins | action for the accomplishment 
of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of South Carolina, ratifying the 
national prohibition amendment, which were ordered to be filed 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, Executive CHAMBER, 
Columbia, February 19, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MARSHALL: In accordance with the provisions of the 
pos resolution ratified by the South Carolina Legislature, I have the 

onor to transmit herewith a true copy of the said preamble and resolu- 
The title of the resolution is as follows: 
oint resolution ratifying a 3 amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of Ame „ prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the e rtation thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, and to provide 
means for the enforcement thereof.” 

With high esteem and personal regards, I am, 


Cordially, yours, f 
Ricup. I. MANNING, Governor. 


tion. 


[No. 97—Acts of 1918.] 


A joint resolution Googe Bes FRc amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of erica, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of Intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, and to 
provide means for the enforcement thereof. 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congas of the United States of 
America, by a constitutional majority of two-thirds thereof, made the 
following proposition to amend the Constitution of the United States 
of America in the following words, to wit: £ 


“A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
3 pE? Wutted States. 


“Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to 
become yalid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“Sectron 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for bever- 
age 8 is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States as provided by the Constitution within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress : Therefore be it 
Section 1. Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of South 

Carolina, That the said 8 amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America , and the same is hereby, ratified by the 
General Assembly of the State of South Carolina. 


Sec. 2. That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution be 
forwarded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State et 
Washington, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 

In the senate house the Sth day of February, A. D. 1918. 

ANDREW J. BETHEA, 
President of the Senate. 
T. P. CoTHRAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved the 12th day of February, A. D. 1918. 

RICHARD I, MANNING, Governor. 

A true copy, 

JOHN ELLIOT PUCKETTE, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year one thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 


Resolutions in fayor of the creation of a league of nations to safeguard 
permanent peace upon the termination of the present war. 
Whereas the President of the United States has declared that our pres- 

ent and immediate task is to win the war; and 
Whereas he has proclaimed that the chief aim of the war is to secure 

a permanas peace guaranteed by a partnership of free nations: There- 

ore 

Resolved by the General Court of Massachusetts, That the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts pledges all its resources to the vigorous prost- 
ise od — the war until Prassian autocracy has been defeated; and be 

urther 2 

Resolved, That the Commonwealth of Massachusetts favors the en- 
trance of the United States after the war into a 9 157 of nations to 
safeguard the peace that must be won by the joint military forces of the 
allied nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified omen of these resolutions be sent by the 
secretary of the Commonwealth to the President and to the ee | 
Officers of both branches of Congress and to each of the Senators an 
Representatives from Massachusetts. 

u the house of 1 adopted, February 6, 1918. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, February 11, 1918. 

Aian 

est: 


ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year 1918. 


Resolutions in favor of the ratification of regulations establishing a 
closed season on waterfowl. 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts favors the ap- 
proval and ratification of the regulations recommended by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
on the 13th day of May, 1916, in pursuance of an act of Congress 
providing for a closed season on waterfowl in Massachusetts between 
the 16th day of January and the 30th day of September, said regula- 
tions being ineffective, owing to their not being approved and ratified 
on August 16, 1916. 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts favors the rati- 
fication of the aforesaid regulations and requests its Senators and 
Representatives in Con: to take such steps as may be necessary to 
secure the approval Sai adoption of said regulations. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Senators and 3 ves in Congress 
from Massachusetts and to the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In house of representatives, adopted host 7, 1918. 

In Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 2, 1918. 


A true copy. Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Seerctary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the City Council of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Merchant Tailors of America, pledging their loyal 
support to the Government in the prosecution of the war and 
favoring the establishment of a league of nations at the expira- 
tion of the war, so as to insure a permanent world peace; which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts prohibition 
State committee, praying for the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Malden, Mass., favoring the acquisition and control of coal 
mines by the Government during the period of the war, which 
were referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

He also presented a memorial of the Massachusetts Dairy- 
men’s Association, of Amherst, Mass., remonstrating against 
any change in the present laws relative to the manufacture, 
sale, or tax on oleomargarine, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. $ 
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Mr. POMERENE. I have a memorial in the nature of a peti- 
tion addressed to Congress by the governor of my State in his 
individual capacity on the subject of the woman-suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment. I ask that it be incorporated in the 
Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Memorial to the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States. 

In view of the fact that one-quarter of the States of the Union have 
now extended full suffrage to women; and 

In siew of the fact that since the war began suffrage bas been 
pore or pledged to the women of Canada, Great Britain, Russia, and 

tance; an 

In view of the fact that every State and country which has tried 
woman suffrage gives unanimous evidence that the women voters have 
proved a positive force for good: 

We, the undersigned, believe that when the world Is fighting for 
democracy—“ the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own government —the time has come to take steps 
insuring litical freedom to the women of the entire United States, 
and we therefore unite in asking the Sixty-fifth Congress to submit a 
Federal suffrage amendment to be ratifi by the legislatures of the 


several States. 
James M. Cox, Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. POMERENE. I also have two series of resolutions from 
the Civic Council of the city of Cleveland, one relating to Gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph and telephone systems of 
the country and the other relating to the liberation of Slavic 
races in Austria-Hungary. I ask that they be published in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection. the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconp. as follows: 

Whereas the telephone and telegraph service now given by private com- 

nies is inefficient und _ unsatisfactory; and 

Whereas in many cities, Cleveland among them, the vrivate ownership 
of this important means of communication has led to duplication 
andi co uent waste, which has resulted in further increases in 
already exorbitant charges; and 

Whereas the telephone and telegraph systems are an essential part cf 
the means cf communication, and as such shouid be owned and oper- 
ated by the United Statés Government as part of the Postal System: 

Now, therefore. be it 

Reaoleed by the Council of the City cf Cleveland, State of Ohio, 
That we urge the Congress of the United States to take immediate ac- 
tion toward acquiring. 8 of the telephone and telegraph sys- 
a — es country and operating same as one unified system; and 

rther 

Resolvcd, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Congressmen 
from the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second districts and to the 
Senators from the State of Ohio. 

Adopied by the council February 4, 1918. 

Approved by the mayor February 8, 1918. 

I, C. J. Benkoski, clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland. do hereby 
8 that the fcregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution (file 
15 Sy 213) adopted by the Council of the City cf Cleveland February 4, 


Witness my hand and seal at Cleveland, Ohio, this 14th day of Feb- 
2 p D. 1918. 
SUAL, 


C. J. DENEOSKI, 
Clerk of Counci! of the City of Cleveland, 


Whereas the President cf the United States at the beginning of the hos- 
tilities between the United States and Germany solemnly declared 
that cne of the aims of the United States. will be the liberation of all 
Slavic races from the tyranny of the Hapsburg dynasty, and explicitl 
named Bohemians and Slovaks as the nations t to be conside: 
among Slavic nationalitics of Austria-[lungary to be independent 
free States; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has again lately stated 
his war aims and named 14 conditions which must be considered in 
making peace between the allles and central powers, one of the con- 
ditions being the liberation of Poland; and 

Whereas Cleveland is a great cosmo litan city, about 165,000 of the 

inhabitants being Bohemians and Slovaks ( 8 who are 
1 and loyal to their adopted country and lovers of liberty and 
w-abiding citizens: Therefore be it 
Resolced by the Council of the City of Clevcland, State of Ohio, 
That the Council of the City of Cleveland request the President of the 
United States and Congress to consider the freedom of Bobemia-Slovak 
Czecho-Slovak) subjects as a free and separate nation, as tens of thou- 
sands of these subjects are now In the ranks of the allies fighting for 
our President's aims. Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, 
Senate. and House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the council February 4, 1918. 
Approved by the mayor February 8, 1918. 
I, C. J. Benkoski, clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland. do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy ef resolution (file 
genie adopted by the Council of the City of Cleveland February 4, 


Witness my hand and seal, at Cleveland Ohio, this 14th day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1918. , : 
[SEAL] C. J. BEXKOSKI, 
Clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland. 
Mr, TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the congregation 
of the Sherman Street Christian Reformed Church, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting certain protection to secret organizations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 29, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Battle Creek, Mich., praying 
that proper conditions may be maintained in the prosecution of 
the war, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented memorials of the Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Joseph, 
of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Lud- 
ington, and of sundry citizens of Lansing, all in the State of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the running of railroad tracks 
directly opposite the Lucy Webb Hayes Training School and the 
Sibley Memorial Hospital, in the city „f Washington, D. C., 
its were referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 

He also presented a petition of Fairfield Grange. No. 278, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Jasper, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase at par the 44 per cent bonds issued by the 
Federal Loan Banks, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. . 

He also presented a petition of Woodbury Post. No. 45, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, of Adrian, 
Mich., praying for an increase of pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor of De- 
troit, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Hillsdale, Mich., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, 
est were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

O . 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of Local Union No. 576, 

United Brotherty of Carpenters and Joiners, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., praying for Government supervision or ownership of tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, and also for the operation of coal 
mines, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 
Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Teton County. Mont., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation granting certain rights and issuing certain 
patents to settlers upon reclamation projects in that State, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr, OVERMAN, from the Committee on Appropriations,. to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropria- 
tions for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1919, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 287) thereon. 


CLAIMS OF INDIANS IN OREGON. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, on the 18th of January I in- 
troduced a bill (S. 8572) authorizing the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and 
Siuslaw Tribes of Indians in the State of Oregon to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims, and I asked that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, which was done. After considering the matter 
further, I am of the opinion that it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, inasmuch as it affects the legislative 
consideration of the welfare of these Indians. I ask that the 
Committee on Claims be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3935) to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawaii during 
the period of the war, except as hereinafter provided; to the 
Committee on Pacifie Islands and Porto Rico. 

By Mr. LODGE: ; 

A bill (S. 3936) to provide temporary increased rank for 
officers of the United States Const Guard while operating as 
a part of the Navy during the period of the present war, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: } 

A bill (S. 3937) granting an increase f pension to Rosanna 
Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3938) to survey and locate a military and post road 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Olympia, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3939) to establish a fish-cuitural station in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 3940) validating and confirming conveyances of 
lands made by allottees on the Yakima Indian Iteservation, in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3041) authorizing the setting aside of certain lands 
for highway purposes through the public domain, forests, and 


other reserves of the United States; and 


1918. 
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A bill (S. 3942) making timberlands available for homestead 
settlement, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3943) to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclamation 
laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with said 
laws; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3944) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley; to the 
Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3945) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint Fred H. Gallup, major of Field Artillery in 
the United States Army (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3946) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
M. Easton (with accompanying paper); and : 

A bin (S. 3947) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Loehr (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

K bill (S. 3948) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate claims: covering the expense of* removing certain 
Choctaw Indians from Mississippi to Oklahoma (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3949) granting a pension to John Cunningham 
(with accompanying papers); and P 

A bill (S. 3950) granting an inerease of pension to Josiah 
Weaver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 3951) granting an increase of pension to August 


Schaeffer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | 


Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 3952) ereating a Bureau of Farm Colonization to 
make a national survey of all public lands suitable for farming, 
to develop, establish, and maintain in a practical manner rural 
colonies and farm homes for qualified families; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and: Forestry. ; 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 3748) fixing the grades of the commis- 
sioned officers of the Medical Corps and of the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army on active duty, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment p: to appro- 
priate $9,117 to pay to Katherine Macdonald, of Butte, Mont., 
for and on account of unpaid claims held by her on account of 
work and services performed on or supplies furnished for the 
construction of the Corbett Tunnel, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 2 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $7,050.37 to reimburse the State of Massachusetts for 
expenses incurred for supplying State troops at the request of 
the United States marshal at Boston for guard and patrol duty 
at Boston Harbor, in the interest of the Federal Government, 
intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill; whieh was ordered to be printed, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

Mr. KING. I send to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
resolution will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 207), as follows: 
Whereas it is reported in the public press that the Postmaster General 

of the United States offered to take over and o „In behalf of the 


United States, the telephone system of the esapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Cos within the District of Columbia: Therefore be it . 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate the proposition made by him to the Chesa- 

ake & Potomac Telephone Co., and also to transmit to the Senate any 

ormation which he may s authorizing him to make such, or 
any, proposition looking to the taking over of and the operation by the 
Government of said telephone system. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is such a hysterical demand 
nowadays for the Government to take over and operate every- 
thing with which we have to do that we need not be surprised 
if it takes form calling for governmental ownership and con- 


trol of telephones and affects the Post Office Department I 
have: felt compelled, in view of the statements contained in the 
public press, to present the resolution and move its adoption. 
The resoluticn was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
CONSIDERATION OF TREATIES IN OPEN SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, some time ago I introduced a 
resolution asking the proper committee to report a change in the 
rules of the Senate with reference to the hearing upon treaties 
and the action of the Senate regarding treaties. At the time 
the resolution was introduced the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] made some objection, and in what 
I supposed was the interest of time I accepted the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. The resolution 
as it was finally adopted called upon the committee to make a 
report upon this subject matter in order that we might have it. 
before the Senate, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
. if there seems to be any. likelihood of an early report 
upon 

Mr. OVERMAN. I must confess to the Senator that I did 
not know about the resolution. I called the committee together 
te consider all matters pending before it, and somehow this, 
resolution was not brought before the committee at the time; 
but, if the Senator desires, I shall call the committee together 
again, It was my fault, I suppose; but I ordered my secretary 
to have everything brought before the committee, and I apolo- 
gize to the Senator from Idaho for not having it considered by 
the committee. = 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to have an extra meeting of 
the committee, because all I want to know is that we are making 
progress and that a report will be made in due time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. We have plenty of time to deal with it, in case 
we act in good faith in regard to it, before any treaties are 
likely to come before us. If the chairman is of the opinion 
that it will be acted upon at the next meeting of the committee, 
that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I assure the Senator from Idaho that it will 
be acted upon. I shall call a meeting of the committee for that 
very purpose. : 

DISMISSAL OF CAPT. ARTHUR E. PERELESS. 


Mr. MeCUMBER. I gave notice last Thursday that on the 
close of the morning business to-day I would submit some re- 
marks upon the Bolshevik doctrine in our labor unions and 
its effect upon our war preparations. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers] desires to take a moment on a matter of 
personal privilege, and I assume that that is superior to any 
claim I may have at this time, and, with the permission of the 
Chair, I yield for that purpose. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize no one 
after the Senator from Montana concludes save the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Chair and the Senator from North 
Dakota. I desire to speak but a few minutes, but I can hardly 
confine my remarks to the limitation of a moment, as by the 
Senator from North Dakota indicated. I wish to speak for a few 
minutes on a matter of persenal privilege; something in the 
nature of an explanation. 

In the Washington Post of Saturday, the 23d instant, there ap- 
peared an article in regard to the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in ordering Capt. Pereless to ap- 
pear’ for examination before the committee and give his version 
as to why he was honorably dismissed from the Army. The 
article said in part: d 

The Pereless case goes to the root of the whole question in connection 
with the pending Senate inquiry—the ability of the committee charged 
by the Senate with this task to obtain the free and fearless opinions of 
witnesses summoned to the stand. 

It has aroused the interest of Senators regardless of their 
affiliations, and, judging by the present temper of the Senate, and the 
determination to investigate it thoroughly, it may become a cause 
celebre in the history of the war. 

The decision to go to the bottom of the discharge of Capt. Pereless. 
ascertaining the reasons and the influences which promoted it, if any 
such suit exist, was reached yesterday at an executive session of the 
committee, with Senator HircHcock presiding in the absence of Chair- 
man CHAMBERLAIN. 

Members of the committee fett that the dismissal of this officer one 
month after he had testified against the contract, which was canceled as 
a result of the investigation he had made in his official capacity, and 
against the protest of Charles Eisenman, vice chairman of the supply 
committee of the Council of National Defense, was an affront to the 
dignity of the United States Senate in view of the superficial evidence 
existing that it amounted v to the disciplining of an officer of 
— 57 sai States for testimony given by him at the command of the 

The “Senate is jenlous ef its prerogatives, of the immunity it 
its witnesses, and of its surpassing dignity as the greatest dell 
body in the world. 


ves to 
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It is regarded in some respects as one of the gravest issues ever raised 
between the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 

At yesterilay’s meeting of the committee there was virtually a unanim- 
py 5 sepgan that the Senate could not afford to permit the incident 

I have no criticism or condemnation for that article, Mr. Presi- 
dent, It is not to that that I rise. There is, however, one 
statement in it about which I wish to make an explanation. 

I cast no doubt upon the veracity of the newspaper writer or 
the accuracy of statement of the article, as far as the actions 
and attitude of the committee are concerned. However, I want 
to call attention to the closing statement which I have read. I 
have the honor to be a member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, but T was not able to be at that committee 
meeting on Friday. I received the usual notice of the meeting; 
but it gave no indication of the nature or object of the meeting 
and I did not know what was going to be the subject matter of 
the meeting. I had no way, of knowing, as far as any informa- 
tion that came to me was concerned. As I had other pressing 
demands upon my time for the same hour, very important mat- 
ters of another nature to attend to at the same hour as the com- 
mittee meeting, I was unable to attend the committee meeting. 
I will say, however, that is the only statement I wish to correct— 
and I have no grievance as to it, because it is a natural one, and 
doubtless the writer was sincere in it and was informed to that 
effect—the only statement that I wish to correct is the closing 
statement of what I read, that at Friday’s meeting “ there was 
virtually a unanimity of opinion that the Senate could not 
afford to permit the incident to pass.” 

The action of the committee may have been, and doubtless 
was, unanimous as to all those who were present, but I want 
to say emphatically that that unanimity does not include me. 
It was all right to make inquiry as to why Capt. Pereless was 
dismissed, but that was done by a member of the committee, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. He addressed a 
letter of inquiry on the subject to Gen. Goethals, the Acting 
Quartermaster General of the War Department, and he received 
a reply from Gen. Goethals, and that reply was published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and it was and is entirely satisfactory 
to me. I believe that Gen. Goethals is an upright, honorable, 
and truthful man, and when he says that Capt. Pereless was not 
dismissed on account of any testimony that he gave before the 
committee, that ends the matter with me. I am willing to ac- 
cept his statement. I believe what Gen. Goethals says, and I 
have no disposition nor desire to go into an inquiry, an investi- 
gation, as to whether or not he is telling the truth. 

So, while I was not able to be present, the statement that 
there is unanimity in the committee about the action of Friday 
is not correct. While I was not present, I am a member of the 
committee, and I emphatically dissent from what was done 
Friday. If I had been present, I would have opposed the action 
of the committee on the ground that it is unnecessary, and un- 
necessarily prolongs the investigation which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is making. 

Furthermore, I take this occasion to say that I not only dis- 
sent from that action of the committee, but that I dissent from 
very many of the things that the committee has done in the course 
of its investigation of the War Department. Of course, I admit 
the right of the majority to do as it will—that is, the right 
so far as the power of superior numbers gives it the right. I 
realize that the majority must rule, but I do question the jus- 
tice of and the justification for much else that has been done 
in the course of the investigation by that committee as well as 
in the particular. instance of its action on Friday. 

I simply want to make it plain and emphatic that I am not 
in accord with the action of the committee that was taken on 
Friday. I do not consider that there has been any affront to 
the dignity of the committee or of the Senate or that there 
is any ground for a feeling of injured dignity on behalf of the 
committee or the Senate. If the War Department may not 
drop an officer from its rolls for what it considers good cause 
without offending the dignity of a committee of this body, then 
indeed I think the War Department is in a deplorable situation. 
I am not willing for the statement to go to the public nor to 
the Senate that the action of the committee on Friday was 
unanimous, so far as my assent is involved. I want it made 
perfectly plain and most emphatic that I dissent from the 
action of the committee on Friday, and had I been present I 
should have opposed it. 

This is all I shall say about the matter at this time, but 
in the future I may take occasion to make better known and 
more emphatic my dissent from many of the things that have 
been done by the Military Committee in the course of the 
investigation it has been making of the affairs of the War 
Department. On many things I am not at all in accord with it. 
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EFFECT OF BOLSHEVIKI DOCTRINES IN LABOR UNIONS, 


Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr: GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield for a question, Mr. President, 

Mr. GORE. I intended to state to the Senator the object for 
which I rose, I have several letters here from farmers in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and California in relation to the wheat 
situation, and I was wondering whether or not the Senator 
would yield to me to have them read into the Reconp? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator from Oklahoma would 
ask later to have them read. 

Mr. GORE. I will not insist on my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in violation of the rule. A 
Senator holding the floor can not be interrupted for such a 
purpose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when the Czar of Russia 
was dethroned, an element known under the general name of 
“ Bolsheviki” seized and assumed control of the government. 
I am informed that the word “ Bolsheviki,” while originally 
meaning majority, has, by reason of its adoption by the most 
radical element of that country, come to signify a creed which 
may be expressed in the words “ more, still more, and always 
more.“ The combined soldiers and workmen's organizations, 
through whose ukase government was to be conducted and 
military campaigns operated, were the followers of this creed 
of illimitable avarice and impossible application. 

The first act of these organizations in assuming the onerous 
duties of government was to shoot all their military officers 
and commanders. Their last act was to surrender Russian 
territory nearly as great in extent as the German Empire itself, 
and then demobilize the Russian Army, that no patriot might 
rekindle in their hearts the flame of loyalty and rally them to 
the defense of their fatherland. 

Search the world’s history through all its volumes vast, and 
nothing can be found to even approach this most damnable 
treachery to faithful and bleeding allies—this blackest treason 
to country and national honor. For this ignominious surrender 
under Bolsheviki reign let every Russian patriot for a thousand 
years wear branded on his cheek the blush of shame. ‘ 

With this spectacle of national impotency and disgrace before 
us, and enlightened by. tht appalling conditions in our ship- 
yards, is it not about time we were turning our attention to the 
Bolsheviki doctrine of those in our own country who are par- 
alyzing the arms of the Government and imperiling the lives of 
our soldiers in France? 

Mr. President, in the midst of a life and death struggle, when 
victory or defeat depends upon whether we shall or shall not 
produce the ships to meet the devastation of submarines and to 
support our armies, I find these same Bolsheviki sentiments ex- 
pressed in an address before a convention of boiler makers by an. 
officer high in the ranks of organized labor : 

Organized labor is a prh and a powerful part, a real part of the 
war the United States. Nothing can take place, nothing can be 
done unless we are consulted and practically give our consent to it. 

Mr. President, in the United States is this true? Is it a 
fact that this Government can do nothing without first consult- 
ing an element in the United States called the labor unions? 
Is it true that nothing can be done in carrying out great war 
measures without first securing the consent of this element 
of American society? I for one do not believe it. When, the 
other day, there was a carpenters’ strike in the shipyards of 
the United States, the President of the United States, who all 
along has attempted to do justice, and more than justice, to 
the American workmen, finding that his patience had become 
exhausted, stated to those in authority that he would refuse to 
talk with them and that their duty was to go to work; they 
went to work. They did so because they well understood that 
their strike in that particular instance was unjust and that the 
American people would not stand back of them. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent of the United States, the people of this country will back 
you in thi. and any other position you shall take to secure just 
service for just compensation. 

Again, said this orator: 


We have organized boards, different commissions covering all phases 
of this war pame, and in all these commissions and in all these boards 
organized labor has its representations. 4 

* * * . * * . 


I think that is true. He proceeded: 

You take the shipbuilding, and we are not talking about getting 
a nny an hour increase now. You remember when we used to 
strike to get 25 or 26 or 27 cents, an increase of a cent or two an 
hour. Now we are striking for dollars. We have forgot there is such 
a thing on the market as a penny any more. It is dollars we are talk- 
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ing about. -Out on the Pacific coast, you know what is going on out 
there now. Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, asking dollars, 
$2 a da 8 $3 a day increase. It doesn't frighten were any 
more. ets boisterous about it any more. We are just com- 


ing n a5 going to get dollars pow instead of pennies. 
Again, he says: 


That is only the beginning. We are now workin; 
to handle all ‘the munition plan outside of the shipbuilding, 
the munition factories where munitions of any kind — nene for the 
Government, either direct or by contract subcontract. 
commission will handle all that. That will be > ait the the. purpose of 
giving labor the benefit of the increased cost 
climb head over heels upward every day. yg if. Hout ERE 
*te-morrow, and jumps — me next ig we will call 
together and jump wa p jumping, gef more 2 — more and 


more. I like that word Epes P It sounds g It is natural 
It is human. 


Mr. President, it sounds like Bolsheviki to me. 


on another 


i to me. 


* 
Now, I ho 
minds that 


Mr. President, that sounds like the Kaiser to me. 

Mr. President, all autoerats and all autocracies speak the 
same language. Unlimited power is always unblushingly frank 
and brutally arrogant. The Kaiser and his pan-Germans say: The 
world belongs to those who have the power to take and govern it. 
They say we have the military power to crush our neighbors and 
seize their territory that we may extend our domains and 
dominate the world. We have attained our present greatness 
‘by the sword of conquest. Poland, Russia, Austria, Denmark, 
‘Holland, France has, each in its turn, surrendered its territory 
and been compelled to pay us tribute for having dared to at- 
tempt its defense. -Our:motto is “More territory, more power, 
still more und always more,” until the world, lying prostrate at 
our feet, acknowledges our domination. Place your Kaiser in 
the position to make this demand and then back him up, and 
when we shall come victorious out of this war and impose our 
kultur on the world we shall be bigger, and greater, and 
grander and better understood than ever before. Mark the 
similarity. 

Mr. President, neither of these autocracies recognizes the 
rights of other classes or other nations or any standard of equal 
justice, and, as the world can not submit to, the domination of 
one nation over all the others, neither can this country afford to 
submit to the domination of any one class of people over all the 
other people. 

Mr. President, we have seen the effect of Bolsheviki govern- 
ment In Russia. So, too, we have seen ‘the effect of this Bolshe- 
viki sentiment, “more, still more, always more,” regardless 


of justice, regardless of patriotic duty, in the shameful delay. 


in ship construction on which the very life of a great world 
principle depends. ‘Drunken with power, swelled with im- 
portance, guided by no standard but that of more, and more, and 
still more, we are told that all munition plants, every line of 
industry upon which the life of the Government depends, will 
soon be reduced toithe same condition of dependency and impo- 
tency as the shipbuilding program of to-day. 

The time has arrived for the American people to accept this 
challenge and to answer the boast that any organization in 
time of desperate war needs can throttle our energies and 
destroy our power. We are a patient people. We wait for 
those in power to meet a ‘situation. But when they fail, 
through cowardice or abject surrender to a great wrong, we 
find means to meet the situation. And, Mr. President, nine- 
tenths of the people of the United States are not going to have 
the country held up by the other one-tenth. This country is 
not Russia, and before we get through with those who are 
preaching the Bolsheviki doctrine in this country, before we 
allow this country to be disgraced and dishonored for all time, 
before we, like Russia, shall betray our allies aud our cause, 
these nine-tenths of the American people will be heard from. 

Mr. President, about last September, I think it was, when the 
I. W. W.'s were strolling through the State of North Dakota, at 
a time when we had a quarter or an eighth of a crop to harvest. 
and they were placing pieces of iron in the shocks and holding 
meetings to prevent the farmer from securing labor to take 
care of his crops, I received a communication fom an organiza- 
tion asking me if the Government would loan them 1.500 rifles 
and 5,000 rounds of ammunition, and they would take care of the 
I. W. W. element in the State of North Dakota. I had to inform 
them that the Government would not and could not do so, but 
that undoubtedly they could tuke care of the situation. Only a 
few days ago a Senator received from my State a circular calling 
upon people to report at a certain place the number of guns 


they had, the kind of guns, the caliber of those guns, and what 


ammunition they had for their use. The cireular was signed 
“Vigilance Committee“ or “ Committee of Safety.” What did it 
mean? It simply meant that in a threatening situation, when 
the Government is so weak that it can not protect its own citi- 
zens, there are always a sufficient number of naturally law- 
abiding men in this country who will take care of themselves 
just as the niiners in the West. without government and without 
law, took care of the situation in forty-nine. So I repeat, the 
President need have no fear, the nine-tenths of the people will 
never allow the one-tenth or any element of that one-tenth to 
throttle this country. It is uot necessary for us to surrender to 
anything that is wrong—and slacking anywhere is wrong. 

‘While this Bolsheviki cancer, which is sapping our strength 
and jeopardizing our safety, is not confined to any one class, it 
nevertheless manifests itself in its most malignant form in 
supply ‘profiteering and in labor profiteering in our shipyards. 
I wish to consider and condemn both. In supply profiteering I 
shall mention the case of but one shipyard. To get the general 
situation, you can multiply that one by the number of yards in 
the eountry. 

Mr. President, Hog Island has added a new glory to its 
name. Everything connected with this shipyard, from the 
time of the purchase of the land on which it is located, down 
to the present day, has exemplified in the superlative degree 
the hog nature of man. The land, as I am informed, was 
assessel and paid taxes on a base value of about $100 per 
acre, It was sold to the Government for $2,000 un acre. And, 
finding what an easy mark the Government is, the owner is 
now bemoaning the fact that he did not ask $4,000 an acre 
for it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. ‘President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is not quite correct in stating 
that it was sold directly to the Government. It was sold to the 
International Shipbuilding Co., which rented it to the Govern- 
ment at the price of 6 per cent upon $2,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator for the correction. 
It was rented to the Government on a basis of $2,000 per acre. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. What I-wanted to say to the Sena- 
tor is that Mr. Black, who sold the land to this shipbuilding 
company for $2,000 an acre, had agreed to sell it the yeur before, 
and had an option outstanding, for $1,000 an acre. As a reward 
for his getting $2,000 an acre he has been taken out of civil 
life and 1s now a lieutenant colonel in the Ordnance Department 
of the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me, under the facts stated, that that 
man ought to be court-martialed and dismissed from the Army. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The testimony before the Committee on 
Commerce. as I remember it, showed that it was assessed for 
about $100 an acre. 

Now, Mr. President, after this land had been purchased and 
the foundation laid on graft, it was but natural that the super- 
structure should be in harmony with that foundation; and so 
every act, every contract, every expenditure for material or 
labor has been madly, wildly extravagant. The hari-carned 
dollars of the industrious people of the country, exacted by 
the heaviest burden of taxation, have been burned in a wild 
Saturnalia of extravagance. To add to the cost, and thereby 
increase commissions and profits, the management thought it 
necessary to have a paper published at the plant. And so writers 
for the paper were paid from $500 to 8833.33 a month to write 
paragraphs concerning this shipyard and to invite labor to that 
Vicinity. Automobiles and trucks were hired at $25 to $30 per 
day for the machines alone. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 


a monient? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Gladly, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON, I will say that tlie shipbuilding company at 
Hog Island has three publicity agents, whose aggregate salaries 
are something like $2,400. or $2,500 per month, for carrying on a 
publicity bureau at Hog Island, paid by the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I will quote some of the evidence on 
that point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota what are the objects ae purposes of this publicity? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will cover that by the evidence in just a 
moment, If the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Freight cars were allowed to pile up and 
remain unloaded until 1,300 cars stood for long periods of time 
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without being unloaded while the country was freezing because 
cars could not be obtained to haul coal. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator may not have ob- 
served that in that connection it was also shown that there were 
3,000 cars on the way that had to be held up. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; I thank the Senator for adding to 
that. 

Contracts were made to pay double salaries for expert sery- 
ices. The cost of the construction, it is now conceded, will be 
three to four times the Government's original estimate. This 
single hold-up of the Government will probably cost it not less 
than $30,000,000. Just think of the supreme nonsense of spend- 
ing the people’s money to get out a little paper at this insti- 
tution! I quote from the examination of Mr. Towle before the 
Committee on Commerce, and this will answer the question of 
the Senator from Idaho: 

Senator VARDAMAN. I notice here that three men were — as 
follows: R N. Hunt, 9 tA assistant, $666.66 per month; D. T. 
Pierce, publicity manager, $833.33 per month; Thomas B. Reed, pub- 
licity assistant, $500 a month. These gentlemen I understand are the 
editors of this little paper Did they really accomplish py ee other 
than furnishing a pretty good story for some very excellent gentlemen? 

Mr. Town. The idea was to create interest In the job among the 
employees. à 

Mr. Towle testified that in the gathering of machinery, for 
instance, an ordinary crane that you should buy for from seven 
to eight thousand dollars cost the Government from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. When they needed lumber the 
lumber dealers immediately added 50 to 100 per cent to their 
selling price. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry for in- 
formation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr, KNOX. Were these salaries for publicity, and so forth, 
paid by the Government? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I understand they are. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I was told on Saturday that, notwithstanding 
these disclosures, the present person in charge, an admiral, is 
still perpetuating this publicity organization. Does the Senator 
know whether or not that is so? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not informed as to whether it is 
continuing, but I had not heard that it was discontinued; and 
therefore I do not suppose that these gentlemen are throwing 
up these very lucrative jobs. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator-a member of the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON, I think Admiral Bowles went up there about 
two or three weeks ago to take charge and to reorganize the 
institution and put it on its feet. He is gradually weeding out 
the dead timber. He probably has not gotten around to this 
part of it yet; and I do not think he ought to be criticized 
because he has not done all the cleaning out that ought to be 
done there. It is a big stable to clean out, and he can not 
accomplish it all in a short space of time. I think if he is left 
in charge there he will undoubtedly take care of this matter, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The private pay roll of the American Inter- 
national Corporation and the American International Shipbuild- 
ing Co. when the Government commandeered the yard were 
taken over by the Government, along with the visible property. 
The Government has had control for some time. The record 
will show, I think, that immediately upon the taking of the 
pay roll by the Government the compensations of many of the 
places then existing, if not all of them, were increased, and 
very materially increased. In addition to that some of the 
places to which the Senator from North Dakota alludes were 
created; but a part of this, at least, was during the latter part, 
while the Government was in control not only of the pay rolls 
but of the material delivered, the shipments made, the con- 
gestion of cars, and the yard. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I think, with all due respect, that the Senator 
from Illinois is a little in error. This was an agency contract, 
and the matter was put under the control of this shipbuilding 
company; and it is only lately that the Government has inter- 
vened directly. While the Government has a right to take 
possession of the yard, to commandeer it, it has not done so 


absolutely. It has simply placed Admiral Bowles in charge 
of the yard; but it has not been taken over, as it might be, by 
the Government. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do-not want to take too much of the 
Senator's time. It is true that there is not an absolute owner- 
ship; but for a long time, beginning probably in September or 
October last, the Government has had agents and officers in 
the yard; and the pay roll will show in the case of Mr. Good- 
now, who is the general superintendent, an increase of, I think, 
from $12,000 or $12,500 to $25,000 a year. That was after the 
Government assumed the pay roll and became responsible out 
of the Treasury for its payment. It is true, as the Senator 
from Minnesota says, that there was not an absolute owner- 
ship, but there was some Government supervision during that 
time. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, let me say that I can only 
strike the high places. I can only give the headings of chap- 
ters, upon which volumes might be written. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
7 McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER, As the name of Admiral Bowles has been 
mentioned—he having been designated, as I understand, to take 
charge of the situation there in behalf of the Government—I 
want to say that I have known Admiral Bowles for a great 
many years, and I shall be woefully disappointed if Admiral 
Bowles, honest man that he is, does not do everything in his 
power to remedy this evil which is so apparent. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I certainly hope the Senator will not as- 
sume that I am criticizing Admiral Bowles in reading his own 
testimony criticizing the work that has been done there. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would ex- 
plain, unless he intends to do so later, just how this corporation 
comes in. If there is an official of the Government there that 
has charge of it, why is there a corporation intervening, and 
who is it that com this corporation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would rather have that stated by some 
member of the Committee on Commerce, as that committee has 
been taking the evidence, and it is too long for me to deal with 
at this time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair), 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we ought to especially pay atten- 
tion to the remark of the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] that Admiral Bowles has only been up at Hog Island 
about three weeks, at the outside, and his designation for that 
work came as a result of these investigations that were had 
before the Committee on Commerce. I think we all have the 
very greatest confidence in Admiral Bowles, but the size of the 
task has been of such a character that he has not yet produced 
the needed results. I am confident that he will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Going back to this little paper, the won- 
derful effect of this little paper with its high-priced editors 
upon the labor is evidenced by the further testimony of Mr. 
Towle. Let me again quote: = 


Senator VARDAMAN. We have not seen very much manifestation 
of a patriotic desire tc serye the Government either in price of ma- 
terial or for personal services. 

Mr. Town. Only on very rare occasions. 

Senator CALDER. Mr. Towle, you said the labor cost is three 
times that of normal times? 

Mr. TOWLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Caper. Was that given to labor or was it because of 
waste of time? 

Mr. Towir. The labor would eventually get all of that, but the 
amount of work performed by the labor was only one-third of what 
it would have been and should have been under right conditions. 

Senator Catper. In other words, the men were doing about one 
third of a day's work? 

Mr. TOWLE. Yes. 

Thus we have laborers being paid three times the ordinary 
wages and performing one-third of the ordinary service, so 
that each dollar paid ‘out produced about one-ninth of what it 
would have produced under normal conditions, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I just wanted to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota, if he would permit me, who Mr, Towle is. What is his 
relation to the Government or to the shipbuilding corporation? 
The Senator has introduced him as a witness here, but he did 
not state the capacity in which he was employed. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. He has been in charge of that yard, and 
ne was sent there to investigate-eonditions by the Government 
itself. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. [I yield. 

Mr. FONES of Washington. He was not only sent there, but 
he was a civil engineer, generally supervising the work for the 
Government—looking after the agency, under Commander Reed, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but, according to his own testimony, 
the work had begun there long before he was sent to super- 
vise it. l 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that is the question, as I understan 
it, asked by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He represented the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. S. M. Felton, a War Department engineer, 
stated: 


I should estimate that possibly between 5 and 10 men out of 3 


ng of 100 congregated about the plant were busy. I never saw suc 
faleness in my fite. Half the men we saw there, if properly organ- 
ized, would bave done more work than all the men we saw. 

Think of it! With most excessive wages being paid, only 
5 to 10 per cent of the men there were busy when he visited the 

lant. s 
s Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCUMBRER. I do, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may be interesting to note that 
Mr. Felton, whom the Senator is quoting, is a practical business 
man and is the president of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road. He is one of the men who volunteered their services 
and has been put in a responsible position in the War Office in 
connection with the transportation problems affecting that de- 
partment. He went to study those problems, and in the course 
of his observations he found that condition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me just 
a moment in that connection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. . 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to add to the testimony as to the 
value of Mr. Felton’s evidence by saying that I have known 
Mr. Felton ever since he came out of college, and that he has 
earned the reputation in the railroad world that if there is 
anything so disorganized or so badly gone that nobody else 
ean do anything with it, they send for Felton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. His evidence shows that he was more 
than shocked at the situation as he found it in the shipyards: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I will not interrupt 
the Senator further except to say that, quoting further from 
Mr. Felton, he regretted the construction there of superfluous 
tracks, and so forth, which he thought were entirely unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. LEWIS. Joining with both Senators, the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from Pennsylvania, in their tribute 
to Col. Felton—whom, of course, I know personally, he being a 
constituent and a personal associate—I should like to ask the 
Senator whether the evidence does not make it clear that Col. 
Felton had nothing to do with these enterprises until after 
these wrongs were set afoot? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. He was seeking to correct them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He was there to investigate and correct 
them. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. 
I understood that to be the purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this Hog Island carnival 
of waste and extravagance is not an isolated case. Like con- 
ditions prevail throughout the country where speeding-up pro- 
duction has become necessary. 

I found, on a visit to Camp Meade one Sunday last summer, 
about the same conditions, I rode down there at a time when 
all the laborers were performing their Sunday work. I saw 
one individual chopping a root off of a stump. Evidently he 
intended to chop it into a sort of kindling wood so that he 
could carry it away. A span of mules would have pulled the 
whole thing out of there in 10 or 15 minutes. He was chop- 
ping in a “ Weary Willie” sort of a way upon a root that was 
about 3 inches in width and 6 inches deep. I passed through 
there and came back in three-quarters of an hour and he had 
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cut that root nearly halfway off during that period of time. I 
looked around upon the other workers, and I found they were 
all working in the same leisurely way. And this was on Sun- 
day, and they were drawing double pay for their work on 
Sunday! 

I made a few inquiries about the situation in the construction 
of our cantonments, and I found that these men were not 
averse, on account of religious scruples, to working on Sunday, 
and therefore they were all present and they got twice as much 
wages on Sunday, but they laid off the next day and made Mon- 
day a holiday, so that they would work no longer than six days 
and get double pay for the holiday; and that character of serv- 
ice was followed in the construction of every one of oue canton- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I want to read an article from the Post by a 


| carpenter who was working here in Washington, I think, last 


October, and his letter was published in the Post. He says: 


Editor the Post: I have read the article In the Post last Ranat 
entitled“ Four Men to One Man's Job on Government Work,” and 
want to say that I can verify this statement, as I am a carpenter now 
rape in this city.. I was sent here a little more than a month ago 
from the Pittsburgh office of the George A. Fuller Co., and I am work- 
ing on the building at Eighteenth and D Streets NW. 

The Hoover Building, as we call it now— 


Leme here kelieving that there was a labor shortage, but I find that 
ere is none, 

Not only have we four men for every day’s work, but the job is over- 
loaded with superintendents and foremen. I know of some two or three 
foremen who have but two or three men in their gangs and several who 
have no gangs at all under them, and these foremen are mostly incom- 
pes who do not attend to their work properly, with the result that 

t has to be done over several times. 

Mr. Hoover has been preaching economy, and yet on his building 
there has been expended $15 for every dollar's worth of work accom- 
plished. I am signing my name to this and you can use it if you 


wish to. 
(Signed) WILLIAM A. Younes, 

No one has attempted to deny this statement, that we are 
paying $15 where we should pay $1 in the cost of our canton- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I think we pay $40,000 to educate young men 
at either Annapolis or West Point. There are good engineers 
who graduate from these academies. Those engineers certainly 
understand how to build bridges. ‘Those engineers certainly 
understand how to build a plain board and scantling shack, 
and that is all that is done in the building of these cantonments. 
Yet we have to hire men from all over the country to do the 
work that we have been paying $40,000 per head to educate 
men in the United States Army to do. Any one of the officers 
from West Point, I think, could have taken charge of a single 
one of these cantonments and produced ten times the results 
that we got out of the labor employed; and they were not all 
busy at that time. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Did all these occurrences take place under the 
system of contracts on the basis of cost and commission? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they did. 

Mr. LODGE, The secret-contract system? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so; and, of course, there was 
everything to encourage greater expense, because it meant 
greater commissions, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Is the Fuller Co., of which the Senator speaks, 
the same company now doing business for some department of 
the Government? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think it is the same. The same com- 
pany has its plants in Philadelphia, I think, and in New York, 
Chicago, and in all the great cities. 

Mr. KING. Why is that company and the Sterritt-Thomp- 
son Co. apparently favored in giving these contracts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that. You must ask that 
question of the department. I do not even know that they are. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING, The Senator has given some data in regard 
to the cost of labor under this system of building, the contract 
or fee system, as it is called. I wonder if the Senator has 
any data in reference to the cost of materials? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Except that which I have read. I have 
very much more data, but the testimony here shows that for 
the lumber and the material, taking the Hog Island project, for 
instance, the charges were from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
higher than had been previously charged others, 

Mr. STERLING. I speak of that because in a communication 
made by the Secretary of War to the Committee on Military 
Affairs it was contended that the cost of material was even less 
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for the building of these cantonments than in the ordinary mar- 
ket, that they were paying less. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I cited the testimony of Mr. Towle that 
it was from 50 per cent to 100 per cent higher at this particular 
Place, and that in the matter of cranes the Government had to 
pay from $20,000 to $25,000 for cranes that had been selling at 
from $7,000 to $8,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a very interesting 
discussion, and I um optimistic enough to believe that it will 
result in great good, because those in authority can not by any 
possibility evade the responsibility, and they must look iuto this 
matter for the purpose of correcting it. 

I believe there is inordinate and criminal waste of the Gov- 
erninent money in many of these enterprises. A few days ago 
I was looking over the building that is being constructed, and I 
think is almost finished, running along Sixth Street back to 
the Fish Commission building, covering six or seven acres. One 
little incident came to my attention, and I would not mention it 
were it not that I have two witnesses to it who were riding 
with me in my motor car at the time, A foad of boards was 
driven up. One man took a board from the wagon and six men 
conveyed it to a space where they were going to work on it. 
They were supposed to be carpenters. I understand that any 
man who can drive a nail or saw a board, whether he saws it 
straight or crooked, is a carpenter nowadays. They were get- 
ting a very high wage. That fell under my immediate observa- 
tion, and, as I said, I bad two witnesses to the transaction, 
Those men were not working, aud it is a notorious fact that 
they are not working to-day. They believe they have the Gov- 
ernment in their power, and they are going to do just as they 
please. ; 

It is reasonable to suppose that if the men who are building 
ships, or pretencing to build ships, and who are getting inordi- 
nate wages can carry that work along twice as long as it ought 
to be carried, they get their big wages, their big commissions, 
their big salaries for twice as long a time as they otherwise 
would, 

I think it is a scandal, Mr. President, and I believe the dis- 
cussion we are listening to now will have the effect of remedy- 
ing many of the evils which exist at the present time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, these facts that I have so 
far given are very unimportant and immaterial compared with 
what I mtend to give before I get through. 

Contracts of the most atrocious character, always against the 
Government, have been O. K. d by Government officials. The 
Government pays every dollar of expense for raw materials, 
and yet pays individuals enormous profits. Men who never 
saw a shipyard, men who had no capital. have been given con- 
tracts to build ships, and they in turn have contracted to sub- 
let those contracts to others, retaining big commissions. Banks 
have charged immense bonuses for securing contracts for their 
customers, 2nd all this within the knowledge of, or easily ob- 
tainable by, Government officials. 

So much for supply profiteering. Now, about labor profiteer- 
ing. Mr. President, never before have we so needed ships. 
Never before has the cause of democracy, the cause of these 
very laborers, needed ships as they are needed to-day. The 
very life of that cause depends upon ship construction. Now, 
what is labor unjonism doing to help that cause? Now, what 
is Mr. Gompers doing? We know what he is attempting to do— 
everything in his power to keep labor organizations loyal to 
the interests of the Government. But what is labor unionism 
doing in this battle? Mr. President, in our shipyards it is 
slacking in a most shameful and disgraceful manner. It is 
stated that there have been over 3,500 strikes in the ship- 
building industry and those industries connected therewith with- 
in a period of six months. 

Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, writing for the Outlook in the issue 
of February 20, 1918, is authority for the statement that up to 
Christmas there had been lost through strikes in the shipyards 
alone 596.992 working days, an equivalent of 30 days for 20,000 
workmen, aside from the demoralization caused thereby. 

Mr. President, those 20,000 workmen are just as essential and 
even more essential to the safety of this country and its suc- 
cess in this great war than any 20,000 soldiers we could land in 
France at this partieular time. 

Now, let us suppose that 20,000 soldiers with Bolshevik senti- 
ments in their breasts should declare that the conditions or the 
situation was not to their taste and should refuse for 30 days, 
foren whole month, to obey the commands of their officers or do 
anything to carry out a military project. Is it not just as 
essential that these workmen should perform their duty, and 


must the Government stand idly by and allow them to refuse 
without any occasion, without any reason, to produce the very 
ammunition and the ships to carry that ammunition to protect 
our soldiers in foreign lands? 

Notwithstanding the patriotic fervor of Mr. Gompers, not- 
withstanding the fact that the large majority of the member- 
ship of these unions may be loyal, notwithstanding his hostility 
to the I. W. W, doctrines, the fact remains that there are few 
union organizations to-day that have been able to eliminate from 
their ranks the I. W. W. element with its anarchistic senti- 
ments, and that many of them seem to be ruled by that element. 

I have a short clipping here on the shipping situation from 
ja Bonnae American of February 16, and I ask the Secretary 

o read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary rena as follows: 

THE SHIPPING SITUATION. 

In his summary last week of the first year of Germany's unrestricted 
submarine warfare, Sir Eric Geddes. First Lord of the Admiralty, 
said: The submarine destruction still exceeds the production of ships, 
and in the meantime the demands tor tonnage are increasing by leaps 
and bounds. * © * When we Orst asked the United States for ships 
there was.a quick response. In no way can the United States help more 
than in building 2 Is she succeeding? Is she throwing her best 
brains and energies Into it? I hope she is.” 

Is she? She fs and she is not. 

Congress has done its part by loyally granting every dollar of the 
vast sums which have been uested. Capital fos done its part by 
the construction of enormous s . 1 plants and by the Sra i 
ment of those which existed. e gen industrial plants of the 
country have done their part by bend every effort to 
hore quantity of materials needed for the construction o 


roduce the 
the ships. 

press of the country has done its part by explaining the serious 
character of the shipping problem and u 
need for pushing it through with al possible expedition. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this widespread combination of national 
effort, the shipbullding scheme is threatened with failure because the 
most important factor of its suecess—-the hearty, whole-souled and 
patriotic cooperation of labor—has failed to materialize. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think no one can deny the truth of that 
statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I suggest to the Senator that I do net 
think Congress will have done its entire part until it enacts 
appropriate legislation, as Parliament has done, to meet this 
unfortunate situation, and at least restrict if not entirely pre- 
vent it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This whole discussion, Mr. President, is 
for that particular purpose. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senntor from North 
Dakota yield to the junior Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator kindly repeat that last sen- 
tence, in which he says no one will dare deny? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say no one can deny the truth of that 
statement as to the conditions in the shipping yards. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator give me about two minutes 
in which to deny it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I can not allow the Senator to inter- 
ject that at this time, because the Senator can not be unmindful 
of what has been going on in our shipping yards; and I will 
take the evidence of all of those who have given their testi- 
mony before the Committee on Commerce and the evideuce that 
I shall present as against any one man's mere denial or state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I do deny it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that denial does not change 
the truth. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But the Senator will not permit me to sa 
why. I deny it and present argument on the other side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to deny it and to make any argument he sees fit. 

In the January number of the Sunset Magazine is an article 
entitled“ Bolshevikis of the West. What the Labor Unions of 
the Pacific Coast are Doing to Help Win the Great War.” Every 
patriotic American ought to read that article. And after read- 
ing it and realizing the truth of it, the American people then 
ought to say, We will not submit longer to such a state of 
affairs. Copperheadism in whatever form it may exist ought to 
be stamped out. $ 

From 20 to 25 ships are going to the bottom of the ocean every 
week, even during this time of lull, as it is called, in submarine 
offensive. There are ships on the western coast that are aban- 
doned because the owners refused to conrpel their deck hands to 
join the union. There are ships awaiting boilers, and union 
labor will not put the boilers in because they were not con- 
structed by union labor. What is the Government doing? Why 
does not the Government take those ships and see that they are 
completed and put into service, and put into service immedi- 
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ately? Are we so weak that we have no power to do this? I, for 
one, deny it. j 

If large forces of American soldiers are sent across the At- 
Jantic and supplies fail for lack of toumage, thousands of boys 
will sacrifice life and health in vain. If only a small force is 
sent, the duration and cost of the war in both life and treasure 
will be extended greatly. 

It is stated that in the shipbuilding plants on the Pacific 
coast youngsters in their teens, with only a few months’ training, 
are earning from $20 to $25 and 830 a week. Riveters huve 
earned on piecework and overtime from $60 to S100 a week at the 
old rates before the Federal Adjustment Board had recom- 
mended an increase of more than 30 per cent. 

Instead of working three shifts a day of eight hours, in 
order to turn out the necessary shipping, as we should, the 
shipyards of the West are working one shift of eight hours, 
plus overtime, and they are short handed even on this one 
shift. 

It is stated in this article that on straight shell work almost 
any able-bodied, normal man can become à fair riveter with 
three months’ practice. If the material is on hand, the speed 
of ship construction depends largely on the speed of the rivet- 
ing gangs: that the average stint of an average riveter on 
straight shell work ts about 400 rivets a day, and to exceed 500 
rivets a day is not an unusual performance. Therefore, if we 
take 300 rivets per day, which is 25 per cent below the average, 
to constitute a day's work, we will be appalled by the ineffi- 
ciency, or rather lack of patriotism, on the part of these riveters. 
or the unions which control them, to perform their duties even 
for the enormous sums that are being paid them. There is 
published in this article a table which is explained as follows, 
and which I shall ask to insert. : = 

The first column designates the individual riveting gang. 
consisting of the riveter, the holder on. and the heater boy. The 
second column shows the number of rivets driven by each gang 
on a day early in October. The third column shows the amount 
of wages the gang reecived for the eight hours in which the 
members were “ working.” The fourth column shows the amount 
they would have received had they been paid by the piece at 
the accepted standard rate per rivet, which averages $4 per 100 
rivets. Hold your breath and study this table carefully: 


Wages 
Gan: Number | Wages | earned 
£ of rivets. | received | ( 
rate). 
70 $11.10 82. 80 
66 11.10 2.64 
5 11.10 2.64 
72 11. 10 2.88 
7 11.1 2. 96 
51 11. 10 2.17 
42 11.10 1.68 
18 11.10 22 
83 11.10 2.32 
63 11.10 2.55 
c0 11.10 2.40 
59 11.10 1.77 
16 11.10 272 
44 11.10 1.79 
& 11.10 2.60 
50 11.10 1.12 
55 11.10 2.20 
55 11.10 1.92 
58 11.10 2.32 
45 11.10 2.28 
50 11.10 2.00 
23 11:10 81 
71 10 2. 84 
41 11.10 1.43 
30 11.10 1,12 


50.74 


Tt is asserted that if these 25 gangs had done a normal, fair 
day’s work they would have driven 10,000 rivets, 400 per gang 
per day. Instead of that they averaged 51 rivets per day. 
Think of it! With this enormous increase in wages, these men, 
who could and should have driven 400 rivets per day, actually 
drove 51 per day. 

As a rule, it would cast the Government not to exceed 4 cents 
per rivet. That would be $400 for 10,000 rivets. According to 
this table, it cost the Government not $400 but $2,175 per 10,000 
rivets. In other words; these 25 gangs took $1,675 out of 
the $2,175 for which they rendered no service whatever. Pre- 
senting the matter in the form of percentages, the work actu- 
ally performed was a little more than one-eighth of an honest 
day’s work. Undoubtedly all of this is not due to the riveters 
alone, but to some extent to the lack of management or lack 
of organization, 
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Again, notwithstanding the fact that we were being sorely 
press2d for ships to partially meet the submarine destruction, 
all these laborers insisted upon a Saturday haif holiday. It 
seemed to make no difference to them that the submarine did 
not lay off on that half day. i; 

To show the petty annoyances and the enforċement of these 
union rules, I quote the following: 


If a welder is needed to repair a boiler, he can not do the work him- 
self. A union bollermaker must be hired to sit and watch the welder 
work with his oxyacetylene flame. By the same token, the steam- 
fitters’ union insists that a member be present, 3 pay and doing 
nothing except to discuss the war while the welder repairs a steam pipe. 


To bring this matter into clear relief, I shall ask to read and 
insert into the Recorp the following excerpt from this article: 


A heater bey decided that he needed a rest. Having arrived at this 
decision, he slipped away, picked out a warm place between two piles 
of lumber, and went to sleep for two hours. ate his absence the 
riveter and the holder-on twiddled their thumbs, waiting for the red- 
hot rivets that did not come. The foreman was in a white rage. He 
demanded an explanation. The boy grinned, 

“None of your damned business,” he replied, hnpudently. “I got a 
right to stay away as long as I please.” 

The foreman fired him on the spot. Within an hour every heater boy 
iù the plant had quit. A thousand riveters and helpers were idle. In 
two hours the culprit was back at work—and every heater boy puffed 
out his chest when the foreman passed. 

This incident occurred_early in November In one of the big shipyards 
of San Francisco Bay It is an incident typical of the spirit in which 
Far Western union labor approaches the task of building ships for the 
Government. It is a most significant incident. With the facts to be 
hereafter recited it shows that discipline in the industrial army is 
rapidly disintegrating. It indicates that the same processes which 
turn Russia's milit -and manufacturing organizations into reck- 
less, heedless mobs are likewise at work In the most important of the 
American arsenals—the shipyards, 


Here is the companion piece of the heater boy episode: 


In September all of the employees of a San Francisco factory struck 
in common with the metal trades. An assistant foreman, member of 
the machinists’ union, noticed that there were scores of loaded cars 
in the factory yard. He knew that every freight car was needed to 
haul coal and war 1 5 that perishable food materials were 
spoiling and factories shutting down because not enough cars could 
be bad. As a patriotic duty he offered to unload those cars, but 
among the unior men be found no helpers. He fired the small yard 
‘ocomotive, hooked onto the cars, pushed them to the big electric trav- 
eling crane and single handed, working 14 to 18 hours a day, he un- 
loaded and released for the Nation's use more than 40 freight cars, 
He also enabled the strikers to start work as soon as they returned, 

In France he would have been given the croix de guerre for his devo- 
In San Francisco he was cited to appear before a court com- 
of the officers and business agents of the machinists’ union and 
accused of treason. When he asked them whether they placed the 
welfare of the union ahead of the country’s need, they replied that his 
first duty was not to play the scab, Though he protested that he had 
done no machinist’s work, he was found guilty, fined $50, assessed six 
months’ dues, and forbidden to work in any union machine shop within 
500 miles of San Francisco, 

It sounds incredible, but every statement can be substantiated. And 
this is but one minor occurrence in a mass of facts that throw a 
glaring light upon the uses to which the war needs of the Nation are 
put by many of the Pacifie coast unions and their leaders. 


Mr. President, I ask here to insert, without reading, a couple 
of very brief excerpts from the March number of the same 
magazine, written by the same author. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 


In the car I found a seat alongside of an intelligent-looking chap. 

Working over in the yard?" I inquired innocently. 

a SaaS aud nodded. “Been at it a year’n a half now, steady.” 

“Riveter?” 

“Hell, no! I'm a carpenter, drawing down thirty-nine eighty a week, 
steady. Could get a lot more if I wanted to, but no overtime for this 
chicken. Eight hours, steady, is enough for any man.” 

“The work is pretty bard, isn't it?“ I D 

Not as hard. by a damn sight, as building ouses,”’ he replied. “In 
times like these it’s me for the easy pickins.“ 

5 they drive the men pretty hard in the shipyards,” I 
ventured, 

“Drive em?“ His tone suggested astonishment, “Say, if they 
wanted to get a day’s work out of that bunch they'd bave to have a 
foreman to watch every man, and then they couldn't do it. The only 
ones that ain't loafing are the riveters on piecework, the fellows that 
knock out apay or a hundred a week, and they don't do all they can. 
Say, you go a room on the inside of a hull almost any time, and like 
as not you'll see six or eight of the straight-time riveters sitting around 
counting their moncy or Swapping arns, If the straw boss hollers at 
‘em, they just pick up and a t. here's dozens of places that'll take 
‘em, and no questions asked. There's too much work nowadays for 
anybody to stand being hollered at.” 

. ba * . >. . 


* 
Yet nobody, not even the stingest employer, would begrudge these 
union mechanies these very high wages if the union workers . give 
an honest, full-day’s work for a full-day’s pay. They don't do it now. 
Here are a few more instances of what is going on: 

A house carpenter went to work in the yards. He was given the pe 
of putting up brackets to support the cciling in a boat approaching 
completion. He put up three brackets the first morning. At noon the 
shop steward of the union came, looked In, and shook his head disap- 

* 


provingly. 

“Put up all those this morning?” he inquired. 

“ Well, three ain't so very much for half a day,” apologized the car- 
penter, but I'll do better when I get used to the work.” 


tion. 


— 
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Do better?“ sneered the steward. Say, if you put up another 
bracket to-day you'll get canned. Take a walk around, but don't forget 
that three is a day's work.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
such conditions? 

Mr. President, I made inquiry to ascertain the condition in 
some of the eastern shipyards from a source which I believed 
would give me most accurate informatien, and I received the 
following table and notations, which I here insert: 


Some wages paid at one oy America’s largest shipbuilding plants, which 
at the time was running only at minimum capacity, 


How long can civilized society live under 


Workmen. 


The labor report from which these fi 
although the men are getting this libern 


res are taken states that 
pay they are only 50 per 
cent eflicient. In this yard 18.000 men have been hireil during 1917 
and only 11,000 have returned to work after working a few days. 

Capt. Plltburx, of the United States Shipping Board. in charge of the 
work in the Sun Francisco district, testified that the output of the men 
in that district was 35 per cent and more below normal, and that while 
the average number of rivets driven by a riveting gang before present 
wur conditions was 359 per day in the San Francisco yards, It now 
was only in the neighborhood of 159, and he attributed this in part 
to the labor unrest, the men moving about, working in one yard and 
then quitting, and going elsewhere, etc. 

I did not understand from: this statement whether these wages 
were paid to the gang or to the individual, and I wrote to get 
thut definite Information and received this reply: 

With regard to your further inquiry in the matter of the reference given 
you—of wages given riveters in a certain shiprard—the wages paid in 
the table noted ure not toc wages of the riveting gang, but the indi- 
vidual wages of the individual riveters and fitters. Mr. Burton Hend- 
rick, who has made a study of the labor conditions in the shipbuilding 
yards for some time past, who cited this record, took this from the 
original pay-roll report sheet in a ccrtain shipyard where he saw this, 
and the name of each workman was on the original. but in the tran- 
script, for varions reusons these individuals are designated merely as 
“A, B, C, D,“ ete, These men averaged iu pax. it is noted, about $90 
a week each. There was a labor report made with these pay-roll figures, 
which stated that these men were only about 50 per cent efficient. 

While the conditions in the shipxurds of the Atlantic coast 
are not quite so deplorable, they ure, nevertheless, a disgrace 
to this country. The New York Tribune of February 4 quotes 
a high official of one of the largest shipbuilding yards in the 
vicinity of Baltimore as stating that it is impossible to esti- 
mate the actual cost of ships under contract at this yard, as 
the major work done is by the piece. Riveters get anywhere 
from $2, $2.50, $6, $8, and ag much as $12 a hundred for rivets, 
aceording to location; that in some instances by working time 
and a half and overtime the men have made as much as $35 a 
day, and it is not uncommon for one man to make as much 
as $100 a week. 5 

This officin} goes on to say: 

This has brought about a condition which makes the men difficult 
to control, and 251 readily ten the boss if there is any complaint 
raised that they will quit and go to work somewhere else. The result 
of this is that the men ire working at 50 per cent efficiency, They 
work when they want to and lay off at any time, no matter how 


W the work may be. 
fore the war. when there was keen competition, when the men 
depended on their weekly wage. they put forth their best efforts. 
Now, when the country is calling for the best that they can pro- 
duce, there is an utter indifference, and they can not be relied upon. 

Mr. President, I am unaware what portion of the men 
who are giving less than 50 per cent efficiency are American 
citizens. I have heard it stated that close to 65 per cent were 
born in foreign countries, and that very many can not even 
speak our language. I might find some little excuse for their 
indifference, but cun not see how any American, or any person 
whose nation is in alliance with us in this great war, can 
square such conduct with any claim to patriotism. The only 
excuse I can find for this is that they have been misled by the 
doctrine promulgated by their leaders—the doctrine of more 
and more and always more—and feel that they are justified 
in taking advantage of their Government, even to the extent of 
fatally crippling its war endeavors. 

Nor is the Government at all blameless in this matter. On 
the contrary, it has surrendered soul and conscience, in some 
instances, to unionized labor. I am informed that on the West 


coast the Government itself stepped in and forced yards to 
either close business or recognize labor unions with all their 


disastrous rules. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President R 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hanipshire? 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At that point I should like to ask the 
Senator frem North Dakota if he can tell the Senate what pro- 
portion of the laborers of this country are in labor unions? 

Mr. McCUMBER, About one-tenth, I am informed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘That is precisely what I huve been led to 
believe is the fact, that 90 per cent of the laboring men of the 
country are not in labor unions, and yet the situation seems to be 
dominnted by the 10 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It certainly is. 

Not only this, but the contracts which are made with the 
shipbnilding concerns are so drawn as to invite the very prac- 
tices I have enumerated. To illustrate: If the contract pro- 
vides that a certain ship shall be constructed for $285,600, 
which will yield the contractor; say, a profit of $35,000, it 
will specify, that the contractor shall pay not less than a 
certain price, which is set out in detail, for the several 
classes of labor employed, and certain specified prices for the 
material to be used, and that, if the expense is greater, the 
contractor «shall still have his $35,000 above that added ex- 
pense. So there is no incentive on the part of the contractor 
to keep down expenses. If he has been paying $4 n day to 
his laborers. and they have been satisfied with $4 a day, the 
walking delegate will say to these men. Strike for $8 a day.” 
He will then say to the, contractor, There is no use in your 
objecting to this because it does not cost you a cent addi- 
tional,“ and the contractor, rather than have a strike, nat- 
urally accepts the proposition, and the Government instead of 
paying $285.000 for that ship will probably pay $350,000 or more, 

Mr. President, Just to show that this Bolsheviki spirit is not 
confined to shipyard employees, but affects the production of food 
as well, I wish to read a portion of a letter I received from a 
former resident of my State, on whose probity and conservatism 
one can well rely: 

I think that at the next session of Congress it bchooves every Amer- 
ican citizen, and espectally our Senators and Representatives, to make 
some provision for the carrying out of a civil government. 

In the irrigated district of western Idaho, especially in the Pay- 
ette Valley and Twin Falls Valley. hundreds and thousands of bushels 
of apace and potatoes have been destroyed through lack of help, prin- 
cipally, and opportunity to move them into districts where they would 
be used ond were wanted. 8 

Men were paid from $13 to $17 a day for picking potatoes and put- 
ting them in a sack. They were not satisfied with tals. and struck for 
$20 to $24 a aay, A great many of those potatoes and apples were 
frozen. Little girls, boys, and women demanded $6 to 88 n day for 

icking apples or potatoes. Grown men, picking a couple of days at 
15 to $17 a day and beard, would refuse to work over two days in a 
week. The rest of the time was spent in pool balls and other soft- 
drink loaung places—and the crop was allowed to be destroyed. 

Some law or some arrangement will have to be made to conscript 
the loafer either to labor or to the trenches, aud if another farmer boy 
is taken from the farm in the coming draft this country will sufer. 

Ah, Mr. President! I know only too well the truth of that 
statement. I know the impossibility of getting any labor upon 
the farm that will do one-fourth of what a 16-year-old boy can 
perform on the farm, and he does not work eight hours a day, 
either. He does well if he gets through, in the busy season, 
with 16 hours a day. 

Now, just how long the American people will submit to being 
robbed, first by the material man, then by the laborer, and then 
to having both robberies encouraged and acquiesced in by the 
Government, the Lord only knows. 

As I have stated, I hardly expect that portion of our laborers 
who are not Americans, but foreigners, to be governed by 
the same patriotic motives that should control Americans, 
But I have a right to say to them: “If you come over here 
and receive the benefit of these American wages, $10 where 
you received $1 in your own country; if you are to receive 
from $5 to $10 a day. while our soldiers defend you and our 
country with their lives for $1 a day, you shall do an honest 
day’s work; you shall not help our enemies by stealing time 
from the Government.“ 

‘Every man who holds up the Government in this time of 
danger commits a crime, and every Government official who 
stands by, armed with the power to prevent such acts against 
the Government and allows them to continue, is à participant 
in that crime. Every official who signs such contract, every 
official who pays, is guilty of assisting in despoiling his own 
Government in this time of war, and the Congress of the 
United States which takes no step after the facts nre estab- 
lished to stop this spoliation can not clear its skirts from 
blame. ’ 
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Mr. President, we already have in our hands the power to 
obtain everything necessary for this war in the shape of ma- 
terials for what such materials are actually worth, We do 
not have to be robbed in getting our materials. If the coun- 
try is being robbed, it is the fault of the officials in charge 
and not because of lack of power to prevent it. If the Govern- 
ment needs material it has a right to take it, and if the owner 
will not accept a reasonable profit the Government can still take 
it, paying 75 per cent of the price offered and allow the courts to 
determine what additional should be paid. The labor question, 
however. presents an entirely different case, and the labor ques- 
tion is a hundredfold more important. Let us therefore see 
what remedy we can propose to meet that situation. 

Mr, President, on the 21st day of January, 1918, I introduced 
and had referred to the Committee on Military Affairs a bill 
which would organize into a reserve army the manhood of this 
country to sustain and support our boys on the battle line. It 
provided for the registration of all male citizens over 18 and 
under 62 years of age not culled into military service, and their 
organization into units at their homes, It required no drilling; 
no uniforming. It interfered with no employment or right to 
contract for labor. But it did subject the whole or any unit to 
the call of the Government to perform such service in transporta- 
tion, ship. construction, and war supplies as the Government 
might require. It contemplated: most liberal wages and con- 
ditions of service, but also contemplated honest service in 
return, 

Mr. President, this is not a bill to conscript laborers, but a 
bill to bring to the service of the Government the actual 
service of millions of men who have never been engaged in any 
gainful trade or occupation and to make efficient those who 
are so engaged, to the end that every man shall have the oppor- 
tunity to serve his country in some way and the Government 
have the benefit of the just service of every man in these days 
of dire need. Enact a law of that kind and we would secure 
this service. 

On January 16 of this year I charted the war situation in 
reference to the resources of the opposing forces in material and 
man power and the weakness of ourselves and our allies in ship- 
ping. The figures I gave and the conclusions therefrom are abso- 
lutely correct. I established the fact with mathematical aceu- 
racy that to supply even a million men and to supply the minimum 
demanded of our allies, to just maintain the present strength 
of our cause, we and our allies should construct or otherwise 
bring under our control 17.000.000 gross tones of shipping in 
1918; that Great Britain could not supply more than 2,000,000 
tons, leaving 15,000,00 tons as a minimum to be constructed by 
ani United States. But I am answered that this can not be 

one. 

Mr. President, it can be done, ang I shall proceed to show 
how it enn be done. 

We have now in the United States about 105,000,000 people. 
We have the greatest steel and lumber resources and the great- 
est steel plants on earth, and they are scattered all over the 
country. Harness the energy of these 105,000,000 people to our 
vast resources and we can do any and everything required to 
make a mighty suecess of this war. It is simply a question 
of the proper application of the human energy to the problems 
that are before us. We have that energy, we have those re- 
sources upon which it ean operate, and we have the intelli- 
gence to properly direct it. What, then, are we lacking? 
Courage. Courage to do the right thing and to do it right now. 

Mr. President, as every thinking man knows, this is a battle 


between productive industries. The real struggle is being 


fought far behind the battle lines. Those lines are dend- 
locked, and they will remain deadlocked. Three and a halft 
years of appalling slanghter have not perceptibly changed the 
western front. As the steady stream of brave men goes down 
to deuth a steady stream of living flows in to maintain the 
level. But the very life of the whole line is dependent upon 
the productivity of the great industrial world behind it. 
Clog or break the industrial wheels and the whole line col- 
lapses. 

More and more it appears to be question as to which group 
of belligerents shall be first industrially exhausted; and that 
depends upon which is best able to conserve and use to advan- 
tage every ounce of its productive energy. In this the ventral 
powers have an immense advantage over their adversuries: 

First. In that autocracy can and does so dominate every 
avenue of business and so control all labor as to secure the 
maximum of energy of every man, woman, and child who is 
compelled to labor and labor to the limit of his or her capacity 
to support the government. When hundreds of thousands struck 
about 10 days ago in Berlin, an autocratic Government said: 
Be back at your workshops Monday morning,” and every man 
of them was back at the shops, 


Second. In that the central powers have millions of prisoners, 
now slaves, working in every line of agricultural and other 
important industries that serve the national war ends. 

Third. In that all civilians in conquered territory, male and 
female, capable of performing any labor or service, have been 
conscripted to produce that which is to destroy their own 
peoples. 

Fourth. In that tributes to the last farthing have been levied 
upon the peoples of conquered territory—in Belgium nearly 
8500 per capita per annum—which vast sums go into the war 
chest of the central powers, 

Fifth. In that all the mines of coal and iron and oil deposits 
in said conquered territory. without the investment of a dollar 
in capital, are being worked by prisoners and the products 
turned into missiles of death against their rightful owners, 

Sixth. In that every preduct necessary to support the armies 
of the central powers is being produced just back of the lines— 
and that is a mighty important feature—while those products 
necessary to sustain the allied powers must be brought from all 
corners of the earth, across an ocean infested by the deadly 
submarine, 

But, Mr. President, with the United States in this conflict, 
all these gigantic advantages can be overcome if we, a self- 
governing people, will consecrate our energies to a degree ap- 
proximating that which an autocratic governed people yield 
at the command of a dictator. 

Mr. President, we are now facing the supreme test of democ- 
racy. Can a self-governing people voluntarily impose upon 
itself that labor, that sacrifice, that subserviency to the neces- 
sities of war which an autocratic government can enforce by a 
mere word of command? If it can not, it is doomed. I have 
faith that it cam and will answer every sacrifice if the way is 
clearly pointed out, if the necessity is clearly established, and 
if the Government will direct the course to be pursued. 

And, Mr. President, upon that hypothesis I preceed to point 
out the way in which we can produce not 3.000.000 tons of ship- 
ping but 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 tons, fabricated all over the 
country, assembled and put together at our ports and set afloat 
in 1918. 

Let this Government say to the American people: The time 
has arrived in which your Government needs every ounce of 
American energy in the field of production. This Government 
proposes to deal with its people in a spirit of most generous 
liberality. The compensation is and shall be worthy of the 
majesty of American labor, and in return for that labor must 
and shall be worthy of that generous liberality, But the Gov- 
ernment must treat all alike; it must not impose the whole bur- 
dent upon those only who will voluntarily assume it. 

Mr. President, when this Government proposed the draft 
system for raising an army, we heard Senators and others de- 
clare that it would produce a revolution. I had no such fear. 
That draft system was so just and so equitadle that it ap- 
pealed to the conscience, the sense of fairness of the American 
people, and they applauded it. Of course, it found some oppo- 
sition after it became a law. But this, for the most part, could 
be traced to a disloyal element, which will always be found 
in any country. 

So when I introduced this bill I found the same people in- 
forming me that an attempt to do such a thing would cause a 
revolution. Mr. President, there can not be a revolution against 
a just demand. This Government says to its people: We are 
in a desperate war. Our soldier boys are baring tleir breasts 
to’ the enemies’ shells, are interposing their bodies and their 
lives between our people and the destruction of chat freedom 
which every true man loves more than life. Their sacrifices, 
their heroisms demand, not that you sacrifice anything on your 
part, but only that you and every one of you who are here at 
home, shielded by their devotion. shall perform an honest day’s 
labor in whatever field required, to support and sustain your 
patriotice brothers. We do not ask uncompensated service, but 
service paid a better and higher remuneration than was ever 
received by you before. 

Do you mean to tell me that this country has fallen so low, 
that the men and women at home are so constitutionally lazy 
or disloyal, that they are not even willing to give honest service 
for this country and its great cause? 

Mr. President, if I had such an opinion of the American 
people I would weleome a revolution, for, if we are that kind of 
a people. God knows we are not worth saving. 

My proposition is not a labor-conseription mensure, It is 
a conscription of the American manhood of the country, whether 
laborer, clerk, professional, or offieial. 

Is there a Senator in this Chamber who would not be willing 
to labor six days in the week and eight hours a day for the 
next four years to support our soldiers in the trenches? I know 
many of you work 16 hours a day and dream of your labors the 
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other eight hours. And do any of you imagine that the rank 
and file of our American people are less loyal than you are? 

No, Mr. President, such a law would not only be the most 
important, the most effective measure that could be passed, but 
the very justice of it would drown the protests of the leaders 
of any organization who should attempt a mutiny against the 
war requirements of this country. 

We have the human energy to win this war and win it quickly, 
but that energy needs mobilization. At present the greater 
percentage of it is being wasted or unused. On the whole, it is 
backed by patriotic impulses, but, unhappily, in many instances 
those natural impulses have been warped or misdirected by 
those who are not satisfied with securing justice, but who advo- 
cate taking advantage of the present situation and holding the 
country by the throat until it shall surrender to the most ex- 
orbitant demands. 

As stated, we and our allies should put 17,000,000 additional 
gross tonnage of shipping afloat in 1918. If concrete ships can be 
utilized, we could quickly construct 10,000, 000 tons, but as this 
character of ship has not been used for a sufficient length of 
time to demonstrate beyond any possibility that there may not 
yet be some undiscovered weakness in it, we will leave that 
out of the question in this discussion. I am satisfied that con- 
crete ships will meet the demands, and we should proceed to 
build them on that assumption—our desperate situation justi- 
fies the chance. 

But suppose we build only standardized ships. There are 
sufficient steel mills in the United States, if the production of 
parts is properly distributed, to make every bolt and plate, every 
engine and boiler necessary to construct 15,000,000 tons of 
shipping in 1918, and there are a sufficient number of riveters 
organized, if they will perform an honest day’s work for an 
honest wage, to put together and set those ships afloat. 

You say you are short of labor. I deny it most emphatically. 
What you lack is mobilization of the labor we have to draw 
upon and the ability to insist that a day’s work by those pre- 
tending to labor shall be given for a just and liberal compensa- 
tion on the part of the Government. There are millions of 
people in the United States who produce nothing, and millions 
of others who produce almost nothing and whose services could 
be enlisted in these days of national danger. 

Few people realize what a large proportion of our American 
population are not engaged in any gainful occupations; in other 
words, what a large number there are who do not earn their 
own living. 

The Census Bureau gives us the number of those who were 
not so engaged in 1910. From 1910 to 1916 our population in- 
creased about 10 per cent. Assuming that the proportion was 
about the same in 1916 as in 1910, I am able from the census 
tables to compute the number of men and women over 18 and 
under 62 years of age who were not engaged in any gainful 
occupations in 1916. This computation, and I know it will be 
more or less astounding, would show males over-18 and under 
62 not employed in any gainful occupation, 6,539,652; females 
over 18 and under 62 years of age not employed in any gainful 
occupation, 24,963,878. 

And so, Mr. President, without even reclaiming the lost 
efficiency of those now engaged in remunerative employment, 
we have in the United States 6,539,641 men between 18 and 
62 years of age—slackers—who are doing practically nothing 
and living off of the rest of humanity. Soldiers die for 
these men. Is it asking too much of them that they at least 
go to work during the war and do something for their Gov- 
ernment? There are 24,963,879 women between the ages of 
18 and 62 years not engaged in any remunerative employment. 
Of course we can not apply the same rule to them that we apply 
to our male population. While they are not engaged in re- 
munerative employment, most of them are engaged in their 
household duties, which are just as necessary. They are rear- 
ing the families, caring for the children who are to be the bul- 
wark of strength in every conflict that shall darken our country 
in the future. And yet out of these nearly 25,000,000 there are 
a vast number whose services could be utilized in many occupa- 
tions, thereby releasing men for the more arduous labors. All 
honor to the millions of women who are laboring in the services 
of the Red Cross and whose industrious fingers in every gather- 
ing, day and evening, in private and in public, in social gather- 
ings, and even in the galleries of the Senate, are turning out 
clothing for our American soldiers. But even in their ranks 
is a mighty field of opportunity. I note, for instance, in many 
of our apartment houses in this city young girls are operating 
the elevators and attending to the doors. There are thousands 
of lines of light labor which could be performed by women 
that are now performed by strong men whose physical prowess 
could well be turned into channels of productivity. 


r ee * 

We say we need 500,000 men to assist in shipbuilding. We 
probably would need that many to build the tonnage that I 
have spoken of. Where will you get them? Well, I will tell 
you where you can get a great many. I find in the United 
States there are: 


Landscape gardenerss 
Greenhouse laborers 

Male dressmakers and seamsters -= 
BERL Gy Clerks Sit) Bharani ee 


Mark this— 


Male clerks in stores, 303,147. 
Actors, possibly I should not include these, but tn the dire 


necessity of the country the best actor in the world is the 

one who can produce for his country 17, 935 
Elevator tenders, nearly every place could be held by a 

Doty tb Raita Rane en AE INAS ad Se oie Dae e E 27, 511 
Fee r 39, 488 
Footmen, gentlemen who sit on the box beside the driver and 

convey the ponderous weight of a lady's calling card to the 

porter standing at the door with a silver tray to receive it. 13, 750 


They ought to be ashamed to be doing it, but if they are not 
they ought to be sent either out into the trenches or put to 
some honest labor— 


Other mon | WOEVAN ORR a es 112, 366 | 
Walters in restaurants, te —— ——.— 313; 239 


Making a tgtal in 1910 22: 651, 806 
just in those 10 avenues alone, and you can double it and treble 
it if necessary. This estimate has been obtained by adding 10 
per cent to the 1910 census figures. 

Mr. President, there has been much said of late about women 
usurping men’s places in the industrial world. But I have heard 
nothing said about men usurping woman’s places in the domestic 
world. Here we have more than 200,000 men serving as domestic 
servants and waiters, places a few years ago held almost exclu- 
sively by women, and properly so. To me a man is about as 
much out of his place waiting on a table as a woman would be 
cleaning a livery stable. 

There, Mr. President, is your army—at present a not only 
useless, nonproductive army, but a very expensive, consuming 
army—an army producing no surplus but consuming what would 
otherwise be a great surplus, a heavy load of industrial slackers 
to be supported by those who do produce. They are not un- 
patriotic, but acting individually they can not change their 
environments or occupations. Organize them and they will be- 
come a mighty power in helping to win this war. We should 
begin that organization immediately that they may be ready 
when called upon. This is the solution of the problem of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, it would be amusing were the situation less 
tragic, to note the awakening of those responsible for the con- 
duct of this war to the ludicrous truth that while tlfey have 
been preparing a large army for France they seem in the begin- 
ning to have just forgotten all about the necessity for ships 
to transport that army and to supply it. 

We declared war 10 months ago and immediately began 
the construction of our army, and the great press of the country 
also began to discuss what terms of peace should be imposed 
upon the conquered enemy. It very naturally occurred to some, 
whose experience in the realities of life had taught them to 
build their bridges before crossing them, to inquire about the 
ships to transport and supply an army of from one to five mil- 
lion men; and as the departments made no mention of the mat- 
ter of transportation as one of the necessary adjuncts of an 
American military campaign in Europe, but confined their dis- 
jointed efforts to raising and supplying the army, some of us 
sought to attract their attention to this element of prepared- 
ness by placing in concrete form the exact situation of the 
world’s shipping at that time, the inroads that were being made 
by the submarines, the vast excess of tonnage lost over tonnage 
constructed, and the fact that unless we immediately found 
means to overcome or neutralize the destructiveness of the 
U-boat, we should be compelled to enter upon a shipbuilding 
program far beyond anything the world had ever dreamed of 
as being within the realm of possibility. 

It was impossible to secure any consideration of our plea. 
We were called pessimists, our prophecies gloomy forebodings. 

Mr. President,-on January 30 of this year Secretary Baker 
said in substance: We have available to be shipped to 
France 1,500,000 men if we had the transportation facilities.” 
Think of it! One million five hundred thousand men ready to 
depart to-morrow for France. Can they depart? 

He further said: “I am revealing no secret when I say that 
ships is the crux of our problem.” That is your answer, Mr. 
President, to the charge of pessimism and gloomy forebodings. 

But let me ask Secretary Baker this simple question: Why 
were those words not uttered by the War Department 10 
months ago? You knew then just what tonnage you would 
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neal to transport and supply an army of from 500.000 to 


1,500,000-men. You knew it would require 9.000.000 tons for 
1,500,000 soldiers, You could easily have inquired as to where 
you were to look for this shipping. If you answer that this 
was no part of the duties of the Secretary of War, that a 
Shipping Board had been created for that purpose, and you 
were concerned only with the creating of an army, then it 
seems to me you have given an unanswerable argument in 
favor of a war board that would bring into accord all of the 
programs of war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Would the Senator mind explaining how he 
forinulates the estimate that it requires 9,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping to transport 1,500.000 men? 

Mr, McCUMBER. To transport and supply them there- 
after. 

Mr. KNOX. That is what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. While the British in their Boer war 
needed. I think, between 6 and 7 tons per man. Admiral 
Harris, I think is the one. gave testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to the effect that it would require from 
5 to T tous per man. I am not certain whether this estimate 
was wade by Admiral Harris or Admiral Bowles. I think 
both testified on the subject. 

Mr. KNOX. That includes the initial transportation and 
constant operation to keep them supplied? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, sir; that was my understanding of 
it, and a number of others gave like expert testimony before 
the Committee on Commerce. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee. There are, however, members of that committee who 
could give the names of those who gave the expert testimony. 
I can say also that in addition to this testimony almost every 
expert over the country bas given about the same 

Mr. KING. Win the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. The tonnage which the Senator has given in 
answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would also include munitions and guns and all sorts of war 
material which would be shipped. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly, to supply the Army. 

Mr. KING. Much of that consists of locomotives and rail- 
road paraphernalia, sawmills, and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Whatever is necessary to take care of our 
Army and supply it with food and munitions. I am really in- 
clined to think it will take more unless we are able to deal 
with the submarine, as some think we can deal with it before 
next August. ° 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, is it not fair to 
state in connection with the Senator's statement that a number 
of experts have placed the amount as low as four tons per man, 
including all the war material which will be essential to the 
maintenance of the Army? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but T beg to state that those who 
have given that ‘have made no allowance for destruction of 
ships or other marine casualties and unforeseen delays. 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have made no allowance for it what- 
ever, and I think it safe to say that 6 tons per man is a fair 
estimate. 

Mr, POMERENE. May Task the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. What was the maximum estimate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. From 5 to 7 tons per man. On the floor 
of the Senate you had been informed at the very beginning of 
this war what shipping would be required and what we were 
up against. but those declarations from the Senate floor could 
not catch the ear of the public like one coming from the Sec- 
retary of War, and nothing short of a miracie could have opened 
the ears or eyes of the Shipping Board. And so, when 10 
months later the Secretary made this declaration, startling only 
to those who had not given the subject consideration before, the 
press of the country suddenly caught the alarm, and editorial 
pages, which 10 months ago were condemning as pessimistic 
every attempt to awaken the administration to the impending 
danger of our gross neglect of ship construction, are now sending 
the S O S signals throughout the land. 

Now that we have awakened. now that we have an Army of 
1,500,000 ready, now that neither we nor the world have the 
shipping to take that Army over and supply it. what are you 
going to do about it? Well, I will tell you one of two things 
you are going to do. You will either get right down to business 
and construct ships on 2 greater scale than you have ever con- 
templatec or you will allow this war to be over before you get 
into it, and our President's 14 articles of peace conditions will 
be a less heeded scrap of paper than the Belgian treaty. 


Now, Mr. President, there is nothing pessimistie about this at 
all. It is simply God's truth. Unless we stop our dillydallying, 
and stop now and get to work, nothing short of a debacle in the 
central powers akin to that of Russia can suve our faces and 
those of our allies, and I am not looking for anything of that 
kind in the central powers. 

We are about to call for our second draft contingent. What 
will we do with them? Keep them in cantonments one or two 
years? Our allies are calling for food. The United States, 
Canada, Argentina. and Australia combined have an overabun- 
dance of food products to answer their call, but there are no 
ships. 

Australia has 300,000,000, I am informed from her last year’s 
crop and will have nearly that much more this spring. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of wheat; and there are more than 70, 
000,000 bushels of surplus in Argentine. as I am informed, and 
this year’s crop yet to be handled; but we have not the 
ships, 

So, again I ask, What are we going to do about it? 
Camouflage our eyes, hide the truth from our own people? The 
country has finally aroused itself from its lethargy sufficiently 
to observe that our boat is in the rapids and headed for the 
cataract. Shall we continue to drift with a drunken stupor 
of optimism or shall we seize the oars and with the full power 
of our reserve energies save ourselves from a shameful war 
failure? 

Mr. President, I believe in paying most liberal wages. I 
believe, strongiy believe, that he whose labor produces the 
things that go into the homes and the lives of the American 
people should receive a wage that would enable him to enjoy 
equally with other laborers and workers of the United States 
in every line of human employment or avocation that which is 
produced by the efforts of all. That menus not only an hon- 
est day’s pay for a day's work, but it means also an honest 
day's work for an honest and just compensation. 

Mr. President. if I were to declare in a single sentence my 
own personal conviction as to what constitutes a just com- 
pensation for labor or services, I should say, that with the 
present efficiency of mechunical power in every line of produc- 
tion the compensation should be such as would permit any 
person, with reasonable industry and frugality, to accumulate 
sufficient savings to enable him to lay aside the working tools 
of life at an age certainly not greater than 65, without fear of 
destitution to himself or those dependent upon him; but that 
compensation should apply to all services in whatever line, 
whether in the laying of bricks, in the agricultural field, in 
the accounting room, ia the transportation of goods, in the 
telegraph, in the telephone, and in all lines of clerical service, 
due allowance, of course, being given to the necessity for 
preparation or the arduousness or danger of the vocation. 

Whenever, by the edict of any organization, the law of sup- 
ply and demand is suspended and the wage fixed by such edict 
is so much greater than the general level of earnings of these 
others as to make the price of necessary commodities beyond 
the fair means of the general public, such wage is per se unjust 
and extortionate. The farm laborer, the clerk, the millions 
working for very ordinary salaries, have rights equal in every 
respect to those of the carpenter or the riveter, and in the case 
of war the Nation has rights superior to any or all o? them. 

Mr. President, when you send men to France and then allow 
those who remain here at home to receive either enormous 
wages for labor which they do not perform or enermous profits 
on goods furnished, thereby delaying and hindering the Gov- 
ernment in its effort to speed up construction, the death of 
every soldier by reason of this delny is chargeable not alone 
to the slackers and idlers, but to Members of Congress as well. 
Can not we appreciate the fact that we have a duty to perform 
to the American people who are paying taxes, and to the sons 
and brothers whom we have sent to the war, and that every 
day’s delay in the performance of that duty is un industrial 
and a legislative crime? 

This is not an appeal te any class of American citizens, but 
an appeal to the American manhood of all classes. Your coun- 
try needs you. Enlist in your country’s cause. You who are 
younger give to that country your physical strength. You 
who are older give to that country in whatever line you can 
serve her interest. We do not ask of you what we ask of our 
soldiers. We ask them to give their lives. We ask them to 
labor, not 8 hours a day but 24 hours a day if need be. From 
you we ask eight hours of honest labor, with no dangers sur- 
rounding you. and for that we are prepared to puy you excep- 
tionally high wages. You are, therefore, not asked to yield 
anything, but rather to serve your country for mast remu- 
nerative compensation. Is there a true American patriot in 
the United States who, understanding the situation. is so gov- 
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erned by his prejudices and so influenced by his leaders that 
he fails to comprehend the results of his inactivity? Can you 
not understand that holding back your service, failing to do 
an honest day's werk, if it does not operate to defeat your coun- 
try will at least continue the war for many, very many months 
longer, and the death toll due to those added months of slaughter 
will be chargeable to you who fail to support your country with 
the very best efforts that are in you? 

Senators, recognizing as we must recognize that the compen- 
sation assured to every man who will render any kind of serv- 
ice in the field of production is not only most generous but in 
most instances almost fabulous; recognizing as we must recog- 
nize that, notwithstanding these more than liberal wages, in 
these hours of national danger, the labor performed, in the 
now most important fields of production, is only about 50 pu. 
cent normal or efficient, and in many instances not even 25 per 
cent normal; recognizing as we must recognize tLe lack of suffi- 
cient shipping to convey our soldiers to the battle’s front or 
support them there, or to supply our allles with the food and 
war material necessary to sustain them during this war; recog- 
nizing as we must reccgnize that there are millions of able men 
in this country who are at present nonnroducers; recognizing 
as we must recognize that this crisis can only be met by mo- 
bilizing the energies of all our people and consecrating those 
energies to the cause of production and transportation, are 
we not serving the interests of our enemies, are we not failing 
to support our allies, are we not jeopardizing the very lives 
of our soldiers who, with ardent hearts and patriotic souls, 
have braved the ocean’s deadly zones and left their homes and 
all that was dear to uphold our honor in foreign lands; are we 
not betraying the very cause of world liberty and democracy 
in permitting the continuance of this most pitiful failure to re- 
spond to these earnest calls for action? 

Mr. President, whatever may be the views of the administra- 
tion, whatever may be the views of the several beads of depart- 
ments or boards, whose previous inactivity has brought us to this 
crisis, however long the public may exercise its hopeful pa- 
tierce, its confidence that somehow and some time we shall 
see and correct our errors, and that our resources and our 
bigness will in some way bear down our great adversaries, not- 
withstanding all these views and these hopes, I assert with 
all the power within me that the time has arrived when we 
should call upon every American, whether patriotic or disloyal, 
to give his energies to the support of this Government; when 
we should insist that each and every man shall perform an 
honest day's labor for this most generous wage, to the end 
that the great cause of this country in the bloodiest battle the 
world has eter known, shall not be crippled in its purpose by 
any man or set of men who put selfish greed above national 
welfare; that this great cause shall not be hampered by indus- 
trial slackers; that our hope of victory shall not be shattered 
by commercial disloyalty, that the very institution of democ- 
racy for whose principles and for whose very existence this 
greatest battle of the ages is being waged shall be vindicated 
throughout ali the world as worthy of all this mighty sacrifice 
of blood and treasure. 

Mr. President, I ask to insert at the end of this address a por- 
tion of the letter which I have received upon the labor question. 
There are but few pages, but it deals with all this labor problem 
so succinctly and clearly that it is well worth reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Have you ever stopped to consider, after realizing that this war is 
nothing more nor less than an industrial balance, what the odds are 
against us in trying to balance the equation with our ly aoe handi- 
cap? While Germany pemes her raw material, works it, and delivers 
it on the battle line, all within a radius of a few miles, consider what. 
we have to do to secure the same result. After producing our steel and 
fabricating it into munitions, ete., at Pittsburgh or some other similar 
point, we have to ship it a thousand miles to the seaport, while Ger- 
many ships hers a few milies to the battle line. This means that we 
have to maintain, with the use of much labor, extensive railroad sys- 
tems and equipment, and that we have to mine and use a large quantity 
‘of coal for this first operation. Next, we have to build and maintain 
large terminals, docks, warehouses, trucks, lighters, and various equip- 
ment for handling and loading this material at our ports. We must un- 
load it from the cars, transfer it to warehouses and docks, and then 
load it on ships. 

But we must first, before we get this far, take the greater part of our 
labor snd energy to build ships, and to do that we must expend a large 

rt of our labor in mining and Poetry raw material and convertin 
fe into the finished ran After building the ships and making al 
the tremendous machinery necessary to operate them, we have to mine, 
load, transfer, and unload vast quantities of fuel to drive these ship 
and in that one operation we have to produce and maintain further grea 
transportation investments of labor and material. 

After we have thus transferred the products of our labor across the 
ocean, we must provide great docks, terminals, and warehouses, unload- 


ing and handling equipment for the reception of these products of war- 
fare, and we must again handle all this material, unloading it from 


ships. We must then manufacture, produce, and similarly deliver it in 
France, after three to four handlings of labor, all the railroad equi: 


ment and rolling stock necessary to remove the shipments from the 
si of entry. e must then load them into cars with another expendi- 
ure of labor, and then, with a further expenditure of labor and fuel, 
transport the material across France to the scene of war activities. 

Compare this with the one or two handlings of material produced by 
Germany, with her labor within almost gunshot of the seat of war, and 

you will realize that in this labor equation we must supply many times, 
maybe four or five times, the same amount of industrial effort to pro- 
duce ultimately what Germany can do with the single effort. 

This is all very much in point in relation to the labor situation, It 
explains quite fully why Germany has every present advantage in this 
war, because the industrial equation is all balanced in her favor. 

The result is, and the great 3 point is, that the only way we 
ean nullify Germany's reat industrial advantage is to mobilize our 
industrial labor so much more effectively than does Germany that with 
—— help o France and England we can overbalance the opposing side of 

e equation, 

It must be realized that Germany with her long-perfected system of 
autocratic organization employs her labor and has mobilized it on the 
most effective and productive basis possible. It must be equally appar- 
ent that with our own industrial energy ineffectively mobilized and 
inefficiently productive there is utterly no chance in the world of our 
balancing or overbalancing this industrial equation, which, In other 
words, means the winning of the war. far as labor is available the 
central powers in the present circumstances are at no distinct disad- 
vantage, so far as natural resources and raw materials through which 
labor expresses itself are concerned in the ultimate production. The 
central hey have all the necessary resources to carry on the war. 
They hold the key to the steel and coal situation, which is the backbone 
of warfare. In population Germany, with her 70,000,000 people, and 
Austria, with her 50,000,000 people, combined with the population in 
the countries overrun of 42, ,000 peonpi; the labor of which is drawn 
on without pay and without stint, give the central powers a population 
on which to draw of 162,000,000 people, all of which are geographically 
concentrated cn interior lines. 

Opposed to this we and our allles have our own population of 
100,000,000 people, the pariso yopolenon of 40,000,000 people, and the 
French population of 38,000, pore and the Itallan population of 
35,000, people, or a total of 213, 000. But the largest element of 
this, our own population of 100,000,000, being 3,000 miles away, is 
equivalent to but a fraction of its nominal amount and in its finality 
may be considered no more productive and effective in the field of war- 
fare than a population of 30,000,000 people located as is Germany. 

So far as available energy, therefore, is concerned, the advantage lies 
distinctly with the central powers, and so far as the raw, materials 
necessary for the successful 1 of that energy in this great con- 
flict are concerned the advantage again lies distinctly with the central 
powers, because the materials necessary for the allies must in large part 
ye brought from a source three to four thousand miles away, with all 
the loss of energy which I have outlined. 

This all comes right down to the fact that we never can hope to do 
anything in this war without the most skillful and efficient application 
of the industrial energy we possess. With the present attitude of labor 
and its attempt to take advantage of this situation to carry on its 
organization ambitions at such a time at the expense of production and 
of the country's success it is clear that we are hopelessly increasing our 
en 7 which are most formidable under the most favorable condi- 
tions. It is absolutely a first essential, therefore, that we enforce the 
necessary regulations to properly organize our industrial energy and 

ve it its maximum productivity. The 8 thing to do is, of course, 

o conscript our industrial armies, regulate and discipline them the 
same as we do our fighting armies. It is clear to me, however, that 
labor occupies a position that will make the actual accomplishment of 
such a logical outcome improbable. The strength and influence of or- 
ganized labor, in other words, I believe, as a practical proposition, is too 
great to hope for such a happy and effective solution of our internal 
organization. 

There is absolutely no reason, political or otherwise, however, why 
we can not greatly improve conditions and pass a law which will pro- 
hibit strikes in any case during the period of the war, and determine 
all matters of dispute by arbitration. The Canadians have successfully 
applied this most reasonable statute on their books, and I think we 
should at least secure this much efficiency in our industrial organiza- 
tion, so that we will not have a continued repetition throughout the 
year of the strikes which have already greatly demoralized our war 
efforts, particularly in the all-yita! shipbuilding. 

I do not believe in class favoritism or class distinction. Both 
employers and employees should be called upon in the Nation's hour of 
need to give their best. Whenever cither side attempts to take ad- 
vantage of such a situation for its own gain, it should be promptly 
disciplined or regulated. If employers attempted, in organized effort, 
to do what the labor organizations have attempted and will continue 
to attempt to do—a hampering of 8 would be brought 
up with a sharp turn, not only by the Government's own disciplinary 
measures, but by publie opinion, and they would well deserve it. 
That organized labor should be permitted to exploit the situation for 
the purpose of carrying on its warfare against unorganized labor, and 
the establishment of closed shops, inflated wages, and reduced produc- 
tion is intolerable, and no influence which ey may have 3 
should be permitted to allow such conditions to continue. It is the 
avowed intention of organized labor to attempt, during this crucial 
war period, to increase its pressure in its effort to spread its organiza- 
tion, and secure closed shops—and all with impunity. 

Whatever merits may be argued for such a system, the exploitation 
of the present situation to secure it, at the cost of a national loss, ts 
nothing short of treason, and is worthy of only the severest punish- 
ment. 

There should also be restrictive measures which would prevent the 
reat loss of energy arising out of labor drifting back and forth, work- 
ng a few days at one job, then quitting, loafing, and going to another 

job. The attempt to overcome this by bonus is a makeshift and a 
failure. This should be 8 by direct restrictive measures and 
regulations. Such regulations can be formulated and made a part of 
the Government's laws for supervision in these war industries, so that 
labor may be made to stick to its job and not cause this tremendous 
and continuous economic loss of repeated “turnover” and intermittent 


idleness. Labor would be the gainer, not the loser, under such regula- 
tions, and I would recommend for your consideration some suggestions 
in what you may haye to propose that will deal as well with that 
source of lost energy. 
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Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in the general indictment of 
this country and the people thereof that has just been delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCun- 
RER], my attention is attracted by his charge that the labor of 


the United States in this emergency is unpatriotic. He chal- 
lenges anyone to deny that charge. I deny it most emphati- 
cally. I ought further to say that the Senator began by indict- 
ing the Government, the War Department, the Shipping Board, 
the capitalists, those who work, those who do not work, those 
who work in shops, those who work on the farms, With his 
natural gallantry, he exempts the women, and I thought that 
he was going, through a sense of pride, to exempt Members of 
Congress, but before he took his seat he indicted the Members 
of Congress—all of them. 

Let the capitalists take care of themselves; I have no doubt 
they will. Let the farm laborers take care of themselves, as I 
know they will, and none will be so devoted to them by the next 
campaign as will the distinguished Senator from North Dakota; 
but I do wish to say a word about the specific case of union 
labor at Hog Island. 

It is easy enough to get up and rend from some magazine 
which is controlled by capital, that is dependent for its success 
upon the contributions from advertisers, that labor is but 50 
per cent efficient; it is easy enough to read from newspapers, 
from some special article written by a reporter who must at- 
tract attention by his sensational statements in order to be re- 
tained in the employ of the paper, that labor is 50 per cent effi- 
cient; but, Mr. President, labor has not yét been heard from in 
regard to the Hog Island inquiry. It seems to me that the 
operations at Hog Island have been somewhat discouraging. 
We are called on, as the Senator from North Dakota calls on us 
here now, to build ships, and it is said, “ Do not be so careful 
about what they cost, but build ships.“ The Shipping Board 
turned to the captains of industry of this country, Stone and 
Webster, Mr. Vanderlip—the list of names sounds like a meet- 
ing of the American Manufacturers’ Association, in combination 
with the American Bankers’ Association and a Republican con- 
vention. Those men were told to build ships and to build ship- 
yards, and then the evidence comes in that they have been 
wasteful and extravagant about it. There are Senators now at 
Hog Island investigating that subject, and we shall get the 
truth from them; but when these capitalists are charged with 
extravagance it is attempted by them to lay it on organized 
labor and to say they are not driving as many rivets as they did 
before the war. My information is that laborers have been 
taken there and kept day after day without having a chance to 
work ; that they have been taken there and set to work, and yet 
there is no place for them to live, except miles and miles away, 
so that it takes them hours to get to their work. How can a 
man drive rivets when he is traveling on street cars or walking 
back and forth to his work? 

I am told that the rivets that have been furnished by the 
capitalists of this country are deficient; that they are not made 
of the proper material; that they can not be clinched, Iam also 
told that the pneumatic power furnished for driving rivets has 
been insufficient, due to the lack of coal or due to cold weather. 

I do not know but that the labor at Hog Island is deficient 
in some respects. That would not be surprising, for the best work- 
men are the men who are living in their own homes, They will 
not leave New Hampshire, they will not leave New York, and they 
will not leave Ohio to go to Hog Island to work when they are 
satisfied with their conditions at home. You get the floaters for 
that work; you get the men who are looking for a chance to 
improve their condition; who are looking for a small day’s work 
for a large day’s pay, perhaps. You will not get the best men 
there at first, though they may come later. 

There will be impudent boys; there will be boys who will not 
work; you can not help that; but those isolated cases do not 
prove that the great bulk of American labor in this country is 
unpatriotic. If I believed that statement, I would favor mak- 
ing immediate peace with the Kaiser on the best terms I could 
get. We can not win this war unless American citizens gen- 
erally and American workmen in particular are patriotic. 

It is no way to make workmen satisfied and contented and 
efficient to call them names; to call them Bolsheviks; that is 
not the way to do it. There is a great labor problem in this 
country; there is a greater one in England; there is a great one 
in France; and the greatest one of all in Russia; but the way 
to solve that problem is by calm, dispassionate argument and 
debate and counsel with one another, and not by abusing labor 
and making ex parte statements against them. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina permit me a word before he makes his motion? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, during the debate on the 
shipping problem I have remained silent for the purpose of 
saving time, although I have been tempted on several occasions 
to speak. I go back to 1904, when the Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion traveled over this country and Europe collecting data in 
reference to the shipping question, particularly with reference 
to our merchant marine, upon which subject the commission 
made an elaborate report and submitted a carefully prepared re- 
port. Had that bill, which was presented to both Houses of 
Congress, been enacted into law, we would not have been in the 
plight in which we were when this war commenced. 

Had the bill, which proposed the establishment of 10 lines 
of steamships traversing almost all the oceans of the world, 
become a law the cost to the Government would have been about 
$2,000,000 the first year, with a largely decreased cost for sub- 
sequent years, because of the increased tonnage taxes that the 
bill provided. It is safe to say that $15,000,000, covering a 
period of 10 years, would have given the country a fleet of 
steamships that would have been the marvel of the world and 
would have been of inestimable value to the country when we 
engaged in the present war. It should be remembered that it 
was pointed out by me at that time that if a great European 
war between the maritime nations of the world should result 
our transportation system would be entirely broken down, as 
the foreign vessels then carrying our goods would be called into 
the service of their respective governments, the very thing that 
has happened; but that proposition was defeated, and as a 
result we have in the last year appropriated nearly $1,000,000,000 
for the building of ships of one kind or another, a considerable 
portion of them being of wood, the value of which has yet to be 
determined. We were then building ships at $45 per ton, while 
we are now paying about $175 or $180 per ton, and the cost 
to the Government and the people of the United States that has 
resulted as a consequence of the defeat of that legislation, which 
was recommended by the Merchant Marine Commission, is a 
a commentary on the wisdom of the Congress of the United 

tates. 

But, Mr. President, that time is passed; that legislation 
which would have done so much for the country, which would 
have given us fast mail steamship lines to all parts of the 
world, with auxiliary ships to convoy our merchant ships and 
our battle fleet, was defeated, and we are now face to face with 
ir proposition to build ships as best we can and at a cost which 
is almost beyond belief. 

I have had little faith in the scheme to build wooden ships. 
I recali the fact that Daniel Marcy, a distinguished Demo- 
erat, of Portsmouth, N. H., representing at one time his 
district in the other House of Congress, when he built ships, 
built them out of live oak, and when they built ships in Bath, 
Me., they built them also out of live oak, but we are now build- 
ing ships out of pine, and I am very much concerned as to what 
will be the result. Of one thing, however, I am sure, and that 
is that when this war closes, whether it be within one year or 
five years, we shall have a job lot of worthless ships on our 
hands that will have cost this country an enormous amount of 
money. 

Now, what I want to say is this, that while I have no dispo- 
sition to attack the Government—the administration of the War 
Department or the Navy Department or the President himself— 
in this matter, I do insist that if there is waste, if there is a 
lack of economy either on the part of labor or on the part of 
those who are taking these contracts, if contracts are being 
made upon a basis that is not wise, that wastes the money of the 
people of the United States, those contracts ought to be abro- 
gated or a different system adopted by the Government. 

I think, Mr. President, that what the Senator from North 
Dakota said to-day will have an effect to bring about just that 
result. 

I do not unqualifiedly indorse all the Senator has said, be- 
cause I do not know the facts, but I believe that he has pre- 
sented an indictment against somebody—perhaps against a good 
many people—that will be given due weight by the President, 
by the War Department, by the Navy Department, and, more 
particularly, by the people of the United States, who, after all, 
have got to pay in taxes the enormous cost that is being fas- 
tened upon them as a result of the necessary legislation that we 
are enacting to carry on the war to a successful issue. 

The unwisdom of what Congress did in the past in reference 
to shipbuilding is admitted by all, but that fact makes it all the 
more imperative that we should now hasten the work and pre- 
pare ourselves to do our part in the great conflict in which we 
are engaged. 

I thank the Senator from North Carolina for giving me an 
opportunity to say these few words on a subject in which I am 
profoundly interested. 
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WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3714, commonly called the wür finance 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. A 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3714) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense and for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide 
credits for industries and enterprises in the United States nec- 
essary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


anes Hollis Norris Smoot 


orah Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Stone 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Owen Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Page Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Pheian Thomas 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter Tillman 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene Townsend 
France Knox Shafroth Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Sheppard Underwood 
Gallinger McKellar Sherman Wadsworth 
Gerry Martin Simmons Warren 
Gore Myers Smith. Ga. Watson 
Hale Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Henderson New Smith, S. C. 


Mr. STONE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Reep] is absent from the city on committee or official business. 
Mr. NELSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorrt], 


and the Senator from Sonth Dakota [Mr. STERLING} are neces- 
sarily detained from the Chamber in connection with a hearing 
before a subcommittee on an important bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Janes], caused by personal illness. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Kentueky 
(Mr. BeckHast] is detained on official business, and that tke 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from California [Mr JoHNson] on official business. I 
will ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Arizona 
IMr. AsHvurst], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] are 
necessarily absent on official business connected with Indian 
matters, + i 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Surra], who is detained from the Senate 
on account of sickness, 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to stare that my colleague [Mr. Wars RHI 
is still detained from the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Fifty- 
four Senators have responded to their names. There is a quorum 

resent. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. PHELAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I am advised that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has given notice of his purpose to 
speak. I am also advised that the Senator from Illinsis [Mr. 
SHERMAN] desires to submit some remarks to the Senate con- 
cerning another matter than this bill. Under the circumstances, 
and at the request of several Senators, I have coneluded not to 
ask the Senate to proceed with the unfinished business this even- 
ing; but I give notice that on to-morrow. immediately after the 
routine morning business, I shall call up the unfinished busi- 
ness and asi: the Senate to proceed with its consideration. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in common with other Senators 
on this side, I was unable to hear the announcement of the Sena- 
tor. We should like to know what the announcement was with 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that. in view of the fact that certain 
Senators desire to address themselves this affernoon to another 
subject than that contained in the bill, and, at the request of a 
number of Senators, I have decided not to ask the Senate to con- 
tinue the consideration of the bill this afiernoon; but in the 
morning, immediately after the routine morning business, I shall 
ask the Senate to proceed with its consideration. 


LABOR AND THE WAR. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, at the time of the formation 
of the Council of National Defense, after the passage last April 
of the resolution declaring u state of war to exist, there wus a 
substantial concurrence of opinion among the authorities repre- 
senting both employers and employees on the council. There 
were present representatives of the unions, their responsible 
officers, those who are unquestionably patriotic and trying to 
give their best service and to induce their different locals to 
give of that service to the preparation for the task that faces 
the country. It was agreed that this should be the foundation: 

That employers and 9 In private industries should not at- 
tempt to take advantage of the existing abnormal conditions to change 
the standard which they were unable to change in normal conditions. 

There was a wage commission provided for the settlement of 
differences that might arise out of each change in the cost of 
living as affecting rent, provisions, clothing. and the like. This 
agreement has been in constant operation since that time; the 
changes thut have occurred from time to time have been met, 
and there is no occasion with conditions facing the country with 
this agreement—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order that 
the Senate it out of order. We can not hear the Senator at all. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is the Senate’s own bust- 
ness, I presume, what kind of order it preserves, aud I thank 
the Senator from Idaho for reminding it: of its own duty to 
preserve its parliamentary self-respect. So far as I am con- 
cerned,.I will make myself heard if I want to, and if I do not 
I can talk without an audience in the Chamber. The galleries 
are always here, and. after all. most of us are talking to the 
galleries, anyhow. We are getting used to empty seats. I am 
perfectly oblivious to the order preserved or to anybody's being 
present except the reporters, to whom I can dictate, and who 
ure very appreciative of anything that may be said. I hope 
this will be permitted to be stricken out of the Recorp when I 
come to revise my copy, Mr. President. It is an interpolation, 
but I appreciate the effort to preserve order. 

I recur now to the point which I was attempting to make a 
while ago. The Burean of Labor Statistics have made a report 
and used up a great deal of paper, which is vainable nowadays. 
From that report I find that in the month of September. 1917, 
there were 283 strikes and 7 lockouts, and that the total number 
of working days lost in the month of September was 1.031.443. 
Since September. 1917, the strikes have been just as frequent, 
or more so, and probably the reports from the bureau will show 
a greater loss of days’ work because of strikes, and possibly 
some lockouts, than indicated in the month of September, 1917. 
This goes to show that the men who are at the head of the 
labor movement find it impossible to control the locals. or the 
individuals in the locals, in order to obtain from them full 
service. This is a condition. It is not because the heads of the 
labor unions are willing to have it so, but because they can not 
control them so as to obtuin full service from the members of 
the different unions throughout the country. 

I am particularly moved to add this to the remarks of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOumerr] because it will 
appeal to the persons who are striking. Ultimately, if the 
strikes continue. it must impair our ability to win. We can not 
lose a million workdays every month in the year—the average of 
September, 1917—and reach our full fighting strength in this 
country. I am not violating any confidence when I state that 
at least one very eminent authority in this country, in a hear- 
Ing. said that the inability of the country to receive a full day’s 
work, and the failure of the unions of the country to perform 
their duty in time of war, were slowly exhausting the resources 
of the United States for war purposes. I am moved to say this 
in the hope that here and there there may be some member of a 
union who will feel himself to some degree individually respon- 
sible for giving a fair day’s work for a fair wage, and that he 
will postpone the settlement of his difficulties until peace shall 
have been concluded. 

Coming from Amsterdam. under date of January 30, there is 
an extract from the German metal workers’ paper. It shows 
that the great international strike in Germany eame to an end, 
and the labor movement is richer by a very grievous experience. 
It shows, too, that the minister of the German Government in 
charge of this matter would not diseuss the demands of the 
strikers when they were presented to him. 

The strikers, through the heads of the workmen’s committees, 
presented a series of demands, ineluding a fair distribution of 
food, the introduction of the eight-hour day, suspension of mar- 
tial law, grant of right of free assembly, the introduction of 
equal direct voting, peace without annexations or indemnitics, 
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permission to establish a labor journal, and nonpunishment of 
participants in the strike. The minister refused to discuss these 
demands. He stated that work would be resumed the next 
morning, Friday, or the matter would be referred to the military 
commander. 

He added that the working people would suffer heavily if, 
against wiser counsels, they persisted in their strike. The 
delegate reported the result of this interview to the strikers. It 
was hardly to be expected, in view of the existing excitement, 
that a vote to resume work would be passed. All entreaties 
were in vain, and the strike was to be continued. A few hours 
after this fateful decision had been taken the orders of the 
military authorities were posted up in the streets of Berlin and 
in all the striking centers of the country, These required that 
work should be resumed on Friday morning, in default of which 
strict conditions of martial law would be introduced. I should 
like to have the workmen who are going out on strikes in this 
country keep this in mind when they are misled by those who 
tell them that they ought to take advantage of these conditions. 
The instigators of the general strike were the first to return to 
work, while the mass of the strikers gathered at their meeting 
places, where the authorities would allow no assembly to take 
place. Meanwhile a special military court had been set up, 
working day and night. The arrests and trials numbered more 
thah 100, and terms of imprisonment up to 10 months were im- 
posed. Workers between the ages of 17 and 48 who were subject 
to military service were brought under military control, and 
were ordered to perform certain work for which they would re- 
ceive only military pay. Large numbers of working people gave 
up their membership in the local trade organizations, and the 
heads of families who struck were impressed into the military 
service, sent into military areas, put in the trenches, and paid 
military wages. This is the imposition of the rule of an auto- 
cratic form of government upon labor people. I wish every 
laboring man in this country, whether a member of a union or 
otherwise, would remember that we are fighting to preserve a 
form of government where such methods are not used either in 
peace or in war. 

I think the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmmer] are pertinent to-day. I have no answer to make 
to the comments of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus]. I am not unfriendly to organized labor, but I do 
wish organized labor, while this war is on, to take no advantage 
of the emergencies facing the Government, but to give loyal 
service, and wait until time of peace to settle controversies 
about the open and closed shop, the number of hours to be 
worked per day, and the conditions attending their time of 
service. 5, 

It is this, Mr. President, that I particularly desired to be added 
to the remarks of the Senator from Nòrth Dakota, showing the 
difference between an autocratic form of government in settling 
strikes and a democratic form of government. Those two forms 
of government are on trial, and if we can not get from the 
labor of the country and from our resources something equal 
to the wages or commensurate with the effort they put forth, 
the republican form of government can not seek to compete in 
the battle fields with an autocracy. We must approach at least 
fairly the despotic measure of military efficiency. We will not 
get it as the Kaiser is getting it out of his subjects, whether 
willing or unwilling, we will not hope to approach it closely, no 
people’s government seems to do so; but we must approach it 
nearer than we are approaching it now or we can not hope to 
succeed in the struggle the larger part of which is yet to fall 
upon us in the future. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from California, I understand, 
wishes to proceed for a few minutes. I yield to him. 

Mr, PHELAN, Mr. President, I listened to the speech of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeer] and expected an 
adequate reply to be made which would go out to the country 
at the same time; and whereas the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hortis] made a reply, it was only to that part of 
the Senator’s remarks which referred to American labor. 

I think it unfortunate that the Senator from North Dakota 
should haye selected this day, of all others, to bring up the 
matter of the Hog Island contract, because I, in common with 
many of my colleagues, desire to hear more fully from both 
sides the circumstances which have created a scandal. The 
Senate committee in charge of the investigation is absent at 
this moment at Hog Island for the purpose of determining the 
facts; and as the members of that committee are most familiar 
with the developments brought about by the investigation, of 
course they would have been best equipped to have given us 
accurate information at this time. But they are absent. I do 


not for a moment desire to create the impression that there is 
any objection from any quarter, so far as I know, to a full 
and free investigation of all matters affecting the executive 
branch of this Government. I may say for myself that I voted 
for the Weeks amendment, which intended to create a perma- 
nent committee of this body to check, so far as possible, the 
expenditures of the executive departments and to pour the 
light of publicity upon every act of the administration, in order 
to preserve pure the operations of every branch of the execu- 
tive departments of this Government; because light and air 
are necessary in a democracy for maintaining such conditions, 
and no man seeking the best for the Government, without any 
respect whatever to party considerations, should dissent from 
the general principle of investigation. 

Those who objected to the Weeks amendment, probably wiser 
than myself, said that the work of investigation could be done 
more properly and better by the standing committees of this 
body—the Military Affairs Committee, the Committee on Com- 
merce—and I bowed to their superior judgment, because these 
committees have taken up vigorously the investigation of the 
affairs of the executive departments of this Government; and 
certainly no reflection can be made upon the executive depart- 
ments of this Government, so far as concerns their willingness 
to reveal information and to lay before us and before the coun- 
try the exact facts, so far as they possess them. I do not know 
that there has been any accusation to the contrary from any 
source, and I was astonished at the statement to-day of my 
friend and colleague from Montana [Mr. Myers] that he was 
opposed to the action of the Military Affairs Committee, of 
which he is a member, in deciding to investigate the case of 
the dismissal of Capt. Pereless. I should think the learned Sen- 
ator would have waited until the evidence was all in before he 
prejudged the case. 

I am not willing to accept the unsupported testimony of any 
one man in a judicial investigation, in a matter which I regard 
as of the most serious importance—that witnesses called before 
committees of this body should be exposed either to censure or 
to dismissal. It having been ascertained that his testimony be- 
fore committees of this body was the cause of his dismissal 
from the service, it should at once arrest the attention of Con- 
gress, in order that it may preserve the integrity of its proceed- 
ings and its independence as a coordinate branch of this Gov- 
ernment. 

So there is no apology to make for the administration, and I 
submit that in the matter of the Hog Island seandal the Presi- 
dent of the United States, before any action was taken by the 
committee in the way of pursuing their investigation on the 
ground, which they have wisely done, ordered the Department 
of Justice not only to investigate but to prosecute should it 
find evidence of wrongdoing. There is that disposition in the 
White House, which we all applaud, not only to carry on the 
war efficiently but to carry it on as economically as possible, 
But war is not economical. War is wasteful. It has been said 
of war that it wipes the people from the face of the earth as 
though heaven had repented the making of man, It burdens 
the people with debt to pass down from one generation to an- 
other like the curse of original sin. Its evils can not be written, 
even in human blood; and in that view all discussion here seems 
trivial. We are in the presence of a great world tragedy, and 
we are not counting the cost, but appropriating in Congress 
billions of dollars, always solicitous, however, to see that the 
money is expended wisely and economically; but expending 
billions of dollars, whereas but yesterday economy, retrenchment, 
and reform were party shibboleths, now they are cast aside, 
because we are in the presence of a great danger affecting our 
very national existence, our rights, liberties, and institutions. 
It is well, in passing, to comment upon laxity of expenditures 
for the purpose of getting the greatest amount of good out of 
the money that we appropriate; but it is no time in any other 
spirit than that of constructive criticism to cavil and to doubt. 

I have heard of the cost of cantonments. There are canton- 
ments in my own State. I have seen them grow up as in the 
night, under efficient labor, well directed. I did not inquire 
what they cost; and yet I know from the Council of National 
Defense that their only purpose was to have the work done, in 
order to house the soldiers of the Republic before the winter 
came in to decimate their ranks by disease and exposure. In 
that spirit, work was given to the builders: “Go ahead. Bulld 
the cantonments. You shall receive for your superintendence a 
percentage of so much.” 

There was no attempt to put out the work at competitive 
bidding. They could not spare the time. The Nation demanded 
that its sons be housed properly. So the only purpose in the 
minds of these men was not to save money but to spend it, 
because by attempting to save it they would delay the con- 
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struction a month or two months. Maj. Starrett, at the head 
ef construction of the Council of National Defense, told me 
that he was well aware that there were slackers among the 
workers, and that they had employed secret-service men to de- 
tect the slackers, and they did detect slackers, and they dis- 
missed them, hundreds of them, in the camps where the con- 
struction was going on. in the interest of wise administration 


and economy. They tried to check in their department, so far 
as cantonment construction was concerned, that wave of ex- 
travagance which has gone over the whole country. 

Everything has gone up in price; and as to the Jaboring men 
of the country, they have, I suppose, in common with others, 
found this an opportunity for bettering their condition, so far 
as the receipt of increased pay is concerned. justified in part 
by the high cost of living, the cost of housing, and the cost of 
heating, the cost of food, of shoes, of clothes. Why, we have 
gone to the extent, sir, of even constructing houses for these 
men engaged in great public works, on account of the inade- 
quacy of the habitations now existing; and where there was 
that extraordinary demand there was an extraordinary increase 
in rental value, even in the District of Columbia, where Sena- 
tors aud Members of Congress are ousted from their houses 
where they haye not been protected by contract. It is uni- 
versal. It does not apply alone to labor. 

I remember a few years ago, when the Democratice Party was 
in the minority in this Chamber, that the “captains of in- 
dustry,” the malefactors of great wealth.“ in the euphonious 
language of a great Republican leader, were profiteering dur- 
ing times of profound peace to a degree which excited resent- 
ment in the minds of those who worked by the sweat of their 
brow, who regarded men in high places as taking advantuge of 
their superior position and trafficking with the Government, 
You recall those days. And now my friends on the other side 
of the aisle, representing the great Republican Party—I hesi- 
tate to introduce party matters on an occasion of this kind— 
seem to be of one mind in reproving the labor of this country 
for attempting, if you please, to put itself in the position en- 
joyed a few years ago by the employers of the country. 

I do not know that one is entitled to more criticism than the 
other, but I am quite certain that these stories of profiteering, 
not only in the past but to-day, have been, by the force of 
their example, one of the causes which have led to economic 
unrest among the laboring men of this country. I say, I hesi- 
tate to speak in a partisan sense or to refer to the painful past. 
I am not very much of a partisan. I am with these gentlemen 
in every legitimate investigation which they may choose to 
make and the punishment of every malefactor without re- 
morse; but I read an article in the morning Post to-day, and 
when I heard the learned Senators on the other side as I came 
into the Chamber discussing with much heat these grave affairs 
I reverted to the column on page 2 of the morning Post, which 
began: 

5 drive near. Fight to control Congress s with Hays's 

rrixal. Chairman due to-morrow. Announces that he is willing to 
work under the direction of Chairman Woops, of the Congressional 
committee. Leaders sure of victory, Could control House now. 

So we are drifting away from patriotic thought to party con- 
siderations, and the opening cannon of the campaign is to 
be heard to-morrow; and as a preliminary barrage fire, I sup- 
pose, we have had this drive in the Chamber to-day, when 
these gentlemen gallantly went “over the fop,” having had 
some inspiration in this purpose of one of our great political 
parties of beginning a movement, I hope, for the edification 
and not the confusion of the American people. If they have 
merit in their cause; if this administration fails in its work 
or hesitates to punish those who have failed them, either 
treasonably or actuated by meaner motives of greed and of 
gain, I say, may they triumph! The country can survive with 
either political party In power; but I think it is an unfortu- 
nate time to indulge in destructive criticism. ‘The administra- 
tion has done its work—extraordinary and tremendous, in a 
few brief months—I think, with the approval of the American 
people; and where there has been laxity, where there has been 
scandal, I do not know any man more eager to stamp it out, 
and with enthusiasm, than President Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
California will not do me the injustice to assume for a single 
moment that the remarks that I have just made were in fur- 
therance of any political scheme of any character, ‘To disabuse 
the mind of the Senator and to dissuade him from remarks or 
even thoughts of that kind, let me tell him now that if Presi- 
dent Wilson will so conduct this war as to be able to secure a 
victory that will assure the adoption of his 14 articles of peace 
conditions he will have earned the right to be President of the 
United States just as many terms as he wants the office. As 


strong a Republican as J am in sentiment and in protection, I 
want the Senator from California to understand that I am with 
President Wilson in this war, and not a thought of politics shall 
enter my heart or soul that will in any way conflict or interfere 
with my patriotic duty to help President Wilson accomplish 
that which he declares must be accomplished in this war. If I 
have said a word from which the Senator would imagine that 
my criticism is against the labor of this country as such—the 
labor as a great institution of the United States—he has sadly 
misunderstood the purpose of my remarks. I want unionism 
to get rid of the I. W. W. traitors, wherever they may be found. 
They do not belong to any country or to any nation. They 
have no policies except the policy of destruction. They are the 
ones that are doing the slacking, or commanding it. We want 
to stand with Mr. Gompers in his attempt to bring all laborers 
into loyal cooperation in this country of ours. And if he can not 
do it, then we want to assist him with a law that will eliminate 
the Bolshevtki slackers from the ranks of unionism, 

The Senator said in his opening remarks that this seemed to 
be the wrong day to utter these sentiments. He did not explain 
what he meant; but I assure the Senator that there is no day 
So sacred or so holy that it can be set aside as a day on which 
you shall not tell the honest truth to the American people. We 
want to be with the President, and the President will be 
earnestly backed by the American people if he will insist that 
the laborers who are working in the shipyards shall do an 
honest day’s work for their more than liberal pay. The Con- 
gress is back of him, the people of the country are back of him, 
and he need have no fear, 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I accept the Senator’s state- 
ment. I have no further words to say. 


FEDERAL RESERVE FOREIGN BANK. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on February 20 I introduced a 
bill (S. 3928) proposing to amend the Federal reserve act, and 
to establish a Federal reserve foreign bank. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator propose to bring up the 
bill this afternoon? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not. I am going to submit some re- 
marks upon it, because I want to give the reasons justifying the 
passage of the measure when it has been properly considered 
by the committees. Congress rarely moves beyond accepted 
public sentiment, and this is a matter which I regard as of 
very great immediate urgency. 

I will call attention, for instance, to what is transpiring just 
now in Great Britain. I found in the morning press this 
Statement: } 

Forty British banks, including some of the largest in the 
British Empire, and with oversea branches, organized an asso- 
ciation of oversea banks for the purpose of furthering British 
oversea trade and for the extension of banking facilities. This 
institution will also furnish trade information to British mer- 
chants. 

“The British Government has fully approved this plan and is 
rendering assistance and encouraging the organization of insti- 
tutions which have for their purpose the extension of British 
trade.” 

There are several of these important international organiza- 
tions being framed now in London. Also France is taking steps 
along the same line. Germuny has its bank plans adequately 
organized now. 

This bill which I have proposed contemplates a capital of 
$100,000,000 authorized with a pail-up capital of $20,000,000, 
the stocks to be at 5 per cent, nontaxable, and to be offered to 
banks of the United States aud to the publie, and if not sub- 
scribed to be taken by the Treasury of the United States. 

It gives corporate power to these banking Institutions, au- 
thorizes a directorship of nine men to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. and that these directors shall 
be merchants and not bankers in the same way that the gov- 
ernment of the Bank of Englund is controlled by merchants and 
not by bankers, these directors to serve for a period of nine 
years, one being chosen annually. The functions of the bank, 
the powers of the bank, will be “to receive the deposits from 
American and foreign banks and bankers, from the United 
States or foreign governments. in current funds in luwful 
money, national bank notes, Federal reserve notes or checks, 
and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also for the collec- 
tion of maturing notes and bills.” 

“The foreign bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions—that 
is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds 
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of which have been used or which are to be used for such pur- 
poses, the Federal Reserve Bonrd to have the right to determine 
or define the character ef the paper thus eligible for discount 
within the meaning of this act. 

“The ageregate of such notes, drafts, and bills, bearing the 
signature or indorsement of any one borrewer, whether a person, 
company, firm, or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank, 
shall at no time exceed 5. per cent of the net unimpaired capital 
and surplus of said foreign bank, but this restriction shall not 
apply to the discounting of bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against actual existing values. The foreign bank may 
discount acceptances of the kinds permitted under the authority 
of this act.” 

It shall have power “ to deal in gold and silver coin and bul- 
lion ut home or abroad, to make loans thereon, exchange Federal 
reserve notes for gold, gold coin, or gold certificates, and to 
contract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when 
necessary. acceptable security, including the hypothecation of 
United States bonds or other securities which Federal reserve 
banks are vuthorized to hold“; 

“To buy and sell, at home or abroad. bonds and notes of the 
United States. bonds and notes of foreign governments, and bills, 
notes, revenue bonds, and warrants, with a maturity from date 
of purchase of not exceeding six months, issued in anticipation 
of the collection of taxes or in anticipation of the receipt of 
assured revenues by any State, county, district, political sub- 
division, or municipality in the continental United States, in- 
cluding irrigation, drainage, and reclamation districts, such 
purchases to be made in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board ; 

“To purchase and to sell, with or without its indorsement, 
bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions as 
hereinbefore defined ; 

“To establish from time to time, subject to review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount 
nnd exchange and commissions for the opening of credits at 
home or abroad, to be charged by the foreign bank for each 
elass of paper, which shall be fixed with a view to accommo- 
dating commerce nnd business; : 

“To issue bank notes and receive Federal reserve notes upon 
like terms and conditions as now provided for the Federal 
reserve banks; 

“To open credits at home and abroad for account of domestic 
and foreign banks or bankers. to facilitate exports and imports 
to and from the United States and exports and imports to and 
from one foreign country to another foreign country.” 

I pause to say. as from China to Russin, which would go 
through the United States, and which might be properly facili- 
tated by the financial powers of the foreign bank which I have 
proposed. 

Further powers of the bank, “upon the direction and under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 
to establish branches and agencies in foreign countries for the 
purpose of facilitating commerce with the United States. 

“No bank, banker, corporation, or individual, other than the 
foreign bank, shall sell dollar balances at less than gold par 
except as payment for merchandise imported into the United 
States without the express authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Federal reserve act authorized the 
different banking corporations to form branch banks abroad? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it did. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state to what extent the 
banks have availed themselves of that power and privilege? 

Mr. OWEN. Practically not at all. At first the Federal re- 
serve law contemplated that they would do that voluntarily, but 
they did not voluntarily establish these foreign branches. 
Thereupon the Congress of the United States, at the instance 
of the Federal Reserve Board, passed an amendment authoriz- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board to require them to do this; but 
the Federal Reserve Board seems not to have found it prac- 
ticable for some reason to compel any of these banks to estab- 
lish foreign branches, 

Mr. POMERENE. They have established foreign branches in 
South America, have they not? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. The National City Bank? 

Mr. OWEN. The National City Bank is not a Federal re- 
serve bank. Some American national banks have established 
in the Inst three years several foreign branches. The National 
City, of New York, has established a branch at Buenos Aires, 


one at Rio Janeiro, and another bank or two in Brazik one at 
Caracas. one in Colombia, one in Cuba, one at Panama, { am 
told, and perhaps several other branches. That, however, is a 
private bank, a member of the Federal Reserve System, and a 
very powerful institution, but still an institution run neces- 
sarily by the nature of its organization for profit. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is given authority under this act to 
organize? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is quite true; but there is no publicly 
controlled bank with foreign branches all over the world charged 
with the duty of furnishing the member banks of the greut 
Federal Reserve System with foreign exchange and with fur- 
nishing importers and exporters with the credit facilities and 
with the exchange facilities which are vital for the legitimate 
and urgently needed expansion of our import and export busi- 
ness, 

Mr. President and Senators, witlf a trade balance In our favor 
of over $3,000,000,000 for 1917, and with the American dollar 
backed by the largest amount of gold in the world, and backed 
by the most active industrial life in the world, the American 
dollar is at a discount in the neutral countries of Europe of 
over 20 per cent, and even in South American countries is at a 
discount as high as 20 per cent. 

The Secretary of State a few days ago, before the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives. found it 
necessary to point out in his testimony there the astonishing 
condition that the American dollar was at a discount prac- 
tically all over the world when all the world is indebted to 
America, It ought to be at a premium under such trade condi- 
tions, and there is something radically wrong in our international 
Management when that condition is permitted to exist. It can 
be corrected. as I shall presently show. We lost $100,000,000 
last year by it; we lost more than that. We lost practically 
$200,000,000 in our international exchange with Europe. 

I submit, without reading, a table showing the imports and ex- 
ports for 1916 and 1917, amounting to $9,183.000,000 total of 
visible imports and exports, and showing a trade balance in 
favor of the United States of $3,378,000.000. (See Exhibit A.) 

I pause to remark that the trade balances must always be 
clearly understood as signifying only that state of the census 
of shipment of commodities shown on bills of lading, and do not 
in fact measure the full amount of international exchanges of 
value, but only commodities shown upon the commodity manifest 
customhouse records. 

Our trade balance with Spain, for example, for 1917 was 
$55,587,690, yet the Spanish peseta, instead of being exchange- 
able for our dollar at 19.30 cents, is selling for 24.30 cents. a 
flat loss of 5 cents out of 20 cents, or 25 per cent loss. In point 
of fact, the American dollar should be at 25 per cent premium 
in Spain, and not 25 per cent discount, so that our loss justified 
by the exchange balance of trade is twice as grent as it appears. 
At all events, we certainly have a right to demand that our dol- 
lar, notwithstanding, should be at gold par in Spain. 

There is a flat loss of 5 cents out of 20 cents every time an 
American merchant is compelled to buy a peseta with American 
gold or with American credit based on gold. In point of fact 
the American dollar should be at a 25 per cent premium in ex- 
change, because they require $55,000,000 of American money in 
order to pay their debt to us, They need the dollars, if we ure 
only dealing with our exchange with them, and it is not fair to 
us that we should be put in the attitude of being required to pay 


a premium on their money when they ought to pay a premium 


on ours, if the exchange of commodities between the two coun- 
tries is to determine that matter. 

The fact that the Spanish peseta, however, is at a premium of 
25 per cent means, in round numbers, that instead of an Ameri- 
can dollar buying 5 pesetas it buys 4. It means that our mers 
chants who bought $36.000,000 worth of goods from Spain. which 
they paid for in pesetas, receive in Spunish commodities 25 per 
cent less than they would have received if our doilar was at gold 
par in Spain. It means that the Spanish merchants who bought 
$92,000,000 worth of goods from us get with their currency ono 
American dollar for 4 pesetas, and with that dollar, bought with 
4 pesetas, get a like advantage in buyitig American goods, not- 
withstanding the fact that these pesetas in Spain do not leave 
Spain. The Spanish currency in gold thus buys more and our 
gold currency, buys less because of this unadjusted condition. 

It means, as I understand it, that out of the transactions be- 
tween Spain and the United States in 1917 of $125.000,000 we 
suffered a net loss amounting to a fourth of this sum. approxi- 
mately 833.000.000. It is just as much taken out of the United 
States as if it had been taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States and transferred in gold and given to Spain. It is taken 
out from our merchants, from our consumers. from our nro- 
ducers, and given to the merchants and consumers of Spuin. 
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The United States Government understands this difficulty and 
is trying to correct it just tow by arranging with France to 
establish a French credit in Spain that will bring Spanish ex- 
change to par, because Spain is an international creditor. Take 
it altogether she has shipped out more goods than she has 
shipped in, So she is entitled to an international credit trade 
balance, and that has to be offset either in commodities, gold, or 
credit. The United States Government understands this diffi- 
culty. as I said, and is trying to arrange it, Spain has been re- 
Juctant to do this because of the extraordinary trade advantage 
of a premium on her currency to her and the matter has been 
hung up by the Spanish authorities. Besides this, we were com- 
pelled to ship Spain $88,000,000 of gold to meet the debts of 
Great Britain and France to Spain, only to end, nevertheless. to 
our still unbalanced trade disadvantage, because Spain is still 
an international commodity creditor. The Spanish merchant 
takes 4 of his pesetas and buys an American gold credit dollar 
in London and with these dollars buys American commodities 
at a like discount, so the American exporter gets for his-dollar 
n Spanish credit of but 4 pesetas when he should get 5 pesetas. 
He loses 1 peseta on every 4 pesetas, or 25 per cent loss. When 
the American importer wants to buy in Spain he takes his 
American gold dollar and, through London, gets 4 pesetas credit 
in Spain, suffering a like loss, which then falls on the American 
eonsumer in due course of trade. 

Notwithstanding our furnishing $88,000,000 of gold to Spain, 
we still suffer the consequences of the credit trade balance of 
Spain internationally considered. : 

The British and the French, both through private sources and 
by privately owned banks, are correcting this trade disadvantage 
of the premium on Spanish money, as far as some of their own 
special merchants are concerned, by establishing private banking 
credits in Spain and branch banks in Spain, which they will 
maintain until this unjust premium on Spanish exchange disap- 
pears, tuus avoiding the loss to certain favored merchants of 
France and England, which our merchants are compelled to 
endure by the failure of our officials and of our bankers to safe- 
guard in like manner our merchants. We have so far failed in 
the adjustment above referred to of furnishing credits in Spain. 
The premium on the Spanish exchange can be removed in the 
following ways: 

Either by shipments of gold to Spain to settle her international 
credit trade balances er by arranging national or individual 
credits in Spain to cover these international credit trade balances 
until the international credit trade balances are removed, or by 
shipments of commodities to Spain to overcome the international 
credit trade balances due Spain, or by forbidding arbitrage and 
having England and France settle their balances directly, as 
we would then do, and put our dollars at a premium. 

The same thing is true in degree with Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Our trade with Spain, including these coun- 
tries, amounted in 1917 to $450,000,000, involving a loss in 1917 
of approximately $100,000,000 instead of a gain of $100,000,000, 
to which we are entitled by our trade balances. 

We have no orderly method to protect our American merchants 
and ..merican producers and American consumers against these 
Josses, Our international bankers are interested as bankers in 
selling exchange, but they are not charged with the responsibil- 
` ity of establishing the American dollar at a premium or at gold 
par. They are naturally content with their commissions, charges, 
and profits for exchanges, which, apart from interest, amount 
probably to at least $100,000,000 annually. 


The United States, in order to establish the American dollar 


at gold par throughout the world and maintain the American 
dollar at gold par, must have a mechanism charged with the 
duty of safeguarding the American dollar as far as possible, 
such as I propose in the Federal reserve foreign bank. 

For a half century the trade balances have steadily been in 
favor of the United States. We have a right to expect that this 
will continue, and that these trade balances will crystalize in the 
ownership by the people of the United States iu securities and 
properties scattered throughout the world. This is what has 
made Great Britain the greatest financial power in the world. 
Great Britain has always had the wisdom to maintain the pound 
sterling at par. For this reason the pound sterling has become 
the standard measure of value throughout the entire world and 
has contributed largely toward making London the greatest com- 
mercial and financial center of the world. 

The British Government buys London bills in New York and 
uses credits in New York in order to balance the deficit of an 
international trade-credit balance against her u order to keep 
the pound sterling at about par, so that a British merchant who 
handles the pound sterling as a measure of the transaction 
knows what he is talking about when he makes a contract, and 
the British Government finds it necessary to stabilize this 
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measure of the British merchant's contracts. 
not had the wisdom to un.ierstand this, and I am now engaged 
in the business and the duty, as chairman of the Committce on 
Banking and Currency, of calling the attention of the country 
to this matter in the hope that the Congress of the United 
States will speedily correct it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 


America has 


Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Through what agency does the British 
. perform that function— through the Bank of Eng- 

and 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; through the Bank of England, which 
serves as the treasury of Great Britain; and the Bank of Eng- 
land is a bank whose directorship is controlled by merchants 
and not by the bankers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that no commercial banker 
is a member of the board of directors. 

Mr. OWEN. No; he is not permitted to be, for a reason the 
United States ought never to lose account of—that that great 
bank has for its function the protection of the dustry and 
commerce of Great Britain as a public institution. Although 
the stock is owned by private hands, that matters not at all. 
It is a public institution nevertheless, just as I propose here 
that this stock may be owned by private hands; but still it 
shall be governed by the United States Government. The 
trouble with the banker is that he always thinks in terms of 
interest, in terms of commission, and that is natural, That is 
not a criticism of the banker; that is his business, He is a 
merchant in credit and is not to be blamed that he thinks in 
terms of interest and commissions, and I must not be under- 
stood as meaning to criticize him at all. 

I am only pointing out that he is not properly the custodian 
of the commerce of the United States; that is all; because he 
looks at it as a thing to serve his interest instead of looking at 
himself as purely to serve its interest. There is a difference iu 
the point of view which is obvious. 

I have prepared a bill, which I now submit (S. 3928*) amend- 
ing the Federal reserve act so as to establish a Federal re- 
serve foreign bank. The 12 Federal reserve banks have found 
a field of such enormous activity n the domestic banking life 
of the United States that they have not been situated for ade- 
quately handling foreign business, further than the acquisition 
of a yery small part of available foreign bills, They have utterly 
failed to meet the services expected. The foreign bank proposed 
is intended to serve as a medium through which all the reserve 
banks may safely, conveniently, and economically transact for- 
eign business, if they wish; may buy and sell foreign exchange, 
and thus accommodate all of the banks in the United States, 
doing business with the Federal reserve banks, and to give like 
accommodation even to those banks and bankers who are not 
members of the Reserve System, in order that our importers and 
exporters, wherever located, may have every facility of buying 
and selling foreign exchange and establishing credits here and 
abroad for the purpose of buying foreign commodities and of 
selling domestic commodities abroad. It is intended by this zet 
to provide banking accommodations to all our merchants who are 
buying and selling goods abroad, and to enable them the better 
to accommodate their home and foreign customers. 

It has been said that nearly all the importers and exporters 
are located in New York City or in the immediate vicinity. As 
a matter of faci, the lack of these facilities, the very thing of 
which the country most justly complains, has compelled importers 
and exporters from the Pacifie States, the Rocky Mountain 
States, the Mississippi Valley, and the Southern States to keep 
agents in New York to transact their import and export banking 
business, and this at great expense to them, and, moreover, the 
expense is one which has no justification in sound reason, In 
fact this is a great disadvantage to the importers and exporters 
of all the United States except New York City, and against 
this the country justly protests. Moreover, it has a most in- 
jurious effect upon the commerce of the United States, because 
the lack of these facilities throughout the body of our country 
prevents the expansion of export and import business with the 
body of our country, and is a thing which is against the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the United States. 

Moreover, it is against the greater expansion and the greater 
prosperity of New York City itself, which would be benefited if 
the full powers of the United States in the export and import 
business could be developed, aud that to its highest capacity, for, 
be it clearly remembered, finance is the handmaid of commerce, 
not commerce ef finance—financial power follows successful 
commerce and decays with decaying commerce. 

It has been said that this foreign bank would compete with the 
few New York banks having foreign-exchange facilities. It 
seems to me I heard something of this kind when we were fram- 
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ing the Federal reserve act. Then these New York banks: bit- 
terly complained that establishing 12 reserve banks would de- 
prive them of deposits, of prestige, and of money-making power. 
Their lack of vision, as seen in the result, is fully evident. They 
have gained deposits enormously; they have gained prestige; 
they have gained increased power, with expanding power of 
the United States and its banking system. Only a half dozen 
New York member banks handle foreign exchange, and all of 
them should have these facilities through the foreign bank I 
pro 

The Federal reserve foreign bank would offer them facilities 
for serving their customers more economically, more efticiently 
than their own facilities can now afford. They would avoid 
the expense of keeping large deposits abroad, the expense of 
keeping foreign offices any further than their specialty might 
require them, and they could use this bank as an economical 
means of transacting their own business and would be able to 
liquidate their foreign bills through this bank fn a manner which 
they can not easily do now. It would expand their power. It 
is true, I think, that where they are charging unreasonable com- 
missions, unfair profits, and imposing unjust exactions which 
Einder the commerce of America, they would be, in the course 
of time, dissuaded from these practices by having a standard of 
fair value operating side by side with them. It would not 


interfere with their legitimate business. It might abate to some | 


extent practices which are injurious to American commerce, in- 
jurious to our national development, and indirectly injurious to 
them in so far as they may be disposed to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Our American bankers have not sufficiently 
realized that banking grows with commerce. The power and 
dignity of London are based on the verity. of this conception. It 
will be remembered that the Bank of England has its director- 
ate composed exclusively of merchants and not of bankers, They 
do not permit bankers merely to be on this board of directors for 
the obvious reason that the banker, who thinks in terms of in- 
terest and commission and profits and exactions, is not happily 
constituted to determine the best methods of serving commerce. 
Many bankers fail to really understand commerce. When Sec- 
retary McAdoo introduced Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank of 
England, as a banker, Lord Cunliffe quickly corrected this and 
said no, he was a merchant. 

This foreign bank would make mobile and liquid the foreign 
deposits of American banks and would attraet from abroad very 
large deposits of foreign banks who would like to use the facil- 
ities of this Federal reserve foreign bank. 

The powers given to the foreign bank are the same which have 
been given to the reserve banks, except that the foreign bank 
does not look to the reserve banks or to the member banks either 
for capital or for reserve deposits. The capital to be used by 
the foreign bank it is proposed to obtain by the issuance of 5 
per cent cumulative nontaxable stock, giving to the United 
States the surplus earnings after a 50 per cent surplus is pro- 
vided for the foreign bank. It is proposed that this bank shall 
begin with a paid-up capital stock of $20,000,000 and a present 
authorized capital of $100,000,000. 

The resources of this bank will be further supplemented by 
deposits from banks transacting foreign-exchange business, in 
its international transactions, from the deposits of the United 
States, of foreign Governments, and of foreign bankers. The 
same safeguards are thrown around the foreign bank as have 
been found wise In the case of the Federal reserve banks, with 
the same powers of issuing notes and receiving Federal reserve 
notes. But the foreign bank is particularly charged with the 
duty of facilitating financial transactions involving imports and 
exports of our merchants, and it will be the duty of this bank, 
as far as possible, to promote the parity of the American dollar 
in other countries, which will itself be a very great aid for 
American commerce. 

The establishment of a gold fund in Washington by the 12 
Federal reserve banks for adjusting thelr balances with each 
other by bookkeeping entries instead of by actual transfer of 
gold has served a great public economy, and the same thing ean 
be done with international exchanges by establishing a gold fund 
in the United States and abroad to serve a like function. 

A very important preposal of this bill is the concluding para- 
graph, to wit: “ No bank, banker, corporation, or individual, other 
than the foreign bank, shall sell dollar balances at less than gold 
par, except as payment for merchandise imported into the United 
States, without the express authority of the Fefleral Reserve 
Board.” It is the intention of this provision to prevent the 
transfer of credits to the injury of the parity of the gold dollar. 

I digress here to say that we may now make the American 
dollar at par in Spain by transferring credits to Spain. All in 


the world we need to do is to transfer a credit to Spain sufficient 
to cover the international trade balance or a credit to pay for 
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our own imports from Spain. The moment that is done the 
premium on the peseta disappears, because in normal times 
there is no premium on the peseta; and if you establish a credit 
there to be paid at some future time in pesetas, when the peseta 
is at par you are obviating this 25 per cent premium npw on the 
peseta. It is perfectly plain. A citizen can do that; a single 
bank can do that; the Federal reserve banks can do it; the 
United States can and ought to do that now in order to safe- 
guard our merchants from loss, and not to safeguard alone the 
merchants from loss, but to safeguard the American consumer 
and the American producer from such losses. 

A nation is composed of the sum of its parts; a nation consists 
of individual units. When the individual merchant, as one of 
the units of our commercial and financial life, suffers a severe 
loss he transmits it to the body of the people through the goods 
which he handles. If he buys the goods where the American 
dollar is worth only 75 cents on the dollar he passes the loss on 
to the consumer; or, vice versa, he passes it to the producer, if 
he is buying for shipment under such conditions. 

The reason for this is that the present tremendous discount 
of 25 per cent on the American dollar in Spain has been brought 
about by the transfer of American credits through London and 
Paris to Spain and the refusal of Spain to adjust the interna- 
tional differences by like credit transfers. If Spain can do this 
to our injury and to her advantage, we should protect our dollar 
by the same principle, and it takes actions, not words. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France are now urging 
Spain to agree to take French securities or French credits for 


the purpose of correcting this injurious discount on American, 


English, and French money, all of. which are suffering from a 
like discount in Spain, due to Spain’s refusal to adjust by trans- 
fer of international credits. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Oklahoma has indi- 
cated that Great Britain has been able to protect herself, be- 
cause of the Bank of England and her methods of doing busi- 
ness throughout the world, against the very conditions from 
which we are now suffering. If she has those facilities, why is 
she not at present able to protect herself against Spain? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, what Great Britain does actu- 
ally now, so far as Spain is concerned, is that private banking 
concerns in Great Britain have established branches in Spain 
and have established credits in Spain; and by establishing 
credits in Spain they have those credits represented in pesetas. 
They are carrying those pesetas as a credit and selling those 
pesetas now to favored British merchants in London, to the pro- 
tection of those merchants who have the wit to see what the loss 
is, while they leave the current exchange at a discount in Lon- 
don for the accommodation” of those who do not see. What 
I am trying to do is to make America see. I do not want this 
to continue, and that is why I am delivering this address now 
to the Senate in the hope of also persuading the people of the 
United States. 

I have many letters from importers and exporters urging that 
the dollar be brought to gold par. 

The present war binds the United States to Great Britain and 
France so closely that the United States dollar, the English 
pound sterling, and the French france suffer in precisely the 


same way so long as we extend the American credits to our 


allies in excess of our actual net nominal balance of trade. 

The nominal balance of trade is arrived at by ascertaining 
the difference in commodity shipments and the actual balance 
of trade is a very different thing. The actual balance of trade 
must be ascertained not merely by commodities but also by 
credit transfers, and into the determination of the actual bal- 
ance of trade we must consider not only exchange of commodi- 
ties and exchange of securities but many other factors, such as 
freight charges by Great Britain, for example, at $150 a ton 
for furnishing our supplies to them, but also the charges, com- 
missions, and profits paid by us in foreign ports; the purchase 
by our troops in France of large local supplies; the traveling 
expenses of our citizens abroad, and many such items which 
are not registered in any census bureau; also the purchase of 
foreign properties by Americans, and also interest payments 
which the United States is required to pay on stocks and bonds 
held abroad ; also the interest payments which are payable from 
foreign countries to the United States; also remittances by for- 
eign residents in the United States abroad to their friends and 
relations and many such factors which are not within the power 
of anyone to give. But we know that when the demand for 
the American dollar ceases and the American dollar is not at 
par that then a condition has arisen from these various causes 
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at which we are being injured in a very subtle and very prac- 
tical way, which falls first upon both our importers and export- 
ers, and, secondly, upon our consumers of imported products 
and upon our exported products, injuring America in its most 
vital parts. This I wish to correct. I demand its correction 
and appeal to our business men in America to hold up my hands 
in the effort to furnish them a mechanism through which these 
unjust discriminations against the American dollar shall abso- 
lutely cease. 

When peace comes the United States will be charged with the 
duty of maintaining its dollar at par, whether Great Britain or 
France protect their money at par or not, but the United States 
and Ho allies should attend fo this matter now, for it is injuring 
us all. 

The bankers in the Seandinayian countries and in Spain do 
not feel safe in carrying large balances in the United States, 
notwithstanding the stability of our Government, because, since 
we permit a fluctuation in exchange, they do not know whether 
they will receive the same amount back when the time comes 
that they will want their funds at home, anc for the same 
reason American bankers hesitate to place credits in these for- 
eign countries because when they want their money back they 
may find that the differences in exchange are interrupting them 
and preventing them from receiving their funds back dollar 
for dollar. For that reason the lack of parity in the currencies 
of the various countries comprise a very serious obstruction to 
commerce and prevent the easy establishment of an interna- 
tional gold fund which would safeguard all countries from the 
expense of shipping gold back and forth 3,000 miles across the 
Atlantic. : 

Any person of sound reasoning faculty ouzht to be able to see 
this. Nevertheless those who are called expert in banking seem 
not to have had the vision to properly apprehend it. 

Some of the New York bankers in foreign exchange advise me 
that the exchanges are now furnished to importers and exporters 
at such low rate that there is no profit in the business. Strangely 
enough the same gentlemen advised me that this foreign bank 
is highly undesirable because it will compete with them in this 
undesirable business. 

My attention was called yesterday to an interesting transac- 
tion involving the purchase of commodities from Spain, in- 
volving in round numbers approximately $100,000, on which 
there was a charge of one-half of 1 per cent by a bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; one-half of 1 per cent by the bank in Baltimore, 
Md.; one-half of 1 per cent by a bank of New York City; and 
one-half of 1 per cent by the bank in Barcelona, Spain, amounting 
to $2,000 charges outside of interest, without any risk whatever 
against commodity shipments insured at par and a transaction 
which would take probably 30 days to cover, thus imposing a 
tax on this 30-day accommodation of 2 per cent. I do not com- 
plain of these banks in the least. They are looking at it from 
the point of view of the banker and not from the point of view of 
merchants, but since the bank in Washington had no facilities 
to deal directly with the bank in Barcelona, they go through 
two other correspondents for sundry reasons. Evidently, if 
there were a Federal reserve foreign bank, a member bank could 
furnish its customers the accommodation more economically 
than by this crude, unscientific, and very expensive system. 
It is probably true that in some very large international transac- 
tions the rate might be very low, but taking it as a whole these 
rates are high, and, moreover, it not infrequently happens that 
the bankers take other advantages of those engaged in commerce 
to participate in their commercial profits with which the bankers 
have no proper connection, just as under the old system bank 
directors would negotiate accommodations through their banks 
and be paid privately for their valuable influence, a practice 
which the Federal reserve act found necessary to stop, because 
it was levying an unfair tribute upon American commerce. 
There are bankers engaged in foreign exchange who advise me 
that this foreign bank is highly desirable and that it will enable 
them to transact their foreign-exchange business more econom- 
ically by having one Government-managed agency through which 
this business can be conveniently and economically handled. 

I was astonished to be told a few days ago by gentlemen em- 
ployed by the Government as experts that it was desirable to 
have the American dollar at a discount in the neutral countries 
of Europe, because, among other reasons, while it was against 
the interests of the American importer, it was beneficial in the 
same degree to the American exporter, because one was the 
opposite of the other, I have carefully analyzed this astonish- 
ing statement and I am of the opinion that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for any such suggestion; that the exact contrary 
is true. It injures the exporter as much as it does the importer. 

The American commodity producer who has a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of commodity in America is entitled to buy a thou- 


sand dollars’ worth of commodities in Spain on a par gold basis, 
but when he exchanges his commodities for American dollars, 
or exchanges his American dollars for Spanish pesetas, he gets 
4,000 pesetas instead of 5,000 Spanish pesetas. He loses 1.000 
Spanish pesetas in the exchange. He is entitled to receive 25- 
per cent more than he gets. An attempt has been made to con- 
fuse this proposition by saying that commodity prices in the 
United States have risen more than they have in Spain and in 
the neutral countries of Europe. This confusing suggestion 
would be better plead if it were a fact. It happens not to be a 
fact, however, and would have nothing to do with the case if 
it were a fact. 

The point is that the American gold dollars will not buy on 
parity Spanish gold money. The fact is that the American gold 
dollar, because of international trade balances, arbitrage, gold 
embargo, and so forth, will buy only 75 per cent of Spanish gold 
money, regardless of commodities, and any attempt on the part 
of “ experts” to cloud this issue with the suggestion that Span- 
ish commodities have risen less than American commodities 
shows the poverty of argument of these gentlemen. They appeal 
to a statement of fact, which if true would be immaterial, and 
which is not shown to be true. Norway products rose on an 
average 110 per cent since the war; Sweden, 66 per cent; Den- 
mark, 66 per.cent; Netherlands, 54.8 per cent; Spanish com- 
modities probably about 50 per cent. The average of staple 
commodities in the United States have not risen greater than 
this, although some specialties have done so where the allies 
urgently needed them. 

The one unhappy fact appears to be that when the American 
producer, with his thousand dollars’ worth of commodities. buys 
a thousand American gold dollars, he exchanges it for 75 per 
cent of Spanish gold money, and then with but 75 per cent of 
Spanish gold money he buys less of Spanish commodities thau 
he would in normal times. 

COMMERCE THE VITAL MATTER. 


It is not a question, however, of merely accommodating foreign 
exchange banks, although this purpose will be served. The much 
more important matter is stabilizing foreign exchange as we 
have stabilized credits in the United States and lowered the 
interest rates in the United States by the Federal reserve banks. 
This bank ought to be controlled by merchants just as the Bank 
of England is controlled by those who are trained and specially 
skilled in commerce. j 

In a striking editorial. by one of the greatest editors in the 
United States, Arthur Brisbane, of the Washington Times, of 
February 12, 1918, appears the following: 

In the seventeenth century, when Cromwell had power, he asked 
himself first of all:“ What does England need?” He knew that a com- 
mercial nation needed men that understood commerce. 

And he points out that the policy of England established at 
that time of inviting to England men who understood commerce 
had resulted in the tremendous commercial growth of England, 
while those countries which treated men who understood com- 
meree with indifference and with neglect and even with perse- 
cution went into decay. 

America needs men who understand commerce. This bank 
ought to be controlled by men who understand commerce and not 
by bankers. The mechanism of banking is understood perfectly 
well by those who understand commerce, but the banker, who 
is engaged in banking for the purpose of making commissions, 
of getting the highest interest rate he can, does not sympatheti- 
cally deal with commerce as commerce. 

Men who have this point of view should not be in unrestrained 
eontrol of American commerce, of the business of American 
importers and exporters, of American manufacturers, of Ameri- 
can producers, of the interests of American consumers. 

It was the inability of bankers to perceive that the commerce 
and industrial interests of America were superior to their pri- 
vate acquisition of property that made necessary the Federal 
reserve act and which took out of their hands the power to fix 
credits in the United States, to make panics or squeeze credits 
from time to time in order that they might multiply their for- 
tunes at the expense of the American people. They can still do 
that within degree, and they still do it within degree, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, Any man who is familiar with Wall Street 


knows it perfectly well. The traders in stocks are very skillful - 


in diagnosing the conditions when that situation arises, and 
those who are experts are enabled to play successfully on 
either the bull or the bear side, just as credits are being ex- 
panded or being contracted by those who measurably control 
the credit market in New York City. Under the Federal Re- 
serve System, however, they can only now operate within a 
very restricted field. 

It may be expected that gentiemen who take this view will 
oppose any activity of Government that will undertake to pro- 
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tect American foreign commerce. I shall desire these gentlemen 
to record their objections before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in public, where their objections may be scrutinized 
with a microscope and answered by men engaged in importing 
and exporting. in order that the truth may be made clear and 
that private interests shall no longer control the foreign com- 
merce of the people of the United States. The United States 
Government should have as sympathetic an attitude towa 

foreign commerce as toward domestic commerce. - 

I call attention to an interesting editorial of Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane in the Washington Times of February 12, appealing for 
justice in this matter. [See Exhibit B.] 

I submit an interesting editorial of the Journal of Commerce 
of February 11. [See Exhibit C.] 

This very able editor of the Journal of Commerce points out 
that making foreign bills readily subject to rediscount would 
make such bills as liquid as domestic commercial paper. He 
points out that private banks sometimes hesitate to invest heavily 
in foreign bills because in case of a stringency they might not be 
readily saleable, while the foreign bank could immediately pro- 
vide a ready market for such bills and when exchange was 
searce, or when rates tended to advance, could ease the situation 
by selling exchange and so help in a most important way and 
lessen the injurious fluctuation of exchanges. 

He points out the sound maxim that trade follows the loan, 
and that having a foreign bank properly organized for this 
service could be of substantial service to those engaged in ex- 
panding the foreign trade of the United States. 

He points out very wisely that the prestige of Great Britain 
had been due to the fact that her foreign trade was established 
not only by efficient labor but by capital available in the right 
spot and at the right time and under the right conditions to 
facilitate foreign business and that this fact developed in Great 
Britain a large body of investors, accustomed to employing their 
eapital in other countries; that their investments became the 
channels or outlet for the products of British industry just as 
the returns that came to them became the means of their financ- 
ing other British imports and exports; that this accounts: for 
the great world market in London. The same conditions are 
obviously essential to make New York City, and San Francisco, 
and Galveston, and Chicago world markets by affording them 
like facilities. 

He calls attention to the last words of President McKinley, 
warning “against the illusion that we could possibly have a 
permanent one-sided trade.” In the long run imports are paid 
for by exports and exports are paid for by imports. The nations 
can not discharge balances of trade merely in gold, for they 
would exhaust quickly the gold basis upon which their cur- 
rency is founded. America must encourage imports and exports. 
America must establish reciprocal trade relations with other 
countries. America must furnish her importers and exporters 
with a mechanism by which to accomplish this. This is the 
purpose of the bill I submit. 

Through this bank we can accomplish many important re- 
sults: First, we can give better facilities to our importers and 
exporters, and thus serve our manufacturers and our producers 
in field, forest, and mine. Second, we can thus enormously 
increase our foreign trade by extending these facilities through 
suitable credits, for commerce follows credit. We can make 
the capital of our importers and exporters go much further by 
giving them these facilities. 

We can make more useful and more available United States 
credits now in foreign banks. 2 

We can make and keep the United States dollar at gold par 
throughout the world and thus make the dollar the medium of in- 
ternational exchange and clear not only our own import and ex- 
port business in American centers, but we can cause business be- 
tween Asia and Europe to be transacted as it should be, through 
intervening financial centers in America, clearing sales of China 
tea, for example, to Russia through New York. These facilities 
will make the United States the financial center of the world, 
because we have the most gigantic and highly perfected banking 
system on earth, with the largest available capital resources in 
the world. The resources of the reserve banks alone are over 
three billions, and the bank resources of the United States now 
have a visible supply exceeding thirty billions. 

It will lead to banks all over the world carrying balances in 
this foreign bank for the purpose of getting its accommodation. 
It will bring balances from foreign governments to this bank. 
I desire to see this bill perfected so as to meet the requirements 
of American commerce. 

Recently the United States Chamber of Commerce held a very 
important convention of American business men at Atlantic 
City, lasting four days, September 17 to 21, 1917. This or- 
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ganization represents 400,000 merchants, wholesalers, jobbers, 
manufacturers, and business men, and they unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 


“Whereas the foreign trade of the United States for the last 
fiscal year shows a balance in favor of this country of 
nearly 84,000,000, 000; and 

“Whereas loans to our allies greatly exceed our ‘favorable 
balance of trade’; and 

“Whereas the continuance of any set of conditions which tend 
to curtail imports, because imports represent the only form 
ar ee which our entire foreign trade is yield- 
ng; anc 

“Whereas high foreign exchange premiums penalize impofts 
and tend indirectly to increase the enormous inflationary 
debit balance which the Nation is rolling up against the 
future in the form of foreign loans; and 

“Whereas the advances to our allies are now proving a boom- 
erang, leading to the depreciation of the American dollar 
in foreign markets because of Jack of governmental regula- 
tion; and 

“Whereas all our allies are now taking every step necessary to 
protect their own currencies abroad; and 

“Whereas the American dollar is now at a discount of from 
3 to 20 per cent in neutral foreign countries: Be it 


“ Resolved, That the United States Government, through its 
proper departments, take whatever action may be necessary to 
— ne parity the American dollar in every country of the 
world.” 

I believe that the Congress and the President of the United 
States and the executive officers of the Government should re- 
spect this expression of public opinion, especially when it is 
founded on sound reasoning and good sense. 

The President of the United States undoubtedly is in cordial 
sympathy with this desire of the business men of America to 
improve their facilities for doing international business, and I 
respectfully submit some of the expressions from addresses 
made by the President referring to this question and pointing 
out in advance who may be expected to oppose it, and why. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
it is quite important that the parity of our money should be 
maintained abroad in every country. Is the Senator going to 
follow what he has just been stating by suggestions as to the 
best way to do that? 

Mr. OWEN. I have already made suggestions by which it 
may be done in four different ways. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I was not present at the time. 

Mr. OWEN. I will repeat them for the Senator. It is a very 
simple matter. It can be done by a transfer of commodities, by 
a transfer of gold, by a transfer of credits, or by the forbidding 
of arbitrage. The forbidding of arbitrage, I might explain, 
means that a debt of Spain to the United States can not be 
canceled through London ; it must be canceled direct. It prevents 
the shifting of credits from one nation to another nation for 
the purpose of canceling credits between other nations; in other 
words, if we forbid arbitrage, then our commodity trade balance 
would put the American dollar at a premium in Spain, and the 
same thing is true with regard to all the neutral countries, 
Great Britain could not then borrow from us large amounts of 
money, pay her debts to Spain and other neutrals, and leave 
the American dollar at a discount while she safeguards her 
private merchants by private arrangements of credit transfers 
from London to Barcelona and to Madrid. That is what I am 
trying to call attention to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. HENDERSON. Do I understand the enactment of the 
bill which the Senator advocates would correct the evil of which 
the Senator is now speaking? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it would provide a mechanism by which to 
prevent its recurrence. 

Mr. HENDERSON, It would be another one of the means 
for curing the evil referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma in 
reply to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it would provide a mechanism by which the 
evil would not be permitted to recur in future and could, if 
passed, effect almost an immediate remedy. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I merely refer to that because I do not 
think the Senator from Missouri quite caught the point the 
Senator from Oklahoma was making. 

Mr. STONE. Not being a financier, or the son of one, I do 
not quite understand why, if England borrews money of the 
United States and gives her securities at par for our money at 
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par, she would transfer that-borrowed money to Madrid or 
Barcelona or any other place to pay debts at 75 cents on the 
dollar. How could she do that without very great loss? 

Mr. OWEN. Engend. when she borrows money from the 
United States, immediately pays it out to her manufacturers 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. And her manufacturers, having these credits 
transferred to London, can then transfer them to Spain to 
settle their debts to merchants in Spain; and when they do 
that they give Spain an international credit balance. The con- 
sequence is Spain does not need our dollars to pay her debts 
here, but she uses the dollars whieh she has obtained from 
the British merchant to pay her debts here and that leaves us 
with our dollars at a discount. . 

Mr. STONE. Well, what kind of dollars do they get from 
the British merchants to pay their balances? 

Mr. OWEN. They get them in payment for commodities im- 
ported to London from Spain. 

Mr. STONE. But are the dollars English dollars? 

Mr. OWEN. No; they may be in the form of English money 
or American money—either one. 

Mr. STONE. Or they may be an exchange of credits? 

Mr. OWEN. They may be an exchange of credits. The dol- 
lar and the pound sterling are merely measures of value; that 
is all. When Great Britain borrows from us in dollars she 
converts them in pound sterling, which does not change the 
substance at all, but when she gets this money at London and 
transfers it to Spain she puts the dollar at a discount unless we 
protect it by a similar transfer of credits. 

Mr. STONE. I presume that is perfectly clear, but I am still 
confused as to just how it can be done. 

Mr. OWEN. It is not a difficult question if the Senator has 
had his attention directed to it at all. It at last comes down 
simply to this, that when Spain is an international creditor of 
commodities there is due to Spain either in French francs or in 
British pounds sterling or in American dollars a certain amount 
of gold in exchange for the commodities which she shipped in 
excess of those which she had imported. 

Mr. STONE. And the meney is to settle the balance? 

Mr. OWEN. These funds are required to settle the balance. 
When Spain occupies the position of an international creditor, 
then our money and the money of foreign countries dealing 
with her will be at a discount, unless we forbid arbitrage; 
and in that case she can not deal with us as one of a number 
of international allies, but must deal with us simply and 
directly on her indebtedness to us. 
gees STONE. How is it with the pound sterling or the 

ne? 

Mr. OWEN. They are both at a discount in Spain. 

Mr. STONE. On a par with our dollar? 

Mr. OWEN. No; they are a little below our dollar. 

Mr. STONE. They run along the same general line, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. OWEN. Along similar lines; yes. The pound sterling 
Is about 2 per cent less an- the French franc about 10 per cent 
less, due largely to large paper issues. 

Mr. STONE. That is rather arbitrary. 

Mr. OWEN. No; it simply follows the laws of trade and 
the charges which bankers feel justified in placing upon the 
business going over their counters. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator read a mo- 
ment ago the preamble and resolutions adopted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In the preamble they make a 
statement to the effect that our loans to our allies have proven 
a boomerang, and as a result of these lonns the American dol- 
lar has been depreciated abroad. Does the Senator indorse 
that sentiment? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not indorse the language. The term 
“boomerang” is not an apt description of what has oceurred 
to us. Extending these credits beyond a point where we safe- 
guard our own balance with Spain, for example, has resulted 
in our dollar going to a discount. It could have been adjusted 
with comparative ease by the United States placing a credit 
with Spain to protect them. It only happened so because we 
have not the necessary mechanism. It ought not to have hap- 
pened; there ought not to be any reason why such a thing 
should occur or should be permitted to remain. 

Mr. POMERENE. The diffieulty I have is to understand 
the causal connection which the United States Chamber of 
Commerce says exists between our making loans to our allies 
and the depreciation of our dollar abroad. 

Mr. OWEN. What they mean is this, that Spain shipped 


a great deal more of her commodities abroad than she im- 
ported of foreign commodities into Spain. The consequence 
was that the outside world shipped to Spain $88,000,000 in 


gold, and there was still a balance due Spain on the excess of 
commodities she exported over what she imported, so that the 
pound sterling depreciated, so did the French frane, and so did 
the American dollar. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, unless I misunderstand, 
while that may account in part for the depreciation of the 
American dollar in Spain, I fail to see the causal connection 
between that depreciation and our making loans to our ailles, 

‘Mr. OWEN. What they mean by it is this, that the money 
we loaned to our allies went into Spain and put into Spain a 
large amount of surplus gold, but still left her an international 
creditor. The consequence was the Spanish people did not need 
American dollars and put our dollar at a diseount accordingly. 
That is what they mean by it. 

z —— See Mr. President, was the American dollar a gold 
ollar 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; it wasa gold dollar. There is, however, 
this to be considered in connection with international ex- 
changes, that the gold dollar now, to be adjusted by shipment 
across the sea, has to run the danger of the submarine; and 
the rate of iss urance upon shipping gold has been rather high, 
at times going up as high as 8 and 10 per cent when the 
country was more alarmed than it needed to be. Then, besides 
that, there is In Spain a discount of 3 per cent on American 
gold, which does not circulate there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator, with reference to that 3 per cent disceunt on gold 
imports, if it makes any difference whether the gold comes 
directly from this country or not? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. American gold does not circulate. There 
is no discount against British or French gold. 

Thee is no reason why we can not have an agreement with 
Great Britain and with France to maintain the French france 
and the British pound sterling and the American dollar all at 
par. We can do it simply by an adjustment of credits. That 
is all that is required, and that is what I am urging now, not 
so much for the purpose of dealing with the present mischief 
as -for the permanent dignity and honor and power of this 
Nation; that our dollars shall be at par all over the world, 
and shall be, therefore, a constant measure of value all over 
the world. When that occurs, then we may expect the dollar 
to be the standard of measure and we may expeet New York 
to be the financial center of the world. Until we do protect 
the American dollar we shall have failed to take ene of the 
important steps which it is necessary to take. Of course, 
to make New York City, which is our great shipping port, the 
world center, as we hope some time it will be, the only way 
to do that is by doing as England did in making London the 
financial center of the world. It is through our merchants 
sending American-made goods to the ends of the earth and 
bringing back foreign goods to our shores for use here. It is 
commerce that will make New York a great financial center 
and not finance that will accomplish it. 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS PURLIC ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT WIESON AT 
THE PLACES AND TIMES LNDICATED, 

The President said in his speech in Baltimore, Md., September 
25, 1916: è 

“One of the most interesting circumstances of our business 
history is this: The banking laws of the United States—I mean 
the Federal banking laws—did not put the national banks in a 
position to do foreign exchange under favorable conditions, and 
it was actually true that private banks and sometimes branch 
banks drawn out of other countries, notably out of Canada. were 
established at our chief ports to do what American bankers 
ought to have done. It was as if America was not only unac- 
customed to touching all fhe nerves of the world's business but 
was disinclined to touch them and had not prepared the instru- 
mentality by which it might take part in the great commerce 
of the round globe.” (Baltimore, Md.. Sept. 25. 1910.) 

“T have always believed, and I think you have always be- 
lieved, that there is more business genius in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world; and yet America has appar- 
ently been afraid of touching too intimately the great processes 
of international exchange.” (Detroit. Mich., July 10, 1916.) 

“Men are colored and governed by their occupations and their 
surroundings and their habits. If I wanted to change the law 
radically I would not consult a lawyer. If I wanted to change 
business methods radically I would not consult a man who had 
made a conspicuous success by using the present methods that 
I wanted to change. Not because I would distrust these men but 
because I would know that they would not ehange their think- 
ing overnight, that they would have to go through a long precess 
of reacquaintance with the circumstances of the time, the new 
circumstances of the time, before they could be converted to my 
point of view.” (Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1916.) 
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“I do not like to say it, but I have been impressed sometimes 
with the very marked difference between American business 
men whom I have talked with and foreign business men. I am 
not speaking of some of the men who stand highest in the man- 
agement of American business. They seem to be veritable 
provincials, ignorant of the markets of the world, ignorant of 
the courses and routes of commerce, ignorant of the banking 
processes, even by which goods were exchanged.” (New York, 
Sept. 4, 1914.) 

“We have left it until very recently to foreign corporations 
to conduct the greater part of banking business in bills of ex- 
change. We have seemed to hold off from handling the very 
machinery by which we are to serve the rest of the world by 
our commerce and our industry. And now, with the rest of 
the world impaired in its economic efficiency, it is necessary 
that we should put ourselves at the service of trade and finance 
in all parts of the world.” (Extract from address delivered at 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3, 1918.) 

“America, of all countries in the world, has been timid; has 
not until the last two or three years provided itself with the 
fundamental instrumentalities for playing a large part in the 
trade of the world. America, whieh ought to have had the 
broadest vision of any nation, has raised up an extrao 
number of provincial thinkers, men who thought provincially 
about business, men who thought the United States was not 
ready to take her competitive part in the struggle for the peaceful 
conquest of the world. For anybody who reflects philosophically 
upon the history of this country that is the most amazing fact 
about it. But the time for provincial thinkers has gone by. 
We must play a great part in the world whether we choose 
or not.” (Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1916.) 

“Our banking laws must mobilize reserves, must not permit 
the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use for speculative purposes 
in such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of 
other more legitimate, more fruitful uses; and the control of 
the system of banking and of issue which our new laws are 
to set up must be public, not private; must be vested in the 
Government itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, 
not the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and 
ering (Joint session of two Houses of Congress, June 

, 1918.) 

“T have found that I had a great deal more resistance when 
I tried to help business than when I tried to interfere with it. 
I have had a great deal more resistance of counsel, of special 
counsel, when I tried to alter the things that are established 
than when I tried to do anything else. We call ourselves a 
liberal nation, whereas, as a matter of fact, we are one of the 
most conservative nations in the world. If you want to make 
enemies, try to change something. You know why it is. To do 
things to-day exactly the way you did yesterday saves think- 
ing. It does not cost you anything. You have acquired the 
habit; you know the routine; you do not have to plan any- 
thing; and it frightens you with a hint of exertion to learn that 
you will have to do it a different way to-morrow.” (Detroit, 
Mich., July 10, 1916.) 

“We have not been accustomed to the large world of inter- 
national business, and we have got to get accustomed to it right 
away. All provincials have got to take a back seat. All men 
who are afraid of competition have got to take a back seat. All 
men who depend upon anything except their intelligence and 
_their efficiency have got to take a back seat. It will be interest- 
ing to see the sifting process go on.” (Detroit, Mich., July 10, 
1916.) 

“We must cooperate in the whole field of business, the Gov- 
ernment with the merchant, the merchant with his employee, 
the whole body of producers with the whole body of consumers; 
to see that the right things are produced in the right volume 
and find the right purchasers at the right place, and that, 
realizing that nothing can be for the individual benefit which 
is not for the common benefit.” (Baltimore, Md., Sept. 25, 
1916.) 

“Not until the recent legislation of Congress known as the 
Federal reserve act were the Federal banks of this country given 
the proper equipment through which they could assist American 
commerce, not only in our own country but in any part of the 
world where they chose to set up branch institutions. British 
banks had been serving British merchants all over the world, 
German banks had been serving German merchants all over the 
world, and no national bank of the United States had been 
serving American merchants anywhere in the world except in 
the United States.” (Baltimore, Md., Sept. 25, 1916.) 

“The national banks of the United States, until the recent 
currency act, were held back by the very terms of the law under 
which they operated from some of the most important interna- 


tional transactions. To my mind that is one of the most amaz- 
ing facts of our commercial history. ‘The Congress of the 
United States was not willing that the national banks should 
have a latchkey and go away from home. ‘They were afraid 
they would not know how to get back under cover, and banks 
from other countries had to establish branches where American 
bankers were doing business to take care of some of the most 
important processes of international exchange. That is nothing 
less than amazing, but it is not necessary any longer. It never 
Was necessary; it was only thought to be necessary by some 
eminently provincial statesmen. We are done with provincialism 
in the statesmanship of the United States, and we have got to 
have a view now and a horizon as wide as the world itself.” 
(Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1916.) 


“My fellow citizens, this is what I believe: If I understand 


the life of America, the central principle of it is this, that no 
small body of persons,-no matter how influential, shall be 
trusted to determine the policy and development of America. 
You know what you want in your business. You want a fair 
field and no favor. You want to be given the same opportunity 
that other men have, not only to make known what you have 
to sell, but to sell it under as favorable conditions as anybody 
else; and the principle of the life of America is that she draws 
her vitality not from small bodies of men who may wish to 
assume the responsibility of guiding and controlling her, but 
from the great body of thinking and toiling and planning men, 
from whom she draws her energy and vitality as a Nation.” 
(Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 1916.) 

“A literary friend of mine said that he used to believe in the 
maxim that ‘everything comes to the man who waits,’ but he 
discovered after awhile by practical experience that it needed 
an additional clause, ‘provided he knows what he is waiting 
for.’ Unless you know what you are looking for and have trained 
eyes to see it when it comes your way, it may pass you un- 
noticed. We are just beginning to do, systematically and scien- 
tifically, what we ought long ago to have done, to employ the 
Government of the United States to survey the world in order 
that American commerce might be guided.” (Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 3, 1915.) 

“Then came the currency reform. You remember with what 
resistance, with what criticism, with what systematic holding 
back, a large body of bankers in this country met the proposals 
of that reform; and you know how, immediately after its pas- 
sage, they recognized its benefit and its beneficence, and how, 
ever since the passage of that reform, bankers throughout the 
United States have been congratulating themselves that it was 
possible to carry out this great reform upon sensible and solid 
lines.” (Washington, D. C., June 26, 1914.) 

Bankers, as body of experts in a particular, very responsible 
business, hold, and hold very clearly, certain economie facts and 
industrial circumstances in mind, and possess a large and unusu- 
ally interesting mass of specialized knowledge of which they 
are masters in an extraordinary degree. But I trust you will 
not think me impertinent if I say that they excuse themselves 
from knowing a great many things which it would manifestly be 
to their interest to know, and that they are oftentimes singularly 
ignorant, or, at any rate, singularly indifferent, about what I 
may call the social functions and the political functions of bank- 
ing.” (Denver, Colo., Sept. 80, 1908.) 

“The trouble with some men is that they are slow in their 
minds. They do not see; they do not know the need, and they 
will not allow you to point it out to them. If we can once get 
in a position to deliver our own goods, then the goods that we 
have to deliver will be adjusted to the desires of those to whom 
we deliver them, and all the world will welcome America in the 
great field of commerce and manufacture.” (Detroit, Mich., 
July 10, 1916.) 

“Not until the recent legislation of Congress known as the 
Federal reserve act were the Federal banks of this country given 
the proper equipment through which they could assist American 
commerce, not only in our own country but in any part of the 
world where they chose to get up branch institutions. British 
banks had been serving British merchants all over the world, 
and no national bank of the United States had been serving 
American merchants anywhere in the world except in the United 
States.“ (Baltimore, Md., Sept. 25, 1916.) 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg, in “ Essays on Banking Reform in the 
United States,” says: 

“The only modern bills in our country are the so-called 
foreign- exchange bills drawn on European banks and bankers, 
which are indorsed, and which always have a ready market. 
But what an anomalous position! Instead of having the credit 
of the entire country available in the shape of millions upon 
millions of modern paper which Europe might and would buy, 
we must rely on the willingness and the ability of a few banks 
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and bankers to use their own, credit by drawing their own long 
bills on Europe. This is a costly and most unscientific mode of 
procedure which is in no way adequate to the necessities of the 
situation.” 

And in his Discount System in Europe” Mr. Warburg said: 

“Tt is inconceivable that the United States, a Nation that 
leads the way in industrial progress and that more than any 
other nation weeds out old machinery and replaces it by the 
newest appliances, should be either unable or unwilling to 
modernize thoroughly its financial system and to discard old- 
fashioned financial machinery which other people have long 
since thrown upon the serap: heap.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in “ Other People’s Money,“ said: 

“The great monopoly in this country. is the money monopoly. 
So long as that exists our old variety and freedom and indi- 
vidual energy of development are out of the question. A great 
industrial nation: is controlled by its system of credit. Our sys- 
tem of credit is concentrated. The growth of the Nation, there- 
fore, and all our activities are in the hands of a few men who, 
even if their actions be honest and intended for the public in- 
terest, are necessarily concentrated upon the great undertak- 
ings in which their own money is involved and who necessarily, 
by every reason of their own limitations, chill and check and 
destroy genuine economie freedom. This is the greatest ques- 
tion of all; and to this statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the long future and the true 
liberties of men.“ : 

The Reichsbank of Germany has a foreign portfolio which 
has increased. in importance from year to year until the paraly- 
sis of the present war, but the German Government is now 
making the most elaborate plans for protecting its commerce 
after the war, to the ends of the earth, with proper credit and 
banking facilities, 

The Bank of France has the right to discount foreign paper, 
and is using it with great ability. But France is also making 
elaborate preparations for ‘safeguarding its commerce at the 
end of the war. 

The Bank of England has relied upon acceptance houses and 
private bankers in England to handle a large part of the foreign 
banking business, but nevertheless the English Government is now 
making elaborate preparations to safeguard its commerce, pro- 
viding adequate credit and banking facilities throughout the 
world at the end of this war. The details of what is being 
done by Great Britain and by France I add as a supplement to 
my remarks as taken from the Commerce Reports, December 27 
and 28, 1917, pages 1177 and 1194. I ask to have those exhibits 
printed without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 8 

Mr. OWEN. No thoughtful man enn deny that the United 
States must rise in its dignity and majesty of power and ade- 
quately meet the demands which will arise at the immediate close 
of this great world war. 

What I have desired to point out, Mr. President and gentle- 
men of the Senate, is that our present facilities and our present 
statutes have proven ineffective. We authorized the Federal 
Reserve Board to require the Federal reserve banks to estab- 
Hsh this foreien avcoinmodation and it has not been done; and 
I do not think it would be easy to accomplish it through the 
mechanism, for instance, of the Federal reserve bank of New 
York, for the renson that the directorship of the Federal re- 
serve bank at New York City is controlled by a few banks that 
are engaged in these international banking operations, and 
they probably would regard it as trespassing upon their pre- 
serves in some way. They will not stop to digest it. They will 
regard it as an innovation, just as they did the Federal reserve 
act, and they will be opposed to it; and I have no doubt that they 
have been enabled to prevent its being done in New York, al- 
though I have no detailed information. about that. But I will 
say that the Federal reserve bank of New York has enough to 
do to handle the great volume of domestic business piling in 
upon them; and that work, I am sure, they have done with great 
ubility and with great efficiency. 

What I want to point out is the need for a mechanism by 
which the commerce and industry and manufacturing powers 
of the people of the United States shall have the means of im- 
ports and exports. shall have the opportunity of buying and 
selling bills of exchange against imports and exports, and shall 
have the necessary credit facilities, and shall have a competent 
authority where a merchant can wire and ask whether or not a 
merchant in Buenos Aires has a good credit, and whether he 
would be safe in making an important shipment of merehandise 
to him from the United States. Until our people have that 
kind of information conveniently at their hands, free from any 
suspicion of personal interest, the commerce and industry of the 


people of the United States will not have the means for ade- 
quately expanding. 

I regard this matter as one of very great importance, and will 
have it considered in due time by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate; and I hope the House committee will 
consider it, and that we may arrive at some substantial adjust- 
ment of the matter. 

I thank the Senate for its patience, 


APPENDIX. 
Exnintr A, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF Foreign AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 4, 1918. 
Imports AND Exports, DY GRAND- Divisions anp COUNTRIES. 

Total values of merchandise imported from and exported to 
each of the principal countries during December, 1917, and the 
12 months ended December, 1917, compared with corresponding 
periods of the preceding year, were made public to-day by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, as follows: - 


AENEAN 27,980 64,937 

55 nael wise! dat 
* 

133, 269 150, 352 
4,789,202 | 8,480,807} CO, 235, 172 
3.689,50] 22,744,501 43, 002, 073 
3 844,802 5,280, 233 6, 430, 315 
83,848 | 12,80 170 4, 478,999 
. 22 3,175,167 | 38,887 32,577,377 
. 3| 5,505,940 18,0087 18,858,038 
— 22 1,927] 19,884,688] 24,414,884 
25,708,300 280,080, 175 486,952 
Canada 30,232,354 | 23,753,953 |. 413,674,846 | - 237, 219; 040 
Mexico 9,858,408 | 10,399,693 | 130,434,722 | 105, 085, 789 
Cuba 5,053,742 | 9,108,507 |, 248,509,199 | 243, 728; 770 
Argentina 17, 28 12,500,181 | 178,245,883 1 202, 847 
Brazil. 8,233,119 | 14,288,609 | 145,274) 931] 132,067,378 
Chile. 13,618,382 6,514 8 142,597,929 | 82, 123, 95 
China. 8,402,995 | 6,352,337 | 125,108,020 |} 80,0417 854 
20,992,304 | 17,138,997 || 250,629,897 | 201, 190, 844 
23,092, 557 | 17,289,021 | 253,089, 700] 182, 090, 737 
7,403,284 | 1,682,709 |: $2,002,203] 858,828,223 
4,633,305 | 2,718,912 288 Ai 34; 162, 031 
23 2.544,01 2, 8, % 29, 533, 785 


Principal countrios: 


a ra E T EEA LA ENESE ` 61, 771 
Belgium 6, 691, 028 23, 628,650] 20, 998,928 
Denmark: 4,165,923 32.388, 81] 36,329, 400 
France 58; 706,507 949, 810, 00 860, 821, 006 
Acc 1, 142,353 325 | 2200, 634 
reece... 17630, 151 17431702 8,7760 685,680 
taly 46, 102, 00 27974, 1 410,095,473 | 303, 530, 476 
7,899,931 | 11,345,631] 000,520, 301 113, 730; 162 

1,088,338 4,224,745 | 62,808,850 | 05, 200,717 

816,402 23,097,932 | 314,639,528 | 209, 803.581 

CETUS EE 10, 159,988 “6,577,521 460,320 | 1,316, 888 
en. 5036 5,960, 300 20,900, 88] 47,967,880 
United Kingdom 177, 433,009 | 185, 209,430 |2, 001, 031; 104 1, 887 380, 0% 
. 101, 767,255 | 00, 830, 0,972, 331 1,903, 199 
Central America 4.861.129} 4, 008, 058 52,208,408} 40.541.841 
Ee 15,485,403 | 4,415,374 | 121,111,541 | 54, 270, 283 

24; 652,168 | 18,846,295 | 196,350,315 | 164 065, 037 

11,883,045 7710212 107, 641, 905 76, 814,258 

6,568,080} 5,210. 987 d, 207,970 000, 00 
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Month of December 12 Wa Deven: 
Exports to— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
ber nm countries-—con. 
oT SPY E $7,586,206 | $3,919,890 | $57,483,996 | $33, 392, 

6, 366, 898 3, 645,538 } 208, 6: 31, 516, 140 
7,290, 000 3,773,091 | 42,746, 749 30, 799, 916 
40,199,201 | 14,821,946 186,347,041 | 109, 156, 499 
525,675 | 16,640,391 | 109,169,243 | 160, 701, 673 
€, 474, 755 7,351,503 276,909, 225 81, 305, 968 
7, S04, 816 2,208, 853 | 28,148,720 22; 775,491 
5,215, 449 2,508,294 | 39,023, 443 32, 448, 177 


Statement of imports and exports, 12 months ended December, 1917. 


Netherlands. 


Exnrerr B. 
(Editorial, Arthur Brisbane, Esq., Washington Times.] 


To TAB PRESIDENT AND Mr. McApoo—Is Tuere Any War or MAKING 
THE AMERICAN DOLLAR WORTH 100 CENTS IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 
ABROAD? 


This question, it seems to us, is important. 

The United States has forbidden gold exports, which is wise. 
Since gold is a fetish among the nations, let us keep our fetish 
supply at home. 

But while we keep our gold at home, let us arrange in some 
way so that the American dollar will not be marked down too 
low on the bargain counter of other countries, 

The dollar in Spain is worth 75 cents or less in Spanish money. 

The same thing is true of China, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
and Denmark, In all the neutral countries the American dollar 
is wortlr much less than 100 cents. 

There ought to be some way to stop this. 

Mr. Warburg, of the Federal reserve bank, might devote his 
mind to the problem—he has excellent financial ability. 

This is written primarily for the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If it is the duty of the Government to protect the American 
citizen abroad, it is also the duty of the Government to protect 
the dollar abroad. The dollar travels and buys for the citizen. 
Federal reserve exchange and credit banks on the other side 
properly organized would be able to attend to the matter. 

This is a creditor Nation in every sense of the word. 

The world owes us billions. 

And our exports are far in excess of our imports. 

In other words, the outside countries, including the neutrals, 
owe us much more than we owe them. Therefore our dollar 
should be the best dollar, 

The thing can be arranged, and it ought to be. 

The four big neutral countries—Spain, Norway, Netherlands, 
Denmark—owe us every year tens of millions more than we owe 
them, because our exports exceed our imports. 

Spain, for instance, must pay us forty-one millions more than 
we pay to Spain in one year 

Our money ought to be at a premium; it is just the other way 
round. 

Senator Owen, chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, is to be congratulated upon 
the interest that he has shown in this unnatural and harmful 
condition. 

The American buying in a neutral country should not be 
obliged to pay $1.25 for $1 worth of goods. 

And the buyer from a neutral country should not be able to 
buy a dollar’s worth of American goods for 75 cents of his own 
money. And that is the present condition, 

EXHIBIT C. 
[From the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. ] 
FUTURE CONDITIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The bill introduced by Senator Owen to establish in con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve System of banking an organi- 
zation designed to furnish facilities not now available for the 
promotion of American foreign trade seems to be a step in the 
right direction. The idea is that the Federal foreign-trade 
bank shall occupy somewhat the same position toward inter- 
national trade that the reserve banks at present occupy toward 


domestic trade. As matters stand, private banks can extend a 
certain amount of credit to exporters and importers, and may 
derive some assistance from the reserve banks by having their 
foreign bills rediscounted under prescribed restrictions. Should 
the. proposed system come into operation, the investment of an 
individual bank in foreign bills, being readily subject to redis- 
count, would become practically as liquid as its domestie com- 
mercial paper, which can be immediately discounted at the 
reserve banks. Under the existing system banks sometimes 
hesitate to invest heavily in foreign bills because in case of 
stringency they might not be readily salable. The foreign- 
trade bank, however, would provide an immediate market for 
such bills, and when exchange was scarce and rates tended to 
advance would ease the situation by selling exchange and so 
helping to lessen the fluctuation in rates. All this is very much 
to the good, and, considering the soundness of the axiom that 
trade follows the loan, the proposed legislation, properly 
guarded, could hardly fail to be of substantial service to the 
ga engaged in expanding the foreign trade of the United 
ates. 

But in this matter it is well to keep a firm hold on first prin- 
ciples, The United States grew and prospered and built up 
great wealth out of the natural resources of this continent. But 
there has been a steady flow of raw materials from this country 
to Great Britain and western Europe, to be there manufactured 
and distributed around the world. A protective tariff enabled 
us to keep some of these materials for manufacture here, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. But the necessity of the tariff was 
an admission that the sum of the influences for cheap production 
and distribution was against us. These influences were chiefly 
the supply, first, of labor and then of capital, but they included 
experience in industry and foreign trade, and the prestige, good 
will, and facilities of an established business. The superabund- 
ance of capital which existed in Great Britain before the war 
caused an overflow from that country to be directed around the 
world. ‘There was thus developed in the United Kingdom a 
large body of investors accustomed to employ their capital in 
other countries, and their investments naturally became the 
channels of outlet for the products of British industry, just as 
the returns that came to them were the means of financing Brit- 
ish imports. There has been a great, free, readily accessible 
market in London for all the commodities of commerce, not 
merely a market for the country’s own products and for what 
it consumes, but a distributing market for the rest of the world. 
British ships have been in every port, British bankers and trad- 
ers in every mart. There has been British capital available 
everywhere, ready to build a railway, buy a brewery, open a 
mine, or move the products of the country to market. It is the 
combination of these conditions which made London the clearing 
center of the world and the pound sterling the standard of value. 

Our success in taking the place that rightly belongs to us in 
the markets of the world must largely depend on our readiness 
to imitate the liberal conception of what really constitutes com- 
merce which gave the United Kingdom the position which it 
had attained. One of the last words of the late President Me- 
Kinley was a warning against the illusion that we could pos- 
sibly have a permanently one-sided trade, but there are abun- 
dant evidences that the false conception which he tried to dissi- 
pate still retains a good deal of its vitality. If Great Britain 


must resume her financial and industrial rôle after the war, with ` 


greatly impaired resources and enormously increased burdens, 
she at least takes up the commercial struggle with the enormous 
advantage of having to learn very little about the conditions 
under which it can be most successfully prosecuted. In one re- 
spect the war has been almost incredibly beneficial to British 
industry, and that is by demonstrating the extraordinary gains 
that may be made in manufacturing efficiency. Take, for ex- 
ample, this illuminating passage from a book just published by 
authority of the Council of the British Association on Industry 
and Finance: “The increased output in shells which has. in 
large measure been attained since the foundation of the ministry 
of munitions and the subsequent recruitment of female labor 
for work in the factories, with all the adaptation and rearrange- 
ment that has been effected for the purpose of speeding up, has 
never been more strikingly illustrated than when it was offi- 
cially declared that a year’s output at the rate attained in 
1914-15 is now provided in the following periods: Eighteen- 
pounder ammunition, in 13 days; heavy howitzer shells, in 7 days; 
shells for medium guns and howitzers, in 5 days; shells for 
heavy guns, in less than a day.” As the London Economist re- 
marks, this record not only shows a wonderful achievement in 
time of war, but gives serious reasons for thought concerning the 
inefficiency, whatever may have been its cause, of the organiza- 
tion on which it has been an improvement. That the keying-up 
process has not been confined to war industries is sufficiently 
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evident from the returns of British foreign trade for the last 
calendar year. Here commercial exports figure for the very 
respectable total of $2,625,000,000, which, though less than half 
the total of our own export trade, excludes most of the supplies 
incidental to the promotion of the war, which in our case figure 
for over $600,000,000. It may be incidentally noted that the 
British exports for the year of cotton yarns and textiles aggre- 
gated $730,000,000, while our own appear to have been very 
little in excess of $150,000,000. ‘That a Britain with only one 
arm free should have been able to make such a record in the 
competition for the world’s trade suggests possibilities, of which 
we would do well to take heed, of what may be accomplished 
by a Britain with both arms available for industrial production, 


Exursir E. 
CAPITAL FOR AFTEeR-WAR TRADE. 
[Alfred Nutting, clerk in pS oe General, London, England, 
ov. . 

The minister of reconstruction has established, in conjunc- 
tion with the treasury, a committee on financial facilities after 
the war, the object of which is to anticipate and provide methods 
to overcome the financial difficulties that will arise in connection 
with commerce and industry. The vast number of factories 
which have been diverted from their normal trade to war work 
will face a critical period between the time when hostilities 
cease and the time when it is possible for them to return to 
their prewar activities, for an interval more or less lengthy 
must occur during which it will not be possible to revert to 
former productiveness, while the question of cost in restoring 
factories to conditions formerly prevailing will require careful 
consideration and the preparation of plans to provide the neces- 
sary money and capital. Apart from that aspect there is the 
certainty that largely increased costs of raw materials, higher 
wages, and a much greater value on stock in hand or on credit 
will have to be met, requiring fresh capital, while longer credit 
may be necessary. 

Some of the most important matters with which the com- 
mittee will be empowered to deal will be the extent of the aid 
that banks and financial houses will be able to render; if such 
help should appear likely to prove insufficient, what other sources 
of credit can be sought; and by what method can the required 
capital be most efficiently distributed, in the event of a shortage, 
among essential trades and commerce, 

COMMITTEE REPRESENTS ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

The members of the committee appointed to deal with this 
fundamental subject of finance and capital after the war include 
representatives of banking, financial, commercial, and industrial 
circles, and are not restricted to London concerns, but include 
those vitally interested in industries and workshops throughout 
the country. The chairman of the committee, Sir R. V. Vassar- 
Smith, Bart. (chairman of Lloyd's Bank, one of the two largest 
banking corporations in the United Kingdom), in a recent ad- 
dress before the Institute of Bankers, said: 

“The financing of our industries will be immensely facilitated 
by trade organization, During the war we have seen our pro- 
ductive industries organized on a large scale and under the con- 
trol of the State. Both organization and control were forced 
upon us by war. As regards State control, I hope and believe 
that the necessity for it is temporary. As to trade organiza- 
tion, I firmly believe that the necessity for it will remain after 
the war. It is no new thing, this tendency to production and or- 
ganization on a large scale, though it has not shown itself so 
much in this country as in some others. The day of small indus- 
tries on individual lines is gone. Our manufacturers and trad- 
ers must organize for united effort. This will have the closest 
bearing on questions of finance. An unstable, unorganized in- 
dustry is the despair of bankers. I have confidence in stating 
that an industry organized on large lines has seldom lacked 
financial support in this country, and in spite of financial 
stringency, which we shall doubtless have to face, it is not likely 
to suffer in the future.” 

It is stated that the committee will commence work immedi- 
ately. 

Exursir F. 
FRENCH PREPARATIONS ror TRADE Ayrer Wan. 
[Commercial Attaché C. W. A. Veditz, Paris, Oct. 26.] 

Since the outbreak of the war numerous French writers upon 
commerce and industry have discussed in detail the economic 
consequences of the war and the problems of reorganization 
that will need to be solved after the termination of hostilities. 
Nearly all of them have insisted upon the importance of de- 
veloping France’s export trade, and their suggestions in this 
connection have been both critical and constructive. That is to 
say, they have pointed out those features of the present situa- 


tion that must be remedied and have also proposed a series of 
new measures and organizations that are now totally lacking. 
Naturally enough, the French foreign service has been sub- 
jected to a critical examination with regard to its efficiency as 
an agency for the promotion of export trade; and an impression 
has prevailed that it is susceptible of improvement in that re- 


The chief Government agency for the promotion of French ex- 
port trade in the office national du commerce extérieur, intrusted 
by the law of March 4, 1898, with the task of furnishing French 
merchants and manufacturers with such commercial informa- 
tion as is likely to contribute to the development of French 
foreign trade and the expansion of French markets in foreign 
countries and in the French colonies and protectorates. The 
office national has the aid in this task of three groups of 
agencies—the diplomatic and consular services, the French cham- 
bers of commerce, and the foreign-trade counselors. The office 
maintains a collection of foreign-trade catalogues, which it 
analyzes and brings to the attention of interested French firms. 
It puts the benefit of its investigations at the disposal of French 
merchants and manufacturers. Unlike the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which is the corre- 
sponding American institution, it furnishes confidential informa- 
tion concerning the standing and financial resources of particular 
foreign firms. The office receives daily inquiries from foreign 
agents and importers, who are put in touch with French firms 
that have indicated an interest in foreign markets, and it keeps 
a classified list of French exporters. The office also undertakes 
to bring together groups of French exporters who would be 
unable individually to maintain an export organization. When- 
ever the office has cognizance of foreign-trade opportunities, 
particularly of important orders to be placed competitively by 
public or private corporations, such opportunities are brought 
to the attention of interested French chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, or even individual firms whose names are 
registered with the office. 


THE FOUR DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS, 


The work of the office is carried on by four departments. The 
first has to do with publications and information concerning the 
commercial standing and reputation of foreign houses. The pub- 
lications of the office are the following: 

The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce is normally issued every 
Monday. Its publication ceased at the outbreak of the war but 
will shortly be resumed. The Moniteur reports changes in foreign 
tariff laws, in French commercial legislation, and in the com- 
mercial laws of foreign countries. This publication has the ex- 
clusive right to the reports of French consuls and diplomats on 
commercial subjects. In brief, the Moniteur is the commercial- 
information periodical’ of the French Government, resembling 
in general the daily Commerce Reports of the American Gov- 
ernment. It contains the trade opportunities brought to its 
notice that are likely to interest French exporters and manu- 
facturers. 

The office ordinarily issues weekly a Feuille d’Information, or 
Bulletin of Information, This publication also was stopped at 
the outbreak of the war but will soon be taken up again. It 
contains the more important news items and reports issued in the 
Moniteur Officiel. This bulletin is regarded as an efficient agency 
of trade propaganda; it has a large circulation in France and 
is posted publicly in railway stations, city halls, schools of com- 
merce, and other places where it is likely to attract public atten- 
tion. Its aim is to furnish general trade information and to 
stimulate an interest in export trade, even among those manu- 
facturers and tradesmen who have previously shown no dispo- 
sition to seek business in foreign markets, 

The third class of publications of the Office National consists 
of the so-called Dossiers Commerciaux, or commercial docu- 
ments, each relating to a particular commodity or group of com- 
modities, or to the export market offered by a particular country 
or district. These documents often contain confidential infor- 
mation not intended for general circulation. They furnish de- 
tailed and specialized information along some specific line, likely 
to interest only those French dealers or manufacturers engaged 
in that line. They are furnished only to bona fide French firms 
located either in France or in its colonies. 

Finally, the office publishes, in the form of monographs, the 
results of special investigations into the market for particular 
products singled out for such surveys. There have already been 
published such special monographs relating to wines, cutlery, 
porcelain, glassware, canned-food products, and the collection 
of credit claims abroad. The most recent of these Notes Com- 


merciales concern the different sections of Morocco, investigated 
from the standpoint of exports and imports and with regard to 
agriculture and colonization. 
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The office national furnishes, free of charge, information con- 
cerning the standing and commercial rating of foreign firms and 
has in its files a large collection of catalogued cards enabling it 


in many instances to furnish such data without delay. It also 
furnishes the names of lawyers prepared to take charge of claims 
for the collection of unpaid bills abroad. 

Another department of the office is concerned with the dis- 
pensation of general commercial information, the transmission 

of samples, and the furnishing of technical data. It undertakes 
to previde exporters of a given product with data concerning 
the principal nations exporting that product and with details 
concerning the requirements of particular markets. It fur- 
nishes lists of foreign dealers and importers and undertakes, on 
behalf of French inquirers, to purchase, on their account, 
sumples, catalogues, and so forth. 

A third department of the office specializes in matters of cus- 
toms tariffs and trade statistics. It undertakes to furnish in- 
formation with regard to import and export duties, commercial 
and navigation treaties and regulations, importation in bond, 
certificates of origin, trade-marks and patents, ete. It also 
seeks to keep fully informed concerning statisties of production, 
consumption, imports, and exports. 

A fourth division of the office national is concerned with 
transportation matters. It keeps track of transportation 
charges, both by water and by rail, of ocean freight and insur- 
ance rates, of postal charges and regulations, of telegraphic 
rates and regulations, of port charges and navigation taxes. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONALE D’EXPANSION ECONOMIQUE, 


Since the outbreak of the war the importance of encouraging 
French export trade, particularly after the termination of the 
conflict, has seemed to warrant the establishment of séveral 
new organizations and agencies, and special attention has been 
given to the efficiency of German methods of trade expansion 
(as set forth, for example, by Henri Hauser in his book, Les 
Méthodes Allemandes d’Expansion Commerciale). Several new 
groups have been founded to aid and encourage the exportation 
of French products. The first and one of the most important 
of these is the Association Nationale d’Expansion Economique, 
fornied under the leadership of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a semiofficial organization having close relations 
with the French Government and especially with the ministry 
of commerce. The purpose of this organization is to prepare 
for competition after the war, for the new economic and com- 
mercial dispensation that will inevitably follow the cessation of 
hostilities. The association is divided into several committees 
intrusted with the study of particular branches of the export 
trade. . It comprises the most important, if not all, of the cham- 
bers of commerce throughout France and of the various manu- 
facturers’ and merchants’ associations in the Republic. 

This association held an important commercial congress last 
March, which was presided over by the minister of commerce 
and which discussed some of the more important problems that 
will confront the nation in connection with the resumption of 
normal economic life at the end of the war. The most impor- 
tant single accomplishment of the association thus far is the 
preparation and publication of a rather complete survey of the 
industry, commerce, and agriculture of France, with particular 
reference to the problems and conditions that will arise after 
peace is restored. The reports in which the results of this 
survey are given number 70, and their subjects are as follows; 
General report; the woolen industry; the felt industry; silk 
and silk goods; ribbons and silk and textiles partly of silk; 
trimmings and braid; ready-made clothing; the cotton indus- 
try; flax and hemp goods; laces and embroideries; jute; hosiery 
and knit goods; dressmaking; women’s wear (“la mode”); 
furs, lingeries, perfumery, etc.; leather, hides, and shoes ; chemi- 
cal fertilizers and other chemical products used in agriculture; 
dyestuffs; the products of large-scale chemical industry; coal; 
the extractive industries; the metallurgical industries; mechani- 
cal construction; electrical materials and construction; hard- 
ware; watches and clocks; optical glass; the photographic and 
cinematographic industries; jewelry; toys; ceramics and glass- 
ware; chirurgical and sanitary articles; paper; book publishing ; 
resin and resinous products; trade in wood and lumber; food 
products; fishing; the merchant marine; mineral-water and 
health resorts; the hotel industry and tourist business; bank- 
ing and credit; insurance; colonial administration; the cereal 

_crops; the cattle industry; the meat industry; cattle raising in 
the colonies; dairy products; the exportation of wines; the 
exportation of liqueurs; forestry after the war; fruit and truck 
farming; horticulture; industrial plants (beet sugar, hemp, 
hops, ete.) ; the trade in seed; agricultural resources of colonial 
France; agricultural machinery and equipment; agricultural 
labor; the exportation of farm products (on which subject there 


are nine reports, ‘covering the principal export markets for 
French agricultural products). 

The Association Nationale maintains a bureau of commercial 
information prepared to advise French exporters concerning 
customs duties, import and export regulations, black lists and 
the blockade, transportation rates and regulations, the exchange 
situation, taxes, antifraud legislation, colonial conditions, and 
trade opportunities. It also maintains n department for com- 
mercial translation work and issues a bulletin designed to keep 
its members informed promptly of changes in commercial laws, 
tariff rates, ete. The association will publish annually an 
Index of French Producers in the French, English, and Spanish 
languages, to be circulated widely among foreign jobbers, pur- 
chasers, and importers. It has already begun the publication of 
a monthly review, called L'Expansion Economique, containing 
a section of industrial and commercial notes, a section of agri- 
cultural notes, articles on current economic topics, and a sum- 
mary of industrial and commercial news relating to France and 
the principal commercial nations of the world. 

OTHER NEW ORGANIZATIONS TO PROMOTR AND PROTECT FRENCH TRADE» 

Of somewhat more recent formation than the Association 
Nationale is the Union Nationale pour l’Exportation des Pro- 
duits Francais et pour l'Importation des Matières Premières, 
founded by M. Raoul Peret, former minister of commerce. This 
organization seeks above all to encourage the grouping of French 
manufacturers and dealers in order that by this means smaller 
producers who are unable independently to maintain an export 
organization may be able to enter the export trade. It is be- 
lieved that by forming such cooperative groups of comparatively 
small concerns it will be possible to deal advantageously with 
steamship and railroad companies and to obtain the special 
benefits now confined to the larger establishments that have 
created and maintained their own export organizations. It is 
the ambition of this association to foster the creation of such 
groups and to create transportation companies under its own 
control. 

Quite different are the aims of the Union Intersyndicale des 
Marques (a union of manufacturers’ associations for the pro- 
tection of trade-marks), founded by a well-known electrical 
engineer, M. Raynald Legouez. The main purpose of this or- 
ganization is to protect French manufactures against imitation 
and misrepresentation. It is held that the Germans have been 
in the habit of selling their own goods as of French manufacture, 
not only on neutral markets but even in France; also that prod- 
ucts nearly finished in Germany have in the past been shipped 
to France and finished there in order that they might be sold 
as French goods. The Union Intersyndicale is therefore carry- 
ing on an active campaign to persuade French manufacturers 
to place upon the market only goods that bear the distinctive 
label of the union—with the letters U. N. I. S.— as a guaranty 
of French origin. The union hopes to include all important 
groups of French manufacturers and thus to prevent the sale of 
goods that are not marked with the label of the union. 

MOVEMENT FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF ANNUAL FAIRS. 

In addition to organizations of the kind described, attention 
should be called to the movement in France in favor of annual 
fairs or markets comparable to the famous German fairs at 
Leipzig. The first experiment in this direction was made by 
Senator Herriot, the mayor of Lyon. in March, 1916, when Lyon 
held its first sample fair (Foire d’ Échantillons) and 1,342 ex- 
hibitors took part. The second Lyon fair, held in March and 
April, 1917, was attended by 2,593 exhibitors, 424 of them being 
from foreign countries, with 25 representing American firms. 
It is reported that during the fair the exhibiting firms obtained 
orders amounting to about 200,000,000 francs. $ 

In September, 1916, Bordeanx held a fair, but this was con- 
sidered as devoted especially to the products of French colonies 
and to wines and foodstuffs, for which Bordeaux has always 
been a center of great importance, The second Bordeaux fair, 
held in September, 1917, repeated the success of the first. 

Ir May, 1917, Paris inaugurated a fair, in which special atten- 
tion was given to the so-called“ articles de Paris“ and “articles 
de luxe” that play so important a part in the industrial and 
commercial life of the French capital. Other cities have indi- 
cated a disposition to undertake similar projects; it is stated, 
for example, that Marseille contemplates having its annual fair. 
There is, of course, some danger here that the rivalry of French 
cities may militate against the establishment of a fair that will 
be truly national or international, and it now appears likely that 
the fairs of Paris and Bordeaux will specialize in certain groups 
of commodities, in the production or handling of which these 
cities play a leading part, whereas the Lyon fair will be of a 
more general character and thus become a real rival of the one 
at Leipzig. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

In addition to the new organizations to which reference has 
been made, and to the newly established French fairs, the 
awakening interest in Frenck export trade is manifested by the 
publication of a large number of new reviews, newspapers, and 
other periodicals devoted to commercial subjects, and especially 
to the expansion of French foreign trade. Easily the foremost of 
these is the Exportateur Francais, published weekly under the 
editorship of Maurice Ajam, deputy and former under secretary 
of state, Mention should also be made of Le Soir, a daily com- 
mercial newspaper; La Victoire Economique, a weekly news- 
paper ; Le Moniteur du Commerce, published weekly; L’Initiative 
Commerciale, a monthly review; Commerce et Industrie, a 
monthly; and Mercure, the organ of the French Federation of 
International Commerce. All these publications give special 
attention to French export trade. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KIRBY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business for the purpose of reporting 
some nominations. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Hæecutive nominations received by the Senate February 25, 1918. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be second lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Robert Roy O'Loughlin, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Stewart F. Miller, Twenty-fourth Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant of Field Artillery with rank from February 21, 
1918. À 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM, i 
To be captain with rank from October 23, 1917. 

First Lieut. Irving C. Avery. 

To be captains with rank from October 25, 1917. 

First Lieut. James V. Ware. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Brown. 

To be captain with rank from October 30, 1917. 

First Lieut. James R. Manning. 

To be captains with rank from November 5, 1917. 

First Lieut, Charles L. Steel. 

First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell. 

First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter. 

First Lieut. John W. Cotton. 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace. 

First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg. 

First Lieut. Maury Mann. 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon. 

First Lieut. Richard S. Jones. 

First Lieut. William C. Hanna. 

First Lieut. Leon G. Harer. 

First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott. 

First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling. 

First Lieut. John H. Jones. 

First Lieut, Rufus E. Wicker. 

To be captain with rank from November 6, 1917, 

First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe. 

To be captain with rank from November 9, 1917. 

First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf. 

To be captain with rank from November 30, 1917, 

First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton. 

To be captain with rank from December 2, 

First Lieut. Frank J. Tuohy. F 

To be captains with rank from December 19, 1917. 

First Lieut. John R. Hermann. 


First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts. 
First Lieut. James M. Palmer. 


1917. 


To be captains with rank from December £9, 1917. 


First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson. 
First Lieut. Alfred Millard. 

First Lieut. Harry A, Ambs. 

‘First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender. 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop. 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr. 
First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist, 

First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1917. 
Secon Lieut. Robert R. O'Loughlin. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 21, 1918. 


Maj. Edwin O. Saunders, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 22, 1918. 
Maj. William B. Rochester, Quartermaster Corps. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

To be colonel with rank from February 6, 1918, 
Lieut. Col. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers. 

To be colonel with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers. 

To be colonel with rank from February 8, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. William D'A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from December 20, 1917. 

Maj. Charles L. Hall, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. Virgil L. Peterson, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. George R. Goethals, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. John W. N. Schulz, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. Richard T. Coiner, Corps of Engineers, 
Maj. Robert S. A. Dougherty, Corps of Engineers, 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 4, 1918. 
Maj. Cleveland C. Gee, Corps of Engineers. 


Maj. John M. Wright, Corps of Engineers, 
Maj. John R. D. Matheson, Corps of Engineers. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 8, 1918. 
Maj. Earl North, Corps of Engineers. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 14, 1918. 
Maj. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from December 29, 1917. 
Capt. John S. Bragdon, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from December 31, 1917. 
Capt. George J. Richards, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from January J. 1918. 

Capt. Alexander P. Cronkhite, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from January 7, 1918. 
Capt. John S. Smylie, Corps of Engineers. j 

To be majors with rank from January 12; 1918. 


Capt. Lehman W. Miller, Corps of Engineers. 
Capt. Douglas L. Weart, Corps of Engineers. j 


To be majors with rank from January 14, 1918. 


Capt. Earl E. Gesler, Corps of Engineers. 
Capt. Edwin A. Bethel, Corps of Engineers. 


To be major with rank from January 17, 1918, 
Capt. John F. Conklin, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from January 18, 1918. 
Capt. Alfred L. Ganahl, Corps of Engineers. 

To be majors with rank from January 21, 1918. 


Capt. John E. Harris, Corps of Engineers. 
Capt. William F. Tompkins, Corps of Engineers. 


To be major with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Capt. Douglas H. Gillette, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Capt. Paul A. Hodgson, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Capt. Donald A. Davison, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Capt. Thomas B. Larkin, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from February 8, 1918. 
Capt. Edwin C. Kelton, Corps of Engineers. 
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TRANSFERS TO THE ACTIVE List OF THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


Capt. William K. Moore, United States Army, retired, to the 
grade of captain in the Coast Artillery Corps with rank from 
October 29, 1907. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


To be captain with rank from April 13, 1911. 
Capt. Edwin J. Nowlen, retired. 

To be captain with rank from July 1, 1916, 
First Lieut. Sam P. Herren, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 
25, 1918. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
: To be brigadier general. 
Col. Henry G. Learnard. 
INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 

To be brigadier generals, 
Col. William T. Wood and 
Col. Thomas Q. Donaldson. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

To be brigadier generals, 
Col. William S. Peirce, 
Col. John H. Rice, and 
Col. Tracy C. Dickson. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be first lieutenant. 
First Lieut, Charles Robert Henry. 
CHAPLAINS, 


Rey. Thomas A. Harkins and 
Rey. John W. Inzer. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY, 
To be second lieutenants, 


John Thomas Bell and 
Arthur Edmund Hirschler. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ABMY, 
CAVALRY nx. 
To be first lieutenants; 


Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor, 
Second Lieut. Truman E. Boudinot, 


Second Lieut. James R. Wood, Í 


Second Lieut. William J. Gallagher, 
Second Lieut. Charles Rudd, 

Second Lieut. James G. Strobridge, 
Second Lieut. Stephen Boon, jr., 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt, 
Second Lieut. Walter Gunther, 
Second Lieut. Roy V. Morledge, 
Second Lieut. John W. Noble, 
Second Lieut. Herman R. Crile, 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Torrence, 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Hutchinson, 
Second Lieut. Chester P. Dorland, 
Second Lieut. Ernest D. McQueen, 
Second Lieut, Archie E. Groff, 

Second Lieut. George D. Wiltshire, 
Second Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, 
Second Lieut. Jackson B. Wood, 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Wehr, 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Scott, 
Second Lieut. Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr. 
Second Lieut. John R. Evans, jr., 
Second Lieut. DeLancey Bentley, 
Second Lieut. William P. Rauch, 
Second Lieut. John A. Garvin, 
Second Lieut. Daniel D. Streeter, , 
Second Lieut. Randolph Russell, 
Second Lieut. Ralston D. Livingston, 
Second Lieut. Brock Putnam, 

Second Lieut. Leland L. Miller, 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Sumner, r 
Second Lieut. William J, McChesney, jr., 


Second Lieut. Joseph Sheehan, 
Second Lieut. James M. Currin, 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Green, 
Second Lieut. William H. C. Grimes, 
Second Lieut. Russell C. Winchester, 
Second Lieut. James S. Rodwell, 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Choate, 3d, 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Ryan, 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel Holmes, 
Second Lieut. Kirk Broaddus, 
Second Lieut. Paul Blackmer, 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Suman, 
Second Lieut. Harold de B. Bruck, 
Second Lieut. Donald A. Young, 
Second Lieut. Hans C. Minuth, 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Gere, 
Second Lieut. John M. Sweeney, jr., 
Second Lieut. George G. Ball, 
Second Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, 
Second Lieut. Jacob M. Carter, jr., 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Hazard, 
Second Lieut. Francis C. Dossert, 
Second Lieut. George W. Ewing, jr., 
Second Lieut. Crawford C. Madeira, 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Davis, 
Second Lieut. Harry R. Kilbourne, 
Second Lieut. Elmer E. Finck, 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Semmes, 
Second Lieut. Clifford A. Eastwood, 
Second Lieut. Guy A. Russell, 
Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, 
Second Lieut. Catesby ap C. Jones, and 
Second Lieut. Charles Wharton. 


INFANTRY, 
Second Lieut. John Thomas Bell to be first lieutenant. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Second Lieut. Arthur H. Warner to be first lieutenant. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. George Stewart Warren, Infantry, to be second 
lieutenant of Cavalry. 


INFANTRY ARX. 


Second Lieut. James Robert Lowry, jr., Cavalry, to be second 
lieutenant of Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Bernard M. Barcalow, Field Artillery, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


Second Lieut. John S. Fishback, Infantry, to be second lieuten- 
ant of Field Artillery. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be majors, 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, 

Capt. Earl J, Atkisson, 

Capt. Richard T. Coiner, 

Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty, 

Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, 

Capt. Francis C. Harrington, 

Capt. Edwin H. Marks, 

Capt. Earl North, z 

Capt. Albert H. Acher, 

Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, 

Capt. John C. H. Lee, 

Capt. Frank S. Besson, 

Capt. Lindsay C. Herkness, 

Capt. Roscoe C. Crawford, 

Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, 

Capt. Gordon R. Young, and 

Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Robert K. Gooch, 

Second Lieut. Oliver N. Hollis, 

Second Lieut. Cranston B. Rader, 
Second Lieut. Cedric E. Scheerer, 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey Marshall, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Taylor, 

Second Lieut. Guy H. Hearon, 

Second Lieut. Francis E. Harrison, jr., 
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Second Lieut. James W. Hopkins, 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Billsborrow, 
Second Lieut. Alfred W. Chapman, 
Second Lieut. William A. Emerson, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence J. Meyns, 
Second Lieut. James C. Vickery, 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Muehiberg, 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Higbee, 
Second Lieut. William T. Andrews, 
Second Lieut, Stoddard P. Johnston, 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Hudgins, 
Second Lieut. Levi M. Bricker, 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Ahern, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence Iverson, 
Second Lieut. Herbert Macmillan, 
Second Lieut. John P. MacNeill, 
Second Lieut. Archibald L. Parmelee, 
Second Lieut, Robert E. Ryerson, 
Second Lieut. Sam H. Colle, 
Second Lieut. Junius B. Peake, 
Second Lieut. Sam W. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Cross, 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey A. Ogilvie, 
Second Lieut. John S. Cansler, 
Second Lieut. George M. Holstein, jr., 
Second Lieut. Joseph G. Cole. 
Second Lieut. Ward Rubendall, 
Second Lieut. Ciyde LeG. Walker, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Gayle, 
Second Lieut. Stillman B. Hyde, 
Second Lieut. Winston W. Little, 
Second Lieut. Ralph P. Wagner, 
Second Lieut. John A. Spanogle, 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Atkinson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Harris, 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Rutledge, 
Second Lieut. Alvin C. Smith, 
Second Licut. James C. Corliss, 
Second Lieut. Robert T. Chaplin, 
Second Lieut. Chester B. McCoid, 
Second Lieut. Hugh G. Lieber, 
Second Lieut. Earle W. Marvin, 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Rhett, jr., 
Second Lieut. James K. Morris, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Bates. 
Second Lieut. Marshall L. Gosserand, 
Second Lieut. Winthrop M. Allen, 
Second Lieut. Maxwell R. Meitlan, 
Second Lieut. St. John Waddell, jr., 
Second Lieut. Cary B. Easley, 
Second Lieut. Nicholas B. O'Connell, 
Second Lieut. Junius T. Moore, 
Second Lieut. Oscar D. McNeely, 
Second Lieut. Abraham R. Ginsburg, 
Second Lieut. Vincent K. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Ordeman, 
Second Lieut, Ramon Conroy, 
Second, Lieut. Thomas J. Betts, 
Second Lieut. David O. Haynes, jr., 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. Patton, 
Second Lieut. Morris C. Handwerk, 
Second Lieut. Herbert B. Knox, fr., 
Second Lieut. Charles Cobb, 3d, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Harmon, 
Second Lieut. Ralph A. Densmore. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Bell, jr.. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Lawrance, 
Second Lieut. Edgar C. Outten, 
Second Lieut. David W. Burgoon, 
Second Lieut. Raymond B. Bottom, 
Second Lieut. Farrant L. Turner, 
Second Lieut. Henry T. Morrison, 
Second Lieut. Lee D. Pettingill, 
Second Lieut. Malcolm II. Ross, 
Second Lieut. Leonard R. Crews, 
Second Lieut. Harold M. Jobes, 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Delaney, 
Second Lieut. William F. Cassedy, jr., 
Second Lieut. John W. Loveland, jr., 
Second Lieut. Scott Hayes, 
Second Lieut. Webster H. Warren, 
Second Lieut. Callan E. England. 
Second Lieut. Evan H. Benoy. 
Second Lieut. John B. Bethea. jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Higgins, 


Second Lieut. Hugh N. Herrick, 
Second Lieut. Harry Lee Campbell, 
Second Lieut. Milton L. Dodge, 
Second Lieut. Robert Mochrie, 
Second Lieut. Albert B. Ede, 
Second Lieut. Donald W. Tyrrell, 
Second Lieut. Everett M. Barton, — 
Second Lieut. Warren S. Robinson, 
Second Liett. William W. Wertz, 
Second Lieut. Evans R. Crowell, 
Second Lieut. Simon L. Bear. 
Second Lieut. Laurence W. Hutchinson, 
Second Lieut. Gilbert H. Gaus, 
Second Lieut. James C. Bates. 
Second Lieut. Thomas E. Troland, 
Second Lieut. William A. West, jr. 
Second Lieut, Louis H. Thompson, 
Second Lieut. Albert Bonds. 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Conrad, 
Second Lieut. Frederick W. Hoorn, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Stalter, 
Second Lieut. Joseph C. Stephens, 
Second Licut. Eugene R. Guild, 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Lannon, 
Second Lieut. Leslie W. Jefferson, 
Second Lieuf. Luther O. Leach, 
Second Lieut. James D. Jones, 
Second Lieut. Guy W. Thomas, 
Second Lieut. James L. McMullen, 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Walker, jr., 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Williamson, 
Second Lieut. Isaac Wynne, jr., 
Second Lieut. Temple H. Buell, 
Second Lieut. Julien R. Hume, 
Second Lieut. Johu R. Embich, 
Secend Lieut. Ernest W. Soucy, 
Second Lieut. Donald B. Hilton, 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Hill, 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Christian, 
Second Lieut. Maitland Bottoms, 
Second Lieut. William R. Epes, 
Second Lieut. Irvin H. Zeliff, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Stewart, 
Second Lieut. John Fiacsan. 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Horr, 
Second Lieut. Joseph E> Simmons, 
Second Lieut. Lucius T. Hill, 
Second Licut. Hal F. Corry, 

Second Lieut. Martin A. Hayes, 
Secoud Licut. Edward R. Holland, jr., 
Second ‘Lieut. John W. Russey, 
Second Lieut. James D. McIntyre, 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Lins, 

Second Lieut. Bryan L. Milburn, 
Second Lieut. Alexander B. Carrington, jr. 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. Bachman, 
Second Lieut. Bradley J. Saunders, jrs 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Bartlett, 
Second Lieut. Nyal L. Adams, 
Second Lieut. William B. Cooley, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd G. Sparks, 
Second Lieut. Arthur F. Aston, 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Dale, 
Second Lieut. Stanford Rayne, 
Second Lieut. Harry M. Carder, jr., 
Second Lieut. William A. Clark, jr., 
Second Lieut. Willism W. Dinsmore, 
Second Lieut. Arthur Duffy, 

Second Lieut. El!sworth Young, 
Second Lieut. John W. Fuchs, 

Second Lieut. Thomas R. Bartlett, 
Second Lieut. Dudley F. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. James L. D. Corey. 
Second Lieut. Andrew J. Bentley, 
Second Lieut. Prank H. Pritchard, 
Second Lieut. Clyde M. Watson, and 
Second Lieut. Stanley H. Franklin, 


\ FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be first licutenants. 


Second Lieut. William R. Gerhardt, 
Second Lieut. Theodore E. Buechler, 
Second Lieut. Frederick E. Tibbetts, jr, 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Ringsdorf, 
Second Lieut. Redmond F. Kernan, jr., 
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Second Lieut. Theodore L. Futch, 
Second Lieut. Russell L. Meredith, 
Second Lieut. William I. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Cooney, 
Second Lieut. Jolin T. Knight, jr., 
Second Lieut. Miles A. Cowles, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence McC, Jones, 
Second Lieut. Gordon G. Heiner, jr., 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Wolff, jr., 
Second Lieut. Addison H. Douglass, 
Second Lieut. Arthur E. Fox, 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Bond, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. B. Goodman, 
Second Lieut. Devereaux C. Josephs, 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Rees, 
Second Lieut. John G. Paul, 
Second Lieut. James E. Brinckerhoff, 
Second Lieut. William G. Cummings, 
Second Litut. Harold T. Brotherton, 
Second Lieut. Larkin W. Glazebrook, jr., 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Smolev, 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Neave, 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Donald H. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Ralph de P. Terrell, 
Second Lieut. Stephen B. Ives, 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Webb, 
Second Lient. William G. Lasch, 
Second Lieut. Miller H. Pontius, 
Second Lieut. Fritz A. Nagel, 
Second Lieut. Adrian J. McDonald, 
Second Lieut. John E. Hartigan, 
Second Lieut. John L. Handy, 
Second Lieut. Edgar A. O'Hair, 
Second Lieut. Stephen Mahon, 
Second Lieut. Addison B. Green, 
Second Lieut. John R. Shepley, 
Second Lieut. Roger A. Sanford, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth L. Holmes-Brown, 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cunningham, 
Second Lieut. Harvey E. Ragland, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Burchenal, 
Second Lieut, Robert E. Crotty, 
Second Lieut. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, 
Second Lieut, Frank C. Delaney, 
Second Lieut. Pell W. Foster, jr., 
Second Lieut. Kennedy Hassenzahl, 
Second Lieut. Arthur P. Patterson, 
Second Lieut. Robert P. Reynolds, 
Second Lieut. Philip G. Hodge, 
Second Lieut, Dennis P. McCarthy, 
Second Lieut. Albert Tate, 
Second Lieut. Le Count H. Slocum, 
Second Lieut, John H. Shelton, 
Second Lieut. Louis H. Lathrop, 
Second Lieut. John Van H. Challiss, 
Second Lieut. Junius S. Roberts, 
Second Lieut, Frederic W. W. Graham, jr, 
Second Lieut. Joseph R. Estabrook, 
Second Lieut. Harold D. Finley, 
Second Lieut. Leo Joseph Vogel, 
Second Lieut. James P. Kelly, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. von Maur, 
Second Lieut. Harold T. Deeds, 
Seeond Lieut. Millard L. Hamaker, 
Second Lieut. John B, Fidlar, 
Second Lieut. Wilbur B. Sumner, 
Second Lieut. Douglas Henry, 
Second Lieut. John A. Graves, 
Second Lieut. Hastings S. Morse, 
Second Lieut. George M. Schurman, 
Second Lieut. William E. Corkill, 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Lester M. Kilgarif, 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Krotzer, 
Second Lieut. James B. Catlett, 
Second Lieut. Robert L. Randol, 
Second Lieut. Douglas L. Crane, 
Second Lieut. Melville H. Rood, 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Chalmers, 
Second Lieut. Harry N. Blue, 
Second Lieut. Fredric H. Timmerman, 
Second Lieut. James H. McHerry, . 
Second Lieut. Alfred J. Bardford, 
Second Lieut. Gurney L. Smith, 


Second Lieut. John M. Franklin, 
Second Lieut. George S. Goodspeed, 
Second Lieut. Amos E. Carmichael, 
Second Lient. Raymond H. Seagle, 
Second Lieut. John V. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Leon C. Swager, 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Wiley, 
Second Lieut. Walter Rompel, 
Second Lieut. Winfred C. Green, 
Second Lieut. Marion I. Voorhes, 
Second Lieut. Algernon S. Coleman, 
Second Lieut. Leslie W. Devereux, 
Second Lieut. Robert F. LaBarron, 
Second Lieut. Edgar G. Crossman, 
Second Lieut. James H. Boyd, 
Second Lieut. Ralph K. Learnard, 
Second Lieut. Pitt F. Carl, jr., 
Second Lieut. David W. Potter, 
Second Lieut. John H. Gardner, jr., 
Second Lieut. Earl C. Ewert, 
Second Lieut. Donald D. Demarest, 
Second Lieut. David J. Fitzgerald, 
Second Lieut. William C. Chanler, 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Hahn, 
Second Lieut. Orrin P. Kilbourn, 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Jacobson, 
Second Lieut, John T. Clancy, 
Second Lieut. Richard A. Miller, 
Second Lieut. Winthrop W. Leach, 
Second Lieut. John W. O’Harrow, jt., 
Second Lieut. James B. Dick, 
Second Lieut. Carol S. S. Kennedy, 
Second Lieut. Dan Cummins Kenan, 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Martz, 
Second Lieut. Andrew S. Messick, 
Second Lieut. Lee B. Goff, jr., 
Second Lieut. Kenneth S. Wallace, 
Second Lieut. Ralph Heatherington, 
Second Lieut. Eugene B. Ripley, jr., 
Second Lieut. Thornton Davis, 
Second Lieut. Frederick M. Williams, 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Routh, 
Second Lieut, William E. Farthing, 
Second Lieut. Jackson H. Boyd, and 
Second Lieut. Noel Noyes, 

CAVALRY ARM, 
Lieut. Col. Edgar A. Sirmyer to be colonel. 

To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Hamilton Bowie, 
Maj. Frederick J. Herman, 
Maj. Ben Lear, jr., 
Maj. George P. Tyner, and 
Maj. Walter F. Martin. 
To be majors, 


Capt. Walter F. Martin, 
Capt. N. Butler Briscoe, 
Capt. Elbert E. Farman, jr., 
Capt. George 8. Patton, jr., and 
Capt. James R. Hill. 

5 To be captains, 
First Lieut. Peter T. Coxe, 
First Lieut. Francis H. Bouche, 
First Lieut. Wiliam H. Sweet, 
First Lieut. Lonis Cansler, 
First Lieut. William Van D. Ochs, 
First Lieut. Lee L. Elzas, and 
First Lieut. Owen G. Fowler. 

To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Calvert L. Estill, 
Second Lieut. Nathan Cockrell, 
Second Lieut, Channing C. Beeth, 
Second Liept. Cecil J. North, 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Eichelsdoerfer, 
Second Lieut. Edmund H. Driggs, jr., 
Second Lieut. James T. Watson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Roswell E. Round, 
Second Lieut. William D. Thompson, 
Second Lieut. Murray H. Ellis, 
Second Lieut. Wolcott P. Hayes, 
Second Lieut. Joseph I. Lambert, 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Rogers, 
Second Lieut. William P. Medlar, 
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Second Lieut. Lawrence A. Shafer, 
Second Lieut. Thurlby M. Rundel, 
Second Lieut. Charles B. B. Bubb, 
Second Lieut. Paul E. McDermott, 
Second Lieut. Gustav B. Guenther, 
Second Lieut. William H. Skinner, 
Second Lieut. Leslie F. Lawrence, 
Second Lieut. Horace W. Forster, 
Second Lieut. Franklin C. Ketler, 
Second Lieut. Charles Pope, 2d. 
Second Lieut. Waldemar A. Falck, 
Second Lieut. Carl J. Rohsenberger, 
Second Lieut. Crawford M. Kellogg, 
Second Lieut. James V. McDowell, 
Second Lieut, Harry L. Hart, 
Second Lieut. James H. B. Bogman, 
Second Lieut, Robert H. Gallier. 
Second Lieut. Percy S. Haydon, 
Second Lieut. David J. Chaille, 
Second Lieut. Albert E. McIntosh, 
Second Lieut. Jefferson. Kinney, jr, 
Second Lieut. Halbert H. Neilson, 
Second Lieut. Leland C. McAuley, 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Johnston. 
Second Lieut. Dean R. De Merritt, 
Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor. 
Second Lieut. Truman E. Boudinot, 
Second Lieut. James R. Wood. 
Second Lieut. William J. Gallagher, 
Second Lieut. Charles Rudd, 

Second Lieut. James G. Strobridge, 
Second Lieut. Stephen Boon, jr., 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt. 
Second Lieut. Walter Gunther, 
Second Lieut. Roy V. Morledge, 
Second Lieut. John W. Noble, 
Second Lieut. Herman R. Crile, 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Torrence, 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Hutchinson, 
Second Lieut. Chester P. Dorland, 
Second Lieut. Ernest D. McQueen, 
Second Lieut. Archie E. Groff. 
Second Lieut. George D. Wiltshire, 
Second Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, 
Second Lieut. Jackson B. Wood, 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Wehr, 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Scott, 
Second Lieut. Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr., 
Second Lieut. Grayson C. Woodbury, 
Second Lieut. Duncan G. McGregor, 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Heavey, 
Second Lieut. Wallace F. Safford, 
Second Lieut. Joshua A. Stansell, 
Second Lieut. Raymond E. S. Williamson, 
Second Lieut. David C. G. Schlenker, 
Second Lieut. Harry T. Wood, 
Second Lieut. Earl F. Knoob, 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Symmonds, 
Second Lieut. John R. W. Diehl, 
Second Lieut. Rudolph D. Delehanty, 
Second Lieut. William H. W. Reinburg, 
Second Lieut. Elmer H. Almquist, 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Carr, 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Bertholet, 
Second Lieut. Marion Carson, 
Second Lieut. Rossiter H. Garity, 
Second Lieut. Frank O. Jedlicka, 
Second Lieut. Leo B. Conner, 
Second Lieut. John B. Saunders, 
Second Lieut. Arthur B. Custis, 
Second Lieut. Desmond O'Keefe, 
Second Lieut. Hal M. Rose, 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Durrschmidt, 
Second Lieut. Milton W. Davis, 
Second Lieut John B. Bellinger, jr., 
Second Lieut. John R. Evans, 
Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, 
Second Lieut. Catesby ap ©. Jones, 
Second Lieut. Charles Wharton, 
Second Lieut. W. Dirk Van Ingen, 
Second Lieut. Herbert V. Scanlan, 
Second Lieut. Sigurd von Christierson, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth O. Spinning, 
Second Lieut. Curt E. Hansen, 
Second Lieut. Vincent P. Ryan, 


Second Lieut. Raymond C. Blatt, 
Second Lieut. Clinton de Witt, 
Second Lieut. Harold J. Adams, 
Second Lieut. William B. Van Auken, 
Second Lieut. Harold Kitson, 
Second Lieut. John Boles, 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Gross, 
Second Lieut. Irvine L. McAlister, 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Breene, 
Second Lieut. James I. Gibbon, 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Butler, 
Second Lieut. Don Briley, 

Second Lieut. Howard F. Long, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Lufkin, 
Second Lieut. Burton C. Andrus, 
Second Lieut. Harold E. Lewis, 
Second Lieut. Newell P. Weed, 
Second Lieut. Arthur H. Besse, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. White, 7 
Second Lieut. John R. Lindsey, 
Second Lieut. George L. Snelling, ` 
Second Lieut. Duane L. Tice, 
Second Lieut. Jason B. Hart, 
Second Lieut. Roland H. Rogers, 
Second Lieut. Fred N. Raymond, 
Second Lieut. Glenn W. Keith, 
Second Lieut. Roscoe C. B. Ellard, 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Knowlton, 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Pinney, 
Second Lieut. Garland C. Black, 
Second Lieut. George A. Delaney, 
Second Lieut. Keith F. DriscoĦ, 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Hunt, 
Second Lieut. Egbert F. Bullene, 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Stanley, 
Second Lieut. Harold E. Brailey, 
Second Lieut. Carleton Burgess, 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. Vandregrift, 
Second Lieut. Harry E. Dodge, 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Palmer, 
Second Lieut. Jay D. D. Marcellus, 
Second Lieut. Lewis D. Cooper, jr., 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Davis, 
Second Lieut. George W. Outland, 
Second Lieut, John M. Moose, jr., 
Second Lieut. Nelson R. Perry, 
Second Lieut. Innes Randolph, 
Second Lieut. Carl B. Byrd, 
Second Lieut. Thomas Brady, jr., 
Second Lieut. Gilbert X. Cheves, 
Second Lieut. Wingate Battie, 
Second Lieut. Harold B. Wharfield, X 
Second Lieut. Wade C. Gatchell, a 
Second Lieut. Henry G. White, 

Second Lieut. Norman D. Twichell, 

Second Lieut. Andrew J. Wynne, 

Second Lieut. Howard C. Wiener, 

Second Lieut. Walter F. Goodman, 

Second Lieut. Thomas M. Benson, 

Second Lieut. Edward F. Porter, 

Second Lieut. Lucian K. Truscott, jr., 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Alstend, 

Second Lieut. Arthur S. Kelley. 

Second Lieut. James H. Akerman, 

Second Lieut. Raymond T. Connell, 

Second Lieut. James N. W. McClure, 

Second Lieut. Gabriel R. Mead, 

Second Lieut. Millard G. Harnden, 

Second Lieut. David McK. Wilson, 

Second Lieut. Leonard M. Mertz, 

Second Lieut. Ernest A. Williams, ' 

Second Lieut. Daniel H. McCarthy, 

Second Lieut. Slocum Kingsbury, 

Second Lieut. George H. Millholland, 

Second Lieut. Gardiner S. Piatt, 

Second Lieut. Roy I. Phares, 

Second Lieut. Donald R. Dunkie, 

Second Lieut. Chester E. Davis, 

Second Lieut. Holmes G. Paullin, 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Kenney, 

Second Lieut, Monroe P. Smith, 

Second Lieut. John H. irving, 

Second Lieut. Evan D. Cameron, jr., 

Second Lieut. William F. McLaughlin, 

Second Lieut. Glenn S. Finley, 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
- Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
5 Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Manly F. Meador, 
Ernest F. Sexton, 
Stephen W. Davis, 
Lyun B. Conde, 
Clarence B. Werts, 
Henry R. Miller, jr, 
John H. G. Reily, 
Charles H. Unger, 
William D. Tabor, 
Horace S. King, 
Edward M. Fickett, 
James C. Van Ingen, 
Callie H. Palmer, 
Charles R. Chase; 
Thomas F. Mishou, jr. 
Robert B. Jackson, 
Christopher C. Strawn, 
Allyn R. Brownson, 
John R. Breitinger; 
Robert D. Beer, 
Alfred J. de Lorimier, 
George S. Warren, 
William O. Coleman, 
Herbert R, Sargent, 
John E. Ketchum, 
Arwed C. Baltzer, 
James W. Ewing, 
Wallace Van Cleave, 
Karl W. Curtis; 

Carl E. Rankin, 
Richard E. Tallant, 
Nelson M. Utley, 
John A. McDonald, 
Henry H. Cheshire, 
Nathan B. Reynolds, 
John Andrew Wood, 
Venable Moore, 

Guy L. Furr, 

Walter McL.. Robinson; 
John S. Peters, 
Herbert L. Earnest, 
Verne Austin, 

Willis H. Ryder, 
Alden H. Torrey, 
Morris T. Whitmore, 
Samuel Leask, jr., 
Guy E. Dillard, 

Ray T. Maddocks, 
Thomas A. Frazier, 
Victor R. Sladek, 
James W. Husted, jr., 
Richard N. Atwell, 
William Elliott, jr., 
Thomas B. Locke, 
Morris S. Daniels, jr., 
Frank S. Pope, 
Harold: G. Davis, 
Robert M. Cherry, 
Roger W. Sawyer, 
John H. Welsh, 
Edwin J. Kratzenberg, 
Robert D. Coye, 
Almet F. Jenks, Jr., 
James P. Gifford, 
Vern Hinkley, 
Charles C. Allen, jr., 
A. Herman Stump, 
John O. Lawrence, 
Charles W. Glover, 
William R. Evans, 
John K. Gailey, jr, 
Warren L. Shumaker, 
Charles R. Simmons, 
James Van V. Shufelt, 
Wiliam II. Davidson, 
Herbert A. Welch, 
Hobart R. Gay, 


Rutherford L. Hammond, 


Paul H. Alling, 

Ervin W. Harrison, jr., 
Raymond G. Clark, 
Elisha C. Wattles, 
Brooks Shumaker, 
Parker G. Tenney, 
George P. Pattison, 


Second Lieut. Mordaunt V. Turner, 
Second Lieut. Norman E. Waldron, 
Second Lieut. Herbert J. Burke, 
Second Lieut. Leo L. Gocker, 
Second Lieut. Carleton Swasey, 
Second Lieut. John H. Ransdell, 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. Godbold, 
Second Lieut. Louis G. Forney, 
Second Lieut. Hugh Brooks, 
Second Lieut. John G. White, 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. Meise, 
Second Lieut. Raymond d. Gibbs, 
Second Lieut. Leo F. Crane, 
Second Lieut. Harry C. Boden, 
Second Lieut. Robert Driscoll, 
Second Lieut. Rohland A. Isker, 
Second Lieut. James M. Graham, in, 
Second Lieut. Wallace G. Corwin, 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Maxwell, 
Second Lieut. Peter D. Larson, 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Horger, 
Second Lieut. Robert O. Wright, 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Soper, 
Second Lieut. Conrad G. Wall, 
Second Lieut. Andrew Wilson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Roger L. Branham, 
Second Lieut, Harold A. Davis, 
Second Lieut. Lioyd A. Houchin, 


| - Second Lieut. Charlie E. Hart, 


Second Lieut. Richard T. Lyons, 
Second Lieut. Hugh A. Barnhart, 
Second Lieut. James W. Jenkins, 
Second Lieut. George H. Howard, jr, 
Second Lieut. Frank Wideman; 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Crunden, 
Second Lieut. James Parker. 

Second Lieut. James T. Donald. 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Knowles, 
Second Lieut. Guy T. O. Hollyday, 
Second Lieut. Francis V. Terry. 
Second Lieut. Tolman D. Wheeler, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Dissinger, 
Second Lieut. Martin G. Charles, 
Second Lieut. Earl M. Abbott, 
Second Lieut. Harvey M. Breaks. 
Second Lieut. Williamson W. Simons, 
Second Lieut. Robert B. Kerr, 
Second Lieut. Samuel V. H. Danzig, 
Second Lieut. George F. Neilson, - 
Second Lieut. Dean A. Jones. 

Second Lieut. Hugh F. Conrey, 
Second Lieut. Callistus J. Ennis, 
Second Lieut. Venance Le May, 
Second Lieut. Edward L. Morss, 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Febiger, 
Second Lieut. David N. Sutton, 
Second Lieut. Alexander D. Mason, 
Second Lieut. William E. Duke, 
Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazard, 
Second Lieut. Paul J. King, 

Second Lieut, Harry E. Pendleton, 
Second Lieut. Thomas McP, Glasgow, 
Second Lieut. John McLean, 

Second Lieut. Fred T. Cunningham, 
Second Lieut, Benton F. Munday, 
Second Lieut. Gyles Merrill, 

Second Lieut. William C. Bowie, 
Second Lieut. Wilfred E. Willis, 
Second Lieut. John B. Seaton, 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Sweeney, 
Second Lieut. Richard S. Miesse, 
Second Lieut. James M. Adamson, jr, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Sheldrake, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth M. Harris; 
Second Lieut. Max. H. Nippel. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Stewart, 3d, 
Second Lieut. Philip S. Weadock, 
Second Lieut. Stewart F. Miller, 
Second Lieut. Joe C. Rogers, 

Second Lieut. Frank A. Allen, jr., 
Second Lieut. Matthew Griswold; 34, 
Second Lieut. Guy O. Kurtz, 

Second Lieut. Louis J. Compton, 
Second Lieut. Frederick Sanborn, 
Second Lieut. Clarence A. Lefferts, 
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Second Lieut. Nables F. Ryan, 
Second Lieut. George W. Barber, 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Weld, 
Second Lieut. Read Wipprecht, 
Second Lieut. Claire M. Daugherty, 
Second Lieut. Ceylon O. Griffin, 
Second Lieut. Edward E. Hamilton, 
Second Lieut. Erle F. Cress, 

Second Lieut. Dimetrio P. Harkins, 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Hathaway, 
Second Lieut. Bruce M. McDill, 
Second Lieut. Loren F. Parmley, 
Second Lieut. Edward Herendeen, 
Second Lieut. Floyd M. Friar, 
Second Lieut. John A. Anheier, 
Second Lieut. Grayson H. Bowers, 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Herren, 
Second Lieut. Alfred R. Teter, 
Second Lieut. Harry G. Clarke, 
Second Lieut. Alden H. Seabury, 
Second Lieut. Fred W. Koester, 
Second Lieut, Clarence A. Shannon, 
Second Lieut. Alexander B. MacNabb, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. McCall, 
Second Lieut. William N. Todd, jr., 
Second Lieut. Walton W. Cox, 
Second Lieut. Dudley Miller, 
Second Lieut. John K. Egan, 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Taber, 
Second Lieut. Earl W. Henderson, 
Second Lieut. Ross E. Larsen, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Burton, 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Bishop, 
Second Lieut. John S. McCloy, and 
Second Lieut. Samuel G. Mitchell. 


INFANTRY. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Willis E. Comfort, 
First Lieut. Leven C. Allen, 

First Lieut. Joseph Quesenberry, 
First Lieut. Robert O. Jones, 
First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess, 

First Lieut. Edward A. Allen, 
First Lieut. Curroll M. DeWitt, 
First Lieut. George L. Pepin, 
First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver, 
First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills, 
First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien, 
First Lieut. Dan D. Howe, 

First Lieut. John E. Copeland, 
First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling, 
First Lieut. John H. Humbert, 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Lancaster, 
First Lieut. David R. Kerr, 

First Lieut. Everett G. Smith, 
First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier, 
First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson, 
First Lieut. Julius A. Mood, jr., 
First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle, 
First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton, 
First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens, 
First Lieut. James S. Bailey, 
First Lieut. Henry C. Long, jr., 
First Lieut. William E. Lucas, jr., 
First Lieut. Victor Parks, 

First Lieut, Walter A. Pashkoski, 
First Lieut. Roscius H. Back, 
First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson, 
First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall, 
First Lieut. Roy L. Taylor, 

First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway, 
First Lieut. German W. Lester, 
First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger, 
First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne, 
First Lieut. Harry J. Selby, 

First Lieut. Farragut F. Hall, 
First Lieut. Orville M. Moore, 
First Lieut. Walter R. McClure, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Speer, 
First Lieut. Baldwin Williams-Foote, 
First Lieut. Edmund Wilhelm, 
First Lieut. George H. Butler, 
First Lieut. Frank C. Foley, 
First Lieut. Leonard R. Boyd, 


First Lieut. Withers A. Burress, 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Hoffmann, 
First Lieut. Harry L. Bennett, jr., 
First Lieut. Joseph J. McConville, 
First Lieut. John C. Platt, jr., 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Ward, 
First Lieut. Edward H. Nichols, 
First Lieut. Lawrence B. Glascow, 
First Lieut. Alfred D. Hayden, 
First Lieut. Melville W. F. Wallace, 
First Lieut. Paul M. Ellis, 

First Lieut. Kirk A. Metzerott, 
First Lieut. Thomas E. Mount, 
First Lieut. John P. Pryor, 
First Lieut. Jewett C. Baker, 
First Lieut. Robert B. Moore, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Jones, 
First Lieut. Edward H. Cotcher, 
First Lieut. Robert S. Miller, 
First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings, 
First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr., 
First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Royse, 
First Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, 
First Lieut. Aaron J. Becker, 
First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, 
First Lieut. James V. Ware, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Brown, 
First Lieut. James R. Manning, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Steel, 
First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter, 
First Lieut. John W. Cotton, 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace, 
First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg, 
First Lieut. Maury Mann, 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, 
First Lieut. Richard S. Jones, 
First Lieut. William C. Hanna, 
First Lieut. Leon C. Harer, 
First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott, 
First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling, 
First Lieut. John H. Jones, 

First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe, 
First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton, 
First Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy, 
First Lieut. John R. Hermann, 
First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts, 
First Lieut. James M. Palmer, 
First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, 
First Lieut. Alfred Millard, 

First Lieut. Harry H. Ambs, 

First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender, 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop, 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr., 
First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist, 
First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch, 

First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, 
First Lient. Thomas G. Bond, 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood, 
First Lieut. Willis H. Hale, 

First Lieut. Noe C. Killian, 

First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns, 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann, 
First Lieut. Henry W. Lee, 

First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulskl, 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir, 
First Lieut. William P. Scobey, 
First Lieut. William C. Moore, 
First Lieut. Albion Smith, 

First Lieut. Le Roy Lutes, 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick, 
First Lieut. Herman F. Kramer, 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers, 
First Lieut. William H. Coacher, 
First Lieut. Edward S. Johnston, 
First Lieut. John T. Henderson, 
First Lieut. Ray P. Harrison, 
First Lieut. Daniel M. Cheston, jr., 
First Lieut. Kirke B. Everson, 
First Lieut. John C. Daly, 

First Lieut. Paul E. Peabody, 
First Lieut. Albert F. Christensen, 
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First Lieut. William S. Maxwell, 
First Lieut. Ernest H. Burt, 
First Lieut. Frederick R. Baker, 
First Lieut. James D. Basey, 
First Lieut. Ray M. O'Day, 
First Lieut. Alan Pendleton, 
First Lieut. Merritt E. Olmstead, 
First Lieut. Benjamin F. Caffey, jr. 
First Lieut. Haydn P. Mayers, 
First Lieut. Rogers M. Wilson, 
First Lieut. Henry E. Mosher, 
First Lieut. Albin K. Kupfer, 
First Lieut. Augustine J. Zerbee, 
First Lieut. Frank A. Heileman, 
First Lieut. Arthur B. Hutchinson, 
First Lieut.’ Lauritz D. Simonson, 
First Lieut. Carl R. Perkins, 
First Lieut. Franklin W. Cheney, 
First Lieut. George F. Wellage, 
First Lieut. Alfred F. Biles, jr., 
Hirst Lieut. Charles T. Hearin, 
First Lieut. Hugh M. Davis, 
First Lieut. John F. Fredin, jr., 
First Lieut. James B. Wise, jr., 
First Lieut. Harry L. Kimmel, 
First Lieut. Clarence M. Culp, 
First Lieut. Robert D. Horton, 
First Lieut. Charles B. Kehoe, 
First Lieut. Philip S. Wood, 
First Lieut. Harvey C. Kearney, 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Jervey, 
First Lieut. Sturr S. Eaton, 
First Lieut. Oliver F. Holden, 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Lamoreaux, 
First Lieut. Daniel N. Murphy, 
First Lieut. Adlai C. Young, 
First Lieut. Alexander N. Stark, jr. 
First Lieut. Clinton I. McClure, 
First Lieut. Roy C. L. Graham, 
First Lieut. Lloyd B. Russell, 
First Lieut. George R. Barker, 
First Lieut. John E. Gough, 
First Lieut. Leonard A. Smith, 
First Lieut. John W. Thompson, 
First Lieut. Philip Overstreet, 
First Lieut. Lara P. Good, 
First Lieut. George A. McDonald, 
First Lieut. George M. Wright, jr. 
First Lieut. Archie A. Farmer, 
First Lieut. John T. Fisher, 
First Lieut. Edwin E. Elliott, 
First Lieut. Charles S. Ferrin, 
First Lieut. George W. Titus, 
First Lieut. John C. Adams, 
First Lieut. Robert G. Ervin, 
First Lieut. Edward L. McKee, jr., 
First Lieut. Robert W. Nix, jr., 
First Lieut. Francis E. Dougherty, 
First Lieut. Lyman L. Parks, 
‘First Lieut. John T. Murray, 
First Lieut. Warfield M. Lewis, 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Collins, 
First Lieut. James O. Green, jr., 
First Lieut. Daves Rossell, 
First Lieut. Harold M. White, 
First Lieut. Lincoln F. Daniels, 
First Lieut. Frederick A. Irving, 
First Lieut. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
First Lieut. Richard M. Wightman, 
First Lieut, Charles W. Yuill, 
First Lieut. William W. Eagles, 
First Lieut. Francis A. Markoe, 
First Lieut. John J. McEwan, 
First Lieut. John A. Stewart, 
First Lieut. George W. Sackett, 
First Lieut. Francis G. Bonham, 
First Lieut. Norman D. Cota,- 
First Lieut. Robert B. Ransom, 
First Lieut. Carleton Coulter, jr., 
First Lieut. James H. Frier. jr., 
First Lieut. Leo J. Erter, 
First Lieut. Robert D. Newton, 
First Lieut. Willis R. Slaughter, 
First Lieut. George H. Weems, 
First Lieut. Roy L. Bowlin, 


First Lieut. William C. McMahon, 
First Lieut. Francis M. Brennan,- 
First Lieut. Milton B. Halsey, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Mullins, jr., 
First Lieut. Thomas S. Sinkler, jr., 
First Lieut. George F. Wooley, jr., 
First Lieut. Sterling A. Wood, jr., 
First Lieut. William F. Redfield, 
First Lieut. Mark W. Clark, 

First Lieut. Stewart W. Hoover, 
First Lieut. David S. Rumbough, 
First Lieut. Francis J. Heraty, 
First Lieut. Donovan Swanton, 
First Lieut. Francis A. Macon, jr., 
First Lieut. Laurence B. Keiser, 
First Lieut. Homer C. Brown, 
First Lieut. Clare H. Armstrong, 
First Lieut. Harris M. Melasky, 
First Lieut, Sidney H. Young, 
First Lieut. John C. Whitcomb, 
First Lieut. Wallace J. Redner, 
First Lient. Charles D. Lewis, 
First Lieut. Edward W. Leonard, 
First Lieut. Paul H. Brown, 

First Lieut. William S. Eley, 
First Lieut. Paul W. York, 

First Lieut. Ferdinand G. von Kummer, jr, 
First Lieut. Joseph P. Sullivan, 
First Lieut. Henry H. Chapman, 
First Lieut. Asa P. Pope, 

First Lieut. Edwin H. Clark, 
First Lieut. Lewis Perrine, 

First Lieut. Clarke K. Fales, 
First Lieut. John A. Weishample, 
First Lieut. Malcolm B. Helm, 
First Lieut. Madison Pearson, 
First Lieut. John M. Boon, 

First Lieut. Roger Hilsman, 

First Lieut. Holmes E. Dager, 
First Lieut. James E. Allison, 
First Lieut. Harry E. Fisher. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Alexander, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Ravens, 
First Lieut. Charles II. Jones, 
First Lieut. Roger Williams, jr., 
First Lieut. Harry D. Hildebrand, i 
First Lieut. William Hones, jr., 
First Lieut. John J. Bethurum, 
First Lieut. John L. Cootey. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Anderson, 
First Lieut. Wiliam H. Joiner, 
First Lieut. Hugh P. Schiveley, 
First Lieut. John D. Joanidy, 
First Lieut. Gilmer M. Bell, 

First Lieut. Manley Lawton, 
First Lieut. Roy Sloan, 

First Lieut Bryce F. Martin, 
First Lieut. Harold C. Hoopes, 
First Lieut. Henley Schick, 


First Lieut. Glenn D. Hafford, 


First Lieut. Paul R. Hudson, 
First Lieut. William R. Dwyer, 
First Lieut. Hanon F, Combs, 
First Lieut. William E. Fentress, 
First Lieut. Ralph Hall, 

First Lieut. Mahlon G. Frost. 
First Lieut. Benjamin H. Hensley, 
First Lieut. Huwthorne C. Gray, 
First Lieut, Donald J. Neumüller, 
First Lieut, Orland 8. O’Neal, 
First Lieut. Otto Kramer, 

First Lieut. George D. Ramsey, 
First Lieut. Jerome Pickett, 

First Lieut. Lebbens M. Cornish, 
First Lieut. Leon F. Stevens, 

First Lieut. William S. Rumbough, 
First Lieut. George A. Murray, 
First Lieut. Joseph E. Young, 
First Lieut. Henry T. J. Weishaar, 
First Lieut. Cyrus A. Hay. 

First Lieut. Benjamin J. Holt, jr., 
First Lieut. Newton D. Hathaway, 
First Lieut. Byron W. Fuller, 
First Lieut. John E. Stulken, 

First Lieut. Herman H. Meyer, 


First Lieut. Carleton More, 

First Lieut. Edward P. Sheppard, 
First Lieut. Henry J. Matchett, 
First Lieut. John H. Strickland, 
First Lieut. Vincent S. Burton, 
First Lieut. Griffith Wight, 

First Lieut. Curtis P. Miller, 
First Lieut. William Ernst, 

First Lieut. John W. Bulger, 
First Lieut. Roy W. Voege, 

First Lieut: Taylor M. Uhler, 
First Lieut. Roy G. Gordon, 

First Lieut, Vernon L. Burge, 
First Lieut. Simon Fostiak, 

First Lieut. Edwin L. Dittmar, 
First Lieut. Crosby N. Elliott, 
First Lieut. Ernest R. Marvel, 
First Lieut. Frank M. Child, 
First Lieut. Raymond L. Price, 
First Lieut. Frederic M. Lee, 
First Lieut. Hurley E. Fuller, 
First Lieut. Larry McHale, 

First Lieut. Arthur M. O'Connor, 
First Lieut. John P. Horan, , 
First Lieut. James H. S. Wells, i 
First Lieut. Augustus B. O'Connell, 
First Lieut. Charles C. Fitzhugh, 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Me Murray, 
First Lieut. Hiram G. Fry, 

First Lieut. Paul E. Jackson, 
First Lieut. Richard W. Cooksey, 
First Lieut. Homer S. Youngs, 
First Lieut. Edwin W. Grimmer, 
First Lieut. William H. Clark, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Haskell, 
First Lieut. Lloyd D. Brown, 
First Lieut. Roy C. Hilton, 

First Lieut. Raymond E. O'Neill, 
First Lieut. Justin S. Hemenway, 
First Lieut. Willlam A. Shely, 
First Lieut. Corwin C. Smith, 
First Lieut. John U. Ayotte, 

First Lieut. Charles H. Barnwell, jr., 
First Lieut. Henry A. Schwarz, 
First Lieut. Edward G. Herlihy, 
First Lieut. Arnold J. Funk, 
First Lieut. George M. Ferris, 
First Lieut. Edwin L. MacLean, 
First Lieut. Norman Minus, 

First Lieut. Ernest N. Stanton, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. O'Malley. 
First Lieut. Newell R. Fiske, 
First Lieut. Philip B. Harrigan, 
First Lieut. John D. Hill, 

First Lieut. Frank W. Gano, 
First Lieut. John L. Pierce, 

First Lieut. Donald K. Mason, 
First Lieut. John J. Atkinson, 
First Lieut. Lowell W. Rooks, 
First Lieut. Claude J. Hayden, 
First Lieut. Samuel D. Bedinger, 
First Lieut. Alpheus E. W. Harrison, 
First Lieut. Malcolm V. Fortier, 
First Lieut. Edward C. Allworth, 
First Lieut. Roland W. Wittman, 
First Lieut. Julian R. Orton, ; 
First Lieut. Reginald N. Hamilton, 
First Lieut. John W. Nicholson, 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Young, 
First Lieut. Charles H. Lee, 

First Lieut. Ray B. Conner, 

First Lieut. James S. Moore, 
First Lieut. Franklin H. Woody, 
First Lieut. Herbert L. Landolt, 
First Lieut. Samuel W. Sowerbutts, 
First Lieut. Will Van S. Parks, 
First Lieut. Charles B. Kelly, 
First Lieut. Malcolm M. Maner, 
First Lieut. John L. McKee, 

First Lieut. Glenn L. Allen, 

First Lieut. Charles R. Jones, 
First Lieut. Willard S. Paul, 
First Lieut. Moritz A. R. Loth, 
First Lieut. Robert H. Chance, 
First Lieut. Claude W. Shelton, 
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First Lieut. Harry G. Hodgkins, jr., 
First Lieut. Vincent P. Rousseau, 
First Lieut. March H. Houser, 
First Lieut. Lamont Davis, 

First Lieut. James B. Golden, 

First Lieut. Edwin B. Banister, 
First Lieut. Wilfrid R. Higgins, 
First Lieut. Eldon P. King, 

First Lieut. Frederick S. Matthews, 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Sibold, 

First Lieut. Francis M. Lasseigne, 
First Lieut. Walter Hellmers, 4 
First Lieut. Jesse P. Green, 

First Lieut. Howard W. Turner, 
First Lieut. William A. Taber, 
First Lieut. P. Barbour Peyton, jr., - 
First Lieut. Henry G. Sebastian, 
First Lieut. Wesley C. Brigham, 
First Lieut. William M. Goldston, 
First Lieut. Cyrus H. Searcy, 

First Lieut. Theodore Kelly, 

First Lieut. Leon E. Norris, 

First Lieut. David M. Hunter, 

First Lieut. J. Harold Fleischhauer, 
First Lieut. Tasso W. Swartz, 

First Lieut. Edward W. McCaskey, Ir., 
First Lieut. Ward C. Goessling, 
First Lieut. Curley P. Duson, 

First Lieut. Richard D. Daugherity, 
First Lieut. Walter R. Graham, > 
First Lieut. Albert H. Peyton, 

First Lieut. Patrick Hòustoun, 
First Lieut. Miron J. Rockwell, 
First Lieut. Peter Wirtz, 

First Lieut. Allen W. Stradling, 
First Lieut. Robert V. Tackabury, 
First Lieut. James P. Murphy, 

First Lieut. Gustay A. M. Anderson, 
First Lieut. William E. Kepner, 
First Lieut. William C. Peters, 
First Lieut. Francis L. Hill, 

First Lieut. Charles M. Parkin, 
First Lieut. Jacob E. Bechtold, 
First Lieut. Neal C. Johnson, 

First Lieut. John E. McCarthy, 
First Lieut. Leo M. Daly, 

First Lieut. Norman P. Groff, 

First Lieut. Glenn A. Ross, 

First Lieut. Donald J. Myers, 

First Lieut. Vic K. Burriss, 

First Lieut. Francis A. Woolfley, 
First Lieut. Carl B. Schmidt, 

First Lieut. Leslie L. Connett, 

First Lieut. Owen R. Rhoads, 

First Lieut. Joe L. Ostrander, 

First Lieut. Carl E. Driggers, 

First Lieut. Carl G. Lewis, 

First Lieut. John D. Burris, 

First Lieut. Harry V. Hand, 

First Lieut. Frederick V. Edgerton, 
First Lieut. Anthony O. Adams, 
First Lieut. George A. Stockton, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Neues, 

First Lieut. George R. Brown, jr., 
First Lieut. Oscar A. Burton, 

First Lieut. Harold W. Kelty, 

First Lieut. William H. Valentine, 
First Lieut. George N. Munro, 

First Lieut. Herbert Boyer, 

First Lieut. Myron W. Sherman, 
First Lieut. Woodworth B. Allen, 
First Lieut. Robert Ferris, 

First Lieut. William E. Shaw, 

First Lieut. Lee B. Woolford, 

First Lieut. Ned Blair, 

First Lieut. Ernest A. Kinderwater, 
First Lieut. Oscar M. McDole, 
First Lieut. Jared I. Wood, 

First Lieut. Henry H. Ranson, 
First Lieut. Gordon C. Irwin, 

First Lieut. Elbridge G. Chapman, jr., 
First Lieut. Jacob H. Lawrence, 
First Lieut. Everett M. Yon, 

First Lieut. Grady H. Pendergrast, 
First Lieut. Robert E. Frye, 
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First Lieut. Cornelius F. Dineen, 
First Lieut. John C. Haynes, 
First Lieut. George L. Hopkins, 
First Lieut. George M. MacMullin, 
First Lieut. Harold K. Coulter, 
First Lieut. Hugh C. II. Jones, 
First Lieut. Otto E. Pentz, 
First Lieut. Nicholas Szilagyi, 
First Lieut. Williston L. Warren, 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Hyde, 
First Lieut. Gilbert Good, 
First Lieut. Theodore Rayburn, and 
First Lieut. Leland S. Hatfield. 

To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Roland M. Glenn, 
Second Lieut. Harry S. Robertson, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence M. Arnold, 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Knott, 
Second Lieut. Samuel OC. Neff. 
Second Lieut. Philip E. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Olaf P. Winningstad, 
Second Lieut. Raymond M. Myers, 
Second Lieuty Paul S. Russell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Mitchell, 
Second Lieut. James A. Van Sant, 
Second Lieut. William E. Stanley, 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Spruill, jr., 
Second Lieut. George A. Davis, 
Second Lieut. Laurin L. Williams, 
Second Lieut. George Van W. Pope, 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Allison, 
Second Lieut. George E. Butler, 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Clewell, 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Buermeyer, 
Second Lieut. Leo R. Moody, 
Second Lieut. William McL. Christie, 
Second Lieut. Leon D. Gibbens, 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Grubbs, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Kinloch, 
Second Lieut. Joel R. Burney, 
Second Lieut. Franklin P. Shaw, 
Second Lieut.- Winfield H. Scott, 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Davidson, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. White, 
Second Lieut. Campbell N. Jackson, 
Second Lieut. Joel A. Fite, 

Second Lieut. James A. Black, 
Second Lieut. Clarence R. Peck, 
Second Lieut. Glenn G. Hall, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Gillette, 
Second Lieut. Walace E. Hawkins, 
Second Lieut. Ralph M. McFaul, 
Second Lieut. Forrest P. Barrett, 
Second Lieut. Beal H. Siler, 

Second Lieut. Emmett G. Lenihan, 
Second Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., 
Second Lieut. Bird Little, 

Second Lieut. Evan C. Williams, 
Second Lieut. James A. O'Neill, 
Second Lieut. Coulter M. Montgomery, 
‘Second Lieut. Einar W. Chester, 
Second Lieut. James A. Griffin, 
Second Lieut. Guy C. McKinley, jr., 
Second Lieut. Gordon P. Savage, 
Second Lieut. Harold H. McClune, 
Second Lieut. Kingsley Barham, 
Second Lieut. Lester E. MacGregor, 
Second Lieut. Harold P. Gibson, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd R. Besse, 
Second Lieut. Willard J. Mason, 
Second Lieut. Percival R. Bowey, 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Elmendorf, 
Second Lieut. William N. Given, 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Sutherland, 
Second Lieut. Lance E. Gowen, 
Second Lieut. Edward P. Hayward, 
Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Parker, 
Second Lieut. Francis B. Myer, 
Second Lieut, Arthur S. Nevins, 
Second Lieut. Gustave Villaret, jr., 
Second Lieut. Horace E. Watson, 
Second Lieut. Lester A. Webb, ` 
Second Lieut. Royal C. Carpenter, 
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Second Lieut. Edwin S. Van Deusen, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut: 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 


Robert S. Boykin, 
Edward M. Ford, 
William L. Phillips, 
George A. Hunt, 
Kenneth G. Reynolds, 
Robert H. Warren, jr., 
Vyse B. Whedon, 
John Walcott, 

Philip H. Condit, 
John E. Dahlquist, 
Russell S. Fisher, 
Luther K. Brice, 

John M. Dale, 

Jack Edward Duke, jr., 
Tom S. Brand, 
Charles M. Ankcorn, 
James R. Urquhart. 
John W. Saladine, jr., 
Morrill W. Marston, 
Morrison C. Wood, 
Alymer B. Atkins, 
Robert Robinson, 
John D. Filley, jr., 
William E. Bergin, 
John O. Crose, 
Samuel R. Epperson, 
Leslie F. Tanner, 
Frederick L. Bramlette, 
Benjamin W. Venable, ` 
Myron E. Bagley, 
John L. Murphy, 
John W. Freels, 
Eugene F. Gillespie, 
George W. Setzer, jr., 
James B. Mudge, 
Allan H. Snowden, 
Earl L. R. Askam, 
Irvin L. Swanson, 
Philip D. Richmond, 
William W. Timmis, 
Gayle McFadden, 
Burt E. Skeel, 

Henry A. Brickley, 
Thomas P. Barry, jr., 
Roger Wisner, 

Merril V. Reed, 

A. Pledger Sullivan, 
Douglas O. Langstaff, 
Ralph W. Hickey, 
George K. Page, 
Thomas L. Reese, 
William B.-Yancey, 
Leo J. McCarthy, 
Griffin D. Vance, 
Joseph M. O’Grady, 
Clifford R. Wright, 
Donald McG. Marshman, 
John S. Coleman, 
Harrison B. Beavers, 
Elbridge Colby, 
Herbert D. Gibson, 
Goulding K. Wight, 
Harry S. Wilbur, 
Albert 8. Johnson, 
Clarence O. Black, 
Paul B. Robinson, 
William L. Coulter, 
Glen E. McCarthey, 
Joseph H. Hinwood, jr., 
Russell F. Walthour, jr., 
James C. De Long, 
Joseph P. Lawlor, 
Timothy A. Pedley, jr., 
Charles N. Owen, 
Charles R. Gideon, 
Archie Macl. Palmer, 
Jack B. Chadwick, 
John R. Bair, 

James S. Varnell, 
Arthur F. Dahlberg. 
Russell C. Chapman, 
Edwin T. Bowden, 
Eugene M. Frederick, 
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Second Lieut. Cassius H. Styles, 
Second Lieut. Fisher S. Harris. 
Second Lieut. Frederick J. Slnckford, 
Second Lieut. George F. Dashiell, 
Second Lieut. Ray Edison Porter, 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Barber, 
Second Lieut. Julian Erwin, 

Second Lieut. John E. Branuan, 
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Second Lieut. William E. Wiley, 
Second Lieut. Earl P. Kemp, ‘ 
Second Lieut. William E. Chickering, 
Second Lieut. Wilbur R. McReynolds, 
Second Lieut. David D. Barrett, 
Second Lieut. William W. Burke, 
Second Lieut, Arthur D. Fax. 

Second Lieut. William B. Pitts, 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


George W. Brodie, jra 
Waldren J. Cheyney, 
Edward R. Jobson, 

Albert S. Lewis. jr., 
Edward S. Couch, 
William J. Devine, 
Edward H. Carpenter, jr., 
Charles C. Brooks, 
Gordon Kaemmerling, 
Francis R. Holmes, 
William V. Rattan, 
Rosswell E. Hardy, 
Wilbur C. Herbert, 

Ross Martin, 

Alexander McC. Craighead, 
William Mason Smith, jr, 
James M. Symington, 
Herron W. Miller, 
Maurice R. Fitts, 
Marvin R. Dye, 
Emanuel R. Wilson, 
William I. Truitt, © 
Lloyd Zuppann, 

John K. Rice, 
Hammond D. Birks, 
James H. Hagan, 
Lester S. Ostrander, 
Edward T. White, 
Edward A, Whitney, 
Arthur B. Jopson, 
Charles P. Cullen, 
Frederick H. Goarini, 
Roscoe B. Ellis, 

John A. Langan, 
Jeremiah E. Murphy, 
Edward G. Perley, 
Frank M. Conroy. 
Charles S. Johnson, 
Albert R. Boomhower, 
Hugh A. Wear, 
George A. Miller, 
David Loring, jr., 
Stockbridge C. Hilton, 
James D. Everett, 
Gordon C. King, 
Jackson R. Sharman, 
Harvey C. McClary, 
Willard J. Freeman, 
Jay M. Fields, 
George A. Horkan, 
Samuel C. Thompson, 
Harry W. Caygill, 
Emery St. George, 
John L. Phillips, 
Berthoud Clifford, 
James E. Jeffres, 
Epler C. Mills. 
Harry E. Storms, 
Orlo H. Quinn, 
Ernest R. Hoftyzer, 
John W. Scott, 
Lewis A. Page, 

John M. Battle, 
John R. Sproul, 
Virgil Conkling, 
William R. Silvey, 
Alexunder O. Gorder, 
Charles E. Garbrick, 
Forrest A. Roberts, 
Alonzo F. Myers, 
Thomas E. Martin, 
Max J. Berg, ; 
Thomas J. Guilbeau, 
Hugh J. Hannigan, 
John J. Mathison, 
Milo V. Buchanan, 
Kearie L. Berry, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lient. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Thomas H. Ramsey, 
Paul D. Davis, 

Lewis B. Rock, 
Gaillard Pinckney, 
Benjamin F. O'Connor, jr, 
Fred C. Milner, 
William P. Driskell, jr., 
George K. Bowden, 
Lloyd Wallace Georgeson, 
Francis M. Darr, 
William C. Webster, 
Francis T. Ward, 
Frederick W. Wendt, 
William C. Thurman, 
Robert E. Shideter. 
Oliver W. Fannin, 
Charles F. Craig, 
Arthur L. Turner, 
Hendeson D. Emery, 
Oscar K. Wolber, 
Russell Slocum, 

Karl Eugene Henion, 
Thomas L. Creekmore, 
George O. Clark, 
William C. Stettinius, 
Russell J. Potts, 
William H. Craig, 
John R. Schwartz, 
Thaddeus C. Knight, 
Ollie W. Reed, 

Frank E. Boyd, 

Louis W. Maddox, 
Clark O. Tayntor, 
Ernest Eugene Stansbery, 
Malvern J. Nabb, 
Andrew H. Hilgartner, 
John C. Glithero, 
Eugene P. Watkins, 
Richard N. Armstrong, 
Philip J. Sexton, 

W. Fulton Magill, jr., 
Harry Curry, 

Ethan A. Shepley, = 
Otis B. Adams, 

Millard F. Staples, 
Hugh H. Drake, 
Joseph H. Kelleher, 
Benjamin R. Sleeper, 
James J. Kelley, 
Walter B. Fariss, 
Robert J. Wagoner, 
William E. Vernon, 
Felix V. Embree. ` 
William T. Makinson, 
Clarence E. Allen, jr., 
George F. Herrick, 
Joseph W. McCall. Jr., 
John R. Hunneman. 
Winfred E. Merriam. 
Laurence MacH. Tharp, 
Clive A. Wray, 

Donald P. Vail, 
Thomas B. Steel, 
Douglas B. Baker, 
Harold H. White, 
Thomas W. Butler, 
Everett Busch, 

Frank G. Busteed, 
Frank L. Scott. jr. 
John W. Heisse. i 
Douglas G. McGrath, 
Stephen C. Peabody, 
Max Bernstein. 
Herschel V. Johnson, 
William B. Clark. 
Stewart D. Hervey. 
James L. Blanding, 
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Second Lieut. Frank J. Pearson, 

Second Lieut. J. Gordon Hussey, 

Second Lieut. Lester T. Miller, 

Second Lieut. Leo Donovan, 

Second Lieut. George E. Kirk, 

Second Lieut. Frank W. Hayes, 

Second Lieut. Vincent Rochester Bartlett, 

Second Lieut. Samuel M. Bemiss, 

Second Lieut. Richard L. Holbrook, 

Second Lieut. James K. Hoyt, jr., 

Second Lieut. Julian G. Hart, 

Second Lieut. William M. Leffingwell, 

Second Lieut. John T. Sunstone, 

Second Lieut. Arthur B. McDaniel, 

Second Lieut. Harold H. Schaper, 

Second Lieut. Randall T. Kendrick, 

Second Lieut. Perey McCay Vernon, 

Second Lieut. Samuel W. Perrott, 

Second Lieut. Jay A. Richardson, 

Second Lieut. Milton Whitney, jr., 

Second Lieut. Emile J. Boyer, 

Second Lieut. Harry M. Bardin, 

Second Lieut. Joseph P. Guillet, 

Second Lieut. Leander Forrest Conley, 

Second Lieut. Paul P. Reily, 

Second Lieut. Peter J. Lloyd, 

Second Lieut. Patl S. Buchanan, 

Second Lieut. Cranston G. Williams, 

Second Lieut. Lewis B. Cox, 

Second Lieut. Theodore M. Cornell, 

Second Lieut. Launcelot M. Blackford, 

Second Lieut. Frederick W. Deck, 

Second Lieut, Fernand G. Dumont, 

Second Lieut. Stephen Y. Mann, 

Second Lieut. Joseph H. Payne, 

Second Lieut. George E. Braker, jr., 

Second Lieut. Paul V. Kellogg, 

Second Lieut. Langdon D. Wythe, 

Second Lieut. John O. Flautt, jr., 

Second Lieut. Giles F. Ewing, 

Second Lieut. Fred W. King, 

Second Lieut. Ivy W. Crawford, 

‘Second Lieut. John S. Fishback, 

Second Lieut. Robert S. Downing, 

Second Lieut. Clement A. Reed, 

Second Lieut. George M. Hancock, 

Second Lieut. Jesse B. Smith, 

Second Lieut. Selden S. Smith, 

Second Lieut. John R. Hodge, 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Walk, 

Second Lieut. Leslie E. Toole, 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. List, 

Second Lieut. James F. Johnson, jr, 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Brady, 

Second Lieut. Eubert H. Malone, 

Second Lieut. Wayne W. Schmidt, 

Second Lieut. Theodore W. Crossen, 

Second Lieut. James F. Butler, 

Second Lieut. Herbert G. Peterson, 

Second Lieut. Truman M. Martin, 

Second Lieut. Veno E. Sacre, 

Second Lieut. Warner B. Van Aken, 

Second Lieut. Richard G. Plumley, 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Davis, 

Seccnd Lieut. Cecil L. Rutledge, and 

Second Lieut. Theodore C. Gerber. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ward W. Waddell to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Stanley L. Wilson to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 

William S. Popham, jr., and 

Malcolm L. Worrell. 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade): 

William T. Davidson, 

Harold A. Badger, 

Patrick F. Kennedy, 

Canute Hansen, 

Herbert A. Sturtevant, 

Lawrence E. McGourty, 

Spey O. Claytor, 

James McK. Campbell, 

James W. Ridgway, 

Hyman Mann, 

Hubert Lehman, 
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Johu A. Walsh, 
William E. Coverlex, 
William A. Dorney, 
David L. Cohen, 
Elwood B. Faxen, 
Howard R. McCleery, 
Armin T. Fellows, 
George A. Collins, 
Frank A. Zastrow, and 
James F. MeGrath. 
Gunner Ola F. Heslar to be an ensign. 
The following mamed officers to be ensigns: 
Arthur F. Armstrong, 
Oliver A. Bowers, 
Otis E. Bennett, 
John J. Gaskin, 
Chester N. White, 
Thomas H. Murphy, 
Leo E. Schlimme, 
Bernard S. Rodey, jrs 
Thomas P. Kane, 
Alfred J. Byrholdt, 
Oliver H. Briggs, 
Frederick G. Trummer, 
Francis A. Knauss, 
Carl J. Hallberg, 
Albert T. Lang, 
Christian Christensen, 
Henry L. Bixbee, 
Alexander C. Cornell, 
William G. Gillis, 
Fred G. Peterman, 
Frank E. Norlin, 
Leslie R, Heselton, 
Lawrence J. Murphy, 
George R. Woods, and 
Robert J. Vierthaler. 
The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns: 
George H. Frederick, 
Carl Hupp, 
John L. Blomguist, 
Edwin P. Lacey, 
Charles A. Goebel, 
John McKean, 
Heinrich C. A. Deglau, 
John O. Strickland, 
Raymond J. Comstock, 
Virgil F. Wright, 
George F. Evanson, 
Walter Mower, 
Clarence C. McDow, 
Ralph M. Gerth, 
William S. Burns, 
Charles A, Strumsky, 
Joseph F. Caveney, 
William H. Tracy, 
John D. Morris, 
Charles R. Kehler, 
Elliott Kauth, 
James E. Finn, 
Arthur O. Kolstad, 
Stonewall B. Stadtler, and 
Homer F. McGee. 
The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns: 
Sydney W. Ford, 
John Harrison, jr:, 
Washington E. Bogardus, 
William T. Brown, and 
Philip McK. Zenner. 
Paymaster Ray Spear to be a pay inspector with the rank 
of commander, 
PosSTMASTERS. 
"ARIZONA, 
Leslie C. Jolly, Clarkdale. 
Mary E. Brown, Parker. 
John W. Brown, St. Johns. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Fred O. Weldon, Comanche. 
John L. Rogers, New Wilson. 
Victor A. Schiefelbusch, Sand Springs, 
Joshua W. Anderson, Talihina. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Roy E. Wilder, Spring Hope. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 25, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. * 

Rabbi Abram Simon, Ph. D., Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Deeply conscious that Thy presence consecrates every place 
where Thy name is called upon in humility and sincerity, we 
fervently invoke Thy abiding grace, our God and Father, Pro- 
foundly grateful for our noble past, we are earnestly prayerful 
for the continued prosperity of an equally worthy present. Re- 
liant on Thy everlasting arms we pray that our thoughts and 
labors for our country may be worthy of Thy acceptance, even 
as they have the approval of our conscience. We ask for in- 
sight to see our duty, for courage to carry it to a successful 
issue, for faith in the ultimate triumph of our cause, conceived 
in justice and dedicated to Thy name and the happiness of Thy 
children, Bless the dauntless loyalty of our men, the matchless 


steadfastness of our women, and the Invincible fortitude of our 


sons here and abroad. Thou art the Ally of every just cause. 
Therefore we trust in Thee and despair not. Teach us to read 
Thy will aright, to follow it bravely and honorably, and thus 
to make it our own. To Thee be all the glory, now and ever- 
more. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considering of the antiprofiteering 
bili, which was under consideration several days ago and which 
was not completed, and pending that, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say that in event a unanimous-consent agreement can be 
reached by which the bill to which I have just referred can be 
considered and made a standing order for consideration immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the railroad bill, which was pend- 
ing in the House on Saturday, that I would not insist upon the 
motion which I have just made. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in connection with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky that I have in- 
quired and find that there was a unanimous-consent order made 
a few days ago, on Friday, I believe, when the pension bills 
were to be considered, which were in order on that day, that 
the pension bill then on the calendar was to be taken up and 
considered immediately following the disposition of the railroad 
bill. which I did not know—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not know that, either. 

The SPEAKER. It will not take long to get rid of the pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I know it will not. Now, I want to make an- 
other statement. I appreciate the attitude of the gentleman 
from Kentucky and think he is yielding something that perhaps 
he has got a right to proceed with to-day. I concede the im- 
portance of his measure, but in view of the great importance of 
the pending bill and the fact that we are right in the midst of 
the amendment stage of it, I hope that unanimous consent may 
be given to the gentleman from Kentucky to call up the bill for 
consideration immediately following the disposition of the pen- 
sion bill which is to follow the disposition of the railroad bill. 
I make that unanimous request modified to the extent of the 
pension bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to beth gentlemen 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarnry] has a pref- 
erential status in the House this morning of 30 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I recall that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if I recollect aright, there is 
another agreement, and that is that the bill of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] shall follow this bill. Was not 
that agreement made? , I shall object to any tying up in the 
future 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the order made in the House granting 
precedence to the gentleman from Tennessee to consider the 
railroad bill of that character that it displaces District busi- 
ness? 

The SPEAKER. Why, the Chair tried to investigate the 
thing, and it was not done in a very scientific way. If the 
order the gentleman from Tennessee obtained had made this 
bill a continuing order, there would be no question in the mind 
of the Chair that he had undoubtedly the right of way; but he 
did not do that, but just simply made it in order to be called up. 
Now, the rules of the House fix this day as District day and by 


a vote of the House the Chair recollects it, although the Recorp 


does not seem to carry out his recollection about it, there was 
some kind of a motion about fixing this bill of the gentleman 
from Kentucky for to-day; but anyhow—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. On that point, if the Chair will indulge 
me, at that time general debate was exhausted during the con- 
sideration of the so-called District profiteering bill, and at that 
time no order had been made for the consideration of this highly 
important railroad bill, and it was naturally understood that 
the profitecring bill would be considered in order when District 
business was in order. Since then, however, the House has 
made some order to give preference to the railroad bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but the House did not 
make an order to make it a continuing order. The Chair will 
state that the whole thing ean be straightened out by agreeing 
to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee to make this 
bill of the gentleman from Kentucky in order immediately after 
the disposition of the pension bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speuker, in view of the situation now—— 

Mr.-GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my distinct recollection is I asked 
unanimous consent that the railroad-control bill be taken up 
following the deficiency appropriation bill and to be considered 
until finished, but some gentleman objected to it, and I believe 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen} said, “Get your con- 
sent first,“ and in that way the Recorp appears as it does: 
but I understand, Mr. Speaker, that if the motion to go inte the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider District business should be voted down it would be 
in order to make the motion which I will then be ready to make 
on the railroad bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Unless we are prevented by some other 
unanimous-consent order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. My recollection is the gentleman from 
Illinois was granted 30 minutes following the reading of the 
Journal. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will tell you: I have 30 minutes following 
the reading of thé Journal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, provided this railroad bill is disposed of. If 
this railroad bill is under consideration, I have my privilege 
at the conclusion of it. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, the gentleman from Minois would 
not have the right if we go into consideration ef the railroad 
bill? 

Mr. RAINEY. But if you go into consideration of this other 
bill I would. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from IIIInois [Mr. 
Raney] want his 30 minutes this morning? 

Mr. RAINEY. I have no preference as to when I have it. 

The SPEAKER. I know, but the Chair wants to recognize 
these men. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the railroad bill is taken up, I am not en- 
titled to it. But if it is not I am entitled. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jounson] will be voted on with the distinct under- 
standing that if we go into the Committee of the Whole on his 
bill the gentleman from Hilinois [Mr. Rarvey] shall have his 
80 minutes before we actually go in. > 

Mr. SIMS., Provided the House goes into the Committee of 
the Whole on District business? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
is that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9248. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, if that is for the purpose, and 
of course it is, of taking up the important matter of the railroad 
bill we ought to have a full attendance here. I move a call of 
the House. 

Mr, SIMS. That will make two roll calls instead of one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 
and evidently there is none. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will those who favor going 
into the Committee of the Whole on the profiteering bill vote 
“yea "9 


The SPEAKER. Yes. Those who favor going into the Com- 


mittee of the Whole on the profiteering bill will, when their 
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names are called. answer “ yea,” and those used will answer 


“nay.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BARKLY. 


The SPEAKER. Yes. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 60, nays 248, 


not voting 120, as follows: 
YEAS—60, 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Axwell 
Austin 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 


Biackmon 
Bland 
Borland 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burròughs 
byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler. Okla, 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cox 
Currie, Mich. 
Davidson 
Davis 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 


Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Farr 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Bell 
Booher 


Brodbeck 
Butler 


Denton Keating 
les Bing 
Dill Kitchin 
Dominick Larsen 
Fields London 
Gallivan Lonergan 
Garner McAndrews 
Garrett, Tenn. eld 
Gould 
Hamiin Miller, Minn. 
Hilliard Nolan 
Huddleston Norton 
Johnson, Ky. Oldfield 
Johnson, Wash. Park 
Kearns Raker 
NAILS —248. 
Ferris Lehibach 
Fess Lenroot 
Fisher Linthicum 
Fordnuey Littlepage 
oss Longworth 
Foster Lufkin 
Francis Lundeen 
Frear McArthur 
Freeman MeClintic 
French MeCormick 
Fuller, III. McFadden 
Fuller, Mass, McKenzie 
Gallagher cKeown 
Gandy McKinley 
Gard McLemore 
Garland fadden 
Garrett. Tex. rtin 
Gillett Mason 
Glynn Mays 
Good Meeker 
Goodwin, Ark. Merritt 
Gordon Mondell 
Graham, III. Montague 
Gray, Moore, Pa. 
Green, Iowa Moores, Ind. 
Greene. Mass. forgan 
Greene, Vt Mott 
Hadley Neely 
Hamilton, Mich, Nelson 
Hamilton, N. T. Oliver, Ala. 
zay Oliver, N. Y. 
Harrison, Va. Olney 
Haskell Osborne 
Hastings Overstreet 
Hawley Padgett 
Heaton Parker. N. J. 
Heflin Parker. N. X. 
Helm Peters 
Hielve Phelan 
Hersey lätt 
Hicks Powers 
Holland tt 
Houston Purnell 
Hull, Iowa min 
Hull, Tenn. Rainey 
Ireland Ramseyer 
Jones, Tex, Randall 
nul Rayburn 
Kahn Reavis 
Kehoe Robbins 
Kr ley. Mich. Roberts 
Kennedy, lowa Robinson 
ettner Rodenberg 
Key, Ohio Rogers 
ess, Rouse 
Kincheloe Russell 
Kinkaid Sanders, Ind. 
Knutson Sanders, La. 
La Follette Sanders. N. Y. 
Langley Sanford 
Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Len, Cal. Schall 
NOT VOTING—120. 
Dale, N. Y. Graham, Pa. 
Dale, Vt. Gray, N. J. 
Daltinger Gregg 
Darrow Griest 
Dooli Hamill 
Doolittle Harrison, Miss, 
Drane Haugen 
Drukker Hayden 
Duna Hayes 
Eagle Heintz 
Edmonds Hensley 
Fairchild, B. L. Hollingsworth 
Fairchild, G. W. Hood 
ro aa 
riyon umphreys 
Focht Husted 
Glass, Hutchinson 
Godwin, N. C. Igoe 
Goodall Jacoway 


Mr. Speake, a purtiamentary inquiry. 
Dur geutieman will state it. 

If this motion is voted down, it will be in 
order to go into the Committee of the Whole on the railroad bill? 


Walsh 
Watson. Va. 
Wheeler 
Wright 


Scott, Mich. 
Sears 


Sells 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 
Sieget 

Sims 
Slayden 
Sleinp 

Sloan 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Snook 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Steele 
Stvenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling. III. 
Stevenson 


Templeton 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 


y 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wise 


Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 


MeCulloch 


MeLauchlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


La 
Maher 


Porter Seott. Iowa Ward 
Miller, Wash. Pou Scott. Pa. Wa-on 
oon Price Scully Webb 
Morin Ravsilale Smith, C. B. Wilson In. 
Mudd Ramsey Smith. T. F. Wilson, La. 
Nicholls, S. C. Riordan „Stedman Wingo 
Nichols, Mich. Rose Sterling, Pa. Winslow 
O'’Shaunessy Rowe Sullivan Wood Ind. 
Overmyer Rowland Thompson Young. N. Dak, 
ige Rubey Van Dyke Young. Tex, 
Polk Sabath Vare Zihlman 
So the motion was rejected. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Nr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
The 
The 


Younc of Texas with Mr. Capsticr. 

Lee of Georgia with Mr. McLaucuir of Michigan, 
LESHER with Mr. Lrrrix. 

Lever with Mr. McCurtoce. 

Moon with Mr. Macre. 

Mun with Mr. Minn of Wasbington. 
Overaryer with Mr. MORIN. 

Losrck with Mr. Mopp. 

Nicuotrzs of South Carolina with Mr. PATGE. 
O'SHAUNEsSY with Mr. Nichols of Michigan, 
Lunn with Mr. PORTER. : 

Pov with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Rionnax with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Polk with Mr. Rowe. 

Price with Mr. Vane. 

RaGspare with Mr. Rose. 

Strentine with Mr. Warp. 

Stepmayn with Mr. Wirson of Illinois. 


. SanatH with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, 

. THowpson with Mr. Wason. 

. CHanrtes B. Surra with Mr. Wrnsrow. 

. Van Dyxe with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

. THomas F. Surra with Mr. Youna of North Dakota, 
. Weer with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 


SULLIVAN with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 


. Winco with Mr. Gronda W. FAIRCHILD. 
. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 


Aluox with Mr. Knaus. 


. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts, 
. BELL with Mr. DRUKKER. 


Boomer with Mr. DUNN. 


. Eac ie with Mr. Curry of California. 
. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Grrest. 


Husrpeureys with Mr. DALLINGER. 


. Campnent of Pennsylvania with Mr. EDMONDS. 
. Deane with Mr. Darrow. 

Doo with Mr. ANDERSON. < 
„Hann with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 


CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. BUTLER. 


. Greco with Mr. FocHT. 

. Doourrrre with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Coapy with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

r. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. HAUGEN. 


Broppeck with Mr. COPLEY. 

Hayven with Mr. HAYES. 

Igoe with Mr. COSTET LO. 

Carew with Mr. GOODALL. 

Grass with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 

CARLIN with Mr. Crago. 

Hoop with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Gopwtn of North Carolina with Mr. CRAMTON. 
Jacoway with Mr. HUSTED. 

Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 
Henstey With Mr. Kerey of Michigan. 

FLYNN with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Dare of New York with Mr. Date of Vermont. 

Foo with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Howard with Mr. McLavueuurn of Pennsylvania. 
result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeepe? 


will open the doors. 


Mr. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 
SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 


into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


for th 


e further consideration of House bill 9685; and. pend- 


ing that motion, I want to submit a request for unanimous con- 


sent. 
of the 


The request is that this bill shall be the continuing order 
House until disposed of, subject to Calendar Wednesday, 


conference reports, or privileged matters. 


The 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee sks unani- 


mous consent that this railroad bill shall be the continuing order 
until its conclusion, barring Calendar Wednesday, conference re- 


ports, 


and privileged matters. Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the last order was rather vague. The gentleman says, “ Except 
privileged matters.” Does he include appropriation bilis? Why 
not have this continuing order subject to conference reports and 
matters in order on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. SIMS. I will be glad to put it in that shape. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is of that pressing importance, I sub- 
mit it should be worded in that shape, - i 

Mr. SIMS. I ask that it shall be made the continuing order, 
subject to conference reports and matters in order on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. As to questions of privilege, no agreement 
that the House can make can shut out questions of personal privi- 
lege and questions of highest privilege. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘The order in regard to the alien-slacker bill 
was that it should be made the continuing order Wednesday and 
until concluded. Suppose it was not completed on Calendar 
Wednesday. Would that stop it from going on next day, under 
this order of the House? 

The SPEAKER. This is in order on next Calendar Wednes- 


day. 

Mr. BURNETT. Suppose we do not get through on Calen- 
dar Wednesday. Would this come in, and, so far as that con- 
tinuing order made last Wednesday in regard to the alien 
slacker bill is concerned, would that be superseded? If so, I 
shall object. 

The SPEAKER. This order that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stars] asks for, if it were granted, being subsequent 
to the other order, would upset the order of the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, if the gentleman would modify his 
request so that it will not interfere with the continuing order 
as to the alien slacker bill, I shall not object. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course I would not want to have it interfere 
with the other order. Of course I would make it subject to 
that order that has already been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the railroad bill be made the continuing 
order until completed, barring Calendar Wednesday and the 
space occupied by the order which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnerr] got, and matters of personal and other 
sorts of privilege. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to 
tie the House. We are constantly doing that. There is no 
reason why the gentleman should not get his bill through to-day 
and to-morrow, and if he gets it through to-morrow there will 
be no need of getting the order. 

Mr. SIMS. I can not know when we shall be able to conclude 
the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nobody can know; but we constantly get 
into trouble by tying up the House by special orders. 

Mr. SIMS. We are already tied up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I object. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I submit another unanimous- 
consent request, pending the motion. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered and concluded in Committee of the 
Whole not later than the adjournment of the House to-morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that he simply go on with his bill to-day and to-morrow. No- 
body is going to interfere with his bill being taken up to-morrow, 
if necessary. 

Mr. SIMS. I have made a unanimous-consent request which 
I considered in the interest of the position of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. SIMS. None will be accepted. 

Mr. DOWELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is demanded. The regular 
order is, Shall the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of this railroad bill? The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Garnretrr of Tennessee in the chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 9685, which the Clerk will report by title. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. pag to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 1, line 10, after the word 
“ compensation “ strike out the words “ not exceeding" and, on page 2 
lines 2 and 8, strike out the words “ equivalent as nearly as may be to d 
and insert in leu thereof the words not exceeding.” 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question. Will he yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is this the amendment that the gentleman offered 
on Saturday? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the same. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. - 

The amendment was again read, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is the first of several 
perfecting amendments «which I have heretofore given notice I 
would offer. : 

Before discussing this particular amendment I want to say a 
word that will apply to all of the perfecting amendments that 
I shal! offer. I anticipate, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman 
of the committee will take the position that inasmuch as his 
committee has not had the opportunity to consider these per- 
fecting amendments the House should disagree to all of them, 
irrespective of their merits, with the idea that when this bill 
gets into conference the conferees may then take up these propo- 
sitions and adjust them. 

Mr. Chairman, as to that, there are two considerations which 
ought to apply, and the first is that this House, if it has any 
respect for itself, ought not to permit a bill to go from this 
House where there is a clearly apparent absurdity in the bill, 
and that where an amendment is offered that is clearly designed 
to correct that absurdity and to express the very meaning that 
the committee has in mind, if it is clear that the language of 
the bill does not so express it, then instead of rejecting the 
amendment it ought to be accepted. 

We find in the Senate bill many of these errors, including the 
one now under consideration. The Senate has made exactly 
the same mistake that has been made here, and the result is 
that unless something is put in its place now both Houses will 
have identical language agreed upon, where upon consideration 
no lawyer will say that the language agreed upon expresses the 
intent of either House of Congress. And I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that while the House has a liberal rule with 
reference to the power of conferees. even though there is identi- 
cal language agreed upon in a House bill and in a Senate bill, 
the rule is different in that body over at the other end of the 
Capitol. I have had occasion, particularly on the Alaska leas- 
ing bill, to ascertain that fact. In that case we passed a sub- 
stitute bill, and we found that neither House had expressed 
the correct intent, and the conferees took the liberty of rewrit- 
ing a certain section so as to express the intent. The Senate 
sent that bill back to conference, and we had to accept in the 
Alaska leasing bill phraseology that neither House wanted. 
We ought to avoid that, so that instead of the chairman of the 
committee rejecting amendments where it is clear that amend- 
ments ought to be made, if he wants to get these things into 
conference he ought to accept the amendments, and that will 
clearly throw it into conference, where the conferees can ad- 
just it. 

Now, with reference to this particular amendment, as the 
language now reads not a man in this House will say that the 
language in this bill expresses the intent of the committee. 
What does it authorize as it now stands? It authorizes the 
President to make an agreement with the carriers to do what? 
To make an agreement to guarantee that they shall not receive 
more than a certain sum as compensation. That is what the 
agreement is. What carrier would care for an agreement of that 
kind? Of what benefit would it be to any carrier to get an agree- 
ment from the President of the United States to say, “ We will 
guarantee you, Pennsylvania Railroad, that you shall not re- 
ceive during Federal control more than $50,000,000 a year in 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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compensation for your property“? Now, of course, what the 
committee had in mind was to authorize the President to make 
an agreement with the railroads for a fixed sum, and provide 
that in making that agreement he should not go beyond a cer- 
tain maximum sum fixed by Congress; in other words, in the 
illustration I have made of the Pennsylvania road the maximum 
that we authorized him to agree upon, we will say, is $50,000,000; 
but if he can make an agreement with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for $40,000,000, we wish to leave him free to do that. But 
under the language as it stands that can not be done, and my 
amendment provides, in the first place, to strike out the words 
“not exceeding,” and authorizes the President to fix and agree 
upon a fixed sum that they shall receive. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. And then, to carry out the plain intent of 
the committee, on page 2 I provide for striking out the words 
“equivalent as nearly as may be to” and inserting “ not ex- 
ceeding the average annual income of the railroads for this 
three-year period.“ That makes it entirely plain. There ean 
then be no question about what the authority of the President 
is; that he is authorized by this language to agree with the rail- 
roads to pay them a fixed sum, but that fixed sum shall not be 
greater than the three-year average that is provided in the bill. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr, DOREMUS. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
as to his purpose in proposing to strike out the words “ equiva- 
lent, as nearly as may be”? If is my opinion that those words 
ought to remain in, and I want to get the gentleman's view of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because, when you are making merely a 
standard, a measure, to fix a maximum sum, equivalent means 
nothing, and that is all that is desired—to fix in each case a 
sum, and to lay down a rule by which that sum is to be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not the gentleman assuming, however, 
that the character of bookkeeping of every railroad is such as 
to make its annual return for three years past an accurate 
measure, whereas in point of fact that assumption is not true? 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether it is true or not, the gentleman 
must remember that with the bill as amended the return of the 
earrier does not fix the sum which the carrier is entitled to 
receive at all. It fixes merely the maximum sum. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It ought not to fix that, if the character of 
the bookkeeping is such as not to make it a proper standard; 
and so the words as nearly equivalent as may be” are used to 
give some leeway as to the bookkeeping methods of the railroads. 

Mr. DOREMUS. My idea is the same as that of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. It is notorious that certain railrond com- 
panies, in order to make a return to their stockholders, have 
skinned their lines. In other words, they have not set aside the 
proper amount for maintenance and depreciation. Now, as to 
those lines it might be the judgment of the President that a 
larger sum ought during Federal control to be set aside for 
maintenance and depreciation; and yet that would prevent the 
railroads affected from declaring the same return that they 
have formerly declared. So I think the language of the bill 
ought to be left so that, no matter whether the railroad gets its 
return in dividends to its stockholders or in the improvement 
and upkeep of the property itself, we ought to be in a position 
to say that the return is an equivalent of that which they 
formerly received. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
intention in this amendment of disturbing in any way any idea 
that the committee had in that respect; and I am perfeetly 
willing to modify my amendment by leaving in the words 
“equivalent as nearly as may be” and inserting before the 
word “equivalent” the words “not exceeding a sum” which 
will inaintain the thought and intent of the committee; and I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the second part of 
my amendment be again reported, striking out what I proposed 
and inserting after the word “ control,” in line 2, the words 
“not exceeding a sum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Lxxnoor offers a modified amendment, as follows: On page 2, 
3 25 after the word “control,” insert the words “not exceeding a 


r. LENROOT. Now, Mr. Chairman, that removes that con- 
troversy and leaves it as it was intended. I want to follow up 


with one observation and then I wiil yield. As the language 
how stands, the standard return, unless my amendment be 
adopted, is not the sum which the President is authorized to 
agree with the railroad that it shall receive, but this maximum 
sum, whereas all through the bill the standard sum is the sum 
that the President is authorized to agree upon. Of course that 
was not the intention. If the question of the standard return 
be the fixed sum, you have provided that the standard return 
shall be determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
while it was clearly the intention of the committee to give the 
President the authority. to determine that fixed sum, Congress 
only providing the maximum, 

Now, if my amendment be adopted, it will provide that the 
President is authorized to agree with the railroads to pay them 
an annual sum fixed by him as compensation, but that sum shall 
not exceed the equivalent as nearly as may be to the three-year 
average. That makes it entirely clear, and certainly carries out 
the intention of the committee, while the present language does 
not. 

Mr. SEMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state in connection with 
these proposed amendments that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in general debate gave notice that he was going to offer a num- 
ber of so-called perfecting amendments. He did not offer them 
then while he was occupying the floor in general debate, but he 
did attach them to his remarks, and they are printed in the 
Recor of the 22d. I did not know what those amendments were 
any more than the character of them as perfecting amendments. 
The next day was an exceedingly busy day, as we all know, in 
the Committee of the Whole. When the gentleman from Wis- 
consin arose and offered the amendment which he has discussed, 
I then made the request that these amendments proposed by 
him, so far as they affected section 1, should be passed over, 
with the privilege of returning to the section at any time he 
might see proper to offer them. There was objection made to 
that, and an agreement was made that we might return at any 
time to offer perfecting amendments, without limiting it to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. That was agreed to, and immedi- 
ately the point of no quorum was made, and so no further busi- 


ness was done. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that had been agreed to, I would not 
have offered it this morning. 

Mr. SIMS. It remained without being acted upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am willing to make that agreement now. 

Mr. SIMS. I stated to the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
other Members of the House, not in debate, that I wanted to go 
over those amendments, and that where an amendment was 
proper and desirable, to have no controversy about it or to oppose 
it because the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] or I had 
not proposed it, but that where it was a perfecting amendment, 
if it merely affected the verbiage, I thought it was better to 
accept them than to waste a lot of time in discussing them and 
voting for or against them. My intention at that time, as I 
expressed privately to members of the committee, was to give 
attention to the amendments set out in the Recorp on Sunday and 
eall the committee together at 11 o’clock this morning and sub- 
mit the proposed amendments to the full committee. That was 
my intention, so stated to the members of the committee and to 
Members of the House. 

But I will admit that to my surprise when I submitted a 
unanimous-consent request that the House meet at 11 o’clock 
to-day it was accepted. Judging by the way such requests have 
been met before I thought it would be disagreed to. So if I 
called the committee together it had to be at 10 o’clock. I put 
in the whole day with the best assistance I could get in analyzing 
the amendments. I have a memorandum here of that analysis. 
Some of them I have not the slightest objection to and will offer 
no argument against them. Others are material in substance, 
and I think ought to be defeated on their merits or lack of merits. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Why does not the gentleman renew his re- 
quest as to these amendments to perfect the text, passing over 
them, and going along with the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to state further that I even then would 
have called the committee together. I made several efforts to get 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]! over the telephone, 
but failed, for the purpose of asking him to communicate with 
members on his side asking them to meet here this morning, and 
I would notify the others. I was unable to get him, and that is 
the reason why the committee was not called together. 

There are amendments to section 1, and others go through 
the entire bill. Consequently, we are bound to reach them to-day, 
and as these are some of the most important amendments that 
will be offered we must consider them on their merits as they 
are reached, When we come to an amendment that I do not 
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expect to oppose there will be no time wasted. There are others, 

and even on those the members of the committee might differ. I 
wanted to do this as a courtesy to the committee and give them 
an opportunity to pass upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Here is an amendment offered in all good faith by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. Before he of- 
fered to modify it he pronounced it absolutely necessary to carry 
out the intention of the committee and the House. After making 
a very strong speech and many positive assertions, he himself 
admits that he was mistaken as to part of the amendment he 
had 3 to strike out the words “equivalent as nearly as 
may be.” . 

Mr. LENROOT. I did that because I thought by accepting 
the modification it would remove an element of controversy. 

Mr. SIMS. And that was the most important element in it. 
Now that proves that no man is infallible in his knowledge of 
these things. No man has a higher opinion of the ability of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to understand any question that 
he studies and gives thought to than I have. The head of the 
committee, so far as the period of service is concerned, another 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who has served on the committee 
longer by several years than any other member, who has had 
every opportunity to study all these amendments and has 
studied them, and I place to-day and at this minute and at 
this hour more confidence in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esco] on these amendments than I do 
in the illustrious Senator to be from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 
Now, gentlemen may anticipate that I am going to ask them 
to vote down the amendments and thrash it out in conference. 
I am not. I am going to ask them to thrash them out right 
here, and I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will admit that 
his amendments are not infallible and necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment does not 
help the bill, but gives the gentleman a lot of wreckage to float 
on, and I think it ought to be voted down. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that the best argument the gentleman 
can make? : 

Mr. SIMS. No; that was not intended to be an argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman not think it would be 
better for the gentleman to undertake to analyze the bill and 
show wherein my contention is not correct? 

Mr. SIMS. I shall withdraw any complimentary remark I 
have made about the gentleman if it is offensive. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be to much better purpose if the 
gentleman did. 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying to say that this very item, this very 
language of the bill, this amendment, in its effect, has been 
studied and gone over ad libitum by the very best authority 
that we can consult on what is the purpose of that portion of 
the section, and what is the intention to permit the President to 
include in his contract. This identical proposition and all 
that is embraced in the gentleman’s amendment was fully dis- 
cussed at length by the committee, and so far as this part of the 
bill is concerned, it is the deliberate judgment of the entire 
committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman mean to say that his 
committee discussed these questions I have been discussing and 
that it is the deliberate opinion of the committee that the lan- 
guage of the bill expresses the intention that they desire? 

Mr. SIMS. The committee—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman has made that statement. 

Mr. SIMS. The committee accepted the bill as it is reported, 
and the minority report makes no objection to any part of it, as 
no member of the committee has offered any amendment touch- 
ing this language, and that was discussed in the committee. I 
can not say it was the deliberate judgment of each member. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was this question discussed in the com- 
mittee? 5 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. Several gentlemen on the committee are 
right here by me and they tell me that it was discussed at 
length. Half a dozen of them here say so. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I offered the amendment in the committee that the gentleman 
has offered, in the very words in which the gentleman has 
offered it, and after discussing it for half an hour the committec 
agreed to the language contained in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then all I can say is, if the gentleman will 
yield, that I want to withdraw the statement I made the other 


day, that I did not think the committee was in any way to 
blame, except as being victims of misplaced confidence. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the committee not to make 
the mistake of following a gentleman who is not on the com- 
mittee, however great his ability may be, in undertaking to 
rewrite this bill after this thing has been rejected in the Sen- 
ate and in the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
Kona like to have my colleague, Mr. Esch, discuss this amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order, The time 
of the gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike- out 
the last word. I have made a very carnest effort to analyze 
this bill, after having heard the general debate and read what 
has been said in the Senate. The bill seems to drive at three 
purposes, and three only, in the main. The first is to fix the 
amount that the owners of the railroads are to get out of It, 
the next is to provide the machinery whereby that amount may 
be reached, and the third is to give the President pow®r to fix 
the rates, taking it way from the bodies that now have that 
power. So far as I am able to get out of the bill, and out of 
what is said about the bill, there is very little else in it. 

We have possession of the railroads. Passing this bill has 
absolutely nothing to do with our taking them over and operat- 
ing them. We have that power under existing law. 

I want to vote for this bill. I have studied it, in the desire 
to vote for it, but I have studied it with increasing disappoint- 
ment. The bill from my point of view isa failure. I regret that 
the Congress is not responding to this great emergency, in pass- 
ing railroad legislation of greater importance than any ever 
broached before upon this subject. It is not responding to the 
situation adequately, and in a manner worthy of its great tra- 
ditions. It seems to me that the Congress is dealing with this 
subject with a lack of courage, with a lack of definite purpose, 
with a lack of a purpose in view that is really worth while. 

We are trying to ride two horses. One is private ownership 
and the other is public ownership, and those who have had 
charge of the drafting of this bill, of making it a law, seem to 
be unwilling to choose either of these horses. They are trying 
to ride them both at the same time, and I believe that the result 
will be that the bill will prove to be a most ignominious failure. 

So far as the first section of the bill is concerned, absolutely 
the only purpose it can have is to give the railroads more 
than they are justly entitled to under the Constitution, That 
is all there is to it. Why do we have to pay them anything? 
Simply because Article V of the amendments to the Constitution 
provides that private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. We can not take the railroads with- 
out just compensation. We have no right to give more. It will 
be a violation of our duty to the American people if Congress 
shall give these railroads more than just compensation for their 
use. [Applause.] I venture to say that no one will have the 
boldness to dispute that proposition. 

The courts have construed this provision of the Constitution. 
Its meaning is certain, and known to every lawyer in this body. 
It does not take an act of Congress to apply it. The question 
is, What compensation is just? That is all there is to it, and 
the Congress 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will allow a question. 

Mr. DEWALT. I desire to ask the gentleman, if he is dis- 
satisfied with the compensation as outlined in this bill, what 
does he propose as a just compensation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I propose that these railroads shall 
not be allowed a greater return on their investment than other 
people whose property is taken by the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. - I will answer the gentleman if he will 
just give me time and will answer it in a sentence. I propose 
that the railroads shall have a reasonable income upon the 
actual value of their property at the time the Government took 
it over. That is what I propose. Now, the Constitution of the 
United States fixes that as the measure. It is the measure that 
has been fixed by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
its decisions passing upon the question of what rights these 
corporations have. The rate must not be confiscatory. That 
is the limitation that there is on the rate, and whenever we 
make it more than that, as I say, we are not responding to the 
duties of this hour. The Constitution of the United States has 
been frequently construed by the courts and the rule established 
that property may be taken if the terms of the taking do not 
violate that provision and become confiscatory, 

Now, that is the rule. How are we going to ascertain what 
is the amount that ought to be paid for this service? We have 
the authority to take the property now. We need no new law 
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for that purpose. All we have got to do is to apply the rule 
that is established by the Constitution and Supreme Court in 
its construction of that provision. 

Are the railroads going to be allowed to take more from the 
National Government than they should in the way of rates? Is 
it to be said here that the railroads are going to receive from an 
absolutely certain souree—the Government—an income greater 
than they would be entitled to if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was fixing the rate—that they are entitled to charge 
for the use of their property by private individuals only such 
return as will give them a reasonable income, yet may charge 
the Government a greater rate? If so, what is the basis for 
such difference. Are you going to give the railroads, because 
the Government is using them, more than you would if private 
citizens used them? What basis for any such idea can be 
advanced? 

We need machinery, it is true, to establish this amount that 
ought to be paid to the railroads and I am willing to vote for 
such machinery. I am willing to provide adequate machinery, 
but I am unwilling for a single moment to give the railroads 
more than that to which they are justly entitled. We know 
what justice is. The Supreme Court has laid out the rules and 
all we have got to do is to stand up to them. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I know how very popular it is in the 
minds of a great many Members of Congress, not only on this 
side of the Capitol but on the other side as well, to proclaim 
and declaim continually against railroads and corporations, I 
fully appreciate the fact, too, that it sounds very well back 
home to have gentlemen say that they are against corporations 
and railroads receiving enormous amounts of compensation 
for anything at anytime or anywhere. But that does not 
change the relation at all. The popularity of a measure or the 
unpopularity of a measure in the judgment of an honest legisla- 
tor has nothing to do with the proposition. Now, what is the 
proposition? I have heard the gentleman who has just spoken 
say that he demands justice, that he is willing to give justice 
but he will not give anything in the way of tribute. Very well, 
let it be so. Now, what is justice? These roads are taken over, 
That is an accomplished fact. Having been taken over,, they 
must be compensated. That is the law. Now, how shail they 
be compensated? The gentleman says, Take over their prop- 
erty and give them a fair income or rental on that.” Unfortu- 
nately for that proposition, gentlemen of the committee, it is 
at this time an utter impossibility. Judge Prouty, who is on 
the valuation committee of railroads, has definitely declared 
that all the railroads to-day in this country so far as he knows 
are not able, from the judgment of the valuation committee, 
assisted by the railroads themselves, to place any definite value 
upon their operating property and their valuation. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. Is the gentleman's contention that it is neces- 
gary to fix the value of this property now of these railroads? 
Has it got to be done instanter, or can it be deferred, as we 
have done with other people whose property we have taken, 
until the real value of this property can be determined? 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe, sir, that for the stability of all the 
stocks and bonds and all the property interests concerned in this 
country, so far as railroads are concerned, time is of the essenve 
of the contract. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman assert that we 
ought to stabilize these securities at a higher rate than is just 
te the people? 

Mr DEWALT. Certainly not, and I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why does the committee take the 
three-year period instead of the one-year period, as the English 
did? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DEWALT. The reason is this: If we took only the one 
year, 1917, then you would certainly pay them more than under 
this. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. England took the prewar year of 1914. 
Why should not we do the same thing? 

Mr. DEWALT. They did not take the prewar year of 1914, 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GORDON. They took 1912. 

Mr. DEWALT. They took six months of 1918 and took six 
months of 1914. 
In other words, gentlemen of the committee, it is just this: 
There are a great many who argue this question who do not 
know anything about the facts. [Applause.] 


Mr. GORDON. 
yleld? 

Mr. DEWALT. One moment. If I was to agree with all 
the premises which were laid down by the distinguished gen- 
tlemen, then I would certainly come to their conclusion; but the 
trouble is I can not agree with the premises. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not wish to get into this 
controversy any further. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not a controversy; it Is a discussion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has just said 
that they could not take a prewar year, and yet he followed 
that statement by the statement that England took six months 
in 1913 and six months in 1914, including up to July, 1914, 
and the war began in August. And, then, they did take one 
year just before the war, by his own statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. That is exactly what I said, only the gen- 
tleman did not hear it. The war broke out in 1914. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can not evade 
that. That is what he did say. 

Mr. DEWALT. This gentleman never evades anything. He 
always tries to argue from the facts as they are presented; 
and the fact is that in England they took six months of 1913 
and six months of 1914, and they averaged it; and they aver- 
aged it in this way, that if the profits of the railroads in 1914 
for the first six months were in excess of the profits of 1913, 
the last six months, they made the average. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will yield. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] has just asked you why we did not follow the Eng- 
lish plan and take a year preceding our entrance into the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for two minutes more, so that I can 
respond to this query. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOREMUS. If we had adopted that plan, would it not 
be even more favorable to the railroads than the one that is 
now incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. DEWALT. I have already said that. If we had taken last 
year—1917—that is the most prosperous year any of the railroad 
companies have known; 1915 was a lean year, bringing in some 
$683,100,000; and in 1917 over a billion dollars. The conse- 
quence was, they took a light year and a fairly prosperous year 
to determine the sum total and making the average. 

Now, as to this question of compensation according to valua- 
tion of the property, Judge Prouty, who was on the valuation 
eommittee, has declared that there are now only three railroads 
in this country that have been investigated as to their prop- 
erty valuation, and they have not yet determined the amount 
of that valuation. And, further, he says that it will take 
at least three or four years more—I think he said four, but 
he said three, I am sure. I am referring to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esca] for the correctness of my statement. 

Mr. ESCH. The valuation, as far as the field was concerned, 
would take until 1920, and it would take a year before they 
could tabulate their returns. 

Mr. DEWALT. So you see the utter impossibility of trying 
to fix the valuation upon the basis as presented by my friend 
from Alabama. 

Now, this is a clear question of how we shall compensate them 
for the use of the property that is taken. The value thereof 
is represented by the earning capacity of that property, and that 
earning capacity is not determined by the railroad companies; 
it is not determined by the President; it is determined by the 
reports submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yearly, adopted, revised, and taken by them as a verity, and 
those sums are fixed and determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after due investigation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended two minutes in order 
to answer a question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


And that is a fact. Will the gentleman 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. The value of the use for what time? 

Mr. DEWALT. The value of the use at time of taking would 
be the legal proposition. But in this instance that could not be 
a fair estimate, because if you were to follow that you would 
have to take the value of the use in 1917, and that would be 
disproportionately large. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And you fix three years? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If you have the right to fix it at 3 years 
why have you not the right to fix it for 5 years or 10 years? 

Mr. DEWALT. Because the contract is about to be entered 
into. You must hear the rights of both of the contracting par- 
ties, and must arrive at an average that will best suit the in- 
terests of not only one but both. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then, in the judgment of the committee, 
three years is such a period? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, if the gentleman was correct in his 
statement that a period of a year before the war would be 
unfair, because excessive, why did not the committee have a 
right to go back and take two years, or three years, at some 
period when the railroads of the country were not affected by 
the abnormal conditions of war abroad? 

Mr. DEWALT. In answer to that I wish the gentleman had 
had the privilege of inspecting all the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the year 1902 all the way up to 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am asking for information. 

Mr. DEWALT. He would then have come to the deter- 
mination that 1914 was a very lean year, that 1912 was what 
they called a bad year, and going along the scale from year to 
year it was determined by the committee from the inspection of 
those reports that the average was substantially the mean 
average during the entire time. 

Sg RAMSEYER. Now, why would not 1910, 1911, and 1912 
air? 

Mr. DEWALT. In other words, I have just been informed 
by oné of my colleagues on the committee who has looked ovet 
the figures that this was the lowest net return during a period 
of 18 years for a like period of three years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would that be fair to the railroads? 
GME DEWALT. As long as they have not objected I should 

nk so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee. I would like to know what objections he 
has to the amendment I have proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DE- 
WALT] may proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. As I understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it is simply a transposition of the words “ not exceeding” from 
the first page to the second page. Whether it changes the portent 
of the act I am not able to say. This, however, I will say in ail 
eandor to the gentleman that during the time of the discussion on 
this very phrasing in this first section the gentleman to my right, 
Mr. Sxxook, of Ohio, offered an amendment almost precisely 
similar in words and terms. That amendment was discussed, 
and the question came up as to whether these words should not 
be put in after the word “compensation” and before the word 
“not —“ an amount not exceeding an annual sum,” and it 
was thought that that did not improve it at all. It did not 
clarify the situation or make it any stronger. Then the words 
“from time to time” were included as an amendment, and then 
the question came up as to the line, “ equivalent as nearly as 
may be to the average annual railway operating income.” 

Now, I am going to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
I do not believe the transposition of those words “not exceed- 
ing” from the first page to the second page makes one iota of 
difference in this bill, and, so far as I am concerned, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I would vote for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Does it not change the entire character of the defini- 
tion of standard returns unless this change is made? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think it makes one bit of change. 
Otherwise I would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, we should not lose sight of 
the legal phase of this question. When you take property and 
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take title to it, you must pay the then value of it; but when you 
take property for the use of it, you must pay the usable value 
of it during the period you use it. 

Now, this bill provides that the President shall have author- 
ity to make a contract. If the contract is entered into willingly, 
the question of whether the price is too much or too little does 
not affect its legality. If we expect the President to make this 
contract, we should give the President sufficient latitude to meet 
the willing mind of the people who own the railroads, and, as 
I understand it, it has been tentatively discussed with the rail- 
roads and it is reasonably expected that the three-year period 
will be satisfactory to them. Therefore there is some hope that 
the contract entered into will be made willingly, and therefore 
legal and satisfactory. If we propose to extend the contract for 
a specified period of time, and that does not meet the wishes of 
the people who own the value, and afterwards it is shown that 
that is not a fair value, then, under the Constitution, the price 
could not be enforced. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand the railroads have 
consented to what shall be a reasonable compensation? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I say, as I understand it—and I base my 
statement on what I have read in the newspapers—the railroads 
have been offered this three-year basis, and it seems to meet their 
approval; but I do not know anything about it personally. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dorearus] a question. 
He made the statement here a moment ago touching this lan- 
guage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan give 
his attention to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘The gentleman from Michigan is 
in the Hall over there. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Michigan will pay attention just a moment, I would like to 
ask him a question to see if I correctly interpret what he said 
a moment ago with reference to this proposed amendment. The 
language in line 10, first page, as he understands it, means this: 
That the roads shall receive compensation not exceeding an 
annual sum,” which means that they shall receive each year 
not more than an amount—see the next page, line 2—* equiva- 
lent as nearly as may be to” the standard return; that is, cer- 
tain things further specified show. Now do I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Government may not want to pay 
that all in money, and that therefore the words “ not exceed- 
ing” were left in the bill to limit the amount which might be 
paid in cash to the roads? Is that it? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Either in cash or its equivalent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Either in cash or its equivalent? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That being so, the gentleman's 
idea is that the words “ not exceeding” where they are express 
the intent of the committee? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; that is correct; whether the stockhold- 
ers of the roads get their returns in dividends or whether a part 
of it goes into the maintenance of the system, the equivalent 
must be the average for the last three years. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; that is what I understood 
the gentleman to say in interpreting this, and therefore there is 
a difference in the interpretations given to this clause by the 
gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] who offered the amendment. 

Mr. DOREMUS. My offhand view is that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin as it now stands does not change 
the meaning of the section. Certainly the idea of the committee 
is that the returns to these roads, whether it be in cash or 
whether it be in something else, shall not exceed the equivalent 
of the average annual return for the last three yeara. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the words “annual sum” 
mean such payment? 

Mr. DOREMUS. The idea is to find the average annual return 
for a period of three years, and when that is ascertained, if the 
railroad company makes the contract with the President, that 
will be the return during the period of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. All time on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I hope the chairman will be willing to accept this 
amendment, in the interest of the clearness of the language. 
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Mr. SIMS, You mean the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]? 

Mr. FESS. Yes—shall receive as just compensation an an- 
nual sum not to exceed 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman that I understood 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to say just now that his amend- 
ment as now amended would change the whole character of the 
scheme of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. SIMS. What was it? 

Mr. LENROOT. It restores it. As the language now reads, 
the whole scheme of your bill is changed, but if my amendment 
is adopted it will be preserved. 

Mr. SIMS. I differ with the gentleman; but, after all, it ts 
true that the amendment, in the judgment of the committee, 
neither helps nor hurts, and therefore I do not think we ought 
to encourage amendments that do not help the proposition. Any- 
body can offer amendments of that sort, debate them, and take 
up the time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. The Chair 
understands it is all offered as one amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LENHOOT) there were—ayes 63, noes 65: 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. LEN- 
ROOT and Mr. Sts. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
84, noes 61. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words of the section. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the gentleman like to have more than flye 
minutes? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would like 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 15 minutes. He is a member of the committee who took 
no time in general debate. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the committee, asks unanimous consent that his colleague on 
the committee have 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, railways from their in- 
ception have made most important contributions to military 
operations, but these contributions have never been so prodigious 
as in the present world war. It may not be too much to affirm 
that the success of Germany's military machine is due more 
to her railway system, its complete coortlination with her 
armies, the rapid and almost perfect transportation of men and 
matériel from center to fronts, and from front to front, than 
any other single factor in her military plans. I should add 
that this system was constructed by Germany long before the 
outbreak of this war, and was perfected almost wholly for 
military purposes. 

England and France, Mr. Chairman, were not so well pre- 
pared in transportation; at least their transportation systems 
were not adapted to military strategy. Their systems were 
established for commerce and not for war; but the necessities 
of war have wrought rapid changes in their railways and they 
have now become adapted to the perfection of military or- 
ganization. À 

America’s railway system is beyond doubt the greatest and 
most efficient railway system in the world, containing some 
260,000 miles—more by many thousand miles than the entire 
mileage of England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia. But 
our railways were unadapted to efficient military organization 
and operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the American railways at the time of our decla- 
ration of war were somewhat run down. ‘The physical proper- 
ties had deteriorated; there was a great shortage of engines 
and cars, and no adequate provisions or plans for maintenance, 
replacements, renewals, terminals, and additions had been made; 
the loss of some 70,000 men to the Army, and perhaps a larger 
number to more remunerative civil employments, resulting in 
the dislocation of labor, were some of the factors that rendered 
our railways inadequate to meet the needs of war or the com- 
merce incident thereto. 

To coordinate and unify the American railways, to make neces- 
sary improvements and replacements, and to operate with greater 
unity and efficiency became the supreme duty of the hour. Per- 
ceiving this situation, the President assumed the grave responsi- 
bility of taking over the American railway systems as well as 
transportation by canals and inland waterways. He had no 
other alternative. 
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In addition to the paramount military reasons which I have 
just suggested, namely, the unification of our railways and their 
adaptation to effective military organization, was an impelling 
financial consideration. With over seventeen billions of railway 
securities, and these securities steadily and rapidly shrinking in 
value, with another great Government liberty loan confronting 
us, it became imperative to take over the railroads in order to 
stabilize the security markets of the country and prevent finan- 
cial disaster. If railroad securities were forced upon the 
markets of the country, seeking sales at high rates of interest, 
and in competition with the flotation of Government bonds. then 
it became urgently necessary to take over the railroads in order 
to prevent competition and the consequent demoralization of the 
finances of the country. The President vividly realized this 
5 for in his address to Congress of January 4, 1916, he 
said: 

One of the strong arguments for assuming the control of the railways 
at this time is the financial argument. A 

From every aspect of the problem. no alternative was left th 
President but to exercise the power granted him by the act of 
August 29, 1916, and take over the railways of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the right of the President to assume control 
of the railways for and during the war is indubitable, certainly 
for the purposes of this bill and of argument in its support. 
But what shall the President pay for the use of the railways 
so taken over? The principles controlling the answer to this 
inquiry are clear and commanding. He must pay a “ just com- 
pensation” for the use of the property so taken. Our Con- 
stitution, voicing the equities of free governments, expressly 
so declares. But neither the President nor Congress can de- 
termine what is just compensation“; such compensation must 
be either agreed upon by the President and the railways, or, 
failing agreement, it must be determined by the courts. So 
in the absence of agreement the ascertainment of “ just com- 
pensation ” is a juridical function, not a legislative or an execu- 
tive function. 

But litigation should always be avoided, if practicable, and 
such an avoidance is most important at this time, for should 
the American railways seek their compensation by resort to 
the courts the delay and uncertainly incident to this method of 
ascertainment might result in chaos and ruin. No Member of 
the Congress should knowingly invite such a result, and to 
eliminate its dangerous possibility this bill undertakes to au- 
thorize the President to make an agreement with the carriers 
as to the amount of this compensation, which if reached will 
exclude juridical action. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle is plain, but its concrete appli- 
cation is difficult. For how shall we determine the compen- 
sation which he may submit as “just compensation”? Con- 
gress may empower him to make an offer, but what shall this 
offer be? Several methods of ascertaining “just compensa- 
tion” were considered by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Should we authorize the President to offer 
compensation based upon a return on the fair value of railway 
property? This method was considered, but insuperable difi- 
culties met us upon the threshold. For what is the value of 
such properties? I answer that the evidence before the com- 
mittee of Congress shows beyond doubt that no one knows now 
and no one can know in time to deal with this question. Judge 
Prouty, the most eminent authority on this subject, the chair- 
man of the railway valuation committee of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, stated before our committee that he did 
not know this value, that his committee did not know it, that 
no one now knows it, and that no one will know it for three or 
four years to come. Notwithstanding that this eminent official 
and his committee have been investigating this great subject 
for some three years, with an expenditure of some millions of 
dollars, the proof was conclusive that no such valuation is 
determinable now or can be determined within three years. 
So, of course, the committee of which I am a member was 
forced to abandon this method of ascertaining compensation. 
Should we employ such an untrustworthy and elusive method, 
the obvious result would be to throw the American railways 
into court, with inevitable chaos at the moment when the safety 
of our Republic demanded the stability of American securities. 
No patriotic public servant could contemplate such an unspeak- 
able calamity, a calamity so desired by our enemies. 

Should we adopt a method based upon the market value of 
the stocks and bonds of the American railway systems? This 
method was considered, but here the question at once arose, 
What is this market value, and how can it be determined? 
Manifestly the market value of such securities is too fluctuating 
and varying to be adopted as a just basis or measurement of 
compensation. No fair compensation could thus be ascertained, 
and to employ such a method could only result in forcing the 
railways into the courts to obtain the remuneration provided 
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by the Constitution. Again, I may affirm that we dare not 
invite such 2 calamity. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we had to resort to another basis, to an- 
other standard, of compensation; and this basis, this standard, 
was to approximate the principle and practice employed in the 
condemnation of private property for public use. This method 
is an old and tried one, and apparently affords the best and 
most analogous precedent. This method covers the common 
equities of the problem. It is simply to pay the-owner for the 
use of his property that amount he has been heretofore getting. 
The bill adopts this- method, and we submit it te Congress and 
to the country as the most simple, expeditious, and just method 
obtainable under existing circumstances. A more accurate 
method might be devised, but a more accurate method can not 
be devised within the time that action must be taken. Time is 
almost the essence of the whole undertaking, and if we do not 
act quickly we may as well not act at all. Therefore I submit 
that if we can approximate substantial justice by this method 
we will have done our duty. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in determining a proper standard of com 
pensation we not only have to consider what the railways have 
been getting or earning, but the time within which these earn- 
ings have been obtained. Earnings is the income derived from 
operations less the expenses of operation, taxes, and one or two 
other items. But within what period shall we estimate the 
income? Shall it be for the year preceding the date of taking 
over? Manifestly this period may be unjust, because the pre- 
ceding year may be an abnormal one, the income being either 
too small or too large. Therefore the committee determined to 
take the average operating earnings for a period of three years 
ending June 30, 1917, as a basis of compensation. That is to 
say, the earnings for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 divided by 3 
would determine the compensation, not exceeding which the 
President is authorized to negotiate an agreement. ‘The Presi- 
dent need not agree upon the maximum average; he may agree 
upon a less sum, but he can not agree upon a larger amount. 
The responsibility within these limitations is squarely placed 
upon the President. 

It has been suggested, Mr. Chairman, that we should have 
taken a longer period than three years for determining the 
average annual income. I submit that the committee sub- 
stantially did this. Go back 18 years and take six three-year 
periods therefrom, and I submit that the difference in the 
percentage of income for any one of these periods is not suffi- 
cient to justify the rejection of the particular three years 
adopted by your committee, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? There is a maximum 
put upon it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is. 

Mr. FESS. But no minimum. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No minimum. 

Mr. FESS. Does the bill contemplate the betterments sug- 
gested by Mr. Hill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It does. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman allow me to say that the 
pressure of war seems to be very deleterious to-day on rolling 
Stock, and especially lecomotives. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is true; and that is one reason why 
we should expedite this legislation. 

I have not the figures at hand for the moment, but I ask 
the attention of the committee to the operating income of 38 
railway systems comprising what is called the eastern dis- 
trict—that is, the territory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio—containing more than one-fourth of the actual 
mileage of the American railways and a far larger proportion 
of traffic. The net operating income of these 38 roads for 
1915 was less than such income for the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1910, 1911. 1912, and 1913. The return on the investment for 
June 39, 1915. was 4.34 per cent, less than the return in any 
of the last 18 years, except for the year 1914. The average 
net operating income for the eastern system for the three 
years ending June 30, 1917, was $384,840.150, which in relation 
to the average investment during the three-year period gives 
n return thereon of 541 per cent, or less than the returns for 
the years 1902, 1908, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1916, and 1917. 
To put the facts in another form, for the three-year period 
ending June 30, 1902, the average per cent was 5.37; for the 
three years ending June 30, 1905, 5.51 per cent; for the three 
years ending June 30, 1908, 5.70 per cent; for the three years 
ending June 30, 1911, 547 per cent; for the three years 


ending June 30. 1914, 4.68 per cent; and for the three years. 


ending June 30, 1917, 5.41 per cent. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the rate proposed. so far as it affects the great eastern 
system of railways, can not be characterized as extravagant. 
And when we consider that the average rate of returns upon 


the property investment of all the railways of America is 5.31 
per cent, we must conclude that the earnings or compensation 
provided for in the bill does substantial justice to the roads 
and the people of America. 

I should add, Mr. Chairnian, that the proof of the annual 
returns of the railways of America is to be found in the record 
and reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. So the 
evidence of the returns is supported by record proof, ascertain- 
able by the public, and regarded as of the highest validity by 
nearly all systems of jurisprudence. 

Mr. Chairman, intimately connected with compensation is 
the income or the revenue from which that compensation is 
derived. The earnings of railways rest upon rates and fares. 
Without charges or rates for passengers and freight, there 
would be no earnings. Rates. therefore, bear a vital relation to 
the operation and income of railroads. 

The President has taken over the railroads, a step only taken 
once before in the life of the Nation. His action involves tre- 
mendous responsibility. He must control and operate the rail- 
way systems of our country. The Congress has authorized hin 
to assume this responsibility, and we must of necessity further 
authorize. him to discharge this responsibility. This responsi- 
bility can not be fully performed unless the President can con- 
trol the earnings and expenditures of the railways. ‘To con- 
trol earnings he must perforce control rates. Otherwise earnings 
and expenditures may be dislocated; the equilibrium of income 
and outgo will not be adjusted; finance and operation will not 
coordinate. 

The Senate bill in its last analysis confers upon the’ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the rate-making power, but the 
House bill confers upon the President in the last analysis the 
rate-making power. Your committee believes that the logic 
of events, the emergency which precipitated this responsibility 
upon the President, the military necessities of the hour, and the 
coordination of administration and finance, all combine to ap- 
prove of the power which is delegated to the President by the 
House bill. 

The President not only occupies a relation to railways which 
the chief executive officers of these railways have heretofore 
held, but he sustains another and higher relation, namely, that 
of trustee, that of a disinterested representative of the roads 
and of the people. 

Under existing laws the railways may initiate rates and 
shippers may indirectly bring about a revision of rates, but there 
may be serious doubt that the President can initiate rates unless 
we give him the authority provided for in the pending bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad to hear the gentleman state that 
the President has not the power to initiate a rate, but do not 
the President and his advisers claim that without this bill he 
has the power to initiate and make rates? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. By force of law, incident to the powers con- 
ferred upon the President in the act authorizing him to take 
over the railroads, it may be held that if the railroads could 
initiate rates, the President, standing in their stead, might exer- 
cise similar powers, But I think no power ef so important a 
character should rest upen deduction or argument; it should rest 
upon the specific authorization of the statute. I would rather 
Lot rely on logical processes for this power. I would rather 
give him that power directly or withhold it directly. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 
Mr. SNYDER. Incase the authority to fix rates is taken from 


ithe President in this act, who would then have the right, if this 
bill becomes a law, without other amendment, to initiate rates? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is a serious and an embarrassing 
question and one I do not think any one can answer absolutely. 
The shipper may have the right indirectly to initiate rates, as I 
have before suggested, or the board of directors or administra- 
tive officers of the roads may possess it. But if the Sweet 
amendment to the pending bill is adopted then it may be that no 
one can initiate rates. For it must be borne in mind that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can not initiate rates; this 
commission passes upon the reasonableness of rates submitted 
to it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If we are only taking over the 
roads because of military necessity and the transportation of 
our own war stuff is all that we want, why should we have any 
‘concern about commercial rates and commercial business? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. There may be occasions when it will be 
essential for the President to make rates. This bill does not 
command the President to make rates. It simply gives him this 
power, and it is a power which from the nature of the case, from 
the necessities of his office, I imagine he will only use should 
grave emergencies arise. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield. k 

Mr. MADDEN. Under what circumstances might such a con- 
dition arise ns the gentleman has just described? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Suppose the President found that a rate 
upon a given commodity was of such a character that he could 
not move or retard it with the celerity demanded by the neces- 
sities of the case? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
expedition? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It would make a great deal of difference. 
The existing rates might be such that he could not mobilize or 
retard the shipment unless he could change this rate, and change 
it immediately. It might be necessary to discourage shipments, 
and why should they not be discouraged by rates or classifica- 
tious? England has done so. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit me to 
suggest thut if the President can commandeer the physical 
properties of the roads, he can put them into operation to carry 
goods, can he not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; but we should give him the indirect 
authority resulting from rates as well as the direct authority 
resulting from control.over operations. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Regardless of rates? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Above the mere question of commandeer- 
ing, suppose there is a falling in the revenue which must be 
averted immediately or operations become impaired and default 
be made in the guaranty of compensation? Immediate action 
may be required, and delay incident to the investigation and 
deliberation of the commission will be fatal. But are we not 
conjuring up apprehensions? Do we not know that the Presi- 
dent will, from the necessities of the case, leave the rate-making 
duty to the commission; that it will continue as heretofore to 
pass upon rates; and that the President will only act in a 
supreme exigency? > 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the bill becomes a law, with the power given 
to the President, is there any possibility of a State railway com- 
mission interfering with the rates on an intrastate line? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think that the President's power would 
be paramount in that respect. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has not the commission the power? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He is speaking of intrastate as distin- 
guished from interstate rates. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but I do not think intrastate shipments 
would have anything to do with the conduct of the war. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman was asking whether the 
President could overrule the public utility commissions of the 
several States in the exercise of their existing jurisdiction over 
intrastate rates. I think under the bill, as it now stands, the 
President will have this power—a power, however, which he is 
most unlikely ever to exercise. i 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves that, 
if the President guarantees a certain remuneration to these 
roads, and the earnings do not equal the guaranty, how will the 
money be raised to meet the guaranty? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. By an ‘ncrease of rates. 

Mr. DILL. But if the money has not been raised at the end 
of the year? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then he could go irto the markets and 
borrow, and the debt thus created would have to be taken care 
of by increased income which in all human probabilities would 
have to be taken care of in turn by an increase in rates. 

Mr. Chairman, the term of duration of Federal control is 
inherently connected with compensation and rates. Compensa- 
tion for a fixed term must be different from compensation for 
an unlimited term. Congress would hardly authorize the Presi- 
dent to tender the same compensation for a brief period as for an 
indefinite period. Therefore compensation and time are correla- 
tive factors. So while less logically connected with rate making 
still not less practically connected therewith is the duration of 
control or use of the railways. For it is obvious that Congress 
would not think it wise or expendient to confer the power of 
rate making upon the President for an indefinite time, but might 
think it very necessary to confer such power for the period of 
the war. Consequently from almost every aspect of the subject 
the duration of control is an inevitable and vital consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit as incontrovertible that if the rail- 
ways are taken over by the Government for war purposes they 


But would that make any difference to the 


should be relinquished upon the conclusion of the war. The end 
having been accomplished, the peace status should be restored, 
We should not exert a war power in time of peace, for it would 
be indefensible in law and in morals. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been contended upon this floor that 
many complications will result from governmental control which 
must be readjusted at the end of the war, and therefore no 
definite period should be fixed at this time for such readjust- 
ment. But why should a definite date impair such readjust- 
ment? Is it not obvious that if a definite time be now fixed 
all contracts and engagements made between the Government 
and the railways, or between the Government and third parties 
in respect of railways, will be made and entered into with rela- 
tion to such a date, and thereby such complications will neces- 
sarily be diminished and readjustments will be facilitated?) A 
definite date inexorably provides in advance against complica- 
tions, for in the very nature of things the business world will 
adjust itself to a definite date; the business world can not adjust 
itself to an indefinite date. An uncertain time for the ending 
of control, I submit, will necessarily beget confusion, doubts, 
and complications. = 

Mr. Chairman, it has also been argued or prophesied that at 
the end of the war new and strange economie and industrial 
forces will have eome into existence. That from the weltering 
aftermath of the war colossal economic forces will spring forth, 
needing to be controlled by a government of ordered liberty. 
But if these forees are to develop, why should we not now 
undertake to provide that they shall be dealt with without preju- 
dice by a subsequent Congress, for it is obvious that this Con- 
gress will have no opportunity to deal with the subject? More- 
over, Mr. Chairman, if these new economic forces are to be 
controlled, a definite date will prepare and quicken the country 
for the consideration of this subject. 

-Therefore I submit that the provision in the pending bill for 
the termination of control within two years affer the war—a 
generously reasonable duration—is wise in that it puts the 
country and the Congress upon notice that readjustments will 
have to be made at the expiration of this period, and therefore 
a proper stimulus will be given to Congress for the preparatory 
study and consideration of the questions involved. Without 
some such notice, some such stimulus, consideration might be 
postponed under an indefinite prolongation authorized by law 
until an hour of peril had come upon the country, when time 
and conditions would forbid that investigation and thought re- 
quired for the disposition of so great a subject. 

Mr. Chairman, it was argued before the committee reporting 
this bill to the House that a definite time for the return of the 
railways to their owners would so stimulate speculation in rail-_ 


way securities that chaos would come upon the country. This 


is a strange and unfounded apprehension. It is self-evident that 
a contrary result would follow, for uncertainties and contingen- 
cies constitute the very life and essence of speculation. 

Mr. Chairman, recurring to a former thought suggested by me, 
I would urge that whatever difficulties and problems may result 
from this war, no legislation now enacted should give a tend- 
ency or an inertia to any given remedy or theory that may 
hereafter have to be considered. This is no time to place 
weights upon future Congresses. This is a period of strain and 
stress; the unnatural and the abnormal prevail. Let us await 
peace for a consideration of ownership or increased regulation of 
railways. Congress will not then be disconcerted by the hys- 
teria of wur; free from its perturbations and under normal con- 
ditions Congress can then wisely deal with all of these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not throw away our chart. We 
should not forget the consideration which moved the passage 
of the act of August, 1916, for Federal control. That consid- 
eration was one and only one, namely, to meet the exigencies and 
necessities of war. The commerce clause of the Constitution— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes— 
was wholly unrelated to the motive or purpose of the legisla- 
tive mind. To contend that the railways may be taken over 
under the war power, but held after the war under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution is a contradiction and a piece of legis- 
lative legerdemain to which I can not give my consent. 

I submit as a matter of supreme moment that Congress should 
employ no war power for peace purposes; thut it should not per- 
vert the exigencies of war to experimental peace policies in ad- 
vance of the arrival of peace. When we assert the war powers 
of the Constitution our action should rest upon those powers. 
We should not in one breath declare our action based upon war, 
and in the next that the same action is based upon commerce. 
For it should never appear to those of coming generations that 
the legislative department of the Government ever for an instant 
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considered the Constitution of our Republic a “scrap of paper.” 
[Applause.] 
It does not seem unpopular, I fear, to consider the Constitu- 


tion a negligible document. I differ from that view. I enter- 
tain with deep conviction that a country of the size of America, 
with its millions of people, with varying economic interests and 
social aspirations, can foresee the end of its career, unless its 
political institutions are defined and protected by a written 
constitution. [Applause.] 

Gladstone is reported to have said that the American Cen- 
stitution was the greatest instrument ever struck off by the 
brain and purpose of man at any one time. This is perhaps an 
exaggerated truth, for the American Constitution is really an 
evolutionary document, formulating for the time at least the 
accumulated liberties and social aspirations of a mighty people. 

The war determines our duty. The war inexorably fixes a 
date for the return of the properties of the American railways. 
We have no moral or legal right to hold this property after the 
end of the war save for a reasonable time, which is a judicial 
question, and within which the readjustments incident to re- 
linquishment may be effected. 

Let our successors deal with the questions presenting them- 
selves after the close of the war. They can then be considered 
from every angle, and the Congress ean bring to bear upon 
these conclusions its profoundest research, assembling all data, 
assessing all facts, and solving them with courage and wisdom. 
I take counsel in my faith in the institutions of my country 
rather than in the voices of the excited prophets of the un- 
known. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 
On page 2, line 7, after the word “ seventeen,“ insert the words 
“both inclusive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “seventeen,” insert the words “ both 
inclusive.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESOH. I do. 4 

Mr. WALSH. This question may have been brought out be- 
fore, but I wanted to ask the gentleman his idea as to the 
meaning of this language in parenthesis, whether that means 
they can only include income of lines that have been acquired, 
leased, or consolidated within those three years, or whether it 
simply means the incomes of the roads for those three years, 
no matter when they might have been acquired, leased, or con- 
solidated. From a reading of it it would appear that it was 
confined to the income of lines acquired, leased, or consolidated 
within that period of threa years. Now, there are a great num- 
ber of roads that were leased prior to July 1, 1914. 

Mr. ESCH. They will be taken care of under the three-year 
period, but it was because of a doubt whether the income should 
be increased by the money derived by the lines leased for that 
period of time or included, namely, within the period of six 
months. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the six months’ period. 

Mr. ESCH. I should say the three-year period, which is 
taken as the period for the standard return. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I can not quite understand why it is nec- 
essary to put those two dates in there as applying to leased lines, 

Mr. ESCH. As being a source of income to the carriers it 
should be included in the standard return. If it were not put in 
there they would be denied that amount of standard return, and 
they would be entitled to it under the principles enunciated in 
section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. But suppose a road was acquired on June 1, 
1914. Then that income could not be included. 

Mr. ESCH. Without this specification it would be included, 
and the only purpose of my amendment is to include both 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the object of the gentleman’s 
amendment, but it seems to me that the phraseology as employed 
confines the rates to include the income of leased lines to those 
lines that were leased between those two dates. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; that is the statement of it. What would be 
prior to that time would already be reflected in the operating 
income of the carriers. 

Mr. WALSH. But if you left the two dates out and left the 
words in parentheses out, would it not also be included? 

Mr. ESCH. I think it would not. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a 
question. As I caught his amendment, after the word “ seven- 
teen,” it provides for using the words both inclusive“? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. That covers a period of more than two years. 

Mr. ESCH. We fix a limit between July 1 and December 31. 
Now, ordinarily you either include the first date and exclude the 
last or exclude the first and include the last. But we want both. 


= Mr: SIMS. The word “both” means it is between the two 
ates? 

Mr. ESCH. But you include the two dates. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought the word “inclusive” was sufficient 
without the word “ both,” but I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On page 12, 
line 17, after the word “ retirements,” insert a comma, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that it has already 
been done by a previous amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 1, line 9, after the words “receive,” insert “out of the 
earnings thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BORLAND: Page 1, line 9, after the word “ re- 
ceive,” insert the words “out of the earnings th ereof,” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of calling the committee’s attention to what I un- 
derstood to be the statement of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Montraavue], not because I favor this particular plan that 
this amendment would provide. The operation of this amend- 
ment would be to provide for the payment of compensation only 
out of the earnings of the road. As the bill now stands I think 
it provides for an absolute payment of compensation according 
to the agreement between the President and the roads. 

Now, I agree with the original text of the bill, but my under- 
standing of the question asked by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Montracve], and answered by him, was that if the roads 
did not make sufficient earnings they would be compelled to 
make sufficient earnings by the adjustment of rates. I may not 
have understood the gentleman from Virginia correctly, but 
that is my recollection of his answer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, in discussing the rate-making power 
given to the President, was that if the expenses of the road 
were increased somebody should have the power to raise the 
revenue sufficiently to cover those extensions. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no question about that. But he 
said the question was asked him as to where the money was to 
come from to pay this compensation, and he said “out of the 
rates,” and if the rates were not sufficient they must be made 
sufficient. 

Now, my understanding is that the compensation the rail- 
roads are to receive is absolute and without any regard what- 
ever to the success or nonsuccess of the roads; and, believing 
that is true, I am in favor of the text of the committee bill, 
both on this point and on the point of the President having the 
power to make rates. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does it not seem like a good business policy 
to make the rate high enough so as to pay expenses? 

Mr. BORLAND. Exactly. I am in favor of the power of 
the President to initiate rates as provided in the text of this 
bill, because I believe that this compensation to the railroads is 
payable absolutely; and I further believe, in common with 
these two gentlemen who have interrogated me, that if the re- 
turns of the road are not sufficient to pay the compensation, 
and they can be made sufficient by a readjustment of the rates 
within fair lines of business, they should be made sufficient by 
a fair adjustment of the rates. 

Mr. SWITZER. Suppose whoever had control—say, the Di- 
rector General—would so divert the freight for military pur- 
poses as to decrease materially the earnings of the railroad 
system, do you think that railroad should then receive com- 
pensation because it has not earned enough money to pay the 
standard rate? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman thinks I do, he has mis- 
understood what I said before. I do not think we can escape 
the payment of the compensation. 

Mr. SWITZER. You say it should be out of the earnings of 
the road? 

Mr. BORLAND. It should be; but, as a matter of legal effect, 
it is not. 

Mr. SWITZER. But suppose the Director General diverts 
the freight from that system which would naturally come over 
it, and it has not the earning capacity that it had before, would 
he still stand sponsor? 3 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman and I are not apart on that. 
It may be that the effect of the war will be to blight certain 
industries or certain shipments from certain communities or 
the movement of freight in certain directions so as to cut 
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down. tonnage of certain railroads. That might be the effect 
gentleman from Missouri may have five minutes more. 


of the war, irrespective: of the diversion for war purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this bill there are two different 
classes of roads. One elass is those roads which have had a 
standard return. which means a‘ net income for a three-year 
period. The President could not pay more than that income for 
that period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: BORLAND, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, BARKLEY. There are other roads that the President 
has taken over which have no standard return for that period. 
because they have made no operating income. Now, if the gen- 
tlemun's amendment is adopted, the President can not make a 
contract or pay operating expenses except out of the income, 
und he would be burred from making a contract with these 
roads that have no standard’ return. 

Mr. BORLAND: I thought I made it clear that I did not 
want te change the language of the bill. There is only one 
further point I want to make. 

Mr. SIMS: The gentleman, then, does not expect to insist on 
his amendment? 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no. 


to Initiate rates, as are the reasons which have been urged by 
some gentlemen why no such power should be given. I am one 
of those who agree with the member of the committee from 
Pennsylvania [Mr: Drwarr] that the President has that power 
now by virtue of the act of last August. 

When he assumed management and contro! of the roads, I be- 
lieve he stepped’ into the shoes of the managers of those roads, 
and: he has as much power to make rates on the roads he con- 
trols as he has control of the train service of those roads; just 
exactly the same power. He steps into the shoes of the man- 
agers of the roads, and he or his subordinate official becomes 
the man who initiates the rates. The only question in doubt is 
what becomes of those rates after they are initiated? Do they 
come before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and are they 
suspended for 30 days? That is the only question involved: 

My understanding of this bill is that it gives the President 
the power to put into effect a change of rates immediately. and 
gives the Interstate Commerce: Commission the power to review 
those rates upon the complaint of any shipper. It may be an 
extension of the President's power, because now he might be 
simply in the position of the manager of the road to initiate 
rates, as the manager would, and they would be under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as now. But, as 
the President has the absolute war power to control these roads, 
what remedy would the shipper have if the President should 
put the rates firomediately into force? So, as a practical propo- 
sition, there is no difference in the legal status of the shipper. 
We might just as well in this bill give the shipper full knowl- 
edge of what his rights are going to be. I believe that the com- 
mittee, in drafting this bill, has given the shipper as full an op- 
portunity for a hearing on the fairness of rates as can: be given 
under the law. I believe that all the shipper can get any way 
is to have the right to have the findings of the President -re- 
viewed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not be- 
lieve that the shipper can get under the law an absolute suspen- 
sion of those rates, nor do I believe he can get any new remedy 
in case the rates are determined to be unfair or discriminatory. 
We must trust the President with the war power, and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate aud Foreign Commerce has very wisely, I 
think, provided for the use of the machinery of the Interstate: 
Commerce Commission to review the fairness of those rates, so 
that the shipper may have some opportunity at least to present 
his side of the case, which may not have beem presented’ to the 


Director General of the road at the time the rate was first, 


initiated. 
Mr. FOSS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr: BORLAND. Yes: 


Mr. FOSS. I want to ask the gentleman: whether or not he 
to 45 minutes? 
diffidence: in passing upon a rate fixed by the President of the | 
withdraw my amendment. 


thinks: the Interstate Commerce Commission: might have some 


United States, who is the creator, so to speak, of the men who 
occupy positions on that commission?’ 
Mr. BORLAND: I do not think so. I do not think the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, if the gentleman were a member of |: 
that commission—and in that case I feel sure he would make a 
distinguished’ member of the commission—and if I were also a 
member I do not think we would have the slightest hesitation: in 
passing upon such rates as might be fixed by the President. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 


The CHAIRMAN. 
request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I say I do not think the gentleman: from 
Minois or I would have the slightest hesitation in pronouncing. 
upon all questions: affecting the rights of the people of the 
United States, not the slightest. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, as I understand it, this commission reports 
back to the President, so that the President reviews, so to 
speak, the proceedings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BORLAND, It is purely advisory as to him. 

Mr. FOSS. That is to say, the President can initinte the 
rates, but the commission has appellate jurisdiction in a way; 
but the President is the final arbiter? 

Mr. BORLAND. Unquestionably; and I am unable to see 
how under the law it can be otherwise. If I have correctly 
read the case of Marbury against Madison, I do not think the 
President of the United States can be either mandammused. or 
enjoined. I do not see that any other remedy can be given to 
the shipper than the one we have given him. 

Mr. FOSS. But here the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that formerly fixed the rates, is practically put into a state: of 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


| * innocuous desuetude,” 
I wanted to call attention to that. 
The question is a very vital one as to the right of the President |, 


Mr. BORLAND. I do not think so. 
Mr. FOSS. The commission has not the: power to fix the 


rates. 

Mr. BORLAND. It has not the power now to fix the rates, 
but review rates. 

Mr. FOSS. It reports to the President. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it is now a valuable power and 
worthy of preserving that gives them the right to review rates, 
The shipper may show an entire difference of view regarding 
those rates, and they may be either restored or modified or 
otherwise changed as the result of a fair hearing, I think that 
is all that can be fairly given to the shipper. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREAND. Yes: 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman say that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not now the power to initiate rates? 

Mr. BORLAND: It decides on the reasonableness of those 


rates. 

Mr: MADDEN. But they can not be put in effect until the 
final judgment of the commission is given. 

Mr. BORLAND. On the question of reasonableness. 

Mr. MADDEN. On the question of rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again: expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY.. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can not enter 
into a unanimous-consent agreement about limiting the time of 
debate on this: section? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I have an 
amendment that I want to offer as a substitute for the first 


‘paragraph: of this section. I have been waiting. of course, until 
those amendments were disposed of that perfected that first 


part of the section. I have no objection, so far as I am per- 
sonally: concerned, to the limitation of the debate, but I would 
like to have that taken into consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to cut off any opportunity for 
offering amendments. but the time seems to be running on un- 
limitedly. I ask unanimous: consent, Mr. Chairman, that the 
debate: on this section and: all amendments: thereto be concluded 
in 20 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to have 10 minutes on my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BarK- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent that all debate on the section and 
all amendments thereto be concluded in 20 mniutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: I shall have to objeet to that, 


Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MADDEN.. T object. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois: oljjects. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr: Chairman, would the genttman. object 


Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman,, to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to renew my request for unanimous 
consent. and make it 45 minutes. 

The CHATRMAN: The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani» 
| mous consent that alt debate on this seetion and all amendments 
thereto be concluded in 45 minutes. Is there objection? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? ; : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say that half of the time this 
morning was consumed in general debate and not on amend- 
ments. I want to suggest to the gentleman that if he desires 
to push the bill speedily he can make a-point of order, but we 
ought to have reasonable time for amendments. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MoN- 
TAGUE] was allowed to proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think we should cut off amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no desire to limit amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object. There are a 
great many Members who would be glad to discuss the bill in 
its general phases in general debate, but they did not have the 
opportunity to do so, and it may be that they will want to dis- 
cuss the bill out of order and not the amendments that may be 
pending. I think they ought to be Heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. Does any gentleman 
desire to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: On page 3, line 1 
after the word “ carrier,” insert the words and in the Giseration 0 
the commission from such other evidence and data as may be available 
to or secured by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it will be noted that in this paragraph it is pro- 
vided that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall deter- 
mine from the books, reports, and other data of the carriers 
both the standard return and the cost of any improvements and 
extensions; and in the next sentence it provides that its certifi- 
cate as to these facts shall be conclusive. My amendment seeks 
to give the commission the discretion, either to confine itself to 
the character of data or evidence already mentioned in the bill, 
or to go outside and to take into consideration other evidence or 
data which it may be able to secure. Now, it does seem to me 
that it is rather giving too much weight to the evidence which 
the carriers may submit, to confine the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to that evidence, and then to make a finding based 
on that evidence absolutely conclusive. My amendment will 
only give the commission the discretion which I think it ought 
to possess, to ascertain the truth wherever it may find it, 
whether from the books or records of the carriers themselves, 
or from the books and records of other carriers with whom they 
may have had dealings, or from the books and records of trust 
companies and financial institutions with which the carriers 
may have had business connections, and which may be able to 
throw some light upon the financial operations of the railway 
companies mentioned, I believe this amendment ought to be 
adopted in all fairness to the shipping public, because unless it 
is adopted, and if the language in the bill is retained it will 
absolutely tie the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and say to it that in trying the case they shall be confined to the 
evidence offered by the plaintiff, and shall in the good old 
justice-of-the-peace way enter up judgment for the plaintiff. 

Mr. ESCH. Would it satisfy the objection the gentleman has 
raised to strike out from the bill the words “and from reports, 
books, and other pertinent data of such carriers,” leaving the 
commission the whole field of inquiry? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely. 

Mr. ESCH. So that would make the gentleman’s amendment 
unnecessary. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will confine his amendment to 
that, there will be no objection to it. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman can ask to modify his amendment, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment and to offer the following instead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 2, line 24, to 
page 8, line 1, strike out the words “from the reports, books, and other 
pertinent data of such carrier.” } 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. At this time I want to discuss briefly 
the proposition referred to by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 


MontacveE] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] to 
the effect that the Interstate Commerce Commission is a crea- 
ture of the President, and that therefore in the existing emer- 
gency it should be shorn of its power to be the final arbiter of 
the rates. I think that there can be but little question as to 
the wisdom of the step which the President took on December 
28 when he issued his proclamation taking over the railroads, 
and I think that there are but few, very few, in this country 
who are not in entire sympathy with what has been done in 
this respect and are willing to cooperate in every possible way 
toward making the operation of these railroads by the President 
a success and an agency for promoting greater efficiency in the 
prosecution of the war; but the inquiry at once arises, Is it 
necessary to discard the machinery of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has hitherto exercised its jurisdiction under 
the laws enacted by Congress, in order that this successful opera- 
tion shall be obtained? ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bortanp] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] 
advanced the novel proposition that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the creature of the President, and that therefore 
to permit it to be the judge as to rates would be making the 
creature greater than the creator. Gentlemen, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not the creature of the President. It 
is an independent body, created by an act of Congress of the 
United States. Its members are appointed, it is true, by the 
President, just as he appoints the members of the Supreme 
Court. But would any Member of this House have the temerity 
to say that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ought to be 
taken away, even in time of war, because, forsooth, it has the 
power to interpret the laws and the Constitution of the United 
States and to which interpretation the President of the United 
States, Members of Congress, and all other public officials and 
private citizens must conform their actions? Now, I am in favor 
of that provision of the bill which gives the President the power 
to initiate rates, but I believe that the final arbiter of the rea- 
sonableness and justice of those rates should be the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. REAVIS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. No one who understands the tremendous 
amount of labor now devolving upon the President would expect 
him to fix rates. 

Mr. BLACK. No one would expect him to do it. I take it 
that in the midst of his large and expanding duties it would be 
impossible for him to go into the intricate study of railway 
fares and rates. 

Mr. REAVIS. He would have to do it through some com- 
mission. 

Mr. BLACK. He would; and who is better qualified to 
deal with rate matters than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which by reason of its long experience possesses a better 
knowledge of these intricate matters of freight rates than 
any other body in this country? It is learned in the compli- 
cated and complex matters inseparably connected with trans- 
portation problems as is probably no other body of men in the 
country. j 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield for another question 
in line with his argument? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS, The foundation of these rates must be reason- 
ableness. Who has had experience as to the reasonableness of 
rates to compare with the experience of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. BLACK. No one that I know of, and I think that it 
should continue to exercise its authority over fares and rates, 
under legal authority and restraints which are already a part 
of the law of the land. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman said he was in favor of the Presi- 
dent initiating rates, as I understood him? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. z 

Mr. SIMS. But would the gentleman have the rates initiated 
go into effect immediately? 

Mr. BLACK. I myself will propose an amendment, if it is 
not proposed by some member of the committee, that will leave 
the law with respect to initiating rates substantially as it now 
is, except that I would give the President the right to initiate 
rates without giving the notice now provided by law, but leave 
that matter to the discretion of the President. Then I would allow. 
the shipper to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
if he wishes to do so, and let that body finally determine 
whether or not such rates, fares, charges, classifications, and so 
forth, are just, fair, and reasonable. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman, then, wants to put the President 
exactly in the attitude that the railroads were before the war 
with reference to the initiation of rates? 
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Mr. BLACK. The genileman substantially states my position, 
but not exactly so. 

Mr. SIMS. That he may initiate in the sense of merely pro- 
posing an increase? “ 

Mr. BLACK, He may initiate rates and put them into effect 
under the provisions of the pending bill, and I favor that; and 
what I want to do is to give the same right of appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as is now provided by law. 

Mr. SIMS. The law does not provide now for putting a rate 
into effect. 

Mr. BLACK. It does upon 30 days’ notice, or such notice as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may prescribe. 

Mr. SIMS. The Interstate Commerce Commission must ap- 
prove now before they permit it to be filed. 

Mr. BLACK, The gentleman states the law correctly, as 
applied to carriers, if my memory serves me right, but I favor 
the provision that you have in the bill which we are now con- 
sidering, giving the President the right to initiate fares and 
rates. which is undoubtedly some modification over the present 
law; but while I am in favor of that provision, so as to give 
the President the power of quick action, still I also want to 
preserve the right to the shipper to appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and leave that commission with full 
power to be the final arbiter as to the justness and fairness of 
rates, and power to suspend them if they are found to be not 
just and reasonable. 

Mr. SIMS. One of the largest shippers would be the Govern- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is not the idea of the gentleman from 
Texas along the line of the amendment that I proposed in the 
committee and presented here, that the President should be 
given the power to initiate the rate and that it shall go into 
effect in 30 days unless complaint is filed? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; but I would go further than that and 
allow these rates to go into immediate effect, but allow the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend them if they were 
found to be unjust and unreasonable. Now, we all know that 
in the operation of the transportation companies the President 
can not act very generally by ‘personal direction, but that it 
will be done largely by the Director General, and it is very 
apparent that even he, with his many pressing duties con- 
nected with the Treasury Department and the direction of the 
great financial operations of the war, will be forced to delegate 
his authority to subordinates; and therefore it seems.to me 
that the reasonable and logical thing to do is to make the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the final judge in these mat- 
ters, for the very simple reason that it is the most efficient 
and the most effective body in this country to deal with such 
matters, and it is not reasonable to suppose that any other 
hody appointed by the President or the Director General would 
be more competent to deal with the problem. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman think that 
the shipper ought to be required to pay more than a fair and 
just rate in order to make up the deficit which might be caused 
by the necessities of war? 

Mr. BLACK, He should not; it ought to be levied by gen- 
eral taxation if there should happen to be any deficit. I hope, 
of course, that there will be none. Now, why should we want to 
destroy the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
lodge these unnecessary powers in the hands of the President? 
Is it merely for the sake of granting autocratic powers to the 
President? Surely not. I have never understood that the 
President wants Congress to grant him any powers which he 
does not need in the prosecution of the war, and surely no one 
can contend that the power to be the final judge of rates is a 
war power. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
provision inserted in the bill that prohibits everybody, the Presi- 
dent included, from imposing any more than a just and reason- 
able rate. 

Mr. BLACK. That is true; but who is to determine it? Why 
not a judicial body like the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
It is not an administrative body. It is more in the nature of a 
judicial body, with power to adjust equities between the shipper 
and the carrier. It does not operate the railroads, It does not 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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initiate rates. It irons out the differences which are bound to 
arise in the operation of the roads whether that operation shall 
be by the railroads or by a Director General appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. SNOOK. Did I understand the gentleman to say that if 
it should become necessary during the period of Government con- 
trol of the railroads to raise the rates, or a rate, that he favors 
taxation of the people to pay it? 

Mr. BLACK. I say that if a deficit should arise in the opera- 
tion of the railroads, due to war necessities, that the shipper 
should not be penalized thereby to the point where he would 
have to pay an unjust and an unfair rate; that he ought to have 
some tribunal to appeal to, to decide as to the justness and rea- 
sonableness of rates, 

Mr. SNOOK. I understood the gentleman to say, in answer 
to his colleague from Texas, that if it was necessary to raise the 
rate he fayored the raising of that higher rate by taxation. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman understood me that way, he 
understood me erroneously. What I said was that rather than 
that the shipper should at any time be required to pay an unjust, 
unreasonable, and confiscatory rate, taxes ought to be levied in 
the usual way rather than to penalize him. 

I think that is a sound proposition and that most of us agree 
on that, at least. I hope that at the proper place in the bill 
that an amendment will be adopted preserving the ordinary and 
usual jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will be recog- 
nized in opposition to the motion of the gentleman from Texas, 
and then all debate will be closed. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is not the creature of the President. It is an inde- 
pendent department of the Government. It is so held to be an 
independent department. It is not subject to the orders of the 
President and ought not to be subject to his orders. Under the 
present law regulating rates the carrier is allowed to suggest a 
rate, and he files that rate with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He can not file the rate at all-until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission says so within the period of 30 days. It is 
within the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend the rate after it is filed for another period, and it is 
finally within the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to say what the rate shall be. 

Now, I submit that if the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not to be allowed to carry out the functions for which it was 
organized it ought not to be kept as a burden upon the taxpayers 
of the country. It is costing a good many million dollars every 
year to maintain the Interstate Commerce Commission. By long 
years of training it has acquired experience in rate making. 
Who will say that the President of the United States has had 
any such experience as will qualify him to make rates, and why 
should he be permitted to make the rates? Why should the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be compelled by any legislation that 
we may enact to simply review the rate made by the President 
of the United States and submit the result of their view to him 
for his action? The mere fact that we have turned over to the 
President of the United States the power to operate the railronds, 
for the period of the war, as a war measure, does not justify the 
granting of further power of making rates. One of the functions 
of operating this railroad is a war function and the other func- 
tion proposed in this legislation is a commercial activity. No- 
body will suffer if the President is put in the place of the railrond 
companies and is authorized in that capacity to suggest rates to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is authorized, as they now are, to say whether 
those rates are reasonable and just. ‘The President, simply be- 
cause he happens to be President, ought not to be given unlimited 
powers to make rates. He might decide to raise the rates out of 
all reason, and yet these rates might be considered as reasonable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because they would 
not waut to have their opinion conflict with his, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a moment; but even the suggestion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after review would not 
be binding upon the President, and so whether he made a 
reasonable or an unreasonable rate would make no difference. 
I yield now. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman: Under the old law, up until the time we took over the 
regulation of the railroads, the question of rate making was n 
question between the railroads and the people, and then we 
said that neither the railroads nor the people should have the 
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right arbitrarily to decide, and we instituted the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as n board for that purpose. ‘The ques- 
tion of rate making is now one between the people and the 
Government, and yet it is said here that one of the parties to 
that relationship, the Government itself, the President of the 
United States, is to have the right to make the rates. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I do not think it ought to be so, be- 
cause the President in the performance of his function as the 
operator of the railroads is representing the individual owners 
of the railroads, though he may be speaking for the Govern- 
ment, and he should not be permitted to arbitrarily fix a rate 
without the right of review and decision from some other body, 
and that body should be the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All time has expired on this amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a statement for 
the benefit of the committee. The question of rate making or 
the power of rate making will be reached in this bill at the 
proper place. Of course, there is going to be time for liberal 
debate when it is reached, and from now on I shall object to 
discussing the rate- making question under an amendment that 
does not apply to it at all. I understand when the question is 
reached that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. EscH] is 
going to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. It will be offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Sweer]. 

Mr. SIMS. At all events, it will be offered when we reach 
that part of the bill, and I shall object to further discussion 
of the question of rate making. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes: 

Mr. MADDEN. Members of the gentleman's own committee 
were discussing this question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the other Members who were not famil- 
iar with the practice of the committee and its members had 
a right to believe that it was in order, so long as the committee 
itself inaugurated the practice. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask. to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: S 

Mr. nausxrzn moves to amend section 1 by adding the following 
paragraph 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, section 1 has been already 
amended by an amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch. I suppose this amendment ought to come 
in nt the end of that amendment which has been already 
adopted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I hope it will come in at some place. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment as n new paragraph; and at what point of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I place it at the end of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr]. 

Mr. ESCH. At the bottom of page 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is to come in at the end of the section? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Very well. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ramsryen moves to amend section 1 by adding the following 
paragraph at the end of the section: 

“Provided, That in no case shall the net income (that is, the sum 
remaining after deducting for operation, maintenance, taxes, 
charges, and interest in funded and unfunded debts, and all other items 
of expense according to the system of accounting established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) of such carrier exceed 6 per cent 
on the par value of the capital stock (eliminating duplications) out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1917.“ 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Mr. Chairman, a year ago when our en- 
trance into this war seemed inevitable, and for the first few 
months after war was formally declared, much was said by men 
in and out of public office about this being a war without profi- 
teering; that no one should make money out of war; that all 
must sacrifice. Most of the people are now sacrificing, most of 
the people are bearing greater. burdens, and most of the people 
are receiving no special legislative favors from this body. 

Nearly 10 months ago I made a speech on the floor of this 
House in which I took occasion to say: 
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war to a successful and just termination we must not overlook those 
problems that touch every man, woman, and child in the land and the 
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just and oquitable solution ot which will vitally affect our national con- 
cord and unity. If the laws that we shall pass here will permit some 
to amass vast wealth out of this war and cast the burdens and sacri- 
fices upon the shoulders of the masses of our population it will require 
no prophet to teil you that that will tend to discord and dissension. 
What I am contending for in these times is laws so just and 
equitable that no class of our citizens will have occasion to feel that 
they are not getting a fair and square deal and for a forei licy 
worthy of our traditions and of our boasted leadership among the Peas 
racies of the world. 

These principles have guided me and shall continue to guide 
me during the remainder of my service in this body. With these 
principles in mind, let us examine the bill before the House. 

The bill is not a proposition to take over the railroads. The 
railroads have been taken over by the President under provisions 
of the act of August 16, 1916. The roads are now in the posses- 
sion of and under the control of the Government and they will 
remain in the possession of and under the control of the Govern- 
ment during the war, whether this bill becomes law or not. 
I voted for the law of August 16, 1916, and I approve the Presi- 
dent’s action in taking over the railronds. I know of no one in 
Congress who either opposed the law that gave the President 
power to take over the railroads in such an emergency as this 
or who is now opposed to the Federal Government operating the 
roads during the present emergency. 

In view of what I have said it is evident that Members of 
Congress can freely express their views in opposition to provi- 
sions of the bill or the bill itself without fear of being understood 
as opposing the action of the President in taking over and op- 
erating the railroads. Whether the sections of the bill relative 
to the compensation of the owners of the railroad stock or the 
powers to be granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the time limit when the railroads shall revert back. to their 
owners become law or are amended to conform to views held by 
gentlemen like myself, the Federal Government under the direc- 
tion of the President will continue to operate the roads during 
the war and for a considerable period thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, with that preliminary statement I wish to state 
for the information of the committee that the amendment just 
offered is in identical language to one offered in the Senate on 
last Friday. To my way of thinking the compensation. allowed 
the owners of railroad stock in section 1 of the bill is indefensible 
and preposterous. That is especially true in view of the fact 
that the people freely give the Government the use of their 
money at 4 per cent and will continue to do so as long as the 
Government has need for it. Organized wealth should be re- 
quired to sacrifice as well as the people during this war. Under 
the circumstances, together with all the other guaranties of this 
bill to railroads, the adoption of this amendment would not only 
be just compensation to owners of railroad stocks, but it would 
be liberal compensation as well. 

This morning the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT] 
undertook to defend this seetion by invoking a rule of law that 
the compensation to which the railroads are entitled is the Value 
of the use of the railroad property at the time of taking over. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for n 
moment? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will ask the gentleman to be brief, be- 
cause I have only a few minutes, 

Mr. DEWALT. The legal statement that I tried to make was 
this: That the measure of damages for taking property is to be 
estimated upon the value of the property at the time of the 
taking. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That would be December 28, 1917. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes: but that is the actual taking of the 
property. When you take only the use of the property then a 
different rule would apply.. You must estimate what the use is 
worth. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And when. 

Mr. DEWALT. Not at the time, because if you did you might 
possibly get an overestimate or an underestimate because the 
value of the use of the property would differ at different times. 
It might be $10,000,000 one year and $5,000,000 another year. 
Therefore you must strike an average and determine what that 
is worth. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am very glad the gentleman has made 
that statement, because several members of the gentleman's 
committee have gotten up here and contended it was exactly 
as I stated it. For instance, the gentleman who just left the 
floor a while ago, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], 
made this statement: “ Pay for a man’s property that which 
he has been getting.” Now, the natural inference from that 
would be that he meant the value of the use of the property at 
the time it was taken over. Of course, this limitation of 3 


years arrived at by the committee is an arbitrary time. It 
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might as well have been 5 years or 10 years or 15 years, and 
would have been just as legal as the 3-year limit. Now, I 
do wish to call to the attention of the committee some figures 
that the stockholders of the road are going to be permitted to 
earn. Members of the committee who spoke here I know con- 
fused some Members as to the terms “ stocks,” “bonds,” and 
“property investment.’ Now, the table which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission furnished, and which was set out fully 
in the minority report of Senator Cuacsns and published in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
shows the returns on the capital stock. Some gentleman of 
the committee made answer that, although the percentage of 
net income returned on capital stock as shown by this table 
was high, if the calculation be made on the property investment 
it is not so high, Now, my understanding of this bill is that 
you undertake to guarantee to the railroads the interest on 
their bonds, all the operating expenses, taxes, maintenance, 
make allowance for depreciation, and so forth, and then give 
the stockholders the average net income that they have been 
getting for three years prior to June 80, 1917, either as divi- 
dends or to be used as part dividends and part surplus, as they 
may see fit. Now, if I am not right about this I would like to 
‘be corrected, 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes more, 2 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understood the gentleman both in his 
amendment and in his remarks to say that the standard return 
was the income after paying the interest on bonds, as well as 
paying the operating expenses, Does the gentleman understand 
the bill to mean that? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Section 1 will do just what I said it would 
do. That is what I said, and no member of the committee made 
any objection to it. I am, of course, now speaking of the effect 
the bill will have stripped of technical terms. 

Mr. STEVENSON, They used the term “standard return” 
the same as railroad operating income and that—— 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That has a technical meaning, and I would 
like to call attention. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the railway operating income is that which 
is left after paying certain expenses, of which interest on bonds 
is not one at all. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The table to which I referred gives the 
average per cent of net income, which does include payment of 
interest on bonds. . 

Mr, STEVENSON. I am referring to the fact that the stand- 
ard return provided for in this bill does not provide that the Gov- 
ernment is to pay interest on the bonds at all. - 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who is going to pay it? The interest on 
bonds must be paid while the railroads are under Federal con- 
trol as it was before. 

Mr. STEVENSON. They pay it out of the standard return 
that is turned over to the railroads themselyes, that is the way 
I understand it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, the interest on bonds must be 
taken care of before the railroads can realize the net income shown 
in the table. You are not going to let the interest on bonds go 
unpaid; you have to take care of the interest on bonds before 
the railroads can realize this net income. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; that is not the provision of the 
bill as I understand it. They have to pay them the standard 
return and out of that they pay their interest as they do their 
dividends. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand the bill the way I have ex- 
plained it. The practical results will be the same. In either 
event the guaranty. of this bill covers, among other things, the 
interest on bonds and dividends on capital stock, and i? the earn- 
ings of the railroads are insufficient we reach into the Federal 
Treasury to make them up. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I will. 

Mr, LENROOT. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that the claim of this bill for the standard 
return is a sum fixed by the President that they shall be entitled 
to receive plus, later on, certain additions or subtractions, It is 
not operating railway ineome at all; it is a fixed sum. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand that. The bill undertakes 
to authorize the President to pay the railroads not to exceed a 
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certain amount. But both the President and the Director Gen- 
eral have declared the railroads should have the maximum 
amount allowed in the bill. That amount I contend is too high. 
We all know that the Director General will make agreements 
with the railroads allowing them the maximum under the bill, 
for that is what he has repeatedly stated should be done. Know- 
ing what the Director General’s intentions are, it is absurd to 
give him that power and then stand back and say if he does do 
that thing we will show him up to the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Is it in the nature of an explanation? 

Mr. BARKLEY, No; but possibly it may be an explanatory 
question, 

Mr. RAMSETER. Is it to inform me or to inform the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I do not know that the question will 
inform either one of us much. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman ask the question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman know that there 
are many railroads where the amount of their capital stock does 
not correctly reflect the amount of money invested? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because they have sometimes returned large 
sums of money and put that money into improvements and bet- 
terments and have not increased their stock 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand that. The percentage you 
are going to allow is on the capital stock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, right here let me see whether we 
have the same understanding of the terms “capital stock,” 
“bonds,” and “ property investment.” Now, suppose you had 
a farm for which you are asked to pay $10,000 and you put 
$3,000 of your own money in and $7,000 under a mortgage. At 
the end of the year after paying interest on the mortgage and 
operating expenses of the farm and taxes you have $1,000 left. 
Now, that is 10 per cent on the property investment, is it not, but 
it is 334 per cent on the money you have in it? Carry that analogy 
to the whole railroad system of the United States; we have 
bonds to the amount of 510,021, 730,075. eliminating duplications; 
capital stock, $6,514,750,554, eliminating duplications. Add the 
amount of bonds and stocks and we have $16,336,300,336, which 
represents the property investment. The interest on the bonds 
is a fixed charge, just like the interest on the mortgage, and 
what is left after interest on bonds, operating expenses, and so 
forth, are paid goes to the stockholders as dividends. Under 
this bill the railroads will get annually $955,000,000. The bond- 
holders, like the mortgagee, get a fixed rate of interest, about 4 
per cent, or annually, in round numbers, $400,000,000. The 
stockholders will receive $550,000,000, or an average of 8} per 
cent on the capital stock. The stockholders of some roads receive 
a much larger net income than others. So, when Members speak 


of net income on capital stock as excessive and exorbitant, it is 


unfair, and no answer to call attention to the property invest- 
ment. 

At this place T ask to have printed in the Rxconb the table I 
referred tò 2 while ago from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The figures in this table have been neither challenged nor 
contradicted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Capital stock 
8 
outstanding 


30, 1917). 


EASTEEN DISTRICT. 


Delaware & Hudson Co 
8 Baltimore & 


8885 Re 


ae 85 aon 
88888 8888 88 8 


8888 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co 
Maine Jentral Ry. Co. ...scenenaee 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. C 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. . 8499, 195, 507 844, 534,939 8.93 
New York Central R. R. Co... -| 249,676,128 | 32,357, 279 12.96 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 210, 809, 812 12,285,229 5.83 
Ee ie E 989,000, 000 9, 587, 859 11.92 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co .............. 42,481,700 | 10,916,875 25.70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co.. 42,320, 402 13, 890, 32. 90 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
JJC | 67,511,723 | 4,558, 6.75 
Lehigh vany Es Ms Oi nab A EA | 60, 608) 009 7, 169, 11.83 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
oo bow cssaen masueddercha 57,027, 200 „018, 8. 85 
Michigan Central R. R. Co 18, 786, 400 „408, 18.48 
Central R. R. Co. of New Jerse 27,436,800 20.25 
12.79 
11. 
2. 
9. 
8. 
9. 


—— 
= 
* 
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30, 1917. 


EASTERN pistaictT—continued. 


Bessomer & Lake Erie N. R. Coo £ 8500, 647.22 
Chicago & Erie . R. Co. 4 100, 09 70. 45 
Hocking Valiey x. Co. u 10,999, 599 11.91 
West Jeg & Soashsro ---| 10,317,933 6.70 
Centra! New England y. Co . 8,547,209 8.40 
New York, Philadelphia & Nortel R. R. Co. 2,500, 009 35.74 
eee aanne raddaa da 9, 159,399 6.20 
Bangor & Aroostook N. . Co. 4,079,067 8.28 
Cumberland Valley t. R. Co. 5, 833, 559 24.01 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry, C 9, 009, 009. 11.02 
Lehigh * Now England : 6,000, 009 13. 66 
Chicago. Terre Haute & Southeaste 4,300,000 5. 40 
Lehigh & Hudson Iiver Ry. Co... 1,340, 009 27.93 
Mi 5 3,800, 333 9.25 
3,000, 009 8.95 
2, 000, 000 9.13 
Detroit & Tele io Siow Lino I iN 1,428,009 24.37 
Buffalo & Susquohan — Corporation... 7,000, 099 7.09 
Staton Island — Transit be 500,0 32.02 
— & Mackinac Ry. CO. 2, 950,000 7. 42 
Total eastern distriet. Legace 11. 48 
kem 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 

Jllinsis Central R. R. C . 100, 28, 111 12,383, 8S2 11.33 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Ca. 72,000,000 12, 058, 890 16.75 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Coo 138, 583, 887 | 17,342,810 12.51 
& Ohio Lias EPERE 62,789,000 | 5,818,431 9.31 
Atlantic Coast Line R & Go... 68,754,700 | 7,424,004 10. 80 
Central of Georzia Ry. Co 2),000,000 | 1,878,570 9.39 
Nashville, e S 4 St. Louis Ry. 15,994,831 | 2,175,425 13. 69 
. 6,015,390 888, 067 14. 70 

Oimai New Orleans & Texas Pacific BY: 

e E ETRE OA ogee een 5,443,400 | 2, 448, 928 44.99 
Florida East Coast Ry. CA. 10; 833,333 | 1) 090,321 10.00 
Alabama Great Southern Ry. Co. 11,210,359 | 1,364, 245 12.17 
New Orleans. & Northeastern R. R 6, 000, 000 046, 449 10.77 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. 

Co 4,315, 067 979, 486 22.70 

3,708, 000 222, 186 5.90 

1,200,000 260, 036 21. 67 

NR. R. 7,000, 000 373,070 5.33 

: 2, 10, 000 30), 734 17.18 

Washington & Southern Ry. 4,000,000 348, 841 8.72 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 2,483, 800 232, 922 11,89 
‘Western Railway of Alabama 3, 000, 000 251,841 8. 

„ 062 12,37 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Coo 9.70 

Southern Pacific Co 3 6.60 

Chica: 6.15 

Chicago, Bu: 22.05 

Chicago 10.18 

Great Northern Ry. 9.63 

Northern Pacific Ry. 9.87 

Union Pacific R. R. 9.64 

Minneapolis, St. a & S. 8 aR 

Texas & ge 5 Ry 755, 8, 6.58 

cee 

o 29,815,000 | 2, 884, 452 9.57 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co. 4,112,500 | 4,693,033 114.12 

El Paso Southwestern Co. 25,000,000 | 2, 190, 198 8.76 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co. 10,000,000 | 1,088, 308 10.88 

Duluth & Iron Range it. R. Co. 5,333, 333 | 2,010, 987 38.27 

Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. 9,243,809 | 1,297,029 14.03 

Co 601,500 | 389,007 64.37 

500, 000 263, 544 52.71 

469, 090 83 17.81 

6,171,607 5 22.78 

3,360, 000 23.89 

2.000.000 43.99 

4, 999, 300 5.99 

1, 920, 000 12.20 

757,000 22.67 

100,009 162.64 

1,020, 000 11.56 

2, 70, 000 8.58 

9.96 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Taken from the same report, I call your 
attention to certain large and well-known railroads. Under the 
provisions of this bill each of the following roads will have net 
for its stockholders annually during Federal control: 

Per cent. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad ree renee 


The Pennsylvania Co — 11. 92 
The New York Central Railroad Co 12.96 
The Philadelphia & — Rallway 6 25. 70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Iroa 32. 90 
Michigan Central Railroad Co 18. 48 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 20. 25 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad C0 11.50 


Per cent, 
Heckiug Valley: Rallway. e 11.84 
Illinois Denem hc — 11. 33 
Loulsville & Nashville Railway Co ĩũĩ„7j „„ 
Norfolk & Western pi 8 yo”, Breet eT See 12. 
esapeake & Ohio lines 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co 
Central of Georgia Railway Co 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & ona Pacific Railwa 
Florida East Coast Railwa 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co_....--.-_----__ 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co- 
Southern: Paciie Cae fo .... = 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. ae Rallweay: Coot — 
Great Northern EE A ae ET RN 
Northern Pacific Raliway ä mews SSS AS EE to fessor 
Union Pacific Railroad 


The per cents that the stockholders of the following roads are 
guaranteed annually during Federal control show the excessive- 


er and the inequality of the standard of compensation in this 


Per cent. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co- — 647. 22 
The Chicago & Erie Railroad Co — 70.45 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk — S..... ey | Bir ft 
The Cumberland 1 Railroad —— — 24. 01 
The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co- 


Dalat & Western Carolina Hatiway Coss. 


St. Louis, 1 & Mexico Se Rina C 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway FTT 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOREMUS, Will the gentleman permit a 5 If 
you are the owner of that farm to which you have just directed 
our attention by way of illustration, and the Government took 
that farm over, what do you think your return should be? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, of course, I was speaking of a farm 
merely to illustrate terms to Members who know more about 
farm terminology thay they do of railroad terminology. To get 
back to the subject matter, let us speak of that farm as a rail- 
road, 

Mr. DOREMUS. No; let us call it a farm. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wait. I am answering the question and 
I want to answer it in my own way, so that we can get the dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. DOREMUS. All right. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Take a small railroad which cost $10,000. 
Seven thousand dollars represents bonds, $3,000 represents 
stocks, and $10,000 would represent the property investment. 
Ten thousand dollars might represent the value of the road or 
might not. Now, when you are trying to determine what the 
return should be for the stocks, it is not fair to cover over the 
whole amount of property invested, because the $7,000 is in the 
hands of bondholders and they get a certain fixed rate, 4 per 
cent or 5 per cent, say. And when you are going to pay the 
stockholders you should only pay them a just compensation on 
the capital they have actually in the road and which they own. 

Mr. SWITZER. Just one question. Is it not true that inter- 
est on bonds is paid out of the standard return? 

Mr. RAMSEYER.. Weil, it is paid out. What the Govern- 
ment undertakes to pay the railroads must of necessity cover 
interest on bonds before the owners of the capital stock can 
come in for dividends. 

Mr. SWITZER. If there is nothing left, we do not get any- 


thing. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. These figures in the table I just referred 
to have not been disputed. Day before yesterday, in addressing 
questions to the chairman of this committee, I asked him 
whether it was not true that stockholders were getting these 
large percentages, and I called especial attention to the return 
of the Bessemer and the Lehigh roads, and he said it was true, 
as far as the capital stock was concerned, and that these large 
percentages are going to the stockholders, Here is the col- 
loquy to which I refer: 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the fie Inters yield for a relevant question? 
the table prepared by > Interstate Commerce Commission and 
printed with the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 


at tf yesterday Fhe gives the percentages of net income on these various 
roa 
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Mr. Stus. On what? 
Mr, Rausrrrn. On capitalization, 
Mr. Stus. On stock? 

Mr. RAMNSBYER. Yes, slr. 

Mr. Sims. All right; go nhen 

Mr. Ramsgzyer. Now, here is tie Lehigh Roed, 27.98. 

Mr. Sirs, On the stock? 

Mr. Ramszyer. That means that the stockholders are getting that 
aot upon he face value of their stock, does it not? 

IMs. eR. 

Mr, Raus. Now, in regard to Bessemer, that means that the fel- 
lows who own the stock, not the bonds, will get 647 per cent? 

Mr. Sus. 1 told you that. 

Mr. DOREMUS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I should like to call attention to some fig- 
ures here, and I do not yield. 

Going over the table that I referred te, I see that there are 
86 roads that will receive over 5 per cent on their capital stock. 
Of those, 13 roads will get over 26 per cent on the capital 
stock, mind you, not on the property investment. I claim it is 
unfair to get up here and contend that a certain income on 
capital stock is right, because. sprend over all the property in- 
vestment, the rate is lower. The incomes shown in this table 
are on the capital stock and not on the property investment. 

The following roads will receive over 26 per cent on their 
capital stock under the provisions of this bill: 


Per cent. 
Eehigh & Hudson River Ry. C0 ũũö4«;v qꝙꝑk1ͤ9 27. 98 
Staten Island N vid Transit Co-. 32. 02 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co 32. 90 
New York, Philadeiphia & Norfolk R. R. Co etree nea, Cee 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co — 38.27 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co. — 48.99 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co — 44.99 
St Louis, Brownsyille & eng By. Coses2s e — SEREN Sees 
Panhandle & 1 C Da TASEA PEAN E A E m NE as 64. 37 
err a Sead 70. 45 
Duluth, Miszabe & Northern Ry. Co- A 
Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co 
Bessemer & Lake Eric R. R. Co 7 


Mr. Chairman, section 6 appropriates 5300. 000,000 out of any 
moneys in the Treasury for the purpose of puying the expenses 
of Federal control and the compensation guaranteed in this 
bill.. How did this $500.000,000 get in the Treasury? By taxes 
paid by the people, by bonds sold to the neople bearing 34 per 
cent and 4 per cent interest, and by the sile of thrift stamps to 
the men, women, and children of the land. In other words, the 
tax money, money from bonds and thrift stamps, which the 
people have loaned gladly and willingly to their Government at 
not to exceed 4 per cent interest, the proponents of this bill ask 
us to use to pay the stockholders of the railroads annually 10 
per cent, 20 per cent, and more on their capital stock. I submit 
that is unfair to the people. It is the people’s money that 
will make up 25.70 per cent to the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co., 32.9 per cent to the Lackawanna Railroad Co., 20.25 
per cent to the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, 22.05 per 
cent to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., and 
so forth. 

The proponents of this bill say that unléss we vote the rail- 
road stockholders this unreasonable compensation the railroads 
will go into court and be allowed the value of the use of these 
reads at the time of taking over, which will amount to as much 
as the bill allows and maybe more. If Congress in this war 
excitement has lost its equilibrium, it has no right to presume 
that the courts have also. If the roads have the constitutional 
right to compensation measured by the value of the use at the 
time of taking over, December 28, 1917, what right has Con- 
gress to fix the earnings of the reads over a 3-year period 
ending June 30, 1917? And if Congress has the right to fix u 
3-year period, why not a period of 5 years or 10 years or 15 
years? This bill attempts to fix the compensation during the 
war and at least for three or four years thereafter. Do you not 
suppose that the courts will take cognizance of the fact that 
we are in war and that conditions are abnormal? Do you not 
suppose that the courts will recognize the fact that for at least 
two years prior to June 30, 1917, times were abnormal and that 
the roads were receiving abnormally high returns? And do 
you not think the courts are still possessed with sufficient 
common sense to know that as soon as the war ends and during 
the period of Federal control of three or four years thereafter 
the roads will likely not earn more than during normal times, 
and maybe a great deal less? 

For illustration. each year at Des Moines, Towa, is held the 
greatest State fair in the United States, and for about two 
weeks the street cars of that city, owing to greatly incrensed 
passenger traffic, earn unusual returns. Suppose during the 
midst of the fair for some reason the Government should take 
over the street railway system of Des Moines for a year. 
Under the contention set forth by some of the committee report- 
ing this bill, the street railway would be entitled to the value 


| excessive, 


of the use of the railway at the time of taking over. That is, 
their earnings for 52 weeks would be fixed at what they were 
earning during the abnormal two weeks of the fair. Will any 
gentleman here get up and contend that any court in the land 
would do so absurd a thing? If the times have caused us to lose 
faith in mankind, let us, for Heaven's sake, still retain a little 
faith in our institutions, especially our courts. No amount of 
arguing or legal quibbling will convince the people of the coun- 
try that our courts will hold that an unreasonable compensa- 
tion, an extravagant compensation, an abnormul compensation 
is just compensation under the Constitution or that, if the rail- 
ronds choose to go into court, will the courts hold that the 
unreasonable and extravagant compensation of this bill is just 
compensation? In legislating generously for the owners of rail- 
road stock the committee should not forget to be fair to the 
people, out of whose pockets will come the money to pay the 
generous compensation which the bill guarantees to the owners 
of railroad stock. 

I am not preposing this amendment because of hostility to 
railroads, because I have none. On the other hand, I realize 
that the commercial needs of the country demand that our rail- 
roads should be greatly improved and extended. It seems to be 
conceded that before a year of Federal control the Government 
will expend from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 in railway 
improvements and extensions, I want to see the sum so ex- 
pended inure to the benefit of the public permanently. When 
the roads were tnken over there was no other alternative for 
the President. He did the right thing. The compensation pro- 
vided in this bill for the owners of the railway capital stock is 
My amendment is fair both to them and the people. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
on the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will get to it In a minute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LENROOT offers the following: Page 2, line 22, strike out the 
words Standard return“ and insert average annual’ rall way operat- 
ing Income.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the scheme of this bill—and 
it is a proper one—is that the President within the maximum 
that is provided by the bill may agree to pay a railroad a cer- 
tain specific sum, and that certain specific sum becomes the 
standard return for that railroad. That may later be increased 
or decreased, as the case may be. It may be increased if there 
be compensation for betterments and road extensions, and so 
forth. It may be decreased in case of retirements and matters 
of that kind. But in the use of the standard return, in line 22, 
they evidently had in mind the average railway operating in- 
come, because they say this standard return is to be determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That is not what the 
committee means, The President is to determine that. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to determine the average 
annual net railway operating income for the three years. And 
that my construction is correct can be readily demonstrated 
by turning to line 15 on the same page, where they provide 
“that any railway operating the income accruing during the 
period of Federal control in excess of such standard return 
shall remain the property of the United States.“ Of course, 
they must there have had in mind the fixed sum the President 
agrees to pay. 

They would not have had in mind a maximum sum, because if 
they had had in mind a maximum sum what would become of 
the money between that maximum sum and the sum that the 
President agreed to pay? Then, over on page 3, the words 
“standard return“ are again used in line 12. for it is provided 
that the taxes shall be charged or deducted against the stand- 
ard return.” Again, having in mind the fixed sum that is con- 
tained in the agreement that the President agrees to pay, it 
would be au idle thing to provide that the taxes should be 
deducted from the maximum return when the maximum return 
is merely a imitation upon the President. Agni , on the next 
page, in line 13. it is provided that the United States., still con- 
tinuing on the agreement, “may by deductions from the stand- 
ard return or by other proper means and charges be reimbursed 
for the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and betterments 
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to sum property.” again clearly showing that the use of the 
term “ stundurd return“ means not the average railway operat- 
ing income unless it should happen to mean the same, because 
the President might fix the same sum as the average railway 
operating income. But it is clear that in every case. except the 
one I seek to amend, the words “standard return“ mean not 
the average railway operating income, but they mean the sum 
that the President agreed to pay, which under the bill may be 
either increased or decreased within the maximum, according to 
the provisions of the bill. And that is further carried out, as 
you will see if you will turn to the end of this paragraph, where 
this language occurs: 

The certificate of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall for the 
purpose of such an agreement be taken as conclusive of the amount of 
such average annual railway operating income. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless this amendment is adopted, you 
will have this situation, that while in the first paragraph you 
give the President the authority to make an agreement with the 
railroads us to the amount which they will receive within the 
maximum that is provided in this language, unless my amend- 
ment is adopted, you say to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that you shall decide for the President what sum he shall 
pay. Of course, that was not the intention of the committee, 
and I think that upon reflection that the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if the words “standard return,” as defined in the 
place where he offers the amendment, do not mean merely 
annual railway operating income? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they do not. If the gentleman will turn 
to line 15, as I tried to show, there he will find that the use 
of the words “ standard return” means not the average operat- 
ing income but the sum that the President agrees to pay; and 
so on page 3, line 12, and on page 4, line 18. And the gentle- 
man will remember that in the original bill which was intro- 
duced by him that is where the confusion arises—that the 
average railway operating income was the fixed sum that the 
railroad was entitled to receive, so that in that case the stand- 
ard return and the railway operating income meant the same. 
But now the words “railway operating income” are not a 
fixed sum, but the maximum. If this amendment is adopted it 
will clear the whole thing up. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman means, in effect, that is what it 
means? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The language in the bill defining standard return 
says, “ During the period of such Federal control it shall receive 
as compensation not exceeding the annual income.” 

Mr. LENROOT. The words “ not exceeding” are stricken out. 

Mr. SIMS. That was the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. It has been adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, yes; by the amendment adopted this morn- 
ing 

An annual sum herein called standard return payable from time to 
time in reasonable installments for each year and pro rata for any frac- 
tion of a year of such Federal control or equivalent, as nearly as may 
be, to the average annual railway operating income. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not exceeding the equivalent. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; not exceeding the equivalent. That is what 
the standard return means, and everywhere it is referred to in 
the bill it carries that meaning. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. It carries the meaning that it is the 
fixed sum, except in the one instance that I seek to amend, that 
the President shall pay. 

Mr. SIMS. You propose to amend the language before the 
average annual railway operating income? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. In other words, they are equivalent? They are 
equal to each other. What is equal to another is equivalent? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the President may agree to pay 
them a less sum than this. 

Mr. SIMS. I know th» gentleman is perfectly serious in 
this matter and so am I. I think we ought not to try too 
rigidly to define and include all the stipulations of the contract. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the gentleman will see that the 
words “standard return” should have a uniform meaning in 
the bill. In one place it now means one thing. In this par- 
ticular place it means, or the intention was to make it mean, 
the average annual railway operating income, but everywhere 
else in the bill it means the sum the President agrees to pay. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the President makes the contract on 
the maximum, it would not make any difference, but if he made 
it on the basis of lower than the maximum they would have 
confusion? 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes. That is the point. 

Mr. SIMS. According to my present understanding of it, 
as to what the gentleman means to accomplish, I see no objec- 
tion to it. But there is this objection generally, that amend- 
ments here spring up suddenly. This is not one of the amend- 
ments that the gentleman published in the Recorp. I might 
make a mistake and the gentleman might. I» doing this I do 
not want to be precluded from returning and correcting a mis- 
take if I should find that it is one. 

Mr. LENROOT. There would be no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the nmend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoort]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LeNroor: Page 2. line 21. before the 
period, insert a comma and the following: “but debits and credits 
arising from the operation of such street electric passenger railwa) 
including railways commonly called * interurban,’ as are at the time of 
the agreement not under Federal control, shall be excluded.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that 
the President, in his proclamation taking over these systems of 
transportation, expressly excluded from Federal control and did 
not take over electric and interurban lines. Now, unless this 
amendment is adopted we will have this situation: The rail- 
roads owns electric and interurban lines, Their operating re- 
turns to the Interstate Commerce Commission include the earn- 
ings of the electrie and interurban lines; and unless this amend- 
ment is adopted, in our direction to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ascertain the average net operating income to 
form the basis of compensation which the railroads are en- 
titled to receive, the earnings of these roads not taken over 
will be included. My amendment only provides that their debits 
and credits arising out of this proposition—of these roads not 
taken over by the Government—shall be excluded. z 

Mr. HAMLIN. On the same page I notice it says in line 2— 


equivalent as nearly as may be to its 8 annual railway operat- 


ing income 5 therein such income of lines acquired by, leased 


to, or consolidated with such carrier between July 1, 1914, and Dee. 
31, 1917) for the three years ended June 30, 1917— 

Now, if the gentleman's amendment is adopted, why should 
not that be stricken out? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; for that reaches an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If they have a traffic agreement with these 
interurban lines or electric lines, that increases the revenue of 
these roads. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think the chairman of the committee 
will bear me out in saying that the words included in that 
bracket are intended to include only such leased roads as are 
taken over by the Government. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SIMS. If they take over a system that has leased ronds, 
they take the leased roads over too. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but the Government does not 
take over electric lines whether leased or not, because they are 
expressly excluded by the proclamation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I rather agree with the gentleman, I think; 
but if his amendment is adopted will we not have to change the 
wording included in parentheses on this same page, because 
this seems to include all electric lines and everything else. if 
they are operated in conjunction with the road that is taken 
over? 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 am inclined to agree with the gentleman, 
although I think my amendment would be broad enough to 
cover both. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Perhaps it might. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that I do not think he stated quite accurately the 
proclamation of the President. The proclamation of the Presi- 
dent includes all of those systems of transportation engaged in 
general transportation whether operated by steam or electric 
power; so when the gentleman says the proclamation does not 
include electric lines engaged in general transportation his 
statement is not quite accurate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think I stated it too broadly in my remarks, 
but I think my amendment covers exactly the point. 

Mr. TOWNER, The gentleman is well aware that some great 
trunk lines—for instance, the Milwaukee Railroad—operate a 
portion of their lines almost exclusively by electric power. 

Mr. SIMS. Several hundred miles. 

Mr. TOWNER. And there are quite a number of lines en- 


gaged in general transportation that are operated by electric 
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power. In fact, it seems to me the President intended to take 
over, and the language is that the President intended to take 
over all roads engaged in gencral transportation. That seems 
to be the determining feature. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LENROOT™ E ask unanimous consent for two minutes 


more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will permit me, my amend- 
ment reads— 
from the operation of such street electric passenger railways, including 
railways commonly called interurbans, as are at the time of the agree- 
ment not under Federal coutrol. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was not complaining at all of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think I made my statement too broad, 

Mr. FESS. I recall one road in Ohio that has a trolley sys- 
tem, but at the same time it is a steam Line, too, operating ever 
the same tracks. 

Mr. LENROOT. All my amendment does, if we have not taken 
over any such roads, is thut in giving the compensation to the 
carriers we ought not to inciude the income of such roads as we 
have not taken over. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I can not see how this nmendment 
is necessary at all. I see the purpose of it. The purpose is all 
right. but the President does not intend, and so specifically states, 
to take over the street car and interurban electric lines. The 
President's proclamation excludes street car and interurban rail- 
roads, and by no possibility could the income from these roads 
be affected by this bill. Now, the gentleman must presume, for 
his amendment to be worth anything, that the representatives 
of the Government, in making a contract with any particular 
carrier, would be so careless as to include in the standard 
return received the revenues from some such line not taken 
over. Now, how can he assume that any sane lawyer. in draw- 
ing u contract with the Government, would ever think of in- 
cluding in the terms of the contract property that had not been 
taken over by the Government, 

Mr. LENRKOOT. The gentieman does not get the point. The 
provision that I seek to amend has nothing to do with the dis- 
cretion of the President. The provision I seek to amend is a 
mandatory direction to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to what they shall certify to the President; and I simply say 
that without this they would be compelled to certify all of the 
operating returns of a carrier from whatever source derived. 
My amendment simply requires the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to deduct from that operating revenue the revenue 
derived from roads that are not taken over by the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. But. my friend, would not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in making its report of the returns reported 


by the railrouds set out so much as is received from street car 


and interurban lines? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because the railroad may return that 
in its general operating return to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and unless they are expressly directed to investigate 
and exclude such returns they would include the returns from 
such roads without any further authority. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if I thought there was any danger 
at all of any such thing happening I could see some use in this 
amendment, but I can not see how there could be any reason- 
able probability that any contract could be entered inte which 
would include the street cars or street car lines or interurban 
roads, that were no part of the general transportation system 
taken over. Therefore, I do not think the amendment is neces- 
sary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LENROOT) there were 46 ayes and 21 noes. 

So the amerdment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3 strike out lines 2 to 8, both inclusive, aud insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “be to seven per centum upon the actual 
ia yalue of the property taken at the time of the taking, and in addi- 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amend- 
ment is to substitute an entirely different standard of compensa- 
tion. ‘The bill as it stands takes the income for three years and 
divides it by 8, and makes the result the standard by which 
compensation for the taking shall be made. My amendment, if 
adopted, will give to the railronds as compensation 7 per cent 
upon the actual value of their property at the time it was 
taken. I substitute for the arbitrary and fanciful standard of 


the bill a standard established by Article V of the Constitution 
as construed by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 


fair to the railroads and it is fair to the people. The only 
argument that has been made against it, or that can be made 
against it, is that delay may ensue in ascertaining what the 
value of the property is. That is a mere detail, and the same 
difficulty will arise in ascertaining the standard established by 
the bill, although perhaps not to the sume extent as the method 
written in the bill. And although there muy be un increased 
difliculty In determining by judicial proceeding exactly what 
the amount to be allowed is, that difficulty is net so great as to 
justify the House in departing from the principles of Justice 
established by the Constitution. 

Mr. DILLON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. DILLON: Does the gentleman distinguish between com- 
penton for use of property and compensation for the property 
tseift? ` 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There is absolutely no difference. I 
have been surprised by the lahored efforts of gentlemen under- 
taking to make some distinction between standards af compensa- 
tion for the taking of property temporarily and taking it per- 
manently. I have been surprised to hear gentlemen who ought 
to know better if they do not, argue that we are bound to accept 
as a standard, as conclusive, the showing of what the tempo- 
rary value is by what the property has been earning. Gentle- 
men ought to know the law. The law is thut income is merely 
one factor in determining what the temporary value is. Proof 
as to the earning power of the property is just as germane 
where the property is taken permanently ‘as when tuken tempo- 
rarily, It is a mere factor. Other factors are also to be con- 
sidered. 

Now, when we take property of a railroad corporation for 
public purposes we are doing a slightly different thing from 
taking property from a private individual which he devotes to 
his own private use. In the latter case the individual is entitled 
te use his property in such manner as to get the largest income 
possible, whether it be fair or in the public interest or not; 
he is entitled to get all the trafie will bear. But such is not 
the case with railroad property. No rultrond has a right to 
charge anything beyond a reasonable and fair, income. 

Anything beyond that is extortion and can not properly and 
legally be allowed. We must. therefore, conclusively assume 
that the railroads have been earning only a reasonable income 
and must fix the compensation to be paid by the Government 
accordingly. We must assume this—not that the rates charged 
have been just, but that a fair return is just, even if a reduction 
of rates is made. 

Mr. DILLON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman tell the committee how 
he is going to determine the value of the property when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says it will take four years 
to determine the physical value? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 1 had as lieve undertake to answer 
that as to answer how we are going to determine the compensa- 
tion under the standard put in the bill. It is just us easy to do 
one as to do the other. It is just as easy to fix the value of 
the property as to ascertain what the incomes of the railroads 
really were during the three years named In the bill. The 
question is a bigger one, but net more difficult or troublesome, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman fron: Alabama. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hupp.eston) there were 6 ayes and 48 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, Hne 6, strike out the words “called herein carrier” and the 
parentheses. 

Page 1, Une 7, strike out the words “ any such carrier“ and insert 
“the owner of any such railroad or system.“ 

Page 5, after line 19. insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Wherever used in this act, the word ‘owner’ includes any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association who, during any portion of the 
period of Federal control of a railroad or system of transportation 
would be entitled to the possession, use, and control of such railroad 
er system in the absence of Federal control thereof. Wherever in this 
act reference is made to the period of Federal control in connection 
with an owner it shall be taken to refer to the porton of such period 
during which such owner, but for such Federal control, would have 
been entitled to the possession, use. and control of the raliroad or system 
ef transportation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the chairman 
that in order to expedite the bill I am not going to press this 
amendment, but I desire to make a very brief statement, so that 
he may have it in mind when he goes into conference. As I 
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stated the other day, the bill as it now reads recites that we 
have taken over certain transportation systems, and they are 
“herein termed carriers.“ We have not taken over any corpora- 
tions. We have taken over certain physical property. Then, the 
bill authorizes the President to make an agreement with that 
physical property, that we shall pay it so much, which of course 
is an absurdity, but of course a court would properly construe 
that as to intention. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How could they agree with the carrier if 
they did not agree with the owner of the carrier? 

Mr. LENROOT. I say that I have no question about the way 
the court will construe it, but you might as well say, as far as 
phraseology is concerned, that if we take over a horse we will 
agree with the horse. I am speaking about the phraseology of 
the bill, and I want to say that it has been stated to me several 
times privately that they have followed the interstate-commerce 
act. They have not followed the interstate-commerce act, for 
that act all through it makes distinction between a railroad as 
a property and a corporation which is termed a common carrier. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? . 

* Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to direct the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the act of 1916 says that the 
Government shall utilize not the railways but the systems of 
transportation, and I believe that means to utilize the corpora- 
tion, its organization, and keep the corporation for the use of the 
Government, not taking away its.servant but to utilize the 
corporation. 

Mr. LENROOT. My only answer is that we have not taken 
over the corporations, but here is a more serious question that 
does present itself; and that I think ought to have the consider- 
ation of the committee. If an agreement is made with a system 
for all roads that are under its control at the time we take them 
over, suppose a lease of a road that it has expires the next month 
after the agreement is made. Certainly the compensation should 
not continue to that carrier, but the agreement should be made 
with the owner of that road, and therefore there should be a 
clear definition of ownership rather than the mere taking over 
of systems of transportation. In other words, the President 
ought not to be limited to making agreements with the systems 
of transportation or with the owners of transportation that did 
own them at the time we happened to take them over. When- 
ever they become a separate entity again, of course they have 
the right to go into court and get compensation, and if we agree 
to pay the system compensation, covering the compensation they 
are entitled to, we will be paying it twice, As I say, I understand 
very well that that presents a question of policy, and I am not 
going to press the amendment, but I do seriously ask the chair- 
man to give that consideration when we go into conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. > 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out all after the word “States,” in line 16, through 
the word “act,” in line 18, and, on page 5, after line 19, insert the 
following as a separate paragraph : 

“The agreement shall also 1 that the owner shall accept all 
the terms and conditions of this act and — 5 regulation or order made 
by or through the President under authority of this act or of that 
portion of the act entitled ‘An act ory appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year enc ing June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, approved August 29, 1916, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent in time of war to take possession, assume control, and utilize 
systems of transportation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment that 
I sincerely hope the chairman will accept. It strikes out the 
language— 
and that each carrier so agreeing shall thereby become subject to all 
the provisions of this act. 

If the language that I propose to strike out was connected 
up with the agreement there would probably be no objection to 
it, but it stands as a legislative declaration that a carrier agree- 
ing to become subject to all of the provisions of the act, leaving 
the implication that if a carrier does not see fit to make an 
agreement it is not subject to any of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How can Congress compel any railroad that 
does not enter into this agreement to agree to accept anything? 
Of course, this bill provides for the compensation of railroads. 
They may not accept this compensation. They may say, “ We 


will stand on our lawful rights as they exist under the law and 
go into court. and get fair and just compensation.“ 


How can we 
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compel a road that does not enter into a contract with the 
Government to accept anything? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think there are no 
provisions in this bill that are binding on a railroad, whether 
it mokes an agreement or not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not. I say there are provisions 
here that are binding provided the courts sustain them, but we 
can not make a contract with them if they do not want to. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman does not get the point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they do not want to accept the pro- 
visions of the bill, we can not compel them to. If the pro- 
visions of the bill are constitutional and lawful, they must ac- 
cept them, whether they agree to them or not; so it is not 
necessary as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But you are attempting here to compel 
railroads who do not voluntarily enter into a contract with the 
Government to accept things they may desire to go into court 
and fight. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not attempting any such thing. The 
gentleman, however, by insisting on the language being re- 
tained, says, in effect, to a railroad: “If you will enter into 
this agreement, then you are bound by all the provisions of 
the act; but if you do not choose to agree, there is nothing in 
this act that applies to you.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the intention, and that is not 
the impression I am trying to leave on the gentleman's mind; 
but this provision that the gentleman strikes out on page 2 is 
a provision in connection with the terms of the contract that 
is entered into between the roads and the Government, if 
there is a contract. If there is no contract, it does not apply; 
and it states that these roads which enter into this contract 
must agree in the agreement that they accept the terms of 
the bill, and I sincerély contend that it is very doubtful 
whether Congress may control a railroad that does not enter 
this contract as to compensation to accept anything. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me put the question to the gentleman. 
Suppose the language had been a little different than it is 
here and had been in this way: That any carrier agreeing to 
make a contract as is herein authorized shall be subject to 
the provisions of this act. Does the gentleman contend, then, 
that the carrier not agreeing would be subject to any provi- 
sion that imposed any restriction upon the carrier? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill itself is broad enough to cover in 
the general terms the operation of railroads and the characters 
of returns made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
revolving fund, depreciation, betterments, and all the pro- 
visions of the bill; it is sufficient to cover them by reason of 
the fact that they have been taken over, but in making a contract 
with these companies by the Government I do not think it is 
wise to attempt to bind by a contract that is made with those 
who do agree those who do not agree as to the terms of the 
contract made. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing in my mind or any sug- 
gestion I have made that even squints at anything of that kind. 
My proposed amendment is merely a substitute for the language 
that is found in the bill, which, upon its face, would exclude 
carriers that do not agree from being subject to the provisions 
of the bill at all. My amendment merely provides that in 
every such agreement there shall be a provision that the car- 
rier making this agreement accept all other provisions of this 
act and thereby become bound not only by the provisions of 
the act, but by virtue of the contractual relation as well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That is exactly the language the gentleman 
strikes out in his amendment 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
I believe left out a portion of the amendment which he had 
printed. 

Mr. LENROOT, I did. 

Mr. SIMS. Embracing forfeiture provisions. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMS. And now the gentleman’s amendment would 
read, as I understand it— 

The agreement shall also provide that the owner shall accept all the 
terms and conditions of this act and any regulation or order made by 
or through the President under authority of this act or of that portion 
of the act— 

And so forth. 

Now, if I understand the effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the contracting 
party would have to agree to comply with any order made by 
the Director General or anyone authorized by him? . 

Mr. LENROOT, Any lawful order. 
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Mr. SIMS. Any lawful order; and yet he does not define 
what a lawful order is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMS. I can see this, Mr. Chairman—I think I can— 
that it may deter and prevent contracts being made that would 
be of advantage to make. It is dangerous to try to place too 
many stipulations in an act for a contract. The contract ought 
to be limited, as a matter of course, in a general way—I mean 
as to the power to make it—and then leave the details of that 
contract to the authorities drawing it up—the administration, 
the President—but to require those carriers to agree to any act, 
regulation, or order made through the President, I do not see 
what use it would be to require them to agree to something 
that perhaps they think would be ruinous to them, because they 
might believe that the order made by the Director General or 
somebody under him would be ruinous or damaging, and all 
that kind of thing, and therefore they would hesitate to make 
the contract. r 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I see the purpose of the gentleman, and I ap- 
prove of his purpose, and I was going to say it seems to me 
that these are mere hindrances to making contracts, and which 
ought to be left to the stipulations to be embraced in the con- 
tract instead of prescribing them. Let them have the prescrib- 
ing words in the contract. When you insert the prescribing 
words in a section you inferentially exclude everything not pre- 
scribed, and there is danger 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield to me? I am sure 
the gentleman does not wish, when this act is passed, to have a 
legal question raised as to whether any road is covered by this 
act that does not come to an agreement under this proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. If they do not make an agreement, of course, it 
is covered in the act. 

Mr. LENROOT. But when you say, as you do say in the lan- 
guage I am trying to change, that if they make an agreement 
they shall be bound by the act, there is an implication that if 
they do not make an agreement they will not be bound by the 
act. : 

Mr. SIMS. If they do not, they do not come under section 1 
at all, and are provided for in other sections. 

Mr. LENROOT. You are not confining it to section 1; you 
are saying they are bound by the provision of this act if they 
make an agreement, and have not you raised at once a very 
serious legal question that the intention is that only the agree- 
ing roads are covered i 

Mr. SIMS. No—— 

Mr. LENROOT, My amendment will leave every road, 
whether agreeing or not agreeing, subject to the provisions of 
the act, and in addition by making the contract they accept in a 
contractual way the provisions of the act and thereby avoid a 
very serious legal situation that may well arise under this 
language. z 

Mr. SIMS. Now, the gentleman's object and purpose is un- 
objeetionable in every way, but I do not see that follows. I 
think we should leave the bill just as it is. The bill has been 
thoroughly considered, with a view to trying to prevent any and 
all of these kinds of things arising, and we must presume that 
the contract itself will haye some provisions in it to protect the 
Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield to a question there? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that the effect of the amend- 
ment would be simply that the railroads that make an agree- 
ment agree to not go into court and fight any agreement as to 
the rate? How can you prevent any other road that does not 
make an agreement from going into court and fighting a pro- 
vision of the rate? You can not foreclose the right of non- 
agreeing roads to go into court and fight any provision of this 
bill. All we can do is to require that every road that does agree, 
pear agrees not to go into court and fight any provision of the 

ill. 


Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman, and I think 
I have asked him before, is it his contention that there is no 
provision of this act that does not apply to all roads, whether 
agreeing or nonagreeing? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I think it applies to all roads taken over by 
the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly, And what I want is to provide 
that the act covers all roads, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Siars] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Wisconsin a 


question. As I understand it, your purpose is to make this bill 
so that all roads, whether they enter into the contract with the 
President or not, will be brought within the terms of the act? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I am no clear whether the gentleman's 
amendment will accomplish that purpose. It says the agreement 
shall also provide so-and-so. Now, let us assume that the rail- 
road does not make the agreement, then does his amendment 
bring the nonagreeing roads within the terms of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are brought in by the striking out of 
the language in the bill that I am afraid of. It strikes out the 
language that the road so agrees. That is the point. 

Mr. DOREMUS. As I understand your amendment, it only 
applies to an agreement. 

Mr. LENROOT. It only applies to an agreement. 

Mr. DOREMUS. And if the agreement is not made, then will 
the nonagreeing road be under the provision of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the language I refer to is stricken out of 
the bill it certainly will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. It is 
the last amendment I have to this first paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LxNnoor: Page 2, lines 3 to 7, strike out 
the parentheses and the words included thin them; and at the end 
of line 21, after the period, insert the following: 

“Tf any lines were acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with such 
railroads or system between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, both 
inclusive, and separate operating returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were not made for such lines after such acquisitton, lease, 
or consolidation, there shall (before the average is . be added 
to the total railway operating income of such railroad or system for 
the three years ending June 3, 1917, the total operating income of 
the lines so acquired, leased, or consolidated for the period beginning 
July 1, 1914, and ending on the same date of such acquisition, lease, 
or consolidation, or on June 30, 1917, whichever is the earlier.” 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman be- 
fore he begins if that is one of the printed amendments? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is. , 

Mr. SIMS. Where is it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Page 2, line 3. 

Mr. SIMS. Where in the RECORD? 

Mr. LENROOT, I thought that was included, but I may be 
mistaken. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not find it. e 

Mr. LENROOT. No; that was one I held out for revision. 

I will say in reference to this that it makes very little change 
in the original language that it secks to substitute. It includes 


the amendment that has been adopted, proposed by my colleague’ 


from Wisconsin [Mr Escu], and what it seeks to clear up is 
this: 

There are two very important questions that arise under the 
language of the bill. In the first place, it provides for the in- 
clusion therein of “such income.” Now, what is such income” 
of these leased or consolidated lines? The immediate language 
preceding is, “the average annual railway operating fheome.” 
Now, of course, it could not have been the intention of the com- 
mittee to include as “such income” the average income of these 
leased lines while under separate control, because there could 
not be any such thing. It did not have existence during the 
entire period of three years. Neither could it mean, of course, 
all the income. It was not the intention to include all the in- 
come of such leased roads. I take it that what was intended 
to be covered by this provision was a case like this: Suppose 
in 1915 a road was under separate operation, rendered separate 
operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
then in 1916 was leased, and during 1916 and 1917 the income 
from that leased road was included in the operating returns 
of the lessee. Now, of course, it would not be fair to the carrier 
in getting at the compensation that is due it uot to take into 
account the income of this road that was leased during this 
three-year period in ascertaining the maximum to which it was 
entitled. And evidently the intention of the committee is that 
in that kind of a case, where a railroad was under separate op- 
eration, we will say, in 1915, that that income should be added, 
not to the average income, but added to the total amount of the 
three years’ income of the carrier making the return, the income 
for that one year added, and then the sum of that divided by 
three in order to get the average operating income of the car- 
rier making the return, But that intention is not expressed. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Would not that give just one-third of the 
earning capacity of the leased road? 

Mr. LENROOT. No: because the income of the leased road 
in 1916 und 1917 would be included in their operating returns. 

M. STEVENSON. In 1916 and 1917? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but in 1915 it would not be. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Your amendment merely proposes to bring 
in the income for 1915 and add that to 1916 and 1917? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. So as to get the average of the whole 
time, and measure the earning capacity of that particular leased 
line? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. As it now reads, the members of the 
committee will readily see that if such income does not refer 
to the average income—and thaf is impossible, because there 
could not be an average of the three years for such carrier 
then it means the income of the road prior to its acquisition 
should be added to the average—an increase that is not fair and 
that is not just. I take it that the committee could not have 
had that in mind. I take it that what is intended here, and 
what is entirely fair, is that any operating Income not included 
in the operating re urus of the carrier shall be added to the 
operating return of the carrier, aud that sum total divided by 
three. 

Now, if I am not correct in my conclusion in regard to that 
I will be glad to be corrected, but if I am correct as to what the 
intention is it seems to me very clear that my amendment should 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. One minute. Mr. Chairman. My amend- 
ment goes one step further; that may or may not be important. 
If after the acquisition that road continued to render separate 
operating returns, of course, that should be taken into consid- 
eration as well, and my amendment provides for that. 

Mr. SIMS. If I get it correctly. ns to the language in the 
lines included in the parentheses, your amendment strikes that 
out? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And instead of substituting your amendment 
within the parentheses to take the place of that striken out 
you introduce it at the end of the line as a new paragraph? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; as a new paragraph. 

Mr. SIMS. On the continuation of the same line to take the 
place of that stricken out? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The object and purpose being to do what the 
lines in parentheses purport to do? 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, what the committee intended to do, if 
I understand it correctly. : 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I rose simply to ask that question, 
so that I might know. I supposed the gentleman had published 
all the amendments that he intended to offer in the RECORD. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say- that there were a few that I was 
not entirely certain about myself. and this is one of them. 

Mr. SIMS. And therefore my hard day's work on Sunday 
did not give me opportunity to study this amendment and look 
out for its bearings en other portions of the bill. I do not want 
to oppose an amendment that will help the bill. I do not want 
to waste time in opposing one that will not hurt the bill. But 
just now undertaking to say whether this should be substituted 
for the language in the parentheses or whether it will state it 
in a better way is something that I am not prepared at this 
time to pass on. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no desire merely to try to improve 
the phraseology. I weuld not try to take the time of the com- 
mittee if it did not seem that the existing language was seri- 
ously defective. 

Mr. SIMS. As I understand the contention of the gentieman, 
it is that the language in the parentheses does uot carry out 
what is clearly intended to be carried out. and his object is to 
clarify and make certain what he deems is uncertain? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. It that is the fact, it onght to be done. But, as 
I say. I can not afford to agree to this amendment, and so I will 

- retain the privilege of returning to it. if it is adopted, in the 
future. But. as I said, this bill has been passed over and con- 
sidered time and time again by the most competent authorities 
I know of to pass upon it, and of course their contention is that 

- the language in the parentheses is full and complete, so far as 
it is necessary to carry out the intention and purpose of it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. This is one of the provisions that is identical 
in both the Senate and the House bill, and if I am correct— 
and I think I am—it certainly seems to be the best way to take 
care of it and to let the amendment go in and take care of it in 
conference. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, as I said several times. I think it 
is dangerous to adopt amendments that are sprung on the House 
suddenly, where we have had no time to study and investigate 
them, and therefore I can not accept the nmendment, and I 
reserve the right, as a matter of course, to ask consent to return 
to this section of the bill and oppose it. But if it means just 
what the gentleman himself coutends it to mean. it is a differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee, with perhaps the ad- 
vantage on the part of tweedledum. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not object to the gentleman return- 
ing to any of these amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman object to 
returning to it at a future time? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I have no objection to that whatever. 

Now. I have ore more amendment, on taxes. 

Mr. SIMS. I understood the gentleman to say this was the 
last on section 1? 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lexno~r: Page 2, lines 3 to 7, strike out 
the parentheses and the words included within them, and at the end 
of line 21, after the period, insert the following: 

“Tf any lines were acquired by, leased to. or consolidated with such 
railroad or system between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, both 
inclusive, and separate operating returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were not made for such lines after such acquisition, lease. 


or consolidation, there shall (before an ae ia computed) be added 
to the total railway 8 inrome of such railroad or system for 


the three years ending June 30. 1917, the total railway operating income ` 


of the lines so acquired. leased, or consolidated. for the period begin- 
ning uly. 1914. and ending on the date of such acquisition, lease, or 
consolidation, or on June 30, 1917, whichever js the varlier.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for a division on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 31, noes 35. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr, 
BARKLEY and Mr. Lenroot to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 56, noes 49. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TOWNER moves to amend as follows: On page 1, to strike out all 
after the ee clause down to and including line 11; on page 2, to 
Strike out all of linen 1 to 24. inclusive: on page 3. to strike out lines 
1 to 4, inclusive. and to insert in lien thereof the following: 

“That the Presidert, having in time of war taken over the posses- 
sion, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal contro!) of 
certain railroads and systems of transportation (called herein carriers), 
is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to any such carrier 
that during the period of such Federal control It shall receive as just 
compensation the payment in full by the United States of the interest 
as it shall become due during sald period on all the bonded indebtedness 
of the carrier, and also an amount to be paid in annual or semiannual 
dividends equal to the dividends declared and paid by snid carrier on the 
capital stock of sald carrier on the basis of the average of snid dividends 
declared and paid by the carrier duriag the fiseal years 1915, 1916. and 
1917. That any amount collected and received by the United States 
derived from the revenues and receipts of said carrier in excess of the 
amounts required for the payment of Interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock and the amounts required to carry out the further guarantees 
of the United Stares to the carriers as herein provided, shall be divided 
into equal parts one part to be paid the carrier and the other retained 
by the United States. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I will reserve a 
point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Towxer moves to amend as follows: On page 1, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause down to and including line il; on page 2, to 
strike out all of lines 1 to 24. inclusive; on 8, to strike out lines 
1 to 4. inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the President, having in time of war taken over the posses- 
sion, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal control) of cer- 
tain railroads and systems of transportation (called herein carriers), 
is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to any such carrier 
that during the period of such Federal control it shall receive as just 
compensation the payment in full by the United States of the interest 
as it shall become due during said period on all the bonded indebtedness 
of the carrier, and also an amount-.to be paid in annual or semiannual 
dividends equal to the dividends declared and paid by said carrier on the 
capital stock of said carrier on the basis of the average of said dividends 
declared and paid by the carrier during the fiscal years 1915, 1916, and 
1917. That any amount collected and received by the United States 
derived from the revenues and receipts of said carrier in excess of the 
amounts 3 for the payment of interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock and the amounts required to carry out the further rantees 
of the United States to the carriers as herein provided, shall divided 
into equal parts, one part to be paid the carrier and the other retained 
by the United States.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment affects only 
the provisions of the bill which prescribe the amount of com- 
pensation the Government offers to the railroads as payment 
for their use during the time they shall remain in the posses- 
sion of the Government. 

The Constitution provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensation. If, when 
the property is taken, an agreement can be made between the 
Government and the owner of the property as to what is just 
compensation, then the matter is amicably determined. But 
if no agreement can be made, the amount must be determined 
by arbitration or proceedings in the courts. In the present 
instance it is not the property itself which is taken over and 
for which just compensation must be paid, but only the use of 
such property. The Government must pay to the owners just 
compensation for the use of their property while it remains in 
the possession of the Government. 

In the provision of the bill which I seek to amend the Goy- 
ernment makes an offer to the railroads which, if they ac- 
cept, will constitute an agreement as to the amount of com- 
pensation which the roads are to receive during Government 
occupancy, It is open to any railroad company to accept the 
offer and receive such compensation, or reject it and have the 
amount determined by court proceedings. The Government, 
representing the people, has no right to pay the railroads more 
than a just compensation, and the railroads have no right to 
demand more than a just compensation, The offer of compen- 
sation made in the bill should be just compensation, for if the 
offer is accepted the Government is bound. 

Under the provisions of the act of August 29, 1916, the 
President was authorized to “take possession and assume con- 
trol of any system or systems of transportation or any part 
thereof.“ December 28, 1917, the President exercised the 
power granted to him, and by proclamation took possession of 
the railroad systems of the United States and placed them 
under the control of Secretary McAdoo as Director. This action 
was a war measure. The Government requisitioned the rail- 
roads that it may be better enabled to successfully carry on 
the war. There is very little opposition either on the part of 
the railroads or the people to this action of the Government. 
The railroads are assured of fair treatment by the Govern- 
ment, and the people feel that such action was necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the war. It is an act, however, of 
tremendous importance. It requires on the part of Congress 
legislation that will best carry out its declared purpose and 
at the same time provide that entire justice be rendered to 
both the railroads and the people. The defects in the provi- 
sion regarding compensation contained in the bill are that the 
amount which is offered to be paid is to be determined upon 
an unfair basis; that it is excessive in amount as a whole; 
that it is unequal in application; that instead of preventing 
litigation and a speedy settlement of the amount of compensa- 
tion, it will probably result in much litigation and delay; that 
it offers to the railroads no incentive for wise management and 
good service, but, on the contrary, offers a premium for in- 
difference and inefficiency. 

UNFAIR BASIS. 

The amount which the Government offers to the railroads is 
based upon the average annual railway operating income which 
they received for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1915, 1916, and 
1917. Neither of these years was a normal year. The first year 
commenced July 1, 1914. The war broke out in Europe August 
1, 1914. In the United States the breaking out of the war in 
Europe almost brought about a panic. During the months that 
followed an unusual depression in all business existed. The earn- 


ings of the railroads were abnormally small. The second year, 
commencing July 1, 1915, witnessed a remarkable revival of 
business. War orders for almost all our important products 
came pouring in. Excessive prices were offered, and a marvelous 
war-stimulated activity continued throughout the year. The 
earnings of the railroads rose to a point never before reached. 
The same conditions continued throughout the third year, com- 
mencing July 1, 1916. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
why we could not adopt the same standard that the English 
adopted, that is to say, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914? 

Mr. TOWNER, It is my contention that none of these stand- 
ards based upon conditions in past years can measure what will 
be just compensation“ for the future. What the coming years 
may bring to us we do not know. It may be continued prosperity ; 
it may be adversity or sudden disaster. It is to pay for the use 
of the railroads during years to come that compensation must be 
provided. Just compensation during such period should be 
measured by what conditions are during such period and not by 
conditions that existed in the past. I have shown that the three 
years which are to furnish the average provided for in the bill 
were all abnormal years. It is certain that no period in the 
past would be a duplicate of the years that are before us, for 
never were world conditions so unsettled as now. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman see that if we take any 
three years it might be extremely unfair to any railroad? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do; and I shall discuss that feature pres- 
ently. 

Mr. TILSON. Because they might have devoted a large 
amount of their income to improvements and betterments during 
those particular years. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand that, 

Mr. TILSON. Why not take 10 or 15 years and spread it 
over a greater period? Would not that be fair? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; for whatever the past has been it is cer- 
tain the future will be something different. It is for the future 
we are to provide, and we should not offer what is to be con- 
sidered a just compensation unless it is based upon conditions 
that shall exist during that period. 

EXCESSIVE IN AMOUNT. 


The amount which the Government offers to the railroads, and 
which, if they accept, will be the compensation paid, is ex- 
cessive. It is provided that the Government shall pay the 
railroads an annual amount for their use equal to the average 
annual railway operating income, based upon the amount re- 
ceived by the railroads during the three fiscal years ending June 
30, 1917. The average annual operating income for the years 
ending June 30, 1917, was about $950,000,000. The amount of 
railway bonds outstanding is about $10,000,000,000. The amount 
of interest which must be annually paid on such bonds is about 
$400,000,000. The amount of capital stock of the railroads at 
par value is about $6,314,000,000. If from the amount the Gov- 
ernment tenders to the railroads, $950,000,000 annually, is de- 
ducted the amount required to pay interest on the bonds, $400,- 
000,000, there will remain a balance of $550,000,000, which it is 
proposed we should give the railroads annually to pay dividends 
and to add to their surplus. This amounts to more than $.5 per 
cent on the par value of all their capital stock. 

The proposal of the Government is especially favorable to the 
larger railroads. If only these are considered, it is found that 
the net income on the par value of the capital stock of the great 
railways of the eastern district for the three years was 11.48 
per cent, for the southern district it was 12.37 per cent, for the 
western district it was 9.96 per cent. 

Still more unjust will the amount proposed to be paid appear 
when some particularly favored roads are considered. The per- 
1 on the par value of the capital of the following roads 
w 55 


New Tork Central R. R 
Lackawanna 

Michigan Central 
Northwestern 
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Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Colorado & Wyoming. — q 
Duluth,: Missabe & Northern za rn „/%„ẽ; 
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Viewed either from the standpoint of general averages or in- 
dividual cases, the amount to be paid by the Government is ex- 
cessive. To pay all the railroads a net return of more than 


8.5 per cent is more than a just compensation. The Government 
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pays to the citizen who lends his money to the Government 4 
per cent. The railroads who lend their property to the Gov- 
ernment are certainly not entitled to receive more than twice 
as much as the citizen. To pay the larger and more prosperous 
roads an avernge of 11.27 per cent is certainly excessive. To 
pay the enormous amounts which are shown in individual cases 
is unjustifiable from any standpoint. It is true that in some 
cases the par value of the stock is not as much as the real value 
of the investment. But in still more cases the par value repre- 
sents stock issued which is largely “ water” and represents no 
capital investment. 

In. the offer made in the bill of the amount to be paid by the 
Government not only Is this annual payment of $950,000,000 to 
the railroads guaranteed but other large guaranties are made. 

Payment of the interest on the bonded indebtedness. amount- 
ing to about $400,000.000, is to be paid out of the $950,000.000, 
Besides this. the Government agrees to guarantee the payment 
of all the outstanding obligations of the railroads during its 
occupancy. The maturing obligations amount to in 1918. 8182. 
000,000 ; 1919, $188,000,000 ; 1920, $186,000.000 ; 1921. $440,000.609. 

The Government agrees to pay all ordinary taxes, both Fed- 
eral and State, levied against the railroads while in the pos- 
session of the Government. The payment of war taxes, how- 
ever, is not assumed. 

To these rouds which had no operating income during the 
three-year period, the President is authorized to pay such an 
amount as he may determine. 

Five hundred million dollars is appropriated from the Fel- 
eral Treasury to provide additional equipment, additions, ter- 
minals. extensions, to make advances when needed, and for 
the expenses of Federal control. No provision is made for the 
repayment or final disposition of such property. 

The Government is to pay all the expense of the operation 
of the roads while under its control. This includes salaries 
of officers, wages of employees, fuel, and so forth. The Govern- 
ment is to retain all the officers and keep all the men. It is 
expected that some of the extravagant salaries which certain 
officers are now receiving will be reduced. It is also expected 
that the wages of the employees will be increased. Whatever is 
done the Government will have to pay. 

The Government also ugrees to pay all maintenance charges. 
This means keeping the track in repair, the rolling steck in 
effective condition, and all the property of the roads kept in 
good condition. The property is guaranteed protection and is 
to be returned to the railroads in as good condition as when 
received. 

The period of occupancy is fixed by the terms of the bill as 
during the period of the war, and for two years after a treaty 
of peace has been proclaimed. All these payments and guar- 
untees must be continued during that period. If the war should 
continue for years with constantly increasing demands and with 
constantly enlarging expenditures, still these tremendous obli- 
gations to the railronds will continue. If the general business 
of the country, which will furnish the revenue to reimburse the 
Government. shall be absorbed in war activities and the reve- 
nues derived from rates and fares and charges become neg- 
ligible, still the Government must continue paying the railroads 
on the basis of the three most prosperous years in their history. 
If the war should cease within a year, and the expected depres- 
sion follow, still for two years the railrends would be main- 
tained. their expenses paid, their dividends would continue and 
their surplus pile up, no matter what might happen to the other 
business enterprises of the country. 

It has been stated as a justification for the action taken that 
we are but doing what Great Britain did when she took over 
her roads. A few days after the war broke out, in August, 1914, 
Great Britain took over her railroads. As compensation the 
Government agreed to guarantee the net earnings on the basis 
of the year 1913. a little over 4 per cent on their bonded indebt- 
edness and about 4 per cent on the capital stock. Our bill guar- 
antees $250,060,000 more per annum proportionally than Great 
Britain. It guarantees a surplus above dividends eight times as 
large as Great Britain. 

The railroads of the United States had on hand January 1, 
1917, in cash $288,000.000. They had in cash, time deposits, and 
securities of unaffiliated companies $804,000,000. None of this 
fund is taken over by the Government, so that the Government 
will start with no surplus, and must operate the systems taken 
over without a working capital except that derived from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

These agreements and guarantees constitute more than a 
“just compensaion.” They are excessive in amount and ought 
not to be imposed upon the people. 


UNEQUAL IN APPLICATION, 


"The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Troson] called atten- 
tion to ‘the fact that the method of payment proposed would be 
unfair to small railroads who for particular reusons may have 
had no operating income during the three-year period. That is 
certainly true, and in order to meet that difficulty the bill pro- 
vides that if “because of nonoperation, receivership, or any 
undeveloped or abnormal conditions” the compensation would 
be “inequitable as a fair mensure of just compensation” the 
President may make such special ngreement with such railroad 
for compensation as may be just. That, as may readily be seen, 
is necessary and fair, because it would be no defense against a 
claim for “just compensation“ for a railroad taken sver and used 
by the Government perhaps for years, to say that because such 
railroad had no operating income for certain years in the past 
nothing would be due it for use in the future. But such ar- 
rangement added to the ether provision for compensation will 
result in largely increasing the amount the Government will be 
compelled to pay for the use of the roads, The $950,000,000, 
which represents the operating income of those that had an 
operating income, will be absorbed, of course, and the Govern- 
ment wilt be compelled to pay to those which had no operating 
income during the three-year period what would be a “ just 
compensation“ for the use of their roads. 

But the inequality does not stop there. There will be many 
cases where an operating income was received, but where it was 
too small to constitute what would be “ just compensation.” 
This, too, would have to be arranged so that the operating 
income guaranteed would be augmented by further payinents 
from the Treasury. 

It must be evident that only those roads will be satisfied with 
the operating income which received an excessive or large 
return during the test period. In the very nature of things the 
amounts paid will be unequal upon any fair estimate, and to 
that extent unjust. 
LITIGATION AXD DELAY, 

I think we all realize that every effort should be made in 
arranging for compensation to avoid litigation and delay. The 
Government can only offer What it considers a just compensa- 
tion, and such offer may be accepted or rejected hy any particu- 
lar railroad as it may deem the offer advantageous or other- 
wise. It is manifest that any railroad which realizes that 
another railroad will receive a disproportionate compensation 
will not be satisfied if it shall receive less. The more inequali- 
ties that exist, the more dissatisfaction and consequent litiga- 
tion there will be. It would be hard to conceive of any place of 
payment that would create more inequalities. It may, there- 
fore, be anticipated that much litigation will result. Either 
that or the dissatisfied roads will be consoled with generous or 
excessive payments. 


NO INCENTIVE FOR EFFICIENCY, 


One of the strongest grounds of contlemnation against the 
method of compensation proposed in the bill is that it gives no 
incentive for wise management and good service, but, on the 
contrary, will encourage indifference and inefficiency. 

It is not proposed, nor would it be possible at this time. for 
the Government in taking over the railroads to substitute Gov- 
ernment officials as officers to manage the railroads, nor to 
make the employees of the railreads the employees of the Gov- 
ernment. The management of the direct and practical opera- 
tion of the railroads will remain in the hands of the same men 
who were in charge before the Government assumed control. 
The president and general managers and boards of directors 
will continue as usual. But why should they worry? Their 
stockholders are satisfied, because their stock has been made as 
good or better than a Government bond. Their dividends are 
guaranteed by the Government. The railroads are to be nurin- 
tained and improved with additions, extensions, and better- 
ments from the Treasury of the United States. It makes no 
difference what their income may be, the railroads are assured 
an income during the entire period of Government occupancy, 
the most generous they have ever received. 

Business may fail, panics may come, depression rest like a 
pall over the land, the effects of the war may ruin half of the 
enterprises of the country, still the prosperity of the railroads 
can not fail, for the Government insures them not only against 
loss, but gives them the largest profit ever recorded in the 
history of transportation. Without effort on their part, with- 
out diligence, without efficiency, no matter how managed, no 
matter whether good service is rendered or not, they nre in- 
sured protection, preservation, and a handsome return as long 
as the Government remains in control. If it were desired to 
afford an epportunity to discredit Government control or owner- 
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ship no better plan could be devised than the one proposed in 


the bill. 
WHAT THR AMENDMENT WOULD vo. 


Several propositions for agreed compensation, as substitutes 
for the one contained in the bill have been suggested. The one 
contained in my amendment is submitted, not as the best but 
as a better and more defensible method of compensation than 
the one contained in the bill. The only completely defensible 
method of determining “ just compensation“ would be an agree- 
ment if it could be arranged, in each particular case, based on 
the conditions applicable to that particular case. In default of 
such agreement provision should be made for determining the 
amount by a proceeding in the courts. That has been the usual 
course adopted by the Government in the condemnation of 
private property for public use. It is claimed, and there is 
ground for the claim, that if such method were adopted at this 
time it would result in much uncertainty and delay. It is gen- 
erally beiieved that it is best under existing circumstances to 
offer to the railroads such a fair proposition as will afford no 
reason or excuse for refusal. But it is easy to go too far in that 
regard. We would not be justified in offering greatly excessive 
compensation in order to induce the railroads to accept quickly. 

The amendment which I submit offers to the railroads pay- 
ment in full of the interest on their bonded indebtedness as it 
shall become due during the period of Federal control; it offers 
to pay the usual and customary dividends to the stockholders; 
it offers to carry out fully all the other guaranties contained in 
the bill, such as the payment of taxes, the cost of operation and 
maintenance, and to return the railroads in as good condition 
as when received. If there is any surplus it is to be equally 
divided between the railroads and the Government, 

Such a plan if adopted could not be objected to as unfair. 
It would not base the principal item of compensation upon the 
returns of a past period. It would provide the railroads should 
share in whatever of prosperity or adversity the future has in 
store. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TOWNER, I will. 

Mr. SNOOK. Does the gentleman believe that under the 
amendment he proposes the railroads would enter into a volun- 
tary agreement with the Government? 

Mr. TOWNER. I should think so. Why not? It is a fair 
basis of agreement, even a generous basis. It would stabilize 
their securities by insuring the payment of interest. It would 
pay their customary dividends. It would secure them against 
loss or depreciation. It would divide the excess received and 
thus add to the surplus of the roads. If they would consult 
their own interests that ought to be enough to induce them to 
accept such an offer. If they are asking more they would be 
asking the unreasonable and the unjust. 

Mr. SNOOK. Has the gentleman read the hearings, in which 
their representatives said before the committee they would not 
accept such an offer? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I have read the hearings, but I think 
no such proposition was presented to them as is contained in 
my amendment, 

Mr. SNOOK. Is not the gentleman’s amendment along the 
line of that offered by Mr. Thorne before the committee? 

Mr. TOWNER. I hardly think so. As I understand Mr. 
Thorne's proposition, it was to limit the compensation to be paid 
by the Government to 5 per cent above the guaranties. 

The proposition I submit does not provide for the payment of 
excessive compensation. Especially would it prevent the pay- 
ment to certain roads of the extravagant amounts which they 
would receive under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman proposes to 
pay the interest on the bonds of the railroads? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is the gentleman aware that 
there are quite a number of railroads that have not paid any 
interest on their bonds for a long time? Would the gentleman's 
amendment pay the interest on the bonds of such roads? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and the bill does the same. This is 
done to stabilize conditions and prevent litigation and loss. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think that any railroad 
which has been making more than interest on its bonds would 
enter into a contract which in all probability would take away 
a part of its earnings in order to make up the deficit of some 
unprosperous roads? 

Mr. TOWNER. I can hardly imagine such a condition. But 
certainly if the road was so weak it could pay only a surplus 
over interest on its bonded debt, it would gladly enter into a 
contract which would insure it against loss, put it on its feet, 
and build it up for future usefulness, 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Where would it leave the railroads that have 
paid no dividends during the last three years, which have given 
the stockholders no returns. 

Mr. TOWNER. It would leave them in better condition than 
they were. 

Mr. WALSH. How? 

Mr. TOWNER. While it would not pay dividends in cases 
where no dividends had heen paid during the three-year period, 
it would pay their interest, build them up, and probably put 
them on a paying basis. The bill as it is provides for payment 
on the net operating income basis. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Is not the gentleman incorrect as to what 
the bill provides? It provides that where the road has a net 
operating income, that is the standard; and if they have none, 
the President is authorized to make a special contract with 
them. 

Mr. WALSH. Would that be permitted under the gentle- 
man’s amendment, if adopted? 

Mr. TOWNER. The provision for payment on the net oper- 
ating income basis would not prevail if my amendment is 
adopted, but the provision for taking care of exceptional’ cases 
would remain. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, There are a number of railroads—very sub- 
stantial ones—that have expended their earnings on better- 
ments and have declared small or no dividends. I have in 
mind the Illinois Central, one of the greatest roads in the coun- 
try; one year they skipped the dividend and the next year paid 
only 2 per cent. I think the Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
been in the hands of a receiver for three years and has paid no 
dividends, 

Mr. TOWNER. Provision is made for that. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that provision was not made in 
such cases. 

Mr. TOWNER. A subsequent provision of the bill which we 
have not yet reached gives the President power to arrange to 
pay just compensation in cases where by reason of “ nonopera- 
tion, receivership, or any undeveloped or abnormal conditions“ 
the amount would be inadequate. My amendment does not 
change that provision of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. In such case where dividends have not been 
paid the President has the discretion to make a proper allow- 
ance? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; that is true in any exceptional case 
where by the method contained in the bill the amount is in- 
sufficient to constitute just compensation. 

Mr. TILSON Is not the gentleman in error in that? It is 
net income and not dividends. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that, whether the 
bill stands as it is or my amendment be adopted, in either case 
provision is made to take care of exceptional cases. 

One of the features of the amendment that is especially ad- 
vantageous as compared with the provision of the bill is that 
under the terms of the amendment there is an incentive to good 
service and efficiency. If the railroads are to secure a surplus 
over the guaranties they must work for it. It will require con- 
tinual effort in order to secure the best results. Under the bill, 
as it is, the railroads will secure just as much under bad 
management as under good management. There is no incentive 
or reward for diligence or efficiency. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. As I understand the gentleman's amendment, 
it would guarantee all the roads that are taken over a sufficient 
amount to pay interest on their bonds, to pay their maintenance 
and operating expenses, and so forth. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; as far as it goes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Let us take this instance: Railroad A has 
not made enough money to pay interest upon its bonds during 
the three-year period. Would the gentieman guarantee it pay- 
ment of interest upon those bonds? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and so does the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman, therefore, would pay inter- 
est and dividends and operating expenses and maintenance of 
any railroad, whether it made any money or not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and that is what the bill does, except 
that instead of guaranteeing dividends. which amount to about 
$300,000,000 yearly, the bill gives the railroads. besides the 
guaranties, about $550.000.000 for dividends and surplus. 

Mr. DEWALT. Then the gentleman would not discriminate 
between a railroad that is well managed and one that is badly 
managed? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. DEWALT. Wait one moment, I am coming to the logical 
conclusion of the gentleman's proposition, 

Mr. TOWNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but he is 
omitting one of the most important factors. My proposition 
guarantees the payment of interest on the bonded indebtedness, 
the other guarantees before mentioned, the customary dividends, 
and then, if there is any surplus, provides it shall be divided 
between the Government and the railroads. That is an incentive 
to good management and general efficiency. There is something 
to work for. Under the bill, as you present it, there is nothing 
to work for. You guarantee the railroads the largest returns 
ever received, no matter what they do. You thus pay a premium 
for negligence on the part of railroads for not doing their duty, 
for allowing them to run into bankruptcy. You, in effect, say 
to the roads, No matter what you do, how you may run the 
road, or what you may do to the people who use it, we will 
guarantee you the profits you have made during the three most 
prosperous years of your history.” That I believe to be not just, 
but unjust compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, we all must realize that in this legislation we 
are without the benefit of past experience to guide us, Under 
ordinary circumstances we can correct mistakes made by repeal 
or modification. But this legislation Is peculiar in this, it pro- 
vides for the making of a contract between the Government and 
the several railroads, which, if made, is binding during the 
entire period of the contract. It can not be abrogated or 
changed except by agreement. If we now guarantee to pay an 
excessive and in some cases exorbitant compensation we will 
be bound by our agreement. To so bind the Government would 
be unfair to the people who in the last analysis must pay the 
compensation. It is our duty as their Representatives to pro- 
tect their interests. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment will 
not be adopted, but I have had my hopes blasted so often that. 
I am afraid to take even a chance on it. This proposition will 
change the whole scheme of the bill from beginning to end and 
be equivalent to a new bill, which has not been passed on in the 
House or in the Senate or anywhere else, and will provide for 
the payment of interest and dividends as full and complete 
compensation for the use of railroads. The dividends paid by 
a railroad depend entirely upon the action and judgment of the 
directors of the road. They may pay no dividends, but may 
keep all of the returns for surplus. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman says that it depends entirely 
upon the dividends. The gentleman has not read my amendment 
carefully. 

Mr. SIMS. That may be true. I did not get it until a few 
minutes ago. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Because it provides that the railroads shall 
receive all of the guaranties that are contained in this bill and 
interest upon their bonded indebtedness, the customary divi- 
dends that have been declared, and then that they shall share 
one-half of the amount received above that. 

Mr. SIMS. The dividends, of course, are what the several 
directors in the last three years have ordered paid. A con- 
servative railroad that is receiving a large net operating in- 
come may have ordered dividends paid to the extent of 4 or 5 
or 6 per cent and have retained 4 or 5 or 6 per cent as a sur- 
plus for railroad purposes. This amendment will provide that 
that railroad which has done what every good railroad ought 
to do, which has not skinned its resources in the way of divi- 
dends, shall receive during Federal control a dividend not in 
excess of that which it paid out, whereas a railroad that has 
skinned its resources and paid out a dividend out of propor- 
tion to its welfare shall receive from the Government a sum 
equal to the dividend paid out, which ought not to have been 
paid out—in other words, which were paid out for the purpose 
of kiting their stocks or giving them a market value. To do 
that they have paid out dividends that ought never to have been 
paid under good management. You are going to force the Gov- 
ernment to take them over for war purposes and continue during 
the Federal control to pay a dividend according to the standard 
of the payment made before that ought not to have been paid, 
made by interested parties for the indirect purpose of advanc- 
ing the credit of the railroad, for stock-jobbing purposes, rather 
than in preparing the railroad to discharge its duties to the 
publie in the best and most efficient way. I do not deem that 
it is necessary to go into any further details about this amend- 
ment. The railroads are entitled to the surplus that they 
honestly earn and can make such disposition of it as they see 
proper. They can pay it out in dividends or may make any 
other use of it that may be necessary to enhance the operating 
efficiency of the road, and they are entitled to these net earn- 
ings, if they are entitled to any, and we should not, as I think, 
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provide a contract that none except the railroads which have 
not conducted their affairs in the best way will take advan- 
tage of and foreclose others and let them go to the courts and 
get what they can in that way rather than sign n contract. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been unavoidably absent for the last hour or two 
and have not kept up with these amendments. What I do not 
know about the bill probably might make a small volume. I 
do not know that I thoroughly understand the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] wherein if adopted it 
changes the provisions of the bill; but I would like to know 
whether the bill or the amendment would cover, in justice, roads 
like several I have in mind. Let us take the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, for instance, running from Chicago to Evansville, from 
Chicago to St. Louis, with some feeders. It is one of the best 
roads of my knowledge, and yet owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, having closed out to the Frisco, and having had to 
take the road back, the result has been that they have not paid 
interest upon their bonds, nor have they paid dividends upon 
their stock. Since it went into the hands of a receiver the road 
has been put in very good condition, stations have been con- 
structed, and it is almost ready to go out of the hands of the 
receiver, and would under ordinary conditions. I speak of that 
as one kind of road. There are many other roads that went 
into the hands of receivers because they failed to pay their fixed 
charges. Now, I would be glad to know how this bill affects 
such roads or how the gentleman’s amendment changes it so as 
to affect such roads. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will answer in the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois—— 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill provides for just such a case as the gen- 
tleman has referred to, that the President may authorize divi- 
dends to be paid where they have not been heretofore paid and 
that where the standard return of three years will be plainly 
unjust and inequitable to any railroad company, that then he 
will pay such just compensation as the facts and circumstances 
connected with the road warrant. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the amendment change the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Towa, I understand, would not apply to such case as that, from 
the fact that no dividends having been paid his amendment 
does not apply, and it would have to go under section 3 for other 
compensation. 

Mr. CANNON. Nor would they receive anything, I will say, 
under the terms of the bill in the case mentioned. 

Mr. SIMS. They would receive just compensation for the 
use of the road during the time of such use, 

Mr. TOWNER. My amendment would not affect the provi- 
sion. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think so. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am not entirely 
clear that the amendment offered by my colleague is so worded 
as not to include more than he-desires, but I am entirely clear 
that the compensation provided for in this bill with reference 
to roads that have been highly successful and profitable is alto- 
gether too large and an amount that ought not to be allowed 
under any circumstances. I have been surprised during the 
course of this debate to hear repeated statements—in one in- 
stance from a member of the committee—to the effect that the 
three years, whose average was going to be taken as a basis for 
this allowance, were three lean years. It is true that 1915 was a 
lean year, but the three years that are taken as a basis for com- 
pensation in this case are, when averaged, the three most pros- 
perous years that have occurred in succession—in fact, the three 
most prosperous years that they have had in the last 20 years. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Nobody is claiming that 1917 
was a lean year, nor 1916. 

Mr, DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. Just to give proper information. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have here the figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DEWALT. So have I here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Lying right on the desk before me, 
and I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. DEWALT. Let us see. Class 1 railroads, which are 
railroads earning over a million dollars, 1917, net income 
$1,020,800,000 ; 1916 it was $948,872,959; 1915, which they call 
a lean year, $683,104.833; so the gentleman certainly must be 
incorrect when he stated any member of this committee urged 
that we took three lean years as an average. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It has been stated here several times. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no: the gentleman is mistaken; not by mom- 
bers of the committee. 
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Mr. DEWALT. Either the gentleman's hearing is defective or 
he was not here when members of the committee spoke. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania himself, if he will leok over his remarks he will find 
that he will want to correct them. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Was not the statement made that the 
three years was the leanest years for 18 years back? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was the statement to which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania acceded, and I called attention to 
it at the time. 

Mr. DEWALT. Of any three-year period during the last 18 
years this is the lowest average period. That is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. These three years? 

Mr. DEWALT. That these three years, taken together, the 
average is lower than any three-year period. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is entirely wrong, and 
I will insert in connection with my remarks, if I may be per- 
mitted to extend them, a table prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which will show that the gentleman is en- 
tirely incorrect. I hope he will read it. 

Now, what are the facts in relation to those three years? 
They show a higher percentage of operating income to invest- 
ment of any three years in succession for the last 20 years. I 
am going back further by two years so there can be no mis- 
understanding about it. The gentleman is merely repeating the 
mistake he made before, and to which I was endeavoring to call 
his attention. They also show the highest average revenue per 
mile of track that has ever been shown and the highest average 
operating income for the train-mile. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Net or gross? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The operating income after taking out 
all expenses for maintenance and everything of that kind, and 
they show, of course, by far the largest total income; in fact, 
the income for 1916 or 1917, as far as total income is concerned, 
is about three times what it was in 1890. Yet we are taking 
those three years which, even counting in the lean year of 1915, 
presents such an exceptional situation, and we propose to allow 
compensation in accordance with the average of those three 
years. I say that this will allow those successful railroads 
around $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 per annum in excess of what 
they ought to receive, 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will 

Mr. TILSON. How does the gentleman determine what they 
ought to receive? Are they not entitled to receive what the 
property is worth, what the use of the property is worth, at the 
time of its taking, whieh was a very valuable time, 1917? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to preeeed for five minutes more, and I will answer the 
gentleman and some other gentlemen who have spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So many gentlemen have spoken com- 
paring the railroad property with ordinary preperty that I am 
sure they spoke thoughtlessly with reference to ft. In ordinary 
times a man can charge what he desires with reference to the 
products of the farm. A merchant may charge what he wishes 
for the goods he has in his store, but the corporation that is 
operating a public utility has no right to fix its charges at what- 
ever it wishes. It can only charge a reasonable rate, and the 
Government has the right to limit it to reasonable rates and 
reasonable compensation. 


Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Were not these returns for the three years 


to which the gentleman has referred to based upon the returns 
+ made under rates fixed. by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So that so far as that was concerned they 
did not charge what they wanted, but they charged what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission permitted them to charge? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but what is the application? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, is it not also true, in reference to the 
gentleman’s statement that the fixing of future charges should 
not be based on these excessive years, that we are still in war 
and we are liable to have excess business and are to have excess 
business during the period the Government is operating these 
roads? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
ease or not. 


I do not know that that will be the 
I do not see the application of it, but the gentle- 


man is making an argument in my time instead ef letting me 
make the argument. 


It is true these rates were fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at what was supposed to be reasonable. They were 
so fixed, however, hecause it was necessary in order to make a 
rate under which reads not se well situated could operate and 
to put the rates on an equality all over the country where the 
railroads operated between the same places. Now, we have here 
an entirely unreasonable proposition when you consider that a 
corporation like the Burlington Railroad, that will receive 22 
per cent on its invested capital, and other corporations will be 
allowed from 12 to 14 per cent. In the case of other railroads 
mentioned here the returns are very much larger than the figures 
last mentioned. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Now, the tetal operating returns which the 
President is authorized to pay out is the sum of the return 
for three years—about $950,000,000. Is not that true? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The average for three years? 

Mr. MADDEN. The total of the average would be 


Mr. GRE EN of Iowa. About that. 
Mr. MADDEN. Per year? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Per year. 


Mr. MADDEN. Under this bill he would be authorized to 
make contracts with the Burlington Road, earning 22 per cent, 
or some other road earning 50 per cent, for a 15 per cent pay- 
ment if they were willing to make that contract, und he wili 
be able then to make a contract with some other road that 
was not earning anything to pay it something as long as he 
kept within the bounds of the total amount he was authorized 
to pay? Is not that true under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Possibly so, but I do not see what my 
friend is coming to. I intended to yield only for an inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. The point I wanted to ask the gentleman was 
if under these circumstances he was able to make such a con- 
tract would it not be possible for him to restrict the payment 
to the roads earning large dividends and make larger payments 
to the roads earning smaller dividends, and thus equalize it? 
The thing is that he has te do with $950,000,000 only. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think that is entirely correct. 
although it was in aecordance with the statement of some of 
the gentlemen of the committee, and in this connection I want 
to call their attention to another matter. Some gentlemen have 
said, where the railroads have no operating income, that in such 
ease the President could provide for the payment of the in- 
terest on the bonds and ether necessary expenses, I do not so 
understand the bill. The bill provides that a different compen- 
sation may be agreed upon in exceptional cases, but I have not 
understeod that an exceptional case meant a case where a road 
for years has no operating income and has not been able to pay 
interest on its bonds. If that is the construction placed on 
this bill, I de not think I shall vote for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think anybody in the committee 
has suggested that the bill authorized the President where there 
was no operating income in the three years to guarantee divi- 
dends or interest on indebtedness. But manifestly where there 
is no income for that period there is no basis for a standärd 
return. Therefore, the President must enter into a contract 
based upon some other compensation. If they could not make 
the contract, of course the Government would not take over 
the nondividend and noninterest paying road and use it with- 
out compensation; and in that case they can go before the 
Court of Claims or before the boards of arbitrators referred to 
in the bill. i 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
all the nondividend and noninterest paying roads are going to 
be taken over under this bill aud the interest on their bends is 
going to be paid? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is contrary to what I say. But 
if the amendment now pending is agreed to, that is what will 
happen. It will put an inflated value on the stock of every 
railroad that is not paying interest on its bonds. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not arguing with the gentleman 
on that point. 

I append to my remarks the tables to which I referred. In 
column (e) of the first table will be found the per cent of in- 
come to investment for all the railroads of the United States 
from 1881 to 1917, inclusive. I should like to have some gen- 
tleman find three years in succession whose average equals 
1915, 1916, and 1917. In column (a) will be found the operat- 
ing income, which is used as a standard in this bill. Find, if 
you can, any three years in succession whose average approaches 
1915, 1916, and 1917. In column (b) is found the income per 
mile of track, just as I stated. The other table supports my 
statements with reference to income per train-mile. 
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a +f operating income of railways in the United States, July 1, 
1890. to June 30, 1917, inclusive, and comparison of such income per 
mile of road, etc., with book cost per mile of road, etc. 


From report of Interstate Commerce Commission, dated Dec. 1, 1917.] 


Year ended June 30. | Income from 
operation. 


PF 54,644 3.48 
18222 55,586] 3.20 
1888 57,395 | 3.75 
1899. 5079| 4.02 
1000 477, 281,030 $ 56,567 | 4.52 
deal. 998, 749,34 56,052 

: 507,184,395 | 2,670 10, 405, 005, 085 56,911; 4.69 

665,083 | 2,853 | 10, 658,221, 376 5,862 | 5.02 

458,486 | 2,936 | 10, 7903 566| 5.19 

581,1 Z794 | 1L 51E 537, 131 67,88 | 4.8 

405,575 | 3,001 | 11,951,348, 949 58,808 | &10 

296,023 | 2,84 | 55,499, 807, 444 57,449 4.97 

102, 281 330 | 59, 624 5.58 

277, 389 470 61,816 | 5.61 

681,895 952 61,7799 | 4.78 

642; 083 276 61,301 5.34 

466, 750 644 63,631} 573 

170,404 | 3,337 68, 681, 508, 0 61 5.41 

213,345 | 3,501 | 15,195, 202, 635 67,883 | 4.87 

266, 806 3,190 | 15, 874,579, 626 69,049 4.02 

863,248 | 3,584 | 16,351, 639, 265 70,042} 6.12 

685,079 | 3,008 | 16, 936, 697, 71,770 | 4.19 

212) 079 2,972 37, 247, 101, 881 | 247, 101, S81 = _40 

3,208 | 51,005, 281, 248 | 


Tendency of revenues and e ee per train mile, all operating rail- 
roads, American railways. 


[From hearings on bill under consideration.] 


1 
Revenue Net reve- | Increase 
Year. from pies sey of] nus from over 
peration. | operation. year 1890. 
$0. 48225 Per cent. 
- 95707 -47638 | 
49131 1.88 
o 13.99 
22 14.38 
42.30 


Tendency of revenues and expenses per train-mite, ete.—Continued. 


48.66 
1. 77641 
1.84161 
Average 1.77457 58. 90 


The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. The 
Chair understood that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] did not desire to press the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I simply reserved it in order to look 
into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The record will show that the point of 
order was withdrawn. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 3, line 5, to page 4, line 2: 


Strike out the whole -paragraph and insert: “ Ev 
es assessed 


ery such agreement 
shall provide that all tax for the period of Federal control 


which but for such Federal control would, under the interstate com- 
merce classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, be 
deducted from ‘net income from railway operations’ in determining 
‘railway operating income ’—shall, acer as hereinafter provided, be 

d from operating revenue, or if t is insufficient for the purpose 

en from the revolving fund — i by this act. That if Federal 
Se deeper the or ends during the tax year for which any taxes may 

the taxes for be year shall be apportioned to the date 
be the begin or of such Federal control, and the foregoing 
cisions shal apply. mats AB te that portion of such taxes which is 
ue for the perio or such tax year which falls within the period 
of Federal control; and that the owner shall pay from his own funds 
all other, taxes, including the taxes under Titles I and II of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for 
other purposes,’ approved ‘ober 3, 1917, or any act in addition 
thereto or in amendment thereof.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this proposed substitute of 
mine does not in any way change the intention, but it does 
change the procedure in some respects. 

In the first place, it seems very clear that there ought to be 
a simple provision, so far as taxes are concerned, providing 
that as to taxes that if the roads were still under private 
control would be paid out of operating revenue, would continue 
to be paid out of operating revenue during Federal control, 
whatever such taxes might be, and that all other taxes should 
be paid by the owner. My amendment makes that very clear, 
and so expressly provides. 

In addition, as the language now stands, it seems to me that 
it is going to make great confusion in aceounts. The taxes are 

the Federal taxes are assessed in the various internal- 
revenue districts—and this provides that if the carrier does not 
pay them they shall be charged against or deducted from the 
standard return. Why should not all taxes that under the 
present system are paid out of operating revenues continue to 
be paid in the district where they are assessed under Federal 
authority and paid to the internal-revenue collector? My 
amendment will accomplish that. 

Then, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question with reference to special assessments, which it is pro- 
vided shall be paid for wholly by the carrier. I want to ask 
him, because I do not know and I do not happen to have the 
schedule before me, whether special assessments now paid by 
railroads or a portion of those accruals are deducted in order 
to secure the net railway operating returns under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classification? It is my recollec- 
tion that they are, and that they are charged against capital 
account. 

Mr. SIMS. Your amendment proposes to strike out every- 
thing on page 3, beginning with line 5? 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment will do this, if I may restate 
it: My amendment will have as a charge against operating 
revenues exactly the same taxes, other than war taxes, that 
have heretofore been paid out of operating revenues. 

Mr. SIMS. My understanding is that—I do not remember 
the language of the bill—there will he no net return that will 


or snog 


1918. 
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include taxes that have heretofore been paid before dividends or 
interest is paid. 8 

Mr. LENROOT. Are taxes in the nature of special assess- 
ments now deducted in getting at the net railway operating 
income? 

Mr. SIMS. I understand so. 

Mr. LENROOT. This bill provides that they shall not be 
included. Now, I want to know where these municipalities are 
to be left that have levied special taxes against companies. In 
many cases we have a company where all tax provided is taken 
over by us. They have no cash resources in hand, They can 
not enforce the lien against the property. How are these munic- 
ipalities going to get these special taxes under the bill as it 
now stands? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman can see what the bill itself pro- 
vides in that respect. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill provides that it shall not be paid 
by the Government. 7 

Mr. SIMS. It says: 

That other taxes assessed under Federal or any other 
authority for the period of Federal control or any part thereof, either 
on the property used under such Federal contrat or on the right to 
operate as a carrier, or on the revenues or any part thereof derived 
fom operation (not including, however, assessments for public improve- 
ments or taxes assessed on property under construction, and chargeable 
under the clessification of the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestment in read and equipment), shall be paid out of revenues derived 
from railway operations while under Federal control; that all taxes 
assessed under Federal or any other governmental authority for the 
period prior to January 1, 1918, whenever levied or payable, shall be 
pald by the carrier ont of its own funds, or shall be charged against or 
deducted from the standard return. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the municipality has no lien that it 
can enforce against the property. 

Mr. SIMS. The Government can pay it. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it ean not do it. It expressly excludes 
it. It does not say who shall pay it. : 

Mr. SIMS. It will go out of the funds constituting the stand- 
ard return. 

Mr. LENROOT,. That does not include the portion of the 
taxes that the Government shall pay, assessments for public 
improvements, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMS. The railroad company will not receive these taxes 
in addition to the standard return. 

Mr. LENROOT. This language in the bill now provides 
that certain taxes shall be paid out of revenues derived from 
operation. The gentleman says—and I think he is correct— 
that at present those special taxes are paid out of revenues de- 
rived from operation, although afterwards charged to capital 
account; but with the language in the bill the Government will 
not be permitted to pay such special taxes out of revenues de- 
rived from operation. And will not that leave the municipality 
absolutely helpless? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
9 consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to read to the gentleman what is stated in 
the hearings as an interpretation of this provision of the bill as 
written, The gentleman will find it on page 883 of the. hearings, 
by Mr. Anderson, He says: 

I think we have now stated in a way that nobody can misunderstand 
that the ordinary taxes, Federal and State, and municipal and county, 
are to be paid by the Government and charged, as they now are 
operating expenses: that the war taxes are to come out 01 the standard 
return. And I may add that there is no reasonable possibility of there 
being any disturbance in the power of the State and subdivision thereof 
to proceed with taxation on the same general principles as hitherto. I 

ut into this record, I think—I did in the Senate committee—the opin- 
on of the chief counsel on that point. It was printed in your records, 
I believe, 

Now, special assessments are just as much municipal and 
county taxes as are any other municipal and county taxes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the bill expressly provides that those 
taxes shall not be paid by the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. That is, not paid at the loss and expense of the 
Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, no—— 

Mr. SIMS. That is what it means. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me read the language of the bill. 

On page 3, from line 5 to line 12, it is provided that the 
agreement shall provide that the railroads shall either pay the 
war taxes or the war taxes shall be deducted from the amount 
which the Government is to pay them. 

Mr. SIMS. From their standard return. 


LyI——169 


overnmental 


Mr. LENROOT. From their standard return. 
right. Then the bill goes on and says— 


That other taxes assessed under Federal or any other governmental 
authority— 


And, of course, that includes State and municipal— 


for the period of Federal control or any part thereof, either on the 

property used under such Federal control or on the right to operate as 

e er, or on the revenues or any part thereof derived from 
on— 


Now comes the language— 


(not including, however, assessments for public improvements or taxes 
assessed on property under construction and chargeable under the 
classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission to investment in 
road and is age shall be paid out of revenues derived from rail- 
way operations while under Federal control— 

That means that the Government will pay to these municipali- 
tles out of revenues all ordinary taxes 

Mr. SIMS. Will pay out of operating revenues. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. But this other will be paid exclusively out of 
what would otherwise go to the railroad as standard return. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because you provide what taxes shall 
be deducted from the standard return, and those are only the 
war taxes. J 

Mr. SIMS. It seems to me that it is as clear as it can be 
made. Now, the gentleman’s amendment in reference to taxa- 
tion provides for striking out the paragraph and inserting a new 
and longer paragraph. It does not change the amount of the 
taxes to be paid by the Government or the carrier, but merely 
undertakes to deal with the subject in detail, and instead of 
clarifying it, it complicates it. The contracts which will be 
made under section 1 will take care of taxation in exact ac- 
cordance with the principle fully and clearly stated in the bill. 
The amendment is most undesirable. : 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment provides for the payment 
out of operating revenue of all taxes that have heretofore been 
chargeable to operating revenue. I did not know, and that is 
why I asked whether special taxes heretofore have been charge- 
able to operating revenue, and the gentleman sald yes, 

Mr. SIMS. I mean paid out of operating revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. All right. Now, if that is true, there 
is no method in the bill by which municipalities can collect spe- 
cial assessments. 

Mr. SIMS. They can collect them. The Government will 
pay them, but it will not pay them and then still pay the full 
standard return to the railroads. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman point out where in this 
bill there is any provision or permission to the Government to 
pay these special taxes? 

Mr. SIMS. That is the only purpose and object of the con- 
tract authorized, and will be taken care of in the contract, and 
should be taken care of by such terms as each contract may 
make necessary ; and to undertake to set out in detail every pos- 
sible condition that may arise is only to complicate the con- 
tracting authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to call attention to this, that we are 
dealing with the character of the contract, and in this language 
we say to the President, “ You shall not agree that these special 
taxes shall be paid out of operating revenues.” 

Now, I admit that the carrier will be liable; but supposing 
the office of the carrier is in the city of New York and a mu- 
nicipality in the gentleman’s district levies special assessments 
against a railroad and all the property of the railroad that there 
is in the gentleman’s district is the property that has been taken 
over by the Government, how is the municipality going to enforce 
the payment of thesé special assessments? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does the gentleman refer to special taxes 
levied during the time that the roads are under Government 
control? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; certainly. > 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I call attention to the last provision of 
the paragraph, following the parenthesis— 
shall be ee out of revenues derived from rallwa 
under Federal control; that all taxes assessed under 
governmental authority 

Which would include municipal authorities, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 


That is all 


operations while 
ederal or any other 
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Mr. HAMLIN, And then it says— 
for the period prior to January 1, 1918, whenever levied or payable, 
shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall be charged 
against or deducted from the standard return. 

Mr. LENROOT. That refers only to taxes assessed prior to 
the period of Federal control. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now I understand the question you raise is, 
What are you going to do with special taxes assessed during 
Federal control? 

Mr. LENROOT. During Federal control. 
point. 0 i j 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think that parenthetical paragraph rather 
cuts it out. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Suppose the language instead of reading 

Not including, however, assessments for public improvements— 


Should read— 
Including, however, assessments for public improvements? 


Mr. LENROOT. I think they should be included, and then be 
a charge against the carrier as an addition to capital account. 

Mr. RUCKER. If that language is amended by striking out 
the word “not” so that it will read— 

Including, however, assessments for public improvements— _ 

That would accomplish what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. In fact, the words included in the 
parentheses ought to go out. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; if I have any time. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will return 
to page 2, lines 18 and 19, 20, 21, 22, and so forth, he will find 
this language: 

In the computation of such income, debits and credits arising from 
the accounts, called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission equipment rents and joint facility rents, shall be included. 
The standard return and the cost of such additions, betterments, or road 
extensions are to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the reports, books, and other pertinent data— 

And so forth. Now we come down to the gentleman's question, 
and he will notice how the extensions, betterments, or improve- 
ments are to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce report— 
(not including, however, assessments for public improvements or taxes 
assessed on para ca under construction, and charg 
classification of the 


able under the 
terstate Commerce Commission to investment in 
road and equipment)— 

Now, the purpose of that phrase was to prevent an obligation 
being placed on the Government for assessment of taxes levied, 
if you please, by municipalities in the construction of the rail- 
roads during the time of Federal control. Evidently the pur- 
pose of that was to prevent municipalities exacting from the 
Government these excessive amounts—street paving and other 
things of similar character. 
Now, you say, How shall it be collected? If it is a betterment 

or improvement of the railroad itself, then it is to be ascertained 
under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
provisions of the foregoing section, and that is to be charged up 
against them in the standard return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for one minute. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that under the interstate- 
commerce classification special taxes are never included under 
the term of either betterments or improvements but are charged 
against capital direct? So it would not be covered by the 
language the gentleman states, because it being neither a better- 
ment nor an improvement, it could not be taken into con- 
sideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not agree with the gentleman at all; 
I do not think that is a reasonable construction. I think the 
foregoing part of section 1 clearly includes that. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the gentleman a further ques- 


That is exactly the 


tion? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; we are here for information. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is neither a betterment nor improve- 
ment under the interstate- commerce classification, and is 
charged against capital, how could it be included in the lan- 
guage the gentleman has just read? 

Mr. DEWALT. The general provision as to betterments, 
extensions, and improvements—if the municipality by the con- 
struction of this road wanted to change the grade of a street, 
for instance, or if a municipality insisted on an underground 
passageway or an overhead passageway, they might assess a 
municipal tax against the railroad company while under Fed- 
eral control. The Government, by the inclusion of the words 


in parenthesis, avoided that as far as possible, and contem- 


-plated in this bill, by the words heretofore quoted, that it 


might be included under the word “ extensions,“ and therefore 
be deducted fairly from the standard return and decrease their 
emoluments to that amount. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert two other amendments to clarify the meaning of the bill 
and let them be disagreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to insert two amendments in the RECORD, 
with the understanding that those amendments be difgagreed to. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments are as follows: 


Page 4, after line 23, Insert a new paragraph. to read as follows: 

“very such agreement shall also provide that each owner shall re- 
ceive during the period of Federal control an annual sum equivalent 
to a fair percentage upon the cost of additions and betterments, less re- 
tirements and road extensions, made on or in connection with such 
rallroad or system during the period of Federal control by the owner, 
with the approval or by the order of the President, plus a fair per- 
centage upon the amount expended by the owner, during the riod of 
Federal control, for taxes chargeable under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917. 
to investment in road and equipment, and for assessments for public 
wm eg mn Such fair percentage in the case of expenditures made 
out of borrowed money shall be equal to the rate at which such money 
is borrowed, and in other cases shall be fixed by the President at the 
time the expenditure is made. The cost of such additions, betterments, 
and road extensions, the amount of such retirements, and the amounts 
expended for such taxes and assessments shall be ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by it to the President. 
The . so certified shall, for the purpose of the agreement, be 
conclusive. 

Page 4, after line 23 (and after the paragraph already inserted), in- 
sert a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“ Every such agreement shall also provide that the United States will 
pay to the owner any loss accruing to such owner by reason of any ad- 
ditions, betterments, or road extensions, made during the iod of Fed- 
eral control by the President, or made Sorini such period at the order 
of or with the approval of the President, by such owner, or by the 
person, corporation, ership, or association, entitled to the posses- 
sion, use, and control of the railroad or system of transportation at the 
time such additions, betterments, or road extensions are made, The 
amcunt of such loss shall be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and certified by it to the President. The amount so certi- 
fied shall, for the purposes of the agreement, be conclusive,” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing umendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 16, after the word “ States,” insert the following: 

“Provided, That no installment of standard return shall be paid to 
any carrier until the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and all 
8 to and extensions of such carrier as may have been there- 
tofore made during Federal control, and all ‘taxes and the cost of such 
terminals, equipment, motive power, and cars as may have theretofore 
been provided by the President for such carrier during Federal control 
and not justly chargeable to the United States shall have been paid out 
of the operating income of such carrier during Federal control or shall 
have been paid by such carrier.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no ambi- 
tion to vie with the gentleman from Wisconsin in the number 
of amendments I offer, and this amendment may not seem, 
to some, to really be necessary in view of the language of the 
section, but, to my mind, something of this character ought to 
be provided. It is provided, in the first section of the bill, that 
the “standard return” shall be paid to the carrier in reason- 
able installments. My amendment would provide that the car- 
rier should receive no installment of standard return“ so long 
as there is any amount due the Government from the carrier 
by reason of improvements, extensions, equipment, taxes, or 
other debts which the Government has incurred on behalf of 
the currier. 

In other words, when the time for releasing Government con- 
trol arrives, the Government will not be in the position of hav- 
ing permitted the carrier to receive installments of standard 
return,” and yet at the time of final settlement be indebted to 
the Government in large sums for improvements, equipment, 
taxes, and other charges; and I do not believe that, so far 
as the Government has reinvested in the property of carriers 
the funds which it receives from income, that the shareholders 
ought to be allowed to receive any dividends in the way of 
installments from “standard return“ s 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman include the $500,000,000 
revolving fund that this bill appropriates as a part of the 
fund that shall be expended out of the standard return, against 
which there shall be no payments to the railroads? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no; not at all. It would not 
affect the $500,000,000 fund at all, because that fund is simply 
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provided for the use of the Government in making these ex- 
penditures when it has not those funds already at hand from 
operating income; and when the funds have been expended 
from the $500,000,000 fund, it merely says that we will not pay 
to the railway companies on whose behalf those funds have 
heen expended any portion of the standard return until the 
Government has been reimbursed for the funds it has expended, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for the $500,000,000? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; for any fund. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would not allow any divi- 
dends to be paid to any railway company in the United States 
until the investment made by the Government for equipment 
has been paid back? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. By that particular railway. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would include the $500,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is a clause in the amend- 
ment which provides for any equipment or other charges not 
“ justly chargeable to the Government”; and if out of that 
$500,000,000 the Government should buy equipment on its own 
account, it would not be chargeable to the railroad companies. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be in the end when we made the 
final adjustment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In the final adjustment it would, 
but it would remain the property of the Government until the 
final settlement was had, and that would in no way affect the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. SNOOK. How would the gentleman decide as to an in- 
vostment made in terminals or equipment? Would it justly be 
chargeable to the railroads or to the Government? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In using that language I am 
using the language adopted by the committee, and I adopted 
it because the committee had already standardized that term. 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman understands that there will be 
a large amount of investment made by the Government in termi- 
nals in taking care of war materials. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My amendment says “for such 
carriers.” If the Government did not expend the funds on be- 
half of the property of the carrier, it would build on its own 
account new terminals, and it would not apply, as was sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois; and when final settlement 
should come, if the railway took over those terminals which 
have been erected by the Government, the settlement would be 
made at that time, and it would not affect the payments of the 
standard returns before that time, 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. DEWALT. What does the gentleman do with the provi- 


sion in the bill which states that the President may order and 
direct that betterments, improvements, extensions, and so forth, 
shall be made, and that motive power, if necessary, shall be 
bought, and that expense shall be deducted from the standard 
returns, first being paid by the President out of the operating 
expenses obtained and from the revolving fund? What is the 
solution of that problem? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The solution of that problem is 
that it does not affect that at all, except that you provide no 
time when the deductions shall be made. 

Mr. DEWALT. Does the gentleman reason this way, that 
the United States Government, the fiscal department thereof, is 
going to be foolish enough to pay any road any amount when 
the road is actually in debt to the Government? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If that is true, there can be no 
objection to my amendment, because we merely say in so many 
words what sball be done, which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania imagines some Government official is going to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that permission. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which, together 
with any funds available from any operating income of said carrie 
may be used by the President as a revolving fund for the purpose ‘ot 
paying the expenses of the Federal control, and so far as necessary the 
amount of just compensation, and to provide terminals, motive power, 
cars, and other necessary equipment, such terminals, motive power, 
cars, and apie to be used and accounted for as the President may 
direct and to d sed of as Congress may hereafter by law provide. 

The President may also make or order any carrier to make any addi- 
tions, betterments, or road extensions; and to provide terminals, motive 
power, cars, and other necessary equipment necessary or desirable for 
war purposes or in the public interest on or in connection with the 
property of any carrier. He may from said revolving fund advance to 


S all or any part of the expense of such additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, 
and other necessary equipment so ordered and constructed by stich 


car- 


rier or by the President, such adyances to be charged against such car- 
rler and to bear interest at such rate and be payable on such terms 
as may be determined by the President, to the end that the United 
States may be touy reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 

Any loss claimed to accrue to any carrier by reason of any such addi- 
tions, betterments, or road extensions, terminals, motive power, cars, 
and other necessary equipment so ordered and constructed may be de- 
termined by agreement between the President and such carrter; failing 
such agreement the amount of such loss shall be ascertained as pro- 
vided in section 3 hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such an amount 
as he may deem ee or desirable for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operation of canals, boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and coastwise waterways, 
and may in the acquisition, operation, and use of such facilities create 
or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts and agreements 
as he shall deem in the public interest. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move a formal 
amendment. Page 8, line 19, I move to strike out the last word 
of that line, “ necessary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 19, strike out the word “ necessary.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 15, strike out the words “ porches, construction, or“; 
strike out the word “Acquisition,” in line 18, page 9; and, line 16, in- 
sert, after the word “canals,” the following: “ or for the purchase, 
construction, or utilization and operation of.“ 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will observe 
the purport of this amendment, it will be noticed, in line 15, 
page 9, I strike out the words “ purchase, construction, or,” and 
in line 18 I strike out the word “ acquisition,” and after the 
word “canals,” in line 16, I add the following: “or for the 
purchase, construction, or utilization and operation of.” This 
amendment will make this bill correspond to the Senate Dill. 
It will prevent the President from constructing canals or from 
purchasing canals. That is the purpose of the amendment. It 
seems to me that we have no time now to build canals or to 
buy canals. We ought not to buy canals, because we can take 
over the use of canals and use them during the war and until 
they are returned, and we ought to be content with the use rather 
than the purchase of expensive canals. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For the purpose of information. Does the 
gentleman's amendment, if adopted, make this bill identical 
with the provision in the Senate bill? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Identical? 

Mr, DILLON. Identical. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? As I understand 
the amendment, it prevents the purchase and construction of 
canals? 

Mr. DILLON. Exactly; certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT, But it does not prevent the utilization aud 
operation of canals? 

Mr. DILLON. The gentleman is correct, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. I will 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Would not the same effect be 


attained, but more simply, by striking out the word “ canals,” 
so that it would read: 

ident d such an amount as he may deem neces- 
eee for the purchase, construction, or utilization and oper- 
ation of— 

And now strike out the word“ canals "— 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilitics on the inland, 
canal, and coastwise waterways. ; 

That was the way it was before, by mistake, the word 
“eanals” was put in there. I understood Mr. ANDERSON to 
agree that the word “canal” should go in the next line, “on 
tke inland, canal, and coastwise waterways.” I think, by mis- 
take, the word “ canals” was also inserted at the beginning of 
line 16, and I think it would be much more simple to strike it 


out. 

Mr. DILLON. The gentleman would reach the same result; 
but I seek to make it correspond to the Senate bill. We ought 
not to engage in the work of digging these canals at this time, 
We need 250,000 additional men in the shipping yards to help 
build ships. We need men on the farms. I had a letter to-day 
from one of my constituents—a farmer—saying that he had en- 
tered into an agreement to pay a laborer on his farm $1,250 for 
a year’s labor upon his farm. The farmers in my district can 
not get enough farm labor at any price. We have no time to 
dig canals; labor is too expensive and too scarce. We ought 
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not to buy canals when we can get the use of them by paying | canal boats and the mules and equipment in connection with 


for that use. Task for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr, DECKER rese. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
recognition in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. DECKER, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Ditiox] a question if all his time has 
not expired. 

Mr. DILLON. My time is not all gone, and I will yield. 

Mr. DECKER. Under your amendment would it allow still 
the purchase or construction of boats, barges, and other means 
of transportation? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. It allows the purchase of all of those 
facilities. My amendment only eliminates the digging of canals 
and the purchasing of ennals. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
to the amendment. 
paragraph. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, a parlinmentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DILLON. My amendment goes to the perfection of the 
text and therefore should have the preference. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be disposed of first, and then 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Fonbxzr! 
would be in order. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ido not want to be heard on the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota, but I want to be heard on 
my own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition at 
‘this time or after the vote is taken? 

Mr. FORDNEY. After the vote is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. DILLON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Forpney: Page 9, lines 13 to 20, inclusive, strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I offer this amendment for the reason, gen- 
tlemen, that there is nothing in the preclamation of the Presi- 
dent relating to inland canals. The appointment of the Director 
General, Mr. McAdoo, has no reference to the control of inland 
canals. 1 read from the proclamation itself: : 

It is hereby directed that the possession, control, operation, and utili- 
gation of such transportation systems sity ae be undertaken shall be 
exercised and undertaken through William McAdoo, who is hereby ap- 
pointed and designated Director General of the Railroads. 

He has not been appointed Director General of the inland 
éanals. The President has not signified his desire to have the 
Government take over the canals in any respect; that is, the in- 
land waterway canals. He has the power under existing law 
to take the coastwise boats; not those under inland waterways. 
He has the right to ecommandeer all ships on the Great Lakes 
or on salt water, but has expressed no desire whatever to 
control the boats on the inland canals. 


My amendment is to strike out the whole 


Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. ESCH. I think it may be included under this: 


Located wholly or in part within the boundaries of the continental 
United States, and consisting of railroads and owned or controlled 
systems of coastwise and inland transportation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I say that under existing law I be- 
lieve the President has the right to take inland-waterway trans- 
portation, which does not mean canals, It means the boats on 
the Great Lakes and in the constwise trade on the high seas. 
I believe the President has already commandeered such boats 
as he thought proper that were engaged in the coastwise trade. 
That order has been issued by the President, has been issued 
for some time past, if I am correct in my understanding of the 
matter. To leave this paragraph as modified by the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Diuox ] perhaps 
would remove the sting in this bill, but to leave that paragraph 
in the law as it is written now in the bill means that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is expected to purchase some of 
those canals. We have one canal here on the Potomac River 
that is now dry, with not even good fishing in it. But to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to take over all the 


Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment | 


them is the greatest absurdity. The President makes no such 
request and should be given no such power, and I hope the 
amendment that I have just offered to strike out that para- 
graph will be adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to oppose the amendment?. ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I desire to oppose the amendment; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is the 
difference which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpxry] 
points out between inland means of communication by water. 
I thipk that it does cover canal transpocmrion, and T think that 
it would not take in the kind of cransvoriation to which the gen- 
tiemun refers—small, worn-out cana: hours drawn by mules. 
But I can point to an important line of transportation which 
it would take in and which would benefit the gentleman's State 
and all the Western States and help ene the transportation dif- 
culties that we are now facing. The State of New York has 
constructed, at an expense of nearly $200,000,000. a great in- 
land transportation system reaching from Lake Erie down to 
the Hudson River. It has made that a barge canal. The work 
is just completed. It ir ready for operation. We have this 
congestion throughout the United States; we have it at New 
York and we have it all the way across the continent—freight 
piled up and the railroads unable to transport it--and yet this 
great inland transportation system has not been utilized at all. 

The State of New York, at its own expense, has created this 
great canal. Why should not the United States in this emer- 
geacy place boats upon it and utilize it. so that grain and lum- 
ber and conl can come down from Michigan and other States to 
Buffalo and there be transported over the Erie Canal in bouts, 
which we have not to-day, and which can be built in these vari- 
ous shipyards which we are to-day constructing? Why should 
we not provide boats for the Erie Cann! as well as boats for 
crossing the ocean and boats for the various lakes? Why should 
we not utilize that means of transportation? 

We are seeking to-day to solve the transportation problem. 
We have three trunk lines across the State of New York, and 
they are not able to handle anything like all the traffic. We 
would in a great measure be able to handle it and in great 
measure solve that problem if we had a fleet of boats plying to 
the capacity of the canal between New York and Buffulo. So I 
say this is n wise provision. This particular provision should 
stay in the bill. This is a case where the Government should 
step in and supplement the work which the great State of New 
York has done out of its own funds, as no other State in the 
Union has done, in contributing to the general wenl. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, something was said 
nbout the President not taking over the water systems. I read 
from the proclamation just this sentence: 

By subsequent order an] proclamation, tf and when it shall be found 
necessary or desirable, possession, control, or operation may be taken 
of all or any part of such street railway systems, including subways 
and tunnels, and by su nent order and proclamation possession, con- 
trol, and operation in whole or in part may also be relinquished to the 
owners thereof of any part of the railroad systems or rail and water 
systems, possession and control of which are hereby assumed. 

Showing that by proclamation they have assumed possession. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Pennsylvania moves 
t> strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. ls there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
gentieman proceeding for 10 minutes; but, if he does, I want 
five minutes in which to answer. I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 2 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have one minute. I wonder if the gentleman would allow me 
one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
pardon the Chair for a moment, the Chair would state that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr Parker] is a member of 
the committee. and under the rule is entitled to priority of 
recognition. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing 
to do except to give the House information. I know that a 
great many railroads own canals. Some use them and some de 


not, but they are a part of their systems. The Lehigh Viuley 
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Railroad owns the Morris Canal and the Lehigh River Canal, 
which ought to bring coal down to New York. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad owns and uses quite fully the Delaware & Rari- 
tan Canal, which takes coal and other materials from Phila- 
delphia to New York and relieves the strain upon the railroads. 
This is also true in connection with the canal that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] speaks of so much, which 
used to run a line of steam packet boats to New York through 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and through the Delaware 
& Raritan Canal, because on the Delaware & Raritan Canal we 
have locks, but no bridges that are not drawbridges. 

The operation of those canals and their use are just as im- 
portant in running the railreads to which they belong and for 
the help of those railroads as is the actual operation of the rail- 
roads themselves, and I hope, therefore, that this paragraph 
will not be stricken out. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that up to the time the rail- 
roads became congested, up to the time that they reached the 
point where they could not handle the traffic of the country, for a 
series of years they lowered their rates wherever they paralleled 
a canal to such a degree that they drove the boats on the canal 
out of business and left the waterways bereft of any means of 
transportation? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not know that. What I 
do know is that on some of the waterways they did not supply 
enough boats. They needed special boats. I also know that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which comes down from Cumberland 
to this city, might be used to bring coal down here if they had 
enough boats and appliances. I do not know whether the canal 
belongs to a railroad company or not. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Moore] is recognized, and asks unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], whom I esteem highly in all 
other things, has taken up the cudgels for the railroads in this 
instance, I fear, and is against having any competitive means 
of transportation. If he succeeds in striking out this paragraph, 
there can be ne other interpretation of his attitude. 

The President of the United States has indicated that he pro- 
poses to take over the needful waterways of this country along 
with the railroads. They are a part of our transportation sys- 
tem. Unless, as the gentleman from Michigan proposes, all 
transportation hereafter shall be carried over the railronds and 
the railroads only, then this paragraph must remain in the bill. 
If the gentleman would continue the congestion there has been 
in the country and would stay the progress of the war, he will 
strike out this paragraph, and you will do so who vote with him. 
Hie states that the President has not indicated his intention to 
take over the waterways. We gave the President full authority 
to take over any transportation system when we passed the act 
of August. 1916, and the President in his proclamation taking 
over the railroads indicated that he proposed to take over the 
waterways, too. I will read a paragraph of the President's proc- 
lamation, which the gentleman from Michigan evidently has not 
read, in which the President stated that— 

By sub ent order and proclamation, possession, control, and opera- 
tion in whole or in part may also be relinquished to the owners thereof, 
or any part of the railroad systems, or rail and water systems, posses- 
sion and contol of which are hereby assumed. 

I am for the taking over of the waterway systems along with 
the railroads in the time of war, and yet I am in favor of giving 
the railroads every possible opportunity to rehabilitate them- 
selves under the presidential control. I am for the taking over 
of the railroads and the retention of this paragraph, because I 
want a decent competition in order to relieve the transportation 
congestion of this country, both in war times and in normal times. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], with some little 
unction, indicates that this is not the correct thing te put in a 
bill of this kind. He indicates that the purchase of canals may 
not be the correct thing to advocate. Why. the gentleman from 
Michigan comes from a State in which they have a Government- 
owned and a Government-controlled canal upon which this Gov- 
ernment has spent, tegether with its other waterways in Michi- 
gan, upward of $60,000,000 down to the present time. It takes 
nerve on the part of any gentleman from Michigan to come in 
here and attempt to stop the wheels of progress or of war by 
ehecking the waterways in other sections of the country just 
because his State has got what it wants. [Applause.] 

The trouble with the average gentleman who opposes water- 
way development is that he has got what he wants out of the 
Treasury of the United States and wants to prevent anybody 


else from getting what he wants. We are not going to fight 
the battles of this country, my dear friend from Michigan, up 
along the Great Lakes. The marvel to me is that we have 
not already been engaged in battle along the Atlantic coast. 
When that sea battle comes, it will not be on the Great Lakes. 
You are too friendly with Canada, just acress the way. It will 
come along the Atlantic seaboard, and then when we want to 
Proceed from the Boston Navy Yard to the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn, when we want to get our smaller ships through the inside 
waterways, they will be blocked. because you have got your 
canal up in Michigan and we have not got ours along the 
Atlantic seaboard. [Applause.] When we want to put vessels 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard down to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. where an inadequate canal marks the course to-day, you will 
be all right in Michigan, but we will be blocked down along the 
Atlantic coast. And so it will be when we want to pass vessels 
of the Navy and merchant ships, those carrying supplies and 
troops from the Philadelphia Navy Yard to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard; you have your canal in Michigan, paid for by the Govern- 
ment, but we have not got ours. And the sad point about it is 
that it is going to involve an expenditure of two and a half 
million dollars primarily against $60,000,000 in the Soo territory. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? a 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield; the gentle- 
mun is from Michigan. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am inclined to agree with the 
gentleman's purpose, but I would like to know where the canal 
is that the gentleman has spoken about. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Soo Canal. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. It is not a Michigan canal; it Hes 
between Michigan and Canada; but it is not a mule canal, 
shnilar to those which the gentleman is discussing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is in the United States, 
and we took the money out of the Treasury of the United States 
to improve it. If the gentleman from Michigan and his col- 
leagues would continue improvements along the Atlantic sea- 
board, it would have a greater war value than the Soo Canal. 
I want to say to you gentlemen on that side (the Democratic 
side) and some of you on this side (the Republican side), who 
have looked with some little interest upon this waterway project 
in times past, that the people on the other side of the water 
have been looking up the canal business a little more than they 
did before. I find that England. which is bisected, cut up. and 
gridironed with canals, which it permitted to waste to promote 
the railroads, just as we did here, has begun to take over and 
improve the canals, because it sees the wisdom of having a 
double means of getting troops aud supplies and war materiais 
back end forth. It now needs its canals to relieve the railroads, 

Strike out this paragraph, and you strike out one of the 
real war features of this bill, one of the essential war features 
of this bill, Why, all your transportation trouble has been 
due te congestion at the port of New York. It has been the 
inability of the railroads to carry freight and troops, and yet 
now the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan proposes 
to prevent the President of the United States from utilizing 
waterways if he sees fit to do so, if the ruilroads are incom- 
petent to carry the business of the country and accommodate 
the business of war. 

I can not conceive of the mental attitude ef the patriotic 
American citizen who is willing to spend $500,000,000 of the 
public money to holster up the railrouds of the country, al- 
ready overburdened as they are, who refuses to the Director 
General of Railreads the right to take over a canal connected 
with a railroad or helpful thereto if he deems it necessary for 
the purposes of war. I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that some vessels have been going down on the Atlantic 
coust recently, and some barges have been going down, carry- 
ing coal because they could not get through the incompetent 
and inadequate inside passages. If they had been put to use, 
this coal shortage might not have happened. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. W3ll the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This provision is not mandatory, but 
simply permissive. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is all. The Director 
General, out of the revolving fund of $500,000,000 which is 
to be plus such sums as may be provided in the War Finance 
Corporation sct, is to assist the railroads and such waterways 
and canals as may be of service in time of war. 

Gentlemen may smile when I talk about the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal, which leads from Cuniberland to the city of Wash- 
ington, and would be enpable of serving States beyond. Would 
there have been a coal shortage in Washington if that canal 
had been open or if it had been utilized in fair weather? 
Some smart gentleman says he passed it the other day and 
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saw no water in it. That gentleman typifies the ignorance of 
those who discuss the canal question. They do not know that 
canals were once our principal means of transportation. They 
are filled with water and work when the water is in, but the 
water is let out during the winter months. Gentlemen who 
believe in thrift would utilize these useful burden bearers 
during the 9 or 10 months of the year when they are workable 
and store up their supplies of coal. They would not depend 
upon them during the winter months when navigation is closed; 
that is the foolish policy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not possible that all of 
the coal necessary for the people of Washington and those in 
the environment of Washington—using this merely for illus- 
trative purposes—inight have been carried if during the summer 
months, during the working months, this old canal of yours 
had been opened up so that coal might be brought to Washington? 
I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman give us any information as 
to how far the investigation has proceeded with reference to 
the purchase of the two canals, which investigation was author- 
ized in the last river and harbor appropriation bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; an authorization was 
made in the last river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired, 8 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Authorization was made in 

the last river and harbor appropriation bill for a survey of 
the Cape Cod Canal, which bisects Cape Cod and saves about 
70 miles of outside sailing from the port of Boston to the port 
of New York, and provision was also made for the condemna- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which links up 
Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay. Oh, if I could only take the 
Members of this House through that 13 miles of country which 
connects up the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware Bay, and 
could induce them to look at the statistics and at the geo- 
graphical conditions they would better understand the relation 
of that inadequate waterway to-day to the welfare of the Na- 
tion. How different the conditions would be when we came to 
discuss this question in the House. Yes; the river and harbor 
appropriation bill provides for a survey of the Cape Cod Canal. 
It provides for a condemnation of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. Gentlemen talk about these canals as if they represented 
millions and billions of dollars, as if they were a graft on the 
Government. The Cape Cod Canal is only 8 miles long, but about 
Cape Cod in a period of 25 years, according to the statistics of 
the Government itself, there have been no less than 1,000 dis- 
asters inyolving thousands of human lives. Around the canal 
connecting up the Chesapeake and the Delaware Bay there is 
a tonnage to-day of upward of 50,000,000, ten times more, if 
this canal were opened and made adequate to accommodate it, 
than passes through the Panama Canal in a year. And yet you 
spend $400,000,000 on the Panama Canal and open it up for the 
benefit of the world, make the United States go through it on 
terms equal with any other nation, and then when we say to 
‘you, “ Build your Kiel Canal down here at the Chesapeake and 
Delaware, put yourselves in position to have your fleet inside 
or outside, give yourselves an opportunity to go to a navy yard 
above or below or reserve to your ships ability to fight at either 
end,” gentlemen rise and say it is going to cost too much; that 
it would actually be wasteful. 
Some day, and I venture to say that some of us will live to 
see that day, men who oppose the opening of these natural 
arteries for protection, for defense, and for commerce, will re- 
gret having insisted upon their opposition to measures of this 
kind. ` 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman please state the tonnage 
of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It is over 1,000,000 tons, on 
a depth of 10 feet, and it is nearly all war business; cotton 
from the South to go into the munition factories for purposes 
of war; lumber from the South to go into the construction of 
shipyards for the purposes of war—busy as can be, with un- 
limited tonnage asking passage, and all done on a 10-foot depth 
in small barges. The railroads need this help. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. HARDY. IS it not a fact that Germany has utilized her 
canals to great advantage in moving her troops and supplies? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Germany has utilized her 
canals and at all times with great advantage and profit to the 
Government, and Germany’s canals have done as much to assist 
Germany in her success up to date in prosecuting her war as 
any other one agency. And yet we spurn the idea of putting 
our house in order as Germany has put her house in order. It 
is one of our national weaknesses. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentiman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Did not France do likewise, has she not 
also utilized her canals? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Yes; France has used her 
canals and is building new ones, and England, another of those 
countries which like our own was indifferent to her own pro- 
tection, has recently, through her Board of Trade, which is 
equivalent to a Department of Commerce, undertaken the de- 
velopment of her canals; she has taken them over for Govern- 
ment use and has coordinated them with the railroads and in- 
tends to use them to the full. Gentlemen, I urge you to retain 
this waterways paragraph in the bill. It is intended to give 
the President or the Director General discretion to take over 
any canal for war service if he needs it. It is not intended to 
purchase all of the canals of the country; that is preposterous, 
nor is there money enough, but it is the intention to enable the 
President or the Director General of Railroads to relieve con- 
gestion and facilitate transportation by taking over or improy: 
ing for war purposes such workable canals and waterways as 
may serve the ends of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
10 minutes, and I think I will not use more than half of that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I never hove, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has just now done, imputed dishonest motives to any 
man who disagreed with me on any subject presented in this 
House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania stated that if I in- 
sisted on my motion in reference to the inland canals, that I 
must put myself in the attitude of a defender of the railroads. 
He intended that in an offensive manner, in my opinion. I have 
always regarded 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not intend to be offensive 
to the gentleman, but I said that if he struck out the right to use 
the waterways he left no alternative but the railroads. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You meant exactly what you said, did you 
not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not mean to be offensive 
to the gentleman, but I said what I have stated. 

Mr. FORDNBY. You were offensive, as I took it, and I would 
not take that attitude toward you. I havea high regard for you 
and your fairness in dealing with the average man. I am 
opposed to Government ownership of railroads or canals, or any 
other great public utilities; and if I am correct in my statement 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania appeared before the committec 
and induced it to write that language in the bill which has been 
presented to the House. This provision was not in the original 
bill as introduced in the House. I take that from his own 
statement to me. The President of the United States did not 
ask authority to take over the inland canals of the country, I 
repeat; but when he does ask for such authority I will vote to 
give him such power if he can show me he needs them to carry 
to success this war; I will vote to give him all the power he 
wants and asks for, if it is necessary to aid in carrying on this 
war. Iam just as patriotic as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
dare be, or any other man. 

I defy any man to show more patriotism in aiding the carrying 
on of this war and assisting the Government of the United States 
than I myself am showing. [Applause.] I am ready to give 
my money to the fullest extent of my ability, and I have aided 
the Government in giving two out of three sons [applause] to 
help in this great war. I feel hurt to think the gentleman would 
attempt to lead the Members of the House to believe that I am 
helping the railroads and am using my influence, whatever it 
may be here, in the interests of the corporations of the country, 
to the detriment of the administration in the carrying on this 
war. He compares the canals that he has been talking about 
with the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, the great canal connecting the 
Great Lakes—Lake Superior and the lower lakes—through which 
more tonnage goes each year twice over than through any canal 
in the world. Why, this inland waterway—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Over 80,000,000 tons; is not that so? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


You want to put a value upon 
that tonnage—— 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Your little inland-vaterway canal is not a 
flyspeck on the map of the world, compared. with this great 
canal. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. 
value to it—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. What are you talking about? Nobody 
knows anything about your inland canal except the gentleman 
froin. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
merchandise. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not mean to be unkind to the gentle- 
man; he is a very good friend of mine. [Laughter.] But, sir, 
the tonnage passing through the Soo Canal is not only iron ore, 
but consists of all kinds of merchandise. The State ef Michi- 
gun has no canais to sell to the Government, as the State of 
Pennsylvania had railroads to sell to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at one time. and statistics show that the State of Pennsylvania 
sold to the grent railway system of Pennsylvania a railroad for 
seven and a half million dollars—twice its value but only 25 per 
cent of what it cost the Stute of Pennsylvania. Which one of 
the canals do you now want to sell the Government? Let me 
be just as sarcastic as you have been to me, but I do not wish 
to be 


I know; but there is more 


Your tonnage is ore, ours Is 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Government owns the 
Michigan canal, does it not, and paid for it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, but 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
paid for it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and the Government paid for the 
Panama Canal, also. You have voted for every appropriation 
asked of the Congress to build that canal, have you not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. I believe in it, 
and I believe in some other canals besides that one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman believes, in some dinkey 
canal he wishes the Government to purchase. When. the people 
of this country are contributing money in larger sums than ever 
before. and our Government is calling upon the peopie for 
money to carry on this great war in such stupendous amounts, 
he wants to sell some bankrupt canal to Uncle Sam—— 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. We have not a mule canal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. We have not any canals in the State of 
Michigan operated by mules. The canals in the State of Michi- 
gan are canals, not imitations. At the time we are taking over 
the railroads, there is but little competition between the inland 
canals (that are frozen up) and the railroads. My greatest 
objection to the paragraph has been cured by the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Druton]. It takes 
the sting out of it, namely, the purchase of the canals. 

And I say to my bosom friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], who doubtless has some Irish blood 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And whatever blood there may be in me, I 
have lived with an Irish woman more than 44 years and maybe 
you think I enn not fight. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows he can 
fight, but he always compromises as his wife desires. Therein 
lies the virtue 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never tried to make my wife love me by 
beating her. I have tried it with kindness every tine, and I 
have succeeded every time, and every time I take her advice, 
I d» the right thing. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROMIJUE. Did you ask her views on this ennal ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You ask her that question, and you will 
get an intelligent answer; but my good friend must not get 
excited and fly off the handle about canals in the State of Mich- 
igan. I do not want this Government to be put in a position 
where the President of the United States, through political 
influence, can purchase the mule canals, and then claim that he 
purchased them for the purpose of advancing the interests of 
this great Nation in carrying on this war with Germany 
3,000 miles across the sea. That is what I do not want. I do 
not want any money lavishly spent by the Government of the 
United States, taken from the people at this time, when we are 
calling upon them for so much money, and used for any other 
purpose than is absolutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


That is all. The Government 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this is exhausted. 

Mr. LUNN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous gonsent for five 
minutes, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that a pro forma amendment is 


in order. 
The CHAIRMAN. That has been made and debated. 
Mr. CANNON, Well, after all, another pro forma amendment 


ean be offered, as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Beyond the second pro forma amen dment, 
as the Chair remembers the rule, we can not go. The Chair 
will look into the mutter, however. 

Mr, CANNON. ‘Then let us vote on the pro forma amendment. 


if that is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will look at the rule, and if in 
error the gentleman may offer it. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lunn] has unanimous consent, and if the gentleman 
will permit him to proceed the Chair will look at the rule. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, the controversy is not between 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. If, as the gentleman from 
Michigan has said, this particular parugruph wus inserted by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mook], I congratulate 
him on his wisdom. 

New York State, with its important barge canal, should be 
abie to carry millions ef the tonnage that comes through the 
Great Lakes. I was going to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
whether he would not think thut it was wise to aid in extend- 
ing that tonnage on through the barge canal of New York State. 
The paragraph must be retained if the barge canal is to receive 
any assistance from this legislation. Barges for New York 
State are absolutely essential. At the present time, with the 
congestion on the railroads and elsewhere. we must do every- 
thing possible to ald transportation. I do not know of anything 
for the mileage involved between Buffulo und the Hudson River 
where greater increuse of tonnage could be achieved than by 
assisting the barge canal of New York State. And 1 certainly 
hope for this reason that the particular paragraph will not be 
stricken from the bill. It is impertant. Its wisdom is shown 
from the fact that we are up against a transportation problem, 
and that every possible avenue for increase of tonnage ought to 
be utilized. 

Mr. BAER. Is it not true that the State of New York has 
spent over $44,000.000 on the canal. and that they have not a 
barge running there yet? Is not the canal frozen up? 

Mr. LUNN. Of course at the present time it is frozen up. 

Mr. BAER. What is the tonnage on that canal now? 

Mr. LUNN. They can carry 1,000-ton barges. The canal has 
just been completed at an expense of nearly $200,000,000. Some 
think that it is a greater engineering problem than the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. It has been opposed resolutely 
and has been opposed continuously by the railroads. We have 
not. as the gentleman has suggested, the barges now that we 
need and which we should have, which would aid greatly the 
transportation of grain from the Northwest. 

Mr. BAER. Do you believe that the railroads have tried to 
paralyze the transportation on that canal by not letting them 
build these modern barges? 

Mr. LUNN. I believe they have done everything in their 
power to kill the whole canal project. They do not want the 
barge canal to be a successful competitor with the New York 
Central Railroad, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to say to the gentleman from New 
York and to the House that, as I before stated, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Ditton] 
really takes the sting out of the paragraph, and so long as the 
paragraph only permits the President to lease or control, I 
intend to ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment. 


se. 

Mr. TONS. I am very glad to hear that, and I am sorry the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} was not here to help 
us keep the other portion im the paragraph, providing that the 
President could purchase or do anything necessary to increase 
the transportation. because, contrary to the gentleman from 
Michigan, I do believe in Government ownership of transperta- 
tion facilities. That explains our difference of viewpoint. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe the President and 
the Director General of the Railroads will seriously take into 
consideration the use of these waterways, so necessary to com- 
petition. 

Mr. LUNN. Yes; and I believe that will inure to the benefit 
of the whole country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that at one time 
the Erie Canal brought most of the grain from the Northwest? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes; and, as I understand, at one time coal 
was transported from the Pennsylvania mines to the Hudson 
River, until the railroads, always at war with water transporta- 
tion which they could not control, succeeded in having the 
particular canal abandoned. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment that I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will pardon the Chair 
for a moment, the Chair would like to make a brief statement. 
Paragraph 5 of Rule XXIII is as follows: 

When general debate is closed by order of the House, any Member 
shall be allowed five minutes to ae cong soy amendment he may offer, 
after which the Member who shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed 
to speak five minutes in opposition to it, and there shall be no further 
debate thereon, but the same privilege of debate shall be allowed in 
fayor of and against any amendment that may be offered to an amend- 
ment, 

At the end of that time the debate is exhausted. Now, the 
situation before the committee a few moments ago, when the 
Chair directed the attention of the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Lunn] to the fact that the debate was closed, was this, as 
the Chair then thought and as he now thinks: The gentleman 
from Michigan IMr. Forpxney] had offered an amendment. 
That had been debated for 10 minutes. The mofion to strike 
out the last word or the last two words—the Chair does not 
remember which—of the former amendment had been debated 
for 10 minutes, and the mover of that did not withdraw or ask 
to withdraw his amendment. Therefore debate was exhausted 
under the rules of the House upon the amendment and the 
amendments thereto. The usual practice of the Chair is, after 
debate has been concluded upon a pro forma amendment, if the 
mover of that amendment does not himself ask to withdraw it, 
for the Chair to state “ Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn.’ That would have been done in this case. 
The debate was exhausted under the rule of the House. 

Mr, CANNON, It was subject to an amendment that was in 
order, namely, a substitute, which, however, was not offered, as 
that question is not before the Chair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the ease the Chair put, the question that 
would be put, then, would be on the pro forma amendment, and 
if that was voted down, another pro forma amendment would be 
in order, and that would be open to debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 
connected with the ruling of the Chair, if the Chair will indulge 
me. The motion made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNey] was a motion to strike out. I take it that the pro 
forma amendment, the motion to strike out the last word, was 
in the nature of a perfecting amendment. That would take 
precedence of a motion to strike out; and an amendment to that 
amendment to strike out two words, as made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn], would be in order, notwithstand- 
ing the motion to strike out the paragraph was pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not make a ruling. The 
Chair simply made a statement. The Chair prefers not to 
answer the question of the gentleman from Wisconsin at this 
time, inasmuch as the amendment of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has been withdrawn and the exact situation to which he 
refers is not now before the committee. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Ditton: Page 8, line 5, strike out “ $500,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof $200,000,000 “; and in line 16, after 
the period, add “ $300,000,000 is hereby authorized for expenditures as 


8 may hereafter provide to carry into effect the provisions of 
s act.” * 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


my amendment seeks to strike out the $500,000,000 and make an 
absolute appropriation of $200,000,000, and authorize $300,- 
000,000 to carry into effect the provisions of the bill. 

Under the terms of this bill, as I understand it, the President 
may expend this money in four ways: First, he may expend it 


for expenses of the Federal control. Second, he may expend it, 
so far as necessary, for the compensation for the use ef the car- 
rier’s property. Third, he may expend it for the purpose of 
providing terminals, motive power, cars, and equipment. 
Fourth, he may purchase any of the railroad securities issued . 
during the Federal control. I take it that he can use this 
money for no other purpose. If you will examine the language 
in lines 17 and 18, on page 8, you will find that the President 
may order and direct the carriers to purchase motive power, 
cars, and other necessary equipment. Further along in the 
same paragraph, in lines 2 and 3, on page 9, he may advance the 
money to the carrier and charge it against the carrier for this 
same purpose. That being true, I see no necessity of appropriat- 
ing this vast sum of money. I think the Congress should keep 
its hands upon the money strings. It is an easy matter for the 
Executive to come back here if there is necessity for further ap- 
propriations. We commit Congress to it by the authorization, 
and that ought to be sufficient. This body of men has stood 
almost solidly against this revolving-fund theory. I think we 
ought to eliminate that theory as far as possible, and require 
them to come back to Congress whenever the funds may be 
necessary. In this way we will keep control of our own money. 
We ought not to appropriate these vast sums of money at this 
time, because the war may be over in 60 or 90 days. Then, why 
carry such a large appropriation at this time, when the depart- 
ment can come in here at any time and ask for further money 
under the terms of the authorization? 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. i 

Mr. GORDON. Do you not think that the addition of these 
800 short-line bankrupt railroads that we voted in here last 
Saturday will increase the demand on this revolving fund? 

Mr. DILLON. I think it will, in large sums. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. You will also remember that there are pro- 
visions in this bill giving the President the power, prior to July 
1, 1918, to turn back any railroad or system of railroads that 
are not needed. Therefore, you do not need this lerge sum of 
money at this time. Why make an appropriation of $5 for 
every man, woman, and child in this country and put it into the 
hands of the President at this time? Can you not wait a little 
while, until the necessity comes, when Congress may make 
further appropriations as they may be needed? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 
sire to speak in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I desire to speak in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anyone desire recognition in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? If no one desires to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from South Dakota, and it 
presents a very serious and important question to the House, as 
it seems to me. We ought to give to the President, by way of 
direct appropriation, all that is needed for the present emer- 
gency. Two hundred million dollars will be sufficient for that. 
But what is provided in the bill? He is permitted not any longer 
to purchase canals, but boats and barges. He is permitted to 
make extensions of railroads. He is permitted to purchase se- 
curities of railroads without any control whatever by Congress 
over what he shall purchase. 

Now, at any other time and in other circumstances the House 
would not think of delegating any such power or giving any 
such large appropriations to the President. Why, what do we 
require of the Secretary of War in appropriating for the purpose 
of directly varrying on the war? Do we grant to the Secretary 
of War so many billion dollars to do with as he sees fit? No; 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, supplying the men and 
the guns and the munitions of the war we require him to come to 
the Military Affairs Committee and make detailed estimates of 
desired appropriations, and to come to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with detailed estimates in case of a deficiency. They 
have to show Congress what they want the money for and Con- 
gress passes upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman realize that that could 
not be done in the case of the railroads because Congress could 
not specifically instruct the President how each dollar of the 
money should be spent? ‘That is the reason for the revolving 
fund, 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman is putting this on the same 
basis as in the War Department we would have to cover all of 
the money into the Treasury. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. I want to say that unless there 
is some provision in the bill, if this is Government money, and 
the report says that it is, every dollar of the revenue of the 
railroads under the law to-day belongs in the Treasury of the 
United States. That ought to be corrected in this bill before it 
goes out of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman believe that Congress 
could attempt to appropriate money for the use of the railroads 
in the specific detail that is adopted in the preparation of war 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely; there is no reason in the world 
why, if the Director General wants $50,000,000 for the better- 
ment of roads, or extensions, he should not come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ask for it, and the committee pass 
upon it. If he desires to buy $50,000,000 worth of railroad se- 
curities, tell me why he should be given a broad blanket power 
to purchase stocks and bonds of railroads. We ought to au- 
thorize this appropriation, and then they ought to come before 
the Committee on Appropriations and show what they want it 
for, and the Committee on Appropriations should pass upon it, 
because it ought to have some relation to the other needs of the 
Government, and Congress ought to have something to say 
about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not there a strong example in the case 
of the Shipping Board where we are without ships, and yet the 
board has successively come to Congress and asked for addi- 
ee appropriations? 

LENROOT. Absolutely; and there is no reason in the 
weet outside of the present immediate emergency, why Con- 
gress should not have some control. Do we want to grant to any 
man the power to purchase $500,000,000 worth of securities of 
railroads without Congress making any further appropriation 
therefor? Is that necessary to the running of the railroad, is it 
necessary to have that in a revolving fund for their operation? 
We require the Secretary of the Navy, we require the Seeretury 
of War, to come before the committee with specific estimates, 
and why should not we require the same in the Director General 
running the railroads—that whenever he wants this money for 
such 2 purpose as the purchase of boats, utilizing canals, pur- 
chasing securities of railroads, that he should come before the 
Committee on Appropriations. There is no reason in the world 
why we should in one sweep give him this tremendous power. 
You may say that we did that in the Panama Canal, but I want 
to remind you that Congress decided on the construction of the 
Panama Canal and then we appropriated the money. Here we 
give power to the President to do or not to do as he sees fit. We 
have no control either over the thing itself or the money with 
which to pay for it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do hope that before we rise the 
amendment of the gentleman [Mr. Drrron] will be voted down 
emphatically. What is the use of taking over the railroads and 
putting them in the hands of the President and then saying that 
he can not be trusted to spend a dollar without a specifie direct 
appropriation out of the funds arising from the operation of the 
railroads. If you can not trust him with $500,000,000 you 
ean not trust him with $200,000,000. It is a clear refusal to 
trust the President in his undertaking to successfully prose- 
cute the war and operate the railroads temporarily for that 
purpose. It is not money that is coming out of the taxpayers 
of the country, unless the railroads fail to produce sufficient 
revenue or their credit fails. Gentlemen on that side know 
that there are a number of railroads that have notes maturing 
in a short time, notes in the banks, notes at a high rate of 
interest, and if there is no provision to enable these notes to be 
taken care of by the Director General it will cause a panic, 
and a number of banks in the country will fail without any 
fault of theirs. There is not a dollar to be lost; it is merely 
advancing it for the efficient operation of the railroads and 
at the same time taking care of the credit of the country and 
not bringing a panic on a large number of innocent banks and 
trust companies that took these notes. I am surprised that a 
gentleman of the intelligence and. patriotism of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will make such a speech as we have just heard 
from him. 

Mr. ESCH, Is it not estimated that maturities for the cur- 
rent year alone will be $200,000,000? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; over $200,000,000 for the present year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it estimated that the Government is to 
pay all of those, or what is this compensation for? 


Mr. SIMS. It may become necessary to buy securities of 
railroads in order to keep them from being offered in competi- 
tion with liberty bonds. If you are going to vote for this 
amendment, I do not know what you will not vote for in view 
of the existing circumstances and threatening possibilities. 
Suppose it is necessary to build a spur track to some camp or 
port, must the President come to Congress and get a specific 
appropriation before he can do so? If this is not intended to 
make Government operation of these railroads during the war 
an absolute failure, I would not know how to frame an amend- 
ment that would bring about such a result, and I hope that 
every patriotic man in the House, and I think that every Mem- 
ber is patriotic, will vote against this amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would say to the gentleman that this is 
a very important matter. There are only a few Members here, 
and I suggest that the committee arise and take a vote when 
we have a fuller attendance. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, there are over a hundred Members here now. 
To defeat this amendment does not need a full attendance. 
Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Michigan is right, and I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-four Members present, not a 
quorum. 

fo SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
. R. 9685 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Howanp, for two days, on account of illness in the 
family; and 

To Mr. DALLINGER, for one week, on account of illness, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I am not disposed to delay the passage of this bill at all, 
but there are a number of important committee meetings going 
on with which an 11 o’clock session interferes. The Ways and 
Means Committee is now considering a bill of vast importance, 
which it is necessary to consider as quickly as possible. We 
have a meeting to-morrow, and we could not possibly get through, 
as we hope to do, with that bill if the House meets at 11 o'clock, 
Therefore I object. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion’ was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, transmitting report of the business of the 
Patent Office for the year ended December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. 
No. 958), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TILSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs. to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1954) for the relief of 
Charles Lynch, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 340), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as. follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (II. R. 10236) to prohibit the 
importation, bringing into, or landing in the United States, etc... 
of lobsters taken in waters outside territorial waters of Canada 
and opposite thereto during closed seasons in such waters; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Murine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10237) to organize and estab- 
lish a Federal personal rural-credit system for the purpose of 
enabling those engaged in the agricultural industry to procure 


loans of money for short periods at reasonable rates of inter- 


est for purchasing seed, feed, farm implements, and live stock 
and for paying the cost of farming operations so as. to more 
largely develop the agricultural industry. of the Nation and 
increase the Nation’s production of farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10238) to build houses on 
industrial farm, and to aid the Government by the production 
of foodstuff, and to give employment to the unemployed, and 
to encourage women and children to produce foodstuff to aid 
the Government; ta the Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. k. 10239) author- | Bean: to the Committee on Claims 


izing the Post Office Department to acquire and extend the 
telephone system of the District of Columbia; to insure the 
Government compiete control of such means of communication 
in safeguarding its military and executive affairs within the 
seat of Government; and promote the service to the public; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 10240) to incorporate 
the Recreation Association of America ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 10241) granting passenger 
rate of 1 cent per mile to all persons in the military service of 
the United States during the period of this war over lines of 
railroad in control of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 10242) to provide identifica- 


tion tickets and to compel their issuance to street railway pas- |. 


sengers within the District of Columbia under certain condi- 
tions; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (II. R. 10243) to supplement ex- 
isting legislation relative to the United States court for China 
and to increase the serviceability thereof; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Resolution (H. Res. 259) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay to Annie Bailey a sum equivalent to 
six months’ salary and an additional sum not exceeding $250 for 
funeral expenses; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) 
extending to the Territory of Hawaii the same right that is 
given to the States of the Union to participate in the Federal 
funds for good-road development ; to the Cominittee on Roads. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3439, 
for the relief of homesteaders and desert-land entrymen in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State or 
Montana, favoring an adequate appropriation for the completion 
of the Flathead Indian Reservation irrigation project in Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, favoring the creation of a league of nations. to 
safeguard permanent peace at the conclusion of the present war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, favoring the ratification-of regu- 
lations establishing a closed season on waterfowl; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, favoring the creation of a league of nations to 
safeguard permanent peace upon the termination of the present 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 10244) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wesley Koonce; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 10245) granting an 
increase of pension to Simeon Chapman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, f 


By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10246) granting a- pen- 


sion to Susan P. Whipple; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. DYER: A bil (H. R. 10247) granting an increase 
of pension to Columbus N. Street; to. the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10248) granting an Increase of pension to 
Robert Harper; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10249) granting an increase of pension to 


George Claxton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10250) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. R. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10231) granting a pension to: Ione Stroud; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 10252) granting a 
Loney to Newton Sigsby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 5 

By Mr. KREIDER: Abit. (H. R. 10233) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles MeCarroll ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A "ill (H. R. 16254) for the relief of Edith 
P. Friend; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10255) for the relief of. Mrs. Herbert W. 


By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 10256) granting an increase 
of pension to Eli Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10257) granting un in- 
erease of pension to Nelson J. Phinney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROMIJUE: A bill (H. R. 10258). granting a pension to 
Mary Underwood; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10259) granting a pension 
to George Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, ` 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 10260) granting a pension to 
Rachel A. Woggerman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10261) granting a pension to 
Blanche Bunger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (II. R. 10202) granting a pension 
to Mary Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10263) granting a. pension. to Isabell M. 
Pritchett; to the Committee on Invalid. Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers: were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the Newton 
Federation of Women's Clubs. Newtonville, Mass.; the West 
Pullman’s Woman's Club, Chicago, III.; the Browning Circle, 
Athens, Tenn.; the Woman's Club. Granby, Mass.; Abingdon 
(Ill.) Woman's Club; the Woman's Club, Marion, Ohio; and 
the Woman's Shakespeare Club, Fort Worth, Tex., asking for 
the repeal of the second-class. postage provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Kansas City. Mo., protesting against the Borland eight-hour 
amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. >? 

Also. (by request). resolution of the Irish Progressive League, 
New York City, demanding that the independence of the Irish 
be among the provisions of the treaty of peace ending the war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also (by request), resolution of the council of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., asking Congress immediately to appropriate suffi- 
cient money for the early completion of the work of improving. 
the Ohio River, also asking for the passage of the bill for the 
immediate construction of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also (by request), memorial of sundry citizens of New York, 
favoring Army. chaplain for every. 1.200 men; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request). petition of Missouri Council of Defense 
and Merchants” Exchange of St. Louis, Mo.. against: increase In 
price of wheat; to the Committee sn Agreulture, 

Also (by request). petition of Kansas City Branch of the 
Seventh Division Railway Mail Association, favoring pussage 
of House bill 9414; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition; of National Live-Stock. Shippers’ 
Protective League, favoring. Jurisdiction of. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rates. and charges on: interstate tratlic; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Resolutions. of the New Jersey Press 
Association concerning the postal service- afforded to news- 
papers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the United Mine Workers of 
America, favoring Senate bill 2854, providing an amendment to 
the naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Andersonville Sur- 
vivors’ Society, praying for the passage of House bill 7924; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mrs. L. C. Parsons and other employees of 
the Government Printing Office, urging support of House bill 
8702; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the National Live Stock Shippers’ Protec- 
tive Lengue, asking that the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rates and charges on interstate traffic 
be retained; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, resolutions of the Woman's Federation Club of Long 
Pine, Nebr.; the Saturday Club, Plymouth, Ind.; the Woman’s 
Literary Club, Evansville, Wis.; and the New Mexico Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, asking for the repeal of the provisions 
of the war-revenue act relating to second-class postage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of sundry church organiza- 
tions nnd clubs, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, protesting against any advance in the guaranteed 
price of wheat and favoring the keeping of all food products on 
a reasonable price level; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National Live 
Stock Shippers’ Protective League, urging that the jurisdiction 
over rates and charges in interstate traffle be left with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOULD: Resolution of the Auburn Common Council, 
Auburn, N. Y., favoring legislation to provide free transporta- 
tion by the Government for soldiers and sailors when on fur- 
lough; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Letter from Ralph E. C. Kerwin, as- 
sistant attorney general of Colorado, indorsing Senate bill 18; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of T. M. Shepard, of Denver, Colo., and J. L. 
Montague, of Grand Junction, Colo., praying for the repeal of 
that section of the war-revenue act providing for increased post- 
age rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of C. D. Parker, Albert A. 
Brager, Thomas H. Gaither, jr., H. E. Karr, and Arthur W. 
Machen, jr., protesting against the passage of House bill 9248; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Louis L. Winterode an& United Spanish War 
Veterans of Baltimore, Md., favoring passage of the Key bill, 
House bill 1736; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of General Henry W. Lawton Camp, No. 5, 
Department of Maryland, United Spanish War Veterans, favor- 
ing passage of the Key bill, House bill 1736; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUNN: Resolution by C. Bunnell and members of So- 
cialist Party, Glenville, N. Y., protesting against any further de- 
lay in the passage of the suffrage resolution; to the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of Joseph O. Proctor and other 
residents of Gloucester, urging the appointment of podiatrists in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, urging the passage of the shipyard 
workers’ housing bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, approv- 
ing the action of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association in 
support of Delaware River improvement; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Warsaw, N. Y., urging that because of the shortage of farm 
labor no young men on the farms of the country be removed by 
draft, as it would result in the curtailment of the amount of 
farm products this country will be able to produce; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, against the bill prohibiting importation of nursery stock; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of War Shipping Committee; Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, urging immediate passage of the 
Shipping Board’s housing bill; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, February 26, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the sources of Thy potver are hidden from our 
view. We can not measure the infinite depth of Thy power, 
but Thou hast revealed unto us Thy love. Thou hast given Thy- 
self to us to love.- We know its length and height and depth 
and breadth. Thou hast spoken the last word of love to the 
universe. Thou hast performed the highest act of love for 
men. Thou dost call us to Thyself through the revelations of 
Thy love in Thy Son. Incline our hearts, O God, to seek Thee, 
to love Thee, and to serve Thee, and our duties then will be 
well performed, We ask, Thy blessing. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen, : 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
(Mr, Saursnunr) assumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Page Smith, S. C. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Smoot 
Colt Jones, Wash. Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg Pittman Stone 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Sutherland 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene Swanson 
Fernald. McCamber Ransdell Thomas 
Frelinghuysen McLean Saulsbury Tillman 
Gallinger McNary Shafroth Townsend 
IT; Martin Sheppard ‘Trammell 
Gronna Nelson Sherman Underwood 
Hale New Shields Wadsworth 
Harding Norris Simmons Williams 
Hardwick Nugent Smith, Ga. . 
Henderson Overman Smith, Mich. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent, due to illness in his 
family. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, Suaru] is detained from the Senate by rea- 
son of illness. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] on official business. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. FERNALD. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France}. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER} is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr, PHELAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VAR- 
DAMAN], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] are detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of State submitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriation in the sum of $147,856.72 required 
by the State Department in connection with the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service (S. Doc. No, 189), which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Post- 
master General submitting an estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $140,000 required by the Post Office Department in the 
enforcement of certain provisions of the espionage and trading- 
with-the-enemy acts (S. Doc. No. 186), which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War submitting an urgent estimate of deficiency in the 
appropriation for purchase of land, military post, Schofield Bar- 
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accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 


retary of the Trensury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy subinitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
in the sum of $2,628,200 required by the Navy Department for 
the fiscal year 1918 (S. Doc. No. 187), which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. i 


ORDER OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RATEROADS. 


Mr, HOLLIS. I desire to ask permission to have printed in 
the Recorp without reading the order of the Director General of 
Railroads as to the status of employees. It is short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair heurs none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RAILROAD Director IN GENERAL ORDER CORRECTS CERTAIN Wroxe I- 
PRESSIONS CONCERNING THE STATUS OF EMPLOYEES. 


The Director General of Railroads has issued the following order: 
Order No. 8. 
WASHINGTON, February 21. 1918. 


To correct wroug 2 Sarg ge that may exist regarding the employ- 
ment and conditions of labor in rallway service, It is, until further order. 
directed that— 

1. All acts of Congress to promote the saf of employees and trav- 
elers upon the railroads, including acts requiring investigation of acci- 
dents on railroads and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made in accordance therewith, must be fully complied with. These acts 
and orders refer to hours of service, safety appliances, and inspection. 


PERSONS HELD TO ACCOUNT. 


Now that the railroads are in the pessession and control of the 
Government, it would be futile to tmpose fines for violations of said laws 
and orders upon the Government. therefore it will become the duty of 
the Director General in the enforcement of said laws and orders to 
impose punishments for willful and inexcusable violations thereof upon 
the person or persons responsible therefor, such punishment to be deter- 
mined by the facts in each case. 

2. When the exigencies of the service require it. or when a sufficient 
number of employees in any department are not available to render the 
public prompt transportation service, employees will be required to 
Work a reasonable amount of overtime. So far as efficient and economic 
operations will permit excessive hours of employment will not be re- 
quired of employees. 

WAGES AND HOURS. 

3. The ‘broad question of wages and hours will be passed upon and 
reported to the Director General as pron as ponsin e by the present 
Railroad Wage Commission. Pending a disposition of these matters 
by the Director General, all requests of employees involving revisions 
ob schedules or general changes in conditions affecting wages and hours, 
will be held in 2beyance by both the managers and employees. Wages, 
when determined Upon. will be made retroactive to January 1, 1518. 
and adjusted accordingly. Matters of controversy arising under inter- 
pretations of existing wage agreements and other matters not 8 
to wages and hours will take their usual course, and in the event o 
inability to reach a setttement will be referred to the Director General. 


TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


oan 9 No. eee eee ber ser Phere ihe féllo : sopena 2 

x 0 ra, agenis, and employees of suc! Transportation. s ems 

may continue in the performance of their present regular duties, re- 

porting to the same officers as heretofore and on the same terms of 
ont.“ 


loym 

The impression seems to exist on some railroads that the sald order 
was intended to prevent any change in the terms of employment durin 
governmental operation. The purpose of the order was to conürm all 
terms of employment existing upon that date, but subject to subsequent 
modifications deemed advisable for the requirements of the service. Any 
contrary impression or construction is erroneous. Officers and em- 
Ployees will be governed by the construction here given. 

. No discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, or 
conditions of employment of employees because of membership or non- 
membership in labor organizations. 

ALL IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE, 


The Government now being in control of the railroads, the officers 
and 3 of the various companies no longer serve a private in- 
t All now serve the Government and the public interest onlx. I 
want the officers and employees to t the spirit of this new era. 
Supreme devotion to country, an invincible determination to perform the 
imperative duties of the hour while the life of the Nation is imperiled 
by war, must obliterate old enmities and make friends and comrades of 
us all. There must be cooperation, not antagonism.: confidence, not sus- 
picion ; mutual helpfulness, not grudging performance ; just considera- 
tion, not arbitrary disregard of each other's rights and feelings; a fine 
discipline based on mutual and sympathy ; and an earnest desire 
to serve the great public faithfully and efficiently. This is the new 
spirit and purpose that must pervade every part and branch of the 
national d service. 

NATION'S LIFE AT STAKE. 

America's ee ee ideals, America's rights, are at stake. 
Democracy and liberty throughout the world depend upon America’s 
valor, America’s strength, America’s fighting power. We can win and 
save the world from orn and bondage only If we pull together. 
We can not pull apart without ditching the train. Let us go forward 
with unshakable purpose to do our part superlatively. Then we shall 
save America. restore peace to a distracted world, and gain for ourselves 
the coyeted distinction and just reward of patriotic service nobly done. 


W. G. . 
Director General of Railroads. 
WOMAN ‘SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President, I have a telegram which 
is signed by about 150 or 200 prominent citizens of Denver, Colo. 
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T do not ask that the names be printed, but I simply wish to read 
the portion of the telegram in the nature of a petition. It is 
addressed to me, and it says: 

We, the undersigne 0 y 
possible to * Se ee E Harr} 
st frage amendment in the Senate Tarte this session of Congress. 

As I stated, it is signed by Dr. Margaret Long, daughter of 
former Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, and by 150 to 200 
of the most prominent citizens of the city of Denver. These 
petitioners have witnessed the operation of woman suffrage in 
Colorado for years and their indorsement should convince all 
of its beneficial effects. I move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. . 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA presented n memorial.of the Farmers’ Club, of 
Kindred, N. Dak., remonstrating against the adoption of the 
so-called Walsh bill giving over to the rich corporations and 
private individuals certain mineral resources and water-power 
sites, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of Meridian Grange, No. 265, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Kent, Wash., praying for the enact- 
inent of legislation fixing the prices of all commodities during 
the war, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Boise, 
Idaho, praying for the enactment of legislation making it un- 
lawful for any common carrier to charge or receive any greater 
compensation for the transportation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for n shorter than for u longer distance over 
the same route in the same direction, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of the Pa- 
triotic League of Newport, Wash., praying that the earnings of 
all aliens in excess of the pay of a private soldier in the Army 
shall be confiscated to the use of the Government, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Bellingham, Wash., requesting that in the enactment of any 
water-power legislation to specifically authorize the several 
States and legal subdivisions thereof to condemn the rights of 
the licensees upon Government lands. upon making just compen- 
sation therefor, under the provisions of the eminent domain 
statutes of the various States, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Sweet Clover Grange, 
No. 635, Patrons of Husbandry, of Valleyford, Wash., favoring 
the conscription of ‘the wealth of the country, and also that the 
income tax be so amended that all ineomes from whatever source 
in excess of $5,000 a year be taxed 100 per cent, ete.. thereby 
helping the farmers in ‘the ‘replacement of man power on the 
farm, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture und 
Forestry. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented n petition of the Young Woman's He- 
brey. Association, of Hartford, Conn., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Middletown, Conn., praying for the submission of a 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societies, of 
Torrington, Conn., praying for the freedom of Treland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of the 
so-called Borland minimum eight-hour provision, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, in convention at 
Casper, Wyo., favoring the establishment of a Department of 
ergs which were referred to the Committee on Mines and 

Lining. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming Chap- 
ter, American Mining Congress, in convention at Casper Wyo., 
favoring Federal control over the industries of the country, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of ‘Local Union No, 2314, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Dietz, Wyo., remonstrating 
against universal military training, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 3888) for increasing the efficiency of Army bands, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REIMBURSEMENT-OF BENSON COUNTY, N. bak. 


Mr. GRONNA. From the Committee on Tndian Affairs 1 re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 8935) to 
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reimburse Benson County, N. Dak., for money expended in the 
care of three insane Indians, and I submit a report (No. 288) 
theréon. I call the attention of my colleague [Mr. MCCUMBER] 
to the hill. It is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The bill was introduced by my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted. ctc.. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $676. to 
reimburse Benson County. N. Dak., for money N paid by said 
county to the State of North Dakota for care of three insane Indians, 
Mory Josephine Pejibutaskana, Alfred Littlewind, and Joseph Langer, 
in the North Dakota State Insanc Asylum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. GRONNA.. I ask to have the report printed in the RECORD. 
It is very brief. 

There being no objection, the report this day subnritted by Mr. 
Gronna was ordered printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


IS. Rept. No. 288, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Mr. Guoxxa, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following repart: 

The Committee on Indian Affatrs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3915) to reimburse Benson County, N. Dak., for money expended in 
the care of three insane Indians, having considered the same, report 
eran favorably to the Senate, without amendment, and recommend 
ts passage, 

he Indians referred to in the bill are citizens of Benson County, 

é They sH have property, but under the Indian laws the county 
can not take that property or any rt of it for the care and mainte- 
nance of the insane Indians. ‘The laws of North Dakota provide that 
when a person is adjudged insane and sent to the asylum, if he has 
property, that ropan shall be used for his care and maintenance in 
Re The officials of Benson County are compelled to pay this 
amount of mony out of the general fund. Prior to January 1. 1916, 
they had also paid -out a considerable sum of money and had endeavored 
to have the Government remove these Indians to a Government or Indian 
asylum. In the appropriation bill for 1916, 5 appropriated to 
pay for the maintenance of these Indians up to that time, and the offi- 
Pinis of Benson County understood that the Indians were to be re- 
moved to some other asylum. This was not done until August 30 last 
In view of the action taken by Congress before and the neglect of the 
Indian Department to take care of these Indians, Benson County should 
be reimbursed for the money actually expended, as shown by receipts 
and vouchers filed by the county auditor of Benson County, N. Dak. The 
vouchers and other papers showing the payments by the county are 
hereto attached, as follows: a 

CouNTY or Penson, 


Minnewceukan, N. Dak., February G, 1918. 
Hon. P. J. McCuarnen, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexator: Inclose herewith receipts from the State treas- 
urer . made for the insane Indinns from date of last 
settlement until they were transferred to Government asylum. 

I fold the same view as before, that the Government holding their 
property in trust, thereby being exempt from taxation, the county 
should be reimbursed for the payment indicated. 

Hoping this can be adjusted as before, I am, with kind regards, 

Yours, very truly, 
s W. E. PAULSON, 
Auditor Benson County, N. Dak. 
No. G4914 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE Stare ‘TReastrer, 
ismarck, January £8, 1918. 

Received of county auditor, Minnewaukan, N. Dak., six hundred 
seventy-six dollars, for care of Indian insane, Benson County, 

PE a a Mary Josephine Pejibutaskana, from Jan. 1, 1916, to Aug. 30, 


Í, 

305.40, Alfred Littlewind, from Jan. 1. 1916, to Aug. 30, 1917. 
65.20, Joseph Langer, from Jan, 1, 1916, to escape, 6/3/1916. 
Cr. Gen. Fund, 


$676.00 


Joux STEEN, State Treasurer. 
By EMMA BRANDT. 
ine J. O. Lyngstod.) 
Stamped: Filed in the office of the county auditor of Benson County, 
N. D., Feb. 1, 1918. W. E. Paulson, auditor.) 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. SHIELDS. From the Committee on the Judicinry I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2910) pro- 
viding for an additional judge for the northern district of 
California, and I submit a report (No. 289) thereon. I call 
the attention of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] to 
the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from California if there is any real necessity for the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. PHELAN. The renson I desire to herve the bill acted 
upon at this time is that there is n very erent urzeney for its 
passage. The Federal bench in Culifornia have requested the 
creation of this new judgeship. which daes not involve any extra 
expense, except the salary of the judge. becnuse no provision 
heed be made for more clerk hire. It seems that since June 
last there have been 611 criminal cases fileil in that jurisdic- 
tion, and that the civil and admiralty business has practically 
stopped on account of the congestion of the calendar. The 
United States district attorney asks action. The Senate has . 
in the Jast few days approved. under similar circumstances, 
the creation of judgeships in one of the Montann districts and 
in one of the Arizona districts. and I desire to have this bill 
passed and go to the House to be considered in connection with 
those bills. That is my only reason for asking for immediate 
eonsideration of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shail have to ask for the 
regular order until we get through with morning business. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

bill will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. . 


Bills were introduced. read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: P 

A bill (S. 3953) authorizing conveyance by deed to William 
Orr of a one-eighth acre of land on Pelican Lake (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8954) to appoint Albert Fensch to the rank of 
captain and adjutant general, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3955) to amend section 4041, Revised Statutes, 
enabling the Postmaster General to forbid payments of postal 
money orders in connection with the exclusion of fraudulent 
devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails; 

A bill (S. 3956) to amend section 213. act of March 4. 1909 
(Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use of mails in connec- 
tion with frandulent devices and lottery paraphernalia ; 

A bill (S. 3957) to amend section 215, act of March 4, 1909 
(Criminal Code), penalizing fraudulent use of the mails; and 

A bill (S. 3958) to amend section 3929. Revised Statutes. re- 
lating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernalia from the: mails; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3959) to grant patent to certain lands to Christian 
Fredrickson: ta the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PHELAN: : 

A bill (S. 3960) for the relief of George Killeen; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3961) to extend the franking privilege to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in all its official work; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 3962) to amend section 13 of article 8 of section 
1624 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relative to 
the receipt on board a vessel of the Navy of goods, merchandise, 
or treasure for freight or safe-keeping (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 3963) to amend and supplement section 1009 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide revenue to defr)y war expenses, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1917; te the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S 3964) for the relief of Otis C. Mooney (with ac- 
companying pupers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 3966) to reinstate Surg. J. A. Guthrie, United States 
Navy. retired, as medical director in the United States Navy, 
as an additional number; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3967) authorizing the President to nominate and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint John B. II. 
Waring, late a captain in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the retired list, and in- 
creasing the retired list by one for the purposes of this act; and 

A bill (S. 8968) to provide that certain members of the 
National Guard drafted into the military service of the United 
States shall not lose their right to count their prior service 
in the National Guard in computing the additional pay author- 
ized for length of service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: { 

A bill (S. 3969) granting a pension to Emma A. Gannett 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 
A bill (S. 3970) for the relief of Charles Lee Baker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
THOMAS HARRISON. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to take a minute or two 
to make a statement with reference to a bill I am about to 
introduce. It is not a bill of general interest, but simply applies 
to one individual, The human element in it, however, appeals 
to me quite strongly. 

Thomas Harrison is a clerk in the Naval Observatory. He is 
now in his ninety-first year. He entered the observatory as a 
clerk in 1848, and has been there continuously in service ever 
since—almost 70 years. Under date of November 2 the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy wrote him this letter: 

I have to inform you that in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory you have been granted 
leave without pay for six months beginning October 13, 1917. 

As you bave been in the employ of the Government now nearly 69 
years, and during all that time your record has been excellent. I regret 
that there is no way in which the department could continue you on 
the rolls with compensation. I desire at this time to express the appre- 
ciation of the department of your long and satisfactory service and 
the hope that you will be so benefited by this leave that you can 
return and resume your duties at its expiration. 

That leave of absence will soon expire, and this man, in his 
ninety-first year, will go back to work. I do not think that 
ought to have to be, and so I have prepared a bill, which I expect 
to introduce. to retire Mr. Harrison at $50 a month. I will say 
that the Senate has heretofore passed a bill to retire him at 
$100 a month. It is at his own suggestion that the amount is 
reduced to $50 a month. I think he has done what you will 
find very few people in the employ of the Government have 
ever done. A few years ago, realizing his infirmity and realiz- 
ing his inability to do the work of the Government as efficiently 
as he had before done it, he asked the department to reduce his 
salary, and it was reduced about $400 a year. 

Mr. President, I know that this might be objected to as a 
civil-service pension, but_there are mighty few cases of this 
kind in connection with the Government service. I do not sup- 
pose that-there is any other person in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment who has been in continuous employment so long as 
this man. We can take care of this man without making a 
precedent that will vex us. We have taken care of individuals 
of military service by special legislation. Why not this man 
under these exceptional circumstances? Furthermore we are 
going to pass ere long a general retirement law. He may be 
gone before it is passed. We should treat him as his service 
justifies. ‘Therefore I desire to introduce this bill, and I hope 
that the Naval Affairs Committee will give it early considera- 
tion and that they will feel justified, in this particular case, in 
recommending the action provided in the bill. - 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to express the hope 
that the Naval Affairs Committee, if they report this bill 
favorably—and it does appeal to the heart of every Senater— 
will so amend it as to pension every man in the United States 
91 years of age who has been toiling in season and out, and pay 
him the salary of the beneficiary in this measure. 

The bill (S. 8965) retiring Thomas Harrison, a clerk in the 
Naval Observatory, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO THE POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after carriers on rural free-delivery mail routes shall be paid 
in addition to the compensation now provided by law an allow- 
ance for maintenance of equipment on routes of 24 miles or less 
of $250 per annum, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Post Office appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. CALDER submitted five amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 8714) to provide further for the national 
security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and en- 
terprises in the United States necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

i REPORT OF PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on February 21, 1918, there was 
submitted to the Senate n message from the President of the 


United States transmitting the sixty-eighth annual report of 
the board of directors of the Panama Railroad Co. to the stock- 
holders for the year ending June 30, 1917. It was referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed. 
In the report there are a number of illustrations, and I ask that 
the Publie Printer be authorized to print the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Utah what is the object of printing this document? Is 
anyone going to read it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law the report is required to be made 
once a year, and it has always been printed in the past. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the law provides for it what is the 
use of an order of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The law provides that the report shall be made 
to Congress. I do not think the law provides that it shall be 
printed. As I said before. it always has been printed in the 
past, and this year it happens to have some illustrations, and 
therefore I have to ask the authority of the Senate that the 
illustrations shall be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I heard the Senator's statement the 
other day about the crisis in securing a sufficient supply of paper 
to print the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I wanted to know if 
the Senator was entirely satisfied that the public interests de- 
mand the printing of this voluminous document with the illus- 
trations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so, but I will say that on the 
2ist day of February the Senate ordered the report to be 
printed, and as the Senate has ordered it to be printed and it 
is accompanied with illustrations it is necessary to get an order 
for the printing of the illustrations, ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me there ought to be no objection 
to printing this report. It is the report of the Panama Rail- 
road Co., a Government railroad. We have been in the habit 
of printing these reports, and the public has been getting them. 
There is not any reason on earth that I know why it should 
not be printed. I have had occasion to look into the reports @ 
great many times, and I think there should be no question about 
the printing of this report. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, I shall not object to the printing 
of the report, but I think this report, like the books shown by 
my good friend on my right, the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], will be one of the documents that wil! never 
be read by anyone. I have been here during the winter, and 
when my constituents sent petitions to me, which they had a 
right to do, and which, under the Constitution, we have the right 
to have printed, I have felt a sort of embarrassment and 
have refrained from asking that they be printed, a great many 
of which I believe ought to have been printed. I am not find- 
ing any fault with the request of the Senator from Utah; 1 
think perhaps all these things ought to be printed for the benefit 
of the public; but there is no more reason why petitions which 
come from the people of the remotest parts of the country should 
not be printed in the Recorp. I say it is an injustice to the 
public to deny to them the printing of these petitions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if it is not true that this report is among the 
records of the Panama Railroad Co and is filed in their office, 
and anyone who is interested in the transactions and business of 
the company can readily obtain it by visiting the office and 
examining the report there? a 

Mr. GRONNA, Answering the question of the Senator from 
Washington, of course these reports can be had; they are ac- 
cessible to anyone who wants to make an investigation of them, 
and the only end that the printing of this report will secure is 
that it will afford the opportunity of sending it to the public; 
but of course the report now is a matter of record, Just as much 
so as it will be after it has been printed as a separate document. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would be difficult for a Member of 
Congress to find anyone among the public who wants a copy of 
the report; in fact, I think that generally there would be very 
few of them read. There are very few people in the United 
States who would want to examine it. There is just as much 
reason for printing the report of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and a great deal more reason. I should like to know what these 
illustrations are. I do not understand why there is any neces- 
sity to have photographs and piciures reproduced in a railroad 
report. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course the Senator from Utah can answer 
that better than I. I know this, however. that it is very ex- 
pensive to have cuts made and illustrations printed. 

I only rose, Mr. President, to call attention to the fact that I 
think the censorship has extended to the United States Senate, 
and when petitions are sent here from citizens of the United 
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States asking to be heard I do not believe the petitioners should 
be denied that constitutional privilege. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to printing 
the illustrations in the report? 

Mr. THOMAS. -I object. 

Mr. SMOOT’ I wish simply to say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, if the illustrations are not to be printed I want at this 
time to have the Senate reconsider the ote which was taken 
Februnry 21 ordering the printing. The Senate has already or- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? There 
being no objection, it is so ordered, Is the Chair to understand 
that the Senator desires that the letters shall be read by the 
Seeretary, or shall they be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suggest to the Senator to 
have them printed in the RECORD, s 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my request was that the Secretary 
shall read the letters. I may say that the writer of the first 
letter has an entirely erroneous conception. of the joint resolu- 


dered the report to be printed. not knowing that there were any | tion which I introduced to raise the guaranteed price of wheat 
illustrations in the report, it having just been handed down by | from $2. te $2.50 per bushel. The joint resolution related exclu- 
the President of the Senate. Afterwaids it was discovered that | sively to the crop of 1918, and would not affect in any way the 
there were two illustrations. Under the law the Public Printer | crop ef whent grown in 1917, and would not have the effect he 


ean not print illustrations in any document ordered by either 
House unless there is u special order made by the House that 
ordered the printing. All that I ask is that we allow the Public 
Printer to print these two illustrations in the report if we are 
going to have it printed. If we are not going to give that au- 
thorization, then the situation is this: The Senate ordered on 
the 21st of February this document printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the document? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the annual report of the Pnnama Railroad 
Co. that is sent by the President of the United States to Con- 
gress every year under the law. I do not care whether it is 
printed or not. É 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me ask the 
Senator 

Mr. THOMAS. If the illustrations can be excluded, I shall 
not object; but I do object to transforming the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp into a pictorial magazine. 

Mr. SMOOT, This is not to be printed in the Recorp, T will 
say to the Senator from Colorado. If it were, of course it would 
have to have the sanction of the Joint Committee on Printing: 

Mr. THOMAS. My objection applies also to Senate docu- 
ments. My experience with Senate documents is—and I think 
it is also the experience of all other Senators—that once any 
subject assumes the form of a Senate document, it is buried 
in the archives, and it is buried forever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with the 
Senator from Colorado on that point, but the two illustrations 
show the Panama Canal itself and also show the railroad along 
the ennal. 1 i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator will remember 
that about two years ago, over our mutual objection, the Senate 
ordered the printing of an enormous document for the purpose 
of establishing the self-evident faet that there was a-monopoly 
in water power in the United States. I venture to say that not 
10 per cent of the Senators have ever since so much as looked 
at that document, and it is piled up en masse somewhere as an 
accumulation. I was told a day or two ago that the Govern- 
ment had rented a short time since a warehouse somewhere 
near the Capitol, which was filled to overflowing with documents 
that are of no use to anybody on earth and never will be. 

Now, we are printing documents with pictures in them. That 
simply inereases the expense, which is already more than even 
the Senate ought to bear. I do not want to act the part of a 
dog in the manger here, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection has been made: to 
the printing. 

Mr. THOMAS, I withdraw the objection in view of the state- 


ment which has been made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Sxcoor] that the Senate has heretofore ordered this matter 
printed. ¢ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] objected. Does the Chair 
understand him to withdraw his objection? 

Mr. GORE. I did not object, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, Mr. President, I have examined the 
illustrations which are contained in this. document; and since 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] is so anxious to have them 
printed, I do not think it will do any harm. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the order will be entered. ~ 


GUARANTEED PRICE OF WHEAT. 2 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] suggested a moment ago that it might be well 
occasionally for the Senate to hear from the remoter parts of 
the country. I have some letters here from the remoter parts 
of the country—from practical farmers—in relation to the food 
situation generally, and in relation to the meat and wheat situa- 
tion in particular. Both of these situations I regard as most 
serious. I therefore ask to have these letters read into the 
RECORD. ; 


anticipates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Consent to that has been 
given, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the letters, as follows: 


PIEDMONT, OREA., February 18, 18. 
Hon. THOMAS P. GORF, 
5 Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin AXD FRIEND: I have thought for some time to write to you, 
but you know farmers usually just keep. still and take their medicine. 
But as things has gotten almost unbearable I have thought I would 
write. Now, Mr. Gorn, I see that the Government is about to put an- 
other price on wheat of from $2.50 to $2.75. Well. that would have 
been better in the first place than what they did. Now. if you do that, 
that won't help the > sar fellow that has already sold his wheat. for 
$1.90 is what Í cot for mine; and those farmers that were well fixed, 
so that they could loll their wheat well on, will get the benefit of 
the new price, for there are some farmers in my neighborhood that are 
holding their wheat. 

Now, Mr. Gonk, I have farmed all my lifetime, and I ought to know 
something about farming. ‘Twenty-five years ago I farmed in a corn 
county in Towa. Well, we raised rte corn and hogs and cattle. It 
corn, perchance, would bring 40 or 50 or 35 cents we would kill 
our pigs or let them die and sell our corn, use we wouldn't have 
to risk the chance for cholera ; and. of course, the hogs weren't as high 
in price then as now. If we got $4 or $5 for them it was a big price. 
Now, then, why did Mr. Hoover want to put a price on wheat and not 
on corn and all other crops? It docs look to me like class persecution. 
Now, we Oklahoma farmers are principally wheat farmers. All in the 
world we got last year was a little wheat. I had 300 acres of wheat. It 
made 8 gE YS acre; lots of it only made from 3 to 6 bushels. 
Now, we know there was no price put on it we could have gotten 
ps or S4 a bushel, and could buy our feed for our horses. I have to keep. 

‘om 15 to 25 head of horses to farm 500 acres of land and didn't 
raise a bit of feed. I had out 250 acres of corn and oats, hut the dro 
got it. So you see the Government wanted us to put out another big 
crop, which E did. I put out 400 acres of wheat, which took 400 bushels 
for seed. Weil. then, I had 2,000 bushels. left, for which I got $1.90 a 
3 x cous have sold this wheat at one time for $2,000 more than 

ot for it. 

ow. you see I have a large family. My living and all the expenses 


hai to come out of it, and the consequence is I have to borrow money for 


this high-priced feed. In fact, Mr. Gorn, nearly all the farmers here 
in Oklahoma are in that fix. Now, if the Government wants to increase 
the supply of wheat, it will haye to put a fair price on feed. Now. 
there are hundreds of farmers and ranchers that simply can't buy the 
eed. Stock will eat their heads off, so they have let thousands of cattle 
die. Why, I am feeding wheat. I have got to. It is a half cheaper than 
oues pna and it isn’t myself alone; there are plenty more are feed- 
ing wheat. 

used to hear so many say that flour was too high to eat. Well, I 
would say to them, Let's figure.” I have a family of nine; we use a 
sack of flour a week—21 meals. It cost me 164 cents a meal for flour 
and 18 cents for sugar and 100 cents for meat. So you see the flour is 
the cheapest thing we have on the table. Mr. Gorm, I do hope that 
that bloody war will soon come to an end or we may have a 
right here—and our r boys over there being kill 

believe this will all for this time. Maybe it will be more than 
you wanted to hear from me. I hope 577 can read my writing. I am 
working hard and a poor speller, too. y love to you. 


Senator Gong, MEDFORD; OKLA, February 20, 1918: 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Senator: I see from the daily e P giar have several bills 
introduced to govern the price ef the 1918 crop of wheat, and as I am a 
farmer D will give you what information I can as to conditions in this 
locality, and I think the same conditions exist practically all over the 
wheat belt of Oklahoma. 

After harvest last year I set in to put out 400 acres of wheat, but 
when the Government set the price of wheat at $1.90 in Medford I 
sowed 20 per cent less than rp ned to sow, and had I that warning 
In time E would have cut it 20 per cent more than I did, and I know 
of a number of farmers that are just like myself in that respect: Now 
it is not because we are not patriotic and want to help our country, but 
we could not exchange 100 pounds cf wheat for 100 pounds of corn, so 
you ean readily see we had better farm other crops that will not take 
so much hired help and crops that we can feed to a bétter advantage 
than we can wheat. 

Unless the price of wheat is advanced or other stuff cut down in 
proportion to the price of wheat there will not be more than half the 
acreage sown next season. . 

Now, Senator, do not think I am complaining, but simply giving facts 
as I see them, and the Government can not expect us to continue to 
raise wheat when we can raise other crops more profitably. 


Senator T. P. GORE, Custer, OKLA,, February 16, 1918. 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Unless Congress acts favorably on your bill in the next 60 
days, to increase the price of the 1918 wheat crop, this country will 
find itself in a desperate fix for wheat. 

Excepting a narrow strip along the eastern parts of Nebraska, Kan- 

‘Oklahoma, and. Texas, the prespects for wheat is the poorest in the 
ry of the western country. bty per cent of the wheat was 
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sown late; much of it Is not up yet; this late wheat will be very thin. 
With favorable weather this wheat could make from 5 to 10 bushels 

r gere. There are several millions of acres of wheat in this condition 

n the western country, but $2 wheat in central markets means $1.60 

per bushel on farms of the West. As wheat is so far out of line with 
all other commodities the farmers are preparing to plow the thin 
wheat up and plant to corn and kafir, They can figure on raising from 
three to five times as many bushels per acre of corn or kafir as they 
can figure from the thin wheat, and corn and kafir is worth very near 
as much per bushel as Wheat. 

The farmers of the spring-wheat belt will sow less wheat and more 
oats and barley as they can expect to raise from three to four times as 
many bushels of oats or barley per acre as they can of wheat. The 
oats and barley will bring them ice as much money per acre as the 
wheat will. A 7-foot wheat binder now costs $260, according to the 
Kansas City Star. Prior to February 15, 1917, the price Was 8188; after 
that date $200; will likely cost $300 before harvest. The trouble is 
that Congress will likely fiddle along uutil too late to save the situation 
like Hoover err sale of hens stopped after farmers had sold all 
they intended to sell. 


May, OKLA., February 18, 1918. 

Dear Senator Gorn: We note your efforts to price wheat at least 
at the cost of production, All your friends appreciate this. You would 
do the Nation and the world a wonderful service if you could get Mr. 
Herbert Hoover to allow us, as he agreed to-do, a price for fat hogs 
and cattle that would pay us to feed. Many of us here, relying on his 

romises, have bought vattle, hogs, and corn in our effort to help in 
his time of need. 

Now, as this stock is near ready for market, Mr. Hoover is allowin 
the packers to take this stock from us without 2 us the cost o 

roduction. At the present price of corn we lose just 40 cents on every 

ushel we feed. 

Now, we can howl patriotism; and, yes, we will produce to feed 
the nations, but any sensible person knows that we can’t produce 
at the present prices, as they are below the cost of production, 

If we don't get relief Immediately, we are poin to kill our pigs, ship our 
sows, take our loss, and quit the business. Hundreds of our neighbors are 
going to do the same, not because they want to, but because these 
ruinous prices force them to. -Relying on Mr. Hoover's promises last 
fall that he would see that the feeder got pay for feeding, and trying 
to answer his request to help furnish meat, we began feeding about a 
thousand cattle and hogs, On the basis. of the present market our 

atriotic business venture will cost us a loss of $6,000. We are also 
n the store business. 

When hogs were 20 cents in Kansas City, we pald Swift & Co. 45 
cents a pound for choice bacon. Now hogs are 16 cents in Kansas City 
and Swift's choice bacon is 474 cents. 

Newspapers boast wonderfully that Swift & Co. pald.34 per cent 
dividend last year and many other things that don’t look good to we 
common people. We are not intending this as a faultfinder or chronic 
ecomplainer, but we want to call attention to facts as ang exist. 

As prices are now thousands of acres of land will not be tilled, as a 
farmer can make more money shipbuilding or most any other job than 
he can farming. k 

Bread and meat are more essential in peace or war than guns and 
bullets, These things are worth attention. If we are forced to sell 
our meat at less than cost of production next season, we will have for 
our Armies 1 hog where otherwise we would have had 10. 

Our farmers and stockmen will produce even for cost of production, 
but can’t produce at a loss. Assuring you of our appreciation of your 
efforts in the past, 

We are, respectfully, 


PASADENA, CAL., February 14, 1918. 


Dear Sin: California wheat Neb a this year will, I belleve, be almost 
a total failure. No rain and high prices of labor—we paid $5 to $8 

er day last year for harvest hands and could hardi ire them for 
Phat price, when we generally pay $2 and board. Last year, 1917, we 
had in 35,000 acres on my ranches in grain, mostly wheat. This year 
we won't have in 1,500 acres. We can’t seem to sell our last year's 
crops. Too much red tape. The warehouses here seem full of hides 
of cattle starving to death. Still shoes are high. Something’s wrong. 
We should get $3 per bushel for wheat, 

Respectfully, 


KINGMAN, KANS., February 2t, 1918. 
Senator GORE. 

Drar Senator: I see by the papers that you have a bill in committee, 
and that it is favorably reported, to place the price of the 1918 wheat 
crop at $2.50 per bushel. I am a wheat raiser and have been for 
many years, and was among the number that was in the big loss all 
over nsas in the 1417 crop; and as one of the raisers let me say— 
but there is little use for a wheat raiser to say anything—that I think 
that the amount you name in your bill is poor compensation for the 
present crop and the losses we met last year. If we had been looked 
after by the Senators and Representatives from the West, we would 
not have had to raise a crop at a loss, as we did last year. The millers 
and other raisers, factories, and, in fact, everybody, was in it but the 
wheat raisers. The crop, Senator, is going to be very poor, and it 
never looked worse in 10 years than it does right now. Now, listen, 
if it is light, the Kansas and Oklahoma farmers will not harvest it 
at a loss, as they were compelled to last year. Here is an example 
of how things are running. Before the setting of prices on wheat 
bread per 22-ounce loaf was selling at 10 cents, or about 9 cents if 
a dollar's worth of tickets were taken and paid for in advance. Since 
the setting of the wheat and the regulation of the loaf a 16-ounce loaf 
costs 10 cents. Now, flour is some lower and also bread is higher. 
If you, Owen, Curtis, and THOMPSON, had looked after the wheat 
raisers at the time of price fixing, we would not have lost a few millions 
in both States, and it went into the hands of the millers and bakeries, 
Two dollars and eighty cents is Saa as easy to get through the law 
powers as $2.50 is and would help to make up the loss we met last 

ear. I have been among the farmers a eal lately, and I know 

w they feel over it. he millers got the grade and testing rules 
through, and that is another way of robbing the wheat raisers. The 
are graduaHy buying the clevators, and it will not be very long unt! 
they have the farmer in their clutches. It is coming, and all because 
the farmer is not organized, but will be. But these kinds of laws, 
Senator, puts hate in his heart, and it ought not to be allowed. You 


will see, and there is now in sight, the farmers’ union that will turn 
things upside down, 


And it might have been ayoided if things were 


looked after instead of let run as now. Lincoln said once, very truly, 
that n thing was never settled unti! it was settled right.” The Ered 
ing and testing rules should be made differently and the minimum price 
made not less than $2.80. 

Yours, ` 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish simply to state, in view 
of the statement by one of my constituents in a letter which 
has just been read, that while the price-fixing commission were 
considering the question I frequently urged them to fix a price 
that would be fair and just to the wheat growers of Kansas 
and the country and urged that the then market price would 
be fair and just. Furthermore, on the day before the price 
was fixed at $2.20 three other Senators and myself from wheat- 
growing States called upon the price-fixing officer and urged 
him to name the market price of wheat at the time the bill 
passed as the price for the 1917 crop. Had this price been 
fixed, as the farmers were entitled to have it fixed at the time, 
the farmers of Kansas would have received for their 1917 
crop of wheat from $2.50 to $3 a bushel. In conclusion I de- 
sire to state that I did everything in my power to haye n 
fair, just, and reasonable price fixed for the 1917 crop of 
wheat. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the author of this letter is ulso 
misinformed as to my own position touching the food-control 
legislation. Perhaps Senators will remember that I was not 
very enthusiastic for that measure. 


LAWS OF PORTO RICO (8S. DOC, 185). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, ordered to be printed, and. with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on the Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of the acts and resolutions enacted by the Ninth Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico during its first session (August 13 to 
November 26, 1917, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress. 


Woopnow WILSON. 
THe Wuite House, February 25, 1918. 
WHY AMEHICA IS IN THE WAR. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is an insidious und 
treasonable propaganda being conducted in this country, grossly 
misrepresenting the causes which impelled this country to 
wage war against Germany, agitated with the deliberate design 
of producing dissatisfaction among our people, of restraining 
their patriotic ferror and willingness for sacrifice, in order to 
secure a German-made peace, amounting to a substantial Ger- 
man victory. This pernicious propaganda fs vast and varied in 
its ramifications, extending from the bold, treasonable utter- 
ances of some persons of prominence and position to the subtile 
whisperings of the paid spy. Its loathsome form is found at 
times garbed in the habiliments of patriotism and peace, Un- 
der the plea of liberty of speech the viper has been found 
injecting its deadly poison into the body politic. Wherever 
there exists discontent, which might retard a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, it is found with its treasonable torches furnish- 
ing additional fuel for the flames. With insinuating voice it 
preaches class and sectional prejudice in order to produce dis- 
sension and military ineffectiveness and prevent a solid union, 
which insures to our arms a conclusive victory. Engaged in 
this work is a motley crew composed of fanatics, German spies 
and sympathizers, persons corrupted with German gold and 
promises, officered by a few selfish politicians, who foolishly 
think they see an opportunity for self-advancement, although 
it may result in wreck of country. Athens had her schines 
in the pay and interest of Philip, eloquently preaching peace 
and submission. This German propaganda is not confined to 
the United States, but has arisen in every country where Ger- 
man gold, spies, and influence could permeate. It corrupted 
and obtained control of the former autocratic Government of 
Russia, which if it had not been overthrown would have made 
an ignominious and cowardly peace. It has strangled the new 
hopeful Republic of Russia, and is now fast obtaining by 
treachery what it could never obtain by arms—the making of 
Russia the political slave of Germany. 

During two of the most critical years of the war it enabled 
the traitorous Greek King to thwart the noble aspirations of 
his people. It almost brought disaster to Italy. It extends to 
the Latin-American Republics, making some of them lukewarm 
to their own vital interests or unfriendly in the world's con- 
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flict of democracy against military autocracy. It has soothed 
others into faneied security, dulled their perception, prevented 
them from perceiving that in the far-flung battle lines of Burope 
is being determined whether the Western Hemisphere shall be 
subject to colonization and spoliation by a triumphant Ger- 
many. 

While exciting her own people to the highest pitch of martial 
spirit, brutalizing them by prosecuting war with unequalled 
ferocity and barbarity, preparing to seize all that relentless 
might can obtain, Germany, in order to make more easy her 
conquests, has cunningly sought to develop among all other peo- 
ples the Arcadian habits of peace and ease and thus eradicate the 
heroic virtues of courage and sacrifice. These blood-thirsty peo- 
ple and their sympathizers, in order to accomplish their nefari- 
ous purposes in other countries, ever masquerade as staunch 
advocates of peace. All these pernicious varieties of German 
propaganda are being sown in this country with the hope of 
reaping a bountiful harvest, 

But the seed will prove to have fallen in a sterile soil. Cun- 
ning deceit, cowardly ease, and ignoble peace will find no lodg- 
ment in America’s sturdy mind and courageous heart. We pro- 
pose to deal vigorously with this traitorous propaganda in what- 
ever guise it may appear. We are determined that our brave 
soldiers while fearlessly attacking the enemy front shall not be 
assaulted by traitors in the rear. The defenders of our citadel 
of civilization and liberty shall not be betrayed by false friends 
within. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my address is to present the 
causes which compelled America to enter this world war, and 
these when fairly stated furnish complete refutation of the 
false and slanderous charges being disseminated by the agents 
of Germany. I shall present them strictly from an American 
standpoint. I shall enumerate the many and repeated affronts, 
insults, and grievances we received at the hands of Germany 
and which compelled us as a self-respecting Nation to seek re- 
dress. I shall point out our vast vital interest assailed by Ger- 
many, which if not defended at all hazards would result in our 
national decay and destruction, I shall show that this war is 
being waged to. right American wrongs, to protect great Ameri- 
can interests, which, if lost, will destroy our present prosperity 
and greatness and jeopardize our very existence as a free and 
independent people. I shall not discuss the war in its broader 
phases and the far-reaching consequences it must eventually 
have upon all the peoples of the world through the coming cen- 
turies. I shall not portray the importance of the fierce and final 
conflict now being fought for supremacy between the free gov- 
ernments of the world and the German military autocracy, for 
out of the dense battle smoke now enshrouding Europe will 
emerge a world either free or enslaved. I shall not describe to 
you in all its revolting detail how the military autocracy of 
Prussia, by false and deceitful diplomacy, by broken pledges 
and treaties, by unjust, unprovoked, and cruel wars against 
neighbors, grew and strengthened; how it made vassals of the 
people of southern Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey and 
then utilized all the immense resources thus secured in prepar- 
ing for this fateful hour of conflict, when it hoped by favorable 
military decision to obtain world mastery. I shall not empha- 
size the great menace that Prussia is to-day to the peace and 
civilization of the world by recitals from her bloody history. 

Mirabeau, the great orator of the French Revolution, justly 
said, “ War is the chief industry of Prussia.” I shall not de- 
tain you reading diplomatic correspondence, which proves be- 
yond dispute that Germany, finding herself fully prepared for 
war and her unsuspecting neighbors unprepared, suddenly pre- 
cipitated war by using the murder of Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, which occurred on Austrian soil and was perpetrated 
by an Austrian subject, as a pretext to compel her vassal, 
Austria, to address a brutal, insulting ultimatum to Serbia, 
knowing full well that it would be rejected, since its acceptance 
would seal Serbia’s national servitude. I shall not present to 
you other diplomatic correspondence which clearly proves that 
when the Governments of Britain, France, and Italy had nearly 
composed the differences between Russia, Serbia, and Austria 
and peace was almost in sight, all of these bright prospects were 
destroyed by Germany suddenly declaring war against Russia, 
immediately followed by a declaration against France and the 
invasion of Belgium. I shall not weary you by detailing the 
history of the long-extended and varied efforts of Germany to 
incite enmity and hostility against the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia and of her long-meditated purpose to en- 
compass the overthrow of these four nations, as being the only 
barrier to her ambition for world supremacy. I shall not seek 
to excite your passions by describing the horrible barbarities 
and atrocities perpetrated by Germany in the prosecution of this 
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war; how weapons of warfare forbidden by civilization have 
been frightfully used; how women and children have been shot 
and butchered; how the captured civil population, as in former 
barbarous times, has been seized, transported, and practically 
reduced to slavery; how cities and districts have been pillaged, 
ravaged, and destroyed with a cruelty and completeness excel- 
ling the fiendishness of Atilla the Hun, named “ The scourge of 
God”; how the atrocious Turk was induced to declare a farat- 
ical holy war, instigated to massacre the Christian population 
of Armenia and Asia Minor and furnish sacrificial blood for 
the altar of Germany’s selfish ambition. I shall not endeavor to 
describe to you the woe, distress, wretchedness, the frightful 
slavery which would exist in the world dominated by a power 
so cruel as Germany, guided by no principle save its own ad- 
vantage, controlled by no solemn treaty or plighted faith, and 
willing to make a desert of the world in order that she might 
rule it. All of these are far-reaching and important considera- 
tions which were sufficient to have induced us to unite with 
other free and threatened governments of the world to curb 
Germany's unholy desires. But it is not my purpose to venture 
into this broad and important field of discussion, but to confine 
myself to presenting the special wrongs, the special grievances, 
and special vital interests of this Nation which compelled the 
President and Congress last April to declare war against the 
enemy of mankind. 

Mr. President, immediately after the commencement of this 
great war the President of the United States, by a formal proc- 
lamation, declared the policy of this country would be to 
maintain a position of strict neutrality toward the belligerents 
and to claim all the rights of a neutral under international law, 
and firmly to vindicate these rights, from whatever source 
assailed. The President went so far as to invoke our people to 
be neutral alike in thought, expression, and action. This de- 
clared policy was fairly and consistently adhered to until we 
were compelled by the outrageous action of Germany to abandon 
it and resort to force to redress wrongs and defend our rights. 
Our entire conduct toward Germany prior to entering this war 
was one of forbearance under great provocation rather than one 
of harshness and discrimination, Germany can not point to 
an unneutral act indulged in by our Government to justify her 
atrocious conduct, which compelled us to enter the war. The 
Government of the United States did not deviate in the slightest 
degree from this marked pathway of strict neutrality. 

When loans were first sought to be obtained in this country 
by the various belligerents, the Government discouraged the 
extension of credit to any of them, as it might be construed as 
unneutral, and, besides, at that time financial conditions ren- 
dered it inadvisable. When this policy of discouraging loans 
was afterwards abandoned, each of the warring nations were 
permitted to float loans in this country, and each of them did 
obtain large credits from our people. One of the first of the 
warring nations to sell Government bonds here was Germany. 
She was given access to our financial markets equally with the 
other belligerents. Our citizens were permitted to subscribe for 
her bonds without the slightest governmental discrimination. 
The loans so floated in this country bear ample testimony to 
this fact. Subsequent disclosures revealed that the loans thus 
obtained from our people were corruptly and disgracefully used 
in the perpetration of innumerable villainies and enmities 
against the peace and well-being of this Nation. Germany, with 
her customary duplicity and depravity, perverted American 
generosity and kindness into an instrument of injury and 
detriment. 

We furnished Germany a still more substantial proof of our 
neutrality. When the allied nations at war with Germany 
sought to have submarines partially constructed in this country, 
shipped to Canada, and then completed and sent to Europe to 
be used, this Government let it be definitely understood that 
this would not be permitted, as the United States had insisted 
in her contention with England in the Alabama and other cases 
during the Civil War that ships of war could not be constructed, 
in whole or in part, in a neutral territory for the use of bel- 
ligerents without violating the laws of neutrality and subjecting 
the country in which they were built to claim for all damages 
they might inflict. The position assumed by our Government 
against this project of the allies caused it to be abandoned. 
We subsequently gave additional proof of our firm determination 
to maintain neutrality in this direction. In November, 1916, 
the Department of State was informed that an inyentor in Los 
Angeles desired to send to one of the belligerents, as a model, a 
one-man submarine. While it was stated that this submarine 
was sent as a model it appeared that it was, in fact, a com- 
pleted vessel. The Secretary of the Treasury requested an 
expression of opinion from the State Department as to whether 
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this vessel could be shipped, and he was infermed that the ship- 
ment of such a submarine from an American port shoul! not be 
allowed, ns such action might be regarded as a violation of the 
neutrality laws. Permission for the shipment of this vessel was 
refused. Even as late as this, after having received repented 
affronts from Germany, we still adhered to impartial neutrality. 

In July, 1916, we gave the German Government further proof 
of our strict neutrality. The German submarine Deutschland 
arrived at Baltimore loaded with a cargo from German ports. 
The British and French Governments pretested and insisted 
that submarines should not be treated as merchant vessels, 
and hence should not be given clearance papers to leave and 
shoukl even be deprived of the 24 hours given war vessels under 
international law to enter ane depart from the port of a neutral 
country. Our Government promptly examined the Deutschland, 
and finding on her no guns or torpedoes promptly denied the 
contention of the allied Governments and held that the Deutsch- 
land was a merchant vessel and should be permitted, as the 
merchant vessels of the other belligerents, to enter and depart 
from American ports carrying such cargo as she desired. When 
it was rumored that the Deutschland would be attacked by the 
allies, and possibly within the 3-mile shure limit of the United 
States, our Government sent its war vessels to the Virginia 
Cupes to enforce our neutrality and to see that the Deutschland 
was not molested within 8 miles of our shores, which under 
international law is a part of our territory. 

Again, on the night of October 31, 1916. she arrived at New 
London, Conn., from Bremen. Germany, with a cargo, which she 
was permitted to land and dispose of. reload with another cargo, 
and depart for Germany. On each of these occasions the 
Deutschiand was permitted to include in her cargo munitions 
and other contraband and depart unhampered and unrestrained. 
She wus accorded to the fullest extent the same privilege of ob- 
taining here arms, munitions, and other contraband as was 
given the merchant vessels of the other belligerents. This 
proves conclusively that we made no discrimination against 
Germuny and that she was given the same rights and privileges 
to obtain munitions and contraband of war as was accorded the 
allles. Under universally accepted international law the citi- 
zens of a country can sell any belligerent munitions and eontra- 
band of wur. In every war since 1870 Germany has freely exer- 
cised this international right and has sold large quantities of 
munitions and contraband. In eur war with Spain her citizens 
furnished large quuntities of munitions to Spain without com- 
plaint from us. If she did net obtain here as many munitions 
of war us the allies, it was her misfortune and not our fault. 
It was on account of her weakness on the seas and the inability 
of her vessels to reach our shores nad not on acconnt of any 
diserimination or refusal on our part to sell to her. Such of her 
vessels us did reach our ports were accorded the same privi- 
leges and received the same treatment as was given the vessels 
of the allies. The assertion made by some that Germany was 
discriminated against in this respect Is false and unwarranted. 

The generosity of our action is further emphasized when we 
remember that this magnanimity on our part occurred after we 
had received repeated insults and Injuries from Germany. 

Mr. President, evidence of our genuine neutrality does not 
cense here, and we can furnish from our diplomatic correspond- 
ence many eases in which it appears that we almost departed 
from neutrality in a manner favorable to Germany. In October, 
1914, the German gunboat Gier arrived in the harbor of Hono- 
lulu and requested permission to make repairs to render the 
vessel seaworthy, and estimated that the time required would 
be two weeks. Under international law # vessel is permitted to 
enter a neutral port and remain there 24 hours to obtain sup- 
plies and a reasonnble time to make needed repairs. The 
United States gave this gunboat three weeks in which to make 
repairs and depart. This was a most liberal exercise of right 
of neutrality favorable to Germany, This vessel afterwards, 
finding it unsafe to depart on account of the presence of enemy 
warships, decided to interne. Io January, 1915, the British 
warship Faun, which had been captured by Germany. entered 
the port of San Juan, P. R., in charge of a German prize crew. 
The British Government fnsisted that this vessel as a prize be 
released from its German captors under the regulations of The 
Hague convention. After examining the circumstances of the 
case, the United States Government refused the request and de- 
cided it was a proper German prize. 

In the early part of the war various German warships en- 
tered the ports of the United States and were generously ac- 
corded every courtesy and were given ample time to make re- 
pairs and obtain supplies. Not a right was ever denied any of 
them. If there was any departure from nestrality, it was In 
favor of Germany. The conduct of the United States in this 
respect was so liberal and so generous that letters of thanks 


and commendation were received from German officers and 
diplomatic representatives. 

We furnished further evidence of our resolute purpose to 
maintain neutrality even under circumstances which might have 
brought us in dangerous conflict with the allies. On February 
18, 1916. the British cruiser Laurentie stopped the American 
steamship China on the bigh seas and, despite the protest of 
the captain, removed from the vessel 28 Germuns, 8 Austrians, 
and 2 Turks and took them to Hongkong, where they were de- 
tained as prisoners in the military barracks, Upon being in- 
formed of this incident. the Government. on Februnry 23, 1916, 
protested to the British Government against the action of the 
Laurentie as an unwarranted interference with the sovereignty 
of Amertcan vessels on the high seas and insisted that orders 
be given by the British authorities for the releuse of the persons 
taken from the China. The British Government replied, alleg- 
ing that the persons removed from this vessel had been engaged 
in intriguing and fostering a rebellion in India and in fitting 
out a ship to prey on British commerce, and insisted that th 
acts of enmity and misconduct had deprived! them of all protec- 
tion of the neutral flag under whieh they were sailing and the 
action of the Laurentic wns therefore justified: The United 
States Government replied te the British Government that the 
alleged facts regarding the conduct and action of the persons 
seized did not make them subject to seizure on a vessel of the 
United States on the high seas and within the jurisdiction of a 
neutral, and renewed the demand for their releuse. On Muy 
5, 1916, this Government was informed thut the British Govern- 
ment aequiesced in our demand, and the men were released. 

Can more conclusive evidence be furnished than this to prove 
that this Government firmly asserted her rights as a neutral, 
even against the allies and regardless of consequences. This 
firm assertion of our neutral rights for the protection of German, 
Austrian, and Turkish citizens occurred after Germany had 
wantonly murdered American citizens by sinking the Lusitania 
and other merchant vessels, which citizens were exercising 
similar international rights and privileges on the high seus. 

These instances constitute but a small portion of our record 
for firm neutrality during the several years In which this coun- 
try was not engaged In this great war. History does not fur- 
nish another such striking record where a strong and powerful 
nation under great provocation so scrupulously ebserved and 
maintained its neutrality. Our record is one of unsurpassed 
putience, forbearance. and long suffering. 

Mr. President, let us now consider the treatment we received 
at the hands of Germany lu return for our consistent and con- 
tinuous course of neutrality. Sir. I du not believe there cnn be 
found grosset or more numerous insults and injuries inflicted 
upon un proud and powerful nation than those which Germany 
repeatedly imposed upon us. Immediately upon the declaration 
of war by the German Emperor against Russia and France in 
August, 1914, after we had declared our adherence to strict neu- 
trality and were firmly maintaining it to the utmost, the Ger- 
man Government commenced at once to disregard every right 
we possessed us a neutral, affronted our honor. assniled our ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, and endeavored to destroy our most vital 
interests. German military and naval officers accredited to this 
Government as diplomatic representutives at once indulged in 
improper activities in violation of the local laws of the United 
States and their duties us representatives of a foreign govern- 
ment in a neutral country. These German officials illegally 
sought by many and varied activities to make this country a 
base for German military operations against nations with whom 
we were at peace and contrary to the principles of international 
law. The money obtained here from our citizens by the sale of 
German bonds was corruptly used to further a traitorous propa- 
gunda in this country to make the United States a subservient 
and useful tool for the accomplishment of the despicable nims of 
the German sutoeracy. It was used to finance and incite a re- 
bellion in India against the British people, with whom we were 
at peace nnd amity. It was used to promote from this country 
the German inspired and German supported uprising of Sir 
Roger Casement. It was used to hire incendiaries to burn and 
wreck bridges und destroy the important industries of Cannda, 
our northern neighbor. It was used to purchase and prepare 
bombs to be placed upen allied and neutral ships lying in our 
harbors, in order to destroy them and injure commerce. It was 
used to encourage strikes and sabotage in our munufacturing 
plants, It was used to corrupt persons to preach here hatred 
and enmity against the nations at war with Germany. It was 
used to produce division and dissension among ourselves so as 
to render us powerless to resist German affronts and injuries. 
German diplomatic officials duly accredited to this Government 
were detected using fraudulent and counterfeit passports pur- 
porting to come from this Government and attesting American 
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citizenship to enable their spies to enter foreign countries at 
peace with us. German officers of interned warships, who were 
being treated with the utmost consideration, disgracefully vio- 
lated their word of honor and escaped. German subjects, under 
direction of German officials, were detected, arrested, tried, and 
convicted in our courts for using our territory as a base for sup- 
plying German warships with coal and other supplies in viola- 
tion of the statutes of the United States and our neutrality. 
German officials, in violation of our laws, were found endeavor- 
ing to control the employees in our munition plants and other 
industries so as to cripple and destroy them. The German 
ambassador accredited to this country obtained from his Gov- 
ernment a sum of money to be used to try to influence the Con- 
gress of the United States in the interests of the German 
Empire. 

The German diplomatic representatives while still exercising 
their functions as such in this country were found endeavoring 
to incite a rebellion in Haiti and Santo Domingo and to create 
enmity against us in Central and South America, German 
agents were detected endeavoring to arouse an insurrection in 
the Southern States of the colored race against the white race 
by gross mispresentation and appeal to racial prejudice. 
Wretches were hired and paid to destroy railroad bridges in 
this country, to wreck large munition plants and factories, and 
to cripple radio stations and cable lines, The lives of peaceful 
laboring men and Women were in constant danger from these 
activities, which were but a covert form of war carried on by 
Germany within our boundaries. 

For several years we had known of German activities in 
Mexico prejudicial to our interests and of efforts to embroil us 
in war with that distracted country. The extent and dangerous 
character of these activities, though suspected, were not fully 
known until the publication of the Zimmermann letter, which 
disclosed the efforts being made in Mexico by the German Gov- 
ernment to incite that nation to war against us. This letter 
reached the lowest depths of national turpitude. The German 
ambassador, while enjoying our hospitality, was informed of a 
contemplated breaking of a solemn assurance which he himself 
had given to our Government promising to respect our inter- 
national rights upon the sea, and was told that if we did not 
tamely submit to this broken pledge and gross invasion of our 
rights, then he should endeavor to combine Mexico and Japan 
with Germany in warfare against the United States, pledging 
the German Government to conquer us and to give Texas, Arizona, 
and New Mexico to Mexico, and the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
and our Pacific coast to Japan. The absurdity of the scheme 
did not lessen its shameless enormity. ‘This infamous note 
could not have been suddenly precipitated without previous 
eareful consideran and possibly prior intrigue. Large na- 
tional interests and combinations are not thus ħastily deter- 
mined. This note disclosed conclusively what we long sus- 
pected, that for many years in all parts of the world Germany 
has been intriguing, seeking to create enmity against us, and 
endeavoring to prepare combinations to overpower us when the 
time for war came and which she had practically determined 
to wage against us. 

Since the recent establishment of more friendly and cordial 
relations between our Government and the Government of 
Japan, the officials of Japan have candidly confessed that Ger- 
many has been intriguing in Japan, seeking to involve her in 
war with us. The strained relations existing between the United 
States and Japan for years was the result of German intrigues, 
machinations, and misrepresentations. The German Govern- 
ment has publicly expressed its refusal to acquiesce in the 
Monroe doctrine, and has called it “a piece of American imperti- 
nence.” We have been satisfied that when political conditions 
should be favorable and the German navy strong enough, the 
Monroe doctrine would be challenged, as would also our control 
and ownership of the Panama Canal. We recall that during the 
administration of President Roosevelt the German Government, 
under the pretense of collecting a debt had prepared to seize the 
ports and part of the territory of Venezuela, and persisted in 
her determination to do so over the protest of the President until 
he bluntly informed the German ambassador that if the German 
fleet seized a port of Venezuela that Admiral Dewey with the 
American fleet would be instructed to capture or destroy the 
German fleet. As our fleet at that-time was superior to the 
German fleet, the German Emperor reconsidered and abandoned 
the enterprise. Venezuela would now be a German colony but 
for the resolute firmness of the President and our superior naval 
strength, 

We know that during the Spanish-American War Germany 
endeavored to array all the nations of Europe against us and 
form a concert of European powers to defeat our military forces 
and prevent us from liberating Cuba. We know that this dan- 


gerous combination. against us would possibly have been success- 
fully organized except for the refusal of England, whose fleet 
dominated the seas, and who was manifestly friendly to us. 

In the light of recent transactions and disclosures we now 
fully understand the action and presence of the German fleet at 
Manila and its persistence in interfering with the plans of 
Dewey, and we are now convinced of what we then suspected, 
that its purpose was, if opportunity offered, to seize the Philip- 
pine Islands and deprive us of the fruits of our victory. These 
intrigues should convince eyeryone that Germany had reached 
a determination to destroy us as one of the four powers suffi- 
ciently strong to interfere with her plans for world-wide suprem- 
acy. This purpose was further disclosed by the repeated men- 
aces of the German Emperor to our ambassador, Mr. Gerard, 
when the Kaiser told Mr. Gerard, “America had better look out 
after war,” and again when he said, “I shall stand no nonsense 
from America after the war.” 

Mr. President, it would seem to me that these injuries and 
wrongs were sufficient to call for the strong resentment of any 
brave and high-spirited people, and we would have been justified 
in immediately declaring war against Germany. But we were 
called to endure still greater affronts and the invasion of still 
more important rights. On the 7th of May, 1915, the British 
steamship Lusitania was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine without warning and over 100 American citizens, most 
of them women and children, lost their lives. This act was 
committed in direct contravention of previous warnings by 
our Government that it would not permit such violations of 
international law. It was as cruel and shameless an act of 
murder as ever perpetrated. It exceeded piracy in its worst 
and most revolting form. No buceaneer that roved the sea 
ever performed a more fiendish act. Worse than the infamy of 
the act was its approval and defense by the Imperial German 
Government. The heinousness of this crime was so revolting 
that it aroused an outraged people and the civilized world, and 
at last wrung from a reluctant Government a solemn promise 
that the offense would not be repeated. The assurance was 
hardly given before it was grossly violated and other ships hay- 
ing on board American citizens torpedoed and sunk by German 
submarines under conditions equally cruel and murderous. 
This unprovoked murder of American citizens so inflamed publie 
opinion in this country that the German Government became 
apprehensive and repeatedly in diplomatic notes assured us 
that these occurrences were unintentional, would be corrected 
and never again committed, and that for them full reparation 
would be made. Our Goyernment was also assured that in the 
future merchant ships of whatever nation, before being tor- 
pedoed, would be searched and the safety of the passengers 
assured, and in no case would an American ship flying the 
American flag be interfered with. 

Trusting to this solemn pledge and promise, we thought that 
at last all differences between the United States and Germany 
which might precipitate war had been settled and the necessity 
of our entering this terrible war avoided. But we were woefully 
mistaken, and we soon found ourselves betrayed, as have been 
all others who relied upon treaties made and assurances given 
by the Imperial German Government. Immediately following 
this positive promise many ships were sunk without warning 
and without the safety of passengers being provided for. A more 
faithless performance of promises made by one Government to 
another can not be found than that exhibited by the German 
Government in dealing with the United States. All these assur- 
ances have been regarded as mere scraps of paper, to be 
instantly disregarded when German interests and desires de- 
manded their violation. No pledge made to us by the German 
Government has been kept, no promise fulfilled, and no repara- 
tion agreed to made. We have continuously been subjected to 
evasion, delay, duplicity, and deceit. 

The German chancellor, in an address made to the Reichstag 


on January 31 of last year, immediately following the reversal - 


of the submarine policy of the preceding year and the conse- 
quent gross violations of repeated pledges and promises made to 
our Government, in explaining the change stated that there 
never had been any intention of abandoning the unrestricted 
use of the submarine; that he had adopted a policy of post- 
ponement in order to construct more submarines; and that now, 
having obtained a sufficient number to be effective, the time had 
come to resume this method of warfare to the fullest extent. 
A more shameless confession was never made by a responsible 
minister. We were coldly and brutally informed that Ger- 
many never intended to keep her repeated pledges made us to 
desist from illegal submarine warfare; that these pledges were 
made with the deliberate design of deceiving us, of lulling us 
into fancied security, and preventing our war preparations, 
while Germany should be given full opportunity to prepare for 
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the intended conflict. A public admission that German national 
faith was frauduiently pledged to seeure benefits ef delay by 
deception and that this plighted national faith would now be 
ruthlessly broken, as great advantage could be obtained. 

Mr. President, oli of these wrongs and violations of our 
rights. gross and flugrant as they were. paled into insignificance 
in comparison with the injury ond insult sought to be inflicted 
by the decree issued by the German loperial Government on 
January 31 of last year. The German Imperial Government by 
that decree notified us, in contravention of pledges and promises 
made us in more thau u dozen notes, that it would. after Febru- 
ary 1 of that year, mark out a war or barred zone in the Atlantic 
Ocean more than 1,400 miles long and 1,200 miles broad. all of the 
Mediterrunean Sen, except a small portion fringing the coast 
of Spain, and that all vessels entering the zone. flying the flag 
of any nation, bent upon any purpose whatsoever, would be 
sunk without warning. Under this decree entering this barred 
zone was a criminal act and doomed the merchant ship to in- 
stant Jestruction. The German Government assumed owner- 
ship and control of this large part of the Atlantic Ocean and 
practically the entire Mediterranean Sen. Through this vast 
area in the Atlantic and Mediterranean passes more than three- 
fourths of the world’s vast foreign commerce. Imagination Is 
powerless to picture the great inconvenience to navigation, the 
immense dislocation and destruction of trade and commerce 
which would have occurred if we should have submitted to 
Germuny’s arrogant assumption of control and ownership of 
these vast sea areas. Three-fourths of the world’s trade and 
commerce would have ceased ut the arrogant dictation of Ger- 
many. The entire world would have been reduced to distress 
and bankruptcy in order to enable Germany to aecomplish her 
designs. Under this decree an American vessel, sailing from 
any of our ports containing only foodstuffs (and not an article 
of contraband) for the ports of Holland, Denmark, or other 
neutral countries, with no intention of entering the ports of any 
belligerent, and daring to cruss any part of this barred zone, 
becume under this decree a proscribed outlaw, divested of all 
rights of international law, all considerations of humanity, 
and was doomed to instant destruction. This was the most 
arrogant und far-reaching and destructive attack upon the 
freedom of the seas ever attempted by any nation. It was 
an act of tyranny and impudence unsurpassed in the world’s 
history. 

If Germany had a right to appropriate for her sole use and 
control this vast sen area, which under international law has 
ever been held a common highway for the use of all nations, 
she had a right to appropriate all the seas of the world and 
control them as her selfish will might dictate. The issue could 
not be shirked. This German decree precipitated a confliet for 
the freedoin of the seas. We were forced to decide whether we 
would wage war to maintain the freedom of the seas as a com- 
mon heritage to all nations or whether we would cowardly sub- 
mit to the tyrannical deeree of the German Government appro- 
printing unto its own use these vast ser areas. The very 
civilizatien of the world dependent upon trade and eommerce 
was thus put In peril. No nation is more vitally concerned in 
the freedom of the seas than the United States, 

Our foreign commerce far exceeds that of any other nation 
and its continuance and its growth are indispensable to our 
prosperity and progress as a people. Hamper by restrictions 
or destroy our vast foreign commerce and bankruptcy and ruin 
will overshadow alike mine, farm, and factory. The futnre 
greatness of this Nation is inseparably interwoven with the 
freedom of the seas. They are one and inseparable. When we 
wage war for this we are contending for the most vital of all 
American rights. If we were to surrender to Germany the free- 
dom of thé seas and permit this infringement upon this common 
heritage our posterity would never forgive us for the ignominy 
of that cowardly submission. Could a nation submit which in 
its infancy fought the War of 1812 for infringement of its 
rights, which are trifling beside this German arrogance? Have 
we, a Nation of 100,000,000 people, with a domain truly imperial, 
sunk to a point where our conduct ean be prescribed from Berlin? 
Shall America, which suppressed the piracy of the Barbary Cor- 
sairs in behalf of free seas, take orders from the German pirates, 
who command submarines? With strong arms and brave hearts 
we must accept the challenge and vallantly defend our most 
eherished rights. While thus battling for our own most vital 
interests, we are also contending for the rights of humanity and 
civilization., Did those who counseled peace and submission to 


Germany fully realize the grent distress to which they invited 
us? For the fiscal year 1916 our total exports amounted to 
$5,481,000,000. Out of this $3.382,000,000 was exported to the 
allied belligerent countries, with which Germany prohibits us 
from having any commercial intercourse whatsoever. 


If we 


had acquiesced in this illegal and tyrannical proctamation and 
degree about three-fifths of our entire export business would 
have immediately ceased. It would have meant that at once we 
would be precipitated from great prosperity to acute financial 
and industrial distress; The great profits of mine and factory 
would have immediately disuppeared. Present busy and thriy- 
ing centers of industry would be overcrowded with the unem- 
ployed, Of our agricultural exports, two-thirds of our wheat, 
five-sixths ef our hog products, six-elevenths of our cotton, seven- 
eighths of our beef, and three-fifths of our tobacco lust year 
were exported to these allied belligerent countries. To have 
aequiesced in Germuny’s prohibition of the exportation of these 
agricultural products to these countries would have meant bank- 
ruptey and ruin to all these great and varied agricultural in- 
terests. Submission would have brought greater loss, greater 
distress than has war itself. 

If we had acquiesced in this deeree there would have imme- 
diately been a cessation of practically all of our foreign com- 
merce. Our ports would have been filled to overflowing with 
the products of our labor and industries. Factories and mines 
would have been closed. Labor. now receiving high and re- 
munerative wages, would have been unemployed and in the 
deepest depths of want and distress. The present rich and 
prosperous grain growers of the West would have had their 
barns filled with wheat. corn. and oats for which there was 
no profitable market, and instead of the great wealth now pos- 
sessed by them they would have been overclouded with bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. The vast cotton crop of the South could not 
have been sold for the cost ef production, and that large section 
would have been completely prostrated by debt and insolvency. 
The great tobaceo crop, which this year brought the highest 
price ever received, would not have sold for sufficient to pay 
the fertilizer bills, and these engaged in this great industry 
would have been financially ruined. Our present prosperous 
Cattle ruisers and meat producers would have encountered the 
same dire disaster which would have overtaken all other enter- 
prises. The products of farm. mine, and factory having no profit- 
able sale could not have been shipped, and the trafie on our rail- 
roads would have been greatly reduced, resulting in acute 
financial distress to the holders of railroad securities und to 
all those employed in railroad transportation. Capitalist, in- 
vestor, manufacturer, laborer. farmer, miner. would all have 
been submerged in universal ruin and bankruptcy. This order 
creating a barred zone properly should be entitled “A decree 
of the German Emperor for the industrial and financinl pros- 
tration of America.” Honor, humanity, and eur own vital and 
national interests demanded that we should resist this tyranni- 
cal order and uphold to the fullest extent the freedom of the 
seas as a highway of commerce for us and all nations. 

Mr. President. the deliverance of this Impudont and infamous 
order to our Government by the German Government itself 
constituted sufficient cause for a declaration of war against it 
on our part. But still anxious to preserve the pence and. if 
possible, avoid war, the President of the United States, iistead 
of urging at that time a declaration of war, severed diplomatie 
relations with Germany, gave the German ambassader his 
passport, and recalled our ambassndor from Berlin. Wittess 
we had promptly declared war, there was no other course left 
for a self-respecting nation to follow. 

Still patient and forbearing. we hoped this would be sufficient 
warning to Germany to induce her to make preper redress for 
cur grievances, give assurances there would be no future in- 
fraction of our rights, and at once withdraw this lawless 
order. To further emphasize our firm determination to main- 
tain our rights upon the high seas and at the same time. if 
possible, avoid war. the President of the Unite? States deliv- 
ered an address to Congress requesting that he be empowered to 
arm our merchant ships with naval guns andl man them with 
naval crews. If granted, this would have been a clear indica- 
tion to Germany of our intention to insist upon our riglits to 
the extent of war unless she desisted from inynding them. 

This was the last and only manly course left for us to pur- 
sue in order to avoid war. If Congress had promptly given 
this power to the President, it might have convinced Germany 
that this Nation was possessed of a firm determination to main- 
tain her rights, and if they were further violnfed it would 
mean war. Germany wotld have been compelled at ence to 
decide whether she would abandon her course or enter armed 
conflict with us. This wise measure, firm and resolute tn its 
purpose, yet offering the only way for peace, promptly pnssed 
the House of Representatives, and would have as promptly 

the Senate by an overwhelming majority except for the 
filibustering tactics of four er five Senators who, under the 
rules of the Senate, were able to prevent its passage before the 
4th of March, when, under the Constitution, that Congress ex- 
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pired. The defeat of this measure in the American Congress 
convinced Gerumny that we did not have the will and courage 
to defend our rights and that we would tamely submit to any 
indignity and outrage she might perpetuate upon us. Germany 
reasoned that if the American Congress, commissioned by the 
people to be the defenders of their rights, was too cowardly to 
arm their own merchant ships to resist the lawless attacks of 
submarines that no injustice, no injury, she could inflict would 
compe! us to warfare. Convinced by the defeat of the measure 
for armed neutrality that the United States was too craven to 
fight, hardly had Congress adjourned before Germany com- 
menced the enforcement of this lawless and impudent decree. 

On March 16, immediately following the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the American steamer Vigilancia, flying the American flag, 
having a cargo consisting of dried fruit, straw, and other mer- 
chandise, and having no contraband on board, sailing from New 
York for Havre, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine without warning, and 15 American citizens were lost. 
This vessel was flying the flag of the United States and was so 
marked that there could be no doubt as to her nationality. 
While the surprise and indignation occasioned by this attack 
upon an American ship and the American flag was still stirring 
the American heart, cablegrams contained the further informa- 
tion that on the following day, March 17, 44 miles off the Irish 
coast, the American steamer City of Memphis, flying the Amer- 
ican flag, and sailing from Cardiff, in Wales, to her home port, 
New York, in ballast, not intending to stop in any belligerent 
eountry, was torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine. A 
few hours later on the same day cablegrams brought the infor- 
mation to an indignant America that the tank steamer Ilinois, 
flying the American flag, and sailing from London to Port 
Arthur, Tex., was shelled by a German submarine and sunk. 

The indignation occasioned by these outrages and insults to 
American rights had not subsided when we were informed on 
March 21 that 25 miles north of the Netherlands’ coast the 
American ship Healdton, sailing from Philadelphia for Rotter- 
dam, a neutral port of Holland, flying the American flag, was 
without warning twice torpedoed by a German submarine and 
sunk, and 21 of her crew, many of them American citizens, were 
lost. None of these American ships offered any resistance to 
the submarine or attempted to escape. None of them was 
armed. In destroying these vessels in no case did the sub- 
marine make any provisions for the safety of the crew or any 
efforts to aid them. None of these vessels was conveying muni- 
tions of war or contraband to the enemies of Germany. They 
were engaged in peaceful and lawful commerce. The only of- 
fense committed by these four American vessels was that in 
the prosecution of their legitimate business they sailed upon 
open seas, the free and common heritage of all nations, but 
which the German Imperial Government, by its decree of Jan- 
uary 31 last, had forbidden them to use, and for this, and 
this alone, they encountered ruthless destruction at the hands 
of German submarines. All of these vessels were of American 
registry, flying the American flag, and entitled to all the protec- 
tion that the Stars and Stripes could give. 

Anil besides, before these vessels ventured upon these seas the 
Government of the United States had given them positive as- 
surance, publicly and in diplomatic correspondence with Ger- 
many, they would be fully protected in all their rights. Our 
citizens owning vessels and navigating them had a right to rely 
upon these official promises and assurances. We were called 
upon to determine whether we would keep faith with them or 
cowardly fail them when the real test came. We were called 
upon to determine whether we should use the vast power pos- 
sessed by this great Government to protect them as we had of- 
ficially and solemnly pledged, or cravenly leave their wrongs 
unredressed and unavenged. We were called upon to determine 
if we should permit our flag, the emblem of our honor, our 
power, and our aspirations, to be lawlessly and deliberately as- 
saulted upon the high seas and refuse to strike with all the force 
possessed by us, the arrogant assailant. If we can not defend 
Old Glory, the most cherished object of our pride and affection, 
we have tndeed sunk to low depths of shame and humiliation, 
and we are no longer “worthy sons of worthy sires.” The 
heritage of courage, fortitude, and honor bequeathed us will be 
foully forfeited. The American flag will no longer be, as it was 
made by our brave forefathers, the shield and protection of 
American citizens in every part of the world. The stars of our 
statehood and union will no longer gleam from unsullied skies. 
Their radiance will be dimmed by clouds of doubt, timidity, and 
fear. The stripes of our flag, emblematic of the thirteen origi- 


nal Colonies, who flung these streams of light to illumine the 
world, will be forever darkened. 

Mr. President, an incident in the life ef St. Paul has impressed 
me more than everything else I have ever read as an illustration 


of the power of the Roman Empire. St. Paul was seized and 
about to be scourged to death by an officer. Quietly and calmly 
he remarked, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is u 
Roman citizen and uncondemned?” ‘The knowledge that he 
was a Roman citizen eaused the scourge to drop from the then 
nerveless hand of the affrighted officer. Jewish malice and 
hatred, which sought his death, was instantly restrained, and 
this great apostle was saved by the potency of the protection 
that Rome gave her citizens. They dared not lay their lawless 
hands upon St. Paul, for if they had, immediately the Roman 
legions bearing the Roman eagles would have come to swiftly 
oes his wrongs and teach them the majesty and power of 

ome. ~ 

Sirs, if St. Paul in the hour of peril and persecution could 
claim the protection of the Roman eagle, will we deny our 
sailors and citizens in the prosecution of their lawful enterprises 
on the high seas the protection of their flag? Is the American 
flag less potent than the Roman eagle? It can not be, unless our 
hearts are less manly. less courageous than those that pulsated 
in the Roman breast. I desire to see the day come when an 
American citizen, in whatever clime or country, whether on land 
or sea, can, like the Roman citizen of old, obtain fuit protection 
in all his rights by the simple utterance, I am an American 
citizen.” Then, indeed, will our flag attain a richer and deeper 
majesty, a brighter and greater glory. 

Mr. President, the destruction without provocation of these 
American vessels, flying the United States flag, was a flagrant 
act of war against us by Germany. It was warfare in its most 
relentless and despicable form. What more could Germany do 
to wage war against us than with her submarines to lawlessly 
attack our ships, destroy our commerce, and wantonly assault 
our flag? She had already officially invited Japan and Mexico 
to join her in warfare against us. She had subjected us to 
every conceivable insult, had murdered more than 300 of our 
citizens, had inflicted on us every possible injury except the 
invasion of our territory. The great fleet of Britain rendered 
Germany powerless to reach our shores and subject us to her 
frightful devastation and cruel barbarities. These atrocious 
attacks of Germany upon our flag and our sovereignty no longer 
left it in our power to decide whether we should have peace or 
war. The die was already cast. Germany was already per- 
sistently waging determined, cruel warfare against us. The 
question for our decision was one of cowardly submission or 
courageous resistance. We had vainly endeavored to remain 
neutral and be friendly, but through long-suffering and humilia- 
tion we had been taught that Germany desired no friends—she 
would have only slaves or enemies. Forced by her to decide 
between servitude and warfare, the President and Congress did 
not hesitate for a moment, but promptly and bravely accepted 
the warfare flagrantly thrust upon us by Germany, declared the 
existing state of war, and dedicated to its successful prosecution 
the lives and fortunes of this mighty Republic. This action was 
in consonance with the heroie will of the American people. 
They scorned base, cowardly submission. They were willing to 
muke all necessary sacrifices to vindicate their national honor, 
to protect their vital national interest, to redress their muny 
wrongs and grievances. They were willing to unite with other 
free peoples to crush a brutal military despotism, which was 
threatening to destroy the liberty and free institutions of the 
world. They were willing to bear their full share of war bur- 
dens to save civilization from the most vicious attack ever 
made upon its existence. Foreed into this war by Germany, 
America proposes to continue its prosecution until Germany has 
been taught to observe scrupulously all treaty obligutions, to 
adhere to all the rules and principles of international law, and 
to cease to be a menace to American and other free democracies. 

Mr. President, when the sun set on the 31st day of July, 1914, 
it set to rise never again upon the same world. It set with a 
world at peace; it rose te witness the beginning of a terrific 
war, which has practically engulfed the world and which, for 
weal or woe, will forever change its destiny. This fierce and 
widely extended conflict will greatly change the map of the 
world. Past traditions, existing national boundaries, reigning 
dynasties, present governmental structures, all subjected to the 
severe shock of this conflict, will be greatly altered, many shat- 
tered, and some forever obliterated. 

When the great storm of battle shall break away and disappear 
there Will emerge an entirely new world—either a brighter one. 
blessed with increased liberty, justice, and hopes of permanent 
peace, or a darker one. dominated by military autocracy and 
despotism, ruled by brutal force, and ominous of further fierce 
wars. We have ungrudgingly aligned ourselves in this couflict 
with the nations contending for the better, grander, nobler world. 
An American poet has well expressed the conditions which con- 
fronted Congress in April of last year: 
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Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah offering each the bloom or blight, 
Tarts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right: 

And the choice goes by forever ‘tw. that darkness and that iight. 

Mr. President, we rejoice beyond measure that when this fate- 
ful moment came America firmly and courageously decided to 
venture all she possessed in the cause of honor, truth, justice, 
liberty, and righteousness. 


HOUSING OF SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate take up for con- 
sideration the conference report on Senate bill 3389, the ship 
honsing bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Loui- 
siana moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, houses, 
buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will not insist upon the 
presence of a quorum, because we are very anxious to get this 
matter completed. 

Mr. KENYON. I have understood that some Senators who 
are not here desire to be present. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick McNary Sheppard 
Bankhead Henderson Martin Simmons 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Norah Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith. Md 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterlin, 
Colt Jones, Wash. Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Overman Swanson 
Curtis Kenyon Penrose Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Knox Phelan Tillman 
Gallinger Lewis Pittman Townsend 
Gerry Lodge Poindexter Trammell 
Gore McCumber Ransdell Underwood 
Gronna McKellar Saulsbury Vardaman 
Harding McLean Shafroth Wadsworth 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SarrrH], occasioned 
by personal illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], on 
public business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] moves that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
so-cnlied ship-housing bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 

-sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, 
requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, 
houses, buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report has 
been rend. The Senator from Louisiana moves its adoption. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when this report was last pre- 
sented I objected to its consideration beeause of the phraseology 
of two of its clauses. For some reason the impression arose 
that I designed to object to its adoption to submit an extended 
discussion of it. Such is not my intention. I am quite aware 
that the report, having been agreed upon after very considerable 
deliberation, will in all probability be adopted, yet I think the 
disposition that may be made of this vast sum of money under 
the provisions of the conference report should have prompted 
them to hedge the interests of the Government by more careful 
restrictions, and particularly in view of some of the reported ex- 
periences due to the advance of money by this same board in 
other directions. 

No doubt the Shipping Board, in the exercise of their : uthor- 
ity and for the purpose of securing rapid construction of ships, 
have had to take many chances in advancing of money upon 


contracts. Perhaps they should not have done so. I do not 
question their motives, but I think if the board as a trustee 
of some private interest, or acting on their own account, had 
been confronted with the duty of making such advances, they 
would have exacted greater security and insisted upon better 
safeguards for the lender. The same thing may be said of some 
of the other departments, and I therefore hoped that when this 
bill was finally reported these experiences of the recent past 
would have been considered and more appropriate and better 
legislation proposed. 

This bill, Mr. President, is designed to meet a very urgent 
necessity, and of course it should become a law as soon as 
possible. Those engaged in the construction of ships must 
be sheltered, and in the absence of any other agency for con- 
structing shelter the Government must in this crisis assume 
that responsibility. But this conference report authorizes the 
Shipping Board— 
to purchase, lease, isition, including the requisition of the tem- 
porary use of, or acquire by condemnation or otherwise, any, improved 
or u proved lands or any interest therein suitable for the construc- 
tion thereon of houses for the use of employees and the families of 
employees of shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is a wise policy to expend 
any of the public money in erecting structures upon leased 
lands. The probable total loss consequent upon that method 
of construction I think is apparent. After the war shall have 
ended and the activities of these shipyards shall have subsided 
or very largely decreased, the owners of the land will very 
naturally acquire the structures which the Government has 
placed upon them under its leases, and it makes no difference 
what the terms and conditions of the contract of lease may be; 
it is inevitable. But if the Government owned the realty, if it 
were its own land upon which the structures rested, the loss, 
while considerable, would not be complete. The making of leases 
for short time in these days of hurried construction, will neces- 
sarily redound very much more to the benefit of the owners of 
the land than to the Shipping Board or the Government which 
it represents. 

This bill very properly gives the right of condemnation, and 
that power should be exercised in conjunction with the power to 
purchase the sites for these structures. When the Government 
provides for condemnation the proceedings, unless the act 
specifically provides the method, are those provided by the 
statutes of the States where the premises are situated upon 
which the right is to be exercised, and all these statutes in the 
States that I can now recall make provision, in the event the 
condemnor and the condemnee can not agree upon an adequate 
price, thar the condemnor upon the deposit of a certain sum to 
be fixed by the court may take possession and go ahead with 
the accomplishment of the purpose for which the condemnation 
is to be exercised without waiting until a jury or a commis- 
sion shall have determined the final amount of compensation and 
make the proper award. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The Senator from Colorado will suspend while the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 8714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for indus- 
tries and enterprises in the United States necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it will be so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. So, the Government is amply armed with 
power for immediate construction if its authority be confined to 
purchase and condemnation, and does away with the dangerous 
leasing system under which there is apt to be considerable abuse 
and a total loss of the money expended upon it, without regard 
to the good faith of the board in its exercise. 

My second objection, Mr. President, goes to subdivision (d) 
of the report, under which the Emergency Board is empowered 
“to make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such man- 
ner, upon such terms and security, and for such time not ex- 
ceeding 10 years, as it may determine to provide houses and 
facilities for the employees and the families of employees of 
such shipyards.” 

That, Mr. President, is the substance and perhaps the exact 
phraseology of similar provisions in other laws we have en- 
acted, and appropriating money for various constructive gov- 
ernmental purposes. I am not prepared, nor would it be just 
if I were, to pronounce any opinion upon what is called the 
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Hog Island exposé. I do not yet know enough about it to speak 
intelligently. But I think it may be fairly said that the sen- 
sationnl disclosures which are reported to have been made con- 
cerning it have been the outgrowth of a system of advances 
under such terms and upon such securities as the board in its 
discretion may exact. 

In making advances to contractors our laws should safe- 
guard the Government as completely as possible, and specify the 
minimum value of security upon which the advances are to be 
made. The Government does not in the ordinary transactions 
in times of peace take any chances upon the advancement of 
money. Many instances have occurred since this war began 
in which contracts have been given by the proper Government 
officials to this, that, and the other individual or corporation, 
followed by tremendous advances of money to the contractee 
upon the security of the contract only. Such, at least, is my 
information. 

Now, any man of ordinary business experience must -dis- 
approve of that method of public financing. The Government 
furnishes the security by making the contract, and then accepts 
that security in many instances as the only visible evidence of 
anything which it has to safeguard its advance. I have heard 
of instances in which men have secured contracts for the manu- 
facture of much-needed war supplies who have had no facilities 
whatever for their manufacture at the time of its execution, 
and in many of these instances the Government doubtless had, 
or should have had, knowledge of that fact; yet it has advanced 
tremendous sums of money under those circumstances. If there 
were no other methods of securing what the Government needs 
such a practice would be justified, but there are too many manu- 
facturers in the country, Mr. President, and too many of them 
desirous of serving the Government to justify the suggestion. 

I predict that when this conference report is adopted in many 
instances it will be followed by the making of contracts to men 
who have no facilities whatever for the performance of the 
work required, and to whom large sums of money will be ad- 
yanced to enable them to so equip themselves. The very fact 
that such a practice is possible is the greatest inducement that 
can be offered to adventurers to make their bids, to get their 
contracts, secure what advances they can, and then sell their 
contracts to some substantial party. 

We know, not officially, but many of us actually know, that 
contracts for enormous amounts of material and calling for 
enormous payments by the Government have been made to men 
withont any facilities whatsvever for production, who, after 
obtaining their advances, have assigned their contracts to com- 
petent parties at a very liberal profit to themselves. 

This subsection, therefore, Mr. President, should have pro- 
vided in effect that this board should be empowered to make 
loans to persons, firms, or corporations upon such terms and 
securities exclusive of the contract itself, and in value equal to 
three-fourths at least of the amount of money advanced as a 
condition precedent to the arrangement. But nothing of the 
kind here appears, and my prediction is that in carrying this 
act into effect the Senate Committee on Commerce, or some 
other committee, will in the course of a few months be investi- 
gating other cases of extravagant expenditures and of advances 
made to men destitute of equipment, and some with only inade- 
quate facilities for performing their duties under the agree- 
ment. This proposed law as it stands is merely an inducement 
to the average man who has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain to secure contracts, make something out of them, and pass 
them on. Indeed, it is the one inducement not only for making 
the contract but 2 powerful force for its subsequent assignment 
to an efficient concern. 

Mr. President. I do not think we should legislate for the 
Nation in any manner different fron: that in which we transact 
our own business with regard to the same subject. I do not 
believe that any board however honest, however capable, should 
be given control over an appropriation of millions upon millions 
of dollars and then endowed with a loose suthority to spend it 
practically as they see fit. It inevitably leads to waste, to loss, 
to confusion, and in nine cases out of ten to scandal and 
corruption. 

These are my objections, Mr. President, to the conference re- 
port, and I hope, although the hope is doubtless a vain one, that 
the conference report will be rejected and the Senate conferees 
requested to confer further with the conferees of the House. 
We may thus obtain a bill so framed as to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Government. f 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Are not the fatal deficiencies of which the 
Senator speaks in the bill as it passed the House and the Senate, 


and not necessarily due to any action or failure of action on the 
part of the conferees. 

Mr. THOMAS. The laws which we have passed heretofore 
have, as to this subject, been framed substantially as this con- 
ference report has been framed, and it may be that the bill 
contained this phraseology before it reached that committee. 
But, Mr. President, since the passage of the previous laws and 
the present time there have been many exposés, or partial ex- 
posés, involving instances of loose advances of money without 
adequate security to men who have been fortunate to make 
contracts with the Government that we should profit by that 
experience, in whose school only can a certain class of men 
learn. Whether the bill as framed contains these recitals or 
not, the duty is before us to take to heart the lesson which these 
investigations have brought to us and see to it, as far as we 
can, that in future legislation the possibility of their occurrence 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I share with the Senator from 
Colorado some misgivings as to the working out of this house- 
building program. I have watched, as other Senators have, the 
development of our system of awarding contracts for ships, mu- 
nitions, and supplies of different character. I have observed 
that vast sums of money have been wasted through what we 
are pleased to call our cost plus system of contracts, whether 
they were based on a percentage of profit on the cost or on the 
cost plus lump-sum profit. 

Under the provisions of many of these contracts the Govern- 
ment supplies the money necessary to carry on the work, guar- 
antees the delivery of materials, assists in obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of labor. and now is about to undertake to provide 
housing facilities for the employees. takes over the negotiations 
with labor as to wages and conditions. of employment, and in 
general performs nearly all of those functions which in an ordi- 
nary contract serve to earn for the contractor a profit. He is 
left with the responsibility for furnishing the technical knowl- 
edge and directing organization necessary for the carrying on 
the work, and for that he is guaranteed a profit which in many 
eases would be highly satisfactory even if all the risks and 
responsibilities of an ordinary contract were involved. 

There is another very bad feature of this form of contract as 
it works out in actual practice. The contractor is relieved of 
all anxiety as to possible financial losses through faulty organi- 
zation, bad management, inefficient superintendence, the employ- 
ment of unskilled labor, and all the thousand and one things 
which onee established make it impossible to turn out good work 
in fair quantity. This condition inevitably works for the em- 
ployment of men in important posts with small reference to their 
qualifications, in the prodigal use of labor and materials rather 
than in skillful planning for their most advantageous use, and 
in a general carelessness about paying unfair prices for mate- 
rials, equipment, and labor. The details of all this are known 
ouly to those whose daily work brings them into contact with 
such problems, but the extent to which a big organization can, 
and almost invariably does, go to pieces when the spur of finan- 
cial responsibility for results is removed is almost beyond the 
layman's belief. As an old-time contractor for road work once 
sald, “ I don't know how it is, but when we have a percentage 
contract the very mules seem to know it, and work accordingly.” 

But I think, Mr. President, we have covered the situation in 
this report about as well as could be done under the circum- 
stances. 

I say again, and I speak, too, as one who has had some ex- 
perience in housebuilding, if I had charge of this program, I 
would bend every effort to construct all of these houses on a 
competitive contract basis. I am of the opinion that in nearly 
every community men. could be found who would bid in com- 
petition for the furnishing of both the labor and the material 
for the construction of the buildings needed for the housing of 
our workmen, 

The Shipping Board seems to feel that it is hardly possible to 
obtain bids under the present circumstances. So this repert 
has been drawn permitting the awarding of contracts by com- 
petitive bidding and also allowing them to be done as indicated 
in the last paragraph of the report. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Trromas] has referred to the 
question of leasing property for the building of structures. 
From my talk with members on the Shipping Board I am under 
the impression that that is only to be done where the necessities 
of the occasion demand and where temporary structures of a 
moderate cost are to be erected, not where buildings of a real 
permanent character are to be built. 

An organization is being created in this home-construction 
bureau who, I believe, understand their business, It is true 
the gentleman in charge has had little experience, but he has 
surrounded himself with some very practical men. 
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The Senator from Colorado refers to the first paragraph on 
the second page of the report. As I understand the language 
of that paragraph it is proposed that the Shipping Board shall 
loan to shipbuilders the money to build these homes. Unless 
the Shipping Board have changed the rule recently established 
they will not loan money to anyone other than the shipbuilder 
and for homes in the immediate vicinity of his yard. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, the terms of 
subsection (d) are so broad as to include any person, any firm, 
or any corporation in such a manner, upon such terms, and so 
forth. I hope the Senator’s inference is right. I hope that the 
power will only be exercised in behalf of an actual shipbuilder. 
I would like to see it so limited, but as it is the advance can be 
made to anyone fortunate enough to obtain a contract of any 
sort with the Shipping Board. 

Mr. CALDER. There is no doubt the language is broad 
enough to be utilized in the manner indicated by the Senator 
from Colorado, but it is the purpose of the Shipping Board, as 
explained to me, to loan money only to the men who own and 
operate the shipyards. It is their expectation that in nearly 
every case they can work out a plan by which the Government 
will be enabled to advance the money to provide for the con- 
struction of the buildings, and that the Government itself will 
then sell the buildings, taking back from the purchaser a mort- 
gage for the amount of the Government investment, these 
mortgages to be paid off in installments running over a period 
of 10 years. 

It will be impossible to put into effect a scheme of that char- 
acter in all places, but it is the intention of the Shipping Board 
to follow this general plan wherever possible, K 

Mr. President, I believe under all the circumstances that this 
conference report covers the situation completely, and I am 
hopeful that ultimately we can evolve a scheme of home build- 
ing that will bring back to the Government practically all its 
investment in the project. If the money is used discreetly, if 
the contracts are made with care, and by those who understand 
the building of houses, the Government will simply be loaning 
its credit. If we are going to obtain the right sort of labor for 
our shipbuilding work we must see to it that our men are prop- 
erly housed ; and there is no other way to do it than by passing 
a measure of this character. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THoatas] falls into an error in trying to apply, in 
time of war and very great stress, the principles which ordinar- 
ily should govern men in their business methods in normal 
times. We are building ships now under very great stress. The 
universal cry for the safe conduct and prosecution of the war is 
ships, and more ships, and then more ships. We are doing 
everything possible as a Nation to expedite the building of these 
ships. In pursuing that task we find that in a number of the 
shipyards there are insufficient houses for the employees.“ 

It goes without saying that in a Nation like ours, which has 
not been for the past 50 years a maritime Nation, there were 
not many shipyards when the war broke out 33 years ago. In 
order to construct a shipyard you must have a good big piece of 
vacant ground, in order to build the large houses of various 
kinds that are needed, the great ways on which the ships them- 
selves are constructed, and that vacant ground must lie on a 
watercourse where the water is deep. It must be in the locality 
of some city where there are a great many people living, where 
there is plenty of electricity and motive power of different 
kinds. A great many things like that must exist in order to 
make an effective shipyard. 

Now, the Shipping Board followed or tried to follow those 
conditions, and did do it as nearly as possible. The shipyards 
are located throughout the country in the vicinity of consider- 
able centers of population. But the laborers must get to the 
yards, and get there quickly, if they are going to do effective 
work. Even if a yard be 3 miles from the outskirts of a city, as 
the Hog Island yard, to which the Senator referred, on the 
banks of the Delaware River, 3 miles from the city of Philadel- 
phia, it is difficult to prepare transportation facilities speedily 
for 80,000 people, and that yard contemplates using fully 30,000 
men. I was there yesterday as one of the Senate committee, 
and we were told there were between 15,000 and 20,000 people 
then at work on the yard, and it is now in an incomplete condi- 
tion. When finished it will employ fully 30,000 people. To con- 
vey 30,000 people even 3 miles from the edge of the city of 
Philadelphia or from the center of population of the city, a 
distance of 7 to 8 miles, requires a great many car lines, and 
those car lines do not exist. It is deemed essential, in order to 
make a success of that particular shipyard, that a very large 
number of workmen live on the ground or very near the ground, 
within walking distance, so they will not have to waste from 
half an hour to an hour te get to their work in the morning and 


return from their work at night. They can do much more effec- 
tive service if they are on the ground or near it. 

There are some shipyards, in fact a good many of them, which 
are not as close as we would like to centers of population, where 
in order to get the laborers it is absolutely necessary to build 
houses for them. Whatever may be the theory of the Shipping 
Board, it is up against the practical proposition that if it can 
not get the houses it can not build the ships, and if we can not 
build the ships we can not win the war. So we must give the 
Shipping Board these houses if we expect to win the war. 

The Senator says that subsection (d), of which he seems to 
complain particularly, ought to be amended. It authorizes the 
Shipping Board “to make loans to persons, firms, or-corpora- 
tions in such manner upon such terms and security,” and 
he would add “exclusive of the contract itself, at least to the 
extent of three-fourths of the security.” ‘ 

I can say to the Senator that the committee first contem- 
plated requiring absolute security, but we were confronted with 
the proposition that if an individual were going to build houses 
now with the expectation of selling them after the war at the 
present cost price he would be up against a very hard proposition, 
Everything is high now. Labor is costing twice as much as it 
did before the war. Material of every kind is costing twice as 
much. The Government will be very lucky, I should say, to 
receive finally 50 per cent of the cost of these houses, 

This is emergency work, Senators. It is not a normal busi- 
ness proposition, It can not be conducted in an ordinary busi- 
ness manner. We must do the best we can with a difficult 
situation, and in dealing with it the bill proposes to place in 
the hands of the Shipping Board $50,000,000 and to allow it to 
expend whatever part of the $50,000,000 may be necessary, or 
the whole if necessary, in constructing houses for laborers in 
the various plants of the country, and in doing that to take such 
security as it may be able to get for those houses, and to handle 
this business in the very best possible manner. 

In order that the Senate may see what the Shipping Board 
contemplates, I should like to read a letter from Mr. Plez ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, which was written at the 
instance of the Senator from Florida and myself on the 22d of 
this month. It reads: 

Dran SENATOR: It ts pee in order to speed up our present ship- 
building program that existing yards be manned to their capacity, not 
only for a single shift but for two or even three shifts per day. 

Senators, if we are going to win this war we certainly have 
got to get to three shifts per day, for we are not building ships 
sated anything like as fast as the submarines are destroying 

em— 

Unfortunately many of our yards are located in communities the 
unne facilities of which are alread 5 absorbed by men en- 
gaged in war work. Private enterprise bas in these communities sig- 
nally failed to proyide the additional housing required; in fact, the 
normal increases in housing facilities had practically ceased through 
the extraordinary increases in costs of raw materials before the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation came into being. 

Let me remind Senators that at the Hog Island shipbuilding 
plant 30,000 workers normally mean an addition to the city of 
Philadelphia and vicinity of at least 120,000 souls. Certainly 
for every worker there are at least four persons. That would 
be 120,000 people. All the houses of Philadelphia and vicinity 
now are occupied. No real estate man is going to build houses 
at the present time expecting to make money on them. He can 
not afford to pay the carpenters and other workmen and 
the high prices of all materials at the present time and expect 
to make money*on them. So the Shipping Board, in order to 
operate and to carry on the work at this great Hog Island plant, 
must in some way provide for housing 120,000 human beings, 
Men are not going to go there and work yery well unless their 
families are with them. This communication continues: g 
workers Goth ty calsting the ͤ the comunity in the. TEK 
and b. 93 and directing the improvement of existing trans- 
portation facilities— 

We were told yesterday that at Hog Island the board had 
contracted to furnish 100 cars to a street railway. The street 
railway is going to build an extra line, and the Shipping Board 
will furnish 100 additional cars in order that the operatives may 
get to their work quickly— 
but what has been accomplished from these efforts is insignificant 


compared with our total needs, Government aid must be rendered in 
one of two ways— 


I ask the attention of the. Senate carefully to this. This letter 
is from Mr. Plez— 


First, the Government can own and operate as a landlord. 

Second, the Government can join 75 vate interests, letting these in- 
terests furnish as much of the funds as present financial conditions 
render possible, the Government furnishing the remainder under such 
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safeguards, terms, and conditions as it may determine. Housing of a 
temporary character, but suitable for the purpose, will be provided for 
single men wherever possible. 


We saw yesterday at Hog Island a number of single men 
asleep in barracks, which had already been provided for them— 
cheap, temporary structures. The men we saw asleep were 
those who had worked at night; they were not working on day 
shifts. They slept when we were there in comfortable barracks, 
which, however, were very temporary and not suitable for 
families. So Mr. Piez says: 


Housing of a temporary character, but suitable for the purpose, 
will be provided for single men wherever possible, but housing of a more 
permanent type must be provided for the large number of skilled 
mechanics who can not be drawn into the yards if they are required 
to separate themselves from their families. The Fleet Corporation is 
conyinced that Government aid must be rendered if the yards are to 
be adequately and quickly manned. and has decided wherever possible 
to work along the lines indicated in the second alternative— 


The second alternative being as indicated above, that the 
Government will cooperate with private interests, getting the 
private interests to help wherever possible, and that the Gov- 
ernment will receive the very best security obtainable for 
these funds— 


We have been ready to proceed for more than six weeks to meet 
this absolutely essential need, but are powerless to proceed without en- 
abling legislation. . 

We are convinced that it is to the Government's Interest in most 
cases to lend the money rather than to undertake the construction on 
its own account, and we should consider it a misfortune if the provi- 

_ sions of section D, S. 3389, were modified or eliminated. For your in- 
formation I am bade erties 4 a memorandum indicating the lines on which 
we expect to 8 in the case of loans made by the Government. It is 
understood, of course, that this memorandum may be subject to modifica- 
tions if Individual cases require them. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES PIEZ, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Now, in order that the Senate may know exactly what the 
Shipping Board contemplates and the practical working of the 
plan under which this money will be expended, I will read this 
memorandum, which is very interesting: 


The following method of making advances to corporations to secure 
the construction of homes for shipyards employces, in accordance with 
the ek cece of bill S. 3389, as amended by conference, has been 
approved. 

Db nless unavoldable, it will not be the policy of the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation to requisition land, nor to take title thereto in its 
name Eor 59 appear as owner or lessee of any development or subdivi- 

on thereof. 7 

2. The plan e shall be uniform in its application to all ship- 
yards and all localities. : 

3. The shipbuilding company. hereafter called the “parent com- 
pany "— 

Of course, Senators understand that is the company that is 
building the ships at the given yard— 


shall contribute the land or the vaine of the land, if the same be 
requisitioned by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the same shall 
be free and clear of all liens and incumbrances. If for any sufficient 
reason an existing lien can not be disposed of at the time of acquisition 
of title the parent company guarantee remoyal of same without 
resort to the land. 

4. The parent company shall organize a realty and construction com- 
pany, hereafter called the subsidlary company, whose charter shall 
mect with the requirements of the State where the development is con- 
templated, and shall be further erence by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 

ration, and whose capital stock shall not exceed the actual cash paid 

or the land to be improved, or if the land be already owned, then the 

actual cash value thereef at the commencement of the operation and 
such value shall be ap roved by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
parent company shall convey such lands to the subsidiary company 
with full warranty of title. 

An agreement shal! be entered into between the parent company and 
the subsidiary company for the contemplated development by the sub- 
sidiary and the advance of the entire cost of the Improvement and 
overhead charges during construction by the parent company. This 
contract shall contain all requirements of the ey E Fleet Cor- 
poration and be generally approyed by it as to form. Vhile essentially 
uniform all such contracts must be adapted to the particular require- 
ments of the law of the State where the development is undertaken. 


I ask especially, the attention of the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Tuomas] to this clause: 

The subsidiary— 

That is, the company that is actually going to build the houses 
on land that it owns— 


G. The subsidiary shall give its note er bond for all advance and the 
same shall provide for repayment by or before 10 years. Such evidence 
of indebtedness shall be secured by a building and permanent blanket 
mort ena covering the entire development and all improvements thereon, 
which shall be made for the maximum amount which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall estimate it will be required to advance for the 
completion of the development, the mortgage to be made by the sub- 
sidiary to the parent company. 

7. Bond and mortgage provided in preceding paragraph shall be 
assigned by the parent company to the Emergency Fieet Corporation, 
together with the entire capital stock of the subsidiary company as 
additional collateral security. 

S. The Emer genty Fleet Corporation shall agi to make all ad- 
vances, but shall reserve to itself the right to dctermine whether the 
subsidfary shall undertake to do ail or any of the work of development 
or construction, let the contracts therefor in whole or in part, or 
whether the Emergency Fleet Corporation shall itself undertake the 
nequisition of the uecessary material and labor, let all contracts there- 
for, or employ a combination of these methods. In other words, the 


Emergency Fleet Corporation shall have absolute control as to the gen- 
eral layout, type of improvements, and method of construction to be 
8 ag. 


he parent company shall guarantee the performance of all 
covenants and conditions on the part of the subsidiary to be performed, 
as contained in said building-loan agreement and accompanying bond 
and mortgage, except that it shall not thereby be construed as obligat- 
ing itself upon the bond nor rendering itself liable for any deficiency 


Bu ently arising by reason of the fact that the values created by 
the aforesaid land and improvements are not sufficient to secure the 
full repayment of the amounts of money advanced by the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation. Its guaranty, however, shall be so worded as to 
require it to see that the subsidiary faithfully soplles all moneys re- 
celved by it in accordance with the contract, and also uire it to 
indemnify the Emergency Fleet Corporation by reason of any lien 
filed subsequent to the making of the mortgage, but which might have 
priority over all subsequent advances, except where the Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall itself undertake the work or let the contract. 

10. The land and mortgage shall bear interest at 5 r cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and shall contain n provision for an 
annual amortization installment of 3 per cent, which shall be constant 
in application and to which there shall be no offset by reason of re- 
leases, except that such installment will only be payable if the sub- 
sidiary company has in its treasury money sufficient to pay the same 
after payment of ordinary 1unning expenses, taxes, assessments, in- 
terest on mortgage, and any overdue prior installment. If and when 
the mortars 8 been reduced to 75 per cent of the value of the 
property still securing the same, an equal amount of land shall be 
released upon payment of all such subsequent installments. It shali 
also contain Be 6 omg for the release of lots with improvements 
upon a contemplated sale and the acceptance by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of a new mortgage containing provisions at least as favor- 
able to the Emergency Fleet Corporation as the original mortgage and 
for the ultimate repayment at a date not more distant than the said 
blanket mortgage. be value placed upon the release and to be credited 
upon the blanket mortgage shall be the amount of the purchase money 
mortgage to be accepted in lieu thereof or the cash received to the 
value of the mortgage thereon. 

11. The Emergency Fleet Corporation shall have the right to ‘ix 
the price and terms of all lots to be sold and all rentals where leased. 
It may require the imposition of restrictions on all or part of the 
property and shall control the utilization of every portion of the prop- 
erty for business purposes in such manner as it may determine, wiih 
the object of preventing the exploitation of laborers housed upon such 
development. - 

12. With the consent of the Emergency Flect Corporation the sub- 
sidiary may require releases from the manns of any land intended 
for use as streets, park sites, schocls, churches, or other public im- 
provement; but in such event there shall be a dedication to the public 
or other use which does not permit of profit. 

13. There shall be an examination of tit! and certification thereoi 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation satisfactory to it. - 

14, The subsidiary shail be permitted to pay dividends not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum, provided such amount shall be earned and 
after payment of all taxes, assessments, interest. amortization install 
ments, or other obligations required of the subsidiary until the zfore- 
said mortgage shall be fully paid and discharged, whereupon the sub- 
sidiary shall be permitted to pay G per cent per annum and to set 
aside an additional 2 per cent per annum for the cancellation of an 
equal amount of its outstanding stock, until such outstanding stock 
shall be reduced to, say, 10 per cent of its original issue. All moneys 
earned by the subsidiary in excess of the aforesaid payments shal! be 
employed by it for the general improvement of the property and fər 
the benefit of the 8 of the homes thereon in perpetuity. 

15. At the time of the assignment of the mortgage to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation the subsidiary shall execute and deliver what 
is commonly known as an estoppel certificate to the effect that there 
are no counterclaims to said mortgage. 

16. The mortgages accepted from purchasers in exchange for re- 
leases shall be made to the subsidiary company and assigned by It te 
the Fleet Corporation. In the event a foreclosure thereof shall be. 
come necessary the Fleet Corporation may, at its option, reassign any 
such mortgage so to be foreclosed, to the subsidiary company, which 
shall conduct such foreclosure in its own name but as agent for the 
Fleet Corporation, A 

A. Rocers FLANNERY, Dircetor. 


Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that your Committee 
on Commerce examined this measure with the greatest care; 
they studied it closely; they did not act hastily upon it, and 
were unanimous in their final action. After having passed 
the Senate the bill was passed by the House; then conferees were 
appointed; and the conferees of the Senate and ef the House, 
after a full, fair, and painstaking discussion, came to a unani- 
mous agreement. They believe that the bill as presented by 
them is in the very best possible form. It certainly is neces- 
sary, if we are going to build ships, and I earnestly hope the 
Senate will ratify the report of the conferees, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator before he takes his seat if it is a fact that the 
provision to which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] 
especially objects was not in the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It was not in the bill as it passed the 
Senate; it was put in by the House, and the Senate conferees 
have agreed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator ought to qualify 
that statement, because it has been considerably changed from 
the form in which it passed the House. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have the bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will refer to it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I as the Senator if he will not permit 
me, as he has called in question my statement, to read the 
provision as it passed the House? 
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Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator will wait a moment, the Sena- 
tor from Utah will read it himself. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; if the Senator from Utah is 
going to read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has got yet recog- 
nized anyone except the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Louisiana had 
taken his seat. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, if I am recognized, I should like to 
answer the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. The provision 
passsed the House in this form: 

{d) To make loans upon adequate security to persons, firms, or cor- 
porations, but for no longer term than 10 years, in such manner and 
upon such terms as it may determine from time to time to provide 
houses for the employees of such shipyards. 

When the measure got into conference, that was amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is mistaken 
in that. The Senator has read the provision, as I understand, 
as the conferees have changed it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is the way it was, at 
least when reported to the House 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am speaking of it, I will say to the 
Senator from Washington, as it passed the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have tried to get a copy of 
the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will send to the Senator a copy of the 
bill as it passed the House and as it was sent to conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will read it, then, as it was 
reported to the House, 

Mr. RANSDELL. It was changed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As originally reported to the 
House it read: 

To make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such manner 
and upon such terms as it may determine from time to time to provide 
houses for the employees of such shipyards. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It was changed on the floor of the House. 
I will send the Senator a copy of the bill as it passed the 
House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see the Senator is correct. 
The bill apparently was not printed as it passed the House. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The conferees made some change in that. 
This is the form in which it was agreed to by the conferees: 

(d) To make loans to persons, firms, or corporations in such manner 
upon such terms and security and for such time, not exceeding 10 years, 
as it may determine, to provide houses and facilities for the employees 
and the families of employees of such shipyards. 

That is substantially the same as the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to take any 
time upon this report, for I think the objections to it have 
been pretty well covered. This is only another case of legis- 
lating in conference, a practice that is growing to an alarming 
extent, and I do not believe that it is going to be discontinued. 
until the Senate itself puts its stamp of disapproval upon, that 
method of legislating. If Senators will only take the confer- 
ence report, examine that report, and compare it with the bill 
as it passed the House and the Senate, respectively, they will 
find that there is not one of its paragraphs that has not been 
changed, and changed materially, by the addition of new matter 
not considered by either the House or the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in a moment to the Senator. 

Mr. President, this is not the only bill which the conferees 
have changed from the form in which it passed the Senate or 
the House so that one can hardly recognize any resemblance to 
the measure as passed by the Senate or by the House, but under 
our rules we have either got to approve this report as a whole 
or disapprove of it as a whole. No one is objecting to the appro- 
priation of money for the building of the necessary houses adja- 
cent to shipbuilding yards. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to state to the Senator that I have 
proposed an amendment to the rules, which I am informed a 
subcommittee of that committee has been authorized to report. 
If the rule shal! be amended as suggested by me then this kind 
of a conference report may be defeated on a point of order. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full accord with the 
proposed amendment to the rules suggested by the Senator from 
Kansas. I hope that it will be reported to the Senate st an 
early date, and that there will not be a dissenting voice in the 
Senate when it comes up for consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, being a member of the 
subcommittee having that matter in charge, I think I am fully 
justified in saying that that amendment to the rules will Be 
reported in the near future. I regret that it was not reported 
before this conference report came in, because this is an illus- 
tration of the abuse that has grown up in connection with con- 
ference reports. 

Mr. RANSDELL, 
yield for a question? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL, The Senator has stated that all of the pro- 
visions of this bill have heen changed by the conferees, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has tried to make the Senate 
believe that material changes have been made. I ask the Sena- 
tor to kindly point out the changes that have been made, becnuse 
I say to him—and I was a member of the conference commit- 
tee—that I do not see how conferees could have more fully com- 
plied with the spirit of the rule. I do not believe in conferees 
legislating, but if the Senator will point out now the material 
changes that have been made I will thank him very much. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I wanted to take the time of the Senate, I 
could do so as to every paragraph of the bill, as I have stated, 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator does not wish to be unjust, 
I wish he would take that time. e 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will only give me time, T will 
take it. Read paragraph (a) and see what has been added to 
it. As the bill passed the House it read: 

(a) To purchase, lease, uisition, o 
1 any improved . 19 — 1 
suitable for the construction thereon of houses for the use of employees 
of shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the United States, 

As the conferees reported back to us, it reads as follows: 

a) To rehase, A 
6 if are por 7 lease, requisition, including the requisition of the 

The words “including the requisition of the temporary use 
of” have been added 
or acquire by condemna 
TTC 
houses for the use of employees and the families of employees of ship- 
yards in which ships are being constructed for the United States. 

1488 words and the families of employees” have also been 
added. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
there is much diference between “the families of employees ” 
and “the employees,” and if the language incorporated is not 
designed to carry out merely the proper iden? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Are we going to furnish housing for the 
employees and not for the families of the employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was no difference, the conferees never 
would have put that language in the conference report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We were trying to perfect it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; that is always the excuse offered. 

Mr, RANSDELL. That is exactly what conferees are for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I deny that. The conferees 
appointed by the Senate and the House are to consider the bil! 
as passed by the Heuse and as passed by the Senate and agree 
upon the wording either adopted by the House or the Senate, 
but no rule of the Senate and no rule of the other House nu- 
thorizes the conferees to add anything in a conference report 
that was not originally contained in the bill as passed by the 
House or as passed by the Senate. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean to tell me that the 
conferees have gone to the extent of taking n bill which pro- 
vided for the housing of employees—and we know they must 
have some place where they can sleep and rest at the shipyards, 
a place, possibly, where 10 men could be put in one building— 
and so changed it that the employees can bring their families 
their wives and their children, and any number of children—to 
the shipyards and house them there at Government expense? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
under the wording of this conference report there is no telling, 
what authority is given. The conferees have not only added 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 


what I have already indicated, but they have added in paragraph 
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(c) “and all necessary and convenient facilities incidental 
thereto.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Iam simply astounded. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am only calling attention to 
these matters now because a Senator, a member of the conference 
committee, asked me to do so. I might go through every one of 
the paragraphs in the conference report exactly as I have done 
in the one instance and call the attention of the Senate to what 


has been added in each particular ease, but I do not want to take | 


the time of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the connection between the last clause 
which the Senator read, namely, the words “and all necessary 
and convenient facilities incidental thereto,” and what pre- 
cedes it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It occurs in this connection. 
reads: 

(c) To purchase, lease, uisition, including the requisition of the 
temporary use of, or acquire by condemnation or otherwise any houses 
or other buildings for the use of such employees and their families, to- 
gether with the land on which the same are erected, or any interest 
therein, all necessary and proper fixtures and furnishings therefor— 

Then follow the words— 
and all necessary and convenient facilities incidental thereto. 


Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator is objecting to hous- 
ing the families of employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. What I am objecting to is that the 
conferees have legislated by putting in matter that was passed 
neither by the Senate nor by the House; that is all that I am 
complaining of at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, although 
I should like to proceed. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am surprised that the Senator declines to 
yield to the Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait a moment I will yield 
to him. I have yielded to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Utah, I will yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado first asked me to 
yield, and I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. In view of the fact that the Senator in charge 
of the bill thinks that he has precedence, I will take my seat so 
that he may make his inquiry now. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has criticized paragraphs 
(a) and (b), on page 1 of the bill, and has tried to make it 
appear that a greut legislative crime has been committed by 
the conferees in charge of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to ask the Senator if he will let 
me read these two sections to the Senate, so that the Senate 
muy see whether or not they have been changed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the two sections, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me read them, if you please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right, if the Senator is afraid for me to 
read them and explain them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have all the time he wants 
to read them and explain them afterwards. I would have been 
through long ago if the Senator had not interrupted so much. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. My purpose in rising was to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to a still further significant 
provision of subsection (c). It may or may not have been 
inserted by the committee of conference. I refer to the clause 
which gives to the board power to furnish “all necessary and 
proper fixtures and furnishings,” and I ask the Senator whether 
that does not include the power to furnish as well as to erect 
these structures under the provisions of the conference report? 


The paragraph 
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Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, that was in the bill as it passed 
the House, so the conferees could not be criticized in any way 
for putting that provision in the conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS. The point which I make is not so much 
against the committee of conference as the fact that after the 
bill has passed here provision is made now for extending Its 
operations to the furnishing as well as to the construction of 
these houses. x 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. President, the only object I had in rising to speak upon 
this report was to call attention to an evil that has been grow- 
ing for the last five or six years and that I intended to call to 
the attention of the Senate, and one other question, and then 
take my seat. 

Mr. President, I would a thousand times prefer to have Con- 
gress authorize this board to erect the buildings, if necessary 
furnish the buildings, have absolute control of the buildings, 
the Government have a clear title to the buildings. take no 
mortgage upon the buildings, and let the employees live in the 
buildings under the direct control of the officials of the War 
Department, rather than provide that money shall be advanced 
and secured by mortgages upon lands, to lend money not ex- 
ceeding 10 years for the purpose of erecting buildings, and then, 
Mr. President, when Government work ceased at the close of 
the war, let the Government sell the property for what it will 
bring. I agree with the Senator that there is no question but 
that the Government is going to lose money. There is no doubt 
about it. We would if we erected the buildings and sold the 
buildings. We would have the land left. We. could sell that; 
and, if it were purchased at a fair price to-day, when there is 
no particuar need for the houses and the plants are not work- 
ing as they will be working during the war, the price of the 
5 will drop and we will not get 50 cents on the dollar 
or 

That is not what I am complaining of at all. I believe that 
it would have been better to have provided that we would pur- 
chase the lands necessary for building these homes for the 
employees, that we would build the buildings for them, that 
we would furnish them, and that we would give the use of them 
to the employees that work in the shipbuilding yards for the 
purpose of building ships during this crisis. e 

Nobody knows now when this work will cease. Under the 
provisions of this bill we will have in Washington a bureau 
handling securities for 10 years to come. No one can tel! what 
the expense will be; but if we had given the authority for 
erecting these buildings and purchasing the land and furnish- 
ing them, we could have closed up the whole thing in a short 
time after the termination of this war. We would not have 
had to collect on mortgages, nor try to collect from men that 
are interested in buildings with the Government of the United 
States. The Senators know that whenever there is a bureau 
established in this Government it is a mighty hard thing to have 
it cease to exist. 

Mr. KING. Bureaus are immortal. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the criticism that I would have made 
upon the bill on its passage; but that is out of the question now. 
I simply wanted to call attention to the fact that I shall wel- 
come the day, and hope it will soon be here, when legislation 
upon conference reports will cease. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think it is a very great 
public calamity that the Senator from Utah did not frame this 
bill and tell us just how it should be fixed. The House com- 
mittee did the best it could with it, and the Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate did its best, and it is the result of the united 
labor of these two committees. I am sorry it does not satisfy 
the Senator from Utah. 

The Senator has criticized the conferees, it seems to me, with 
undue harshness, because he says that we have materially 
changed the bill as it passed the House. You heard me ask 
him please to specify. Why, even a common murderer, Mr. 
President, is entitled to have a copy of the indictment served 
upon him, stating that on such a day, in such a place, he did 
kill and murder so-and-so. Here the conferees of the great 
United States Senate are charged with a legislative crime and 
no bill of particulars is furnished. 

In answer to my inquiry as to the improper changes made by 
the conferees in the bill as it passed both Houses, the Senator 
referred only to paragraphs (a) and (b). Now, I will ask the 
careful attention of the Senate for just a very few minutes. I 
will first read paragraph (a) as the bill passed the House and 
then as it was agreed upon by the conferees. 

I now read paragraph (ay as it passed the House: 

To purchase, lease, requisition, or acquire by condemnation or other- 
wise any Improved or unimproved land or any interest therein suitable 


for the construction thereon of houses for the use of 1 Nery of ship- 
yards in which ships are being constructed for the United States. 
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That is the House provision. Here is the provision as re- 
ported by the conferees: å 

(a) To purchase, lease, requisition, including the requisition of th 
temporary use of. or acquire by condemnation or otherwise any im- 
proves er unimproved land or any interest therein suitable for the con- 
stuction thereon of houses for the use of nye Bed and the families of 
employees of shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the 
United States, 

Yes; we did go to the extent of adding“ families of employees,” 
and we are told that you can not get the best class of employees 
for a great work like this, which is going to last probably for two 
or three yeurs, unless they can have their families with them. 
It is entirely reasonable and proper to provide for the families 
of employees, and no right-thinking man should object to it. 
We can not build ships unless we have the highest type of 
mechanics, and such men are not willing to be separated from 
their families. We are providing for the temporary class of 
eniployees also, 

I new read paragraph (b) as it passed the House: 

To construct on such land for the use of such employees houses and 
all other necessary or convenient facilities upon such conditions and 
at such price as may be determmed, and to sell, lease, or exchange such 
houses, land, and facilities upon such terms and conditions as it may 
determine. 

That is the House provision. Here is the provision as the con- 
ferees reported it: 

(b) To construct cn such land for the use of such employees and 
their familles houses and all other necessary or convenient facilities 
upon such conditions and at such price as may be determined by it, and 
to sell, lease, or exchange such houses, land, and facilities upon such 
terms and conditions as it may determine. 

Mr. President, I insist you have to rake those two provisions 
with a fine-toothed comb to find any material difference between 
them, except that we did add a provision for the families of the 
employees. 

The Senator from Utah did not discuss the balance of the bill, 
so I will not discuss it either, except to say that practically no 
changes were made in its provisions as passed by the House. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate found that the House 
had acted wisely and agreed to substantially everything inserted 
by it. 

Senators, I will not take more of your time, but ask now for 
a vote en the conference report, unless there is some further 
debate. À 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise to submit one or two obser- 
vations concerning this measure. Under normal conditions I 
would be very much opposed to the bill—the general theory of 
it as well as its details—and I am not satisfied, even in the cir- 
cumstances of this hour, that this measure is wisely or properly 
framed. I want to call attention to one feature of the bill 
which certainly should challenge the attention of the Senate. 

I find no provision limiting the number of employees of the 
Shipping Board who may be concerned in the activities im- 
posed by this measure. There is no limitation upon the salaries 
or compensation to be paid to the officials and employees who 
may be called to serve in the execution of the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, the departments, bureaus, agencies, and execu- 
tive und administrative branches of the Government are bidding 
against each other for employees and creating a situation which 
amounts almost to a scandal. The increased compensation of- 
fered by one branch or agency results in taking from other de- 
partments the employees whose services are required therein, 
and many of whom have been there for years. I found a few 
days ago a young gentleman who had received a position at 
81.200 a year. and he was satisfied with that; but one of the 
departments, apparently having no limitation upon salaries to 
be paid its employees, offered him $2,500, and he left the former 
position and accepted the offer. 

This policy is absolutely indefensible and, of course, tends to 
demoralize the Government service and to result in vicious in- 
equalities and growing discontent among those working for the 
Government. This bill places no curb on this evil practice; 
indeed, it encourages it and tends to legalize it. There is no 
limitation as to the number of employees nor any restrictions 
upon their compensation. 

We find that these bureaus, departments, and agencies, organ- 
ized either for temporary purposes or otherwise, have no limita- 
tions placed upon them. ‘The entire appropriation could be paid 
out for salaries and operating expenses. I protest against such 
loose and wasteful legislation. New men, zealous and perhaps 
rather proud of the authority given them, take hold of these 
new and novel undertakings and, being subjected to no limita- 
tions as to the number of employees or the compensation to be 
paid them, they attack the Government itself and take men and 
women away from the Treasury Department or the Post Office 
Department or some other department of the Government by 
offering larger salaries than those which the employees have 


been receiving, I think it is a very glaring evil and one which 
ought to. receive some consideration at the hands of the Senate. 

I mentioned to the distinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee some time ago tliat there ought to be some leg- 
islation that would fix the compensation paid to employees in 
the various departments and bureaus and agencies now being 
created, There are numbers of them, and their activities result 
in robbing old and established departments of trusted, confi- 
dential, and valuable employees. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the fact that this measure leaves 
the Government helpless and subject to this system. so unwise 
and vicious. The governing board. under this bill, may pay 
$3,000 or $4,000 or $5,000, or any number of dollars, annually 
to any employee whom they may call for service in carrying 
out the terms of this bill. It is so ensy to vote away the money 
of the people. We must rethember that all these enormous ex- 
penditures must be met, and they can only be met through 
taxation and bond issues. It is imperative that we serupu- 
lously examine all appropriations and see to it that not one dol- 
lar is wasted or devoted to a questionable purpose. 
too much of a disposition upon the part of some to prey upon 
the Government. Constaut demands are being made for increase 
in salaries, and thousands of employees are being added to the 
long list of those in the Government service. It is time we de- 
manded economy in every branch of the service and restricted 
the number of employees to the smallest number possible com- 
patible with efficiency. 

Mr. President, I think it is a very unwise plan to devolve 
upon the Shipping Board the execution of the duties provided in 
this bill. Certainly there is nothing in its record justifying the 
belief that it will wisely or efficiently perform them. The 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], when this 
bill was up for consideration, invited attention to the fact that 
before the war was over doubtless provision would have to be 
made for the housing of a large number of employees of the Gov- 
ernment.. Numerous plans are being submitted for caring for Gov- 
ernment employees not only in shipyards but in the District of 
Columbia and at other places. It would seem that in the light 
of the facts, the proper thing to do is to create some bureau or 
department charged with the entire responsibility of housing 
the employees of the Government when the necessity exists. 

We will soon have in other activities of the Government de- 
mands for appropriations for housing purposes, and some other 
bureau or beard or department will be created for the erection 
of other houses for other employees, and so there will be divided 
authority, a multiplicity of officials devoting their activities to 
this same undertaking, and an unnecessary financial burden 
placed upon the Government. One set of officials could expend 
all sums appropriated for housing purposes as well as two or 
three or four sets of officials. If we have to make provision 
to house employees of the Government, then the matter Is so 
important that a distinct bureau should be created, its powers 
should be clearly defined, and restrictions and limitations im- 
posed as to the employees and the compensation to be paid them. 

Mr. President, I think, when we were considering this bill and 
before its passage, we should have dealt with this question in a 
broad and comprehensive manner. But we did not do so; we 
dealt with the subject in a piecemeal fashion. We will have 
patchwork and unwise legislation as a result. I do not know 
that it would be wise, in the light of the exigency now confront- 
ing us, and in view of the fact that this bill has passed the Senate 
and the House and the conferees have agreed, that this conference 
report should be rejected, but certainly this legislation is very 
imperfect, very defective, and, in my opinion, will impose upon 
the Government great loss and will not accomplish the good 
which is contemplated. 

I agree with the most of the observations made by my colleague 
[Mr. Smoor]. The Government is not going to receive much 
of anything as a return for the expenditures made under this 
bill. Indeed, I think, the buildings will be a loss. Of course, 
the corporation holding the contract with the Government may 
reap some profit from them, but these buildings will be scrapped, 
so far as the Government is concerned. I do not think any 
employee will purchase one of the buildings erected by the 
Shipping Board. Millions will be spent, with dubious bencfits. 
In my opinion no sales of houses will be made and the Govern- 
ment will not be taking mortgages. The Government will erect 


exceedingly high-priced houses, which it will furnish free to those 


working in the shipyard. Perhaps that may be necessary, but 
obviously a fairer and saner plan should have been worked out. 
This legislation is imperfect and unsafe. It shows that under 
the stress of war legislation and under the whip and spur of the 
claim that this is an emergency, we oftentimes pass very unwise, 
very incomplete, and very foolish legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have examined this con- 
ference report with some degree of care, and I am quite sur- 


There is 
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prised that the fair-minded Senator having it in charge con- 
tends. that important changes have not been made from the text 
of the bill as it passed either the Senate or the House of Itep- 


resentatives. Important changes have been made, and it could 
weil be ruled out of order if we had a rule such as prevails in 
the other House and in most legislative bodies, under which 
we could make a point of order because new matter has been 
inserted. : 

If the Senator will turn to the Manual, under the head of 
“Conference reports.” which is a copyrighted article, he will 
find these words on page 446; 

Confereos may, not include in their report matters not committed to 
them by either House. 

And If the Senator will turn to the next page, he will read an 
excerpt from Jefferson’s. Manual: 

Conferees may not strike out in conference anything in a bill agreed 
to and passed by both Houses, 

The Senator will not contend, it seems to me, that the con- 
ferees in this case have not added matter. I think he will not 
contend that they have not stricken out matter; and beyond a 
question the conferees have exceeded their authority. It has 
become quite common for conferees to do that; and it is for that 
reason that the Committee on Rules now has under considera- 
tion, in the hands of a subeommittee, of which I am a member, 
a proposed amendment to the rules that will enable a Senator 
to make a point of order against new matter or matter that was 
not in either bill as it went to the conferees; and if that point of 
order is sustained, the conference report will go back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. I feel very sure that an amend- 
ment to our rules of that character will be submitted, and T 


have no doubt it will be agreed to, and in the future we will 


have an opportunity to stop this growing evil, because it has 
been exercised to a much greater extent by some other conferees 
than it has been by the present conferees, in the case of the bill 
that we are now considering. 

I agree very fully with what both the Senators from Utah 
have said about the looseness of this legislation. A Senator hus 
only to go through some of these newly-established bureaus anil 
inquire us to the salaries that are being paid certain gentlemen 
there employed to ascertain that it is a, scandal that ought to 
be stopped. I think I know a man who is receiving $6,000 a 
year in one of these new bureaus who, in my judgment, could 
not earn $1,500 a year outside of the Government service. I 
know: several instances as striking as that. I will not mention 
any names. I may, after a while, have occasion to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to some of these abuses which, to my mind, 
are almost criminal, In legislating on all these matters I think 
We ought to have the legislation so adjusted that the salaries 
can be in the control of Congress; and we ought not to toss 
$50,000,000, us we are doing in this bill, into the hands of cer- 
tain gentlemen to employ whomsoever they please—their rela- 
tives, their brothers, their sisters, their cousins. their aunts, or 
anyone else they choose to employ—and pay them any salary 
that they see fit to pay them. It is not right. 

Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GALLIN GER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was going to ask the Senator—and I 
agree to the wisdom of almost everything he says, because I 
hearly always agree with him—whether there are not as many 
safeguarmis thrown around this $50,000,000 as there are around 
the $1,750,000,000 practically turned over to the Shipping Board 
for the purpose of building ships? Did we safeguard that 
money in any way different from the way in which we are 
safeguarding this, and practically could we safeguard it any 
more thoroughly? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, Mr. President, that is the very 
thing I criticize. I think the Senator is right in saying that 
this is no looser than a great deal of our other legislation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am referring particularly now to the 
Shipping Board. We have given them $1,750,000,000 to build 
shi 


ps. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and we gave the President of the 
United States one hundred millions, and he has passed I do not 
know how many millions over to the Creel bureau, where they 
are employing men at any salary that they choose to pay, where 
they are putting on their pay roll newspaper correspondents to 
exploit what they are doing, and it is a grievance; it is to my 
mind almost criminal failure on our part to allow that sort 
of thing to go on. I understand that in that bureau—well, I 
will not say what I understand about it. I have sent to the 
Committee on Approprintions a resolution calling for the names 
of the employees, and the saluries paid there; and when we get 
around to it, I hope the Committee on Appropriations will agree 


to that resolution, and we will find out precisely what is going 
on in that regard. 

The Senator froin Louisiana is right in saying that this is 
no worse than, and perhaps not as bad as, some other things 
we have done; but I think the time has come when the Con- 
gress of the United States ought to assert its rights as a co- - 
ordinate branch of the Government, and legislate according to 
its own judgment, and not because we are told that it is an 
emergency, that a crisis is confronting the Government, and that 
we ought to pass any kind of a bill that-is sent to us in any form 
that it may take. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. For the purpose of correcting the evil to which 
| the distinguished Senator has just referred—namely, the large 
salaries which are being paid by these new bureaus and de- 
partments—I will ask the Senator if it would not be proper to 
pass d measure—and I will state that I have one prepared 
providing that in all of these new departments and bureaus that 
are crested the same compensation shall be paid, and no more, 
than is paid to employees performing like work in the various 
departments of the Government? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that would be a very wise pro- 
vision to incorporate into law. 

Mr. KING. I should be very glad to attach it to this measure 
if it were not a conference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, however, the Senator can not 
do that. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to be technical; it is not 
my habit; but I have been very much annoyed over this practice 
that has grown up of legislating on conference reports. I have 
been a, member of a good many conference committees, and I 
have resented it and opposed it in all cases. We ought to get 
rid of it, and I think we will get rid of it in the near future. As 
I said before, this is not as flagrant a usurpation as I have some- 
times seen of power not granted by the rules of any legislative 
body that I know anything about, but it is nevertheless a 
usurpation of power to a limited extent; and while it may not 
do any harm, I think the practice is so harmful that it ought to 
be stopped. I can see in this $50,000,000 expenditure—and I 
have no doubt that it will be three times that much before they 
get through with it—a great opportunity for something that 
perhaps may be equally as reprehensible as what the Senator 
from Louisiana, I believe, with other Senators, has been looking 
into with reference to a certain shipbuilding plant that was 
under criticism in this body a few days ago. If we are going 
into this business by wholesale, I presume I ought not to be the 
one to find fault with it, because after a while there is going to 
be a reckoning, after a while there is going to be a day of 
liquidation, after a while the men who are spending the money 
of the people of this country to be drawn back into the Treasury 
by taxation will have to make answer for a great many things 
that I think now are proper subjects of animadversion and 
criticism. But, Mr. President, I presume the conference report 
will be adopted, and what has been said to-day will pass into 
history as only one more protest against a custom that ought to 
x stopped, and that, in my judgment, will be stopped in the near 

ture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the unfinished business, Senate 
bill 3714, be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prose- 
cution of the war, to provide credits for industries aud enter- 
prises in the United States necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the committee amendments be acted 
upon as they are reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. HALE. I submit an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask may lie-on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


Is there objection? ‘he 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 26 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Feb» 
ruary 27, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, February 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Mackin offered the following prayer: 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost Amen. 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and justice, through 
whom authority is rightly administered, laws are enacted, and 
judgment decreed, assist with Thy holy spirit of counsel and 
fortitude the President of these United States that his adminis- 
tration may be conducted in justice and righteousness and be 
eminently useful to Thy people over whom he presides. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the deliberations 
of Congress and shine forth in all the proceedings and laws 
framed for our rule and government. 

We pruy especially for the brave men who are guarding our 
liberties on sen and on shore, that they may be faithful to God 
nud their country, that they may be crowned with glory and 
honor, and after enjoying the blessings of this life be admitted 
to those which are eternal. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ADSENCE. 
Mr. Speaker 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Mr. TLUSTED. 

. Tho SPEAKER. 
New York rise? 

Mr. HUSTED. To proffer a unanimous-consent request that 
leave of absence for one week be granted to my colleague, the 
Hon. Bensamin L. Falnchitp, of New York, on account of the 
denth of an only son, who was killed in an aeroplane accident 
at Fort Worth, Tex., last Saturday afternoon in the service of 
his country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his colleague, 
Bensaurin L. Farnen, on account of the death of his son. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the strength, losses, 
and resources of the warring nations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

TEEMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unsnineus consent to address the House not to exceed two min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. Monk of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the price of cerdwood is rising in 
the District of Columbia. [Laughter.] The newspapers of 
recent date all indicate that the price is going up rapidly; 
that whereas cordwood could be obtained by the people who 
desired it for their homes in the District for $7 or $8 a cord 
in normal times, it is now selling around $20, $21, and $22, 
with a prospect that, converted into kindling wood, it is going 
up to about $30 to $35 a cord. This is a serious matter. If 
any check can be put upon it while the Government is issuing 
orders limiting our food and fuel supply, it may be a good 
thing to consider it now. One reason for the increase in the 
price of wood seems to be Aue to the action of the Government 
itself, to the action of the Fuel Administration whom we created 
for the purpose of trying to check and control this very thing. 
I have in my hand a startling placard issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration. It is in flaming letters and has 
been generally posted throughout Maryland. It announces 
that unless yon buy your cordwood now the chances are you 
will have nothing to burn next winter. That starts the wood- 
man and the ax and the high prices, This is such a remarkable 
document and has such an influence upon the price of wood 
nt this time that I think it ought to be read for the benefit of 
those who ought to know. Here is a question mark” in burn- 
ing red. Under it we read: 


The burning question! Are you providing firewood for next winter 
in place ot coal you will not be able to get? 


It is signed United States Fuel Administration, Ferdinand 
A. Meyer, Federal fuel administrator for Maryland.“ Now, we 
expect to get coal next winter and we are trying to check specu- 
lation in food supplies and in fuel, but here is the fuel adminis- 
trator for the State of Maryland, evidently acting under the 


auspices of the Federal Fuel Administration, telling everybody 
to buy wood now that the price of wood is going up and up. 
The official ery is “Buy! buy! buy!” That is not calculated 
to help the consumer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9685, and 
pending that I wish to state that I expect to ask the committee 
to remain in session to-day until the completion of the bill in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
railroad bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, did I understand the gentleman 
to ask unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. No; he did not ask unanimous consent, but 
made a declaration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 9685, the railroad-control bill, 
with Mr. Gannzrr of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
8 of the bill H. R. 9683, Which the Clerk will report by 

e. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bim (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the Just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening 
there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Dizton], which, without objection, will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 5, strike out “ $500,000,000 " and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $200,000,000,”" and, in line 16, after the period, add“ $300,000,000 is 
hereby authorized for expenditures as Congress may hereafter provide 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appear to have it. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. Dizton), there were—ayes 
12, noes 45, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Caraway having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD “TRANSPORTATION. 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requisite for matur- 
ing obligations or for other legal and proper expenditures, or for reor- 
ganizing railroads in AAA ay carriers may, during the period of 

‘ederal control, issue such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, 
stock, and other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mortgage, 
as the President may first approve as consistent with the public inter- 
est. The President may purchase for the United States all or any part 
of such securities at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securl- 
ties whenever in his judgment it is desirable at para not less than the 
cost thereof; any sums available from the revolving fund provided in 
section 6 may be used for such purchases. The President shall each 
year as soon as practicable after January 1 cause a detailed report to be 
submitted to the Congress of all receipts and expenditures made under 
this section and section 6 during the preceding calendar year, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lexrootr: P. 10, line 4, after the word 
“may,” insert the following: within the t of appropriations made 
therefor by Congress.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman if that is simply confined 
to appropriations? 

Mr. LENROOT. This requires appropriation by Congress for 
the purchase of these securities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a very different question from 
that discussed last night. In the first place, this section has no 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


proper place in this bill at all, in view of the fact that there is 
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a bill now pending before the Ways and Means Committee. the 
purpose and design of which is to take care of situations where. 
in order to float liberty bonds, securities of all character of 
corporations are to be taken care of so far as necessary. And 
I have been informed by different members of the Ways and 
Means Committee that that is one of the things that the Ways 
and Means Committee is now discussing in connection with that 
bill. They will have $500,000,000 of an appropriation if the 
bill passes and authority to loan $4,000,000,000 in addition, 
The question will be decided, not by the President but by a cor- 
poration to be created that will pass upon these issues. So that 
from any standpoint this proposition of purchasing securities 
has no place in this bill. But if it is to be included, why they 
ought to be compelled to come to Congress with their estimates 
for appropriations for the purchase of securities of carriers. 

Now, there is no man who will say that the purchase of these 
securities is necessary to operate the railroads. No man will 
say that the purchase of these securities is necessary to prose- 
cute the war, except as it may affect general credit. When you 
talk about $200,000.000 of short-term notes. to become due within 
the next year, what we are paying this $950,000,000 a year for 
that will be paid to these railroads by way of compensation? 
I say that in this time of war, if these railroads owe short-time 
notes, the stockholders of those railroads, instead of suddling 
those short-time notes upon the Government, ought to forego 
their dividends in order to meet their notes for the time being. 
And Congress ought not to give authority to anybody to pur- 
chuse securities of railroads at will and unlimited In amount, 
because there is no limitation in this section. The President, if 
he sees fit, cari obligate this Government for the purchase of 
every security that is issued by a railroad during this Federal 
control, and the section provides that the section may authorize 
such securities to be issued as he sees fit. 

Now. what business has that in this bill? Why is it necessary 
to have any question of securities in the operation of railroads 
by the Federal Government? That is a question of the credit 
of the railroads. That has nothing to do with the question of 
operation. It can not in the slightest degree affect the suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful operation of railroads by the Govern- 
ment, whether the securities are issued or net issued by the rail- 
roads, whether they are sold or unsold by the railroads. It 
affects only the mutter of credit as affecting the country in the 
flonting of liberty bonds. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. Is the purport of this amendment the gentle- 
man offers this, that It makes it necessary if they wanted to 
float any securities or aid in the floating of them to go to the 
Committee on Appropriations to get nn appropriation? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. If this amendment is adopted, 
before the President can purchnse any securities of railroads an 
estimate must be made to the Committee on Appropriations and 
an appropriation made for that purpose. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is what I say. That is the effect of your 
amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the effect of it. 

Mr. SNOOK. It does not give the Director General authority 
to expend this $500,000 without going to the-Committee on 
Appropriations? 

Mr. LENROOT. This only affects securities—the purchase of 
securities. 

. Mr. SNOOK, For equipment; but he could not expend any- 
thing for securities? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in the purchase of securities. There is 
no member of the committee will say that the purchase of 
securities has anything whatever to do with the operation of 
the roads. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Under the $500,000,000 clause 
the President is allowed to buy equipment for the railroads. 
The amount is to be repaid by the railroads, as stated on page 
9, on such terms as he may erder. Those terms ought to be 
with security for its repayment, and one of the most practical 
ways of getting that payment back would be for the President 
to authorize the railroads to issue securities for the repay- 
ment of those advances that he has made. It is a maturing 
obligation. 

Mr, LENROOT. I can not yield further. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That fs all T wanted to say. 
Is not that so? 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; it is not so; absolutely. The previous 
section authorizes advanees to railroads, and, of course, the 
President may take any security for such advances as he may 
require. That is not purchasing securities of railrouds. This 
section has nothing whatever to do with advances made by 
the President on securities that he may take to protect such 
advances. It has only to do with the approval of the President 
of securities issued by railroads and the authority of the Presi- 
dent to purchase securities when used. I want to say this, and 
this House ought to most seriously bear it in mind, that when 
we come to float the next liberty loan and the liberty loan fol- 
lowing that one we will go to the laboring men of this country 
and say to them that we ask them to make sacrifices to buy a 
$50 liberty bond because we need it to proseeute the war. 

Yet, if this section remains in the bill as it now stands anyone 
will be able to truthfully point to this section and say: “The 
purpose of taking your hard-earned money is not to prosecute 
the war primarily, but it is to purchase the securities of rail- 
roads, when we are paying nearly a billion dollars a year for 
compensation.” Can you justify it upon that side of the aisle? 
We have done all that we ought to do, unless it should be in 
your general scheme of credit, such as the Committee on Ways 
and Means now has in course of preparation. We have done 
all that we ought to do in giving the railroads compensation, 
In addition we are making an avenue whereby they can use this 
compensation to pay dividends to themselves in the case of one 
railroad, more than 20 per cent. and then say: “ We are going 
te ask you to pay our indebtedness on these short-time notes.” 
Can you justify that? I am sure you can not, and if this goes 
through eventually, if this section shall be finally written in 
the law as it now is, and the liberty loans shall fail in the 
future, the sponsors of this bill will have to take part of the 
responsibility for that failure. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the statement that is made, that the surplus of the railroads 
at the time they were taken over was $288,000,000 in cash, and 
that they held in nonafliliated corporations stock of other com- 
panies up to the value of over $800,000.000, and any portion, 
under the terms of this bill, of that stock now held as surplus 
of nonaffiliated companies might be sold or purchased by the 
Government of the United States under the terms of this act. 

Mr. FORDNEY rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan has 
risen. I do not know whether he rose in opposition to the 
amendment or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wanted to speak in favor ef the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMS. I am in opposition to it. 

Mr. Chairman. the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
has offered his amendment und states what its purpose Is, and 
the reason why he offers it is that the President can not purchase 
any notes, bonds, or securities of railroads issued by the rail- 
read after the railroad is in Government control without a 
special authorization or special appropriation by the Committee 
on Appropriations of Congress for that purpose. 

Now, the appropriation here is indirectly made. After pro- 
viding that “the President may purchase for the United States 
all or any part of such securities at prices not exceeding par, 
and may sell such securities whenever, in his judgment, it is 
desirable, at prices not less than the cost thereof; any sums 
available from the revolving fund provided in section 6 may 
be used for such purchases.” 

Now, the purchase of these securities is limited by this pro- 
vision to such portions of the revolving fund as may not have 
been used for other purposes. Now, the object of this provision 
is very evident and plain when we look at what is intended. 
Take a railroad like the Pennsylvania, abundantly solvent; any 
of its securities would meet with ready sale in a normal market; 
and there is needed some improvement to be made on the 
Pennsylvania road while in Federal control. The railroad is 
able to do so, and willing to do so, but if it issues its notes 
they may be issued at 5 per cent or 6 per cent or 7 per cent 
and put upon the market, absolutely solvent, absolutely good, 
and compete immediately with the Government in trying to sell 
the liberty loan bonds at 4 per cent or 44 per cent, or what- 
ever it may be. Now. inasmuch as the Government will take 
absolutely no risk; inasmuch as this revolving fund may be 
used, or such portion of it as has not otherwise been used to 
purchase these securities, to keep them off of the market not in 


| excess of par, and he may afterwards at any time resell them 


at a price not less than what the Government paid for them. 
It is a fiscal operation not absolutely necessary to enable the 
Solvent railroad company to obtain money with which to make 
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necessary needed improvements, but it is done in order that 
the railroad may make its own improvements with its own 
means and at the same time not compete with its higher 
interest-bearing securities with the Government in the sale of 
its own bonds, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The railroad will not make any improve- 
ments ont of its own means if we purchase securities to give 
them the money. s 

Mr. SIMS. That is out of its own means. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean we furnish the money in that case. 

Mr. SIMS. The President has the right to approve or disap- 
prove of the issue. 
Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to another question. So far 
as furnishing the money to make the improvement is concerned, 
that is wholly covered by the preceding section. He may ad- 
vance the money for that purpose if they can not do it them- 
selves. He can take any security he sees fit. This has nothing 
to do with that. 

Mr. SIMS. This provision in the bill is to provide for the 
railway that is willing to use its own funds for the improve- 
ments in such a way that the Government may furnish the 
money so that that railroad thereby can dispose of its securi- 
ties at the lowest rate of interest—lower than it otherwise could, 
with virtually a guaranty upon it if the Government does it, 
and then the Government may at times, when it is not in the 
money market itself with bonds, sell these securities without 
loss, And now the gentleman has gotten up here—and while 
I might say it about others, I would not say it about him, be- 
cause I do not believe it is true of him—and makes what would 
be characterized as a @emagogic appeal that when we go out 
and try to sell bonds and ask the boys to buy $50 bonds to 
help the Government will stand an act of the President in buy- 
ing railway securities, and therefore if he can buy railway 
securities and has money to invest in railway securities, why 
should he ask the boy or a person in needy circumstances, but 
patriotic, to invest $50 in liberty loans for the purpose of using 
it for such a purpose as that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr: Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, the gentleman has put an argument in the 
mouth of every man who may be appealed to to purchase a Goy- 
ernment security or bond in order to prosecute the war, that if 
you can find anywhere where the President has spent money 
for something that the man himself may contend was not a 
strictly war purpose it may be to him an excuse for not sub- 
scribing for the bonds. ; 

This is a very proper provision, and as I said last night on 
the other matter we can not operate these railroads without some 
liberality, without trusting the President for something; and to 
undertake to make specific provision to require a previous ap- 
propriation by Congress before the President is permitted to do 
that which is absolutely safe to be done, and indirectly prove a 
public benefit, is going to limit and cripple largely the railway 
operations while in Government control. 

I hope no man on the floor of the House is so opposed to the 
Government succeeding in anything it does touching privately 
owned property, for fear that it may be used as an argument 
in favor of continued Government control, or an argument in 
favor of Government ownership, that he will seek to impose such 
rigid, ironclad conditions, and limitations as will make Govern- 
ment operation a failure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In lines 7, 8, and 9, page 10, where it is pro- 
vided that “any sums available from the revolving fund pro- 
vided in section 6 may be used for such purposes” is the Presi- 
dent limited to the revolving fund, or may he go beyond that 
to make these purchases? 

Mr. SIMS. My understanding is that this is practically a 
limitation upon the amount of such securities that he may pur- 
chase. 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. SIMS. 

Mr. FESS. 


If that were true, that would be very suggestive. 
That is what it amounts to. 
If it goes beyond that, I think the amendment is 


very important. 

Mr. SIMS. That is my understanding of it, and I do not think 
there is any question about it, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand that the securities issued under 
section 7 are guaranteed by the Government? 

Mr. SIMS. No. The Government authorizes their issue. In 
other words, the railroad company can not issue without Gov- 
ernment permission, 

Mr. SNELL. Will there not always be securities on the 
market at a higher rate of interest than the Government bonds 
are selling, with which they must compete? 

Mr. SIMS. There may be, but there will not be securities 
issued by the railroads after they have been taken over by the 
Government. This is an effort to prevent the issue of railway 
securities while under Government control to compete with 
Government securities; but at the same time, if the road is a 
good, solvent one, and the owners of the road are willing to 
spend their own money, this is to permit the sale of its secur- 
ities under such circumstances as will not operate against the 
Government in seeking the sale of its securities, 

Mr. SNELL. I do not understand why these railroad secur- 
ities would be any better if issued when the Government has 
control of them than they are at this time, if the ronds them- 
selves are good. 

Mr. SIMS. I will tell you why they will be better with this 
permission in here permitting the Government to buy them. 

Mr. SNELL. Without that provision? 

Mr. SIMS. With this provision permitting the Government to 
buy them, they will float at a less rate of interest. There is no 
doubt about it. : 

Mr. SNELL. If you permitted the Government to buy any 
other securities, the same thing would be true of them. 

Mr. SIMS. The Government is not responsible for any se- 
curities issued heretofore, and would have to go into a long 
investigation to ascertain their solvency, and it would be an 
indirect guaranty of their securities. 

Mr. SNELL. Then this is an indirect guaranty of these 
securities? 

i Mr. SIMS. This is an indirect guaranty of the securities 
issued by permission of the President while the railroads are 
in Government control. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that the authority 
granted to the President to purchase for the United States all 
or any part of such securities as are previously authorized in 
this section would grant the President power to create a defi- 
ciency in the purchase of bonds? In other words, could he go 
beyond the limit of the surplus of the revolving fund? 

Mr. SIMS. If the President did purchase beyond the limit 
of the fund I do not think the purchase itself would be void; 
but I do not think the President under any circumstances 
would go beyond what seems to be a clear limitation, but not a 
rigid one, in this provision I have just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlenian from Tennessee 
has expired. 
foes SIMS. I have used 10 minutes. I do not ask any more 

e. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to strike out the last word. I wish 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee in charge 
of the bill to what I believe would be a dangerous condition 
under the provisions of the section now under discussion. I 
was in some doubt myself at first as to whether the President 
would have the right to go beyond the surplus in the revolving 
fund in his purchases of securities; but after consultation with 
other gentlemen and a thorough reading of the section itself, I 
have made up my mind that the President would not be confined 
to the surplus in the revolving fund in his purchase of certifi- 
cates or securities, and that if he chose he could purchase se- 
curities largely in excess of the surplus in the revolving fund, 
and in that way create a deficiency. Now, if that be the case, 
it seems to me that wisdom dictates the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, because it would 
ratify the right of the President to go beyond the surplus in the 
revolving fund in purchasing securities; but in order to do that 
he would be compelled to go to the Appropriations Committee 
and indicate what amount of securities he intended to purchase 
and obtain authority from the Appropriations Committee, and 
the House, for the purchase of the certificates which he pro- 
poses to buy. Å 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I want to ask the gentleman, as a practical 
business man, what he thinks about this proposition: Suppose 
that Congress is not in session and the Pennsylvania Railroad— 


J use it as an illustration, because it is a good road—wants to 


make certain improvements. The President knows that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is solvent and good, and he author- 
izes the improvements—that is, authorizes the sale of the bonds 
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for the purpose of making that improvement—when Congress is 
not in Be Now, he could not purchase those at all, and the 
railrond company could not make the improvement until Con- 
gress has first authorized it and made an appropriation for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think he could confine himself, and ought 
properly to confine himself, to the limit of the surplus in the 
revolving fund. 

Mr. SIMS. That is exactly what is done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Unless he gets additional authority from the 
Congress, after making a statement of the importance of the 
transaction which he proposes to execute. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would not this accomplish exactly what the 
gentleman and what the gentleman from Tilinois contemplate: 
In line 7, strike out the word “any” and insert in its place the 
word only“? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think likely it would. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That does not increase at all the liability 
which is created; it simply makes the revolving fund available 
for this purpose and does not permit going a cent beyond it. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. The same purpose could be attained by 
striking out the word “ may ” and inserting the word “ shall.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I think both suggestions would cover the 
ease, and I think it is our duty to surround legislation of this 
kind with all the safeguards possible; not that we have any 
doubt that the President will do what is right, not that he will 
not do.it in a right way, but we ought not to authorize anybody 
in times of stress like this to create a financial obligation against 
the Government without restrictions. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to call attention to the fact that if 
this modification of the gentleman from New York should be 
made the President might use every dollar in the revolving fund 
for that purpose and then come to Congress for a deficiency 
appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under section 1 and section 6, the revolv- 
ing fund is created for the purposes of this act, and the Presi- 
dent can not expend a dollar beyond that for any purpose with- 
out coming to Congress and having it increased, except it may 
be increased by the surplus that goes into it. 

Mr, DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, let us look concretely, if pos- 
- sible, at the question now before us, because I believe it is one 
of very great moment. This bill provides, in the first place, 
that there shall be an agreement, if possible, between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the railroad corporations for the 
use, compensation, and control of these railway systems. Now, 
the word control, from its legal definition, contemplates the man- 
agement and the administration of railroad affairs. If it con- 
templates the administration of railroad affairs and the manage- 
ment of railroad affairs, then, it follows as a natural sequence, 
that the President of the United States, through the Director 
General, must have control and administration of the financial 
affairs of the railway corporation, 

The Government being in control and possession of the rail- 
way systems must in some way take care of these maturing 
obligations. The railway officinls themselves can not take care 
of them. They have no power to take care of them while these 
railways are under Federal control. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentieman yield right there? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not, what are we paying them com- 
pensation for? 

Mr. DEWALT. We are paying them compensation of $945,- 
000,000 for operating expenses, operating the railroads, for 
betterments and improvements, and for the use and occupation 
of the roads. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not a fact that their securities are 
higher to-day, that their stock and securities have risen on the 
Stock exchange since we took Federal control? 

Mr. DEWALT. Iam very glad to say that that is so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Therefore, are they not in better shape 
to-day to take care of their securities than they were before the 
Government took them over? 

Mr. DEWALT. That does not meet the question, whether 
they are better off to-day than they were ‘lay before yesterday. 
The paramount question is, Have they the power and authority 
to take care of them? I concede that the gentleman is entirely 
fair in his argument, and I can see, too, that his motives are 
patriotic and right from his point of view, but when you grant 
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And instead of improving it it would injure it. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


to the Director General certain powers in this bill, and under 
the powers granted in the act of 1916 the exclusive control and 
management and administration of these railway companies, 
you take from them in that very instant the management of 
their financial affairs. There can be no question about that. 
If that be true, the maturing obligations must be taken care of, 
the management and administration of affairs of the companies 
must be taken care of, by the party that has control over them, 
and that is the Director General. 

We will say that railroad A has a million dollars of ma- 
turing obligations. If they endeavor to float a new loan, the 
bankers would at once say we will not float your new obliga- 
tions to take up maturing obligations, Why not? Because you 
have no longer authority over them, because they are under 
Federal control. What is the Federal control? The Director 
General. Therefore it becomes necessary for the President to 
issue new bonds and new notes to take care of maturing ob- 
ligations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I understand, there is no disagree- 
ment about the policy that the President should be bestowed 
with-this power, but was it the intention of the committee to 
give him the power to spend money for that purpose in excess 
of the $500,000,000? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; and there I must disagree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. He takes the position 
that the money could be expended in excess of the revolying 
fund. I can not so interpret this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Let me read the provision—and I refer my 
remarks to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] : 

The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of 
such securities at prices not excceding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the 
cost thereof; any sums avrAllable from the revolving fund provided in 
section 6 may be used for such purchases. The President shall each 
Ee: as soon as practicable after January 1, cause a detailed report to 

submitted to the Congress of all receipts and expenditures made un- 
der this section and section 6 during the preceding calendar year. 

Now, what moneys does the President get into his hands: under 
the provisions of this bill? There are two sorts of moneys ob- 
tained: First, he obtains the money from the operating income, 
to wit, receipts of the railroad companies from freight and pns- 
Senger traffic. Secondly, he receives an appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 as a revolving fund. From this reyolving fund of 
$500,000,000 and from the income from operation of freight and 
passenger traffic he is allowed to do what? To operate the 
roads and pay the expenses of the operation, make betterments 
and improvements, and to order betterments and improvements 
to be made, and to pay for them out of the revolving fund, if he 
so chooses, and charge them up against the standard return 
fixed by the terms of the bill. Third, he is authorized by this 
to take from the revolving fund, not from the operating income, 
money enough to pay for these maturing obligations or to renew 
maturing obligations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. In just one moment. What is the result of 
this? The United States Government by reason of its great 
financial stability is able to issue bonds at 4 per cent—issued 
them at 33 per cent prior to this last issue. It borrows money 
at 4 per cent. Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. owed a 
million dollars’ worth of maturing obligations. I take the posi- 
tion, and I think it is sound in law and sound in reasoning, 
that after the Federal control the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
could not, without the affirmative consent of the President, issue 
anything to take the place of those maturing obligations, and 
that the power rests in the President of the United States, be- 
cause he has control. But suppose, now, they wanted to issue 
new obligations, and suppose they had obtained the consent of 
the President so to do, and those obligations bore 5 and 6 per 
cent, the Government stands back of those obligations; but it 
can borrow money at 4 per cent, and when it issues these bonds 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. it is actually making 2 per 
cent on the bargain. £ 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Isit not the purpose to put the next liberty- 
loan issue at 44 per cent? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not know. 

Mr. MEEKER. Ido. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ject is more definite than mine. 

Mr. MEEKER. I got it directly that the Government will not 
be borrowing money at 4 per cent. 

Mr DEWALT. It would not change the situation. 

Mr. MEEKER. It does as to the rate of percentage, to the 
eredit of the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the language rend, The President 
may purchase for the United States all or any part of such 
securities ut prices not exceeding par.” and stopped there, what 
would be the authority of the President? 

Mr. DEWALT. He could not buy anything out of the re- 
volving fund. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but what contracts could he make? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not catch the drift of the gentleman's 

estion. 

Sri LENROOT. What contract could he make obligating the 
Government—to what extent could he obligate the Government? 
Mr. DEWALT. Then he could go beyond the revolving fund. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I agree with the gentleman. Then the 
Provision with reference to the revolving fund does net mean 
anything more than that he may use the money in the revolving 
fund to pay that obligation instead of coming to Congress and 
getting an appropriation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; it does mean just that very thing, and 
that is exactly what I think he ought to have the power to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does it mean anything more than that? 

Mr. DEWALT.: No; I do not think it does. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the gentleman must concede that the 
authority of the President to obligate the Government is un- 
limited under the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. That does not follow in my thought at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania hus expired, Without objection. the pro forma amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIlinois is withdrawn. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send.to the desk and ask to 
have read. The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Forpxey offers the following amendment to the amendment 
offered by Mr. LexrcorT: Page 10. lines 4 to 9, Inclusive, after the word 
“interest” in line 4, strike out the remainder of the line and alj of 
lines 5, 6, 7, 8, and line 9, through and including the word “ purchases, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mc. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
this reason: There is now pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means a bill, presented and prepared by the admin- 
istration, the purpose of which is to create a corporation called 
the war-finance corporation, with a eapital of $500.000.000, with 
authority vested in that corporation, if the bill is enaeted into 
law as presented, fo issue to the extent of eight times the amount 
of its capital in louns to railroads and other industries of the 
country that may be engaged In producing something used in 
earrying on this war. That is to say, the bill has not been per- 
fected by the Committee on Ways and Means. We are working 
every day on the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. If I understand the gentleman’s amendment, it is 
really a substitute for the Lenroot amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; my amendment is to strike out. 

Mr. SIMS. And Mr. Lesroor’s amendment is an amendment 
to the provision? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman’s amendment becomes a 
substitute, so far as it goes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I propose will 
have preference over the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. SIMS. I mean in voting. 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment would come first. 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman's amendment is to strike out, 
and ts therefore virtually a substitute? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. If this bill is permitted to be enacted 
into law as the language is in the bill now. this is what you 
are going to do: Under the provisions of the bill now before 
the Committee on Ways and Means this war-finunce corpora- 
tion will be permitted under the law to loan through local 
banks to railroad companies and other institutions producing 
something In aid in carrying on the war 75 per cent of the 
market value of the securities offered, and only 75 per cent. 
In addition to this loan directly to the railroad companies and 
other institutions, this paper must be indorsed by the local banks 
where the loan is made and then rediseounted with this war- 
finance corporation at not to exceed 75 per cent of the amount 
loaned by the local bank, 
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Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the legislation the gentleman has in mind 
confine the authorization to securities issued by railroads since 
they have been taken over, or does it apply to any securities? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it does not confine them to any length 
of time or the time of issue, but it is proposed to loan money to 
the railroad companies. because the railroad companies of the 
country to-day can not borrow money through the ordinary 
channels of private banks and trust companies, and it is found 
hecessary by the administration to create this corporation with 
a capital of $500,000,000. to make total loans of $4,000,000,000, 
if found necessary, on a basis of 75 per cent of the amount loaned 
by the local banks, as before stated, when indorsed by the local 
bank and presented to this war finance corporation. If you enact 
this provision into law. you are going to have two bodies with 
the power solely in the Government, one in the President of the 
United States and the other in this war finance corporation, 
both loaning money on railroad securities, one bidding against 
the other, the President authorized to loan 100 per cent of the 
value of securities offered and this war finance corporation per- 
mitted to loan only 75 per cent of their total value when in- 
dorsed also by the local bank. as I have stated. 

This bill authorizes the President to make loans such as he 
may choose and take such securities as he may think proper 
without any restraint by any other power in the Government, 
I say, gentlemen, that we are creating by the enactment in this 
bill into law, and the one now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to purchase bonds and other securities and. lean money 
to the railroads, one in competition, as I said, with the other, 
and not only $4,000,000.000 but a total in both bodies of $4,500,- 
000,000; and the President will come back. in the course of a 
very short time, and ask for several hundred million dollars 
more, because if this bill is enacted into law we might as well 
throw the other in the wastebasket, so far as lonns to railroads 
are concerned, becnuse no railroad company will ask for a 75 
per cent loan upon its securities when they can go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and get 100 per cent of their market 
value, especially if that company bas a political pull. There- 
fore to me, gentlemen, it would be a grcat mistake to enact this 
bill into law with this language in the bill, and I therefore offer 
the amendment, and I sincerely hope it will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan is a motion to strike 
out, and amendments to perfect will take precedence over that 
motion. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp to the Lenreot amendment: 


Insert before the pending amendment the following amendment: After 


3 5 extent of 8200.000.000 and“ insert the word “ fur- 


word “limit,” so as to read “to the extent of $200,- 
000,000 and within the further limit of appropriations. hereafter made 


therefor by Congress.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is a difference of - 
opinion among members of the committee as to whether there 
is any limitation whatsoever on the authority of the President 
to obligate the Government in the purehase of these securities. 
There is no question of the authorization language whereby the 
President could obligate the Government in the purchase of these 
securities to the extent of billions of dollars. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatt] says that the only limita- 
tion to the authorization is the amount of the revolving fund. 
That may amount to a billion dollars, certainly $500,000,000 
here provided and whatever additional receipts that result from 
the revenues of the railroads in their operation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. Does the gentleman have any definite or in- 
definite idea of the amount of these maturing obligations now 
existing that will mature in the next two years? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no definite idea as to the amount, 
but my amendment provides for an authorization of the Presi- 
dent to obligate the Government out of this revolving fund to 
the extent of $200,000,000. It places that limit on the au- 
thorization and then authorizes him, if need be. to come to Con- 
gress for a further authorization. Two hundred million dol- 
lars; I take it, would be ample under the conditions to meet any 
pressing exigency whereby the Government would be compelled 
by reason of financial conditions in floating these bonds for the 
time being. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will permit, the reason I 


asked that question was this: The gentleman stated that the 
President might purchase a billion dollars” worth of these out- 
The statistics show that 


standing obligations and securities. 


1918. 
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there will be about $360,000,000 of these maturing obligations 
within the next two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then my amendment, which authorizes 
the President to obligate the Government to the extent of 
$200,000,000, safeguards the interests not only of the Govern- 
ment as such, but safeguards the interests of the Government in 
the operation of the railroads. It does not restrict them in any 
way, but it places a check upon the action of the Director Gen- 
eral in obligating the Government to an unlimited extent. I do 
not think this Congress is willing to grant unlimited authority 
to the Director General to obligate the Government to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of millions of dollars. This amendment au- 
thorizes him as soon as it is enacted into law to obligate the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of $200,000,000 and let the Director Gen- 
eral then come before the Congress, before the appropriate 
committees, if there is need for further authorization, and get 
an additional authorization. We should, under the circum- 
stances, place some control over the action of the Director Gen- 
eral in this great power we are vesting in him. There is no 
limitation here. There is an authorization whereby the Director 
General can go to any extent, not even limited by the amount 
of the revolving fund. I say Congress should properly limit the 
authorization, and the amendment I propose places that limit 
at $200,000,000. If there is need for more authorization, why, 
then, let him come to Congress. The bill that is now being con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Committee, which bill was not 
considered at the time this bill was presented to the Congress, 
will give full authority beyond the $200,000,000. Some limit 
should be placed upon the power given the President as to the 
extent to which he may be authorized to purchase the securities 
of the railroads. : 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be recog- 
nized in opposition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to offer an amendment, if it is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a substitute for all amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky, a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move to insert after the word “may,” 
in line 4, the following words: “ out of the revolving fund cre- 
ated by this act.” Then strike ont the words “any sums,” in 
lines 7 and 9, down to and including the word “ purchases,” 
so that the section would read: “The President may, out of 
the revolving fund created by this act, purchase for the United 
States all or any part of such securities,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 4, after the word “ may,” insert the words “out of 
the revolving fund created by this act,” and, in line 7, after the word 
“thereof,” strike out“ any sums avaāllable from the revolving fund 
provided in section G may be used for such purchases.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, that simply makes it clear 
that the President is to purchase these obligations out of the 
revolving fund, and that he can not go beyond that in obligat- 
ing the Government for this particular purpose. It seems to 
me that accomplishes the purpose desired by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and meets the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey], and I think the adoption of 
this amendment will clear up any misapprehension about au- 
thorizing the President to go beyond the fund. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the desire of the gentleman to limit the 
revolving fund or to extend it to the running expenses or the 
proceeds that come from the running of the road? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This goes into the revolving fund. So the 
bill makes a revolving fund of the $500,000,000 appropriated 
me aE surplus that may go into it out of operating the rall- 
road. 

Mr. FESS. So it would not limit it to the $3500,000,000? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; all the revolving fund, or more, if the 
companies put it into the Treasury. 

The The question is on the amendment by 
way of substitute offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. BARKLEY]. t 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I am not 
sure that I understand the effect of any of these amendments, 
and I am in good faith seeking some information. I understand 
from the gentleman who has offered the amendment that the 
$500,000,000 fund that is appropriated is reinforced by earnings 
that may come. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, So there may be a billion dollars in the re- 
volving fund? 


Mr. BARKLEY. H the gentleman will refer to section 6, he 
will find there— 

That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which, together with any 
funds available from any operating income of said carrier— 

And so forth. Those two make the revolving fund. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, that sets my mind at rest there. It 
was unsettled by some statements that had been made during 
the debate upon these amendments as to the revolving fund. 

Now, as I understand it, the object of this is twofold. I will 
first ask another question. Take roads in receivership and take 
roads not in receivership, then can they issue bonds without 
legislation while the Director General controls the roads and 
put them upon the market? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They can, with the prior approval of the 
President. 

Mr. CANNON. I know, but without regard to the approval 
of the President, suppose the railway company desires to re- 
organize, can that road, if it be in the hands of a receiver, be 
put up for sale and sold, and then, under the decree, can bonds 
bo issued without regard to the Director General or the Presi- 

ent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The court might direct, I will say to the 


gentleman from IIlinois—a court in which the receivership is 


pending would have the power to authorize the issue of bonds 
for the reorganization of a road. 

Mr. CANNON. At any interest the court might fix that is 
legal? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there any question about that? Is that 
disputed by anybody? I would like to be satisfied now upon 
that point. What does the gentleman in charge of the bill say? 

Mr. SIMS. This bill does not undertake to interfere with the 
action of the court in receivership cases so far as the merits of 
the receivership and legal questions involved are concerned. 
But if the Government takes over a railroad in receivership it 
pays for the use of it such just compensation as place and cir- 
cumstances may entitle the railroad to. 

Mr. CANNON. So that in section 7, for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds, and so forth, or for improvements of railroads in 
receivership, and so forth, this reyolving fund may be used? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. For instance, if there was a reorgani- 
zation of a road in receivership and an issue of bonds were 
authorized, but by any reason or any circumstances, either that 
the Government was at that time seeking to monopolize. the 
money market for its own bonds, or that reorganized railroad 
could find no market to purchase its bonds, the Government 
would come to the rescue and purchase those bonds so that it 
could proceed without embarrassment. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Before the gentleman from Kentucky has pre- 
pared his amendment, which was intended to meet the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor], which 
was to the effect that the first sentence or phrase of this para- 
graph authorized an unlimited contract by the President for the 
purchasing of bonds, I had prepared this amendment, which I 
thought would cure the defect, if it was a defect: 

The President may, out of any sums available from the revolving 
fund provided in section 6, purchase for the United States all or any 
part of such securities at prices not ex ing par, and may sell 
such securities È 

And so forth. The question I wanted to ask the gentleman 
was if that was the equivalent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is exactly the equivalent, except I 
do not say out of any fund. I say out of the fund created by this 
act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I understand. Let me put a ease. 
There are some railroads that have receivers, and some very 
ened ones. As I understand it, a decree might be entered and 
the road sold, of course, independent of the President or the 
Director General. Suppose they would authorize in the decree 
that from the proceeds of the sale certain obligations should 
be paid and would authorize the issue of bonds at 6 per cent. 
I take it the decree would have to be sufficient so it could be 
successfully carried on. Now, those bonds drawing 6 per cent, 
if the Government was floating liberty bonds at 4 or 41 or 5 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
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per cent, presumably would be taken ovem by the Director Gen- | may utilize the revolving fund.” 


What does the sentence mean 


eral at par and sold at par, within his discretion. Am I correct | as a whole? Any court would have to construc it, and the mean- 


in that? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. He can buy them at par, but can not 
sell them at less than par. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ile can buy them at less than par. 

Mr. CANNON. At less than par, and probably if they would 
run at 43 per cent he would buy them at less than par. Now, 
that protects the Government in its financial transactions when 
it puts Government bonds upon the market, and that same 
thing is true, as I understand it, if there had to be an indebted- 
ness incurred by a railroad for maintenance or for the payment 
of maturing obligations—notes, and so ferth. 

If that is true and your amendment is adopted, I want to 
ask what is the objection to the legislation that is proposed? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois will 
admit that a great many of these outstanding obligations of 
the railroad companies are now held by banks and by private 
individuals as well. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, conceding for the moment that the Gov- 
ernment does not back up and uphold these maturing obliga- 
tions, would they fall upon the market and depreciate very 
much? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. DEWALT. That would create instability, would it not, 
as to all these securities? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the Government had the right to back all 
these securities outstanding, would not that stabilize the 
market? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; it would seem to me to accomplish a 
double object: First, stabilize the market for the bonds issued 
by the road and not embarrass the Government when its bonds 
are placed on the market. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I intended, as I indicated, 
to offer an amendment substituting, in line 7. the word “ only” 
for the word “ any,” which would have had the effect of limiting 
the amount that the President can use to the fund of $500,- 
000,000 created by this bill. But the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] accomplishes the 
same result and in perhaps a more logical and better literary 
way, so that I will not offer my amendment. 

Now, we come to the consideration ef what the situation is, 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] has offered 
an amendment, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD- 
NEY] has also offered an amendment to accomplish the same 
purpose. The gentleman from Wisconsin proposes to limit the 
sum which may be used here to express appropriations by Con- 
gress. Then the other gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forp] limits that to $200,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT, No; he appropriates $200.000.000. outright. 

Mr. DEMPSEY., Yes; he appropriates $200,000.000 outright. 
Then the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] offers an 
amendment by which he strikes out the entire sentence. 

Now, as between these various amendments, I am for the 
Barkley amendment. I believe that the President should have 
the right to use this revolving fund for this purpose, and the 
only objection I have heard urged to it is this, that the Presi- 
dent might utilize the entire $500,000.000 for that purpose. 
That is a very violent and wholly unwarranted supposition, 
with nothing on which to base it. We have to assume that the 
President would utilize that fund for all the purposes for which 
he is given the right to use it and in the best way that he ean 
see to use it from time to time as he needs it, so that I think we 
need give ourselves no uneasiness upon that score. 

Then we come to the other amendments. I am against them, 
because I believe the President should be given a bread scope 
and the right to utilize this sum; but as between the two amend- 
ments, that of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY]}] 
and that of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I 
am frankly for the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, 
for this reason: I think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is open ‘to this criticism, in addition to others: I 
think it is in conflict with itself. I think the latter part of the 
sentence is in conflict with the first part. It says in the first 
part of the sentence.“ He may use only such sums as are ap- 
propriated by Congress,” and in the second part he says, He 


ing would be very doubtful indeed. 

But of course that is a technical constructional objection. It 
does net go to the bread merits of the question. It comes, then, 
to the objection of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], 
that the Committee on Ways and Means is considering a means 
of relief. Well, it is entirely proper fer the Committee on 
Ways and Means to provide a means of relief, but that should 
not be in conflict at all with the right of the President to utilize 
this revolving fund in this way as well as in other ways. But 
if you are going to cut out that measure of relief, if you are 
not going to allow the President to utilize this revolving fund, 
then strike out the sentence and make the meaning clear and in- 
disputable. 

But I say, on the other hand, let us take a broad view of this 
Situation. So long as we are giving the President this revolving 
fund we are not adding to our liabilities a single cent. The 
fund has been created. Why not give the President n broad 
power to use it for this purpose as well as for other purposes? 
What objection could there be? There might come a time when 
it would be more important to utilize some part of this fund 
for this purpose than for any other purpose, to stabilize values, 
to make the market firm and stable, to prevent disaster. I say 
so long as we do not increase the liability. so long as the 
amonat is limited, so long as the fund is created, let us make it 
possible for the President to utilize this amount for every bene- 
ficial purpose, and this may prove to be the most beneficial of 
all. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does that include the Fordney amendment? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does that include the motion to strike 
out, made by. the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Forpnry]? 

Mr. SIMS. No. I understand that to be a substitute. This 
applies to the Lenroot amendment and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to inquire of the 
Chair, parliamentarily, whether or not the Fordney amendment 
is not a separate amendment by itself, to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is. 

se SIMS. Is the Barkley amendment a separate amend- 
ment i 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. There are three propositions pending; you might 
say four: The amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] and an amendment to that amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]; then 
the motion to strike out, made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney]. That is considered as pending, but merely 
pending. Then a substitute was offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. Now, when we reach the voting 
stage, the vote will first be taken upon the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD]. After that has been voted upon, then the vote will come 
on the substitute offered by the gentieman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. When that proposition is finally settled and the Len- 
root and Barkley amendments are disposed of, as the committee 
may determine, then the motion of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney] to strike out is in order. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sus! asks unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and amendments thereto, not includ- 
ing the Fordney amendment, do now close, 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman wish to debate? 

Mr. FESS. The Barkley amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Therefore, I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that all 
debate on the amendments, with the exception of the Fordney 
amendment, close in five minutes, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] to have the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that debate on all pending amendments, ex- 
cept the Fordney proposition, to strike eut, be concluded in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, there was some confusion in my 
mind as to how much was comprehended in the term “ revolving 
fund.” The confusion was very largely suggested by the dis- 
criminating discussion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dewar] when he spoke of the two sources, and did not include 
at the time the proceeds in the form of profit for the operation 
of the railroads as a part of the revolving fund. If those are 
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in the revolving fund, then there can be no doubt in my mind of 
the wisdom of the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
It gets precisely what I think this side of the House over here 
would like to have. 

I will say frankly to the members of the committee that I 
would not vote for an amendment that would in any way cripple 
the President in stabilizing these securities, for the purpose of 
this is not only to take care of these maturing obligations, as 
was suggested a moment ago by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dewar]. It is much broader than that. In addition 
to maturing obligations we say— 

Or for other lega! aad proper expenditures. 


That is a blanket authorization. ‘There is no limitation 
there— 


Or for reorganizing ratlronds in receiverships. 


So it can not be simply to take care of the maturing obliga- 
tions. There may be a much larger fund than would be stipu- 
lated for that purpose. 

Mr. GREEN. of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I understood correctiy the motion of 

the gentleman from Michigan, it would not apply to the last 
part. 
Mr. FESS. Iam speaking now of the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barxcry], which I think comprehends lan- 
guage that I would like to vote for. I would like, however, to 
say to the members of the committee that we are now in a stage 
of legislation here that I think is exceedingly important to note, 
and that is to hold up the price by Government action of an 
article that is going to be in the market, and in order to do it we 
are supplying the purchaser, and that purchaser is the Govern- 
ment, and the Government is limited in the amount it is to pay, 
and it is also limited in the minimum that it is to receive. Now. 
here is the delicacy of that situation: In order to stabilize these 
securities you must find a buyer, and in case you enn not find a 
buyer in the open market, Uncle Sam comes in and takes it, and 
he: must not take it at a price above par. We assume by that 
that he will take it at par, if the purpose is to stabilize, and we 
have got a certain purchaser. Now, with the securities in our 
hands to be paid for, not above a certain price. suppose that we 
can not get the amount that we paid for them. We can not 
by this act sell them below it. There is a limitation on the pur- 
chase price, There is u limitation on the sules price, and if we 
can not sell the securities for less than we paid, it simply means 
that Uncle Sam is to become the holder of these securities with- 
out limit.” In other words, the Government proposes to become 
the owner of these holdings in order to prevent their value de- 
preciating. Therein is the danger of this sort of fiat legislation, 
to by Government decree supply value which is lacking in the 
Jaw of supply and demand. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, he would become the holder, but 
when the railroads are turned back to their owners, of conrse, 
these securities would be turned back as a part of the settle- 
ment of the account, 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is a relief that helps me a little. The 
point that is troubling me is this, that we are arranging to 
hold up the price of securities without any assurance that the 
Government may ever get from under the obligation. That Is 
my fear. 

Mr. MADDEN. Legislation would have to follow the sur- 
render of the roads to their owners, which will adjudicate all 
the differences. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. That is some relief. But after all, 
Mr. Chairman, this is a flat price fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennoor |. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of my collengue [Mr. Lenroor], as modified by my amend- 
ment, may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Stafford amend- 
ment, and then the Lenroot amendment as it would read if 
modified by the Stafford amendment, will be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD to the Lenroot amendment: 
Insert before the pending amendment the following amendment. “ to 
the extent of $200.000,000," and insert the word “ further? before the 
word “limit,” so that the Lenroet amendment, as amended, would 


read: “to the extent of $200,000,000,. and within the further limit of 
appropriations hereafter made therefor by Congress.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the Stafford amend- ` 
ment to the Lenreot amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by way of substitute by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Chair stating that correctly? The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] is not only a substitute for the language that I in- 
corporate in mine, but also seeks to strike out other language 
in the section, and therefore I submit to the Chnir that it is 
not a substitute for mine in the sense that it is to be veted on 
before mine. Will the Chair just put it the other way? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair proceeded upon the theory that 
it was offered by way of substitute. That being the case 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will withdraw so much of my amendment 
as secks to strike out language in order that we may separate 
them and vote upon them separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent to modify his substitute by with- 
drawing so much of the same as proposes to strike out certain 
language. 

8 BARKLEY. To strike out the language in lines 7, 8, 
and 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the question is upon the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. The 
question is upon the amendment by way of a substitute. 

The question being taken, the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky now offers 
a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered. by Mr. BARKLEY : „Page 10, line 7, after the word 
“thereof,” strike out the following: “Any sums available from the 
revolving fund provided in section 6 may be used for such purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, after the word “ thereof,” 
on page 10, line 7, the semicolon should be stricken out and a 
period inserted. 

wae CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] to strike out. 
There has been one argument made in favor of the motion, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will take the floor in opposition 
to it if no other member of the committee wishes to speak. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the proposition to strike out ought to fail. 
You will remember that the gentleman from Michigan gave as 
his chief argument the statement that the Committee on Ways 
and Means is preparing legislation that will cover this purpose. 
We are passing this legislation now, and I do hope and believe 
that the railroad-control bill will be passed before the bill re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee will be passed. But 
the Ways and Means Committee does not propose to deal with 
this particular proposition; that is, for the use that we shall 
make of the revolving fund. I.understood the gentleman from 
Michigan to say that the money might be used for a great 
many purposes, and that this would be included under the terms 
of their bill if passed in its present form. But nobody can tell 
whether it will pass in its present form or not, This revolving 
fund under the provisions of this bill is intended to make this 
bill a workable proposition so far as financing the securities and 
other purposes mentioned by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What does the gentleman say about these 
conflicting propositions? The war finance board is only per- 
mitted to loan 75 per cent of the value with the indorsement af 
the local banks, and here the President will be permitted to 
lonn 100 per cent without any indorsement. 

Mr. SIMS. This bill only authorizes the President to pur- 
chase such securities as may be issued by a particular raitrosd 
while under Government control. Your proposition provides 
that they may loan on these railroad securities whether they 
were issued after the war or prior thereto, 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The powers of this board provided in the 
bill now before the Ways and Means Committee must cease 
directly after the war. 

Mr. SIMS. And this one will not cease until Federal con- 
trol ceases, and therefore is very different from your bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The railroads in the past have not been 
limited to any one bank or to any one source from which they 
borrow, and there is no insuperable objection to their borrowing 
from the two funds, is there? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

. Mr. DEMPSEY. I say that in answer to the objection of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
nn interruption, I would like to say in regard to the war finance 
appropriation bill, to which the gentleman from Michigan re- 
fers, that in my opinion there are other industries than the 
raflroads that will practically exhaust the resources of the 
loaning power; and while we hope that it will be sufficient to 
help out the railroads and the public utilities, I am sure if it 
exempts all public utilities and railroads and other war indus- 
tries it will need other help. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That is the line of argument that I was making, 
and also the line of argument of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey]. We will endanger the perfect and complete 
and successful operation of this bill if we strike out this provi- 
sion. It ought not to be done. I think it would prevent the 
President in the use of the revolving fund from acquiring facili- 
ties for the operation of waterways which may be taken over. 
It is as dangerous as it can be to come here with these limiting 
propositions, because when you undertake to particularize what 
may be done you will exclude all except those specified. That 
is the rule of law. I hope, therefore, that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan will fail in toto. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Would it not be an incon- 
gruous situation to have the President charged with the respon- 
sibility of operating these roads and have to go through the 
process of begging the bankers of the country to loan him the 
money to finance the roads in receivership or otherwise? 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman from Michigan 
spoke about the board being limited to 75 per cent of the par 
value, Is it not a fact that the Government is in possession of 
the railroads and will have a large standard return, which will 
be as much security as the indorsement of the banks? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and I think much better. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan. The portion of the 
section which he moves to strike out ought to be eliminated for 
two reasons: First, it is entirely unnecessary if we grant every 
statement made as to the need of the railroads by gentlemen on 
behalf of the committee. In the second place, it is utterly 
unsound under every principle of finance. 

The Ways and Means Committee, as has been said, is prepar- 
ing a bill presented by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
purpose of making advances to railroads and other purposes. 
When the Secretary came before the committee he stated that 
the needs of the railways was one of the special reasons why 
the War Finance Corporation ought to be organized. He desired 
to use a considerable portion of the money for that purpose. 
Now, if this money is to go out of the Treasury it is either to go 
out on sound security or it is to go out on unsound security. 
If it is going out on sound security, it is going out on security 
which will have back of it collaterals in the manner provided 
in the bill before the Ways and Means Committee. If it is to 
go out on unsound security—if the object of this bill is to 
bolster up unsound security—then, as the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] said, you are creating a sort of fiat currency or fiat 
bonds bolstered up by the Government credit. It becomes an 
inflation scheme; a plan to make good securities out of bad 
ones. Possibly there was a time when the Nation’s Treasury 
could easily take care of millions in bad investments and its 
credit still remain good, our resources unshaken. But to-day 
we are engaged in a war which taxes every power and strains 
every resource. Every day we are told that we need a Dillion 
here, five hundred millions there, and still gentlemen go on 
and on as if the money and credit of this country were bounded 
only by infinity. I warn the House that there is a limit, and 
we are approaching it. 

The bill which is before the Ways and Means Committee pro- 
vides fully for all exceptional cases. It is true that ordinarily 
only 75 per cent of the value of the securities can be loaned by 
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the Government, and the loan must be secured by collaterals; 
but the bill also provides that in exceptional cases where in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury it is necessary, 100 
per cent, the full face value, may be loaned to the concern, The 
fundamental proposition of the bill which ts before the Ways 
and Means Committee is this: That there are certain corpora- 
tions that are perfectly solvent, with ample assets behind all 
of their obligations, but in this period of enormous demands for 
money which exists in war times, they can not now be financed 
in the ordinary way. Such corporations, I grant you, ought to 
be sustained, but only that kind of corporation. If there is some 
kind of corporation, railroad or otherwise—I care not what it 
is—that can only be sustained by the Government because it has 
nothing else to back it, then the Government never ought to put 
its money into it, and for that reason this motion to strike out 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] ought 
to be sustained. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
Mr. SNYDER. I would like to know if in the calculations 


before the Committee on Ways and Means at the present time 
any provision is being made to take care of corporations and 
business institutions outside of those involved in governmental 
activities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes. That is expressly understood 
and provided, and I might say in reference to any question as 
to there being money enough, this bill before the Ways and 
Means Committee provides for the issuance of $4,000,000,000 
in notes that can be discounted by the Federal reserve banks. 
In heaven's name how much money do you want; what kind of 
inflation are we to have if that is not enough? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] contended the other day 
that it could be extended up to $32,000,000,000. I do not know 
whether he is correct or not; I doubt whether he is; but there 
will be money enough. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman says that money is going to be 
provided for activities outside of governmental activities. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; for public utilities and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. SNYDER. But I am speaking of corporations who are 
manufacturing so-called nonessentials. What is going to become 
of them? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
man would draw the line. 

Mr. SNYDER. No one seems to know, and that is what I am 
trying to draw out. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I presume the Government would not 
advance the money to help out a corporation that is manufac- 
turing perfumery. ; 

Mr. SNYDER. Is there not a feeling before that committee 
that nonessentials are not to be taken care of? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; that is the understanding. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the understanding—that they are 
simply to be permitted to shift for themselves and have the 
right to live as they can, with all of the restrictions that are 
being thrown around them? ' 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that is correct; but we are now 
considering the railroad matter. The bill before the Committee 
on Ways and Means will fully take care of the railroads. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just wanted to find out the idea of the gen- 
tleman and what the sentiment before the committee was in 
to nonessentials. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman rise in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I desire to support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any gentleman desire to be heard 
in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. I have just been recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close in five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], and I desire to support it without reference to any action 
that may be taken by the Committee on Ways and Means in 
reference to the industrial stabilizing measure now before that 
committee. We are none of us as yet, I assume, pledged to 
that legislation. Whether it shall be provided or not, in my 


I do not know just where the gentle- 
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opinion, it is both unnecessary and unwise to legislate as now 
proposed. Under section 6 of this bill the President is author- 
ized out of the $500,000,000 revolving fund to furnish the rail- 
ways with all of the sums necessary for extensions, improve- 
ments, betterments, motive power, and rolling stock, so that 
the provision which the House is now considering is intended 
to cover only maturing obligations or securities issued in lieu 
of maturing obligations, though the language of the provision 
is rather broad. It is a rather curious and altogether uncom- 
plimentary commentary on Federal control of railways to sug- 
gest at the very outset of that control that it may not only be 
necessary for us to loan money needed for all purposes of better- 
ment and improvements, and to guarantee a definite return, but 
that in addition to that we must sustain the credit of the roads 
under Government control by buying their obligations with the 
people's money. If those obligations are good and sound, or 
reasonably so, they can be floated. If they, are not, the Gov- 
ernment is under no obligation, and is doing a very unwise 
thing when it proposes to take the people’s money raised by 
taxation and the sale of bonds and use it in the purchase of 
such securities. The effect under the language of the bill would 
be to enable the Director of Railroads to buy these securities, 
whether they are sound and stable or no; and if they were not 
good, if they were not sound, if they did not have sufficient 
values behind them, then the Government would have unloaded 
upon its hands, practically for all time, securities of which it 
could not dispose. It is to be assumed that under Federal con- 
trol and the stablizing influence of the Federal operation the 
roads will be able to finance their maturing obligations. 

They ought to be able to do it and they will be able to do it 
unless there arises a condition in the country so disastrous, not 
only to railway but to all other industrial securities, that it 
would be useless to attempt to interpose the funds of the Fed- 
eral Treasury in an effort to stabilize the industrial conditions 
of the country. We could not do it if we tried. If a condition 


arose under which any such action would seem to be necessary, 


it would be futile. It is proposed to do something which in the 
first piace it is not necessary to do and the doing of which is 
excecilingly dangerous from every standpoint of the public 
interests. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto has been closed under unanimous-consent agree- 


ment. 

Mr. TOWNER. By unanimous-consent agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan to strike out 
certain words. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Green of Iowa) there were 
ayes 12, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I did not take time to change 
the heading. The amendment is, in line 4, after the word “ in- 
terest,” strike out down to and including the word “ purchases,” 
in line 9, and insect 

Mr, SIMS. We have voted on that once. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have incorporated all the amendments. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return later for 
this purpose only. It is a perfecting amendment, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this paragraph may be passed temporarily, 
with permission to return at a later time for the purpose of 
offering a perfecting amendment. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LENROOT. I withdraw my amendment for the time 
being. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the President 5 any of the poues herein 
and heretofore granted him with relation to Federal control through such 


y 
official or employee of the United States shali receive any additional 
compensation for such services except as now permitted by law. 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered ty Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 10, line 25, 
at the end of section 8, after the words permitted by law,” insert 
that the carriers shall retain their officers, agents, corporate existence, 
and management, subject to control of the President, except when other- 
wise particularly ordered by the President.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
only a word. If some of the Members here think about this as I 
did, there will be a question whether all the agents of the various 
carriers did not become, under this bill, employees of the Gov- 
ernment, subject to political or civil-service appointment, hold- 
ing all civil-service rights with all sorts of obligations. It is not 
intended by this bill that that should be so, and this amendment 
provides that the carriers retain their officers, agents, employees, 
management, and corporate existence, subject only to the control 
of the President, except where the President issues a particular 
order, which means as to any particular employee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Stats) there were—ayes 20. 
noes 38. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr, Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifteen gentlemen have arisen; not a 
sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, after line 25, insert a new yarserenh to read as follows: 

No person employed in connection with the operation of railroads or 
systems of transportation under Federal control, except those persons 
referred to in the preceding ph of this section, shall be deemed 
to be an officer or employee under the United States for the purpose of 
title 2 of an act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue to defray war ex- 
penses, and for other pu " approved October 3, 1917, common} 
called the war excess-profits tax, nor shall he be deemed to be a civil 
employee of the United States within the meaning of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide compensation for emplo of the United States suf- 
fering injury while in the performance of their duty, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved September 7, 1916.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. I have given it study. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not care to discuss it. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
` Bgc. 9. That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the 
routing instructions over and the traffic arrangements of such rail- 
roads as may not be taken under Federal control by the President 
unless such arran ents and instructions prejudice the transporta- 
tion of war mate! or of Government supplies; in which case the 
President may change the routing of such materials and s$ 
the war and national interests demand. If the President sho 
it mecessary temporarily to suspend such arrangements and instruc- 
tions as to freight other than war materials and Government su piles, 
he may thereafter, so far as practicable, cause to be diverted suttted 
unrouted freight to suh road as compensate it in revenue for 
such temporary suspension. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer t- following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 4. after the word “control,” insert the words or 
the control of which may be relinguished.” 

Mr. SNOOK. Now, Mr. Chairman, under section 14 of the 
bill the President has power to relinquish the control of certain 
railroads after July 1, 1918, and this amendment is simply to 
give those roads the benefit the same as those which are not 
taken over. It meets the approval of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upen the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I would like to ask the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee a question. Section 9 of this bill as origi- 
nally drafted has been stricken out. I have been informed 
that this was done at the request of the representative of the 
heads of the railway brotherhoods, and that it was upon their 
insistence that no workmen's compensation provision is incor- 
porated in this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I can state it correctly; and that is not 
exactly correct. One gentleman representing the railway train- 
men appeared before the committee and opposed any legisla- 
tion on the subject at all, so as to leave the employers’ liability 
act to apply. But there was no representative of other mem- 


lies as 


bers of the brotherhood that came before the committee and 
made any statement whatever. But I have myself received a 
number of letters and requests and resolutions from local bodies 
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of railway trainmen, perhaps some of all of them, opposing any 
legislation in reference to the workmen's compensation act in 
this bill. But I would not say it was stricken out on account 
of their opposition or approval, but after studying the whole 
matter as best we could we thought it was a good thing to 
strike it out and not undertake to deal with it at all, because 
it is no essential part of the operation of railways while in 
Federal control. 

Mr. SWITZER. Did not Mr. Doak, who appeared before the 
committee, as shown by the hearings, represent the four 
brotherhoods? 

Mr, SIMS. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. SWITZER. What did he represent? 

Mr. SIMS. I have forgotten what it was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Doak stated that, while he only rep- 
resented one brotherhood officially, he was spokesman for all 
four. 

Mr. SIMS. He did not come to represent them. He said he 
was the spokesman. In other words, he was representing what 
they approved, but their official representative did not appear 
before the committee and make any statement. 

Mr. SWITZER. But they did send Mr. Doak? 

Mr. SIMS. I have it here. I may be in error, as I am stat- 
ing it from my recollection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Your committee did net come to any deci- 
sion to strike this out until he made the request? 

Mr. SIMS. We had not acted on any provision in the bill 
at all. He came before us in the hearjngs before we had acted 
on any section. 

Mr. SWITZER. One other question. Was not the bill re- 
drafted after it was referred to your committee, and did not 
the redraft still contain the workmen’s compensation provi- 
sion? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill was drafted three different times, for 
this reason: In order to have all amendments which the com- 
mittee had agreed to in one bill, and not have the Members 
come in here and offer them as separate committee amend- 
ments; and that was done by unanimous consent after the bill 
was reported—that is, the final draft—so as not to have so 
many committee amendments offered that the committee had 
already agreed to. The bill was drafted first before any amend- 
ments were offered at all. Afterwards it was introduced again 
as the committee then agreed to report it, but after that had 
been done the committee still decided to make further amend- 
ments, which were made, and then it was introduced in its 
final form. But what the gentleman says was not the cause 
of this redraft, but it was redrafted with reference to what 
amendments the committee had decided to put in the bill. 
Now, what Mr. Doak said 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I have not had a minute’s 
time during the consideration of this bill, and I ask unanimous 
eonsent for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Doak said: 

In appearing here to-day I do so in behalf of the four railroad 
brotherhoods and especially for the purpose of discussing briefly the 
provision pertaining to workmen's compensation. č 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SWITZER. Just two more questions, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman. This bill was originally drafted by a 
representative of the administration and is known as the admin- 
istration railway bill? 

Mr. SIMS. You mean as it was originally drafted? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. > 

Mr. SIMS. As originally drafted it was drafted with a view 
of carrying out the President’s proclamation. 

Mr. SWITZER. So the redraft I referred to carried the 
workmen's compensation? 

Mr. SIMS. The redraft covered simply amendments that 
were agreed to by the committee after the original bill was 
introduced, 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish to say to the gentleman, and I 
think I do not betray the confidence of the committee, I made 
the motion in the committee to strike out section 9, There were 
two considerations impelling that motion, one that I thought it 
was unconstitutional in that it delegated legislative power to 
the President, and second, to preserve the idea carried in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexroor] 2 few minutes since. 


law. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia, that I believe that this section 9 as originally 
drafted delegated to the President legislative powers and that 
therefore it was clearly unconstitutional. I made some remarks 
upon the floor of this House a few weeks ago, and I further op- 
posed this section 9 as originally drafted, for the reason that I 
believed that the administration of the compensation law would 
be freer from political influences and interferences if it was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the United States courts; that 
is, if the initial complaint was lodged before a referee appointed 
by a United States district judge, and have a right to review, 
and transfer of jurisdiction, with the ultimate right of trial by 
jury ; that in this way the interests of all parties, the employees 
and the railways and the Government and the people, would be 
best conserved. But I regret very much that the spokesman, as 
we will call him, for the railway brotherhoods at this time 
assumed the antagonistic attitude indicated by the chairman of 
the Committee om Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for I be- 
lieve that this is the opportune time to have passed a national 
workmen's compensation law, covering under it the employees 
of the interstate railways of this country, certainly with a 
representative of the administration appearing here and per- 
sonally requesting certain legislation. If, then, the brother- 
hoods would have given the principle involved their support it 
would have been easy to have substituted a workable and ac- 
ceptable compensation provision for the original draft of the 
law, and there would have been a certain, adequate, uniform com- 
pensation on account of disability or death as a result of injury 
in interstate railway service throughout the whole country. 
Now, so far as the spokesman of these railway brotherhoods is 
concerned, he represented the Railway Trainmen. 

Of all the men who need the benefit of a workmen's com- 
pensation law it is the railway trainmen. Some one has misled 
this order and had them go on record against the workmen's 
compensation law. But so far as the locomotive engineers are 
concerned, they are unanimous for a workmen's compensation 
The conductors are passive. I believe the firemen have 
taken no action on it. 


Here is a man who says he represents 130,000 employees out 
of probably 1,400,000 employees of the interstate railways of 
this country. I believe that merely upon the request of that 
spokesman this provision has been eliminated from this bill. 
I know it is futile to offer an amendment. I presume it would 
be ruled out if a point of order were made, and if a point of 
order is not made, with the activities of these railway brother- 
hoods against it, it would fail. I recognize that, but it seems 
to me that the heads of the railway brotherhoods, if they at 
all favor such a proposition, have made a serious mistake, and 
I think now, over and above all other times, it is necessary 
that we should have such legislation. 

I think the representative of the administration was right in 
recommending a compensation system, while I do not agree 
with his proposed method for its initiation and administration. 
There will be transported over these railroads thousands and 
thousands of tons of high explosives, and there will be conges- 
tion of freight, as there has been this winter, and so long as the 
war goes on, and the employees will be subjected to greater 
dangers than heretofore, and with the additional instances of 
danger it will be impossible for the railway employee to prove 
the injury suffered is any fault of the carrier. It will be im- 
possible to prove negligence, and it will continue, as it has been 
in the past, that about one-third of those who are injured and 
about 15 to 20 per cent of the dependents of those who are 
killed by accidents will receive compensation, and those who 
do finally recover against the railroads will probably have to 
pay one-third or one-half of what they receive to their attorneys. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to say to my colleague 
from Ohio that that part of the workmen’s compensation law 
was stricken out of this bill. I do not believe the President 
had any power at all under the wording of that section to take 
in the employees of the railroads of this country in workmen’s 
compensation. 

Mr. SWITZER. Iso stated. I believe that the original draft 
of the section delegated powers that are unconstitutional. I 
do not think it should have been placed under the Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, because I believe that a 
system ought to be originated at this time and adopted that 
would apply to these railroads after we release them and after 
they go back to private control, something that would be work- 
able in peace times as well as in war times. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER, I yield. ; 
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Mr. TOWNER. In the bill H. R. 8172, where I think it was 
perhaps the first amendment, I noticed not only the objection of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracve], but, it seems to 
me, it would be objectionable also upon the ground that by in- 
ference, at least, it would take away from the employees the 
benefits conferred under the employees’ liability act. 

Mr. SWITZER. I think they should be taken away, and we 
should substitute therefor a proper workmen's compensation 


law. 

Mr. TOWNER. That may be; but a workmen's compensation 
act was not a suitable substitute for the workmen’s liability act. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with the rail- 
way brotherhood heads when it comes to the provision as pro- 
posed in this bill. I believe it should have been eliminated. 
But I believe that this is the time and this is the hour., when 
the administration was demanding something in their behalf, 
when they should have joined hands for the principle, and in- 
stead of having a few of their subordinates out in the country 
telegraphing you to oppose this measure, they should have tele- 
graphed to you that they were against the provision in the bill 
but favored a liberal compensation system, and it would easily 
have been put into this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. ` 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an nmendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lexnoot: Page 11, line 11, strike out the 
words nothing in this act shall be construed ” and insert “ the Presi- 
dent, in the exercise of the authority given to him by this act or by the 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, shall not.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the 
tion 9—— 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Has the 
section been read? 5 

Mr. LENROOT. This is section 9. The importance of sec- 
tion 9 is not as great, of course, now, since the amendment of my 
colleague [Mr. Escu] has been adopted, taking in all the short- 
line roads that are competing roads. But nevertheless this 
amendment, which is merely a perfecting amendment, ought to 
be adopted, as it seems to me. 

What is the language that I seek to strike out? “ That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to affect the routing instructions,” 
and so ferth. The intention of course, was to deprive the Presi- 
dent of any power to affect the rotting instructions except in the 
cases mentioned later on in this section. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the necessity for your amendment? 
because the act of 1916 does not touch the question of routing 
instructions and traffic agreements. Why is it necessary to 
go to the extent of more detail and stating what the President 
can not do under these two acts when the language in the bill 
already indicates it? 

Mr: LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad, indeed, to 
find so many Members on that side give the same construction 
to the act of 1916 that I have given to it in the past, namely, 
that the act of 1916 does not give to the President any greater 
powers than the railroad themselves had prior to being taken 
over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the gentleman will not construe my 
question as indicating that I approve of that construction that 
he places upon the act of 1916. My point is that, in view of the 
fact that the act of 1916 does not go into detail as to how the 
President shall control the roads and this is the only act which 
mentions that in detail, it is not necessary to mention any other 
act except this one in this particular section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me say then, was it the gentleman's 
idea, inasmuch as the act of 1916 did not go into detail, but that 
the President had absolutely plenary power to affect routing 
instructions as well as other matters, that it was the intention 
of the committee to leave that power in the President, that he 
could affect routing instructions as he saw fit? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The power that the act of 1916 conferred 
upon the President is limited by whatever provisions are in- 
cluded in this bill. In other words, the act that we are now 
attempting to pass is a limitation upon the powers that may 
have been conferred in the act of 1916; and, granting the sug- 
gestion that the President had plenary power to affect routing 
instructions under the act of 1916 if unamended, this. provision 
and the provisions of this entire bill limit his authority under 
that act, even if construed to be entirely plenary, 


importance of sec- 


Mr. LENROOT. Very well, then. Let me see if I get the 
geutleman’s position. If the President then had the power 
under the act of 1916 to affect routing instructions as he saw 
fit, the gentleman then desires that he continue to have that 
power to affect routing instructions except as limited by this 
bill. Is that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is necessarily true, not only as to 
routing but as to all other powers conferred by the act of 1916. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then it was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to afford the protection to the short-line roads as to 
routing instructions by limiting the power of the President, 
except as it might be limited by other provisions of the act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Our contention is that the language of this 
section as now written does limit the President’s authority in 
accordance with its own terms, and that he can go no further un- 
der the act of 1916 than he is allowed to go under this section in 
the matter of rerouting traffic and instructions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, may I ask the gentleman what the 

committee meant in the very next section of the bill, wherein 
the language is found that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as modifying or restricting the powers heretofore 
conferred upon the President? In one breath the gentleman 
says this bill now does limit the power of the President under 
the act of 1916, and in just a few moments he will declare that 
the power of the President is not limited. 
Mr. BARKLEY, Except as provided in the bill. You have 
got, of course, to put a reasonable construction on the language, 
that, in so far as the bill itself does not restrict the President, 
he shall not be limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman think he needs it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think I need it; but it seems difi- 
cult to convince some gentlemen upon that side upon a very 
plain and simple proposition. 

Mr. SNYDER. May we have the amendment read? 

Mr, CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will yield, without tak- 
ing it out of his time, the amendment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 1, strike out the words nothing in this act shall be 
construed "’ and insert “the President, in the exercise of the authorit 
given to him by this act or by the act entitled ‘An act making appropri- 
ations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, shall not.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. Chairman, my amendment will 
simply say in plain language that the President shall not have 
the power to affect the routing instructions over or traffic ar- 
rangements of such railroads, except as is particularly given in 
this section. That is all my amendment does. And why should 
the President be given any greater power? Why should we 
resort to any implied powers if you are going to give any pro- 
tection to short-line roads by this section? And that is the only 
purpose of it. Why should not the powers of the President be 
directly restricted rather than to say “ Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to affect“ when there is a serious question whether 
there is anything in the act that will. z 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman concluded his remarks? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Wess], in general debate, explained fully about this 
section; but, as always happens in general debate, Members do 
not attend as well as they do when we are reading the para- 
graphs of the bill for amendment, and perhaps some of the 
gentlemen here did not hear the statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess]. But I can say from my own 
knowledge that the bill, before section 9 was put in as here drawn 
on page 11, had provisions covering short-line railroads—weak 
roads, roads in receiverships, and so forth, taken over, where 
it would be an injustice to them to apply the provisions of the 
standard return. But there was no legislation in the bill to 
prevent the taking over of roads from injuring other roads not 
taken over; and the representatives of 115 roads—I think, all 
of those in the South—and some presidents of short-line rail- 
roads came to me with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] and brought this provision, just as it is in this bill, and 
asked that it be included in the bill. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] was also 
consulted about it, and the provision that is in here now was 
prepared by the attorneys and officials representing short-lince 
railroads that might not be taken over or might be relinquished 
after they were taken over. Now, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] knows better what these men want than 
they know themselves, if he knows better than their lawyers 
know what it will take to get it, perhaps he can convinee the 
House; but after the amendment was prepared with so much 
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care by those to be affected by it I do not want to consent to 
any kind of an amendment; and where it is mere verbiage, mere 
trimmings, mere frills,even though the gentleman may have had 
the assistance of the most expert bill drafter in the country, I 
do think that, where those interested and those to be affected 
by the legislation have prepared and accepted it, the House is 
going pretty far to amend it-in any way whatever. Therefore I 
am opposed to any amendment, because this is the finished prod- 
uct of those who knew what they wanted in this bill, and I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized ir 
reply to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman has already had 10 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the gentleman has made some 
statements that I want to reply to. I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Tennessee, instead of replying to the argument I made, has 
told you how this paragraph was drafted. I am not going into 
the merits of the case, because the gentleman did not go into 
the merits or attempt to reply to the argument I made as to the 
necessity of the amendment. But certainly I am surprised at 
the gentleman from Tennessee making a statement that because 
some group of interested men handed into the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce an amendment that was satis- 
factory to them, therefore the House of Representatives, repre- 
senting the general public, should not be at liberty to make such 
amendments as it sees fit. 

The gentleman made another statement—that I had the bene- 
fit of one of the most expert draftsmen of the country in pre- 
paring the amendments that I have offered. That is true. I 
am glad that I had the assistance of that gentleman, and I 
want to say to the eminent chairman of this committee that if 
the committee had had the assistance of the same gentleman we 
would have expedited the passage of this bill and there would 
not have been in the bill the erudities and absurdities that are 
now found in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxroor]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modify- 
ing or restricting the powers heretofore conferred upon the President 
to take possession and assume control of any or all systems of trans- 
porteto: and the President. in addition to the powers conferred by 

act, shall have and is hereby given such other and further powers 
necessary or appropriate to give effect to the powers herein and hereto- 
fore conferred. The provisions of this act shall also apply to any car- 
riers to which Fede control may be hereafter exten 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, after figure 10 in line 14, strike ont the la age down 
to and including the word transportation in line 17, insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 

“The provisions of the act entitled An act making appropriations 
for the su rt of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1917, 
and for other purpcses, approved A „ 1916,” shall remain in 
force and effect, except as modified and restricted by this act.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion to which we 
have just listened, between the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lzxnoor] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
section 10, which I now seek to amend, was referred to. The 
act of August 29, 1916, “An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” contained a section under which the 
President, by his proclamation, has taken over the possession 
and the control of the railroads. Able lawyers have given it 
as their opinion that the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
instance, was shorn of its regulatory power by the act of the 
President in.taking over the transportation companies of the 
country under the provisions of the law which I have mentioned. 
Now, what does section 10, as written in this bill, provide? It 
says— 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modifying or 


restricting the powers: heretofore conferred upon the President to take 
possession and assume control of any or all systems of transportation. 


Now, then, suppose that the House, when we reach the sec- 
tion of the bill dealing with freight rates, decides to give the 
President the power to initiate freight rates, fares, and charges 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
such form and at such time and upon such notice as he shall 
direct, but that in the same connection we should see fit to 
retain the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its power to determine as to the justness and fairness of 
rates. Then we are at once confronted with the provisions of 
section 10 of the bill to which I have already referred, which 
says that nothing we do in this pending bill shall be held to 


modify or limit the authority given the President under the 
Army appropriation act of 1916. It seems to me that the lan- 
guage is an error, in view of what we are seeking to accom- 
plish in the iegislation which we are now considering. 

‘Therefore, I propose an amendment which says that the au- 
thority and power which we conferred upon the President in 
that act of 1916 shall remain in full foree and effect, except 
where it is modified and restricted by the limitations of this 
act; and therefore, if my amendment is adopted, there would 
be no ambiguity in the language of the bill and its meaning 
would be clearly and perfectly understood. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not a principle of law that always 
the last announcement of the legislature on any subject is the 
law; that it repeals by implication any other law inconsistent 
with the provisions of the subsequent act? 

Mr. BLACK. As a general proposition, that is true; but the 
language of section 10 is peculiar and I think unusual, and I 
think it would be better to state in this bill, as my amendment 
does clearly state, that all the powers we conferred on the Presi- 
dent in that act of August 29, 1916, shall remain in full force and 
effect except where restricted and modified by this act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object of it is to reserve all the implied 
powers under the act of 1916, and this act which may be neces- 
sary to carry out the powers given to the President. I think 
this language is as far as it is necessary to go in limiting the 
President and leaving in him the implied necessary powers. 

Mr. BLACK. Would not my amendment make clearer the 
intent of Congress, because it provides that all authority and 
power which the President now exercises in his control of rail- 
ways under laws heretofore made shall remain unimpaired ex- 
cept as herein modified? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; there might be implied power in the 
act of 1916 which ought to remain. 

Mr. BLACK. Under my amendment it would undoubtedly 
still remain. Unless it is changed or modified by some specific 
provision of the act which we are now about to pass. The bill 
as now written says that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as modifying or restricting the powers heretofore con- 
ferred upon the President, by the act of 1916. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In taking possession and assuming control. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the power that was indeed given the 
President in that act, and, as I said in the outset of my remarks, 
the interpretation that some eminent lawyers have placed upon 
the effect of the President taking control of the railroads under 
such act was to sweep away all jurisdiction and power that 
have been granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under laws heretofore passed. I therefore take the position 
that Congress ought to make it clear that what we intend to do 
in this act is to leave to the President all the powers he has 
under the act of 1916, except where they are modified and lim- 
ited’ by this particular act. That certainly is the intention of 
Congress, and it should be made quite clear, so that no con- 
fusion may arise in interpreting the two acts. I therefore hope 
that my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to support the amend- 
ment. . 

Mr. SIMS. I am opposed to the amendment, but if the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is to support it I will wait until I hear 
what he says. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] certainly ought to be 
adopted. Unless the amendment is adopted, we have this situa- 
tion, that this bill says in one section one thing and in the next 
section directly the opposite. The gentleman talks about this 
being the usual language that is found in all bills. I challenge 
the gentleman to point to any law that was ever passed by 
Congress that had any such language in it as this. What is the 
language? 5 

ntained shall be construed as modifying or ro- 
eee 3 conferred upon the President 

And so forth. 

Yet, in the preceding section, they frankly state that by that 
section they do modify and restrict the powers of the President. 
Later on, in section 12, they again state that in that section they 
do modify and restrict the powers of the President. Yet in this 
section they say nothing in the act shall be construed to limit or 
modify or restrict the powers of the President. Mr, Chairman, 
with all due respect to the chairman of the committee and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], a high-school debat- 
ing society would not think of supporting such a contention as 
the gentleman now makes. What possible objection is«there to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas, which is 
merely that the powers of the President under the act of 1916 
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shall not be in the slightest degree affected except as they are 
modified by this act. Is not that what you mean? Is not that 
what you want? Why not say so in the English language? You 
have not said so, but you have said something directly the oppo- 
site. You are trying to get the committee to say something 
that you yourselves say ought not to be true. In other words, 
you are saying that although in a part of this bill we have 
modified and restricted the powers of the President, you insist 
now in putting inte the bill a provision that we have not done 
what we say we have done. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before commencing a reply to this 
I desire to make a statement in regard to what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said a few moments ago upon 
another matter, so that the House may not misunderstand. 
Tle gentleman said that if the chairman of this committee had 


had the advantage of the gentleman’s advice to whom he re- 


ferred there would not have been as many objectionable things 
in the bill as there are. I think, in justice to the House and 
in justice to the gentleman referred te—and I am not going to 
mention the name, but the gentleman from Wisconsin knows 
who is referred to—I should say that as chairman of the com- 
mittee, upon the recommendation of Members of the House as 
to his ability to assist in the proper framing of legislation, I 
invited this gentleman to attend the hearings on this bill all 
the way through, and he did so, and when we began to consider 
the bill in executive session I proposed to the committee that 
he be invited to come in and remain during those sittings, not 
for the purpose of asking what ought to be in the bill in the way 
of legislation or anything of that sort, but to assist the commit- 
tee in using the proper language to clearly express what the com- 
mittee desired to express. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? > 

Mr. SIMS. Wait until I get through with the statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to get the name of 
this gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairnmn, I would like to have order. I 
would like to have the attention of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am listening. 

Mr. SIMS. I submitted that proposition to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Was this in the gentleman’s 
committee? 

Mr. SIMS. In the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and gave the reasons for it fully. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I protest. I ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee if he thinks this is a proper discussion? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want the facts. This is not a 
discussion, it is a statement of the facts, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is it proper to disclose matters that hap- 
pened in that committee in reference to a man who is not con- 
nected with it in any way? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say, in justice to the gentleman who 
has been referred to, and to let Members know that he was not 
rejected on account of any objections to him; but it was stated 
by some members of the committee that it was an unusual 
proceeding with that committee, and the bill might be sub- 
mitted to him for his advice after it was perfected. Some gen- 
tleman of the committee offered a motion to admit him, and I 
said “ No”; it would be embarrassing to him and an injustice to 
him, unless it could be done by the unanimous consent of the 
entire committee. That is the only reason he was not invited 
and why we did not have the benefit of his presence. But I 
want to say that that gentleman did not indicate that he wanted 
to in any way control the legislation or to shape any provision 
of the bill, but only to aid us as we ourselves might want his 
advice as to the framing of the bill, and the implication that 
might be drawn from what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENnOOT] said, that we thought we did not need any help, is 
erroneous. As one member of the committee, I was very glad 
to get assistance from any source, and that is the reason why 
the gentleman whom the gentleman from Wisconsin consulted 
Was not consulted by us as a committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object to any further dis- 
cussion of this representative of somebody here to instruct the 
committee how to draw a bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is this gentleman’s name? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin can give the name 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. There has been objection to further discussion of 
the incident. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman yield 
for a question? I want to ask the name of this gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. I suggest the gentleman ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. v 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment proposed to 
section 10. The committee has not considered this amendment; 
it has not been offered to the committee. It has not been dis- 
cussed; it is not among the amendments which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin proposed, as printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
was speaking about some outsider who was invited to sit in 
with the committee. May I ask the gentleman who that party 
was? 5 

Mr. SIMS. There has been objection to my saying anything 
about what transpired in the committee. The gentleman can 
find out by asking the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
zoor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. He is a very good man. 

Mr. SIMS. My opinion would confirm every word the gentle- 
man has said [laughter] as to his being a very good man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a mutual admiration society. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope we may now have attention to the amend- 
ment itself. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to 
have five minutes more? 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. SIMS. No. j 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has not declined to yield. 


Mr. SIMS. I have on this matter. 
Mr. KNUTSON. I only want information, I will say to the 
gentleman, 


Mr. SIMS. The gentleman will not get it on that point. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was this a star-chamber session? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Texas, striking out a portion of section 10, just 
referred to, and inserting other language has not been consid- 
ered hy the committee. It may have been considered by some 
members of the committee, but I mean it has not been consid- 
ered by the committee as a committee. I never heard of it 
until read. = 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly, - 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is the gentleman's construction of the 
language that he has in his bill? What does the gentleman say 
in definition of the language that is moved to be stricken out? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think it needs any definition. 

Mr. SHERLET. Some of us do. 

ae SIMS. I can not prevent gentlemen from having that 
opinion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I am going to state to the gentleman, if given a 
chance, that this language with reference to the power of the 
President was submitted to the legal authorities that advised 
the President 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, if the gentleman will permit 

Mr. SIMS. It was submitted to some of the ablest lawyers 
I know of in the United States who were available, and it has 
been considered by the committee and accepted in its entirety 
just as it is, and therefore I am pinning my faith to the ability 
of the gentleman who framed this section, who has passed upon 
it in its entirety, and I am not willing, even if I individually 
took the same position that the gentleman from Texas does 
in his amendment, to insist on it over the advice of those 
who have passed upon this question and put my own judgment 
over theirs. I would still let this section remain as it is. The 
Senate passed this section as it is without any amendment 
whatever, and they certainly have some able lawyers in the Sen- 
ate and some of its Members know what the language used 
means, and even though an expert on these matters may have 
given a different opinion I am not willing to overrule what has 
been adopted by the committee and has passed the Senate, and 
which I can see no reason whatever to change. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman’s bill covers 
two propositions. One is the proyision for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, and the 
other is for compensation to the owners of those systems, 
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Mr. SIMS. Yes; and other matters. 

Mr. WINGO. Thai is the point I want to ask the gentleman 
about. 

Mr. SIMS. Compensation is a contract ‘provision. 

Mr. WINGO. Lam talking about the bread substantive propo- 
sition the gentleman's bill deals with, and, as I understand, 
there are two; one is compensating the owners for the use of 
these properties and to provide for the operation of the property 
under Federal control. Has the gentleman provided for any- 
thing else in his bill? 

Mr. SIMS. We provide for a great many things in this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Name seme of them. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean details as to how it is to be done. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the broad substantive legis- 
lation. Does the genileman undertake to provide anything with 
relation to the change of the authority of the President in taking 
over railroad lines? ; 

Mr. SIMS. We aim to give him ali the authority he has so 
far exercised and that contained in this bill and every portion 
of it 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not answer the question. 

Mr. SIMS. And certain enlargements also of authority as 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. What I want to know is if this bill deals with 
anything except two things—one the operation of these trans- 
portation sys ems in the first place, and then as to the com- 
pensation to the owners. Is there any other substantive legis- 
lation? 

Mr. SIMS. There are the financial provisions in the bill in ref- 
erence to the purchase of securities and selling them and every- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. WINGO. That comes under the head of operation, does 
it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Not necessarily at all. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there any provision in the bill that under- 
takes to change the authority of the President in reference to 
the power he has under prior acts? 

Mr, SIMS. No; only to supplement them and add thereto. 

Mr. WINGO. If there is one, point it out to me. I can not 
find it 

Mr. SIMS. I will confess to the gentleman that his inquiry. 
calls for such. details I can not do so right now. 

Mr. WINGO. I am asking the gentleman in a broad way to 
show me ame 

Mr. SIMS. It is intended to be very broad. and, if necessary, 
to execute and carry out the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about this section. I am ask- 
ing about the bill. Show me any other section of the bill that 
will provide anything other than the two things I have named, 
in n substantial. way; that is, operation of these lines and con- 
sequent compensation to the owners. 

Mr. SIMS. In addition to the anthority for taking them 
over? 

Mr. WINGO. Have you any section that will give the Presi- 
dent authority to take them over? I thought you covered that 
by prior legislation. 

Mr. SIMS. They were taken over by prior legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the discussion of this legal proposi- 
tion. It seems to me thnt there is one difficulty springing from 
the too broad interpretation given to the first part of section 10. 
In reading section 10 we find it says: 

al shall be construed as modifying or 
8 3 conferred upon the President to - — 
possession or assume control of any or all systems ef transportation. 

Now, that section has been, discussed as though it read that 
nothing said in this act shall limit the power of the President. 
But the language is used in a very limited sense—it shall not 
limit the power of the President but only in the matter of the 
taking possession and assuming control. And the purpose of 
the bill is to guard that power sacredly, because that is the 
essence of the prior law. I do not think there is anything in 
section 10 that is in conflict with section 9, but both can be read 
and interpreted together. Section 9 relates to an unrelated sub- 
ject; section 10 relates to the taking over and control of the 
ronds that are to be taken over. Seetion 9 relates particularly 
to and affects those roads that are not taken over, and therefore 
it would seem to me, not having the benefit of conference in com- 
mittee or discussion of the bill except here upon the floor, as 
though the amendment which has been proposed is quite un- 
necessury to carry out the purposes and intent of this bill. 

One word further, and that is that if section 11 were changed 
by this committee that would not interfere with the language 
of section 10, for that would relate to the making of rates and 
not to the.“ taking possession and control,” which in my inter- 


pretation means taking physical possession and physical control, 
or, in other words, the operation of the roads. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentiennur yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 3 

Mr. LENRGOT. My interpretation is the same as the inter- 
pretation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I want to 
ask the gentleman whether he does not know that the President, 
under the terms “ possession and control,” assumes the power to 
make rates, to make traffic arrangements, and de everything 
there is in connection with the railroads; and in that construe- 
tion is not this amendment necessary? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; for the reason that I do 
net know that the President does assuine to do these things. I 
am now as a legislator reading the language of the bill thar is 
before the House, and reading that language only, it would seem 


to me the meaning I have stated is the reasonable and natural 


interpretation of the language and the one which any court of 
this land would adopt. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How would you possibly construe this as 
affecting rates when a separate section deals with rates? Does 
not that in and of itself negative the possibility of any such 
interpretation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Certainly, and any court 
reading the entire bill would say that that was true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield for another 
question ? 3 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The power conferred upon the Presi- 
dent to take possession and assume control of systems of trans- 
portation is derived solely from the act which was referred to 
5 ae 5 of the gentleman from Texas IMr. Brack], 

t not 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The act of 1916 says: 

The President in time of war is empowered through the Secretary 
of War to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation or any part thereof. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. So that, as it seems to me, under the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas, it comes right buck 
to that same thing. He referred to that act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, It is not the point as to 
whether his amendment refers to that act or not. The point is, 
Is that amendment necessary to make this piece of legislation 
clear or is the language which the committee has in this bill 
sufficient to carry the thought through? I merely suggest that 
the amendment is not necessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I care not, touching the quarrel as to who should be 
selected to do our work for us, whether it is the distinguished 
adviser of the gentleman from Wisconsin or the adviser of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. Neither am I satisfied with an 
answer that tells me that the advice was wise and given by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. and. therefore should be accepted 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. If that position is to be followed, this 
committee ought to dispense with the reading of the bill and 
pass it as it is. [Applanse.] Of course, nobody seriously con- 
tends anything of that kind. 

I think the ianguage as stated here ought not to be in the 
bill, notwithstanding the statement made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stars] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM]. I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] ought itself to be modified 
by having added to it the word “express.” so that you would 
net be modifying the act under which the President took over 
the railronds, by implication, but only by express provision. 
But you ought not to put in here a statement that is either 
meaningless or untrue. Because this act does modify some of 
his power—— à 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In just a moment. 

Some of his power to take possession and assume control. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Well, dogs it modify his 
power to assume control? That means taking pessession physi- 
cally and assuming control of the road. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. Assuming contro] means something more 
thun what the gentleman undertakes to limit the words to. At 


least, it may mean very much more than that, and it strikes 
me as an unwise proposition to write into an act that you are 
passing that it shall not be construed as modifying this pre- 
vious net. Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Brack], after designating the act under which the Presi- 
dent got the power to take over the railroads, says that such 
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act “shall remain in full foree and effect, except as modified 
and restricted by this act.“ Now, I would modify his amend- 
ment by putting in front of the word “ modified” the word 
“ expressly,” so that it would read, “except as expressly modi- 
fied and restricted by this act”; and I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grauam], who is a good lawyer, whether the 
amendment so modified could by any possibility interfere with 
these powers that the President got under the former act and 
which we desire through this legislation to let him continue to 
have and exercise? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think they 
would interfere, but I say that the Janguage that the committee 
has reported to the House is sufficient to protect those rights. 
Hence the amendment is unnecessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not agree to the gentleman's 
premise, that the assumption of control means literally assum- 
ing control in the sense of tuking possession only. Assumption 
of control means the management of these railroads, and among 
other things the fixing of rates and other matters concerning 
which we are expressly laying down a rule for, and therefore 
A am not willing to take the chance that his construction of the 
language would require. and I ask this House not to take it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my 2mendinent by inserting the word expressly be- 
fore the word “ modified.” so that the amendment will read 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. and indicating how it will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

odified en LA 11. after fi gon 
Pag 14. “strike out £ the language down e word 
2 transportation 8 7. and insert the following in lieu thereof: 
“The provisions on he act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the — of the Army for tbe paar ear ending June 30. 1917. and 
for other purposes,’ 8 Au 1910. U remain in force 
and effect except as expressly ee restricted by this act.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. 8 I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the “ ayes ” appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 87, noes 21. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That carriers while under Federal control shall. in so far 
as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, 
or any other act applicalie to such Federal control, or with any order 
of the President, subject to all laws and liabilities as common 
carriers, Whether arising under State or Federal laws or at common 
Jaw. Suits may be brought by and against such carriers and Tirsa 
ments rendered as now pronar by law; and in any suit again: 
carrier, no 3 — be 2 27 thereto opaa the gronna that the 


carrier is an sag eo 1 of the Federal Government. 
But no process. 3 be levied 8 property uuder 
such Federal control. 

Until and except so far as the President pe from time to time 
otherwise order, the rates, fares, rges. cation. regulations, 
and practices of carriers under Federal — — Shall during the 
of Federal Pop ng continue to be and to be determined as hit 
But when in the judgment of the 8 it is necessary in the 

ublic interest he amay te rates. fares, charges, classifications, 


ations, or practices. or chan; therein by filing the same with he 
Interstate Commerce Commission in such form and at such time and 
upon such notice as he shall direct. All rates, fares, char; classifi- 


ges, 
cations, regulations, mee practices, or changes therein so ordered, shall 
be fair, reasonable, and just; and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall upon complaint make investigation and grant full hearings con- 
cerning the fairness, justice, and reasonableness of any rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, or practices. or changes therein so 
ordered by the President; and shall make report of its. findings and 
recommendations concerning the same (which findings and recam- 
mendations shall prima facie be taken as correct) to the President for 
such action as the President may deem required in the public interest. 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, im T 
5 affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to 
on. 


Mr. Jounson of Washington, Mr. Jouxson of Kentucky, Mr. 
Sweer, Mr. Cooper of Ohio, and Mr. Dempsey rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer], 
n member of the committee, offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Strike out = on pages 12 and 
13, commencing with the word “ Until,” in line 12, on pase 2, and 
ending with the word “interest,” in line 8, page 13, and insert ye tieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the jurisdiction aud pees. over the rates. fares, charges, and 
classifications of common carriers which prior to Federal control were 
lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission by the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887. and the amendments thereto, 
shall continne in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and said com- 
mission shall retain full jurisdiction over the rates, fares, charges, 


and classifications of the said carriers and all governmental egencies 
referred to or created by this act; but during the period of said Federal 


control said commission ir- determinin; 
this act shall consider ail the facts and circumstances arisi 


question arising under 


g any 
under 
inated 


the war emergen out of the ee, coord ‘ederai 
— ocea! 


5 ape Be construed as interfering 
— — the control by the President or any 


ncy created by him of the 
ration as distinguished 4 the rates, 1 —.— „charges. and * 
ons of said carriers subject to Federal 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can not a 
a unanimous-consent agreement. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] if we can not make an 
agreement as to the amount of time for debate on this amend- 
ment and any amendment that may be offered thereto or to this 
portion of the bill, the gentleman from Wisconsin to control 
the time agreed to on that side and myself to control the time 
on this side? 

Mr. ESCH. I will consult gentlemen on this side and inform 
the gentleman. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman [Mr. SWEET] 
who just offered the amendment if he does not think an amend- 
ment just preceding his had better come first? I desire to 
offer one in line 9, just after the words “ Federal Government.” 
It in no wise treats of the same feature as his. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us dispose of one at a time. 

Mr. SWEET. The general opinion seems to be that we will 
take up this rate question first. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then it is understood this will 
not cut me ont from offering that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky will have 
the opportunity to present his amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. I think we would require at least an hour on 
this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent 
that all debate on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Sweet] and other amendments to this section 
shall close in one hour, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch] to control half the time and I to control the other half. 

Mr. ESCH. I said we would want an hour on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
amendment and other amendments to this section close in two 
hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and the other hour to be controlled by myself. 

The N. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the debate on the pending amendment and 
other amendments to the section close in two hours, one half 
of the time te be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the other half to be controlled by himself. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I weuld like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if it is understood that we are to pass this bill to-day? 

Mr. SLMS. There is no agreement to do it; but we want to 
do all we can toward it, and I hope that we may complete the 
consideration of the bill in Committee of the Whole, and such 
will be my purpose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I think we should do it to- 
day. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire if otber amendments to this paragraph after 
this one will be permitted. 

Mr. SIMS. This request goes anly to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin and amendments offered to 
his amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Reserving the right to object, which I 
hardly exer do, I should like to inguire how the time on this 
side is to be divided: Sometimes some of us disagree with the 
position of the committee on some matters, and we are not given 
time. I hardly ever ask for time, but I may want five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Those who are in favor of the Sweet amendment 
will get time from the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]; 
those opposed to it will get time from myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would cut off everybody over here who 
wants to speak in faror of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
says he has requests for an hour on that side. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sins] says he is not going to yield to any- 
body who is supporting the amendment. That sill cut off every- 
body on this side who wants to support the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. When the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr] 
Pe u this side” I thougtit he meant the afirmative of the 


amendment. 
I do not suppose anybody over here would 


and Ke e 


Mr. RAYBURN. 
go to the gentleman from Wisconsin for time. 
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Mr. ESCH. I said “on this side.“ If there are others on 
that side who want to speak in favor of the amendment 

Mr. RAYBURN. A member of the committee wants 10 min- 
utes in favor of it. - 

Mr, ESCH. In that case we will have to extend the time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Smrs] can take care of this side of the House in his one-hour 
proposition, that is different; but gentlemen on this side who 
support the amendment do not want to be cut out entirely. 

Mr. SIMS. The rule about dividing time is always that those 
in favor of an amendment are considered together, and those 
against the amendment are considered together, without regard 
to which side of the House they may be on. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that in a matter of this im- 
portance that ought to be the line of demarkation, and then there 
can be no claim of unfairness in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SIMS. That is, that half the time shall be controlled by 
those who favor the amendment, and half by those who oppose 
the amendment. That is the only way I know. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems that on an important matter like this 
that ought to be the method of dividing the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. ESCH. May I make a counter proposition, that we may 
have an hour and a half on a side, to be divided as heretofore, 
the gentleman from Tennessee controlling one-half the time and 
myself one-half the time? 

Mr. SIMS. That does not settle the question as to dividing 
the time between those in favor of the amendment and those 
opposed to it. 

Mr. ESCH. I will try to take care of those who favor the 
amendment, either on that side or this, 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair put the proposition. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] asks unanimous consent 
that the debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto shall be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stas] and one-half by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. We ought to have an agreement about this matter. 

Mr. DOWELL, I suggest that we go ahead with the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa IMr. Sweer] 
is recognized for five minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, this is the same amendment 
that I presented to the committee. It is the same amendment 
that I referred to in my remarks in general debate. This 
amendment gives to the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over rates, fares, charges, and classifications of carriers. 
The amendment also provides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may take into consideration the facts and circum- 
stances in connection with our present war conditions in arriv- 
ing at what may be a reasonable and just rate. This amend- 
ment does not in any way interfere with the President in the 
control, possession, and operation of the railways. This amend- 
ment preserves to the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
influence and its power. It is a commission that has excelled 
all other commissions, and in some respects compares favorably 
with the Supreme Court of the United States. ‘This amendment 
preserves the integrity of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has been the product of 30 years of incessant legislative. 
and railway warfare. This amendment gives to the shipper, to 
the farmer, and to those who may be interested in rate making 
and in transportation facilities a place to go where their rights 
may be determined by experienced men who have been appointed 
to that position because of their education and their training 
and because they have studied questions of this character. 

This amendment recognizes the line of demarkation between 
war legislation and peace legislation. This amendment means 
that the railway rates of this country will not be in a jumbled 
and irregular condition after the war. 

This amendment means that all the railroads, whether under 
Private or Government control, will haye the same organiza- 
tion—the same commission—pa&ssing upon the question of their 
rates and charges. It does away with the double-barreled affair 
referred to by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

This amendment means that the men before whom the hearing 
is had, before whom the arguments are made, will render the 
final decision and make the final recommendations. 

. This amendment retains the force, power, and stability of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and takes it out of the anoma- 
lous position of being simply an advisory board—that it will not 
be simply a debating society, as was well said by the gentleman 
from Ohio the other day, This amendment does not interfere 


in any way with raising the rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission can raise rates or lower rates during the period of 
Federal control; but it means that all rates will be raised or 
lowered in an orderly, reasonable, just, and considerate manner, 

This amendment does not deprive the President of the right 
and power to initiate rates, because the President when he 
took over the carriers took the place of the railways as to 
control, operation, management, and possession. The railways 
had the right to initiate rates, and he will have the right to 
initiate rates. If, without any legislation on this subject, the 
President has the right to initiate and make rates, he still has 
the right to initiate rates, for this amendment does not deprive 
him of that right. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I prefer not to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SWEET. The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have the same jurisdiction over rates, fares, and charges, and 
classification of carriers that it had before Government control. 
of railways. I want to impress it upon the House that this 
amendment retains to the Interstate Commerce Commission all 
the rights and powers that it had before Government control, 
but it does not interfere with the President initiating rates. 
The President can initiate a rate, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission goes through the same formalities with reference 
to the proposed rate that it did when the railroads initiated 
the rates. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman can get more time. I want to 
make a motion. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMS. I desire to make a motion to limit debate. Then, 
us soon as that is done, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET] 
can proceed. - 

Mr. SWEET. I do not yield. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought the gentleman’s time had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired, and the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Tennessee to make his motion. 

Mr. SIMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it in order to move to close debate and nat 
the same time to provide that the time shall be equally divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought that way myself. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa and amendments thereto close in two hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in two hours. 

Mr, MADDEN. I wish to offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to offer an amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought, Mr. Chairman, I was recognized 
by the Chair to offer an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to amend the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee by making it four and one-half hours. 

Mr. SHERLEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Ar. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Was the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to limit debate upon the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa and all amendments to that amendment, 
or was it a motion to limit debate on that amendment and all 
other amendments to the paragraph? 

Mr. SIMS. It was only to the amendment and amendments 
to the amendment, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you are to limit debate on the broad 
subject, why not limit it to all amendments to the paragraph? 

Mr. SIMS. I thought it might be hard to get that. I will 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that debate on this amendment and all ameadments thereto 
shall be limited to 4 hours and 80 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute, that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments relative to the 
rate-making power shall be limited to four and a half hours, 
My object is to get that one subject disposed of. 

Mr. SIMS. That is too much time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee can fix the time any way 
it wants to, but let us do something. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky to make 


it three hours, for his motion puts us into to-morrow. 
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Mr. MADDEN. It will go into to-morrow anyway. 

Mr. SIMS. I will accept the amendment if you make it three 
hours. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the committee indulge me a moment? 
The purpose of my amendment was not to fix the time, but the 
form of the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee was such 
as after you got through with the debate a Member could offer 
an original proposition dealing with the rate-making power, and 
there would be nv limitation of debate on that. I want to limit 
the time and fix debate on the rate-making side of it. 

Mr. SIMS. The only reuson 1 did not do that was that I 
was afraid we could not carry it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if I may be indulged a mo- 
ment. I would be glad to limit debate to three hours if it can 
be understeod that at the end of the debate we will not proceed 
any further with the legislation to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Tennessee to accept as a part of his original motion the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky 

Mr. SIMS. To fix the time at three hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understand the gentleman from 
Tennessee to accept that part of the suggestion ef the gentle- 
man from Kentucky which referred to the language. the ques- 
tion of time then being the only issue left before the committee. 

Mr. SIMS If the gentleman from Kentucky will state his 
suggestion over, so that there will be no mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee stunds this way: That all debate upon the amendments 
proposed by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Sweet] and all 
amendments benring on the rate-making question shall be closed 
in two hours. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] moves 
to amend that by providing that it shall close in four anc one- 
half hours. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Further along I desire to offer 
an amendment to page 12, line 9, relative to the jurisdiction of 
the courts. I wish it to be clearly understoed that this motion 
will not interfere with my offering an amendment upon that 
subject. 

Mr. SIMS. It will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee applies only to the rate-making question, 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. If the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois is voted down, would it not 
be in order to offer an amendment making it thoee hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will state that I am perfectly 
willing to make it three hours instead of two. I now modify 
my amendment so as to make it three hours to apply to all the 
rate-making amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee and withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his amendment without objection. and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee moves that all debate upon the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer] and upon all amend- 
ments relating to the rate-making question shall be closed in 
three hours. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought the Chair was about 
to put a request for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it is a motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
one half of the three hours in favor of the rate-inaking amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, or any other rate- making 
amendments, be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Escu | and the other half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time which has been agreed upon shall 
be controlled one half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu |, te be yielded by him as he may see fit to those who are 
in favor of any rate-making provision other than that contained 
in the bill, and the other half by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional minutes 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet]. 
Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention briefly 
to the paragraph to be stricken out by this amendment. 


In the 


first place it refers to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
having jurisdiction over rates, fares, charges. nud classifications 
of carriers under Federal control. It next refers to the Presi- 
dent having authority to initiate rates, fares, charges, and 
classifications of carriers, and filing the same with the inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is then stated that all rates, 
fares, and charges shall be reasonable and just. 

If complaint is made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it can have full hearings concerning the fairness, justice, and 
reasonableness of the rates er charges therein ordered by the 
President. The Interstate Commerce Commission can then re- 
port its findings and recommendations to the President for such 
action as the President may deem required in the public inter- 
est. The President can then say to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “ Your findings are nut reasonable or just. your 
recommendations are not feasible, and I will adhere to my for- 
mer decision.” Or he can accept the recommendations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission. as you will observe. 
simply becomes an advisory board. This paragraph in the bill 
could just as well be condensed into a few lines so as to read as 
follows: “ The President of the United States is authorized and 
empowered to make all rates, fares, and charges «during the 
period of Federal control.” That language, in my judgment, 
would express the full meaning of this paragraph in the bill. 

Sometimes when I read over the language it seems to me that 
it is a condemnation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
That it says to the commission you are a body of men appointed 
for a certain work, appointed because you have extraordinary 
qualifications and experience in passing upon railway rates, 
fares, and charges. But when it comes to passing upon rates 
during this crisis in our country’s history you have not the 
ability. the learning, nor the patriotism to render rensonable and 
just decisions and make impartial recommendations. 

It seems to me that it says to the members of this great com- 
mission you are incompetent to perform the duties for which 
you were appointed. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one-half 
minute. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that section 11 of 
the bill will remain as reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee. Considering this section purely from an economic point 
of view, I believe that initial fixing of rates under the power 
of the President is essential to the success of the plan of rail- 
road control covered by the bill. 

And, of course, every patriotic man, especially every man who 
is opposed to Government ownership, desires to have the plan 
succeed. 

It seems clear that the fundamental reason why the railrouds, 
during the period of the control of their rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, did not succeed, and in fact were gradu- 
ally drifting more and more toward a general state of bank- 
ruptcy, was that, on the one hand, they were subject to con- 
stantly increasing cost of labor and material and constantly in- 
creasing hampering regulations, while, on the other hand, they 
had no power to recoup themselves by increased rates. 

Every manufacturing business and every other business, in 
fixing its rates for the sale of its product, necessarily first con- 
siders the cost of the product and then adds a percentage for 
profit. If the ordinary business concern can not sell its product 
at a price greater than its cost, then it has two courses open to 
it, namely, either to sell for a time at a loss or to stop business. 
But a railroad can under no circumstances stop business. 

Now, the only thing the railroad has to sell is transportation; 
and if, on the one hand, the cost of transportation is fixed 
by a power outside the railroads, as has been the case, and if, 
on the other hand, the price at which it sells its transportation 
is fixed by another and different power, as has been the case, it 
is quite obvious that the ewners and managers of the railroads 
have no power to conduct their business on the only possible 
basis on which any successful business can be run, 

In pursuance of this principle it appears te me that it Is 
essential to the success of this plan that the President should 
be given contrel of the rates. After this bill becomes a law he 
is the man who will have to do with fixing the price of labor, 
and, to n large extent, the price of material, which fix the cost 
of the product of transportation, and if he is going to make a 
success of the plan he must be the man who. after he ascer- 
tains the cost of its product: can fix the price. It needs no argu» 
ment to show. that for every reason, both public and private, 
he will not fix the price of transportation any higher than he 
is actually obliged to do by its cost. 
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It is essential to the success of this plan and to prevent Gov- 
ernment ownership that the railroads should succeed and should 
make a profit during the time when they are run by the Presi- 
dent, because otherwise, when the war ceases, if the roads have 
not been making a profit, and when the time comes to return 
them, it is quite evident that the price of railroad securities will 
fall to such an extent as to create a national financial disaster, 
and, to avoid that, the only recourse would be Government own- 
ership. 

In short, the man who will be responsible for the success of 
this plan is the President, and it always has been and always 
will be a sound business principle that you can not divorce re- 
sponsibility and power if you want to hold any man responsible 
for success, and so I hope the bill, in this particular, will be 
allowed to stand as it is reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee. [Applause.] Š 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. VorcrT]. z 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET]. 
I see no good reason for robbing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the power that the commission now has to fix the 
rates. This bill proposes to put that power into the hands of 
the President. The President himself has no experience in fix- 
ing rates, and if that power is left to him, he will have to dele- 
gate the power to some other person or to some commission or 
board, and very naturally the President would call on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That is the only body that has 
expert experience on this subject. If you take away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix the rates you 
will reduce that body practically to a set of office boys, and I 
am not in favor of taking away a power that the commission 
has so well exercised in the past. I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the. gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, considering this proposition, I 
desire to read the following telegram from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, signed by Lucius Teter, president : 

CHICAGO, ILL., February 25, 1918. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. Mason, 
Representative, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to legislation now pending in respect to Federal control of 
railway transportation, we respectfully suggest if the President or his 
representative be given authority to initlate rates, rules, regulations, 
etc., that the same should be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as now provided by the commerce act, and. that public notice be 
given thereof; that upon complaint the commission may enter into a 
hearing, to be speedily determined, and make recommendations to the 
President. The President may, however, be authorized to disregard the 
conclusions of the commission, and by Executive order put such said 
rates, fares, or charges into effect if in his judgment such action is neces- 
sary during the period of the war. 

THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By Lucius Turn, President. 

The activities of the service rendered by this great association 
are the reasons why I have placed this in the Reconp, that we 
may have the benefit of their advice in this matter. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr, Chairman, this bill defining the terms of the 
control and operation of the railroads of the United States by 
the National Government, the agreement to be made with their 
owners for compensation, and so forth, during the period of the 
war, is one of the most important measures that has ever come 
before the Congress. It confers very great powers upon the 
President, as have the food control and other war measures al- 
ready on the statute books, but it seems to me that the great 
powers are necessary, and I am opposed to the amendment 
which would strike from the bill the President’s power of initiat- 
ing and of determining rates. Much has been said on both sides 
of this question, and I am sorry to differ in this matter from 
the majority of the minority members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, who have done such good work in 
preparing the bill, but it is not a party question in any sense. 
The argument that the power of making rates should be lodged 
with the same authority that has control of the expenses of 
operation seems to me stronger than any argument made in 
favor of leaving the rate making wholly with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It may be necessary for the most effi- 
cient conduct of the war to promulgate rates with regard to some 
particular commodities or some particular territory promptly, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is constitutionally and 
traditionally incapable of acting quickly. It always wants to 
investigate and investigate for what seems an interminable 
period before acting, and in time of war it is often necessary to 
act first and investigate afterwards. I am not afraid to trust 
the President with this great power, because railroad rates are 


governed in the main by economic principles which can not be 
very much departed from without disaster, and because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission remains, according to the 
terms of the bill, as a check upon the President’s power, charged 
with the making of investigations and reports upon any com- 
plaints. 

I freely admit that my opposition to this amendment is to 
some extent due to a feeling and conviction that has been form- 
ing for some time that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
fallen into a rut in the matter of regulating railroad rates from 
which it seems impossible that it can free itself even at the im- 
perative call of war. Railroad rates are an exceedingly technical 
matter, but it seems clear to me that the commission has disre- 
garded certain economic principles and has failed to deal with 
the matter along broad lines; has failed to allow rates to respond 
to-great economic changes such as general increases or decreases 
of prices, and therefore by holding them practically rigid through 
a period of increased prices, prices due in some measure to 
inflation, has decreased the purchasing power of the railroads 
beyond reason, and has prevented them from preparing for the 
emergency which is upon us. Perhaps I can not do better than 
to read a letter which I wrote during the very serious crisis of 
a few weeks ago in the matter of supplying coal to the people. 
It is an extreme statement, and I admit not wholly just, and 
after writing it to relieve my feelings I laid it aside and did not 
mail it, but in the main I think the criticism merited 2 
To the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Why can't a little common sense be used in dealing with 
the railroads, now that they have been placed above the hampering 
restrictions of antiquated State and National laws by Government oper- 
ation? Why can they not be dealt with in accordance with universally 
recognized economic principles? With the demand for transportation 
taxing every eastern line to the breaking point, why are not rates 
raised? Why were they not raised before the condition became acute, 
for the purpose of checking the demand for the transportation for non- 
essentials? 

The treatment of the rate question as a whole for several years, 
from the standpoint of the student of economics, can only be described 
as idiotic. You have considered everything in determining the general 
leyel of rates but the matters which alone should haye governed. Yoa 
have lowered rates when demand for transportation was greatest and 
when all prices were high, and you have increased rates when prices 
were falling and when demand for transportation was declining. In 
general treatment of the question you have left undone the things that 
you ought to have done, and have done the things that you ought not 
to have done, and there is no business common sense in you. You have 
devoted yourselves to the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, like the 
Pharisees of old, to the neglect of the weightier matters of the law. 

At the present time in the passenger service efforts are being made 
to prevent people from traveling by every mean device imaginable and 
without using the one common-sense plan of raising the rates. ‘Trains 
are taken off so that those remaining will be overcrowded and made 
as uncomfortable as possible. Every convenience and comfort has been 
removed, but still the rates remain so low that crowds of excursionists 
continue to come to Washington purely for pleasure, congesting beyond 
safety the already overtaxed hotel and living accommodations of the 


city. j 

The present puent of the railroads, including the coal famine, with its 
serious hardsh tps, sickness, and deaths, are chargeable in some measure 
to you, and to-day it is a debatable question whether the Nation would 
not be better off and better fitted to cope with the tremendous problems 
that confront us if the Interstate Commerce Commission had never been 
given any power over rates beyond the abolition of unfair discrimina- 
tion between persons or places. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman did not intentionally omit 
charging the epidemic of measles now prevailing to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. PLATT, Oh, there were n few things I thought I could 
not fairly charge them with. I admit that the letter is not 
wholly just. It is an extreme statement. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no power to commit anyone for con- 
tempt. 

Mr. PLATT. I am sorry for that. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, is not the crux of the gentle- 
man’s contention, favoring the Presidents’ initiation of rates in 
preference to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which I 
agree with him, the fact that the President will arrange the 
rates and will expedite the adjustment of the rates without 
unnecessary delay, and also give a wider latitude and greater 
field from which to ascertain what are correct rates? <As I 


understand it, whatever rates are initiated they are subject to 
review by the courts and are not absolutely fixed until a court 
has rendered a decision. 

Mr. PLATT. That is about it. 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 
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Mr. GORDON. There is a provision in the bill which limits 
the President to fixing a rate that is just and reasonable, just as 
it limits the Interstate Commerce Commission. Would the gen- 
tleman strike that out? 


Mr. PLATT. I would not, but I think the President could 
still judge as to whether the rates are just or reasonable; and 
if he wants to fix a rate for the purpose of shutting off certain 
traffic, he can do it, in my opinion. 

Mr. GORDON. Then the gentleman's point is that the Presi- 
dent will fix rates without evidence, while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will follow the law and fix them from the 
evidence, That is the gentleman’s complaint? 

Mr. PLATT. If the President has the common sense I 
think he has, that is exactly what he will do. 

Mr. GORDON. Disregard the evidence? 

Mr. PLATT. Fix the rates on broad general evidence, and 
let the Interstate Commerce Commission do the technical in- 
vestigating afterwards. 

Mr. GORDON. They have no power except to investigate. 

Mr. PLATT. That is all they need. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could not do that as well as 
the President. 

Mr. PLATT. Because it would take them a year to do it, 
and it may be necessary to get the rates fixed right away. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is constitutionally unable to 
act promptly. } 

Mr. DENISON. Why does the gentleman assume that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not recognize conditions? 

Mr. PLATT. Because they have had conditions thrust upon 
them time and time again und have not recognized them. 

As I have said, this letter expresses an extreme view and 
is not wholly fair to the commission. Nobody can read the 
reports of the commission without realizing that it does a great 
deal of very good work. Railroad rates present an exceedingly 
complicated fabric, which there are reasons for disturbing as 
little as possible, as one change generally involves a lot of others, 
but the very fact that the commission does much good work in in- 
vestigating and determining the fairness or unfairness of rates 
In individual cases, or in certain territory, makes it apparently 
unable to handle with promptness enough to do any good ques- 
tions of broader aspect. It did great harm in allowing the pur- 
chasing power of the railroads to decline to the point where many 
of them were not able to finance needed additions to equipment 
or needed betterments. It was in some measure due fo this fact 
that the railroads had to be taken over by the Government, 
though undoubtedly the main reason was the absolute necessity 
of obtaining freedom from the restrictions of the antitrust laws 
of State and Nation, so that freight and earnings could be 
pooled. These laws had to be broken, and the President was 
the only person who could be given power to break them. He 
is operating the roads, through the Director of Railroads, and 
I see no reason for withholding from him the power of deter- 
mining their income by fixing rates. I feel sure that he will so 
handle the matter that there will be no deficits and no resort 
to general taxation of the people for the support of the rail- 
ronds. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SIMS. How much does the gentleman yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, probably all that 
will remain of 30 years of legislation on interstate commerce at 
the close of this war will be the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I do not believe, therefore, this is a good time to take 
from that commission any of the powers or responsibilities that 
have been from year to year and from one growth of legislation 
to another reposed in that great commission. Every rate they 
agree to must square with the law and must-be just and reason- 
able. You can not arrive at a just and reasonable rate with a 
hop, skip, and jump. Even the President of the United States 
or the Director General of Railways can not do that. No man, 
no bureau, commission, or other creation of the law is so well 
qualified to fix railway rates as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Its members were appointed for their fitness and for 
their ability with respect to this particular work. ‘There never 
was a time when just and reasonable rates were more essential 
than now while we are undergoing this transition with the 
facilities of interstate commerce, and to impose the responsibil- 
ity upon the President of making rates is to impose upon him a 
thing that he can not do and do according to the law—make 
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them just and reasonable. His rates would be a guess. Every 
man who has argued for the making of rates by the President 
says they must be made quickly, that they must be done inme- 
diately. The power to initiate rates rests with the President 
under his power of control of the railroads. The railroads now 
have the power to initiate rates and file schedules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commiss a, and the President has that 
power. It is said, Why not permit the President to make the 
rate? You permit the body that he creates to make it. But 
he does not create the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
is the creation of Congress. But if it is argued that the Presi- 
dent would expect the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
agree to the rates that he suggested, the reverse of that proposi- 
tion will well be true. If the President files according to law, 
as he has a right to now, or the Director of Railways, rates 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, if they are just and 
reasonable, the rates will be made the rates for the railroad 
and upon the commodity. 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I can not yield. Mr. Chair- 
man, I dislike the tendency of these times to dump everything 
on the President. We are passing too much responsibility to 
and imposing too many duties upon the President of the United 
States. Congress can not and ought not to abdicate. We have 
some responsibilities left, and we ought not to delegate to a 
single individual in an hour that which has taken us 30 years to 
delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission—the rate- 
making power. 

There is no greater power reposed in any body except the Su- 
preme Court of the United States than in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that of finally settling upon a just and rea- 
sonable rate upon the railways and upon the common carriers 
of the country. The shippers of the country, I take it, without 
very much dissention would rather have the rates fixed, high or 
low, by the Interstate Commerce Commission than any one in- 
dividual. The country has confidence in the President and in 
the Director General of Railways, but no one will go so far as 
to say that the Interstate Commerce Commission can not better 
arrive at a just and reasonable rate than either the President 
of the United States or the Director General of Railways. The 
President is much absorbed with other and with great matters. 
The Director General of Railways is not only clothed with 
duties and responsibilities with respect to railways but he is 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and has many duties and re- 
sponsibilities aside from that, and to add to these duties, multi- 
tudinous as they are, the additional duty of finding a just and 
reasonable rate upon the traffic that is carried in the interstate 
ecommerce of the country, would be imposing too great a respon- 
sibility and power upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I will attempt to pass by and not for a second time 
deal with questions that have been already discussed when the 
bill was under general debate. It was well said by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the President stepped into the foot- 
steps of the carrier and that on that account he has the right 
to initiate rates, and we come then to the single question, 
whether rates made by him shall be absolute or shall be sub- 
ject to be set aside by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That is the question that is presented here. It was presented 
in the Senate and it is presented again here in the bill which 
we are now considering. We have lost sight, so far as the dis- 
cussion has gone, of one thing which, it seems to me, is vitally 
important and controlling, and that is this bill provides that a 
rate shall be fair, just, and reasonable.” Now, if we have the 
right to make such legislation as that, if we have the right to 
pass such an enactment, when passed it means exactly what the 
words purport. It means that the rates must be fair, must be 
just, must be reasonable, and must not be discriminatory be- 
tween different shippers. Now, that being so, the general im- 
pression here from this debate has been that when you allow 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to act simply in an ad- 
visory capacity you have taken away the right of review. 

That is not true at all. You have shifted the right of review, 
but that right remains and can not be taken away. The courts 
still have the right to insist that the rate shall be just, shall 
be fair, shall be reasonable, and shall not be discriminatory, 
And the only difference is this, that, instead of waiting in 
these war times, instead of waiting when you are changing your 
whole system of transportation, instead of waiting when you 
are unifying and consolidating the various lines of transporta- 
tion and making them a unified whole, instead of operating them 
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as you have heretofore, as separate and competing systems, at a 
time when you are making that momentous and vast change, 
you shall not wait to investigate in each case, to take testimony, 
to hesitate and defer as to what a rate shall be, ‘but you put the 
rate into effect at once, and then the shipper has the right to 
appeal to the courts, and, if the rate is not fair, if it is not just, 
if it is not reasonable, it has the right to set it aside; if the 
rate is discriminatory, it has the right to set it aside. 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. : 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘The argument the gentleman is pursuing is 
clearly logical, from the fact that the bill proposed does not con- 
tain the words to fix rates. He has no need to initiate rates. 
ee he can not absolutely fix them. They are subject to 

ew. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And if we were providing that the President 
could make a rate which shall be fixed and unalterable we would 
use the word “ make,” but we would not use the word “ initiate.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a question 
there? Á 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If he can not fix them, but merely initiate 
them, and under this bill the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an not flix them, then who can? That is a question I would 
like to have settled. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He has the right to make rates subject to 
review by the court. He would have had the right previous to 
the enactment of this law to make rates subject to review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then the gentleman contends 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Wait ane moment. You simply shift it. 
In one cense it is the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in 
this case it is the court. And you shift it in another sense. 
To adapt yourself to the exigencies of the time, to enable you 
to make ‘new rates in a wholesale way. as will be necessary. 
owing to the fact, as I say, that you ‘have now consolidated and 
united all the systems and made them n unified whole, instead 


of competing units—in order to adapt yourself to these new. 


conditions it is necessary that rates should be made quickly, 
rates should be made at once, rates should be made to meet 
these new conditions. And, then, you have a right. What 
right is it? It is the right to review those rates. It is a ‘sacred 
right, and it is protected by this act. It is the right the shipper 
has to appeal to any court. Is not that infinitely better than 
a review by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Let me refer for one moment to what is said by Senator 
Cusrmixs and by Senator PorxpextTer. Perhaps there is no man 
more eminent in the country than Senator Cums upon this 
question. He says this right of review which is asked here by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would be futile. Here is 
what he says about it: 

Anyone who is familiar with the subject must know that if the 
President is given autherity to establish rates and put them into im- 
mediate effect, subject only to review by the Commission upon com- 
plaint, the review is ef little practical value. 

And I turn to Senator Pornpexter, who goes still further. 
He says? 

It is a little too much to expect of human nature that officials who 
setting aside the President's orders in the matter of rates.. e 
To provide that a commission — mang by the President mor set 
aside the rates made by ‘the Pre: mt is wholly Mlogical and will be 
unworkable in practical application. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentlemen will wait just one moment, 
until I finish this, then I will yield. 

Now, gentlemen, which would yeu rather have, the right to 
appeal to a commission, as Senator Cunts and as Senator 
POINDEXTER both point out, composed of the appointees of the 
President, or would you rather have the right to appeal to the 
courts wherever you wish throughout this broad land of ours; 
to appeal to men who may have been appointed 20 years ago, 
men who have the independence of the judiciary, not men who 
are simply holding places as commissioners? 

Mr. GORDON. Who appointed the court? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Who appointed it? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Perhaps Mr Taft, perhaps Mr. Roosevelt, 
and perhaps back of that, Mr. McKinley. ‘They hold positions 
for life. They do not hold them for a short tenure or at the 
whim of any President. They hold them during good be- 
havior, and they will be on their good behavior here just as 
much as they will be at any other time. 


Gentlemen, the right which you seek by this amendment is a 
right which has no value. You are getting more in the bill 


than is proposed. You are getting a greater right and a more 
valuable one. And, more than that, we are putting these rail- 
roads into the hands of the President. 

Now, I want to say a word to you gentlemen on the Repub- 
tican side, Who call yourselves the ‘conserva.ives (, tLis vody. 
Will you say to the President,“ Tou may have all the rights 
here to incur obligations by the Government, to plunge the 
eountry into debt, but you can not have the right to establish 
rates sufficient to keep these railronds out of ‘bankrup.cy?’ 
Are you going to bring about a condition where you are going 
to force Government ownership by the fact that the roads will 
become insolvent through the inability to fix quickly and expe- 
ditiously the necessary rates? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. ‘Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And I say to you, gentlemen on the other 
side, that you have trusted your President n all other things, 
and now are you going to deny him this power? Are you going 
to say to him, that you will put these roads in his hands, that 
you will charge him with their ‘betterment, you will charge him 
with their upkeep, you will charge him with everything that can 
be charged with ownership, and then deny him the only right 
to raise the needed revenue? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman ‘has expired, 

Mr. SIMS. Lr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc] that he is now entitled to use 10 
aninutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, under no conceivable condi- 
tions, under no possible combination of circumstanees, can it 
be or become necessary or essential to clothe the President with 
the power to fix railroad rates in order to enable him to success- 
fully conduct ar win the war. That being true, I am at a loss 
to understand how anyone should desire to place upon the shoul- 
ders of an alreatly overworked and overburdened Executive this 
enormous and dangereus power. 

As the outcome of years of contest and controversy, political 
and ‘legislative, the Congress placed in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the tremendously important, in- 
tricate, and perplexing question of determining whether under 
nll the circumstances and conditions a given rate was fair and 
just. That commission, in the discharge of the duties thus laid 
upon it, has commended itself and its decisions to the good ‘sense 
und sound judgment ef the American people to an extent almost 
unparalleled in the ‘history of administrative or judicial tri- 
bunals. 

Is this new departure in rate making proposed on the theory 
that the President may be prevailed upon or persuaded to up- 
prove n general advance of railroad rates which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would not recommend or approve—— 

Mr. GORDON. And has refused. 

Mr. MONDELL, And has refused? If that is the thought 
lying back of this proposal, then the sooner we scotch it the 
better. Some advances may be necessury. Few should be neces- 
sary if we are to have the benefits we expect from unified and 
coordinated Federal control. The rates should be high enough 
to pay operating expenses, make needed repairs, and provide 
funds to meet the guaranteed return. Any advance of rates 
above that is a new and novel and entirely unjustified form of 
taxation. 

Mr. GORDON. And unlawful, too. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; and unlawful taxation, which no one 
ean defend. ` 

Is it the thought of some that under this power the Presi- 
dent may be persuaded to.suggest and propose und carry out & 
general reduction of rates, without regard to the necessary 
revenues? If that is the thought underlying this proposed 
grant of authority it is ‘a tremendously dangerous one, having 
no purpose except a purely political one, that of making the 
Government management of the roads appear favorable to the 
shipper; that of making Government management and control 
pleasing and satisfactory to those who desire its continuance 
without regard to its actual advantages. Nothing would be 
more harmful to the interests of the public than the lifting from 
the shoulders of the shippers the payment of their just burdens 
and laying them upon the shoulders of the taxpayer. To sum 
up, this is the situation: i 

The authority to fix railrond rates would not be helpful and 
is not necessary to the prosecution or winning of the war, and 
therefore should not be added to the present burdens of the 
President. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission now has and is exercis- 
ing that authority, subject to review by the courts. It has per- 
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formed that duty to the general satisfaction of the majority of 
the people and should retain the authority it has been exercising 

To place this great responsibility, not necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, upon the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent is to invite the dangers that arise out of autocratic power 
for no good reason or purpose. In my opinion, such a proposal 
should meet the opposition of every friend of the President, and 
everyone sincerely anxious for the successful operation of the 
railroads under Government control. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. , 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, all over the country 
those interested in increasing the profits of railways and raising 
the price of railway stocks and bonds have raised their voices 
in notes of glee over the prospect that through and by this bill 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be deprived of the 
power of fixing rates. I am not surprised at this, but I am sur- 
prised at the boldness with which they have expressed these 
views in the publie press. 

Something more than 80 years ago, I think it was, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was established to stand be- 
tween the people and the arbitrary power which the railroads 
then possessed of fixing any rate which they chose, which they 
commonly fixed at “all the traffic would bear.“ The establish- 
ment of this commission was bitterly opposed by the railroads, 
They fought its creation by every means in their power, legiti- 
mate, and illegitimate. Where they could buy legislators, cases 
which I am happy to say were few, they bought them. Where 
they could bully or frighten them, they attacked them. Where 
they could defeat them for election, they used all their powers 
for that purpose. Fortunately for this country, the honor and 
integrity of Congress and its ability to solve great problems were 
successfully maintained. The establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was an epoch-making act and one of the 
greatest glories of a long line of Republican administrations. 
Ever since this commission was created the railroads have been 
trying to get rid of it by fair means or foul, but without the 
slightest prospect of success until they were able to conceal 
their design and purpose under the cover of this bill. 

If this bill is passed as it stands, it absolutely eliminates the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during the period of the war, 
and the real purpose of the paragraph under consideration is 
to enter a wedge which ultimately will entirely drive the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from existence. The amend- 
ment offered by my colleague [Mr. Sweet] ought by all means to 
be made. If the bill is left in its present form it undoes the 
work of years and leads us backward instead of forward. I 
can not understand how anyone but the most reactionary can 
favor its present form. The amendment offered by my col- 
league simply keeps the law as it is and merely preserves to the 
commission the powers which it now possesses. During all the 
years that they have acted, nobody has ever had to such an 
extent the support of the people at large, and especially those 
who must in the end pay the compensation of the railways— 
the shippers and the traveling public: Time and time again 
it has protected them from unjust and unreasonable, even from 
outrageous and extortionate rates. No high court in all our 
broad land has ever so enjoyed the confidence of our citizens, 
There never has been a whisper against the integrity of any 
member. There never has been an intimation that it was un- 
fair, and never has it been charged that it has been biased or 
prejudiced except by those who are seeking to obtain an tn- 
reasonable advantage through which they could pay high divi- 
dends upon watered stocks and upon bonds and obligations 
created without any fair consideration being received therefor. 
I need not repeat here the story of the looting of the New Haven, 
the Frisco, the Pere Marquette, the Dayton, the Louisville & 
Nashville. and other roads, nor even that of the Rock Island, 
with which I am so familiar, having uncovered the evidence 
which supported the resolution which I had introduced for its 
investigation, and also because I assisted in the investigation 
itself. The history of these roads ought to be and probably 
is familiar to you all. You know the slimy trail of graft which 
the officials who wrecked these roads left behind them. All 
these investigations were conducted by the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, and while the exposures did not bring back 
the money stolen they made it impossible to repeat the same 
kind of robbery. I say now that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission alone stands between the people and a repetition of 
those palmy days for railroad magnates when the motto was, 
“ The public he ——,” and “ charge ali the traffic can bear.” 
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The amendment proposed by the Senate will not, in my judg- 
ment, help the situation in the least. It provides that the 
President shall initiate rates and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may review them, but as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey], quoting, in substance, from the report of 
Senator Cuarmins, asked, “ Who is expecting the commissioners, 
appointed by the President and depending upon him for their 
positions in office, to overrule his findings?” As he is not satis- 
fied with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the gentleman 
from New York apparently views the Senate amendment with 
favor. I am opposed to it for the very reasons that he stated, 
that in effect it would make the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission merely a rubber stamp to ratify the findings of the 
President. 

For many years the Interstate Commerce Commsision seemed 
so firmly established that it was useless to openly oppose it. 
Then the railroads took another turn to stealthily and craftily 
destroy it. They succeeded in getting a commerce court estab- 
lished with power to overrule its decisions, the court, which I 
may say, had for its members some judges whose conduct was 
So notorious as to compel this Congress to impeach and revoke. 
It lasted but a few years when such a storm of indignation 
arose against it that it was abolished by a bill passed by so 
large a majority in Congress as to overrule a presidential veto. 
I thought then that we would never again hear of any attempt 
to abolish the Interstate Commerce Commission, but I was 
mistaken. The. railroads took another plan. It was to con- 
tinually attack it through the newspapers and by insidious 
means impugn the action of the commission with reference to 
rates. For several years this propaganda has been financed 
and carried on by the railroads. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had no way of protecting itself from the unjust attacks 
that had been made upon it. Nothing ever appeared in the 
gréat papers of the country which was favorable to its action. 
Somehow and some way, no matter what it did, it was criti- 
cized, even though it raised rates, as it did repeatedly. Every- 
where one could see paragraphs to the effect that it had always 
denied a raise to the railroads and that it was prejudiced 
against them. . 

Absurd as this contention was, it seems to have had its effect 
upon many., Assert a proposition often enough, and no matter 
how false it may be, if it is not denied, many will come to be- 
lieve in it, and the Interstate Commerce Commission had no 
one to present the case on their behalf. It controlled no news- 
papers. It had no financial connections, while its opponents 
had every owner of railroad stocks and every great financial 
institution that possessed them against it. 

Nothing was further from the truth than this charge. There 
were no influences, which surrounded the commission which 
could influence it against the railways. If anything, the tendency 
was to Jead them in the opposite direction. It was impossible 
that they should have any motive in falling to decide as the 
railway officials desired. They have not been subject to elec- 
tions. On the contrary, they have always been appointed by 
Presidents who were never suspected, much less accused, of 
being unfriendiy to the railways. The real difficulty was that 
the demands of the railways were so exorbitant and unreason- 
able that no men of character, ability, and reputation could be 
found who would sanction them. To anyone who claims that 
the commission has been unfair to the railroads I say read 
the evidence taken in the Fifteen Per Cent cases and other 
cases heard by the commission. 

I do not mean to intimate that every person who imagines 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is prejudiced against 
the railroads is himself prejudiced in their favor. The fact is 
that this railway propaganda against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been carried on to such an extent that a large 
proportion of our community have been completely misled and 
deceived by it. They have been led to believe that the railroads 
were doing poorly; that they were losing money; that they 
were unable to maintain their lines in proper condition; that 
their credit was bad; that money could not be obtained for, rail- 
ways when it could be obtained for other purposes. Not one 
of these statements so often repeated are true. Railways never 
made so much money as they did during the fiscal years of 1916 
and 1917—the two years ending June 30, 1917, the last for 
which we have any complete reports. In each of these years 
their operating income was over a billion of dollars. By oper- 
ating income I mean the profit left after paying all expenses of 
operating and keeping up the roads. This is far larger than it 
had ever been before and almost three times what it was in 
1890. It resulted in many roads piling up an enormous surplus— 
I could easily name four or five each with a surplus of over a 
hundred million dollars, much of which could have been used, 
if they so desired, for maintenance purposes. It was sufficient 
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munitions or, indeed, any material that the President considers 


to pay G} per cent on all of the capital that had ever been in- 
vested in railways, including the millions that had been stolen 
from them. Even roads like the Rock Island, unfortunate victims 
of stock-jobbing pirates whom even the Wall Street Journal 
said ought to have been wearing stripes—these roads have 
been making u geod profit. 

Of course, there were ronds like the New Haven, which had 
been so completely loaded down with stocks and bonds of other 
corporations sold to it at fictitious values by unscrupulous profit- 
eers, that although the operation of the road paid splendidly, 
it has been difficult to find money to pay dividends upon all of 
the vast sums which were added to its liabilities without any 
return being received therefor. Then there are other roads, 
like the Trinity and Brazos, which never ought to have been 
built and by no possibility can ever be made to pax. Raising 
rates would do them no good, as it would simply drive away 
what little traffic they now have. On the whole the railroads 
have had of late a period of remarkable prosperity. In the last 
20 years there is nothing to compare with 1916 and 1917. Never 
have they received as good returns or been as able to pay good 
dividends; never wns their surplus so large. ` 

But it is said that railway credit is poor, and as an example 
it is said that railway stocks and bonds have greatly fallen, and 
that it is difficult for the railways to obtain needed funds. All 
this is true. but I would like to inquire of what business it is 
not true where funds are needed in large amounts. As to bonds, 
there is no bond market. It has been entirely absorbed by the 
Government issues. Bond house after bond house in the city 
of New York has either closed its doors or discharged most of 
its salesmen because there was nothing for them to do, Railway 
bonds have depreciated. but no more than other bonds—no more, 
in fact, than Government bonds and municipal bonds, all of 
which have fallen greatly. And where is the concern, except 
some war babies” that are making exorbitant profits of from 
50 to 100 per cent, that does not find difficulty in obtaining 
funds at the present time. The Ways and Means Committee 
were told that a very large public utility, unquestionably sol- 
vent, which has for many years shown good profits and paid good 
dividends, was compelled to pay 134 per cent for money in New 
York within the last few weeks. This gigantic war, which has 
absorbed sums so prodigious as to even stagger the imagination, 
has produced such n demand for money that we have found it 
necessary to create a Government-controlled corporation, which 
is expected to supply funds, if necessary, to the amount of 
$4,000,000,000 to relieve the strain. 

I do not contend that no provision should be made to meet the 
pressing maturities of the obligations of the railroads. The 
war has destroyed the free and open market for their securities. 
The Government has absorbed all the available funds which 
usually seek this market and left none for them, unless it be 
‘some held by unscrupulous profiteers, who, seeking to take ad- 
vantage of war's necessities, are demanding rates which no 
legitimate business can pay and live. We must and will take 
care of them, but not by unreasonable fares and rates which 
penalize part of the people and unduly burdens all. For this 
purpose we have provided $500,000,000 in this bill, and expecting 
‘soon to pass a bill creating a war finance corporation, for which 
the Government will furnish another 8500, 000.000 as capital, 
authorized to issue $4,000,000 in bonds. This corporation will 
furnish a means of borrowing the necessary funds. Of course 
this must be repaid, as it should be, and as much of it can easily 
be paid from the hundreds of millions of surplus which the more 
profitable roads have accumulated. 

But various speakers on the bill have said, “Are you unwilling 
to trust the President to make these rates?” 

I can not understand how any man who has ever made any 
study of the subject can suppose for a moment that the Presi- 
dent is going to make ‘these rates. There is no science under 
the sun, I care not what it is, that is so highly technical as 
that of making rates. The change of a single rate may, and 
often does, require the change of a hundred and sometimes a 
thousand others. Yet you hear gentlemen state that the Presi- 
dent, without any investigation, without considering the mat- 
ter particularly, is going to make these rates and fix them. 

I say the President will not make these rates. He can not 
make these rates. If he did. he would do nothing else. They 
will be made by some other body or by some other persons 
whom he may select other than the Interstate Commerce Com- 
niission—somebody or some persons whom the railways at this 
time evidently believe will make the rates higher than they are 
now. And what reason is given for this astonishing proposi- 
tion? Is it necessary to carry on the war? What has a rate 
to do with carrying on the war when the President can order 
n train to pass over n road at any time he desires regardless 
of whut the rate may be? Who can stop the movement of 


necessary to pass over a road for the purposes ef the war, or 
who can say where they shall go differently from what he 
directs? 

No, gentlemen, this is not for that purpose, It is not for 
the purpose of enubling the war to be more vigorously carried 
on. This provision is not here for the purpose of udding to 
the efficiency of our preparations. It is here because the rail- 
ways of the country think they will get some higher rates 
by reason of it, and it will do away with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—at least for the period of the war, after 
which they hope to have it finally dispensed with. 

So much do I desire to use every resource possible to win the 
war; so unwilling am I to in the least hamper or restrain the 
President in any way which could in the least prevent him 
from using all our resources to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion, that [ would favor the bill as it stands even 
though it inflicted hardship on many and burdens on all, if 
this provision contributed in the least degree to our ultimate 
victory. But it does not and can not. I therefore feel con- 
strained to vote for the amendment offered by my colleague 
(Mr. Sweet] and hope it will prevail. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sacatr]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the provision in the 
bill which authorizes the President to initiate and to reach n 
final conclusion regarding rates is the wiser legislation. The 
record of the Interstate Commerce Commission offers no com- 
mendation that it will meet this emergency. The conditions 
which brought about the necessity for the Government taking 
over the operation of the railroads, as I interpret them, were 
due in part to legislation by Congress and to inertia or cow- 
ardice upon the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We have seen burdens placed upon the railroads which in- 
creased thelr operating expenses, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has failed to provide a remedy by permitting them 
to charge higher rates. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Just for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman desires the President to 
have the power, then, on the theory that there will be a general 
acyance in rates under his direction? 

Mr. SMALL. I am not afraid to meet that question, and I 
will do so directly. In the face of these conditions the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission declined to grant increased rates. 
The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpeEtt] a while ago spoke 
of our duty to provide a sufficient rate to pax operating ex- 
penses. to pay fixed charges, and to leave a reasonable diyi- 
dend for the capital invested. In that proposition he is right 
as far as he goes; but I may add one other factor, and that is 
enough to provide a surplus for facilities in the way of termi- 
nals and engines and rolling stock for the purpose of meeting 
an emergency or congestion of traffic such as has arisen during 
fhis war. This emergency, which caused the taking over of the 
railroads, has been the product of n combination of action and 
inaction of Congress and inertia by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and we have no reason to hope or believe that 
the majority of the Interstate Commerce Commission are equal 
to the present emergency. The railroads must have increased 
revenues. If that means the raising of rates in order to enable 
the railroads to provide for the public the facilities which the 
public are entitled to have, then I stand in favor of raising 
railroad rates. The railroads constitute the chief instrumen- 
talities of transportation. They are the servants of the pubtic, 
and they must have the facilities and the Income with which 
to serve the public if they are to do so adequately 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point for a brief question? 

Mr. SMALL. I have another thought which I wish to de- 
velop, but I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GORDON. There is simply this provision in the bill 
which restricts the power of the President, to the fixing of a 
rate that is just and reasonable, which is the law now. Are 
you in favor of retaining that in the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I am in favor of the section just as it stands. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another reason why I am opposed 
to this amendment. This bill seeks to add to the facilities of 
transportation—water transportation. We are appreciating to- 
day the lack of facilities for water transportation. If we had 
now upon the Mississippi River and its great tributaries water 
transportation, if we had upon these thousands of miles of 
rivers along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf and the Pacific 
the water movement which ought to exist, if we had, for in- 
stance, along the Atlantic seaboard a sufe, inside route con- 
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necting these 10,000 miles of navigable rivers with each other, 
equipped with boats for water transportation, we would not be 
confronted to-day with this congestion of traffic. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. SMALL. I am afraid I can not just now. I will develop 
this thought, and then I will be glad to yield. We realize that 
there are some essentials for the development of transporta- 
tion. that there must be water terminals, that there must be 
transportation lines, that there must be interchange of trafic 
between water lines and the railroad. The River and Harbor 
Committee are striving with constructive work and legislation 
to bring about these conditions. When they are provided there 
will still remain one obstacle to the development of water trans- 
portation, and that obstacle is the fact that there exist railroad 
rates competitive with water rates in many sections of the 
country which in years past were reduced so low that it is un- 
profitable to endeavor to operate water lines. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In just a moment I will. Wherever those rail- 
road rates are so low ns to prevent water competition, they must 
be advanced and readjusted. [Applause.] I see no economic 
reason why a railroad rate competitive with water should be 
any lower than an interior rate. But that is net all. Not only 
have the railroad rates competitive with water been reduced 
to this abnormally low point, but interior rates by rail have re- 
mained the same, and not only remained on a purity but have 
actually increased, so that interior sections have been penalized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. SMALL. I can not just at this minute. In that lies the 
crux of some of the opposition to river and harbor legislation 
and appropriations for interior rivers. I do not blame the man 
from an interior section who opposes an appropriation for an 
interior river, the only effect of which is to give lower rail rates 
competitive with that river, and produce no water transportation 
upon the river, It is an unjustifiable appropriation of the public 
muneys. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, If the gentleman will be brief, 

Mr. MONDELL. Would the gentleman have the shippers of 
the country generally. through an increase of rates, pay for the 
development of river and canal transpertation? 

Mr. SMALL. No; but I would equalize the rates. and I would 
remove the burden of discrimination from the shippers of the 
interior sections. Now. when the canal bill was passed in 1912 
it contained a provision forbidding railroads to increase their 
rates competitive with water lines except with the assent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We thought we had en- 
acted a wise piece of legislation. But have we? Since 1912 
not a railroad has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to have those water competitive rates increased, and 
they never will apply, becuuse those rates were originally re- 
duced for the purpose of driving out water transportation, and 
some railroad managers are not yet wise enough to regard water 
lines as coordinating instrumentalities of transportation and not 
competitors. 

Under that legislation we will never have any readjust- 
ment, and we can not have readjustment without some fur- 
ther legislation, One reason why I favor this bill is because 
the President will under it have the power to increase railroad 
rates competitive with water lines. This will result in the 
establishment of water lines and enable them to operate with 
assurance of a reasonable profit. This result will be ample 
justification, but another public benefit will ensue. There will be 
established joint traffic rates and interchange of traffic between 
the water carriers and the rail carriers, thus making the interior 
sections sharers in the benefits of cheap water transportation. 
IApplause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we have all lis- 
tened with interest to the argument of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Smart] on the amendment that we are now considering, 
but I dissent from some of the arguments which they have made. 
For instance, the gentleman from New York takes the position 
that it would place the Interstate Commerce Commission in an 
embarrassing attitude to make a decision as to the jus ice and 
reasonableness of a rate which the President had initinted, 
beenuse of the fact that the President is the appointing power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The gentleman went 
so far as to argue that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
the crenture of the President; at least that was the effect of 
nis argument, as I understood it. Why, if I understand the 
situation at all the Interstate Commerce Commission Is a crea- 


ture of the Congress of the United States. and the Presiden: 
appoints the membership of that commission.jus! as he appoints 
the membership to the United States Supreme Court, and, like 
the judges of the Supreme Court. the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the commission is confirmed by the Senate. 

I understand further that the matter of judging as to the 
reasonableness of rates Is not an executive function. The 
President of the United States is an executive officer and vested 
with executive powers by the Cons:itution. and that same Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have the power to regulate 
interstate commerce, and that is where Congress gets its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates, which it does through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The matter of making 
rates is a legislative function, and for very proper reasons it 
has been delegated to the Interstate Commerce Conmission, and 
it is certainly an erroneous statement to say that the commis- 
sion is a creature of the President. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 1s not there this important difference in the 
manner of the appointment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the members of the Supreme Court—that the 
latter august body is appointed for life while the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have only a limited 
tenure? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think that affects the question at all. 
The tenure of office is fixed by law and not by the President. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Men are human and men, as a rule, like 
continuance in power. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that that seems to 
me to be an irrelevant inquiry. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman think it is a refiec- 
tion on the President of the United States to say that he would 
appoint an Interstate Commerce Commission who would act 
according to the policy of the Government in these matters? 

Mr. BLACK. Why, yes; and, as I said a moment ago, the 
matter of fixing rates is not an executive function, and white 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is an administrative body, 
it is an administrative body with regulatory powers, and these 
powers are snch as have been vested in it by the act of 1887 
and other acts amendatory thereto, enacted by Congress under 
the Constitution of the United States. and it gets none of its 
jurisdiction from the executive powers of the President. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman believe that the President of 
the United States in time of war should go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and state that he believes thut this rate 
is necessary as a matter of military efficiency, and thut the 
commission itself then would refuse to adopt the rate or appreve 
it and put up their judgment as to what military necessities 
required against the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say that I think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would give most respectful consideration and 
the greatest weight to any rate that might be initiated by the 
President. I favor and approve the provisions in the bill, which 
has already passed the Senate, which permits the President to 
initiate the rate subject to the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon complaint of the shipper te inquire and 
review the justness and reasonableness of the rate, and after 
it has taken the testimony, and. otherwise fully reviewed the in- 
formation on the subject. let it determine as to the justness and 
rensonableness of the rate. [Applause.1] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, it is doubtful at 
this stage of the debate whether anyone can contribute any inc 
formation on the subject that has now been discussed for neurly 
a week. It may be that some additional emphasis may be made 
upon some particular point, but it seems to me that pretty much 
the whole ground en the subject has been covered. 

I was interested in the remarks of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sutz. who reminded me of my old friend of 
years ago, Mr. Dick, in David Copperfield, that unfortunate 
gentleman who never set out to draw one of his memorials to 
Parliament that the head of Charles the First did not sooner or 
later pop up init. [Laughter] 

And so my good friend from North Carolina {Mr. Smarr], 
starting out to argue the military necessity for taking over the 
railronds of the United States, finally. gets to settling his 
favorite problem of water-und-rail competition by getting the 
President of the United States to raise the freight rates, 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I prefer not to do so at this time, 
as I have only five minutes. Somehow or other, there are other 
sinister or equally harmless shadows lurking around about this 
thing. It seems to me that some of our friends are mighty eager 
to seize upon this war emergency as a pretext for legislation 
that is by no means related to it and to accomplish some pur- 
pose by raising the popular slogan “Stand by the President“ 
that they could not hope to have seriously considered at any 
other time and in any other way. I do not now pretend to bring 
you any special information on the subject, and we all under- 
stand that in five minutes it would be practically impossible; 
besides, the matter has been so well discussed as it is. 

Thirty years ago when the interstate commerce law was 
born, or when it first went into effect, I was the chief clerk in 
the general freight department of a railroad, and I saw the 
first effects of the interstate commerce act when on a Sunday 
noon all of the tariffs of the whole United States, covering 
transcontinental, local, or joint traffic, went with one accord 
into the wastebasket; and for four years after that I abided in 
that same position. While I do not pose as an expert on rail- 
road rates, and, after many years of retirement from the busi- 
ness, it would now be absurd to do so, still I remember enough 
of the old trade so that some of the things I have heard here 
to-day and during the past week about one man making the 
rates for the vast and complicated transportation systems of 
this country have sometimes tended to amuse me. 

We are not now called upon to say whether the railroads of 
this land have been fairly or unfairly treated by Congress in 
years past. We are not now called upon to determine whether 
freight rates are in some cases too low and railroads have suf- 
fered unjustly because of that fact. My own opinion is that 
we probably have gone too far in our drastic laws and other- 
wise and have oppressed railroads somewhat at times or hin- 
dered their healthy and proper growth and development in 
some respects. But that is all beside the question here and 
now before us. 

I have only one suggestion to make to this company. I have 
only one bit of emphasis to lay upon one point that has been 
brought out here so many times and yet seems so strangely to 
be overlooked when its proper application should be made. If, 
as is the purport of the policy behind this bill, we are simply 
taking over the railroads of the United States because of a dire 
military necessity and emergency, why are we not then content 
with putting into the hands of the Executive the power to 
operate the rolling stock and the motive power and the trans- 
portation systems as transportation systems, and forbid, if 
necessary, certainly never authorize, his going to the point of 
reaching his hand down to muddy the waters of our national 
commercial and business life besides? The power to fix freight 
rates is almost wholly in itself the power to control the indus- 
trial and commercial business of the country. Why should we 
give him authority to do that which is in nowise whatever 
associated with the military necessity? I do not understand 
how my good friend, the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, can rise here and blandly suggest 
to this House that the making of a rate may be some serious 
and critical point involved in the President's capacity as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and hinder some military project, when, as he knows and as 
we all know, that same President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy under the Constitution 
of the United States can move-any freight car or engine any- 
where in the United States, rate or no rate, with nobody’s 
consent, asking nobody's opinion about it. Then, why is this 
question of rates smuggled in at the back door in this fashion? 

It seems to me when you get right down to brass tacks, as 
we say in New England, that somebody is holding up the edge of 
the canvas so that the camel's head can get under the tent, 
and that after this tremendous military emergency is out of the 
way, this military emergency that is so urgent, so critical, that 
we must have somebody pottering with rates in the White 
House, then we may see what becomes of some other parts of 
the interstate commerce law and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and see how many more footpaths must of necessity be 
beaten toward the Great White Lot at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
be a very good waterways man if I was not fair to the railroads. 
There is a prejudice against the railroads which I do not in- 
duige. There is a desire in some sections to cripple privately 
operated railroads, a desire which I do not encourage. I want 
to see more railroads, a larger service, and more trackage; no 


section of the country needs it more than mine. Along the 
Atlantic seaboard, east of the Appalachian chain, we do busi- 
ness for one-third of all of the people of this Nation upon one- 
fourth of the mileage of the United States. Gentlemen say 
nothing new has developed in this debate. My friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Greene] is one of those who made that suggestion; 
but there is something new in this debate, and I have not heard 
it explained yet. When the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch, the able ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, held the floor on Thursday 
last I asked him whether it was true, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drewatr], that the President 
had the power and would use it to increase the wages of the 
railrond men 20, 30, or 40 per cent, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, having indicated that it was understood that the rail- 
road men’s wages, which would be a charge against the rail- 
roads, would be incresed at least 20 per cent. 

And the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] said: 

I suppose there will be increases of wages; I can not talk advisedly 
on that matter, 

Whereupon the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
who is adept at railroad legislation, undertook to explain the 
situation. 

He said: 

Mr. LIN nOOr. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Esch. Yes. 

Mr. LxXnoor. I would like to 1 5 that when under private owner- 
ship the railroads had the power of increasing rates; that the rates had 
to be passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I think, perhaps. there is a typographical error in the answer 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. That first “ rate” should have been“ wages.” 
It is evidently an error. The wages are made by the railroads, 
but the rates are passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had the power to fix rates heretofore, but 
did not attempt to adjust the wages. Now, it is quite probable 
that the taking over of the railroads by the President of the 
United States includes a program to increase the wages of em- 
ployees, an important and dominant factor in the operation and 
direction of railroad property. I want to see the wages of 
railroad men increased. I do not see how the railroads of the 
country, under Government control or under private ownership, 
can successfully stand the increase of wages to the extent of 
20 per cent, which seems to be conceded, or to 30 or 40 per 
cent, which is demanded, without having a corresponding in- 
crease in rates to offset the charge. No gentleman has explained 
that situation to my satisfaction, and the question has been put 
to two of the best railroad lawyers in this House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand it to be the gentleman's 
argument that if we give to the President the exclusive power 
of making rates, the rates will certainly be increased, whereas 
if we leave them with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
they probably will not be? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I do not take that posi- 
tion arbitrarily, because the bill as written provides that when 
in the judgment of the President—‘ when in the judgment of 
the President —rates may be initiated, and so forth. No power 
is taken away from the Interstate Commerce Commission, except 
“when in the judgment of the President it is necessary in the 
public interest he may initiate rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations,” and so forth, and even then, “when in the public 
interest.“ What is the publie interest? This bill is a war bill. 
We have been voting only war bills in this session—bills in 
the public interest. This bill is one of those. It is in the war 
interest. The President, who is superior to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, decides whether he shall initiate rates. 
When he so decides he is to have the power to do it; but even 
so, rates fixed by the President in emergency cases, in war cases, 
may go back to the Interstate Commerce Commission for review. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is mistaken about that last 
statement he made, because it is the very question we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The bill states that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall upon complaint make investi- 
gation and grant full hearings concerning the fairness, justice, 
and reasonableness of all rates, fares, charges, classifications, and 
so forth. Special war service will be required 

Mr. GORDON. It is all it can grant. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). 
the President. 

Mr. GORDON, It has no decision, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I quote the minority report on 
that point where «t cites the demurrage case. It refers to the 
fact thut the Director General of Railroads fixed a higher rate 
of demurrage on cars which were serving as storage warehouses. 
This question went to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
even after the new rates were fixed it came back to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissſon. Much as I appreciate the hard 
labor and intelligence put upon the report by the minority of 
that committee, I am inclined to think this citation shows a 
weakness in their argument. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. There ts anotner provision in this bill the 
gentleman is talking about that provides that. notwithstanding 
all this war power and the fixing of rates. any rate fixed by 
the President or anybody else must be just and reasonable. Does 
the gentleman think that ought to be retained? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The “just and reasonable” 
clause is here, ond if the PresiJent’s rates are net just ard ren- 
sonuble those who have complaints go to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the usual way. 

Nobody is hurting the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Gentlemen have tried to distinguish between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the President. From my point of 
view, as I read this bill and both reports, there is really no 
difference between them. They act together; they operate as 
one, except that in certain cases where an emergency exists, 
when the going before the Interstute Commerce Commission 
takes time—tnonths and months it may be—and an Injustice 
may be done to the railroads, then the President may initiate 
rutes and if they are wrong or unjust or inequitable, then the 
complainants go back to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
und try out their case. They get their hearing after the war 
emergency has been met. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania concur in the opinion of gentlemen thut the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, being appointed by the President, would 
not find that the President had filed u rate that was either un- 
just or unrenounble? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: would agree with the President most of the 
time. 

Mr. GORDON, 
adopted 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think they will. Now, gen- 
tlemen, so long as we are at war and voting all kinds of power 
to the President of the United States. and have given him the 
power to increase the wages of the employees, why should not 
the President also have the power to make a corresponding 
increase in rates, so that the railroads will be able to pay the 
increase in wages due to the war? That is the situation. It is 
a set-off. And to show that some laboring men are fuir upon 
this subject, apart from the railroads which are most inter- 
ested, let me quote from T. L. Lewis. former international 
president of the United Mine Workers of America. He says: 

If necessary, Con should. instruct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to grant relief to the railroads by a general increased freight 
aud passenger rates for-a stipulated period of time. This would enable 
the railroads to rehabilitate their transportation facilities. Would it 
not be better to Increase freight and passenger rates and permit the 
traveling public and the shippers help pay for the improving trans- 
portation than to take off trains, suspend the operation of industry, 
close places of business, when ple must travel, wien there is a 
demand for manufactured articles, machinery, ond equipment, and 
enou coal in sight to meet every demand for fuel, if transportation 
fuvilitics are provided? The efficiency of our military and naval forces 


and the welfare of the people demand prompt action. 
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* 
We have no right to expect the 8 standard of efficiency from a 
worn-out, sick, physically weak individual. The railroads of the United 
States sre worn out, sick, and disabled from too much Government 
regulation, and apparently the indifference of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to an Inevitable condition, which has developed disas- 
trously to the railroads, to industry and commerce, and to the people 
of the United States. 

Cut the Gordian knot; play fair with the railroads; if this 
war necessitates it, give the workmen an increase in wages, and 
let the President do it under this bill. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this question very 
fully In general debate and only want to make one or two 
observations now. 

The Interstate Commeree Commission, in my judgment, has 
the confidence of the American people. It is a court to which 
the people may go. IT have failed to henr a single reason ad- 
vaneed why this court should now be disbanded and placed in 
the dump heap. This bill provides that up to the Ist of July, 
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1918, the President may relinquish control over any road or 
system of roads. If we adopt that provision, we will allow the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the rates upon the 
roads released from the Federal control and we will allow the 
President to initiate rates and control rates as to the roads 
under his control. Thus confusion will follow. It seems to me 
that there is a clear division between the control and operation 
of the railroads and the rate-muklug power. The rate-making 
power does not in any manner interfere with the operation of 
the railroad. The rate-muking power ought not to be dis- 
turbed. There is no necessity for setting aside the laws upon 
the statute books. If we turn this power over to the President, 
I take it that we will turn it over to the military power of the 
Government. It will then cease to be a civil power. There is 
a distinct line between the military powers of the Government 
and the civil powers of the Government. These two authorities 
ought to cooperate. There should be no contest between them. 
Yet the military power, with its control and with its operation 
of the railronds, can everlastingly eliminate all rate- making 
power and destroy it absolutely. When we thus destroy the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the shipper will have no ap- 
peal anywhere to any court under the heavens. Where will 
these shippers, representing the commerce of this country, from 
every hamlet in all the broad land, go for their remedy when 
the rates are fixed by the military power of this great Govern- ` 
ment? No court, no commission, nobody to hear their griev- 
ances; without the right to go into any court. Does this Con- 
gress want to do that? Does this Congress want to grant that 
power and thus take away the right of appeal to the courts? 
You can not appeal to the courts from the military department 
of the Government, because the military power is supreme. The 
military power can destroy the power of the courts, It can 
arrest the judge upon the bench, prevent the court from decid- 
ing eases In favor of the enemies of the country, and confine 
the offending officer until the close of the war. Its power is 
supreme. This Congress ought not to destroy the rights of the 
people that are purely civil, that are purely udministrative, 
that are largely commercial. The commercial interests of this 
country command some consideration at the hands of this Con- 
gress, and we ought not thus to disturb and confuse the com- 
merce of the country and bring confusion and chaos into all the 
industries of the land. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the provision of the hill under 
consideration gives the President pewer to fix rates, fares. and 
charges, and to make such classification, regulations, or prac- 
tices as he may deem fair, reasonable, and just, on all the rail- 
roads of the United States during the period of Government con- 
trol. By this provision this power, hitherto exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is taken away from that body 
and is lodged exclusively with the President. The commission 
ean act only in an advisory capacity. 

The last section of the bill declares that its provisions are 
expressly declared to be emergency legislation enacted tu meet 
conditions growing out of the war.” But rate making is not 
emergency legislation to meet conditions growing out of the 
war. To make and change rates, fares. and charges is part of 
the ordinary commercial business of the country. Such action 
relates only to transactions entirely civil in their nature. ‘The 
Government is given the control of the railroads because the 
success of its war werk is dependent in large part on transporta- 
tion. So far as the transportation of troops. of munitions, and 
of war supplies are concerned, the demands of the Government 
are supreme and the transaction of all ordinary civil business 
must be made subordinate. We have granted umple power in 
this regard. But the ordinary travel, the ordinary shipment of 
farm preducts, of merchandise, and the articles which supply 
the every-day demgnds of the people should not be taken out of 
the usual well-settled course of procedure. The laws and regula- 
tions, the charges, and rates should remain as they are, or. if 
changed, should be changed in the manner prescribed by law. 
To assume the duty of rate making on ordinary business trans- 
portation is not part of the warlike preparations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Every power the President needs he may exercise to use the 
railroads in any possible way for the carrying on of the war. 
Tf the President desires to transport war material or supplies, 
he can do so without rates. If he desires to make a rate, say, 
of coal to a munition plant, he can do so under the powers 
given him in the act of 1916 and in other provisions of this bill. 
But that is special, not general. That relutes to Government 
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business, not private business. That is a military measure, not 
a civil regulation. The power to fix rates on the general com- 
merce of the country—the common, private business of the 
land—that is a thing entirely apart from the exercise of the 
war power, to which this bill by express provision is limited. 
The President has granted to him by legislation already enacted 
and which is contained in this bill absolute and unlimited power 
to control and operate the railroads for all and every war pur- 
pose. He can take off or put on trains. He can give priority to 
all war orders. He can make every other kind of traffic sec- 
ondary. He can run all trains on war schedules. 

But the railroads must be used by the people in the mean- 
- time for other than war purposes. The commerce of the coun- 
try must be carried. The necessities of the people not engaged 
in war must be supplied. It is as necessary now as in times 
of peace that rates and charges should not be exorbitant. It 
is necessary that changes should be made only after careful 
investigation and a full hearing. To secure these results we 
have established the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has 
become a part of our governmental system. To its jurisdiction 
and control have become adjusted all the busines interests of 
the country. It is the development of 30 years of lawmaking 
amd court interpretation. Many attempts have been made to 
destroy the usefulness of the commission, but they have proved 
unavailing, because it has obtained and now holds the confidence 
of the people. The farmers’ associations, the stock growers’ 
associations, the grain shippers’ associations, the farm journals, 
representing the agricultural interests of the country, are now 
urging Congress to maintain the present jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Manufacturers’ associations 
and the chambers of commerce of the great cities have also 
petitioned Congress to the same effect. 

Gentlemen who advocate the abrogation of the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can hardly realize, I am 
sure, the consequences of such action. To deprive the people 
of the right to have determined upon a hearing by an impartial 
tribunal whether a given rate is just and reasonable is an act 
of such grave moment that nothing except absolute necessity 
would justify it. It is said that it is safe to lodge such power 
in the President. But this is not done. The President will 
have no hearings. In fact, the President will not act at all 
except as he is advised. The chief value of the commission 
consists of the fact that decisions are made upon public hear- 
ings conducted as a court is conducted, with fixed and orderly 
procedure. Evidence is submitted, arguments are heard, and 
final determination made after conference and deliberation, as 
are judicial decisions. The rates now fixed are the result of 
patient study and careful investigation. They have been made 
in many cases as findings on hearings that have extended over 
months. They have been presented and argued by the ablest 
lawyers the country affords. 

I hold in my hand the last volume, volume 44, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Reports, a series of decisions that would do 
credit to any court of last resort in the land. More than 10,000 
eases have been decided by this great court and reported in 
this series. This volume contains more than 500 pages and 
reports many cases. Among them is a great case, the Pere 
Marquette case, the report of which alone covers 250 pages. 
I ask gentlemen whether or not it is possible for the President 
to consider and determine that class of cases? And if he will 
not consider them, who will? Will it be wise or expedient to 
have such great questions determined by some unknown ad- 
viser of the President, who may be interested and biased, and 
who is necessarily irresponsible? Should we without necessity 
throw away three decades of legislation, this large body of de- 
cisions and precedents, and the methods of orderly procedure 
established by long years of experience and trial? 

Those who defend the proposed abolition of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have not shown, nor can they show, how 
the retention of the present jurisdiction of the commission with 
regard to rate making will in the slightest degree interfere 
with the full control by the Government of the railroads for 
war purposes. It is not because the President desires such 
power that it is proposed. He is not to be complimented or 
pleased by granting it to him. He would not exercise it per- 
sonally if granted. The President was granted power to take 
over and control the railroads. He exercised that power by 
making Mr. McAdoo the director. Who will be placed in 
charge of the rate-making power if granted to the President 
we do not know. It is safe to say, however, that it will not 
be the Interstate Commerce Commission, for if that were in- 
tended no provision would have been made for taking away the 
power from the commission. 

It must be apparent that an effort is being made to commit 
to some one else the rate-making power, to be exercised through 
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the President. It is because powerful influences are deter- 
mined to destroy the commission or to take from it the power 
it has so wisely and impartially exercised. Some of the rea- 
sons for this are not far to seek. On this floor we have heard 
it said that because the commission did not advance rates as 
much as was desired that for that reason the President must 
be given the power so he could do so. In the 15 per cent ad- 
vance rate case the railroads asked for about $400,000,000 in- 
crease in rates and revenue. The commission granted an 
increase to certain roads amounting to about $100,000,000. The 
refusal to grant all that was asked excited deep resentment in 
certain quarters. And now we have this condition presented: 
Because an impartial tribunal, after patient hearing, with due 
regard both to the railroads’ demands and the people's rights, 
have fixed certain rates which they found to be just and reason- 
able, but which were unsatisfactory to the railroads, its power 
shall be taken away under the guise of a war measure and 
given to some one who will do what is desired. Being dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the court, they would forthwith 
abolish the court. 

It is said that the railroads should be self-supporting ; that 
in order to make them so rates should be increased; and that 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission will not do so, some 
other way must be found to secure such result. In answer to 
that it may be said that no one can now tell what the results 
will be under the new management. It is hoped that with the 
reduction of high salaries, the abolition of useless expendl- 
tures, the elimination of waste and duplication and fayoritism 
that expenses will be materially decreased. It is probable 
that an increase of wages of at least some of the employees 
should be made. How we shall come out when these things 
are done under conditions that will then exist it is impossible 
to anticipate. But, however that may be, if rates should be 
raised or lowered, the determination can better be made by an 
impartial tribunal such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion than by an unknown person who may be appointed for 
that purpose by the President. The people have rights as well 
as the railroads. They do not ask favors, they only demand 
justice. They know they ought and must pay a full compen- 
sation for the service rendered. But it is one of the chiefest 
benefits of our institutions and our laws that all public-service 
corporations are subject to regulation in the interest of the 
people. The people in this case only ask that the jurisdiction 
and power of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
retained in civil transactions between the railroads and the 
people as it has existed in the past.- In order to accomplish 
that result the amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Let the gentleman from Wisconsin use some time. 
I am still one minute ahead. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am in favor 
of the amendment that has been offered. I have listened to a 
great deal of debate on the bill and I have failed to hear anyone 
tell the committee yet who would in fact fix the rates if the 
bill is passed in its present form. 

Now, they say that the power to fix the rates is given under 
certain conditions to the President, and we, of course, know 
that the President can not do it himself. Perhaps it will be 
exercised by Mr. McAdoo, the Director of Railroads. I under- 
stand that Mr. McAdoo at the very best can give only about two 
hours a day to those duties which are imposed on him by reason 
of being Director of Railroads. We know, then, that Mr. 
McAdoo himself will not do this work. Then who will do it? 
It does seem to me that if Congress is going to grant this ex- 
traordinary power to some one, the Congress and the people 
ought to know who it is that is going to fix the rates. Evidently 
the President will not do so, nor will the Director of Railroads; 
but he will have to refer it to some one else, and we do not 
know who that is. I think if it has got to be referred to some 
other person or some other tribunal, it ought to be to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who have had this power all the 
time. 

Mr. LAZARO. And they are the creature of the President. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, just here I want to make 
some brief general observations on the bill, as I did not have 
a chance to do so under general debate. 

It seems to me that there are a great many, or at least some, 
Members in the House who have an idea that this legislation 
will lead ultimately to Government control of railroads and 
perhaps of other public utilities, and there are some who think 
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that this legislation ought to be used for a sort of experimental 
purpose in Government control. Now, I think that there ought 
not to be any provisions in the bill except such as are necessary 
to carry out the single purpose of the bill, and that is emergency 
war legislation. Therefore I am opposed to that provision of 
the bill which would extend the time for returning the proper- 
ties to their owners to two years after the war, and I am op- 
posed to this provision in the bill which gives this power to the 
President to fix the rates, because I can not see, and I have 
heard no argument yet from anyone that has convinced me, that 
the power of fixing a rate for the shipment of freight or any 
other rate is a war power. 

Now, I can not conceive of any sort of circumstances arising 
under which it will be absolutely necessary for a rate to be fixed 
on the moment. If the statement of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Sweet] is true, that if his amendment carries the President 
will still have the power to initiate rates, it seems to me that 
any necessity that will grow out of the state of war will have 
been met by the President having that power to initiate rates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the difficulty about letting 
the Director of Railroads fix the rates? 

Mr. DENISON. Because it will be absolutely impossible for 
him to do it. The Director of Railroads is the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is also the head of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of the Farm Loan Board, and I understand that they are going 
to make him head of this new financial corporation that will con- 
trol all the finances of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And he is a candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand so. And with all his manifold 
duties it will be impossible for him to give the matter of fixing 
rates any attention. He will have to leave it to some one else. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the discussions of the bill by the different Members. It is ap- 
parent to me, as I have said, that there are some Members who 
consider this as purely temporary legislation, made necessary by 
the existence of a state of war and justified only by reason of 
that fact, 

There are others who would treat it as permanent legislation, 
precipitated by the state of war but justified as an economic and 
governmental reform, leading ultimately to Government owner- 
ship and operation of all public utilities. These are the two 
extreme views. There are still others who would consider it as 
war legislation, temporary in character, but who would so shape 
its provisions that it can be utilized as an experiment in Govern- 
ment operation and control to guide future Congresses in the 
consideration of that great question. If I may be permitted to 
hazard a guess, I would say that those who were responsible for 
this bill in its original form—the President and the Director of 
Railroads—are among those who would treat it as war legisla- 
tion to be used at the same time as an experiment in govern- 
mental operation, to the end that, if successful as a war meas- 
ure, it may ultimately become a permanent part of the economic 
policy of the Nation, I think the provisions of the bill as orig- 
inally drawn clearly show this. Why else should anyone want 
the Government to continue operating the railroads indefinitely 
after the war has ended and peace has been restored? 

So the question is squarely up to Congress whether we shall 
enact this legislation as a mere temporary measure made neces- 
sary by the war or as permanent legislation launching the policy 
of Government ownership, or as a war measure, to be continued 
indefinitely or to some definite but unnecessarily distant time, 
for experimental and possibly for political purposes. When the 
bill is finally passed its provisions will reflect the views of a 
majority of Congress as to which of these three purposes or 
policies the legislation should represent. 

Now, I am opposed to any experimental legislation on an im- 
portant and vital question of this kind. I am opposed to using 
the necessities that arise out of this war to try out any illusive 
dreams or theories of socialism. Some sort of legislation of this 
kind is of course necessary, since the President has already, un- 
der the exercise of his war powers, taken control of the railroads 
of the country. We must provide for compensation for their 
use, for their management during the period of Government 
control, and for their return to their rightful owners. But I do 
not think the Government should keep the railroads a day longer 
than is necessary to accomplish the purpose it is claimed justi- 

fied the President in taking them over. 

è Mr. Chairman, I have for years been opposed to any form of 
Government ownership or operation of railroads. My observa- 
tion since I have been a Member of this House has made me 
even stronger than before in this conviction, and nothing has 
been said during the debate on this bill that has convinced me 
to the contrary. 

I do not think the Goyernment has any business owning or 
operating any kind of a business enterprise like the railroads, 


I believe that competition and the desire for profit have given 
our country the best transportation service in the world. And 
I believe that competition and the desire for profit are under 
our form of government and in a country like ours absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of good railroad service and to 
continued improvements in the service. 

Neither competition nor the incentive for profit are possible 
under Government ownership or control. 

I have listened with deep interest to discussions by different 
Members of the success or failure of Government ownership of 
railroads in other countries. I do not think the experiences 
of other countries are of any important value to us on this 
question, because no other country that has tried it has the 
same natural or economic conditions, nor the same forms of 
government that we have. There will be enough grave and im- 
portant questions growing out of the war and for the next 20 
years following the war that are really and properly govern- 
mental questions to occupy all of the time and attention of the 
Government, without its going into the railroad business. 

While I believe the President had and should have had the 
power to take over the railroads and temporarily operate them 
as a war necessity, I do not think the necessity for such action 
had arisen when the President acted. I think it was a mistake 
for the President to take possession when it did. The owners 
of the roads can operate them any time better, more efliciently, 
and more economically than the Government can. Congress 
could, upon recommendation by the President, have acted just 
as quickly and enacted such legislation as might have been nec- 
essary to temporarily relieve the railroads of any legal restric- 
tions imposed upon them by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Sherman antitrust law, which would have inter- 
fered in any manner with the free use of the railroads for war 
purposes. If this had been done, Congress would have been 
spared the perplexing problems that are inyolved in the legisla- 
tion now under consideration, and in my judgment many others 
that are sure to follow.- 

The railroads are in far worse condition and transportation 
service is far more inefficient than before the roads were taken 
over by the President. So I think it was a mistake to take 
them over at all. There was no necessity for it that could not 
have been fully met in a better way. 

I am opposed to Government ownership of railroads because 
the property values of the railroads of this country amounts in 
the aggregate to from eighteen to twenty billion dollars and 
there are 1,700,000 employees now in their service. That is too 
much money and too many men to be used as a football in the 
political game in a Republic like ours. We can not afford to 
determine questions of this kind on the assumption that there 
will always be wise men and good men in control of the Gov- 
ernment. We must do so rather with the possibility in mind 
that men unwise and overambitious or weak and unscrupulous 
may be in control. And power is a dangerous thing in the 
hands of weak or overambitious men. 

But the 1,700,000 railroad employees are, or some day will be, 
federated with many million others employed in other fields of 
industry. It would be an unfortunate thing, in my judgment, 
for that many men to be in the service of a Government like 
ours, All questions of wages and welfare would usually if at 
all be adjusted on political rather than economic or industrial 
grounds, With a strong and determined man at the head of the 
Government the great army of railroad employees might be 
unjustly dominated and their best interests submerged, and this 
would be a bad thing for the railroad men. With a weak or 
overambitious man at the head of the Government, the railroad 
employees could completely dominate the Government. Either 
condition would be unfortunate if not dangerous for the coun- 
try. I do not think this bill should be passed with a single pro- 
vision in it that could be construed as an encouragement to 
those who believe in Government ownership. 

Let us be candid with ourselves and with the country and 
make it plain that this legislation is a war necessity only. 

I will support the bill if it is amended so as to be what it is 
represented to be—legislation necessarily resulting from the 
state of war—and if some of the provisions of the bill that are 
absolutely inexcusable are eliminated from it. 

I am opposed to the Government keeping possession of the 
railroads two years after peace has been declared. I think that 
length of time is unreasonable and would be so held by the 
courts; it is also unnecessary, and is intended as a compromise 
with those who believe in Government ownership, or who would 
experiment with it, And I wili not vote for the bill unless it is 
amended so as to provide for the return of the railroads to their 
owners in a less time than two years after the close of the war. 

I am unalterably opposed to giving the President or the 
Director of Railroads, or any other one man, the power to fix 
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railroad rates. The fixing of railroad rates is a legislative and 
not an executive function. It requires a most fertile imagina- 
tion to conceive of the rate-fixing power as a necessary war 
power. It is not a war power at all. It is nothing more nor 
less than an abdication by the Congress of one of its legislative 
powers, and the conferring it upon one man who we all know 
could not himself exercise it and would not exercise it. 

I have not heard one sound reason given during this debate 
why the Interstate Commerce Commission, that hus heretofore 
had the right by act of Congress to finally fix railroad rates, 
should not do so while the roads are under Government control. 
Certainly the Interstate Commerce Commission is better quali- 
fied than any other person or any other tribunal in this country 
to determine reasonable rates. I see no reason why they could 
not, when requested by the President, determine rates just as 
equitably and as speedily as any other person or tribunal could 
possibly do. 

I am willing to give the President the power to initiate rates 
during the continuance of the war and as a war necessity. But 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should under any cir- 
cumstances retain its authority to finally determine the reason- 
ableness of the rates. 

To give the President or the Director of Railroads this ex- 
traordinary power of fixing railroad rates. in addition to the other 
unusual powers they now possess. would be conferring upon them 
more power than is now by the Kaiser or any other 
person in the world. And I will not vote for the bill if it con- 
tains the provision giving the President this power. I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer] win be 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have alrendy since the beginning of the war 
voted for various bills conferring extraordinary powers upon 
the President. I have done so because I thought those measures 
were necessary to enable the country to more effectively prose- 
cute and terminate he war. But we have conferred about as 
much power on the President as we should confer, and about as 
much power as we will confer, so far as my vote is concerned. 
Last session we passed legislation giving the President general 
control over the food and fuel of the country. With practically 
a unanimous vote Congress conferred this power upon the Presi- 
dent because we thought it necessary as a war measure. 

And yet this winter we have seen the President, through the 
Fuel Administrator, issuing orders that were not only beyond and 
outside of any powers conferred upon him by the act of Congress, 
but were arbitrary, unwise, and, in my judgment. inexcusnble 
and subversive of the public Interests. And the Food Adminis- 
trator has issued orders restricting the grinding of wheat by 
country mills that have not only been disastrous to the interests 
of the country millers and wheat growers in the great wheat 
belt in Illinois and the Middle West, but which have not, In my 
judgment, contributed materially to any better conservation or 
distribution of the country’s bread supply. 

These extraordinary powers can be easily abused or unwisely 
exercised. And we should not confer them upon anyone unless 
there is a clear case of necessity for It. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall not vote for any measure 
that will confer upon the President. or Mr. McAdoo, or any other 
person any greater power than they now ‘ave unless I am con- 
vinced beyond all doubt that it is absolutely neeessary to help 
us successfully prosecute and speedily terminate the war. And 
T will not vote for this bill If it retains the provision giving the 
President the power to fix rates for the railroads of the 
country. 

I think, too, the bill provides compensation to the railroads 
for the use of their properties during the government control 
that is excessive and is unjust to the people who will have to 
pay the bills. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Swrrzer]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
gentlemen who have expressed themselves as being so solicitous 
as to the success of the President. in the operating of these rail- 
roads were remiss in their duty when the question of the con- 
sideration of the standard return was before this hody. Who 
is selected by this bill to fix the maximum standard return? 
The proponents of this measure placed that duty upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, because they recognized that they 
bad the Information, that the commission was composed of gen- 
tlemén of ability and training for that work. At that time they 
did not want to trist the President to fix the maximum standard 
return, but they put n limitation upon the President by a pro- 
vision which referred the whole matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. and a certificate from that commission is 
binding upon the President. If you wanted the President to be 


sure to make the operation of these railways a success and 


not allow the expense of operating to exceed too far the returns 
from the freight and passenger traffic, why did you put a maxi- 
mum limit upon the President's right to fix the standard re- 
turn? Was it because you did not want to trust him? Is that 
it? You say that we who favor a limitation upon the rate- 
making power do not want to trust the President. We ean with 
equal propriety say that in fixing the standard return you did 
not want to trust the President. But I think we are all willing 
to trust the President. I agree with those wlio believe that 
the railways were taken over chiefly to save the credit of the 
railways and not so much that it was expected that the Gov- 
ernment would successfully operate them. I do not believe for 
the next year that there is any power on earth thut can make 
n suceess of the operation of the railways of this country. IL 
do not believe the railways broke down. There was simply an 
inordinate demand on their capacity that they did not have 
the facilities to fulfill. You can say that the War Department 
broke down; you can say that when the Government has ordered 
a lot of uniforms for the soldiers and they have not been 
received for five or seven months that the uniform-making de- 
partments of the country broke down. You can say that all 
these munitions factories that have been built up by English 
and French orders all over the country making thousands aod 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of explosives and arms for 
war purposes broke down, Why? Because of the exorbitant 
demands upon them. 

The railways were able to carry the ordinary traffic of the 
country as it was developed before the declaration of war. but 
we by the declaration of war put upon them more than they 
could do. They have not broken down. 

I do not think that anyone believes that the railroads will be 
any more successfully operated under the Director General 
appointed by the President than they were under the great 
railway heads of this country, any further than they are given 
more power by the legislation that we enact here to make 
through rates over the country and by pooling, but, so far as 
the operation is concerned, the President and Director General 
must depend upon those who have experience in that line. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar], 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, there is no one provision in this bill which in my judgment 
deserves more careful consideration than this does. I recognize 
very fully the immense importance of the provision granting to 
the executive power the right to initiate rates. I recognize with 
equal force the great gravity of taking away from u long- 
established tribunal. the Interstate Commerce Commission, this 
right to revise and finally settle upon the rates. 

I am frank to say that, primarily, my sentiment was against 
the idea of lodging this great power in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. Every man who thinks logically must come to one conciu- 
sion ultimately, and that is that we must have due regard and 
respect for established forms of procedure, and that all innovn- 
tions and alterations of that which has been established by 
long custom, and found to be efficient, should be regarded with a 
great deal ol caution and not adopted except after weighty con- 
sideration. Therefore, I am frank to say now to this committee 
that, were it not for the immense necessity of this mutter, if I 
were not deeply impressed with the urgency of the occasion, I 
would unhesitatingly cast my vote in favor of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio, 8 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Win the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. DEWALT. Not just now; I will in a moment answer all 
questions if I have time. I have tried wit! an unbiased mind, 
without any reflex action in regard to partisan fealty. or without 
any regard even of uphokling the executive power simply be- 
cause the executive power is now democratic, to wok at this mat- 
ter squarely from the standpoint of what is the best thing to do 
under the circumstances, 

Let me start by saying that the act of 1916, in my Judgment 
at least, gives the President of the United states the power to 
fix rates. The act of 1916, by its provisions, n brie:. says this: 

That the President In time of war is empowered, through the Serre- 
tary of War, to take possesslon and assume control of any system of 
transportation. 


In looking at the legal definition of the word “ control,” I find 
that it ts defined by an Ilinois decision (185 III.) as this: 


The words “manage” and “control” are held to be synonymous, 
Manage is defined to mean“ direct, control, genet ad er, ox over - 
see.” That is a decision in 144 Pa., page 377. 


Webster defines the word “ manage“ as follows: 


Meaning to have. under control and direction, to conduct, to guide, 
to administer, or to handle.” 
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I take it as a logical sequence of the wording of this act, which 
says “the President shall have possession and control,” and in 
the following words, in the same section, “ exclusive possession 
and control,” that he has the right to administer. If he has the 
right to administer he has the right over the financial trans- 
actions of the company. If he has the right to administer the 
financial transactions of the company it follows as clearly as 
daylight follows the night that he must have the right to fix 
the charges for freight and passenger traffic. There can be no 
other logical conclusion. That is the act of 1916. Whether it 
be wise or unwise, you now have it on the statute books. The 
question now presents itself, will you, by implication or by 
direct legislation, by the adoption of the Sweet amendment. 
revoke what you did under the act of 1916? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘That is the act under which we 
took the railroads over? z 

Mr, DEWALT. Yes; and the proclamation of the President 
followed. That is the war act. If that be true, then the ques- 
tion presents itself, what reason is there for maintaining the 
statute as it now is? I want to be brief and I shall try to pre- 
sent in a few words what thosa reasons are. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have listened to what the gentle- 
man has said, and I have been trying to find a reason why tho 
President should be given this power as a war measure. The 
intent is not, as I understand it, to lower the rates. The intent 
must be to give him authority to raise the rates. Why is it 
necessary as a war power to give him that authority when it 
is admitted that the income of the railroads since the war is 
the greatest since we had railroads in this country? 

Mr. DEWALT. Right there I can not agree with the gentle- 
man. I think the power should be given not only to lower the 
rates but to raise the rates. I think I can show why it should 
be so. In the first place, let us take this undoubted fact. There 
is now existing, and there will be in the future, a diversion of 
freight upon the railroads of this country. We know now from 
the newspapers and from reports from the railroads themselves 
that there has been a diversion of passenger traffic to the Penn- 
sylvania and of freight traffic to the Baltimore & Ohio—necessi- 
tated by what? By the emergency. In other words, certain 
lines have been devoted almost exclusively to freight traffic and 
others again have had diverted to them the passenger traffic. 
We know another thing, that passenger traffic is not the paying 
traffic on the railroads. They do not make money out of the 
passenger traffic; they make money out of the freight rates. 
Therefore it may be necessary for the President of the United 
States to initiate rates by which he increases the passenger rates 
in order to equalize things and decrease freight rates in order to 
equalize these roads. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He could not do that as between 
the railroads. 

Mr. DEWALT. Why, yes; he could if he had financial control. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Give a higher passenger rate to 
one road than to another? A 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Not at this time. It may be necessary, as it 
was in England, to decrease the passenger traffic, and why? 
Because some of these roads are the main trunk lines and of 
necessity must be used for the transportation of foodstuffs and 
munitions of war. In England what did they do? They raised 
the passenger rates in order to prevent passenger traffic, and 
it may be necessary for the President of the United States to 
initiate high rates for passenger traffic in order to keep people 
at home from pleasure trips and unnecessary travel. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There would be an easier way to do it than 
that, and that would be to cut off the trains. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; but you do not want to stop the 
flow of blood through the arteries. You might as well say that 
the easiest way to do it would be to bury the individual by cut- 
ting off his head. 

Mr. MADDEN. On the question of rates, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman have any fear that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would refuse to grant a just 
rate? 

Mr. DEWALT. I have not the slightest fear of that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why should we worry? 

Mr. DEWALT. But I have this fear: Prolonged investiga- 
tions will follow, and the necessities of the occasion demand 


speecy action. I am with the gentleman on the broad proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. DEWALT. Excuse me, but I do not want to be inter- 
rupted in the logical conclusions I want to present. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this in in line with what the gentleman 
is presenting. I say why would the necessity arise for an 
immediate occasion? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will give the gentleman one instance. 
There are now 1,700,000 employees in the railroad service, 
according to figures. I understand—I do not know with au- 
thority—that these 1,700,000 employees are now demanding an 
increase in wages ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. Suppose 
that to-morrow morning a majority of these 1,700,000 employees, 
through the intervention or intercession of their chiefs, say, 
“We will stop work unless we are paid higher wages.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five minutes 


more. 

Mr. DEWALT. Suppose that to-morrow morning a majority 
of these men, through their labor organizations, should say, 
„We will cease work unless you pay us“; the President might 
by the necessities of the occasion say, We will raise the 
wages.” Under the Adamson bill the wages were raised for 
railroad employees $60,000,000 in one year. How are you going 
to meet that emergency? By going to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and asking for a raise of rates and waiting three 
or four or five months until a decision comes, or will you say 
that the President shall have the power to initiate rates—not 
to fix them, but to put them into operation? 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. z 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any more reason why the President 
should have the right, without any delay or interference, to raise 
a rate because wages were raised than the railroad companies 
had? > 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any more reason why we should give 
the President the right to raise rates because of increased com- 
pensation to the men than the railroad companies should have 
that right, which they did not get? 

Mr. DEWALT. Why, at that time the railroad companies 
were not confronted with the condition of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. They were confronted with the question of 
increased compensation to men by reason of legislation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Exactly; that is the right given under the 
Adamson Act, and it cost the railroad companies $60,000,000 ; 
and now you propose to legislate and take away this power from 
the President of the United States and refer it again to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and all this time the trouble 
has been going on and everything disorganized. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I Will. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that after the Adamson law 
went into effect the railroad companies did ask for an increased 
rate of the Interstate Commerce Commission? Did they get it? 

Mr. DEWALT. They did not get it. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. WINSLOW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I yield to my colleague on the committee first. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to ask if they ever did ask for 
an increase in rates after the Adamson Act went into effect? 

Mr. DEWALT. My recollection is that they did, but I am not 
certain. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Wili the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is there any more reason to think that the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
strain and exigency of war will not get a gait on themselves 
as much as the President? 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, they are pretty speedy individuals at 


times, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman think we would have 
any more reason to feel that the President would act any more 
promptly in this matter than he did in meeting the question of 
preparedness? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am frank to say I do not know that. Let 
me give another reason why I think the President should have 
this right. We have provided in this bill, and the gentlemen 
should clearly remember this, that the President would have 
the right to use a portion of the revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of bonds and also that he shall have the right to issue 
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obligations for maturing obligations that might become due dur- 
ing the term of Federal control. Now, the money is not pro- 
vided for that, except in so far as the revolving fund is con- 
cerned, $500,000,000. I take it that if he deems it necessary 
to purchase or to issue. if you please, new obligations for these 
maturing obligutions there should be reposed in the President 
the power to initiate rates—not to fix them, if you please—be- 
cause the right to review still remains. If this were an abso- 
lute grant to the President of the United States ultimately, 
conclusively, and definitely to fix rates without appeal, I would 
be unalterably opposed to it; but the right of appeal would 
still remain in the courts and the right of review in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will, 

Mr. LENROOT, I would like to ask the gentleman what right 
the President or any other authority has to raise rates for the 
purpose of paying the indebtedness of the railroads? 

Mr, DEWALT. None whatever, 

Mr. LENROOT, The gentleman so stated. 

Mr. DEWALT. Except in the operation of the road. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman so stated. 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh. no. My friend from Wisconsin has a 
very delightful way of picking out one word in a sentence, or 
possibly one phrase in a sentence, and distorting the sume to his 
own views or purposes, but that is not the way to argue a ques- 
tion. The way to argue a question is from the four points and 
four corners of it. just as you would construe a will. You do 
not construe a will by taking one phrase of it. You take the 
whole will together and if you take this whole act together 
you find that the President is to have control of the financial 
department of these railroads, and if he has control of the 
financial department of them, he ought to have control of the 
initiative power with respect to rates, 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the gentleman state that in order to 
purchase these securities of railroads it might be necessary for 
the President to raise the rates? 

Mr. DEWALT. Istill say so. The gentleman asked me about 
the initial power. 

Mr. LENROOT. The constitutional power. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is a different proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Stevenson). 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that is 
certainly evident in this discussion, and that is that those who 
are proponents of the bill as it stands expect it to be used for 
the purpose of raising rates. Now, there need not anybody get 
mixed up about that. There has nobody here offered any reason 
that amounts to anything for this power except the reason that 
it may become necessary to raise the rates. The gentleman who 
has just spoken said that it might become necessary to raise 
passenger rates in order to keep people at home, and it would 
not do to rely upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
raise those rates. Well, now, if the gentleman has kept up 
with current history he will know that within the last 20 days 
passenger fures on mileage books have been raised a quarter of 
a cent a mile by this same Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Therefore, the argument that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will not make und raise any rates if it becomes necessary is 
certainly begging the question. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] said a while 
ago that he was unable to see any reason why rates should not 
be raised; that if trunsportation systems break down it would 
be necessary, and it would be probable that wages would be 
raised; and he wanted to know why rates should not be raised 
also. and that nobody had given him any reason why they should 
not be raised, Now, I want to know why they should be raised; 
and that is a very important question to the business of this 
country. And the other is, how they shall be raise. In the 
last 12 months, the last fiscal year, the railroads that are called 
railroads, 230,000 miles of them, made a net income—I mean 
their railway operating income, which is with all expenses and 
taxes, and all of that paid. and the balance that is left—made 
an operating income of $1.069,000,000 on 518.000.000.000. In 
other words, as a whole they made over 5 per cent. Now, that 
is considered a fair net return for any operating property. 

The Government will pay as a standard return to the roads 
under this bill $945,000,000, leaving on the above busis $124,- 
000,000 margin to care for increased wages. 

Now, why should we be talking that we have got to raise 
rates? There is no evidence that business is decreusing.. And 
that is on the whole system, They have been taken over and 
unified and made into a system, and in making rates the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said that you can not 
hold that a rate is confiscatory unless all the operations of the 
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road, regardless of this rate along with it, are not sufficient to 
bring in an adequate return. The fact that one rate on one 
commodity makes it a loss when they earry that commodity 
does not destroy all the rates if all the other operations of the 
system make a fair return. So If all the operations of the 
system we have taken over make a fair return, where is the 
necessity for raising the rates? And if you are going to raise 
them, my friend from New York says, they will have to be 
raised quickly and without investigation. Now, if you are golug 
to raise rates without investigation, let us give the commission 
that has the information, that is expert at the business, the 
right to raise them, and not the President, who has had no 
experience. And if any of you have been up aguinst the rate 
business you know that a man has to have experience before 
he knows anything about it. 

The gentleman also stated that the necessity for raising rates 
would have to be exercised at once. I want to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the fact that, the raising or changing of 
rates is the most demoralizing thing or the business of the coun- 
try that can possibly be imagined. If you make a rate that is 
not a proper one, you will demoralize business, because all the 
business of the great manufacturing concerns are conducted on 
the proposition that they will make their contracts based upon 
the rate to the place where they sell. That enters into every 
contract for sale. and if the rate is too high you will cause mil- 
lions of dollars of loss to the manufacturing interests of this 
country, because you have a rate which will make unprofitable 
every contract that is outstanding. Applause. * 

I have offered as an amendment the provision adopted by the 
Senate, which gives the President the right to initiate and put 
into effect rates. subject to be reviewed and finally fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. There are two sets of people 
ouly that know enough to make rates in this country—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the experts of the railroads. 
The President will have to rely on one set.or the other. Mani- 
festly, the commission is more likely to deal fairly with the 
people, because they are not interested. The railroad experts 
will want to put rates high in the hope that after Federal con- 
trol they will continue high. The commission should be charged 
with this. because it has no selfish interest to serve. This rate 
matter may be so maninulated as to destroy towns, manufactur- 
ing establishments, and ports, and carries the powers to levy, in 
the form of transportation charges, millions of taxes on the 
people. and should be carefully guarded. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, there is only one 
question Involved in the amendment now before the committee, 
and this is the question : Shall the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission continue to establish the rates of common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or shall that function be per- 
formed by the President?” 

In a controversy it is usual that two or more parties are in- 
terested, but an unusual situation presents itself in this mat- 
ter now before us, because only one party is vitally and ma- 
terially interested in the decision which this Congress shall 
make on this feature of the bill. That one party comprises every 
manufacturing establishment, every producer, and. every con- 
sumer in the United States. The railroads have no interest in 
who shall make the rates during the time the Government con- 
trols and operates their roads, because their compensation is 
fixed under the terms of this hill and in no way depends upon the 
revenue obtained during this period of governmental control 
and supervision. The President cun have no real interest in 
fixing the rates, hecause under his constitutional power he cau 
compel the carrying of any commodities necessary or incident to 
the military program, and with his complete control and super- 
vision of the railroad systems of the country the matter of rates 
can not be material te him. It is simply a question of taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it into another, whatever 
the rates may be. No one is deluded with the idea that the 
President will ever fix these rates. even if he is given the au- 
thority to do so in this biil. That is a human impessibility, 
which even the oratorical proponents of the bill can not over- 
come. This duty must be assigned and must be performed by 
some commission who will possess virtunlly the snme powers now 
possessed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. You wilt 
strip the Interstate Commerce Commission of all its powers and 
duties—everything but its salary—and you will delegate the 
powers und duties to a commission appointed by the President 
who will net have. and can not have, the invaluable experience 
and knowledge which years of training has given to the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, The manufacturer, 
producer, shipper, and consumer, will pay tribute to the in- 
efficiency of this new organization There is every reason to ex- 
pect and believe that this new board, which will be appointed 
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if von pass this bill as it now stands, will offer the pathetic 
spectacle of unavoidubie iIncompetency which appears in a num- 
ber of similarly appointed boards enlled upon to do a character 
of work with which they gre entirely unfamiliar. Ido not doubt 
the sincere efforts of these men, but the country is unwilling to 
educate new men, and to suffer their shortcomings during the 
education, where the Government has in its employ men already 
educated aml the machinery fully and completely equipped to 
handle the character of work to be done. 

Last winter when peopie were suffering and freezing in 
various sections of the country, due to the Inck of shipping facill- 
ties for conl and a general shortage of cars, one of these 
newly appointed bourds took 40 cars and turned them over 
to a cabinet file manufacturing company in North Carolina to 
be usel in the shipment of file cases to the various exemption 
boards throughout the country. 
service fer over three months, and in instances unnumbered the 
file cases could have been purchased by the various exemption 
boards in their home towns for less money than was actually 
paid by the Government, thereby saving not only in the purchas- 
ing cost but also allowing the congested traffic of the country 10 
be relieved with those 40 cars so needlessly occupied. Some 
gentlemen indicate that this is an exceptional ease. About the 
same time that those 40 cars were needlessly congesting the 
traffic of the country another order was issued by this newly 
appointed board, with decidedly greater power than ability, in 
which they gave 150 cars to a manufacturing concern located in 
one of the largest cities in the United States to be used in the 
transportation of lumber for the construction of buildings iuci- 
dent to the performance of a Government contract. Those 150 
cars were used by that company to obtain the lumber and clog 


the already congested railroad facilities. At the very minute 


the order was made and all during the time those cars were 
in transit the same quality of lumber could have been pur- 
chased in the town where this concern is located for exactly the 
same amount of money as was actually paid for the lumber 
purchased. 

Some one may suggest that these instances occurred last win- 
ter. Very well, let us get one up to date. Last week the Priority 
Board, upon the request of the Director of Inland Transporta- 
‘tion, issued an order for 140 cars to be placed at different Michi- 
gan points for hay shippers. Fifteen of these cars were given to 
a man buying hay in a small town in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. In that same small town there are at least four 
other concerns buying hay for the Government on the same kind 
of a contract held by the gentleman who was favored with a 
priority order for 15 cars, All of the other buyers have their 
hay ready to be shipped and are unable to gei cars until this 
one favored gentleman has exhausted his supply of 15 cars. Why 
were they not prorated? I can not answer the question and have 
been unable to find anyone on the Priority Board or in the 
War Department who would even attempt to answer it. Every 
man's action was based on the recommendation or order of 
some one else. In tracing matters of this character through the 
various departments I venture the assertion that my experience 
just related has been the experience of every Member of Con- 
gress. It is about time that Congress stopped authorizing these 
new educational bureaus and boards and allowed the work to 
be done by those who have had the experience and whose past 
efforts have proven their ability and efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. If there is no further discussion desired, the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. ESCH. Has the gentleman from Tennessee concluded 
debate on this amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. No; unless all quit it. Are you willing to have 
a vote? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman has 80 minutes. I have 29. 

Mr. SIMS. I am perfectly willing that a vote should be had. 

Mr. ESCH. We have two or three gentlemen on this side to 
whom I would like to yield before a vote is taken. 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not desire to speak on this 
amendment. I desire to point out that this debate was limited 
only to the rate-making provision. I have an amendment to the 
tax clause, ‘The Chairman was asking the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nobody was ready to proceed apparently. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am ready to proceed with 
the tax matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in control of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sots] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. LxNnoor J. The gentleman from Tennessee is entitled to 
recognition. 


Those cars were used in thut 


Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin can go ahead and 
use some mere time. 


Mr. ESCH. I have already used more time than the gentle- 
man froin Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. I know. I am willing to have a vote right now. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ropers]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the commit- 
tee, I favor the adoption of the Sweet amendment. I take the 
position that the Congress is the only authority that has the 
power to make railroad rates. Under the decision in the Min- 
nesota Rate Case, reported in Two hundred and thirtieth United 
States Reports, page 433, the Supreme Court announced this 
principle: 

The rate-making power is a legislative power, and necessarily implies 
a range of legislative discretion. We do not sit as a board of revision 
to substitute gur judgment for that of the legislature or of the com- 
eee lawfully constituted by it as to matters within the province of 

Now, it was pursuant to the provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion which granted to the Congress, which is an organization of 
delegated authority, the power “to regulate commerce among 
the States” that we have taken up the subject of regulating 
commerce at all. In 1887 Congress under this clause in the 
Constitution created the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is a commission that has been established now for more 
than 30 years, and has investigated the railroad properties of 
the country, ascertained their value, and fixed rates for all 
of them, and has compiled a large and extensive system of re- 
ports and decisions for guidance in this rate-making proposition. 
In 1906 the Hepburn bill enlarged and extended the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and since that time it 
has been recognized by the carriers and by the public as the 
proper authority to regulate rates, the rates being promulgated 
always by the shipper or by the carrier and ratified and ap- 
proved or disallowed by the commission. Now, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], who is on the committee, has 
sought to give a very strained and extended construction to the 
act under which the President assumed control of the railrouds 
of the United States. I refer to the act of August 29, 1916. 1 
submit to the good judgment of this House that no man in this 
body thought that when we passed the act of August 29. 1916, 
which was a war-emergency act, that we were giving to the 
President of the United States even the right to take over the 
railroads and retain them in time of peace, but we all thought 
we were giving him the right only to take them over in time of 
war. 

Not one of us dreamed that we were giving him the right to 
make rates for the transportation of troops or commodities or 
freight over those railroads. The gentleman says that this 
right is found in the words “assume control” contained in the 
bill. Not so. If we had been going to give the President the 
right to make rates, we would have used the well-known phrase 
used in the Federal Constitution which the Supreme Court says 
gives that right, namely, “the right to regulate the commerce 
amongst the States,” which, in this case, would be between the 
shipper and the consignee. We used this term in that act, 
“assume control,” not the word “regulate,” and we went on 
to say that it was for the purposes of “ war emergency,” deml- 
ing at that time not with the proposition that confronts us to- 
day, of a war with Germany, but a little war that we had on 
the borders with Mexico, assuming that we were giving the 
President the right to take over the lines of transportation 
only that lead into Mexico. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, do we propose to say that 
the power of Congress shall be vested in one individual, to make 
rates for all the railroads of the United States? This rate- 
making proposition is a complicated one. The men who deal 
with the rates on our great railroads are all experts, and the 
men who surround and serve on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with its 30 years of precedents, are also experts, and 
they resort to its decisions for their authority just as the courts 
quote the decisions in construing and enforcing the law. We 
have had some experience with the Executive in making rates. 
The price of coal was fixed by a meeting of 400 coal operators of 
this country assembled here in Washington, with a member of 
the Cabinet presiding during their deliberations. They fixed 
the price at $3 per ton for conl, and a short time thereafter 
the President, without consulting and without notice—he will 
have no reason to consult in this instance—reduced the price 
from $3 to $2. We have had sowe other experience with the 
President fixing prices. He fixed the price of wheat at $2, and 
there is a great clamor and objection all over this country from 
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our farmers that the price of wheat is fixed too low. He ad- 
mittediy fixed the price of coal too low, because he increased the 
price to $2.45. nud a second time increased it to $3.05, the pres- 
ent priee, aud the result of the price of $2 a ton that be fixed for 
coal has been the distress that we have experienced all over 
this country, and the suffering, without precedent, that has 
occurred during the cold months of this winter. 

We have had more experience, too, in this matter of price 
fixing by one man, as here proposed. If you are going to leave 
it to the President—or, as some say, that it will go to the 
Director of Railroads, who fixed the price of demurrage on cars 
one Saturday night and raised it two or three dollars per car 
per day without hearing, without investigation, and without 
notice—that is the sort of thing we shall meet with if we are 
going to give this rate-fixing power into the hands of the Presi- 
dent or any other individual. Here are three examples—the 
price of coal, the price of wheat, and the cost of demurrage. 
They have been fixed by the President or the Director of Rail- 
roads. In each instance they were fixed without notice, arbi- 
trarily, and in each instance they have either given universal 
dissatisfaction or they have been admittedly wrong, because they 
have been changed afterwards upon further investigation be- 
cause of the great suffering and public clamor in each instance 
against the action taken. 

It has been argued that section 11 of the bill, which authorizes 
the President not only to fix rates but to initiate rates, gives 
also the right to the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate the same. It is true that it does give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the right to investigate the rates when 
changes were ordered by the President, but lines 4 to 8, inclusive, 
page 18 of the bill, provides: 

And shall make report of its 
The commission— 
findings and recommendations concerning the same to the President, for 
such action as the President may deem required In the public interest. 

It will be seen by this quoted language that the President is 
the judge as to whether the public interest requires any action 
upon his part; if he thinks it does not, he can disregard any 
recommendation that the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
make. In other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is powerless to either suspend or modify any rate that the 
President may make. It is a very skillfully and cunningly con- 
cealéd stab in the back for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but it is nevertheless fatal. It strikes down this commis- 
sion and puts it clear out of business, 

Thus this great commission that has been stimulating and 
regulating commerce, that has been investigating the cost of 
the railroads. that has adjudicated rates in every system, rail- 
road and water, in the United States engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and has at hand in its reports, orders, opinions, findings, 
and decisions complete data that will enable it quickly to make 
and adjust any reasonable and proper rate on any railroad or 
water route in the country, is by this bill simply legislated out 
of existence, and their power to investigate vested in the Presi- 
dent exclusively. 

Of course, no one supposes that the President could or would 

assume or endeavor to make railroad rates. He is engaged in 
greater things, let us hope, than railroad rates. He is thinking 
about great international problems, meditating upon the desti- 
nies of our people, and deeply and constantly concerned with 
the great issues of winning this war for America and for liberty. 

What must happen, then, is that some new rate-making power 
must be created to act for him. Is it possible that it is the 
intention of the party in power to create a new Interstate 
Commerce Commission or a new set of commissioners and im- 
pose upon the taxpayers the expense and cost of an entirely 
new tribunal, to ascertain and fix rates, and at the same time 
to permit the Interstate Commerce Commission to continue 
without work and without jurisdiction still on the publie pay 
roll? If this is the purpose of the bill, the advocates of section 
11 ought to be frank enough to say so. 

I am opposed to the bill as it stands and in favor of the 
Sweet amendment, which is to be inserted on page 12 in lieu 
of the second paragraph beginning at line 12 and ending in 
the middle of line 8 on page 13. The amendment, proposed by 
Representative Sweer, of Iowa, simply provides in brief that 
while the President shall take over and operate the railroads, 
under the act of August 29, 1916, which states, “ The Presi- 
dent in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary of 
War, to take possession and assume control of any system or 
systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize 
the same for the transportation of troops and war materials 
and equipment, etc.,“ and further provides that the Interstate 
Commerce act, approved February 4, 1887, and its amendment 
approved June 29, 1906, known as the Hepburn Act, shall re- 


main in full force, thereby continuing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in full control of the question of determining 
“fair and just rates,” the President’s power being limited to 
the operating of the railroad alone, to the same xtent and with 
the same power, that the railroad companies owning the same 
had at the time they were taken over, December 28, 1917. 
This is certainly just and right. Shippers and the general 
public and the railroad companies all know aud understand 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce: Commission over their 
rates; and to disorganize this whole established system by 
setting up a new tribunal must mean the disorganization of 
business and the casting away of 30 years of rate-m king prog- 
ress in the United States. 

The great criticism that is put up by the committee and the 
majority Members of this House is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not quick enough. That is mere subter- 
fuge. This is a mere play on words, it is not borne out by the 
facts. The Interstate Commerce Commission has acted in 
many cases for the convenience of companies immediately 
upon their presentation of a case, although the law requires 
30 days’ notice to the public of a change of rates; yet this can 
be waived, and now, when the Government has contro! of the 
railroads, which in a way is another way of stating that the 
public has taken over the railroads, the reason for the 30-day 
notice entirely disappears, and the commission, out of che 
abundance of its knowledge, information, and experience as 
found in its adjudicated cases, can hear and determine at once 
the question of rates that may be submitted to it during the 
war. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge most earnestly the striking ont 
of the latter part of clause 11 of this bill, and substituting in 
lieu thereof the amendment proposed by Representative SWEET, 
of Iowa, which in nowise restricts the power of the President 
but protects the shipper, the public, and the railroads by retain- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission in authority with full 
power to fix and adopt fair, reasonable, and just freight rates 
during the period of Federal control. i 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 2 member of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, let us see for just a minute 
what this amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET] 
proposes : 

That the jurisdiction and power over the rat fares, charges, and 
classification of common carriers which prior to Federal control were 
lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission by the act to reguiate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto, shall 
continue in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and said commission 
shall retain full jurisdiction over the rates, fares, charges, and classifi- 
cations of the said carriers and all governmental agencies referred to 
or created by this act; but during the period of said Federal control 
said commission, in determining any question arising under this act. 
shall consider all the facts and circumstances arising under the war 
eme cy and growing out of the unified, cuordinated Federal control 
occasioned thereby. This shall not be construed as interfering with the 
control by the President oi any agency created by him of the operation, 
as distinguished from the rates, fares, charges, and classifications of said 
carriers subject to Federal control. 

Now, let us see, if the amendment be analyzed, what that 
means. It has been assumed by some gentlemen—and I agree 
to that—that under the act of 1916 the President had the power 
to initiate and fix rates. Under this amendment, if it is adopted, 
it does not confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
any power to initiate a rate. It simply retains the jurisdiction 
they had prior to Federal control, which was merely jurisdic- 
tion to approve of any rate that was initiated by the carriers 
themselves, because there has never been any law authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to initiate a rate. As 
has been so repeatedly stated in this debate, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created to stand between the railroads 
in their selfish interests and the people, who had the right to 
depend on the Government for protection, 

Mr. McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the provisions of this bill, what 
remedy is there in the event that the President fixed a rate that 
Was unjust to the shipper? What remedy is there under the 
bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same remedy that would exist in refer- 
ence to any unjust rate fixed in any other instance, If the Presi- 
dent fixes an unjust rate the first step is to make complaint be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission; they investigate snd 
report back the facts to the President, and the bill makes their 
finding prima facie evidence of its correctness, Of course, that 
recommendation will have great weight with the President in 
determining whether to modify the rate, nullify it, or leave it 
us itis. But in spite of the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the President, the bill does not take 
away from any citizen or shipper any remedy at law which he 
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may have had prier to the Federal control, if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have approved of an unjust rate. 

Mr, DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Would not the determination of the Presi- 
dent arise out of the military power of the Government? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily; the point I am trying to 
impress upon the committee is that if this amendment is 
adopted, nobody has the power to initiate a rate. 

Mr. DILLON. If the military power of the Government 
fixes the rate, how are you going to get into the eourts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The power to fix a commercial rate is not 
necessarily a military power. We have conferred on the-Presi- 
dent by reason of necessity the carrying on of commercial 
business by the railroads notwithstanding they were taken over 
for military purposes. g 

Mr. DILLON. He is to act in this matter as a military 
power. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Not at all. As far as the commercial rates 
are concerned he is acting as a civil authority and not as a 
military authority. 

Mr. DILLON. He acts partly as a military power and partly 
as n civil power. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. He acts in the place of the 
representative of the railroads, and, on the other hand, as a 
representative of the people. He occupies a dual capacity. 

Mr. DILLON. At the same time he fixes the military and 
civil rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. His powers are both military and civil. 
The fact that the war is in progress does not deprive him of 
his character as a civil officer. : 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that if the amend- 
ment is adopted the President would still have the power to 
initiate rates as the railroads heretofore have? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He bas that authority under the act of 
1916, and this bill certainly affirms that authority. If the 
amentment is adopted the president could not initiate a rate. 

Mr. DENISON. Why? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because the amendment says, “this shall 
ne: ve construed as interfering with the control by the Presi- 
dent or any agency created by him of the operation as distin- 
guished from the rates, fares, charges, and classifications of 
said carriers subject to Federal control,” 

In other words, if this amendment is adopted it takes away 
from the President the power he got by reason of the authori- 
zation to take over the railroads, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr, McCORMICK. If this amendment was amended speci- 
fying that the President might initiate a rate subject to the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would that 
satisfy the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not. Iam against it in that form. 
I am in favor of the provision remaining as it is, because we 
have attempted not only to coordinate and unify the physical 
control of the roads, but we are seeking to unify and coordinate 


the financial control of the railroads. It is manifestly impor- | 


tant that the relationship between the income and the outgo 
shall be maintained as nearly in the same proportion while the 
Government is controlling these roads as existed prior to their 
taking over. It seems to me an anomaly that the President is 
given the undisputed right to increase the expenses of operating 
these roads, for he may increase the railroad wages, which in 
all probability will happen, and of course that increases the 


railway expenses, and yet when it comes to increasing the reve- | 


nues to take care of these expenses the power to do that is 
divided and taken away from him and given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The importance of this would not be 
80 apparent, perhaps, during Federal control, because the Gov- 
ernment has a Treasury-out of which it may pay any deficit, 
although I think it is an unwise business policy to increase the 
expenses of these roads without increasing the income also, so 
that these additional expenses will be taken care of without 
direct taxation of the people. But if we do increase the ex- 
penses without increasing the rates, and therefore create a 
deficit in the management of these railroads, when they are 
turned back to private control they will inherit an Increased ex- 
pense without any increased revenue, and immediately they 
will flood the Interstate Commerce Commission with a demand 
for a horizontal raise in all rates in order that they may be able 
to make up the deficit that the Government handed down to 
them, and which was created when the Government was in 
control of them. When that comes at the very period of the 
ending of the war and the reorganization of all of our industrial 
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relations, it will have a much more baneful effect on business 
and commerce than to give the President the authority to gradu- 
ally increase the rates if necessary in order to meet the expenses 
of the railroads. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The companies had the power to increase 
the expenditures before, but the revenue was limited by the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What, fundamentally, is the reason for 
changing that relation? The President, in effect, is trusted with 
their operation. If he must increase the cost of operation, then 
the same tribunal which found the revenues for an increased 
cost before will under this amendment find the revenues for an 
increased cost afterwards. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because under Federal control these rail- 
roads are not going to initiate any rates. There is no occasion 
for them to do it. Their compensation is guaranteed. They are 
no longer interested in it. Under this amendment the President 
would be deprived of the authority even to initiate a rate, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission inherently can not initiate 
a rate, so nobody can initiate a rate under this amendment, and 
there would be no opportunity even for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pass upon it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Then, let me return to my first question: 
If the gentleman says the President is deprived of the power 
under this amendment, will not an amendment to the amend- 
ment which specifically sets it out remedy the situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The objection I have is to the policy of rob- 
bing the President of the power to increase the revenues. That 
is an anomalous division of power that ought not to be enacted 
into law by Con 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the entire ques- 
tion that is raised in this amendment is whether or not the 
law, as has been administered in regard to rate making, shall 
continue or whether we shall initiate a departure therefrom. 
This is a Government of law and not a Government of executive 
decrees. I am in favor of giving to the President every bit of 
power in the world necessary to win this war, and no more. 
This bill gives to the President all the power of operation. He 
has complete and absolute control over railroads, over their 
management, care, service, everything, but I can not get my 
own consent to vest in the Director General or in the President 
the power to make rates. Rate making is a science within 
itself. There is only one governmental agency that we have 
that knows anything about rate making, and that is the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The question naturally arises 
right at this time, Why should this governmental agency, that 
knows its business, that knows what effect rates have on in- 
dustries throughout this land, why should its knowledge and 
experience be dispensed with during this war emergency? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes. sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, the railroads at the present time 
have the right to initiate rates, have they not? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Would not the gentleman give the Presi- 
dent that power subject to review and approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. He absolutely has it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is a question on which the gentle- 
man seems to differ from his colleagues on the committee, 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. For this reason: To-day under 
the law the owner of the road, the controller of the road, has 
the power to initiate rates. Under this bill the President is 
put in the same position as the owner of the road because he 
controls the operation of the road. [Applause.] Now, there 
is no question in the world that he has, and ought to have, the 
power to initiate rates, but there is likewise, in my opinion, no 
question but what that right should not become effective until 
the only governmental agency in America that knows anything 
about the science of rate making, that knows anything about 
rate making in relation to the railroads, the shipper and the 
people shall have passed upon that rate and shall have given it 
the sanction of the governmental agency which the people 
created in order to stand between them and the selfish interest 
of the railroads. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But would he have that power if the 
Sweet amendment is agreed to in its present form? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
would like to yield to the gentleman and answer any question 
that I possibly can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
glad to yield to the gentleman all the time he wants, but I do 
not want to take up his five minutes in asking questions. 


If I can have five minutes I 
I have not the time or I would be very 


Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Go ahead. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was going to ask the gentleman if he paid 
careful attention to the reading of the latter part of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, which distinctly stated that the President is 
not to be interfered with so far as the physical operation of the 
roads is concerned 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
fully. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But so far as the financial operation is 
concerned, there are restrictions—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Oh, I have read it, and I have 
studied it, and I believe I understand it; and I know this about 
the amendment offered: That it means what it says, and I know 
that the paragraph of the bill that is sought to be amended is 
nothing but legislative camouflage. [Applause.] It says a 
whole lot and means nothing, except that it takes nway from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power now conferred 
by law, and that it does away with that principle of rail-rate 
control which the people of this country have contended for until 
it was finally written into law, and which the gentleman and 
others are now seeking to wipe from the statute books. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman use some of his time? 

Mr. SIMS. How much more time has the gentieman which 
he feels he is compelled to use? 

Mr. ESCH. All of it. How much have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee 23 minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would like to make a point of no quorum, 
if we are going to have a vote to-night, If we are not, I with- 
draw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair can not inform the gentleman. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I have had a good deal of sym- 
pathy with much of the dissatisfaction of the past few years 
over some charges that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had not dealt as fairly as it might have dealt with the railroads. 
I have had a good many letters from business men who have 
thought that the Interstate Commerce Commission had broken 
down, and they asked that it be abolished. In other words, I 
recognize fully that there has been a movement throughout the 
country generaily antagonistic to the continuance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. When such movement comes up 
openly for decision upon its merits it will be fully considered. 
And I stated a moment ago that I had some sympathy with the 
complaint that the railroads had not been treated fairly on 
questions of the increase of rates. However, I am not ready 
now to say that this commission shall be emasculated in this 
way. Here is an opportunity that is afforded under the stress 
of war to eliminate the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
hoped to put it out of business, a hope long entertained by cer- 
tain of our people, but down to this day little chance to do so. 
There is no doubt about it, and it is done under the charge that 
in time of war, in order to be effective, we must make this 
modification. The old play to use the war for every cause whose 
success is desired. Now, I can not be a party to that. I think 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is an institution 
which is to-day probably the greatest body of scientific investi- 
gation on questions of rate making that is known anywhere in 
the world. It has built up a body of thought difficult to dupli- 
cate. 

Mr. BORLAND. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman understand, as I do, 
that this bill was drawn by the aid of a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and does the gentleman use the 
words “emasculate the commission” with knowledge of that 
fact in his mind? 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to assume that either a member of 
the commission or the commission itself is responsible for this 
bill, notwithstanding the active part Mr. Anderson has had in 
the drafting of the measure. j 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will allow me to make the 
suggestion, I could tell him that a member of the commission 
drew it, with the approval of the commission, 


Yes; I have read it over care- 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I interrupt the gentle- 
man a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not mean to suggest that the commis- 
sion as a commission drafted it. 

Mr. FESS. There is no doubt that this effort te modify rate 
making and take it out of the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and put it in the hands of some other person is de- 
signedly to eliminate ultimately the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. There is no doubt about that. The powers back of 
the proposal are those who are now and have been antagonistic 
to the commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no basis in fact for that idea. 

Mr. FESS. There is no doubt about that. There is a cam- 
paign, of long standing, that I have noticed—and as I said be- 
fore, I have had some sympathy with it—on the part of the 
railroads, which complain that they had not been treated on 
the question of the increase of rates as they thought they ought 
to be treated, and of course they would rather leave this to 
some other body or authority than the commission that they 
thought heretofore had not been favorable to them in the matter 
of increase of rates; and this purpose is none other than to take 
a step, under stress of war, to eliminate that body as a rate- 
making power and put it in the hands of some other person, 
namely, either the President or the Director General. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Even if it were not true that this bill 
was written by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is it not 
about time that Congress was beginning to write its own bills? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I certainly agree on that point. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And how about the Committee 


‘on Ways and Means? 


Mr. FESS. I mentioned that fact a moment age, that I did 
not want to assume that a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the commission itself wrote this bill. I do think, 
I am frank to say, that this body is suffering from a state of 
decay approaching atrophy simply because we have gotten into 
the habit of letting some outside authority hand down a bill 
here and tell us to ratify it without any special consideration. 
{Applause.] I did not want to charge that somebody outside 
of this body is entirely responsible for the writing of this 
measure, but since members of the committee have openly ad- 
mitted it, it does not change the fact in the case that we are 
here taking a step to emasculate the only rate-making body 
that has a standing, which it has built up through a series of 
investigations of all phases of the railroad question covering a 
period of 30 years. I do not intend to be a party to that emascu- 
lation, under the stress of war, and thereby take a step which if 
proposed at any other time would be repudiated, and I shall vote 
for the amendment which retains the rate-fixing function with 
the existing authority for that purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in the first 
place, that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is 
absolutely and clearly wrong in his construction of the Sweet 
amendment, or else he is wrong as to his conclusion regarding 
the powers that the President now has. The Sweet amendment 
leaves the President exactly the same power that he now has, 
except the final power of making rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman point out in this Sweet 

amendment any provision authorizing the President to initiate 
rates? 
Mr. LENROOT. I will answer the question. The President 
does not get his power to initiate rates from this bill. He gets 
it from the act of August 29, 1916, which piaces him in the same 
position that the railway president or manager is in; and no 
one has claimed, unless it be the gentleman from Kentucky, 
that the President has not the power to initiate rates in the same 
way that the railroad officials could initiate them before the 
Government took over control of the railroads. Of course, he 
has that power. The question is whether he has the power to 
make final rates, and that is the only question that the Sweet 
amendment deals with. 

Now, the arguments of all the gentlemen on that side goes upon 
entirely false premises. You have been very tender of the rights 
of the railroads in this bill. You have been very careful that 
they shall have full compensation. But you of the majority 


now propose to ignore absolutely any rights of the shipper, I 
want to say to you on that side that the shipper has rights in 
this business as well as the railroad companies, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


ere? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I can not yield. You have ignored 
them. You yourselves, man after man, have said that the reason 
why you want the President to have the right to overrule the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is because, perhaps, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] said, the President 
ought to have money to purchase securities of the railroads. 
Do you want to take the position that you have the right to 
raise the rate to the shippers in order that railroad bonds and 
stocks shall be purchased by the President? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania pointed to the example of England, where 
they raised passenger rates in order to discourage traffic. Will 
you tell me what right under the Constitution of the United 
States the Government has to raise passenger rates so that you 
muy take my property, take money out of my pocket, for travel- 
ing upon the railroad in order that some one else may not travel? 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] found 
fault with the question that I asked him and said I was unfair. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania made the statement that 
the President might need to increase rates in order to purchase 
railroad securities. I asked him whether we had any power 
to enable the President to raise rates for any such purpose. I 
say we have not. There is one fundamental proposition in all 
rates, The shipper is entitled to have his commodity carried 
on a railroad upon such terms and no higher terms than will pay 
a fair return upon the yalue of the property. Whenever you 
exact from the shipper one penny more than that you are 
taking his property without just compensation, just the same as 
if you attempt to take the use of railroads without giving the 
owners just compensation. / 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time since I have been a 
Member of Congress that I have seen railroad officials aiding a 
committee of this House to secure the passage of a bill in this 
form; and the railroads or the larger systems, as we know— 
and we might as well make no secret of it—are doing every- 
thing to assist the majority of the committee in keeping this 
provision in the bill as it now stands. And why? Because they 
expect that the President will raise the rates when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not, so that after this war 
is over and the roads are again turned back into the hands of 
the railroads these increased rates shall still prevail. They talk 
about raising the wages of railroad men, the $60,000,000 increase 
under the Adamson law. Why were not the rates raised be- 
cause of that? Because the income of the railroads was sufti- 
cient without raising the rates. And if the President now 
shall increase the wages of railrond employees, it does not follow 
that rates should be increased. That will depend upon whether 
their income then justifies it or not. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Doremus]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if we are to have a vote to-night? 

Mr. SIMS. Just help us defeat this amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want a direct answer. Are we going to have 
an opportunity to vote on this amendment to-night? 

Mr. SIMS. You certainly are, if I can give it to you. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I think it will lead us all to 
a clearer understanding of the question now presented if we 
keep constantly in mind the contract that is provided for in 
this bill. This bill authorizes the President to make contracts 
with these railroads and to fix the compensation within the limits 
prescribed by the bill. When the President of the United States 
affixes his signature to this contract—a contract to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is in no sense a party—it 
becomes the contract of the Nation. It is not the contract of the 
manufacturers of the East. It is not the contract of the cotton 
growers of the South. It is not the contract of the wheat and 
corn growers of the West. It is not the contract of a combina- 
tion of shippers and their paid attorneys, but it becomes the 
contract of 110,000,000 people who are heart and soul behind the 
President in the successful prosecution of this war. [Applause.] 

Now, what will be the situation if this amendment prevails? 
The President will control the operating expenses during Fed- 
eral control and the Interstate Commerce Commission will con- 
trol the operating revenues, In other words, you put the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the intake pipe and leave the 
President of the United States at the spigot. And they seek to 
justify this serious division of authority by eulogizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. No Member upon the floor of this 
House has a higher regard for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion than I have. I freely acknowledge all their virtues and all 
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their accomplishments; but the trouble with our friends upon 
the other side is that they are talking in terms of peace when 
we are in the midst of war. But they say, Oh, it is too much 
power to give to any living man.” And yet we have freely given 
the President power over ten millions of American boys. We 
have given him the power to go into every home in the land. We 
have given him the power to send these boys against the enemy 
on land, in the air, or under the sea. We have made him con- 
troller of the destinies, the hopes, the aspirations, and the lives 
of these boys. Yet when it comes to a question of giving him 
authority to fix the rates on such a sacred thing as inanimate 
freight, these gentlemen pause and say that it is too much power 
to give to any one man. [Applause.] ` 

I submit, gentlemen of the House, the control of this question 
ought to be left to the President, to be exercised whenever in his 
judgment the interests of the Nation require ít. I submit to you 
that on the determination of this rate will depend the suecess 
or failure of the operation of these roads during the period of the 
war. For my part, I am willing to trust to him the exercise of 
this power as his judgment may dictate, and so far as deciding 
whether I will follow the Executive or follow the shippers of the 
West and their paid attorneys, I choose to follow the President 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much time is remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has 17 
minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin 7 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH I would like to call attention to the fact 
that ge made the agreement to limit debate at about quarter 
past 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate actually began, as the Chair 
noticed, at half past 3. We began the discussion of the agree- 
ment at a quarter past 3. The time has been kept very accu- 
rately. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I expressed my views so fully in 
general debate that I do not care to again address the com- 
mittee. I am willing to have a vote now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: Page 12, beginning with line 
12, strike out all down to and including the word “interest” in line 8, 
page 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That during the period of Federal control whenever in his opinion 
the public interest requires the President may initiate rates by Sling the 
same with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Sald rates shall be 
fair, reasonable, and just, and shall take effect at such time and upon 
such notice as he may direct, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall, npon complaint, enter upon a hearing concerning the justness and 
reasonableness of so much of any order of the President as establishes 
or changes any rate, fare, charge, or classification of any carrier under 
Federal control, and may consider all the facts and circumstances exist- 
ing at the time of the making of the rate. After full hearing the com- 
mission may make such findings and orders as are authorized by the act 
to regulate commerce as amended.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina as a substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEVENSON) there were 16 ayes and 89 noes. 

So the amendment by way of a substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question how is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Sweer) there were 83 ayes and 90 noes. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sius] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Sweer] to act as tellers. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there were many gentlemen who 
were very anxious to leave, and I promised them that if they 
would wait and let us have a vote, if tellers were demanded I 
would move to rise, I therefore move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the -point of 
order that the vote was being taken by tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to rise is always in order. 

The question was taken, and the committee determined to rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 


ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9685) for the operation of transportation systems 
under Federal control and had come to no resolution thereon. 
PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 185). 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
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ordered printed without the documents, and referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs: 
To the Senate and House of Representatiresa: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of the acts and resotutions enacted by the Ninth Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico during its first session (August 13 to 
November 26, 1917, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress. 


THe Warre Houser, February 25, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has received from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Furrer] a letter resigning his member- 
ship on the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment, Without objection, the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, there is a special order to-morrow, 
it being Calendar Wednesday, and I usk unanimous consent 
that when that special order is disposed of we take up the rail- 
road bill for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that after the alien-slacker bill is disposed of to- 
morrow the railroad bill shall be considered, notwithstanding 
the rule as to Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 27, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


Wooprow WII sox. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs. to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9901) to give indemnity for 
damages caused by American forces abroad, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 341), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9932) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 342), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10258) 
granting a pension to Mary Underwood, and the same was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXI. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 10264) to prevent in time of 
war departure from or entry into the United States contrary to 
the public safety; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, 
and other community facilities for war needs; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania (by request): A Dill 
(H. R. 10266) to provide for the substitution of the oath re- 
quired of enlisted men for the oath required of officers, in order 
to relieve those who object on conscientious grounds to the oath 
prescribed by law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH ‘of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10267) to grant cer- 
tain lands to the city of Pocatello, State of Idaho, for a munici- 
pal park and for the protection of its water supply; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GANDY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 38) 
authorizing the printing of 2,000 copies of the soil survey of 
western South Dakota; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. AYRES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) to amend 
sections 1, 10, and 18 of the food-control act by 9 and 


authorizing the President to control the distribution and prices 
of wearing apparei, hides, leather, cotton, wool, utensils, imple- 
8 machinery, and equipment; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. > 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10268) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda De Gray; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 10269) granting a pension to 
Leonora Forney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 10270) for the relief of Gil- 
bert Smith Galbraith, a commander on the active list of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10271) granting an increase 
of pension to William F. Elam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10272) to 
ratify and confirm a lease given by the Seneca Nation of In- 
dinns for the right to excavate sand on Cattaraugus Reservation 
in the State of New York; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 10273) granting a pension to 
Margaret Wilkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10274) granting an inerease of pension to 
Margaret Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10275) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 10276) granting an incrense 
of pension to John J. Wisner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10277) granting a pension to Ella Frees; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10278) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry B. Tonner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10279) granting an increase 
of pension to Ruben Sumpter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10280) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint Hughie S. Hemmingway 
captain of Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Henrietta A. Forbes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 10282) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 10283) granting an increase of 
pension to James Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 10284) grant- 
ing en pension to Edmund Capron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10285) granting a pension to Jane Me- 
Mahon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10286) granting a pension to Cornelia 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 10287) granting a pen- 
sion to William P. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 10288) for the relief of 
Irving Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10289) granting a pension to 
George F. Swob; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10290) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Mott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10291) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther H. Angleberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 10292) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spencer Mullins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows? 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the St. Louis 
Live Stock Exchange, relative to prices of live stock which has 
been fed by its members; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

| Also, petitions of sundry literary clubs and organizations, 
against increase in second-class mail rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the Saturday Club, of Ply- 
mouth, Ind.; the Woman's Federation Club, Long Pine, Nebr. ; 
the Woman's Literary Club, Evansville, Wis.; and the New 


1918. 


Mexico Federation of Women’s Clubs, urging the repeal of the 
second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Federated Trades Council, of Milwaukee, 
favoring continuance of Government control and Government 
ownership later; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

Alse, memorial of the Milwaukee Real Estate Board protest- 
ing against House bill 9248; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. Dale of New York: Petitions of sundry clubs and 
press associations against increase in second-class mail rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and a memorial of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Council of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, urging the repeal of the zone 
system as applied to second-class postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of members of Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, Mo., against any increase in present price of 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing House bill 8421, relative to conserving of foodstuffs and alco- 
hol; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: Evidence in support of House bill 
9472; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of Woman's Home | 


Missionary Society of St. Joseph’s Methodist Church, against 
railroad tracks crossing square No. 673 in Washington, D. C.; to 
the Committee en the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Col, J. S. Irby and 325 citizens of 
San Francisco, Cal., urging an increase of pay for Government 
employees; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
James Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolution of the Ebel! Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., protesting against the zone postal amendment in 
the revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany H. R. 10179, a bill 
granting an increase of pension to James C. Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 10223, a bill granting a pen- 
sion to John J. Burke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of churches of Reber and Whallons- 
burg, N. V., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of the Railway Mail Association, 
fifth division, Toledo (Ohio) branch, favoring an increase in 
compensation for railway mail clerks; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Ohio Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association of Western Ohio, petitioning for an allowance for 
equipment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the farmers’ institute held at 
Cecil, Ohio, on February 8, 1918, favoring a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of sundry citizens, members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches in Providence, R. I., pro- 
testing against the passage of Senate bill 3476, providing for 
railroad tracks crossing First Street, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of New Haven Woman's Club, 
favoring repeal of law providing for zone postal rates for sec- 
ond-class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespvay, February 27, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ; 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance for the duties of this day. 
Look upon us as an organized society. Bless every department 
of our National Government. We pray Thee, through Thy grace, 
Thy wisdom and direction, that every department may be so 
coordinated as that there may be at the center of it a great 
heart and a great mind expressive of the highest aspirations 
and the broadest and deepest thought of the people of this land. 

We lift our hearts to Thee and pray that Thy blessing may 
rest upon those who abide under the shadow of a great sorrow; 
that Thy grace and presence may comfort and cheer them; that 
all who are put to the test, the uttermost test, of sorrow and of 
distress, in this life may find in the companionship of God their 
solace and their comfort. Save us out of all our distresses and 
fit us for an everlasting life. For Christ's sake. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Lopcr and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present a clipping from a 
newspaper for the authenticity of which I vouch. It shows that 
the activities of certain Republican authorities which have been 
regarded as quasi criminal by some gentlemen who have com- 
mented on them are not confined to Republicans, but our Demo- 
cratic brethren show great signs of activity in various parts of 
the country in organizing for a partisan campaign. I ask that 
this clipping from a newspaper be published in the Record that 
Senators who indulge in the criticisms may at their leisure 
digest and absorb this item. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Illinois 
asks that the clipping which he has sent to the desk be published 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There being no objection. the clipping was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL LEADERS PRACTICE PARTISANSHIP THEY DECRY 
IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE Mipst or FOREIGN Wan. 
STATEMENT GIVEN OUT OCTOBER 16, 1917. 


While the ery is being raised that Republicans should at this time 
entirely forget the interests of their party, on the assumption that 
Republican activity at this time is unpatriotic, the Democratic national 
organization is active to an unprecedented degree. The chairman of 
the Democratic national committee is Vance McCormick, recentl 
named by President Wilson chairman of the national export counell: 
His presence in Washington seems to have stimulated Democratic 
national activities. Some 40 employees are busy at Democratic national 
headquarters in the Woodward Building at Washington. The follow- 
ing bulletin was recently put out by the Democratic national com- 

tee, showing what the Democratic leaders are doing while they are 
decrying Republican organization activity as “ unpatriotic”: 


“ WASHINGTON, October 16. 


nization recent! sii “so by the executiva 
national committee for use in the future 


“A regional system of orga 
committee of the Democratic 
campaigns will be considered at a series of zone meetings to be held 
in various parts of the country, beginning this week. 

“The first meeting will be held at the Brown Palace Hotel in 
Denver on Wednesday, October 17, and the second at the Parker House 
in Boston next Monday, October 22. Dates of the other meetings will 
be announced later. i 

“The plan is to organise the national committee into eight subcom- 
mittees, each of which will choose its regional chairman and perhaps 
establish zone headquarters. 

„W. R. Hollister, assistant secretary, and W. D. Jamieson, assistant 
treasurer of the national committee, who are the directors of the per- 
manent Democratic national organization in Washington. will attend 
the regional meeting and consult with the national committeemen and 
State chairmen in the different zones. 

„Following is the system under which the country has been divided 
under the new plan, which establishes an innovation in major political 
party management: f 
v S a 1: Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 

ermont. . 

“Zone 2: Connecticut, New nan New York, and Porto Rico. 5 

“Zone 3: Delaware, District of ‘columbia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

“Zone 4: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 


consin. 
“Zone 5: Alabama, Florida, Geo „ and North Carolina. 
“Zo ississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


ne 6: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
“Zone 7: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 


and Texas. 
ming, 

“Zone 8: Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawail, Nevada, Oregon, Phil- 
ippines, and Washington. 

„National committeemen representing the States and Territories in 
the various zones, under the new system, will cooperate in the direction 
of future 5 in their ve ons, while all of the sub- 
committees will operate under the supervision of the permanent head- 
quarters of the national committee in Washington. 

“Under this announced plan meetings are being held throughout the 
country preliminary to the congressional campaign of 1918 N Demo- 
cratic leaders. The follcwing account of a meeting held in New Eng- 
land, taken from the Boston Globe of October 23, is, nd rae > 

Prominent Democrats representing State and ‘national organiza- 

tions of New England met at the Parker House yesterday and formed 
an organization wich, it is believed, will enable the Democrats of New 
England to look after local political affairs and present their needs to 
the national organization of the party more effectively than in the past. 
New 3 eadquarters will probably be open in Boston before 
the o ng of the con opal campaign of 1918. 
„ The New England district, the second to be organized, consists of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
At the meeting to-day Dr. John W. Coughlin, of Fall River, was elected 
chairman and Fran E. Sullivan, of Providence, secretary. 

„Those present were Senator Hexry F. Hotis, and Alexander 
Murchle, of Rew Hampshire; William R. Pattangall, of Maine; Francis 
E. Sullivan, c n of the Rhode Island State committee; Patrick H. 
Quinn, the Connecticut member of the Democrstic national committee; 
James E. Kennely, the Vermont member of the national committee; 
Michael A. O'Leary, chairman of the Massachusetts State committee ; 
Marcus A. Coolidge, of Fitchburg; and W. R. Hollister, assistant secre- 
tary of the Democratic national committee.“ š 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I present a communication in the nature 
of a memorial from citizens of Clay County, Ky., which I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp, omitting the signatures, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows“ 


Garragp, Clay Cocnty, KY., 
February 19, 1918. 


Hon. J. C. W. PECKHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar SExaT R: We the vnäersigned unite in asking you to use al) 
your infiuence to have the new rates om second-class matter 
repealed. We do not see why the cost of mailing a magazine or news- 
paper should be made burdensome for those far away from the place 


of blication while near-by renders escape. 


s it not true that the Postal Department shows a surplus even with 
the present rates on second-class matter? And how is it then in 
Canada, with only 6,000,000 a second-class postal rates are just 
half of what they are in the Unfted States and yet the Canadian Post 
Office operates = a profit? It seems like an unjust imposition to us 
to tack this zone-system clause on to a war-revonue bill. By means of 
magazines and newspapers we learn how best to serve our country in 
this her hour of need of every citizen, man and woman. 

Please do all in your powcr to have this zene-system clause repealed 


Wien Congress convenes. 
Yours, very truly, Mrs. Necture L. HORTON. 
J (And others). 


Names are coming in daily over the phone or signed once to be used 
on three Ietters—two Senators and one essman—so I have had to 
copy the names. -Yours for victory thro justice to all. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Viking, Minn., anc a petition of sundry citizens of Fisher, Minn., 
praying for an incrense in the amount of tax on excess war 
profits to a larger extent than provided in the revenue bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Marion, Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic stimulants, in- 
dGudling wine and beer, during the war, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. PENROSE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3399) to amend an act approved 
May 27, 1908 (35 Stats., pp. 417, 418), and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 290) 
thereon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, from the Committee o Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 180) granting an honorable 
discharge to Owen S. Willey, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 291) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3125) for the relief of certain enlisted 
men of the United States Navy, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 292) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 
sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (8. 3971) granting a pension to James K. Waltermire 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3972) granting an increase of pension to James F. 
Byard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3978) to authorize the Supreme Court to prescribe 
forms and rules, and generally to regulate pleading, procedure, 
and practice on the common-law side of the Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Jndiciary. 

A bill (S. 8974) granting a pension to Margaret E. Gibboney 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3975) granting a pension to Nathan L. Brass (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3976) granting a pension to John F. Jackson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Saurlsnunxr) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 
8714) to provide further for the national security and defense, 
and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— EDWIN MARVIN CARTER, 


On motion of Mr. Sarrru of Georgia, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill 8036, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, granting a pension to Edward Marvin 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


Carter, be withdrawn, 


PROTECTION OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RIGHTS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon House 
bill 6861, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If my colleague will permit me, I should like 
to call his attention to the fact that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] gave notice that he would address the 
Senate this morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then I will merely submit the report. If 
there is objection to its consideration now, of course I will ask 
that it go over to be taken up at some other time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from North Carolina will be complied with. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6361) to extend protection to the civil rights of members of the 
Military and Naval Establishments of the United States engaged 
in the present war having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
11, 12, 22. 23. 24, 25, 26, and 28. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 27, 29. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, and 43, and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: Army field clerks; field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps; civilian clerks and employees on duty 
with the military terces detailed for service abroad in accord- 
ance with provisions of existing law"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the folowing: “or against a person second- 
arily liable under such right“: and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 103. Whenever pursuant to any of the provisions of this 
act the enforcement of any obligation or liability, the prosecu- 
tion of any suit or proceeding, the entry or enforcement of any 
order, writ, judgment, or decree, or the performance of any other 
act, may be stayed, postponed, or suspended, such stay, post- 
ponement, or suspension may in the discretion of the court like- 
wise be granted to sureties, guarantors, indorsers, and others 
subject to the obligation or liability, the performance or enforce- 
ment of which is stayed, postponed, or suspended, 

“ When a judgment or decree is vacated or set aside in whole 
or in part as provided in this act, the same may in the discre- 
tion of the court likewise be set aside and vacated as to any 
surety, guarantor, indorser, er other person liable upon the 
contract or liability for the enforcement of which the judgment 
or decree was entered.” = 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendinent as follows: In Heu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the word “ chiefly ”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out the following 
in lines 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, page 13: “, and in all cases where 
under the terms of the contract of insurance any person other 
than the insured has a vested interest therein the consent of 
such other person shall be included in such application”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1, page 18, after the word “ settle- 
ment insert the words “or payment of dividend”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted’ by said 
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amendment insert the folowing: “ Before any dividend is paid 
or any loan or settlement is made the written consent of the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance must be obtained”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Lee S. OVERMAN, 

D. U. FLETCHER, 

KN UTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

E. Y. Wess, 

©. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


SHORTAGE OF COAL AND SUGAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Nelson Shicidx 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. New Simmons 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Ga, 
Brandegee Jones. Wash Nugent Smith, Mich. 
Calder ello Overman Smith, S. C. 
Colt Kendrick Page moot 
Culberson Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
Curtis King Phelan Swanson 
Dillingham Kirby Pittman ‘Thomas 
France Knox Potndexter Tillman 
Frelinghuysen age Pomerene Townsend 
Gallinger McCumber Ransdell mmell 
Gronna McKellar Reed Underwood 
Hale Me Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hardin McNary Shafroth Wadsworth 
Hardwick Ma Sheppard Warren 
Henderson Myers Sherman 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 


league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forierre] due to illness in his family. 

Mr. ASHURST. The senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SmrrH] is absent from the Senate by reason of personal illness, 

Mr. HALE. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. FERNALD] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JonxsON] on official business. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. James] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr, Cums! on account of the death of 
his wife. I need not say that he has the sympathy of all Sen- 
ators in his great bereavement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginian [Mr. Gorr], 
owing to illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to discuss nt no greater 
length than is absolutely necessary the testimony taken by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Manufactures in regard to the 
shortage of sugar and coal pursuant to Senate resolution 163. 
When I Introduced the resolution I was spurred thereto by con- 
ditions in that portion of the country which I in part represent. 
But I also rested my action on far broader grounds which sus- 
tain and justify all the investigations and inquiries ordered and 
held by the Senate and the House. My action was based on the 
principle laid down by the elder Pitt in 1740, when he said in 
the House of Commons: 

Our time can not be more usefully capone during a war than in 
examining how it has been conducted, and settling the degrees of confi- 
dence that may in those to whose care are intrusted our 
reputation, our fortunes, and our lives. 

There is not any inquiry. sir, of more Importance than this; it is 
not a question about an uncertain privilege or a law which, if found 
inconvenient, may hereafter be repealed. We are now to examine 


whether it is probable that we shall preserve our commerce and our 
independence, or whether we are sinking into subjection to a foreign 


power. 

But this Inquiry, sir, will produce no t information if those 
whose conduct is examined are allowed to select the evidence, for what 
accounts will they exhibit but such as have often already been laid 
before us, and such as they now offer without concern? Accounts, ob- 
scure and fallacious, imperfect and confused, from which nothing can be 
learned, and which can never entitle the minister to praise, though they 
may screen him from punishment. 
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The subcommittee began its hearings on the 12th day of De- 
cember, 1917. Those hearings were continued until January 23, 
1918. The subcommittee sat all through the holidays and dur- 
ing the period which elapsed between the first hearing and the 
last they were in session nearly every day, and generally all 
day, and took testimony which fills some 2,000 pages. It is not 
my intention to weary the Senate with tables of figures or with 
long citations from this mass of testimony. I intend merely to 
set forth the conclusions at which I have arrived after hearing 
the witnesses and giving to the subject many hours of thought 
and consideration. The general facts upon which I base my 
conclusions are all to be found in the evidence and in no ease, 
so far as the facts are concerned, have I gone outside the record. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the policy adopted dur- 
ing the past year in regard to the production, price, and distri- 
bution of sugar and coal it seems to me that we ought to recall 
and have clearly in our minds the general economic conditions 
of the world which existed prior to the war in Europe and also 
the same economic conditions. as changed by the war. between 
August, 1914, and April. 1917. Following the Spanish War 
there came a period of very great prosperity not only in this 
country but throughout the civilized world. Coincident, roughly 
speaking, with this period of prosperity began a general advance 
in prices and consequently in the cost of living. This advance 
in prices continued until the beginning of the war, in August, 
1914. I do not draw a line at this point because the advance in 
prices ceased but because there was then a new and violent 
change in economic conditions. During this period. extending 
from the end of the last century to 1914 and covering practi- 
eally fifteen years, there were, of course, fluctuations, but 
the general movement of prices with few exceptions was 
steadily upward. In this country, at least, strong efforts were 
made to check the advance in the cost of Hving by legislation, 
such as the regulation of railroad rates. better enforcement of 
the laws against trusts and combinations, and severe tariff 
reductions, Despite these attempts to lower prices by law and 
despite the occurrence of a serious business depression in 1907, 
the level of prices continued to advance. This fact indicates 
that there were fundamental economie causes at work which 
were carrying prices upward and which could not be permanently 
checked either by business depression or by the artifices of legis- 
lation. One of these causes no doubt was to be found in the 
period of prosperity Itself, which was accompanied by increased 
profits and advancing wages, conditions which always produce 
among all classes of the community a general willingness to 
spend more and a general desire to live better. This increased 
expenditure, of course, must move, and always has moved, prices 
upward. It has been very obvious, for example, in the matter of 
the consumption of meat. More than ten years ago it was 
pointed out by authorities upon the subject that the consumption 
of meat was outrunning the increase In edible animals. Having 
more money to spend, people ate more meat and better meat, and 
ate it oftener. What is true of meat is equally true of all other 
articles which enter into the cost of living. 

Another and far more powerful influence was the incrense in 
the circulating medium, It is not necessary to stop to discuss 
the quantitative theory of money. because, whether that theory 
be sound or not, there can be no question that if the circulating 
medium increases beyond the normal demands and the legitimate 
hecessities of the community it is certain te advance prices. 
The advance may be made violently by huge issues of irredeem- 
able paper, as happened in the French Revolution as well as in 
our own, and both in the South and North at the time of our 
Civil War, or it may come gradually by a disproportionate in- 
crease of the circulating medium through natural causes, 

Let me briefly call attention to the increase in credits and 
in the circulating medium, for we are apt to forget it. In 
1879 the circulation of the United States in all forms was 
$16.92 per capita. January 1. 1918, it was $48.76 as against $43 
in 1917, an advance of $5.76 per capita in one year. These figures 
tell their own story. The world’s annual gold production in 
1896, just on the eve of the period of prosperity, was $202,- 
251,600. In 1915 the world’s gold production on t yearly ascend- 
ing seale was $470,466,214, the largest ever known. It will be 
seen from these few figures that there has been an immense 
increase in the world supply of gold, to go no further, and ag 
gold is the foundation of circulation and the standard of all 
eivilized countries it brought with it an enormous expansion of 
credits and of currency based on gold. If the medium of ex 
change cheapens by becoming too plentiful, prices are certain to 
advance, just as they are certain to decline if the circulating 
medium is unduly contracted and becomes correspondingly 
dear. 


Other causes may have been at work, but it is sufficient to men- 
tion these two, and neither of these was a cause which could 
be dealt with by the artifices of legislation or could be checked 


more than temporarily by the fluctuations of business. To show 
what the advance in prices has been, I present the following 
table: 


Percentages of decrease and increase in wholesale prices of farm and 
food products, 1900 to 1910, plane of 1900 prices. 


DECREASE, INCREASE, 


4 
4 
sT 
21.4 
* 
5.0 
Sugar beets 26.8 
Fresh beet. NY i 
Rye four.. 29. 1 
IK F 34. 3 
Cattle and sheep 34. 4 
Evaporated apples 35. 9 
Butter 36. 
Cheese 39. 4 
Wheat flour 43.0 
Herring 43,9 
Timothy hay! Uo 49.3 
Barl 5 
Salt beef_ F 
Rye „2 
utton 9 
Corn meal.. 4 
Corn . 5 
Wheat. 9 
Cotton „ 3 
hae * E 
err $ 
ogs 8 
6 — . — — 1 
Lard 6 
Salt pork. 8 


It will be observed that in this long list, embracing almost 
every article of food, there were only three articles which de- 
creased in price during that period, namely, molasses, which 
decreased 22.4 per cent; raisins, which decreased 19.5 per cent; 
and sugar, which decreased 7 per cent. 

This table does not come down to date, but it shows the 
course of prices for the first decade of the century, and since 
that date there has been no change in the general price move- 
ment. Anyone who will take the trouble to look at the reports on 
wholesale and retail prices just published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will find that the average retail prices for food, 
on the basis of 100 in 1916, rose from 82 in 1910 to 90 in 1914, 
and that in wholesale prices the movement of commodities from 
1910 was upward, except in the year 1911, when there was a 
slight falling off. 

Such, then, was the economic situation in regard to prices, 
which had existed for some fifteen years, when the war broke 
out in Europe. That war brought with it a necessary reduction 
of the purchasing power of the nations involved, but this effect, 
tending to lower prices, was gradual in its operation and, al- 
though it will undoubtedly be felt with intense severity after 
the close of the war, it has thus far in no degree offset the other 
effects which the war produced. Millions of men—it has been 
estimated as many as 40,000,000—were taken by the war in the 
course of three years from the class of producers and were con- 
verted into consumers, Other millions were taken from repro- 
ductive industries and forced into industries wholly nonprodue- 
tive; that is, industries which were engaged in making shells 
and explosives, for example, which were immediately destroyed 
and which, of course, earned nothing. This absorption of mil- 
lions of men in war and war industries produced inevitably a 
great shortage of labor in all the ordinary and reproductive 
occupations. There could be no more powerful cause than this 
for a violent advance in prices, and this movement was still 
further accelerated by the increase of the circulating medium in 
Europe through the issue of paper currency and the expansion of 
national credits, and in this country by the pouring in of enor- 
mous quantities of gold to pay for the purchases made here by 
the belligerent nations, The general upward movement of prices, 
therefore, which had been going on steadily before the war was 
greatly and abnormally quickened by the unnatural effects of 
war conditions. k 

This was the situation which confronted us when we entered 
the war last April, and when we undertook to check the opera- 
tion of these great economic forces by the artificial and arbitrary 
methods of law and by executive action. It was proposed to 
reduce prices in spite of the overwhelming economic forces 
which were working always steadily and relentlessly toward 
their advance and at the same time to stimulate production. 
Nothing could be more desirable than both these purposes, but 
there was much doubt in the minds of those who reflected upon 
these subjects whether such an experiment as this could pos- 
sibly succeed. The artificial regulation and fixing of prices 
have been tried over and over again in the past and history 
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shows only a record of failure in the attempts. In this war 
price fixing was tried both in France and Germany, and in both 
cases, if we may judge from the best authorities and from the 
admissions made, the attempt was a failure, 

In this. connection I am going to cite Gustave Le Bon, who 
is one of the great scientific men of France, a distinguished 
biologist and also a publicist. Some of his books on psychology 
are very well known—for instance, one which he wrote some 
years ago, which was translated into many languages, called 
“ The Psychology of the Crowd.” He wrote another book called 
“The Psychology of Education,” and another The Psychology 
of Politics,” and still another “ Of Socialism.” He has made a 
very elaborate study of the mental operations of masses of men 
in contradistinction to the individual mind. He has published 
recently another book, “Les Premieres Consequences de la 
Guerre,” in which he collects data on the psychologic conditions 
of the nations engaged in war. Among the many things operat- 
ing upon the public mind of which Mr. Le Bon treats is the price 
fixing which took place in France and in this country at the close 
of the eighteenth century. He lays great emphasis on the rever- 
sion to the old ideas of the French Reyolution, and he points out 
in his citations of authorities the effects on the price of sugar, 
among other articles, both in France and in Germany. The 
authorities he cites all seem to show that price fixing was not 
8 and was in a large measure abandoned in both coun- 

ries. 

While Mr. Hoover was on the stand I had some discussion 
with him about price fixing in Europe, and he thought it had 
gone somewhat further and had rather more success than I had. 
stated, but it appeared when we went into the details that there 
were very few articles, if any, where the Government had fixed 
the price without either taking possession of the product. or 
sufficient control of it to regulate the price by their ownership; 
that is, by the familiar method of monopoly. This is a different 
situation from naked price fixing with the commodity left in 
the market to be dealt with in the usual way. I quote briefly 
from the testimony so that without going into it elaborately I 
may give the substance of the points which Mr, Hoover and I 
discussed: a 


Senator Loner, In the hearing before the Agricultural Committee you 
say that a maximum price has proved a total failure in Europe in every 
case except where the Govermnent owned enough of the commodity to 
control the market. 

Mr. Hoover. I believe that is the case, but price fixing is capable of 
a prea deal of definition by way of nomenclature. Maximum prices, 
I do not think, have an effect—that is, the simple regulation that a 
price shall not exceed a certain amount. On the other hand, in the 
organized control of the distribution of a commodity it may be neces- 
siry to agree on a maximum-profit base in order to prevent profiteering, 
but it must be backed by some other engine than pure legal definition 
of price by regulation. (Hearings, p. 584) 

I must pause here a moment to make clear the distinction of 
which I have spoken between the regulation and establishment 
of prices by artificial means of general application to the trade 
and commerce of a country and such action as was taken by the 
British Government, for example, in regard to wheat. There, 
as I understand, the British Government bought up the wheat— 
certainly all the imported wheat—and then sold it to the people 
at a fixed price, below the market price, making up the advance 
from the treasury to the extent, as I am informed, of $200,- 
000,000. In that case the true price was the market price, but 
the Government became the largest if not the only purchaser 
and sold wheat to the people at a loss, the difference being made 
up, as I have said, out of the treasury—in other words, out of 
the money of the people taken from them by taxation instead of 
over the counter of the dealer. This may or may not have been 
beneficial and wise, but it did not involve an artificial fixing of 
prices in the operations of business, It only illustrated the 
truth of the fact that in this disagreeable world it is not possible, 
as a rule, to get something for nothing—a desire which is strong 
in the hearts of humanity, which people insist on believing to 
be possible, and which has led the race into more economic pit- 
falls than any of the many will-o’-the-wisps which mankind is 
delighted to follow in its childlike faith that it is possible te 
find gold pieces in the gutters and take money from the air. In 
the English case the money came out of the consumer, from 
whom it must always ultimately come, the only difference being 
that it was taken from him in the disguised form of taxation. 
The fixing of prices simultaneously with the stimulation of 
production, which was the enterprise we undertook in the 
United States, was of an entirely different nature. It proceeded 
on the pleasant theory that high and advancing prices were not 
due to deep and irresistible economie causes but were wholly 
owing to the fact that somebody was making undue profits. 
Undoubtedly there were people who were making exorbitant 
profits, but this was not the case with the great volume of 
business. Profits on an advancing market were good, but they 
were kept within bounds by corresponding advances in the wages 
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of labor and in all running expenses, as well as by the good 
sense and intelligence of the mass of those engaged in business. 
The theory which we as a Government seem to have adopted, 
that the advance in prices and the high cost of living were due 
to those persons who were making exorbitant profits, was fatally 
defective, as any theory must be which is based on exceptions 
and not on the general rule established by the vast majority 
of facts and cases. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
all persons who, either honestly or dishonestly, were making 
large or undue profits, were wholly vicious, and that we swept 
them out of existence, it would have had as little effect upon the 
general course of prices under existing conditions as the killing 
ot a few ground sharks or dogfish would have upon the destruc- 
tion of edible fishes, which is due to the reckless improvidence 
of civilized mankind. Killing the dogfish would be helpful. no 
doubt, but it would not avert the fatal reduction and eventual 
extinction of the food fishes, which is owing to larger and more 
powerful forces. The slaughter of all makers of undue profits 
would undoubtedly check speculation and tend to give stability 
to prices, but it would not stop their advance, which arises from 
fundamental and universal economie causes which can not be 
suppressed by laws or decrees or even by lungs and language. 
However, we entered upon the experiment of reducing prices 
and at the same time increasing production with general ac- 
claim, except from skeptical persons, who doubted the power 
of man by statutes or executive orders to overthrow natural 
laws. and who for obvious reasons held their peace when the 
search for the new Eldorado began. Since then months have 
elapsed, and the time has come when we can profitably discuss 
the efforts which have been made to reduce prices and at the 
same time stimulate production by laws and decrees. 

Briefiy, then, I wish to consider the results of the experiment 
in the case of sugar and coal in the order in which I have 
named them, . 

In the general review which I have given of prices it will 
be noted that sugar was one of the three articles which had 
not risen in the first decade of the century. showing that the 
world’s supply of sugar was in advance of the world’s demand. 
This situation was. of course, completely revolutionized by the 
war. From the sugar market of the world the war took at 
once all the beet sugars of the central powers, confining their 
consumption to Germany and Austria. The Russiun supply 
nnd there was said to be a large surplus of sugar in Russia— 
was excluded from the market of the western nations by 
the practical cutting off of oppertunities for transportation, 
The Belgian crop of beet sugar was also largely reduced, and 
so was the French crop. England. therefore, which depended 
entirely upon outside sources and which had taken large 
amounts of sugar from the Continent of Europe, was thrown 
back on the Western Hemisphere, which included her own 
West Indian Islands, and upon the product of the East Indies, 
which came chiefly from Java. At the very beginning of the 
war the English Government bought up large quantities of 
sugar both in Java and in the West Indies, but as the war went 
on transportation became more and more difficult as tonnage 
diminished and when we entered the war and began to deal 
with the sugar question it may be said broadly that the Java 
supply was inaccessible. During the past year there has beep 
something like 900,000 tons of sugar in Java. but it has not 
been found possible to move it; and there is also some sugar 
in the Philippines and perhaps an inconsiderable amount iv 
other quarters in the East Indies, These conditions forced 
England, France, and Italy into the American field, and the 
chief burden fell upon what may be called the field of the 
United States, which includes Cuba. The year 1917 opened 
with every promise of a very large crop in Cuba, and the price 
of sugar in the United States declined as the new crop begun 
to flow in. In February there were strikes in some of the 
refineries, which caused a flurry in the sugar market, and 
prices advanced, At that period the American Sugar Refining 
Co. made a vigorous effort to assure their customers and the 
trade generally that there was no real shortage of sugar. Then 
enme the troubles in Cuba, which led to another advance in 
price. Gomez, who was the leader of the revolution, surren- 
dered on March 8 and the disturbances were practically over. 
but it was not known how much cane burning there had been 
and the experts reduced their estimates of the coming crop 
from 3,466,000 tons to 3.000,000 tons, On May 7 Mr. Hoover 
went befere the Committee on Agriculture and predicted a 
scarcity of sugar, and this was the position which was held 
by the Food Administration. The result was that prices of 
sugar, speaking broadly, after some fluctuations stiffened, as 
prices always do when people begin to be afraid that there is 
going to be a scarcity in any article. The wholesale price of 
granulated rose in July to 7.50 in New York. Then it went to 


7.65 on the 19th of July, on July 26 to 7.75, and then during 
the week from July 26 to August 2 it jumped to 8.15. Then 
it went as high as 8.40, and even touched 9.15. This means 
to the consumer, at 8.40, a price of from 9 to 92 cents a pound, 
and at 9.15 from 10 to 103 cents a pound. On the 16th of 
August Mr. Hoover closed the exchange and. of course, dealings 
in sugar came to a standstill; On the 27th of August an ngrec- 
ment was announced with the beet-sugar manufacturers fixing 
the price of beet sugar at 7.25 at seaboard points, such as New 
York, Philadelphia. New Orleans, Boston, and San Francisco, 
with a differential for freight to interior points. 

On October 1 the sugar refiners agreed with the Food Admin- 
istration that they would buy all their sugar through the Inter- 
national Sugar Committee, which consisted of two English- 
men and three Americans—Mr. Rolph, the manager of the Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Ce.; Mr. Babst, the president 
of the American Sugar Refining Co.; and Mr, Jamison, repre- 
senting the Arbuckle Co, The refiners also agreed that they 
would sell all sugar refined by them at a price not more than 
1.3 cents a pound advance over the price of Cuban sugar. At 
the same time the International Committee fixed the price for 
Cuban raws—and the price for Cuban raws establishes the price 
for Porto Rican and Hawaiian sugars—at 6.90. and under their 
agreement the refiners were not permitted to buy sugars at 6.90 
or Higher and closed down. Later they were permitted to buy 
at 6.90. but it was then too late to have much effect on the 
supply of granulated, because there had been a period of idle- 
ness in the refineries. On October 23 the Food Administration 
came to an agreement with representatives of the Louisiana 
planters for a basic price of 6.35 at New Orleans, which meant 
6.70 at Boston, which made the price of refined sugur 8.15. so 
that the Cuban sugars and the Louisiana sugars were brought 
into practical harmony as to price. The International Com- 
mittee, Whose membership I have already given, was formed 
on September 21. On October 1 they made the agreement with 
the American refiners by which they fixed a price of 6.90 for 
Cuban ruws in New York, duty paid. They then entered into 
negotiations with the Cuban Government to fix the price of 
raw sugar for the coming crop of 1917-18. On November 30, 
1917, the International Committee and the representatives of 
Cuba agreed on a price for Cuban raws of 4.00 f. o. b. Cuba, 
Personally I think the committee made a very good arrange- 
ment in the interest of the consumers abroad and in the United 
States, but T should have been quite as well satisfied if they had 
given the Cubans 4.75 f. o. b. instead of 4.60, because it seems to 
me of the last importance to encourage the preduction of sugar 
in Cuba. Sixty per cent of the Cuban sugars are produced by 
the colonos, small planters making a living of a few hundred 
dollars a year from their crop. If they can not do well with 
sugar they can turn easily to other crops. It would be much 
better for the American consumer to pay one-fourth or even 
one-half cent a pound more for sugar than to have the Cuban 
crop fall off. Therefore, I should have been content to have 
seen 4.75 fixed on as the price instead of 4.60. I asked Mr. 
Hoover whether they had considered the colonos. and he said 
they had done so. They eertainly did not consider the beet 
grower when they made the arrangement fixing the price of 
beet sugar. The price was determined after consultation with 
the manufacturers alone. and no steps were taken effectiveiy to 
consider the claims of the beet growers until after the Senate 
coinmittee began its investigation. Yet the production of sugar 
can not be increased unless the beet growers of the United States 
and the colonos of Cuba are encouraged and given good prices. 
The beet planting begins so early in the year that if the dis- 
satisfaction of the beet growers is not allayed we shall be in 
danger of a serious reduction in the crop of beet sugar, which 
might easily absorb the estimated and greatly needed increase 
in the Cuban crop. 

The fact is that this necessity of encouraging the growth of 
cane and of beets, which are the raw material of sugar. is only 
a part of a general policy where I venture to think a very mis- 
taken course has been pursued. The objects of all the legisla- 
tion and of the action in regard to food and fuel were to reduce 
the cost of living and stimulate production. The two purposes 
are stated in the wrong order. The first thing to do is to stimu- 
late production. I think 1 shall show very conclusively before 
I finish that attempts to lower prices by executive decree or by 
law can not with the present economic forces at work possibly 
succeed, On the other hand a great deal can be done to stimu- 
late production. If production is stimulated, then the natural 
laws, which are much more powerful than Congresses and 
Presidents. begin to work. A large production will certainly 
steady prices and prevent famines. If carried to the point of 
oversupply it will lower prices, and it is the only thing in the 
long run that will. Therefore we should have addressed our- 
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selves to the stimulation of production, and if anything could be 
done to lower prices it could be done in that way. Unfortunately 
the reduction of the cost of living has a most enticing sound. 
Success in such an undertaking is obviously popular, and popu- 
larity has meanings and results which I need not explain, cer- 
tainly not to a body like the Senate. Therefore, in the search 
for popularity the difficult, if not the impossible, was under- 
taken, and the simple and direct method of aiding the war situ- 
ation and of at least stabilizing prices was set aside or pushed 
into the background. ; 

It will be seen from this outline that the Food Administration 
fixed the prices on practically all sugars in the market and 
showed an apparent reduction on the wholesale price of granu- 
lated from its highest point in August of about a cent, which may 
have meant a reduction to the consumer of a cent to a cent and a 
half. But after all these arrangements were made there ensued 
in the Eastern States a scarcity of sugar at times amounting 
to a famine. It is the belief of the Food Administration that 
by their action they prevented sugars going to very high prices, 
which, of course, would come out of the consumers of the United 
States. It is at this point that the doubt arises as to whether 
any advantage was gained by this price fixing, Speaking 
broadly the sugar market in normal times rises in the autumn 
to its highest point. The explanation of this is very simple. 
The rise represents the gap between the exhaustion of the old 
crop of cane sugars, which by the autumn has been practically 
consumed, and the new crop which begins to come in December 
and in large quantities after the opening of the new year, when, 
as a rule, the price of sugar declines. This gap between the old 
and new crops of cane sugar has been largely filled of late 
years—certainly prices have been much affected—by the coming 
on the market at that period of the beet sugar. In this past 
year most of the beet-sugar crops were late, and that extended 
the gap. Therefore it was certain that if there never had been 
any interference at all with the price of sugar there would none 
the less have been an advance in the price to the consumer in 
the autumn months of 1917, which would have been met and 
checked by the coming of the beet sugars and of the new cane 
crop. The position of the Food Administration is that there was 
a shortage of sugar, but these figures are disputed. Setting 
aside all the estimates and predictions which were made, and 
coming down to the actual facts, now that the year has closed, 
the crops of the United States field, with which alone we are 
dealing, were for the year 1916-17 as follows: 


Virgin Islands 7.787 
United States beet sugars. 734, 577 
Cor: ae NER SOG OAT ee OER art oes Sey eee s 8, 023, 720 

a e T —T—T—TVTVTVT—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 5, 071, 542 


To this must be added the foreign imports of sugar, amount- 
ing to 204,665 tons, which came into the United States from 
countries other than Cuba and our outside possessions, and 
which are shown in the following table of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce: 


Imports of cane sugar into the United States during the 
Dec. 31, 1917, 


imported : 


year ending 


Country from which 
Central America 


204, 665 
The annual normal consumption in the United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoover's estimate, which I believe to be a fair one, 
for the figures differ and there is some confusion in the statis- 
tles, is 8,700,000 tons. Deducting this from the total supply, we 
have 1,576,207 tons of what may be called sugar for export. 
The total exports from the United States to every vountry in 
the world was 451,221 long tons, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table of the Department of Commerce: 


Ezports of refined sugar from the United States to all countries during 
p the year ending Dec. 31, 1917, 


Countries: Pounds. 
BE ee a re — — — 8, 452, 880 
DOTNET Rin cna eee ene 3. 091, 

872, 812, 708 
— 130, 295 


5, 723, 233 
28, 075, 412 


Countries—Continued, Pounds. 
pe Ce a ee ee al 600, 000 
Gibraltar 560, 000 
Netherlands 19, 506, 219 
Norway 76, 408, 182 
Portugal 19, £69 

ussla in Europ 11, 020, 701 
Spain. — 57, 282, 491 
Dd ge EE i RESP TT, RES 21, 485, 566 
Switzerland ~~. 21, 503, 9 
ngland 118, 993, 257 
Canada 708. 25. 
Panama 4. 431. 199 
Mexico 42, 032, 165 
Newrtoundlend r... chanel 7, O87, 575 
ep I eer a EASE, 4, 054, 13 
Argentina 148, 628, 561 
Uruguay „711, 472 
Thi pp ne Islan 254, 93 
British Africa Des 4, 131, 170 
Moosen —-?2 11, 080, 400 
pia | ese ale Sea Recall . Se us ESS 1, 010, 736, 101 


Or 451,221 long tons. 

Deducting this amount and the 107,920 tons consumed in 
Cuba, as well as the 10,000 tons destroyed by fire, leaves 
1,007,066 tons of free raw sugar for export. The exports of raws 
from Cuba to all countries other than the United States were 
940,708 tons, thus leaving a surplus of 66,358 tons, if our con- 
sumption is normal. This, however, takes no account of the 
sugars on hand from previous years, what is known as the invis- 
ible supply, and it is only guesswork as to what that supply 
amounted to, but that there was a certain amount of sugar on 
hand is undoubted and that, of course, would increase the sur- 
plus. This, again, takes no account of the savings due to the 
work of Mr. Hoover’s administration, which he was inclined to 
think about equaled the extra amount used in the canning 
recommended by the Food Administration. This computation, 
based not on estimates but upon actual facts of imports, pro- 
duction, and exports, certainly does not seem to justify the 
drastic measures which were taken in price fixing and which 
tended to cause a famine in certain parts, of the country while 
ther. was an abundant amount of sugar in other portions of 
the United States, for it shows a surplus and not a shortage. 

Mr. Hoover in making up his figures and in his testimony be- 
fore the committee said that it was necessary for us to provide 
for the consumption of Canada 820,000 tons, which, of course, 
would show a shortage not only on his figures but on those 
which I have given and which I believe to be correct, as they 
are taken from the official statistics of the past year. If those 
figures are examined—and they show all our exports—it will be 
seen that we exported to Canada 708,253 pounds, or 316 tons of 
sugar. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator means 316,000 tons, does he not? 

Mr. LODGE. No; 816 tons of sugar. The figures from the 
Department of Commerce are 708,253 pounds, which I reduced 
to 816 long tons. 

There was also exported to Canada 6,054 tons of sugar 
which had been imported to the United States and then exported 
to that country. Adding to this Canada’s own production of 
12,500 tons of beet sugar and the 3,515 tons of Cuban raws which 
she took in violation of the international committee price, makes 
a total of 22,385 tons which she actually received during the 
year 1917 from her own production and the United States field. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the balance of the 320,000 tons 
must have been procured by Canada from some other source, 
and the examination of the following table will at once disclose 
where she obtained it: 


Production of sugar accessible to Canada during 1917 in the American 
hemisphere outside the fleld of the United States. 


982, 981 


Many of these figures that I have read are not the crop, but 
the actual export. We could not in some cases get the figures of 
the whole crop. This shows, of course, that Canada was not 
supplied from the United States last year. She got her sugar 
somewhere else, and she will get it somewhere else again. It is 
just as easy for the English ships and the Canadian ships to go 
to the West Indies and to South America as it is for our ships. 
As a matter of fact, Canada bought a large amount of sugar 
under contract from Peru. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What was that amount? 
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Mr. LODGE. That she had available? Nine hundred and 
eighty-two thousand tons accessible, and she needed 300,000 tons, 
in round numbers. I have, of course, not been able to examine 
the export tables for those countries; but I merely show the 
field from which she got it, and she got it somewhere, because 
she did not get it from us. 

Let us, in this connection, first consider the amount of sugar 
available and visible in the United States field in September, 
October, and November, apart from the small remaining rem- 
nant of the Cuban crop which amounted to about 50,000 tons 
and which ultimately came chiefly into the markets of the 
United States. That is the amount available in the autumn 
months, when the famine came. It appears from the testi- 
mony (page 402) that including what was on hand September 
1 and what was subsequently received the Western Sugar 
Refining Co. of California had altogether 60,285 tons during that 
period and the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. had 
67,498 tons. These were Hawaiian sugars and were all sold 
in the western country. During those three months the 
Louisiana crop of 271,339 tons came on the market, as is 
shown by the agreement made with the Louisiana planters as 
to prices on October 23. Within that same period the beet- 
sugar crop began to come on the market and the total of that 
crop, according to the official figures, was 734,577 long tons. 
In other words, in the United States alone there was available 
either in or coming into the market 1,139,699 tons of sugar. 
To this must be added the 50,000 tons still remaining in Cuba, 
at least 40,000 tons of which finally came on the market and 
some Peruvian sugars which the committee was told might have 
been obtained but were not. Taking the normal consumption 
of 310,000 tons a month in round numbers, based on Mr. Hoover's 
estimate of 3,700,000 tons for annual consumption, there would 
have been required about 930,000 tons, or 200,000 tons less than 
the total amount of sugar in the country, for those three months 
during which the scarcity was at its worst in the East, and I am 
unable to see any good reason on these figures for a scarcity of 
sugar at that time anywhere in the United States. What then 
was the cause of the scarcity east of the Alleghenies? In the 
first place the Hawalian sugars of the two great California re- 
fineries were all sold in the West, chiefly west of the Missouri 
River. Of the Louisiana crop 26,000 tons were secured by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. for the eastern market and the 
rest of that crop was refined in Louisiana and in the form of 
plantation granulated or pure refined sugar went chiefly into 
the western country. Some went to the East, but it is impos- 
sible to say how much, and there was such difficulty in getting 
figures at all that it was obviously a comparatively smali 
amount. The beet-sugar production was also held in the West, 
and this holding of sugar west of the Alleghanies was done de- 
liberately, On October 20 it was announced from Chicago (hear- 
ings, page 1011) that the Food Administration sugar-distributing 
committee authorized a public announcement that the beet sugar 
would come to the rescue of New England and the North 
Atlantic States east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh and north of 
and including Baltimcre during the existing exhaustion of cane 
supplies. It was further said that shipments would come im- 
mediately. This dispatch addressed to sugar dealers in the 
East was signed by the Meinrath Brokerage Co. On October 
22 the same company announced to their eastern correspondents 
that there were no beet-sugar assignments obtainable for any 
territory, and on the 23d of October they telegraphed to repre- 
sentatives in central and eastern territories that they had 
been informed by the Food Administration sugar-distributing 
committee that “they would not allot for distribution any 
orders received by us on or after this date.” On October 25 
they telegraphed that orders already submitted were being 
held up by the Food Administration. This stopped the move- 
ment of beet sugars east and it was not until the 22d of 
November that the eastern trade were notified that the dis- 
tribution of sugars would be entirely in the hands of the 
American refiners’ committee in New York. These sugars 
which I have described were all held west of the Alleghenies, 
and although eastern dealers were told they would have relief 
they did not get it. Various excuses were given; that there was 
a delay in the beet-sugar crop coming forward, which was no 
doubt true owing to the lateness of the season, and that there 
was a shortage of cars. There was a shortage of cars un- 
doubtedly, but cars could have been procured if the proper 
effort had been made, as was later abundantly demonstrated. 


On December 14 the price of beet sugar at Boston was ad- 


vanced from 7.25 to 8.15, the price of cane sugar at the same 
point, and the beet sugars began to move. They ceased to lurk 
behind the Alleghenies and came out into the region of scarcity. 
In other words, beet sugars followed the natural law of supply 
and demand. When they got a sufficiently good price they 


moved in that direction, as all commodities are certain to do 


when unhampered by artificial restrictions. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator intended to refer to it 
further on in his address, but he apparently is leaving the 
immediate topic. The Senator will recall that Mr. Hoover in 
his testimony finally admitted that it had been his express 
policy to keep the sugar west of the Alleghenies. The Senator 
has been proceeding along the line of deduction from the evi- 
1 but the direct statement is in the evidence by Mr. Hoover 

imself. à 

Mr. LODGE. I am much obliged to the Senator for calling 
my attention to that, It ought to be stated here. I used the 
general phrase “ deliberately done.” 

Another reason for the shortage was the arbitrary closing of 
the refineries and the refusal to permit them to buy any sugars 
they could pick up, like the Peruvian, even if they agreed not to 
advance the price of refined sugar to the consumer. In my 
opinion the shortage of sugar was artificial and caused by the 
attempt to establish artificial prices and by interfering to some 
extent with distribution. There is no sufficient evidence that 
there was not a sufficient supply of sugar to furnish our allies, 
as we did, with what they wanted, and at the same time to 
furnish ourselves with enough for normal consumption. 

It ought, in justice to the Food Administration, to be said that 
they made strenuous efforts to get the 900,000 tons of Java 
sugar to this country, which would have completely removed 
any possible danger of a shortage. They tried first to have the 
German ships used which were lying at Manila and with which 
they could have brought the crop if they had been allowed to con- 
trol them and a considerable portion of the crop if they had 
been permitted to make only one voyage. This was prevented 
by the action of the Shipping Board and here we cross the trail 
of the endless organizations which we have created to meet war 
emergencies. They felt it more important that the German ships 
should come here loaded with hemp. I am not questioning the 
wisdom of their action, for I do not know the facts. The Food 
Administration also made an effort to get permission for some 
Dutch ships to bring the Java sugar, and here international com- 
plications apparently stepped in and prevented relief from thut 
quarter. It may be said in passing that the new crop which 
is now coming forward is not coming in proper amounts, 
unless there has been a very recent change, nnd this slowness 
of movement from Cuba and Porto Rico is due again to lack 
of tonnage. No one appreciates more than I do the need of 
tonnage for carrying men and supplies of all sorts across the 
Atlantic, but I think the necessity of supplying this country 
and also our allies with sugar refined here puts the movement 
of the cane crops of Cuba and Porto Rico on the same basis of 
importance as that which we must recognize on the Atlantic. I 
ought, in justice to Mr. Hoover, to say that I believe he made 
every effort to secure rail distribution in this country just as 
he endeavored to get tonnage for the Java sugars. How much 
he was thwarted by the railroad situation and the tangle of 
priority orders I do not know, but it is certain that if he had 
been efficiently aided instead of being crossed by the other com- 
missions, there could have been no sugar famine in the Eastern 
States. 

The fact remains, however, that on the face of the official 
figures we had enough sugar to go through the last three 
months of the year without a famine. Owing to the gap be- 
tween the old crop of cane and the new crop of cane and to 
the delay in beet sugars, there is no doubt that prices would 
have reached a high point in the autumn and then would have 
declined, as they did decline when the new crop appeared in 
the market. We should have had high prices for sugar—there 
is no reason to suppose that they would have been unreasonably 
high if there had been a proper distribution of the available 
sugar in the United States—but admitting that there would 
have been high prices at the period I have described, there 
can be no doubt that with the higher prices there would have 
been sufficient sugar in all parts of the country for the normal 
consumption of the people of the United States. The promise is 
for a larger crop next year in the United States field than during 
the year which has just passed. If the indications in Cuba 
prove to be correct, it will be a much larger amount, and it 
may also be possible to secure the Java sugar, I am heartily 
in favor of husbanding the supply, however large, by the most 
thorough saving in the consumption of sugar which can be 
effected, and if that is done to anything like the extent quite 
reasonably set by the Food Administration we shall have a very 
large surplus of sugar with which-to aid our allies. But if ship- 
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ping is withheld and price fixing is indulged in again and sugar 
is diverted or held in one part of the country, when it ought not 
to be held, owing to at empts of a commission in Chicago or 
Washington to change the channels of distribution, we shall 
have another scarcity when the scarcity period arrives next 
autumn probably of a worse character and wholly. needless. 

Thus we find the two central facts as a result of the policy 
adopted by the Food Administration in regard to sugar to have 
been a slight reduction in the price from the high point reached 
in August and a scarcity of sugar, amounting in some cases to 
a famine, in certain parts of the country, and especially these 
parts where the population is densest. It is quite true that the 
advocates of the policy insist that the action of the Food Ad- 
nünistration saved the country from paying enormous prices 
for sugar. What those enormous prices were to be varied nc- 
cording to the taste and feeling of the prophet who set them 
forth, and are profoundly affected by his relations with the 
Food Administration, We were told that sugar might have 
been 15. 20. ar 30 cents a pound had it not been for the Food 
Administration's beneficent interference. One eminent refiner 
pointed with admiration to the decline in sugar at the present 
time, stating that it had gone to 7.10. The searcher for truth 
can not resist suggesting to this eminent refiner that the price 
of sugar has almost invariably declined at the beginning of the 
new year, with the advent of the new crop of cane, It seems 
harsh to throw the slightest shadow on such disinterested judg- 
ment as that manifested by the witness to whom I refer. and 
yet it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the natural 
law which insures a decline of sugar prices en the coming of a 
new crop, even although the importations, despite a larger crop, 
have thus far been less this year than usual. brought about the 
result which is so loyally attributed to the Food Administra- 
tion. Another enthusiastic refiner, with proper gratitude no 
doubt for the beneficial effects of the stabilization of prices, 
wrote me that sugar would have gone to 50 cents a pound if it 
had not been for the intervention of the Food Administration. 
which he seemed to regard as a deus ex machina. As I read 
this warm-hearted prediction I wondered at the writer's moder- 
ation. When you are depicting the horrors of a price which 
never existed, why not paint it in really strong colors? Why 
stop at 50 cents? Why not say it would have cost a dollar a 
pound, or even more, if it had not been for the fortunate inter- 
vention of authority in Washington? The fact is you can do 
anything with prices which never existed. That is their great 
advantage. You can put them up er put them down at pleas- 
ure, to suit your hopes. your argument. or your prejudices. But 
human nature is so weak that the vast majority of people who 
in a large section of the country were deprived of sugar said, 
in their unthinking way, that they would rather have paid a 
higher price and had some sugar. The gratitude which they 
ought to have felt for the low prices established by the Food 
Administration did not seem to comfort them when they sat at 
a table where sugar had become a memory, and where that agree- 
able condiment had ceased to have an actual existence. They 
did not enjoy as they ought to have enjoyed this Barmecide 
feast. On the contrary, their emotions seemed to have resem- 
bled those of Tantalus, to whom the knowledge that fruit and 
water were close at hand gave no satisfaction, because the 
fruit and the water fled at the approach of his lips. An Amer- 
ican humorist many years ago said in one of his newspaper 
paragraphs that there was probably nothing more unsatisfying 
than an unkissed kiss"; but in mere sterility of pleasure 1 
think low prices for sugar and no sugar runs the joke of the 
humorist very hard. 

Let us now consider briefly the short and simple but some- 
what painful annals of the coal question. The country had 
been threatened with a scarcity of coal in the winter of 1916 
and 1917, and when war came in the spring the coal market 
was in a disturbed condition, and this disturbance was increased 
by the coming of war and the uncertainty as to the future, 
The market became very nervous; prices of coal began to ad- 
vance sharply, reaching extreme points, and conditions indi- 
cated a still further rise. The advisory committee on coal at 
that time was headed by Mr. F. S. Peabody, of Chicago, and 
this committee was made up as follows: 

Mr. F. S. Peabody, chairman; Mr. E. J. Berwind, president- of 
the Berwind White Coal Mining Co., of New York; Mr. W. W. 
Keefer, president of the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh; Mr. Van. H. Manning, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines; Mr. C. M. Moderwell, a coal oper- 
ator of Illinois, president of the United Coal Mining Co., of Chi- 
cago; Mr. E. L. Pierce. vice president of the Semet Solvay Co., 
of Syracuse, large by-product and coke-product operators; Mr. 
Erskine Ramsey, vice president of the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Oo., Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey; Mr. James J. Storrow, of Lee 


Higginson & Co., of Boston; Mr. H. N. Taylor, vice president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co.. of Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. S. D. 
Warriner, president of the Lehigh Valley Coal & Navigation 
Co., Philadelphia; Mr. J. F. Wellborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., of Denver; Mr. Daniel B. Wentz, president of 
the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia; Mr. George W. 
Elliott, who was the secretary and the representative of the gas 
and electric service corporations of the United States; Mr. John 
P. White, who wus then president of the United Mine Workers 
of America; Mr. Frank Hayes, vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Mr. William Green, secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America; Mr. John L. Lewis, the statis- 
tician of the United Mine Workers of America; Mr. James Lord, 
whe is with Mr. Samuel Gompers, and is president of the mining 


| department of the American Federation of Labor; Mr. John 


Mitchell, who is an ex-labor leader; Mr. H. L. Kerwin: secretary 
to the Secretary of Labor. Mr. Wilson; Mr. Herbert Addison, 
vice president of the Big Horn Collieries, Wyoming; Mr. L. S. 
Storrs, president of the Connecticut Co., of New Haven, Conn.; 
Mr. George W. Reed is Mr. Peabody's secretary and vice presi- 
dent of kis company. 

I think anyone who has examined the subject with as much 
care as the subcommittee which held the hearing will agree 
that this was a very well chosen committee. It is the only one 
that I happen to know of where not only operators were repre- 
sented but also the labor empleyed in the mines, and, which 
was most remarkable, the consumers. There were two gentle- 
men representing public utilities and one, Mr. Storrow, of Bos- 
ton, who spoke for the consumers ef New England, beth do- 
mestic and industrial. 

The prices proclaimed on August 23, 1917, for anthracite coal 
were practically those agreed to by the operators themselves in 
April of that year, and ranged on the white ash, red ash, and 
Lykens VaHey grades from $4.45 to $5.30 per ton at the pit 
mouth. Pea coal, priced by errer in the proclamation at $4.30, 
was later reduced to $340. With trifling exceptions all the 
anthracite comes from the Pennsylvania field. which is net of 
large extent, and Dr. Garfield testified that there was only one 
case of complaint of prices relating to anthracite. With prices 
established in this way by the voluntary agreement of operutors 
anthracite was not affected by the Government price fixing, and 
in what I am about to say it will be understood that I am dis- 
cussing bituminous coal alone. 

Under the auspices of Mr. Peabody’s committee, the coal 
operators controlling nearly all the bituminous coal production 
of the country—ever 90 per cent—were invited to Washington 
in June. Some 350 to 400 were present. They were ad- 
dressed by Secretary Lane, by Gov. Fort. of the Trade Com- 
mission, and Mr. Peabody. They were urged to come to an 
agreement as to a maximum price for run of mine bitumi- 
nous coal. After a day or two of discussion they adopted a 
resolution prepared by Gov. Fort by which they agreed substan- 
tially that the price of run of mine coal should in no case exceed 
$3 a ton in the East and $2.75 In the West at the pit mouth. The 
arrangement was understood to be tentutive, but it made a very 
large reduction, because bituminous coals were then selling as 
high as $5.50, and even up to $6 a ton. There was no at- 
tempt to fix a minimum price or an absolute price. and below 
$3 or $2.75 coal operators could make any price they pleased, 
which gave sufficient elasticity, as some of the mines could pro- 
duce coal at a much lower rate than $3 or $2.75 and make a good 
return. This agreement was reached on the 28th of June. 
Two days later Secretary Baker, head of the Council of National 
Defense. made public announcement that this maximum price 
of $8 was oppressive and extortionate, and the whole scheme 
which had been so carefully prepared, and which was a wise 
scheme, because it interfered as little as possible with the orli- 
nary laws of trade and yet cut off undue profits, was practically 
disavowed. Some of those who had come into the agreement 
regarded the whole matter as at an end and charged such prices 
as they could get, but most of the operators who had agreed to 
it held to their agreement. The action of Mr. Secretary Baker 
of course had the effect of throwing the general market for free 
bituminous coal into complete confusion and of forcing a 
reduction in preduction. At the same time the promise was 
held out that the price of coal would be still further reduced 
and large numbers of people, domestic as well as industrial 
consumers, instead of laying in coal in the summer when the 
demand was at its lowest and the railroads could carry more 
‘easily than at any other season, refrained from filling their 
bins, with the inevitable result that they became buyers at a 
later time and were competing for the purchase of coal in the 
winter when the stress was most severe. 

Dr. Garfield was appointed Fuel Administrator on the 28d of 
August and immediately issued a table of prices which had been 
approved by the President and compiled by the Trade Commis- 
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sion and which fixed the basic price of run of mine bituminous 
coal at $2 a ton at the pit mouth. The great difficulty of the coal 
situation then as now was in the shortage of cars as well as the 
shortage of movement on the railroads. Strong and effective ef- 
forts, with large beneficial results, were being made by the war 
railroad committee to improve the traffic situation, but in addi- 
tion to the other difficulties were the priority orders. If those 
orders had been left in the hands of the priority board and no one 
else had been permittec to issue them, the business could have 
been managed probably with advantage, certainly without any 
injury to the coal situation. But the right to issue priority or- 
ders, unfortunately, was not confined to the priority board. So 
far as your committee could learn, officers of the Army and Navy, 
Food and Fuel Administrations, directly or indirectly, and the 
Shipping Board had the right to issue priority orders and to 
put the “ blue tag,” as it was called, on the articles which they 
wished shipped. Some of these agents also gave these en- 
velopes and tags to manufacturers engaged on Government 
work, who did not always confine their use to public business. 
The result of this delightful and intelligent scattering of great 
powers was that the railroads were blocked with priority ship- 
ments of all kinds, sometimes for articles of immediate neces- 
sity and also for many where the necessity was far from imme- 
diate. It was stated that over 80 per cent of the freights being 
carried by the railroads were on priority orders, and this com- 
plicated enormously the bad conditions of transportation and se- 
verely hampered the remarkable work of the railroad committee. 
Behind all this, and worst of all, was the fundamental trouble 
of the railroad situation, arising from the fact that when the 
war broke out they were at least ten years behind the require- 
ments of normal and peaceful times. The railroads had been 
forced, as a rule, to reduce their rates to the lowest possible 
point, while at the same time the wages they paid and all 
their general expenses were increasing like all other prices and 
commodities. This produced great difficulty in getting new 
money, either by selling stocks or by borrowing, and the rail- 
roads, reduced practically to no resources except their surplus, 
which in some cases was very small, in all cases insufficient, 
had been wholly unable for some years past to make the neces- 
sary extensions which the business of the country required. 
The railroad situation was therefore very bad, owing to the 
manner in which freight rates had been dealt with over a con- 
siderable period of years; in addition, they were burdened with 
the sudden and greatly increased demands of the war, and were 
still further hopelessly embarrassed by the priority orders. The 
committee of railroad presidents, as I have said, were doing 
their best to relieve the situation and effected some extraordi- 
nary and very important but still inadequate improvements. 
Total relief was perhaps impossible, but a considerable, a much 
larger, measure of relief might have been obtained if the efforts 
of the Government had been addressed solely to the railroad 
problem; for, I repeat, the condition of the railroads, the short- 
age of cars and the shortage of movement were the funda- 
mental and dominant difficulties affecting the coal supply. 
Upon this complicated and difficult situation the untried men 
known as the Fuel Administration were suddenly imposed. 
The Fuel Administration came in with no power whatever to 
deal with the railroad situation, which was the very center and 
heart of the problem. They could procure priority orders, divert 
coal shipments, and add to the tangle which those orders had 
created; and this they did, but they had no railroad control 
and could only make the movement of freight more labyrinthine 
than it already was. They had neither the authority nor the 
capacity even to loosen the knot, and thereupon into this situa- 
tion, which might have had great relief by straight dealing 
with the railroad problem as a whole and by itself, the Fuel 
Administration entered and proceeded to fix a price which made 
it impossible to work many mines and which thereby frightened 
the producer and tended to reduce production when it was un- 
protected by contracts. 

Not content with this, they also set to work to change the 
whole system of distribution. No more reckless experiment 
could haye been attempted or one better calculated to make the 
railroad difficulties, so far as coal was concerned, insuperable, 
The distribution of coal from the mine to the consumer had been 
slowly built up by the experience of nearly seventy-five years 
into a great and intricate system, covering the whole country. 
The channels through which the coal flowed had been during this 
long time established. In a moment, by the action of the Fuel 
Administration, this yast network of distribution was suddenly 
thrown out of gear so that it either did not work at all or worked 
very badly and clumsily. At a single blow they crippled and 
partially paralyzed all the machinery of distribution and de- 
prived themselves and the country of the great driving power 
of private interest never so valuable as in a period of disturbed 


transportation. I am not blaming the Fuel Administration for 
their failure to substitute a new and better system of distribu- 
tion for the one which they overthrew. To have done that suc- 
cessfully in a few weeks was beyond the power of man. No one 
lives, or ever lived, who could have done it. I blame them for 
attempting it. Only ignorance of simple economic laws could 
be offered as an excuse, and I think this is a case where the old 
maxim, “ Ignorantia legis neminem excusat” properly applies. 
In any event the results were deplorable. The attempted sub- 
stitution of artificial channels for those made smooth by long 
practice, the diversion of coal from one part of the country to the 
other, instead of relieving the difficulty created by the railroad 
situation enormously enhanced it. It was found that the basic 
price of $2, even with variegated exemptions and exceptions, 
was too low, and the Fuel Administration itself was compelled 
in October to advance it to $2.45 a ton. Within a few days they 
have issued another order raising the price at the mine to $2.65, 
but cutting off, as I understand, the moderate 15 cents per ton 
commission of the wholesalers and jobbers. It would seem as 
if this would throw out of business thousands of honest, in- 
dustrious men, great and small, who constitute the machinery 
of distribution. They will suffer loss and the country will suffer 
‘still more when the distribution machinery is thus wrecked and 
scattered. 

Another thing whiċh has led to a great interference with the 
coal distribution and the coal business in every direction are 
the orders which have been showered upon the country ever 
since the Fuel Administration came into existence. We have 
had contradictory orders, explanatory orders, new orders, and 
all supplemented by statements through the press. The whole 
producing force which furnishes coal to the country was kept in 
utter confusion, and there is nothing so numbing to business 
aS suspense and uncertainty. The Fuel Administration has 
supplied uncertainty in unlimited quantities. I hold in my 
hand, as an example, Order No. 883, published on February 15. 
There have been several, I believe, since then. The number 383 
means that orders in regard to coal have been falling upon the 
unhappy persons engaged in the work of producing and dis- 
tributing coal and upon a guileless public at the rate of more 
than two a day. No. 383 fixes a new price for the Clearfield 
district of Pennsylvania of $2.60 run-of-mine and 5 mills addi- 
tional per ton for a fund for all operators. This is a belated 
attempt to recognize the difference between thin veins and 
thick veins. Let me give one or two more as illustrations of 
special arrangements and exemptions in which the coal busi- 
ness has been wandering for the last six months. No. 371 is 
the one which lifted the heatless Mondays from North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, the warm part of the country, where 
coal was apparently but little needed for heating, and left it 
on densely populated parts of the country where they were 
very cold. The other two that I have are No. 366 and No. 367. 
One- No. 367—classifying bituminous coal mines in the upper 
Potomac, Cumberland, and the Piedmont fields, affecting all 
the coal in the State of Maryland and in the counties of 
Mineral, Grant, and Tucker, and the extreme eastern and 
southeastern portion of Preston County, W. Va., has made 
changes in the prices. No. 366 affected coal mines in Kenova 
and Thacker fields, the extreme southern part of Wayne 
County, the extreme northwestern part of McDowell County, 
W. Va., and the extreme northern part of Buchanan County, 
Va. This changed and rearranged prices of coal in those fields. 

And now, by Order No. 883 of the 15th of February, in the 
Clearfield district of Pennsylvania, the price has been increased 
by 60 cents and it appears from publication No. 4 3-5-1918 
of the Fuel Administration that this price does not include the 
45 cents per ton for wage increase allowed under the Presi- 
dent’s order of October 27, 1917. I understand that the words 
“does not include” mean that the 45 cents are not deducted; 
that the price fixed does not include the 45 cents which still 
remains on. 

Mr. REED. Is that the 45 cents on account of the wage in- 
crease? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and the price fixed did not include the 
45 cents for increase of wages. 

Mr. REED. That is perfectly clear. I have run that out 
pretty carefully. Forty-five cents on account of increase in 
Wages applies to all bituminous mines in the United Sfates. 
Correctly stated, there was an advance of 45 cents made on 
every ton of bituminous coal, the statement being made that it 
was made for and on account of an increase of wages. ' 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely ; that was in October. 

Mr. REED. And that went on the price, and stayed on, and 
still applies. 
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Mr. LODGE. They have raised the price in the Clearfield 
district—I have a list of the mines here—to $2.60, and, as I 
understand, that does not include the 45 cents they allowed for 
the wage. increase, 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no doubt about it. This then is the 
situation: On August 21 the price was fixed at $2; on October 
27, 45 cents per ton was added; on February 15, 60 cents more 
was added, making the present price $3.05 per ton, 5 cents more 
than the price made by an agreement of operators under the 
leadership of Secretary Lane and Mr. Peabody, which Secretary 
Baker characterized as unjust, exorbitant. and oppressive. Is it 
any wonder in view of these orders which have been flying over 
the country like the migratory birds in spring and autumn—is 
it any wonder that the coal of the country has failed to reach 
the furnaces und the fireplaces of the consumers? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much did the price the Sen- 
ator just announced exceed the price fixed by Secretary Lane? 

Mr. LODGE. It exceeded that price by 5 cents. 

Let me pause here a moment to discuss briefly the attempt to 
fix prices for coal. A flat basic price is an impossibility. The 
great coal fields of the country differ widely in costs of produc- 
tion owing to natural causes. Mines in the same field differ. A 
price which would be ruinous to one mine would give an ex- 
orbitant profit to another. To fix the same price for the mines of 
Illinois, with their wide veins ranging from 8 to 20 feet, as for the 
mines of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia, some of 
which have veins only 18 inches to 3 feet wide, is absurd on its 
face, And yet these thin veins tn certain districts of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere in the East contain in many 
instances the very finest coal. The low volatile coals, which are 
used on battleships and give very little smoke, and the high vola- 
tile coals, with which the coking is done and from which we get 
many of our most important explosives, are found very largely 
in narrow veins. A price which would be very high for the 
broad veins of Illinois would be destructive to such veins as 1 
have just described. Moreover, it was difficult to see that any 
proper distinctions had been made as to quality in the coals, and 
any plan of price fixing which is not based on quality and cost of 
production must be unsound and unjust. 

There was another very bad result from this attempt to fix 
a low basic flat price without regard to or with a very insuffi- 
cient allowance for differences in quality. As the producer 
could get in bituminous coal the same price substantially for 
low-grade as for high-grade coal, inferior coals filled with im- 
purities or taken from culm banks and low in thermal units 
were sent out in large quantities, probably sufficient to ac 
count for the increase in the total production of bituminous 
coal. In this way cars and locomotives were wasted in carry- 
ing tons of slate, ash, and other impurities to the consumer, 
and thereby the shortage of cars was increased and the rail- 
road movement still further diminished. The outcome of all 
this confusion was, of course, that some mines were making 
a great deal of money; that others were making none, but were 
just managing to live; while still others were only kept in 
business by their contracts made before the advent of the Fuel 
Administration. It became perfectly evident to the committee 
that it was necessary either to adopt the system employed by 
Mr. Hoover in regard to the beet-sugar factories and make a 
price which would allow the weakest and least profitable prop- 
erties to live and produce, and which, of course, made the profits 
of the large factories and mines, and particularly of the fuc- 
tories and mines of the highest efficiency, enormous and dis- 
proportionate. or else to fix a price for each separate 
factory or mine—an undertaking which, as in the case of 
coal, where you are dealing with 20,000 mines, is of such ex- 
treme difficulty that it would cause delays wholly intolerable 
in time of war. The system adopted by Mr. Hoover had at 
least the merit of maintaining production. The system of mak- 
ing a different price for each mine based on its costs was im- 
practicable. Hardly less impracticable would be the scheme of 
having the Government buy all the coal produced and sell it 
at an average price which would guard the Government against 
loss. This scheme, of course, would have involved an enormous 
expenditure of money in the first instance and would have 
enused great delays. The plan of having the Government, with 
its really notable business incompetence, work all the mines 
would simply have meant that hardly any coal would have been 
obtained. We therefore come back either to the scheme adopted 
by Mr. Hoover in regard to beet-sugar factories or to allowing 
the natural laws of supply and demand to work, so far as possi- 
ble, without artificial interference. The latter solution un- 
doubtedly might have led to higher prices than we have actually 
been obliged to pay for coal, although it seems improbable that 


this would have happened. But even if this had happened, it 


would have brought coal ; for a commodity, whatever it may be, 
which is of wide distribution will follow the direction to which 
it is invited by profitable prices as surely as water will flow 
down hill. The result of the Fuel Administration's policy was 
to add to the already enormous railroad difficulties by creating 
chaos in distribution and adding to all this, suspense, alarm, aud 
uncertainty due to fixing an arbitrary price. Even if we admit 
that they kept prices down, which is purely guesswork, they 
brought a coal famine with this nominal fixed price. 

The total production of bituminous coal for the year 1917 as 
given by the Geological Survey was nearly 41,000.000 tons more 
than for the previous year and of anthracite nearly 11,000,000 
tons. Undoubtedly the consumption, owing to the abnormal 
activity of certain industries, was much increased in the country, 
and the additional 52,000,000 tons was probably not sufficient to 
meet the demands. If the increase in production was sufticient 
not only to meet the larger consumption but also te make up 
for the decrease in thermal units due to placing upon the market 
inferior grades of coal, then it would follow that the shortage 
of coal and the consequent loss and suffering were wholly due 
to the defective distribution caused by the Fuel Administration, 
for very little, if any, coal is ever stored at the mine. It is 
safer, however, to assume that the increase in production largely 
composed of inferior coals was wholly inadequate fully to meet 
the increased demands. But in either case, if the mines could 
have worked, not to their possible capacity, but to the full ea- 
pacity of the labor they actually had, it is perfectly evident from 
the testimony before the committee that this increase in the 
production of 1917 could easily have been doubled in coals of 
high quality. The mines could not work to capacity—and I am 
speaking always of the capacity with the labor that they ac- 
tually had—because they could not get cars. And so we come 
back again to the railroad difficulty, which certainly might have 
been greatly relieved if the Government had established no Fuel 
Administration but had simply devoted itself last summer to 
relaxing the railroad congestion and reducing priority orders 
to the lowest terms, The most important thing, of course, was 
to get coal to the ships. The Government had power to take 
coal; the Government had power under existing law to compel 
the railroads to carry any freight that was ordered. The amount 
of coal needed for the ships and for transport could be readily 
estimated, for the departments knew the possible tonnage and 
knew, of course, of the departure and arrival of vessels. And 
yet when we got into the dead of winter it was shown in the 
testimony before the committee that there were from 100 to 
150 ships tied up in New York Harbor because the bunker coal 
could not be delivered. Then came the brilliant solution of 
shutting down factories in Maine and sawmills in Mississippi in 
order to relieve congestion at the port of New York. It may 
have been that nothing could have been done with the situation, 
that the railroad problem was beyond solution. Personally I 
do not believe that to have been the case. I think the railrond 
difficulties could have been much relieved. especially if the work 
of the war railroad board in the summer had not been hampered. 
But nothing can be more certain than that the poliey of the 
Fuel Administration, its attempt to substitute a new scheme of 
distribution for the one which had been the slow creation of 
nearly seventy-five years, and its reckless price fixing brought on 
a coal famine in a country which has more coal than any other 
country in the world, and led to the “heatless-days” order, which 
in itself was a complete confession of impotence and failure. It 
may be said, “It is easy to criticize and find fault. What would 
you have substituted?” That question, lu my opinion, can be 
as easily answered as asked. If instead of undertaking to fix 
an abnormally low price for coal in order te say to the country 
that by an order, by a ukase, we were going to reduce the cost 
of living, a vain and empty promise, we had addressed ourselves 
te the railroad problem, and nothing else, the coal shortage would 
have been very much reduced and the loss and suffering very 
much less, If in addition we had let alone the system of dis- 
tribution, so long established, we should have been saved from 
the chaos and confusion into which we were thrown by the 
Fuel Administration. If, grasping the railroad situation in the 
summer. the Government had seen first that the supply of coal 
for shipping, which is useless without coal, had been secured, 
and then, instead of denouncing hoarding, as they call it, had 
advised everyone to buy and store coal in the summer months 
the stress and suffering and toss which have come upon us in a 
hard winter and which are still far from being relieved would 
have been in large measure avoided. 

The lesson which all this teaches is that we should address 
ourselves to doing what is reasonably possible. It was renson- 
ably possible to mitigate the railroad situation to a very consid- 
erable degree. It was not possible to force an artificial i ne- 


tion of prices. You might declare a price, but if it was effec- 
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tive you would pay for it in some other way. You can no more 
stop the advance of prices under war conditions, with many 
millions of men withdrawn from. reproductive industry. to be 
made either consumers or the makers of unproductive commodi- 
ties, than you can divert the course of Niagara by putting 
your finger in at the edge of the water. I do not blame men 
charged with responsibility for failing to accomplish the im- 
possible. I do blame them for making promises which never 
could be fulfilled and in searching for something popular. to 
give to the people a nominally low price accompanied by a total 
inability to buy the commodity. Im the weeks we have just 
been passing through the people of the United States would 
much rather have paid more for coal even than they did and 
have had the coal. They have paid high prices—the highest 
ever known—but have been unable to get coal. There is not 
much warmth in being told that n thoughtful Government has 
lowered. the cost of coal when you have no coal to keep the 
fires burning. 

Now. as an illustration of the practical effects of the reck- 
less order closing down factories and industries of all sorts for 
five days I give two concrete examples of factories in my own 
State, both large, well-established, and well-run organizations. 
The first is as follows: 

We believe that you may be interested in knowing the results of the 
order of the Fuel Administrator with reference to the consumption of 
coal at our plant during the periòd of shutdown. Ry way of compari- 


fon we state the amount of coal consumed by us during the same days 
in the week previous. The consumption was as follows: 


Pounds. 
192. 310 
73, 500 
- 71. 280 
Monday, Jan. 14 — 104, 625 
Tuesday, Jan. 15 105. 600 
i —— 457, 265 
e ee 
Saturday. Jan. 19 ee aces 5 en ee 
AT ae OSE: a a ee TA 7 
MONAT. DUM ak mcs — eS | a es 
Roeedity; Jan.220 y — 70,140 
—— 2300. 050 
157. 215 


This means that by maintaining our power plant merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping our pipes from freezing and for a very small amount 


of necessary power we were able to save about 15 tons a day. The 


loss in wages to our employees was about $7,000 a day and our loss in 
production and profit was obviously considerably in excess. The situ- 
ation in our case was undoubtedly the same as many other manufac- 
turers. We have sufficient coal on hand to keep our employees busy 
and to give them full compensation for their services. An order by 
the Rallroad Director withdrawing transportation facilities would 
have meant the operation of our pian without financial loss, A sys- 
tem could have been devised by which the material which had accumu- 
lated for transportation could have been gradually released. 


The second relates to an industry which is largely engaged in 
Goyernment work, and I think the following figures are worth 
consideration * 

The loss of production for the four working days, January 


18, 19, 21, and 22. was (net. 8340, 000 
The loss of wages to our employees wass 80, 000 
The loss to our stockholders by reason of overhead expenses 

Cony ba EON EERIE Se sere OTN TAD IT LL 2 50. 000 
Against which we made a saving of fuel cf 146 tons, or prac- 

Sy ee Op ee pos eae 1, 500 


It wonld seem that the sacrifice was not commensurate with the 
saving obtained, and that the delay upon necessary and desired mate- 
rials for war work will be seriously noticed in the immediate future. 


These two examples represent thousands of other industries 
throughout the country and I introduce them to show what 
a loss and shock to our whole industrial fabric were caused 
es 19 — ill-considered and violent action of the Fuel Adminis- 
ration, 

In this connection I quote an editerial from the New York 
Times bearing on the results of this order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows:“ 


PROFIT AND LOSS OF COAL SAVING. 


Figures compiled for the Director General of Railways indicate that 
the five-day coal saving cee in New York City saved $31,500,395 
worth of coal, at the cost of $257,498.000 in wages and over a billion 
loss of e tle . For 18 leading cities the economy of coal totaled 
$127,000,000, and the loss of wages $1.221,415.000. The manufactures’ 
loss exceeded three billions. Each dollar's worth of coal cost labor 
$9 in wages and employers 823 in production. There are no authori- 
tatixs figures for the entire country, nor is the cost of coalless Mondays 
known with any precision. 

Although the A ger is by an expert, it is not above criticism. Onl 
in form is it a debit and credit statement, and there are omissions whic 
lessen its worth. The 18 cities for which profit aud loss are estimated 
are all eastern cities necessarily, for the suspension was in the East. 
The ioss in the East had compensation in the West, both directly and 
indirectly, in the gain to the West of the betterment of transportation. 
The greatest and fata) omission is that of the worth of breaking the 
ocean blockade. What was it worth to 151 hundreds of cargoes of sup- 
plies across the seas? What was it worth to have the movement of coal 
made nearly normal? What was it worth to relieve the railroad con- 
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gestion, the real motive of the coal order? Tt is easy to sny that the 
same benefits could have been bad ‘more cheaply, but thet is discussion 
of something else than the profit or loss of this plan. 

It is true that not even Germany resorteil to general iniiustrial arrest 
as a means of railway relief, but it is also true that no other country 
than ours undertook to serve the world or expetienced such wenther 
troubles. The defects of the Garfield plan are too pirin to be denied, 
and (he wisdom of the hindsight criticism is easy. But there was no 
suggestion of any alternative when it was adopted. and Canada adopted 
it after our own experience of its objectionable features. Now ts the 
time for the crities of the Fuel Director's plans to say what they would 
do with the problem of the future. 

There is no reason to suppose that the coal problem will end with 
winter unless spring should bring peee, The coal problem is with us 
for the war at least, and many think for long after. There is some 
danger that Mr. Garfield may embark upon an adventure of greater 
scope than the restriction plan, whatever its merits or demerits. The 
coal trade was against him originally; it came to his support after an 
explanation by him of his paus, and it turned against bim when it 
thought it de ed signs that he was committed to propaganda rather 
than to winning the war. Is the Frel Director embarking upon plans 
for Government distribution of a necessary of life, thus supplanting the 
trade of coal production and distribution? The coil trade may be 
dodging before it is hit. And the profit-and-loss statement of such a 

lan may be as defective as the one which has suffered such criticism. 
ut propaganda and winning the war-ought to be compartmented, and 
their profits and losses separately considered. 

Moreover, the real difficulty when this order was issued and 
which existed six months ago was with the railroads. Between 
last summer and the present moment a Director General with 
the largest powers has been appointed to take charge of the 
railroads of the country. and yet here is the condition on the Ist 
of this month, as stated on the 6th of February in Commerce 
and Finance, an important financial and industrial journal pub- 
lished in New York City: 

Reports from 70 per cent of the bituminous mines show that in two 
days Inst week, day and Saturday, the car shortage caused a loss 
in production of more than 582.000 tons and that 42.546 miners were 
foreed to be idle. With munition and industrial plants offering miners 
tempting wages and full time, the continuance of cold weather, the 
prospect that floods may cause further loss, the outlook is not cheerful. 

On the other hand, reports from Washington are that the railroads 
made such progress in hauling coal on Sunday that Fuel Administra- 
“pete 3 are encouraged to hope for the discontinuance of * heat- 
ess Mondays.” 

The condition of New England continues serious. but orders have 
been issued giving preference to shipments for that section from 
Newport News. 

Gas companies have outdone themselves supplying heat as well as 
light during the cold snap. Eugene C. Miles, editor of the American 
Gas Engineering Journal, reads in this fact “the most striking and 
spectacular justification and indorsement of private ownership that 
has been revealed in many decades.“ 

It will be observed in the first place that the difficulty is 
still with the railroads; that what we needed was not a shut- 
ting down of industries, with all the enormous losses and dis- 
locations of business thereby entailed, but a freight embargo 
on the railroads. The country could ‘have stood that and the 
industries could have borne it much better than the policy 
adopted. It is striking evidence of the mischief done by the 
interference of the Fuel Administration with difficulties which 
could only be solved through the railroads. It will also be 
noticed in this article the allusion to the gas companies and 
how extremely well they have done under these adverse con- 
ditions in supplying heat and light. This is attributed by the 
writer to the fact that in that case private interest was at 
work using all its energy to meet the complications of the time, 
It shows in a conspicuous manner how much harm has been 
done by paralyzing private interests and undertaking to sulve 
the difficulties by one bureau largely composed of amateurs 
in the city of Washington instead of encouraging the spirit of 
self-reliance and independence, as well as the ardent energy 
which have made the material prosperity of the United States 
and which ought to be marshaled behind the Government as 
an assistant instead of being reduced to impotence by an all- 
powerful and uninformed Fuel Administration at Washington. 

Let me summarize the general conclusions at which I have 
arrived in these brief reviews of the sugar and coal situations. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mus- 
sachusetts yield to the Senutor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly. ` 

Mr. KNOX. Before the Senntor takes up another topic. T 
should like to inquire if there was any other reason assigned 
for increasing the price in the Clearfield district of Pennsyl- 
vania, except the thinness of the vein? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it says here that the Fue! Administrator 
had announced a reclassification of certain coal-producing coun- 
ties in the thin-vein district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Were not those veins just as thin when the 
price was originally fixed as when the 50 cents was added? 

Mr. LODGE. They have not changed in width, to my knowl- 
edge, in that interval. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
know that they now propose to further affect the price of coal 
to consumers by abolishing all middlemen? 

Mr. LODGE. I referred to that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator discussed that? 

Mr. LODGE, I have referred to that already—by abolishing 
the 15 cents commission to all middlemen. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And they propose to make a further 
eifort by creating a zone system, under which the producers of 
one region may not ship to the consumers in a certain other 
region, a great danger existing that if that is done they will 
prevent consumers in certain localities from getting the proper 
qualities of coal that their particular needs require. 

Mr. LODGE. I have heard that a zone system was under 
consideration. I have had no opportunity fully to examine it; 
but from what I have had an opportunity to examine, I am 
satisfied that it will make the existing confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator state to 
the Senate if he knows what agency the Government hopes to 
establish as a substitute for the middleman? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know. As I understand, they expect 
the middlemen to get their commission, whatever it may be, 
from the mine owner, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My information is that the jobbers, as 
we say, the wholesale dealers in coal, are to be eliminated 
entirely. : 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I understand that they are to be elimi- 
nated entirely; but I say all these things with caution, because 
I am never quite sure what they do mean. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can well understand the caution of 
the Senator, 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to commit myself to any decision 
on the menning of any coal order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Then, Mr. President, I certainly will 
not press this question upon the Senator or upon anyone else. 

Mr. REED. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Missour!? 

Mr. LODGE, I do. 

Mr. REED. I think I can answer the question of the Senator 
from New York by reading a paragraph from a paper which I 
hav: here. The Senator asked what it was proposed to substi- 
tute for the ordinary machinery of distribution, Perhaps the 
answer can be found in this: 

The multiplication of bureaus and commissions is becoming 22 
ing and distressing. We shall soon require a bureau to explain bureaus. 
a commission to elucidate commissions. When a bureau once gets 
started it throws off sub-bureaus with a rapidity and process akin to 
the lower biological order in which a cell os se throws off a section 
of itself, which immediately becomes a new cell, and repeats the opera- 
tion. Much of this organized activity is moving against the real needs 
of the Nation. We require concentration, not distribution, of intelli- 
gence; centralized, not diffused, authority; a national brain, not im- 
perfectly related masses of nervous ganglia, But the biological process 
1 apparently dominant in Washington to-day. Hordes of sub-bureaus 
may expected to appear at any time. 

I think perhaps the biological process is the best term to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me summarize the general con- 
clusions at which I have arrived in these brief reviews of the 
sugar and coal situations: 

Let the idea of price fixing by law or edict for domestic con- 
sumption be so far as possible abandoned, 

Interfere as little as possible with the natural laws of supply 
and demand. 

Let the international arrangement with Cuba for sugar be 
maintained and ships be furnished at once to bring the Cuban 
and Porto Rican crops to this country. 

Leave the domestic and Hawaiian crops and, above all, their 
distribution alone. Unless all signs fail there will be ample 
sugar for us and for our allies and a large surplus if the Food 
Administration’s restriction on sugar consumption is carried 
out as it ought to be. 

Abolish the Fuel Administration and leave the management 
of the coal situation to the Secretary of the Interior and Mr. 
Peabody. . : 

Encourage the purchase and storing of coal for both domestic 
and industrial use during the summer when the demand is 
lowest and transportation easiest. I saw that the head of the 


Fuel Administration had come out in favor of our buying coal 
yesterday. The day before it was stated that we were to have 
it rationed, i 

Above all, direct every effort to supplying rail-and-water trans- 
portation for coal during the summer and at all times, 


Do not interfere with established methods of distribution and 
do not make the fatal mistake of destroying distribution ma- 
chinery. - 

Enforce thoroughly the laws against profiteering, but in seek- 
ing to prevent undue profits do not permit the destruction of 
reasonable profits. 

Stimulate production, This can best be achieved by allowing 
reasonable profits. : ; 

No more valuable work has been done for ourselves and for 
our allies than the prevention of waste and the large savings 
in foodstuffs through the exertions of the Food Administration. 
But it is well to remember that if through price fixing and in- 
terference with the regular methods of distribution, as in the case 
of coal, a scarcity or a famine arrives saving becomes impossible. 
You are forced to go without coal, but you can not save coal 
or sugar or money unless you have some of those things to save, 
I mean, of course, real savings. Imaginary savings are as easily 
created as imaginary prices and are of as little worth. 

Do not indulge in useless meddling with domestic life and 
do not harass needlessly. the domestic consumer of coal. This 
arouses anger and discontent, both dangerous to the maintenance 
of a public opinion thoroughly in favor of the war and is perilous 
to war measures. Ominous signs are not lacking of organized 
efforts to cripple war measures and to bring about peace at any 
price. Do not give these efforts aid by causing discontent 
among patriotic and loyal people through wholly needless and 
useless Interference and by rapidly shifting orders which bring 
8 suffering and anxiety, as has been done in the ease 
of coal. 

Having thus reviewed in general terms the policies of the 
Food Administration in regard to sugar and of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration in regard to coal, I desire to make some suggestions or 
criticisms, if the word is preferred, upon the subject of the 
grant and the exercise of great and abnormal powers necessary, 
or demanded as nevessary, for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. That it was immediately necessary to deal by unusual 
methods with the vital questions of the production and supply 
of food will not, I think, be questioned by anyone. Whatever 
the defects or the merits of the legislation passed by Congress 
in regard ty food I think there can be no doubt that such legis- 
lation required imperatively to be passed. The successful oper- 
ation of the law depended, of course, almost altogether on the 
selection of the Food Administrator, and for that most important 
place Mr. Hoover was the person naturally indicated. He had 
had a very severe and extensive experience in the distribution 
of relief in Belgium, and his work there had met with high and 
deserved commendation both at home and abroad. In this way 
he became very familiar with the needs of the allies, and one of 
the first duties of the Food Administrator was so to husband and 
distribute the food supply of the United States as to make it 
possible to feed the allies on the western front—that is, England, 
France, and Italy—whose fleets and armies were fighting the 
battle of civilization, were fighting our battle, and had beon 
protecting us as well as themselves for nearly three years fror 
the German onslaught. Although Mr. Hoover disclaimed on 
the witness stand the title of economist, he showed by his testi- 
mony that he was familiar with economic laws and had given 
them much thought. From the time he came to Washington, be- 
fore he was formally appointed to his present position as well 
as afterwards, he addressed himself to the two great questions 
of feeding the allies and at the same time effecting such savir gs 
in our own consumption as to prevent the infliction of sny 
serious hardship in the way of food upon the American people 
Speaking for myself, I think that Mr. Hoover has done a very 
great work in the direction of the conservation and distribution 
of food by his arguments and appeals widely addressed to the 
good sense and patriotism of the American people. Feeling 
very naturally keen indignation at the smal! minority of people 
who were deaf to his arguments and his appeals, he was in- 
clined, I think, to base his theory and practice in action too 
much upon the small dissentient minority Instead of upon the 
large patriotice majority of the people who were only enger to 
help when the way was once marked out before them. Mr. 
Hoover’s general administration in the great field of conserva- 
tion was not, however, within the jurisdiction of the committee 
nor was it within the province of the committee to inquire into 
the way in which the special problem of wheat had been dealt 
with, We were confined by the terms of the resolution to the 
subject of the shortage of sugar, und there, for the reasons which 
I have already given, I found myself compelled to the conclusion 
that the policy adopted in regard to sugar was a mistake. 
But in differing with Mr. Hoover as to the policy of abandoning 
the natural laws of supply and demand, instead of trusting to 
the penal statutes to break up those who were secking to make 
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illicit and extortionate profits, I differ only as to economic 
policy. i 

In the case of the Food Administration, therefore, we have 
an example of abnormal powers which it was absolutely neces- 
sary to confer, and which have not only been exercised pa- 
triotically and with the best intentions but, barring the sugar 
question, have been exercised wisely and well and, no doubt, 
with great benefit both to the American people and their allies. 
The case of the Muel Administration furnishes an example of 
large and abnormal powers which is equally instructive, but in a 
diametrically opposite way. The grant of far-reaching and 
unusual powers to the executive department of the Government 
ean. only be excused or sustained by the imperative require- 
ments of a great war. In pence they would be intolerable and 
would quickly make an end of free and ordered government as 
we understand it. But these powers, whieh may be very benefi- 
cent in forwarding the cause we all have most deeply at heart, 
are dangerous in themselves. They should never be granted or 
used unless they are absolutely necessary and unless it ean be 
shown that the prosecution of the war would break down if 
they were not employed. The body which grants such powers 
should grant them only after thorough examination and hedged 
in with every proper precaution and reasonable limitation. The 
department which exercises them should be very slow to use 
them and in the highest degree careful in their exercise. The 
mere grant and possession of great and unheard of powers to 
one branch of a constitutional government will not advance the 
war one step toward victory unless the exercise of those powers 
is in the largest degree able and efficient, and should never be 
entered upon unless the absolute necessity of the employment 
of such powers is demonstrated. 

Epictetus said that “great power is always dangerous in a 
beginner,” and human nature is so unchanging that what the 
famous stoic philosopher said eighteen hundred years ago is as 
true to-day as it was then. The fact that the man intrusted with 
extraordinary powers is a beginner implies inevitably that he is 
abundantly ignorant of the subject with which he has to deal. 
There is no doubt of the truth of Gray’s familiar line that “where 
ignorance is bliss tis folly to be wise,” but when ignorance is 
associated with great political and administrative powers it 
means anything but bliss for those who are subjected to the 
vagaries of large powers wielded by untrained hands. It has 
been suggested that ignorance of a difficult subject intrusted 
to a government officer was desirable in order to secure im- 
partiality. It is no doubt true that the seales of the mind will 
hang even when there is nothing in them. And yet it seems 
as if it were better to have as a judge one who knows the law 
than a layman, and this appears to be a sound general prin- 
ciple in the selection of any man for the performance of duties 
which affect the welfare of millions of people. The instinct of 
the untrained and ignorant beginner is not only to use but to use 
in an extreme manner the immense authority and power which 
have drifted into his possession. He is like a child with a 
mechanical toy. He wants to see the wheels go around. How- 
ever honest his intentions may be, however patriotic his pur- 
poses, the results of the wild efforts of a beginner intrusted with 
enormous powers are almost certain to be prejudicial to the 
community at large. 

As I have already tried to show, there was no need of the 
Fuel Administration, no reason why it should exist at all, and 
the powers, however amiable the purposes of their possessor 
might be, have been employed in such a way as to make a bad 
situation worse and do nothing but harm. I know that in what 
I have just said I am open to the suggestion that my criticism 
is purely destructive. So it is, but it is the destruction which 
is intended to precede construction. 

I think I have shown that the vital point in the whole coal 
problem was the railroad situation. Instead of waiting until mid- 
winter to get rid of the chaos of the priority orders and giving a 
free hand to the Railroad War Board or to a director to deal with 
the railroad situation, we were saddled with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, which could do nothing whatever about the railroad sit- 
uation upon which all the difficulties practically hinged. So far 
as the coal situation was concerned, it ought to have been 
turned over to the Secretary of the Interior, within whose de- 
partment it naturally came. Mr. Lane is a skilled administrator 
at the head of a trained organization requiring only the exten- 
sion needful to deal with the new werk. With the Secretary 
of the Interior as an expert adviser should have been placed 
Mr. Peabody, who was the head of the advisory committee. Mr. 
Peabody had been dealing with the question. He had made up, 
as I have pointed out, the best and fairest committee of advisers 
that I have heard of in my investigation, a committee upon 
which he had representatives of the miner, of the operator, 
and of the consumer. He showed on the stand, in my opinion, 


a wider knowledge and a more thorough grasp of the great and 
difficult problem involved in the coal supply than anyone who 
appeared before us. Secretary Lane and Mr. Peabody, through 
machinery which they had set in motion, had already made an 
arrangement tentatively which lowered the prices of bituminous 
coal nearly 100 per cent and yet established only a maximum 
price sufficiently high to permit flexibility of prices beneath. In 
other words, they had interfered with the natural laws as Httle 
as possible. They are both eminently competent men. Why they 
were set aside I do not know. They are both undoubted Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I am correctly informed—and I think I 
am—a very large proportion of the prerogatives of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been transferred to other departments 
in practice. 

Mr. LODGE. That may be the case. 

It is true that Mr. Peabody by character, ability, foresight, 
and intelligence has been honestly and largely successful in 
business. I am aware that such a record is thought objec- 
tionable by some persons, but it seems hardly a sufficient reason 
for his displacement from a position for which he was so pecu- 
larly fitted. I can not say why the coal problem was taken from 
him and the Secretary of the Interior and consigned to Dr. Gar- 
field. It is not for me to try to scale Olympus and seek to pene- 
trate its mysteries. It is enough to record the fact that the 
change was made. In my opinion, if the coal situation had been 
left in that way in the hands of Secretary Lane and Mr. Pea- 
body, without building up a new fabric of clerks and deputies, 
a very large proportion of all the troubles we have had and 
of the suffering and less which have been inflicted upon the 
American people during this winter would have been avoided. 
If that change were made now, if we were to return to Mr. Lane 
and Mr. Peabody, despite all the complications which have been 
created by the Fuel Administration, I believe the situation 
would improve, and that by next winter with the aid of the 
work done on the railroads we shoukl be practically without 
anxiety as to the production and distribution of coal. 

In the discussions which have been heard in Congress as to 
the grant of powers the argument is always advanced in the 
form of a question, “Can you not trust the President?“ Cer- 
tainly the President is to be trusted; that goes without saying. 
But the fact is that the President, except on the most impor- 
tant questions, does not and can not exercise the powers granted. 
They are exercised by persons to whom he delegates them in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. In the case of coal, for 
example, the powers granted in the act are delegated by the 
President to the Fuel- Administrator. Then the Fuel Adminis- 
trator delegates powers to the heads of his various bureaus and 
departments. Then he further delegates powers to the State 
fuel administrators. So far as I could learn, the only absolute 
qualification required of these last gentlemen is that they should 
be Democrats, and with that qualification, so important as a 
guide to the management of the coal industry, fulfilled, there 
appears to be no other insisted upon. I have no doubt that the 
State administrators are very excellent men, but they are 
clothed with great powers. These powers they in turn delegate 
to a fuel administrator in each county, and I think, roughly 
speaking, there are some 3,000 counties in the United States 
and to a city administrator in the larger cities. Then the 
county administrator selects a committee, and large powers 
therefore pass in this way into the hands of county commit- 
tees, and they exercise them. To suppose that all these men, 
seattered over the face of the country, who have never, as a rule, 
had any experience in public administration or in the exercise of 
great governmental powers, should use them wisely and not 
ignorantly, and use them without local or personal prejudices, 
is to imagine an impossibility. The city administrator also has 
his committee or corps of assistants. Let me take one simple 
example from the testimony as to the result of this infinite sub- 
division in the delegation of powers. On page 297, in the por- 
tion of the hearings relating to coal, we find the following state- 
ment by Mr. Thorne, a very able man, probably well known to 
many Senators, and this is what he said: 

Mr. THORNE. Yes. I want to say here that shortly after the state- 
ment to which I have referred was filed with Mr. Nims the Federal 
Trade Commission wired the postmaster at Des Moines, Iowa, to report 
immediately what the prices on coal were August 1 in that territory. 
That telegram was sent, I believe, September 12. All of this is a 
pre of the record in the Iowa hearings. We produced the clerk in the 

ost Office Department that gathered the data, a man with absolutely 


no experience —— this line of work, especially on the subject of cost 
accounting, or analyzing evidence produced by people when they are 


trying to put over a proposition. 
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Senator Kexyon. Where did he get his facts? 

Mr. Tong. He went around and asked a number of people he 
thought would know, and then he sent a telegram to the Federal Trade 
Commission. We made him Bes sd the substance of that telegram and 
state the prices he wied. e then produced signed letters from all of 
the coal operators jn the State who had written to the governor before 
the schedule of August 21 was established, and these signed letters 
showed that in not one instance was the average price at which they 
were selling coal as high as the lowest price this man telegraphed the 
Federal Trade Commission. : 

The Chaux. Don't you think that a post-office clerk, particularly 
if he is under the civil service, is duly qualified to ascertain any matter 
that concerns humanity? < 

Mr. THORNE. That will be conceded without argument. 

I quote this one example to show how these vast powers are 
administered in practice and the danger of rashly conferring 
them. This is particularly true of the powers to fix prices, an 
attempt to set aside economic iaws which has always been 
attended throughout history with injury, with perils of every 
kind, and generally with complete failure, 

The danger of the delegation of powers to which I have been 
referring is shown in the fact that to local administrators was 
left absolute power to fix prices for what are known as wagon 
mines or “ country banks,” which. are classified by the Geological 
Survey under the heading of “local” and “ semicommereial.“ 
The semicommercial mine produces from 500 to 3,000 tons and 
probably ships a small amount of coal by rail. The wagon mine, 
or local mine, produces less than 500 tons, but these mines are 
of immense importance, out of all proportion to their output, to 
the comfort and well being of the neighborhood they serve. It 
costs much more to operate these wagon mines than it does to 
operate with the best machinery one of the mines of high ef- 
ficiency, but by not paying any freight and through distributing 
by wagon or, in the case of the semicommercial mine, perhaps 
by a short haul on the railroads, the coal reaches the consumer 
at 2 much lower price than if he bought through the regular 
channels coal which was produced by a high-efficiency mine but 
which paid heavy freights. According to the Geological Survey 
there are 511 semicommercial mines in the country and 14,834 
wagon mines. To leave all these small mines, which serve such 
a useful purpose in the economy of the country, at the mercy of 
local administrators, many of whom have had no experience in 
the operation of mines or in the coal business, appears to me 
to be in the highest degree perilous, 

Tet me now, in conclusion, speak of three matters which have 
come out in this investigation and which seem to me to have 
had a very injurious effect upon all operations of the Govern- 
ment. One is the danger of acting upon theories based upon 
exceptional cases and not upon general conditions. The prin- 
cipal excuse for departing from dependence upon voluntary 
action in response to appeals from the Government is that 
there is a small minority of people who are not patriotic and 
who do not respond to the appeal. It is common to sum up 
these people as profiteers.” Let me pause just a moment over 
the word. It was born in England and has followed the English 
language round the globe. Whatever may be its linguistic or 
etymological defects, it seems to have filled a gap. The miscon- 
duct or crime, if you choose to use the harsher word, is an old 
one, but the terms of former days, such as “regraters” and 
forestallers.“ have become antiquated and out of fashion, 
While“ speculator ” has seemed not only inexact but insufficient. 
“ Hoarder ” is another well-known word employed in the same 
connection, but it has become difficult of use in this country, be- 
cause by statute the farmer is permitted to hoard, and hoarding 
is denounced only when it is indulged in by some one not a 
farmer. There is an obvious awkwardness in using a word which 
is virtuous by statute and vicious in all other connections. 
Hence, I think we may say that “profiteer” as defining those 
persons who make inordinate profits by taking undue advantage 
of war conditions has its value and it also has the merit at this 
moment of being well understood. My own belief is that 
profiteering on a large scale by business men has practically 
ceased, because when practiced by great firms or still greater 
corporations it is necessarily very publie and very flagrant, is 
not tolerated by public opinion, and is easily reached by law. 
The President has recently used the word in connection with 
some of the demands of organized labor, but most of the profi- 
teering in food and fuel, so far as I can learn from the testi- 
mony, was found among retailers, and was practiced by only a 
small minority of that class. To base action upon it would be 
to base action upon a small minority, whereas action should 
always rest upon the practices of the great majority. Moreover, 
profiteering can be dealt with in another way. We have abun- 
dant power in law to punish those who take advantage of the 
situation to charge undue or extortionate prices and to make 
money out of the distresses caused by the war, an almost un- 
pardonable offense. Let them be punished under the law. A 
few severe and well merited sentences of the court would bring 


it to an end, and we should then be spared the dangers of alter- 
ing an entire system of distribution and disturbing the natural 
economic laws because a comparatively small number of persons 
decline to support voluntarily the necessary policies of war 
times. To alter a whole system, throw great trades and occu- 
pations into disorder and change the well-established channels 
of distribution because a small percentage of the population are 
not as patriotic as they ought to be is like using a trip hammer 
to kill flies. The resulting damage from this method is wholly 
out of proportion to the result obtained. ‘This course should be 
avoided and especially when the same end can be reached by 
other methods. 

Another catch word which has been creeping in and which 
seems to me full of danger, as shown in the performances of the 
Fuel Administration, is this talk about “ essential” industries. 
The industries directly concerned in supplying munitions, in 
producing ships, in feeding and clothing our soldiers, and in 
aiding our allies with supplies must have not only preference 
but also the right of way; but where is the line to be drawn if 
you are going to enter upon a harsh and destructive treatment 
of many industries because some person in Washington dressed 
in a little brief authority chooses to define them as“ nonessen- 
tial”? There should be preference among the industries. but 
none should be destroyed or gravely injured if it can possibly 
be avoided, because the industries which clothe and house the 
people are necessary to the well-being of the people, and the 
well-being of the people is the support of the Army and Navy. 
Vast as is the demand for labor in munition factories and ship- 
yards and huge as are the sums expended by the Government, 
they can not begin to take care of all the labor in the country 
or pay all the wages. That the people should be as well em- 
ployed as possible and therefore as contented as possible we 
all must admit to be vitally important, and what they are 
called upon to suffer by the death of those whom they love in 
the service of the United States and by the discomforts they are 
themselves compelled to endure, by the economies they are forced 
to practice and from which they can not-escape, are a suffi- 
ciently grievous burden, without needlessly imposing upon them 
the additional deprivations and suffering which would follow 
from the destruction of the normal industries of the country. 
It is entirely wrong to talk about “ business as usual,” but it fs 
equally wrong to force people to needless deprivations, dis- 
comforts, and even to suffering, on the general proposition of 
economy in expenditures and the necessity of sacrifice being 
good for the soul. All the necessary sacrifices will be made 
courageously and cheerfully by the American people, but need- 
less, useless sacrifices forced upon them by blunders of admin- 
istration will impair unanimity of feeling, lower enthusiasm, 
and tend to diminish the grim determination which is impera- 
tive if we are to win this war, as I believe we shall win it. That 
was the most vicious feature of the fuel order establishing the 
heatless days, because, not content with trying to bring about 
a saving of coal, the Fuel Administration undertook, as appears 
by Dr. Garfield’s testimony, to produce what they called equal- 
ity, and because somebody else had no water power and no 
coal, to shut down mills which were run by water power, ap- 
plied directly or indirectly, and factories which had abundant 
coal, which they were not summoned to distribute. All were 
involved in one common injury inflicted by their own Govern- 
ment; and then came a series of exemptions, published at large 
in the Official Government Bulletin, so as to make clear to our 
enemies, among other things, just what our munition plants 
were, and which simply enhanced the inequalities already pro- 
duced by the order of the Fuel Administration. 

Thus the question recurs as to this arbitrary power to say 
what industries are essential and what “ nonessential.” Amuse- 
ments, for example, are not a war industry—the time may come 
when they must be closed—but there is something to be consid- 
ered now besides the mere fact that they do not turn out muni- 
tions of war, and that is the moral effect upon the temper of 
the people of suddenly depriving them of all innocent and legiti- 
mate amusements. England and France and every nation en- 
gaged in the war recognize the fact that it is not well to de- 
press the spirit of the people needlessly. The making of chil- 
dren’s toys again is what our officeholders in Washington would 
call nonessential, Is it well to darken the life of children by 
depriving them of harmless toys and games before it becomes 
absolutely necessary? Would it not be better for the spirit and 
temper of the people to keep the children happy as well as 
healthy just as long as we can and to keep the people who fur- 
nish amusements and the men and women who make toys em- 
ployed as long as it is reasonably and properly possible? I 
have taken extreme cases in order to show that this loose talk 
about essential and nonessential industries can not be trusted 
and carries with it great perils if blindly acted upon. 
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But there is one other much more serious objection to the 
legislation and the administrative action which is deduced from 
talk about profiteering and nonessential industries, and that is 
that if you lower any more than is absolutely necessary the 
normal business activity of the country you are at the same time 
lowering the earning capacity of the country, you are lowering 
the saving capacity, you are drying up the sources from which 
your revenue by taxation must come, and to which you must 
look for your loans. This seems to be something which is 
wholly overlooked. The fear, which was acute in certain quar- 
ters that somebody might make money, if carried into irrational 
action dictated by prejudice and passion is entirely incompati- 
ble with raising the money, without which the war can not go on 
at all. It is much better to allow people to make profits, even 
if in some cases there are unreasonable profits, which can all be 
taken by taxation, than to deprive them of both profits and 
employment and bring business to stagnation and despair. The 
fact is that there is a fundamental error in many of these poli- 
cies which have been put forth by these commissions and by 
the heads of departments. The one duty of any man, high or 
low, charged with the conduct of this war or any portion of it, 
no matter how slight, is to win the war and not to promote 
other measures, whether good or bad, which are purely social 
or political. That is the error which has been made both in 
the Fuel and Food Administrations. They started out with a 
proposition that they were going to lower prices and at the 
same time stimulate production. They were going to lower 
prices, not merely prices to the Government, but prices gener- 
ally, whether for export or for domestic consumption, and at 
the same time they were going to stimulate production. There 
is only one thing, as human nature is now constituted, which 
will really and surely stimulate production, and that is the hope 
of making, first, a living, and, second, a profit. The experi- 
ment was an interesting one. Prices were reduced with a blare 
of trumpets in the newspapers; but, with a reduction of prices, 
we have had a famine in sugar and in coal. We have had no 
reduction of coal prices, because, whatever the figure fixed arbi- 
\trarily at the mines, by the time the coal reached the consumer 
‘the paid more than he had ever paid before. In the case of sugar 
there was a slight reduction of a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound from the top price reached in August, 1917. But in cer- 
tain parts of the country there was no sugar. I am not speak- 
ing of what prices might have been. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to raise or reduce an imaginary price. It reminds 
me of what Mr. Reed said once about the tariff, that “ the best 
tariff politically was the unmade tariff, for that suited every 
district.” The same is true of prices. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to reduce a pricé which has never existed as a mat- 
ter of fact, and with these newspaper reductions of prices, this 
lowering the cost of living, which, with the great fundamental 
causes at work for an advance, was about as possible as stop- 
ping the ocean’s rising tide with a mop, came scarcities and even 
famines, and the scarcity and the famines were facts—they, at 
least, were not imaginary. To have low prices announced for 
sugar and for coal and then produce in return a scarcity and a 
shortage of both is a very barren pleasure to the consumer. The 
average man would rather pay a little more for his sugar and 
have it and a little more for his coal and be warm than to 
see a delightfully low price announced in the newspapers and 
be very short of both coal and sugar. 

These two articles of universal consumption sre merely exam- 
ples. The mistake in policy goes much deeper than that, be- 
cause, as I have already pointed out, it is striking at the sav- 
ings and the earnings of the country, and if you can not keep 
business productive and earnings ample you will raise no loans 
and your revenue will rapidly decline. It all comes from under- 
taking to do two things at once. It is not the duty of an admin- 
istrative officer to promote political fortunes or political. prin- 
ciples or socialistic doctrines. His one duty is so to conduct his 
department or his bureau that he will help the war in the most 
effective way. 

But there is one other cry which has been raised, which I am 
sorry to say has even been heard on the floor of the Senate, that 
any man, be he Democrat or Republican, who ventures to criti- 
cize what he believes to be shortcomings, and who in his desire 
to quicken our preparations and to strengthen us in the field 
advises a change in organization or in policy is a friend of 
Germany. Mr. President, I think it will be wise to omit 
attacks upon the patriotism of other men merely because we 
differ from them as to the manner in which the war is being 
conducted. I think we are safest in assuming that the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives are patriotic. Patriotism 
is not confined to those who have recently had the good fortune 
to be appointed to more or less important offices here in Wash- 
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ington. It is perhaps to be expected that they should be more 
or less dazed and overcome by the solemn plausibilities of official 
rank and title, but they have no monopoly of patriotism. There 
are thousands upon thousands of people in this country who are 
making the hardest of sacrifices for the sake of the country who 
hold no office and never will hold any, There are many men 
upon this floor at this moment who are making sacrifices, 
although they say nothing about it, which wring their hearts 
and which involve those who are far dearer to them than their 
own lives. They are not to be told by the heads of bureaus and 
commissions that they fall short in patriotism because they 
criticize, in the interest of the country as they believe, some of 
the doings of these departments or commissions or bureaus. It 
is very easy for some of these gentlemen in office to display a 
somewhat vociferous patriotism. I have no objection to their 
doing it, but they must not reflect on the patriotism of other 
men who differ from them on public policies. There is a tend- 
ency, perhaps more than a tendency, to make the test of patriotism 
a blind unquestioning support not only of the President himself 
but of everyone whom he sees fit to appoint to a position of 
responsibility. It is our duty to support the President as the 
representative in the highest office of the American people to 
the utmost of our power, but never beyond what our conscien- 
tious convictions of duty to the country and the cause demand. 
Many years ago in a very familiar poem Lowell wrote: 
The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ President Polk, you know, he is our country, 
An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him, an' to us the per contry, 
An’ John P. Robinson, he 
Sez this is his view o' the thing to a T. 

The first four lines involve a syllogism of which the conclu- 
sion, although obvious, is lacking, but the John P. Robinsons are 
as plentiful now as they were then. The highest allegiance, as I 
said the other day, is to the country and the cause and then to 
the President and to the men who represent that country and 
that cause in the field. Criticism may be false, malevolent, and 
harmful, just as the falsehood which drips from the lips of in- 
terested flattery may be pernicious, but honest criticism may 
well be helpful. The man who tells the truth as he believes it 
in a proper way to those charged with responsibility must not 
be regarded as an enemy by the men to whom he offers the 
truth or the facts as he understands them, He is lahoring for 
the same end. He had much rather give unstinted praise, but 
he would be false to his highest duty if in order to give praise 
he concealed the truth. The greatest men are those who have 
always looked facts in the face, as Washington did. A truly great 
man is anxious to hear what is unpleasant even more than what 
is pleasant because if anything is wrong it is by the knowledge 
of it and by remedying it that he carries his cause to triumph. 
Absolutely complete veracity of mind is rare and is found per- 
haps only in the very greatest men, but any man ought to have 
the courage to seek the truth and not shrink from hearing the 
truth because it may be disagreeable to listen to it. “An uncom- 
fortable truth is a better companion in life than a pleasing falses 
hood.” The American people I believe are a brave people and 
wish to hear the truth and are not afraid to face it, although 
some who would win their favor seem to think so. If there is 
anything wrong or anything that can be improved, let us know 
it and let us set about the work of improvement at once. To luil 
ourselves with harmonious pæans that everything is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds would be fatal. This is 
a troubled and distracted world. We are battling for the very 
life of civilization and everything we hold dear. We are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with barbarism in war and 
with tyranny in peace. We need to strain every nerve to win a 
complete victory, but there is no road to that victory except by 
facing facts as they exist and meeting them with all the 
strength of body and soul that there is in us. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Before the conclusion of Mr. Lopar’s speech, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will please suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 
o’clock haying arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Lopdz's speech, 
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ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. ° 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 5 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 28, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 27, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rey. James L. Gordon, D. D., of the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Ə God, gur help in ages past, our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blasts, and our eternal home, 
We come to Thee, and we thank Thee that Thou hast revealed 
Thyself in nature, that Thou hast revealed Thyself in us, that 
Thou hast revealed Thyself in the Old Book, that Thou hast 
‘revealed Thyself in the heart of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. the 
peerless personality of all the centuries and of all the years, 
and we thank Thee that Thou hast revealed Thyself and that 
Thou art nigh unto us. We come unto Thee to-day in one of 
the greatest hours in the history of the world, and we thank 
Thee that we are living in such a time as this. 
We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
in an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 

We bless Thee for our residence in this great country, this 
gathering together of the nations of the earth, this family of 
States, this blending and mingling of all nations and tengues 
and races and peoples, and we bless ‘Thee that we are living in 
such an hour as this when the whole world stands face to face 
With a new epoch in the history of the world. 

We do ask of Thee thut Thou wilt grant that the eternal 
distinction “twixt right and wrong shall be enthroned in every 
heart and in every soul. Help us to believe and grant us the 
faith to believe that the right shall triumph over the wrong, 
and that eternal good shall be eternally enthroned in this Nation 
und in this world. Help us to sing, 

Ged moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform, 
He plants his footsteps on the sea and rides upon the storm. 

We pray for our Republic. for our flag. for the President of 
the United States of America, for our Senators, for Members 
of this House of Representatives, for our soldiers, for our 
sailors, and for the absent Chaplain—for all. 0 God. bless 
us and draw nigh unto us in this great hour, and grant that for 
each and for all and for every one of us there may be enthroned 
in the heart and mind and soul and the personality of each 
one of us a consciousness void of offense toward God and man, 
In this hour reveal Thyself, and grant that we may be true, 
true to the best instincts of heart and of soul. Lead us on in 
the way everlasting and grant that as a result of all the trials, 
tribulations, difficulties, perplexities, and problems there may 
come out of the turmoil and conflict one God and one humanity, 
a race united, to serve and to worship Thee. Keep us till the 
day dawns and the shadows fly away, and then grant us all 
admission to Thy presence at last. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name and for His sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith a report 
(H. Rept, No. 343) from the Committee on Invalid Pensions on 
the bill H. R. 9959, increasing rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio presents a report 
upon a pension bill, which will be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed my views in connection with the report submitted by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Suerwoop] on the pension bill, 
H. R. 9959. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to file his views as a minority member on the pen- 
sion bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the g votes of the 
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3389) to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose of 
improved or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3915. An act to reimburse Benson County, N. Dak, for 
money expended in the care of three insane Indians. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On February 21, 1918: 

S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry. 

Note.—This bill was presented to the President on Februnry 
7. 1918; and not having been returned to the House of Congress 
in which it originated within the. time prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, it has become a law without his approval. 

On February 12, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution granting to certain persons in 
the active war service an extension of time within which appli- 
cation for insurance may be made under section 401 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
mea al 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 

17. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3389. An act to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, 
requisition, or otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose 
of improved or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for 
other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

THOMAS F. Suit for 10 days, on account of death in family. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege 
touching the dignity of the House of Representatives and the 
integrity of its proceedings. I send to the Clerk's desk a news- 
paper clipping and ask that it be read. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Serepan at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e ro 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthon 
Capsti 
Carew 
Chandler, N. T. 
Clark, Fla. 


point of order 


Hood Nicholls, S. C. 
Husted Nort 
Johnson, S. Dak. 

Jones, Tex, 

Kahn 


Kane 
Fairchild, B L. 


Kraus 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
McCormick 
Maher 


Scott, Iowa 
Seull 

Smith, Thos. F. 
Snell 


Witson, La, 


Hamfiton, N. E. 
Heflin 


Heintz Mann 
Hollingsworth Mudd 
The SPEAKER. On this roll call 379 Members, a querum, an- 
swered to their names, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
gentleman from ‘Texas. 
Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the extract 
from the article sent to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CONGRESSMEN SEEK SPITTING RECORDS, SAYS ALVAN FULLER. 


Asserting that “the majority of our Con n are here telling 
stories an 3 to sec who can spit the farthest, Congressman 
Abvan T. Lier, of Massachusetts, the only Independent in both 
Houses, to-day characterized Congress as the most ineficient and ex- 
pensive barnacle ever attached to a ship of state.” 

In a letter cf oh e 3 to Speaker Clank against the present 

stem af legislative work, FULLER resigned from t Committee on 

enditures in the Interior Department, saying it hadn't met this 


two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. session. 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, if the newspaper article which I just 
caused to be read by the Clerk stood singly and alone I am sure 
I would not take up the time of the House to comment upon it, 
but it has become quite the fashion in recent times for every 
penny paragrapher in the country to make light of the American 
Congress and seek to belittle it in the eyes of the country. This 
belittling and aspersion has usually been from persons who knew 
nothing of this great legislative body or the personality of its 
membership. The penny paragraphs written by these anemic 
ink shovers, who could probably earn ten or fifteen dollars a 
week [laughter and applause] usually spring from brains some- 
what prescribed in their limits, both as to intellectual ability 
and the opportunity to observe this body, but now a Member 
of the body itself has been found who declares the decadence of 
the Congress, that it is no longer a useful body in the Republic 
for the maintenance of the liberties of the people and the con- 
duct of the people’s business, and because I know that the penny 
liners and funny paragraphers will take up what a Member of 
this body has said and write many funny paragraphs, because 
there will be old, effete men and young, immature children, and 
some Bolsheviki, and some scattering ignorance in the country 
that will believe it and thus despair of the usefulness of the 
most popular branch of our Government. For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I have felt you might not resent it if I commented 
briefly on this article or letter written by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER] to the Speaker. Mr. Speaker, it 
might not be amiss to propound the question, What is the Con- 
gress, this body of 435 men, one branch of Congress, the House 
of Representatives? I believe in every instance they are chosen 
they must be chosen—by a free and untrammeled suffrage of 
those whom they represent. ‘They represent in the aggregate 
100,000,000 of people, and they are chosen for this service every 
two years. Théy are chosen by what I conceive to be the most 
enlightened electorate in the world, and chosen often enough 
that the people can replace them, or parts of them, as they show 
themselves inefficient or unworthy of the place they hold. And 
I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the position of Congressman is 
sufficiently dignified, carries with it sufficient responsibility and 
sufficient remuneration to challenge the ambition of the best 
and brainiest men who are in the several congressional districts 
of the United States. A reflection upon this body, Mr. Speaker, 
is a reflection upon those who sent us here. If this body, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FurLLeR] has said in his 
letter to the Speaker, is a barnacle upon the ship of state, whose 
Members engage in no more weighty or worthy occupation than 
seeing who can spit the farthest, if that is true, what must be 
true of the fallen citizenship of those who sent men of that 
character into this Chamber. Here, sir, are being determined 
and have been determined the weightiest questions of state; 
here are being determined questions of the highest moment 
affecting the destinies of 100,000,000 of free people; and if it 
is true that the people have fallen to such a state of decadence 
of citizenship that they have sent unworthy, lazy barnacles to 
Congress to represent them, then that must give occasion for 
despair to those who seek the perpetuity of the Republic. And 
before I am willing that the people should accept the estimate 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, I would like to know in 
what particular he can qualify as a critic of the American Con- 

ess. 
ey know Charles Dickens came here in an early day, long before 
the Civil War, I believe; I do not know just when, but probably 
in 1846; and he made some little light of the American Con- 
gress, but probably he was smarting under the defeat of Pak- 
enham by old Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, or probably 
his national pride had been wounded by the blaze of glory in 
which our flag had swept the world. Dickens might qualify 
as a foreign critic of the American Congress, but I would like 
to know, before we accept this new apostle of iconoclasm [laugh- 
ter], what qualification he possesses that entitles him to sit in 
judgment upon this great body, a body from which men have 
gone to the Presidency, a body from which men have gone to 
the Supreme Court, a body from which men go almost every four 
years to the Cabinets of Presidents, to fill the most responsible 
places as foreign ambassadors in the courts and embassies 
of the world. It must be some colossal intellect; it must be 
some man deeply learned in the history and philosophy of the 
world; it must be some man who has given the world some 
token of his prowess who essays thus to dub the Congress of 
America “a lot of barnacles and spitters.” [Laughter.] Now, 
in what I am going to say, Mr. Speaker, I need not assure the 
House there will be no bitterness. How could a man be bitter 
against a man he never saw in his life and never heard of, I 
believe, until this matter came up. [Applause.] When my 
attention was called to this arraignment of Congress by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I immediately began to inquire 
among the membership as to who this gentleman is who was 


so high and holy, so pure and mighty, that he could not sit with 
“a lot of spitters and barnacles.” 
Believe me, Mr. Speaker, I had a great deal of difficulty in 


finding anybody who had ever seen the gentleman. [Laughter.] 
But that did not prejudice me against the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FULLER], because he is a new Member of this 
House and the body is numerous, consisting of 435 Members. 
There are many of them whom I do not know, and that would 
be no reflection upon him: And so I said that I would go to the 
Congressional Directory and surely I would get some trace of 
him in there. And I did. I found he had served a term in the 
Massachusetts Legislature and that he was the owner of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Boston. 

Now, the service in the Massachusetts Legislature is of some 
value to him in this body. His ownership of the Packard Motor 
Co. is none. Then I went to the Recorp clerk, and I said, “ This 
man must have been making some speeches and protests against 
the decay of a great Republic in order to have come now and 
call attention to its decay to the American people. Surely be- 
fore he told the men and women of America that this body was 
rotten he would come before this body and make some protest, 
even as Demosthenes did before the decay of the Greeks.” 
[Laughter.] But I searched the CONGRESSIONAL Records in 
vain. I called to the pages of the Record for FULLER of Massa- 
chusetts, and the answer was silently entombed in the Recorps 
there—silence, simply that and nothing more. [Laughter.] 

Then I said, “'This gentleman who despairs of the Congress 
surely has introduced some measures here for the relief of the 
people,” and I went to the proper officer of the Congress to 
secure copies of the bills that he had introduced. I found that 
on January 11 of this year Mr. Futter of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a bill to establish a common-commodities commission. 

This bill is very short, and I want you to read it, because 
before a man can qualify as a critic of the Congress of this 
country he must have some knowledge of statecraft. The peo- 
ple of America, no matter if they thought we did spit a little 
[laughter], and that some of us did not get as many miles out 
of a gallon of gasoline as we ought to get in the performance 
of our duties here, would not tear this great edifice of the people 
down at the beck and call of a man or men who evidenced no 
knowledge of statecraft. You are not going to let anybody tear 
your Ford, or Packard, either, down unless they know how to 
build up another as good as that. You ought to know before 
you let your machine be torn down that somebody is tearing it 
down who can rebuild it. The following is the bill: 


A bill (II. R. 8638) to establish a common commodities commission. 


Be. it enacted, etc., That there shall be established a common com- 
modities commission, consisting of five members, to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, whose duties shall be to estab- 
lish and regulate the ma um price which shall be paid for the com- 
mon necessities of life. 

This commission shall submit to the President of the United States 
each month a list of articles which it has designated as common neces- 
sities of life, and such a list shall, when approved by the President, be 
considered as the official list of articles on which said commission shall 
fix the maximum price for which they shall be sold. 

The salaries of such commission and any necessary employees, which 
it is hereby authorized to employ, shall be established by the Presi- 
dent, as well as the terms of office for which they shall be appointed. 

The rules and regulations 2 0 which this commission shall be gov- 
erned shall be established by the President of the United States, who 
is hereby authorized to take ali necessary steps to see that the recom- 
mendations of the commission are carried out. 


Of course, the introduction of that bill would be incongruous 
by any man who did not think the Congress was not a bunch of 
barnacles. That would entirely relieve the human family, 
without any further adoo, from the law of supply and demand. 
All he would have to do would be to have a book with thousands 
of articles printed in it relating, among other things, to potatoes, 
whether frostbitten or not, and eggs, whether more or less 
spoiled, and the price thereof. And if you had time, and were 
not blind then, to look it up, before you went to market you 
could tell whether you had enough money to buy breakfast with 
or not. [Laughter.] 

I found that this bill was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Naturally, I supposed that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, viewing the crumbling of the Government with 
some alarm, no doubt had gone over to the chairman of that 
committee posthaste to get a hearing and see if he could get 
this legislation enacted into law. But I find that the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture did not even know the gentle- 
man, and had not seen him so far as he was able to know. He 
had not requested a hearing on the bill and had not done any- 
thing in the direction at all of causing it to be written on the 
statute books of the country. Probably the gentleman was 
ashamed of the child and did not want anybody to know seri- 
ously down here that he was the father of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 
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Mr. VENABLE. I wish to inquire if the gentleman's infor- 
mation is that the reason the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
not pursued his bill was because he was too busy spitting? 

Mr. DIES. I take it from what I learn from the gentleman's 
letter to the Speaker that he is too decent to spit [laughter l. 
and that if he did spit he would not spit far. [Great laughter.] 

The next bill was to require Members of Congress, in obedi- 
ence te the false clamor of the newspapers, based on false in- 
formation, to pay an excess-profits tax on their salaries. - Well, 
now, of course we all voted for it, and nobody wants to avoid 
any sort of tax. The first thing we did when we made an in- 
come tax was to tax ourselves. Everyone knew that for a man 
who came here with no income except his salary and had to pay 
campaign expenses every two years and go to and from Wash- 
ington $7.500 a year. if he were fit to be a Congressman, was as 
low a salary as the Government ought to give him. But we 
voted to tax ourselves under the provisions of the income tax. 
Then this gentleman introduced a bill to levy an excess-profits 
tax on us. I think probably they are going to do that. Let them 
do it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. REED. We have exempted the State officials of all the 
States. 

Mr. DIES. Yes. The salary of a Congressman should never 
have been subjected to an excess-profits tax. Who ever heard 
of an excess profit in a Congressman’s salary [laughter], espe- 
‘cially when he has to pay 70 cents a pound here in Washington 
for butter and 80 cents a dozen for eggs, against one-fourth of 
that amount that we paid before the war? No more foolish 
thing could be said than that there should be an excess. profits 
tax on a Congressman’s salary. 

Now, there were two other little bills introduced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Did the gentleman from Massachusetts follow this bill up? 

Mr. DIES. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion. He 
did not, My understanding from the committee is that he made 
no effort to have his bill written into the law. 

Then, one other bill was to increase the pension of some 
worthy soldier to $75 a month, but I understand that no brief 
or evidence or sworn testimony was ever submitted to the com- 
mittee, and that the increase was not given. 

The only remaining bill I have been able to find is one that 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, allowing $1.100 to 
some gentleman who is no doubt entitled to receive it for‘daim- 
ages done by the Federal Government. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Futter of Massachusetts is a member of the Committee 
on Claims, and also a member of a subcommittee of that com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to handle these claims. I understand 
that the chairman of that committee is not even acquainted 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 1 also 
understand that as a member of that subcommittee he has a 
box there of claims of citizens against the Government, a 
number of important claims, waiting to be considered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, n member of the subcommittee, 
but that he has never gone there to get acquainted with the 
chairman or to look into the box and see how many claims are 
awaiting his attention. [Laughter.]} 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this gentleman resigned from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. Let me 
say that there are no more important committees in this House 
than the Committees on Expenditures, They are generally in- 
active, thanks to the fact that there is but little graft and mis- 
government in the departments. They were created back in 
1816 and later as the departments were created. Let us see 
what the duties of these committees are. As I said before, they 
are often quiescent. Often these committees take no action for 
months and months, and sometimes for a year at a time. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The inactivities of these committees are fre- 
quently due to the absence of members from the Capital and 
their inability to obtain a quorum, is it not? 

Mr, DIES. Well, I confess that there may be something in 
that. [Laughter.] 

Now let me read, so that it may go into the Recorp, the duties 
incumbent upon a member of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Interior Department: 

The examination of the accounts and expenditures of the several 
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gant demands; retrenchment; the enforcement of the payment of 
moneys due to the United States; the economy and accountability of 
public officers; the abolishment of useless offices; the reduction or in- 
crease of the pay of officers, shall all be subjects within the jurisdiction 
of the nine standing committees on the public expenditures in the sey- 
era) departments. 

I went to the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], and I inquired of him what effort 
the gentleman from Massachusetts had made to have the com- 
mittee take up the inyestigatiuon of these matters. He said he 
did not believe he would know the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if he should see him. [Laughter.] I found that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had made no effort to have a meet- 
ing of the committee on these matters. But he needed no com- 
mittee meeting to institute an investigation. As a member of 
that committee, the great Department of the Interior was open 
to him for investigation and examination and criticism, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am a member of the committee which 
the gentleman says never met. We had a meeting and took 
action to discharge some very important matters, and the gen- 
tleman was not there. I have never seen him myself. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker-—— - 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, I rise to answer that false 
statement that was made. 

The SPEAKER. You can not do it that way. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like very much for the gentle- 
man to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The gentleman, 
if he has anything to say, will get time after the gentleman from 
Texas is through. The gentleman from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DIES. I would rather not now; just In a moment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not called attention to these mat- 
ters in order to be funny, or in order to make a speech at the 
expense of the gentleman. I have done it because I believe, as 
a Member of this Congress and as a citizen of this Government, 
there ought fo be something done to put a stop to the querulous, 
the ‘unjust, and the silly criticism of this body. [Applause.] 
Why, here is a body of men that possesses more brains and more 
patriotism, and more information than any other legislative hody 
on earth. How can you value anything except by comparison? 
Compare the Congress of the United States with any other body 
that exists in the world; compare it with the French Chamber 
of Deputies, the German Reichstag, and the British House of 
Commons, and I undertake to say that both in the patriotism of 
its Members. their intelligence, and their integrity they bear 
favorable comparison with any other body that exists upon the 
earth. I will name just a few of the Members that are here 
before me: CLARK of Missouri, Cannon, KITCHIN, Fonnxxv, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Saunprers of Virginia, Ropenrserc. MANN, 
GLASS, GTLLETT, Garner; and I could name a hundred others If 
your patience would not be exhausted while I proceeded to do it, 
men who are as fearless in the discharge of their duties, men 
who are as competent to sit in Judgment upon the destiny of a 
great people, men who are as well informed, and better in- 
formed, probably, on the great legislative affairs that occupy 
the 8 of the world than any equal number of men in the 
wor a 

Why, do you know, I was riding along in my little jitney out 
in the park last year or the year before 

Mr. KING. Was it a Packard? 

Mr. DIES. No; mine was a Maxwell. I noticed a gentleman 
in a Ford, rattling along like a tin peddler, and I said to my 
wife, “ There goes the chairman of a committee that is going to 
appropriate more money this year than will be appropriated by 
any committee of any other legislative body on earth.” That 
was the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr], chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. Not long ago I was riding up 
Pennsylvania Avenue in a street car, trying to hang onto a 
strap, and I saw the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] hang- 
ing to a strap and wabbling back and forth, and later I told my 
wife, “ That little fellow you saw there hanging to that strap for 
dear life is at the head of a committee that is going to appro- 
priate more than $8,000,000,000 of the people's money in this 
Congress.” 

Not long ago the gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who was then an honored Member of this body [applause]. re- 
signed from it to go back into his profession, because he wanted 
to make enough money to educate his children and to have some- 
thing to keep the wolf from the door in old age. He was chair- 


man of the great Appropriations Committee that handles and has 
handled for yours the colossn! appropriations of the Government. 
No one ever heard, a breath of suspicion against Fitzgerald. 
against Dent, against PApoErt, or against any other Member of 
this baly, Honest us Paul! <A legislutive body without re- 
pronch! And I think that can not be said as completely of any 
ether legisintive body in the world. In my almest 10 years in 
this Chamber I believe I have served with 1,500 or 2,000 Members 
of Congress, and us God shall judge me at the last great day, I 
do net believe I have ever known a man in this body who was 
yennl or unfaithful to his conception of his duty. There are lots 
of Members with whom I do not agree, but, after all, it is their 
constituents principally that we do not agree with, because a 
man comes here te represen; the views and ideas and traditions 
and history of his district, and I respect the opinions of every 
man here, because I know that if he differs from me it is merely 
because his constituents differ from my constituents as well as he 
differing from me. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fctrer] does not 
look upon his seat in this Chamber as the great Speaker of the 
House looked upon his 10 years ago, before he ascended to his 
present high position—a gentleman, I may say, who came so 
near to being President of the Republic that at least half of 
the people think he ought to have been. [The Members rose and 
appluuded.] Le: me read you an excerpt from an extemporane- 
ous speech made on the floor here by the then Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri. He said: 


I have heard a distinguished Member of this House, now a Member 
of the United States Senate, say on the floor of this House once that 
he hoped the time 

blle office was the chicf inducement to an American citizen to accept 
Eha re: roud of ar geat 
in 500 2 


H 
year, and I would stay here if 1 5 cut the salary down to-morrow to $5,000 


the The picture of that 
working as a hired band, dreaming of the day when he woul 
abides with me to this day and will abide with me forever. 
` [The Members again rose and applauded.] 

There are many of us, Mr. Speaker, who never have climbed 
and never will climb life's ladder of fame as you have done, 
but many of the humble Members of this body have had almost 
the same experience you had as an humble aspirant. What man 
wonid give up his service here? What man would give it up as 
a heritage to his children, an honorable service in the great 
Congress of the great Republic? I had rather hand it down to 
my sons and my daughters than to give them the wealth of 
Creesus, King of Lydia. [Applause.] And I will say to my 
friend [Mr. FULLER], for whom I have nothing in this wide, 
wide world except charitable feelings, that in the years te come, 
when his children shall gather about the firesides of their 
homes to mention the father who shall have gone to the great 
beyond, they will be proud to refer to him not as the owner of 
the Packard Motor Co. of Boston, but as a Member of the great 
Congress of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to do so, let me reminisce 
for a moment about the House of Representatives. This is not 
only a wonderful body of men, but a peculiar body of men. 
Some men come here from agricultural, some from mining, some 
from manufacturing districts. They come from all over the 
country. It is a superficial observer who thinks that each of 
these men has not some strong point and some strong thing 
about him that has justified his great constituency in making 
a Member of Congress out of him. I know ofttimes I have been 
too hasty in my appraisement of Members. I would think there 
was not much in them, and presently they would fiash forth 
like a meteor across the sky in some great public service for 
the country. Why, I remember Carter Grass. Certainly I 
never looked upon him as a thing of beauty. [Laughter and 
applause.] I sat around here, Mr. Speaker, and I did not know 
there was very much in Carrer Grass until he became chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee, and in advocacy 
of that great constructive financial measure that all the world 
recognizes now as a wonderful piece of legislation I saw him 
reach down under his more or less plebeian vestments and draw 
out a rapier and wield it upon the floor of this House, and it 
was as keen a blade as ever flashed in the morning sun. [Ap- 
plause.] And then once there came from Maryland a little, 
short, sawed-off gentleman here, who began to talk to us in a 
new line about the parcel post, and I heard the Members say, 
“ Who is that little Tom Thumb from Maryland?” But he kept 
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‘talking to us, and he had something in his head, as well as 


patriotism in his heart, and David Lewis continued to talk 
until he helped to write the great parcel-pest law in its ampli- 
fied form upon the statute books of the country. [Applause.] 

I. would say to my friend, Mr. Furrer, in all charity that a 
new Member is entitled to have the mantle of charity thrown 
about him. We have all been new Members, [Laughter]. And 
it is one of the characteristics of this body of men, with all 
sorts of sense and all sorts of charity and common sense and 
horse sense, that they do not hold anything against anybody 
here. You can make a fool of yourseif and get away with it, 
because they have all done it more or less when they first started. 
[Applause and laughter.] This is a very charitable body. And 
J will say further, Mr. Speaker. that the way to get along in 
this body, the only kind of coin that passes current here, is the 
coin of brains and of integrity. 

Men come here worth millions and we never know it. I sat 
by the side of a man that afterwards became ambassador to 
France, and I believe we spit together. too. [Laughter.] He 
was a most excellent gentleman, and after I had served a num- 
ber of terms with him and he was appointed as ambassador 
somebody said that he had several million dollars. I never knew 
it; it did not make any difference. ‘There is no aristocracy here 
except of intellect and integrity. [Applause.] 

We poor folks have nothing against the rich folks, Nay, nay. 
I wish I had plenty of money; I would like to have it; I think 
it would give me more leisure to study the great problems of 
the Government and do a lot of other things, but it would not 
help me to get on here, because God neither gives more daylight 
or more brains to a man on account of his wealth. If a man 
comes to Congress and wishes to win his way to success and 
fame, he must come prepared to do service. 

I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts complains in his letter to the Speaker “that when I am 
with my constituents they usually greet me with the expression, 
My. you must be busy down in Washington.“ I would like to 
be a little busy. and I am very sure if the proper steps were 
tnken by the present Congress this needless waste could be 
changed into real agencies for service to the Government.” 

If I might modestly do so, I might suggest to the gentleman 
how he could put in his time. Mr. Madison, who wrote, I believe, 
the majority of the articles in the Federalist, laid down a num- 
ber of subjects with which a Congressman should be familiar 
who comes here to make or unmake the laws of the country. I 
will not undertake to enumerate them all, but I will advert to 
certain branches in which a man can use his time very profit- 
ably. He might work a while on the history of the numerous 
republics that have existed in the world and the rocks upon 
which the ship of state went to pieces in these ancient realms. 
He might get a general view of the philosophy of history by 
gleaning somewhat its general phases, and then when he had 
finished his reading of the political side of the question, to show 
the effectiveness of the bill fixing the maximum price of hair- 
pins, or some other article in the country, he might take down 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, or John Stuart Mill, and when he got 
through he might take up the study of the formation of this 
great Government. He might take up the discussions that 
gathered around each article of the Constitution; he might take 
up the Federalist, the articles by Madison, Hamilton, and one 
article by Jay; and very helpful would be the book written by 
Mr. McCall, once a Member of this body, on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. I will say that I am proud to have served. with Gov. 
McCall. I look upon him as a great man. [Applause.] 

Massachusetts has produced a great galaxy of illustrious 
names. 

The predecessor of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FULLER], I may say to my friend, because hereafter I shall call 
him my friend [laughter], your predecessor, Mr. Roberts, had 
an honorable service of 16 years in this body and stood at the 
very top of the membership of this House, and in point of in- 
telligence and in point of information and patriotism and ability. 
[Applause.] My friend from Massachusetts should not despair 
because Congress did not send a band to meet him at the station. 
A lot of gentlemen who come here overestimate their impor- 
tance. I had a friend who came here at one time and he 
missed the train at Cincinnati. He thought that if he did not 
get here on time some of the pillars of the Republic would be 
missing, and so he got a special train to get him here on time. 
[Laughter.] 

Speaking of the characteristics of Congress, why, do you 
know, you have not got time to be barnacles? The idea of a 
man being a Member of Congress and having nothing to do! 
Suppose he did not read about the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, suppose he wanted to tinker a watch without being a 
watchmaker, suppose he tried to run a locomotive and never 
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had seen a locomotive, suppose he wanted to go up in an airship 
before he had any experience or training. Still there are a 
hundred and one things he can do for his constituents—250,000 
in most of our districts, on an average. The requests that are 
made upon us by our constituents may sound silly to the para- 
grapher, They may write about a breed of cattle or a breed of 
chickens; how to set a hen; how to grow tomatoes; they may 
write for a package of flower or garden seeds, but their re- 
quests upon us are as important to them as the request of some 
business man who wants to know how to escape millions of 
excess-profit taxes. [Laughter and applause.] Every citizen 
of this Republic, man, woman, and child, has a right to call on 
the Congressman. Whom would they call upon? They have no 
other representative at the Capital to call upon. The Con- 
gressman from every district is the ambassador of his people, 
and it is his duty to read the letters that they write to him. 
Sometimes you get them in the handwriting of a little child 
to send out seeds. Sometimes they want a package of seeds, 
sometimes they want an old coin tested. Then it is that we all 
remember that we are their Representatives at Washington, 
and if they can not call upon us to do their bidding, whom can 
they call upon? So if a man answers all these letters of his 
constituents, sends out all of the literature, manufacturing and 
agricultural, that they want, keeps his nose clean all the time, 
he will earn his salary, believe me, whether he ever served at 
the head of a committee or not. [Laughter.] 

I do not know whether it is true or not, but some one told 
me that my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER] never 
drew his salary, would not have it, would not take it. I do 
not know upon what theory he goes. He says he is a business 
man, and I think he must be a good business man. Probably he 
goes upon the topory that he has not done anything to earn it 
yet. [Langhter.] I know the Bible says that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and I know that a Member of this great 
body, who sits upon the destiny of a hundred millions of people, 
if he is an honest and fearless man and does his duty, is en- 
titled to his salary, and I recommend to the gentleman that he 
take it. It will be the cleanest and best money he ever had in 
his pocket. [Laughter.] I do not mean by that to say that he 
ever had any unclean money in his pocket, but I mean to say 
that a man who puts Uncle Sam’s dollars in his pocket for 
honorable and patriotic service here not only should be proud 
ot what they will buy, but he should be proud of what they have 
already bought in the way of honorable and patriotic service. 
{Applause.] Mr. Speaker, our erring brother has formed a 
hasty notion of us. You know men sometimes jump at con- 
clusions. First impressions are not always the best. If this 
gentleman who was elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress had 
stayed down here and answered to his name when it was called 
on the roll, had looked into the faces of his fellow Members, and 
had listened to the debates on public questions, had gotten 
acquainted with the membership it would never have occurred 
to him to refer to them as barnacles on the ship of state. In 
the first session there were 83 roll calls, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER] missed 38. In the second session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, up to February 25, there have been 
56 roll calls, and the gentleman has missed 33. Now, if the 
gentleman has never gone to the committees upon which he is 
appointed to serve, and even gotten acquainted with the chair- 
men of those committees, if he has never asked a committee 
to write his bills into law, if he has not even done us the 
courtesy to come down and sit with us as brethren on a mission 
of great importance to the American people, I ask him in all 
fairness if he should indict us for uselessness. Ought he in 
good charity to dub us barnacles on the ship of state? Mr. 
Speaker, how much time have I occupied? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I shall take those five minutes to 
say that never in my life would I have taken up the time of 
this Congress to say what I have said on account of what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said alone; but I do say, and 1 
repeat again, that the idle talk all over this land, in the news- 
papers and magazines, that this is a shiftless, idle, unpatriotic 
body of men is a wrong to us who represent the people here, is 
a wrong to the people who send us here, and is a wrong to the 
great Republic whom we serve. More ought to be said about It. 
I am proud of my service here. May I say, in something of 
imitation of what the Speaker said, that I, too, fit the descrip- 
tion of his career—that is, his career up to the time he got off 
the farm, not since he has been here—that I, too, in reading the 
school histories, Davies first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth readers, in reading the great debates in Congress by 
Hayne and Webster, by Clay and Calhoun, and the great de- 
baters of that time—that I, too, retired often to the barn and 
pranced up and down making embryonic congressional speeches, 


with the hope that I might become a Member of this great body; 
and, as I said a moment ago, I would not give my service here, 
I would not give my clean, unimpeachable record for integrity 
and patriotism here as a heritage to hand down to my children, 
for all the balance that I have ever had, put together. [Ap- 
plause.] No, Mr. Speaker; this body is not decadent, it is not 
a bunch of barnacles upon the ship of state. and it never will 
be until the people who send us here fit the description the 
gentleman seeks to fasten upon us. Let us hope that in the 
providence of God that rules the nations of the world, the 
citizenship whom we represent will not fall into such a state 
of decadency that they will send barnacles to Congress to fasten 
themselves upon the ship of state. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of ber. 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, awhile ago I made a state- 
ment in respect to a meeting of a committee, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER] rose and stated that he 
wanted to reply to that “false statement.” I want only a 
minute, but I do not propose to have that inference go out about 
me in this House, 

I did not intend to inject myself into this matter. I am one 
of the new Members, and I do not believe in interfering in mat- 
ters generally, but there was a statement in the paper that was 
read here that said that he resigned from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department, and that the committee 
never had had a meeting. That is the way I understood the 
reading of the paper. The committee had a meeting at the 
office of the chairman, Mr. Hastrnés, at which were present Mr. 
Hastinos, myself, Mr. Kremer, Mr. PURNELL, and Mr. WELLING, 
of Utah. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER] 
was there, I have done him an injustice when I said that he 
was not there; but if he was there I do not remember it. But I 
desire to call attention to this: If he was there, then he knew 
there was a meeting of the committee, and his statement that 
was made that the committee never had met was deliberately 
untrue, and I did not propose to charge him with that. That is 
all I have to say. If he was there, then I apologize to him for 
saying that he was not there; but I call upon him to retract the 
statement that that committee has never met, because if he 
says that he was there, then necessarily he admits that that 
statement is incorrect, and if he was there he knew it was incor- 
rect, and he deliberately said so. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
reply to the statement just made by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman has such time as he wishes to reply. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grr- 
LETT] asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. FULLER of 
Massachusetts] may proceed for 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. For two minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and Members, 
apparently this is my busy day. I contradicted the gentleman— 
I have forgotten his name—who said that in my letter I stated 
there had not been a meeting of that committee. There have 
been so many misstatements in regard to the letter that I ask as 
a matter of justice that it be printed. The gentleman said that 
I made a statement in the letter that there had been no meeting. 
I made no such statement. There was a meeting, and I was 
there. I regret I have not the ordtorical ability and composure 
to answer the gentleman in detail. I shall hope to do so later. 
But I do ask that as a matter of justice my letter and just what 
I said shall be printed in the Recorp, because it has been badly 
mangled here this morning. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FULLER] asks unanimous consent—— ~ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, may I interro- 
gate the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The SPEAKER. Let the Speaker state the case, The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent that the 
letter which he wrote to the Speaker be printed in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask of the gentleman from Mus- 
sachusetts, apart from his controversy as to the activities of this 
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committee, whether in his letter he made the broad charge that 
the House was a barnacle upon the ship of state? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Absolutely no, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood that to be in 
the gentleman's letter—that he made the direct charge against 
the entire body of the House, indicating that it was.a barnacle 
upon the ship of state. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I.demand the regular order. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection as far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. There were at least a dozen Members ob- 
jected, and the Chair will put the question over again. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
nee to object, I do not want to.do the gentleman an injus- 

ce— 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask as a mat- 
ter of order that the gentleman has asked to be heard upon a 
matter of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair heard that, but the Chair can not 
do everything at.one time. If the gentleman rises to.a question 
of personal privilege, he will please state the basis for it. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
that the letter be read now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the House has just 
objected to the letter being rend. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts asks that the letter which he wrote to the Speaker 
be read to the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAINEY. ‘Mr. Spenker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tilinois rise? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts be allowed 20 minutes to 
address the House.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed for not more than 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts If he 
intends reading the letter in his own time? I have no objection 
to his doing ‘that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not read it without per- 
mission of the House, if anybody objects. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, If he is given the 20 min- 
utes— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I hope the gentleman from Tllinois will modify his request and 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Futter] have all the time he desires to say anything he 
sees fit to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I so modify my request, that the 
gentleman have all the time he desires and in that time he be 
permitted to read this letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
asks that the gentleman from Massachusetts be permitted to 
proceed until he concludes, and in that time that he shal! be per- 
mitted to read the letter if he wants to do so. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I 
shall proceed to read the letter. 


Hon. CHAMP ‘CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my tion as a member 
of the Committee ou nditures in the Interior Department. This 
committee has had no meeting duri: the present Congress, excepting 
one short smoke talk (in this respect I believe it is similar to about half 
the committees of the House), and, so far as I can judge from inquiry 
and investu oa: will have no public business to justify its existence, 
and that being the case 1 do not wish by accepting the honor of member- 
ship in. it to Tr re to give even my tacit consent to the existence of a 
committee which -has no real, justifiable reason for existing other than 
4 wer a needicss and unjustifiable expense upon the people who pay 

e 5. 

As you know, there are 60 standing committees In the House -organ- 
ization, and more than half of them are as useless and unnecessary as 
the committee from which I am resigning. At a time like this, when we 
are passing through a ve national crisis, the House should take 
account of matters of efficiency and economy within its own confines 
with a view to increasing efficiency and reducing expense. I am a 
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eet me with the expression, 
Now, I would like 
irit animated 


“My, but 
to be real 


ous useful purposes, such as insp 

camps, soliciting labor for shipyards, do any one of the hundred an 
one things that the Government is tn n of to-day? Instead of this, 
‘ou and I know that two-thirds of our committces are useless, and, 
ead of bei ween | busy, the majority of eur Congressmen down here 

are telling stories and practicing up to see who can spit the farthest. 
te uside from all other aspects, there is a dominating element of 
political d min the existing House s; „ The people have been 
taught to belleve that a Member's standing should be judged by his 
committee appointments. According to that standard, my constituents, 
having no means of knowing the truth, might conclude that mem- 
bership on the committee in question carries with it some implication 
of opportunity to advance public interests. As a matter of fact, it 
means nothing at all, excepting that such committees serve to carry 

out that kind of pretense. 

The public should know that Congress Is overorganized with standing 
committees that do no work, whereas the basis should be efficiency, 
with the people getting full value for every bit of legislative machinery 
that exists. As it is now, these dead commi are nothing more ithan 
their ehairmen, who control whatever clerical and office perquisites 
attach to each of them. Certainly this is no time for such a condition 
to exist and continue. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to suggest that the present parlia- 
mentary system of the House operates to make the average Member little 
more than a figurehead. There should be such a reconstruction of the 
system as to give each Member a legitimate chance to represent his con- 
stituents and the larger public interests of the whole country. 

I am making this protest against conditions as they are, not merély 
to make my own position clear, but also with the hope that 
may soon rid itself of these FN which do not conform to the 
principles of economy and efficiency in the interest of those we serve. 

The President is our b men to economize and become 
more efficient while we continue to be the most inefficient and expensive 
barnacle that ever attached itself to a ship of state. Could there be a 


more a riate time to initiate economy and efficiency in our govern- 
mental affairs? 
‘althfully, yours, Aran T. FULLER. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massnchusetts 
Yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I asked the gen- 
tleman when he was on his feet if he had not indicted the entire 
House of Representatives as a barnacle or barnacles upon the 
ship of state, and the gentleman said emphatically he had not. 
Does not the letter which the gentleman has just read prove 
that the did make that statement against the entire House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I can assure the gentleman 
that was not the intent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it not so read? I am 
lad to get the gentleman's statement of his intent, but the im- 
pression which the public draws from the statement the gentle- 
man made in that letter is that he intended to indict the entire 
House of Representatives as a barnacle upon the ship of state. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I do not think so, because the 
subject of my letter is the useless committees, which I intended 
to refer to all the way through. X 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman ndvance 
the idea that the entire membership is a barnacle npon the 
ship of state? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was it the gentleman's intent 


to do so? 
Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. If that is so, I withdraw it 
now. My reference was to the useless committees of the House. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man one other question while he is on his feet. He snid he 
did attend a meeting of the Committee on Expenditures to which 
reference has been made. Has the gentleman attended n meet- 
ing of the Committee on Claims, of which he is a member? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. There has been no meeting. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. . It has been stated here that 
there have been meetings and that the gentleman did not attend. 

Mr. PULLER of Massachusetts. “There has been one, and I 
did attend. There have been no meetings of the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dries] indicated that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had introduced a bill which had been referred to the Committee 
on Claims, of which the gentleman is a member. Did the gen- 
tleman attend the meeting of the Committee on Claims in view 
of the fact that he had introduced a bill that was referred to 
that committee? 
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Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I did not know of the meet- 


ing. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman did not attend 
any meeting of the Committee on Claims? $ : 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on what theory 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania cross-examine the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER]? 

The SPEAKER. Because the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asked if the gentleman from Massachusetts would yield—or he 
pitched in without asking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair asked the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts the usual formula—if he yielded, which he did, and 
having yielded the gentleman proceeded to ask him questions, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He placed himself at the mercy 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER. It is entirely in the hands of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] after he yielded to shut any- 
body out or let them in, as he pleased. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Which the gentleman from 
Kansas often does. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER, I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not he has made an investigation of the rules as to the duty 
of the committees he refers to as useless? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, What is your question, 
again? 

Mr. RAKER. Have you made an examination of the rules 
of the House as to the duty of the committees that you say are 
useless? a 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. No. I understood that they 
probably would not meet again, and that one year had gone by 
and they had met only once. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, what committee or committees of the 
House does the gentleman say are useless? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts can pro- 

ceed if he desires to do so. 

: Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. LUNN.. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I will; yes. 

Mr. LUNN. I do not know how far I can proceed by the 
gentleman yielding. Was it simply for a question? 

The SPEAKER. That is all he yielded for. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I would like to yield to the 
gentleman from New York and allow him such time as he desires. 

Mr. LUNN. I wanted simply to say this, Mr. Speaker, that 
I also am a new Member. and I want to feel that the House is 
always fair. I am sure that it endeavors always to be fair, but 
as I heard the speech made by the gentleman from Texas I 
received an entirely different impression than I received from 
the letter which has just been read by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Futter]. it seems to me that in the light of 
the letter that there was but one charge made, and that in 
regard to committee dispositions, concerning which the gentle- 
man stated that the House was inefficient and expensive, and so 
forth and so on; but if I remember aright, in my study of 
recent history there have been many legitimate criticisms of 
that kind. I do not believe, in the light of that letter, that the 
severe arraignment of the Member was justified. It was too 
sweeping to be fair. T know the House desires to be fair, and 
for that reason I have made this statement. I am decidedly 
opposed to any Member bringing wholesale condemnations 
against the Congress of the United States. It is too important 
a body. Its influence ougnt to be tremendous, and it is tre- 
mendous, and anything that leads the people at large to feel 
that we are not doing the right thing is unfortunate. But I 
do think we would be unfair by allowing the speech by the 
gentleman from Texas to go without protest from any Member. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
proceed. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have nothing 
further to say. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. On what subject? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. HASTINGS. On this same subject. I am chairman of 


the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
I object. 
The gentleman from Ohio objects. 


Mr. KEARNS. 
The SPEAKER. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. BRITTEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. BRITTEN. To ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Record the report of the proceedings of the Interparliamentary 
Union, which took place yesterday in the House Office Building, 
at which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen] presided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record the report of the proceedings of ` 
the Interparliamentary Union held in the House Office Building 
yesterday, over which Congressman SLAYDEN presided. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Illinois kindly withhold that or withdraw 
that for a moment? I am interested in the subject, and I would 
like to see what it is. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois with- 
draw it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I will. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, 

Mr. TREADWAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask to proceed for two minutes relative 
to a statement of the amount of war-risk insurance. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes relative to a 
statement in regard to war insurance. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I must object, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. i 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama objects. This 
is Calendar Wednesday, and under a special order the House 
automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, one moment, before that mo- 
tion is carried out. I think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mutter] has withdrawn any objection he might have to my 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ALIEN-SLACKER BILL. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 5667, the alien- 
slacker bill, with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELLI] 
in the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, and for other purposes, with Mr, RUSSELL 
in the chair. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of certain aliens, 
and for other purposes. s ö 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That after 30 days from the passage of this act no alien who 
is a native or subject of any country that is engaged in the war with 
Germany, or with any of the central powers of Europe and who is sub- 
ject to military duty in the country of his nativity or of which he Is a 
subject, shall be permitted to enter the United States except by permis- 
sion of the President of the United States, and any such alien so enter- 
ing in violation of this section shall be deem unlawfully in this 
country and shall be er at the expense of the steamship company, 
railroad com y, or other transportation company by which such alien 
entered the United States. Any steamship company, railroad company, 
or other trarsportation company of any nature whatsoever, or any 
individual who brings in or aids or assists in bringing in any alien 
excluded by this section shall be fined not less than $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and any steamship or other water transportation company against 
which this fine is assessed shall not be granted clearance papers until 
such fine is paid or secured in such manner as the Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe. > 

The Secretary of Labor is empowered to hear aud pass on ali viola- 
tions of this section and to assess and collect the fine provided herein, 
and to adopt such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that 
I desire to offer. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bournerr offers the following amendment: Amend by striking 
out all after the words United States.“ in line 14, page 3, down to 
and including the word “section,” in line 3, page 4, and insert in lleu 
thereof the following: 

That it shall be unlawful for any steamship, railroad, or other trans- 
portation company of any nature whatsoever, or for any person, com- 
pany or corporation, to bring in, or to aid or assist in bringing in, any 
alien included by this section, If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of Labor that any steamship or any vessel or any officer or 
employee thereof has violated any provision of this section, such vio- 
lator shall pay, to the collector of customs of the district in which the 
port of arrival is located the sum of $1 for each and every such 
violation, and no vessel shall have clearance from any port of the 
United States while any such fine is unpaid, nor shall such fine be re- 
mitted or refunded. If a violator is a person, company, or corpora- 
tion not using vessels as means of transportation, there shall be for- 
feited and paid for every such offense the sum of $1,000, which may be 
sued for and recovered by the United States as debts of like amount 
are now recovered in the courts of the United States.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of section 2, 
beginning on line 14, page 3, is to penalize steamship and other 
transportation companies for bringing in those who are excluded 
by the first part of the section. It was thought that perhaps 
the penalties could not be enforced by the Labor Department, 
and an amendment was suggested by that department that 
would make it workable. It imposes a penalty of $1,000 for 
those violating the law, to be recovered in the courts of the 
country in the way that such sums are usually recovered 
against transportation companies and individuals who violate 
the immigration law. In case of steamship companies that are 
given clearance papers they are held up until they pay this 
penalty. That is all this amendment is. It is merely for the 
purpose of perfecting and carrying out those provisions better 
than the bill as it now stands does. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. h 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. As I understand it, it takes away the penal 
laws entirely and relegates the remedy to a civil suit for the 
penalty? 

Mr, BURNETT. That is true as to individuals and transpor- 
tation companies, except steamship companies, and their clear- 
ance papers are withheld. The idea of this is that with these 
severe penalties the Department of Labor would perhaps not 
have the power to impose them, There is a fixed penalty. They 
can impose that penalty on steamship companies; but suppose 
it is a transportation company that runs across to Canada, or 
suppose it is an individual running a bus line. The Depart- 
ment of Labor could not enforce the penalty on them and they 
could not hold up the transportation line, and therefore they are 
allowed to bring civil suits for the recovery of the penalty. The 
imprisonment feature is cut out. 

Mr. ROBBINS. May I further interrogate the chairman of 
the committee? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman think that would be a 
practical remedy to correct the evil? 

Mr. BURNETT. A thousand dollars penalty for each person 
they bring in, I think, would be sufficiently practical. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How can you enforce it on those who simply 
assist or aid in bringing immigrants from Canada across the 
line into the United States, or from Mexico? I think if you 
do not impose a penalty by imprisonment and fine, as in the 
ease of any other Federal statute, you are going to strike out 
the means of enforcing this law, 

Mr. BURNETT. The Department of Labor, in recommending 
the amendment, says this policy has worked well in the en- 
forcement of the immigration laws across the border, as well 
as across the sea. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think it will work very well against steam- 
ship lines, where you can hold up the steamship in the port 
and refuse to issue clearance papers; but against the railroads 
that run into Mexico and Canada, and against the underground 
methods that are pursued to get immigrants across the line, 
and to avoid the regular ports of inspection, I think your bill 
is going to be weak, and the enforcement of it is going to be 
futile unless you have the teeth of a criminal statute and the 
right to prosecute in the criminal courts of the United States, 

Mr. BURNETT. The department says this provision in re- 
gard to crossing the line from Mexico and Canada has worked 
well, and they recommend it in this bill for that reason. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, on the Gth of this month, and 
again on the 13th, when this bill was before the House, I op- 
posed its consideration on the ground that it violated existing 
treaties between this country and some of our cobelligerents, 
particularly with Italy, and that its passage through the House 
‘would obstruct the negotiation of treaties which the Secretary 
of State was in process of concluding with England, for herself 


and Canada, and with Italy and France. Two weeks ago, on 
the 13th, the matter was postponed until to-day on account of 
the statement I made with reference to this and the letter I 
read from the Secretary of State. I desire to communicate to 
the House the progress that has been made by the Secretary of 
State by reading a letter that I received from him yesterday: 


Tun SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, February 25, 1918. 


Mr Dear Mr. Froop: Referring to the negotiations which the de- 
partment is carrying on with certain of our. cobelligerents regarding 
military service conventions, I desire to state for your information 
that on Tuesday last I signed with the British representative two con- 
ventions, one for Great Britain and one for Canada, and that I am 
now in receipt of telegrams from the American ambassadors at Rome 
and Paris 18 7 ree accepting with a few minor changes the proposal 
of the United States to enter into similar conventions with Italy and 
France. I am not expecting that any serious obstacle will be placed 
in the way of early signature to these conventions, i 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ROBERT LANSING, 

Hon. Hexry D. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of State was very appreciative of 
the action of the House taken two weeks ago in postponing the 
considerntion of this matter until to-day to enable him to con- 
clude these negotiations. I am justified in stating that while 
the Secretary of State thinks that this matter should be dealt 
with by negotiation with our cobelligerent Governments and not 
by legislation by Congress, that officials of the State Department 
feel that the purpose the Secretary had in asking the delay has 
been practically accomplished, and I do not believe that action 
by the House now will interfere with the conclusion of the 
treaties with the most important of our cobelligerents, The 
treaties with Great Britain and Canada were sent to the Senate 
on the 19th, and those with France and Italy have reached a 
practical conclusion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
action of the House will not interfere with them? 

Mr. FLOOD. I stated that was my opinion. The Secretary 
stated in the letter I have just read that he was in receipt of 
telegrams from our ambassadors at Rome and Paris practically 
accepting the American terms of the treaties by Italy and 
France. A few minor changes may be made, but the treaties 
are practically agreed upon, so action by the House to-day 
would not be considered by those three nations as violative of the 
comity that should be maintained between friendly and allied 
nations. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to ask the gentleman whether or not the 
State Department approves of this bill as now amended? 

Mr. FLOOD. The State Department does not approve of this 
bill, either in substance or form, but the official with whom I 
talked thought that the negotiation of the convention had pro- 
ceeded so far that the passage of the bill would not prevent their 
conclusion, 

Mr. FOSS. Has the State Department any objection to it? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has various objections to the bill, to the 
form in which it is drawn, to the subject with which it deals, 
and to the fact that it violates treaty obligations, but the purpose 
that the Secretary of State had in view in asking a postpone- 
ment was that the passage of this bill by the House might not 
interfere with the negotiation of the treaties that were then in 
progress. If the bill had passed two weeks ago that would have 
been the result. That is not the case now, and the real object 
the State Department had in asking for a postponement has 
been attained. 

For myself, I stated to the House two weeks ago that if the 
bill was postponed until to-day—the time asked for by the Secre- 
tary of State—that I would content myself with voting against 
it. I want to add now that I shall vote for the Rogers amend- 
ment, because it carries a simple declaration that this House 
will not pass a measure that violates a treaty obligation. If the 
Rogers amendment is adopted I shall vote for the bill, not that 
I think it will ever become a law, but as an expression of my 
sentiments on the subject dealt with in the bill. If the Rogers 
amendment is defeated I will vote against the bill, because I 
believe it violates treaties we have with some of the nations 
with which we are associated in this war, and I do not intend 
to cast a vote to violate or disregard or to make a scrap of paper 
of solemn treaties of our Government. 

Mr. WALDOW. Does not the gentleman believe the Rogers 
umendment ought to be retained in this bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do believe so. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether any treaty negotiations are under way with Portugal? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have not. The important negotiations were 
with Great Britain in reference to British subjects, and a sepa- 
rate treaty with reference to Canadian subjects, and with Italy 
and France, 
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Mr. WALSH. Portugal is in this war, is it not? . 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; but nearly the whole world is at war. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are about 18 powers, are there not, 
which are making common cause against Germany to-day? My 
information is that the State Department intends to negotiate 
trenties with every one of these 18 powers, but it thinks very 
naturally that its best course is to begin with the nations the 
pepulations of which in this country make them the most im- 
portant. ; 

Mr. FLOOD. The nationals in this country of many of these 
nations do not make it a matter of importance to us or to them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Am I correct in having gathered from the 
gentleman's statement a few minutes ago that these negotiations 
with Great Britain, with Canada, with Italy, and with France 
have advanced so far that the department is now indifferent as 
to what we do in this bill, because it will not interfere at all? 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘That it will not interfere with the negotiations 
of these conventions. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Have the British and Canadian treaties 
reached the Senate? 7 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; on the 19th. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has the Canadian treaty been sent to the 
Senate? 

Mr. FLOOD. On the 19th. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Have these treaties been acted on? 

Mr. FLOOD. They have not. I understood that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, would have a meeting this 
morning to consider them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The treaties necessarily provide what 
nationals of these countries may be put in our Armies and how 
they may be dealt with. Can the gentleman then see any field 
for the operation of any bill on the subject? Whatever we do 
must be done under these treaties after they have been nego- 
tiated. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is right so far as na- 
tionals of the nations are concerned with whom we have nego- 
tiated these treaties. They constitute the bulk of the aliens in 
this country who will be affected by this legislation. I can 
see very Httle need for this legislation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman such information as 
enables him to know whether this bill is in accordance with the 
terms of these treaties that we have negotiated? 

Mr. FLOOD, I was at the State Department, and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnetr] was with me. We discussed 
informally what the treaties were. I do not think there is 
anything in this bill that is in conflict with those treaties, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If we put those aliens into our Armies, 
it must be under the treaties and not under this bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think that is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to preceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the treaty, I 
have said over and over again that I have no desire to inter- 
fere with the State Department in its efforts to negotiate the 
trenties. I stated before that they began to negotiate treaties 
last August. It came on up to the time the bill was reported, 
and then the Chamberlain bill came over from the Senate, and 
I went before, the Committee on Military Affairs, to which it 
was referred, and urged them to report it, so that it would be 
in time for the first draft. The Secretary of State appeared 
before the Military Affairs Committee of the House and made 
the same statement on the 26th day of September as to treaties 
being negotiated. The statement has been made time and time 
again that these treaties-were pending, and that this bill would 
interfere with them. The Secretary told the Military Affairs 
Committee that by the ist of December he thought they would 
have the treaties negotiated. That committee deferred action 
on the Chamberlain bill, and I stated then that neither I nor 
my committee had any pride of authorship in the bill, but what 
we wanted was to get speedy results. 

The State Department is still engaged on some of the treaties. 
Jam not making any reflection on that department; I think the 
other countries have been niighty slow in this work. The gen- 
tlemun froin, Virginia [Mr. Froon] has done all he could, and 
I have no reflection to make on him. On the 30th of last 
month, when this matter was first called up, the gentleman 
from Virginia lr. Froop] stated about what he has stated 
to-day as to the treaties with Italy and France. 


Mr. FLOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURNETT. What the gentleman said to-day he said 
substantially then, that he had been called up by the Solicitor 
of the State Department and told that not only had an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Canada been concluded, but 
a our Government was almost in agreement with France and 

taly. 
i 3 is substantially the same statement that he makes here 
o- dax. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; the statement to-day goes further than 
that. They have just received a telegram from the ambassador 
at Rome and the ambassador at Paris that there has been an 
agreement. There have been some verbal changes like there 
was in the British treaty. As I stated to the gentleman, the 
situation in reference to the French and Italian treaties is 
about the same as that of the British and Canadian treaties 
two weeks ago, that there were some verbal changes to be made. 
They completed them and sent them to the Senate on the 13th 
of February. I expect in a few days the Italian and French 
treaties will be sent to the Senate. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the point I make. that they had 
concluded the treaty with England and Canada, and now, 30 
days after the conclusion of the treaty, they have just got it to 
the Senate, and the Senate committee is to-day to meet for the 
first time to consider it. What do we know as to what will 
become of it in the Senate? The gentleman stated, and no 
doubt correctly, a month ago that the conscription of the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and Canada between 20 and 40 years of 
age had been agreed on. This treaty will not be self-executing, 
and will require additional legislation to carry it out and 
enforce it. You are going to find that you must have legisla- 
tion to execute it. Such legislation will require time. If it 
takes 30 days more to get through a treaty with Italy and with 
France, that carries us up to the Ist of April. S 

Mr. FLOOD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say that the information I got was that 
the treaties were drawn so as to be self-executing in this coun- 
try, and as to the young manhood of other countries, and there 
will not have to be other legislation. We will take into our 
draft any nationals of those countries between the age of 20 
and 40 years. 

Mr. BURNETT. It seems to me the gentleman is mistaken 
and the State Department is mistaken if they think the treaties 
are self-executing. As much so as they are when they say that 
this bill is in violation of treaties. It is not. In the One hun- 
dred and thirtieth United States, in the Chinese-exclusion case, 
where this very question was raised, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

The power of exclusion of foreigners being an incident of sovereignty 
belonging to the Government of the United States, as a of those 
sovereign powers delegated by the Constitution the right to its exer- 
cise at any time when, in the judgment of the Government, the interests 
of the country require it, can not be granted away or restrained on 
behalf of anyone. The powers of government are delegated in trust 
to the United States and are incapable of transfer to any other parties. 
They can not be abandoned or surrend Nor can their exercise be 
hampered. when needed for the public good. by any considerations of 
private interest. The exercise of these public trusts is not the subject 
of barter or contract. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman contend 
that that applies to the taking into the military service of the 
nationals of countries having a treaty with the United States 
which states that the nationals shall not be tuken into our Army? 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman does not remember the terms 
of this bill. The Chinese case was one of deportation. That 
is what our bill is. We have all the time, in this bill, avoided 
any interference with the obligations of a treaty. We only say 
to an alien subject of a cobelligerent country, “If you are a 
shirker, a dodger, a slacker, if you will not fight for the very 
existence of your own country, you are undesirable in this 
country; get out right now.” [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it was never contended on this 
floor by any gentleman who opposes this bill that this Govern- 
ment does not have control of the question of deportation, and 
therefore the case cited by the gentleman is no answer to our 
argument. The contention is that we have a specific treaty with 
Italy and with other countries that prevented us from compelling 
the nationals of those countries to render military service 
of any kind to this country, and that this bill contains n moral 
and a physical compulsion to render military service moral 
compulsion by the denial of the right to become n citizen: a 
physical compulsion by deportation. The compulsion is not di- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


rect, not open and manly, but, nevertheless, it is a compulsory 
military service in violation of our treaty with Italy of 1871 
and in violation of treaties with other nations. I think this 
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proposition is clear, and no subtlety of reasoning can change it. 
This is the opinion of the Secretary of State and his legal ad- 
viser, and I believe it would be so held by any court in the 
world, especially by our courts, in view of the construction put 
upon it by our State Department. Now, I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am not raising the slightest objection to the 
passage of this bill. I reserved two weeks ago my right to vote 
as I see fit, but otherwise I agreed then not to oppose it, and I 
am not now opposing it; but I can not allow the gentleman's 
contention in reference to the violation of a treaty to go by 
without making this statement. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Froon], in his remarks a while ago in reply to questions 
propounded to him, launched into the question as to whether 
this bill violates a treaty, and I will answer his argument. My 
contention is that it violates no treaty with any country. The 
right to deport undesirable aliens, as I have often said during 
the consideration of this bill, is inherent in the very sovereignty 
of our Government and could not be contracted or bartered 
away by any treaty. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rogers], who offered the amendment the other day, admitted 
that he did not believe it was in violation of a treaty, and yet 
he does the inconsistent thing of asking this House to adopt his 
amendment which would, in effect, submit that question to the 
State Department. He says in one breath that it violates no 
treaty, and in the next says he is willing to leave that vital 
question to an unfriendly court. 

That is the ridiculous attitude that the Rogers amendment 
would place us in, and the gentleman who offered it, who, per- 
haps, has occupied as many pages of New England newspapers 
as any man in favor of this proposition of dealing with alien 
slackers. Of course, the legal questions involved would be de- 
cided by the courts, but who will be the primary advisor of Gen. 
Crowder? Who will be the advisor of the War Department on 
these questions? Certainly the State Department. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Froop] und the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] admitted that the State Department 
would be the one that would advise in regard to it, and yet the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] tells us that while 
he does not believe it is in violation of a treaty, he wants to 
refer it to a judge who has already prejudged the case. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I wanted to ask, after the gentleman has read 
what he has from the decision of the Supreme Court, whether 
he has any information that the present treaties, so far as they 
have been concluded, will be invaded by the passage of the law 
which the gentleman now proposes? 

Mr. BURNETT. I am glad the gentleman has asked that. 
The treaties now pending? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. a 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think not. Here is my 

-contention and my earnestness in regard to this matter—— - 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to find out what the gentleman 


knows about the treaties. I have been trying to find out some-. 


thing about them. They have not been given to the public, and I 
do not see how anyone can know what. they are. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is true, but the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop], in his statement three or four weeks ago in 
this House, and no doubt he had authority from the State De- 
partment, gave some important facts in regard to the treaties 
to which I have called attention. For instance, in regard to 
the age limit; and if my colleague from Alabama, Mr. Hunpre- 
STON, will read the gentleman’s speech in the Recorp, either 
on the 6th or the 13th of this month, he will find the state- 
ment, which, I have no doubt, the gentleman from Virginia 
was authorized to make to this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have all the time desired that the State De- 
partment should negotiate its treaties, and we have been wait- 
ing now for six or eight months for them to do so. Last 
Wednesday, after a conference with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop] and the Secretary of State, I thought per- 
haps there was a possibility of their being concluded and ratified 
by this time, and I did not make any resistance to letting the 
matter go over until to-day. But now the matter comes up 


and what do we find? The Senate adjourned last Saturday’ 


and was not in session at all. Why could they not have con- 
tinued their session or at least the committee have acted upon 
these treaties? It was my purpose if the treaties had reached 
a state of confirmation by this time, if I could be assured that 
they were self-executing, to have offered as an amendment to 
section 1 that it should not interfere with treaties that had 
been consummated providing for conscription of aliens. 


But the time is coming and coming mighty soon when there 
will be another call for our young men to answer the draft, 
and my anxiety and earnestness is, like that of other gentlemen 
who have been pressing this matter, that these slackers shall not 
be permiited again when the next call comes to sit back and say, 
“Me no fight; me take your job, you go fight.” We not only 
represent native-born Americans in our efforts to rid the country 
of the cowardly alien slacker but naturalized Germans and nat- 
uralized people from other countries, who have been responding 
to this call to arms. Many naturalized aliens have volunteered 
into our armies to fight against their own flesh and blood. Per- 
haps you gentlemen received a circular from an Irish gentleman 
a short time ago, in which he analyzed the statement of Gen. 
Crowder, which shows that more of the Irish waived exemption 
than any other nationality, that the lowest in point of numbers 
of those who waived exemption were the Italians, and the 
British were away down the line, also. People from Canada 
and from England were claiming exemptions, while the good 
old Irishman was not, I refer, of course, to people who are not 
naturalized and who have the right to claim exemption under 
our laws. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman's bill will get the Irishman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course. The argument that was made 
in the circular just referred to was that England ought not to 
treat with us, and that we ought not to treat with them to con- 
script their people here, because Australia twice has repudi- 
ated conscription, because under the English conscript laws the 
Trish are exempted, and that therefore England ought not to 
barter away the rights that they would have in Ireland and in 
Australia. But my bill says to the Australian and to the Irish- 
man, “ You are here under the Stars and Stripes, you are here 
enjoying the blessings of our great country, we believe that you 
ought to waive your right to exemption from conscription, and 
if you do not, you ought not to stay here among your brothers 
and fellows who are being called.“ [Applause.] 

I know many naturalized Germans and Austrians’ who are 

to-day following the Stars and Stripes into the trenches of 
France and Flanders. Before we entered the war the hearts 
of those people no doubt beat in sympathy with the fatherland, 
but the very day we declared war they said, I am now with the 
country to which I swore allegiance when I became an American 
citizen.“ I know a young Jewish gentleman in my own home 
town, a native of Germany, who, when the classification for the 
draft was going on, said, “I have a little property from which 
my wife and babies can draw a support if I am enlled. and 
I shall not ask to be placed in the fourth class, but am willing 
to go to the second class, where men with families not dependent 
on them are being placed.“ This he did, while Italians and 
Englishmen all around him were claiming exemptious from the 
draft, and refusing to fight for the very existence of their own 
countries. This he did also when many native Americans, who 
were loudest in their demand for war were hiding behind de- 
pendent families to escape the draft. 
_ Mr. Chairman, I am not opposing the treaties, but I am show- 
ing that if we wait for treaties that are not self-executing, per- 
haps the ides of November will come before we will get any- 
thing that will carry these aliens either out of our country or 
into our armies. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will permit, I do not like to be 
insistent, but I am sure that I, and I know many Members, 
would like to know whether these treaties as concluded will 
be at all in confilct with the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think not; and not only that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the Senate when this bill passes this House will have 
the treaties and the bill both, and they can properly amend 
them so as to make them conform if there should be any 
conflict. I do not want to clash with the State Department. 
I would rather they would handle it; but, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want to see the time come when the call is made and 
our men have to go and these cowardly aliens escape be- 
cause the treaties have not been ratified and put into execu- 
tion. Gentlemen hug to their hearts the danger of violating 
some treaty with the devotion that a young mother hugs to her 
breast her first-born babe, and yet some of these same gentle- 
men last year voted for a bill—the conscription bill—in which 
there was a violation of the very treaties that they now invoke, 
Yesterday there was a bill reported from the House Committee 
on Military Affairs to repeal the provision in the draft bill passed 
last year to conscript aliens with first papers. We had no more 
right, under our treaties, to conscript those with first papers 
than we had to conscript any other alien, and yet some of these 
gentlemen who are now shouting to observe the treaties never 
thought then that they ought to protect the treaty rights of the 
man who had made his first deelaration and had at least lifted 
one eye to the Stars and Stripes. Now, when we come with 
this bill and say that the man who has always had his eyes 
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focused upon the ground, and never lifted them to the Stars and 
Stripes, should either fight or get out, these gentlemen hug a 
treaty to their hearts and say wait till the State Department 
can possibly, at some future time, get an agreement with those 
countries. 

That is what you are really up against. It is not so serious 
in the South, although Gen, Crowder shows that in the next 
classification 433,000 men can be reached, if they do not escape 
on the ground of aliennge. How many farmer boys would that 
enable us to keep at home if we could call this 433.000 aliens to 
the colors? In that respect the boys of the South, as well as 
those of the North, are interested. Gentlemen, when you go 
back home and when the next draft is called and you see the 
fond mother as she bids good-by to ber devoted boy, bids him 
Godspeed because the laws of the country take him, and then 
she turns and sees the alien, who is exempted, with gleeful eyes 
and with ghoulish grin say, “I get that boy's job to-morrow,” 
can you look with satisfaction on a condition that by your vote 
you have helped to continue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman says he hopes 
these aliens will be in our Army before fall? 

Mr. BURNETT. Which ones? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These aliens in the United 
States who are to be subjected to draft or deportation under 
this bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. If they are not in our Army I hope thez 
will be well on their way somewhere else. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, let me ask the gentle- 
man: Suppose we put into our Army an alien who_has not 
taken out his first papers or declared any form of allegiance to 
the United States; that while in our Army he assassinates a 
general of the Army of the United States; that we then subject 
him to military trial and death. What is our relation with his 
country? 

Mr. BURNETT. Weill, if he waives his exemption we get him 
anyhow just the same under the draft law which the gentleman 
voted for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Only last Saturday a con- 
spiracy was discovered in a cantonment out in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, the details of which aré not en- 
tirely given out, but enough to show that a conspiracy was on 
foot with some of these first-paper men, and some others, to 
assassinate the officers of the United States Army in charge of 
that cantonment and other work of that kind. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman, then, would be opposed to 
the new treaties also, because, according to his view, they ought 
to stay here and take the wages from the men who do go, and if 
they would murder a general in the field, they would not hesi- 
tate to murder the wife and children of a soldier left behind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; I do not say that. 

Mr. BURNETT. You let him stay and escape everything, 
and carry on his work of destruction and of murder here. I say 
at least send him where he can not ply his fiendish trade among 
the defenseless people left here at home. 

Gentlemen, the country demands this law. A long-suffering 
people endured the presence of these alien slackers through one 
draft, and in the name of right and justice do not let them have 
to pass through those scenes again. A workingman in Alabama 
City, a beautiful little cotton-mill.town near my home, told 
me that when the tocsin of war sounded last year his son-in-law 
felt it his patriotic duty to respond to the call, and is now in 
the trenches “ somewhere in France,” and that a few days after- 
wards an alien slacker got his job. 

The only protest that I have had against this bill outside 
of official Washington was by a manufacturing establishment 
in Philadelphia, and the argument made in fhat letter was 
that they needed the labor of these aliens. I replied by sug- 
gesting that they keep some American boys home to work in 
their industries and let some of the alien slackers go and 
fight in their stead. 

One or two gentlemen in this debate have made the same 
insistence as to the need of labor. Gentlemen, let us not weigh 
the blood of American boys in the scales against sordid wealth. 
Let us not measure the bleeding hearts of American mothers 
with a dollar mark. Let us think about those of our own flesh 
and blood. “ He that provideth not for those of his own house- 
hold is worse than an infidel.” 

The men and women of my district are just as patriotic as 
any beneath the sun, but they would deem me unworthy of 
the commission that they have kept in my hands for these 20 
years were I to sit idly by and see our young men taken from 
their homes to fight and die in foreign lands while cowardly 


aliens fill their pockets here in security, far from the cannon’s 
rattle. It is no pleasant duty for me to press this bill against 
the wishes of the President and the Secretary of State. But, 
gentlemen, a brave constituency. has not sent me here to be 
the rubber stamp of any man or of any department. 

If we as representatives of the people are to be mere autom- 
atons and have no right to act and vote as our convictions of 
duty lead us, then we had better abolish Congress and admit to 
our constituents that they have no use for us here. 

Any man who comes here or declares his intention to come 
here to be a mere tool in the hands of anybody is unfit to 
represent a brave and honest people. So long as my people 
intrust me with their commission I expect to try to protect their 
best interests; to act for them, with the fear of God and the 
love of those whose servant I am as my guiding star. I can do 
no more; I will do no less. [Applause.] In this fight that I 
haye been making for our young manhood I have been comforted 
and encouraged by many expressions of approval from all over 
our broad land. I will insert one letter from a representative 
of one of the patriotic organizations of the land, This is only a 
sample of hundreds of others of a similar tenor that I have 
received. I will also insert a portion of a splendid article 
written to the New York American by John Temple Graves, one 
of my long-ago Georgia friends, 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against war and against conscription, 
and I have no apologies to make for either ef those votes. But 
we are now in the war, and it is the patriotic duty of every 
true American to help to win it. 

We now have conscription. I have advised my people to obey 
the law, and they have; but it makes my blood boil to see 
cowardly aliens who have not thought enough of American 
liberty and American opportunity to try to become American 
citizens take advantage of that very fact, while my constituents 
are called from homes and loved ones to fight and perhaps to 
die, not only for America but for the very existence of the coun- 
tries of those renegades and slackers. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAMP, 


PATRIOTIC ORDER Soxs or AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 21, 1918. 
Hon. JoHN L. BURNETT, 


Chairman Committee on Im ‘ation and Naturalisation, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. BURNETT: May I, on behalf of the 120,000 native-born mem- 
bers of the Patriotic Order Sons of America of P. Ivania, which 
furnished over 2,000 trained in Scran 


We are aware of the opposition you are encountering, At our State 
acne a Hier August, with close to 1,200 delegates in attendance, the 
principle of your was considered and u ously indorsed. Similar 
action was taken at our national camp meeting in Chicago the following 


month, 

It appears to me that the day has arrived when “America should 
be for Americans,” either native born or those who come to our shores 
with the idea of ing American citizens and living up to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of American institutions. 

It is difficult to understand why any of our allies should object to 
such legislation, for it merely be apa) to treat, with the liberal option 
of departures, foreign-born aliens as we have already, months ago 
treated our own native born by the conscription act. That act specifi- 
cally applies to aliens who have taken out their first papers, but I under- 
stand in administration is not being applied to such aliens because of 
treaties. Members of C 


As a matter of fact, is such ab: tion necessary? 
in treaties with the President and the 


rth having treati 
ject to the Rogers amendment. ‘This is a time 


and a 
“square deal" to our own native born and our naturalized. 
he fact that Great Britain has just made a treaty with us agreeing 
to the principle of your bill in a way shows that you and Lee committee 
were ht in reporting the measure favorably to the House last sum- 
mer, and that no nation could justly object to such important legisla- 
I want to extend to you our 3 and sincere appreciation for the 
splendid stand you have taken on this patriotic proposition, and our 
nee prayer that patriots such as you may increase in number in 
ess. 

Por America and American principles first, last, and forever, 

, yours, 


Sincerely ‘and frater. 
C. B. HELMS, State Secretary. 
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[From the New York American.] 

DEMANDS FOR Stacker Law Go UXHEEDED—MYSTENIOVS DELAY IN BILL 
Tuar Wourp exp 1,000,000 ALians. TO FRaxce is INEXPLICABLE — 
Mrasvre Stays BEFORE Concress 10 MONTHS, AXD Even Now 18 
RECEIVING LITTLE ATTENTION, 


(By John Temple Graves.) 
WASHINGTON, February 22. 


The delay in the 8 and expedition of the allen-slacker bill 
is ore of the distinc 5 in the aif mnie and executive branches 
of the Government and of the e Co 

In the mightiest war in which our country ever has been engaged or 
ever will be engaged, and with a 85 and increasing clamor among 
our allies and our own Military Establiskment for an ever-increasing 
man power it is utterly impossible to understand the procrastination 
and delay which has wrappeca itself about a measure practicall e 
to gather and send to the French front somewhere between 750,000 and 
1,000,000 men who ought by every right to be there. 

It is a fact that no other 5 on of 8 qual im ce, of 
such self-evident justice, and of such vital ty to the war in 

pe has had anything approximating the 1 9 — the apparent in- 

difference, and the incomprehensible procrastination which has wrapped 
itself about this measure. 


NEWSPAPERS FAVOR BILL. 


Six weeks after the war — and in the latter part of May the 
Hearst ne pers, in voici a simple and general demand of the 
friends of e American seldier, of = conscript army, and of our 


Allied troops upon the western front of Euro and at frequent 
intervals- 3 to urge the roundine up — the million or more of 
alien slackers who had taken refuge in this country to escape the duty 
e dan their own countries in the vital emergencies of 

War. 

Other newspapers took up the appeal, and publie opinion, through 
thousands of voices of parents and friends of the American Army, 
fervently, indorsed the cry to the American Legislature and to the 

departments to speed the effort to gather and forward these alien 
slackers to the front—for the sake of their own nations who were our 
allies and friends pense for the purpose of diminishing in some degrve 
the numbers of our men whose blood and life were being freely 
offered upon the battle fe fields of Europe. 

From first fo last this matter, the Importance of which. cried aloud 
to the common sense and humanity of the American people, has been 
treated with an apathy, with a delay, and with an apparent indiffer- 
ence which aa American has been able to understand. 

To-day. months after the declaration of the war, the allen- 
slacker. bill 1 still in the air, with no definite period fixed for its —.— 
sideration, arco in the House. where Congressman Burxetr, of 

a, has succeeded after consistent and commendable energy in Tocina 
a bill for consideration on Wednesday of next weck. 
AGREEMENT REACHED. 


It was stated some months ago the State Department had requested 

s sanay in the consideration of the measure to give time for diplomatic 

tiations with the other allied nations concerned in the matter and 
with whom our existing treaties presented some difficulties to ve 
action by this Government. 

More than a week ago notice was sent to the Military Committees of 
both Houses that an agreement had been reached between Great Britain 
and — Poa s 5 — b — the allen — os poe 
countries, num ng per ghting men, co 
rounded up and sent to N tin fronts. 

One would have ety — in view of the urgent clamor yoiced on both 
nae of the sea, that every agency of both Governments would have 

3 to the limit to develop and utilize this pony ego addi- 
1 5 0 an power to what is universally conceded as the very crisis of 


But the fact is that with astonisht are A both in the establishment 
of thea ment and in the action of the slative body, the matter has 
simply been referred to committees in “ee h Houses, an op 
which it seems should have been pet yg gona . seized 

‘leisurely laid over, and probably willl some time during 
the next week, when as an emergency matter eit Should have been im- 
mediately reported and immediately, acted upon. 

NO CAUSE FOR DELAY. 


I have been unable to find any explanation of the delay which satisfies 
my judgment of 3 or my interest in the war. ith the utmost 
loyalty re the Government and the administration and the test 
respect for the Senate and the House, I have been unable to discover 
any reason why Executive vigor aud congressional vigor could not have 
facilitated lene ae? the diplomatic arrangements which would have con- 
eluded a matter in which all nations, including our own, are so vitally 
interested. I can not account for the technical and personal divisions 
which would justify Congress In PERAR action upon a question which 
ed.a considerable portion of a miliion man power to be added to 
bess allies in their supremest need, 

um sure that the Hearst newspapers would wish me once more 
trough their columns to protest against further delay and to appeal 
for expedition in this matter, 

I am very. sure that with this matter now at last In py sere oa shape 
in the hands of the present Congress. the two Houses of that speed up 


pe, urged 


the war. 


could do nothing mere popular or more necessary than to 
this as an emergency measure with all ve expedition 

both branches of our National Assembly and send it without rough 
delay for the signature of the President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state if. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ascertain what the parlia- 
mentary status of the bill is at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment has been offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama to strike out and insert, page 3, in 
line 14, after the word “ States,” to the end of section 3. page 4, 
and insert an amendment that the Clerk has reported to the 
committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is an amendment to section 3 of the bill: 

The CHAIRMAN. Les; to section 2. Section 3, by unanimous 


consent, has been changed to section 2. This is Section 3 as 
printed in the bill, but it is now section 2. The gentleman from 
Alabama has concluded, the Chair supposes. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] is recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have said before when this bill was up for considera- 
tion that I favored it. I do not wish to be thought to be in the 
position of a Greek bearing gifts, I sincerely echo the sentiments 
which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] has just 
voiced. I hope that this bill will speedily be passed and become 

W. 

On two different occasions I have found on my desk in the 
morning a letter signed by the gentleman from Alabama, which 
I assume was gent to most Members of the House. in which he 
called upon Members to vote against the“ vicious Rogers amend- 
ment.” It is not entirely clear from the language whether 
he was characterizing the offerer or the amendment, but I am 
willing to aecept the gentleman’s assurance that he was. refer- 
ring to the amendment and not to the author of the amend- 
ment. [Laughter.] 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, let us see what this “vicious” amend- 
ment is, if we accept the construction of that phrase which I 
prefer. Let us see what iniquity is proposed in the “ vicious 
Rogers amendment.” My amendment is as follows: 

Insert the following after the word * citizens,” 2, line 4: 

* Provided, That this act shall not be construed to supersede the pro- 
visions of any existing treaty with such country, 5 — terms of which 
stipulate that the United States shail not sabject the subjects of such 
country to compulsory military service.“ 

Mr. Chairman, we have a treaty with Italy, made in 1871, 
and in force to-day, by which each country stipulates that it will 
not subject the subjects of the other residing within its borders 
to conipulsory military service. Is it “vicious” to suggest that 
as a Nation we are in honor bound to observe the terms of that 
solemn covenant? I should expect that Von Tirpitz or Vom 
Hindenberg would characterize my amendment as vicious, but P 
am very much surprised, I confess, to find that sentiment voiced 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr]. My amend- 
ment simply and solely proposes that we as a Nation shall keep 


our solemnly plighted word. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 
Nr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts contend that this amendment in any way super- 
sedes the treaties we have in force? Is there any necessity for 
the Rogers amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am frank to say that my judgment, after 
such study as I have been able to give the question, is that the 
Burnett bill is not in violation of the treaty with Italy or of 
any other existing treaty. In that respect the gentleman from 
Alabama was entirely correct in quoting me as thinking that 
the Burnett bill does not violate any treaty. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Is there any necessity for the 
interpolation of this amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am not an international lawyer, I have 
not been intrusted by the President of the United States with the 
task of administering our foreign relations. That function has 
been put not upon me, net upon the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr: Burnett], but upon the Secretary of State and upon the 
Department of State. The Secretary of State has definitely and 
positively said that in his judgment the Burnett bill does violate 
the Italian treaty. If that is true, we ought in honor to retain 
my amendment, and thus to save the United States Congress 
from being open to the charge of having deliberately made the 
Italian treaty a “serap of paper.” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is there any other reason why the gen- 
tleman believes we should give the Italian the benefit of the 
doubt? 

Mr. ROGERS. We are not going to give the Italian the bene- 
fit of the doubt. We have made a treaty with Italy. That 
treaty is in force. There is a preseribed and orderly way by 
which we can proceed to abrogate that treaty. But we have not 
the right as an honorable Nation, which is-appearing before the 
world as the exponent of the doctrine of the maintenance of 
treaties, to fly in the face of that treaty so long as it is in foree. 
We can not as a Nation be a champion of the “serap of paper“ 
doctrine. We are at war at this moment with a nation because 
we can not trust her to observe the treaty obligations into which 
she has entered. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the Secretary of State in the com- 
munication read here to-day approve of the bill that is now 
before the House for consideration? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Towa knows, of course, 
that the amendment to which I have alluded. and of which I 
am the author, is already in the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. But without referenee to that amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Perhaps the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froop], the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
has talked with the Secretary of State, as I have not recently 
talked with him, can answer the question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. d 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of State simply says in his letter 
that the negotiations that were in progress in regard to these 
treaties had been practically concluded; two of them had been 
signed and sent to the Senate and the other two were almost 
entirely completed, with the exception of some minor changes. 
He did not approve the bill. But I want to ask the gentleman 
if I understand his position correctly. During the last two or 
three weeks we have been discussing this bill he has expressed 
himself as heartily in favor of it and did not concur in the view 
expressed that the bill violated the Italian and Japanese treaties, 
but yielded his judgment in that respect to the positive state- 
ment of the Secretary of State and his legal adviser that it did 
violate the Italian treaty. He does not want to put his country 
in the position of violating a treaty; where there is any doubt, 
and there must be doubt when our own State Department would 
have to decide against our position. Is that the gentleman’s 
position? I think it is highly honorable and patriotic. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is not exactly my position, but perhaps 
it approximates an accurate statement. 

I think we must trust the State Department to administer the 
affairs of state. Now, the State Department has in a prelimi- 
nary way, at least, expressed the opinion that this Burnett bill 
violates the Italian treaty. I do not think it does. I do not 
think it follows, when the question comes squarely before the 
State Department, when the State Department must consider 
the question and reach a decision, that it will itself adhere to its 
informal opinion. But my position is that we in this House 
must beyond peradventure exclude the possibility of violating 
our solemn troth. For that reason we must write into this bill 
a simple provision excluding any intent upon our part to break 
our given word. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did not the gentleman vote for the draft 
bill, and did not we violate a treaty in regard to the drafting 
of aliens with first papers? 

Mr. ROGERS. I voted for the draft bill, and the gentleman 
yoted against it. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. | 
Mr. KAHN. It is true there was a provision in the draft bill 
which violated some of our treaties, but the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs yesterday reported out a bill to correct that, so 
that we would not be in that invidious position. 

Mr. BURNETT. What the gentleman from Massachusetts 
said is correct, and I stand on that. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that the international phase of the question was not presented 
to me and I do not recall that it was presented to the House last 
April or May, at the time the draft bill was before the House, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the Italian Government objecting to this 
bill on account of the fact that it is in contravention of some 
treaty that we have with Italy? 

Mr. ROGERS. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs says that the Italian ambassador declares that this bill 
violates the treaty of 1871 between the United States and Italy. 
But the Italian Government has negotiated a treaty with Eng- 
land for the service in the armies of England of Italian subjects 
resident in England, and vice versa. There is no question that 
Italy is willing and indeed eager to enter into an agreement 
with us similar to that which she has entered into with Great 
Britain and which we have entered into with Great Britain and 
Canada. But she desires to do it in her own way. She will 
quite naturally deplore legislation by Congress which she says 
unblushingly contravenes a treaty with her, nearly 50 years 
old, and hitherto scrupulously regarded by both countries. 

Mr. Chairman, if this Burnett bill does not violate any treaty, 
it can do no possible harm to state fairly and squarely that we 
propose to keep our plighted word. If the Burnett bill does 
violate a treaty, I have too great faith in the honor of the mem- 
bership of this House to believe it will not indorse an amend- 
ment preventing any such Prussianism in our legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from: Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The debate on this section is exhausted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if the debate 
is exhausted, how comes it the gentleman from Massachusetts 
got time? 


The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not hear anything about 
unanimous consent, but I will ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
last word. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will do that. I thought the 
chairman referred to some agreement. I move to strike out the 
last word in the amendment. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there are two 
questions involved in the pending measure. One is a question 
of authority, or power, the other a question of propriety. 

I think we are all agreed, whether we favor, or oppose this 
bill, that if it proposes in any wise to do anything that in- 
fringes a treaty, or is in derogation of our national honor, we 
are, one and all, opposed to it. With respect however to the 
question of power, I wish to take issue with the contention that 
has been advanced to the effect that we lack the authority to 
enact this legislation. In this connection I desire to say that 
should we chose to exercise our constitutional power—and I do 
not suggest for a moment that we should do this, if the pro- 
priety of its exercise is in doubt—it is perfectly competent for 
the Congress to avoid every existing treaty. The discussion 
upon this bill seems to have proceeded, for a time at least, upon 
the theory that if there is a valid subsisting treaty, we are pow- 
erless to take any steps in contravention of its provisions. Noth- 
ing could be further from the fact. Congress has the right to 
pass bills that relate to and provide for the common defense. It 
has the right to provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
armies and navies. Further, it has the right to take all the 
steps necessary to make effectual the powers specifically con- 
fided to it by the Constitution. Hence, when the Congress enacts 
a law in conformity with the Constitution, that law becomes 
paramount law. 

Under the Constitution the President can negotiate a treaty. 
When that treaty is ratified by the Senate, that treaty becomes 
paramount law. Both laws are paramount, and if they happen 
to conflict, the one that is later in point of time, operates a 
repeal pro tanto of the prior enactment. 

The inquiry has been propounded here to-day whether the bill 
under consideration will violate the treaties that are pending in 
the Senate. Why, of course not. Whatever may be enacted in 
the way of statute law, prior to the ratification of treaties nego- 
tiated by the Senate, and in conflict with the terms of those 
treaties will, immediately upon their ratification, be thereby 
abrogated. So that it is utterly impossible for us by any present 
action to violate a treaty which is inchoate, which is as yet in 
the womb of the future, and which, when ratified will thereby, 
by that very act, abrogate all antecedent and conflicting legisla- 
tion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while it is perfectly true, as I said, that 
the Congress ample authority to abrogate the treaty 
with Italy, without giving that country notice of our intention 
to that effect; I do not for a moment suggest such a course. 
As a matter of propriety and national honor, we should hold 
to the view which is the general view of the modern world, with 
one flagrant and odious exception, that treaties ought not to be 
regarded as “scraps of paper,” but maintained as solemn and 
binding obligations. If there is anything in the proposed legis- 
lation that is in derogation of our treaty with Italy or of our 
treaties with any other country the way of our duty is mani- 
fest. With one voice this legislation should be rejected. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to dissent in the most emphatic terms 
from a suggestion heretofore projected into this debate to the 
effect that this body should be controlled in its judgment of the 
constitutionality of pending legislation by the views enter- 
tained with respect to such legislation by the State, or any 
other department of the Government, We are a coordinate 
branch of the Government, and in connection with the enact- 
ment of laws, it is a part of our constitutional function to de- 
termine for ourselves whether acts under consideration are, 
or are not constitutional. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose a treaty had been 
entered into with the usual good faith, which required six 
months’ notice of intended abrogation, and we should pass a 
law in advance of that six months’ notice. Would the gentleman 
regard that as an act of good faith toward another Government? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly not. As a matter of 
power, we could take such action. But I have just said that 
if there is anything in the pending bill that is in derogation of 


The gentleman can move to strike out the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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any existing treaty, then as a matter of national honor, and 
high propriety. the bill should be rejected. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In connection with the treaty 
with Russia, Congress did act but it gave notice that it intended 
to abrogate the treaty. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. That was the proper 
thing to do—and we did it, but we could have abrogated the 
treaty without any preliminary notice. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the State Depart- 
ment be put in the position of violating a treaty if this House 
were to pass a bill not in accordance with the treaty? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But if this bill does not vio- 
Jate a treaty. how will its enactment put the State Department in 
the situation suggested by the gentleman's question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true if it does not vio- 
late the treaty; but the suggestion has been made that this bill 
does. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I intend to discuss that sug- 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] asks unauimous consent that he may proceed for five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I dissent in toto from the view 
that the suggestion by the Secretary of State, or the Secretary 
of the Interior, or the Secretary of any other department, that 
pending legislation is unconstitutional, should cause this body 
to abandon its own well-considered opinions, fold its hands, so 
to say, and discontinue its legislative activities on the subject 
under consideration. That would be a surrender of our proper 
constitutional function.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS or Virginia. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the fact with respect to the terms 
of the treaty? Would this law in fact violate the terms of the 
treaty? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. I intend to discuss this 
question of suggested conflict, but preliminary to that discus- 
sion I wished to say a word or two with respect to what I deem 
to be the proper constitutional authority, and the appropriate 
action of this body when engaged in the enactment of legisla- 
tion presenting constitutional, or other difficulties, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That brings up the question 
that the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Mapprn] has raised. 
Should not the bill include some notice that we intend to abro- 
gate the treaty? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, if we proposed to abrogate 
a treaty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
without notice? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But if we do not propose to 
abrogate a treaty, why should any notice be given? If we are 
perfectly clear that our legislation will not be in abrogation of 
a treaty, why should we discount the sincerity of our action 
by giving a notice that is proper to be given only when the 
abrogution of a treaty is in contemplation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Our treaty may say “ We will 
give you six months’ notice.” but our bills says “ We will give 
you no notice.” That is the point. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If we do propose to abrogate 
a treaty, why should we give a notice of abrogation? I deny 
that by this act we will violate any treaty. or moral obligation. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Have any of these other powers intimated 
that we are ~iolating the treaty? Does the gentleman know 
whether they insist that we are likely to? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have heard it stated on the 
floor of the House that the Italian Government or some repre- 
sentative of that Government has intimated that the pending 
bill is in violation of our treaty with Italy. : 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But the gentleman does not know whether 
that is official or not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Pardon me, for a moment—I 
have wondered since hearing this statement whether it did not 
relate to the bill as it was originally reported, and not to the 
bill in its present form. The bill reported by the committee 
contained a provision for the conscription of aliens. Should 
we pass the bill with this provision included, it would clearly 
be in violation of the Italian treaty. Congress would have the 
authority to pass it, even in that form, but good faith and 
national honor forbid such action. The offending section has 
been stricken from the bill. 


Rather than simply pass it 


Mr. GALLIVAN. But the gentleman can not say with any 
certainty that any of these powers have intimated that the pres- 
ent act under consideration violates any treaty. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I know nothing more than 
what has been stated on this floor. No protest from the Italian 
Government has been presented to this body or to the Senate, 
certainly so far as I am aware. The statement to which I re- 
ferred was made in debate two weeks ago. I do not even know 
whether this statement could now be made, in view of the pres- 
ent form of the bill. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I notice that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has just returned to the Chamber, and T 
hope he will answer the question which I have just put to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I stated 
a moment ago that if this House is sure of its ground end 
firmly of opinion ‘that this legislation is constitutional and 
morally proper, it should not be deterred from action by diffi- 
culties suggested by the functionaries of another department, 
Should this body decline to take the action that its own judg- 
ment and conscience suggest, when confronted with the critical 
suggestions, and opposing views of officials in other branches of 
the Government, much wholesome legislation would remain un- 
enacted. I well recall that when the Webb-Kenyon bill was 
before this body. the Attorney General of the United States pro- 
nounced that measure to be unconstitutional, and so advised the 
then President. Later that President vetoed the bill on the. 
ground of unconstitutionality. In the exercise of our own 
proper authority, and fully persuaded that the bill was consti- 
tutional the Congress proceeded to pass the same over the 
President’s veto. What was the sequel of that action? The 
Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality of the act in a 
decision of the most sweeping possible character, thereby fully 
vindicating the judgment of the Congress against the opposing 
view of the Attorney General and the President. 

So much then for the suggestion that this body ought to hesi- 
tate to act, merely because an official, or officials at the depart- 
ments maintain an opposing view upon questions thut we are 
perfectly competent to determine. These preliminary remarks 
may serve to draw attention to the fact that on the question of 
the constitutionality of this bill, we should exercise our own 
Judgment, and not be frightened away, or deterred from taking 
action on the suggestion that the Secretary of State differs 
with us with respect to the propriety and constitutionality of this 
legislation. We respect the judgment of the Secretary, but we 


must act on these high matters on our own judgment, and fol- 


lowing the suggestions of our own consciences, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin. I have been interrupted so 
much by questions that I will ask for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Returning to the discussion of 
the propriety of this bill it will be noted, on examination, that 
what the treaty with Italy denounces is the conscription of 
Italians in this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. While we are not providing for the conscrip- 
tion of the nationals of Italy in this bill, we are in effect doing 
that same thing, are we not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all, but that is the very 
question I am now proposing to discuss, and which I have 
started several times to discuss, but from which I have been 
diverted by the questions which have been propounded. Look- 
ing, as I have said. to the treaty, it will be seen that it spe- 
cifically provides against the conscription of the subjects of 
Italy in the United States. There is not a line of this bill in 
its present form which provides for conscription. It relates to 
a situation which, it is fair to say, neither of the contracting 
parties had in mind at the time the treaty was negotinted, and 
a situation therefore with respect to which the minds of the 
contracting parties never met. 

Mr. GORDON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the joint resolution deal with the 
condition created by the conscription law, to wit, the status of 
men who have registered but pleaded their rights under the 
treaty; does not the joint resolution impose pains and penalties 
on men who plead their rights under that very treaty? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor 
to answer this, and all other questions frankly and fully. As 1 
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have said, the situation that now confronts us is one that was 
never fairly in contemplation by the parties to the treaty. We 
are at war, with Italy on our side. This war presents possibili- 
ties of far graver consequences to Italy, than to this country. 
Victory will mean more to that country than to the United 
States. Under war conditions we find hundreds of thousands of 
aliens in the United States, the subjects of other countries en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle, but who are neither aiding 
this country, nor the countries to which they owe allegiance. 
They have scorned to become naturalized citizens of the United 
States. They are beyond our authority for the purposes of 
waging war. They are fighting neither in the armies of this 
Republic, or of the motherland to which they belong. 

This Republic is conscripting the sons of America to fight the 
battles of America, and incidentally the battles of the countries 
to which these aliens belong. What does this mean for the 
native American, this inability to put on the firing line either 
in the armies of the United States or of our allies, this vast 
aggregate of aliens? It means that in every community of the 
United States, where these aliens are found, they constitute an 
oceasion of irritation, of dissatisfaction, and of heartburning. 
It breaks down that solidarity of sentiment, so essential to the 
successful conduct of the war, its successful prosecution, and 
speedy conclusion. We should be at this time a united people, 
free from the canker of irritating comparisons. How can this 
state of mind exist when in so many communities American 
parents see their boys going to war, when aliens protected by 
treaties from conscription, remain to hold their jobs? This 18 
the situation that confronts us. What are we going to do about 
it? Can we conscript these people? No. Existing treaties 
hinder us from taking that action. What then? Are our powers 
as a sovereign nation paralyzed in all other directions? Are 
we hindered from taking action on lines not covered by these 
treaties? Of course not. We can not move in any direction 
where these treaties block the way, but in all other respects we 
are still sovereign, and can exercise all of the attributes of 
sovereignty. What then can this country do, in this time of 
critical exigency? The answer is easy. 

We can say to these aliens who cause heartburnings, these 
aliens whose presence in so many communities is a festering 
sore, that while we can not conscript them and put them into 
the Armies of the Republic, side by side with our sons, we can 
invite them to withdraw from our country. We can say to them 
that their further presence is not desirable under present condi- 
tions. We can say to them that they are hindering us in the 
great task of winning the war, by preventing a continuous con- 
trast between their favored condition, and that of our sons in the 
trenches of Europe. They are neither with us, nor with their 
own countries. We can not conscript them, and their own 
countries can not reach them. Under these conditions they are 
not desirable inmates of our country. They are an offense, and 
a stumbling block. Have we no right under these circumstances 
to invite them to withdraw or if they wish to remain to come 
into our Armies? Why not? Is it possible that we have ever 
agreed to any treaty which renders it impossible for this country 
in the exercise of its sovereign powers to invite undesirable 
persons to withdraw from our borders, and if necessary to de- 
port them? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman. mean that he actually 
wants to deport these people? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, if necessary. 

Mr. PLATT. You could not run the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania three weeks without them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is more impartant to have 
soldiers at the front, than to maintain aliens to dig coal in 
Pennsylvania. I am more interested in our own boys, our patri- 
otic native born Americans, than in alien coal miners. If these 
people were in our armies, or the armies of the countries to 
which they owe allegiance, it would not be necessary for so many 
of our young men to be drafted. 

Mr. PLATT. You can not win the war without the operation 
of the coal mines. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is getting away 
from the question of our authority and rights under the treaties. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it the gentleman’s judgment that the Gov- 


ernment of the United States can not win this war without draft- 
ing aliens into the military service? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We can win this war without 
the aliens, but as a matter of justice to American boys, I wish 
to see these people either fighting in the armies of this country 
to which they have come of their own choice, or in the armies 


of the allies’ countries to which they owe allegiance. Should 
our boys fight in Europe to make this country a safe domicile 
for aliens, where they may wax fat, and flourish, secure against 
danger? 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is a good lawyer, but he has 
not answered my question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have stated that we can win 
the war, without calling upon the aliens. But I desire to call 
upon them. 

Mr. GORDON. What authority have we to force aliens into 
the Army? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
them. We give them a choice. 

Mr. GORDON. You are or you are driving them out of the 
country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We say to them “ Your pres- 
ence is not desirable under these circumstances but if you 
choose to enter our armies, and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
our boys, you will by that act, remove the objection to your con- 
tinued presence.” 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, I can not yield further. 
My only reason for not yielding is that I have already been 
obliged to ask one or two extensions, and I do not care to ask 
for further time. 

7 Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question on this 
ne. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Very well, I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. I want the gentleman's opinion as a lawyer upon 
one question upon which I am considerably confused in my mind. 
I am in sympathy with what the gentleman is saying, and still 
I am withholding my support because of some doubt. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is the gentleman's doubt? 

Mr. FESS. Suppose the bill is passed with the Rogers amend- 
ment; we can not do under the law with that amendment what I 
think my friend would like to do. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not if construed by a hostile 
department, no. 

Mr. FESS. In case the law is passed and the negotiations 
of the State Department will relieve inability by treaty, must 
there be some additional legislation in order to make it opera- 
tive upon the person that it is now inoperative upon because of 
treaty obligations? $ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The difficulty in answering that 
question is that we do not know what the provisions of the 
treaty will be. I have pointed out that even should this bill 
become law, any subsequently ratified treaty will be the law of 
the land, and will override all antecedent laws of the land, just 
as this bill if passed, will be the law of the land, and repeal all 
other laws with which it may happen to conflict. 

Mr. FESS. Then the law as passed to-day would be opera- 
tive on cases that the treaty now would forbid if a future treaty 
would relieve it? - 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This law would not operate 
against any treaty ratified subsequent to its enactment. Taking 
up again the thread of my argument, I repeat that we can say 
to these aliens, “We do not want you in this country under 
present conditions. You neither wish to fight with us, nor with 
your native country. Under these circumstances we will be 
glad for you to withdraw.” To this statement we can add the 
further statement that if, preferably to withdrawing, they are 
willing of their own motion to become a part of the military 
force of this country, we are willing for them to remain. This 
puts the matter up to them—as a matter of voluntary choice. 
You may say that the choice is a hard one. That may be, but it 
does not touch the question of our right in the premises, 

It is competent for this country to remove them without giv- 
ing them the choice of coming into our armies. I suppose 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] will agree that 
morally, and- constitutionally we possess that authority. The 
greater always includes the less. If as a matter of authority, 
and without violation of propriety, we can deport these aliens 
as undesirables, then assuredly we enjoy the lesser power to 
give them the opportunity to remain, by becoming by voluntary 
action a part of the armies of the Republic, thereby removing 
the objection to their continued presence. That is all this bill 
proposes to do. ) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Suppose a Member of Congress thought that it 
did infringe the treaty? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, he ought to vote against 
it, just as every Member who thought that the Webb-Kenyon 
bill was unconstitutional, ought to have voted against it. 


We are not seeking to conscript 
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Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that this country has negotiated 
a treaty with Italy that covers this proposition, and does not 
that take it out of the question of whether we are violating the 


treaty or not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; because the old treaty 
with Italy endures until the proposed treaty is ratified. We do 
not know when that ratification will take place. In the mean- 
time, and by way of anticipation we ought to take some action. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman does not suppose that the Senate 
of the United States would at the same time ratify a treaty 
negotiated between this country and Italy and pass a law that 
violated that treaty, does he? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say this, and it is an 
answer to many of the questions that have been propounded: 
Why concern ourselves with possible conflicts between this bill, 
and the treaty now being negotiated with Italy, when both the 
new treaty and this bill will be before the Senate. That body 
will be in a position to take care of any conflicts, and make the 
necessary reconciliations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to know if the gentleman believes 
that strict good faith permits us to do indirectly what our entire 
good faith declares we ought not to do directly? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is no answer to that, 
but no. 

Mr. HARDY. If this law would by moral compulsion enforce 
conscription, if it would force these people into the Army al- 
though we can not conscript them, are we not keeping the letter 
of the law and breaking the spirit? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. Whatever is not covered 
by the treaty either in terms, or spirit, can be dealt with by 
appropriate legislation. I have tried to point out that doubtless 
what the Italian Government had in mind, when it objected to 
this bill was the second section of this bill, the one that pro- 
vided for conscription. But that section has been stricken out. 
Neither the Italian Government, nor any other Government 
could suppose for a moment that this country had ever sur- 
rendered its right to deport undesirable aliens. The right is 
of the essence of national authority. I have tried to point out 
how undesirable these aliens are under present conditions, 
when they can not be reached either by this Goyernment, or 
their own. I will ask the gentlemen who have asked me so 
many questions, whether they question the power or the right of 
the United States Government to invite these aliens to go, and 
to remove them if necessary. I take it for granted there is 
not a Member of this body who would claim 

Mr. GORDON. I challenge it myself. t 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then in the gentleman’s own 
time I hope he will support his contention. 

Mr. GORDON. If I can get the time, I shall explain why. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If we possess this power of 
removal how can it be in anywise considered that we run afoul 
of the treaty when we give the alien an opportunity of his own 
choice to stay with us? That is all we propose to do. We have 
the power and the moral right to remove them, but we say to 
them, “If you do not wish to be deported but prefer as a matter 
of choice to stay in the United States and become one of us in 
this war, you may exercise that choice.” The question of whether 
it is a hard choice, is not relevant or important. It may be a 

_harsh action toward these aliens to remove them, when they 
would so much prefer to stay safely in this country far from 
war's alarms, while our boys are in France, but it could not be 
„argued that the power of deportation is lacking, merely because 
its exercise would press hardly upon the persons deported. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, is it the gentleman’s opin- 
“i aun the Rogers amendment should be eliminated from this 

1 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think it should have 
been put upon the bill. We might just as well have put upon 
the Webb-Kenyon bill that it should not be operative, if it was 
held to be in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman regards the Rogers 
amendment as unconstitutional? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I voted against it, and I think 
it ought to be eliminated. However I do not believe that if this 
amendment remains as a part of the bill, it will operate to kill 
it. It is not expected that this bill should be enforced if it is 


in violation of a treaty. 
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Mr. HARDY. 
tion? à 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman recognize that there is 
duress in this bill? Would not the gentleman make the same 
defense of a provision in this bill which would say that any 
alien of this class who should refuse to volunteer might be im- 
prisoned for six months? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, the situation is entirely 
different. There is a measure of duress in this measure, but it 
is duress with respect to a matter that is within our constitu- 
tional authority, and within our moral rights. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the gentleman recognize we had the 
constitutional authority to imprison a man who refused to vol- 
unteer? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But not the moral right. I 
was careful to include both of them in my answer. I have 
undertaken to maintain the proposition that this bill is neither 
a violation of moral propriety, or a treaty obligation. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then the conscription law which we passed 
to conscript American boys, there was duress in that, also? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course, of the most direct 
and effective kind. 

Mr. KEARNS. In that if he refused to be conscripted we 
could put him in jail. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We have no right to use duress 
to compel something to be done that can not, and ought not to 
be done directly. But when moral propriety does not interfere 
with the exercise of constitutional authority, then in the exer- 
cise of that authority we can use duress. We have the con- 
stitutional authority to deport these aliens, if we regard them as 
undesirable, and their presence under present conditions as a 
hindrance to the successful prosecution of the war. No treaty 
obligation, or moral duty interferes with the exercise of this 
authority. This being so this country can put up to these 
aliens, call it duress if you will, the choice between deportation 
and service by voluntary action, in the Armies of the United 
States. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], in answer to my question a 
moment or two ago, stated that he did not believe that this 
measure in any way supersedes our treaties with the nations 
concerned. That being true, what is the advantage or necessity 
of the so-called Rogers amendment? It can do no good and 
may do much harm. I believe it should be eliminated from the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition embodied in the bill under dis- 
cussion deals solely with the right of America to classify and 
deport undesirable aliens. Surely it is a gross violation of all 
the principles of fairness and justice to permit the citizens and 
subjects of our allied nations, who have taken all the advantages 
of an American welcome to this country, to now refuse to serve 
either their native land or their adopted country. Surely they 
shail not be permitted to stand as onlookers while the self- 
sacrificing youth of America marches to the trenches. Either 
those aliens who are fit for military service must serve under 
the Stars and Stripes of their adopted home or they must leave 
our shores for some country in which they have a deeper interest. 

I maintain that the command to these aliens to either “serve 
or leave“ is not only a fundamental right of a sovereign nation 
but it is a most pressing American duty. This country has long 
been known as the melting pot of the world. Now is the time to 
see whether the melting pot has done its work. We have lighted 
underneath it the fires of patriotism, of noble ideals, and of 
American safety. Now, we want to know whether the metal of 
our peoples has been fused into the steel ingot of common pur- 
pose. In this bill we declare that the alien slacker, the elements 
that will not fuse into Americanism, shall be skimmed off and 
thrown on the slag heap. 

It is repeated on this floor that to serve or leave is a bitter 
alternative. The process of melting is bound to be painful. 
Steel is not made by asking the ore if it wants to be melted. But 
the ore is needed for worthy service of mankind, and it is put 
into the melting pot so that good metal may be molded and the 
dross thrown away. So, too, with these aliens in our midst 
who come from our allies in war. They are tested as by fire, 
and in this moment of national need and national peril they 
must either fuse into the forces of Americanism or be cast out. 
The man who does not think enough of this country to defend it 
now has no right to live upon its soil. 

We have heard much of our treaty with Italy. Let me read 
a statement sent out by Secretary Lansing in answer to a letter 


Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
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from the gentleman from Michigan IMr. James]. It is as 
follows: 

Naturalization of an Itallan subject in a foreign country without the 
— 7 of the Italian Government is no bar to liability to military 
service. 

A former Italian subject may visit Italy without fear of molestation 
when he is under the age of 16 years, but n the ane of 16 and 39 
he is liable to arrest and forced military service if he has not pre- 
viously reported for such service. A former Italian subject who re- 
turns to Italy after the age of 39 Is not liable fer service. However. 
his exemption from punishment for past failure to appear is contingent 
upon his having complied with certain formalities which may be per- 
formed at an Italian embassy or consulate. - 

A petition for pardon of the offense of desertion or evasion of mili- 
tary service shouid he sent to the Italian Government directly, as this 
nce Peg does not act as the intermediary in presenting such a 
petition, 


* s e * s . * 

There is no naturalization treaty between the United States and Italy 
defining the rights of citizens or subjects of either country woo may 
obtain naturalization in the other country. It may be stated, for your 
infermation, that in the absence of a naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Italy the Italian Government has taken the position 
that children born abroad to Italian subjects must be considered sub- 
jects of Italy and Mable for the performance of military service in the 
army of that country. 

Now, this attitude on the part of Italy simply means that that 
nation does not admit that former Italian citizens can be made 
full-fledged American citizens. There is the doctrine of dual 
nationality, and it shows that the Italian Government has no 
undue delicacy in its policy of dealing with those whom we 
regurd as citizens of this country. To my mind the absence 
of a naturalization treaty with Italy at the present time is 
evidence thut Italy will be the last country in the world to enter 
any protest to our undoubted right to deport undesirable aliens. 
I have a large number of former Italians in my district, and I 
want to say that they are loyal Americans and are with America 
in this war with all their hearts. At the very beginning of this 
war I received resolutions from a great mass meeting of former 
Italians held in my district, declaring earnest allegiance to the 
American cause and offering themselves for service in any way 
possible. I addressed a meeting on Washington's Birthday, 
last week, where some 14 different nationalities were repre- 
sented, I went into the details of this alien slacker” bill at 
length, and those present expressed their full approval of this 
measure. Those aliens who have appreciated the advantages of 
American citizenship and have taken out their papers of natu- 
ralization want that citizenship to mean something, They do 
not want unjust immunities and advantages to go to those who 
have never applied for citizenship, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Parr injected the re- 
mark a moment ago that the coal mines of Pennsylvania could 
not run if this measure is passed and carried out. I come from 
a district where many coal mines are operated, and I want to 
say that the number of aliens working in them will be lessened 
tremendously when it is emphatically understood that American 


citizenship means something and that remaining an alien dves 


not assure unjust advantages over an American citizen. One of 
the main barriers to greater efficiency and production in the 
coal mines is that very thing, the absence of the feeling that citi- 
zenship means protection and rights as a member of the Nation 
over those who deliberately choose to remain outsiders, Let 
the word go out that aliens must either serve here or leave, that 
they shal! not escape their obligations, and you will see renewed 
efforts in mine and mill and factory. You will see a more 
whole-hearted and eager response to the stern demand of to-day 
on the part of American citizens from every home affected by 
selective conscription. 

Justice to Americans demands the passage of a measure to 
put value into American citizenship, to make it mean rights as 
well as obligations, and to make alien slackers either serve or 
get out of America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that he has 
noticed that some of the occupants of the galleries are indulg- 
ing in applause. That is in violation of the rules of the House. 
The occupants of the gallery have no right as visitors in the 
gallery to express their approval or disapproval of what takes 
place on the floor, and the Chair hopes that occupants of the 
gallery will observe this rule. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GORDON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I just want to answer a 
few questions that have been propounded by the previous 
speakers, 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sacnpers] is a good lawyer 
and an able parliamentarian, but his whole contention here, his 
whole argument, is based upon the erroneous. assumption of the 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


legal liability of aliens to render military service in the country 
in which they are domiciled. Now, any lawyer that will stand 
upon the floor of the American Congress and make such a con- 
tention as that confesses his entire ignorance of international 
law and the rules and customs of this or any other nation, so far 
as diplomatic relations are concerned. What is the undisputed 
truth? During the Civil War we passed a conscription law 
similar to the one now in force, covering those who had declared 
their intentions. Secretary of State Seward, after the war was 
over, in a formal statement declared that in every single instance 
where an alien declarant was conscripted into the military 
service of the United States he was discharged if a demand was 
made by his government that he should be discharged. Unfortu- 
nately we embodied that same provision in our draft law. What 
Is the result? The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
is discharging these aliens on the request of thelr government, 
Of course he would discharge them. They are not legally liable 
to render military service. 

Mr. MADDEN Of course they could not make application to 
discharge themselves, and they have to apply through their own 
governments, 

Mr. GORDON, They have to apply through their own govern- 
ments. That is the unfairness and meanness of this legislation, 
It is taking advantage of the people that are in this household 
of ours at our invitation. In many instances we are lending 
enormous sums of money to their governments, which adds mate- 
rially to the embarrassment of the situation. I do not like to say 
that we are attempting to tuke advantage of men who are here 
by our invitation. and because we are loaning money to their 
governments. because no alien can come into a country without 
consent of that country, and nobody can question but that we 
have given consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In an effort to straighten out 
that situation, the Committee on Military Affairs has reported a 
bill to the House correcting it, based on the statement of the 
President himself. 

Mr. GORDON. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
State have sent a bill down to the committee, and we have re- 
ported it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have not gotten through 
with one branch before we are forced to take up another bill 
in regard to the first-paper aliens. 

Mr. GORDON. While you are deliberating here and talking 
about this the President of the United States, in order to avoid 
trouble with foreign nations, is simply ignoring the law rou 
have already passed and dismissing these men from the mili- 
tary service because they are not legally liable to render it. 
And the one main point about this whole matter that every 
speaker insists upon ignoring for the purpose of pandering to 
the voters of his own district is that you have no legal authority 
to conscript an alien into the military service. Why should 
aliens fight for the American flag? Will somebody tell me? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. If they are here and will not do it, why 
should our boys be sent over there and they be allowed to stay 
here? < ~ 
Mr. GORDON. I will tell you why. Our men have got to 
fight the battles of our Nation. They are the only ones liable. 
The idea that an alien is under obligation to fight for a foreign 
flag is a mistake. That is a new discovery in international 
law. They are under no obligation to do it. 

Mr. KEARNS. You have not answered the latter part of the 
gentleman's question. Why should they remain here? 

Mr. GORDON. They should remain here, because. in the 
first place, if you deport these men across this submarine zone 
without a convoy at this time it means certain death. We 
can not furnish them with a convoy. It is a breach of faith on 
our part. They are here on our invitation. The most prac- 
tical objection to this legislation. against its passage through the. 
House—and it will never get further—and I want you to con- 
sider it, is that you will prostrate the industries of this country 
in all of the large cities. including the one in which I reside. 
Thirty-two thousand aliens between the ages of 21 and 30 
in the city of Cleveland registered under our conscription law. 
We had a right to require them to régister, because we had a 
right to identify them. We had a right to intern the alien 
enemies, and it might be necessary for you to do so for the 
protection of the country during the time of the war, because 
a state of war between two nations puts at war legally all the 
citizens of one nation with all the citizens and subjects of 
another nation. But just because we require them to register 
confers no right to impress them into military service. There 
is no such right. Every single authority on international law, 
regardless of treaties, holds you can not do that, If we were 
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invaded suddenly, if there was a great insurrection, you per- 
haps might call upon aliens resident here to assist in suppressing 
it, but the idea that a sovereign nation can conscript an alien 
into its military service in order to fight a foreign war is a new 
discovery of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] in this debate. 
There is no authority for it; none whatever. Our own State 
Department has thundered against it since the foundation of 
this Government, and, of course, the reason for it is perfectly 
obvious. If we insist upon the right to draft aliens into our 
military service we must concede the same right to foreign na- 
tions. And I do not care to be the citizen of a country that 
will permit its citizens to be drafted into the military service 
of foreign nations. James Madison, when Secretary of State, 
discussed this question fully and said that under no circum- 
stances would it be permitted. The War of 1812 arose out of 
the actual impressment of American seamen into the British 
Navy more than from all the other causes combined. The as- 
sertion was made by the English that “once an Englishman, 
always an Englishman,” and that their citizens could not throw 
off their allegiance to their mother country and become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States. They did not assert the 
right then to draft native American citizens into their army 
or impress them into their navy. They simply claimed this 
right over men born in England who were naturalized under 
our Jaws. We denied their contention, and the War of 1812 
was largely fought upon that question. James G. Blaine, in 
words that burned, denounced the proposition to draft an 
American citizen into the military service of a foreign country. 
Thomas F. Bayard did the same thing. It is not a party ques- 
tion. There is no authority anywhere on earth for the proposi- 
tion that you have a right to compel an alien to enter the 
military service of a foreign nation in which he is domiciled. 
Of course the President of the United States understands that. 
He is an autliority upon history and upon international law. 
And what is he doing? What is he compelled and required to do? 
To ignore legislation that you have already enacted in order to 
keep the country out of war with other foreign nations who are 
challenging our right to draft their citizens and subjects into 
our military service, and a bill has been brought in here, at the 
request of the War Department and of the State Department 
and the President of the United States, to amend your draft 


law so as to exempt aliens coming from neutral countries from | 


the provisions of that law. It is a constant source of irritation 
in connection with the drafting of our Army, although the Presi- 
dent merely discharges them. But the unlawful laying of hands 
on them and subjecting them to the necessity of appealing to 
their Governments for protection under the rights they have 
under treaties and international law is a source of great em- 
barrassment. 

We have a pretty good-sized war on our hands now. I do 
not think we should needlessly attempt to take on another. We 
have denounced the enemy of the United States in this war 
because he has violated the rights of our citizens under inter- 
national law and has violated treaties we had with him, but that 
is exactly what we are attempting to do here by this sort of 
legislation. Gentlemen, it is a mere pandering to the same 
sentiment which in the days of President John Adams led to 
the enactment of the alien laws and which aided to bring about 
the destruction of the old Federal Party; and I want you to 
remember that the time will come when some of you will regret 
this. Of course just now, in time of war, the aliens are a very 
unpopular proposition in the United States. The alien has no 
vote in most of the States. In nine of them, I will say to you, 
he may vote by declaring his intention. That is a situation 
which ought to be changed by constitutional amendment at once. 


[Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 

strike out the last two words. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, at last it appears that 
Congress is to remedy a condition regarding alien slackers, 
This problem has caused a great deal of trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion in many of the draft districts where there are a large num- 
ber of aliens registered. The bill now before Congress provides 
for the deportation of certain aliens who want to escape mili- 
tary service, and for other purposes, I hope the bill will pass, 
and I believe it ought to pass. 

One of the principal objects of the bill is to prohibit aliens 
who are natives or subjects of countries who are at war with 
Germany or with any of the other central countries of Europe 
from eyer becoming American citizens when they claim or here- 


after claim exemption from the selective draft, and further it 
requires the deportation of such aliens as soon as it is practi- 
cable to do so. We understand and appreciate that it is im- 
possible at the present time to deport many of these aliens on 
account of the impracticability of securing immediately ships 
and other means of deportation, but under this bill it will be 
done as soon as these means are available. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill without the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], which 
is as follows: Insert the following after the word “ citizens,” 
page 2, line 4: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to supersede the pro- 
visions of any existing treaty with such country the terms of which 
stipulate that the United States shall not subject the subjects of such 
country to compulsory military service. 

I do not believe that such an amendment is necessary in view 
of the statement by the chairman of the Comimttee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding existing treaties between this country and 
some of our cobelligerents, particularly Italy, and further be- 
cause of u letter received by him yesterday which reads as 
follows: 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. Froop: Referring to the negotiations which the depart- 
ment is. carrying on with certain of our cobelligerents regarding mili- 
tary service conventions, I desire to state for your Information that 
on Tuesday last I signed with the British representative two conven- 
tions, one for Great itain and one for Canada, and that I am now 
in receipt of telegrams from the American ambassadors at Rome and 
Paris practically accepting with a few minor changes the proposal of 
the United States to enter into similar conventions with Italy and 
France. I am not expecting that any serious obstacle will be placed 
in the way of early signature to these conventlons. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


Hon. Hexry D. FLOOD, 

House of Representatircs. 

In view of all this I had supposed that the opposition of our 
cobelligerents had been removed until our friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpon] took the floor. He is very much concerned about 
the industries that are going to stop because these aliens are 
likely to be deported if the law passes, as I hope it will. What 
about the industries in a district such as I represent, where 
perhaps all of the natives between the ages of 21 and 31 will be 
compelled to render military service under the selective-draft 
law as it exists. He tells us that these foreigners are here by 
our invitation, whereas everybody who has served in this House 
for any length of time knows that for the last 10 years there has 
been an effort on the part of Congress, much to my regret, to 
deny imm ‘grants admission to this country. I have always been 
and am still in favor of liberal immigration. 

Now, let me give you an illustration of conditions as I find 
them, I represent a district in the very center of the city of 
Chicago, composed largely of foreigners and the children of 
foreigners. The great majority are patriotic citizens, with many 
more anxious to become citizens. Quite a large number are 
aliens. In my own draft district nearly 60 per cent of those 
registered of draft age are aliens. Now, you have to get the 
quota for that district from the 40 per cent of natives or those 
naturalized and those with first papers. Quite a percentage of 
those selected have taken out only their first papers. In such 
a district, or in any like district, nearly all the natives will be 
drafted to make up the quota for the district. Is that fair? 
I do not believe you think so. 

I had a telegram shortly after the selectivedraft law went 
into force from the local exemption board of the district in 
which I reside saying that the conditions were such that they 
would not serve there. Let me read you their telegram: 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 22, 1917. 
Hon. THOMAS GALLAGHER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

We desire to call your attention to the fact that in the forty-second 
division, comprising the first, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, elev- 
enth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh, and twenty-elghth precincts of the nineteenth ward; there is 
a total registration of 3,768; of this number there are 2,242 aliens, 
constituting 59.5 per cent of the total registration, leaving 1,526 citi- 
zens to draw from. If quota to be furnished is based upon the total 
number ax ge it will be impossible to comply with same. ‘The un- 
fairness of such a request is apparent in due justice to our fellow 
citizens of this district. The quota shduld be based upon the number 
of citizens registered and not upon the total registration unless quota 
to be furnished is based as suggested above. We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of local exemption board No. 42, of the city of Chicago, county of 
Cook, State of Illinois, os hereby and herewith tender our resignation, 
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I took the matter up with Gen. Crowder, and he said they 
will have to serve, they can not resign. I wired them back to 
that effect and told them they must serve to avoid trouble. 

Congress did not know of such a condition as this when the 
selective-draft law was passed, and I have told the people of 
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the district on several occasions that Congress would remedy the 
condition, and this bill, if enacted into a law, is a remedy. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. _ Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDY, Can the gentleman tell us what proportion of 
the aliens in his district are either alien enemies or alien 
neutrals? 

Mr, GALLAGHER. A large proportion, in the particular dis- 
trict of which I speak. are Italians. The native boy of Italian 
parents or the boy whose father became a naturalized citizen 
is as anxious to fight for the Stars and Stripes as any in the 
country. We also have quite a large number of Greeks there, 
and as near as I can learn the percentage of exemptions almust 
equals the number of aliens in this and like districts. 

Mr. HARDY. Are there no Germans or Austrians? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Very few; they are scattered. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. With pleasure. ; 

Mr. FESS. Are there not a great many Slovaks and Slovenes 
and Czech that are very loyal but who would stand under our 
law as alien enemies? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; and a great many of them are offer- 
ing to serve and are willing to serve. = 

Mr. FESS. That situation ought to be cured. ` 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Take the Poles, for instance. Perhaps 
the largest colony of Poles in this country are in my district, 
and they have national headquarters there for many of their 
organizatiohs and associations. There are no people in this 
country that are as anxious for us to succeed in this war as are 
the Poles, and none more loyal. either. 

Mr. FESS. Yet they are technically alien enemies? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; they are technically alien enemies. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARNHART. These loyal so-called alien enemies have a 
perfect right to enlist. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; and the Poles and Italians are en- 
listing in large numbers. Many, very many who are out of the 
draft age. It is the fellow who is taking advantage of our ex- 
emption laws and is trying to stay here and take the job of the 
boy who is drafted that this bill will regulate. These are the 
ones we are after. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose they were taken prisoners at the front 
when enrolled in our service. What would happen to them? 

Mr. GALLAGHER- They would have a bad time of it, I ex- 
pect. if captured by Germany. 

Mr. GORDON. They would be executed for treason. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Well, they are willing and anxious to 
take the chance. I do hope that this Congress will remedy the 
condition I complain of and such as I have described. 

If, as President Wilson says, we are fighting “for the rights 
of small nations. for freedom in the world, for justice and for 
peace,” then, in my opinion, it is the duty of all who love liberty 
to fight for these principles, s 

I believe it to be the duty of all men who have come to this 
country to better their conditions and share with us the bless- 
ings of a free government, and especially those who come from 
a country which is now at war with Germany, to fight with us 
under our flag, where they will receive adequate pay for their 
services, compured with that which they would receive in the 
service of the country from which they came. and where they 
will receive also the pension or insurance that our law provides 
and which our boys will receive. If they will not fight under 
these conditions, they should be made to go back home and fight, 
and I feel almost certain that the treaties that are now in the 
making will provide that they be drafted in the service of the 
country from which they came, if they do not enter our mili- 
tary service. I am simply expressing the indignation of my 
constituents about the injustice of the condition that I have 
described in my draft district and which exists to n certain ex- 
tent throughout the whole cougressional district. They do not 
believe it is fair to fight the battle of liberty, justice, and right 
for men who will not fight for themselves. 

I hope this bill will pass, and pass without the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, because according to the 
statement made by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs there is no necessity for that amendment in this bill. 
It is a proper law, and we ought to pass it, as suggested by the 
chairman of the committee reporting it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an agree- 
ment about the time of debate. Will the gentleman from Texas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 
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Mr. BURNETT. I would like to have 15 minutes agreed upon 
for debate. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] is a 
member of the committee, and I should expect to yield to him. 
I think this is all there is to it. None of this debate is germane 
to the amendment I have offered, but I have not objected to iù. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, But it is very illuminating. 
I am sure the gentleman is inclined to be liberal. There will 
be no attempt to consunie the time unnecessarily. 

Mr. BURNETT. Twenty-five minutes, then, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. We should have 15 minutes 
on this side. 

Mr. BURNETT. Thirty minutes, and the gentleman may con- 
trol 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let it be controlled by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. - 

Mr. BURNETT. Will you allow the gentleman from New 
York to come in under your time? : 

Mr. STAFFORD., We have already requests for 15 minutes 
on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Make it 18 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will make it 20 minutes on a side, and 
ask that it be upon the entire section and all amendments 
thereto. There is no amendment pending except the one that I 
have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty minutes on a side? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. And who is to control the time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For this side, let the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starroxrp] control it. 

Mr, BURNETT. Twenty minutes to be controlled by myself 
and 20 minutes by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be concluded at the end of 40 minutes, half the time to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] 
and half the time by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD}. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to use his time now? 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentieman from Texas [Mr. HARDY] 
has been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
had five minutes before the agreement was made? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
BANKHEAD] has an amendment to make this seciion conform 
to the amendment that was made to the first section, and I: 
would ask that he be allowed his five minutes without it being 
taken out of the 20 minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right te object, I ask that I have 
five minutes in opposition to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that would be eminently unfair. 
The other side would then have 35 minutes to 20 minutes on this 
side. Weare not objecting to the arrangement to allow the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to have an additional five minutes, but 
everybody will be asking five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Everybody is not going to ask five minutes. I 
am a member of the committee and I am opposed to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama. I do not believe the 
amendment ought to go on to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They will have more time on that side, 
then, 

Mr. BURNETT. Upon that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any further time asked? 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask that there be 25 minutes on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama now asks 
unanimous consent that there be 25 minutes on each side—the 
time on one side to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnett] and on the other side by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp], and this does not include the five minutes 
already granted to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, does that include 
five minutes to the “ gentleman from California“? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair knows nothing about that. The 
time has been extended five minutes on a side. 

Mr. RAKER. The chairman of the committee agrees to yield 
to me five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
is recognized for five minutes, not to be taken out of the time 
agreed upon. A 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; I want to address 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 


myself to the Rogers amendment. There have been clearly ex- 
pressed two views as to the operation of the bill before the 
House without that amendment. One opinion is that it will not 
violate any treaty of ours with any other nation. Another view 
is that it does clearly violate our treaty with Italy and perhaps 
other countries. I will not undertake to discuss which one of 
those views is right as a legal proposition, although in my judg- 
ment it does clearly violate our treaty ; but I will say this, that 
if it does not violate a treaty the Rogers amendment does no 
harm. If it does violate a treaty, then the Rogers amendment 
is very essential if we wish as a nation to preserve good faith. 
Now, let me say what the Rogers amendment is. In substance 
it simply provides that if this bill in any particular does violate 
any treaty, it shall be so far inoperative and void. We as a 
Nation have contended that the highest international obligation 
is good faith, and we have denounced the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment because it tore up a treaty as a scrap of paper. Yer 
forsooth, because the present conditions may not be to our fancy, 
and many aliens in our midst have not volunteered for our 
Army, we propose to refuse to attach to this bill a provision that 
it shall be inoperative if it violates a treaty, which by its express 
terms agreed that we would not force or compel the citizens of 
another country to serve in our Army. Let me make this state- 
ment, further, that good faith does not depend upon legal obliga- 
tions. Good faith is a moral question, and if this law violates 
the moral obligation of the tresties we have entered into, or the 
moral obligations of international law, which we profess to ad- 
here to, we ought not to pass it. There is not only our obliga- 
tion of good faith to nations, but under our laws the aliens from 
all climes and countries who meet the conditions of our immigra- 
tion laws have been invited to settle among us and locate here 
and build up their homes and their fortunes here. The very 
terms of our law are an invitation to them to come and obey 
our law and live with us under the well-understood obligation 
on our part that we would not force them to serve in our Armies. 
These men from other countries have come. They are here 
with us, and now we propose to say that “ We have the legal 
right, notwithstanding our treaty, to deport you if you do not 
volunteer, and we will hold over you the threat of deportation. 

These gentlemen who say there is no violation of the treaty 
forget that you may morally break a treaty though you keep 
it to the letter. They forget that you can compel a man to do 
n thing by duress as well as by taking him by the nape of the 
neck; and when a man has his all here, you as much compel 
him to jom your Army when you tell him that you will deport 
him and confiscate his property as if you had conscripted him. 

You may salve your conscience and say that he is not serv- 
ing by compulsion—because you leave him the choice of volun- 
tcering or being deported—but you would quickly take the other 
side of that question if one of our citizens rightfully in a for- 
eign country, which had agreed with us not to compel our 
citizens to enter her army, were to be given the same choice. 
Then there is one other subject I want to call attention to. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] argues that this bill 
will do away with the foreigners getting the jobs of the Ameri- 
cans. You recognize that vou can not apply this law to the 
neutral or to the enemy alien. Now, I would like to know what 
percentage of aliens in our midst belong to Italy, France, or 
England. Why, the German will go scot free under this law 
and so will every Austrian who is living here, as well as all 
neutral nationals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And where do the Finnish 
people come in? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know; but every Russian, I think, 
to-day would be exempt from this law, and only a minor per cent 
of the aliens would be affected by it. Surely, when the admin- 
istration tells us that they have about completed negotiations 
with France, England, and Italy for an amendment of our 
treaties with them, and when the administration evidently does 
not want this law passed. we ought not to pass it without the 
amendment. From every standpoint the Rogers amendment 
ought to be incorporated into the bill, and then we could hold our 
skirts so Gear from the stigma of violation of our national faith 
that no man could shake his finger at us and say, Thou, too, 
art the guilty man.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alnbama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment 
be read for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


powers“ only refer to the geographical location. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, lines 5 and C, strike out the words “ or with any of the central 
powers of Europe” aad insert in lieu thereof “Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, when this amendment. in 
identical language, was offered to section 1 at the time we had 
the bill up for consideration on the Gth of the month, it seemed 
to have caused some misapprehension in regard to the purpose 
for which it was offered. The only purpose I had in view was 
to clarify and make definite the real purpose of the language of 
the act. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is there any declaration of war against Tur- 
key? Why Should we include that country? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is what I want to make clear. as to 
what the committee intended. I am not wedded to the amend- 
ment, but I think in justice to the bill it ought to be made clear, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding. The words “ central 
It is not in 
capital letters, so as to give it political significance. It ought 
at least to be capitalized, so that we will understand what 
autonomy is intended and what specific countries it refers to. 
The bill as it stands here says: 

That after 30 days from the passage of this act no alien who is a 
native or subject of any country that is engaged in the war with Ger- 
many, or with any ot the central powers 3 

What are referred to here as the central powers of Europe? 
Is it Germany and Austria-Hungary, or is it to be taken in its 
broader acceptation of the term and include Bulgaria and Tur- 
key? I asked a distinguished scholar of the House when the 
matter was called to my attention what he understood to be 
meant by “ central powers,” and he said Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. I said what classification would you put Bulgaria 
and Turkey into, and he said. they were Balkan powers and, 
according to the strict political construction, are not included 
in the words “central powers.” My only purpose was to make 
clear and specific the intention of the committee as to this part 
of the bill. If we intend to include all the four powers, we 
ought to so declare it, or at least have the words “ central 
powers“ capitalized. I offered it to the first section of the bill. 
I had no purpose in offering the amendment except to make 
specific the intention of the committee. I think it is of sufficient 
importance to clarify it by this amendment. I Will ask the chair- 
man of the committee what was the purpose of the committee 
in using the words “ central powers“? 

Mr, BURNETT. The committee thought it was all these 
powers that were at war against the allied powers; that they 
should be regarded as the central powers, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In other words, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria. and Turkey? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 3 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that was the intention and purpose of 
the bill, it ought to be set out in that language. I want to sub- 
mit it to the judgment of the House and call attention to it. I 
think the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, this same proposed amendment 
was offered when the bill was up before to lines 5 and 6. section 
1. The only objection is that it is not exactly what the com- 
mittee wants, but what the bill intends. We do not want to 
designate those that are not at war with the United States or 
those we have not declared war against. The gentleman from 
Alabama has clearly covered the matter. I imagine the com- 
mittee would have no objection to capitalizing the words “ cen- 
tral powers.” It seems to be more in harmony with the bill 
than it would to distinguish by putting in Germuny und Austria 
that we have declared war against and then in addition putting 
in Bulgaria and Turkey, two countries that we have not de- 
clared war against 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If you will read the text, it does not re- 
late wholly to countries that we have declared war against. but 
to thuse countries with which ourselves and allies are at war. 

Mr. RAKER. As we understood, and it has been so presented 
by all of the parties, we are not an ally with any country, and 
therefore that may be an unhappy expression in the bill. 1 do 


not believe anything in this bin says we are the ally of any of 
these countries. 

Mr. FESS. We do not use the word “ally” in the bill, but 
in the explanation we are trying to cover those citizens of the 
countries that are at war with the central powers. Now, who 
are the central powers? r 
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Mr. RAKER. Let us be frank, and let us legislate upon mat- 
ters as they exist. 

Mr. FESS. Here is the point. Some of those powers are at 
war against Germany and Austria, and not against Bulgaria 
and Turkey. 

Mr. RAKER. That is true, and why not let us meet the thing 
face to face and legislate upon the matter and against the 
countries we have declared war against? 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Then you would exclude a lot of aliens? 

Mr. RAKER. I mean the countries that we have declared war 
against. Why pick out the countries that England and France 
and Italy have declared war against? 

Mr. FESS. That is not the purpose of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. No. Then why complicate the bill by naming 
Bulgaria and Furkey, because we as a Nation have not declared 
war against those countries, while England and France have 
declared war against those two countries. All of the central 
powers—— 

Mr. FESS. What does the gentleman include in that? 

Mr. RAKER. It is my view of the matter that includes Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is the very confusion 1 was seeking 
to clear up. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is quite 
right in that, and it is immaterial whether it includes Austria 
and Germany alone or all the powers. Certainly, Austria and 
Germany are the central powers, and there is no nation in this 
war as our ally but what has declared war on Germany and 
Austria. Of course, there is an exception in the Balkan States. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and I do not believe that we ought to 
complicate it, although the gentleman's suggestion that we capi- 
talize the words “ central powers“ could do no harm, but why 
include in this bill a specific designation as to Bulgaria and 
Turkey when the bill clearly specifies what we want and what 
we are intending to accomplish and will bring about, as I believe, 
the relief that is sufficient to take these aliens who are here and 
will not join our own forces abroad. This, of course, is not vital 
in any way. It can do no harm, though the bill as reported by 
the committee is plain. The thing we want is this proposed 
legislation enacted into law and placed on the statute books. It 
will relieve the present embarrassing situation. The American 
people are firmly convinced that this legislation should be en- 
acted and enforced. Those who are receiving the benefits of our 
Nation should be willing to assist in our present troubles. If 
not, they should not become citizens of America, but should be 
sent home where they belong. It is entirely optional with them. 
But when they decline to assist us, then we know they never 
would make proper citizens of this country, and so state in this 
bill, and in addition we assist in getting rid of their presence, 
which is harmful to the Nation, We treat all just and fair. We 


want like treatment in turn. From all angles I feel myself much’ 


impressed with the objects and purposes of the bill. As a mem- 
ber of the committee having consideration and charge of this 
bill I voted to report it to the House and shall continue to assist 
all I can in securing its final passage by the House, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper}. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to call your attention to a condition which ex- 
isted in the city in which I live during the first draft. When 
they called for the registrations there were 25,000 young men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 who registered. Ten thousand of 
those registrants were aliens, not subject to serve with the 
United States Government at all. By reason of the registration 
of these 10,000 aliens this city was compelled to furnish almost 
twice as many young Americans as it would have had to furnish 
if those 10,000 aliens had not registered. I claim that is unfair. 
I want to see something done. I either want to see the means 
of raising the draft quota changed or else I am going to support 
this bill. I do not believe that it is fair to compel the young 
Americans to go to the war while these men stay at home and 
take their places in the great industries and shops in the dis- 
trict which I represent, I listened to the speech of my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], and I believe it was one 
of the very best speeches I have ever heard him make, up until 
the last sentence, and then what did he say? He said, Some 
of you men are going to be sorry; the day will come when you 
will regret voting for this bill.“ He said a great many of the 
aliens are not voters now, but they will be some day, thereby inti- 
mating that if we dared to vote for this measure we would suffer, 
as far as these votes are concerned, when the election time rolled 
around, 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
He is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


I yield if I am mistaken, 


Mr. GORDON, Certainly. I had no reference to any election 
in my mind. These men are not yoters. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Did the gentleman not say that some 
men would live to regret this day? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; when this war is over and this feeling 
against aliens has all died out, then genttemen will see the 
wrong init. You are seeking to impose an obligation that these 
men are exempt from under the law of nations, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Why does the gentleman say that 
ere esa were not voters now, but soon will be? What do you 
mean 

Mr. GORDON. I said a lot of gentlemen were supporting 
this thing because these aliens had no power to assert their 
rights, because they are not voters. That is what I meant. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I want to say to my friend from Cleve- 
land, and I like him, that I come from.a district that has prob- 
ably as many aliens in it as his own district, but that as far as 
I am concerned I care not what my political future may be, I 
am going to stand here and do what little I can to protect the 
American boys and make these men do their part. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we all feel proud of the brave young Americans 
who have answered the call of our country and stand ready to 
give their life’s blood for the great cause which we are contend- 
ing and fighting for to-day. These young men have been selected 
from the finest blood in our land; they are the pick of our 
young American manhood, and as they leave to fight our battles 
in a foreign land we realize that many of them will never re- 
turn again; and, Mr. Chairman, realizing this as I do, I feel 
that there is no too great a sacrifice for me to make in order 
to help these young men in the great, noble, patriotic service 
which they are performing to-day. [Applause.] 

The district which I have the honor to represent in this Con- 
gress has furnished about 5,000 young men, who have answered 
the call of our President to follow the Stars and Stripes into a 
foreign land. I honor and respect these boys, and for that rea- 
son I am going to vote for this bill. It is a matter of principle 
and justice to me, for it is not fair and right to draft our 
American boys to fight the battle of our country and at the same 
time allow thousands of able-bodied young aliens who are sub- 
jects of the countries that are now at war with Germany and 
who intend to make this their home for all time enjoying the 
privileges of our country and taking the place of our young men 
who are going to a foreign land to fight their battle. I shall 
vote for this bill as a matter of justice and fair play to our brave 
boys who are now fighting, shedding their blood in the trenches 
on the blood-soaked battle fields of France. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I think, in the consideration 
of the bill there are two or three matters that we should keep 
very clearly in mind as regards not only our right but the 
wisdom of taking some action of this nature. In the first place, 
it will help us all the time if we remember that when it comes 
down to the real fact of the case that we have declared war 
against Germany and Austria because of what they did to our 
citizens and because of their attempt to destroy our Nation, 
and that we would be compelled to fight them and would fight 
them if nobody else was in the war. To that extent it is our 
war, so far as we are concerned. In the second place, we cer- 
tainly, as a Government, have a right to say to men who are 
within our Government who are not citizens whether they shall 
remain during such times as this or not. Now, all we say in 
this bill is this. “ We are getting ready to deport men who are 
not citizens of the United States and send them back to their 
own countries until this war is over unless those men see fit 
to join with us in this war.” It is not the same thing as saying 
to a man, “You must serve or go to prison.” It is saying to 
everybody, in giving notice, “You can prepare to pack your 
trunk until the trouble is over in the family unless zou want 
to help us save the house.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Could an American complain if a foreign 
country said to the American resident of that country, “ You 
will either fight with us or go home“? 

Mr. MEEKER. I wish they would say it. [Applause.] I 
wish the foreign countries would say to our men who are there, 
“You are encumbering the earth. Now, you must pack your 
bag and return home until our trouble is over, unless you want 
to help us.” $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ernment did that? 

Mr. MEEKER. To our people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MEEKER. Certainly, 


Suppose the Mexican Gov- 


Yes, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then what? 

Mr. MEEKER. If Mexico stated, so far as the protection 
of the rights of our people are concerned down there, we are 
protecting the right of any alien here, certainly Mexico has 
the right to say to anyone In Mexice at the present time, or 
any other Government would have, if they did not desire the 
presence of certain citizens there, that they must go. If we can 
not say that. then the alien has a greater right in America than 
we have ourselves. Who is running this Government, aliens? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does the gentleman believe there is 
any red-blooded young American in any foreign country to-day 
but what has offered his services? 

Mr. MEEKER. No“ red blooded”; the gentleman put in the 
words “red blooded” with his question, but there are some 
Americans who have a yellow streak; but when the gentleman 
Says “red blooded,” of course not. But new I think we should 
divest this whole argument of all the question of our associa- 
tions in the war and simply serve notice on the men in the 
United States who are here from other countries that we are 
going to issue a general order of deportation, and these gentle- 
men will be given the privilege and the epportunity of deciding 
for themselves whether they want to stay and assist in this 
progrum. and if they do not care so to do why should not they 
go? That is the one question, why should not they go if they 
are not willing to fight here. It is none of our business whether 
they are put in the army of their own nations when they get 
back. It is very evident many of them are not going back, be- 
cause they know they will be put in the service there, and the 
way the situation is now they can not be put into service here 
ond their own country can not take them back. They are the 
“fortunate” men of the struggle who have gone beyond the 
reach of their own nation and yet are insisting we can not 
touch them because they are aliens. Now, we simply issue a 
general order for all aliens of military age to go in 60 days. 
We do that for the protection and welfare of our own Nation. 
If the alien comes and says, “I prefer to fight; I want to join 
your military forces,” very well, then. If they want to join 
our military forces, well enough. If they want to join our mili- 
tary forces, we will accept them in the Army. When this be- 
comes a law, it will no longer leave a twilight zone for the 
alien slacker who will not fight in our Army because he hap- 
pens to be here and stands on à technical treaty right. [Ap- 
plause.] New, then, we are violating no treaty any more than 
when we put a city under martial Jaw in a time of great fire or 
danger. We say to the party, no difference whether he is an 
alien or who he is, “If you will not help us to fight this fire, 
we will throw you in the fire,” and he ought to be thrown in. 
That is the one point of this bill. We are violating no treaty; 
we are standing on our rights, serving notice we will empty this 
country of aliens within 30 days for the good of the country 
unless those men want to fight with us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. 
what I understand the situation. As I understand it, all the 
people of draftable or conscriptive age in the United States have 
been registered. I think that is so, is it not? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Whether they are citizens of the United 
States, Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, or any other country. Now, 
then, as I understand it, we have a treaty, made in time of 
peace with the principal nations with whom we are at war, that 
they shall not, notwithstanding the war, force our citizens who 
may be in such country into their army and we shall not force 
their citizens into our Army. Is that right? 

Mr. GORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says it is correct. Now, then, 
I want to understand further. It was stated, whether true or 
not, that our ally, Italy, refuses to recognize the naturalization 
of Italian citizens in this country between a certain age, and 
the gentleman stated the maximum age to be 39 and the mini- 
mum age I do not recall—probably 18 or 20, whichever it was. 
Am I right about that? A 

The gentleman says it is correct. Now, I understand further, 
and without information, that there are a great many citizens 
of countries with which we are at war, and citizens of neutral 
countries and citizens of our allied countries, in the United 
States and not naturalized. Now, in that condition it seems 
to me the trouble as to the slackers comes about very largely 
from the fact that the Congress of the United States when it 
passed the law for conscription did not provide for the condi- 
tion, And in many of our districts there are people in the coal 


Mr. Chairman, I want to see in good faith 


mines, perhaps, and in the munition factories, and upon the rail- 
roads that have been registered but exempted on the ground 
of noncitizenship in the United States. I understand there are 
some cases, and it has been admitted, where the Italians have 
gone into our, service voluntarily and are subject to be taken as 
Italian subjects. Whether Italy would take them or not, being 
an ally, I do not Know. Now, it seems to me we can not say 
that all of these people who under treaties with foreign gov- 
ernments not American citizens shall get out in 60 days. Well, 
they can not get out. Some of them might, here and there, 
but we will have great trouble in convoying our soldiers to the 
other side and shipping munitions and food products to them and 
to our allies in Europe on account of our insufficient shipping. 
The dissatisfaction with the present condition arises from the 
failure of Congress to enact proper legislation when we enacted 
the draft law under which we enrolled all our population, United 
States citizens and those who are not citizens, between the age 
of 21 and 31, and the noncitizens are exempted where drafted, 
throwing on the citizens the burden of furnishing the quota 
for themselyes and also for the noncitizens. [Applause.] The 
noncitizens were not evenly distributed among the citizens in 
the various localities throughout the country. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
pe eman from New York, my colleague on the committee [Mr. 
SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jon xs Ox] was greatly in error when he 
stated here a few moments ago that the bill that has been of- 
fered by the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. Dent] applied to any alien of any of the countries that 
are engaged in the war with Germany. That bill applies only 
to neutrals, and the present bill which—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It applies to first-paper neu- 
trals. It applies to declarants of neutral countries in the 
United States who have, as a result of being first-paper men, 
been taken into the Army. . 

Mr. SIEGEL. The countries that are not at war with Ger- 
many. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. And the bill we now have under consideration 
expressly and exclusively applies to all of those aliens who are 
natives or subjects of a country engaged in the war with Ger- 
many. And therefore both measures are not in contradiction 
with each other. The Dent measure applies to men who have 
come here from countries that are still neutral and not fighting 
Germany, and this measure applies to those men who are in the 
United States from such countries as are fighting Germany. 

Now, the situation that confronts the average man from a 
city district, particularly New York, or in any other large city, 
is this: Take my congressional district, for example, or take 
the congressional district that is represented by my worthy 
colleague, Mr. LAGUARDIA, who is now in Italy and is doing his 
bit over there, fighting for America. [Applause.] In Mr. LA- 
GuardIA’s district about 40 per cent of the men are aliens be- 
tiveen the ages of 21 and 31. In my district the percentage is 
42 or 43. What has been the result? We have found that in 
those districts the boy who was born here or the boy whose 
father became naturalized was taken at the ratio of 1 out of 
6, while in other States, particularly the Southern States, only 
1 out of 10 was selected, caused by the fact that the native 
born is greater in numbers and that the percentage of aliens is 
very small. And then we have another condition of affairs. 
We have men who came here 20 cr 25 years ago, and brought 
along with them children, did not become citizens. And that 
applies a good deal to our friends from Great Britain and sev- 
eral of the other belligerent countries. They did not become 
citizens, with the consequence that their children are aliens 
to-day, so far as this country is concerned, and they neither 
enlist in our forces or go abroad to fight for Great Britain, 
And I feel that either a man coming from a country which is at 
war with Germany should fight under our flag, the same as our 
boys are doing, or he should go abroad and fight there. [Ap- 
plause.] We can not go to work to make a selected class of 
those who will not become citizens of our own country, and who, 
when our own boys are going to war, sit idly by in the same 
block, in the same tenements, or on the same street and laugh 
at or ridicule the boy whose father became a citizen when he 
came here years ago. 

Now, there has been some discussion here as to whether 
aliens have voluntarily enlisted, and I say, as far as the forces 
are concerned, that we have at the present time 76,000 men who 
are in the military forces of the country to-day. In times of 
war aliens can and have enlisted. Those 76,000 men are of the 
high type of aliens that you and I desire to have in this country. 
I know of no man here in the House who has stood for more 
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liberal immigration than I have. I stand for that kind of liberal 
immigration which is represented by our colleague, Representa- 
tive LaGvuarptra, who is of Italian descent’ [applause], and when 
our Republic is in danger goes forward and fights. I do not 
stand for that kind of immigration which desires to have our 
protection and then refuses to fight for the country which has 
given them liberty, justice, a fair deal, and the same opportunity 
that all have here. [Applause] We have the same benefits, 
and we should give the same service. I know that practically 
all immigrants and their children feel the same way, and are 
even now making every sacrifice that we require. It is because 
there are some with different ideas that the question is before 
us. The proper spirit is shown in the following from the New 
York Times of Sunday, February 24, 1918: 


THE PARADE OF THE DRAFTED MEN, 


On Washington's Birthday, in a snowstorm, 10,000 New York City 
men of the National Army marched down Fifth Avenue, 


The marching men, the fightin men, 

Glorious youth to the fore again: 

A nation’s hopes in the rolling beat 

Of the drums and the tramp of marching feet; 

A nution’s heart with the men who go 

In quest of a dream through the SONAE snow, 


Glorious youth to the fore again! 

Courage battling with death, as when 
Washington faced in a fateful hour 

The doom pronounced py a haughty powcr. 

On they go, on they g 

In quest of a dream en the whirling snow. 


The marching men, the fighting men, 

The soul of Lincoln alive again 

Alive in the sleet of the bu eting North, 
Sporting the dark-skinned —— forth, 

Shackled no longer, to rise and g 

In quest of a dream through the “whirling snow. 


Glorious youth to the fore again 

In the march of the Nation's fighting men! 
Erin's host, Judea's sons, 

Gaul and Slay with shouldered guns, 

Welded in purpose bravel go 

In quest of a dream through the whirling snow. 


Men of America! Is it a dream— 

The peace of the world and the fireside pid egenen 
A world from the Teuton curse relea 

A world set free from the 5 of tne beast? 
Merely a dream as on ig 

Tramp, tramp, tramp t ronan the whirling snow? 


Men of America! East and West, 

North and South, have given their best 

To moid as one a will of steel 

That shall make the aream 77 fight for real! 
Soldiers of justice, on 13 5 

For humanity's dream in the whirling snow! 


(Elias Lieberman.) 

[Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we on 
this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has 5 min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Wisconsin has 17 min- 
utes, 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I also ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 


uest. 
s The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the same 
request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have already expressed 
myself as being in favor of the Burnett bill. It seems to me 
that we have delayed its passage long enough. I hope before 
the afternoon is over the final vote may be taken upon it. 

I wish to use the short space of time allotted to me in calling 
the attention of the committee to some interesting statistics which 
came to my attention yesterday in reference to the amount of 
war-risk insurance fhat has been taken out by soldiers and 


sailors. I happened to call at the office of Commissioner Nesbitt 
yesterday and was given these figures, which seem to me to be 
extremely interesting. 

The total mail received by the bureau on February 25 was 
11,291 letters. There was in force on that date $10,229,685,000 
of-insurance, There was in force last night—I called up this 
morning to see what the addition was overnight, or within 24 
hours—and there was in force to-day $10,400,313,500. The 
number of applications, including day before yesterday, was 
1,262,447. Last night it was 1,284,665, showing the receipt yes- 
terday of over 22,000 applications. The average amount of 
these policies day before yesterday was $8,103. Yesterday the 
average was $8,096. The highest number of applications re- 
ceived in any one day was 54,000. The highest amount written 
in any one day was $501.622, or an average of $9,289, showing 
how nearly all the men applying for insurance were taking their 
full allotment of $10,000. In addition to the insurance there 
have been filed 1,327,342 applications for allotments and allow- 
ances. There have been 518,282 awards sent to the disbursing 
officer, of which 19,101 were sent day before yesterday. The 
number of employees in the department yesterday was 2,383, 
and in addition to that there are about 400 employed during 
the evening by the hour. 

It seems to me that these statistics of the value of the war- 
risk insurance to the men in the service are well worth the 
House having a knowledge of. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, it is true that we welcome aliens 
here to avoid oppression. 

I do not believe that the fathers of the Constitution ever 
intended that we should offer any “ harbor of refuge” to people 
who refuse to fight for the land that befriended them when they 
needed a friend. 

It was never intended that our native born should do all the 
fighting and the alien slacker go “ scot free,” 

We know what is in this alien-slacker bill; we do not know 
what is in the proposed treaties. 

Those of us who favor this bill want our boys to do part of 
the easy work here at home and part of the fighting abroad, 
whereas men of the same views as those expressed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gonrpon] would have the alien slacker 
stay here and do all the easy work and hold down all the light 
jobs while our boys do all the fighting. 

There has been a good deal of talk here about the Italians, 
I have thousands of them in my district, and few of them are 
slackers. They want to fight for this- country and not for Italy. 

I have been in correspondence with Hon. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, for over two years in regard to the status 
of Italians and their sons. 

According to our treaty with Italy a man who takes out his 
first and second papers is still regarded as a subject of Italy, 
according to the Italian law; and when these Italians were 
ordered to go back, although they were American citizens, they 
refused to go; but they want to fight for this country. 

If a man were born here of Italian parents, even though he 
were a Member of Congress, and should go back to Italy he 
could be compelled to fight in the Italian Army; and, according 
to the statements of our Secretary of State, we could do nothin, 
in such a case. I understand, however, from a letter receiv: 
from him to-day that he intends to take care of those who have 
taken out their first and second papers and also those who are 
of American birth, and yet who, as I have said, according to our 
treaty with Italy, can be compelled to serve in the Italian Army. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. JAMES. At present such an American-born boy is not 
recognized as an American in any treaty with Italy. If he 
was a man born here of Italian parents—although a Member of 
Congress, as I say—if he got to Italy he could be compelled to 
fight in the Italian Army. 

Mr. FLOOD. But that is in accordance with the Italian law. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. The Italian Government does not recog- 
nize our citizenship, 
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On January 10, 1916, I wrote the Secretary of State, in part, 
as follows: 

My Dran Sin: Among my constituents are several thousand people 
of Itallan birth. Many of them are American citizens and hundreds 
more have taken out their second P ri Many of them have been 
asked to come back to Italy and fight under the Italian flag. Very 
few have gone because they consider themselves American citizens. 
Seeing that they have not responded to the call to arms, they are afraid 
in case they went back to Italy they would be tried for desertion. 
Oi eke They have asked me to write you and see what their standing 
would be in case they went back for a visit. . 

Yours, respectfully, 
W. FRANK JAMES. 

Under date of January 13 Mr. Lansing replied and sent me a 
copy of a circular entitled “ Liability for military service in 
Italy of Italians in this country who have obtained or intend to 
obtain naturalization.” 

One statement in this circular reads in part: 

Italian subjects are liable for service in the army between the ages of 
18 and 39. + * Naturalization of an Italian subject in a forel 
country without consent of the Itallan Government is no bar to mili- 
tary service. * * 4 former Italian subject may visit Italy with- 
out fear of molestation When he is under the age of 16 years, but be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 39 he is liable to arrest and forced military 
service if he has not previously reported for such service. * * 
There is no treaty between the United States and Italy defining the 
status of former Itallan subjects who have become American citizens, 

Have several other letters regarding the matter, and when 
we declared war against Austria took the matter up again and 
called attention to the fact that it was even more important 
then, as it was likely that we would send some of these Italian 
born fo Italy to fight for us against Austria, and they wanted 
to be positive that they could not be arrested for refusal to come 
back to fight for Italy when called several years ago. 

Under date of December 14 Mr. Lansing stated that the mat- 
ter would be taken up with the War Department and would then 
write me again. 

Several days ago I received the following letter from Mr. 
Lansing, which indicates that gur Government expects to take 
care of these Americans of Italian birth: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1918, 


Mx Dran Mr. JAmes: I have received your letter of February 16 
inquiring further with regard to the status of Italian subjects in the 
United States, former Italian subjects who have become American citi- 
zens, and native American citizens of Italian parentage, who may enlist 
or be drafted in the United States Army and subsequently be sent to 
Italy. As I informed you in my letter of December 14, It was consid- 
ered necessary in the first instance to obtain the views of the War 
Department on this matter. The War Department has expressed the 
view that it would be desirable to conclude an agreement with the 
Italian Government providing that such persons would not be regarded 
by that Government as liable to military service in Italy or liable to 
any penalty for failure to respond to the call of the Italian Government 
for the return of such persons to Italy for service in the Italian Army. 
The department is now undertaking to negotiate a general agreement 
with the Italian Government with respect to the conscription of Italian 
subjects in the United States, and an effort is being made to settle this 
question In conjunction with the proposed agreement. 


Very sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT LANSING. 

The Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 

House of Representatives. 

The alien slacker holding down a good job, and who is willing 
to have the boys in the land of his birth shed their blood for 
liberty and the boys in this land do the same while he lives 
in safety and ease, should have only one man in favor of him, 
and that is the Kaiser. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
four minutes, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I would like to 
call attention to the confusion quite evident in the committee on 
the significance of comprehension of the phrase “ central powers.” 
Some say that it includes only Germany and Autria-Hungary. 
Others claim that it includes more. Evidently the meaning of 
the author of the bill is more than Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, because it says, “in war with Germany or with any 
of the other central powers,” making it plural in meaning, so 
that I would suggest that this be made clear, to be set out so as 
to include Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Mr. BURNETT. That was the purpose of the Bankhead 
amendment, which was satisfactory to me for the very reason 
suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is wise. 

Now, Members of the House, I am in entire sympathy with 
what has been said here about the necessity of requiring those 
who come for the shelter of the Government to be willing also 
to undergo its burdens. I am in entire sympathy with that idea, 
but I hope that all of us will recognize this embarrassment, that, 


or not, can be fixed by Congress by the authority of this Govern- 
ment, yet it is true that the relationship between citizens of 
other countries with this while resident here and the reciprocal 
relationship of our citizens with the same countries while resi- 
dent outside of our own country is not so much a matter of legis- 
lation as of negotiations. That is a matter of treaty. Such rela- 
tions are fixed by negotiations between nations, 

If there is any violation of a treaty now existing, by this legis- 
lation, I recognize the strength of what has been said, and will 
certainly refuse to vote for any measure which does violate a 
treaty, because I do not think any Member of the House is 
willing to vote in direct violation of a treaty stipulation if he 
knows it to be such, and especially when that incubus or embar- 
rassment is in process of being adjusted by negotiations now in 
action by the State Department, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. } 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the gentleman submit the question of 
interpretation to the House of Representatives? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my good friend from Pennsylvania 
that on a diplomatic question that must be determined by the 
State Department I would prefer to leave it to the trained 
diplomats and the counselors of the State Department rather 
than to the best lawyer in this House, because, while the best 
lawyer in this House comprehends more than the technicalities 
in the State Department, yet he will not see the delicacy of the 
problem of the State Department as clearly as the Secretary 
of State and his counselor will, since their main business is 
confined to such questions. Therefore, with the Rogers amend- 
ment, I will have no hesitancy in voting for this bill, but if that 
amendment goes out it will be quite serious, I note a strong 
contention that this does not violate a treaty. Then I can not 
understand why we should hesitate to leave the amendment in 
the bill, for it can not hurt anything. But in case the bill does 
violate a treaty, then the amendment saves our good faith in 
the force of a treaty obligation. Mr. Speaker, I repeat my en- 
tire sympathy in the purpose of this measure to compel alien 
residents to either do their part toward bearing the burdens of 
the country or submit themselves to deportation. But I should 
very much prefer to leave the matter with the State Depart- 
ment to be worked out through diplomatic channels than to 
supersede that method by action by this House, especially so 
long as there is a doubt of our clear right in the face of exist- 
ing treaties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that thfs whole 
question resolves itself down to this proposition: Shall aliens 
who have not patriotism enough to go home to fight for their 
own country, or who have not manhood enough to fight for the 
country of their adoption, be allowed to remain here to enjoy 
our opportunities while our boys are fighting for liberty and for 
justice and righteousness on foreign fields? Under this bill we 
do not compel anyone to join our Armies. We merely say to these 
aliens, who for their personal profit are living among us, “If 
you will not share our burdens you shall not enjoy our benefits.“ 
These profiteers at the expense of American manhood should 
either stay and fight or go and fight. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PAIGE]. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, and I 
am opposed to the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. 
Rocers]. The Rogers amendment does not voice the sentiments 


-of Massachusetts, The Rogers amendment does not voice the 


sentiment of the homes that have sent the pride and hope of 
uncounted households out to fight for the flag. If the Rogers 
amendment is adopted, in my judgment we might as well have 
saved the time which has been occupied in discussion for the 
last two sessions of the House on this amendment, because it 
leaves the situation practically where it was when we com- 
menced the consideration of the bill. I trust that the bill will 
pass, and that the Rogers amendment will be defeated. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have only one more speech. I hope the 
gentleman from Alabama will use his time. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr, GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, time and again in this dis- 
cussion statements have been made that if this bill becomes a law 
certain nationals who are exempt from conscription in their 
old land will be conscripted under this bill, and particular ref- 
erence has been made to the Irish. Now, may 1 be permitted 
to say that, in my opinion, in view of the fact that 30 per cent 


while the status of a resident of the country, whether a citizen | of our draft army are now of the Irish race, any Irish allen. 
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or any other alien, who, enjoying the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes here in America, is unwilling to fight for this country 
ought to be brought within the scope of this bill, and my words 
refer to all aliens, The Irish alien who is afraid to fight, if 
there be such a man, is unworthy of the land of his birth and 
the blood that flows in his veins. [Applause.] For that reason, 
representing a district which has a large and patriotic Trish- 
American element, with thousands of boys now under the colors 
“over there” and over here, and speaking for that district, I 
am in hearty accord with this bill, and I believe my district to 
a man stands back of me. [Applause.J] The mothers and the 
fathers of these boys want this bill passed to-day. We have too 
long delayed, and I fervently hope that this day will see this 
bill enacted into law in this House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman use his time? We have 
only one more speech. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all the time the gentleman has. 
The gentleman from New York is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Gentlemen, it seems to me that the House 
is proceeding upon an ‘erroneous basis when we debate what 
shall be done with the alien slacker. We all agree that the alien 
slacker shall be made to respond to service. We differ only as 
to the means which shall be employed to reach that end. Now, 
as I understand it, the State Department and the executive de- 
partments say to us that we are allies of Italy, Great Britain, 
and France, and they say to us that Great Britain, France, and 
Italy are to-day at the front fighting this war. It is not Ameri- 
cans as yet who are bearing the brunt of the fighting. It is the 
British, it is the French, it is the Italians who are bearing the 
brunt of the war at the present time. As I understand it, the 
State Department say to us that they believe they can make 
treaties with all of these, our allies, who are fighting our 
battles at the present moment, which will accomplish in good 
faith, in friendship, in amity with these, our allies, that which 
we seek to do by force. Now, gentlemen, is there any haste 
to foree their hand? Is there any reason why we should do 
instantly and out of hand that which we seek to do by this bill? 
Can not we do it in a way to agree with our allies and friends? 
They have millions at the front where we have hundreds of 
thousands. Should we run the chance of haying a disagreement 
and discord with them as a result of this? 

Now, I am not saying that this bill should not pass; I am 
talking about the haste with which it should pass. I am talk- 
ing about whether it should pass now or not. We are not going 
to be able to send any considerable number of men abroad until 
December. So that all this talk about our boys being at the 
front, shedding their blood, being in danger, is all anticipatory. 
But with our allies, with Great Britain, with France, and 
Italy, it is realization; it is not imagination; it is not anticipa- 
tion. So I say there is not this haste except so far as we are 
concerned, and that, I am sure, we do not want to consider 
whether we shall make ourselves popular with our constituents 
and in the Nation at large, but whether we shall do that which 
is right and just and advisable as between us and our allies. 

Now we come to a more serious question. We do not, any of 
us, differ as to what shall be accomplished. I am in favor of 
making the alien slacker do his part. The question is whether 
this is the advisable way to do it. If we are going to do it at 
all, if we are going to pass the bill, there can be no excuse what- 
ever for excluding the Rogers amendment. There can be no 
excuse, particularly in view of this fact, that one of the cir- 
cumstances that will be taken into consideration in construing 
this act will be the discussion upon this floor, and the fact that 
that amendment was offered; and if we fail to pass the Rogers 
amendment, it is a direct statement by this House that we do 
intend to flaunt our treaties, that we do intend to dishonor them, 
that we will not regard them. If the amendment had not been 
offered, if there had been no discussion, that could not be said. 


Now it can be said, and can we afford to permit that? [Ap- 
plause,] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, as I have said all the time, if 
these treaties had been ratified and in operation there would be 
no use for this legislation, and the whole speech of the gentle- 
man from New York who has just taken his seat is a temporizing 
policy. This does not interfere with treaties the Senate may 
ratify. If we pass this bill and send it to the Senate, the Senate 
will have the bill and the treaties also before it. If they ratify 
the treaties and if they are self-operating, they can amend the 
bill; but, gentlemen, for God’s sake, do not let this legislation 
go over and let men from your district, boys in khaki, fight 
the battles of this country and of democracy and the alien slack- 
ers here dodge. Do not adopt the Rogers amendment, which 


will virtually emasculate the bill. Members who are in favor 
of this legislation, let us have a straightforward, heroic, cour- 
ageous bill that means something. [Applause.] 

In conclusion I desire to say that this debate has gone far 
afield, and I have not tried to suppress it. The amendment 
that is pending is an amendment that I have offered, and I do 
not want anybody to misunderstand it. It was recommended by 
the Department of Labor, and I hope that it will pass. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, the able ex-Speaker, re- 
ferred to the impossibility of deporting these aliens. That is 
provided for and taken care of by permitting the President to 
make such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry it 
out. Not only that, but in the last section of the bill it is pro- 
vided that the law shall not end at the expiration of the war, 
so that if these fellows undertake to throw themselves back 
here and say you can not deport me and that you can not con- 
script me, we can answer them by saying, “ Just as long as you 
stay here you are subject to this deportation and it must be 
carried out.” I ask for a vote, and hope that the amendment 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, all time has expired, and the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 
NETT]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Burnett amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order, if 
it is in order to do so, against that amendment as not being 
pertinent to the bill. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair- thinks it is too late to raise the 
point of order. The amendment has been discussed for hours. 

Mr. GORDON. That amendment does not apply to anybody 
covered by this bill. F 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr, Chairman, let us have that amendment 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk reported the Bankhead 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr: Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would it be in order to amend that by strik- 
ing out the words Turkey and Bulgaria“? 

The CHAIRMAN, That amendment would be in order, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then I offer that amendment, because we are 
not at war with those two countries, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the Bankhead amendment by striking out the words “ Bulgaria 
and Turkey.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. And the word “and” should be substituted 
for the word “ or.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the nmendment will be 
so modified. The question is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 107, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That this act shall not ap ly to accredited oficials of forcign 
Governments nor their suites, families, guests, or servants, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I have been in the House quite a number 
of years, and in these years that I have had the privilege and 
honor of being a Member there have been many votes upon 
which gentlemen were sharply divided. I can not recall that 


there has ever been a vote when I could not reasonably under- 
stand why a man was led to his conclusion, but I frankly say 
that I can not understand how any man can look that fing in the 
I can not understand how any man 


face and vote for this bill. 
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ean think of his country and vote for this bill. I can not see 
how any man with his hand on his heart and with knowledge 
of his country in his mind can vote for this bill. I-say that in 
all seriousness and earnestness. Such reasoning as I can com- 
mand leads me violently away from such a course. Many Mem- 
bers evidently believe in the bill, but I can not follow or under- 
stand their reasoning. 

When this measure was first proposed last summer it was 
treated as a joke, as it ought to have been. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House took up the matter, considered it, 
and found plainly and clearly their limitations and the limita- 
tions this House ought to feel under, and stopped. I find that 
this bill was introduced on August 3, referred to the Immigra- 
tion Committee, and reported back to the House on the follow- 
ing day. A magnificent lot of attention and care and study it 
must have received from the Committee on Immigration! It 
does not reflect, it can not reflect either the combined judgment 
or patriotism of that committee. If there is anything this 
country has had to fight since the Declaration of Independence 
was acknowledged by Great Britain it is that a man who is a 
citizen of this country shall not be coerced into the military 
service by any other country in the world. You can take the 
reports of the State Department of any year you choose, and I 
defy you, taking any year at random, with your eyes shut, to 
find one where three-fourths of the work of the State Depart- 
ment has not been directed to preventing Austria or Italy or 
Germany or Russia, and, years back, England from compelling 
our own citizens who were abroad into the military service of 
that country from which they or their immediate ancestors 
had come. 

And we won. Many of the cases were left undecided, but 
somehow we won, as far as the individuals were concerned. If 
you pass this bill you stand up and repudiate your country and 
your history and the spirit of American institutions. You 
repudiate everything that has been done for 110 years to make 
the citizenship of this country stand for something in the world. 
You tell the nations of the world that all that we have been 
claiming in the past was rotten buncombe, and that we are a 
Nation of four flushers. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have only five minutes, Iw ould 
be glad to yield if I can get more time. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
thinks in respect to the effect of the treaties negotiated with 
England permitting this to be done? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am just about to come to that. 
That is an entirely different proposition, an avenue along which 
we should move. There is a right way and a wrong way to 
proceed. This way is the wrong way. The right way is to make 
treaties with countries concerned, just as our State Department 
is now successfully doing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You do not need anything except the treaty 
for that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not at all. And these treaties 
are being made now—already two are before the Senate for 
ratification. The Secretary of State says others will follow. 
You could not get Austria and Germany to consent to anything 
now, because we have no relations with them, but our allies are 
now making treaties with us to accomplish all the purposes of 
this bill. Then, too, Norway and Sweden and Denmark, I want 
to say to you, are not only interested in what you propose to do 
in this bill but have it very deeply at heart. And there are 
hundreds of thousands of their people in this country. These 
nations with whom we are at peace and amity we can, as we are, 
make treaties with them that will settle the whole question and 
settle it right according to law. 

The rights of citizens of another country domiciled in the 
United States are fixed, first. by treaties; second, by interna- 
tional law. It is quite probable that the terms of this bill con- 
flict with certain treaties we have made. It is certain that 
these terms conflict with such citizens’ rights given them by 
international law. ‘Treaties with sovereign nations whose na- 
tionals these citizens are is the only legal, the only American, 
way to proceed. We curse Germany, and rightly, because she 
violated treaties when she thought their observance no longer 
served her purposes. In this bill are we not doing precisely the 
same thing? í j 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman may be extended 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. The gentleman 
has just come in, and if he had been here istening to the debate 
on this bill he would have more knowledge about it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, wait a minute. 
[Cries of “ Vote!”] Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. When a gentleman objects to a 
crn pie par request has he the right, under the rules of 


this House, to cast aspersions upon another Member and make 


a speech? 

Mr. BURNETT, I withdraw any statement I made, and I 
object to the extension of time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman will have to do 
some more objecting before he gets this bill through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama objects. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He has a right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state he understood the 
remark of the gentleman from Alabama was withdrawn. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; he did not withdraw it; he 
can not withdraw it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to move that all debate on this sec- 
tion be closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
been recognized. Does the gentleman yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Provided that it does not affect my rights 
under the recognition. 

Mr. BURNETT. To this section and all amendments thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate to close when? 

Mr. BURNETT. In 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not intend to include 
within the 10 minutes the 5 minutes now allowed to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ‘TEMPLE, I would say, if I may have the gentleman’s 
attention, I will yield for the chairman of the committee to 
make that motion, provided it does not affect the rights I have 
under the recognition that has been already granted. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will yield five minutes of that time to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves—— 

Mr. CANNON. Did the gentleman have recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had recognized the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania before the gentleman from Alabama, ; 

Mr. CANNON.. Then his motion is not in order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I make the point of order the 
motion is out of order, that the Chair had already recognized 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yielded for that purpose, the Chair understood. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman I 
propose to offer an amendment to the-motion, if it is put, and it 
may take some time before the amendments are all disposed of. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I consented on a condition, and I am afraid 
the condition can not be met. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 
floor, and nobody else can be recognized except by unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. No one can take the gentleman off the 
floor except by his consent. The Chair understood he yielded 
to the gentleman from Alabama to make a motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania having 
been recognized and entitled under the rule to five minutes, he 
loses the recognition if he yields. Under the rule he can not 
barter away the rights of the balance of the members of the 
committee for his specific purpose without losing his recognition. 

Mr. TEMPLE. My statement was that I would yield only on 
the condition that I would not lose those rights. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman ` 


from Pennsylvania for five minutes, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
this bill, and I do not understand it as it is understood by the 
gentleman who spoke last. This is not a bill to compel aliens 
to serve in the armies of the United States against their will. 
It is true the supporters of the bill hope that it will have the 
effect of bringing some of these aliens into the Army, but it does 
not require them to serve. It merely says that if any alien 
claims the exemption which we recognize that he has the right 
to claim, on the ground of alienage, he shall thereafter be in- 
eligible to become an American citizen, 
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Now, we have the right to say what kind of alien we are will- 
ing to naturalize. We have a right to say if a man will not 
fight for us when we need him that he need not ask us for the 
privilege of citizenship. [Applause.] This bill does not pro- 
pose to compel him to serve as a soldier in the Army of the 
United States, and for that reason I feel quite sure that it does 
not violate the treaty under which we have bound ourselves not 
to compel aliens to serve in our armies. Italy does not recog- 
nize our naturalization. That is a matter for Italy to determine. 
It is up to us to protect an Italian-born naturalized American 
citizen if the occasion ever arises to do so. We have never had 
any trouble with Italy of that kind to amount te anything. We 
are not at all likely to have any trouble in the future. This 
bill is not going to make trouble, for in passing it we are not 
violating any treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 


for a question? 


Mr. TEMPLE. Just for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is being recognized now 
that we have been violating treaties with first-paper citizens of 
neutral countries who are drafted into our Army and that these 
men are now being dropped out of the Army. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; aliens are being discharged from the 
Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For fear of violating treaties. 

Mr. TEMPLE. For fear of violating treaties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Thereby making one kind of 
fish out of that form of alien and another kind of fish out of 
the other kind. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That action has to do with citizens of neutral 
nations; this bill, on the contrary, applies only to citizens or 
subjects of nations now at war with Germany. 

The gentleman who immediately preceded me said that 
Sweden, Norway, and Holland are vitally interested in this bill. 
They need not be. It does not touch a citizen of any one of 
those countries. It applies only to the subjects of nations 
that are at war with Germany or with other of the central 
powers. Sweden is not at war with Germany; Norway is not 
at war with Germany. It does not touch a citizen or a subject 
of any one of those neutral powers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect. Their interest arises from this fact: That we departed 
from our traditional policy—the principle heretofore followed by 
us and insisted upon by every nation of the world. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have not departed in the slightest. We 
have never 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have never asked any nation to grant 
our citizens naturalization in their country on any terms ex- 
cept the terms that might please the Government of that country. 
Applause. ] And they can not ask us. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Very gladly. 

Mr. HARDY. When Germany says to the women of Belgium, 
“Tf you do not work in the trenches, we will give you no bread,” 
is that forcing them to work in the trenches? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not care to discuss with any kind of ap- 
proval the policies of the German Government nor to find any 
parallel whatever between that course of conduct and that which 
is proposed in this bill. There is no parallel. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Is not there such a thing as 2 moral force as 
well as physical force? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is, and the moral force, let me say, lies 
with us. We have the right to say to an alien that will not 
assume our burdens that he can not share in our privileges. 
[Applause.] The moral right is with us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have not time to yield further. There is 
one other matter in this bill which I would like to refer to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has just expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for five minutes 
more by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanhnous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 2 few minutes ago the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mriter] was taking the opposite side of the question and was 
delivering a very interesting talk upon this subject, and he asked 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] objected. I would 
like to know if he is going to make fish of one and fowl of the 
other? 


- 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object to that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, if I believed thet this bill 
would violate any treaty of the United States, I would vote 
against the bill. For that reason I am very much in favor of 
putting into the bill the Rogers amendment, which distinetly 
affirms that it does not violate and shall not be so interpreted 
as to violate a treaty. I believe that the bill without that 
amendment is not a violation of a treaty. I believe that it is not 
at all out of harmony with the promises we have made. There- 
fore I am willing to say so in the bill itself. What objection can 
there be to that on the part of a man who believes that it is not 
violating a treaty? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it not make us perfectly 
safe on the international question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. It makes us perfectly safe on the inter- 
national question. I am in favor of the bill, because we have 
a right to say on what terms we shall make American citizens 
of foreigners who come to our ¢ountry. I am in favor of the 
amendment because it places us where we have always stood 
on safe, moral ground. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE, Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to inquire how long 
it would take to determine whether this violates any treaty? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not care how long it takes. If n moral 
question is involved I will take all the time that is necessary 
to determine it. It is more important than the service of 
100,000 men. ; 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, But the practical value of this 
legislation is its immediate need. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The practical value of it is not going to be 
very great. 

Now, in regard to the last clause of the first paragraph in the 
first section, “as soon as practicable to be deported to the coun- 
try of which he is a subject or citizen,” I would be better satis- 
fied with the bill if that clause were not there, but I do not 
think that it is particularly dangerous, because it will not be 
practicable to deport them. In the district that I have the honor 
to represent, according to the census of 1910 there were 92.000 
men over 21 years of age, and 38,000 of these men over 21 were 
foreign born. Our mills and our mines—the coal mines that 
we needed this winter, that we shall need next summer—would 
practically stop operation if those aliens were deported. I am 
going to vote for the bill in spite of that clause, because I do 
not think it will be practicable to deport them. We can not get 
ships enough to take food and munitions and our own soldiers. 
It will not be practicable to deport these aliens very soon. 
Therefore that particular clause will not hinder my voting for 
50 bill, especially if the Rogers amendment stays in it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by inserting after the language used by the gentleman, “to be 
closed,“ the words “in two hours.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7. noes 44, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota demands 
tellers. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The amendment that was presented to the 


House was an amendment offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mitten] to strike out the last word. I ask if the 
debate on that amendment has been exhausted? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Min asks for 
tellers. All those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will 
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rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.) Six 
gentlemen have arisen—not a sufficient number. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I offer another amendment—to 
insert, after the language used by the gentleman in his motion, 
the words “ in 20 minutes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
amend the motion made by the gentleman from Alabama by 
inserting the words “in 20 minutes.” The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Milan of Minnesota) there were—ayes 12, noes 89. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
nmendment—to insert, after the language used by the gentleman 
from Alabama, the words “in five minutes.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. The time to be used by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] moves to amend the amendment by providing that the 
five minutes shall be used by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Minter]. 

Mr. CRISP, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is not in order to make a motion to close debate, coupling 
up with it a statement of who shall control the debate. and I 
make the further point that the motion of the gentleman is 
dilatory. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Georgia. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please state it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to know whether the gentleman from 
Georgia can make two points of order at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands he made only one 
point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MILLER of Minnesota) there were—ayes 71, noes 44. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama as amended. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota may have five minutes [applause], and that I 
may have five minutes for reply, and that all debate on the 
section be then closed. ‘ 

Mr. KEARNS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be allowed five 
minutes, and that he, the gentleman from Alabama, be allowed 
five minutes in reply. 

Mr. BURNETT. And that all debate on this section shall 
then be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that all debate on this section shall 
then be closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that that request is 
not in order until the motion has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. A request for unanimous consent is always 
in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 
The question is on the motion made by the gentleman from 
Alabama as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mien] is recognized for five minutes. $ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to know whether the gentle- 
man has the right to the floor or not. I make the point of order 
that he has uot, 


a, —j eee — — ee 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER} having once spoken on the amend- 
ment has no right to speak again. His motion was to strike 
out the last word, and that has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman's point comes too late. - 

The CHAIRMAN. There is so much confusion in the Hall 
that the Chair can not hear what gentlemen are saying. The 
Chair would like to hear what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] is saying. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. FOSTER. I make the point of order that the gentleman. 
moved to strike out the last word and spoke five minutes upon 
that amendment, and that amendment has not been withdrawn. 
Now he rises ngain to speak on the same amendment. TI insist 
that he has no right to recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] made a motion that all debate 
close. Then the gentleman from Minnesota moved to amend, 
to close debate in five minutes, and that amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota was agreed to. The Chair 
thought, and beliéves now, that the intention of the committee 
was to give the gentleman from Minnesota that five minutes. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized for 
five minutes. 3 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, when the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] a few moments ago objected 
to the request for unanimous consent, so kindly made by one 
of our colleagues, that I might have five minutes more, he 
coupled with the objection the very generous observation that 
had I been on the floor this afternoon where I belonged I would 
not now be asking for five additional minutes. Now, T do not 
blame the gentleman from Alabama at all for making that ob- 
servation. I know that he is so interested in this bill that he 
is absolutely blind to everything else on the face of the earth. 
{Laughter.] I have been here on the floor of the House all 
the afternoon, ever since the House convened. I have not sat 
directly in front of the gentleman from Alabama, for that is 
not where I belong. I have been here attending to business 
I have not been trying to inject myself into the debate every twe 
minutes, but I did hope that before the debate closed I would 
have an opportunity to express my views briefly and tersely. 
I know that the gentleman from Alabama is very glad to apolo- 
gize for that observation which he made, and his apology is now 
aceepted, with many thanks. [Laughter and applause.] 

But, seriously, gentlemen of the House. I believe that we are 
going to turn the clock a long ways back. I understand the 
temper of the membership of the House, and have understood 
it for three weeks. It is the disposition to pass this bill anyhow. 
I think I know from whence comes the voice asking for its pas- 
sage, and it is no credit to them and less credit to us if we do 
not sit down carefully and analyze the situation and take that 
firm stand our judgment leads us to. ‘ 

Now, let us see as to one or two things. In the first section 
of the bill it says that any alien eligible under existing law to 
become a citizen, who does not enter the United States Army 
but asks to be exempt or for whom some one else asks exemption 
is to be deported and uever can become a citizen of the United 
States. 

Now, take some cases, and there are hundreds of them. Here 
is a Greek, an Italian, an Englishman, an Irishman, if you 
please, who is here in this country, of military age, and who is 
willing to fight. He is desirous of fighting. He is drafted. 
He wants to go, however, and fight with his own people in his 
own country. I know of many such cases, and I have asked 
for some te be exempted myself on the condition that they 
would be immediately transferred to the army of the country 
that they came from. Now, that can not be done under this 
bill, and they could never thereafter become citizens of the 
United States. This does not say that they may be deprived of 
the right of citizenship; it says that they shall be deprived of 
the right of citizenship. This takes from them a right guaran- 
teed by treaty and international law. To deny a person the 
right to citizenship under such conditions would be to deny him 
all rights under the favored-nations clause, 

Do not talk to me about there being no coercion in the bill. 
It is coercion with a big club and sharp nails in the club. Why, 
when you give to a man the option whether or not he will go 
to a foreign country or stay here and fight in the Army, that is 
coercion. Let us exercise that coercion under the authority 
we get from treaties made, not in violation of treaties. Very 


likely it may be that he is in a condition where he can not get 
gut without a serious loss, in Whi h event there Is serious eo- 
I do not want to defend any slacker. 


ercion. If there is one 
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thing on earth that I hope to see it is that every man capable of 
bearing arms will be fighting in the army of one of the allies 
until victory comes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? How many years 
does the gentleman think it will take for these fellows so eager 
to fight to get there? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I wish that I had time to answer 
the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That this act shall only remain in force during the continu- 
ge oF the war with Germany, except as to the provisions of section 1 
ereof, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 8, after the word “the” and before the word “ war,” 
insert the word “ existing,” and, on the same line and page, strike out 
the words “ with Germany.” 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Chairman, that amendment is satisfac- 
tory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

- by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move-that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be adopted and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Russi, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5667) to 
provide for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other pur- 
poses, and had instructed him to report the same bach with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the Rogers amendment, and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them 
en gross, The question is on agreeing to the amendments, ex- 
cept the Rogers amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Rogers amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ citizen" insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed to super- 
sede the provisions of any existing treaty with such country the terms 
of which stipulate that the United States shall not subject the subjects 
of such country to compulsory military service.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Rogers 
amendment, and on that the gentleman from Alabama demands 
the yeas and nays. I 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 234, 
not yoting 63, as follows: 


Stafford Sumners Venable White, Me, 
Stedman Temple Volstead White, Ohio 
Sterling, III. Templeton Waldow Wilson, Tex, 
Steyenson Tilson Watson, Pa, 
Strong Vare Watson, Va. 
NAYS—234. 
Alexander Ellsworth Little 5 Schall 
Almon Elston SANEA e Scott, Mich. 
Anderson Emerson Lobec Scully 
Aswell Farr Lufkin Sears 
Austin Ferris Lundeen Sells 
Ayres Focht McAndrews Slegel 
Bacharach Fordney McClintic Sims 
aer Frear McCulloch Sinnott 
Bankhead Freeman McFadden Sisson 
Bell Fuller, III. McKenzie Slayden 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass, McKeown Slemp 
Bland Gallagher McLaughlin, Mich,Sloan 
Booher allivan McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Garland McLemore Smith, Mich, 
Brand Garrett, Tex. Magee smith, C. B. 
Brodbeck Goodall Martin Smith, T. F. 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. Mason Snyder 
Browning Gould Mays Steagall 
Brumbaugh Graham, III Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
Burnett ray, Ala Miller, Wash. Stiness 
Burroughs Greene, Mass. Moon 4 ullivan 
Butler Hadle: Morgan Sweet 
Byrnes, S. C. Hamil Neely Swift 
Byrns, Tenn. Haskell Nichols, Mich, Switzer 
Campbell, Kans, Hastings Nolan ague 
Campbell, Pa. Hawley Norton Taylor, Ark. 
Candler, Miss, Hayden Oldfield Taylor, Colo. 
Caraway Hayes Oliver, Ala. omas 
Carlin Heaton Oliver, N. X. Thompson 
Carter, Mass. Heflin O'Sbaunessy Tillman 
Carter, Okla. Helvering Overmyer Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. Hilliard Overstreet Tinkham 
Church Howard Padgett Treadway 
Clark, Fla, Hull, Iowa Pai Van Dyke 
Clark, Pa. Hull, Tenn, Park Vestal 
Classon Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Vinson 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland Phelan Voigt 
Cooper, W. Va. Jacoway Polk Walker 
Costello ames Powers Walsh 
‘risp Johnson, Ky, Pratt Walton 
Currie, Mich, Jones, Va. Purnell yar 
ale, N. X. earns Quin Wason 
Dale, Vt. Kehoe Raker Webb 
Darrow Kelley, Mich. Ramsey Welling 
Decker Kelly, Pa Ramseyer Welt 
Denison Kennedy, Iowa Rankin Whaley 
Dewalt Kennedy, R. I. Reed Wheeler 
Dickinson Kettner Riordan Williams ` 
Di Key, Ohio Robbins Wilson, UL 
Dill Kiess, Pa Roberts Wingo 
Dillon Kincheloe Robinson Winslow 
Dominick Kinkaid Rodenberg ise 
Doolin La Follette Rowe Wood, Ind. 
Doolittle Langley Rubey Woods, Iowa 
Doughton Larsen Russell Woodyard 
well Lazaro Sabath Wright 
Drane Lee, Ga, Sanders, Ind. Young, N. Dak, 
Dyer Lesher Sanders, La. Young, Tex, 
Eagan Lever Saunders, Va. 
NOT VOTING—63, 
Britten Fairfield Johnson, S. Dak. Rowland 
Capstick Flynn Jones, Tex, Rucker 
Care Good Kabn Scott, Iowa 
Chandler, N. T. Graham, Pa. Keating Small 
‘oad Gray, N. J. Knutson Snell 
Copley gresk Kraus Steele 
Crosser Hamilton, Mich. Kreider Steenersou 
Curry, Cal, Hamilton, N. L. LaGuardia Stephens, Nebr, 
Dallinger Harrison, Miss. š Sterling, Pa. 
Dent Haugen McCormick Talbott 
Drukker Heintz Maher Towner 
unn Hollingsworth Mann Watkins 
Eagle Hood Mondell Weaver 
Estopinal Houston Nicholls, S. C. Wilson, La, 
Fairchild, B.L. Huddleston Porter Zlulman 
Fairchild, G. W. Husted Price 


So the Rogers amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


YEAS—131, 

Anthony Dupré Helm Morin 
Ashbrook Edmonds Hensley Mott 
Barkley Elliott Hersey Mudd 
Barnhart Esce Hicks Nelson 

akes Evans Holland Olney 
Beshlin Fess Humphreys Osborne 
Black Fields goe arker, N. J. 
Blanton Fisher Johnson, Wash, Peters 
Borland Flood Juul Platt 
Buchanan Foss Kin Pou 
Caldwell Foster Kitchin Ragsdale 
Cannon Franċis Lehlbach Rainey ` 
Cantrill French Lenroot Randall 
Cary Gandy Linthicum Rayburn 
Claypool Gard London Reavis 
Collier Garner Lonergan Rogers 
Connally, Tex. Garrett, Tenn, Longworth Romjue 
Connelly, Kans, Gillett Lunn Rose 
Cooper, Wis lass McArthur ou 

oX : Glynn McKinley Sanders, N. Y, 
go Godwin, N. C. Madden Sanford 

Cramton rdon Mansfield Scott, Pa. 
Davidson Green, Iowa apes Shackleford 
Davis Greene, Vt. Merritt Shallenberger 
Dempsey Griest Miller, Minn, Sherley 
Denton Hamlin Montague Sherwood 
Dixon epi’ A Moore, Pa. Shouse 
Doremus Harrison, Va. Moores, Ind, Snook 


On this vote: 

Mr. HAMTLTrON of New York (for Rogers 
Mr. SNELL (against). 

Mr. Dunn (for Rogers amendment) with Mr. DALLINGER 
(against). 7 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. BRITTEN. : 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Bacte with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Estobrnar with Mr. Grorce W. Famcurmp. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. Gramas of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. 


amendment) with 


Hoop with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 


Mr. Houston with Mr. HAxfTLrox of Michigan. 
Mr. 


Huppteston with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
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Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. Krarixe with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. Lea of California with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. Mauer with Mr. ROWLAND. . 
NrcuoLts of South Carolina with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Price with Mr. TOWNER, 
Rucker with Mr. Scorr of Iowa, 
Suat. with Mr. DRUKKER. 
STEELE with Mr. Capstick. 
STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota. j 
Mr. Srerurmce of Pennsylvania with Mr. KNUTSON. 
Mr. TaLgorrt with Mr. KREIDER. 
Mr. WATKINS with Mr. HEINTZ. 
Mr. Weaver with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye,” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
Mr. DENT. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote. 
Mr. CROSSER. I desire to vote “aye.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
Mr. CROSSER. I was in the Hall, but I do not know whether 
my name was called when I was in the Hall or not. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ no.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
Mr. KNUTSON. I was called out just for a few moments 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire at the proper time 
to offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will let the gentleman know. The 
question is on the engrossment and third reading. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time. 
Ur. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move 
to recommit the bill with instructions. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jonxsox of Washington moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, with instructions to report 
the same forthwith with an amendment striking out all after the en- 
acting clause and inss the following: 

“Phat during the exi g emergency the duly accredited militar: 

resentatives of any country engaged in war with any country wit 
which the United States ts now, or during the continuation of said 
emergency wy be hereafter, at war, may, subject to the provisions of 
this act, draft into the military or naval service of thelr respective 
countries such of their citizens or subjects domiciled or resident in tie 
United States as are. not already in the military or naval service of 
the United States. and for the purposes of said draft of aliens domiciled 
or resident in the United States the President shall, on the request 
of said countries, presented through their diplomatic representatives, 
furnish to said 3 a full and complete lst of all the citi- 
zens or subjects of the country making the request who registered un- 
der the provisions of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to Increase the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved 
May 18, 1917. The President is further authorized and empowered to 
procure within 90 days of the passage of this act the registration of 
all other male aliens between the ages of 18 a 45, both inclusive, 
domiciled in the Enited States, and upon the completion of such sup- 

lemental registration shall on request furnish a full and complete list 
hereof to the respective diplomatic representatives of said countries 
of which the said allens may be citizens or subjects, For the purposes 
of said supplemental registration the President shall have all the 
authority conferred by said act of May 18, 1917, and he may p be 
such terms, conditions, and regulations for the operation of said draft 
us he may deem necessary. 

“Sec. 2. That within 15 days after the passage of this act the Presi- 
dent may notify all countries engaged in a war with any country with 
which the United States is now or may be hereafter at war of the 
enactment of same, and through appropriate diplomatic channels shall 
ascortain what action said countries may desire to take under the pro- 
vixious of this act, 

“Sree 3. That the President is authorized to detail such officers and 
mon of the military forces of the United States to cooperate with and 
assist the military representatives of foreign countries in the operation 
of the draft as he may deem expedient, and he may cause aliens drafted 
to bo summoned and to be detained temporarily at such places of con- 
centration as he may designate. and may render such assistance in 
transporting or deporting such allens as he may think proper. 

“Sec. 4. That the penalties prescribed in the aforesaid act of May 18, 
1917. shall apply to violations of this act. 

“See. 5. Phat aux allen who shall willfully refuse or fall to present 
himself for registration, er to submit thereto, or to appear in answer 


to any summons issued under authority of this act, shal! be taken into 
custedy, and delivered either to the military representatives of the 
eountry of which he may be a citizen or subject, or to such commanding 
officer of the United States military forces as the Pres dent may direct, 
“Spe. 6. That citizens or subjects of the enemy coun 
tries allied with the enemy ma 
ponmilitary occupation as the 


or of coun- 
be drafted for and assigned to such 
esident may prescribe. 


“Spe. 7. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the citizens 
or subjects of countries who by the provisions of any treaty with the 
United States are protected from draft for military purposes. 

" Sec. S. That this act shall take effect upon its passage.” 

During the reading of the above, : 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I think enough of the bill has 
been read to show that it is subject to the point of order, and 
I make the point of order against the bill that it is not in order. 
It is a conscription bill and not in order on this bill. The same 
kind of a question came up in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, something similar to that, and it was 


so ruled by the Chairman of that committee. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not care 


to contest the point of order, although I think it is in order. I 
desire to ask unanimous consent that the remainder of the 
bill may be placed in the Reconp. 


The SPEAKER, 


The gentleman from Washington asks 


unanimous consent that the remainder of the amendment or 


instructions be printed in the Recorp. 


Is there objection? 


[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The point of order 
is sustained. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 


that vote, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York 


Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Alabama demands the 


yeas and nays. Evidently there is a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 344, nays 21, 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 61, as follows: 


. 


Alexander Dillon Hicks Mor, 
Almon Dixon Hilliard Mudd 
Anderson Dominick Holland Neely 
8 poole 3 Nels 

swe Doo e ull, Iowa Nich 
Austin Doremus Hull, Tenn. Nes 1 
Ayres ‘ Doughton Hutchinson Norton 
Lacharach Dowell goe Oldfield 

aer Drane Ireland liver, Ala. 
Bankhead Dupré Jacoway Oliver, N. V. 
Barkley Dyer ames Iney 
Barnhart Eagan Johnson, Ky. Osborne 
Beakes Edmonds ones, Va. O'Shaunrssy 
Bell Elliott uul Overmyer 
Beshlin Ellsworth Kearns Overstreet 
Blackmon Elston Kehoe Padgett 

land Emerson Kelley, Mich. Pa 
Blanton asch elly, Pa, Par 
Booher Evans Kennedy. Iowa Parker, N. J. 
Borland Farr Krnnedy, R.I. Parker, N.Y. 
Bowers Ferris Key, Ohio Peters 
Brand Fess ess, Pa. Phelan 
Brodbeck Fields Kincheloe Polk 
Browne Fi Ki Powers 
Browning Focht Kluknid tt 
Brumbaugh Fordney Kitchin Purnell 
Buchanan Foss Knutson uin 
Burnett Poster La Follette Ragsdale 
Bu Francis ley ey 
Butler rsen Raker 
Byrnes, S. C. Freeman Lazaro Ramsey 
Byrns, Tenn. French 8 Ramsexer 
Campbell, Kans, Fuller, III. Lehlbach Randa 
Campbell, Pa. Fuller, Mass. Lenroot Rank'n 
Candler, Miss. Gallagher Lesher Rayburn 
Cannon Gallivan Lever Reavis 
Cantrill Gandy Linthicum eed 
Caraway Gard Little Riordan 
Carlin Garland Littlepage Robbins 
Carter, Mass. Garner bec Roberts 
Carter, Okla. Garrett, Tex. Lonergan Robinson 
Cary Gillett Longworth Rodenberg 
Chandler, Okla. Glass Lufkin Rogers 

hurch Glynn Lundeen Romjue 
Clark, Ela. Godwin, N. C. McAndrews Rose 
Clark, Pa Goodall MeArthur Rouse 
Classon Goodwin, Ark, MeCiuntle Rowe 
Collier sould MeCulloch Rubey 
Connelly, Kans. ; é McFadden Russell 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, Ala. MeKenzie Sabath 
Cooper, W Va. Green, Iowa McKeown ' Sanders, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. Greene, Mass. 8 Sanders, La. 
Costello Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, N. X. 

rago Griest McLaughlin, Pa. Saunders, Va. 
Cramton Hadie McLemore Schall 
Crisp am Madden Scott. Mich. 
Currie, Mich, Hamilton, Mich. ec Scott, Pa. 
Dale, N. Y. Hamlin Mansfield Scully 
Dale. Vt. Haskell apes Sears 
Darrow Hastings Martin Sells 
Davidson Hawley Mason Shackleford 
Davis Hayden ys Shallenberger 
Decker Hayes Meeker herley 

y Heaton Miter. Wash. Shouse 

Denison Heflin ondell Sivgel 
Denton Helm Montague Sims 
Dewalt Helvering Moon Sinnott 
Dickinson Hensley Moore, Pa. Sisson 
Dill Hersey Moores, Ind. Slayden 
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Slemp Sullivan Van Dyke Welt 
Sloan Summers Fare Whaley 
Smith, Idaho Sweet Vestal Wheeler 8 
Smith, Mich. Swift Vinson White, Me. 
Smith, C. B. Switzer Voigt White, Ohio 
Smith, T. F. Tague Volstead Wiliams 
Snook Taylor, Ark. Waldow WIIson, III. 
Snyder Taylor, Colo. Walker Wilson, Tex. 
Steagall Temple alsh Wingo 
Stedman Templeton Walton Winslow 
Steele Thomas Ward Wise 
Stephens, Miss, Thompson Wason Wood, Ind. 
Sterling, III. Tillman Watkins Woods, Iowa 
Sterling, Pa. Tilson - Watson, Pa. Woodyard 
Stevenson Timberlake Watson, Va. Wright 
Stiness Tinkham Webb Young, N. Dak. 
Strong Treadway Welling Young, Tex. 
NAYS—21. 
Anthony Flood London Sherwood 
Black Gordon Lunn Staford 
Caldwell Hardy Merritt Venable 
Claypool Harrison, Va. Miller, Minn. 
Conna!ly, Tex. tee oA Mott 
Dent Johnson, Wash, Platt 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Morin Sanford 
NOT VOTING—61, 
Britten Fairchild, G. W. Husted Price 
Capstick Fairfield Johnson, S. Dak. Rowland 
Carew Flynn Jones, Tex. Rucker 
Chandler, N. . Garrett, Tenn. Kahn Scott, Iowa 
Coady jood Keating Small 
Copley Graham, Pa Kettner Snell 
OX Gray, N aus Steenerson 
Crosser Grege Kreider Stephens, Nebr, 
Curry, Cal. Hamliton, N.Y. LaGuardia Talbott 
Dallinger Harrison, Miss. Lea, Cal Towner 
Dies Haugen McCormick Weaver 
Drukker Heintz Maher Wilson, La. 
Dunn Hollingsworth Mann Zihiman 
Eagle Hood Nicholls, S. C. 
Estopinal Houston Porter 
Fairchild, B. L. Huddleston Pou 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. HAMILTON of New York (for) with Mr. Sanrorp (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Carsrick. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr, Kerrner with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. DALLINGER, 
is detained at his home in Massachusetts on account of illness. 
He has requested me to announce to the House that he is in 
favor of this bill and would have voted “ yea” had he been able 
to be present. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to announce for 
my colleagues, Mr. LaGuarpra, Mr. Dunn, and Mr. SNELL, that 
they would have voted in favor of this bill if they had been 
present, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Burnett, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Jones of Texas, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence for three days, on account of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit a request for 
unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11.30 a. m. to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry, but I think a 
great many Members expected that the House was going to meet 
at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


Mr. SIMS. Let me explain. I understand there is going to 


be some time in regard to the change of reference of some bill, 
and I only wanted to get that in at that particular place before 
we take up the railroad bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are two or three committees, particularly the Committee 
on the Public Lands, that want to have a meeting 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RIGHTS, 


Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
a conference report on the bill H. R. 6361, the soldiers and 
Sailors’ civil rights bilt, for printing under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
patriotic address made in Pittsburgh by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. James] on Washington’s Birthday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp a patriotic address 
made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Is there objection? S 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of present- 
ing a unanimous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 
9053, known as the Pacific coast military highway Dill, a bill 
introduced by myself, and also other remarks upon that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to print a speech of his own in the Record on the 
150 H. R. 9053, known as the Pacific coast military highway 

Mr. RAKER. The speech and remarks in regard to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if this measure has been reported out by any 
committee? 

Mr. RAKER. It kas not been reported. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter on the 
subject of cotton. Si, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp by printing a 
letter on the subject of cotton. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed, including the motion to recommit the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed, in- 
cluding his motion to recommit. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to all these. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson]? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I object to them all. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. . Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 28, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the chairman of the board of trustees, National 
Training School for Boys, transmitting annual report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for increase in com- 
pensation of Senior Assistant Chief of Division of Customs, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 960) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10293) to amend all existing 
pension laws granting pensions to minor children of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War, the War with Spain, and the Regular 
Establishment; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10294) to authorize 
free transportation for officers and men of the Army, Navy, and 
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Marine Corps‘of the United States when on furlough to and 
from their homes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10295) to authorize 
absence by homestead settlers and entrymen, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10296) author- 
izing the Post Office Department to acquire and extend the tele- 
phone system of the District of Columbia ; to insure the Govern- 
ment complete control of such means of communication in safe- 
guarding its military and executive affairs within the seat of 
government; and promote the service to the public; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 10297) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (II. R. 10298) to prevent 
and punish the desecration, defamation, mutilation, or improper 
use of the flag of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 10331) to credit officers in 
the United States Naval Reserve with the time served in the 
naval auxiliary; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 254) requir- 
ing the War Department to return to America the bodies of 
soldiers who die in Europe during the war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10299) granting a pension to 
Hattie C. Huntington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 10300) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Spate, helpless child of Joseph 
Spate; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10301) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10302) for the relief of Ray 
Markey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10303) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dougherty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10304) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Amann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10305) granting a pension to Mrs. C. Sil- 
berberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10306) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles W. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10307) for the payment of cer- 
tain claims for services rendered the United States in the con- 
struction of a building at Mare Island Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension to William 
Deable; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10309) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Archer Forbes; to the Committee on 
11 Pensions. 

r. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10310) granting a pension 
to A E Cunkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill ( II. R. 10311) granting a Pee to Katie Clif- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10312) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 10313) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Cunningham; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10314) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter Minihan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 10315) granting an increase of 
pension to William W. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10316) granting a pension 
to John Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 10317) granting an increase of 
pension to John S. Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10318) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Windsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10319) granting a pension to Isaac James 
Riggin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10320) granting a pension to George W. 
Willey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10321) granting a pension to Martin Jack- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10322) granting a pension to Joseph R. 
Bamberger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10323) for the relief of William -H. P. 
Steward and Emma S. Wise, heirs of John T. Steward; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10324) for the relief of the heirs of Elijah 
Evans; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10325) for the relief of the heirs of William 
E. Bradshaw ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10326) for the relief of O. P. Gibson & Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 10327) granting an increase 
of pension to Eric Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, REED: A bill (H. R. 10328) granting a pension to 
Herbert B. Holloway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10329) granting an 
increase of pension to Alexander Roe; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10330) granting 
an increase of pension to George H. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10332) to pay certain taxes to 
the county of Stevens, State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10383) to pay certain taxes to the county 
of Ferry, State of Washington; to the Committee on Indiau 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Evidence to accompany a bill granting 
a pension to Frank A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence to accompany a bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Spate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of railroad employees against fixing 
time limit for turning railroads back to private ownership; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of voters of Trumbull and 
Ashtabula Counties, asking for the passage of Senate bill 352 
relating to the granting of pensions to the members of the United 
States Life-Saving Service who have been injured or incapaci- 
tated while in the line of duty; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of improving the Ohio River 
and the immediate construction of the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring proper housing facilities for mechanics employed 
at Hog Island shipyard, and urging early construction of dry- 
dock facilities; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Pierian Club of 
Seymour, Tex., against increase in postage on second-class mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Square Turn Tractor Co., Chicago, III., 
and resolution of the Santa Fe Woman's Club, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
urging the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of the 
war- revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Army and Navy Union, Captain Charles V, 
Gridley Garrison, No. 4, Erie, Pa., favoring passage of Senate 
bill 3063, to save Commodore Perry’s battleship, the- Niagara; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Central Federated Union of 
New York, against the Borland eight-hour bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of citizens of Berkeley, Cal, favor- 
ing passage of the Kelly bill, House bill 8761; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Minois: Petitions of clerk and letter 
carriers of La Salle and Branch No. 245, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, of Rockford, III., favoring passage of House bill 
9414; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Mishawaka Woman’s Club, of Misha- 
waka, Ind.; the Woman's Federation, Club of Long Pine, Nebr.; 
Harry P. Stoeckell and Lottie Boree, of Wood River, III.; the 
IIlinois Woman's Press Association, of Chicago; the Woman's 
Club of Granby, Mass.; the Pierian Club, of Seymour, Tex. ; the 
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Kappa Alpha Theta Alumne ‘Club, of Greencastle, Ind.; and 
the Woman's Club of San Angelo, Tex., asking the repeal of the 
second-class postage provisions of ‘the war-revenue ‘act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Page Kindergarten 
Alumne Association, ‘urging ‘appropriation to provide for the 
Federal maintenance of the kindergarten ‘division in the Bureau 
of Edluention; to the Committee on ‘Education. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Mrs. James W. Flack, Jr., 
and A. D. McCommas, secretary of the Baltimore Real Estate 
Board, protesting against the passage of House bill 9248; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. : 

Also, petition of Jacob L. Neweomer, of Baltimore, Md., urg- 
ing the pasuge of the Keating bill, House bill 7856; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of C. W. Hendley, W. W. Boyer & Co., Tide- 
water Portland ‘Cement Co., the Frederick W. Lipps Co., the 
Blueridge Knitting Co., John R. Lemmert, Edward A. Strauf, 
Jones & Lamb Oo., the Horn-Shafer Co., the Baltimore Pulveriz- 
ing Co., B. Nicoll & Co., Enterprise Fuel Co., Henry G. Loewer, 
and John J. Reahl, protesting against the proposed elimination 
of fuel jobbers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Oakland Board of Trade, 
D. A. Jones, ‘secretary, urging that no change be made in the 
present postal ‘legislation until same has ‘had thorough ‘trial and 
that any changes made later be with the view of a rate upon 
second-class matter that will more nearly cover cost of service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of Mrs. W. T. Horton and others, 
of ‘Chey ‘County, Ky., relative to increase ‘in ‘second-class mall 
‘rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New Bedford, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on ‘the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 28, 1918. 


The ‘Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ; 

Almighty God, we ‘thank ‘Thee for ithe truth of life, the truth 
that not only pertains to our Physical being but for that which 
has pushed ‘back ‘the:curtain ‘and given ‘to us glimpses of ‘the life 
eternal and of the infinite possibilities of life. We thank Thee 
for the ‘truth tellers among men, men of ‘vision, men of far- 
seeing wisdom, who undlerstand and read the signs of the times, 
and lead on as God's light illumines the way. Now, we pray 
Thee to guide us this day in all truth, that we may come to its 
close with u consciousness of ‘having done the Divine will. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to rend the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. McKerrar and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-MEMPHIS AVIATION FIELD, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some week or 10 days ago 
the New York World published an article by its Washington 
correspondent concerning me and certain other Senators. The 
article, so far as I am -concerned, is wholly inaccurate .and 
largely untrue. It is not my custom to notice such articles, 
and 1 would not do so in ‘this case, except for the fact that it 
thas since been republished in Tennessee, and for the further 
fact that I have since learned that the article was prepared 
largely by a young man who was the former secretary of former 


Senator Luke Lea, one of my opponents in the late senatorial. 
primary in Tennessee. This subordinate of Senator Lea now 


represents Senator Lea’s paper, the Nashville Tennessean, in 


Washington. The profiteers and their champions must be hard 
put to it when they are forced to employ such agencies to ‘villify) 


and abuse a man who has fought them in the open. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the article as it appeared in the 
World and copied in the Chattanooga Times be printed in the 
Recorp immediately after this statement. 
desire to read the statement that I have made in reference to 
said article. 
„Fxnnuanx 26, 1918. 
“THE CHATTANOOGA TIMES, 
“Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“GENTLEMEN : As a rule I do not attempt to answer criticism 
of the kind thut recently appeared in the New York World and 


republished in your paper of last Sunday, and I would not do 


so now but for the fact that the Chattanooga Times has always 


In addition I now: 


been so loyally my friend, editorially and in its news columns, 
that I do not wish that you should be misled as to my actions by 
any ‘such statement. 

“I am not complaining of your publishing the article, for 
your paper is one paper that has a perfect right to criticize 
me whenever it sees fit, but I do wish you to know the facts. 

“The article is adroitly worded, and is not only misleading 
and untruthful in character, but it is so craftily worded as to 
conceal the real truth. It gives a garbled statement of the 
Record, it publishes only a part of the Recorp, and it wholly 
falsifies my position, either by direct statement or by innuendo 
in three important particulars: First, as to my attitude toward 
the President of the United States; second, as to my attitude 
toward the War Department; and, third, my attitude toward 
the ‘contract for the aviation ‘field at Memphis and the system 
of letting contracts formerly in vogue in the War Department, 
now happily dispensed with. 

“Mr. Editor, as you know, I have always supported President 
Wilson. There is no law on the statute books, so far as I can 
recull, which he has approved since he has been President that 
T did not vote for or support. I admire and esteem our great 
President very much. There is no man who could ‘fill his posi- 
tion better in ‘this great crisis. I doubt if anyone could ‘fill it 
nearly as well. It seems providential that we have as our 
President in this the greatest crisis of the world's ‘history a 
wonderfully able, calm, vigorous, determined, splendid man 
‘like Woodrow Wilson. My opinion of him is upheld ‘by the 


‘records here, which show that every war measure that he has 


approved has received my vote. I have never publicly or pri- 
vately criticized him, because I believe he is entitled to praise 
and support. 

“Again, I have no grudge against the War Departinent. Dur- 
ing this war it has done much for which it can be justly praised. 
It has also done or left undone things for which it has been 
very greatly criticized, and, in my judgment, properly so. -Since 
the ‘senatorial investigation the War Department has brought 
about ‘a very ‘complete reorganization of itself, anil I believe it 
ds doing better work now tliunn ever before. It has adopted many 
important, effective, and far-reaching changes, which I think 


ure the result of the Military Committee investigation, 


“As to what this article says about the Memphis aviation 


Wield contract and my attitude toward contracts let by advisory 


committees of the Council of National Defense, I beg to say: 

“When gentlemen come here from Tennessee seeking a 
contract, T either give them a letter of introduction or introduce 
them to the proper contracting officer, When Mr. Harmon, of 
the Harmon Oo., referred ‘to ‘in ‘the article, came here seeking 
a contract for the aviation ‘field and telling me that he was a 
resident of Memphis and bringing letters from Memphis citizens, 
T gave him a formal letter of introtluction to Mr. W. A. Starrett. 
the chairman of the emergency construction committee. There 
were a number of Memphis contractors wanting this aviation 
contract, and ‘they all received the same kind of letters of in- 
troduction, or were ‘introduced personally by me or by my secre- 
tary. I carefully explained to each one of these contractors, in- - 
eluding Mr. Harmon, that 1 did not recommend any particular 
one for a contract, but that I hope the contract would go to n 
Tennessee concern, because the camp was to be built in Ten- 
nessee. 

“After I had given Mr. Harmon a letter of introduction, upon 
the faith of letters handed by him to me from Memphis friends, 
I found that Mr. Harmon had misstated the fact of his -resi- 
dence to me; that while he had done some work in Memphis, his 
firm was really located in St. Louis, and he himself lived else- 
where than in Tennessee. Upon learning this I protested to the 
War Department against Mr. Harmon receiving the contract, 
believing that Mr. Harmon had gotten the letter of introduction 
from me under a misstatement of facts. The falsity and ma- 
liciousness of the article published in the World and republished 
in your paper is shown by the following letter that I wrote to 
‘Capt. C. G. Edgar, of the Aviation Service, on August 24, 1917. 
This letter was in the Recorp, and if the World correspondent 
‘had wanted to be fair about the matter he should have published 
‘this letter, and then no statement from me would now be neees- 
sary. The letter is as follows: 

Mx Dran Cart. Epear: Your letter of the 23d about the 


|| Memphis contract received and noted. 


The statement that you refer to in the third paragraph of 
your letter, which is as follows: 

Paragraph 8 of their (the emergency construction com- 
mittee) letter states thut this company was chosen upon:recom- 
mendation by you.” : 

„This statement of the emergency construction. committee is 
an absolute, unqualified, and unmitigated falsehood. There is 
not a word of truth in it. It is a subterfuge for the carrying 
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out of their nefarious and, as I believe, crooked plans. It is in 
exact line with what, they have been continually doing since it 
‘has been managed by these people. 

“(A number of contractors from Memphis called to see me 
about this matter, among them Mr. Harmon, who told me that 
he was a Memphis contractor. He asked for a letter of intro- 
duction, which I gave and which is as follows: 

„This will introduce to you Mr. I. G. Harmon, who has 
been in the contracting business for some time and is a member 
of the firm of Thomas-Harmon Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 

“He wants to talk to you about building the aviation camp 
ut Memphis. Mr. Harmon is a most excellent gentleman and 
entirely trustworthy and reliable, and I will appreciate any 
courtesies you may extend to him.” 

Mr. Alexander called in person, and I sent my secretary 
down to Mr. Starrett to introduce him. 

Mr. Young, of Young & Son, came to see me, and I sent my 
secretary down with him to introduce him. There were per- 
haps other contractors who either came or wrote me, and to each 
one I stated that I was taking no part in the matter as to which 
contractor was selected, but that all I desired was that a Mem- 
phis contractor should receive the contract. To make absolutely 
sure on August 12 I wrote Mr. Starrett as follows: 

“«* Tnelosed I hand you an editorial from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, of date August 9, 1917. I have heretofore sent 
you a number of telegrams and letters of varions Memphis con- 
tractors who desire to build the aviation school at Memphis. 


„ have not recommended any particular one of these Mem- 
However, 


phis contractors, I make it a rule never to do this. 
I desire to commend this editorial to you, and earnestly insist 
that the work be given to a Memphis contractor or contractors, 
I believe the work can be done by them cheaper, quicker, and 
better than any outside contractor. This is naturally so. I 
stand willing to aid you in any way in giving you information 
as to any of these Memphis contractors.” 

“*And on August 16 I wrote Mr. Starrett as follows: 

In reference to the aviation camp, I wish to speak to you 
about two matters, There have been a number of Memphis con- 
tractors wlio have been to see me about the matter and a number 
more who have written or telephoned me about the matter. 
These letters and telegrams I have filed with you. I have uni- 
formly told these gentlemen that I had nothing in the world to 
do with individual contracts and would not take any part as 
between them, but that I would recommend to you that this con- 
tract be given to some contractor in Memphis, to be selected by 
you, because I believe that, being there on the ground, familiar 
with prices there, familiar with labor conditions there, such a 
contractor could do the work more quickly and more cheaply 
to the Government than any outsider. If it were a small place, 
the situation might be different; but Memphis being a city of 
175,000, what I have said is unquestionably true. In this con- 
nection, I herewith inclose you two telegrams that I have just 
received which explain themselves. It seems that all the con- 
tractors in Memphis have gotten behind the James Alexander 
Construction Co. They are very reputable people and can carry 
out any contract which they may make. So much for this. 

As you know, Memphis is one of the largest lumber mar- 
kets in this country. The lumber for these camps can be bought 
more cheaply right there than elsewhere. I am not recommend- 
ing any particular lumber firm, buf I do know that the lumber 
that goes into these camps ought to be bought in Memphis, pro- 
vided only that it can be bought there cheaper than it can else- 
where. In other words, the Government's interests should un- 
questionably be first both as to contractors and as to material. 
I know that that camp can be built more cheaply by utilizing 
Memphis contractors and Memphis materials. 

„With much respect, I am, 
“s KENNETH MCKELLAR.” 


** You will see from this last letter that when Mr. Starrett 
writes you that the Thomas-Harmon Co. received the contract 
upon my recommendation he writes you what is a deliberate 
and willful falsehood, as above stated, and which is here reilt- 
erated, 

“*T have since learned that the Thomas-Harmon Co. is not a 
Memphis concern and that the only work of any importance 
that it ever did in Memphis was to dig a tunnel there; thet it is 
a St. Louis concern and in no sense a Memphis concern. 

I desire to protest against this contract going to this com- 
pany and to say that if it is awarded to the Thomas-Harmon 
Co., I shall seek an investigation in the Senate by which the 
true facts can be ascertained and established. 

„ am informed that this contract was let by reason of in- 
fluence that had nothing in the world to do with Memphis. As 
a matter of fact, its letting was a fraud upon Memphis and an 


outrage and a shame, for which I do not believe your depart- 
ment will for a moment stand. 

J am sending a copy of this letter to Gen. Squier. , 

„With much respect, I am 

„Very sincerely, yours, 
“* KENNETH McKELLan.’ 

“Upon the receipt of this letter the contract with the Har- 
mon Co. for the Memphis aviation field was very properly 
canceled by the War Department, and that contract was after- 
wards carried out by some other contractor, the name of which 
I do not now recall, but it was not a Memphis contractor at all. 
This letter gives the true fdcts and it speaks my attitude abso- 
lutely. I stand by it. I have no apologies to make for it, and 
I believe that you would have acted the same way if you had 
been in my place. 

“Some time after the foregoing incident, I think probably 
during the recess of Congress or just before it adjourned, the 
War Department was appealed to by the Harmon Co. to get 
another contract, and I was informed that it afterwards re- 
eeived one. If it did, it was simply one of those acts for which 
the department was frequently criticized some time ago, and 
for which it deserves to be criticized. 

“The man who gave out all of these cantonment contracts 
was W. A. Starrett, chairman of the emergency construction 
committee, Council of National Defense, formerly of the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Construction Co., of New York City. This Mr. 
Starrett was before the Senate Military Affairs Committee a 
few days before this article was published in the World, and I 
examined him at length about his method of letting contracts. 
Whether he was the instigator. of the article or not I do not 
know. However, his testimony disclosed the fact that the 
George A. Fuller Co., of which his brother, Paul Starrett, is 
president, received several contracts, the fees of one contract 
alone being $250,000, and all the fees amounted up to consider- 
ably over one-half a million dollars—perhaps near three-quarters 
of a million dollars. It also disclosed that the Thompson-Star- 
rett Co., of which Mr. W. A. Starrett was formerly a member, 
received in fees from the Government on contracts recom- 
mended by W. A. Starrett for building a portion of these can- 
tonments, the sum of $1,002,500 for the ‘know how.’ The tes- 
timony. also disclosed that a Mr. Mears was clerk for Mr. 
Starrett’s emergency construction committee, and that he was 
a representative of the F. T. Ley Co., which got one of the 
cantonments and made a quarter of a million dollars out of it 
for the ‘know how.’ When asked by me what his connection 
was with these firms, Maj. Starrett replied: 

„We are architects and designed buildings that George A. 
Fuller Co. build; that the Thompson-Starrett Co. build; that the 
Fred T. Ley Co. build, Bentley.’ 

“Stone & Webster was one of the firms which received a 
eantonment contract at the hands of Mr. Starrett. This is the 
same Stone & Webster that also received the Hog Island con- 
tract. The contracts received by, Stone & Webster from the 
Government amounted, as I am informed, to some $200,000,000 
in all. 

There were also 11 men indicted the other day in New York 
for stealing $5,000,000 worth of uniform cloth from the Govern- 
ment. ‘These gentry received contracts under the peculiar 
secret system of contracting that was recommended by the 
committee on supplies, and, I suppose, they and those who will 
defend them will also soon be saying that I am opposed to the 
President because I aided in the original investigation which 
opened the Government officials’ eyes to their pilfering. 

“Mr. Editor, in letting these Government contracts, one- 
quarter of them were let in New York State and one-half of 
them in the three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
All the rest of the country received only as many contracts as 
these three States alone. Can it be wondered that we have 
railroad and industrial and labor congestion with one-fourth 
of all Government contracts in one State?” 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I noticed in a 
New York paper a few days ago an advertisement that the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. had a contract for $30,000,000. Is this 
the same Thompson-Starrett Co. to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no other. I know that the 
company known as the Thompson-Starrett Construction Co. has 
received in fees on these cantonments $1,002,500 for the “ know 
how.” 

Mr. KING. It advertised in the New York paper—an adver- 
tisement which occupied a third of a page—that it had a contract 
now with the Government for $30,000,000. I was wondering 
if the man Starrett to whom the Senator referred had anything 
to do with letting a contract to the Thompson-Starrett for the 
erection of a powder plant costing $30,000. ý 


Mr. McKELLAR. I can not say. 
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“ I plend guilty, therefore, to the fact that I desired that Ten- 
nessee contractors should be treated fairly and on the same 
terms as all other contractors. I plead guilty that I stood up 
for Tennessee and Tennesseans, If my own people think that 
I ought to be abused for standing by them and for their rights 
and their interests, they are to say. 

„Agnin, I plead guilty to being opposed to the supply com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense and their methods 
of dealing for the Government with themselves. I have not a 
word of criticism for the patriotic volunteers who come here 
and work for the Government without working for contracts 
or gains for themselves. They are entitled to great credit. It 
was the “dollar-n-year” volunteer who was feathering his own 
nest out of the Government that I opposed and to whom I am 
still opposed, 

“I was opposed to the secret contracting system instituted 
by these supply committees. I was opposed to the letting of 
contracts with exorbitant fees to friends, favorites, relatives, 
or business associates who had the know how” and the pull. 
I was and am opposed to robbing the Government at any time, 
at any place, under any pretext, in any way, by anybody. I 
have been opposed to these profiteers on the supply committees, 
and I have fought them since they first came here getting con- 
tracts, as above stated, and I believe that they have now all 
been dismissed. 

“The Secretary of War has recently notified me of the fol- 
lowing changes in his department: First, that the secret con- 
tracting system, which was recommended by these volunteer 
dollar-a- year supply committees, has been abolished; second, 
that the ‘dollar-a-year’ patriots (?) serving on these supply 
committees, supposedly for nothing, but selling enormous quan- 
tities of goods to the Government, and who at the same time 
drew salaries or dividends from their employers while thus 
serving the Government in purchasing from themselves, have 
been dismissed; third, that our boys in the Army, many of 
whom during the recent cold weather were without warm 
clothing, had been furnished with clothing under the resolution 
which I got the Military Affairs Committee to adopt; fourth, 
that the whole Army purchasing system has been reorganized, 
and that all safeguards against inefficiency, dishonesty, and 
corruption have been taken in such reorganization. In other 
words, the War Department itself, by its own acts, has indorsed 
these several fights that I have been making. 

“In addition to this, the President has recently ordered an 
investigation of the Hog Island contract iniquities, and I am 
prouder than ever of him for having done so. I am sure he is 
as much opposed to the profiteers as even I am. The efforts 
of these profiteers, or their excusers, or the efforts of those puny 
subordinates of the War Department who are friendly to them 
to try to make it appear that anyone who opposes their nefarious 
and profiteering schemes is opposed to the President of the 
United States is as infamous as it is untrue, because in making 
these claims these profiteers undertake to place our President 
in an attitude of approval of them. 

“It begins to look, Mr. Editor, as if these profiteers have con- 
cluded to make a war on me because I have fought them and 
have fought their methods and have fought their system of con- 
tracting. If they have, I am ready for the fight. I have no 
apologies to make. Let the truth come out. If they had pub- 
lished all the facts I would have been content. 

“Tf I am to be villified for standing up for the rights of Ten- 
nessee and Tennesseans; if I am to be villified for standing up 
for our Government against these profiteers, grafters, and 
thieves; if I am to be villified for standing up for our Govern- 
ment against secret contracts let to relatives, friends, favorites, 
or allied interests, costing the Government many millions of 
dollars; if I am to be villified for feeling that our boys in the 
Army should have warm clothing in winter and should always 
have proper medical attention when sick, then I am willing to 
stand the villification, knowing that I am right and my traducers 
are wrong. 

“Yours, very truly, KENNETH McKELLAR.” 


There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 

to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Chattanooga Times, Feb. 24, 1918.1 
MCKELLAR 1s UNDER Fire—New YORK Paper Reviews His Many AC- 

TIVITIES—THEORY AS TO SENATOR'S CRITICAL ATTITUDE—Mone THAN 

MERELY INTIMATED THAT TENNESSEAN AND OTHERS OPPOSED Wak 

DEPARTMENTS METHODS BECAUSE OF FAILURE TO GET JOBS. ; 

The activities of Tennessee's junior Senator, the Hon. KENNETH D. 
MCKELLAR, were reviewed at | h the other day by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York World, and the story was given great 

rominence by that newspaper. It was stated that Senators MCKELLAR, 
Wrens. and Hrrcucock, who have led the opposition to the War De- 
5 methods, have admitted they had failed to get Army con- 
T 11 


acts or positions for constituents, and a speech by JOHN SHARP W 


LIAMS intimating that the cpposition of the Senators was due to such 
failure is quoted. Senator MCKELLAR’S attitude toward the National 
Council of fense is also dealt with at length. Here is the World's 
story as it relates to the Tennessee Senator. 


[Washington correspondence New York World.] 

Senator MCKELLAR received a rebuff at the hands of the Council of 
National Defense about the time the war started. He has cuted it 
and tried to destroy it ever since. His cross-examinations of witnesses 
before the Military Committee, in an effort to prove that the members 
of the council were not actuated by patriotic purposes but by a desire 


‘to feather their own nests, have smacked of police-court hearings when 


common criminals are on trial. 

Members of the committee have Joked about his ferocity whenever the 
Council cf National Defense came up for consideration. 

Senator Hrrcncock ve Gen, Sharpe a caustic examination to find 
out just why the War partment did not accept a hot-meal container 
offered by a constituent about whom the Senator wrote a letter to Sharpe. 

Senator WEEKS revealed the fact that he had written a letter for a 
constituent who had a patent device for measuring feet. He thought 
that if the invention had been accepted, thousands of pairs of 
small to be worn would not have to be shipped to Army cam 

Senator McKetLar made his first open attack upon the Defense Coun- 
cil on July 17 last when he tried to curtail its powers. Le discu 
the question of permitting the council to make contracts. í 

The law does nct permit the council to sign checks, and Secretary 
Baker testified that it had not signed any. 

“I found a remarkable thing when I came to look into the matter,” 
said MCKEI Lan in the Senate. “I represent a State of 2,800,000 people, 
but it seems that no one of the Council of National Defense or its com- 
mittees has ever found a ‘Tennesseean whom he thought capable of sery- 
ing on any committee in that eaten 

“That seems rather a remarkable thing to me. In my State we have 
manufacturers, we have great lumber interests. We have cotton inter- 
ests. We have cotton mills and great mills of all kinds all over the 
State. We have great steel mills in east Tennessee, and yet no one from 
. ment has been put on any committee on the Council of National 

ense: 


shoes too 


ELECTED ON SLOGAN “STAND BY PRESIDENT." z 


On June 13 Mr. MCKELLAR sent to meg ge Baker 26 questions 
about the advisory board of the Council of National Defense. He 
repeated the questions to the various members of the council. Mr. 
Baker acknowledged the receipt of the questions and promised to have 
some of them answered. He described the task of answering them as 
one of great magnitude.” From that time on Mr. MCKELLAR has 
nagged the council. He has hardly let u 

r. McCKELLAR is a newcomer in the 
term beginning March 4, 1917. One of his campaign slogans was 
“Stand by the President.” That appealed to the stalwart Andrew 
Jackson Democracy of Tennessee, an r. McKeL.ar was elected over 
his Republican opponent by about 30,000. How well he has “ stood by 
the President” the record discloses. 

Early in his senatorial career Mr. McKetrar came in contact with 
the National Council of Defense. The Senator asked that some of his 
constituents receive a share of war contracts. Members of the council, 
most of them civilians, captains of industry, unschooled in sentatorial 

tives, insisted on handling these matters on their merits. 

Mr. MCKELLAR became angered on one occasion and wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of War protesting against the failure of the War De- 
partment to select a cantonment site in the swamps of Mississippi 
adjacent to Memphis, which he had arene recommended. 

ter Memphis was selected as the site for an aviation training fleld. 
A Memphis contractor wanted the $1,000,000 job of constructing this 
camp, and when the award went to a St. Louis firm Mr. MCKELLAR 
turned his wrath against the chairman of the emergency construction 
committee of the War Industries Board, which made the award. 

He has become one of the jem edge yee naggers of the administra- 
tion in the Military Affairs Co: ttee, of which he is a member. The 
members of the committee who have attempted to discredit the conduct 
of the war eagerly hailed the Tennessee Senator's grievances. 


WITH CHAMBERLAIN VOTED AGAINST WAR CABINET BILL. 


nate. He was elected for the 


Democrats who voted with him to report it out unfavorably. 
Senator MCKELLAR’S Sopa grievance against the War B 
is the Memphis aviation field contract. The stenographic report of a 
to investigate his charges against Maj. W Starrett and 
LS ara near committee held in the 


tion vmod 
most excellent gentleman and entirely 


mending the St. Louis 
MCcKELLAR. The Tennessee 
the Signal Corps the statement that company receiving the award 
was chosen n his recommendation was a falsehood. 

“It is a subterfuge for the carrying out of their (the emergency con- 
struction committee) nefarious and, as I believe, crooked plans,” wrote 
Mr. MCKELLAR. 

Ile had previously explained that when he wrote his letter he was 
under the impression that the Thomas-Harmon Co. was of Memphis, as 
he located them in that letter. 
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COMMITTEE BXONERATED BY COURT AND BAKER. 

This charge arcused the War Department. Maj. Starrett demanded 
an investigation. The hearing was arranged with the Inspector Gen- 
eral, Judge Advocate of the Army, and the Secretary of War sitting as 
a court. Ali interested parties were notified to appear. Senator Me- 
Kear failed to come to the eerie. and the committee was forced to 
take ex parte testimony. Senator McKe.tar contended that he should 
have a * congression:! investigation.” 

The Senator declined to produce any evidence or enter into y speel- 
fication of his charge of “crooked work.” The charge rested solely 
upon his assertion. 

The ee or > of this court, which were i Sagi 9 by Secretary Baker, 
held “that the charge must fall by the weight of the committee's great 
accomplishments, involving as it Noes the letting of contracts totaling 
about $150,000,000, carried out with unusual competence and without 
the breath of suspician against the motives or the fairness of the experts 
whe constitute the committee.” 

“It ts futile and unfair.” continued the report, * to challenge the 

faith of the work of this committee in this particular transaction. 

ts recommendation, which resulted In the selection of the Thomas- 

Harmon Co., was unimpeachably right and could not bave been disre- 
garded. Such a charge could not be made by.a fair-minded man famillar 
with the committee, its source of information, and its methods. > 

“The emergency committee since May has made systematic inquiries 
through all available sources oi knowledge concerning responsible con- 
tractors e reed of handiing heavy construction under the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the emergency war building work for the Army 
must be done. For this purpose it has drawn on the knowledge of 
leading architects, civil and Government engineers, and members of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers for information which these 
authorities naturally would have. 

»The soundness of the committee’s conclusions In selecting the 
Thomas-Harmon Co. is entirely justified by the materjal in the posses- 
sion of the committee as to the contractors available for the werk.” 

Pending an investigation of the charges made by Senator Me Kran, 
an Independent. contractor was substituted for the Thomas-Harmon Co. 
by the department, 

HOLDS M'KELLAR’S LETTER RECOMMENDED THE FIRM. 


“Tt is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Senator MCKELLAR’S 
attitude was entirely favorable to the Thomas-Harmon Co., and that 
not only was he not averse to the award of the contract to that com- 
pany at the time it was made but that it met with his entire approval,” 
continued the findings. 

“It is significant in this connection that no word of protest was 
heard from the Senator until after August 23, one week after the 
contract had been awarded to the company, when he received from the 
editor of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, & newspaper, a telegram 
advising the Senator as follows: 

„Lok over St. Louis directory and you will find office of the con- 


tracting firm in it. If the Government gives that contract to a St. 
Louls firm there will be trouble. Kick like a steer and we will back 
you up. 


Krit other telegrams of similar import were received by Mr. Me- 
LLAR. 
TRANSPORTATION OF FOODSTUFFS IN THE WEST. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a large number of tele- 
grams here. I am not going to ask to have them inserted in 
the Recorp, but, if the Senate will indulge me for just a mo- 
ment, I will state the contents of them, rather than to burden 
the Record with them. 

The telegrams are addressed to my colleague [Mr. NUGENT] 
and myself; they are in reference to a situation in my State, 
and are in the nature of petitions which are entitled to con- 
sideration at this time. The telegrams relate to the food situ- 
ation and the inability of the people who have a vast amount 
of foodstuffs on hand in my State to get it to market, One 
telegram from Payette, Idaho, states that 500 cars of apples 
in Payette urgently needs getting to market, and then goes on 
further to state that unless they are soon marketed they will be 
lost. : 

Another telegram from another portion of the State says— 

Five hundred carloads of potatoes must be moved within 60 days or 
a total loss will occur. . 

A telegram from Idaho Falls, Idaho, covers the same subject 
matter from another part of the State, stating that— 

Several thousand carloads of potatoes are waiting to be moved, and 
unless moved shortly will be lost. 

Another telegram from Blackfoot, Idaho says 

Five hundred carloads of potatoes are stored at Blackwood and must 
be moved within 60 days. 

This telegram is signed by the Bingham County Council of 
National Defense. 

Mr. President, without putting all of these telegrams into the 
Record, I will say that they come from almost every portion 
of our State; and they disclose the fact that there is a vast 
amount of food supplies which will be lost within a few weeks 
if means of transportation are not had to transport them to 
market. 

I think I ought also to say that we have presented this mat- 
ter to the Food Administrator and to the Railroad Administrator, 
and we have been assured that everything is being done that 
it is possible to do to relieve the situation. With that state- 


ment I am not about to find fault; but. Mr. President, in con- 
sidering this matter, hoth upon the part of the Food Adminis- 
trator and the Railroad Administrator, we ought to take into 
consideration its seriousness from the standpoint not only of 
the immediate loss which is to follow to these people who, at 
great expense, haye produced this food, but of the serious con- 


sequences which will result in the coming year's production. 
The loss immediately to be sustained will be great, but the loss 
from discourugement which must follow will be greater. 

It must follow that if these products can not be cared for, if 
we are not sufliciently organized and systemutized to take care 
of them when they are produced, the production will be re- 
duced accordingly in all parts of the productive field. This 
will not be by reason, Mr. President, of any desire on the part 
of these people who may suffer the loss to revenge themselves 
against the Government, but for the reason that they will sim- 
ply be incapacitated from going forward and producing as they 
had done in previous years. 

I trust, Mr. President, in the midst of the multitude of affairs 
which we have on hand, and not seeking to diminish in any 
respect the other important phases of this war from any stand- 
point, that it will not be overlooked that, unless the productive 
forces of this country are taken care of, it will be little use to 
3 man power across the ocean to undertake to continue 

e war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Idaho takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does thé Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? z 

Mr, BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not the condition which the Senator from 
Iđaho states as existing in Idaho substantially the condition in 
all the other Western States? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is so in Michigan; I know that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. From Minnesota I have received telegrams 
to the effect that hundreds and thousands of carloads of potatoes, 
many of them needed for seed, can not be moved; that the car 
shortage in the last 30 days is the worst that was ever known 
in that State. I am told that that condition exists generally 
throughout the food-producing districts of the West, and I 
should like to know if the Senator from Idaho has any informa- 
tion on that subject? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no doubt, from what I 
have read in the newspapers. and so forth, that that is the gen- 
eral condition; but, of course. I was confining myself to the pres- 
entation, as it were, of these petitions'on the part of these pro- 
ducers, The telegrams I find are sent in the nature of peti- 
tions, and, without incorporating them in the Recorp, I took 
the liberty of epitomizing their contents. I have no doubt that 
the condition which they represent is the one very generally 
prevailing throughout the producing region of the West. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Mr. President, I have in mind one in- 
stance of the kind which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
LocG] speaks, in the State of Washington, particularly in the 
Yakima Valley. An organization of producers there represent 
that they will need a certain number of cars—which they 
specify, some 3,000 cars—within a limited period of time to 
move fruit and the potatoes that are now on hand, and which 
must be moved within a certain time in order to prevent their 
loss, because they are perishable products. They state that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which serves them, has furnished a 
large number of cars, but that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
system, which also serves them, has furnished a very inade- 
quate number of cars, 

I noticed the exchange of communications between Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. McAdoo on the subject of the distribution of food, and 
on account of the importance of this matter and the necessity 
of attending to it immediately, if it is to be attended to at all, 
I furnished Mr. McAdoo on yesterday, by special messenger, a 
statement of these conditions, calling his attention to the state- 
ment which he had made through the press—that if the places 
where supplies of food were stored were called to his attention 
he would guarantee that railroad cars would be furnished to 
move them. I have hope and expectation that Mr. McAdoo, in 
accordance with his public declaration. will see that the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad and the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
their connections which serve this great, productive valley, one 
of the richest and most productive in the world, will have the 
necessary cars to move this great supply of food, 

Tt is not only important as it affects the supply of the people 
of this country and of our allies with necessary and healthful 
food products, but it is important in its bearing upon the pro- 
duction of food for the coming year and upon the fortunes and 
conditions of the people who have raised this food, whose entire 
means are invested in farms and in the business of producing 
food, who will be ruined if they can not market their crops, and 
who, if their crops are lost, will be discouraged from going to 
the labor and incurring the investment which is necessary to 
produce a crop for the coming year. 

I make this public statement in order to emphasize what I 
have called personally to the attention of the officer of the 
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Government who now controls all of these transportation agen- 
cies, and in order to impress upon him and everybody else who 
has responsibility in these matters the importance of giving to 
them immediate and efficient attention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I simply wish to 
emphasize what my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] have said. Some days ago I received 
several telegrams with reference to this very matter from the 
Yakima Valley, setting out the conditions there with reference 
to fruit, and potatoes especially. I took the matter up with 
the Director General of Railroads and with the Food Adminis- 
trator, and they both assured me that they would and have 
given special attention to this situation, and that they have 
directed the railroads to furnish cars in order to move these 
products. 

The situation can not be emphasized too strongly. The sug- 
gestion that my colleague has made is a very valuable one. It 
is not alone the value of the crops that are already produced, 
but it is the influence upon future production that taking care 
of the present situation will have. If the fruit and the pota- 
toes that are now in the pits and in the warehouses are not 
gotten to market, it will greatly discourage the production of 
these products for the coming year. 

Last year there were special appeals made out in my section 
of the country, at any rate, and especially in the Yakima Valley, 
for the production of potatoes, and under the impulse of these 
appeals many thousands of acres were put into potatoes. Now 
the producers are threatened with the loss of thousands of tons 
of these potatoes because of their inability to get them to mar- 
ket. There is a pretty fair market for them; but the cars can 
not be obtained to transport them. A special effort ought to 
be made to meet the situation; and, as I have said, I have the 
assurance of the Railroad Administrator and the Food Adminis- 
trator that special efforts are being taken to meet that situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think we are all impressed with 
the importance of securing transportation facilities to move 
these crops; but when the Food Administration arbitrarily 
classifies farm products and grades this tremendous potato 
crop and, disregarding a very large percentage of the crop be- 
cause, forsooth, they have not all grown to just that circum- 
ference which, in the judgment of the Food Administration, 
they should have attained, we are met with a situation that is 
most perplexing and most discouraging. I know that is the 
case in my State, where a very large part of last year’s potato 
crop has been utterly disregarded and discriminated against 
by the Food Administration officials, and our protests are in 
vain; they disregard common sense and resort to the scientific 
aspect of potato growing as a justification, and we seem to get 
no further. ` 

I believe the Senator from Washington is a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I am not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I am sorry; I wish he were, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are good members on that 
committee. z 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; that is a good committee; 
and when that committee appears with the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill and brings in its report, the Senate ought to assert 
with vigor the rights of its constituency to be heard and not leave 
this whole question of regulation to the ipse dixit of a few men 
who have no direct responsibility to the people of the country. 

I am thoroughly aroused by the lack of interest shown by the 
food officials to the pleas of the farmers of the country; and at 
the first opportunity in this Chamber we are going to have 
tested the question whether by reguiation or by law the rights 
of these people should be maintained and respected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, with reference to 


that, I desire to say that while it has not been especially called. 


to my attention by residents of the State of Washington, I have 
heard something about it. In my judgment, it is extremely 
unwise to try to impose new regulations and new methods of 
marketing food -products in time of war, when the necessity 
for getting them to the consumers is so great. It may be 
important to haye potatoes standardized, graded, and so on, 
but Congress has not yet acted upon that matter; we have not 
taken steps for the grading of potatoes; and this is not the time 
to inaugurate a system of that sort, that can only result in 
delay in getting potatoes to the consumers and also cause irri- 
tation upon the part of the producers. If there is any time 
when potatoes should be marketed as they have been marketed 
heretofore this is the time. I will not use harsh terms, but it 
seems to me it is extremely unwise for the Food Administration 


or any other branch of the Government to try to impose new 
regulations, and all that sort of thing, that we did not think 
about imposing in time of peace. It is all right to take them 
up and consider them in normal times. Apples, for instance, 
we have graded; and they can be graded without very much 
trouble; but as to potatoes, it is a very different proposition. 
I heard some one talking yesterday about potatoes and refer- 
ring to some nice-appearing large potatoes he was using which, 
when opened up, were found to have hollows in them. We 
ge that is, and no system of grading can avoid anything 

e that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The grading system is unfair to 
the farmers of Michigan znd other sections of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
Senators must address the Chair. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No administrative department 
of the Government cught to try to impose such regulations as 
this in time of war, when the important thing is to get the prod- 
ucts to the consumer. Do not harass the producers- now when 
consumers are longing for products, large or small. Do not try 
to inaugurate a system of grading potatoes when the people 
are ready and glad to take them large or small. Furnish cars, 
let them be gotten to the consumers, and they will take care of 
the situation so far as grading is concerned. The man who 
takes advantage of the situation to enforce his ideas of grading 
food products is aiding our enemy most effectively. 


BELIEF FOR CALIFORNIA OIL PRODUCERS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp for the information of Congress, 
which is now considering a relief measure for the oil producers 
of California, a letter in the form of a petition from the Boston- 
Pacifie Oil Co. The statement is so concise and it puts the ques- 
tion so clearly that I trust it may be read by all Members of this 
body who desire enlightenment on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is’ so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Sax Francisco, February 13, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR PHELAN: Having before me a copy of a proposed 
bill, designated S. 2812, and believing that you should at this time be 
accorded all the information and enlightenment possible relative to the 
facts upon which a majority of the oil operators in California base; 
their respective claims against the. Government, in order that you may 
be enabled to measure the justice of their said claims, I herewith beg to 
submit for your consideration a short history of our company’s opera- 
tions and a statement of the facts upon which we base its right to the 
oil land which is the subject matter of the litigation now pending be- 
tween the Boston-Pacifie Oil Co. and the Government. 

During the month of February, 1910, I made an examination of the 
land, title to which is now in dispute, viz: Two certain 80-acre tracts 
Jocated in Kern County, Cal., and designated as the south half of the 
southwest quarter, and the south half of the southeast quarter, of sec- 
tion 32, township 31 south, range 24 east, M. D. B. & M., which land 
was then considered wildcat territory. Thereafter, and on the 15th 
day of March, 1910, I secured from our predecessors in interest cer- 
tain leases, with options to purchase said tracts of land, and there- 
the Boston-Pacific Oll Co., a corporation cre- 
ated for the purpose of financing and developing the same; and said 
corporation thereupon commenced and prepared said tracts for drilling, 
and began actual drilling upon one of said 80-acre tracts as soon there- 
etter ae MAHT was available therefor, to wit, about the 15th day of 

ax. a 

This first effort in anning, which was made on the south half of 
the southwest quarter of said section, resulted in an unavoidable ac- 
cident, whereby we lost the hole at a depth of about 800 feet, and 
which accident cost the corporation approximately $50,000; and when 
it became apparent that we could not recover from said hole the broken 
tools, etc., which had caused the disaster, we started a new hole or well 
on the same tract, and within 50 feet of said first attempt, finishing the 
same on the 25th day of April, 1914, at a cost of approximately $95,000. 

During the month of June, 1910, the corporation purchased other and 
additional material for the rig, then upon the second 80-acre tract, viz 
south half of the southeast quarter of said section, hauled additional 
material for derricks thereon, and commenced assembling; and there- 
after the work of drilling a well thereon was commenced, and thereafter 
projected continuously, in good faith, and as expeditiously as possible 
under the adverse conditions then prevailing in the field until the dis- 
covery of oll thereon in paying quantities, on the 8th day of June, 1912, 
at a cost of approximately $104,000. 

Our said predecessors in interest had, prior to the date of the “ Taft 
withdrawal order” of September 27, 1 „ performed the necessary 
assessment work on sald land, under the “ placer mining laws.“ and in 
addition thereto had ded said tracts for derricks and building sites, 
purchased and hauled upon said land material for bunk houses, der- 
ricks, and other — ete., repare tory to drilling when the 
necessary water could be made available, pursuant to plans then initi- 
ated an ut into effect by them for bringing it in from a distance of 
12 miles (the completion of which work of bringing in said water in 
the month of April, 1910, alone cost them approximately forty-twy 
thousand ($42,000) dollars). And said predecessors in interest based 
theiz claims to said land, upon said work so performed in good faith, 
and upon the validity of their lecations, which clements are not put in 
issue By the Department of Justice, in said suits in equity heretofore 
instituted by the Government as aforesaid. Therefore the directors of 
the company, being advised by able and reputable attorneys, that, b 
reason of said valid locations and said work done in pursuance thereof, 
said predecessors in interest had thus acquired a valid, vested right, 
as against the Government, in said lands, which vested right was alien- 


upon assigned the same to 
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able ; purchased the S. 3 of the SE. 1 of said section, paying therefor the 
sum of $124,000, taking a grant, bargain, and sale deed to the same. 
Subsequently the corporation entered into an agreement to purchase 
ining 80-acre tract (S. z of the SW. 3 of said section) for the sum 
of 880.000 : and the decd to said tract, duly signed and acknowledged 
by the grantors thereof, ts now in escrow, to be delivered to the cor- 
poration upon the payment by it of the balance of said purchase price, 
This land was. prior to September 27, 1909, Government land. open 
to entry, and the United States Government tacitly invited and en- 
couraged its citizens to locate upon and develop the same under the 
laws then in force governing same, The persons through whom the 
Roston-Pacific O11 Co. claims title to said oil lands located the same 
in faith, and prior to said “withdrawal order“ there had been 
performed thereon all necessary assessment work under and in pur- 
suance of said “placer mining laws.“ ‘Thereafter the corporazio 
acting in good faith, purchased all rights theretofore acquired by sai 
predecessors in interest and commented and diligently continued the 
development of both of said tracts until its efforts were rewarded by 
the discovery of oll in paying quantities on both of said: tracts. at a 
total cost of a sum in excess of three hundred thousand ($300,0004 
dollars, exclusive of the money paid to said predecessors in interest for 
sald lands And E re-pecttully submit that—having confidence in my 
judgment and convictions respecting the potential value of said lands 
and relying upon the advice given by reputable attorneys relative to 
the legal status thereof—we were warranted in organizipg said cor- 
poration, purchasing said oil lands, and selling the shares of stock of 
said corporation to the public In order to se money wherewith to 
develop said land. 
Mr. Taft, an admittedly able jurist, at the time of his “withdrawal 
roclamation"" stated that he seriously doubted the validity thereot. 
ederal Judges Dooling and Reiner, men of great legal learn and 
experience. decided in cases where they had the Issues fairly fore 
them against the validity of eaid order“; and learned counsel of the 
West generally advised their glients that said’ withdrawal order" 
was, and would be hell, invalid. 


e Me the legal axiom: “ Ignorantia 
during all the time 
tracts. the 


Innds, or to dispute cur title thereto, until we had suc 
ag in a commercial oil well on each of said tracts of land. 


Kern — Cal.. within “naval reserve 

e contention that by virtue of 

said “ prorlamation™ the claims of the Government in and to said 

rese lands are more strongiy fortified, and the ts and interests 

of the ofl operators to said lands are 3 weakened, and 

by reasen thereof the claimants of land in said “ naval reserve ™ 

are not entitled to the same or equal relief that should be aceorded to 

those holding lands outside of raid “ naval reserve,” which contention, 
I submit, is not only untenable but unjust. 

And now, after having given tically eight vears of my time and 
effort to this enterprise, all the property of the Boston-Pacifie Oil 
Co. is to-day in the custody and under the control of a Federal re- 
ceiver, to wit; 16% acres of land and id pennant seven hundred 
thousand (8700 0 dollars of impounded money: and the small 
stockholders of this company who can ill afford to lose their respective 
e e are anxiously iooking to me as president of the company to 
help. them. You can thereiore, readily eee the reasons for my 
anxiety that some fair and just remedial legislation be immediately 
enacted in order that the corporation may at least be saved from 
threatened 8 

What I have herein written respecting the justice of the claims 
made by, and the status of, our corporation may be 7 pupae with equat 
force to many other oil operators in the Midway fleld, whose asserted 
rights are in many Instances based upon a state of facts which merit 
and demand immediate relief from the Government. 

Now, my dear Senator. as I have hereinbefore stated my reasons 
for addressing you on this subject 1 feel that you will understand 
without further comment; and thanking you for your defense of the 
rights of the legitimate oilland claimants of California, I beg to 
remain. 

Yours, respectfully, FRED G. Kixe 
President Boston-Pacific Oit Co. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS (8. DOC. No. 190). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Seeretary of War submitting urgent estimates 
of deficiencies in appropriations in the sum of $30,155,000 re- 
quired by the War Department, Quartermaster Corps, to com- 
plete the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Apprepriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 


its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 


(H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of certain aliens, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
ef the Senate. 


ENROLLED ILL SIGNED, 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
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or otherwise dispose of improved or unimproved land, houses, 
buildings, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Silver City Branch, No. 
227, National Association of Letter Carriers, of Meriden, Conn., 
and a petition of Local Branch No. 746, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, of Naugatuck, Conn., praying for an increase 
in the salaries of postal employecs, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. š 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
New London, Conn., and a memorfal of the Trades Council of 
New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of the so- 
called Borland minimum eight-hour provision, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Equal Franchise Club of 
Guilford, Conn., and a petition of the Political Equality Club ef 
Meriden, Conn., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage - 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Wyandotte County 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, of Muncie, Kans., praying for 
an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


MESSENGER FOR THE MINORITY. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
S. Res. 204, submitted by Mr. Nexson on the 11th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Ser; t at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed, on and after the 4th day of March. 1918, to 

lace on the Senate rolls a messenger for at the rate of 

1,200. per annum, to be paid from the miscellaneous items ef the con- 
tingent funds of the Senate unti: the Ist day of July, 1918. 


BILLS. INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Mr. McNARY. For my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN], who is confined in the hospital by 
illness, I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims, f: , 

A bill (S. 3977) for the relief of Clarence Chambers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3978) to authorize the purchase of a tract of land 
in the District of Columbia for the purpose ef building houses 
thereon for employees of the United States; te the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ROBINSON: ; 

A bill (S. 3979) to amend an act entitled “An act to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by com- 
peling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce te 
equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and ap- 
purtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911; to the Com- 
inittee on. Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3980) to prevent interference with the use of hom- 
ing pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such 
interference, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3981) to establish an Army mine-planter service, 


and for other purposes; and E 


A biH (S. 3982) to suspend certain restrictions on the pur- 


chase and distribution of military stores and supplies, and tor 


other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3983) to protect Government documents by copy- 
right; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 3984) to correct the military record of Samuel C. 
Rowe (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3985) for the relief of John Chick; to the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 3986) to acquire the manuscript of Charles Chaillé- 
Long, containing an account of the unveiling of the McClellan 
statue; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 3987) for the relief of George E. Megee; to the 
Committee: on Claims. i 

A bill (S. 3988) granting an increase of pension to Caleb S. 


Woodrow; 


A bill (S. 3989) granting a pension to Ada Johnston Cowles; 


and 

| A bill (S. 3990) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
|Megee (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
‘sions, ’ 


had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower 
the United States Shipping. Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire, and to sell 
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By Mr, STONE: 

A bill (S. 3991) granting n pension to Adolphus Lesperance ; 
to ihe Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3992) to investigate the claims of and to enroll 
certain persons, if entitled, with the Omaha Tribe of Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 8998) to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and to 
establish a minimum wage board and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and to provide penalties for violation of this act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 5667. An act to provide for the deportation of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 8714, known as the 
war finance corporation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits 
for industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HOLLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a very important 
bill, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLIS. So far as I am concerned, I should rather the 
Senator would not do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I have done so; that is the tronble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger McCumber Sheppard 
Bankhead Gerry McLean Simmons 
Beckham Gronna McNary Smith, Ga 
Borah ale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick Norris Smith, Mich, 
Calder Henderson Nugent Sutherland 
Colt Hollis Page Swanson 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Thompson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Tillman 
Dillingham Kendrick Poindexter Townsend 
Fernald Kin Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Kirby Reed Vardaman 
France Knox Robinson Wolcott 

~ Frelinghuysen Lodge Saulsbury 


Mr. McNARY (when Mr. CHAMnRTLAINx's name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr, Cusmmis’s name was called). I am 
requested to announce that both the Senators from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins and Mr. Kenyon] are absent from the Chamber and 
from the city, in Iowa, in attendance upon the funeral of the 
wife of the senior Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Forterre’s name was called). 
I announce the absence of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] because of illness in his family. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. - 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Sara of Arizona was 
called): My colleague, the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Sarr], is detained from the Senate by reason of illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIAuS]J. He 
has a general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. PENROSEI. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. 
league [Mr. James] on account of illness. 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] was recognized. Does he yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 


I wish, to announce the absence of my col- 
I will let this an- 


Mr, HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am very anxious to give the 
Senator from North Carolina an opportunity to finish his speech, 
but my colleague had asked me if I would not yield to him for 
a few moments, and if the Senator from North Carolina will 
consent to that, I will then yield to him e that he may finish 
his remarks, 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I asked my colleague to 
do me the courtesy of giving me about 10 minutes this morning 
to present a matter not connected with the bill under considera- 
tion, I having waited patiently three days for an opportunity 
to present it. I could have presented it in the morning hour 
quite as properly as many other things have been presented, 
but I thought it was better not to interrupt the morning busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter from a gentleman 
well known to many members of this body, who calls attention 
to a matter that will soon come before the Senate for action. 
I will take the liberty of reading the letter and follow it with 
some brief comments on the important subject which my corre- 
spondent discusses. The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1918. 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLI Nenn, t 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran SENATOR GALLINGER: No argument is needed to convince 
even the most conservative of men of the inherent justice of the cause 
of woman suffrage. Some, however, have questioned its expediency, 
but the logic of events during the past few years must compel a change 
of heart and mind in even these“ Doubting Thomases.” 

England, ever slow to make radical changes in political thought, has 
Suay recognized both the justice of the cause and the advantage to 
the Nation in granting woman the vote. i 

No wise statesman can doubt the ultimate triumph of the cause in 
this country. Why, then, not concede now what we shall otherwise 
Inevitably be for: to grant after a prolonged and unprofitable contest? 

It would be a great misfortune to have this issue injected into our 
next political campaign, as would be the result of the defeat of the 
Federal suffrage amendment in this Congress. Winning the war is now 
the supreme duty of Americans, and the 3 cooperation of our 
eager and patriotice women would be of incalculable service in promot- 
. legislation by their influence at the polls. 

he question is above State, above party; it is national. 
JOHN Hays HAMMOND. 

Mr. President, the letter I have read is from. the pen of a 
man of large affairs and broad vision, a man who has doubtless 
given the matter the most careful and conscientious considera- 
tion. When men such as John Hays Hammond reach the con- 
clusion that women have a right to equal participation with men 
in governmental affairs it is indicative of a growing sentiment 
on the part of many who have heretofore been indifferent if not 
hostile to the equal-suffrage movement. When one. stops to 
reflect upon the part that woman is playing in matters con- 
nected with the war in which we are engaged it forces one to 
the conclusion that woman has won for herself the fullest possi- 
ble recognition in everything that tends to the best interests 
alike of the home and the State. In all the history of the world 
there has been no such exhibition of loyal devotion to the cause 
of liberty and justice as the women have manifested throughout 
our entire land, a devotion certainly as great as that which our 
soldiers are showing in the camps and on the battle fields. No 
sacrifice has been too great, no labor too severe or exhausting, 
that the women of the country have not accepted cheerfully and 
performed in a way that can not fail to excite the admiration 
and gratitude of all lovers of our institutions. 

They ask now for full recognition of their political rights. 
Their request is reasonable and just and should be granted un- 
grudgingly and without hesitation. Already the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by more than a two-thirds vote, has passed the 
constitutional amendment submitting to the several States the 
question of conferring upon them the privilege of full citizen- 
ship, so far as suffrage is concerned. It remains for the Senate 
to take action on the subject, and I venture to express the hope 
that the requisite number of votes in this body will be secured 
when the matter shall be submitted for our consideration and 
action. 

For more than 30 years I have been a believer in the riglit of 
women to vote, and I have never wavered in my conviction as 
to the justice of the cause. That right has been denied to 
women simply because men have had the power to deny it. It 
has been an illustration of the false doctrine that might makes 
right, because the principles of justice are not founded on either 
force or governmental decrees. I have never been able to un- 
derstand why women who possess every other qualification for 
suffrage but that of sex should be denied participation in the 
affairs of the State, and I look forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tion to the time when the mothers, the wives, and the sisters of 
men will be given the same rights, so far as the ballot is con- 
cerned, that the fathers, the husbands, and the brothers enjoy. 
A great opportunity is presented to the Senate to wipe out the 
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inequality that now exists and to submit to the several States 
an opportunity to make our country a land of absolute equality, 
basel upon the fundamental principles of right, justice, and 
“humanity. 

I ask that the letter of Mr. Hammond shall lie on the table, 
as the constitutional amendment is now on the calendar, from 
which I trust it will soon be taken and agreed to by the Senate. 

While our boys are fighting for democracy abroad let us 
do our part toward establishing a real, true, genuine democracy 
at home. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hortts] obtained the floor and yielded to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Giving notice that after the Senator from 
North Carolina finishes his remarks I hope I may obtain the 
floor, T will yield the floor to the Senator from North Carolina, 
and he may yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say merely a few words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am glad to see that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is taking a 
deep interest in the question of equal suffrage. It has been a 
question in which our people of Colorado have been very much 
interested for many years. A letter such as has been written 
by Mr. John Hays Hammond can not help but produce good 
in making people anxious to establish rights which they recog- 
nize in themselves and which belong to all humanity. 

So clearly just and equitable is this right that it seems to 
me only one thing should be necessary to make the action of 
the Senate unanimous. That is simply to discuss the question. 
We have recognized and do recognize certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of government relative to the rights of human beings. 
To say that those fundamental principles are to apply to men 
but not to women is to deny the very principles themselves. We 
all recognize and have eyer recognized that the just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed. It 
is for the establishment of that principle we are fighting in this 
great war, to make the world safe for democracy. How we 
can fairly eliminate women—our mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters—from the application of that truth I can not conceive. 
If we do, it seems to me we repudiate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the creation of our own political being. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator recognizes, does he not, that we have 
a dual form of government, and that if suffrage is so desirable, 
as I concede it is, each State has the right to give the suffrage 
to women as well as to men? Does not the Senator know that 
when this Government was formed the 13 sovereign States 
delegated certain powers to the Federal Government and cer- 
tain other powers they reserved to themselves and to the peo- 
ple, respectively? I think the indictment of the Senator ought 
to be of the sovereign States rather than an indictment of the 
Federal Government. If suffrage is so desirable, as I said a 
moment ago it is, the women of the States could get suffrage 
through the instrumentality of the States as soon as the States 
themselves desire it, and I have no doubt that in nearly every 
State in the Union the women could get suffrage if they would 
address themselves to the electorate of the States in which they 
reside. j 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, I 
believe firmly that if the procedure were to get equal suffrage 
by States one at a time, it would come; but I look upon the 
question of woman suffrage as something more than a privilege. 
It is true the Stipreme Court has decided that the right of a 
person to vote is a privilege, but it is a privilege that exists 
after man has assumed all the powers of government and has 
said: “This right shall not be extended except with my con- 
sent.” That is not fair; it is simply an assumption, a usurpa- 
tion of power. 

Mr. President, it is true that equal suffrage would come, even 
by State action alone in each instance; but the Senator from 
Utah must remember that we have a Federal Constitution 
which proyides the manner in which that Constitution can be 
amended. It can be amended in any particular when three- 


fourths of the States agree to it. That is the right of the States, 
and consequently the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
can not be an invasion of a State’s right. When three-fourths 
of the States want the Constitution to contain any clause, they 
have a right to have it, and to deny the right would be an in- 
vasion of the rights of three-fourths of the States, and hence 


of each of the same, It is a question as to whether three-fourths 
of the States—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In just a moment. It is a question whether 
three-fourths of the States will desire a matter of that kind to 
be in the Constitution of the United States. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that there is a proposed amend- 
ment to the National Constitution extending woman suffrage now 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. So I understand. 

Mr, BORAH. Why do we not have a vote on it and dispose 
of it? a 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have not any doubt that a vote will be 
taken in time. I am not the chairman of the committee. I 
have always believed that it should be brought to a vote when- 
ever those in charge of the measure feel that it is the proper 
time to bring it up. 

Mr. BORAH. I state that for the reason that I do not under- 
stand why, if the proposed amendment is here for consideration, 
it should not be considered and disposed of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are a good many bills that are here 
pending that are not disposed of. I have three or four myself 
which I have not been able to get up. I think that there will be 
a vote. I think there ought to be a vote, and that it ought to be 
taken reasonably soon upon this matter. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator that he inform the 
Senate what States, by reason of their rigid constitutions, 
are not in a position by a majority yote to confer suffrage upon 
women? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are a number of States that can 
not submit the question except under most difficult conditions. 
One of the States I understand provides that a constitutional 
amendment can only be submitted once in 10 years. Others re- 
quire the joint resolution must be passed by two successive 
legislatures before the question can be submitted to the people. 
There are any number of other obstructions contained in State 
constitutions. But there is one consideration it does seem to 
me that ought to satisfy every one. It is a matter of right. 
It may technically be called a privilege, but morally it is an 
inherent right, and if the men were deprived of their votes 
they would insist upon it as being an inalienable right. Man 
would never be satisfied with a denial of the right of suffrage, 
except with his own consent. 

Mr. President, I hope we will get the amendment soon voted 
upon, and I hope we shall have a fair discussion of it for a 
few days preceding the taking of the vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that I do 
not desire to hurry this amendment in case those who are 
advocating it have not sufficient votes yet to put it through, but 
I hope sincerely that it will not be unnecessarily delayed and 
that we shall have a vote upon the amendmént just as soon as 
those who are favorable to it feel safe to have a vote taken 
upon it. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and 
enterprises in the United States necessary or contributary to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 


Tuesday, February 26, 1918. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this bill is an administration 
measure. It was worked out very carefully in the Treasury De- 
partment with a view to meeting a recognized condition with 
reference to the financial situation. It was introduced con- 
temporaneously in the House by Mr. Kircrtn, and in the Senate 
by myself, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Because of the importance of the measure the Finance Com- 
mittee, to which it was referred, has given very careful con- 
sideration and investigation to it. That committee devoted some- 
thing near two weeks to hearings and to consideration, and I 
am very glad to be able to say to the Senate that as the result 
of that investigation and consideration all differences of opin- 
ion in the committee with reference to the measure were com- 
promised and reconciled, and the measure comes to the Senate 
with the unanimous sanction and approval of the committee. 

The Secretary of the Treasury himself appeared before 
the committee. His testimony is a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the financial situation and the reasons for and the 
necessity of the proposed legislation as a means of supplying 
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the financial requirements of certain great industrial institu- 
tions and of publie service corporations whose operations are 
necessary to the war preparations of the Government, and who 
ean not in the present condition of the securities market other- 
wise secure necessary capital to meet their obligations. 

There also appeared before the committee two members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Harding, the governor, and 
Mr. Warburg. a prominent member of that board, both recognized 
authorities upon financial questions. Governor Harding told 
the committee that while the board had. not taken official 
action with respect to the bill, it had approved the general 
principles involved as appropriate and expedient in the present 
situation, and he gave personal indorsement to the measure. 
His testimony is an exceptionally clear and forceful statement 
of the situation and the necessity of the legislation. 

Mr. Warburg, a man of broad grasp as well as a recognized 
financial expert, also. gave his approval to the measure. His 
discussion of the questions of curtailing unnecessary capital ex- 
penditures and of expansion ef credit and inflation of the cur- 
rency is both interesting and illuminating. : - 

Mr. Strong. the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and Mr. Bertron, a banker engaged in the business 
both in the city of New York and of Philadelphia. both welt 
known and eminent in banking and business circles, also ap- 
peared! before the committee. 

These hankers, representing these great financinl centers 
and speaking from their experience and familiarity with the 
financial situation of the country, expressed the opinion that 
legislation along the lines of this measure was necessary, and. 
that the best financial thought of the country approved the bill 
as an appropriate remedy for the disturbing and threatening 
situation they pointed out. 

There also appeared representatives of the great public- 
service corporations of the country. One of these gentlemen. 
Mr. Gadsden, appeared as the chairman of a committee repre- 
senting the four great associations into which these service 
corporations are divided. His testimony is a frank and intel- 
ligent presentation of the difficulties which confront these cor- 
porations and the perplexing handicaps under which they labor. 

Mr. Gadsden and his associates, who appeared in behalf of 
these corporations, strongly represented to the committee the 
difficulties under which these institutions are now laboring. 
Undoubtedly a great majority of these corporations are today 
performing indispensable services to the Government in connec- 
tion with its preparation for war. This service is of vari- 
ous kinds. It relates, however, generally to light, trans- 
portation, and power. The tremendous operations of the Govern- 
ment have made necessary large expenditures on the part of 
these corporations to meet the incidental demands upon them 
for the extension of their facilities and operations. 

In addition to the capital demands for these purposes, many 
of these institutions, in fact most of them, have large maturing 
obligations which must be met and liquidated. What is true of 
the service corporations is equally true of many of the railroad 
corporations, in fact nearly all of them. On account of the 
present financial situation growing out of the large operations of 
the Government and the well-known depression in the securities 
of these corporations, they find it practically impossible to secure 
capital for these purposes through the ordinary channels, and 
where it can be secured the rate of interest is excessive. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetnag in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. T yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have read the testimony before the com- 
mittee and while I may be mistaken I think I am net. It does 
not appeur that any one appenred before the committee repre- 
senting any industry in this country except public service cor- 
porations and asked for any relief. None of the great manufac- 
turing concerns, nove of the concerns manufacturing for the 
Government, as near as I can find out not one single industry 
except the publie service corporations asked for relief, and I 
judge nobody but officials of the Government and Federal 
reserve banks, There may have been one bank in New Hamp- 
shire—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator ft is true that no 
one appeared before the committee except the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the two Federal reserve bank officials, the two 
New York and Philadelphia bankers to whom I have referred, 
n number of gentlemen representing public utility corpora- 
tions and savings banks. 

I wish to say to the Senator that the hearings were open to 
anyone who might desire to come. Wide publicity was given to 
these hearings by the press. Not only the representatives of 


the publie-utility corporations but the industries of the country 
must have had knowledge of these hearings. The public-utility 
companies enme before the committee because, I assume, they 
felt the bill as originally framed would not accord them the re- 
lief which they thought necessary. Tho other industries which 
will obviously be benefited by the enactment of this bill did not 
appear before the committee, I assume, because the bill was 
satisfactory to them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. The savings banks came for the same reason 
that the public utilities companies came. They came because 
they desired that the provisions of the bill as drawn with re- 
spect to them shoul? be amended that they might more fully 
participate in its benefits. The contention of the representa- 
tives of the public-utility corporations and the savings banks 
was that while the bill took care of the industrial corporations 
it did not adequately take care of them: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from. North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
knowledge of any request from any business institutions of the 
country other than public-service corporations for any assist- 
ance, for I believe it to be a notorious fact that the public- 
service corporations, many of them broken-down concerns, have 
3 around this city for weeks in the hope of getting 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I have ample reasons for believing that 


the business interests of the country heartily approve the bill. 


I want to say to the Senator, if the statements made to the 
committee as to the plight of the utility corporations, nat only 
by their representatives, but by others are true, and I believe 
they are true, they had a right to not only hang around here 
but to make their situation known to Congress, and ft was our 
duty to hear them, and in the interest of the public protect 
them and the publie as far as possible against the disaster 
which appears to threaten them. If the situation which con- 
fronts-them is what T believe it to be and what that evidence 
showed it to be, it is not a matter of conjecture or speculation, 
but it is a matter of absolute certainty that without Govern- 
ment assistance these concerns face inevitable bankruptcy, 
followed by disastrous consequences to every Industry de- 
pendent upon the service they render, and this includes nearly 
all the so-called war industries. 

Mr. K NON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator; 

Mr. KNOX. May I not inquire if the purpose of this corpo- 
ration is not primarily to allow the industries of the country 
to conduct themselves through their banks by establishing the 
corporation, and it is only in exceptional cases that the cor- 
poration. will deal with a public industry or enterprise directly? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly; that is the very point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The publie utilities corporations said that they would not 
be adequately protected under the general provisions of the 
bill, which required that these loans should be primarily se- 
cured through the banks, and they came to the committee ask- 
ing that they be put into a class by themselves and permitted 
to. make direct application to the board for relief instead of 
being required, as the Industries of the country are required 
under its provisions, to make their application first to the bank. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from lissouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that public utility companies 
appenred before the committee. How many public service com- 
panies appeared before the committee. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I could not tell how many were repre- 
sented. 

Mr. REED. Was there one out of a thousand? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Oh, the committee hende] by Mr. Gadsden, 
who appeared before the Tinance Committee, represented prac- 
tically nll the larger corporations of that kind in the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. If the Senator will permit me, ts 
it not a fact that delegates purporting to represen’ a very large 
number, if not a great proportion, of the public utilities of tha 
country came before the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There were several gentlemen, I do not 
know how many. Mr. Gadsden and Mr. Crowell were the spokes- 
men befor the committ-e. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
officially there? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; they both said they came officially. 


Did not Mr. Crowell say he came 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And spoke for the entire body of 
public utilities companie=? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Is there any organization the membership of 
which is made up of public utilities of the country which em- 
braces all public utilities? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will read to the Senator what Mr. Gadsden 
said in reference to his connection with the public utilities cor- 
porations of the country. He said: 

I am chairman of a committee representing the four national public 
utility associations—the American Electric Railway Association, the 
National Electric Light Association, the American Institute, and 
the National Commercial Gas Institute. 

Mr. REED. The Senator knows as well as I do and as well 
as everybody else does that those associations are of that loose 
class that it is hard to tell whether they are social or financial or 
just what they are, They generally have a meeting about once 
a year at which a few gentlemen, for the most part some clerk 
in the office who can be spared, attend. They haye some speeches 
and they go to a theater and are entertained and they go home. 
I undertake to say that not one of them is organized for the pur- 
pose of looking after legislation; that not one of them has any 
more authority to speak for their constituent members than I 
have to speak for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. REED. I am not mistaken. I know about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator makes a very broad statement. 
I do not desire to enter into any controversy with him about it. 
All I know is that these gentlemen came before the Finance Com- 
mittee, as a committee, Mr. Gadsden being the chairman, ap- 
pointed to represent these four different associations which com- 
prise in the main the public utilities corporations of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr, SMITH of Michigan addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield, and if so, to whom? = 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. For the information of the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Reep) I avish to call attention to what Mr. Gadsden 
said in relation to this special committee. He states: 

This committee has grown out of the critical situation which faces 
the public utilities of this country. It has been officially organized by 
the appointment from each association of representatives, so that we 
sre ollicially representing, as far as it is possible for an industry to 
be represented, all of the electric railway, gas, and electric interests of 
the country. We have had a number of conferences before coming to 
Washington, extending over the last 60 days, in which conferences the 
leading men of the industry from all over the United States have taken 
part, in order to work out a common line of action and policy, This 
special committee of which I speak is composed of myself as chairman, 


and E. K. Hall, of the Electric Bond and Share Co., of New York, 
and Mr. II. H. Crowell, of the Commonwealth Co., of Grand Rapids, 


Mr. REED. That sounds well, but it gets nowhere. I have 
attended meetings of the street railway associations, for in- 
stance. I know what they are. It is just the kind of organi- 
zation I spoke of. They are a sort of social affair. They come 
together and they discuss the latest kind of a car. Somebody 
tells them of a new device to get an additional nickel, and 
somebody tells them of a new device for life-saving, and in 
that respect they are a very laudable concern. That is the 
general character of these organizations, Organizations put 
up in that way and for that purpose, of course, elect officers, 
and when those officers get together and conclude they want to 
have some legislation passed, they declare that they come down 
here officially, but they do not represent a body that is organ- 
ized for the purpose of looking after legislation of this kind or 
advising Congress as to what is wanted by the constituent 
members. 

I am speaking of this not because I want to indicate an oppo- 
sition to the bill, but I have witnessed, at this session of Con- 
gress especially, time and again, that men appear here and tell 
us that they represent somebody, when as a matter of fact they 
represent only themselves. There are a good many thousand 
public utilities in the United States, and I say again that I 
question whether there has ever been a board of directors of 
a single public utilities in the United States which has passed 
on this legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I suggest that this does not affect public 
utilities in the slightest way, except as they want to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the bill? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all. 

Mr. KNOX. It is immaterial, it seems to me, whether or 
not these men represented the public utilities, if, in the wisdom 


of Congress, it is wise to leave the door open so that they may 
avail themselyes of this legislation if the necessity arises. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Ido not think there can be any question in 
the mind of anybody who has given any study and investigation 
to this question, that the public utilities are deeply, I may say 
profoundly, interested in this legislation; that they look upon 
this legislation as essential to them and that without some such 
assistance by the Government they are riding for a fall and 
the time of that fall is not far distant. 

I have no doubt, on the other hand, that the men who 
appeared before us were thoroughly accredited by the interests 
which they purported to represent, and that they spoke the 
sentiments and wishes of the associations they were delegated 
to represent- 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from North Carolina whether the committee 
have any data going to show the extent to which these power 
plants are devoting their energies to the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the power plants themselves, 
as a general rule, are manufacturing munitions of war. They 
are furnishing the power with which others manufacture such 
munitions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are furnishing the power to 
certain of the munition industries, are they not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The majority of industrial plants, I 
will say, who are to-day manufacturing the supplies which the 
Government requires, get their power from these plants. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. On the other hand, these power 
plants are unable to obtain any financial relief through the 
ordinary channels of commerce? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They are unable to obtain new credits either 
from the banks or the general public. First. Because the Gov- 
ernment's borrowings have largely preempted the investment 
money of the country. Second. Because the securities they can 
offer are ineligible for discount in the reserve banks, and because 
for reasons I will later discuss, their securities have suffered ex- 
ceptional depreciation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I rise to make this one point, if 
the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. ve 

Mr. SMITH o7 Michigan. As a consequence of the conditions 
which the Senator from North Carolina has just described, it 
has become necessary for the Government to advance large sums 
of money to the industrial corporations which are engaged in 
the making of munitions and supplies in one form and another, 
is it not? - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, And it is to avoid that situation 
and to create a corporate intermediary that the Senator has 
reported this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that the corporation which it is now proposed to establish is an 
instrumentality articulating with the Treasury and the Federal 
reserve bank, through which the Government can indirectly ex- 
tend assistance to certain industries which it can not well ex- 
tend directly through the Treasury. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator, 
though he may have already met the point, in regard to these 
public utilities. It is to be remembered that they are all under 
State laws; that their rates are flxed 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going into a discussion of that phase 
of the question, but the Senator’s interruption is all right, and 
I will be glad to have the Senator make his statement. 

Mr. LODGE. The rates of these public utilities are fixed; 
they can not raise their earnings as industrial corporations 
can in order to meet the increases in wages and materials. 
They stand in a class by themselves. I only want to say in 
regard to the official report which has been quoted here that 
a gentleman came from Boston, who represented a firm having 
connection with a very large number of public utility com- 
panies, they having financed them thrcughout the United States, 
and he told me that the views expressed by the committee 
which the Senator from Utah was reading were the views of 
the public utilities; that they had $225,000,000 which had to 
be renewed this year, and that if we could not help them to 
renew that sum it would bring a crash in the market and a 
business panic. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, I think it will be very inter- 
esting for Senators to refer to the hearings, beginning on page 
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121. Senators will there find a list of public utility companies 
whose securities mature during the year 1918. Every company 
in the United States which has securities maturing during this 
coming year is named in that list, and the amount of the securi- 
ties that become due, beginning with March 1 of this year. and 
down to and including the end of the year, it will be found is 
$233,000,000. Those are the maturing securities of public utili- 
ties, outside of the railroads, which fall due this present year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina allow me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KRI. od bas just informed me that there is upward of $2,000,- 
000,000 of indebtedness of public utility companies and power 
companies coming due this yeur. 

Mr. KING. The amount is approximately $1,700.000,000, but 
that includes the maturing obligations of all railroads, of public 
utility corporations, of manufacturing plants, and foreign in- 
debtedness, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Of course that would inciude rail- 
road obligations. The point I want to make is this: By the 
creation of this corporation a new means by which to get Fed- 
~~ reserve money is opened to public service corporations, is 
t not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, ultimately it must come to 
that, or else it does not afford any relief. If it does come to 
that, I want to know from the Senator whether there is any 
plan afoot to strengthen the gold reserve and to maintain the 
parity ef our Federal reserve-notes? This question gives me 
some concern, because we have moved very rapidly in the con- 
version of bills into Federal reserve notes so that there is a 
strong likelihood that the Federal reserve notes will exceed 
two and a half billion dollars before the middle of this year 
is reached. If that is done, and this- plan becomes law, the 
relationship between those netes and our gold reserves will be 
very seriously affected, and unless some plan is formed whereby 
this can be offset, it seems to me we are running into great 
danger of tremendous inflation through our Federal reserve sys- 
tem. Does the Senator have the right to say whether or not 
the officers of the Federal reserve board look with favor upon 
this provosed legislation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Mr. Warburg, a member of that board, both of whem 
appeared before the Finance Committee. rejected the suggestion 
that this legislation would lead to either unsound expansion of 
credits or inflation of currency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What do they call it? Do they 
eall it bx some other name? ; 

ae SIMMONS. Inflation or expansion—you can take your 
choice. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well. are we going to do that with 
perfect equanimity and unconcern? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is unduly alarmed. 
Mr SMITH of Michigan. I do not want the Senator to mis- 
understand me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is anticipating me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Iwill desist, but I did not want the 
Senator to get a wrong impression from my inquiry. I really 
feel that something must be done to strengthen the credit and 
to afford relief to the public utilities companies, who are facing 
a very serious situation. I am quite in accord with the general 
purpose of the Senator. but the suggestion which I made a 
moment ago seriously affects my disposition toward this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
say generally right now—and I shall elaborate that a little later 
on—that this bill does not enlarge the powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board with reference to the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes. The only thing which the bill does is to create addi- 
tional eligible paper for discount by the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Without changing the principle 
upon which the commercial transactions of the country have 
been proceeding since we passed the Federal reserve law. I do 
not want the merchants or manufacturers of this country to 
suffer any hardship. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not permit me to finish my 
statement. The only paper that is added by this bill to the paper 
eligible for rediscount by the Federal reserve banks is the bonds 
of the corporation which we propose to create. The bill siinply 


proposes to authorize this corporation to issue a certain number 
of bonds, namely, not in excess of eiglit times its capital stock. 
Those bonds are made eligible for discount in the hands of mem- 
ber banks, but they are not otherwise made eligible 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They can not go direct to the Fed- 
eral reserye banks? 


Mr. SIMMONS. They can not go direct; they are made 
eligible for rediscount in the Federal reserve banks. and in that 
respect placed upon a parity with the Liberty bonds. . That is 
all the bill does in this respect. The Liberty bonds are now 
eligible for discount by the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But no! by the purchaser directly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bonds of the proposed corporation will 
not be eligible for rediscount by the purchaser directly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am glad to be informed as to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No purchaser of these bonds can go to the 
Federal reserve bank and secure their discount or secure notes 
upon them, If any of the paper authorized by this act is to be 
discounted by the Federal reserve bank, or if Federal reserve 
notes are to be issued upon it, it must come to those bunks 
through a member bank and with an indorsement showing that 
it is collateral security for the note of that bank; and it must 
be ninety-day paper; in other words, the only way in which the 
bonds of this corporation connect at all with the loaning or the 
issuing powers of the Federal reserve bank, is just exactly as 
commercial paper connects with them. No commercial pauper 
can be discounted directly with the Federal reserve bank; the 
Federal reserve bank can not issue notes upon commercial paper, 
but the commercial paper must come to them as collateral se- 
curity for the notes of a member bank. So these bonds must 
come to the Federal reserve bank as collateral security for the 
paper of the member bank, and, coming to it in that way. the 
Federal reserve bank may either rediscount them or it may issue 
Federal reserve notes aguinst them, That is my understanding 
of the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro iezmpcre. Does the Se ator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly.. 

Mr. LODGE. There is a limitation of $2,500,000.000 on the 
on of currency that may be issued by the Federal reserve 

unks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will come to that. What I meant to say 
was this. that in view of the fact that this bill simply makes the 
bonds of this corporation eligible as security fer member bunks 
for rediscount. and in view of the “urther fact that that is a 
privilege extended to every Liberty bond that we have issued 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, Mr. President, let me sugg 
on this question that there is a special provision in the bill put- 
ting tl issue under the control of the Federal reserve bank, 
and they can put a special tax on the currency that muy be 
issued. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. As I was about to say when inter- 
rupted, the thing this bill does is to put the bonds of this cor- 
poration upon a parity with Liberty bonds and upon a parity 
with commercial paper for purposes of rediscount by the reserve 
bank and as a basis of reserve notes. 5 

Now, what has happened in reference to Liberty bonds? We 
have issued up to this time, I believe, something over 86.000, 
000,000 of Liberty bonds. These bond constitute what is known 
as eligible paper. Of the $6,000.000.000 of Liberty bonds, $300,- 
000.000 have found their way into the Federal reserve banks for 
rediscount or note issue. 

Mr. President, of course we have already a great expansion 
of credits in this country. We can not carry on the big opera- 
tions of this Government, we can not put into effect the differ- 
ent agencies that have had to be called into existence to supply 
the abnormal demands of the country at this time. not only for 
ourselves but for our allies. without preducing an inflation of 
credits. That is an absolutely inevitable incident to the condi- 
tions in which we are living and working. There is an ex- 
panded credit in this country and there will be, as we go on in 
this business, a still larger expansion of credits. It is necessary, 
it is healthy, it is sound. The members of the Federal Reserve 
Board expressed the opinion that, while there was expansion 
of credits and would have to be a still greater expansion of 
credits, yet there was not. up to this time, any unhealthy ex- 
pansion. : 

The question of the expansion of currency is a different ques- 
tion. Of course, if we abnormally expand our credits, we have 
got to some extent expand our circulating medium, aud un- 
doubtedly it has been to some extent expanded. but not to an 
unhealthy extent, not to an abnormal extent. It will have to 
be further expanded; but. Mr. President, there are ample safe- 
guards, not only in the provisions of this bill itself but in the 
provisions of the law under which this additional currency is 
issued. In the first place. this bill provides that the Federal 
Reserve Board may require a higher rate of interest on loans 
made upon the security of the bonds of this corporation. That 
is one brake. Secondly, it provides that the Federal Reserve 
Board may impose a special rate of interest upo= currency issued 
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against these bends, just as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act provided 
for a special ax. In this case there is merely a difference in 
phraseology. Whenever, in the judgment of the board, which 
we have made the custodian of our note issue with the power 
and the duty to protect it against undue inflation, they see fit to 
exercise the power, they can do it by prescribing what is, in 
essence, a tax in the form of interest upon notes issued against 
this security. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yieid to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will withhold his interrup- 
tion for a few moments, then I will yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is one of the brakes—a high rate of 
interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Higher than the commercial rate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they make the rate of interest on loans 
secured by these bonds and on notes issued against them higher 
than the commercial rate, nigher than the ordinary rates fixed 
for 90-day paper, that is a currency regulation as was the tax 
imposed in the Vreeland-Aldridge Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is about 54 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can make it more, if they see fit, to 
accomplish the object sought. Secondly, they can impose this 
special tax; but that is not all; in addition to that every dollar 
of currency issued by the Federal Reserve Board must be covered 
by a gold cover of 40 per cent. 

That applies to the issues under the present law, and that 
applies equally to any issue that may be made under this bill. 
So that the amount of Federal reserve notes that may be at 
any time issued, either under the present law or under this 
bill if it shall become a law, will be protected by the require- 
ment that it must be covered by at least 40 per cent of gold 
reserve held by the banks. That safeguard has been sufficient 
to protect us against inflation. That safeguard has enabled the 
Reserve Board to place a limitation upon notes issued against 
Liberty bonds, and it will be a sufficient safeguard against in- 
flation through the issuance of notes against the obligations of 
this corporation. . š 

Now, Mr. President, let me come back to the general situa- 
tion. 

The reai reason why this legislation is necessary at this 
time grows out of several conditions connected with our busi- 
ness and financial situation. It is due in part to the fact that 
the Government must have an enormous amount of ready 
cash, not only to meet its own expenses but to finance our 
allies. In order to get this money it has been compelled to 
go into the markets and sell its securities; with the result it 
has to a considerable degree preempted the securities mar- 
ket of the country. It is further due in part to the naturally 
timidity of the ordinary investor on account of the uncertainties 
brought about by war conditions. I think that is very largely 
a psychological condition, but it is a condition that always 
accompanies a situation such as we now find ourselves in, 
The general investor ‘hesitates, and, if he invests at all, invests 
in the very highest class of securities, generally Govern- 
ment bonds, State bonds, municipal bonds, and bonds of that 
character. 

A third trouble is the one I have been discussing. In the 
present conditions banks hesitate to give credit unless they 
enn, in case it becomes necessary, rediscount the security taken; 
that is, pass them on; and generally they resort for this pur- 
pose to the Federal reserve banks. There are to-day but few 
banks which do not find it necessary to rediscount the paper 
which they themselves discount. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A lot of them would live if they 
supplied the ordinary demands; but they can not supply the 
extraordinary demands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can not do it now. They can only 
partially supply the present demands by rediscounting their 
loans, so to speak, and for that reason they are discriminating 
in favor of paper which is eligible for rediscount by the reserve 
banks. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is wrong about that. There are many banks that have 
not rediscounted at all, and do not make it a practice, and 
never have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my part of the country for the last 
several years the banks have been making a practice of re- 
discounting very largely the paper which they take from their 
customers. The limitation which the present law places upon 
the powers of the Federal reserve bank does not permit a mem- 
ber bank which has made a loan to pass up that loan to the 
Federal reserve bank unless the loan is secured by commercial 


or agricultural paper or by United States bonds not entitled to 
the circulation privilege; so that by reason of that fact. if these 
member banks shall loan money to these industrial corporations 
and to these public utilities and to the railronds and take their 
long-term securities, under the present law they can not use 
those securities as collateral to get money from the Federal 
reserve bank; and because of that situation it was made to 
appear clearly to your committee that the banks have for some 
time practically ceased making loans upon commercial and agri- 
cultural paper and Government bonds, leaving the great cor- 
porations of the country, leaving the great industries that are 
manufacturing the things that this Government must have with 
which to win the war, leaving the railroads and the public utili- 
ties, without adequate means of securing advances upon such 
securities as they are able to offer. 

Now we come back to the public utility corporations. These 
gentlemen came before us and they said: “ We have $235,000,000 
of maturing obligations. They must be met in the next six or 
seven weeks. If we can not meet them, we must go out of busi- 
ness. We can not get this money from the banks.” Why can 
they not get it? First, because their securities are not such 
as the banks are willing to deal in at this time. Secondly, 
because of the fact that their rates are prescribed by the local 
commissions where they operate, and can not be advanced to 
offset the enormous increase in operating expenses. So that 
while the price of labor they must employ has enormously in- 
creased, while the price of new construction and maintenance 
has likewise enormously increased, their rates remain stationary. 

For these reasons and for the further reasons that the paper 
they can offer for collateral is ineligible for rediscount the banks 
and the investment public refuse to accommodate them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Suppose in the case of a public utility com- 
pany having bonds falling due this year, the cost of the entire 
plant was $100,000, and they had issued bonds to the amount 
of $200,000. Is the Government’s interest thoroughly protected 
in this bill against the issue of $200,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just as thoroughly protected as it would be 
protected if they were to go to a bank to borrow money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me add to that 
just one more suggestion. Suppose their charter is expiring, 
and, under the present drift of public opinion or governmental 
action, Government control becomes a dominating feature, and 
they can not get a renewal of their charter: What are you 
going to do with a concern like that? Are they to have no 
rights, or are you to favor them? And if you do favor them 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this bill we have left to this board the 
matter of advancing money to these corporations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do they get the money through the banks, 
or directly from the board? 

Mr. SIMMONS In the case of a public utility, they can come 
directly to the corporation and borrow money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For example, the American Telephone Ex- 
change Co. have $50,000,000 of securities coming due this year, 
Would they come directly to the board, or would they get the 
money from the bank? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can borrow from the bank or they 
can go in the first instance to the corporation and borrow, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator mean they can go to the 
member bank? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, they can go to any member bank for it 
and if refused they can go directly to the corporation created by 
this act or they can apply in the first instance to the corporation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my friend yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have examined this bill with a great deal of 
care, and have read all of the testimony; and while, if I may be 
permitted to say so, the bill is a great shock to the views of 
many who have regarded the activity of the Government along 
banking lines as being entirely outside of its function, yet it 
seems to me that a measure of the general character of this bill 
is required. But what I arose to say was that the only criticism 
of the bill that I care to express now arises out of the feature 
that the Senator is now discussing; namely, that public utility 
corporations may address themselves directly to this corpora- 
tion—that is, to the Government—and obtain a loan from it 
without going through some other bank. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The corporation not the Government. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that it is rather a 
dangerous thing to permit the Government to deal directly with 
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corporations, even though they may have the standing of a 
public-utility corporation? Was there not some other method 
by which some intermediary could have been provided between 
15 corporation and the Government corporation created by this 

il? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that it was made 
clear to the committee that these utility corporations could not, 
under present conditions, secure money for capital requirements 
through the banks, and that if they could not secure it through 
this corporation they could not secure it at all. Now, the Sena- 
tor will please direct his attention to the provision that limits 
loans to such of these publie utilities whose operations are 
necessary or contribute to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I notice subdivision “(d), on page 9, which 
provides that this corporation may loan directly— 
to any firm, corporation. or association conducting an established 
and going business whose operations are necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. € 

Now, is it not a fact that that permits this corporation to 
Joan to any company in the United States, because every com- 
pany contributes to some degree to the war? Was it intended 
that it should be limited to those having direct contract relations 
or furnishing something to the Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Quite clearly, the language shows that it 
was intended to be confined to these things having direct re- 
lation to supply the Government with the things it needs. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is not the opinion of the Treasury 
Department, as I am told. They understand that this corpora- 
tion may loan to all kinds of street railways and suburban rail- 
ways, whether they have any contractual relations with the 
Government or not. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have heard no such opinion as that ex- 
pressed. What is the section? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Subdivision (d),“ the one that the Senator 
from North Carolina is talking about, on page 9. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is what was known as the exceptional 
ease. They can not make loans indiscriminately under that 
seciion if the concern is engaged in war work. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But who decides the exceptional case? I 
take it that under that the board may loan to any company in 
the United States engaged in public service or private business, 
Now I should like to know Why 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, now, let us see: 

(d) To make advances directly (1) to any corporation owning or 
controlling (directly or through stock ownership) any railroad or other 

ublic utility, and (2) to any firm, corporation, or association conduct- 
ng an established and going business whose operations are necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war: Provided, That such ad- 
vances shail be made only in such cases as the board of directors in 
their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional Importance in the 
public interest. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; but the board decides the importance 
in the public interest. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it is a notorious fact that these con- 
cerns here seeking assistance are in no way connected with any 
Goyernment work, and it is a notorious fact also that they are 
many of them what you might call the loosest financially. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
think under this bill advancés can be made, unless the opera- 
tions are connected with the war or contributory to it. They 
are permitted to make these advances where it appears to be 
important that it should be done in the public interest—not the 
private interest of the corporation, but the public interest. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I suggest further to 
the Senator from North Carolina that in the cases referred to 
by the Senator from Minnesota—namely, the suburban or elec- 
trie lines—it probably would be very difficult to find a case that 
would come to this corporation for relief that was not in some 
way, directly or indirectly, connected with the war. All of these 
corporations furnish power, light, and transportation to men and 
institutions absolutely necessary to the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that statement is absolutely true in 
the main. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then it is a fact, as I understand the Sen- 
ator, that the board decides, and the board may hold that any 
corporation is contributing to the prosecution of the war, and 
its decision is final. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is an established and going concern, 
and the board shall hold that it is exceptionally important in 
the public interest, then it may make advances. * 


Mr. KELLOGG. Now, I do not say that it is not necessary, 
but I think it should receive the careful attention of the Sen- 
ator and the Senate. 27o other country has found it necessary 
to go into private financing; and whenever the public takes 
hold of financing, private financing is at an end. Furthermore, 
it is a notorious fact that the worst over-capitalized balloon 
concerns in this country are the public-service corporations. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is right. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I mean, outside of the railroads. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must bear in mind that they 
do not loan. upon the stocks of corporations. There is not a 
single line in this bill that authorizes any advances to be made 
by this corporation upon stocks, the things that have been in- 
flated. The advances can only be made upon the securities 
of these corporations, the bonds; and, of course, the board in 
one case and the banks in the other will be the judge of vhether 
E ure adequate to protect the amount of money 
oaned. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up much more of the 
time of the Senate; but I think I had better not conclude be- 
fore I allude to the situation of the savings banks. ; 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, before the Senator passes to 
that branch of the subject permit me to say that I was not 
quite clear about his answer to his colleague [Mr. OVERMAN ] 
with regard to the issue of bonds. Do I understand that the 
mere fact that there is an issue of bonds outstanding will jus- 
tify this corporation in dealing directly with that corporation 
and taking care of that issue, without any regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which the bonds were issued, the amount 
of actual value that they represent, the amount for which they 
were sold, whether at a yery great discount or not, or are all 
those matters to be taken into consideration by the board? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Such circumstances as a bank would 
take into consideration in loaning money to a ‘customer, I 
understand, will be taken into consideration by this corpora- 
tion in making these loans. 

Mr. KNOX. If that is so—and I assume, of course, that it 
must be so—it is only by implication that it is so. There is 
no direct provision in this bill that those matters shall be 
taken into consideration, - 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. KNOX. And it might-be argued that there was an impli- 
cation quite the other way, from this fact. It is suggested that 
certain things shall be taken into consideration as the basis 
for the loan; namely, the public interest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. Now, to express one thing is to exclude all oth- 
ers, as the Senator knows as a lawyer; and it might be possible 
that it would be urged that notwithstanding defects in the 
issuance of these bonds, notwithstanding that they may have 
been sold for sixty or seventy or eighty cents on the dollar and 
that the holders of the bonds had not paid full value for them. 
yet there was such a public interest in carrying on this railroad 
that the corporation should loan fhe money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the legal intendment would 
lead to the conclusion that the corporation would be authorized 
to make a loan not properly safeguarded with security. I think 
the requirement as to the public interest is a limitation upon 
the power to loan to such a concern at all. 

Mr, KNOX. There are so many and such ample safeguards in 
protection of this corporation in respect to the dealings through 
the banks that it seems to me they could not be improved upon, 
because in the first place when the loan gets up to the corpora- 
tion it has the credit of the bank and the credit of the borrower 
and the value of the securities, and then the amount can be only 
75 per cent; but when you come to dealing with these public 
utilities there seems to be a paucity of provision in that par- 
ticular that to my mind stands out in very striking contrast. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the case is to be an exceptional case, I 
think it was the thought of the Secretary and the thought of the 
committee that we would have to trust to the corporation, repre- 
senting the Government as it does, dealing with Government 
money, to see that the advances made were properly secured. If 
the case is to be exceptional, you could not very well specify the 
character of security to be taken. It should be ample, but it 
would be necessary in such cases to invest large discretion in the 
board of directors, 

Mr. KNOX. What is the Senator’s own idea of the form that 
a transaction of that kind might take? Take the citation of his 
colleague (Mr. OVERMAN): Suppose a public-utility corpora- 
tion has a $200,000 bond issue maturing within the next 60 
days. It takes those bonds to this corporation, because it comes 
within the class that may deal directly with the corporation, 
and says: These bonds have matured, and we want to bor- 
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We have to 
they can not borrow, or at least they 
should not be able to borrow, $200,000 if they are worth only 
$100,000; and ‘$100,000 would not redeem them, and the bank- 
ruptey and receivership we are seeking to avert would not be 


row $200,000,-and we want to redeem these bonds. 
redeem them.” Now, 


averted, There is nothing here to show that the loan would be 
‘limited to the market value or to any value that might be deter- 
mined by the amount that had been paid with relation to the 
physical property of the corporation or any one of those factors 
that go to determine the value of securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator must not overlook the 
fact that the corporation may issue bonds for a larger amount 
than was necessary for meeting the maturity. And these bonds 
oe be good security to the extent of the property behind 
them, 

Mr. KNOX. There would have to be value back of them. 


Mr. SIMMONS. There would havé to be value back of them, | 


of course, or they should not get the money. 
Mr. KNOX. I will not anticipate for one moment that any 


power conferred under this bill is going to be consciously | erty. 


abused by the directors of the corporation. I am one of those 
who do not withhold my consent to legislation because I fear tlie 
powers conferred may be abused, because if you did you would 
never get anywhere. All human institutions depend upon per- 
sonal credit and personal honor. ‘But this is the only point I 
desire to make. I can see -how .a case of this kind may be 
honestly urged upon the board. I do not want to see a $200,000 
issue which represents $100,000 of value pressed upon this 
board, beenuse it is their duty sto lend if there is a public inter- 
est or it may so happen that a crippled and overcapitalized 
institution may for the time being stand in a position where it 
is extremely valuable to the public. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
was not satisfied with this section (see 7) in the bill as 
orginally written, and sought to improve it by practically re- 
writing it. They thought there might be cases in which the 
public interest required the Government to lend its aid, which 
would not come under the general provisions of the bill, and 
that we could trust to the directors of the corporation to prop- 
st protect the Government. 

THOMAS. Mr. President. 


Carolina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. | I yield. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I sought to cure the difficulty which he has sug- 
gested by an amendment in the committee requiring this cor- 
poration to demand the same security as to amount and value 
as is required by the preceding subsections of the bill, but it 
was rejected by the committee. 

Mr. KNOX. What was the objection to that, if I may be 
permitted to inquire? 

Mr. THOMAS. The :objection to it was in substance, as I 
recall it, that it was exacting too great security for that par- 
ticular class of exceptional cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish also to state to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] that I tried to obviate 
‘what I considered a loose method in this paragraph by requir- 


ing that the loan should never exceed the market value of the 


security offered. That was disagreed to by the committee. I 
will state to the Senator the reason for it. 

There are a few public utility corporations in the United 
States that are actually vital to the manufacture of munitions 
of war and for the successful operation of the war, and there 
are a few of those institutions that if they were required to 
put up this security to-day, more than the securities they have 
upon the bonds issued that will mature in a short time, it would 
be impossible for them to do so. In other words, it was shown 
that they are losing money to-day. They are hardly making 
enough money under the prices that have been fixed by the 
utility commissions of the States in which they are located 
to pay the running ‘expenses and pay interest upon the bonds. 

I do not want to evade the question, but I think whenever 
an issue is to be made we ought to meet it squarely. I believe 
that under paragraph (d) of section’6 of the bill there will be 
some loans made to public utility corporations of the country 
that will not be secured. I say that frankly, but I do not think 
there will be many of them. However, I believe that the case 
will be presented to the board in such a way that the board 
will actually feel that for the public interest and for the main- 
tenance of the full production of munitions of war that are 
absolutely necessary it will be best for the Government to take 
the chances. 

I wish to make just one other suggestion and then I Will cease. 
There was a feeling also, and there is a feeling in the Treasury 


Department, that the prices the public utility corporations of 
the country are allowed to charge for their service is too low, 
taking into consideration the cost of everything that goes into 
the maintenance and operation of the plants. They feel that 
there ought to be given time for these public utility corpora- 
tions to appeal to the commissions of their States and ask 
them to allow an increase for the service rendered. 

J am quite sure, Mr. President, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury must feel that in most of these cases that request 
ought to be granted, for I think there are 90 per cent of the 
public utility corporations of the United States to-day that 
are serving the public, notwithstanding the wonderful increase 
in the cost of maintenance and operation, and are only charging 
what they were charging years before the war began. I want 
to say frankly that that was taken into consideration in draw- 
ing this paragraph (d). The Senator from North Carolina, I 
am quite sure, will not object if I simply at this time correct 
a statement made by him. as I understood it, that this corpora- 
tion could only lend to these public utilities upon their prop- 


Mr SIMMONS. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was told the Senator said that, but if he 
did not say it I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I came into the room reference 
was made to the proviso at the close of page 9. I had been 
called out for a moment. What I am about to say may have 
already been stated. Still I wish that it should be in the Rec- 
orp. This proviso has no reference to the security. It is pro- 


‘vided : 


‘That such advances shall be made 54 in such cases as the board of 
ors in their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional im- 
portance in the public interest. 

It has no reference to the security at all. It is intended as 
words of limitation without reference to the security. No mat- 
ter how good the security, these transactions can not be made 
direct by this corporation except where the case is of exceptional 
importance and in the public interest. I do not think the board 


would be justified at all in saying we will waive the question of 
—.— PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
terest. 


security on account of the importance to the public in- 
They are only permitted to loan at all except through 
the banks in exceptional cases in the public interest. Then— 

Such advances may be made for periods not exceeding ‘five years from 
the passage of this act, upon such terms and upon such security and 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed. 

And so forth. 

I only wanted during the discussion of the subject to clearly 
express my opinion that that language is no excuse fora loan on 
poor security. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator venture an opinion as 
to whether, so far as this bill affects advances to public service 
corporations—that is, street. railroads—it really might be termed 
a bill to protect public service corporations against the persistent 
refusal of local regulatory commissions in raising rates? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know that I would say that 
was the case. I can state what influenced me with reference 
to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say if the State commissions 
in many instances would permit the raising of the rate it prob- 
ably would not be necessary for these public utility corpora- 
tions to come to the Government for help? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Even then I think this provision 
should be in the bill. We are desiring to occupy almost exclu- 
sively the bond market in the sale of our Liberty bonds. We 
do not desire these public service companies to have a bond so 
attractive as to cuuse it to interfere in any way with the sale 
of Liberty bonds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator does not think the public 
service companies are in a position now to offer a bond 
that is very attractive? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I know companies that could make 
their bonds quite attractive if the rate was high enough. An 
8 per cent bond on a good public service company ought to bé 
quite an attractive investment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What would be back of the bonds to 
sunyata the payment of 8 per cent interest? 

SMITH of Georgia. The property itself. I speak of a 
Seatac concern. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very few of them are paying concerns. 
That is the whole point in this bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They may not be making money 
just now, but as a permanent investment nothing is better 
than publie service property. They have proved the most lucra- 
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tive in the country, and I have not any question but that they 
will do so again. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator from Georgia is entirely 
right because I know of some companies whose bonds are now 
out in a considerable sum, half a million dollars or more, at 4 
per cent, and if the Government sell at 4 per cent of course it 
would very much impair the ability to renew its maturing loans, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I felt that they ought not to be forced 
to go into the market also to soll their bonds now as against our 
Liberty bonds, and generally the theory was that they were a 
class of industries that the Government could well aid in financ- 
ane their affairs during the present unusual and abnormal condi- 

ons. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I take it the principal criticism of this provision is that it 
does not provide for the corporations taking adequate security. I 
can see no objection at all to inserting the words that it shall be 
required to take adequate security, because there was no re- 
quest on the part of any of the utility men that they should be 
exempt from the provision which requires adequate security. 
But there might be a question as to the propriety of stating 
just exactly the same proportion of security that would be of- 
fered as in other cases for the very excellent reasons that have 
been given by the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Georgia. These bonds have been artificially affected by 
the Government itself, State and local. They have put restric- 
tions not only on the money market which has shut it out from 
these concerns but the local authorities have put restrictions 
upon their earning power. Ido not think any man could conceive 
of a public interest being served by the destruction of any one 
of these going concerns that is prosperous in time of peace, 

As I suggested a moment ago to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, if Senators on the floor believe that this provision is defec- 
tive in that it does not require the corporation to take adequate 
security there can be no possible objection to putting it in be- 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury said it would be required 
and the representatives of these concerns said they were ready 
to offer such security as they would require. If that would re- 
lieve the situation those words could be inserted without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I recall quite well in considering the 
subject that we doubted the wisdom of referring to the market 
value of the security, because the board might well feel that the 
market value of the securities was not equc! to the real value, 
and might regard certain securities of a publie utilities com- 
pany adequate although their market value might not meet the 
amount loaned, treating the subject as one where the use of 
securities to liquidate the debt would not take place at once, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, undoubtedly the committee 
and the Secretary of the Treasury felt that in making these ex- 
ceptional cases the same rigid rule of determining the amount 
to be advanced upon a given security should not be applied, be- 
cause if applied it would probably defeat the very purpose of 
the Government in coming to the relief of these corporations. 
It was thought also that some latitude, some exercise of discre- 
tion, should be allowed with reference to the securities they 
would demand in this class of cases, assuming, of course, that 
the board would not loan upon manifestly inadequate securities 
and assuming, of course, that the board would protect the in- 
terest of the Government; but if the interest of the Government 
in continuing the corporation as a going concern was great and 
it was necessary for the Government to take some little chances 
then those chances might be taken. ; 

The situation it seems to me makes that the wise course 
to pursue. This class of securities is at present depressed. 
The value behind those securities is probably as great, if not 
greater, now as it was when the securities were at a higher 
price. The condition which has depressed them is one for which 
the Government—either the National Government or the State 
government—is responsible. Those conditions will obtain only 
temporarily, it is believed. They would probably not exist 
but for the inability of these concerns to advance their rates. 
If the movement now going on all over the country to induce 
local commissions to permit an advance in rates is successful 

ethe trouble will be largely overcome. Only this morning the 
papers announced that the President had written a letter, I 
helieve, to the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he strongly 
urged upon the corporation commissions of the States the 
wisdom and the justice of allowing advances in these rates to 
imeet the greatly increased cost of operation. 

If that is done, the securities temporarily depressed will be 
‘ndvanced to normal value based on the property value behind 
them. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will 
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SMITH of Michigan. 


nibns mie, that does not meet the situation described by the 


Senator from Georgia, who very frankly says that the purpose 
of this measure is that the field may be vacatedl 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said that was one of the reasons. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thought the Senator said that 
was the reason. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No, I gave that as one of the reasons. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thought the Senator said that 
was the reason; that the purpose was to avoid any attempt 
to market the securities in the open market, and thus deprive 
the Government of the possession of that market for its own 
securities, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I said that was one of the reasons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator from Georgia 
meant that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
reasons. č 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. T thought it was a very frank statc- 
ment; and perhaps it may be a good reason, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the reason for the licensing clause, 
which appears in the bill, but not for this provision. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I suggest to the Senator, for his 
consideration afterwards, in view of what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said, namely, that the board might feel itself 
practically bound to grant these loans to the concerns men- 
tioned, what objection would there be to inserting after the 
words “ make advances,” the words “ upon adequate security,” 
because I think the record will disclose that all the parttes 
interested in this particular clause were agreed that the loan 
should be made only upon adequate security? Of course, the 
corporation must determine what adequate security“ is, but 
the insertion of the three words which I have suggested will 
make it clear that they must be required to take security, 
which they would do in any event. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my conception of the pur- 
pose was to give the board of directors the right to go somewhat 
behind the market values and to base their loans upon the 
value of the assets behind the security. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My suggestion would not prevent that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Upon the market value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not upon the market value, but the value 
of the assets behind those bonds. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not the market value of the bonds, 
but their actual value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Their actual value, ves. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The suggestion I have made will not 
alter. that situation. It will permit that to be done. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for a moment, it seems to me that when we discuss “ adequate 
security,” it simply means that we must rely on the discretion of 
the board; and that really is the meat of the whole question. If 
the board is efficient and its judgment is wise, then there is no 
danger; while if the board is inefficient and its judgment is un- 
wise, then, I think, the whole provision of the bill is bound to fall 
down. It is really a question of the board. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The use of that language does not affect the 
discretion of the board. The board would have the discretion to 
pass upon the adequacy of the security offered. I think the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] is wor- 
thy of consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
sideration. os 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are other features of 
this bill which I have not discussed, especially those relating 
to savings banks and those relating to the granting of licenses. 
It is late in the afternoon, and it has been brought to my atten- 
tion that, for reasons not necessary to be now stated, certain 
Senators on this side of the Chamber desire to leave the Cham- 
ber at about half-past 5 o'clock. I think I will discontinue my 
remarks now, and I may renew them in the morning or I may 
wait until the sections in the bill that I have not discussed this 
afternoon are reached, when we take the bill up for considera- 
tion and amendment and discuss them at that time. I will not, 
at any rate, continue my remarks further this afternoon. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when I discontinued my re- 
marks upon the pending bill on a previous day I gave notice 
that I would resume at some early period in the consideration 
of the bill. I was discussing at the time I suspended the section 


No; I said that was one of the 


It is worthy of very serious con- 


of the bill which relates to advances to public utilities and rail- 
road corporations. A 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that there is some misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of some Senators with reference to the condi- 
tions and eireumstances under which the finance corporation 
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created by the bill may be permitted to make advances to the 
class of corporations embraced in this section of the bill. 

Tt is true that so far as the privilege of making a direct appli- 
cation to the corporation for these advances is concerned, there 
is a differentiation in thir behalf of this class of corporations 
from industrial and business corporations engaged in other 
lines of business. These other corporations apply through the 
intervention of the banks. Public utilities and railroads are 
permitted under this section to apply directly to the corporation. 

I have heretofore discussed the reasons for that differenti- 
ation and I need not go into it now, but, Mr. President, while 
these utility corporations and certain other corporations may 
go directly to the finance corporation they must be engaged 
directly or indirectly in war work; that is to say, the bill ex- 
pressly provides, and I am afraid it has not been sufficiently im- 
pressed upon Senators, that in order to procure advances from 
the corporation the money must be asked by a corporation 
whose operations dircsily or indirectly contribute to the war. 

I think the impression prevails that these corporations may 
without reference to the relation of their operation to the war 
requirement of the Government obtain advances from this cor- 
poration. That is not true. They can not, as a rule, get-ad- 
vances unless the loan is for the purpose of aiding a concern 
whose operations are of assistance to the Government in the 
prosecution of the war directly or indirectly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I noticed 
in the discussion held the other day at a time when I was un- 
avoidably absent from the Chamber the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] made the observation that every 
broken-down public utility would be coming to this corpora- 
tion for relief. The Senator distinctly recalls the fact, as do 
I, that that was discussed very thoroughly in the committee 
and that both the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. Warburg 
of the Federal Reserve Board stated to the committee that they 
would exercise the greatest possible care and not advance any- 
thing in aid of utilities that were not in some way connected 
with the war, and that broken-down public utilities that were 
not in any way connected with war operations would certainly 
not get a very cordial hearing from the corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, I think, is entirely right in 
his statement with reference to the representations made to the 
committee. = 

But, Mr. President, so far from these corporations enjoying 
with respect to the matter that I have just been discussing an 
advantage over the industrial corporations under the proviso 
of the bill they are not likely to be able to secure as liberal 
consideration from the corporation as the industries. This is 
intended clearly as the proviso shows to meet an exceptional 
ease. It is not intended, I think, and I think the Secretary 
of the Treasury made it very clear in his testimony, that the 
finance corporation shall come to the rescue of these utility 
concerns if they can secure the capital needed to keep them 
going from the banks or through other investment channels. 
It is only when they are unable through the ordinary channels 
to secure credit that they may come to the corporation and get 
help. The limitation imposed upon the finance corporation in 
this particular case not only confines it to advances to con- 
cerns whose operations are in aid of the war, but it further re- 
stricts these advances to— 
such cases as the board of directors in their discretion shall determine 
to be of exceptional importance in the public interest; 5 
importance to the public interest, not the private interest of the cor- 
poration, 

So, notwithstanding they may be engaged in war work when 
they come and make application, the board is not permitted to 
loan them a dollar, as it would in the case of an industry, until it 
has investigated, ascertained, and determined that the advance 
ought to be made in the interest of the publie and decided that 
it is a case of exceptional importance in the publie interest. It 
will then do so unless the application can not secure the requi- 
site advance from ordinary business sources. 

Mr. President, only a few days ago we passed through the 
Senate what is known as the railroad control bill validating 
and legalizing the action of the President in taking over the 
railroads. Why did we take over the railroads? Everybody 
knows that the Executive and Congress were moved to the 
very extraordinary action by the fact that the railroads, largely 
because of their financial troubles, were unable to adequately 
meet the extraordinary demands upon them, and were approach- 
ing a condition of collapse and breakdown. It was to save them 
and protect the publie interests against a disaster that they 
were taken over by the Government. 

When we proceeded to legislate with regard to the action of 
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recognition of the fact that I have stated was to appropriate 
$500,000,000 out of the Treasury, put it in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and authorized him to use it in such way 
as his judgment and that of his associates might dictate to assist 
the railroads in obtaining the necessary relief from the financial 
dilemmas and difficulties in which they had become inyolved 
and put their properties in condition to meet the demands made 
upon them by the public and the Government. Five hundred 
million dollars is a large sum of money, but the Director General 
recognizes the fact that it may not be sufficient, that it may be 
necessary for the Government to furnish additional money to 
rescue these corporations from financial wreck, and to meet 
this contingency railroad corporations are included in this sec- 
tion of the bill. 

The pablic utility corporations of the country are in identicnlly 
the same situation with reference to financing themselves and: 
their operations as are the railroads, The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hots] has alluded to the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Kerroce] stated that this legislation 
was sought by the broken-down public utilities of the country. 
Mr. President, no broken-down concerns have appeared before 
the committee. If any such concerns have been hanging around 
this Capitol, I have not heard of it. I know, and I think it is 
pretty generally known, that the publie utility corporations of 
the country are in a desperate condition, and unless they can 
obtain some relief through the Government, which it is impos- 
sible for them to get through the ordinary business and finan- 
cial channels in the flotation of their securities and the advance- 
ment of capital for capital expenditures and to liquidate matur- 
ing obligation, they are riding to a certain fall. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that applies to the prosperous corporations 
as well as to the others, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It applies to the prosperous as well as to 
those who are already crippled. In normal times these com- 
panies were generally prosperous; the great power corporations 
of the country were among our most prosperous industries before 
the war, and they are so yet, but they are in as much trouble, 
especially as to their approaching maturities, as are the crippled 
concerns to which the Senator from Minnesota alluded. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that, so far as 
obtaining adequate security for advances made to these cor- 
porations is concerned, I think we may as safely trust the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the four directors of this con- 
cern to protect the interests of the Government as we have 
trusted him to disburse the $500,000,000 which was appropri- 
ated for the railroads and put into his hands. 

I think again, Mr. President, that there is some misappre- 
hension with reference to the advances the finance corporation 
is authorized to make under the bill. If the application comes 
from an industrial corporation it would come through a bank, 
Such bank must have made advances to the corporation, and 
the advances which it- has made must have been for war pur- 
poses, It is entirely erroneous to suppose that these banks can 
come to the corporation with any sort of security. It must ap- 
pear in the application that the bank applying for advances has 
made like advances te some industry which is serving the 
Government in this emergency. The bank must give its own 
promissory note, secured by the collateral which are the bases 
of such advances by the corporation. 

Mr. President, enough about that. I want now to refer very 
briefly to the only case in the bill where advances may be made 
by this corporation for other than war purposes; it is the 
ease of the savings banks. The savings bank invests the 
money of its depositors in miscellaneous securities. Sometimes 
it may help a war industry, but its securities as a general thing 
are not of that character, and its investments are not for that 
purpose. In fact, I do not suppose those banks are making any 
large investments just at this time of that kind. The most of 
their securities probably are securities that were accumulated 
before the war began, or at least before our scheme of prepara- 
tion for war was actively begun on a large scale. Anyway, 
much of the paper they hold is not eligible security under the 
general provisions of the act, because it has not been as a rule 
given for advances for war purposes. 

The savings banks in many States outnumber other kinds 
of banks, while in a number of States they probably have de- 
posits larger than all other banks put together, deposits made 
up very largely from the savings and the earnings of the poor 
people, and particularly the working classes. 

These banks and their depositors have been very large pur- 
chasers of Liberty bonds, and, if the rate of interest on these 
bonds shall be ruised in the coming issue there will be an 
additional inducement to these depositors to purchase these 


the President in that particular, the very first thing we did in bonds, 
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These savings banks invest the money of their depositors in 
long-term securities. When withdrawals exceed deposits these 
banks have to sell securities, and in the present condition of the 
securities these sales could only be made at a great sacrifice. 

Mr. President, in these conditions it is important to the whole 
financial and industrial fabric of this Government that these 
banks should be able to secure ready cash to meet their obligations 
to their depositors without having to sacrifice their securities. 
So, Mr. President, we included the saving banks in this pro- 
vision, permitting them to go directly to the proposed corporation 
and permitting the corporation, when it shall find that it is to 
the public interest to do so, to make advances to them ypon 
their securities without regard to whether or not they represent 


advances to concerns whose operations were necessary or con- 


tributory to the war. 

There is one other provision of the bill, Mr. President, to 
which I think I ought to allude before I conclude this statement, 
which has been intended by me largely to try to get before the 
Senators the provisions of the bill and the reasons assigned by 
the sponsers of the measure for those provisions. It is well 
known—1I have explained it and there has been no concealment 
nbout it—that this is an Administration measure. It comes 
from the Treasury Department; it has no special sponsor upon 
this floor; it is as much one Senator’s bill as it is another Sena- 
tor's bill, and, therefore, in justice to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the reasons given by him and those who collaborated 
with him in its initiation and preparation, should be presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to assume that the Senator 
from North Carolina would not ask anything more of the Sen- 
ate in considering this bill than the consideration that was given 
to it by the committee, on the part of the majority and on the 
part of the minority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Absolutely nothing more than that; but we 
had the views of the sponsors of this legislation, who came be- 


fore us and gave us their reasons for it; and I wanted to have 


the Senate put in possession of the reasons given us by them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator was entirely right in doing 
that. The committee, certainly the minority of the committee— 
I speak more for myself than for my associates—listened with 
a great deal of interest to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Warburg and Mr. Harding, of the Wederal Reserve Board, 
recognizing the fact that they were the men best qualified to 
know what the urgent and absolute necessities of the Govern- 
ment are at the present time in reference to legislation of this 
nature. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish every Senator here who has the 
slightest doubt about this bill would read the testimony of the 
several witnesses who came before us. I want to say this about 
them: I do not believe there has ever before been a hearing 
before a congressional committee, in either House of Congress, 
where practically every man who appeared to give testimony 
was a master of the subject which he discussed. 

Just one other matter, Mr. President, and then I shall be 
through. The only other important matter to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate is the provision with reference 
to licensing, and I shall be very brief about that. 

It has been said, and truthfully said, that the duty of this 
hour, both as it applies to every loyal citizen of this country and 
to the Government, is to win the war. In order that we may 
accomplish that great purpose it is admittedly necessary that 
we should mobilize and conserve capital, labor, and materials— 
not a part, but we should conserve the whole of it, to the extent 
that the whole is needed. If all the capital of this country is 
needed, if all the labor of this country is needed, and all the 
materials of this country are needed, in order that this Gov- 
ernment may prepare itself adequately and sufficiently to suc- 
cessfully wage and terminate the conflict in which we are 
engaged, then all of ft should be conserved and mobilized. Cer- 
tainly as much of it as is necessary should be conserved and 
mobilized to that one end. 

Mr. President, under those conditions the Secretary of the 
Treasury and these two distinguished members of the Federal 

* Reserve Board, who appeared before your committee, said that 
it had become apparent some time ago that in order to secure 
the necessary finances, even with the ancillary legislation 


either enacted or contemplated, it was necessary that the Gov- 
ernment should exercise n wise but at the same time a plenary 
supervision over the capital expenditures of the country, to 
the end that it might curtail and stop the investment of capital 
and the expenditure of labor and materials in doing things that 


are unnecessary to be done in this emergency. England started 
out with the idea—and the world rang with it—I remember, 
when we were passing the revenue bill here, that I became 
very much impressed with it, and I know others did“ Business 
us usual.” The result was that the high prices, the big profits, 
stimulated every line of industry, and especially lines that were 
not essential to wer preparation; and it was not long before 
England saw that that policy must be modified, and in pursuance 
of a policy dictated by experience they provided a board invested 
with the power and authority to regulate, by license or other- 
wise, the investment of capital. 

To-day practically all new business in Great Britain not either 
directly or indirectly contributory to the war has been stepped. 

It has been found expedient to do substantially the same 
thing in this country. To this end the Secretary established in 
the Treasury Department n committee composed of several 
members of the Federal Reserve Board and some outsiders of 
large business experience to investigate cnd pass upon the char- 
acter of the proposed capital issues. Where they have felt that 
it was not wise that the expenditures should be made, they have 
been making that fact known to the public; and the banks to a 
large extent have acted upon their suggestions or findings and 
withheld loans for new capital expenses found to be incompat- 
ible with the public interest. ‘This gives legality to the action 
of a similar committee. It is not intended that this regulation 
shall extend to established businesses so far as those businesses 
are able to carry on their operations without any new issues 
of capital. It is not intended to interfere with the ordinary 
borrowings of such institutions through the regular channels 
of business. It is intended to apply solely to capital issues after 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is possible for us to conserve 
our resources for the prosecution of the war and its prepara- 
tion without something of this sort. I think the provision of 
the bill very important, and that it will immensely aid in con- 
serving our resources in financing of the war. 

I think I have covered the important provisions of the bill, 
and I wil) not detain the Senate longer. 

Mr. HOLLIS Mr. President, I desire to compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrasons] for 
his very fair attitude toward this bill, He assures us that no 
one on the Finance Committee has any special favoritism for the 
measure, and that he merely Inys it before us for full and fair 
discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon, 
I should say in that connection, as the Senator has spoken of it 
in that way, that the bill came out of the Finance Committee 
with the unanimous approval of its members. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. “Unanimous consent” is a better way to 
put it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. What I wish to impress upon the Senate is that 
this is not the bill of any particular Senator; that it is not the 
bill of any particular committee; that Senators are free to dis- 
cuss on the floor of the Senate whatever may be involved in the 
bill, to amend it as it should be amended, and to pass it or not 
pass it, as they think wise. 

This bill requires from me for the first time in my life. I 
believe, a speech that may be called ultraconservative. I have 
been known to be radical all the rest of my life, I believe, up to 
now. I have believed in having the Government perform pro- 
gressive functions where they could do it better for the people 
than the people or private corporations could do it for them- 
selves; but I am obliged to rise to-day and address myself in 
opposition to the extremely radical features of this socialistic, 
capitalistic bill. 

I have noticed for the last half hour a puzzled expression on 
the face of the distinguished chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN], who 
has come into the Chamber and picked up this bill and has been 
reading it; and I thought I saw astonishment in his face. I 
hope he will wait to hear the bill discussed, because it is a bank- 
ing and currency measure, and one to which the Senator from 
Oklahoma should address himself, and one upon which the 
Senator from Oklahoma should give the Senate the benefit of 
his very sound views; for the Senator from Oklahoma was, with 
the distinguished Congressman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
author of the Federal reserve act, which this bill undertakes to 
amend in a most important particular. 

What does the bill provide? This bill grants authority to do 
six things: To create a central United States bank; to stimulate 
essential industries; to discourage nonessential industries; to 
manipulate Government securities; to issue tax-exempt bonds, 
in competition with liberty bonds, with no limitation on the 
rate of interest; to appropriate four and a half billions of money 
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to be spent by this United States bank without accounting to 
Congress. z 

These are enormous powers. They will revolutionize United 
States finances. They are likely to break down the Federal Re- 
serve System; they are likely to depreciate the Federal reserve 
currency ; but if we have gotten into a position where it is neces- 
sary to pass this bill, and if it can be demonstrated on the floor 
of the Senate, I am going to vote for it, ultraradical and 
socialistic as it is. 

Mr. President, the consideration of, this bill is very timely. 
For the first time the Members of the Senate are given an oppor- 
tunity since last summer to discuss a matter of financing this 
war, to take note of stock and see where we are. I welcome the 
discussion. I wish it may be thoroughly debated, and 1 hope 
every member of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate, and every member of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, will address himself to the bill and give us the 
benefit of his views. I undertake to say this is the biggest ap- 
propriation bill that was ever brought out on the floor of the 
Senate, There may be possibly one exception. Now, if this 
bill passes in its present form Congress turns the full control 
of business and governmental finance over to this new war 
bank. No wonder the distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee hesitated to call this a bank. He called it a con- 
cern and a finance corporation, but it is a bank, as I shall pres- 
ently demonstrate. It is a bank because it is given $500,000,000 
of capital, because it is allowed to loan that capital to banks, 
persons, and corporations, because it is allowed to issue bonds, 
because it is allowed to buy and sell securities. You say it is 
not allowed to receive deposits, but what need has it to receive 
deposits when it has got an endless chain in the Treasury of 
the United States and a sucking pipe into the Treasury of the 
Federal reserve banks. ; 

Mr. President, this bill is an attempt to solve the problem of 
converting a slow long-term credit into a quick liquid asset. I ap- 
proach this subject with some diffidence and I hope with becom- 
ing modesty, but it has happened to be my lot for from three to 
five years, since I have been in the Senate, by direction of the 
Senate to devote my energy to the investigation of that particu- 
lar subject. I have done so, and I have learned certain funda- 
mental, economic principles familiar to all of you but which I 
desire to call to your attention, so that your minds may be re- 
freshed. I claim no special gift in this direction, but I do claim 
that I have spent more'time investigating it than anybody else 
on the floor of the Senate; that is, when I was set to the task 
of investigating the farmer's problem, of converting his long- 
term credit into a quick capital asset. 

Let me, in the first place, discuss the subject of capital and 
credit. There are three kinds of loans—the long-term invest- 
ment loan, the short-term investment loan, and the commercial 
or quick capital loan. We have our savings banks for the 
short-term investment loan and we have our national banks for 
the quick-term commercial loan. Under the provisions of the 
national bank act it was absolutely impossible for a national 
bank to loan any money on real estate and securities, and the 
first concession made in t t regard was when the Federal re- 
serve act was passed and we permitted national banks to loan 
on farm lands not to exceed 25 per cent of their capital and 
surplus, That inroad of the national banks was stoutly resisted. 
We were told that the national banks were commercial banks, 
that they were banks of deposit, that they were obliged to keep 
their assets in a liquid condition, so that they could respond 
readily and promptly to the call of their depositors. That was 
the first concession, but that brought up the subject of financing 
the farmer. 

I undertake to say that every principle found in the pending 
war-bank bill is found in the rural-credit bill which was passed 
in the summer of 1916. The farmer’s problem in raising crops 
is exactly the problem the Government has in conducting this 
war. There is no essential difference between them. The 
farmer must have capital and man power for raising his crops. 
The Government must have capital and man power for fighting 
the war. The farmer needs men to till the fields, the Govern- 
ment needs men for fighting, and for every man who fights the 
Government needs four or five others to produce goods for him 
to consume. The farmer needs horses, motors, trucks, plows. 
The Government needs horses and motors for the same purpose. 
The Government needs machinery. The farmer needs farm 
machinery. The Government must have nitrates to make ex- 
plosives, the farmer must have nitrates for fertilizer. The 
Government must have clothing for its soldiers, the farmer 
must have clothing for his family and for his men. The Govern- 


ment must have barracks to shelter the soldiers, the farmer must 
have houses to shelter himself and his farm hands, 


All must 
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have food, all must have ready cash. We approach this prob- 
lem from precisely the same standpoint. 

Now, note the difference between the two bills. In the first 
place, the Government gave the farm-loan banks capital to start 
with. I begged and entreated for $12,000,000 to start the great 
rural-credits banks. I was finally grudgingly given $9,000,000. 
This bill gives this war bank $500,000,000 to start with. We 
formed a farm-loan board of five men—the Secretary of the 
Treasury and four men to help him. Under this bill a war- 
bank board is formed of five men, of whom the Secretary of the 
Treasury is one. Under the farm-loan act the land banks are 
given power to loan to farmers on the security of their farms. 
This bank is given authority to loan to banks and corporations 
on the security of creditors. But note the difference be- 
tween lending to a man who has productive land up to 50 per 
cent of the value of the land and loaning to banks and other 
corporations and people on a security of credit, not property, 
and that is the essential unsoundness of this plan. 

Under the farm-loan act the securities of the bank were tax 
exempt. The securities to be issued by this war bank are tax 
exempt. Under the farm-loan act the banks were allowed to 
issue bonds so as to get fresh funds to loan. Under this bill 
the same power is given to this war bank. I do not object to 
it so far. I think we are in a position where we have got to 
do it or go bankrupt, and we are in this position because the 
Congress of the United States neglected to provide sufficient 
revenues through taxation for the Treasury of the United 
States. No wonder Secretary McAdoo is compelled to come 
down here and ask us to do these radical socialistic things be- 
cause he has not the money to spend. 

We were told last summer if we would not tax wealthy men 
so much they would buy the Government issues. It was said: 
“Do not cripple them; do not take away their income in taxa- 
tion; we will take it from them when we need it, and we can 
borrow it at a reasonable figure.’ We started at 3} per cent. 
That was well enough, but when we raised the percentage to 4 
per cent the savings banks of course began to break down; and 
if you raise the rate to 4} per cent, the financial ruin that will 
come over the country is appalling. 

Now, we did not raise half enough by taxation under the war- 
revenue bill which we passed last summer. I am saying this 
perhaps with some heat, because I want to impress Members 
of the Senate with that fact. I am sure the Senate did not 
understand what it was doing last summer, and some of us 
here are in a position where we might say now “TI told you so,” 
but that is not a graceful attitude to be in. I am calling tho 
attention of the Senate to this proposition now so that Senators 
will get their minds ready to pass an adequate tax bill to save 
the Government from financial ruin through the issue of an 
unlimited amount of inflated credit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrraawn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In calling attention to the fact that we did 
not raise enough money by taxation, of course the Senator 
knows I am agreeing with him on that proposition; but it seems 
to me we ought not to lay all the blame on Congress. There 
was no quarrel between Congress and the administration or the 
Secretary of the Treasury on that tax proposition. We raised 
all by taxes that the Secretary of the Treasury wanted us to 
raise, did we not? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator for his question, and I 
wish to say I shall be glad to answer any question as well as 
I can, but I hope no one will interrupt me in order to make a 
speech. I would be very glad to answer the Senator's question. 
I have perhaps been known somewhat as an administration Sen- 
ator. I have voted for every administration measure. I have 
supported the administration heartily. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that it was never intimated to me by 
the Secretary of the Treasury or anybody connected with the 
adininistration that they thought it was unwise to raise more 
money by taxation. I did get from some one connected with 
the administration in a financial capacity—I can not think 
at this moment who it was; if I could, perhaps I ought not to 
state it—that if we could not get the money at a fair and 
reasonable rate so that it would not disturb business, we should 
take it under the power of taxation. I think if the Treasury 
Department could have foreseen in the present situation how 
the wealthy people failed to respond to the calls of the Govern- 
ment for loanable funds at a fair rate of interest, it would have 
been the first to have insisted on our raising more by taxation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield again? 
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Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the.Senstor have any doubt that we 
would have raised more by taxation if the Seeretary of the 
Treasury had asked us to do so, and has he any doubt now 
that we would increase the income tax on large incemes if the 
Secretary of the Treasury would ask us to do it? Is it net true 
that the Secretary of the Treasury before the Finance Com- 
mittee said he did not want to change the tax law, but wanted 
to raise the batance of the money by bonds? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I did not know that that was so; but I do 
not think it weuld change the problem in the slightest. I feel 
that we have our own duties to perform in discussing financial 
measures anil passing them at this session of Congress. 
` Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I do not want 
him to misunderstand me. I agree with that statement en- 
tirely. I think we ought to determine such questions to the 
best of our ability in any bills that we will pass. I am satis- 
fied, however, that with the influence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, speaking for the administration, if he had wanted a 
higher rate or if he should want to Increase the rate now, there 
would be no difficulty in getting it through Congress. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do net wish to commit myself to that propo- 
sition one way or the other. 

' Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope Senators will confine themselves to 
questions. I have been waiting here two days to make this 
speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not interrupt the Senator, if he does not 
like an interruption. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am willing to answer a question, 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wished to ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that this bill is not providing for money to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government. The bill simply provides. means by 
which the Government, having monopolized the money market. 
can assist the people who can not borrow money or secure money 
in uny way to take care of the refunding of their present obli- 
gations? 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is very true. The cupboard is bare, and 
it has been swept bare, because the Government swept the 
money into the Treasury and used it. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons] admitted that. The 
investment pool was sucked dry by the Government, because 
the Government had to borrow. It did not take it by taxation. 
The situation is exactly such as a man who studied this prob- 
lem last summer ought to have foreseen. 

When we were trying to get a rural-credit measure passed I 
was calling loudly all the time for Government aid. I did not 
believe that the system could be put in force quickly in this 
country without substantial Government aid, I had a fight to 
get the $9,000,000 capital. I did not have to fight so hard for 
tax exemption, perhaps because I think very few realized its 
importance, but that was substantially Government aid. Then 
I had put in the Senate draft of the bill, and as the bill passed 
the Senate. exactly the proposition that is put into this bill in 
order to link this United States Government bank up with the 
Federal reserve banks of the country. In the farm-loan act 
which passed the Senate there was this provision: 

Any bank of the Federal Reserve System may buy or sell farm-lean 
bonds— 

That is still in the bill 


any member bank of said system may accept time drafts against a 
deposit of such bonds as security ; acceptances of a member bank thus 
made, or the direct obligation of such bank maturing within 60 da 
when accompanied by farm-ican bonds as collateral security not less in 
face value than the amount of such direct obligation, shall be eligible for 
discount by any Federal reserve bank. 

I saw the necessity, if the farm-loan system was to be a com- 
plete success, of linking it up with the Federal reserve bank, 
I got the Senate to pass such a provision, but when we got 
into conference I was met by the very expert and learned gen- 
tlemen who composed the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, headed by their distinguished chairman, and those 
gentlemen convinced me that that proposition to link up the 
long-term investment securities of this country with the Federal 
reserve banks was dangerous, I did not agree that it was 
dangerous in practice as connected with the farm-loan banks, 
but I did agree that it was exceedingly dangerous as a prece- 
dent. Now, the precedent has been followed. even though it was 
not established. This bill provides that same endless chain into 
the Treasury of the Federal reserve banks. This bill provides 
a way for cashing in long-term securities by sapping the quick 
assets of the commercial finances of the country, and I say it 
is absolutely unsound; it is socialistic, dangerous, ultraradical, 
and the Senate should know it before it agrees to it. 


himself. 


Now, I wish to discuss in a little more detail the features of 


the bill that I have outlined. I believe that the financial situa- 
tion at present makes necessary the passage of the bill. I think 
it is necessury te establish a United States war bank. I think 
it is necessary to give it the tremendous powers over the busi- 
ness of the country. The powers given te these four gentlemen 
in addition to the Secretary of the Treasury will make them 
veritable war lords, as they will be and I think ought to be. It 
is necessary that we have such men to conduet the finances of 
the country successfully through the present crisis. But before 
I give thein authority to issue $4.000,000,000 of bonds and make a 
raid: on the Federal reserve banks of this country I want to 
know who they are, und I want te see how they spend the 
$500,000,000 that is appropriated in this bill. They enn not 
spend that $500,000,000 in a moment; it will require collection; 
and after we see how they spend that $500,000,000, then they ean 
come to us, and if they can make out a goed case I will vote to 
allow them to issue bonds. But I hope I shall never be com- 
pelled. to allow them to issue bonds to be converted into cash 
through the medium of Federal reserve notes. 

The business of the country is put in the hollow of the hand of 
these five war-bank men. They can turn their thumbs down on 
any substantial industrial class or they can turn them up as 
they see tit. It is an enormous power. I am willing to grant it 
to them. I have confidence that they will be good men and thut 
they will do their duty to the best of their ability. But I do 
want then: before they become members of this great war-bank 
directorate to sell out their interest in every other banking con- 
cern, to purge themselves of the influences of high finance, and to 
devote themselves patriotically to the service of their country. 
That is what we require of the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Warburg himself is a very famous example. There 
is a man who belonged to one of the great banking concerns of 
the world and who was trained in business. Of course, it was 
a tremendous financial sacrifice for him to give up his business 
connections, but he did it patriotically, and he has been a most 
valuable member of the Federal Reserve Board ever since. I 
believe he would have done his work as well if he had not ceased 
his connection with the banking interests that he had, but you 
could not have made the people of the United States believe it. 
I have hoped that the chiirmun will not press the amendment 
which cuts out that provision of the bill requiring members 
becoming directors of this great war bank to cease their financial 
connection with every other institution. These men are going to 
be superfinanciers. From their decision there is no appenl. 
They are not even obliged under the bill to nccount to Congress 
for a cent of what they spend or to tell what they have dene, 
They can kill an industry or they can encourage an industry. 
I think the time has come when we have got to do that. It is 
not a question of business as usual in the United States. It 
is a question of luxury as usual. The only way you can make 
the people stop spending money foolishly is to tax it out of them. 

A year ago I made a speech in the Senate finding fault with 
some grain journal in Clrieago that said we ought not to at- 
tempt to regulate the price of flour, because people would not 
save until the pinch came. I objected to that statement coming 
from the grain journal because it was u statement made in 
defense of the right of speculation, and I am not willing to have 
the people of the United States pinched and go without foot in 
order to allow some gentlemen in Chicago er elsewhere to be- 
come rich through speculation. But in order to win this war I 
am willing to get along on one meal a day, and J am willing to 
compel other people to get along on two meals a day. The situa- 
tion that we are facing is too serious for trifling. Business as 
usual, luxury as usual, profits more than usual, and taxation, 
oh, yes, more than usual. Now, business should be unusual, 
luxury should be wiped out, and taxation should be unusually 
high. F 

Walk tbrough any city. I had two hours in Boston: the other 
day, and I walked out through the poorer parts of the city. 
Every tenth store was selling candy aud gewgaws. On every 
substantia] corner there was a cigar store or a saloon. The 
amount of candy that is found on display in the shop windows 
of this city is shameful; 1 came by one of the theaters last 
Monday morning at half-past 9. and there was a line of ticket 
buyers away across the sidewalk. Go into any drug store and 
see them lining up at the soda fountain. Go to Palm Beach and 
see the display of dresses and inerdinate luxury. This country 
has not begun to save. z 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Colerado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If you ge to Palm Beach, would it not be a 
lack of dresses rather than a display of them? 

Mr. HOLLIS. That would depend on who went to Palm 
Beach. I am willing to allow each Senator to decide that for 
[Laughter.] 


1918. 
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Mr. President, this country has not gotten down to business 


yet. This country will net get down to business until it suffers 
more than it hos heen doing. I venture the statement that if we 
had had ships enough to ship our men and food and supplies out 
of the country as fast as we needed them on the other side we 
would be feeling the effect now. but, I am sorry to say, we have 
not shipped enough evidently to make a noticeable decrease in 
these things. But it will come, and when ships begin to roll off 
the ways and go into the water as fast as we are going to pro- 
dace them, then they will be able to take our food and clothing 
as well as our men abroad. 

I hope the Senate will indulge itself enough to discuss this bill 
thoroughly. Some one may have an idea that it will be useful 
to the Treasury In this war crisis. I am not blaming the Treas- 
ury Department for asking for this bill. If I were in power in 
the Treasury Department, I would ask for the bill. But I should 
be ashamed, as a Senator of the United States, to allow Wie 
financial condition as regards taxation to continne any longer 
than is necessary in a situation that has made this bill neces- 
sary. ; 8 
This bill transfers the money control from Wall Street to 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, from the house ef Morgan, 
from the house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., from the house of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. to the Nation's war bank. We heard a good 
deal a few years ago about a Money Trust. Money Trust meant 
control of the finances of this country, so that a few gentlemen 
in Wall Street could turn their thumbs down or turn them up 
on any large financial proposition. I am convinced that that 
Money Trust existed, and if we have taken it from Wall Street 
and planted it in the Treasury of the United States as a war 
measure I say, Amen. But I am very much interested to know 
who is going to be on the board before I grant the very extravr- 
dinary features that are contained in the latter part of the bill. 

Now, reverting to the discussion of the credit and capital 
from which I was a little diverted, what is spent in the war is 
what is already on hand. We can not fire a cannon until it is 
produced. We can not use a soldier until we produce him to 
manhood. We can not have a blanket or uniform until it is 
ready to be used. The amount of goods on hand to devote to 
any purpose at any time is strictly limited. 

There are two kinds of capital. One is fixed capital, which is 
locked up in mills and railroads and ships and so on. The other 
is called circulating capital or capital goods, The Government 
in war is a tremendous spendthrift. It does not produce any- 
thing—it seldom ever does—but in war it is the greatest spend- 
thrift there is. We call in political economy the man a spend- 
thrift who has wasted his money on tobacco and champagne. 
That is what they tell schoolboys; later we say on wine, women, 
and song. That is because the spendthrift takes what he can 
get and expends it without producing anything to take its place. 
Business takes capital goods and reproduces more than it put 
into them or else it is not successful. The farmer takes seed 
in the spring of the year and reproduces it four or five fold. 
That is what business is. Business is to take capital goods and 
turn them ever so that you will have more capital goods when 
you get through. In war that position is absolutely reversed. 
The Government takes horses, motors, food, clothing, explosives. 
machinery, aeroplanes, and expends them, and you are all the 
time taking out of the till and you are never putting anything 
back. It is obvious that if we go on with luxury as usual and 
taxation as usual we do not save anywhere, and we should have 
more taxation for the express purpose of paying our bills and 
also making people pay. 

I do not want a consumption tax. I have on my desk a tax 
receipt for $1 tax on a citizen of New Hampshire for carrying 
a watch in war time. Evidently every man who carried a watch 
had to pay $1 a year for the privilege in war time. I hate tu 
see those taxes come. I would first exhaust our resources in the 
way of taxes on large incomes, on genuine war profits, and we 
could get two or three billion more out of that if we had the 
courage to go at it and take it. 

Just think what position the Treasury would be in now if 
instead of having $3.000,000,000 in taxes coming in the Ist of 
July it was going to have $6,000,000,000! Then it would be well 
enough to go to the Federal reserve bank to get short-time obliga- 
tions on currency, becnuse it would be paid back when the taxes 
came in. No; this bill diverts the stream of productive capital 
into essential industries and diverts it from nonessential in- 
dustries. It takes, practically, capital from the control of one 
group of capitalization and gives it to another, 

This contro) of productive capital makes it a banking propo- 
sition and makes it a notional money trust; bur instead of being 
a Wall Street money trust it is a Government money trust. 
Through it the Government will absolutely control the course of 
industry In the United States. I hope Senators will not blink 


the fact. We are doing it, and I say, Amen. We must do it 
to pull out of this lamentable financial condition in which we 
are. It should have been done long ago. 

Mr. President, this is a currency proposition. It permits an 
inflation of ‘credit and an inflation of currency. Whenever you 
issue bonds for war purposes you are inflating credit. That is 
easy to be shown. Suppose a man has a thousand dollars in a 
savings bank and takes It and buys a Government bond of a 
thousand dollars. The Government takes his thousand dollars 
and spends it. The man has his thousand-dollar bond, He cay 


go and sell that bond if he can find a purchaser, or he can borrow 


on it almost to its entire value. The issue of bonds for war 
purposes does inflate credit. We can not lay all this inflation 
on the increase of gold coming into this country. I wish we 
eould, but it ean not be done. In the testimony of Mr. Warburg 
before the Finance Committee he spoke more than once of the 
tremendous inflation that would result from this bill. He knows 
it. He did not say this bill was a desirable thing. Mr. Harding, 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, did net say this bill 
was a desirable thing. They both said that the bill was a neces- 
sary thing, and that they did not know where else to turn if it 
were not passed. 

I am not afraid that the Federal Reserve Board will allow 
the Federal reserve currency to become tremendously inflated. 
It has become inflated already. That is one trouble with any 
elastic currency. They are always ready to inflate it, but they 
are never ready to deflate it. We have got out now about 
$1,250,000,000 of Federal reserve currency, That leaves us 66 
per cent gold reserve. That is the safest paper currency there is. 
We could, by carrying out the terms of this bill, issue $2,000,- 
000,000 more, and we would still have a 40 pet cent gold re- 
serve, and that would still be the safest paper cu in the 
world. But what have we done? We have not got another bushel 
of wheat or another cannon or another blanket in the war out 
of the performance. We have merely issued $2,000,000,000 
more of paper currency that will lift prices all over the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is not the amount of the additional 
issue $1,700,000,000, instead of $2,000,000,000? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I took Mr. Warburg's statement concerning it. 
He is pretty nearly right. That is his specialty, and I think 
he knows, but if it is $1,700,000,000. then it is so much less 
dangerous. They can not, however, inflate it much more than 
$1,700,000,000 more than it is now. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. Does not the Senator think that very likely 
the mere fact of the creation of this corporation will prevent 
the use of this power—the sale of these bonds to extend credit? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish I did. 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator has read the testimony of Mr. 
Harding and of Mr. Warburg he probably has found that that 
was their hope. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have studied very carefully the testimony of 
Mr. Warburg and of Mr. Harding; I have great faith In both 
those men; but I did not see any evidence of confidence on their 
part. They said that sometimes when funds were available 
people did not want them, but I have not any fear that people 
will be timid under this bill. You will find corporations and 
individuals all over this country trying to hook on to this great 
war bank. You will not find any modesty, even on the part 
of the savings banks or Insurance compunies from trying to get 
on in some way. I am sorry to say that I do not believe that 
the fact that this $500,000,000 or $4,500,000.000 is available is 
going to abate the appetites of financiers. I think it will rather 
whet their appetites. 

Credit in the form of Government bonds inflates prices. Mr. 
Warburg said that, and every financier and every economist who 
has given the matter thought says it. We are putting it In the 
power of this corporation to take $500,000.000 out of the Treas- 
ury. Where will the Treasury get it? The Treasury can only 
get it by the issue of more bonds. Who is going to buy those 
bonds? Then we give this corporation the right to issue 
$4,000,000.000 of bonds on top of its capital, Where is that 
money coming from? Why, that is merely additional crédit; 
that merely puts those who have those securities in the field to 
bid against the Government for funds. The reason we have 
got to do it is because the Government has exhausted the invest- 
ment field. The Government has got to borrow this $500,000.000, 
and then it is going to allow this corporation to issue 
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$4,000,000,000 of bonds without fixing the rate of interest. I 
had to fix the rate of interest in order to get the rural-credits 
bill through. Bonds can not be issued by any of the land banks 
bearing more than 5 per cent interest, but the bonds of the 
proposed finance corporation can be issued at any rate of in- 
terest at which the members of the corporation choose to issue 
them. 

How will it work? We are appropriating this money because 
we are giving the corporation the right to issue securities by 
which it can go into the market and buy things—not even 
things; I wish they were going to buy things; but they are 
going to buy credit. Credit is nothing in the world but a hope 
that some one will pay; that is all it is. A credit is a promise 
to pay; it is faith given to some one that he will pay. How 
can the men who wish to get money to carry on their essential 
industries get the money? If they could borrow it from their 
commercial banks, to be locked up in long-term enterprises, they 
would bankrupt the commercial banks. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance 
[Mr. Smratons] complains because the Federal reserve banks 
are discriminating against this sort of loaning. It is their 
business to so discriminate, because they are short-term banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for an interruption? - 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not complain. I simply stated a fact; 
and stated it as a fact. ç 

Mr. HOLLIS. Well, the word “discriminate” carries with 
it a little tinge of complaint; but it is a fact that these banks 
do discriminate against locking up their liquid funds in long- 
term investments. 

The captains of industry who want money to put up factories 
or other enterprises needed tọ conduct the war can not borrow 
the money from their regular banks; therefore they go to their 
respective banks and say, “If you will take our securities, our 
stock, or our bonds, you can go to this war bank in Washing- 
ton and they will either give you the funds or will give you 
their bonds.” So the local bank cashes in the securities, and 
then comes to Washington and finds that the war bank at 
Washington has exhausted its capital of $500,000,000. The 
manager of the bank in Washington says, We can not give you 
money, but we can give you bonds.” That is the scheme of the 
Hon, David Lubin for financing the rural-credit banks; that is 
the German landschaften scheme. There a farmer would go to 
a bank and mortgage his land and he would get a land-bank 
bond. Then he would sell it in the market for whatever it 
would bring. That is the great vice of this measure, because 
the local bank, having come to Washington, cashed in the se- 
curities of the local industry for one of these war-bank bonds, 
or a series of them, at what per cent we do not know, can then 
go back and dispose of them at 90, 80, or 50 per cent of their 
face value, depreciating the bonds, or can put them up as col- 
lateral security for a note in the Federal reserve bank at a 
ratio of 1, 2, or 3 to 1. Then the local bank can loan money on 
the obligation of the local industry, secured by the bonds of 
the war bank. Then the local bank is in position by giving its 
note, not to exceed 90 days, to the Federal reserve bank of 
discounting and drawing from the Federal reserve bank cash 
on that transaction. Then the Federal reserve bank is in a 
position to put up the note secured by the bonds and get Fed- 
eral reserve notes. That is a very long, tedious, and circuituous 
route; but it will not deceive anybody who really puts his mind 
on the transaction. It is nothing in the world but an effort to 
convert the securities of an industrial corporation, with the in- 
dorsement of the Government upon them, into a liquid form 
so that currency can be issued in their stead. That is all it is, 
and it is all it pretends to be. As I have already said, that will 
result in greater inflation. 

The direct way is the best. I complained two months ago be- 
cause the Farm Loan Board had not sold its securities on the 
market. Senators will recall that I came into the Senate and 
asked permission for the Treasury to purchase $200,000,000 of 
farm-loan bonds. That was necessary because the investment 
market had been swept bare. I was told that the Farm Loan 
Board had not tried to sell the bonds because they did not want 
to interfere with the liberty-bond drive; and there is something 
in that, for the farm-loan bonds were a more attractive bond at 
4} per cent than the Government bonds at 4 per cent. 

If the proposed Government finance corporation is permitted 
to issue its bonds, they will come in direct competition with the 
next issue of liberty bonds—it can not be helped—and they will 
not sell unless they carry 9 greater rate of interest than the 
liberty bonds; but the Government is morally back of them, and 
the Government will not allow any of these war-bank bonds to 


be defaulted. We shall be asked to back them up and we will 
do it. If we have got to have this capital to devote to essential 
industry in this country for the successful prosecution of the 
war, the best way to do is to borrow it all on liberty bonds and 
not place another lot of bonds on che market at a higher rate of 
interest, possibly, and prevent the Government from borrowing 
on liberty bonds. I do not want to see the liberty bonds in 
competition with bonds that carry a higher rate of interest. 
If the Government is going to finance these great industries, let 
the Government borrow the money on straight bonds, finance the 
industries, and take their obligations, for that is all it will get 
in the end. You can not make credit on such a basis as that. 
You may deceive some people, but you have not any more back 
of it by going through all this mummery and setting the print- 
ing presses going and issuing these different kinds of bonds. 
You do not get any more out of it than you do if you borrow the 
money through the Government direct and loan it to these in- 
dustries direct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does not the Senator over- 
look the fact that in all the loans made by this proposed cor- 
poration to industries, except public-utilities corporations, the 
Government receives, in addition to the security of the original 
borrower, the industrial corporation, the obligation of the bank, 
through which alone these advances can be made to the indus- 
trial corporation? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not overlook that. The credit of these 
banks and their soundness are absolutely essential to conducting 
the ordinary commerce and business of this country; and when 
those banks are allowed to issue acceptances on obligations of 
industrial corporations, which is precisely what it is proposed 
to do, those banks are werkened. If those banks are of any 
benefit to the community, it is because they serve commerce and 
business on quick commercial transactions, and when you allow 
fhem to write acceptances in an unlimited amount on obligations 
of this sort you merely allow them to kite securities. Why, 
they are taking now out of the Federal reserve banks enormous 
sums—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that the banks of 
the country would likely be willing to put their indorsement 
upon the paper that they discount or sell to the finance cor- 
poration unless they had carefully investigated and satisfied 
themselves that the security which they had taken from the 
borrower wis ample and sufficient? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then, if they are satisfied as to that, why do 
they not lend them the money themselves and not come to the 
Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have not the money, that is the diffi- 
culty, and this measure is designed to accommodate that pres- 
ent situation. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is because they have not got the money, 
and this is to allow them to turn long-term Government securi- 
ties into quick assets of a commercial bank—something that is 
unsound. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, I presume, also has not over- 
looked the fact that the issue of currency upon these securities 
must be based upon 90-day paper or short-term paper? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am glad the Senator has suggested that, be- 
cause that is an attempted compliance with the theory of the 
Federal reserve act, but it is not a compliance with it in its 
most essential particulars. The currency issued by the Federal 
reserve banks is based on short-term obligations, but it is, more 
important still, based on a self-liquidating security. Under the 
present act there are two classes of securities that can be put 
up. The principal one that is allowed is the security based on 
a business transaction, a note for 90 days or less. The other 
one is more or less of an excrescence; they are allowed to put up 
Government bonds as security. That, however, was understood 
to be an excrescence. No one thought that that ought to be 
done, but it was not desired to discount Government obligations 
and make them of less value than commercial obligations. The 
fact that that is not looked upon with favor by financiers is 
shown by the circumstance that, with all the billions of Gov- 
ernment bonds that are now outstanding, the Federal Reserve 
Board has only permitted $343,000,000 to be put up as security 
for Federal reserve notes; and I hope that the Federal Reserve 
Board will stand firm as a rock on that proposition and not per- 
mit Federal reserve notes to be issued unless based on a security 
that is self-liquidating. Of course, Senators understand what is 
meant by “ self-liquidating.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 
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Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The same limitation is placed upon 
these bonds. The Federal Reserve Board determines whether 
they may be put up and can also charge an extra rate on the 
notes issued. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; that ts true, but the pressure that is 
already put upon these gentlemen, as appears from their testi- 
mony. is enormous. There is nowhere in that testimony a 
whole-hearted encouragement for or argument in favor of this 
plan. They are brought In and they tell the bad situation we 
are in. They say they think this $500,000.000 will tide them 
over so that they will not need any more, but that if it does not, 
then they certainly should be given this power to issue bonds 
up to $4,000,000,000, and that we need net be afraid that they 
will issue any more than they need, and so on. That is always 
the argument. 

But the vice of allowing these bonds to be put up is that 
they are to be issued for the express purpose of being put up 
as security for Federal-reserve notes and that they do not 
possess the self-liquidating feature. I will explain in a word 
to the Senate what I mean by “self-iquidating feature.” 
Under the Federal-reserve net n member bank can not get 
Federal-reserve notes from a Federal-reserve agent without 
putting up its own obligations secnred by notes that have been 
rediscounted for the member bank, which are payable in 90 
days or less, and which are based on a commercial transaction. 
That means that the man who borrows of any member bank 
must be engaged in business which will be ended in 90 days, so 
that the obligation will be paid off with the hope of profit. 
That is self-liquidating. These long-term bonds are not self- 
liquidating. I wish they were. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ` Mr. President, I do not suppose the Senator 
would suggest that liberty bonds, against which notes may be 
issued, are self-liquidating any more than are the long-term 
bonds to be issued by the proposed corporation? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; they are not. They are not so quickly 
liquid, because they run 20 years, while the bonds of the 
proposed corporation will run 5 years; but 5 years’ liquidation 
in war times is not worth considering. f 

re SIMMONS, Well, one is as liquid a security as is the 
other. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Just about, and the finance-corporation bonds 
will be a little more liquid, because they will run for only five 
years; but I do not call that liquid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
Federal Reserve Board had not encouraged the issuance of 
notes against the tiberty bonds? 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that resulted, as we all know, in keep- 
ing down the additional currency issued on account of the 
bonds to about $300,000.000, Now, the Senator says he ap- 
proves of that policy. If the board should apply that same 
policy to the issuance of notes against these bonds we could 
not reasonably expect any greater inflation from these bonds 
than from a like number of liberty bonds. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Well, if the Federal Reserve Board had 
reached its limit in that respect, then it would be useless to 
issue these bonds with any hope that they are going to be used 
as a basis for currency—we have got more of it than we can 
use now—but these bonds are to be issued with the express idea 
that they are going to be used for that purpose, and these men 
will, be more than human if they are able to withstand the 


Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think he is entirely correct 
in making that statement? The bonds are to be issued with the 
express idea that they may be discounted at the Federal reserve 
bank by the member bank holding them. I do not know that 
there is any purpose to make them more available or eligible for 
use for issuing purposes than liberty bonds are eligible for such 


purpose. : 

Mr, HOLLIS. The attempt is to hook them up with the com- 
mercial banks of the country and get commercial capital to use 
them for long-term purposes. The Senator speaks of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks as if they had money to loan. They have 
not money to loan; they were not created for that purpose, 
What have they? They have a capital of $73.000,000 that we 
clubbed out of the national banks, of which we made every 
national bank pay its share or else go out of business. The Fed- 
eral rescrve banks have that for capital. What else have they? 
They have Government deposits of just $56,000,000; and if the 
Government dared to take that away it would do so, as it has 
use for it. Then, what else have they? All else in the world 
is the reserves that belong to the national banks. They have 
$1,460,000,000 of these reserves that were not meant to be loaned 
and ought not to be loaned. That is the quickest liability this 


Government has, and it is in the Federal reserve banks. That 
money belongs to the member banks—it constitutes their re- 
serves—and if there happens fo be a run on our banks that 
money will be needed to put out the conflagration. 

The Federal reserve banks were never organized to loan 
money themselves. The only way that they are in shape to loan 
anything is by issuing paper currency, which is good paper cur- 
rency, but nothing but currency. So you can not get any loans 
out of the Federal reserve banks, because they have not the 
money to loan. The only thing that can be obtained from: them 
is currency. Their function is to issue currency. 

I say this is socialistic, but when I say that I do not mean to 
condemn it. I am for certain socialistic aims; I am for them 
when they are sound and when there is rensonable hope that 
they will work. But I wish to inquire why it is that socialism 
to help capital and to help the well to do is sound and respect- 
able while socialism to help the peor is unsound and dis- 
reputable. 

It does not hurt this with me at all to call it socialistic, but 
I want the conservative gentlemen who have been talking about 
sound, economie principles during the five years I have been in 
the Senate to realize that they are doing a socialistic thing. I 
um proud to have them join me, but I do not want them to ask 
me to go too far in the path of socialism. 

I do not want any Government agency to try to manipulate or 
stabilize the price of United States bonds. That power is in this 
bill. They can not do it. If they attempt it, it will be disas- 
trous. The only reason why they should try tt is because the 
price of liberty bonds is declining. Then. if they had money 
enough they might go into the market and buy liberty bonds and 
put their price up; but what a foolish thing that would be. 
That would mean that the people who have bought liberty 
bonds already and have got credit on them from their local 
banks will sell them back to the Government and get a lot more 
credit by borrowing more on the new issue of liberty bonds. I 
am willing to trust the Secretary of the Treasury and these four 
superfinanciers if they want to be trusted to thut extent, but E 
hope Congress will stay in session and will watch the proceeding. 

I do not want any Government securities indorsed by the 
Government or permitted to be issued by the Government to be 
sold in competition with the liberty bonds, especinlly with no 
limit on the interest rate. Investors will not buy liberty bonds 
if they can get other sound bonds at a higher rate. There is 
no need of other bonds being issued, because we can borrow 
just as well on liberty bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As these bonds when sold will be 
practically always under the control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. and as he is directing the selling of liberty bonds, does 
the Senator suppose that there will be any possible conflict in 
the sales? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Unless he can in some way make them more 
desirable than liberty bonds, they will perform no function what- 
ever, because he has got plenty of liberty bonds. The only way 
to use these other bonds, these superbonis. is to put them out on 
a more attractive basis of some sort; and the only way I know 
by which that can be done is to pay more interest on them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator was arguing that 
they might interfere with the sale of liberty bonds, and I ask 
him if he does not think the Secretary of the Treasury will 
certainly guard us against that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Finance Committee has not guarded us 
against that. The Secretary of the Treasury asked to be 
allowed to appoint these other four men himself, but the Finance 
Committee were not willing to trust him to do that; so that 
they are to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and they will outvote the Secretary of the Treasury 
4 to 1. That is In the bill, I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? ` 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I suggest to my colleague that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of his own volition, stated that he 
was quite willing to have that change made? 

Mr. HOLLIS, Yes; I have no doubt he would compromise 
on almost anything to get himself out of the finuncial hole that 
Congress has plunged him in. If he is to get this bill through, 
it is necessary to have the Finance Committee with him. He 
agreed to that and agreed to some other things that I believe 
he did not want to agree to. 
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Now, about the savings banks. The savings banks are tre- 
mendously important institutions. In my part of the country 
they pay as high as 4 per cent interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the bill itself provides that the rate 
of interest and terms of sale of these bonds can not be con- 
trolled by the directors, but the directors, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, are required to act. The 
Secretary of the Treasury can veto their action with reference 
to the sale of these bonds. I think that was intended, perhaps, 
to guard the very proposition to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope it will work in that way. I thank the 
Senator for calling my attention to that; I had overlooked it. 

Now, discussing the savings-bank situation. The poor people 
save their money, and they save it in my part of the country 
at great personal sacrifice. They have to economize. The 
people in my section of the country, however, bought war sav- 
ings stamps and they bought liberty bonds on the installment 
plan. There is no stimulation of business up there because of 
the war; in fact, some businesses are very low, because people 
can not buy the sort of goods they produce. They put their 
money in the savings banks and they get from 34 to 4 per 
cent interest on it. Now, the Government comes along and 
offers them a bond at 34 per cent. They will not draw their 
funds out of the savings banks to buy 31 per cent bonds; but 
when the Government offers a bond at 4 per cent they will begin 
to draw their money out of the savings banks; and if the Gov- 
ernment issues a bond at 41 per cent, I do not see what any 
savings-bank depositor is thinking of to let his money remain 
there. 

The savings banks usually invest their funds in long-term 
securities, because as a rule the savings banks continue to 
increase their deposits; a large amount of their deposits is 
never withdrawn at one time and, therefore, it is safe for 
savings banks to have their investments in semiliquid securi- 
ties; but at a time like this if a 4} per cent bond is issued, sav- 
ings-bank depositors will find it good business to withdraw 
their deposits and invest them in Government bonds. You can 
not appeal to their patriotism and ask them not to do it, because 
patriotism does not extend much further with the poor people 
than it does with the rich people; it goes just about as far, but 
no farther. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the Senator think that if 
this statement is true, the question of the parity of these bonds 
is very vital? Of course if the bond drops below par, the 
savings-bank depositor is just as well off with his savings cer- 
tificate as he would be with his bond, because that is always at 
par and easily gotten out of the bank. I do not see just the temp- 
tation to surrender the savings-bank certificate for the bond at 
4} per cent unless its parity is to be assured. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The savings-bank investor puts his money in 
the savings bank and leaves it there to accumulate. When he 
buys a Government bond, he knows that it is going to be paid 
in full when it matures. He is not much interested as to 
whether it depreciates on the market or not, He is satisfied 
that it is going to be paid. But the point is this: Because 
these bonds at 4 per cent may not meet a ready sale, the proposi- 
tion is to put them up to 41 per cent, so that they will sell at 
par; and when a 43 per cent bond is put out at par, then the 
temptation is great for the savings-bank depositor to draw his 
money and put it into the bonds. 

I am willing to give this war bank $500,000,000 of capital. 
I think they will do an enormous amount of good with it 
They will encourage essential industries. Tlirough their in- 
vestment-issues committee they will discourage nonessential 
industries. I believe that is true, but I do not want to give 
them more than $500,000,000, and $500,000,000 to start with. 
If investors, capitalists, bankers, public utilities, and savings- 
bank trustees know that they have credit up to the amount of 
$4,500,000,000, the demand on them will be something frightful, 
and these men will have to be more than superfinanciers to 
resist it; and we ought to protect them by limiting the amount 
appropriated under this bill to $500,000,000. 

There are two fundamental objects of government in war 
times. The first is to win the war and the second is to main- 
tain the people during the war. We must produce subsistence 


for ourselves, our soldiers, and our allies, and we must produce 


engines of war to destroy our enemies. Capital goods available 
for production are limited. If we expend them for luxuries, 
we can not expend them for munitions and necessities. The 
best way, as I have suggested, to prevent expenditures for luxu- 
ries is to increase taxes. By taking from the people through 
taxation, we take away the power to waste money on luxuries; 
we take away the power to compete with the Government for 
capital goods. That is a better way to curb the production 
of nonessentials than to constitute a capital-investment com- 
mittee. This taxation should be imposed on consumption as a 
last resort. The poor should be saved as long as possible. In- 
stead of harming all the people by borrowing, and consequent 
inflation, we should get the last dollar from, first, income taxes 
on large incomes, and, second, genuine excess-profits taxes. 

Through our own actions on the floor of the Senate and 
through the action of the conference committee our taxation 
on excess profits was robbed of its title. It has no claim to be 
called an excess-profits tax, or at least a war-profits tax. It 
is merely a graduated income tax on corporations—something 
that I have spoken against more than once in the Senate. But 
this year there will undoubtedly be five billions of profits due to 
the war. If the stories from Hog Island and other parts of the 
country are true, there will be a great deal more. Now, we 
evidently are not able to curb the extravagances in war ex- 
penditures; we evidently are not able to keep down the prices 
of subsistence; but we are able to take out of the excessive 
profits of capital and business a very large share in the shape 
of excess profits, and we will be recreant to our duty if we do 
not do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOLLIS, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A little while ago a question was asked by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] about the attitude of 
the Secretary of the Treasury toward this tax bill last summer. 
I recall very distinctly that the Secretary was very much in 
favor of a larger measure of taxation then, just as I think the 
Senator from New Hampshire was, and I was, and various Sen- 
ators were on the floor, I want to say that in my judgment the 
Senator from Nebraska is wrong in stating that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was not then in favor of a higher rate of taxation. 
My recollection is that he started out with a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion on expenditures to be made by our own Government, and I 
think it is fair that that statement should be made at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody would be more delighted than I if the 
Secretary of the Treasury, representing the administration as 
he does, had favored such a thing as that. No one would be 
more delighted than I, if instead of saying, as I understand he 
did before the Finance Committee of this Congress, that he was 
not in favor of changing the tax law, but wanted to raise this 
money by bonds, he had taken the other course and said, “ In- 
crease the taxes on large incomes and war profits.“ I never 
heard it stated, here or elsewhere, when that bill was pending, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury asked us to increase taxation 
on large incomes. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield, and to whom? . 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. I yield to either or both of the Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can only say that I recall very distinctly 
having talked to the Secretary about it at the time, and he was 
in thorough accord with raising more money by taxation than 
the committee had reported out at that time. He was actively 
in accord with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if that is the position 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must ask Senators 
to address the Chair, so that the Chair may be able to protect 
the Senator who has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am in the hands of my friends, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. . 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Secretary of the Treasury holds that 
position we can double the tax on large incomes in 10 days 
from now, if we have a message from the President advocat- 
ing it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire allow me to ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What part of the large incomes do 
we now take? Do we not take over 60 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sixty-seven per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, how could wo double it? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the question involved. If the See- 
retary is in favor of increasing taxes on large incomes, in my 
judgment—and I do not believe anyone will dispute it who 
knows how laws are enacted here and the influence of the 
administration—if the influence of the administration is be- 
hind it, and the President will ask it in an official message, in 
less than 10 days the law will be changed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but I was asking the Senator 
how you could double it if you take 67 per cent of the large 
incomes now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, that would not be very hard to do, with 
the administration behind it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I made a rash remark a little 
while ago when I said I was willing to yield to both Senators. 
It does not work very well when both are yielded to at once, 
because both can not talk at once. 

I recall distinctly that some one connected with the adminis- 
tration said to me last summer, “If we can not borrow enough 
money to finish this war at 34 per cent, then we believe that 
the taxation should be raised.” I thought I had some assur- 
ance there; but I do not recall who said it, and I will not even 

“say that anyone did; but I felt that those who were running 
the finances of the Government had an idea that they could bor- 
row all the money that was needed at 31 per cent, because it 
was obvious to anyone who studied the question that if they put 
out bonds at 4 per cent they were going to prevent ordinary 
businesses from getting money for their ordinary panon; 
they were going to drain the savings banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
8 to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely wanted to suggest to the Senator that 
the 34 per cent bonds, not being taxable, were easily floated, and 
they have maintained their high price, while the 4 per cent bonds, 
being taxable, do not sell at so good a figure; and that I am in 
accord with him that the Government of the United States can 
not raise the rate of interest above the point which is fixed by 
the savings banks of this country without having a very serious 
withdrawal of funds from those banks, which they can not meet. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator for his reenforcement of 
my idea; and since we are on this question of what the Govern- 
ment income is, and how much more it might be, I will submit 
at this point a few figures. 

Under the old revenue laws, as they existed before we passed 
the war-revenue act last summer, the revenue of the Goyern- 
ment was $1,857,000,000. I will give these figures approximately. 
Under the new revenue law it was estimated that the corpora- 
tion tax—that is, the excise tax—would yield $360,000,000 addi- 
tional; that the personal income taxes would yield $450,000,000 
additional; that: the excess-profits tax would yield $1,500,000,000 
additional; spirits, $207,000,000; tobacco, $56,000,000; trans- 
portation, $150,000,000; making a total of new taxes of $2,723,- 
000,000, or a total income of the Government for the current year 
of $4,080,000,000. 

Now, the excess-profits tax was figured on profits of $4,000,- 
000,000. I believe myself that they will amount to $5,000,000,000 
this year. If we should take 80 per cent of the $4,000,000,000, 
we would get $1,700,000,000 more than we are getting now. We 
might easily increase the taxes on large personal incomes by 
$500,000,000. That would make $2,200,000,000 more that we 
could raise from taxation from these two sources. That would 
give the Government an income of $6,280,000,000, which would 
be 50 per cent more than it is now. I believe that if we were 
raising that amount through taxation we could raise the rest by 
floating bonds at a reasonable rate. i 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not hear clearly whether or not the Sena- 
tor included inheritance taxes there. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I did not, because the amount received from 
them is not very large. 

Mr. OWEN. But the receipts from inheritance taxes could be 
made very large by dealing with some of the gigantic estates. 
which we know are growing beyond the possibility of the owners 
of those estates to employ. The Government of the United 
States could, with great propriety, pass an inheritance-tax law 


that would appropriate a substantial part of these gigantic es- . 


tates very profitably for the moral effect upon the country as 
well as for the effect upon the exchequer; and, besides that, it 
has the very great advantage of being a tax against which no 
man kicks, because he is then dead. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. His estate kicks, however. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If he is surely dead, that is true. The Sen- 
ator has made an investigation of that subject; and I will ask 
him how much in addition to what we now raise by inheritance 
taxes he thinks we might fairly raise? 

Mr. OWEN. I have no adequate figures with regard to it; 
but we all have observed, in recent times, the gigantic growth 
of some of the estates of the country, which have grown as 
much as an estimated amount of a thousand million dollars, 
such as the Weyerhauser estate, the Rockefeller properties, and 
so forth, or like the Bingham estate, which I am told amounted 
to $68,000,000. There is a proper limit at which the ownership 
of property serves no useful purpose. After it passes beyond 
all demands of luxury and of extravagance itself, there comes 
a time when the ownership of property merely means the unre- 
strained control over the lives of other people; and I think that 
the policy of the Government of the United States ought to be 
adjusted keeping that in view. 

The difficulty has been, as I understand it, that the States are 
to some ‘extent alleged to be jealous of this arrangement; but 
the fact is that no State can really control that matter, be- 
cause a very large estate can have itself transferred from one 
jurisdiction to another whenever the inheritance-tax law prom- 
ises to be injurious to the heirs of the estate. A man can take 
his citizenship from one State to another, and evade the law, 
therefore, until all 48 States have a uniform law, which never 
will occur; but this matter could be so adjusted that the States 
should receive a proportionate part of the funds derived from 
inheritance taxes, and ‘a large inheritance tax on gigantic 
estates ought to be established as a public policy in times of 
peace—much more so in times of war. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator. 

A government is like an individual. If an individual has a 
large income, he may have enough capital goods at his own dis- 
posal so that he does not need to borrow other capital goods, 
through money or through credits, in order to carry on his busi- 
ness. When such a man goes to a bank to borrow, they will 
ask him for a statement; and he can borrow or not, and the 
amount he can borrow will be determined by the showing of his 
income, If his business is profitable, and he is getting a large 
income, the bank will loan to him even if he has not very much 


in the way of investment or fixed capital; and so it is with a: 


government. 

The Goyernment gets its money to spend from two sources. 
One is through its income, which is taxation—and that is sub- 
stantially all the income the Government of the United States 


‘has, through taxation—and it gets its other money to spend 


through borrowing. If it has a very large income in proportion 
to its expenditures, of course it can borrow more cheaply than 
it can if it has a small income and large expenditures; and 
there is a tremendous difference in the balance sheet of the 
Government if the Government shows that it has an. income 
of four billions and is spending fifteen billions than if it has 
income of six billions and is spending thirteen billions, It 
looks very dfferently to any financier who looks into it. 

We appropriated, last summer, some twenty billions. I was 
not frightened at that statement, because I knew we could not 
spend it all in a year. The industries of this country will not 
produce enough so that you can spend all that money in a 
year. We haye had six months of it, and we have spent about 
a quarter of the amount we appropriated. We will do well 
if we produce enough so that we can spend more than a quarter 
more in the second six months. The expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment this year will not exceed ten or twelve billions; and 
if we could raise six bilions by taxes we would be in a splendid 
financial condition. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I will remind the Senator that if we would lay 
as high taxes now as we did lay during the Civil War, they 
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sous yield an annual income of six billions or a little in excess 
of that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. T thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to thnt. In the Civil War we did exactly what we are doing 
in this war. We started out for two or three years and tried 
to finance the Government on credit. We did other things in 
the Civil War that we did in the Spanish War: We exposert 
our soldiers to typhoid fever. and to embalmed beef, and things 
of that sort. I thought that when we had the Spanish War 
we would learn better, and we have in those respects; but here 
we are conducting, as we think, the chief part lu the greatest 
war of history. and we are repeating the financial mistakes that 
we made in 1861. 1862. and 1863. It was not until the Civil 
War had been in progress for three years that the Government 
of the United States awakened to the fact that the only way 
to fight a war and do business approximately as usual was to 
increase taxation; and finally it was dene. It seems very 
strange that with all the infermation at our disposal. with all 
the history and the books, with all the political economies that 
are written, and with all the professers of economics dinning 
this fact into our ears, we have got to wait and learn the 
lesson by bitter experience by passing this highly socialistic 
measure. 

The refusal of the Finance Committee to levy as large in- 
come taxes and exceas-profits taxes ns possible has made this 
war bank and this money trust and this undue inflation neces- 
sary. I shall support the bill because it is necessary, but I am 
not going to support any more of its extreme features than I 
have to. I shall offer some amendments that I hope will im- 
prove the bill. If they are voted down. I am going to vote for 
the bill anyhow. because we have bankruptcy staring us in the 
face if we do not put this bill through; and we are going to try 
to take care of an inflated credit by more inflated credit. 

. Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator, I think very correctly, 
has stated thut our real expenditures during the first year prob- 
ably will not be more than half of our appropriations, Can the 
Senator state what he thinks our total expenditures will be for 
the first year. then? r 

Mr. HOLLIS. 1 said ten or twelve bilions. Let us call it 
twelve billions; and we will raise four billions of that by taxa- 
tion, if we are lucky. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator think it will be 
as much as twelve billions? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should think so. We spent at about a 50 
per cent rate for the first six months, and we probably will in- 
crease that the second six months, because we are getting ready 
for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is that exclusive of the 

yints loaped to our allies? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thing that includes the whole thing. I 
think it does. I think the amounts loaned to the allies will 
bring it all up to about twenty billions, and I think that up 
to the Ist of January we had spent about a quarter of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then the Senater’s estimate is that 
we will have raised by taxes ahout one-third instead of half? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; about a third. Now, if our income is 
large enough, there is no reason why we should not be able to 
float these bonds at 33 per cent. There is no reason why we 
should be talking about a 43 per cent rate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgiu. Mr. President, the difficulty about it 
is the tax upon the bonds, is it not? We make the income from 
the bonds subject to our excess-profits taxes, going up to 68 per 
cent when the income passes a million dollars, or something 
like that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That has some bearing on it; but I will call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that that is only a differ- 
enve of about one-half of 1 per cent, because the 3} per cent bonds, 
which have the tax-exempt feature to its extreme, are selling 
en about a parity with the 4 per cent bonds, that do not have 
the tax-exempt feature in its extreme form, so it is worth 
about one-half of 1 per cent on the figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The tax-exempt feature? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The tax-exempt feature; it Is so considered by 
the investors, because the market shows it. Dees the Senator 
get my reasoning cn that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I get the Senator’s reasoning. 
but is not this true: Only a little over $50,000,000 of the bonds 
of the last large issue have been offered on the market. The great 
Bulk of them have not gone upon the market at all, and just a 


Slightly increased — — capacity would put the bonds now on 
the market right up to par again. 
Mr. HOLLIS. I hope that is so. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state to the Senator that I 
have been ndvised—we were so informed by witnesses before 
the Finance Committee—that the bonds offered for swe did not 
reach $6.000,000 in all, so far as they could find out, and that 
just a small buying movement would put them back to par at 
once. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am afraid that with the investment poo 
sucked dry there will not be that buying movement again iene 
away. 

Money, bonds, currency, credits, securities, stocks, evidences 
of debt, banks, financial corporations, money trusts, a United 
States bank. produce nothing. They are merely tools which 
direct the flow of real capital into certain productive channels 
and away from others. The amount of production fs deter- 
mined by the amount of wool, cotton, dyes, ore, coal, logs, iron, 
copper, lumber. lime. wheat, corn, oats, hay. horses, mules, 
motors, and other supplies and materials which are available. 
If we assign them exclusively to one industry, other industries 
must cease, All the dangers we pictured last summer are real 
ones. We can not borrow enough money at reasonable rates; 
there is inflation; capital is not available for erdinary uses, 
and the remedy proposed Is more bonds and more inflation. It 
should be more taxation. 

We wer told lust summer not to have high income taxes so 
that capitalists might have capital for business purposes, so we 
have small taxes and large borrowings. The result is. we are 
now asked to finance private businesses because capitalists have 
no money for private businesses. 

When the Government gets a dollar by taxation its assets in- 
crense exactly $1. When it gets a dollar by borrowing, it 
adds that dollar to both its resources and its liabilities, It 
adds nothing to its net assets, because it has to pay back every 
dollar with interest. You can not get relief in this situation by 
swapping credits from the war bank to national banks, Federal 
reserve banks, and Federal reserve notes. You merely cause 
inflation. 

The proposition is to help an essential industry—called in the 
bill an industry that is necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war—to get capital by exchanging war-finance 
bonds for the corporation’s stocks or bonds. Let us see how it 
works out. Take some essential industry that desires to build 
a power plant for war purposes. Take an electric-power plant. 
for example. It can not get funds in the market. because 
liberty bonds have sucked the investment pool dry. It applies 
to the war bank. It receives war-finance bonds for its stock 
or bonds. It can not sell the bonds, because the war bank can 
not, so it goes te a commercial bank and pays a rate high enough 
to procure the funds. The bank puts up the war-finance bonds 
as collateral with the Federal reserve bank, which discounts the 
note, and is allowed to issue Federal reserve notes base: on 
the collateral. The result is an increase in the currency to the 
amount of the loan. This is expansion of the currency. If it 
goes too far, it becomes inflation of the currency; but at least 
the transaction results in taking liquid assets and putting them 
into fixed capital, where they lose their liquid form, and in doing 
this you have perverted the Federal Reserve System. 

The only way to get relief is to produce a large amount and 
to save what you are going to expand in the war. It does abso- 
lutely no good to issue long-term securi ies and draw capital 
goods away from the commercial banks and away from indus- 
tries that must have them to perform war functions When we 
get the people to save, when people do not consume as much as 
they did before, and, in addition, if we can stimulate them to 
produce more, then we ger the margin that we must have for the 
terrible extravagance of war. 

The theory of the Federal reserve notes was that they were 
issued against self-liquidating notes arising from commercial 
transactions. When the transaction ended the notes were paid. 
In the case supposed, the funds go into a power plant, and they 
come out over a long series of years in profits. No’es of this 
kind are not self-liquidating. The Federal reserve banks were 
not intended for long-term investments. They were not or- 
ganized to help fund capital issues, to have their funds locked 
up in long-term obligations. The inten:ion was to limit their 
transactions and their currency to the amount of business done 
in short-time commercial turnovers. 

The proposition to use farm-loan bonds as security for redis- 
counts with the Federal reserve bank was turned down as un- 
sound. I resisted it to the last,. but I was finally convinced 
that it was unsound. There are now outstanding one and a 
quarter billions of Federal reserve notes, with a 66 per cent gold 
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reserve. These issues can be increased about two billions more 
and have a 40 per cent reserve, a safe currency. To issue this 
additional amount for long-term investment purposes is un- 
sound, and inflation of a dangerous character will result. 

The resources of the Federal reserve banks are very limited. 
They were not intended to loan large sums. They were intended 

to mobilize the liquid capital of the country and to form the 
basis for a sound currency. 

Now, there is English authority for new issues of capital. It 
has been done in an unofficial way. There has been a committee 
formed by the Government without sanction from Parliament, 
and they supervise the issues of all new capital stock and bonds; 
but there is no English authority for the rest of this bill as it is 
proposed. There is no English authority for issuing $4,000,000,- 
000 of bonds and hooking it on the banks of England's currency 
system. The issue of credit in the issuing of bank bonds or Fed- 
eral reserve notes increases the price of all notes and is inflation 
to that amount, and if we continue on this course we shall in- 
evitably come to grief. 

I received in the mail after I commenced my remarks a letter 
from the Association for an Equitable Federal Income Tax, 
dated February 21 and signed by Benjamin C. Marsh, executive 
secretary. I ask that it be printed as a part of my remarks. I 
will not read it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The letter referred to is ns follows: 

ASSOCIATION FoR AN EQUITABLE FEDERAL INCOME Tax, 


New York, February 21, 1918. 
To Members of Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: There is still U to prevent the inflation, high 
prices, and consequent hard times which would result from the policy 
of financing the war adopted in the last revenue bill. That was not a 

8 measure. Both parties were, and are, equally responsible 
eretor, 

By promptly amending the war-revenue act of October 3, 1917, through 
imposing heayy taxes upon excess profits and large incomes and a 
moderate tax upon the privilege of holding land, Cengress can convince 
the American people that it comprehends and approyes the principles 
for which we entered the war. 

The Presideat, the Speaker of fhe House, and many administration 
officials have urged that at least half the cost of the war should be met 
by current taxation. The National Grange, the American Federation 
ot Labor, the National Nonpartisan League, and numerous other im- 
portant labor and farmer organizations have demanded such conscrip- 
tion of wealth as would make it possible to do so. 

The privileged classes of our country, however, pulled off an unjust 
but successful strike against democracy in war time, and won. We are 
paying less than one-quarter of the cost of the war by taxation because 

Songress capitulated to these strikers of great wealth. 

The American people fear that privilege controls the Congress of the 
United States. Unless Congress shall amend the revenue bill to bring 
the financing of the war for current fiscal year to a 50-50 basis the 
people will believe that their fear is well founded. 

As the war is being financed, and if monopoly is permitted to rea 
annually, as now, billions of unearned profits, the dollar will be wort 
only 50 cents within a year or so. $ 

As the war is being financed a debt of thirty to forty billions will be 
placed upon the working people of this country, if it should last for two 
RR wee years, with annual interest charges of close to a billion and a 


The enormous unearned fortunes and incomes resulting from this war 
constitute nearly as grave a menace to democracy, after Kalserism in 
Germany is defeated, as that Kaiserism does to-day. We must remove 
both menaces, 

Gentlemen of the Congress, the American people ask, “ Will you now 
cooperate to make the world safe for democracy or will you continue to 
obstruct that effort?” Upon your action depends the result of next 
fall's election, for you can not fool all the American people all the time, 
not even any large proportion of the people. 

Yours, truly, 
BENJAMIN C. MARSH, 
Egecutire Secretary. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr, President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovee] yesterday called our attention to the tremendous 
increase in the currency of this country, I want to add a little 
to the figures he gave. In 1896 the per capita circulation was 
$22. Just before we passed the Federal reserve act in 1913 it 
was $35. February 1, 1918, it was $47.23. The per capita cir- 
culation has more than doubled in this country since 1896, in 
the space of 22 years. 

Mr. President, I hope that I have not been too vehement in 
what I have said. My chief design in speaking was to call the 
attention of the Senate to the very unusual features of this bill 
so that they will be discussed. I hope they will be discussed. 
If they are discussed at length and each Senator makes up his 
mind for himself, I am sure we will get a sounder bill. 

I wish to say now, whatever the Senate decides to pass as a 
bill I am going to vote for, but I hope that the worse features 
of the bill will be eliminated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not wholly approve of 
the bill now under discussion. But I shall vote for it. It seems 
essential to the conditions with which the Treasury Department 
is now confronted, and because any other system of proposed 
relief would, in my judgment, after considerably more extended 
discussion than this bill will receive, be rejected. 


If I understand the genesis of this bill and the objects which 
it seeks o accomplish, it is, due to the financial starvation of 
many industrial concerns, and is designed, or if not designed 
will result, in the further mobilization of credit, which through 
the agency of this proposed war finance corporation will ma- 
teriulize in an increased issue of currency, subject to either 


direct or indirect taxation, that might well be avoided through’ 


the adoption of-some other system. ‘That the bill will cause 
added inflation is a self-evident proposition. 

But, Mr. President, in times of war inflation can no more be 
avoided than fighting can be avoided if the war is conducted 
upon lines conducive to victory, In war the demand for men 
and for material is abnormal, and, of course, the demand for 
public money is abnormal. In war business is active and enjoys 
a feverish prosperity. In war the needs of a nation require the 
exercise of extraordinary effort, both toward production and 
consumption, and consequently abnormal conditions are neces- 
sarily substituted for those of peace. 

No war has ever been prosecuted during the past 500 years 
which has not disturbed business, caused resort to various 
mobilizations of credit, and compelled the issue of currency 
representing that credit, whether covered or uncovered, and 
generally the latter. 

For men to shrink from the term “inflation” and dread its 
coming at a time like this is to refuse to recognize the inevitable 
evils of war. You must mobilize credit and you can not do 
so without causing inflation, It may not find expression in 
added issues of money, but it is sure to be reflected in rising 
prices and in scarcity of labor. There is an invasion of the labor 
market with every soldier who is enlisted and sent to the front. 
There is an actual scarcity of labor, in fact; but the effect upon 
production finds expression in higher prices, and as prices in- 
crease money diminishes in value, whether the amount in cir- 
culation be increased or not, because of the necessary expansion 
of credit which finds substitutes for actual money if the circula- 
tion remains stationary. 

This bill is said to be one designed to prevent undue inflation. 
My recollection is that the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
before the committee that one of its purposes was the prevention 
of inflation, which some of us questioned. He then stated that 
it was to prevent undue inflation. What is or is not undue in- 
flation depends upon the necessities and the resources of the 
Government in times of war. If inflation to the extent of bil- 
lions of dollars is essential for the preservation of our institu- 
tions, if it is necessary to enable the Government to perform its 
duty and accomplish the purposes and objects of the war, which 
are victory, then the amount of it, however pernicious, must be a 
secondary consideration. Hence the fact that this bill will re- 
sult in inflation has no terrors for me. I do object, however, 
to the manner of it, for it imposes an unnecessary burden upon 
the taxpayers and consumers of the country. 

I have said, Mr. President, that this bill is designed to mobilize 
the remaining credits of the country, by which I mean those 
credits, Which do not now have access to the banks and which 
can not now be converted by the banks into Federal bank notes 
for circulation. The bill expressly says so, and while Federal 
reserve issues, now limited to two and a half billion dollars, as 
the maximum of Federal reserve issues, shall soon reach and 
then be compelled to pass that limitation, provided this war 
continues, as I fear it will, for the next 12 or 18 months, 

The wisdom of the committee, the experiences of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the judgment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury have culminated in this bill. It was amended in some de- 
gree, perhaps in some very important particulars, by the com- 
mittee before reporting it back to the Senate. 

Mr. President, my principal objection to this bill is the round- 
about way in which it proposes to deal with the subject. An- 
other is the fact that we seek to meet this problem of inflation 
by imposing expense both upon the Government and those who 
are to receive relief under the bill. 

I know it is heterodox in this body at this time for me to 
give expression to my own view upon the subject. Neverthe- 
less I do not hesitate to do so. I believe that the time is rap- 
idly coming, and we should recognize it, when the Government 
must issue its Treasury notes bearing no interest in exchange 
for its obligations, based upon the credit of the Nation and cir- 
culating as legal tender, just as the $346,000,000 of Treasury 
notes ncw in existence—and happily never destroyed—have al- 
ways circulated. ‘That is inflation; there is no question about 
it; yet what is this bill but a taxed inflation, cumbrous and 


‘expensive, cumbrous in execution, and materially increasing the 


burdens of those who need the relief it proposes to extend? 
Mr. President, I know of no nation engaged in this war 

which has not been compelled to resort in some form to the 

issue of uncovered paper. I know of none which have officially 
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suspended specie payments. I do not know that any of them 
will aetually suspend specie payments. I have a statement, 
which I have unfortunately mislaid, showing the amount of 
added paper currency in the circulation of Great Britain. 
France, Italy, and Germany since the commencement of the 
war. Perhaps it is not necessary to be specific. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that the figures mount into the billions of 
dollars in every one of these nations. Of course the inflation in 
Russia is beyond the comprehension of man. It never will be 
redeemed, it never can be redeemed, and in all probability the 
same is largely true of the issues of the other militant nations. 

The plan has this advantage, however, which I know will 
be challenged, that it imposes no tax upon the people, but is 
given the same circulation which the normal peace currency 
receives, subject, of course, to that decrease in purchasing power 
which always comes either through the inflation of credit or 
currency or both. 

Now we shall pass this bill. I am no prophet, neither am 1 
the son of a prophet, but I venture the prediction that within 
u twelve month from now we shall be compelled to resort to that 
power which the Supreme Court of the United States has 
vindicated in several decisions and to which we turned in the 
days of the Civil War for the preservation of the Republic. 
We could never have won that war but for the mobilization 
of the eredit of the people through a circulating legal tender, 
noninterest-bearing Treasury note. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do I understand the Senator from Colorado 
to assert that England, France, Italy, or Germany has issued 
direct trensury notes or fiat money? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not prepared to say that they have, 
for paper circulation there emanates from the Government 
banks by the authority of the Government. It is practically 
the same thing. Their currency has been necessarily increased, 
and with us it is the promise of the Government and not of 
private institutions that must do it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If I may be permitted to make a suggestion 
to the Senator, while there has been the greatest inflation in 
Germany of the four nations, Germany’s gold reserve has more 
than doubled since the war commenced, 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and ours has more than quadrupled, 
yet we are inflating the currency by this bill, and we have been 
in the war less than a year. 

Now. I do not refer. Mr. President, to this method of reliev- 
ing the situation as the best one, because it is not. Unless it 
is carefully safeguarded it is bound to result in great disaster. 
But I do not perceive the nonexistence of a single condition 
which was not present during the Civil War just before the 
issue, when the policy was denounced far more vigorously than 
3 has been or will be denounced in the consideration of 
this bill. - 

It is coming if the war continues, because every issue of bonds 
will be more and more difficult to dispose of. That is the ex- 
perience of every nation, including our own during the days 
waa we were engaged in issuing bonds in the War between the 

tates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember correctly—and I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter—I think during the Civil War 
gold went to 240 at one time. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression was that it went higher than 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know it went that high, because I had 
a little transaction, a very small one, at one time during the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that on the market—it was 
then a marketable commodity at 240. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] suggests to me that it went 
to 265. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought it had gone to $3. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are other methods than the stock market for testing 
the value of gold. Gold is now depreciating, if we judge the 
value by its purchasing A gold dollar is beautiful and 
brilliant and yellow, but it will not buy any more of the neces- 
sities of life than our paper dollars, whether covered by a gold 
reserve or not. Yet gold is appreciating, for all nations are 
hoarding it. They part with as little as possible. 

As the war continues the nations will more and more hoard 
their gold. Our own Government has recently placed some sort 
of an embargo upon the exportation of gold. Every nation 
becomes a coward when its gold reserve is threatened and hides 
what it hes; and as that policy continues, while quotations will 
not appear upon the exchanges, gold will be more and more 
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valuable as time passes. If we could escape inflation, of course 
we should do it, but the steady decrease of the gold current in 
the channels of trade serve to stimulate the inevitable inflation. 

I was about to say when interrupted that we will experience 
difficulty in the sale of the next issue of bonds, and experience 
more difficulty in the second successive issue of bonds. ‘The 
burden of the difficulty will be progressive, and the reason is 
obvious. 

I want to say to my friend the junlor Senator from New 
Hampshire that he may pile taxation upon taxation upon people 
for the purpose of securing the needful money for the carrying 
on of this war, but he will fall in his object, for taxes are like 
tariffs—there is a point beyond which they cease to be very 
productive and there is a point where they become prohibitive. 
This war is a war of waste, as are all other wars. It is a war 
of tremendous expense, as are all other wars. It has all the 
volcanic forces of an earthquake in its effect upon social and 
political and economic conditions. We can not judge it or meet 
it from the standpoint of our normal experience. We must 
meet it from the standpoint of what it is and what it requires. 
Tt requires every ounce of gold, every ounce of credit, and every 
ounce of economy exercised by every one of the 100,000,000 of 
our people if we are to win it, and win it we must. 

Therefore, to my mind there is no need of blinking at infin- 
tion. It is coming; it is here. It began before war was declared 
through an inflation of credit consequent upon the business 
which this country received from the allies for war equipment. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time attempt to enter into a 
consideration of the policy of an unsecured issue, because we 
are not now face to face with it. It would be beside the discus- 
sion. But I want to refer to some of the arguments of my 
friend, the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horrts], 
with whom I am almost always in accord, but with whom I 
am compelled to differ somewhat on this occasion. I do not 
think the contrast which the Senator has offered between the 
farm-loan system of banks and this bill is an apt one. The 
purpose of the farm-loan bank act was to establish a perma- 
nent governmental policy, through the exercise of which cheap 
and easy money could be furnished to men engaged in ugri- 
culture on extremely long time. The bill had my hearty sup- 
port. I think it is one of the best pleces of legislation which 
has been placed upon the statute books since I have been a 
Member of this body. But this bill is designed to meet and tide 
the Nation over what seems to be a rapidly approaching crisis. 
It is temporary in its character. and must be as extraordinary 
as the situation which demands it. To draw a parallel or a 
contrast between an act designed to establish and perpetuate 
a wise system whereby farmers may be accommodated as is 
the merchant in time of peace and a bill of this sort which 
finds its only possible justification in the imperious necessity 
of the hour is neither illuminating nor instructive. We can not 
compare it with anything except those other acts of legislation 
enacted since the war and those which will inevitably confront 
us before this session is over. 3; 

Neither do I think, Mr. President, that we would be either 
wise or just to carry our power of taxation to the extreme 
point for which the Senator contends. To my mind we are 
already raising more money by taxation than is fair to the 
people who pay it or to the Government which exacts it. It 
is far more approximate to our expenditures than the revenues 
of any other nation engaged in the war. 

I do not like the revenue act of 1917 a bit more than the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I criticize it upon other 
than the grounds which appeal to him. I think that the act is 
a confused kaleidoscopic jumble of contradictions of tax re- 
quirements which are neither logical nor just. If the bill as 
reported to the Senate by the committee had been enacted, or if | 
it had been the model for the bill actually enacted, we would 
have raised more money by it and we would have been more just 
to the taxpayer and far more scientific in our legislation. As 
it is, we have evolved an act which in my judgment is a reflec- 
tion upon congressional intelligence. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
say that while he does not agree in my conclusion about the 
bill, I thoroughly agree with him in his conelusſon. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad then that we are not entirely 
apart. - 

Pir. President. I had some part in framing the bill, as did my 
very dear friend the senior Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
GALLINGER], which was first reported to this body Inst year. The 
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income-tax provisions were then raised very considerably higher 


indeed than I thought was just. The war tax—that is to say 
the tex upon war profits as such—was not as high as I thought 
it should be, but it was levied upon war profits; and the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire very aptly said the only thing 


left in the law concerning war profits is the title to subdivi- 


sion 2. We have placed a tax upon excess profits, so called, 
which consists of all the taxpayer makes whether he made it 
before the war or since the war or both, over and abave u per- 
centage, as I recall, of 7 per cent upon capital, which is so 
rigidly limited by definition that if a man borrows money to carry 
on his business he is not permitted to count it as capital in deter- 
mining the percentnge to be deducted from the amount upon 
which his tax is levied. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the small-profit man is taxed far 
more heavily, relatively speaking, than the man whose income is 
enormous That provision, for instance, of the act which places 
a flat tax of § per cent upon all incomes in excess of $6,000, no 
matter from what source it comes, no matter how it be derived, 
unless it be derived from investment of idle capital, which it 
exempts, is about as iniquitous a piece of legislation as Congress 
has ever enacted, and its widespread and far-reaching injustice 
will, I think, bring us many telegrams and letters of protest 
when the time for actual payments draws near. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I suppose the Semtor from Colorado knows 
that neither House of Congress passed that provision; that it 
was a pure piece of legislation by the conference committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh. the Senator means they did not origi- 
nally pass upen it. They had to pass upon it when they enacted 
e law. But I know how that was done. The bill came back 
here from the conference committee just in advance of the 
time fixed for final adjournment. Nobody read it or had time 
‘o read it, and the bill must either pass er fail for that particular 
session, and so it was put through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President- 

Mr. THOMAS.. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr..GALLINGER. Before leaving the city last summer on 
account of illness the Senate committee distinctly and definitely 
voted down that proposition in the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was very much surprised to learn atter 
wards that it was in the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have offered a proposed amendment re- 
pealing that provision of the law, which is. I suppose, quietly 
resting in the room of the Committee on Finance. I think we 
ought to take that up at some time. I agree with the Senator 
that it was utterly illogical and iniquitous. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I have introduced a substitute for the 
whole title. I left the Senate very shortly after the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and for the same reason; but, after rend- 
ing that act, I thought Providence would have been extremely 
kind to the country if it had eliminated every member of the 
Finance Committee by illness, thus sparing it the infliction of 
this law. The Senator and I must congratualte each other that 
we were too ill to be here to vote for that mensure. If we had 
been present we probably would have voted for it. just as the 
other Senators did, on the eve of adjournment, Rather than 
see the bill fail, we might have given it our reluctant support. 

Mr. President, while I am on this subject let me say some- 
thing else: I am unable to see any justification for the defini- 
tion of excess profits which this bill gives to surplus revenue. 
If John Smith made $50,000 before the war and is making $50,000 
since the war, which is more than 7 per cent upon his capital, 
how can it be called an excess profit? If a gold mine—and 
goid is the only thing for which a producer receives just so 
much for his product, neither more nor Jess—were producing 
$100,000 in 1913 and 1914. and is producing a million dollars in 
1917 because of the fortunate discovery of another body of 
gold ore, that is not excess profit and can not be. I do not think 
that it is either natural, logical, or just to place a large tax 
upon a man’s income and an additional large tax upon the 
same thing because the law defines it as excess profit. 

On the other hand, the extraordinary profit made by many in 
consequence of the war furnishes a very natural and just source 
ef Government income, The tax on it does not touch the nor- 
mal income ns measured by the past; it leaves a goodly portion 
of the extraordinary profit to the beneficiary and takes the re- 
mainder for the Government. It is the only additional tax, in 
my judgment, which can be assessed in large percentages upon 
the business of the country which will not disturb it. That has 
been the policy in Bngland and it has worked splendidly. We 
have been told to avoid her mistakes. Would to God we had the 
sense to follow her wise example whenever it is disclosed. 


Mr. President, if the revenue law had been enncted as it was 
originally reported here, it would, in aay judgment. have pro- 
duced a larger revenue tan it will as now framed, with less 
business disturbance, and it would have been robbed entirely 
of that sense of injustice which every inan must feel whe pays 
the extraordinary tax it umposes. We are raising something 
like $4,000,000,000 as estimated upon this law. I think if we 
Should increase it 50 per cent or 25 per cent we would not 
raise as much, but we would practically paralyze the great pro- 
ductive industries of the country. As one member of the com- 
mittee said during one of our discussions, you can not rob a 
mum and then borrow money from him; and yet that is precisely 
what we have by this law attempted to do. Our income tax is 
the highest in the world. When to that you add this excess- 
profits tax, it is the highest tax, in my judgment, that exists 
anywhere, and the most indefensible. 

I want to tax wealth: I believe in doing that; but I think 
that, as it is imposed, by this law we have placed upon wealth 
a heavier burden than is either fair or just. We must have- 
sources of revenue.or all the revenue bills on earth will prove 
barren in their results. In order to get revenue, taxes should 
be so assessed as to interfere as little as possible with the ordi- 
nary pursuits of men. 

I believe, too, Mr. President, that every generation should 
bear its own expenses. whether they be those of war or those 
of peace, but I am unable to subscribe to the doctrine thut in 
times of war the entire burden of expense must be borne by 
taxpayers while the war is on. Some of it should be postponed 
to years of peace and prosperity, the taxes to be so distributed 
as that the burden can be met, as every other great burden is 
met, in installments that are fairly just and that do the leust 
amount of economic disturbance. 

Mr. President, I want also here to record my testimony to the 
very liberal way in which wealth has responded to our bond 
issues. I do not think it is just to say that the wealth of this 
country has been niggardly or backward in its subscription. I 
am ne defender of wealth, particularly that unjust weulth, that 
oppressive wealth, which is the subject of so much discussion 
and of so much denunciation—I have indulged in both many 
times—but fairness and common justice require an acknowl- 
edgment that in bearing its part of the burden of this war 
wealth has done magnificently. A 

It has come to. the front with a willingness and liberality that 
excites my most hearty and unalloyed appreciation, and I have 
no question that it will continue, just as the rest of us will, to 
the extent of its ability to subscribe to the loans of the Govern- 
ment every cent that can be spared; vet. as I have before stated. 
the time is coming when the raising of interest rates, necessary 
as that may be, will not enable us to continue to market our 


immense bond issues at par. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] spoke of the 
effect of an incrensed rate of bond interest upon the savings 
banks depositors of the country. The deduction which he makes 
seems to be a natural one, and yet, if my information is not in- 
correct, the actual effect of the raising of the interest rate 
upon bonds during the Ciyil War did not result in any great 
depletion of, the deposits in the savings banks of the country. A 
man who is accustomed to hoard his savings and put them in a 
savings bank, who has made that his practice for years. is not 
apt to remove them, no matter what the temptation in other 
and strange directions. The fact that some of our bonds huve 
fallen below their par value would necessarily cause apprehen- 
sion and anxiety to the average savings depositor, the loss of any 
amount of whose deposits or fluctuations in the value of his se- 
eurity would arouse his lively apprehension. 

There is another source, I was going to say, of revenue; an- 
other policy which we might well consider and apply in these 
times which would very sensibly increase the funds of the 
Government, so necessary to the prosecution of this war. If 
this Congress could be induced to institute n policy of economy 
in appropriations, reducing our cverage normal expenses wher- 
ever possible, repudiating all new enterprises and governmental 
functions not absolutely essential to the prosecution of the war, 
and holding down the normal expenditures of the Government 
to the lowest possible level, at the same time jealously and 
vigilantly inspecting the expenses of the great departments, and 
exposing their extravazances wherever apparent, the result would 
be millions upon millions of dollars saved which the Govern- 
ment would have at its disposal but which now will, in a large 
degree, be wasted. I do not hope for any such consummation. 
I see no signs of it. Yet that phase of our duties is quite as 
important as is the enactment of a bill like this and similar ones 
demanded by the business interests of the country. 

Mr, President, I shall not discuss any particular provision of 
this measure, with the exception of that to which the attention 
of the chairman of the committee was directed just before the 
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adjournment day before yesterday. I refer to subsection (d), 
which is found on page 9 of section 6 of the bill. It will be 
noticed that that part of the bill Which refers to the subject 
matter of relief to corporations independent of the medium of 
the banks has been entirely rewritten. It is one of the most 
important features of the bill; I think the committee gave to it 
as serious consideration as it gave to any other part of the bill, 
and perhaps more than it gave to the remainder of the bill gs 
a whole. 

The purpose of it is to give the war finance corporation 
authority in extraordinary cases to make advances directly to 
eertain semipublic corporations contributing to the success of 
the war and unable to obtain relief from any other source. I 
confess that I am not satisfied with the phraseology which we 
have adopted, but I must also state that it is practically im- 
possible to frame the section so that it will meet the wishes 
and the purposes of the committee as a whole and at the same 
time be free from a possible ambiguity, thus necessitating con- 
struction which might result in undue liberality of relief. 

There are, however, many corporations engaged in pursuits 
which are semipublic, pursuits which in my opinion should 
‘never have been delegated to private hands, but which, never- 
theless, are there, and whose continued operation is more or less 
essential to our war purposes—corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction of electric current and its distribution; corporations 
engaged in urban transportation, which is necessary now more 
than ever to transport workinen to and from their homes; cor- 
porations engaged in the supply of water to large communities. 
Some of those corporations are confronted with the early ma- 
turity of their bond issues, or some of them. 

The liquid capital ef the Nation has disappeared in the face 
of the public demand for money; the market for securities is 
practically wiped out; the banks have advanced money upon 
liberty bonds and in aid of their regular customers to the extent 
of their ability; and the question or one of the questions which 
confront us and which this bill is designed to meet is whether 
the Government under these circumstances should come to the 
relief of such of these corporations as are able to furnish 
adequate security for the accommodation demanded. If it be 

` necessary, Mr. President, to advance money as provided under 
paragraphs b and c of the section, it seems to me to be a self- 
evident proposition that it may become more necessary to come 
to the relief of this class of business, unless it be that if they 
go into the hands of receivers the operations of their business 
and of their productive capacity will be limited or will dis- 
appear. 

I believe that if any of them should be placed in the hands 
of a receiver because of their inability to meet their obligations 
the Government would not suffer directly, because the business 
would go on; but the danger lies in the effect upon the public 
credit of the sudden transfer of going concerns into the hands 
of receivers at this time for winding up and dissolution. We 
must keep our credit good—and when i say “our credit” I mean 
the general credit of the people, and especially those engaged 
in the work of the war—to the extent of our ability. 

It is true that many of these corporations have been over- 
capitalized; it is equally true that many of them have been 
overbonded. 

A Senator on this side of the Chamber told me the other day 
that the cost of the trolley company operating in his little city 
was $100,000, but that the bond issue had been swelled to 
$400,000, and the bonds had been floated. I do not think the 
Government should aid such a concern; the sooner it is wound up 
and readjusted the better it will be for the stockholders, for the 
community, and for the corporation; so I would like this section 
better if we were able to frame it in such wise as to exclude 
from its operations those concerns which have abused their 
corporate privileges and capitalized not only the existing busi- 
ness but the future in the undue issue either of bonds or of 
watered stock, and I shall, before the bill is submitted to a final 
vote, attempt to meet that condition, if possible, by an appro- 
priate amendment, 

I think, Mr. President, that the word “ adequate,” as has been 
suggested, should also be inserted before the word “security,” 
on page 10, line 3, of this bill. As it now reads the board may 
extend relief to corporations of this character upon such terms 
und upon such security and subject to such rules, and so forth, 
as may be prescribed. It may be that the word “ adequate” 


would be meaningless and possibly superfluous; yet I am 
satisfied that it is the duty of Congress to require, in as defi- 
nite terms as possible and with as much qualification as pos- 
sible, the acceptance only of such security as will safeguard the 
If we convey this power qualified by the 


Government from loss, 
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requirement of accepting such adequate security as may be 
hecessary, we certainly place a limitation upon the power which 
without that word would not appear in the statute. I do not 
for a moment mean to be understood as inferring that the cor- 
poration after its creation would intentionally fail to properly 
safeguard the Government, but they might well be induced in 
some extraordinary case to take chances, If we say to them, 
“You can only do this upon adequate security,” the board will 
give heed to the qualifying adjective and see to it that the 
security is adequate. So much for subsection (d). 

Mr. President, I can not leave the floor without referring to 
another phase of the financial situation or, to speak more prop- 
erly, to another source of relief for the financial situation, which, 
I fear, will not be received with any great degree of warmth 
by this body, because I shall hark back to the old question of 
Silver as money of redemption. Like Banquo's ghost, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that question will not down until it is properly settled; 
and this war has demonstrated, as nothing else ever could, the 
inadequacy of our basis of redemption or absolute money. Upon 
the back of the gold reserves all over the world there rests a 
burden too great in times of peace; that burden becomes in- 
tolerable in times of war. How much more rational, how much 
more economical, it would be if, instead of considering ex- 
traordinary bills like this, we should enlarge the volume of 
our basic money, go back to the standard which prevailed for 
nearly a hundred years in this country, and by that- means 
steady the inflation which we have now and that which is com- 
ing—in the end it can not be regulated otherwise. This most 
obvious method of relief, at present hopeless of accomplishment, 
is nevertheless the most sensible and, in my judgment, the most 
beneficial method of currency reform upon which we could 
embark. 

As I stated at the outset, I shall vote for this bill. The ad- 
ministration feels that it is necessary; the committee has unani- 
mously reported if. It is the best we can do under the circum- 
stances. Yet, finally, after going through this valley cf tribula- 
tion and resorting to many expedients for tiding our finances 
over the huge demands of the war, we may, I trust, come back 
to sober common sense, follow in the footsteps of our fathers, 
and restore our monetary system to the basis provided in the 
Constitution of our country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from North Carolina 
desire to address the Senate? í 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to ask the attention of 
the Senator to one phase of this bill, and ask it he can not agres 
with me on the proposal I am about to make. Turning to-page 
14, commencing on line 4 of that page, we find the language: 

No person, firm, corporation, or association shall sell, or offer for 
sale or for subscription, any issue, or any part of any issue, of securi- 
ties hereafter issued, the par or face value of which issue shall be in 
excess of $100,000, except in accordance with such rules and reguld- 
tlons > 

And so forth, of the capital issues committee, I was wonder- 
ing if the Senator would insist that that language should be so 
all-inclusive? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; in line 6, after the word “issued,” I 
think very likely we ought to insert the words “ to such persons, 
firms, or corporations.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My point is, Mr. President, that that 
language would prevent, except by the consent. of the capital 
issues committee, not only the issuance and sale of securities in 
the inauguration of new enterprises, but would also prevent 
the issue or sale or subscription to securities which are issued 
simply for the purpose of changing the method of ownership 
of a going concern. That, I assume, is not the intention of the 
bill. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the intention of the bill. It is 
not intended to affect a going concern except as to new issues, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As to new issues; yes. But, as will be 
seen, this language does not confine itself to new issues; it says 
“any issue.” As an example 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As an example, if the Senator will 
allow me to try to illustrate my thought, it often happens that 
a man who has been conducting an active business for a genera- 
tion, as he grows older desires to retire from business, yet he 
does not want to lose all interest in the business which he hus 
built up. It often happens that men in that position incorporate 
their business, a business already existing, and invite subscrip- 
tions from some of their friends to take a portion of that stock, 
retaining some of it themselves. A transaction of that character 
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eould not be completed; and I assure the Senator that there 
must be thousands and thousands of transactions of that and 
similar kinds. Such a transaction does not involve any new 
borrowing; it does not involve the inauguration of any new 
enterprise whatsoever ; yet a transaction of that kind can not be 
completed under this language without the consent of the capital 
issues committee. My suggestion is that in line 5, after the 
word “subscription,” we insert the words “as a method of bor- 
rowing for capital purposes,” so that it will read: 

No person, firm, corporation, or association shall sell, or offer for 
sale or for 5 as a method of borrowing for capital purposes, 
any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that until we have 
finished the committee amendments that amendment would not 
be in order, but if the Senater will prepare the amendment and 
hand it to me I will be very glad to consider it and see whether 
the committee can accept it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say to the Senator from North 
Carolina, in just one or two sentences more—and I will not 
delay him nor the Senate beyond that—that on page 15 that 
same expression, “borrowing for capital purposes,” is used in 
this bill as defining the kind of borrowing transactions which 
this bill seeks to affect; and I should like to have the two pro- 
visions, the one on page 14 and the one on page 15, made alike. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as one matter has just been 
ealled to the attention of the Senator from North Carolina, I 
should like to call his attention to another matter. On page 8, 
beginning with line 7, this bill provides for making advances 
from time to time “to any savings bank or other banking in- 
stitution which receives savings deposits.” Of course, we can 
all understand how there might be in time of great stress like 
this large withdrawals from savings institutions, but why 
should savings banks and banking institutions be favored rather 
than building and loan associations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I tried to point out this morning that we 
were relieving the savings banks because the savings bank 
deposits were liable to be drawn upon to a dangerous extent 
in the present conditions for the purchase of Government securi- 
ties, and in that case the savings banks would have no way of 
raising the money to pay off their depositors except by raising 
it on the ities they had purchased with the deposits. This 
provision is intended to enable them to meet a situation of that 
sort with which théy are really threatened at this time. 

In the case of the ordinary building and loan association they 
do not loan in any such way; they are not subject to a run by 
their stockholders. ‘Their loans are made for the purpose of 
enabling the stockholders to construct buildings and homes, and 
I do not see how they would be subject to the danger which 
threatens the savings banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, sometimes the building and 
loan associations sell their stock to be paid for on the install- 
ment plan, and its purchasers can surrender that stock at any 
time; they are not necessarily borrowers. The situation is 
substantially this: All the building and loan associations seek 
to have their funds loaned. Now, if there should be a special 
demand on the part of those who have subscribed to their 
stock, and who are not borrowers, it is going to create such a 
demand upon the building and loan associations that it seems 
to me they ought to be eared for just the same as are the say- 
ings banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the Senator overlooks the fact that 
the assessments ef the building and loan associations are pay- 
able at fixed times and periods. They know when they are to be 
paid. They know where the money is to come from to pay them. 
They make certain assessments, and those assessments have te 
be paid. They are not subject to any run at all. The savings 
banks, when they receive a deposit to-day, may be called upon 
a hour afterwards to pay out that deposit. 

Mr. POMERENE. Most of the savings banks have regula- 
tions whereby they can refuse to pay out deposits until after a 
given length of time, even though demand is made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not as familiar with the savings-bank 
system as the Senator is, but I have understood that the bulk 
of the deposits in the savings banks are subject to draft. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not objecting in the least to the relief 
which the bill grants to the savings banks, but I see no reason 
why building and loan associations should not be treated in the 
same way. I think it is necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because you can not bring your building and 
loan associations within the principle that we apply to the 
savings banks, nor does the reason for which we adopt that 
principle apply to building and loan associations. Then, there 


is another phase of this matter: The Senator will remember 
that we have the licensing system for the express purpose of 
preventing investment in unnecessary things—things unneces- 
sary to be used as applied to these war conditions. Now, one 
of the things that I do not think we want to encourage people 
to do in this situation is to build houses. Under these condi- 
tions I think if a man can possibly postpone the building of his 
home until after the war, it would be mighty well for him to do 
it. I think that is one of the sources of unnecessary expendi- 
ture. People are making a good deal of money, and naturally, 
having these fine incomes resulting from the high prices of labor 
and other things, they are tempted to take that money and invest 
it in a fine home. I think it would be a great deal better if they 
would wait until after the war, and that is one of the un- 
necessary expenditures that I think it is the purpose of one of 
the sections of this bill to discourage. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I agree that there ought 
not to be any unnecessary building; but we have just heard of 
very large appropriations for the purpose of building houses for 
workingmen in different localities, and in places of that char- 
acter there will be very great demands on these building and 
loan associations. 

It does not necessarily follow because a man makes a loan 
that he is therefore going to build a house. His house may 
already be built. It may be that it is for the purpose of taking 
up an old mortgage on a building that is already up and occu- 
pied, or for some other reason, and they make these loans at 
the building and loan associations. 

I confess that I see no reason whatever for this distinction 
between the two. I do not think there is a sound reason. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can see absolutely no reason 
why building and lean associations should be included. On 
the contrary, I believe that if we were to include building and 
loan associations not engaged in war work, we ought to include 
every institution in this country. < 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vargpaman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will not the Senator differentiate be- 
tween mutual savings banks, which pay 34 to 4 per cent interest, 
and building and loan associations, which pay 6 per cent inter- 
est? I will say that I am a friend of the building and loan asso- 
ciations, but it seems to me that there is a very wide difference 
on that point. In the testimony before our committee the wit- 
nesses laid great stress on the necessity of halting building op- 
erations during the war, and I know that the Federal Reserve 
Board is discouraging all building that can possibly wait until 
after the war is over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, I realize that there should not 
be unnecessary building. I see the difference between a 34 per 
cent stock and one that draws 6 per cent; but, at the same 
time, not all of these building and loan associations pay 6 per 
cent on their stock. If I may say this, too, I think that if the 
Senator will examine into the question of the building and loan 
associations he will find that there is not a very great differ- 
ence between the building and loan associations, as they exist 
in some of the States, and these so-called savings banks. 4 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have not looked into that matter. I simply take up the 
newspapers of Washington and find that they are offering stock 
at 6 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes; that may be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what they are paying here; and 
I thought likely that was the rate throughout the country, or 
approximately the rate throughout the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may offer an amendment later on dealing 
with that matter. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether or act the Committee on Finance 
has considered, as a means of protecting the savings banks of 
the country, a method by which money borrowed by the United 
States on its bonds should carry an interest charge not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent, or not exceeding the common rate of the savings 
banks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the committee has not considered that question. It has not 
been even mooted or suggested in any way to the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say, Mr. President, that every- 


one will have observed that the 34 per cent bonds, which are not 
taxable, have maintained practically a par value—within just a 
cent or two of par value—while the 4 per cent bonds, bearing a 
higher rate of interest, but which are taxable, have gone down 
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4 or as much as 5 per cent on one occasion, I believe. There is, 
therefore, some question as to the policy which we ought to 
pursue in protecting the rate of interest which is to be charged 
in the United States; and it seems to me that it would be better 
to pursue a policy under which these bonds would not be tax- 
able, and under which we certainly would not exceed a 4 per 
cent rate. If we can get the money at 3} per cent, we ought to 
do that, and not have the bonds taxable, rather than to have 
the bonds go up to 43 per cent and then have the United States 
in active competition with the savings banks and leave the de- 
positors of the savings banks, who have thousands of millions 
on deposit, to be encouraged to withdraw their savings from the 
Savings banks for investment in Government bonds. If we do 
that, we may cause a very serious disturbance in the settled 
financial structure of this country, and I think the Senate 
ought to have that clearly in mind in connection with this bill 
and in connection with the future policy in raising funds for 
carrying on the govermental operations in this war. 

There is one other suggestion which I should like to make 
with regard to the control of the issues of new stocks. I think 
it is a very extraordinary thing, of course, to give to any com- 
mittee not named by the President of the United States or not 
approved by the Senate of the United States the right to exer- 
cise such an enormous power at all. It would seem to be almost 
unavoidable, under the circumstances, that such power should 
be placed somewhere in order to protect the Government's re- 
quirements in the matter of funds; but.I observe that the bill 
as it has been drawn contains no method of appeal in case of 
some denial, and I do not believe we ought to leave the business 
men of the country feeling that the arbitrary power will be 
placed in the hands of any board or any committee from which 
there would be no appeal whatever. Men who have power, 
where there is no appeal from it, sometimes, by reason of the 
- frailty of human nature, exercise that power in rather an arbi- 
trary and almost tyrannical spirit, and I think we ought to 
have such an enormous power exercised with great moderation 
and with great caution and with reservation. I do not think 
we ought to leave this bill without providing some means of ap- 
peal against a board that should exercise the power of saying 
to men that they shall not issue securities for carrying on what 
men believe to be their legitimate business, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair), Does 
the area from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. < 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator from Oklahoma think 
it would be much wiser for Congress to limit the rate of interest 
to 4 per cent and leave the bonds taxable? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It seems to me to be a great mistake to 
issue eighteen or twenty or thirty billions of bonds the income 
from which will be subject to no taxes. I do not believe it is 
hecessary to raise the rate of interest to sell those bonds, and 
I am very sure it would be very disastrous to the savings banks 
of this country. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the rate of interest ought not to go 
beyond 4 per cent; and if it is necessary to have those bonds 
nontaxable in order to keep down the rate, I think that ought 
to be done. I do not believe we ought to permit the rate to go 
above 4 per cent, and to that extent certainly I am in accord with 
the Senator. I think these bonds will sell at 34 per cent, non- 
taxable. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. OWEN. The fact that the nontaxable 33 per cent bonds 
have a better standing in the market than the taxable 4 per cent 
bonds I think quite clearly demonstrates that, because those 
transactions have been going on upon a very large scale. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator asked me a 
little while ago a question with reference to whether the Finance 
Committee had had under consideration the matter of fixing the 
rate of interest on these bonds, I assumed that he had reference 
to a future issue of bonds not covered by the present authoriza- 
tion. Of course, the Finance Committee has heretofore reported 
a measure carrying a definite rate, to wit, the 4 per cent rate; 
but that applies only to the issue authorized in that act. We 
have not yet discussed in the Finance Committee any rate for 

any future authorization of bond issues, 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was the future authorization that I re- 
ferred to. Congress ought to limit it to 4 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. I. of course, was referring to the future, not 
to the past. I am acquainted with the existing statute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just wanted to make it clear that my an- 
swer referred to future bond issues. £ 


Mr. OWEN. But in this case even the particular bonds that 
are being authorized to be issued by this corporation have no 
amount of interest fixed in them. To all intents and purposes 
this corporation is a Government bank, receiving deposits from 
the Treasury of the United States to the extent of $500,000,000, 
and then having the right—it being a governmental institution, 
manned by the Secretary of the Treasury and those chosen by 
the President to cooperate with him—to issue bonds to the extent 
of four thousand millions, If those bonds, amounting to four 
thousand millions, have no limitation fixed upon the rate of in- 
terest, obviously they may come in conflict with the savings 
banks in like manner. To all intents and purposes these are 
Government bonds. They are just as much Government bonds, 
morally and ethically, as if they were issued by the Government 
of the United States directly; and I think we ought to put a 
fixed limit upon the rate of interest carried by these bonds, so 
that they shall not come in competition with the savings banks 
of this Nation, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that undoubtedly they will be very short-term bonds. They 
would not issue long-term bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they will be short-term bonds, but they will 
be sufficient to withdraw deposits from the savings banks. That 
is the danger which I think we ought to try to avoid, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the chairman of 
the committee will agree with me that there has been a pretty 
broad suggestion made that in view of the financial condition 
existing, and which may be made even more exacting in the 
future, the next issue is likely to be at 44 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have heard the suggestion that probably 
that might be the rate; but there has been no oflicial state- 
ment about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been no discussion in the com- 
mittee about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; and on that point, if the Senator 
will permit me a word, representing a State which is deeply 
interested in the mutual savings-bank system, I have had great 
anxiety about the possibility of the rate being higher than is 
being paid in New England, which is in many cases 34 and In 
other cases 4 per cent. I have had much anxiety about what 
effect it will have on the savings-bank.system. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With reference to the rate of interest upon 
these particular bonds, both the rate of interest and the time 
of maturity, subject to the five-year limit, are left to the direc- 
tor of the corporation, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury has very much 
to do with fixing the rate of interest upon the Government 
bonds, and he will have very much to do with fixing the rate 
of interest upon these bonds. That money is to be loaned to the 
industrial corporations of the country; and in making loans— 
for that is what it is—to the business interests of the country, 
I do not suppose the Government would want to prescribe n very 
low rate of interest; probably not as low a rate of interest as 
is fixed upon its own bonds, In the one case the Government 
is to pay the interest, and in the other case the interest is to 
be paid to the Government. 

Mr. OWEN. The question which the Senator refers to there, 
as to the disposition of the money after the money shall have 
been raised by these bonds, is one thing, and the rate to be 
fixed upon the bond is another thing. The rate which is to 
be fixed upon these bonds is left in the hands of the board of 
directors of this war finance corporation; and they might put it 
at 6 per cent, and they might withdraw from the savings banks 
of this country thousands of millions of dollars, and break them 
to pieces. We assume, of course that they would not do a thing 
that would be notably injurious; but when the legislative branch 
is discharging its function of protecting the interests of the 
country, I think it would be wise to limit the rate of interest 
on those bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator was talking about one thing 
and I was talking about another. The Senator was talking 
about the rate of interest upon the bonds. I thought the Senator 
was talking at that time about the rate of interest to be 
charged by the corporation when it loans money. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. Well, I was pointing out that the Senator 
was speaking of one thing and I was speaking of another; but 
I think that this bill ought to fix the rate of interest on these 
proposed loans so that the rate of interest will not be permitted 
to interfere with the savings banks of the country. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Otherwise, if the Senator will 
permit me, the very object of the bill—which is to stabilize the 
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industrial and commercial situation—will be defeated, because 
if they withdraw these deposits from the savings banks in great 
quantities they must withdraw their accommodations from their 
customers, and the very situation which we have started out 
to remedy we have really put in about as bad a position as we 
could. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is even much worse than the 
Senator points out, because it is perfectly notorious that since 
the war took place the securities of the sayings banks have 
suffered a depreciation so severe that the Comptroller of the 
Currency has been obliged to make a ruling that there should 
be no charging down of those sound securities because of the 
market depreciation, because ultimately they will come back, 
because they are all right; but the market value of the securi- 
ties has diminished, and if the savings banks were compelled to 
sell their securities upon this market it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I think the bill itself furnishes evidence as to what is the 
basis of fixing the rate of interest—not in express terms, but 
inferentially. We fix the rate of interest in a modified way on 
loans made to savings banks by providing that the rate of inter- 
est charged on those loans shall be at least one-half of 1 per 
cent in excess of the rate fixed by the Federal reserve bank 
upon 90-day commercial paper. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is again addressing himself to a 
different subject from the one under discussion. ~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know I am; but I am saying to the 
Senator that that indicates the thought in the mind of the 
draftsman and the thought in the mind of the legislature when 
it adopts that provision, with reference to the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. OWEN. That deals with the disposition of the funds 
after they shall have been obtained and not with the rate of 
interest on the funds when they are being obtained; and that is 
entirely different, of course. < 

Mr. SIMMONS. Possibly the Senator and myself are mixed 
again on what we are talking about. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can speak for himself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the tremendous impor- 
tance of the point to which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
called attention is found in the fact, as I have gleaned the 
figures from the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
that the total deposits of State, savings, private banks, and 
loan and trust companies in 1917 were $16,768,060,159.14. That 
is, the savings in the entire country were over $16,000,000,000. 

Now we will come to the mutual savings banks, in which my 
part of the country is more particularly interested. There are 
in the mutual savings banks of the country $4,422,489,384.42. 
The importance of protecting these banks is found in a couple 
of illustrations which I will give. 

For instance, my own little State, with 420,000 or 430,000 
people in it, has 46 mutual savings banks, and there are 206,590 
depositors, almost one-half of the entire population of the State. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And those mutual savings banks 
are not profit-making affairs. There is no money to be made on 
them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. Their deposits are $105,764,- 
673.14, being an average deposit of $511.95, showing that it is 
the working people who are putting their money in these banks. 

Take Massachusetts: There are 196 banks, with 2,566,467 de- 
positors, which I think is about 70 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of Massachusetts. They have $1,026,822,448.75 in deposits, 
being an average to each depositor of $400.09. 

That runs all through the States where they have these mutual 
savings banks; and the average deposit in all of the States hav- 
ing these savings banks is $494.96. 

So that the Senator has called attention to a very important 
matter, something that ought to be safeguarded in every pos- 
sible way; and while this bill, if it shall pass as it is now writ- 
ten, will allow these banks to borrow money at one-half of 1 per 
cent—unless that is changed—above the commercial rate of 
90-day paper, and that may be a sufficient protection to them, I 
think the interests of the savings banks ought to be considered 
very carefully and protected in every possible way. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to put in the Recorp the table 
which I have prepared, covering all the States in which mutual 
savings banks exist, coupled with the statement that I made in 
the first place concerning the aggregate of savings in other 
banks where savings are allowed, in addition to those of the 
mutual savings banks. 

Tie PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
orde: 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
The total deposits of State, savings, private banks, and loan and trust 


companies in 1917 were $16,768,060,159.14 
Mutual savings banks, June 20, 1917. 
[From report of Comptroller of Currency.] 


toeac’ 
depositor. 

$98, 689, 825. 73 £409. 81 
105, 764, 673.14 511.95 
59, 676, 772. 53 502.05 
026, 822,448. 75 400. 09 
92, 769, 759. 33 574.53 
363, 602, 570. 59 534.16 
991, 459, 145.62 576.83 
128, 265, 535. 33 415.63 
255, 939, 388.37 453.4) 
14, 645, 253.45 372.5) 
101, 917, 376.07 407.67 
68, 397, 224.00 500. 85 
14, 337, 222. 17 421.65 
2, 573, 369.39 274.78 
29, 578, 559. 32 234.18 
65, 295, 941. 44 733.53 
1, 743, 335. 31 286.48 
422,489, 384. 42 494.93 
747, 326, 050. 01 439.59 


` Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if no other Senator desires to 
speak on the bill, I ask that the committee amendments be taken 
up for action upon them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 1, page 2, line 14, after the word “its,” to strike out 
affairs“ and insert “affairs” with a comma, so as to make 
the section read: À 

That for the purpose of affording financial assistance, either direct] 
or indirectly, to persons, corporations, and associations Whose 
operations are necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
in cases where such-persons, firms, corporations, or associations shall be 
unable to procure funds on reasonable or practicable terms from the 
general public or through the a banking channels, and for the 
purpose of regula and controlling the sale and offering for sale or 
subscription of securities hereafter issued, and for other purposes in aid 
of the prosecution of the war, the Secre aor the Treasury, together 
with four additional persons (who shall be the directors first appointed 
as hereinafter provided), are hereby created a body corporate and 
politic In deed and in law by the name, style, and title of the“ War 

nce Corporation“ (herein called the Corporation), and shall have 
succession for a period of 10 years, provided that in no event shall the 
corporation exercise any of the powers conferred by this act, except such 
as are incidental to the successful liquidation of its assets and the 


successful winding up its affairs, after six months after the termina- 


tion of the war, the date of such termination to_be fixed by proclamation 
of the President of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 17, after 
the words “ of the,” to strike out “ corporation“ and insert “ Cor- 
poration”; in line 22, after the words “of the,” to strike out 
„corporation“ and insert Corporation“; and on page 3, line 
4, after the words “by the,” to strike out “corporation” and 
insert Corporation,“ so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That the capital stock of the te sobs 5 shall be $500,000,000 
all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America, and 
such subscription shall, upon the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be subject to call upon the vote of three-fifths of the board of 
directors of the Corporation at such time or times as may be deemed 
advisable; and there is hereby 3 out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of making payment 
upon such subscription when and as called. 8 for payments by 

United States of America for or on account of such stock shall be 
issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall 
be evidence of stock ownership. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary be directed to change the first letter of the 
word “ corporation” in all the 20 amendments to conform with 
the first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 6, after 
the words “of the,“ to strike out corporation“ and insert 
“Corporation”; and in line 9, after the words “by the,” to 
strike out “Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of 
the President of the United States. And director or directors 
so appointed may be removed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, and vacancies, however 
arising, may be filled by the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President” and insert President of the 
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United States, by and with the advice and eonsent of the 
Senate,” so as to muke the section rend: 

Sec, 3. That the management of the Corperation shall be vested in a 
board of directors consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be chairman of the board. and four other persons, to be 3 
by tie President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the 
directors so a inted, the person appointed director to fill any such 
vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose 
place he is selected to fill. Three members of the board of directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 4, page 3, line 22, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
Corporation,“ so as to make the section. read: 

Sec. 4. That the principal office of the Corporation shall be located 
in the District of Colnmbia, but there may be established agencies or 
bran«h offices In any city or cities of the United States under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the board of directors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 5, page 4, line 3, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
“ Corporation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 4, after the word “ pro- 
vided.” to strike out “shall devote their entire time to the 
business of the corporation (except sueh part of their time, if 
any, as shall be deveted to other governmental business) and.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the consideration of this 
amendment will fairly go with the consideration of the amend- 
ment that strikes out the provision requiring these officers not 
to continue as officers, direetors, or trustees of any other bank- 
ing institution; and in view of the importance of those two 
amendments I will ask that they may both be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object to that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I make the request as to this amendment 
and when the other amendment is reached I will make the 
same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 4, in line 10, after the word “not,” to strike out“ how- 
ever"; in the same line, after the word “ exeeeding,” to strike 
out “the annual salary of the principal officer of an executive 
department of the United States“ and insert 512.000“; in 
line 14, after the words “ from the.” to strike out corporation“ 
and insert Corporation”; in line 18. after the words “ by the,“ 
to strike out “corporation” and insert Corporation“; in 
line 19. after the words “of the.” to strike out “corporation ” 
and tnsert “Corporation”: and In line 22 before the words 
“shall designate,” to strike out “Secretary of the Treasury“ 
and insert “ President of the United States,” so as to read. 
shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, the amount of which 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of 
the President of the United States, net exceeding $12,000. Any director 
receiving from the United States any salary or compensation for 
services shall not receive as salary from the Corporation any amount 
which, together with any salary or compensation received from the 
United States, woula make the total amount paid to him by the United 
States and by the Corporation exceed the amount fixed as the annual 
aer of a director of the Corporation. as hereinbefore provided. Of 
the four directors appointed, as hereinbefore provided, the President 
of the United States shall designate two to serve for two years, and 
two for four years; and thereafter each so appointed shail 
serve for a term of tour years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, in line 25, after the 
werd “years.” to strike out “No director or officer of the cor- 
poration shall continue to be an officer, director, or trustee of 
any other corporation or member of any firm of bankers; and. 
before” and insert “Any director shall be subject to removal 
by the President of the United States“; on page 5. line 4. before 
the word “ entering.” to insert“ Before“; and in line 5. after 
the word “shall,” to strike out “certify under oath to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied with this re- 
quirement, and shall also.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. I ask that this amendment may go over, be- 
cause all these amendments are linked together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 5, Hine 14, before 
the words “shall be,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
„Corporation“; in line 16, after the word “ make.” to strike out 
contract“ and insert “ contraets “; in line 19. before the word 
“complain,” to insert “to”; in line 21, after the words “ fix 
the,” to strike out“ compansation” and insert “ compensation,” 
So as to make the clause read: 


Bec: 6. That the Corporation shall be empowered and authorized 
(a) To adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to 
purchase or lease and hold or dispose of such real estate as may be 
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ecessary for the prosecutiom of its business; to sue and be sued; te 
lain and defend in a court of law or ty, Inclading courts of 
nited States; te appoint. by its board of ectors, and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers, employees, attorne and agents as are not 
rwise provided for in this act, to define t duties, require bonds 
of them aad fix the penalties thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents; and to preseribe, amend, and 
repeal, by its board of directors, subject to the approval of the Secre 

of the sury, by-laws regulating the manner in which its genera 

business may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law may be 
exercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties of its 
officers and agents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page G, line 18, after the words: 
“by the,” to strike out corporation“ and insert “ Corpora- 
tion“; in line 22, after the words “by the,” to strike out “ cor- 
poration” and insert Corporation”; on page 7, line 2, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
Corporation“; in line T, after the words “by the,” to strike 
out “corporation” and insert Corporation“; in line 10. after 
the word “The,” to strike out “corporation” and insert Cor- 
poration”; in line 16, after the words “of the,“ to strike out 
“corporation.” and insert “Corporation”; on page 8, line 2, 
after the words “ of the,” to strike out corporation“ and Insert. 
Corporation“; in line 4, after the words “by the,” to strike 
out “corporation” and insert Corporation“; and in the same 
line, after the word “ The,” where it occurs the second time, to 
strike out “corporation” and insert Corporation,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


(b) To make advances, upon such terms not Inconsistent ig Veg 
as it may prescribe for periods not exceeding five years from èe re 
spective dates of such advances, (1) to any bank, banker, or trust 
company which has made, and which has ovotstanding, any loan or 
loans to any person, firm, corporation, or ation whose operations 
shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and 
evidenced by a note or notes, or (2) to any bank, banker. or trust com- 
pany which has rendered financia! assistance, tly or indirectly, to 
any such person. = corporation. or association by the purchase of 
Its bends or other igations: Prorided, That advances so made by 
the Corporation on the basis of any such 
ceed 75 per cent of the face value thereof: And provided, That an 
advances so made by the Corporation, In cases where such financia 
assistance shall have been re red by the purchase of such bonds or 
other obligations shall not exceed 75 per cent of the market value of 
such bonds or other obiigations at the time of such advance, as esti- 
mated and determined by the board of directors of the Corporation: 
And vided further, That all such advances shall be made upon the 
promissory note or notes of such bank, banker, or trust company, se- 
cured by notes. or other obligations, which are the basis 
of sa such advance br the Corporation, together with all the securi- 
tles. if hg which such bank, banker, or trust company may hold as 
collateral for such notes, bonds, or other obligations. Corporation 
shall, however. have power to make advances (a) up to 100 per cent 
of the face value of any such loan or loans made by any such bank, 
banker, or trust company to any such person, firm, corporation. or 
association, or (b) up to 100 per cent of the market value at the 
time ef such advances (as estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the Corporation) of such bonds or other obligations by the 
purehase of which financial assistance shall have been rendered to 

person, firm, corporation, or association: Previded, That every 
such advance shall de secured in the manner described in the preceding 
part of this paragraph, and in addition thereto by collateral security, 
to be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company, of such charac- 
ter as shall de preseribed by the board of directors, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, of a market value, at the 
time of such advance ias estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the Corporation), equal to at least 25 per eent of the 
amount advanced py the Corporation. The Corporation retain 
power to require additional collateral security at any time. 


The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 8, line 9, after the word 
“exceeding.” to strike out “ninety days“ and insert “one 
year ”; in line 12, after the words whenever the,” to strike out 
““eorporation” and insert “Corporation”; in line 17, after the 
words “of the.“ to strike out “corporation” and insert “ Cor- 
poration"; in line 20, after the words “of the.” to strike out 
corporation“ and insert Corporation”; in line 24, after the 
word than.“ to insert “ one-half of“; in the same line, after 
the words “per centum,” to insert “per annum“: and on page 
9, line 3. after the word “ The,” to strike out corporation and 
insert “ Corporation“; so as to make the clause read: 


(e) To make advances from time to time, upon such terms, not in- 
consistent herewith. as it may prescribe, for periods not exeveding one 
year, to any savings bank or other banking institution which reveives 
savings deposits, on the promissory note or notes of the borrowing tu- 
stitution whenever the corporation shall deem such advances to be 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war or important 
to the public interest: Provided, at such note or notes shall be se- 
cured by the pledge of securities of such character as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Papen ot directors of the e with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the market value of which, at the 
time of such advance (as estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the corporation). shall be equal in amount to at least 
125. per cent of the amount of such advance: Provided further, That 
the rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not be less than 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 
90-day commercial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in which the borrowing institution 
is located. The corporation shall retain power to require additional 
collateral security at any time, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


loan or loans shall not ex- 
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The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 4, to strike out: 


(d) In exceptional cases, to make advances directly to any person, 
, corporation, or association whose operations shall be necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, for perlods not ex ing 
five years from the respective dates of such advances, upon such terms, 
and upon the security of such bonds, notes, or other obligations, an 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the board 
of directors of the corporation, with the approval of the retary of 
the Treasury. The corporation shall re power to require additional 
collateral security at any time. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


(d) To make advances directly (1) to any corporation owning or con- 
trolling (directly or through stock ownership) any railroad or other 
ublic utility, and (2) to any firm, corporation, or association conduct- 
an established and going business whose operations are 5 

or contributory to the prosecution of the war: Provided, That suc 
advances shall be made only in such cases as the board of directors in 
their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional importance in the 

ublic interest. Such advances may be made for periods not exceedin 

ve years from the passage of this act, ge such terms and upon suc’ 
security and subject to such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the board of directors of the corporation, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The corporation 
ee and retain power to require additional security from time 

Mr. SMOOT. Let this amendment go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before that order is made I should like to 
ask the chairman of the committee a question. In line 19 of 
the amendment I notice the word “person” is left out. I 
wonder if it was not the intention of the committee to have 
the word “person” included before the word “firm.” As I 
read the hearings, I understood the Secretary of the Treasury 
stated that it was intended to apply to persons. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to announce that before the amend- 
ment is passed over that I shall offer two amendments to it 
when it is considered. One will occur on line 20, where I shall 
move to amend by inserting, after the word “ whose,” the words 
“bonded indebtedness is not in excess of actual inyested cap- 
ital,” so that it will read: 
and (2) to any firm, corporation, or association conducting an estab- 
lished and going business whose bonded indebtedness is not in excess of 
actual invested capital operations are necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war. 

I shall also offer an amendment inserting the word “ ade- 
quate,” on page 10, at the beginning of line 8, so that the 
amendinent will read: 
upon such terms and upon such adequate security and subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
board of directors of the corpcration with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee. Is there anything in this amendment that 
would prevent banking institutions from coming under it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To which amendment does the Senator refer? 

Mr. HALE. Subsection (d), on page 9. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is confined to corporations owning or 
controlling, directly or through stock ownership, any railroad 
or other public utility. 

Mr. HALE. I see no reason why in an emergency a bank 
could not come under this provision as well as any firm, cor- 
poration, or association. 

Mr, SMOOT. They can apply no matter whether it is an emer- 
gency or not under paragraph (b) of section 6. It is not re- 
quired that there shall be an emergency. 

Mr. HALE. But there is a provision for security to be given, 
and in this section there is no provision for security to be given, 

Mr. SMOOT. The banks could not get the money unless they 
gave security. j 

Mr. HALE. Corporations and firms can do so. If corpora- 
tions and firms can do so without security, why can not the 
banks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not without the security in the case of savings 
banks, and in the case of national banks the percentage of 
security they shall advance is specifically named, but in the 
ease of railroads and public-utility corporations the same rule 
can not be applied because of the fact, as I stated the other. 
day, and I now'state it again, in some cases it will be impossible 
for them to put up the same amount of security as required by 
the bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the point the Senator from 
Maine makes is that, according to this provision, the corpora- 
tion may make advances to certain artificial persons, and they 
have a discretionary power to pass upon the character of the 
security they take, If the term “corporation” in the amend- 
ment includes a bank corporation, then the bank has a right 
5 tender to the discretion of the board its application for a 
oan, 


Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph specifically says: 


(d) To make advances directly (1) to any corporation owning or 
controlling (directly or through stock ownership) any railroad or other 


public utility- 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is not the point. 
the second line on the tenth page: 
upon such terms and upon such security and subject to such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed from time to time by the of 
directors of the corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The corporation shall have and retain power to require 
additional security from time to time. 

It is a discretionary matter entirely and, in my judgment, the 
word “ corporation” there does include banks, 

Mr. HALE. It seems to me this can be taken care of by put- 
ting in the words “other than banking institutions.’ Then 
there could be no question about it. 

Mr, SMOOT. In that case corporations other than banking 
institutions would have a right to apply under paragraph 2. 
Only a railroad or public-utility corporation can secure ad- 
vances direct from the corporation. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is referring to the first para- 
graph of the section, while I am referring to the second para- 
graph, which reads, “To any firm, corporation, or association 
conducting an established and going business,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see now what the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hare] means, and he is right in his conclusions. The lan- 
guage “firm, corporation, or association” might include a 
banking association in some instances as well as any other. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It would include a banking insti- 
tution, and I am glad it does, because I think that discretionary 
power should be given. If the Federal reserve bank, for in- 
stance, can not cash these obligations for loans, the bank will 
go directly to the corporation and appeal to them. It is a 
broad discretion, I think it means just what the Senator from 
Maine says it means, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the word 
“its,” to strike out“ notes or obligations“ and insert“ bonds“; 
in line 14, after the word “such,” to strike out “ notes or obli- 
gations” and insert “bonds”; in line 18, after the words “ of 
the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert Corporation“; 
and in line 20, after the word “Such,” to strike out “notes or 
obligations” and insert “bonds”; in line 22, after the words 
“of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert “ Corpora- 
tion”; in line 23, after the words “and the,” to strike out 
corporation“ and insert Corporation“; in line 24, after the 
word “Such,” to strike out “notes or obligations” and insert 
„bonds“; on page 11, line 5, after the word “ Such,” to strike 
out “notes or obligations” and insert “bonds”; in line 11, 
after the word “such,” to strike out “notes or obligations” 
and insert “bonds”; in line 18, after the words “by the,” to 
strike out “notes or obligations” and insert “ bonds”; in line 
19, after the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and 
insert “Corporation”; on page 12, line 9, after the words “ by 
the,” to strike out “notes or obligations” and insert“ bonds“; 
and in line 10, after the words “of the,” to strike out “ cor- 
poration” and insert Corporation,” so as to make the clause 
read: : 

(f) To issue and have outstanding at any one time its bonds in an 
amount aggregating not more than eight times its paid-in capital, such 
bonds to mature not less than one year nor more than five years from 
the respective dates of issue, and to bear such rate or rates of interest 
and may be redeemable before maturity at the option of the Corpora- 
tion as may be determined by the board of directors, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such bonds shall have a 
first and paramount floating charge on all the assets of the Cor 
tion, and the Corporation shall not at any time mortgage or pledge 
any of its assets. Such bonds may be issued at par in payment of any 
advances authorized by this act, or for any of the p ses of this act 
may be offered for sale publicly or to any individual, firm, association, 
or corporation at such price or prices as the board of directors may 
determine, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve banks in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States not 
bearing the circulation privilege, and Federal reserve banks shall be 
authorized, subject to the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
rediscount and purchase paper and make advances secured by such 
bonds in the same manner and to the same extent and at the same 
rates or at such higher rates as the Federal Reserve Board may ap- 
prove, as they may purchase or rediscount paper or make advances 


by such bonds or notes of the Unit tates under authority 
Any Federal reserve bank acquiring by 


It turns on 


ra- 


secu 
of the Federal reserve act. 
purchase or rediscount such paper secured by the bonds of the Cor- 
poration may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, use 
such paper so acquired for any purpose for which it is authorized to 
use paper secured by such bonds or notes of the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That whenever Federal reserve notes are issued against 
the security of such paper the Federal Reserve Board may make a 
S al interest charge on such notes, which, in the discretion of the 
ederal Reserve Board, need not be 8 to other Federal reserve 
notes which may from e to time issued and outstanding. All 


provisions of law not inconsistent herewlth in respect to the purchase 
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or rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of paper secured by such 
bonds or notes of the United States and in respect to Federal reserve 
notes issued against the security of such pa shall extend, in so far 
as applicable, to the purchase or rediscount of paper secured by the 
bonds of the Corporation and to the Federal reserve notes ued 
against the security of such paper. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to give notice that to-morrow I will sug- 
gest nn amendment to this section providing that these bonds 
shall not be taxable and shall not exceed 4 per cent. I will not 
stop to consider that matter now, but to-morrow I will present 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I ask the chairman of the committee to allow 
me to direct his attention to a verbal error. In line 17, on page 
10, the word “may” should be changed to “to,” so as to read: 

And to bear such rate or rates of interest to be redeemable before 
maturity. 

The word “may” has not the same construction, the courts 
have held. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

(g) To exercise by Its board of directors, and its duly authorized 
officers or agents, al! ers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary or proper to 


ry 
carry out the purposes of this act: Provided, That the powers rifically 
enumerated herein sball be deemed additional to, and not in limitation 


' of, an impieg powers granted by this act: And provided further, That 
it shall not exercise any of these powers or ‘orm any business except 
such as is inary to its organization 


incidental and 8 prel 
until it has been authorized by the President of the United States to 
commence business under the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 1, after Sec. 7,” 
to strike out: 

That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary capital expenditures, the corporation may, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, investigate and license, or refuse to 
license, the sale, or offering for sale or for subscription, of securities, 
as hereinafter provided. 


And insert: 


That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary capital ‘expenditures, there shall be a inted by the 
Federal Reserve rd, with the approval of the retary of the 
Treasury, a capital-issues committee, to consist of five members, of 
whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may, under rules and regulations to be 3 by such com- 
mittee, with the a proval of the Secretary of Treasury, investigate 
and license, or use to license, the sale, or offering for sale or for 
subscription, of securities, as bereinafter provided. Such committee 
shall, however, grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offerin 
for sale or for subscription, which it shall determine to be ¢onsisten 
with the foregoing purposes. The terms during which the several mem- 
bers of such committee shall respectively hold office shall be determined 
by the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the compensation of the several members of such 
committee who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
$7,500 per annum, to be paid by corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. As there will be one or two amendments offered 
to this paragraph, which I do not believe will lead to any dis- 
cussion. I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will go over, 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to give notice that to-morrow I shall sug- 
gest certain amendments to this proposed amendment of the 
committee so as to provide for a system of appeals from any 
decision made by the proposed capital issues committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 8, after the words 
“regulations as,” to strike out “the corporation” and insert 
“such committee”; in line 12, after the words “granted by,” 
to strike out “the corporation. The corporation shall, however, 
grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offer for sale or 
for subscription, which it shall determine to be consistent with 
the foregoing purposes,” and insert “such committee”; in line 
18, after the word “each,” to strike out “Any securities which 
upon the date of the approval of this act are in the possession 
or control of, or have been hypothecated by, the corporation, as- 
sociation, or obligor issuing the same, shall not be deemed to 
have been issued prior to the date of the approval of this act, 
within the meaning thereof,” and insert “ Issues of shares or 
securities heretofore made, only a part of which have been sold 
or disposed of prior to the approval of this act, shall not be 
affected thereby“; on page 15, line 2, after the word “ from,” to 
strike out “the corporation” and insert “such committee“; 
In line 10, after the words “ prescribed by,” to strike out “ the 
corporation“ nud insert such committee“; in line 15, after the 
words “ omitted by,” to strike out“ the corporation“ and insert 
“such committee”; and in line 16, after the words “ approval 
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of,” to strike ont “the corporation“ and insert “such commit- 
toe.“ so us to make the section read: 


Sze. 7. That for the purpose of assisting in the 9 of the 
war, and providing for the blic security and defense, through the 
restriction of unnecessary capital expenditures, there shall be appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treas + a capital Issues committee, to consist of five 3 
of whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may. under rules and regulations to be prescribed by such com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, investigate 
and license, or refuse to license, the e, or offering for sale or for 
subscription, of securities, as hereinafter provided. Such committee 
shall, however, grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offerin 

for sale or for subscription, which it shall determine to be consisten 

with the foregoing purposes. The terms during which the several 
members. of such committee shall 


tively hold office shall be de- 
termined by the Federal Reserve . with the approval of the Secre- 
tary ot the „ and the compensation of 


several members 
of such committee who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board 
shall be $7,500 per annum, to be paid by the corporation. No person, 
firm, corporation, or association li sell, or offer for sale or for sub- 
scription, any issue, or any part of any Issue, of securities hereafter 
i „the par or face value of which issue shall be in excess of 
$100,000, except in accordance with such rules and regulations as such 
committee, with the approval of the Secretary of the „ Shall 
prescribe, nor, when required by such rules and regulations, except as 
permitted by licenses granted by such committee. Shares of stock of 
any corporation or association without nominal or par value shall for 
the p of this act be deemed to be of the par value of $100 
each. Issues of shares or securities heretofore made, only a rt of 
which have been sold or disposed of prior to the approval of this a 
shall not be affected thereby. Nothing in this act shall be constru 
to prohlbit. or to require any license m such committee in r 


espect 
of. any borrowing by any person, firm. corporation, or association in the 
ordinary course of 


ect until rules and regulations shall 
have been prescribed 4 such committee, as hereinbefore provided, and 
may continue in effect until the expiration of six months after the 
termination of the war, the date of such termination to be determined 
by a proclamation of the President of the United States. Nothing done 
or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be construed as carrying 
the approval of such committee or of the United States of the le: ty, 
validity. worth, or security of any securities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the whole section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 15, line 21, after 
the word “license,” to strike out “order” and insert “or of 
any“: in line 22, after the word “ issued.“ to insert “and duly 
published“; in line 24, after the word “license,” to strike out 
“order” and insert “or of any”; in line 25, after the word 
“issued,” to insert “and duly published”; on page 16, line 2, 
after the words “ more than,” to strike out “$5,000 and insert 
“ $1,000"; and in line 3, after the words more than.“ to strike 
out “four years” and insert “one year,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

Sec. S. That whoever shall willfully violate any of the provisions of 
this act or of any license, or of any rule or rm ation issued and duly 
published hereunder, or whoever shall willfully violate, neglect, or 
refuse to comply with any such license or of any rule or regulation 
issued and duly publisbed hereunder, shall, apon conviction In any court 
of tae United States of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than 
$1,000, or, If a natural person, imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both; and any officer, director, or agent of any corporation or asso- 
ciation, or member of any Grm, who shall knowingly participate in any 
such violation neglect, or refusal shall be punished by a e fine or 
imprisonment, or both, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 1G, line 8, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
Corporation“; in line 18, after the words “of the.“ to strike 
out corporation“ and insert “ Corporation“; in line 23, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
„Corporation“; and on page 17, line 2, after the words “ there- 
upon the,” to strike out “corporation” and insert “ Corpora- 
tion,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 9. That all net earnings of the Corporation not ired for its 
operations shall be accumulated as a reserve fund until such time as the 
Corporation liquidates under the terms of this act. Such reserve fund 
shall, upon direction of the Secretary of the 58 be Invested in 
bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. or, 
upon like direction, may be nig tie In member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, or may upon like direction be deposited lu any of the 
Federal reserve bunks The Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized 
to act as depositaries for and as fiscal agents of the Corporation in the 
general performance of the powers conferred by this act. Beginning six 
months after the termination of the war, the date of such termination 
to be fixed by a proclamatior of the President of the United States, the 
direetors of the Corporation shall proceed to liquidate its assets and-to 
wind up its affairs, Any balance remaining after the 
debts shall be paid to and become 3 of the 
thereupon the Corporation shall be ved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. in section 10, page 17, line 8, after 
the words“ and all.“ to strike out “notes and obligations” and 
insert bonds; in line 4, after the words “by the,” to strike 
out corporation“ and insert“ Corporation“; in line 13, after 


sonaa of all its 
ted States, and 
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the word “such,” to strike out“ notes and obligations” and in- 
gert bonds“; in line 17, after the word‘ The,“ to strike out 
corporation“ and insert “ Corporation“; and, in line 23, after 
‘the words of the.“ to strike out “corporation” and insert 
Corporation“ sons to make the section rend: 


ISEC. 10. That any and all bonds issued by ‘the Corporation shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxation now or 
hereafter im y the United States, any State, or any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States. or by any local taring authority, exeept 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes. commonly known as surtuxes, .and -excess profits and -war-profits 
taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United States, upon the income 
or profits of individuals, partnerships, -associations, or corporations. 
The interest on an amount of such bonds the principal of which does 
not exceed in the aggregate $5,000 owned by any individual. partner- 
ship, «sseciation, or corporation shall be exempt from taxes provided 
for in subdivision (b) of this clause. The Corporation, including its 
franchise and the Spn and reserve.or surplus thereof and the income 
derived therefrom, II be exempt from all taxation now or -bereafter 
imposed by the United States, any Sinte; or any of ithe possessions of 
the United States. or by any local taxing authority, except that any 
real property of the Corporation shall be subject to State, county. or 
municipal ‘taxes to the same extent, according to its value, as other 
real property is taxed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ments except those passed over. 


Mr. SIMMONS. As allſthe amendments of the Finance Gom- |' 
anitteeihave’ been agreed to except those that have gone over, I 


move thut the Senate »adjourn. 

The motion was:agreed to; and (ut 5 o’clock:and'15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate:adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 1. 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


‘HOUSE ‘OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘Duvnspar, Februar 28, 1918. 


The House met fat 112.0’¢cloek noon. 

Rev. John Compton ‘Ball, pastor of the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church. Washington. D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Our Heavenly Father, before the mountains were brought 
forth or Thou hadst formed the earth or the world. even from 
everlasting ‘to everlasting Thou art God, and we come to join 
with all nature this morning in recognizing Thy majesty and 
Thy wisdom and Thy power. We thank Thee, O God. for the 
wonderful prominenee Thou hast given us among the nations 
sof ithe earth, for the marvelous way in which Thou hast led 
us. We thank Thee for the rent men of the past Who founded 
the Nation upon the Book of God, and we come to pray that 
we ume be worthy sons of worthy sires. Let Thy ‘blessing, we 
pray, rest upon this Legislative Hall this day, and may all 
thut is done be done to Thy honor and glory. Lead us in the 
wuy of life, and help us to stand for religious liberty, for 
peace, and for the uplift of humanity. For Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen 


“he Journal of the proceedings of yesterday svasrreail_and ap- 
iproved. 
č SENATE BILES REFERRED, 


‘Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Spenker's ‘table and referred to their 
approprinte committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3915. An act to reimburse Benson County, N. Dak., for 
money expended in the care of three insane Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2776. An get providing for the classiflention of lands under 
‘the stock grazing ‘homestead act in certain States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 


DESIGNATION OY SPEAKER «PRO 'TEMPORE von “SUNDAY. 


The ‘SPEAKER. “The ‘Chair designates Mr. Tinson, of Con- 
necticut, to preside next Sunday. 


‘CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Ronds I move a change of reference of 
House bill 10239, authorizing the Post ‘Office Department to 
acquire and extend the telephone system of the District of 
Columbia; to insure the Government complete control of such 
means of communication in safeguarding its military and exeeu- 
itive affairs within the seat of government; and to promote the 
service to the public, from the Committee on the Distriet of 
Columbia to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. Iwant to make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. 


This -completes the -amenil- |, 


The SPRARKER. Do vou make it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Minois makes the 
point that there is no quorum present, and the Chair will count. 
[After eounting.] One hundred and seventy-five gentlemen are 
Present, not a quorum. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. MOON. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia and the gen- 
-tleman from Tennessee move n cull of the House. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will Hose the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members ‘failed 
to answer to their names: 


Britten Fairchild, G. W. Jones, Tex. 2 

Campbell Kans. “Flynn Kahn Riordan 

iCapsttek ocht Kraus Robbins 

Chandler, N. Y Glass Kreider Rowland 

Copley Graham, III LaGuardia Sanders, N. J. 

Mepis Cal. anes. N. Lauak — . 
nger regg ori 

Dent Hamilton, N. T. M wo Sisson 

Dill Heintz Maher Smith, T. F. 

Drukker Heivering Mason Snell 

J n Ho 1 th Monden Stephens, Nebr, 

Eagan Nelson Wilson, La. 

Howard Nieholls, S. C. 


j le 
Fakgebnd. B. L. Johnson. S. Dak. Porter 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 37 Members, a quorum, an- 
-swered to their names. 

Mr. ORISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further proceed - 
ings under the call. 

The motion was ugree dito. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the deors. 

‘Mr. MOON. Mr. Spenker, in order to explaln this motion I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentueky [Mr. 
JouNSON] and myself shall each have flve minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that onthis motion to rerefer n bill he shall have 
five minutes and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON] 
ive minutes. iIs:there-objection? 

Mr. JoHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I ask that I be permitted to divide my “five minutes 
with the gentleman from Michigan ‘[Mr.:Marrs]. 

Mr. MOON. IWIllamend my motion-so as to enable us both 
to divide our time with the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee nmends his 
motion so that both he andl the gentleman from Kentucky will 
have the right to subilivide the time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, this motion raises a question of 
Jurisdietion over the bill H. R. 40230 between the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and the Committee on the Post «Office 
and Post, Roads. I will,read:two sections of the bill, so-that-the 
House may have the facts before it on which to determine the 
legal question under the rule. This bill provides in the -first 
section 


That in order to promote the Postal Service the Postmaster General 
orf the United States is hereby -vested with a monopoly of the function 
3 communication ‘for hire by Telephone within the 


And in the second section 


‘Suc. 2. That the telephone systems aud networks within the District 
of Columbia employed in the transmission of eommunications for hire 
and the central-office acral wires; underground cables, underground con- 
duits, aerial a ae iiding cables, subscribers’ sta- 
tions, including in ant drops to 5 of subscribers ae 
wate branch-exchange: — — teh land, build: ings, ‘furniture 
‘tures, tools and teams, stores and supplies, ani all other property ‘ase 
in the telephone, service and.a ppropriate, and necessary for the operation 
TA . same by the United States within the ‘District. of Columbla. are 

ereby declared to be, and the same are hereby, condem ned and appro- 
jated to and ‘for the use of the United States of America, to be used 
p it: tor such publie purposes as may be proper. 

‘Mr. Speaker, this bill is one that provides for additional 
facilities of the Post ‘Office’ Department byttaking over telephone 
companies of the ‘District of Columbia. It provides for un ap- 
:propriation for the payment to the owners of the telephoue 
company, and an issue of bonds is provided anden direet appro- 
Priation in dollars and cents for n partial payment. 

Then there are other provisions which provide for the con- 
‘trol by the Postmaster General of this telephone system in eon- 
nection with other postal facilities, anti a telephone commission 
is provided to pass upon questions of dispute between the Gov- 
ernment and the telephone companies. I may say here that the 
Postmaster General requests me to say thut he is willing ant 
ready to operate the telephones under the direction and by the 
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authority of Congress, and that he has made no other sugges- 
tions. 

; Me. SHERWOOD. What is the amount of the bonds to be 
ssued ? 

Mr. MOON. Seven million dollars of bonds is provided in the 
bill. I state these facts as bearing on the question of jurisdic- 
tion, This House has never yet held to what committee ques- 
tions affecting the telephone system of the United States goes. 

Before discussing the rule itself, which in positive terms de- 
termines this question, let us look at the reason and the authority 
by which the Congress of the United States exercises control 
over the telephone and telegraph. It is under those simple 
words of the Constitution that Congress shall have power “to 
establish post offices and post roads.” And under the well-known 
interpretation it has the power to pass all necessary laws to 
curry into effect the express grants of the Constitution or those 
fairly implied from it. Under that, it controls the transportation 
of mails, it controls the roads over which mails may pass, and 
the whole Postal Service. Therefore, in making the rules of 
the House for the distribution of the powers of Congress be- 
tween the committees, the House provided that all subjects re- 
lating to the Post Office and post roads, including appropriations 
therefor, should be submitted to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. That defines the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. It provided further that all subjects relating to the 
District of Columbia, other than appropriations therefor, should 
go to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia brings into this 

House a bill that in the very first section of it provides for a 
postal facility, a means of communication, by which it under- 
takes to control the Postal Service, to pass a law in reference to 
it, to give this new and additional facility to the Postal Depart- 
ment of the United States. Whence comes this power? The 
fact that we propose to take the telephone system in the District 
of Columbia does not give jurisdiction. The extent of the terri- 
tory involved does not determine the jurisdiction. The jurisdic- 
tion is determined by the subject matter over which you seek to 
legislate. The subject matter in this instance is postal, The 
telephone is an adjunct to the Postal Service. Upon that very 
theory this House once held that the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads had exclusive jurisdiction of questions 
affecting the postal telegraph. And what is the postal telegraph? 
It is a means of communication to be provided for in the Post 
Office Service. The telephone is only another means. If we 
have any power to take over and handle either, it is the result 
of that clause of the Constitution to which I have referred, and 
the committee that has jurisdiction to determine it is the com- 
mittee to which that power has been delegated by this section of 
the rules. 
Now, you will see in a moment that if that were not true, 
still the Committee on the District of Columbia could not han- 
dle this appropriation, because its power goes to those things 
of a municipal nature alone within the specified territory of the 
District of Columbia, 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for two minutes more. 
Is there objection? d 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. The power of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia goes to those things that affect the municipality of 
this territory. This is not a municipal question. This is a 
postal question, that affects the whole Goyernment, and one 
section of this bill provides for the handling of this service be- 
tween the States. 

Now, another view: Under the rules of the House this Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia is absolutely destitute of any 
power to make an appropriation for anything. The power to 
appropriate for a postal facility belongs, by the terms of the 
rule, to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
I suggest that if this were a bill that provided for a reduction 
or increase of rates, or for the betterment of the telephone 
system in the District of Columbia as a public utility, then it 
would be a municipal question, and that committee might legis- 
late in reference to it; but it makes it a postal facility, and the 
telephone is a postal facility that would not operate alone in 
the District of Columbia. If it did, the power would still be in 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia might just as well under- 
take to assume jurisdiction over a pneumatic tube, or over the 
screen-wagon service, or over any other postal facility in the 
District. It is not a question affected by territory. It is the 


subject matter with which this House must deal—that deter- 
mining the question of jurisdiction, - 


The power of Congress to take over the telegraph and tele- 
phones arises, as I said, from the provisions of the Constitution 
that enable it to establish post offices and post roads. These 
instrumentalities must be taken over as a means of communica- 
tion—as a part of the Postal System. They can not otherwise be 
constitutionally obtained. The committee that has the right 
to legislate and appropriate money for the Postal Service under 
the rules of the House is the committee that properly has juris- 
diction to report a bill on this question. Inasmuch as these in- 
strumentalities can be obtained only as postal facilities, no 
bill could be drafted under the rules over which any com- 
mittee except the Post Office and Post Roads Committee would 
have jurisdiction, unless, possibly, the instrumentalities might 
be taken over under the war power of Congress by a bill from 
the Military Committee. 

Mr. DUPRE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire the Chair 
to notify me when I have used four minutes of my time. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has asked for the 
transfer of this bill from the District Committee to the Post 
Office Committee, because he says the bill deals with post offices 
and post roads. I assert that it does nothing of the sort. It 
deals only with telephones and telegraphs, and it deals only 
with those institutions in the District of Columbia. The provi- 
sion of the bill is for the District of Columbia to take over the 
telephones and the telegraphs only within the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MOON. That is for the Postal Service, however. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Tennessee 
believes that because the Postmaster General is named in the 
bill as the one to manage it, therefore it becomes a postal matter. 
I say that it does not. Anybody else might have been named 
just as well. The Attorney General, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of War, or anybody else might have been named 
instead to take charge of the local telephones after they have 
been acquired. The man in the moon might have been named 
to take charge of them after they were acquired by the District 
of Columbia, but even that would not permit the bill to go to 
the “Moon committee.” The District of Columbia Committee 
has jurisdiction of legislation pertaining to the District of 
Columbia, and this bill does not undertake to go beyond the 
District of Columbia. I say it is a clear proposition that the 
Committee on the District-of Columbia has jurisdiction over 
this question. I wish to impress that; because the bill says 
that the telephones shall be controlled by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, that fact does not make it a post-office matter. Any other 
department of the Government or any individual, whether a 
Government official or not, might be named in this bill to take 
charge of these telephones and operate them after the District 
of Columbia has acquired them. 

The gentleman refers to the question of appropriations. If 
the gentleman makes the point that the District of Columbia 
Committee has no right to make the appropriation, in return I 
say that the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has 
no right to make the appropriation for this purpose, because. 
if the motion should prevail at all, it should be that this bill go 
to the Committee on Appropriations. The gentleman's commit- 
tee has a right to make appropriations for post offices and post 


‘roads, but not for taking over telephones. Would the Committee 


on Public Roads, of which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD] is chairman, have jurisdiction to take control of 
a bill to open a road within the District of Columbia, or to 
improve a road within the District of Columbia? By no means, 
The Department of Justice would not have jurisdiction over a 
local court, that the Committee on the District of Columbia for 
a hundred years has been conceded to have jurisdiction over, 

Mr. MOON, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Provided he does not break into 
my four minutes. 

Mr. MOON. The very first sentence of your bill is— 

That in order to promote the“ Postal Service.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is surplusage. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Telephones are in promotion of the Postal 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They may be or may not be. 
The Postmaster General has been designated in this bill to oper- 
ate these phones in the District of Columbia after they have 
been acquired. 

Mr. MOON. In connection with the Postal Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Tennessee 
himself could be named in that bill instead of the Postmaster 
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General, and it would not thereby take the matter to his com- 
mittec any more than it would with the Postmaster General's 
name, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, with- 
out regard to the merits of the legislation preposed in the bill 
in question, I submit that if the motion of the gentlemam from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon} prevails and the principle of that motion 
is adopted as the permanent policy of the House, the District 
Committee will be practically relegated. to that class of commit- 
tees that has little or nothing to do, about which we heard so 
much yesterday. 

The rules of the House provide that all proposed legislation 
pertaining to all subjects relating to the District of Columbia, 
except appropriatious, shall be referred to the District Commit- 
tee. They provide alse that all proposed legislation pertaining 
to all subjects relating to the post office and post roads, inelud- 
ing. appropriations for their support, shall go te the Post Office 
Committee, 

The bill which the gentleman from Tennessee desires to take 
away from the Committee on the District of Columbia and have 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, of 
which he is chairman, provides, for taking over the telegraph 
and telephone lines of the District of Columbia and putting 
them under the control of the Post Office Department. It is 
true that the subject matter of the bill deals incidentally with 
a subject relating to the service of the Post Office Department, 
but only incidentally, and there is scarcely a subject within the 
jurisdiction of the District Committee which does not incident- 
ally touch upon the jurisdiction of come other committee as 
much as this bill does on the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

I submit that under the rules of the House this bill was prop- 
- erly referred to the District Committee. I read from Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 4277: 

The Committee for the District of Columbia reports bills proposing 
legislation as to the general mun affairs of the District. 

he Committee for the District of Columbia has a general and usu- 
ally an exclusive jurisdiction of all bills pro ng legislation relating 
to the affairs of the District of Columbia, and. reports on such subjects 
as the extension of streets, affairs of the schools and teachers, control 
of rafiroads, police and fire department, ete. 

The rules of the House of Representatives: provide that all 
proposed legislation pertaining to all subjects relating to the 
alcoholic liquor traffic shall be referred to the Committee on 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. At the same time the Committee on 
the Distriet of Columbia has exercised general jurisdiction of 
bills for the regulation of the sale of intexicating liquors in the 
District of Columbia. (Hinds’ Precedents, sec. 4281.) In the 
last Congress it reported the bill providing for prohibition in 
the District. No one has ever questioned the jurisdiction. of the 
District Committee over such: legislation. The Agricultural 
Committee has jurisdiction of and has reported the pure-food 
legislation. At the same time the subject of the adulteration of 
food, drugs, and so forth, in the District is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee for the District of Columbia. (Hinds’ 
Precedents, sec. 4280.) 

Again, the rules of the House provide that all proposed legis- 
lation pertaining to all subjects relating to river and harbor 
legislation shal) be referred to the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, but the Precedents say that the harbor regulations for the 
District have been within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. (Hinds’ Precedents, sec. 4286.) 

If this is an appropriation bill, then the subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia of the Appropriations Committee has 
jurisdiction of it and not the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. The subject of this bill pertains to the telephone 
and telegraph lines within the District of Columbia and to no 
other subject. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I can not yield in three minutes. The Post 
Office Committee has jurisdiction of post offices and post roads, 
but up to date the subject of this bill does not relate at all to 
the Post Office Department. The Post Office Department is 
merely the vehicle for handling postal matters and has nothing 
to do with the merits of legislation such as is proposed in this 
bill. I submit, gentlemen of the committee, without regard to 
the merits of the legislation, that it comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the District Committee under the rules of the House 
and that the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee should be 
voted down. [Applause] 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the House bill 10239 
be rereferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mappen and Mr. Moon) there were—ayes 149, noes 102. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, 


I demand tellers, 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 
The SPDAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 


the yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the question by 
yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Forty-three, not 
u sufficient number: 

Mr. MAPES. I ask for the other side. 

The other side was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fourteen gentlemen have 
arisen. Forty-three is net a sufficient number. The yeas and 
nays are refused and the metion prevails. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr: Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the railroad bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. Tt. 10022, a bill 
to arrange for the purchase of the Arlington property by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SIMS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on going into Committee of 
the Whole to consider the railroad bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, GARRETT of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole: House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 
When the committee rose last Tuesday it was about to divide on 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SwEET]. Tellers had been ordered, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Swrer] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms] will take their place as tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, F ask that the amendment 


be again reported. 


Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 164 ayes and 157 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ee 88 uF ons more to amend as pawn: On page 12, line 11 

5 f 15 
e in eu thereot the following: A 405 ng N 

No cess, Mesne or N s x 
der Federal control or, in connection with, — 1 
may properly be brought against the carrier under this section, against 
any property belonging to the owner of a or tem of. trans- 
portation ; but. the President shall, by regulation, provide for the pay- 
ment out of the operating revenue derived from Federal control or, if 
that is insufficient, out of the revolving fund of any judgments’ or 
awards, and for the enforcement of any decrees or orders that may be 
rendered against the United States in any such suit or proceeding.” 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is one 
of the most important sections of this bill. I am not just su 
partial to the amendment that I have offered as to insist upon 
it being adopted. I understand there will be offered other 
amendments, whieh will probably change this section as I would 
like to have it changed, but the first part of the section relates 
to the liability of common carriers. It says that the common 
earriers shall be liable as they now are under the State and 
Federal laws. On page 12, in line 2, I wish to call attention to 
the words “or with any order of the President.“ I touched on 
this in general debate a few days ago. It seems to me that the 
wording of this section makes it very clear that the carrier shall 
be liable for an injury or for damages, providing such injury 
or damages were not caused by an order of the President or by 
some one else who had governmental authority. Then, in lines 
9, 10, and 12, yow will find that in case the injured party re- 
ceived a judgment against the carrier there is no way by which 
he can collect the judgment, for it is provided 

That no p mesne or final, shall be Jevied against any property 
under such Federal control. 

Tt seems to me that when judgment is: rendered, that is con- 
clusive evidence that the injured party ought to be paid, but 
under the wording of the section there is no way whatsoever 
by which the party receiving judgment can have the same exe- 
cuted. The amendment I have offered provides that whenever 
u judgment is rendered the President shall be empowered to pay 
such judgment out of the revolving fund or out of the earnings 
of the railroad company. I believe that this amendment is fair. 
I believe in justice to the thousands of railroad employees in 
this country there ought to be some way of protecting them, as 
they are now protected under State and Federal laws, and if 
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they recover judgment in the courts I believe that that judg- 
ment ought to be paid. If you leave this section the way it is 
now, there will be no way in which you can have the judgment 


executed. There will be other amendments offered, I do not 
know whether this is the best one or not, but I do hope there will 
be something done along this line before we leave this question. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize 
with the gentleman’s object, but has he not used the language 
“judgment against the United States“ in his amendment, when, 
as a matter of fact, he means to say “judgment against the 
carrier“? Will the Clerk read the amendment again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the amendment by substituting the word “ car- 
rler“ for the words “ United States.“ to conform with the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 

consent to modify his amendment by striking out the words 
„United States” and inserting the word “carrier.” Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if his amendment does not provide to pay a judgment 
out of the revolving fund or out of the operating revenues re- 
ceived by the Government for causes arising prior to the taking 
over of the railroads? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I think so. 

Mr. SIMS. I think it does, if I heard it read correctly. If 
the payment of judgments which have been rendered is con- 
fined to those rendered against the road while the Government 
is in control, they would be paid immediately, I understood from 
the reading of it that a judgment rendered against the railroad 
company for a cause arising prior to the taking over of the 
railroads must be paid. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill itself does not prevent and will authorize 
the President to pay anything for which the Goyernment is 
liable during Government control. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would be very much obliged to the 
chairman if he will tell me where such a provision is in the 
bill. $ 

Mr. SIMS. The Government takes them over, and it is re- 
sponsible for everything that happens after it takes them over, 
and therefore would have to pay the judgment. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. Does it not say in lines 9, 10, and 11 
that no process shall be levied against any property under such 
Federal control? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Now, where do you provide in the 
bill that the President shall pay a judgment? 

Mr. SIMS. The property of the United States is never levied 
on in order to collect a debt owing by the United States. This 
property after it is taken over is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and must be operated for war purposes. A judgment 
rendered against the carrier for a cause of action arising after 
it is in Government control is a judgment in effect against the 
President of the United States, and you would not want to 
levy on a train or an engine and stop it from running or carry- 
ing troops, because the Government will pay the judgment 
without anything of that sort. That is a dangerous amendment 
and does not do any good. i 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I want to say to the gentleman tha 
my amendment does not provide that you can levy on a train 
or equipment. It is the very opposite of that. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me ask the gentleman. The gentleman strikes 
out this language: 

But no process, mesne or final, shall be levied against any property 
under such Federal control. 

Does not the gentleman strike that out? Of course he does. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. But I put it in again in the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

Mr. SIMS. That is exactly what you strike out. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The wording of this section, as the 
Chair knows, is: 

And in any suit against the carrier no defense shall be made thereto 


upon the und that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of 
the Fede Government. 


Mr. SIMS. Certainly; that is right and it ought to be. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
you going to levy? 

Mr. SIMS. You do not want to levy; the Government will 
pay, because it is liable. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Where in the bill does it authorize 
the President to pay the judgment when it has been rendered 
by the courts? ; € 

Mr. SIMS. Because the Government pays a standard return, 
and certainly when a railroad is being operated through a gov- 
ernmental agency, through the Director General, and a cause of 
action arises growing out of his action, of course the Govern- 
ment is liable. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I want the gentleman to point to the 
specific provision where the President is authorized to pay a 
judgment when it is rendered by the courts. 

Mr. SIMS. When a judgment has been rendered against the 
Director General, or the railroad since the Director General 
has taken them over, it does not require any further authoriza- 
tion any more than to pay the standard return. We do not 
provide here that a railroad may bring suit for its standard 
return. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman is taking for granted 
the President or the Director -General will pay. 

Mr. SIMS. It will be a lability, just the same as wages of 
employees. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Why did not the gentleman put such 
a provision in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. If you put everything in the bill, it will be as 
long as from here to Jericho. 

When you specify you have to include everything, and when 
you begin to specify you must specify everything, or thereby 
you exclude everything that is not specified. This amendment 
is wholly unnecessary and can not possibly do any good, be- 
cause there is no thought of avoiding liability for anything 
growing out of the operation of railroads during the Federal 
control. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman is lavoring under 1 very 
wrong impression as to the provision of the »mendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. He does strike out of the bill 
the words prohibiting the issuance of any dess against any 
property under such Federal control, but he puts them back i 
his amendment, and it is in there. z 

Mr. SIMS. There is no use lumbering this up. There is 
nothing to keep the Government from being liable for what 
happens in the way of an accident or such matter while th 
railroads are under Federal control. = 

Mr. HAMLIN. Why does the gentleman object to the Gov- 
ernment paying out of the operating expenses or the revolving 
fund obligations in the shape of judgments now existing against 
railroads when they were taken over by the Government—— 

Mr. SIMS. That is provided 

Mr. HAMLIN (continuing). When the Government takes 
the roads over under your bill and John Smith has a valid 
judgment against the Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, he 
ean not collect it as long as the road remains under Govern- 
ment control. 

Mr. SIMS. It will be paid out of what is going to the rail- 
road at the end of Government operation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is no provision in the bill to that 
effect. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, after a careful reading of 
this bill I am constrained to believe that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper], or one similar 
in character, ought to be adopted and made a part of this bill. 
Without such an amendment there seems, to my mind, no ques- 
tion but it would be a futile matter for any litigant to bring 
suit against a railroad company. This matter is not only im- 
portant to every employee of the railroad company but it is im- 
portant to every man, woman, and child in the United States 
who may receive an injury at the hands of any railroad com- 
pany taken over by the Government. It is important to the 
traveling public as well as it is to those in the employment of 
a railroad company. If the chairman of this committee is right 
in his contention, there would be no necessity for this amend- 
ment, but the bill itself is absolutely silent. What authority 
have we to say, if it is not written in the bill, that the Govern- 
ment will interpret the bill as does the chairman of this com- 
mittee? What reason can he urge if he wants that idea in his 
bill for not having a clause in the bill that will make it plain 
after it is enacted into law? This is very important. We 
ought not to leave it to chance, because every Member of the 


If defense can not be made, how are 
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Congress of the United States is directly Interested in this 
piece of legislation. There is not a Member of this House but 
what every time he takes passage upon a railroad is taking a 
chance of an injury, and if that injury is caused by the neglect 
of the company, the company ought to be made to respond in 
damages, and as this bill is written there is no way that the 
injured person can collect damages after he has prosecuted his 
elnim to s finality. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. As I understand the gentleman’s proposal 
is to put in language by which you can enforce the judgment 
after it is rendered? 

Mr KEARNS. That is what we want written in this law. 

Mr. SWITZER. There is no use having a judgment if you 
can not enforce it. 

Mr KEARNS. Your judgment, unless it can be cashed, is 
ebhsolutely worthless, and under this bill I can not help but be- 
lieve, and I believe it is the consensus of opinion of the lawyers 
of this House, that the judgment would be a mere scrap of 
paper, nothing more. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield just for informa- 
tion? - 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Has the gentleman carefully read the amend- 
ment, and can he say whether or not it would authorize or 
require the payment of judgments for causes arising prior to 
the taking over of the road? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not think it does, but it ought to do so. 
If you have a judgment against the railroad company, and that 
judgment is now pending, and to-morrow the railroad shall be 
taken over by the Government, the mere fact that that railroad 
company is taken under Government control to-morrow ought 
not to defeat your rights under your judgment. 

Mr. HARDY. But would the gentleman have that judgment 
paid out of the $500.000,000 we contribute here? 

Mr. KEARNS. I would have it paid out of any receipts that 
might in the future come into the hands of the Government 
from the railroad companies. 

Mr. HARDY. From the operation of the railroad companies? 

Mr. KEARNS. From the operation of the railroad companies. 

Mr. HARDY. But not out of this $500,000,000? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; not out of this $500,000,000. 

Mr, HARDY. The gentleman qualifies that. I understand 
all that you mean is that if there is not enough property of the 
road and from the operating receipts of the road the gentle- 
man would take from this $500,000,000 to pay it? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; I have not said that. I have said that 
this amendment ought to be so constructed that this judgment 
should be paid out of any receipts from that road that might 
be in the hands of the Government or might hereafter come into 
the hands of the Government. 

Mr, DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman is recognized in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I recognize very fully the importance of this proposed 
amendment, and were it worded somewhat differently I would 
unhesitatingly support it. I grant that this bill does not in 
express terms provide for the payment of a judgment which 
may be obtained against the companies even during Federal 
control. And I also grant, for the purposes of the argument, 
that it nowhere in explicit terms provides for the payment of 
judgments, awards, and decrees which have been obtained prior 
to Federal control. Judgments, awards, or decrees for the pay- 
ment of money against carriers are charged up primarily 
against operating expenses and income. All railroad account- 
ing is based upon that theory and upon those facts. This bill 
does provide that out of the standard return obtained by oper- 
ating the railroads and the calculation of the standard return 
all expenses and legal expenditures shall be provided for and 
taken out of that standard return. But even there the language 
is not quite explicit enough, because it says: 

That for the purposes of providing funds requisite for maturing 
obligations— 

Judgments obtained for personal injuries, we will say, would 
not be maturing obligations— 
or for other legal and proper expenditures— 

It might be included under that broad term, but it is fol- 
lowed by the words— 


or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, carriers may, during the 
riod of Federal control, issue such bonds and notes, equipment trust 
certificates, stock, and other forms of securities. 


But I doubt whether the courts would construe that general 
phraseology, “or other legal and proper expenditures,” as in- 
clusive of judgments obtained for such character of cases as 
that in the mind of the proponent of this amendment, - 

But the objectton—and permit me to address myself to my 
colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coorrr]—the objection to this amendment is that you propose 
to take the payment of these judgments out of the revolving 
fund, because your amendment says that it shall be the pay- 
ment out of the operating revenue derived from Federal con- 
trol, or, if that is insufficient, out of the revolving fund. 

Now, this revolving fund ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Government takes over the carrier, 
and so operates it that the return will not pay all the legal 
liabilities of the company, why should it not pay it out of the 
revolving fund? Suppose a man is working for the company 
and he is injured? He is entitled te compensation. He obtains 
a judgment against it, but the Government so operates the road 
that there is no revenue out of which it can be paid. Now, then, 
why should he not be paid out of the revolving fund or any other 
revenue? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not object to the primary construction 
given by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], but I 
am referring to section 6, in which the revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000, as already agreed to and passed by this House, is 
specifically devoted to certain purposes, and that is that, together 
with funds available from any funds of the carrier, it may be 
used by the President for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of the Federal control, and, so far as necessary, the amount 
of just compensation, and to provide for terminals, motive 
power, cars. and other necessary equipment. Now, that exclu- 
sively confines that $500,000,000 to the purpose of paying 
expenses during Federal control. And what is no doubt in the 
mind of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and in 
the mind of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] is to pay 
judgments which were obtained even before Federal control. 
Do I understand it correctly? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; that was not my intention. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman pardon me a minute? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not anything in this bill that, in 
my opinion, authorizes judgments for injuries occurring before 
the Government took over the railroads, or, in express terms, 
for those that may occur during Government control, 

Mr, DEWALT. I think I said so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg your pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Under your system, would the stockholders 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will permit me just one 
moment, I wish to say that if the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Coorer] will reconstruct his amendment in the line of the 
thought I have tried to present, I will try to give it my support. 

Mr. LITTLE, Under your system, would a stockholder of the 
road receive his compensation before a creditor of the road 
would receive his pay? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EITTLE. On the contrary, is not that the explicit result 
of it if you are going to pay him out of the $500,000,000 and not 
pay the other fellow? 

Mr. DEWALT. No. The gentieman is either reasoning in a 
circle or he did not catch the right point and, therefore, he does 
not get the right conclusion. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is clear, but I was busy reading the bill part of 
the time. What is the gentleman’s opinion on the payment of 
the judgment? 

Mr. DEWALT. There is nothing in the bill that explicitly 
provides for that, but 
Nr. KEARNS. Would the gentleman be willing to amend the 
bill so that the prior judgments would be held on the pending 
judgments? 

Mr. DEWALT. When the judgment is final. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin has again expired. 


gentleman a question? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Here was the though: that I was trying to 
suggest to the gentleman: That any money that should be paid 
to the railroads for their use and occupancy by the Federal 
Government, when so paid, would be subject to the payment of 
any judgment that had been rendered in favor of any person or 
corporation against such railroad. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is exactly right. If he buys a piece of property with a 
mortgage resting upon it, he buys the property subject to the 
mortgage, and this would be a lien—— 3 

Mr. SHERLEY. A man holding a judgment against the rail- 
road could collect that judgment out of that fund as against any 
claim of any stockholder. 

Mr. DEWALT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. You now state that the creditors who were 
creditors before the road passed into the hands of the Govern- 
iment would be paid out of the $500,000,000 fund. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. LITTLE. I think you did. You say the minute the 
money is due from the revolving fund it becomes liable for the 
railrond’s debts. Now, you say the money due the railroads out 
of the revolving fund could not be liable to the debts of the road 
after it had passed into the hands of the Gevernment. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; the genfleman is mistaken. The gentle- 
man did not start with the right premise. If he had started 
with the right premise he would have come to the right con- 
clusion. The gentleman said I said this was to be paid out of 
the revolving fund. I did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. LITTLE. This money that the gentleman from Kentucky 
referred to comes out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; he was not referring to that at all. 

Mr. LITTLE. It comes ont of the $500,000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. No. If the gentleman had listened to him 
and to me he would have understood. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is the gentleman who is reasoning in a 
circle, not I. You say the compensation will be due from the 
Government to the railroads. From that you agree to pay, ac- 


cording to your theory, a deficit that accrued before the matter- 


passed into the hands of the Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. DEWALT. We do not agree to do it, but in all honesty we 
provide that the President shall make regulations by which 
those just debts should be paid, not by execution but by regu- 
lations of the President. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why not pay it out of the $500,000,000? 

Mr. DEWALT. There is no objection to that except that the 
$500,000,000 fund is devoted to specifie purposes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think this matter has heen 
confused by speaking of judgments recovered before the Govern- 
ment takes over the railroads. It should be judgments obtained 
after the Government had taken control of the roads. 

Mr, DEWALT. Yes. That is stated by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Coorer]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. All operating expenses 
due on bills not rendered are expected to be paid out of the 
operating expenses in the ordinary course of aecounts. Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. DEWALT, 
tofore. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ought not that to be stated in 
the bill definitely? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I agree with the gentleman on that. I 


Yes. Ihave stated that in my remarks here- 


have stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorer] that if he | 


will re-form his amendment along the line indicated I will give 
it my support. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will you not aid in that way? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will if I can. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Answering the question before, the gentlo- 
man said that moneys paid out for injuries, in satisfaction for 
injuries, were part of the operating expenses? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not your bill provide that the carrier 
shall receive certain fixed compensation, which, of course, will 
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pass to its stockholders? Now, if that comes by agreement with 
the carrier and is not a fund out of which this money can be 
paid and the judgment paid, will not the party with the judg- 
ment against the railroad lose it? I do not know that I am 
making myself clear. 

Mr. DEWALT. The bill provides that the company shall be 
et according to the standard return. Do not forget that 
portion. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I will remember that. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, the standard return is made up ina 
certain way. How is the standard return made up? It is made 
up by taking the “annual railway operating income, includ- 
ing therein such income of lines acquired by, leased to, or con- 
solidated with it,“ and in addition to that the United States 
may, by deductions from the standard return, or by other proper 
means and charges, be reimbursed for the cost of any addition, 
repairs, renewals, and betterments, and so forth. There are to 
be certain deductions made, and “in the computation of such in- 
come, debits, and credits arising from the accounts called in 
the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
equipment rents and joint facility rents shall be included. ‘The 
standard return and the cost of such additions, betterments, or 
road extensions are to be ascertained by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission frem the reports, books, and other pertinent 
data of such carrier and certified by it to the President. Its 
certificate shall, for the purpose of such agreement, be taken as 
conclusive of the amount of such average annual railway operat- 
ing income and of such cost.” Now, all that process is gone into, 
and these operating expenses are deducted from the income, and 
the net result makes the standard return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] offers a substitute. The pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
my amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
substitute for the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 11, at the end of the Hne, insert the following: 


Mr. Chairman, I have decided not to offer 


“The President shall by Pip hoon provide for the out of 
the operata revenue derived from Federal control, or, Ri that 1 is insuffi- 


cient, out ef the revolving fund, of any judgments or awards, and for 
the enfercement of any decrees or orders, that may be rendered inst 
such owners in any suit of such a character that but for Fede con- 
trol (a) it could be brought the owner of any railroad or 
system of transportation; and (b) any amount paid in compre 

reof or in satisfaction of a judgment or decree therein could be 
charged to operating e; ox to railway tax accruals under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of classification of accounts in force on 
December 27, 1917. The President shall also provide for the payment, 
out of operating revenues or out of the revolving fund, of any loss 
aceruing to any owner by reason of any process levied against any prop- 
— of such owner in connection with any suit of the character above 

escribed.” 


Mr. SIMS. Is this to be a substitute for the entire amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coon]? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is now; yes. 

Mr. SIMS. One other question: Does it provide for the pay- 
ment of judgments for causes of action against the railroad aris- 
ing prior to Federal control? 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I am certainly in favor of the substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsiu yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. LENItOOT. 
discussion of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his opportunity later. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Kentucky has an amendment 
to which I think there will be no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I want to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all right. The gentleman will have 
his opportunity later. ; 

I do want to discuss the clear necessity, as it seems to me. of 
adopting some amendment, either of the character of the one 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] or the one 
that I have now proposed as n substitute, for this reason: That 
the bill as it now stands prohibits, or attempts to prohibit, any 
earrier from making any defense that would otherwise be per- 
mitted, on the ground that the carrier is an instrumentatity 
or agency of the Federal Government. It seems very clear that 
we have no right, that we can net constitutionally prevent the 
carrier from making the defense that negligence charged was 


I should Hike to take a few minutes in the 


The gentleman from Kentucky will huve 
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not that of the carrier as an agent but was due wholly to an 
order of the President of the United States acting through the 
Director General of Railroads. 

Mr. SIMS. I meant to be understood as accepting the substi- 
tute on behalf of the committee, 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not know whether the gentleman would 

-necept the amendment as amended by the substitute, 

Mr. SIMS. I supposed that was all I had to do. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, 

Mr. DEWALT. Let me ask this concrete question: Does your 
substitute for the Cooper amendment intend to pay judgments 
or executions thereon out of any portion of the revolving fund? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT, Then I should have to oppose it. If you con- 
fine it to operating expenses, that is all right. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the operating expenses are not sufficient 
to pay the judgments; but I want to state—I do not think the 
gentleman will disagree with me—that my amendment provides 
that no judgment shall be paid out of either operating expenses 
or the revolving fund unless it is a judgment arising out of a 
cause of action accruing during Federal control and is of such 
a character that under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classifications of accounts it would be chargeable to operating 
expenses; 

Mr. DEWALT. That is all right then, but 

Mr. LENROOT, So it would come out of the revolving fund 
only in the event that there were not sufficient revenues to 
pay the judgment. f 

Mr. DEWALT. I wish the gentleman could see his way clear 
to express the intent that it shail not be paid out cf the re- 
volving fund at all, because the revolving fund is explicitly 
devoted to other purposes, 

Mr. LENROOT.- I will very frankly state why I do not do 
that. If we are to prohibit the carrier from making any defense 
that it is not an agency of the Federal Government, we must 
give to that carrier a complete remedy so as to make the carrier 
only a nominal defendant in fact. The carrier must be assured 
that while the judgment is rendered against it in form, full 
provision is made for the payment of it. When it is of such a 
character that it must be charged to operating revenue 

Mr. REED. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. : 

Mr. REED. I understood the chairman of the committee to 
say that as to those judgments or liabilities arising prior to 
Government control the parties entitled to recover would have 
no remedy until after Government control ceased. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true only so far as enforcement of 
the lien upon the property taken over by the Government is con- 
cerned, They could at once levy upon this eompensation that 
we are paying the railroads. They could levy upon any prep- 
erty that was not taken over by the Government belonging to 
the railroad. They could levy upon any money in the treasury 
of the railroad corporation. 

Mr. REED. I did not so understand the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Stats]. 

Mr. SIMS. The statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand the gentleman’s statement to 
be that a man who recovered judgment against the railroad 
could levy upon this fund in the hands of the United States 
Government? 

Mr, LENROOT. No. I expressly stated the contrary. 

Mr. WINGO. I knew the gentleman did not intend to, but I 
think he did make that statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I did, I want it corrected. I was saying 
that they would have the right to levy upon the money that we 
pay over to the carrier the moment that money gets into the 
possession of the carrier. 

Mr. WINGO. Into the carrier's hands. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, 

Mr. WINGO. But, of course, they could not levy upon any- 
thing in the hands of the Government, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not. 

Mr. WINGO. That was the reason I asked the question, I 
did not think the gentleman intended that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thank the gentleman for correcting me if I 
made that statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I should like to ask my colleague [Mr. 
Lenroot] in what way his amendment differs from the one that 
I offered? I am asking for information. 


Mr, LENROOT, There are two differences. In the first 


place, the amendment that the gentleman offers will-cover not 
only judgments arising out of causes of action accruing before 
we took over the control of the railroads, but it also covers every 


judgment rendered against the carrier, whether that judgment 
would be chargeable to operating expenses or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In my time, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
whether his amendment would not take care of causes of action 
arising before the Federal control commenced? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the amendment is adopted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just as it is. 

Mr. LENROOT., Just as it is, it will not, out of the money in 
the hands of the Government, or in the hands of the carrier as 
an agency of the Government, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman think, 
then, that that language in his amendment had better come out? 

Mr, LENROOT. No; I think all judgments will be collected 
without the slightest question out of the money in the treasury 
of the corporation from the property of the corporation. I do 
not think there will be the slightest difficulty about that. 

Mr. LITTLE rose. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition as a member 
of th: committee. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman from South Dakota will ex- 
cuse me, I will be through in a minute, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of the most 
iinportant amendments proposed to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not debatable, the question is.on the 
request of the gentleman from Tennessee. 7 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can not the gentleman from Tennessee 
gtve us a little more time so that the gentleman from Ohio can 
have saine time? 

Mr. SIMS. I will make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, unless we have more time, so as to get 
information on this important question. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the amendment and amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate on the amendment and amendments thereto 
close In 15 minutes, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—30 ayes and 7 noes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Arkansas 
wants time for himself, I will be glad to ask for more time and 
give him such time as he wishes. The gentleman did not state 
that he wunted it. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not so constituted that I care to jockey 
ever an important matter in the division of time where the 
gentleman in control shows no disposition to heed any protest 
and makes no answer to courteous protests against shutting off 
proper discussion, 

Mr. SIMS. I tried to find out how many wanted time and 
tried to make provision for them. 

The CHAIRMAN, All this discussion is out of order unless 
the gentleman from Arkansas desires to withdraw his point of 
order, 

ir. WINGO. I do not, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Ninety-three Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noex seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stats] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were no ayes and 123 noes. 

So the committee refused to rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. The vote on the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee was 30 in favor and 
7 in the negative. The motion prevails, and the gentleman from 
South Dakota is recognized, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, what was the motion of the 
genileman from Tennessee that has been adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN, That all debate on the amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. A ; 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman from Tennessee simply moved 
to close debate, 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee moved to 
close debate on the amenthnent aud ali amendments thereto. 

Mr, WINGO. And the Chair rules that debare is closed on 
the particulnr amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, On the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mft.:-Coorer] and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WINGO. And unless a gentieman can get time he can 
not offer an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, He can offer an amendment. 

Mr. WINGO, I would be glad to, but that would be a vain 
offer on a question of this importance, if sufficient time is not 
allowed to explain it and discuss it on its merits. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman. a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. I asked the Chair for the floor, and the Chair 
recognized me for five minutes, and then the gentleman from 
South Dakota said he was a member of the committee and asked 
to be recognized. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I waive my right in favor of 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been a con- 
fusion of terms here that has misled some of us. It has bothered 
me. but I suppose older Members can get around it. I find on 
looking at the bill that section 6 says: 

That the sum of '$500,000,000 is hereby BE N 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise a 
with any fund available from any -operat —— of said carriers 
may be used by the President as a 9 fund for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of Federal contro, and so far as necessary the 
amount of just compensation. and to provide terminals— 

And so on. ‘The $500,000,000 appropriated and operating in- 
come constitate the revolying fund. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Wisconsin have been misled 
in their use of the term “revolving fund.” They overlook the 
fact that it contains the $500,000,000 appropriated by this bill. 
I have in my ‘hand the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin, which says: 

r e Reset Sedat Se 
sufficient, out of the ‘revolving fund, of Porson judgments or Bono Pi zat 
for the enforcement of any decrees or ord- 

The operating income is included the revolving fund, as 
appears from section 6, and as I stated a few moments ago, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ‘Dewart] and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin IMr. Lenroot] were both confused on that, 
and I think it has misled us all n little. We now find this to be 
the fact: That whatever judgments they want paid out of this 
they desire paid out of ithe revolving fund, which means in the 
final analysis it shall ome out of the 8500,000,000. just as I 
stated to the gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania when he accused 
me of reasoning in a circle, and he was not reasoning at all, be- 
ause he had not the basis of facts to reason from. A man 
‘brings suit against a railroad, and under this amendment he 
will be allowed to be paid from the one or the other. This isa 
confusion of ‘statements. This should be corrected, so as to 
say whatever he means it shall say. It i. an inpropriety to say 
“out of the operating revenue or the revolving fund,“ because 
the operating revenue is a part of the revolving fund. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I agree with the construction the gentleman 
has placed now upon it, but the question in my mind is, Should 
‘this law provide for the payment out of the $500,000,000 con- 
tributed by the Government of debts arising from causes prior 
to the taking over of the railroads? 

Mr. LITTLE. 
the amendment, to do justice to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
what was not there at first, that he is allowing these remedies 
for causes which accrue during Federal control only, which 
would refuse a man who had won bis suit before the railroads 
were ‘taken over an opportunity to get his money. That would 
be a moral injustice and a legal wrong. If you are going to 
arrange that the man who sues the railrond after it passes into 
the hands of the Government shall be paid out of the revolving 
fund, certainly you onght to arrange to pay the man who now 
has a claim against the Government, a prior lien. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
‘Suppose there are a lot of bankrupt-roads taken over; would 
the gentleman validate all of the judgments now. existing against 
those ronds? 

Mr. LITTLE. I would not do that. 

Mr. HARDY. And pay them out of the 8500. 000,000 2 

Mr. LITTLE. Now, that would not follow at all. The debts 


riated ont of any 
ated, which together 


of a ‘bankrupt road would be in the same position that they are 
The fact that they are in bankruptcy fixes their 


in now. 


status. If a rond is bankrupt, it is bankrupt, and the debts 
against it follow it into the courts of bankruptey. They would 
not be claims here under this bill; they would abide by the 
courts’ decisions, 

Mr. HARDY. But if the gentleman provides by the bill that 
these debts shall be paid out of the $500,000,000-—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, I have not yet drawn my amendment; 
when I do, that will be arranged for. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, if the gentleman took over a factory and operated it, would 
he be willing to pay all of the judgments that might have been 
rendered against it arising out of causes of action before he 
took the factory over? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I would not; and why should I? But a 
railroad is not like a factory. Can the gentleman not get the 
flistinction between a quasi-public corporation and a private 
factory owned by an individual? The State has a much greater 
authority over the one than over the other. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Judgments against railroads in prac- 
tically all of the States are made first liens ahead of bonds or 
any of these liabilities; that is, judgments for personal injuries. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from South Carolina always 
knows the law; and let me answer the gentleman from Wis- 


consin [Mr. LENROOT] further ‘before it slips away from me. 


These judgments are liens now on the railroad, and if somebody 
had a lien on a factory which I bought, I Would have to pay it, 
and’ these men who put these railroads in Government hands 
will escape with their property from those liens if the gentle- 
man’s amendment carries, and I think if the other one does, 
too. Any lien holder might foreclose and take from him any 
factory he took over, and there is no reason why the Govern- 
‘ment should help any railroad to avoid ‘that rule of law. 

Mr.. HAMLIN. Is there not this, solution in it for these 
holders of prior judgments—that the Government guarantees 
under this bill the return to these carriers at some period these 
roads in as good condition as they were when we received 
them? 

Mr. LITTLE. I expect that that means physical condition. 

‘Mr. HAMLIN. Can the judgments not be collected then? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; but why should a man who now ‘has a 
judgment be delayed -while future judgments and compensa- 
tions to stockholders are paid? 

This somewhat revolutionary legislation, involving this Gov- 
ernment in such tremendous expenditures, giving the railroad 
companies such sweeping ties endowing somebody to 


guaran’ 
be designated by the President with such unlimited authority, 


is asked of this Congress under the statement, as we under- 
stand, from the administration that this law is essential to the 
‘successful prosecution of the great war. I could wish that 
the petition were more specific, definite, and certain; that the 
evidence were more competent, more relevant, more material; 
that the argument were more germane, more profound, more 
‘convincing. This Congress is voting simply on an assertion, 
but the appeal is to one's patriotism, and the resistless sweep 
of mighty events leaves short time for examination and reflec- 
tion on a measure that will continue to affect the destiny of 
the Republic when the bugle blows ‘taps at the funeral cere- 
monies of the last soldier that returns from Europe, 

You have guaranteed to return these highways, which ‘the 
public made possible by its own investment of the right of 
eminent domain, in as good condition as they are how, Every 
lawyer in the House knows that a railroad company may dis- 
pute the justice of the Government's definition of that condi- 
tion and thnt the claims of the railroads may never be ‘finally 
adjusted till about the time the last pension is paid for the last 


I was just coming to that. I see penciled in | time 


Gentlemen, the author of this measure should have provided 
un accurate system for settling those claims and for protect- 
ing the Government against those gigantic demands that will 
probably run into billions. This $500,000,000 will come from 
taxes and money loaned by the people to the Government at 
4 per cent. There should be some reasonable explanation here 
why a man with a boy on ‘the firing line should loan money ‘to 
his Government at 4 per cent and sell wheat at 20 per cent 
less than the price fixed by the Jaw of supply and demand to 


pay a higher rate to the railread investor, who, at the worst, is 


only making the same sacrifice practically that is required of 
all our citizens. Equity and justice demands that the railroad 
stockholders should receive a just, equitable, and sufficient com- 
pensation for the use of their property, and for this I shall 
stand. But these are ‘the only people in effect whose rights 
are guaranteed by law, and the committee should have -so 
presented the necessities of the administration and the justice 
of this statute that ‘the taxpayer as he works may read and 
comprehend. In the paragraph under discussion no provision 
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was made that guaranteed a creditor of the railroad company 
that he should receive his due. Do you think an ordinary man 
would see the justice of that? Even now we are told that a 
man who has lost his horse or his limb and has a judgment lien 
agninst the railroad should not be paid till the war is over, 
while he must Joan money and pay taxes to compensate the 
stockholder in the railway for the use of his property. Surely, 
gentlemen, this could have been so drawn and so presented as 
to treat all citizens fairly. 

I want to say that the compensation you pay these stock- 
holders of these railroads is going to come, just as I indicated 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in the final analysis, from 
the $500,000,000 the Government advances. Of course, it will be 
paid out of the operating income if they can, but that is a part 
of the revolving fund. too. If that part does not pay it—mnd 
you know it will not in some cases—you will compensate these 
people who own these railroads out of the $500,000.000 that you 
put into it, and you refuse to compensate the creditors who now 
have debts, liens against those railroads. You will pay the 
men who own the railroads interest upon their money and refuse 
to pay their debtors who now have judgments against them, 
which is a gross injustice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend! 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennoot], in the fifth line, so that it will read, “ Upon causes 
of action arising during or prior to Federal control.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amend the Lenroot amendment by inserting in the fifth line, after 
the word “during,” the words “or prior to the,” so that it will read: 
“and for the enforcement of any decrees or orders ig causes of 
action arising during or prior to the Federal control.“ e 


Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
mutter is so plain that I do not care to argue it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to this section of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the time been exhausted for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has not. There are nine minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read and the gentleman be allowed to 
discuss it in the time ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio may be read for information at this time. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
has not the gentleman a right to have his amendment offered 
and read without unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN, Not at this time. It is an amendment to 
the section and not an amendment to the amendment. Is there 
objection? [After a puuse.| The Chair hears none. The gen- 
tleman offers an amendment, which will be read for infor- 
mation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “control,” in line 11, page 12 of the bill, ee 
“any final judgment heretofore rendered or that hereafter . 
rendered ro any common carrier under Federal control shall be 
paid out of the operating revenues derived from the common carrier 
against whicb a judgment bas been or hereafter may be obtained.” 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, the only reason I have offeret 
this amendment is that it might take care of millions, perhaps, 
in judgments that may be pending against common carriers 
that will be taken over by the Government. The very fact that 
these roads, some of them prosperous, should be taken over by 
the Government is not a sufficient reason why the holder of 
a judgment, the injured party, should not recover his money. 
Under the bill as it stands such a person as this woukl be 
entirely defeated in his rights to recover on his judgment, 
because he is without process of law to enable him to levy upen 
any property of that company, Then, for another reason, that 
any judgment that may in the future be obtained against any 
railroad company taken over by the Government the Govern- 
ment, out of the receipts of that company as far as the receipts 
are ample, shall pay that Judgment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the receipts are not sufficient for 
that purpose and the negligence is that of the Government and 
not of the carrier? 

Mr. KEARNS. The Government has taken over the railroads, 
and ualess there is some modification of this bill wherein the 
Government is to be made responsible, providing it shows in 
the trial of the case or the cqurts may decide the Government 
is responsible by Its order or the negligence arising from the 
Governmment’s order, I ean see no reason why the Government 
ought aot to pay that. 


Mr. LENROOT. That is what I propose. 

Mr. KEARNS. That might come in another place in the bill, 
but the gentleman's amendment does not cover the ground that 
is sought to be covered by this amendment. My amendment 
has not sought to remedy that defect in the bill, although E 
think the gentleman’s amendment or some other amendinent 
ought to be offered in the proper place that the defect may be 
cured, but the thing I am trying to reach by this amendment, 
which I do not believe other amendments look after, is the fact 
that if I have a judgment against à railroad company, a final 
judgment, that judgment ought to be paid out of the receipts 
of that company, as far as the receipts are sufficient, and the 
very fact that the railroads should be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, and all of these railroads nre coming to Washington 
clamoring with the Director of RaHroads that they should be 
taken over, ought not to defeat me from realizing on my legiti- 
mate final judgment. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the gentleman’s amendment arrive 
at the same purpose if he made its terms apply to judgments_ 
existing before the taking ever and then take the Lenroot 
amendment 

Mr. KEARNS. That part of it will be all right. I think 
the Lenroot amendment cures one defect in the bill, another 
defect from the one I seek to cure, and that is that the Govern- 
ment itself shall pay the judgments that have been obtained 
in the courts by reason of the fault of the Government itself. 
The railroad company ought not to be made to pay in that 
event. But my amendment provides for an injury that has 
been caused either by the fault of the owners of the railroads 
or by the fault of the Government, and the Lenroot nmendment, 
a part of it, ought to be enacted into law and it ought to be 
made a part of this bill, but my amendment undertakes to cure 
a defect that no other amendment that has been offered to this 
bill has undertaken to cure, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Does not the gentleman get out of one di- 
lemna into another? The gentleman makes a judgment against 
the road payable out of the revenues eurned by the road subse- 
quently, irrespective of whether the earnings are sufficient to 
take care of it and other obligations or not. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think the railroads ought to pay their judg- 


ments first. : 
But which judgment? 


Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. KEARNS. Judgments obtained in the courts against the 
company. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But sometimes they ought to pay an old 
judgment, and sometimes they ought not, depending upon the 
revenues they haye got. There are priorities of judgment, of 
which the gentleman loses sight. 

Mr. KEARNS. But priorities of judgment should be followed 
by the Government in paying those judgments, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment? That 
is not in order at this time. There is pending an amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment and accept the one the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, There remains four minutes 
of debate—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, then I offer my 9 
as an original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas objected to 
the withdrawal of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. DILLoN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] one question, whether his amend- 
ment would require the President to pay a judgment against an 
insolvent company. 

Mr. LENROOT. It certainly would, providing the judgment 
arose out of a cause of action arising during Federal control and 
upon such a cause of action that in private control the judgment 
would be paid out of the operating revenues, but no other, 

Mr. DILLON. Assuming that there should be a foreclosure 
against an insolvent company and a judgment was rendered 
against that company, then the President would be required to 
pay, notwithstanding the fact that the company was insolvent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. That would not be a charge 
against thé operating revenue. Any judgment there would be a 
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charge having nothing to do with the operation of the railroad, 
and the President would not be permitted to pay a judgment of 
that kind. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from South Dakota will per- 
mit in his time 
Mr. DILLON. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the gentleman's amendment would a 
judgment rendered against an insolvent railroad have to be 
paid out of the revolving fund? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not be paid out of any fund unless 
it was a judgment arising during Federal control and of such a 
character that it would be chargeable to operating revenue. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, under the gentleman’s amendment, a 
judgment procured 24 hours before the President took charge 
of the road could not be paid at all? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not out of this fund. : 

Mr. WINGO. Would it be paid at all, under the language of 
the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not so far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. WINGO. But the railroad? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not been able to get enough information 
to know whether the gentleman’s amendment will take out of 
the bill the provision which prevents a levy to collect a judg- 
ment. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing in the bill except the levy 
on the property that we have taken over. They may not levy 
against any money in the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. In the case of two roads I have in mind a 
farmer would be compelled in one instance to go to New York 
and in the other instance to Louisville in order to levy upon 
funds in the hands of the railroad treasurer to satisfy a judg- 
ment for killing of stock unless the bill is amended. In small 
judgments the expense that could not be properly charged up 
as court costs would be larger than the amount of the claim. 
The gentleman’s amendment would not take care of that? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not, and neither does the original 


ill. 

Mr. WINGO. You do not cure it. Under the original bill 
these creditors who have received a judgment for a little claim 
that is recognized and properly adjudicated, and which under 
the law as it stood at the time the judgment was rendered was 
a first lien in the State upon the roadbed and upon the rolling 
stock, under this proposed law and under the gentleman's 
amendment they would have to wait until the Government sur- 
rendered control before they could get satisfaction of their 
judgment? 

Mr. LENROOT. If they could not get it out of the property 
taken over. j: 

Mr. WINGO. -All the property they have the Government 
has taken charge of, except the money? - 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. Many railroads own property that 
we have not taken over at all. 

Mr. WINGO. All railroad property they have a right to own 
under some of their charters has been taken over? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true as to railway property, but 
they have money invested in office buildings, and things of that 
kind, and in securities and bank accounts. X 

Mr. WINGO. But those bank accounts are in the centers of 
the country and their location unknown to the judgment 
creditor. ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that my amendment neither 
affects that one way or another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Dor] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the parliamentary status, 
some gentleman—I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coorrn|—offered an amendment, and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroort] offered a substitute for that. Was that it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. WINGO. Now the debate has been exhausted on the 
Cooper amendment but not on the Lenroot amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been exhausted on the Cooper 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WINGO. The right of amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The right of amendment has not been 
exhausted, 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to offer an amendment to the 
Lenroot amendment, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. WINGO. It is not ip order now? 


The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order at this time. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] to the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the Lenroot amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mappenx: Line 3 of the Lenroot amend- 
ment, after the word “control,” strike out the words “or if that is 
insufficient, out of the revolving fund”; and in line 12 strike out the 
words “or oat of the revolying fund.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]. F 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was a to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
Lenroot amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment of Mr. Wixco to the Lenroot amendment: After the 
words “ may be,” in the fifth line of the Lenroot amendment, insert the 
words or have been heretofore.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Arkansas have five minutes in 
which to discuss his amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Arkansas may have five minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the committee and the gentle- 
men who have heretofore used all the time have shut off debate, 
so that it is impossible to get full information, and now no one 
can hope to discuss this in five minutes with any degree of 
5 Therefore, I decline, with thanks, such limited 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not debatable. 
the gentleman from Iowa press his request? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. The request is withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
request. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairrzan, can the amendment b 
read again? 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the Lenroot amend- 
ment as it would read if modified by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What I asked for was the Lenroot 
amendment as amended by the amendment agreed to and of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
make the request that the Lenroot amendment be read as it 
would be with the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas 
adopted. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin, with 
the amendment as adopted, proposed by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 11, at the end of the line, Insert the following: 

“The President shall, by regulation, provide for the payment out of 
the operating revenue derived from Federal control of any judgments 
or awards, and for the enforcement of any decrees or orders upon 
causes of action arising during the Federal control that may be 
rendered against such carriers in any suit of such a character that but 
for Fede control, fa) tt could be brought against the carrier, and 

>) any amount pal compromise thereof or in satisfaction of a 
udgment or decree therein that could be charged to operating expenses 
or to the railway tax accruals under the Interstate Commerce Co: 
mission’s classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917. 
The President shall also provide for the payment, out of operating 
revenues, of any loss accruing to any carrier by reason of any process 
levied against any property of such carrier in connection with any suit 
of the character above described.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 


Does 


amendment proposed by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Chairman, before the vote is had, can 
we not have the amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas will again be read. 


1918. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the Lenroot amendment after the words may be,” in line 5, 
by inserting tae following: “or bave been heretofore,” so that, as 
amended, it will read, “and for the enforcement of any decrees or 
orders upon causes of action arising during Federal control that may 
be or have been hereafter rendered against such carriers in any suit of 
such a character.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 41. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and seventeen gentlemen are 
present—a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas offers un- 
other umendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WINGO, Before the words tn the Lenroot amendment 
“Federal control” I offer to insert the words “or judgment 
rendered before.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wixgo to the Lenroot amendment: In the 
fifth line of the amendment. before the words Federal control,” insert 
the words “or judgments rendered before.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. We have just voted on that question, 

Mr. WINGO. Oh. no, Mr. Chairman; it is a different propo- 
sition entirely. I would have offered it even if my other amend- 
ment had been adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN, Then I withdraw the point of order. s 
The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. Th 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed hy the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] to the amendment 

offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lengoor]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; und there were—ayes 28, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer 
an amendment after the Lenroot amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has the gentleman from South Carolina 
an amendment to the Lenroot amendment? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I have an amendment to the amendment 
that I desire to offer, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will send it to the desk. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON amends the Lenroot substitute as follows: Add at 
the end of the substitute the following: “and when a final t 
is obtained on » cause of action arising prior to the ning of 

edera] control be shall provide for its payment, and the sum so 
charged shall be deducted from the standard return going to the road 


against which the judgment stall have been obtained, but the payments 
go made shall not exceed the standard return.” ság 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate is exhausted, The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I submit a unanimous-consent 
request that the gentleman from South Carolina be given 10 
minutes in which to discuss his amendment. He is qualified 
to discuss his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes in the discussion of his 
amendment, the former order of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the Stevenson amend- 
ment to the Lenroot amendment. 

The Stevenson amendment to the Lenroot amendment was 
agreed to. k 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be modified by striking out the words “ standard 
return“ and inserting the words “the sum accruing.” 
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If there 
If there is no 


Mr. STEVENSON.” That is perfectly satisfactory. 
is an agreement, it will be the sum accruing, 
agreement, it will be the standard return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the Stevenson amendment to the amendment. just adopted, 
may be modified by. striking out the words “standard return“ 
and in lieu thereof inserting the words “ the sum accruing.” Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
following this as closely as I am. and being deeply interested 
in the proposition, I do not understand what the gentleman 
means by that. I think instead of running along here not know- 
ing what we are voting on, we ought to know what we are 
doing by unanimous consent. I am iu sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s purpose, but as I understand the proposition offered, 
it would nullify it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
been closed. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have tive minutes. : 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for 10 minutes for the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have objected to ten minutes, but I am will- 
ing that the gentleman shall have five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The'gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] have five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I have no objection. I am glad to get any in- 
formation I can get. 

There was no objection. € 

Mr LENROOT. I think the words to be inserted should be 
“the sum accruing as compensation.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
STEVENSON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the whole reason for the 
change suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 


By order of the committee, all debate has 


root] is this: We want to provide for paying these Jiubilities. 


arising prior to Federal control, but we do not want to provide 
that the Government has got to pay more than the railroad com- 
panies have in their hands. 

Mr. WINGO. Before the Government took control a judg- 
ment in a State court was a prior lien, if it was rendered in a 
certain class of cases. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes, 

Mr. WINGO. Now, on a judgment rendered on the day before 
the Government took control. under the bill as it now stands, the 
plaintiff could get absolutely no satisfaction in mest instances, 
because the only property out of which he could get satisfac- 
tion, and upon which the local sheriff could levy, would be the 
roadbed and the rolling stock. Will the gentlemun’s amend- 
ment meet that situation and permit the roadbed and the rolling 
stock either to be levied on, or if that is impracticable, that the 
judgment shall be a charge against the Income that the Gov- 
ernment is supposed to pay the carrier and be deducted by 
the Government? 

Mr. STEVENSON. My proposition is that in so far as there 
is income in the hands of the Government going to that read, 
the Government shall apply it: and the only suggestion is 
that that be called the compensation accruing for the use of 
the read. so that the Government will not have to pay out more 
money for the road on an obligation that the road owed before 
the Government took it over than it will get for the rend. In 
other words, the gentleman from Arkansas says, suppose a 
judgment was obtained the day before Federal control, Then 
it was a fixed liability, and this section which prevents any 

from issuing against that property is ns to that abso- 
lutely null and void anyway, because, in my judgment, it has 
taken away the process which the man who holds the judg- 
ment is entitled to. I see gentlemen shaking their heads, but I 
have looked at some of the decisions on this question. and I 
know it has been so decided. But whether it has or not, you 
do not want to vote here to require the Government to puy lia- 
bilities existing when it takes over the roads in excess of the 
money which it has for those roads, and thereby assume all of 
those liabilities. Now, I assume that there will be some method 
of proceeding in equity to require the assets of the road to he 
applied whenever the proceeds of operation in the hands of the 
Government are exhausted. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think ft is any more the 
duty of the Government to pay the bondholders. who, under 
the law in most States, would have a junior lien to a judg- 
ment creditor in a certain class of cases, than to pay that class 
of creditors? Would the gentleman have the Government pay 
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the bondholder who under the law has a junior lien and not 

take care of the judgment creditors? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; the Government has got to pay the 
liens in the order of their priority, in. the order of their rank; 

- and a man who has an arm cut off, or a man who is crippled 
for life, or who loses his eyes, and gets a judgment has a first 
lien, which stands ahead of the claims of the bondholders and 
of everybody else; and I take it that in making the rules for 
the enforcement of the Jaw, the Government would certainly 
have discrimination enough to pay the claims in accordance 
with the priority of the liens. I am certainly in sympathy with 
the gentleman’s idea about that. In my district day before 
yesterday, under notorious negligence—admitted by the rail- 
road company—in one accident they killed 12 people and in- 
jured 38 very seriously. Those people ought to be provided for, 
and we ought not to shut the door in their faces; but, on the 
other hand, we ought not to make this Government assume all 
that liability and provide for it beyond the funds which it will 
have in its hands; and I take it for granted that when these 
eases are reduced to judgment they will have a lien ahead of 
everybody else. That is the law, and the Government will see 
that they are paid first, and that these people shall not be de- 
prived of their rights. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to get the gentleman's judgment 
on this feature: Suppose the standard return is not sufficient to 
meet the liens of the bondholders; will the Government have to 
take care of their claims under the law? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have not considered that. That is not 
an obligation which is reduced to judgment as yet, and it will 
be an obligation which they will have to consider when it comes 
to deal with the standard return. I am not familiar with that 
feature of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the amendment to the amendment which 
has been adopted may be modified in the way which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “standard return“ where the 
places in the amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
accruing as compensation.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the substitute the following: 

“ When final judgment is obtained on a cause of action arising prior 
to the beginning of Federal contro] he shall provide for its payment, 
and the sum so charged shall be deducted from the sum accruing as 
compensation going to the road against which the judgment shall have 
been obtained, but the payment so made not exceed the sum 
accruing as compensation.” 

Mr. LENROOT (during the reading). 
“ going.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the amendment be modified so 
as to read as it has just been read from the Clerk’s desk. The 
Chair hears no objection. The question now is on the substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin as amended. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the Cooper 
amendment as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, before line 12, page 12, the following: 

“The operating accounts and business of the carriers shail be con- 
tinued as in a going concern, so that overlapping and deferred accounts 
and claims which in railroad accounts have been and are usually paid 
as current operating expenses shall be id out of operating income; 
and on the surrender of the carrier it shall be returned subject to any 
such overlapping accounts and deferred claims so overlapping or de- 
ferred in the ordinary course of railroad business.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the adoption 
of the amendment which has just been read makes it necessary 
that some such provision as what I propose should go in the 
bill. It was claimed before that it was net necessary, and that 
was the only reason the clause is not in already. It is now 
necessary. As we know, every railroad receives its accounts 
for the past month for what it is to pay and it has its own 
claims for every past month rendered to different people and 
may not get them in for several months. Sometimes a claim 
against a railroad arising out of ordinary operation is deferred 
because it is litigated, and remains deferred, although it is a 
small accident, for four or five years. But whenever it comes 
in to be paid, the course of railroad accounts has always been 
that it is paid as an operating expense; and the Government, 
therefore, during the past month in the control of railroads I 


occur in both 
e words “sum 


Strike out the word 


have no doubt has been paying accounts by reason of accidents 
and claims which may be several years old. If they have been 
properly deferred in the ordinary course of railroad business, 
they ought to be paid out of the operating receipts. When the 
Government comes to surrender the roads there will be a lot 
of operating claims against the railroad which the carrier will 
take with the railroad and the railroad will become subject to. 

I did not vote for the last amendment because that provided 
that all judgments, or some judgments, should be paid, as it 
were, out of capital. That is to say, the judgments recovered 
before the railroad came into the hands of the Government 
should be paid as if they were a claim against capital, although 
that judgment may have been a claim arising out of operation 
and ought to be paid in the ordinary course of railroad business 
as operating expenses. So also when the United States sur- 
render the railroads they do not have to surrender them clean 
and clear, but as a going concern. The Government does not 
take the property from the railroads; it takes the carrier and 
controls his business, and that is all there is to it; that is 
implied throughout the bill; but it is necessary now, as the 
House has tried to legislate—and not entirely right as it seems 
to me, but that makes no difference—it is necessary now to 
say plainly that you mean the railroad carriers to be taken and 
run as a going concern. If you mean that, you ought to say so. 
I therefore offer this amendment as expressing the idea under 
which the control of these carriers is taken, that they are taken 
control of as a going concern, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parker of New Jersey) there were 31 ayes and 24 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 


d. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky: Amend, page 12, 
line 9, by adding the following after the words Federal Government“: 

“Nor shall any such carrier be entitled to have transferred to a 
Federal court any action heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against 
it which action was not so transferable prior to the Federal control 
of such carrier; and any action which has heretofore been transferred 
because of such Federal control or of any act of Congress or official 
order or proclamation relating thereto shall, upon motion of either 
3 retransferred to the court in which it was originally in- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe that a 
mere statement of facts will show the necessity of this amend- 
ment. On December 20 last a most horrible railroad wreck oc- 
curred near the little town in which I reside. In that wreck 49 
people were killed and a greater number were injured very 
seriously. Remember, please, that this wreck occurred on the 
20th of December, and on the 28th of December, eight days later, 
Federal control of the railroads came. On the second day after 
this wreck occurred the president of the road came out in the 
newspapers in a signed statement admitting the liability of the 
road and expressing the hope that all of the cases arising out of 
the wreck might be settled without litigation. However, all of 
them have not been so settled. Suit has been brought in several 
cases, and the railroad has gone into court and asked for a 
transfer of those cases from the State court to the Federal court 
upon the theory that the Federal Government has control. I do 
not believe that such is the law of the case, neither do I believe 
that Members of this House will take that view of it. However, 
the opposite view has been taken by the State courts and, if I 
am correctly advised, also by the Federal court. I have a letter 
in my hand from Nat W. Halstead, who is a very able attorney 
of our State, in which he says: 

It is well known that 0 Kerr, of the Fayette Circuit Court, and 
Judge Adams, of the Breathitt Circuit Court, have sustained pleas in 
abatement because of this question of jurisdiction, and I also under- 
stant—but of this I am not certain—that the plea has also been sus- 
tained by the judge of the Henderson Circuit Court. I think they are 
greatly in error, but, nevertheless, this has been donc. 

In a brief which was filed before the Federal court at Louis- 
ville, Mr. Charles Carroll, an able attorney, said: 

The sole basis of the contention of the plaintiff (the railroad) in 
this court is that by this proclamation the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. passed under the control of the President, and as this control 
was authorized by an act of Congress it ssed under his control by 
virtue of the Constitution and laws of the United States, and, therefore, 
any e arising which would affect the revenues of this road or 
would result in judgment for or against it arises under the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States, and the Federal courts have 
jurisdiction if the amount in controversy is sufficient. 

I addressed a communication to the Director General of Rail- 
roads concerning this question, and in answer he says: 

The fact is that he (the plaintiff) is just as free to sue the company 


now as at any time. The ident’s Eagar gg recognizes the 75 — 
affirmatively, and the House bill, which is now pending before the 
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Congress, not only Sorem authorizes the suit but provides in section 
e 


po e 12, line 7, no defense shall be made thereto upon the ground 
that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The attorney for the Director General, Mr. Payne, takes the 
same view of it. In a communication to me, he says: 


I beg to advise you that the Director General has made no order 
authorizing the transfer of any action instituted in the State courts to 
the Federal courts. The policy here is for the rights of litigants to 
remain as before the President's proclamation. No right to a removal 
is to be based upon the change. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Are these cases to which the gentleman refers 
against a foreign corporation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; all those who were either 
killed or injured were intrastate passengers, and the suits 
are against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which is a cor- 
poration created by the laws of the State of Kentucky. I am 
clearly of opinion that except that the courts have been holding 
otherwise, this legislation would not be necessary by anyone; 
but we have all heard the old story of the lawyer who was 
asked to go to see a client who was in jail. After the lawyer 
had heard the fellow’s story he said to him, “ Why, they can not 
put you in jail for that.“ Then the fellow who was in jail 
replied, „But the trouble is, I am already in jail.” That is 
the condition now before the House. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman evidently is of 
opinion that lines 5 and 6 on page 12 do not cover the emergency 
that he has in mind. Lines 5 and 6 read: 

Suits may be brango by and against such carriers and judgments 
rendered as now provided by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. The amendment that I 
have offered provides that no transfer shall be made from a 
State court to the Federal court, except under the law as it 
existed prior to the accident. Some cases have been so trans- 
ferred. This amendment would restore them to the court which 
unquestionably has jurisdiction of the cause of action when 
it accrued. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is it the gentleman's desire to clarify that 
phrase in those two lines, and particularly the language “as 
now provided by law”? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; that is my purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. While the discussion of 
the Cooper and Lenroot amendments was in progress the gentle- 
man from Ohio sent to the desk and had read for information 
an amendment which he gave notice he intended to offer. Does 
the gentleman desire to offer it at this time? 

Mr. KEARNS. I am under the impression the Lenroot 
amendment embodies the amendment I had in mind, and I 
desire, therefore, to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I did not offer the amendment, 
because I was advised by gentlemen upon the floor in response 
to inquiry that the Kearns amendment had been adopted. If I 
had not understood that it had been adopted I should have 
offered it, and I trust my colleague will either offer it or I 
shall offer the same amendment. 

Mr. KEARNS. I prefer that the gentleman should offer it 
and let us yote for it. As an accommodation to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I will not withdraw my amendment, and he 
can discuss it if he so desires. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment really has not been 
offered. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall offer it. I think the committee thought 
it had been adopted, but it was not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 11, after the word “control,” insert: “any final judg- 
ment heretofore rendered or that hereafter may be rendered against 
any common carrier under Federal control shall be paid out of the 
operating revenue derived from the common carrier against which 
judgment has been or hereafter may be obtained.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not a fact that the amendment which 
was agreed upon as finally modified, offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, covers that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks that is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to the gentleman it does not. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman 

apie CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact there is 
some controversy whether this question is covered by the Len- 
root amendment and the amendment to the Lenroot amendment, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Arkasas be 
given five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment is open to debate. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I will proceed if the gentleman 
from Ohio does not care to do so. Mr. Chairman, so that 
the committee may understand what it has done I shall read 
the Lenroot amendment from the copy which the gentleman has, 
That will be sufficient for my purposes even if I do not get it 
exactly as adopted. The language I read will cover the ques- 
tion that is involved in my amendment. It is as follows: 

The President shall, by regulation, provide for the payment out of 
the operating revenue derived from Federal control, or, if that is 
insufficient, out of the revotving fund— 

I believe that was cut out— 
of any judgments or awards and for the enforcement of any decrees 
or orders upon causes of action arising during Federal control that 
may be rendered against such owners in any suit of such a character 
that but for Federal control it could be brought against the carrier 
and any amount paid in compromise thereof or in satisfaction of a 
judgment or decree therein could be charged to operating expenses or 
to 8 177 tax accruals under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917. The President 
shall also proyide for the payment, out of operating revenues or out 
of the revolying fund, of any loss accruing to any carrier by reason of 
any process levied against any property of such carrier in connecticn 
with any sult of the character above described. 

Now, the amendment offered by the gentieman from South 
Carolina, and that was adopted, added at the end of the Len- 
root amendment this language: 

And when the final 1 is obtained on a cause of action arising 
prior to beginning of Federal control he shall provide for its pax“ 
ment, and the sum so charged shall be deducted from the sum accruing 
as compensation to the road against which that judgment shall have 
been obtained, but the payment so made shall not exceed the sum 
accruing as compensation. 

Now, if the committee will follow just for a moment. The 
Lenroot amendment, of course, does not take care of the propo- 
sition covered by the Stevenson amendment and that amend- 
ment takes care of judgments hereafter rendered upon causes 
of action that may have accrued before Federal control. Now, 
my amendment provides payment of all judgments upon all 
causes of action. Why have a distinction between one whose 
cause of action accrued before Federal control, but did not get 
judgment until after such control, and the man whose cause of 
action not only accrued before, but also obtained judgment be- 
fore Federal control? Now, what justification is there to deny 
relief in one instance and not in the other? The Stevenson 
amendment takes care of one class of cases but not the other. 
Under my amendment both classes of judgments would be paid 
out of funds held by the Government belonging to the railroad 
against which judgment has been obtained. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Could you not reach the same end in a 
simpler and more direct way by inserting the proper language 
in the Lenroot amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; but the House voted down such an 
amendment. The Government can lose nothing by my amendment. 
The Government can simply take the funds of the railroad in its 
hands and apply them to the satisfaction of the judgments which 
were rendered before Federal control as well as those rendered 
after, as provided by the Stevenson amendment. Vote down my 
amendment and the farmer who obtained a judgment for the 
wrongful killing of his stock or the employee who has a judg- 
ment for personal injuries will not get what is due him by the 
verdict of n jury and the judgment of a court, but adopt my 
amendment and each will be paid what is justly due him, and 
such payment deducted from the funds of the railroads. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
recognition? 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
amendment close in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. And all amendments thereto? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and all amendments thereto, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago. when I 
withdrew this amendment, I was laboring under the impression 
that the Lenroot amendment as amended on the floor of this 
House covered the point involved in this amendment. Since 
that time I have learned that I was in error, and for that rea- 
son I um now insisting that this amendment ought to be adopted 
and made a part of this law. 

You can go into any State In the Union and you can find men 
and women holding final judgments to-day against railroad com- 
panies, aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars, If this 
amendment is not adopted these men and women, who have been 
diligent in obtaining their rights from the railroad companies, 
will be defeated. There will be no way left by which they can 
realize upon those judgments. I do not know how many such 
men and women in the United States hold judgments, but cer- 
tainly thousands and tens of thousands of them. Some of them. 
through the negligence of railroad companies, have lost legs 
and arms and have been otherwise mangled in body for life, 
and becouse they happen to bring suit in the courts and reduce 
their claims to final judgments before the taking over by the 
Government of these railroads they will never be able to realize 
on their claims: There is not a State In the United States but 
has statutes of limitations that run against Judgments. 

I do not know how long the Government is going to keep con- 
tro} of these railroads. We all.know, however, that it is going 
to keep that control as long as this war lasts, And. I take it. 
there is no man in this House who can this afternoon even make 
a guess as to how long this war is going to last. And if this 
law eis made a permanent law, they never would be able to reduce 
their judgments to cosh, 

Men on the floor of this House have said that these judg- 
ments will bear interest, and will continue to bear interest as 
long ns the judgment is alive. That is poor consolation for 
the poor man or the poor woman who has been crippled for life. 
That is poor consolation Indeed for the widowed mother and 
the orphaned children who have lost, by the negligence of some 
railroad company, a father and a husband. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose a person has a Judgment 
before the Director General takes charge of the railroad, he 
has got a claim against the railroad company, and is there 
anything to prevent him from renewing his judgment or suing 
it after the Director General takes hold of the railroad? 

Mr. KEARNS. There is no provision in this law to take 
care of that condition, and it is the only question that is in- 
volved in this amendment. That is all I seek to do. We are 
only trying to take care of that class of people, so far as the 
funds in the hands of the Government that have come out of 
the railroad company’s earnings are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Tour amendment would cover that 
situation? f 

Mr. KEARNS. My amendment would cover that situation, 
and nothing else. And I can not understand why men would 
oppose this amendment when these people are entitled to re- 
cover as far as the earning capacity.of that road is able to 
pay. I can not understand how any man would object to this, 
except the owner of a railroad system. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If I understand the gentleman. 
the Lenroot amendment takes care of claims where judgment 
may be hereafter rendered? 

Mr. KEARNS. May be hereafter rendered. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But where judgments have al- 
ready been rendered, it has been the contention of the gentle- 
man there can be no satisfaction of the law without this 
amendment? 

Mr. KEARNS. There never can be such a satisfaction as that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Lexroor) permit me to submit a unanimous consent request, 
that my amendment be amended by striking out the words 
„operating expenses” and substituting “the sum accruing as 
compensation”? It is the language of the Stevenson amend- 
n of. to which I want to make this same language conform. 

he CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks wnani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in a way which the 
Clerk will report. 


Tne Clerk read as follows: 


Modify the Wingo amendment by striking out the words “opera 
revenue and inserting in Ueu thereof the words “sum accruing as 


compensation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the gentleman has this yet. 
I will read it as it is. 

Mr. WINGO. My purpose, I will sny to the gentleman, was 
to make it comply to the same rule, that it might come from the 
same fund that the funds come from that. satisfy the judgment 
covered by the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, aside from any merit there 
is, it seems very clear to me that this matter should be left to 
the conference committee upon the amendinent that has already 
been adopted, and if it does not cover judgments heretofore ob- 
tained, the conferees can include it; but certainly the House 
does not wish to adopt the amendment in this forn, for it would 
read as follows, and, of course, the intention of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco], and I think we all understand 
what he means, is not expressed. It would read, if adopted, as 
follows: 

Any final Judgment heretofore rendered or that hereafter may be ren- 
dered against any common carrier under Federal control. ah be paid 
out of any of the sums accruing to compensation to be derived by the com- 
cre on iad against which the Judgment has been or hereafter may be 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
make it read “by ” instead of “ from.” Ži 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify the language of his amendment as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course there is no compensation derived 
by a common carrier until it gets the money. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It should be “ to be derived.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Now you are getting it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why not change the word “ de- 
rived “ to the word “ received "? 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only one word 
to snay. I think it would be very proper to have this cover 
previous judgments, provided they were of the same character, 
as we provide for the payment of judgments while under Federal 
control, but I doubt very much the wisdom, Here may be julg- 
ments very much in excess of the entire sum accruing to a car- 
rier, especially’ the short-line roads. How is it to be appor- 
tioned? Is the President to apportion it between them? He 
ean not pay more than so much. Is he to pro rate it? 

It seems to me it raises a multitude of questions that make 
it very difficult of administration. Of course with the limita- 
tion that is now in it the Government can not be injured. because 
in no event can the President pay more than the railroad ts 
entitled to receive as compensation from the Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think it 
will be best to allow certification of these judgments while in 
Federal control and then leave it discretionary with the Director 
General or the President as to their payment, so that he can 
classify them under the well-known rules of receiverships? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think what should be done—and I suggest 
it to the conferees—is that when they get into conference the 
way to settle that will be to have a certification of these judg- 
ments and let the judgments be a lien on the compensation which 
the railroad is entitled to receive. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


If I am not mistaken, In Kentucky the work- 
men’s compensation law does not apply to employees of rail- 
roads. As I catch the drift of this amendment, there are regu- 
lations only where the compensation law is applicable. I think, 
under the law of the State of Kentucky, recoveries for persoual 
injuries are not controlled by any standard compensation return, 
Would this amendment restrict a State where compensation is 
determined by a jury trying a special case? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. WIdgol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer the amendment 
in a clarified form, as the change that was made necessitated 
another change. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which he offered and 


Is the gentleman’s amendment prepared? 
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offer in lieu thereof an amendment which he sends to the 
Clerk's desk. Is there objection? 5 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrxco: After the word “control,” on 
page 12, line 11, insert “any final judgment heretofore rendered cr that 

ereafter may be rendered against any common carrier under Federal 
control shall be paid ont of the sum accruing as compensation to the 
carrier against which such judgment is or was made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the withdrawal of the 
former amendment and offer of a new amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment just read. ` 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, does that dispose of the entire 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, yes; that is an amendment to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, it is just 24 hours at this moment since we com- 
menced on this section yesterday. There has been exceedingly 
liberal time granted, and I want to ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. There is nothing pending to justify the gen- 
tleman's waste of time. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make a unanimous-consent request, that 
all debate on all amendments and amendments thereto offered 
on this section close in 20 minutes, 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto shall close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object. I have an amendment as to the question of 
taxes at the end of the section, which is an entirely different 
matter from anything else, and I shall object unless I have the 
right to bring that matter up. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion and any amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman’s proposition, 
he proposes to close debate on something that is to come up 
hereafter and which is not now being considered and to which 
amendments have not yet even been offered. 

Mr. SIMS. The section is before the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The section is before the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, may I make a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to propound this inquiry: If we 
adopt the motion it will mean, will it not, that we will not be 
permitted to discuss, except those of them who are fortunate 
enough to get this 20 minutes, any amendment that may be 
offered, however important it may be? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be the result. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sras] moves that all debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto shall close in 30 minutes. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
making it 45 minutes. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draws his amendment. Tho question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. j 

Mr. SIMS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 


The Committee divided; and there were—ayes 55, noes 34. 
So the motion was agreed to. A 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
amendment. s 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the committee, offers an amendment, which the clerk will 


report. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 
As I understand it, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
Way] has an amendment. May some agreement be made as to 
the division of time between these three amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any request to make? 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent that 10 minutes” 
time be devoted to each one of these three amendments. 

Mr, ROMJUE. I should like to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I should like to have five minutes. That will 
make the division four instead of three. I should like to be 
included in the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
asks unanimous consent that the 30 minutes of debate may be 
divided between three amendments. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have two amendments. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. Will the Chair state what those three amendments 
are? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has no information upon that 
subject. Will the gentleman from Iowa state his request? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be divided into three parts, to be devoted to three 
amendments, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Parker], an amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and one which I myself 
will offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the time? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not care anything about the control of 
the time. I suppose there will be five minutes in favor of 
each amendment, and five minutes in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the 30 minutes of debate may be divided 
into three parts, 10 minutes each, to be devoted to the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
and an amendment that is to be offered by himself. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. RAYBURN and Mr. BORLAND objected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will ask that both my 
amendments may be read now, so that they may be understood. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey, and without objection 
will report the other amendment for the information of the 
committee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 13, line 10, 
after the words “laws or powers of the States in relation to taxation,” 


Insert: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
admit the right of the several States directly or maent to tax war 
business conducted by the United States, or increased values of prop- 
erty, or franchises, or increased operating reyenue resulting from such 
war business.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 13, line 10, 
after the 8 following the word “ taxation,” insert: 

“ Provided, That in order to prevent increase or diminution of 
taxes payable to the several States or under the several State laws 
by reason of the said war business and Federal control, and in order 
to avoid dispute and litigation, the President in any case may pay, 
respectively, to such States or their municipalities or other bodies 
acting under State laws, during the period of Federal control, taxes 
standardized at the sums which were assessed and payable by said 
carriers, respectively, in the calendar year 1917, to be payable in each 
time and in the same amount as they were in 1917, 
as well as the amount of any taxes which were assessed in the year 
1917 upon real estate that shall have been acquired by such carrier 
pace psig? Federal control, or by the United States for the purposes 
0 s act.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the last amendment that was read. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is not offered yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not offered yet. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I will reserve a point of order on the first 
amendment. It is practically the same as a previous amend- 
ment that was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There is no difficulty about 
that, Mr. Chairman. The objection to the former amendment 
was that it was not germane to provisions as to how taxes be 
paid. But it is now provided that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to amend, repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws 
and powers of the States in relation to taxation. It is really 
necessary, however, that a guard be put in. Mr. Anderson, 
who prepared this bill and who brought it before us, was asked 
about this. He said that if the States should undertake to 
levy new taxes in kind or degree that would not have been 
levied if the money were not coming from the Federal Treasury 


And that these three gentlemen control 


year at the same 
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the Government is not helpless; that it could protect itself 
by litigating the matter. He said that if it appeared that the 
States had levied taxes which were such in kind or degree 
that they are really taxes upon a Federal agency and not within 
the express or implied power of this bill, the courts would hold 
them unconstitutional, 

Mr. Chairman, the States levy their taxes on different prin- 
ciples. Some levy on vulue. I do not believe a patriotic State 
would raise that value because of increased business. Some 
levy it on the gross receipts, and they are important States. 
They include Illinois, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. There are some six or eight more. 
They levy on gross receipts. During the war those gross 
receipts will increase by reason of Government business, war 
business, the carrying of guns and munitions, and the troops 
of the United States. We have provided that the railroads 
shall not get the benefit of the new business as a return. and 
we ought to see that the States shall not tax that new business, 
because it is United States business and not the business of 
the railroads, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to say that the gentleman is entirely 
mistaken about the New York law. X 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman will look at 
page 77 of the hearings, he will see it stated there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. ‘The law of New York is not as the gentleman 
understands it. A 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. At any rate those who do not 
levy on receipts might increase their valuation. I brought 
before this committee some time ago a statement of certain 
railroads showing that they went up 50 per cent before 1863. 

In 1862 there was a tax put on gross receipts, and I have the 
figures of all the railroads since that time. The 3 per cent tax 
in 1863 netted over $1,106.000—$1,106,817.02. That means that 
they had $37,000,000 of gross receipts. In 1864 the tax it brought 
in nearly doubled that sum—$2.127,249.69—showing nearly $71,- 
000,000 of gross receipts. In 1865 on a 23 per cent tax if brought 
in nearly $6,000.000—$5,917,293.51—or over $236,000,000 gross 
receipts. In 1866 tax receipts of $7,614,448.13 show over $304,- 
000,000 in gross receipts, an advance of nearly tenfold in three 
years. 

My first amendment provides that nothing herein shall be 
construed to admit the right of a State to tax Government busi- 
ness, and In the second amendment I say that in order to avoid 
litigation which was spoken of by the gentleman who came 
before our committee, the United States could arrange without 
dispute to pay the same amount of money they paid for taxes 
in 1917, which was a prosperous year for the railroads. It does 
not say that that shall be binding on the States, but they can 
assent, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How would it be possible to de- 
termine the amount of increase of business due to the war of the 
railroad systems? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That Is something that Mr. 
Anderson, who came before our committee, said was easy to 
determine. I think it is difficult, and that is why I proposed 
a second amendment, that the United States without dispute 
will pay the same amount of taxes that they did before the war. 

Mr. S. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In the exercise of priority orders they make a 
sharp distinction between cssential and nonessential products. 
Suppose the most of the work is for the essentials for war, what 
about those receipts? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ought it to be taxed by the 
State? Isit fair? That is the question I am putting before you. 
Is it fair that essential war business should be taxed? In order 
to avoid dispute, I do not say that the States must accept, but 
the Government without dispute will pay what they did in 
1917, just as the carriers pay on the average net return in 1915, 
1916, and 1917. I would like to hear from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey has an- 


other amendment, which has already been read, and the ques- 
tion is on that amendment. A 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, Une 10, after the word“ taxation,” strike ont the period and 
insert a comma and add the following language: “or the lawful com- 


merce and police r ations of the several States, except wherein those 
regulations may affect the transportation of troops, war materials, or 
Government ey lies, the regulation of rates, the expenditures of 
revenues, the addition to or the improvement of properties or the issue 
of stocks and bonds.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, if any other gentleman 
wants to be heard on this amendment, I am willing to limit my 
time to less than five minutes and divide with him. The amend- 
ment proposes to come in at the end of line 10, which says that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation 
to taxation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman from Arkansas will accept 
the amendment to strike out the words “ commerce and,” the 
committee will not oppose it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will be willing to accept it without dis- 
cussion. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to strike out 
the words “ commerce and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the amendment by striking out, after the word “lawful,” the 
words commerce and.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment read 
as it will read as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 13, line 10, after the word “ taxation,” strike out the period a 
insert a comma, and add the following lancuage: “ or the lawful police 
regulations of the several States, except wherein these regulations may 
ary — regulatlon N the expenditures of Po the addition 
10 or the —— of properties or the issue of stocks and bonds.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 2, after the word “ eontrol,” strike out the words “ or 
with any order of the President.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the language in section 11, to 
which my amendment applies, is as follows: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as is not 
inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act or any other 
act applicable to such Federal control. or with any order the Presi- 
dent, be subject to all laws and abilities as common whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law. 

The amendment which I propose is td strike out the words 
“or with any order of the President.” 

Stated a little more plainly, the language of the bill would 
read: 

The railroads while under Federal control shall be subject to all laws 
and liabilities as common carriers ari under State or Federal laws 
or at common law now existing, ex so far as such Jaws are re- 

. to be passed or by order ot the 

To retain the language or by order of the President“ is to 
place in the hands of the President the power to repeal by a 
simple order any or all State or Federal laws, or even the com- 
mon law, controlling railroads and fixing their liabilities for 
negligence or torts. It even gives him power by an order to 
repeal all existing laws defining crimes and affixing penalties 
and punishments. Never before has it been even proposed to 
grant in this or any other civilized country such power to any 
man. 

Everyone knows that from the earliest periods of English 
history the common law made carriers responsible for negli- 
gence and torts. Not a State of the Union but has added laws 
passed to regulate carriers and to definitely fix their liability. 
From the time the Congress began to legislate in control of in- 
terstate commerce a large body of national statutory regula- 
tions has been enacted. If these are not retained the labor of 
years for the betterment and safety of service and the protec- 
tion of the people will be lost. 

It is generally understood that in order to repeal an existing 
law a repealing law must be passed. So carefully is the effl- 
cacy of laws guarded that the courts will not allow a law to be 
repealed by indirection. Either the subsequent enactment in 
direct terms must state that the existing law is repealed or the 
su t statute must clearly appear inconsistent and in con- 
tradiction to the existing law. But here the power is given 
to repeal any or all existing laws by any law which Congress 
may hereafter pass—a provision entirely unnecessary because 
such power exists in any event—and the President is given 
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power by “ any order“ to repeal any or all existing laws. This 
is to grant to the Executive the legislative power to repeal 
laws. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. On page 11, at the beginning of the section, 
it is provided that carriers while under Federal control shall, in 
so far as is not Inconsistent with Federal control, be liable. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could not the President under that clause 
make any order he might see fit to make that would take the 
roads out from under liability if inconsistent with Federal con- 
trol as operated by him? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not; for if that was the intent no 
provision would be made that the carriers were still to be sub- 
Jet during Federal control to ail the laws and liabilities now 
existing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman does not want any carrier 
to have a right that is inconsistent with Federal control? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly not; but this provision is in- 
tended to preserve the rights of the people and to prevent the 
carriers from ridding themselves of their obligations and lia- 
bilities. This intent is clearly expressed, and then follows 
the proposition that the President may take from the people 


their rights and relieve the railroads of their liabilities by a 


simple order. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Only so far as his action shall be consistent 
with Federal control. 

Mr. TOWNER. Only so far as the President thinks shall 
be consistent with Federal control. Suppose some adviser tells 
the President that he could manage the reads a good deal better 
if the safety appliances laws were abrogated, or that all State 
laws were but an interference and should be repealed; or that 
the hours-of-labor laws would interfere—if this provision re- 
mains, the President by an order could repeal any or all of 
these laws. Suppose it should be suggested that it would help 
the Government in its operation of the roads if no suits for 
damages for negligence, or for loss of life or property, should 
be brought. No action would thereafter lie if the President 
so ordered. 

All the existing laws which are thought to be an interference 
with Federal control are by this bill repealed. If any law is 
herenfter found to interfere in the slightest degree with Fed- 
eral control for war purposes, it can be considered by Congress 
and repealed. We are all ready and willing to grant to the 
President any power needed to carry on this war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. But these are matters apart from 
the control of the railroads for war purposes. These are guar- 
anties and safeguards secured by the people through long years 
of struggle, and no one would be heard to contend that they are 
not as necessary in time of war as in peace. The railroads will 
be directly managed by the same men, operating the roads in 
the same way, in so far as the ordinary business of the country 
is concerned, as before the war. The protection of the lives 
of the people and reasonable care in the preservation of their 
property will be just as important in the future as in the pust. 
Gentlemen would not claim that these guaranties and safe- 
guards should be taken away. They seek to retain them by the 
very clause we are considering. Thus acknowledging their im- 
portance and value, the phrase I seek to strike out would, if 
retained, give the President the power by a mere order to 
obliterate any or all of them. That certainly is unwise, and I 
hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
the amendment, after the word “ President,” in line 2. page 12, 
to insert the words “ authorized by such acts or any thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. DEMPSEY : Pa 


12, line 2, after the word 
“President,” insert 
thereof.” 


e words “authorized by such acts or any 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think if the gentlemen 
who are in charge of this bill will observe the language of this 
amendment as proposed by me they will see that it is in accord 
with the act. If there is any question, and I doubt whether 
there is any question, for I do not believe, with the gentleman 
from Iowa, that this clause is susceptible of the interpretation 
he places upon it, I do not believe that the President would 
be authorized to make any order except an order which would 
be authorized by the acts which are referred to, but if there is 
any doubt I think we could well afford to insert the language 
I suggest. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could he make any order that was not con- 
sistent with Federal control and that would be determined by 
the act of 1906 and this act? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think that he could, and I do not 
think that my amendment is necessury, but it can do no possible 
harm, and it answers the objection of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As far as the committee is concerned. we 
are willing to accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So that the membership will understand I 
will just explain for one moment. The proposition of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowr11] is that by the language 
of the bill the President would be authorized to issue orders in- 
consistent with this act or the act of 1916 by which he would 
take away all liability of railroads. Now, I do not believe that 
is so at all, but it is very easily possible in the language pro- 
posed by me to obviate any such danger. All you need to say 
is that you simply authorize the President to make such orders 
as are authorized by these acts. He can not then make an 
order by which he avoids liability, he can not then make any 
order except such orders as are permitted by these acts, and it 
seems to me that the whole thing disappears, if there is any- 
thing to disappear. As I said. I do not think it is necessary in 
the matter anyway, but by the use of this language it clarifies 
it beyond the possibility of any dream or imagination. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In respect to the act as it now 
stands what is there in this section that limits or prescribes 
the kind of order that the President can make? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think that the language of the section, 
taken as a whole, limits and prescribes the kind of an order 
that the President can make. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
it is at least doubtful? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I should hardly say it is doubtful; 
if it is doubtful, the language proposed by me clarifies it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That raises another question. 
I am dealing with the section as it stands, It strikes me, if 
the gentleman will pardon me, that there is no question of doubt 
but that the section as it stands gives the President most 
sweeping authority to make any sort of order, and it says in 
substance that these carriers shall be subject to all the laws 
and liabilities as common carriers unless the President shall 
order otherwise. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I think what it says is this, that the 
carriers while under Federal control shall, so far as not incon- 
sistent therewith, or with these two acts, or with any order 
of the President. Now, I think the order of the President refers 
back to the preceding part of the sentence and is qualified by 
the reference to those two acts. But suppose it is not? Then 
3 this language, which does clarify, and do away with that 

oubt. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Would not the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa to strike out the language to which this 
meen relates bring about in the most direct way that same 
result 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not think it would, because the 
President might want to make same orders. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This does not interfere with 
the making of orders. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He may want to make some orders under 
those acts which it would be necessary for him to make, 
He can not make any orders that are inconsistent with them, but 
at the same time put in the language suggested by my amend- 
ment to clarify this section—to make it plain that the right to 
make orders is limited to such orders as are authorized by the 
acts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Just strike out that language 
and there is not any doubt remaining as to what the President 
ean do, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Then you take away the authority to make 
any order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the substi- 
tute. Mr. Chairman, it seems very clear that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] ought to be 
adopted; and it is equally clear that the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] does not 
reach the question At all, because the gentleman knows that the 
President now claims that none of these acts are in force. that 
there is no right of action to-day except as he by order permits 
it; and if he has now the right to permit these actions, the 
gentleman would continue to give him that right by his lan- 
guage when the very purpose of this section is to save to the 
injured party the right, in so far as not inconsistent with this 
act and the Federal-contro] act. to sue and the right to have n 
remedy. Now, the gentleman urges that this language carries 
back the words “ or with any order of the President” as some- 


Does not the gentleman think 
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thing not being inconsistent with the act. That is not true, 
because any order that the President makes you expressly pro- 
vide shall overrule this right that is given. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted as offered by the gentleman from Iowa, unless 
the words “or with any order of the President,” are stricken 
out, the President will have the power to say there shall be 
no action against any railroad company. He will have the 
power to say that there shall be no compensation for any in- 
jured railway employee except such compensation as he thinks 
they ought to have. He will have the power, unless this amend- 
ment is adopted, to substitute for the present employers lia- 
bility act the present United States employees’ compensation act. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. FESS. 1 think the gentleman is entirely correct in the 
plain reading of the language that carriers while under Federal 
control shall, in so far as not inconsistent therewith—that 
means Federal control 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS (continuing). With this law or with the other 
law or with the order of the President. Now, certainly 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of such act. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly the President could make an order 
under this to set aside a liability. That is plain. 

Mr. LENROOT. He certainly could with this language. 

Mr. FESS. That is the plain reading of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because when you insert here “ any order 
of the President,” that says that there shall be a right of action 
against the carrier, but if the President orders otherwise there 
shall be no right of action at all. 

That is exactly what it means. It can not mean anything 
else, and I can not see how anyone on either side of the aisle 
ean be willing to jeopardize the right of the 1,700,000 employees 
und the greater number of shippers not hav ing the right of 
action to remedy their wrong. The power ought not to be left 
with any man to say whether or not there shall be a remedy 
for a wrong that exists. If this is left in the bill, we will give 
to the President of the United States a greater power than was 
ever given any monarch upon earth. It puts him above all 
law and says, “Although we are enacting law, Mr. President, 
any time you say so the law shall have no application whatever.” 

Mr. PLATT. Should not the very awkward language be cor- 
rected so as to read, the carriers while under Federal control 
shall, except 

Mr. LENROOT. Except what? 

Mr. PLATT. Except in so far as are inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act,” and so forth? 

Mr. LENROOT. That would do it. I think you would accom- 
plish the same thing if you would leave out “ or with any order 
of the President,” because then it will be subject, and ought to 

_be subject, to all liabilities that are not inconsistent with this 
act—by the act of Federal control. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will withdraw my substitute in favor of 
the substitute suggested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prarr}. I think his is very much better than mine. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr.- 


Dempsey] asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment 
by way of a substitute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt] offers an amend- 
ment by way of a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr, PLATT. Mr. Chairman, on page 11, line 24, amend so 
as to read as follows: 

The carriers while under Federal control shall be subject to all loss 
and Habilities as common carriers, whether arising under State or 
F. laws or as common law, except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with the provisions 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to reduce his 
amendment to writing. 

Mr. PLATT. It is all in here except the express provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the proposed 
Substitute does not include the words “the order of the Presi- 
dent,” let us vote on this, and then the gentleman can offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have pre- 
sented an amendment to the pending bill as it stands at the 
present time, or, rather, an amendment to the Sweet amend- 
ment to said bill, as follows: 

Provided, In the event freight rates are increased under this act over 
present existing rates, said increase shall not apply to or affect the 


retes as to shipments of live stock and grain commonly-used as food- 
stuffs. 
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If there are two things certain at this time, one is that the 
allies are going to win this war, and the second is that the food 
production of the United States is and will continue to be an 
important factor in winning the war. 

We are legislating on a very important matter at this time 
and there ought not to be any obstruction or impediment placed 
upon food production in this country. 

As this bill stood before the Sweet amendment was adopted it 
vested some authority with the President, which I believe was 
the proper thing under the present existing emergency circum- 
stances growing out of the war. 

The Sweet amendment takes some authority from the Presi- 
dent as provided in the bill in its original form and vests it with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and unless the Sweet 
amendment is defeated when the matter comes up for final 
passage, I consider it highly important to the meat and grain 
producers that the amendment which I offer to the Sweet amend- 
ment be adopted. 

In brief, the Government takes over the railroads as a war 
necessity, and agrees for the use of said property to pay a stand- 
ard return to them. The bill provides that after paying the 
standard return which is derived from the operating income of 
the railroads, if there is any operating income left over, the 
same shall be paid into the United States Treasury, and it is 
right under present existing conditions that such excess over 
the standard return should go to the Government. Now, sup- 
pose the operating income from the railroads is not sufficient 
to pay the standard return to the roads, In that event the 
Government agrees to make it up. So far as I am individually 
concerned, it is my opinion that we should not increase the 
freight rates, at least to any material extent, on the shipments 
of live stock and grain, such as corn and wheat. Now, in the 
event the freight rate is increased on these products of the farm 
and by virtue of that increase more income is derived from 
operating the railroads than is necessary to pay the standard 
return, the surplus will be paid into the United States Treasury. 
You will then find yourself in the attitude of requiring him who 
produces the food products to pay an additional sum in the way 
of increased rates, a part of which may go to the public. Would 
it not be better and more just not to require the farmer or pro- 
ducer of these food products to pay that increase, and if it must 
be met, let it be met by all the people through the Government? 
The farmer at the present time is not engaged altogether in 
a work solely beneficial to himself, but is putting forth an extra 
effort to produce food products for our Nation and its allies. 
In other words, he is also working for his country, thereby per- 
forming a public service. And I would prefer to encourage hin 
and not add any extra burden to his condition. I hope you may 
agree with me in this, and if not, then at least that we leave 
the matter to the President to consider this matter, rather than 
to leave it where the Sweet amendment now places it. I think 
the farmer is now paying a fair rate for his shipments of stock 
and grain. The railroads were not taken over by the Govern- 
ment for the farmers’ benefit solely; but for the public benefit. 
Then why should an increased rate be forced upon him? The 
railroads having been taken over for the public benefit, why not 
the public or whole people bear this burden in case a deficiency 
is to be made up, in case such deficiency should arise? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that permission under 
the general order of the House. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RomJveE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PLATT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The ae read as follows: 

Page 11, beginning with the word “section,” in line 24, strike out 
all 5 and in uding the period on line 4, 12, and insert in lieu 
thereof the neat ae ms t the carriers, while under Federal control, 
shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far 

as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any other act 
appiicxble to such Federal control.” 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment which I have 
put in writing is simply a transposition of the words, so as to 
state the thing affirmatively. It has already been adopted in a 
negative form, It is the same thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman y‘eld? 
ae PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman's amendment does pot cover 
“so far as Is not inconsistent with Federal control“? 

Mr. PLATT. Oh. yes. I have the same thing here If it is 
not the same, it should be. It is the same, except that it is 


transposed. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
yield? 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. PLATT: Yes. — 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman) frum Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] whether or not he 
believes the words: “or with any order of the President.“ on 
page 12, give the President all the power he would have: under 
the provisicn that was stricken out under the Towner amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. It has no relationship to what the 
President orders, but has relationship to Federal control itself. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Who will determine what is in- 
consistent with the principle of Federal control? 

Mr, BARKLEY. That is a judicial question, a matter of law. 
It provides that Federal control shall not be inconsistent with 
itself. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, The gentleman from Kentucky 
propounded a query to the gentleman from Towa [Mr. TOWNER] 
in which he inquired whether that language did not give the 
President the power which the: gentleman from Towa: was seek- 
ing i» strike out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The distinguished gentleman from Towa an- 
swered in the negative: 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it does not. I do not think the 
words “order of the President“ and the words “ consistent with 
Federal control” are inconsistent terms. I think the words 
“Federal control“ ought to be in there. 

Mr. PLATT. My language is not inconsistent with: this act 
or any other act applicable to Federal control.“ I think that 
covers it. It states it affirmatively. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I ttiink the gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. The questiom is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the ending of tlie first paragrapl on page 13, beginning on 
line 8, at the word That,“ which reads, That nothing in this 
act shail be construed’ to amend, repeal,” and so forth, as 
amended by what is known as the Caraway amendment, which 
has just been adopted! by the committee, be transposed to the 
end of this act. and be known as section 16. The language does 
not relate itself pertinently to tlie: section in which it is found, 
or to any other section in the bill. Therefore I think, as a mat- 
ter of form, it had better go to the end of the bill. The Senate 
has adopted’ language similar to that found im this: bill un- 
amended, and has: pnt it at the end of its bill as a proviso. I 
think the better form: would be to put it as a separate section. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman’s: idea is: exactly cor- 
rect, and I suggest to the gentleman that these two very impor- 
tant parts of section 11 ought really to be separated into two 
sections, If they are numbered as separate: sections; will not 
the gentleman's object be accomplished? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Perhaps so; but I think this: particular 
section had better go at the end of the bill. It would save re- 
numbering other sections: That: is the only reason: I just 
wanted to save time. I think the gentleman's suggestion is a 
good one, 

Mr. TOWNER. That ean be taken care of in conference. 

Mr. MONTAGUB. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the language which the Clerk will report be 
transposed to the end of the bill and offered as a. new section. 

Mr. SIMS. Including the Caraway amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The language as amended, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 8, after the word “interest,” “that nothing in, this. act 
shall be construed. to amend, —.— impair, or affect the existing laws 
or powers of the States in relation to taxation.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That language as amended: 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from Virginia: asks unani- 
mous consent that the language that has just been read. as 
amended by the Caraway amendment, may be transferred to tlie 
end of the bill and: placed there as a new section, to be num- 
bered section 16. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that, on page 12, the word “suits,” in line 5, be changed: to 
“actions at law or suits in equity,” and I make a similar re- 
quest as to the word “ suit,“ in line 7. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from: asks 


unanimous consent for the adoption of the amendment which 
the Clerk will report, 
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The: Clerk: read as follows: 
ent offered by Mr. BARKLEY: Page 12, line 5, strike out the 


Amendm 
word „ suſts“ and! insert im lieu. thereof the words “actions at law or 
suits in equity”; 12. line 7. strike out the word suit and in- 
sert in lieu thereo: e words “action at law or suit in equity.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman: whether “ actions at law” in à legislative: enact- 
ment do not include suits in: equity? 

Mr.. BARKLEY. In some jurisdictions there is a doubt 
about it, and that is the reason I offer the amendment, in order 
that there may be no doubt at all about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question that “suits” in- 
cludes both actions at law and suits in equity. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. A suit is a suit, whether in 
law or in equity, as the language of the bill reads: 

A SIMS. Mr: Chairman, has: not all time for debate ex- 
pired? 

The CHAIRMAN, All time for debate has expired. 

Mr. SIMS: But we are debating. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] asked unanimous consent, und the gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserved the right to object. 

Mr. SIMS. He offered an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. He asked unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment. Is there objection to agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That every person or corporation, whether carrier or —— 
or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or emp oyed 
by-a carrier or shipper, or other person, Who shall knowingly violate or 
fail. to. observe ang of the provisions of this act,. or shall knowingly 
interfere with or impede the 3 use, o tion, or control of 
any railroad property, railroad, or tra rtation system hitherto or 
herea taken: over by the Pesident, or shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of any. order or regulation. made in pursuance of this act, 
or of any other act concerning such possession, use, operation, or con+ 
trol, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or, if a person, by im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or both. Each independent 
transaction constituting a violation of or a failure to observe any of 
the provisions of this act, or any order entered in pursuance: hereof, 
shall constitute a offense. For the taking or conversion to his 
own use or the em ement of money or property derived from or 
used in connection with the on, use, or operation of said rail- 
roads or transportation hr ms the criminal statutes of the- United 
States, as well as the criminal. statutes of the various: States where 
— . . — shall apply to all officers, agents, and employees enga: in 

A: railroad and Liliane ee service while the same is under Federal 
trol to the same ent as to persons gon Sh in the regular serv- 
ice of the United States. Prosecutions for violations of this act or of 
any order entered. hereunder shall be in the district courts of the 
United States, under the direction of the Attorney General, in accord- 
ance with the p ure for the collection: and imposing. of fines and 
penalties now existing in said courts. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word, in order to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
On page 13. line 14, occur the words “ who shall knowingly vio- 
late or fail to observe any of the provisions of this act.” Could 
one plead ignorance: of the law, and under these words would 
that be: a complete defense? z 

Mr. SIMS. Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

Mr. FESS. I understand ; but this says “shall knowingly.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That legally means intentionally. 

Mr. SIMS. That means with intent to violate the law. In 
the committee I personally objected to putting in the word 
“knowingly,” but the committee put it in, and there is not 
enough in it to make it worth while to spend any time over it. 

Mr. FESS. It is the judgment of the committee, then, that 
“knowingly” inserted in the bill would not allow anyone to 
plead ignorance: of the law? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, certainly not. It means with criminal intent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn: 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, after line 17, insert a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. —. That moneys and other property derived from the opera- 
tion: of the carriers during Federal control are hereby declared to be 
the oil sag of the United States. Unless otherwise directed by the 
President, such money shall not be covered into the Treasury, but: such 
moneys and. property remain in the custody of the same officers 
and the accounting thereof shall be in the same manner and form as 
Disbursements therefrom shall, without further 
appropriation, be made im the same manner as before Federal control, 
and for such purposes as under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, are chargeable 
to operating expenses or to railway tax accruals, and for such other 
Federal control as the President may 
direct, except that taxes under Titles 1 and 11 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
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poses,’ approved October 3. 1917, or any act in addition thereto or in 


amendment thereof, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds. 
If Federal control begins or ends during the tax year for which any 
taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals are ass , the taxes for 
such year shall be apportioned to the date of the ning or ending 
of such. Federal control, and disbursements shall be made only for 
that portion of such taxes as is due for the part of such tax year which_ 
falls within the period of Federal control. 

“Such custody and disbursement shall, however, be subject to the 
direction of the President, and all officers and employees having pasioan 
or control of any of such moneys or property shall be subject to a 
criminal laws regarding the custody and control of public moneys or 
property so far as not inconsistent herewith. 

“At such periods as the President may direct, the books shall be 
closed and the balance of revenue over disbursements shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the revolving 
fund created by this act. If such revenues are insufficient to meet 
such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid out of such revolving fund 
in such manner as the President may direct.” 

Mr. SIMS. T will not object to the amendment if it is satis- 
factory to others. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I glean from the reading of the amendment 
that all revenues are to be the property of the United States. 
Is it intended that they shall remain the property at all times 
after the roads are turned back into private control? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; any moneys derived from the opera- 
tion during Federal control will remain the property of the 
United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the bill 
was founded on the idea that the moneys accruing from opera- 
tion at the termination of control by the Government should be 
turned back to the respective companies. 

Mr. LENROOT. The money in the Treasury? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The balance remaining after the various 
deductions necessary for operation. 

Mr. LENnOOT. That must be a matter of accounting. After 
the accounting the railroads will owe us so much or we will 
owe the railroads so much, 


Mr. STAFFORD. On what basis? Assume that the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, for instance, has been making large returns 
while under Government control, and that there will be a sur- 
plus accruing to the railroad after paying it the standard 
return. Under the amendment of the gentleman there will be 
no return whatever to the private owners of the roads—to the 
companies—but these returns would go to the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; they ought to. It is Govern- 
ment money. We are paying the railroads a billion dollars a 
year, and we must turn the roads back in as good shape as when 
we received them, but they are not entitled to any of the reve- 
nues. I think there are two or three things that should be 
considered in conference. Of course, the moneys that are de- 
rived during Federal control must be the moneys of the Goyern- 
ment. Certainly if we had a billion dollars surplus at the end 
of Federal control we ought not to give it to the railroads. The 
bill expressly provides that any excess of operating revenue 
from operating expenses shall go into the reyolving fund. This 
amendment is necessary for the reason that if this is Govern- 
ment money, without the legislation, under the present law, the 
money could not be retained, but must go into the Treasury, 
and this permits the moneys to be used as they have been used, 
subject to the control of the President at all times. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the Government 
pays the Pennsylvania or these other roads for the use of the 
roads? ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. It will be noticed, in reference to the 
war taxes, that the bill in its present form provides they 
shall pay war taxes only in case of agreement. Of course, the 
Government should not pay any war tax if the railroad does 
not agree. The corporation should pay the war tax, and not 
the Government. While the Government would be compelled 
to pay the ordinary taxes, it should not pay the war taxes of a 
nonagreeing railroad. Again, we took over the railroads in 
December, and we ought not to be charged for taxes which were 
payable in February for the previous year. The Government 
ought not to be charged with all of the taxes assessed against 
railroads during the previous year. This amendment takes care 
of that. I think the amendment is very important and nec- 
essary. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to favor 


the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin on the 
ground that it is providing for a contingency that may happen, 


although it is one which, in my judgment, is extremely remote. 
I do not believe there will ever be a dollar accrue to the Gov- 
ernment to which this amendment will apply. We have taken 
as a standard of compensation for the railways three of the 
most prosperous years we can find. What we will have over 
will be what any company should happen to make above the 
average for those three years. 

In that connection must also be considered the amount neces- 
sary for the administration of this law. Some railroad official 
who was before the committee, and whose name I have forgot- 
ten, said, in respect to this revolving fund, that the only way it 
could be considered as a revolving fund was that it pertained to 
wheels, because that would be the only thing revolving in con- 
nection with it; that nothing would ever revolve back into the 
Federal Treasury. I am satisfied that he was right. This will 
cost our Goyernment over the $500,000,000 now appropriated, 
and any sum which by any possibility comes into the Treasury 
by reason of some railroad happening to make an excess over 
the three-year period. We already have a large number of high- 
salaried men employed in conhection with this plan we are 
carrying out with reference to the control of railroads. As yet 
I have not heard of a single individual whose services are dis- 
pensed with, and I do not believe any will be discharged. 
Already we have had several new bureaus created, with an ex- 
tensive array of stenographers and clerks. There has been some 
talk of cutting the salaries of certain railroad officials, who, as 
it seems to many of us, are drawing exorbitant salaries, but I 
have no faith that this will be done. In the meantime prices of 
materials are steadily rising, and it is understood that the wages 
of the employees are to be increased.. Some slight economies 
have been effected by taking off trains and thereby discommod- 
ing the public, but the saving is slight compared to the increase 
in expense. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman from Iowa believe 
that this contingency might arise by the exercise of the power 
to raise rates that is in this bill?“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The contingency might arise in that 
kind of way, but why it should arise would be more than I can 
imagine. Gentlemen talk about having the rates raised, but 
why should they be raised—to bring a profit to the Government 
beyond a reasonable amount? The bill provides that rates 
shall be just and fair and reasonable. They ought not to be 
raised to bring in any profit to the Government. Indeed they 
can not be raised for that purpose, if we comply with the terms 
of the bill. I am hoping, however, without much basis for my 
hope, that the whole of this gigantic sum of five hundred mil- 
lions will not be absorbed in this undertaking. Government 
operation of railroads is, in a sense, on trial. It would not, of 
course, be entirely fair to test it solely by the total expense in 
times like these. If, however, we find the only difference is a 
large increase in the number of officials, an increased operating 
expense, fewer trains, higher rates, and poorer service, the 
Nation certainly will not consider any plan to purchase the 
railroads when the war is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“knowingly,” in line 14, page 13, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ willfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 13, line 14, strike out the word“ knowingly " and insert In lieu 
thereof the word “ willfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the United States 
affecting railroads or other transportation systems brought under the 
act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended and 
supplemento including the commodities clause, so called, or under the 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall pro- 
ceed to final determination as soon as may be, as if the United States 
had not assumed control of transportation systems; but in any such 
ease the court having jurisdiction may upon the application of the 
United States stay execution of final 8 or decree until the fur- 
ther action of Congress in respect of control of transportation systems 
by the United States. 


Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 
. Page 15, line 5, strike out the words “until the further action of 
Congress in respect of control of transportation systems by the United 


States,“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “until such time as It 
shall deem proper.” 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word on 
that 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there is no contest on the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. X 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and transportation sys- 
tems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue for and durin 
the period of the war and for a reasonable time thereafter, which shall 
not exceed two years next following the date of the proclamation by the 
President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That the President may, prior to July 1. 1918, relin- 
quish contro! of ali or any part of ay railroad or system of transporta- 
tion, further Federal control of which the President shall deem not 
needfut or desirable; and the President may at any time during the 
period of Federal control agree with the owners thereof to relinquish 
all or any part of any railroad or system of transportation; and no 
right to compensation shall accrue to such owners from and after the 
date of relinquishment for the property so relinquished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, before that is read I desire to 
make an inquiry. Is the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky to strike out? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is to strike out and insert. 

Mr. ESCH. I want to offer an amendment reducing the 
period from two to one year. Would not that have priority, as 
perfecting the text? : 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to perfect the text would have 
priority over a motion to strike out. 

Mr. ESCH. Then I would like to offer that amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not yet know- what the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY: Page 15, line 10, after the word 
“ war,” strike out all down to and including the word“ peace,“ in line 
13. and insert in lien thereof the following: and until Congress shall 
thereafter otherwise provide.” 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a motion to strike out and insert, 
and in that respect is in itself an amendment to perfect, so the 
Chair is not prepared to say that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin would take precedence over this amend- 
ment. Í 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— f 

Ni CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To make a suggestion, if the Chair will in- 
dulge me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman with 
pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The definitive proposition submitted to 
the committee by the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is that instead of a time limit, as provided in the bill 
itself, it shall be dependent upon some action of Congress, 
whereas the proposed amendment suggested by my colleague 
was to bring before the House a vote on the most specifie pro- 
vision of the existing paragraph. 

If the one-year proposal was submitted and voted upon, you 
could get the contested judgment of the committee on that 
before you would submit the question as to whether they 
wished to make a more indefinite proposal conditioned upon 
Congress to act.. We should try always, I take it, to submit 
amendments whereby the judgment of the committee may first 
be obtained on the proposals contained in the bill before sub- 
mitting something of an entirely different character. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is something of a 
different character from that which is proposed by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I submit they both stand on 
the same footing as to striking out and inserting. Of course 
they may be of a different character, and one may be more 
definite than the other. I do not see in that case where one 
takes precedence—that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin takes precedence over the other under the 
„ they are both amendments to strike out and 
nsert. 

Mr. SABATH. The Chair does not know what the amend- 
ment Tainas to be offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated what his amend- 
ment would be. The Chair does not see, from a parliamentary 
standpoint, any difference in the two amendments. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky is a motion to strike out 
und insert. The amendment to be proposed by the gentleman 


from Wisconsin would take precedence over a motion to strike 
out, but the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is a motion to strike out and insert, and it is therefore 
a perfecting motion. So far as the parliamentary situation 
is concerned, the Chair is unable to distinguish between the 


two. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Would not this be true? Could 
not the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin be offered as 
a substitute for the motion of the gentieman from Kentucky? 

The CHAIRMAN, Quite likely that is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In that event that would be 
voted upon first. 9 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be voted upon first if offered as 
a substitute and it was germane. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to make a parliamentary inquiry 
of the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Wkether the gentleman from Wisconsin 
could offer his amendment, which is a motion to strike out 
and insert, to my amendment, which is a similar motion. As 
far as I am concerned, I have no preference as to which one of 
those amendments should be voted on first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin could offer the amendment which he 
indicated he would propose as a substitute for the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, in which event the 
vote would come first upon the amendment offered by way of 
substitute by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that he offer his amendment and have both up at the 
same time for discussion? y 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for that purpose if the gentleman 
desires to do it. I do not care to suggest it unless the gentle- 
man desires to do so. 

Mr. SIMS. That is a very good way to get the thing through 
as soon as possible. Personally, I would like to see the gentle- 
man’s amendment voted upon first. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no objection to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky proceeding. My amendment was to strike out in line 12 
the word “two” and insert the word “one,” and strike out 
“ years” and insert “ year.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is similar to the amend- 
ment which Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska indicated he would offer, 
but he is temporarily out of the Chamber. I do not know that 
I can add anything material to what I said in general de- 
bate upon the subject of the limitation of the tenure of Gov- 
ernment control. I do not think that in all the history of 
this Government there has been such a large transfer of prop- 
erty involving so much that affects the commercial welfare 
and economic conditions of our country us the taking over of the 
railroads by the Government of the United States, and I do not 
believe there is any man now in Congress or elsewhere who is 
wise enough to foreeast at this time what legislation will be 
necessary in turning those roads back to their owners, if they 
are turned back, after the war is concluded. The Government 
of Great Britain at the very beginning of the war took posses- 
sion and assumed control of the British railways. In the North 
American Review for February Mr. Sidney Brooks, a very well 
known and prominent English journalist and publicist, in dis- 
cussing British railways, had the following to say: 


It has become progressively clearer and clearer that the railways can 
uot. when the war is over, back to their old positions and their old 
methods. Finance alone forbids it. The railway men have received in 
the past three 1 three successive additions of S shillings a week to 
their wages. They have been disguised under the name of war-bonuses, 
but nobody that I know of expects them to disappear with the war. On 
the conclusion of peace the companies will find themselves faced with 
an increase of considerably over £20,000,000 a year in their wages bill. 
This sum exceeds by several millions the amount—some 217,000,000 
7 — out in 1913 as dividend on the ordinary stock. But that is not all. 

he cost of material has risen by about 60 per cent, the increase is not 
likely to be scaled down for many years to come, and another huge item 
is thus added to the working expenses. Moreover all the companies 
are behindhand with renewals and repairs; their good will, the creation 
ef decades of assiduous labor, bas been profoundly affected by a war 
that has played havoc with the normal channels of trade: some lines 
have been involuntarily advanced to a position of unwonted importance; 
others, 8 no fault of their own, have had to yield ground; and 
the State, which is responsible for these upheavals, can not, when peace 
— 9 . — wae its hands of the immense problems of reconstruction they 
W neath, 

Were the Government to follow any such course, were it to terminate 
its contract on the conclusion of peace, and to leave the railways to 


work out their own salvation, the result would be, first, that the com- 
panies as a whole would be hard put to it to pay any dividends at all 
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on their guaranteed and Ft yn stocks; secondly, that the divi- 
dends on the ordinary ock, representing nearly £500,000,000 of 
paid-up capital, would be wi out; and, thirdly, that the directors 
would all but inevitably be driven to raise their rates just at a time 
when the national chances of recovering from the devastation of the 
war and of competing successfully in international trade would largely 
depend on cheap transportation. ‘The consequences of such a solution 
have only to be faced to put it out of court.as impossible. 

There remain, therefore, two alternatives. One is that the Govern- 
ment should itself acquire the railways by purchase and o te them 
as it operates the post office; in other sin na that the railway system 
of the United Kingdom should be nationalized. The other is that 
some such plan as has been found admirably effective in time of war 
should be continued into the years of peace, and that in return for a 
financial guaranty the State should assume control of general railway 
policy, should insist on the companies being worked together as they 
are now being worked together, and should uire the adoption of the 
reforms, the almost innumerable reforms, that the companies have: too 
long resisted and that the pressure of the war has forced upon them. 
The choice will be between Government ownership and operation on 
the one hand, and a far more thorough-going and rational system of 
State regulation and control and of State responsibility on the other. 


He goes on to the conclusion that in England the British 
railways when the war is over will be met with two propositions, 
one of them Government ownership absolutely or Government 
eontrol, under a unified system of legislation and control simi- 
lar to that which has grown. up during the war. Now, that 
situation is going to confront the railways of the United States. 
We are liable to spend in betterments and imprevements and 
the purchase of equipment and building of terminals and other 
facilities necessary for the carrying on of this war a billion 
dollars, and if the war continues for two or three years we are 
liable to spend a billion and a half or two billions of dollars in 
aiding these railroads and making improvements. Because it 
was stated before the joint commission of the House and Senate 
that in order to keep up the railways adequately to meet the 
conditions even of peace it was necessary to expend $1,000,000.000 
a year in extensions, betterments, and equipment, and if that 
were necessary in times of peace, certainly that will not be 
an exaggerated sum that it will be necessary to spend by the 
Government of the United States in times of war. Not only 
that, but the financial affairs of our Government, entangled 
as they inevitably must become with the railroads during Fed- 
eral control, will be of such condition and nature that the United 
States Government can not wisely, from a financial or economic 
standpoint, turn these railroads back to private control subject. 
to the old competitive methods without providing adequate 
legislation for the unification of railways after the war is over. 

Now, it has come to my knowledge within the last few days 
that financial institutions are at this very time undertaking to 
hold up the Government of the United States, and railroads 
that are either in receiverships or liable to be placed under 
receiverships during Federal control, because they say that, 
“Under the terms of this bill you provide that automatically 
the roads come back to private ownership after two years have 
elapsed from the day of peace, and, therefore, we do not know 
when you are going to turn them back upon us, and when you 
do turn them back, if adequate provision has net been made 
for all these entangling alliances between the Government and 
the railroads, the stocks may go down and we be left to hold 
the bag.” And because of that condition financial institutions 
that are now being depended on, both by the railroads and by 
the Government, are holding up or displaying a disposition to 
take advantage of that uncertain and chaotic condition to make 
harder terms either upon the Government or the railroads. than 
would otherwise be the case if they were sure that before these 
railroads are turned back to the old chaotic and confused con- 
ditions that brought about a breaking down of the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States, the Government and the railroads 
would be able to obtain better terms from those upon whom 
they depend: for financial support, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand the gentleman, his argu- 
ment is based upon the probability that the railroads will be in 
a bad condition financially at the end of the war. Is the 
gentleman advised that this is the condition in England, 
namely, that since the war England has paid from operating 
revenue the dividends paid in the prewar period, and has 
paid 5 per cent. upon all nondividend-paying roads, has earried 
soldiers without charge, and has carried half of the munitions 
without charge? Now, I am advised by experts that that is the 
fact. Is that in accordance with the gentleman’s information? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Not precisely. I think there are some 
commodities that the Government has hauled without charge 
itself, because not to do so would be simply taking the money 
out of one pocket and putting it into another. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Take the question of paying prewar divi- 
dends, and in all cases 5 per cent war dividends had not been 
paid. Is that in accordance with the gentleman's information? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That is substantially true, but the Govern- 
ment has borne all increases of wages out of its Treasury, but 
this cun not happen under private control. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Would not that mean that the railrouds, 
instead of being in bad condition financially, would be in a 
vastly improved condition financially at the end of this war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the British interests are- going to in- 
herit just what the American. railroads are going to inherit, 
unless there is some provision for coordinating the expenses 
and the receipts of these railroads; and under the amendment 
which has been adopted by the House, known as the Sweet 
amendment, I am very much afraid that notwithstanding the 
increase in expenses the Government: of the United States will 
have no power whatever to increase the revenues of the rait 
roads, and if that should happen they will inherit a vastly ` 
increased expense without increasing the revenues. And these 
things ought to be left to a future Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time has the gentleman - 
tucky already had? * 9 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. SIMS. I did not mean 30 minutes. I mean 20 minutes. 
He has already had 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] shall conclude 
in 20 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I objece 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tilinois objects. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky close in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate upon the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Kentucky shall be concluded in 20 minutes. The question 
is on. agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. In that 20 minutes has the gentleman from 
Kentucky been recognized yet? 

The CHAIRMAN, The request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has not yet been acted upon by the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that give me the five additional min- 
utes that I have asked for? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The question is upon the motion 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. CANNON. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SIMS. A motion is pending. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate will be concluded in 20 min- 
utes. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrry] asks 
ee us consent to proceed five minutes. Is there objec- 

n? 

Mr. LENROOT. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania rosé, E 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any member of the committee de- 
mand recognition? č 

Mr. ESCH. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin. is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] restores the original draft. of 
the bill, to the effect that Federal contro! shall continue until 
Congress orders otherwise. The committee, after two days’ de- 
liberation, agreed upon a term of two years, The Senate bill 
provides for 18 months. 

We are convinced that there should be a definite and specific 
term for the period of Federal control, for the rensou that the 
railroads were taken under the war power, under the act of 
1916, as a purely war measure. They were not taken under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. They were taken under 
the war power. The power controlling possession of them 


therefore should terminate at the time the war terminates. 


The courts would construe a year as a reasonable time after 
the conclusion of war through a declaration of peace. 


1918. 


We fixed that limit in our amendment, We believe that it 
will be ample time for Congress to make the necessary finan- 
cial readjustments that will be required as a result of the 
changed status of the roads during the period of war control: 
for be it remembered that under the ternis of the amendment I 
have offered it will be one year after the proclamation of the 
ratification of peace, and it will doubtless take many months be- 
fore terms of peace can be agreed upon. During this period of 
time Congress will be in session. Congress can enact the neces- 
sary legislation, and then have one year additional in which to 
mike the necessary adjustments. 

It does not seem to me that we are asking an unreasonable 
thing, in view of the fact that the roads are being held under 
the war power, and that within the perlod of one year after the 
conclusion of the war by the proclamation of the ratification’ of 
peace they can be returned to their owners. We ought to make 
the contract now. We should fix in the terms of this contract 
its duration, just as we do when we make any other contract or 
lease. Therefore, in my opinion, by leaving it wide open, witb- 
out making any definite term, we are inviting that very uncer- 
tainty which some have said would lead to financial chaos. It 
seems to me a contradiction of terms to say that by fixing 
the time of the Government’s tenure you invite uncertainty 
and chaos. To me the opposite is true. When you leave the 
term indefinite yo uinvite uncertainty, you promote specula- 
tion, and you bring about the very condition that you wish to 
ward off. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. ESCH. I just have five minutes. 

Mr. COADY. Just for a question. 

Mr. ESCH. What is it? 

Mr. COADY. I think the gentleman's suggestion is that one 
year after the termination of war, or one year after the close 
of the war. 

Mr. ESCH. I use the same language as is in the bill, “after 
the declaration of peace.” 

Mr. COADY. Does the gentleman move to strike out the 
word “two” and insert “one”? 

Mr. ESCH. I have had my amendment read for information. 

Mr. COADY. Does the gentleman think one year would be 
sufficient? 

Mr. ESCH. I have tried to argue that. 

Mr. COADY. Suppose the war terminated on the 4th of 
March, at the termination of one Congress. The next Congress 
would not meet until the next December. Then Congress would 
have at that session only three months in which to act upon it. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think there is much force to that con- 
tention, because this is a matter of nation-wide concern. and 
this great problem of the future 260,000 miles of railroad would 
be of sufficient importance for any President, I do not care 
who he might be, to call a special session of Congress in order 
to pass the necessary legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. I can not yield, Mr. Chairman. I have only two 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman had 10 minutes. It 
seems to me that if we fix no definite time you are putting this 
whole great question into the form of a political issue; you 
make it the football of politics. We do not want to do that. 
We want to fix the term now. We will have time enough for 
the necessary legislation. The longer the time, the greater will 
be the financial interest in and obligation of the Government as 
to these carriers, and the more difficult it will be to unscramble 
the financial situation. That would be another reason in my 
mind why we should make as speedy a termination of this 
situation after peace comes as we can; that the roads may be re- 
turned to their owners under such laws as Congress shall enact. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the question has been pretty thoroughly discussed in 
general debate. but before this vote is taken I would like to 
remind you, one and all, just what the vote means. There is 
no use dodging it or trying to dodge it. A vote for the Barkley 
amendment means a vote in favor of passing remedial legisla- 
tion before the railroads are given back to the private owners. 
That is what it means, and you need not dodge it. [Applause.] 
If you are afraid to trust the people of the United States to 
pass upon this question in their wisdom, then vote to put the 
stop watch on. It has been said, and said truly—said by dis- 
tinguished men—that this vote means an advantage to one side 
or the other. The two sides are these: There are some people 
in the United States so afraid of what they call Government 
ownership that they would vote these roads back into the hands 

of the private owners without regard to whether the rights of 
the American people are protected before they are voted back or 
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not, in order to avoid what they honestly believe is a great 
danger in Government ownership. Now, gentlemen, let the lamp 
of experience guide our fect. Who here this afternoon is so 
wise as to say what the situation in the United States will be 
when the war is over? We already know of much legislation 
that was needed before the roads were taken over. Do you mein 
to say that we will learn nothing during this Federal control 
that might be of benefit to us in enacting legislation for the regu- 
lation or control of the railroads after the war is over? Then, 
why not give the people at home a chance to speak? I admit 
frankly that if you put in this limitation it will make it harder 
for the people to carry ouf their will, if they should come to a 
decision as to doing something else about the railroads in 
America. But what business is it of ours to say that they shall 
not have as much time as they want to settle this question? 
How much more time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes, 

Mr. DECKER. You say two years is ample time. Two years 
is ample provided we have no other questions to settle when 
this awful struggle is over. You say two years are enough. 
Then I look you in the face and ask you, Why have we not 
enacted legislation already regulating the issuance of railroad 
stocks and bonds in this country? Is there a Congressman here 
who dares tell his constituents that that kind of legislation has 
not been needed for 10 years? Since I have been a Member of 
Congress, in the last four years, we have passed a bill of that 
kind through the House twice, but still it is not enacted into law. 
The gentleman on the other side says that two years is ample 
time in which to settle all the questions, which we must admit 
will be greater then than they are now, before we turn the rail- 
roads back. If you believe that, vote to put in the limitation; 
but if in your heart you want to protect the American people 
against such outrages as happened to the New Huven, the Rock 
Island, and the Frisco, then do not vote for a limitation. Do 
not vote for a limitation and then go back home and tell the 
American people that you are a friend of the shipper and the 
investor, and that you are against the robbery and the looting 
of the railroad systems of this country. 

I do not believe that all railroad men are dishonest, but 
everybody knows that some of them have been dishonest; and 
until we get some railroad legislation in this country that will 
protect investors and that will see to it that money paid for rail- 
road stocks and bonds is put into ties and rails and locomotives 
and cars instead of into the pockets of railroad officials, then, 
and not until then, will the American investing public are some 
confidence in our railroad systems. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER, I have not the time to yield; my time is 
about up. I want to say in closing that you can act now and 
protect the American people. They are the ones that have 
the right to speak on this question. It is their money, not 
yours and mine, that is voted into these systems at this time 
in order to take care of the situation caused by private owners’ 
inability to carry on the transportation of this country. It 
may be a billion dollars or it may be two billion dollars, but, 
whatever it is, it is their money. Why not give them a chance 
to speak before you turn them back to private owners? Ah, 
there will be other questions confronting the American people; 
their hearts will be sad; they will be troubled with the mighty 
questions to settle. Why say that the great railroad question 
has got to be settled on a given day? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairmau, I confess I ap- 
proaca the question of railroad management with a good deal of 
hesitation, because I do not want to appear to know too much 
about the operation of railroads or too much about that line of 
business. My chief experience with the railroads has been that 
of a passenger, and, as far as I could see, the business was 
profitable. 

I have been brought up in a different atmosphere. I never 
drew a railroad salary, but have heard considerable about them. 
I think, from custom or otherwise. the high salaries paid rail- 
road officials have been a source of criticism, if not a burden to 
the companies, 

But I wish for a few minutes, how. ever presumptious it may 
appear, to speak briefly concerning the bill we have been con- 
sidering for the last few days, nud which is now before the 
House, for the control of the railroads by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the just compensation therefor. 

It is common knowledge that agriculture, manufacturing, and 
commerce are the greatest industries and most vitally affect the. 
welfare of our country. They are interwoven with the progress 
and prosperity of our Nation and the happiness of our people. 

I am in favor of this bill for two reasons which appeir to me 
very essential: First, I am in favor of taking over the railroads 
as a war measure, and I do not see how there can be a proper 
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conduct of the war without the facility of the railroads in the 
transportation of our treops, war munitions, and supplies. The 
railroads and transportation facilities. Including our waterways 
and navigation, are essential. With 3,000 miles of ocean traffic, 
the taking over of our shipping is as vital and essential in the 
conduct of the war as the taking over of the railroads. 

Second, I um also in favor of taking over the railroads in ar- 
der to coordinate the facilities of transportation during the war 
as a means of procuring the utinost efficiency. In the conduct 
of the wur economy, efliciency, development, and industry will 
count most. aud I do not think that crosshauls, empty trains, 
or double service tend to best results. I am not only for co- 
ordinating the ruilroads of our country but I am also for coordi- 
nating every great branch of industry, including the mun power, 
in the development of the needed resources of our country in 
winning the wur. I um for subscribing every American citizen, 
mule and female, to a pledge devoting his best energy, his prop- 
erty, and his life in the successful prosecution of the war. 
There cun be no division umong us. Every man must now do 
his duty in the hour of his country’s need and of his country’s 
danger. It is self-evident to everyone now that the war must 
be won by the United States. Dissension. sedition, and pro- 
German sentiment must ull be suppressed in the interest of 
unity, strength, and success. I know there are many splendid 
citizens of German birth and German descent who are loyal to 
our country. who have a double burden to bear, and who are 
rallying to our defense, enlisting in our Army, in opposition to 
their uncestry, but whose fealty and loyalty to our flag is paura- 
mount. A pro-German alien enemy, of whatever nationality, 
going at large in the United States among our citizens at the 
Present time is more dangerous than if he were in the ranks of 
the German Army. 2 

I am for cvordinating and uniting the citizens of the United 
States like one man. I am for the coordination of every South 
American Republic, Canada, and Mexico, so that the Western 
Hemisphere van present u united front for the prosecution of the 
war; I am for inviting and procuring the active ald and sup- 
port of Japan, which has promised its assistance; I am for 
organizing China, with its great man power; and in every way 
availing ourselves not only of the armies and navies of friendly 
nations but of their man power and great resources as well in 
fighting Germany. I say Germany because Germany is respon- 
sible for the war, is undertaking to set up an autocratic mon- 
archy to rule the world, and we are all opposed to that. I 
understind that in war it is easier to give advice and to say 
what one should do and what ought to be done than it is to con- 
summate and bring about the result. I do not make this sug- 
gestion by way of criticism but as expressing my own conviction. 
Nor am I banking upon the fact that I always have advocated 
and voted for preparedness. It is a great step from a peace to 
a war basis. I had always hoped that the brightest pages of 
American history would be adorned with peaceful pursuits, art, 
the progress of agriculture, science, and invention rather than 
our martial achievements. But we have engaged in the greatest 
war of all times, and, while there are different opinions about 
our policy of declaring war and the progress we have made, 
may I say that there never was a more just war, or one con- 
tending for higher or more far-reaching or more beneficial 
results and principles than the present war. 

Of course, just compensation for the use of the railroads must 
be made to the owners. E think a very good solution of what 
amount of compensation ought to be made to them is contained 
in the bill, and that the average annual earnings of these roads 
for the three prewar years of 1914, 19:5, and 1916 is a safe 
standard. The bill contains an appropriation of $500,000,000 as 
an operating fund, to which will be added the earnings of the 
railroads, and out of which they can be paid for their use, main- 
tenance, upkeep, interest, and other expenditures. It seems to 
me this is a reasonably fair rule for just compensation, and cer- 
tainly no one wishes to be unfair or confiseatory in relation to 
what should be paid to the owners of the railroads any more 
thun they would for the just compensation for property of indi- 
viduals taken over by the Government. 

Neither am.1 afraid of the rate-fixing power provided in the 
bill. At the present time the railroads fix the rates, and this 
rate, upon the complaint of any shipper, can be reviewed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have a Food Ad- 
ministrater centrotling the food situation of the country. We 
have à Fuel Adininistrator controlling the fuel situation of the 
country. The President has. in numerous instances, fixed the 
price of food products and cereals and the price of fuel. Some 
one has stated thut he fixed the price of demurrage. Also that 
he did not fix the price of fuel satisfactorily or the price of 
wheat, and that the demurrage of $10 per car a day only lasted 
overnight. But the President changed them upon complaint 


of the people. and it is not reasonable te think that the rate fixed 
for the common carrier will be unreasonable, even if the Presi- 
dent is given that power. I do not think, with public opinien 
and public censorship, that the President will arbitrurily mike 
an unjust or exorbitant rate. Personally. I would de pleased 
if the President, by and with the advice of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, would fix the rates, and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has hed great experience und 
long service in the fixing of rates, has made thousauds of de- 
cisions and written thousands of opinions in referenve to rates, 
might in some way be preserved and coordinated in the fixing of 
rates. But this is an administration bill. I um not afraid that 
the rate purposely or arbitrarily will be made unjust by any 
President. The power given the President over the control of 
railroads ends in two years after the war, and the right of the 
President to fix the rates will likewise end. 

We are fighting a great war. We can not hope for success 
without organization. The armies of all times have had one 
superior chieftain er commander. and for effective fighting there 
must be unity in this war all along the line. Some one must 
lead, and the quicker we determine upon sume one for the final 
say, or who will have the last word. the better work und us- 
surance of success will follow. A large amount of transportit- 
tion during the war will be troops and munitions. If the Gov- 
ernment must pay the standard rate as fixed by the average paid 
during the three prewar periods, and if the Government must 
pay for the transportation of its troops and of munitions of war, 
it will be largely a matter of bookkeeping and of keeping track 
of the amounts of shipping done and passengers carrie. If that 
rate be high more will flow into the Treasury than would if 
the rate be low, but the final balance in the end would be with 
the Government itself, and the Government must make up the 
shortage and ought to have any net surplus. 

There has been much sid recently about the breakdown of the 
railronds. Some here have stated that the breakdown wus a 
misnomer, and there was no breakdown, but simply a failure of 
the railroads to do the transportation. 1 heard our Fuel Ad- . 
ministrator state that “ the mining of coal was purely a question 
of transportation,” and whether or not the failure to deliver fuel 
last winter was on account of the breakdown of the railroads 
or their inability to transport coal, which amounts to the sume 
thing, could have been prevented is even now more or less of a 
live question. At times it looked as if the failure to «deliver 
coal was on account of the failure to mine it. At other times it 
looked as if the failure to deliver coal was the fault of the 
railroads. Whatever the fault, it seems to me now that we 
but confess our incompetency in not supplying ourselves with 
coal. Coal is the greatest and most abundant natural product 
on earth. Arkansas is a most promising State, rich in agricul- 
ture and mineral resources, and I have heard it stated of that 
State that there is coul enough in Arkansas to do the United 
States through all eternity. Be this as it may, I am sure there 
are mountains of con! in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, with an abundance of it in a number of other States. sny 
nothing of Alaska. It looks ridiculous that there should be a 
coul famine in the United States and that people should be 
allowed to shiver and freeze for the lack of it or that it should 
be sold a bushel at a time. Truly it is not because we lack the 
coal in its natural state. The failure of our fuel supply is 
truly not because of the scarcity of coal. If the mining of conl 
is a question of transportation, as stuted by Dr. Garfield, we 
should certainly increase our facilities for carrying cual. I do 
not believe that the railroads are so occupied with freight traffic 
that the roadbed itself could not accommodate a larger number 
of coal truins. I think one freight train could follow another 
every hour on any railroad in the United States to prevent freez- 
ing or starving. Perhaps in case of necessity one coal train 
could follow another within half an hour. And I do not believe 
that the solution would be more railroad beds or more railroads. 
Neither would more terminals be a solution. The terminals 
were loaded to their utmost capacity during the recent months 
when the weather was cold, and more terminals would but in- 
crease the facility for piling up more cars in their yards, If 
the railroads could not move the traffic in the terminals now 
possessed, how could the railroads move the truffie accumulated 
in additional terminals? An additional supply of engines would 
help solve the terminal congestion. The use of the street ruil- 
ways and subways in our cities would also help to solve it. An 
additional force to take care of the congested freight and coul 
upon arrival should be employed. Use the street railways to 


relieve the congestion in the cities. If need be, an additional 
track could circumvent the city at congested termins!s and the 
coal and freight cars permitted to pass around instead of 
through the yards of our principal cities. Some are inclined 
to give car shortage as an excuse for fuel shortage, but there 
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never was a time when there were more cars in existence than 
there are nt the present time, and coal at the prevailing prices 
last winter could profitably have been drawn in any freight, 
box, gondola, as well as coal cars, and even gravel cars might 
have been. profitably used. However that may be, whether be- 
‘cause of the lack of railroads, locomotive power, car congestion, 
or what not, the people ought now to see that there will be no 
recurrence of the fuel situation of the pust winter. If we need 
more engines, let us buy more or construct more. If we need 
more cars, let us now build more or buy more. If congested ter- 
minals cause the fuel shortage, let us employ more help to move 
the congestion, build circuitous spurs or tracks, use the street 
railways, and avoid the congestion. If it be a lack of miners, 
let us employ more miners, But whatever the cause, let every 
coal dealer, chamber of commerce, community association, com- 
mercial club, common council, city, village. and miner in the 
land undertake to prevent a recurrence of fuel shortage and 
begin now without waiting until the freezing weather comes and 
the congestion recurs. We lave the roadbeds. and can supply 
the facilities. We have the coal and can supply the miners. 
The city coal yards ought to prepare themselves now by stocking 
up for the coming winter. The Government in taking over the 
railroads should see that the people are supplied with coal and 
thut congestion does not recur. 

I am in faver of the proseeution of this war. I think the im- 
portance of winning it ought to be apparent and reflected by 
every citizen of the land. In the winning of the war we save our 
country. Our forefathers pledged their life, their fortune, and 
their sacred honor to establish the Republic, and ought we te do 
less in order to save and preserve it? Already Germany speaks 
of an indemnity of billions of dollars against us, and we know 
that in case we lose our Nation will be put into slavery as abject 
and dark as are the people of Belgium to-day. We must win, 
and never yield, until the last man goes down, 

Mr. SHovusE was recognized. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, is there any further time 
on this amendment, and if so, to which side does it belong? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] spoke 10 minutes, 5 of which was by unanimous consent. 
At the end of that 10 minutes the gentleman from Tennessee 
moved that all debate close in 20 minutes. That motion pre- 
vailed. The Chair then recognized the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Esch] for tive minutes in favor of the amendment. and 
then the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker] in opposition 
to the amendment. and then the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Sarru}], whom the Chair thought opposed to the amendment. 
Now, the gentleman from Kansas is recognized in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT.. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
an unequal division of time. The gentleman from Kentucky had 
10 minutes, and we will only be given 10 minutes on this side. 

Mr. DECKER. But the 20 minutes agreed upon was after 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] spoke by unani- 
mous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair took this view of it: That the 
Chair would divide the time equally after the motion to close 
debate. 

Mr. CANNON. But the Chair has not done so. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Saurs] was for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the reporter's 
notes will show that the gentleman from Michigan three times 
snid that he was in favor of the bill. He never once referred to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan upon the supposition that he was opposed to the amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SHovusr] is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am for leaving it to Congress. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan, 
as I understand it, states that he is for this amendment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But he did not say so in his 


speech, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, one of the great faults con- 
nected with the private operation of the railroad systems of the 
country since the beginning of this war, and one of the things 
that tended to bring about a degree of confusion recognized on 
all sides, which made necessary the taking over of the rail- 
roads by the Government, was the fact that the railroad systems 
were overated with a view to private gain to the stockholders 
of the systems rather than with a primary view to the benefit 


of the general public, whieh has paid for the cost of building 
the railroad systems of the country, either through land grants 
made by the National Government or through bonds voted by 
some State or some subdivision of a State. In order to secure 
the greatest degree of efficiency, in order to make the railroad 
systems answer the purpose necessary to the winning of this 
war, necessary to the transportation of the products of the 
country, the question of profit to private stockholders and to 
private individuals has to be éliminated in favor of what 
amounts to the greatest good to the greatest number, the public 
interest. The result is going to be that if the Director General 
of Railways and his assistants are hemmed in by a restriction 
making it necessary to turn back to the present owners of the 
railroads these various railroad systems within a specified time 
following the close of the war, then that degree of efficiency 
that ought to be gotten out of them in the matter of trans- 
portation can not be gotten out. In other words, it is going to 
be necessary to absolutely scramble the eggs, to mix up the 
railroad systems in a way that perhaps they never can be 
unmixed again, in a way that would be difficult te unmix them 
within a specified time. 

Lek COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
7 2 

Mr, SHOUSE. Not now. For that reason it seems to me a 
matter ef good business, a matter of good sense, a matter of 
good policy for us not to attempt at this time to fix any definite 
limitation on this Government control of railways. I aim per- 
fectly frank to say that personally I believe it is going to become 
necessary as a result of the conditions brought about by this 
war, and by the use of the railroad systems during the war, 
for the Government to take over the railroad systems; and [ 
think you are going to be facing a very definite demand from 
the people of this country to know where you stand on that 
proposition before this war is over and perhaps before another 
congressional election is decided in this country. As I say, 
personally I think it is going to become necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to retain control of the railroads, and I think it would 
not only greatly embarrass, as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Decker] suggested, the Government in taking over that 
control, to put this limitation upon this bill, but it would also 
serve to embarrass the administration of the railroads while the 
Government has control of them. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman made a 
statement in which he said that the reason the Government teok 
over the railroads was because the railroad operators had oper- 
ated their roads as private property and for private gain. I 
want to ask the gentleman if there was anything about profits 
in the act of 1916 which gives the President the power to take 
over these roads? 

Mr. SHOUSE. I am not discussing the act of August, 1916; 
I am discussing this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman says that was the 

reason the Government took the roads over. 

Ir. SHOUSE. I think that was the general reason that 
made necessary the taking of them over. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The act of 1916 gives the President 
the power to take over the railroads for war purposes. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Exactly; but, as I say, I think the roads, if 
they had been one great coordinated system, might have been 
so operated as not to have made Government control necessary. 
But they were not one great coordinate system; there were 
dozens and dozens of different systems and each one being 
managed by its own management with the idea of earning the 
greatest possible income for its stockholders, which is natural, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Is not the reason they were not coordinated 
due to the fact that Congress has passed laws itself that have 
absolutely prevented it? 

Mr. SHOUSE. That Is one reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in- 
asmuch as by inadvertence 25 minutes has been used by those 
in favor of this amendment and only 5 minutes against, that the 
time be extended for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. To be given to those Who oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Make it 10 minutes. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, it is suggested to me to make 
it 10 minutes, 5 for that side and 5 for this side, beth against 
the amendment; 5 minutes to go to the gentleman from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. SREnIxx] and 5 to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the time may be extended for 10 min- 
utes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and 5 by the gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama objects to 
the unanimous consent. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 

“appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BARKLEY) there were—ayes 
40, noes 143. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 11, after the word “exceed” strike out “two” and 
Insert “one” and strike out the letter “s” in the word “ years.” 

Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman say about time for 
debating the amendment? [Cries of Vote! ] 

Mr. ESCH. Let us have 20 minutes, 10 to a side. 
“Vote!”] 

Mr. ESCH. Ten minutes to be in the control of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and 10 by myself. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is my understanding the debate on 
the section was limited to 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. No; on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that debate be limited to 20 minutes, 10 
minutes to be controlled by himself and 10 minutes by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras]. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the House is to be con- 
gratulated upon the yote that has just been cast refusing to 
make itself guilty of obtaining property under false pr2tenses. 
[Applause.] That is just exactly what the proponents of the 
amendment just defeated demanded. This property was taken 
over by us under the war power, and the gentlemen have 
asked that when this war is over that we shall continue under 
the assumed war power to hold property after a reasonable time 
after the war is over. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Decker] talks about the honesty of the people, and I agree 
with him; but the people have the same right to trust the 
honesty of this House, and I am very glad by so large a ma- 
jority they propose that this House shall remain honest and 
keep its contract. Mr. Chairman, with reference to this limi- 
tation, let us see where we would have been if this amendment 
had not been defeated and where we may be, to a lesser degree, 
if this amendment of my colleague is not adopted, If there 
was no limitation in this bill, after this war was over, if prices 
go down, if wages go down, these gentlemen would have the 
Government continue to pay a billion dollars a year to the rail- 
roads when the fair compensation might be very much less than 
that sum.’ These gentlemen would continue to have Congress, 
to have the Government, hold the railroads when a majority of 
the Members of this House of Congress might vote to turn them 
back. It would require a two-thirds vote of each house of 
Congress if the President chose to exercise his veto. 

The gentlemen were not willing to leave this question in the 
hands of Congress. Their real purpose was to leave the ques- 
tion in the hands of the President of the United States and not 
of the Congress. 

Now, with reference to this one-year limitation or two-year 
limitation, a one-year limitation is ample time. We can, if 
necessity arises, extend, by joint resolution, the time, if a 
reasonable time has not elapsed; and I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that until we take over the railroads under the interstate 
commerce clause, so long as we hold them under the war 
power, we have no power upon earth to hold them beyond a 


reasonable time. 
' Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not. 

That will be not for the President or us to determine, but 


for the courts. And these gentlemen would be in this position, 
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that if some of these more prosperous roads would make more 
money if they ran them themselves, they would say, We have 
these roads now. They belong to us. You no longer have any 
control over them. We will take our revenues and our profits ;” 
but there would be left in the hands of the Government all of 
the unprofitable roads of the country. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will not. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing to do is to adopt the one-year limita- 
tion and trust Congress, which the gentlemen are so anxious 
to do—trust the Congress, if the necessity shall thereafter arise, 
to extend that limitation to another year. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DorREMUS]. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I desire briefly to refer to 
the argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
who advocates a limitation of one year in this bill instead of 
two years. He supports his argument by the statement that if 
one year is not a sufficient length of time, Congress by a con- 
current or joint resolution can extend the time, and that is the 
particular part of his argument to which I desire to call the 
attention of the House. 

I do not know whether. the President when he makes this con- 
tract with the railroads will write into the contract the limita- 
tion that is fixed in this bill or not; but, whether he does or not, 
there is not a court in the United States that will not write 
into that contract the language of section 14 of this bill. And 
there is not a railroad in the country that could not go into 
court at the expiration of one year, if you fix it at one year, 
and demand under its contract with the Government a return 
of its property. And no concurrent or joint resolution nor any 
act that Congress might pass could prevent the railroad from 
having its property returned to it. 

He talks about the sanctity of contract. I stand for the 
sanctity of contract just as fully as he does. So I say we must 
live up to the contract we make with these railroads. And 
there is not one of them that would not have the right under 
the law or under the contract to demand a return of its prop- 
erty at the end of the time fixed by this bill, regardless of any 
action Congress might take. Congress can not impair the obli- 
gation of a contract by passing a resolution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a most singular har- 
mony has arisen with reference to this bill. Every stockjob- 
ber, every owner of railway stocks and bonds, every man that 
is in favor of Government ownership, and every socialist is 
in favor of this bill. It is the first time I ever knew them to 
unite. The explanation for this most extraordinary harmony is 
not difficult, but is really simple. Those who believe in ultimate 
Government ownership think it will be brought about by this 
bill. The socialist regards it a step in the direction of socialism, 
which will, year by year, go further. But the stockjobber and 
the owner of stocks and bonds has the clearest right to be sat- 
isfied with it. Railway stocks and bonds have risen since the 
railroads were taken over by the Government with the under- 
standing that Uncle Sam would pay for them at the rate pro- 
vided in this bill. During the three years ending June 30, 1917, 
the average per cent of net income to capital stock outstanding 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry, was over 22 per cent, 
the Pennsylvania Co. nearly 12 per cent, the New York Central 
nearly 13 per cent, the Chicago & North Western over 10 per cent, 
and that of some short lines above a hundred per cent up to one 
which made 647 per cent. Railroads controlling about 140,000 
miles of track and handling about 75 per cent of the traffic are 
guaranteed by this bill an average net income of over 11 per 
cent. 

Talk about camouflage! The greatest camouflage we have 
ever known in this country was created when the railroads car- 
ried on their propaganda to influence the people of this country 
and make them believe that they, the railroads, had not been 
doing well during the last three years. The last three years of 
the operation of the railroads have been the most profitable of 
any three years in succession that they have ever known and 
possibly any that they ever will know. 

Do you gentlemen realize that this bill guarantees and makes 
as good as a Government bond the revenue which these railroads 
have been receiving during this period of the highest point of 
their prosperity? No wonder the railroad magnates and the 
railroad owners are in favor of this bill, when it makes abso- 
lutely secure these unreasonable profits. Think of the situation! 
Our Government is asking its citizens to purchase liberty bonds 
drawing 4 or 44 per cent, and the railroads, in a time like this, 
ought to have been content with a similar rate. Instead, amend- 
ments restricting the profit to 7 per cent have been voted down, 
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the committee which reported the bill insisting that it snouid not 
be changed, and some of its members even denying the accuracy 
of the figures which I have given. which are all taken from the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It should be remembered also that this is on watered stock 
and all. There are roads like the Kansas City Southern, which 
Is capitalized at $99,000,000 when the valuation commission 
found that the reproduction cost was only $50,000,000. The 
American people will some day wake up and see the trick that 
has been played upon them by the provisions of this bill, which 
allow the railways more then just compensation. 

Government ownership is. In one sense, to be on trial. The 
wholesale looting of railroads in the cases which I have referred 
to and others have brought many people to believe in Govern- 
ment ownership, but Government ownership will not get a fair 
trial under the present plan. Apparently dividends are to be 
raised. surpluses Increased, wages made higher, and everybody 
eared for except the public. W Meat the cost of such a proceed- 
Ing will be no one enn even gu 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote © fOr ‘this bill not because I approve 
of these provisions but for other reasons. It has become abso- 
Iutely necessary that it should pass to provide some method of 
controlling and managing the railroads, since they were taken 
over by the Government. Otherwise much could be done with- 
out authority of law. This has already happened and probably 
could not be avoided. I shall also vote for the bill especially 
because I am unwilling to deny to the President or the adminis- 
tration any power that, if properly exercised, would assist in 
winning the war, and I shall not insist that my opinion be 
adopted as to how this great object should be carried out. I 
hu ve heretofore, and do now, and will in the future, lay aside 
my convictions rather than to fail to give the most whole- 
hearted support to every measure that can possibly tend to 
bring victory nearer. Time is the essence of success in war. 
Victory is never won by hesitation. Unity of control and con- 
centration of power is necessary for the highest efficiency. If 
there is any delay or any lack of necessary power it shall not 
be laid to any act of mine. and in common with every patriotic 
citizen I renew to the administration the pledge that we made 
at the beginning of the war—to devote all the resources of the 
Nation to its prosecution. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nizel for two minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the question of 
time is not usually of the essence of things. It is so here. We 
want to name a time thut is reasonable, a reasonable time. 
and show that we really mean to give the railroads back, and 
we want to do it becuse, first, we want the railroad men to 
understand that they must do their very best for the Govern- 
ment, und keep the railroads running as only railroad men 
know how to do, and not simply fall down and say: We do not 
care anything about it, because we are not going to have them 
back soon.” 

We want the Director General to remember that in his man- 
agement of the railroads, wherever possible, he shall conduet 
them and keep them in such condition as that they can be 
handed back. We do not want to see the condition that we 
have seen wherever the Government has had control, that the 
people were not considered. [Applause.] 

I yield back the rest of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Morbid. I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is ground for a differ- 
ence of opinion as to What the American people may desire 
Congress to do touching the railroads and their operation at 
the close of the wur. but there is no legitimate ground for, and 
there should be no difference of opinion in regard to, the propo- 
sition of ending autocratic war control over the railroads as 
soon as possible with the coming of peace. 

T can not understand how any good citizen, whatever may be 
his opinion of what should be our policy In respect to the rail- 
roads eventually—I can not understand how any citizen who 
values the good faith of the Congress and of the Nation, or who 
is desirous of preventing a condition of political railroading, 
ean desire to have the autocratic control of the railroads, ap- 
parently necessary in time of war, projected far into times of 
peace. 


The sooner this autocratie control ends after peace comes the 
better, and surely the Congress of the United States can, within 
a year after the signing of the peace treaty, decide what shall 


be our permanent policy for the future. I have not been fully 
convinced that the taking over of all the railroads was wise 
or necessary as a war policy, but that has been done. and in 
this bill we are making provision for that war-time control. 

Manifestly, this form of control concentrated in the hands of 
the Director General is not such a control as anyone would 
desire as a permanent policy in peace, therefore the importance 
of fixing a reasonably early date after peace comes, prior to 
which the future and permanent peace status of the roads shall 
be determined. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has: expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. T yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DEwart], a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for three .minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, let us for a moment constitute ourselves a jury in this 
ease. What are the facts? After we have the facts, what shall 
our verdict be in regard to this time limitation? 

Now, the primary fact in this ense Is expressed in the first 
words of the act. That the President having in time of war 
taken over the roads,” and therefore we have as an admitted 
fact that he takes them over in time of war. He does not take 
them over by reason of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, nor does he attempt to take them over by the clause of 
the Constitution referring to the establishment and maintenance 
of post offices and post roads, Having taken them over under 
the war power, necessarily as a matter of law it follows con- 
clusively that the right of the President would instantly cease 
when the war was at an end, except for one provision, and that 
is read into the law itself in afl cases of this character. What 
is that? That a reasonable time must be given after the time 
fixed at which the power ceases. 

Now, the power ceases at the expiration of the war. A reason- 
able time must be given. This act provides what we regard as 
a reasonable time. It says the reasonable time shall be after 
the proclamation of peace and the affirmance thereof by the 
President and the Senate of the United States, not to exceed 
two years thereafter. Therefore, gentlemen, having all the facts 
in hand, the only question before this committee is this: What 
is a reasonable time? Is it one year or is it two years? It is 
a matter of minutig and not of policy. Now, personally, I favor 
two years, and_I will tell you why. In the first place, what 
might be a reasonable time for one road would be an entirely 
unreasonable time for another. I grant you that some roads 
might be given back to their corporate owners in six months, 
others in one year after the proclamation of pence, and stiil 
others possibly not in two years. But when the time is fixed 
as a reasonable time, not exceeding two years, you give the 
opportunity for all roads, large or small, to be adjusted. 

Now, the other reason 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am very sorry I can not proceed, but I 
realize that the debate is limited. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will be disagreed to and voted dawn. 
I feel that the Members of this House will lay aside prejudice, 
will lay aside what effect they think a vote one way or the 
other on this amendment may have on the question of Government 
ownership as a principle. There is absolutely no principle in- 
volved between one year and two years. It is simply a question of 
policy. Now, under this bill the railreads of the country may 
necessarily become indebted to the Government in a very large 
amount of money. They may owe the Government a billion dol- 
lars or more at the end of the war. We do not know how long the 
war is going to Inst or what the exigency may be, and it only 
requires such reasonable time after the war, not exceeding two 
years; that is the provision of the House bill, And remember 
that the President may release these roads at any time. If the 
war does not last long and the railroads do not become in- 
debted to the Government to amount to anything, why, they 
may be turned back to their owners im a very short while. But 
with the possibility of the war lasting a year or two years or 
three years, and with the vast amount of railroad securities 
held by the Government itself, and with the vast amount held 
by the financial institutions of the country, why put an arbi- 
trary limit of 12 calendar months and take the chance of ex- 
tending the time by resolution afterwards. We do not know 
what shape we shall be in, but there is an economic psychological 
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question to take care of, and that is to prevent the depression 
of the railroad securities held by financial institutions, trust 
companies, national banks; and with the guaranteed return 
which will permit the payment of interest on these securities 
as long as the Government holds the railroads, there will not be 
any depression in the market for those securities. But with 
the absolute certainty that within 12 months, regardless of con- 
ditions, regardless of credit, regardless of the amount of rail- 
road property in the shape of bonds that may be owned by the 
Government of the United States, they are all to be dumped on 
the market at one time, without any power on earth in the 
Government through the operations of the Treasury to protect 
them. If gentlemen on either side are more anxious to determine 
a mere academic question as to the effect of the longer or 
shorter time they may have upon the question of Government 
ownership than they are to protect the people of the country in 
their public interests, why, then, let them go ahead and vote 
against the good of their country in time of war; the responsi- 
bility will be theirs, and God be merciful to them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. To strike out that portion of 
the amendment which provides for one year, and insert in lieu 
thereof “18 months.” This will make the amendment conform 
to the provisions of the Senate bill, which has already passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia: Strike 
out the words “one year” and insert in lieu thereof the words “18 
months.“ 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia, on a division (demanded by Mr. Alox) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 122. 

Accordingly, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the words “two years” and insert the words “ ninety-nine 
years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment by way of substitute which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute by Mr. Loxpon for the amendment offered by Mr. Escr: 
On page 15, line 11, strike out the word “two” and insert the word 
“ ninety-nine.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Loxpox) there were—ayes 4, noes 102. = 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Esch) there were 115 ayes and 97 noes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and the gentleman from Tennes- 
see | Mr. Srrs] as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 143 ayes and 111 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, after section 14, insert the following as a new section: 

That the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department is 
hereby authorized and directed, in accordance with the powers conferred 
by paragraph 36, of rule 11, and of the House of Representatives to ex- 
amire and audit from time to time the accounts and expenditures of all 
moneys appropriated by section 6 of this act; and said committee is 
authorized to employ certified public accountants, competent stenog- 
raphers ™ 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the reading of the amendment so 
far has disclosed that it is subject to a point of order, and I 
make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that the amendment is not in order. Does the 
gentleman from New York desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, it is my contention that the 
language of this amendment covers the subject matter in the 
bill and does not violate any of the rules of the House. That 
being the case, I think it is a perfectly proper amendment to the 
bill under consideration, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. A suf- 
ficient part of the amendment has been read, it seems to the 
Chair, to enable it to be seen quite clearly that the proposed 
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amendment is not germane to any section of the bill, and there- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, after line 20, after the word “ transportation” insert “ and 
the President may relinquish all railroads under Federal control at any 
time he shall deem such action needful and desirable.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take time to argue this matter. I only want to state it. We 
have properly limited the right to surrender particular roads 
without the consent of the roads to a time before July 1 next. 
After the United States have taken over a particular road they 
ought not to discriminate against it by surrendering it except 
with that road’s consent. But, on the other hand, the Senate 
committee saw that if the control of all railroads, in the opin- 
ion of the President, became undesirable, he ought to have the 
right to surrender all the roads at any time, and therefore they 
inserted these words that I have just offered, that if the Presi- 
dent at any time deems such action desirable he shall have the 
right to surrender all the roads and end Federal control. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any opposi- 
tion to the amendment on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency legista- 
tion enacted to meet conditions growing out of war; and nothing herein 
is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing the future policy of the 
Federal Government concerning the ownership, control, or regulation of 
carriers of the method or basis of the capitalization thereof. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all on 
page 16, except the word “ war,” line 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, beginning with the word “and” after the word “ war,” line 
1, strike out all down to and including the word“ thereof,” line 4. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if anyone wishes to speak 
against the amendment I want to be heard. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, would a motion to strike ont 
the entire section take precedence of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? . 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not; the motion to strike out a 
part would take precedence. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the 
gentleman that he would make his amendment better if he 
would move to strike out the whole paragraph; it seems to be 
nothing but language. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will move to strike 
out the whole paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. FORDNEY : Strike-out all of section 15. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will bear 
with me for a moment, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE], a gentleman for whom I have the highest regard as a 
gentleman, and because of his ability, states that to strike out 
the entire section would be a very serious mistake, but that my 
first motion is all right; that is, to leave the first portion of 
the section in stating that the act is expressly declared to be 
emergency legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out 
of the war. If permitted, I shall again amend my motion to 
strike out by striking out only that portion of the section after 
the word “war,” as I first offered the amendment, and chang- 
ing the semicolon to a period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan by unani- 
mous consent withdraws his motion to strike out the paragraph 
and offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. FORDXEY : Page 16, line 1, after the word 
“war,” strike out the semicolon, insert a period, and strike out the 
remainder of the language in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. DECKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to be heard upon his amendment? [Cries of Vote!” “Vote! “7 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not, unless some gentleman desires to 
be heard against it; then I would like the privilege of using 
the balance of my five minutes. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, is that according to the rule? 
Has the gentleman not to present his views first? 

Mr. FORDNET. Mr. Chairman, it is late, and I shall not 
consume any more time, but will ask for a vote. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I have no hopes of changing 
your views, but I shall discharge a duty that I owe to this 
House, and that is to see to it that if you vote to strike this out 
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you do it with your eyes open. It simply means this: The 
gentleman from Wisconsin and some-others on that side have 
spoken with great vehemence about doing something that will 
be in favor of the railroads. Yet by striking out this section, 
what do you do? You give the men who own the raiiroads, 
who have been clamoring for the last 10 years for an increase 
of rates, who have been distributing through this country a 
propaganda to weaken the power and the influence of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a chance to come in after the war 
is over and say that the Congress by legislative action has set 
a precedent as to what the rates should be and what is legiti- 
mate compensation for the use of the railroads. Oh, I know 
you say that it is not binding, but at the same time you have 
got to admit that it is persuasive evidence on behalf of the 
private owners of the railroads. Why are you afraid to put in 
the bill the plain language in these words 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman may not see 
the point, but I think some other men who are on the committee 
on the other side will. I shall explain it to him a little plainer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman is speaking to the point, and 
I shall make it a little clearer so that the distinguished gentle- 
man will understand. One of the clauses which you seek to 
strike out says this shall not be construed as fixing a basis of 
future capitalization. What does that mean? Let me say that 
the railroad brotherhoods had one of the ablest attorneys be- 
fore our committee that I ever had the pleasure of listening 
to, and the burden of his whole argument was this—and I do 
not say that I agree with him. He claimed that no railroad 
had a right to receive a cent more than reasonable interest on 
the money judiciously invested in the railroad. You may not 
agree with that, but the railroad brotherhoods fought for that 
proposition in this bill as the basis of compénsation, but they 
waived their objection after we put this clause in saying that 
this bill should not be taken as a basis for any future fixing 
of rates or fixing of the compensation of railroads in case the 
people of this country in their power should rise up and take 
over the railroads permanently. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word. 
I shall detain you only 30 seconds. While this amendment is 
not necessary and does not change the bill, I shall vote for it. 
This is an emergency war measure. If I thought it was not, I 
would vote against the bill. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Forpney) there were— 
ayes 80, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in order to perfect the short-line 
amendment and in reference to the exclusion of electric urban 
and interurban lines, I ask unanimous consent that we may 
return to section 1 that that amendment may be offered. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have seen the amendment, and I 
think it is perfectly harmless, and I have no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. So as to bring the matter into conference, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 1 to offer an amendment. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, insert at the end of section 1 the following: That every 


rallroad not owned or controlled or operated by another carrier com- 
pany, and which has heretofore competed for traffic with a railroad or 
railroads of which the President has taken possession, use, and control, 
which connects with said railroad and ts engaged as a common carrier 
in general transportation, shall be held and considered as within the 
Federal control as so defined and necessary for the prosecution of the 
war and shall be entitled to all the benefits of the provisions of this 
act: Provided, howercr, That nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strned as excluding any street or interurban electric railway which has 
as its principal source of operating revenue urban, suburban, or local 
Interutbab passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, or light, or both. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask to return 
to section 10 by unanimous consent, The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] offered an amendment to this section, 


which is printed on page 2695 of the Recorp, in which he says: 

No person employed in connection with the operation of railroads or 
systems of transportation under Federal control, except those persons 
referred to in the preceding section— 


Which is section 8 
shall be deemed to be an officer or employee under the United States— 


And so forth. 
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And then his amendment went on to say that this should 
apply for the purposes of the workmen's compensation act or 
for the purpose of the war excess-profits tax, but it left out the 
civil-service act, which is the most Important of all, and perhaps 
others, and therefore I proposed to insert, after the words 
“United States“ the following: 
otherwise than is herein specially provided, nor for the purpose of the 
laws as to civil service, nor 

And then it goes on in the language of his amendment, speci- 
fying the other two acts. 

Mr. SIMS. What is the request, unanimous consent to re- 
turn? X 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 
consent to return for that purpose only. 

Mr. SIMS. It is too late now, and I will have to object. It 
is immaterial to this bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Page 10, line 7, after the word “ thereof,” insert the following: any 
securities so purchased sball be held by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall, on the direction of the President, represent the United 
States in all matters in connection therewith in the same manner as a 
private holder thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands permission was 
given at the time to return to this section. The question is 
upon the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, there are two very short 
amendments that the chairman has agreed to accept, but through 
inadvertence they were not offered at the time, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be offered now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that two amendments may be offered at this 


I ask unanimous 


All right, I have stated my 


time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let them be reported. I reserve the right 
to object. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lexroot: Page 6, line 3, strike out begin- 
ulng with the comma, through line 5, and insert a period and the fol- 
owing : £ 
ui he acceptance of any benefit under this section shall constitute 
an acceptance by the carrier of all of the provisions of this act, 
and shall obligate the carrier to pay to the United States, with interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from a date or dates fixed in 
proceedings under section 3. the amount by which the sums received 
under this section exceed the sum found due in such proceedings.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to returning for con- 
sideration of the amendment. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question $s on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lexnoor: Page 6, line 18, after the 
period, insert the following: 

“In case of disobedience to a subpena the board may invoke the 
ald of any district court of the United States in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary 
evidence, and such court within the jurisdiction of which such inguiry 
is carried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpmna 
issued to any person, corporation. partnership, or association, issue 
an order requiring appearance before the board or the production of 
documentary evidence if so ordered, or the giving of evidence touching 
the matter in question; and any failure to ec such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to this 
section for the purpose of considering the amendment offered? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9685) to provide for the operration of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners. and for other purposes, and had directed him 
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to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to; 
and that the bill as amended. do pass. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments. to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is u separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr: SIMS. I demand a separate vote on what is called the 
Sweet amendment, introduced by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Sweet]. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded. on any otlier 
amendment? ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, if it is proper at this time, I 
want to say that there is such a slight attendance here on such 
an important matter that I believe this vote ought to go over 
until to-morrow morning, when we have a quorum here. [Cries 
of “Vote!” „Vote!“ 

The SPEAKER: Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment than the Sweet. amendment? 

Mr: NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire a separate vote on the 
amendment for retaining control of the railroads for one year. 

The S The gentleman: from. North. Dakota [Mr 
Norron] demands a separate vote on the amendment about re- 
taining: control of the railroads for a year—the Esch amend- 
ment. 

The vote will first be taken om the Sweet amendment. 

The question was taken: 

; Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman will state it. 

Mr: GARRETT of Tennessee: Have the otlier amendments 
been voted on? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair will put the question on 
the other amendments: The question is on agreeing to the 
other amendments besides the Sweet and Esch amendments.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendments other than. the 
Sweet and Esch amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Sweet 
amendment. 

The question. was again taken, and the Speaker announced 
that the ayes seemed. to have it. 

Mr. SIMS- and Mr. HEFLIN demanded. the-yeas and mys. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from. Tennessee demands- 


the yeas: and nays: 

The yeas, and nays, were ordered. 

The SPEAKER... The Clerk will call the roll. All those: in 
favor of the Sweet amendment will; when their names: are 
called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and: there were—yeas 165, nays 210, 


So the amendment. was. rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


NAYS—210) 
Alexander Edmonds STEE th 
n: Emerson. Kitehin Sanders, N. I. 
Evans Len, Cal. Sanford 
Aswell rris Lee, Ga. Scott, Pa. 
Ayres: Fields: Lesher ullx 
Bankhead r Lever ATS: 
Barkley Flood Linthicum Shackleford 
Beakes Foster. oes 1 
Bell Francis Lobee Sherley 
Beshlin Freeman London Shouse- 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass. Lonergan- Siegel 
Blanton Gallagher n Sims 
Booher Gallivam MtAndrews Slem 
Borland Gandy MeClintic 8 n 
Brand Gard MtKinley Smith, Mich. 
Brodbeck Garland g „Pa. Smith, C. B. 
Browning Garner gee nook: 
Brumbaugh. Garrett, Tenn, Mansiield Snyder 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Mays teuman 
Byrnes, S. C. Glass Merritt Steele 
Byrns, Tenn. Glyn Montague Stephens, Nebr, 
e Matar Saliva 
im, ore, La. van 
Candies, Miss. Gray, Sumners 
Cannon Gray, N. J. Mott Swift 
Cantrill driest Neel ‘Tague 
Caraway Hamill Oldfield " tt: 
Carew amilin. Oliver; Ala. Taylor, Ark. 
Carlin sa Oliver, N. X. Taylor, Colo. 
Carter, Okla, Harrison, Miss, Olney Templeton 
Cla Haskell O’Shaunessy ‘Thompson 
Soa Hastings Overmyer: liman 
Collier’ Heaton Overstreet Tilsen 
Connally; Tex: lellin dgett Van Dyke 
Connelly; Helm e 
Costello Helvering Par. Venable 
Crago Hensley Parker; N. T. nson 
Crosser Ilioks- Phelan Waldow 
Dale; N. T. Hilliard Piatt 
Darrow Houston Pouw Walton 
Decker Howard Price Watson; Pa. 
Dem Hull, Tenn. uin Weaver 
Denton Uusted Webb 
Dewalt Igoe. Raker Welling: 
Dickinson: Jacoway 3 waite: 
Dies: Johnson; Ky, Ran ey- 
Dixon Jones, Vai White, Ohio: 
Doolin; Keating. 0 Wilson, Tex. 
Doolittle Kehoe Rouse lugo 
Bene, , ieir atat re 
ughton ey, 0 V. oung, Tex. 
Deans: Kies, Pa. Rucker. 
Eagan Kinchelo 
ANSWERED ‘“* PRESENT 2. 
MeCormick- Rose 
NOT VOTING—sI. 
Barnhart Drukker Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. 
wers Dunn Hood volk 
Campbell, Kans. Eagle Johnson, S. Dak.. Porter: 
Capstick Estop inal. Jones, Tex. Powers: 
Chandler, N. X. Fairchild, B. IL. Ka Rowland 
Church Fairchild, G. W. Kraus Seott; Iowa 
Clark; Ela. Flynn reider Smith, T. E. 
Copley Focht LaGuardia Snell. 
Cox Graham, III. McKeown Sterling, Pa. 
Crisp Graham! Pa. Maher Voigt 
Gurry, Cal. Gregg’ anm Wilson, La, 
Dallinger Hamilton, N.Y. Mason un 
Dent Heintz Mudd 


Mr, SNELL. (for) with Mr. HAulLrox of New York (against). 
Mr. MeConzuick (for) with Mr. Granas. of Pennsylvania 


(against). 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois (for) with Mr. Rowraxp (against). 
Mr. Scorr of Iowa (for) with Mr. Duxx (against), 

Until further notice: 
Mr. Crank of Florida with. Mr. Bowens. 


Mr. Cox with Mr. CAMPBELL of 


Kansas. 


Mr. Cavurce with Mr. DALLINGER. 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. Crrry of California. 


answered“ present“ 2, not voting 51, as follows: 
YEAS—166, 
Anderson French Lufkin: Sells 
Anthony Fuller, III. Lundeen Sherwood 
Austin Gillett McArthur Sinnott 
Bacharach Good McCulloch Sisson 
Baer Goodall McFadden Slayden 
Black Gordon. MeKenzle Sioan 
Bland Gould McLaughlin, Mich Smith. Idaho 
Britten Green, Iowa. McLemore Staford 
Browne Greene, Masse Madden Steagull 
Burnett Greene, Vt. Mapes. Steenerson 
Burroughs: Hadley. Martin Stephens, Miss, 
Butler Hamilton, Mich.. Meeker: Sterling, III. 
Carter, Harrison, Va. Miller, Minn. Stevenson 
Cary Hau Miller, Wash. Stiness 
Chandler, Okla. Hawley Mondell Sweet 
Clark, Pa. Hayden. Moores, Ind. Switzer 
Classon Hayes è Tèmple 
Cooper, Ohio Hersey Ion Thomas 
Cooper; W. Va. Holland Nichols, Mich Timberlake 
Cooper; Huddleston n Tinkham 
Cramton Hull, Iowa Norton ‘Towner 
Currie, Mich. 8 re Treadway 
Dale, Vt Hutchinson Parker, Ni J. Vestal 
Davidson Ireland Peters Volstead 
Davis James Pratt Walsh 
Denison Creare! Wash. Purnell Ward 
Dill lè Wason 
Dillon en yer Watkins: 
Dominick Kelley, Mich, Rankin Watson, Va. 
Dowell Kelly, Pa. Rayburn Wheeler 
Dupré Kennedy, Iowa Reavis: White, Me. 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Williams 
Elliott Kinkai Robbins Wilson, III. 
Elisworth ——.— be Winslow 
Elston La Follette Robinson ise 
Eseh Langley Rodenberg Wood, * 
Fairfield Larsen oods, Iowa 
Tr Laza Sanders, Ind. Woodyard 
Lehlbach Sanders, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Fordney Lenroot Saunders; Va. 
Foss Little Schall 
Frear Longworth Scott, Mich. 


Mr, Basre with Mr. Foenr. 

Mr. Esrormvarn with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: 

Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. Grorce W. Fancnusp. 
Mr: Fiyny- with Mr. Jounsew of Soüth Dakota, 
Mr. Grega with Mr. KAHN; 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Murr with Mr: MUDD: 

Mr. NICHOELS of South Carolina: with Mr. PORTER 
Mr. Pork with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Tonus F. Sacrre with Mr. VOIGT: 


Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ziuatax. 

Mr. WIIsoN of Louisiana with Mr. HEIN Tz. 

Mr. Barnuart with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Denr with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, IT have a pair witli the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Ar. Granas, and T desire to be 
recorded as voting “ present.” 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 


fix the time beyond the period of the war at one year. 


The question being taken, on a division (demand 


Norton) there were—ayes 159, noes 174. 
Mr. ESCH, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 164, nays 205, 


answered “ present“ 1, not voting 58, as follows: 


Anders. 
Anthony 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Bland 

Britten 
Browning 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Cannon 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Costello 

Crago 
Cramton 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale, Vt. 
Darrow 
Davidson 


Famonds 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Esch 


0 
Fairfield 
Farr 
Fess 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foss 


Francis 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashhrook 


Blackmon 
Blanton 


Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantril 


Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans, 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cox 

Crosser 

Dale, N. v. 
Decker 

Denton 

Dewalt 
Dickinson 


es 
pul 
Dixon 


Dominick 
Dooling 


YVAS—164, 
Freeman McArthur Scott, Pa. 
Fuller, III. McCormick Sells 
Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Sinnott 
Garland McFadden Slayden 
Gillett McKenzie Slemp 
Glynn McKinley Sloan 
Good McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Idaho 
Coodall McLaughlin, Pa, Smith, Mich. 
Gould McLemore Snyder 
Gray. N. J. Madden Stafford 
Green, Iowa Magee Steenerson 
Greene, Mags. Mapes Sterling, III. 
Greene, Vt. Meeker Stiness 
Griest Merritt Strong 
Hadley Miller, Minn, Sweet 
Hamilton, Mich. Miller. Wach. Swift 
Haskell Mondell Switzer 
Hau Moore, Pa. ‘Temple 
Hawley Moores, Ind, Templeton 
Hayes Morin Tilson 
Heaton Nichols, Mich Timberlake 
Hersey Osborne Tinkham 
Hicks Paige Towner 
Husted Parker, N J. Treadway 
Hutchinson Parker, N. X. Lure 
Ireland Peters Vestal 
Johnson, Wash. Platt Volstead 
Juul z Pratt Waldow 
Kearns Purnell Walsh 
Kelley. Mich. Ragsdale Ward 
Kennedy, lowa Ramsey Wason 
Kennedy, R. I. Rankin Watson, Pa. 
Kiess, Pa. Reavis Watson, Va. 
Ait Reed Wheeler 
Kinkaid Robbins White, Me. 
Knutson Rodenberg Williams 
La Follette Rogers Wilson, III 
Langley Rowe Winslow 
Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. Wood, Ind. 
Lenroot Saunders, Va. Woods, Iowa 
Lufkin Scott, Mich, Woodyard 

NAYS—205. 
Doolittle Kettner Russell 
Doremus Key, Ohio Sabath 
Doughton Kincheloe Sanders, La. 
Dowell Kitchin Schall 
Drane Larsen Scully 
Eagan Lazaro Sears 
Elston Lea, Cal. Shackleford 
Emerson Lee, Ga, Shallenberger 
Estopinal Lesher Sherley 
Evans Lever Sherwood 
Ferris Linthicum Shouse 
Fields eer a ge Siegel 
Fisher Lobec Sims 
Flood London Sisson 
Foster Lonergan Small 

rench Lundeen Smith, C. B. 

Gallagher Lunn Snook 
Gallivan McAndrews Steagall 
Gandy MeClintic Stedman 
Gard Mansfield Steele 
Garner Martin Stephens, Miss, 
Garrett, Tenn, Mays Stevenson 
Garrett, Tex. Montague Sullivan 
Glass oon Sumners 
Godwin, N. C. Morgan Tague 
Goodwin, Ark. Neely Talbott 
Gordon Nolan Taylor, Ark. 
Gray, Ala. Norton Taylor, Colo, 
Hamill Oldfield Thomas 
Hamlin Oliver, Ala Thompson 
Hard Oliver, N. X. ‘Tillman 
Harrison, Miss, Olney Van Dyke 
Hastings O'Shaunessy Venable 
Hayden Overmyer Vinson 
Hetlin Overstreet Walker 
Helm Padgett Walton 
Helvering Park Watkins 
Hensley Phelan Weaver 
Hilliard ‘ou Webb 
Holland Price Welling 
Howard Quin wary 
Huddleston Raker Whaley 
Hull, Tenn. Ramseyer White. Ohio 
Humphreys Randall Wilson, Tex. 
Igoe Rayburn Wingo 
Jacoway Riordan Wise 
James Roberts Wright 
Johnson, Ky. Robinson Young, N. Dak. 
Jones, Va. omjue Young, Tex, 
Keating Rouse 
Kehoe Rubey 
Kelly, Pa. Rucker 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 


Rose 


ed by Mr. 


The question is cu the Esch amendment, to | Bowers 


Campbell, Kaus. 
tick 


Curry, Cal. 
Dallingor 
Dent 


Engle 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 


NOT YOTING—58, 


Flynn 

Frear 

Graham, III. 
Graham, Pa. 

G as | 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Harrison, Va. 


Heintz 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 

Houston 

Hull, Iowa 
Johnson, S. Dak. 


Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 


Kraus 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Little 
Longworth 
McKeown 


Nelson 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Polk 

Porter 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. EAGLE with Mr. CAMPRELL of Kansas, 
Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTIL 
Mr. Houston with Mr. FREAR. ° 

Mr. Ratney with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. DRUKKER, 


On this vote: 


Powers 
Rainey 
Rowland 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Scott, Iowa 
Smith, T. F. 
Snell 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Voigt 

Wilson, La, 
Zihiman 


Mr. GRAUHAu of Illinois (for) with Mr. SANDERS of New York 


(against). 


Mr. Morr (for) with Mr. Sanrorp (against). 


Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. B. L. FAIRCHILD 


(against). 


Mr. Scorr of Iowa (for) with Mr. Dunn (against). 

Mr. SxeLL (for) with Mr. Hauttrox of New York (against). 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKrown] voted? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 


Mr. FERRIS. 
statement in reference to Mr. McKrown,. 


I ask unanimous consent to make a short 
I want the Rxrcorp 


to show that he is absent on account of a severe accident to his 


wife who was run over by a taxicab. 


If he were here, he «sould 


have voted with the committee on all railroad propositions and 


for the bill. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 


The SPEAKER, 


bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 3752, a bill of similar tenor, be taken from the Spenker's 
table and be considered in place of the House bill, and that all 
after the enacting clause in the Senate bill be stricken out and 
the House bill as amended substituted. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3752, 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert the House 


bill as amended, 


There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate pill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3752) to provide for the o 


Is there objection? 


The question is on the engrossment of the 


ration of transportation sys- 


tems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. 


Senate bill. 


The question is on the third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 


the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. DENISON. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question, was taken; and there were—yeas 339, nays 6, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 81, as follows: 


Alexander 
Alinon 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 


Aswell 
Austin 


yres 

Bacharach 
Ener 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Bell 
Beshlin 
Black 
Packmon 
Bland 
Blanton 
Booher 
Borland 
Brand 

ritten 


YRAS—339. 

Brodbeck Collier 
Browne Connally, Tex. 
Browning Connelly, Kans, 
Brumbaugh Cooper, Ohio 
Buchanan Cooper, W. Va. 
Eurnett Cooper, Wis. 
Burroughs Costello 
liyrnes, S. C. Cox 

Byrns, Tenn. Cramton* 
Campbell, Pa. Crosser 
Candler, Miss. Currie, Mich, 
Cannon Dale, N. X. 
Cantrill Du le. Vt. 
Caraway Darrow 
Carew Davidson 
Carlin Davis 
Carter, Mass. Decker 
Carter, Okla. Dempsey 

“ary Denton 
Chandler, N. Y. Dewalt 
Classon Dickinson 
Claypool Dies 

Coady DiN 


Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
la 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Eagan 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 


sel 
Estopinal 
Evans 


Ferris 
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FEBRUARY 28, 


Fess Juul Oldfield Smith, Mich. 
Fields Kearns Oliver, Ala. Smith. C. B. 
Fisher Keating Oliver. N. Y. Snook 
Flood Kehoe Olney Stafford 
Fordney. Kelley. Mich. Osborne Steagall 
Foss Kelly, Pa, O’Shaunessy Steele 
Foster Kennedy, lowa Overmyer Stephens, Miss. 
Francis Kennedy. R. I. Overstreet Sterling, III. 
Freeman Kettner Padgett Stevenson 
French Key, Ohio Paige Stiness 
Fuller. Mass. pp heloe Park Strong 
Gallagher ng Parker, N. J. Sullivan 
Gallivan Ein aid Parker, N. V. Sweet 
Gandy Kitehin Peters Swift 
Gard lai Follette Phelan Switzer 
Garland Laugiey Pou ‘Tague 
Garner Larsen Pratt Taylor, Ark. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lazaro Price Taylor, Colo. 
Garrett, Tex. Lea, Cal. Purnell Temple 
Glass Lee. Ga. Quin ‘Templeton 
Glynn Lehibach Ragsdale Thompson 
Godwin, N. C. Lenroot Raker Tillman 
Good Lesher Ramse. itson 
Goodall Lever Rand Timberlake 
Goodwin, Ark. Linthicum Rankin a 
Gould Little Rayburn ‘Towner 
Gray, Ala. AE ct Reavis ‘Treadway 
Gray, N. J. Lobec eed Van Dyke 
Green, lowa London Riordan are 
Greene, Mass. Lonergan Robbins Venable 
Greene, Vt. Lufkin Roberts Vestal 
Griest Lundeen Robinson Vinson 
Hadie: Lunn Rodenberg Volstead. 
Hamil McAndrews Rogers Waldow 
Hamilton, Mich. McArthur Romjue Walker 
Hamlin McClintic Rouse Walsh 
Harrison, Miss, McCormick Nowe Walton 
Harrison, Va. MeCulioch Rubey Wason 
Haskell McFadden Rucker Watkins 
Hastings McKenzie Russell Watson. Pa. 
Hayden McKinley Sabath Watson. Va. 
Heaton Mc auen, Mich. Sanders, Ind, ea ver 
eflin McLaughlin, Sanders, La. Webb 
Madden Saunders, Welling 
Helvering Mansfield Schall Wel 
ensley Mapes Scott, Mich. Whaley 
Hersey Martin Seott, Pa. Wheeler 
Hicks Mays. Seully. White, Me. 
Millard Meeker Sears White, Ohio 
Holland Miller, Wash. Sells Williams 
Huddleston ondel! Shackleford Wilson, III 
Hull. Iowa Montague Shallenberger WIIson. Tex. 
Hull, Tenn. oon Sherley ingo 
Hum) hreys Moore, Pa. Sherwood Winslow 
Hut Shanes Moores, Ind. Shouse se 
Morgan Siegel Wood, Ind. 
Ireland Morin. Sims Woods, Iowa 
Jacoway Mudd Sinnott Woodya 
James Neely Sisson right 
Johnson. u Nichols, Mich, Sloun Yeung, Tex. 
Johuson, Nolan Small Zihlman 
Jones, Va. Norton Smith, Idaho 
NAYS—G. 
Chandler, Okla. Gordon Ramseyer Thomas 
Denison Haugen 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—L. 
Knutson Rose 
NOT VOTING—8İ. 
Anthony Focht Kraus ` Sanders, N. T. 
Bowers rear Kreider Sanford 
Butler Fuller. III. LaGuardia Scott, Iowa 
Caldwell Gillett — — Slayden 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. Me wn Sp . 
Capstick Graham, Pa. McLemore Smith, T. F. 
Church Gress Magee Snell 
Clark, Fla, Hamilton, N. T. Maher Snyder 
Clark, Pa. ardy Mann Stedman 
Copley Hawley Mason Steenerson_ 
Crago — pe Merritt Stephens, Nebr, 
Crisp Heintz Miller, Minn. Sterling, Pa. 
Curry, Cal. Hollingsworth Mot Sumners 
Dalti Hood Nelson Talbott 
Dent Houston 8 S. C Voigt 
Drukker Howard Ward: 
Dunn Husted Toll Wilson, La. 
zaps Joanson, S. Dak. Porter Young, N. Dak. 
Fairchild, B. L. Jones, Tex. Powers 
gareana G.W. Kahn Rainey 
Viynn Kiess, Pa. Rowland 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Staypew with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Mr. Sterrrse of Pennsylvania with Mr. Youne of North 


Dakota. 


Mr CALDWELL with Mr. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Harpy with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Craco, 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Srrpstax with Mr. Furrer of Illinois. 

Mr. Sumzns with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. Granan of IIIinols. 
Mr. Cnunci with Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Crisp with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Wrrson of Louisiana with Mr. MAGEE, 
Mr. Pork with Mr. MILER of Minnesota, 
Mr. THostas F. STH with Mr. Morr. 


Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 

Mr. Dent, with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Mr. Tatserr. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea,” as did I. I shall therefore allow my vote of “ yea” 
to stand. 

Mr. FIELDS.. Mr. Speaker. I would inquire if the gentleman 
from Alabama. Mr. DEFr. is recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Dent phoned me this morn- 
ing that Mr. Dent was sick and unable to be at the Capitol 
to-day, and I want therefore to explain his reason for not 
voting on this roll call. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. DALLINGER. is 
ill at his home and requests me to state that if he were present 
he would favor this bill and would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. I wish also to announce that 
if the gentlemen from New York, Messrs. SNELL, Dunn, and 
HAmILron, were present, they would vote “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Stats, a motion to reeonsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was luid on the table. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that 1.009 
copies of the Senate bill with House amendments be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
would ask if these are for distribution, because I have some 
requests for copies of this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; they will go to the document room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was ne objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House insist on its amendments to the Senate bill and ask for 
a conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I would have to object. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that an 
amendment which I offered to the bill, which was not fully 
rend, be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Swirr: Page 15, section 14, insert the 
Coat tae, Comittee on Tapenditures 1m the ‘Treasury Departmen 
0 mittee on ures in sury t 

is hereby authorized 1 directed, in accordance with the powers 
confer by paragraph 36 of Rule XI of the House of Representatives, 
to examine and audit from time to time the accounts and expendi- 
tures of all monies appropriated by section 6 of this act: and said 
committee is — te boy certified public accountants, com- 
petent stenographers. ety come examine persons and pa 5 and 
administer oaths, and to convene during the sessions of t House 
and to report from time to time the result of its examinations with 


any . to the House; and that out of any money in 
the Treas not otherwise app ated, the sum of $250,000 is hereby 
appro pay "for the use of committee for the purposes herein 


3 EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILT.. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 10358) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, und judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
and for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying report (No. 346), was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for an indefinite leave 
of absence for Judge Crisp, of Georgia, on account of the critical 
illness of his sister. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
Surra of Idaho, for one day, to attend the funeral of his 
nephew. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the consideration of the pension bill, which follows 
this bill, that we may consider the daylight-saving bill. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


1918. 


7 ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 1, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 3 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a letter from special attorney 
of the Federal Trade Commission in regard to additional legis- 
lation required in regard to the taking of papers where crimes 
are charged (H. Doc. No. 961), wis taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Comnnerce, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings und Grounds. to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10265) 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 345), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced-and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 10334) relating to the title 
to land to be acquired as a site for a post-office building at 
Spring Valley, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (II. R. 10335) for the retire- 
ment of employees of the classified civil service of the United 
States and providing an annuity for them; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 10336) providing for the 
issuance of tobacco in its various forms as part of rations to 
the United Stutes troops as the Secretary of War may direct; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10337) au- 
thorizing the acquirement and extension of the telephone system 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; A 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10338) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913. known as the Federal reserve act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 10839) providing for the 
issuance of tobacco in its various forms as part of rations to 
the United States Navy as the Secretary of the Navy may 
direct; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill CH. R. 10340) providing for the con- 
struction of ice piers in the harbor of Ashland, Ky., on the Ohio 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10338) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution (H. Res. 260) relating to the 
order of the Postmaster General of July 16, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 261) calling upon 
the governor of Ohio to call a special election; to the Com- 
mittee on Ejection of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. z 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 255) author- 
izing the readmission to the United States of certain aliens who 
have been conscripted or have volunteered for service with 
the military forces of the United States or allied forces; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Memorial of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, urging the passage by the Congress of the United 
States of the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, urging the passage of the daylight bill, so called, now 
pending in Congress; to the Committee on Interstate and iror- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, urging the passage of Senate bill 3489, in the interest 
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of increased food production in the United States; to the Coui- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, favoring the pussage of the daylight-saving bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerer. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10841) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Cross; to the Committee on 
Invulid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10342) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram H. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10343) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel V. Bocook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10344) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis G. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10345) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. R. Poteet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10346) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Puckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10347) granting a pension to Pauline 
Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10348) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Gorman ; to we Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10849) for the relief of Cathe- 
rina Rea, administratrix of the estate of John Rea; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10350) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James B. Roseman; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10351) granting a pension to Henry W. 
Grady; to the Committee on Pensions, $ 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10352) to remove the 
charge of desertion standing against the record of Francis 
Fayette Lyons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSE: A hin (H. R. 10353) granting a pension to 


Elizabeth L. Kinkend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 10354) to appoint Chaille H. 
Evans second lieutenant of Infantry, and place him on the re- 
tired list of the Army as second lieutenant of Infantry; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10855) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert T. Parkinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10856) granting an increase 
of pension to Hanson Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 10857) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Webber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10359) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amos H. Secrist; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10360) granting an increase of pension to 
James M, Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10361) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Kaylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10362) granting a pension to Tabitha J. 
Van Rhoden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10363) granting a pension to Mary E. Fred- 
erick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 10364) granting a pen- 
sion to Irwin O. Carson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lad 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of sundry clubs of 
the United States, against increase in second-class mall post- 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Pen Argyl, Pa., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), memorial of beard of directors of the 
Rensselaer County Bar Association, Troy, N. Y., against na- 
tional: prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also {by request), memorial of Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to prevention of shortage of live stock for ment pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAREW : Petition of the Wholesale Codl Trade Asso- 
ciation of New York, relative to amendment to or repeal of the 
Lever law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Milwaukee (Wis.) Lodge, No. 
234, International Association of Machinists, favoring Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association, 
Madison, Wis., concerning licensing of dogs; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, pro- 
testing against Congress taking any action to suspend the game 
laws of the several States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, DALE of New York: Petition of maritime committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore, Md., favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7913, relative to betterment of Lighthouse 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Gleaners Sunday-school Class of the Methodist 
Church, and the local Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Bellows Falls, Vt., favoring national prohibition during the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring the Overman bill, Senate bill 
8771; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas W. Bicknell, founder of the Society 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, for repeal of the 

“periodical postal amendment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Central Bureau Furniture and Casket Manu- 
facturers, opposing House bill 7353, for employment of convict 
labor ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, favoring leaving rate-fixing power with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, $ 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, of Chelsea, Mass., against increase in 
second-class mailing rates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Travelers’ 
Club of Newark, N. J.; Progress Club of Nevada, Mo.; the Santa 
Fe (N. Mex.) Woman’s Club; Springfield (No.) Council of Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations ; 
the Woman's Club of San Angelo, Tex. ; Elective Study Club of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Woman's Club of Granby, Mass.; 
‘Arkansas Press Association; and the New Mexico Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, protesting against the zone system of peri- 
odical postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means, s 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Memorial of City Councli 
of Erie, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 7995, relative to care, 
etc., of flagship Niagara used in Battle of Lake Erie; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: Evidence to accompany House bill 10328 for 
pension for Herbert B. Holloway; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, relative to the establishment of a zone system 
on magazine publications; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of Adult Bible Class, Protestant 
Methodist Church, and citizens of New Castle, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of carriers of Bridgeport and 
Meriden (Conn.) post offices, favoring H. R. 9414, a bill to 
incrense salaries of postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of citizens of Adams County, Ind., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. - 

Also, petition of citizens of Wells County, Ind., concerning 
food production and conservation; to the Committee on Agri- 


culture, 


SENATE. 
Friday, March 1, 1918. 


Rev. William F. McDowell, of the city of Washington, bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, offered the following prayer: 

Alinighty God, do Thou control our minds and hold our hearts 
in Thy hand. Direct our deliberations for the highest good of 
the country and the greatest good of mankind; and grant Thy 
blessing to the Government of the United States and to our 
allies in this great struggle. In the name of the Lord we ask it. 
Amen. 

‘The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the opera- 
tion of transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
requests a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereoh, and had appointed Mr. Stars, Mr. 
Doremvs, and Mr. Esch managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McNARY (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) presented a petition 
of the Marion Lawrence Bible Class, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Salem, Oreg., praying for the closing of all breweries 
and saloons for the period of the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Local Branch, Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Woman's Clubs, of Wollaston, Mass., 
praying for the repeal of the present postage rate on second- 
class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr, KNOX presented memorials of sundry citizens of Altoona, 
Pa., remonstrating against the placing of railroad tracks directly 
opposite the Lucy Webb Hayes Training School and the Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, in the city of Washington, D. C., which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an appropriation be made pro- 
viding for the deepening of the Delaware River from Philadel- 
phia to the Atlantic Ocean, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Chartiers Presbyterian Church, of Canonsburg, Pa., praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodge, No. 735, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Beaver Falls; of Local Lodge, 
No. 798, International Association of Machinists, of Butler; and 
of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which-were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Woman's Kunsas 
Day Club, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the submission of a 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to protect the 
United States flag from misuse or desecration, which was r2- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PNEUMATIC-TUBE MAIL SERVICE (8. DOC. NO. 191). 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to present at this time the report of the joint com- 
mission appointed by the two Houses to investigate the pneu- 
matic-tube situation, It is a very short report. 

I desire to state for the information of the Senate that there 
will be quite an amount of additional matter to accompany the 
report. This additional matter consists of reports of the engi- 
neers and their findings and conclusions, reports of accountants 
who have ¢arefully gone through the books of the pneumatic-tubde 
service companies, and other publications that appear to be 
essential so that the Senate may have full and complete in- 
formation. 

I make this report to-day, Mr. President, because under the 
resolution authorizing the appointment of the commission they 
were required to report not later than to-day. 

I wish to state that one member-of the commission on the 
part of the House will file a minority report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the report will be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 
Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


| time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 

By Mr, UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3994) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of Jands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 8995) to amend section 224 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to certificates of discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


1918. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3996) granting an increase of pension to George 
L. Jaquith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. A 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3997) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of postmasters 
for loss by burglary, fire, or other wnavoidable casualty,” ap- 
proved January 21. 1914; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 8998) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Young (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3999) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo L. 
Whitcomb (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 
> A bill (S. 4000) to authorize corporations organized in the 

District of Columbia to change their names; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4001) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certaia 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
publie buildings; te authorize the purchase of sites for public 
builcings; and for other pu ” approved March 4. 1913; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4002) granting a pension to William L. Martin; and 

A bill (S. 4008) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Lackady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4004) granting an increase of pension to Dwight 
Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) to 88 soldiers and 
ofticers for uniforms and equipment lost on board the Tuscanin 
February 5, 1918, and in other like eases; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILT.. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment providing for the ap- 
pointment of a messenger for the minority. at $1.440 per annum, 
intended to be proposed by him to the legislative. ete.. appro- 
priation bill. which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives insisting upen its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 3732) to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners. and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment, agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Sarra of South Carolina. Mr. Pouxnkxx, and Mr. 
TOWNSEND conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed, 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. Senate bill 3714. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and, for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war. to provide 
credits for industries and enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who think that war ends legislative responsibility. J believe 
that when the House of Representatives and the Senate have 
given their best thought to legislation it is more certain to be 
wise and helpful than when bilis ure passed simply beeuuse 
they are the work of those connected with administrative 
branches of the Government. Entertaining these firmly fixed 
views, and endeavoring at all times to live up te them, I wish to 
express an earnest appreciation of the splendid work done by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and those who sided him in the 


preparation of this bill. I believe that it will prove a great 
contribution to eur war finance. 

The war and the sale of Government bonds have necessarily 
disarranged and will continue to disarrange financial conditions. 
This. corporation will be a national agency which to a great 
extent may overcome much of the disorganized conditions pro- 
duced by the war and by the sale of Government bonds. 

It is proposed through this corporation to aid banks that are 
extending credits to corporations and firms that are necessary 
and contributory to the prosecution of the war, evidenced by 
the notes of such corporations and firms. It is also proposed 
to aid these banks by discounting paper secured by the obliga- 
tions of the corporations and firms necessary and contributory 
to the prosecution of the war. Thus, Mr. President. we 
strengthen the banks that help the industries engaged in doing 
the work essential to the conduct of the war. The bank which 
helps financially such an industry understands that this cor- 
poration we are now creating will be in a position te discount 
its paper taken from these war industries and discount its paper 
secured by the obligations of these war industries. Safeguards 
are thrown around the loans, They are put in a shape to make 
them secure, but it helps the banks of the country to feel more 
secure when they are helping to fight the war by advances to 
war industries. 

Next. as to savings banks, we d fully that depositors 
in savings banks are likely from time to time to withdraw their 
money to buy Government bonds. Of course we are gratified 
to have them do so. The savings banks usually invest the money 
received from their depositors in long-time nonliquid securities, 
To make the savings banks stronger, this corporation can loun 
directly to them where it becomes necessary. Thus these insti- 
tutions so essential to our national prosperity will be placed in 
position to meet unusual withdrawals. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. Is the Senator prepared to express an opinion at 
this time as to whether the issuance of 4} per cent bonds would 
prompt a large withdrawal from the savings banks? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not, I hope we shall not be 
compelled to issue 4} per cent bonds. 

Mr. PAGE. I put a hypothetical question. If we should do 
so, what is the Senator's opinion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I doubt whether it would cause as 
large withdrawals of savings bank deposits as might seem prob- 
able. Next year the depositors may need their money, six 
months from now they may expect to use their money, and there 
are a great many reasons why the savings bank certificate is 
8 desirable for savings bank depositors than long-time se- 
curities. 

Mr. PAGE. I agree with the Senator fully in regard to the 
smaller depositors in savings banks, but we have a few deposi- 
tors who deposit quite large sums and it becomes, of course, with 
them a pure. cold matter of profit and loss. I wondered if the 
issue of 43 per cent bonds might not in n small measure at least 
embarrass the banks unless we have some provision to safe- 
guard it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This legislation is a safeguard 
against that embarrassment. It is intended to give this cor- 
poration with large resources an opportunity to help steady any 
abnormal conditions that may develop financially as the war 
goes on and as bond issues are mude. 

The third class, as I shall handle it, of loans to be made by 
this corporation are directly to the public utility companies, 
aut the corporations conducting an established and going busi- 
hess, whose operations are necessary and eontributery to the 
prosecution of the war, and which the board finds of exceptional 
importance in the public interest. That is quite a wide discre- 
tion. I favor accepting the suggestion of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarva] and adding, on page 10, before the word 
“security.” in line 3. the word “adequate.” I would do this 
lest the language on the prior page might indicate a different 
purpose, lest the language on the prior page, which deals. with 
the public interest, might cause the board of directors to feel 
that they were expected to regard what they Ceemed the public 
interest too largely and the value of the securities too lightly. 
I do not think they would de so, but I believe the word “ ade- 
quate" should be placed before the word “ security,” on the third 
line of page 10. 

Thus briefly, Mr. President, I have called attention to the way 
in which this corporation is expected to help carry the general 
responsibility that ‘alls upon the Nation financially. It has 
a further authority to buy Government bonds. Of course, 
this is not meant ns a “pegging” proposition. It rs not meant 
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that this corporation will undertake to purchase all Government 
bonds that fall below par, but I desire to mention in this con- 
nection that fety Government bonds, our last liberty bonds, 


have sold below par. The evidence before the Finance Com- 
mittee disclosed the fact that $50,006,000 of these bonds are 
about all that have changed hands out of the great volume sold 
by the Government. Purchasers had supplied themselves in 
part from patriotic reasons and in part as a permanent in- 
vestment under the original sale. An active purchaser in the 
market with $50,000,000 would have put the bonds practically 
up to par, for only about $50,000,000 of bonds came into the 
market. I think it is valuable for us to remember this fact, 
because it shows that there is really no weakness but strength 
in the Government bonds. 

Now, Mr. President, this corporation is to be given a capital 
of $500,000,000 out of the Treasury as it is called for by the 
board of directors, and then it has the privilege of issuing from 
time to time $4,000,000,000 of bonds. These bonds are required 
to be of not less than one year’s time and not over five years. 

It has been asked by the Senator from New Hampshire why 
should this corporation issue bonds, why not simply issue bonds 
by the Government and increase its capital out of the National 
Treasury? There are a number of reasons why it is believed 
that the bond issue by this corporation to increase its available 
capital is more desirable than for it to draw upon the Treasury. 

These bonds will meet a demand that the Government bonds 
do not meet. ‘They are shorter-time bonds. They may run for 
only one year. They can not run over five years. Their time 
of payment is intended to take them out of the field of the 
bonds sold by the Government and to fit them into a place 
where capital will be seeking an investment to which the Gov- 
ernment issues do not apply. 

If it were suggested that we might have the short-time Gov- 
ernment bonds just as well, the reply is that if we made the 
Government bonds so short we would have to sell again bonds 
to meet them on maturity, while this corporation issuing its 
bonds invests the money in assets which it will turn into cash 
to meet its bonds. Each time it issues a bond and loans money 
it takes a security maturing before the bond matures, and its 
maturing securities all the time are expected to enable it to 
meet its bond issues. 

It oceupies in that respect a position entirely different from 
the Treasury. When the National Government meets its bonds 
it must either have money from taxation or money from other 
bond sales with which to meet them. In present conditions for 
the Government to sell a short-time bond would simply be a 
short-time bond to be met by the sale of another short-time 
bond. So it is believed that this corporation, with bonds as 
sound as Government bonds, will, through the short-time bonds, 
be able to meet a demand that the Government bond would 
not meet. 

Criticism has been made upon these bonds because they have 
a certain status at the Federal reserve bank. 

The suggestion has been made that this bond issue would 
tend toward an undue expansion of the currency. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill does not change a single restriction that is placed 
around the Federal reserve banks in the issue of Federal re- 
serve notes. It only provides that the bonds of this corpora- 
tion may be used at the Federal reserve banks just as Govern- 
ment bonds are used; it stops there. If a loan is to be obtained 
at n Federal reserve bank, it still can only be obtained by one 
of the member banks upon the paper of that member bank, 
and that paper must mature in not less than 90 days. 

The bonds of this corporation can not be used at the Federal 
reserve banks to change that limitation upon the character of 
paper that alone must at a Federal reserve bank be made the 
basis of the issue of Federal reserve notes; these bonds may be 
given by the member bank as security for its 90-day paper— 
that is all. It can now give any Government bond as security. 
The member bank alone can borrow from the Federal reserve 
banks. The member bank can give one of these bonds as 
security for its 90-day paper instead of giving a Government 
bond—that is all—but it must be the paper of a member bank, 
and that paper must be due in 90 days, upon which a loan is 
made or Federal reserve notes issued. 

Going one step further, the privilege of using these bonds on 
the part of member banks as security for their notes does not 
in any way change the provision in the Federal reserve act 
that requires a Federal reserve bank to maintain 40 per cent 
of gold against all the Federal reserve notes issued from 
it. The Federal reserve bank is also required to maintain 35 
per cent of gold or of lawful money against its deposits. This 
bill does not change any of those requirements. . 

Now, let us see what is the present status of the Federal 
reserve banks. On February 21 they had available of gold 


51, 772,000,000; they had legal-tender notes, silver, and so forth, 
to the amount of $60,000,000; making a total of 51,832,000, 000. 
Of that, $1,773,000,000 were deposits. Against their deposits 
they must permanently maintain, out of this $1,832,000,000, 33 
per cent. This amounts to six hundred and twenty million 
seven hundred and odd-thousand dollars. They have already 
issued Federal reserve notes to the amount of $1,314,000,000. 
Against that issue they must maintain a 40 per cent reserve. 
When we deduct from their present gold and Jegal-tender notes 
and silver the reserve they must maintain against their de. 
posits and against their Federal reserve notes, they have a 
balance of $682,000,000 against which they can issue Federal 
reserve notes. Instead of their being authorized, as a result of 
the passage of this bill, to increase the Federal reserve notes 
to any great extent, to-day on all classes of securities, on the 
notes of the Federal reserve banks, on Government bonds, and 
on these bonds, they could not issue, if they maintained their 
present deposits, over $1,700,000,000. So I think we need have 
no disturbance of mind about these bonds affecting in any way 
our Federal reserve banks. 

These are short-time bonds. The large quantity of Govern- 
ment bonds have not gone to any considerable amount into the 
Federal reserve banks. The Federal Reserve Board is author- 
ized to control the issue of Federal reserve notes, and it is au- 
thorized to fix a discriminatory interest rate, applicable to Fed- 
eral reserve notes issued and secured by these bonds in excess 
of the amount that it fixes on other transactions in the Federal 
reserve banks. 3 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Unless these bonds are used as the basis for 
the issue of Federal reserve currency, how will they help to get 
additional funds for quick asset purposes? 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not exactly understand-the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Georgia says that these 
bonds will not do any harm, because they will not be used; he 
argued that because the liberty bonds have not been used to any 
great extent for the purpose of getting additional currency these 
bonds will not be so used. Unless these bonds are used for that 
purpose, what good are they going to do for the purpose of get- 
ting quick cash capital? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not understand exactly 
what the Senator means by “ quick cash capital.” These bonds 
can be sold to individuals just as liberty bonds were sold or can 
be sold to banks and to investors generally. They can procure 
“quick cash capital” for this corporation without going to the 
Federal reserve banks at all. 

What I was undertaking to show was that there was no cause 
for alarm upon the theory that these bonds would be rushed into 
the Federal reserve banks. There is no rush upon the Federal 
reserve banks for the issue of Federal reserve notes. These short- 
time bonds are expected to meet a demand for investment en- 
tirely different from the Government bonds. They are made for 
a length of time shorter than are the Government bonds. They 
can run for from one to five years; they may be only one year 
in duration. It is therefore believed that they can and will be 
used for investment purposes by private citizens as well as by 
corporations and by estates, where the desire is not to make a 
long-time investment, and that they will fill a demand in such 
cases for investment which the Government bond does not meet. 
These bonds are given this privilege with reference to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks just as Government bonds are in order that 
there might be full confidence in their stability, their value as 
an investment be appreciated by the public, and that banks can 
use them with the Federal reserve banks as security for their 
90-day loans. 

The other important provision in the bill is the creation of a 
board to supervise bond issues. There is already a committee 
doing that work, and so far there has been nothing but support 
given by the public to its work. I believe it consists of two 
members of the Federal Reserve Board and three outsiders, who 
hold no office, but who cooperate with the other members. I 
am not familiar with the business of the three outsiders, but 
I recall that when their names were mentioned before the 
Finance Committee those who knew them all seemed to think 
their selection was ideal. 

The new plan of organization is to put this responsibility on 
the Federal Reserve Board. When it was suggested to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the Federal Reserve Board 
should act, he promptly agreed that it was entirely satisfactory 
to him. The public knows the Federal Reserve Board. That is 
certainly one organization that has won universal confidence; 
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and it was believed that those who might have bonds to dispose 
of, already knowing the work of the Federal Reserve Board, 
would feel greater confidence if the responsibility was practi- 
cally put in their hands, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when it was suggested, said it certainly was perfectly agreeable 
to him. The three members of the Federal Reserve Board and 
two outsiders, selected, I believe, by the Federal Reserve Board, 
are to constitute that committee. 

Of course, it is the exercise of a very great responsibility, but 
we all realize that it is essential. I believe there was no dissent 
in the Finance Committee of the Senate from the view that 
such action was essential. The question was, How could we 
perfect an organization that would inspire universal confidence, 
and that we could lean upon with the assurance that the work 
of the organization charged with this duty would be acceptable? 
And the solution proposed was unanimously reached. 

This bill, I trust, will substantially help to steady the finances 
of the country during the war; but our people should finance 
the war by the economies they practice. It is the patriotic 
duty of each individual to reduce his expenses to the extreme 
limit. It requires no high degree of intelligence to see that we 
are fighting for something nearer to us than world-wide democ- 
racy or European boundaries. The Balkan States are in the 
hands of Germany, and the Prussian war lords are extending 
their domination over Russia toward the Pacific Ocean, The 
German people have been taught to hope, to struggle, and to 
fight for world-wide conquest. They must be stopped or the 
barbarous treatment accorded to the Belgians may be repeated 
on our own soil, among our own people, upon our own wives and 
children. If Germany should win the war, the least that would 
be exacted of the United States would be a huge war indemnity. 
We should prefer death to submission. We lacked vision in 
1914, or we then would have made preparation for war. Let 
us not longer be blind; let us at once prepare with every re- 
source for this war; let every man understand that the sacrifices 
made of comforts, of property, and of life are made because 
they are necessary to save his own country and his own family. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in September last I intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Federal reserve act, which authorized 
the Federal Reserve Board to accept such bonds or notes of 
any railroad, industrial, public-utility corporation, or munici- 
pality that the Federal Reserve Board might approve as security 
for temporary loans on the same basis as commercial paper is 
taken to-day. 

At that time I felt that it would not be long before the country 
would be face to face with a situation which would warrant 
some such legislation. The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, to which 
my bill was referred, were of the opinion that the enactment of 
that bill would bring about an inflation in our financial system 
which might prove disastrous. 

I did not agree with their conclusion, and so, when the 
measure now under consideration was introduced, with the 
backing of the Federal Reserve Board and of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it seemed to me that, to some degree, it was an 
indorsement of my attitude of last summer. 

This measure is a yery radical departure from our financial 
system and one that all of us must approach with the feeling 
that, except for the extraordinary conditions facing the Nation, 
no such measure should be considered. 

During the last session of Congress upward of $18,000,000,000 
were appropriated for the conduct of the war, and a revenue bill 
was enacted which, it is hoped, will bring to the Treasury for 
this fiscal year upward of $3,000,000,000. Liberty bonds have 
been sold aggregating $6,297,000,000. 

Treasury notes and other means haye been resorted to to 
secure the necessary money to conduct the Government’s busi- 
ness and to finance the war. All of these bond issues and tax 
levies, as well as other activities of the Government, have so 
completely changed our normal financial arrangements that 
some such measure as the one now under consideration becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

It is needless to say that I have conferred with the leading 
financiers of the city of New York, who have been as much 
concerned as anyone in America to see that the Nation's 
finances are kept in such condition as to avoid disaster. 

This legislation deals with the very fundamentals of busi- 

“ness, It is a proposition which warrants the most careful con- 
sideration of the Congress, Mr. President. It has caused wide 
discussion among those interested in our financial institutions. 
There is a great divergence of opinion among men of affairs 
in this country as to whether this bill meets all the require- 
ments and whether there is any possible danger of undue in- 
flation, We must all appreciate the fact that inflation, to some 
extent, is unavoidable, 


I shall not discuss the general terms of this measure, Mr. 
President. They have already been completely covered by 
others. I wish to say, however, that the bill, in the main, meets 
with my approval. 

Permit me to call the Senate’s attention to certain amend- 
ments that I have given notice of my intention to propose. 

These amendments secure to the savings banks, building and 
loan associations, and insurance companies of the country the 
opportunity to protect their immense interests in case necessity 
arises. Certainly there are no concerns in this country whose 
interests should be more carefully safeguarded than these very 
institutions. 

Section 6, paragraph C, provides for advances to savings banks 
and should include life insurance companies. Calls for money 
are not so readily made in life insurance companies as in say- 
ings banks, but who may tell what may happen if the war con- 
tinues for any length of time? All modern life insurance policies 
give the policyholder the right to borrow nearly the whole 
amount held by the company for his policy, and the loans made 
by life insurance companies in New York State alone amounted 
to $693,000,000 in 1916. With a prolonged war these loans 
might assume dimensions dangerous to the interests of these 
institutions, which had assets on December 31, 1916, to the total 
of $5,144,000,000, one-half of which was invested in stocks and 
bonds and one-third in bonds and mortgages on real estate. 

Besides, there is no provision in life insurance policies which 
enables the companies to require previous notice of desire to 
borrow. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that life insurance companies 
should be in one class with savings banks, so far as assistance 
by the Government is concerned. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do J understand the Senator from New York 
to say that life insurance companies and fire insurance companies 
should be taken care of in this bill? 

Mr. CALDER. I may say to the Senator that I propose intro- 
ducing amendments which will permit companies organized under 
the insurance laws of the respective States to come to this cor- 
poration for relief. I am convinced that the very inclusion of 
a provision of that kind will do much to protect the insurance 
companies; and if it does not, if they need to come, I believe 
they should have the right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But insurance companies do not receive de- 
posits. They are loaners of money rather than institutions re- 
ceiving deposits. 

Mr, CALDER. That is true. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator think that all the business 
in the United States should be done by the Federal Government? 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that in these un- 
usual days, when the laws that have been enacted and the opera- 
tion of the war have so completely disturbed every sort of busi- 
ness, the time may come when insurance companies will need 
relief, and this bill should be so fixed as to afford them relief. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator to point 
out the necessity for such an amendment? Does he know at 
the present time of any insurance companies, either life or fire, 
that need relief of this character or that in any way can con- 
tribute, by reason of the fact that they are supported by the 
Government, to any war emergency? 

Mr. CALDER. I can readily understand how a condition of 
affairs might arise that would warrant a life insurance company 
in appealing to this corporation for relief. I have indicated 
in my remarks that on the ist of January, 1917, the life insur- 
ance companies in the State of New York had loaned to their 
policyholders, under the privileges accorded policyholders by 
their policies, a sum equal to nearly $700,000,000. Suppose the 
necessities of the war require that policyholders should borrow 
large sums of money upon their policies. I should like to have 
this law in such shape that the directors of this corporation 
could loan to life insurance companies on their securities suffi- 
cient money to take care of their immediate needs. The fact 
that a provision of this character is incorporated in the bill 
would in itself probably prevent calling upon the corporation 
for relief. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. Now, if the Senator wishes me to answer 
regarding fire insurance companies, I will say this: 

A few years ago we had an unusual conflagration in Balti- 
more, and after that another at San Francisco. As a result 
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many of the fire insurance companies of this country were very 
near bankruptcy because of the immense drain upon their 
resources. My amendment, while not specifically including any 
particular sort of insurance companies, would permit their 
coming to the corporation for relief if they were in dire need. 
I simply afford by these amendments the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator noticed that under section 6, 
paragraph (d), if a fire insurance company or a life insurance 
company should be in dire need it could apply directly to the 
board under that paragraph? I call attention to the paragraph. 
and then will ask the Senator if that would not be satisfactory. 
I read paragraph (d): 

Te make advances direct! 
trolling (directly or throug 
public utility— 

Now-— 
and (2) to any firm, corporation, or association conducting an established 
and going business whose operations are necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. 

If a life insurance company or a fire insurance company is 
considered as u corporation whose operations are necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, under that provision 
it could make a direct appeal to the corporation for assistance. 
and no doubt if it were lu peril it would receive the needed 
relief. Has the Senator thought of that part of this para- 
graph in connecticn with the insurance companies, both fire 
and life? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have examined the provi- 
sion referred to by the Senator from Utah, and it is possible 
that the language might be construed as covering the very 
thought that I have in mind. I was constrained to offer these 
amendments at the request of many genflemen interested in 
these great insurance corporations, who feel that it is possible 
that they may be forced to apply for help, and are anxious 
that this law should be so fixed that they might be afforded the 
opportunity if necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will give that provision 
of the bill careful ecnsideration he will find that it is so bread 
in its scope that it can take in almost any kind of corporation 
or association that is now doing business, and that if they 
are in dire trouble they can be taken care of by this corporation, 
and that they will not be forced even to go to the bank and allow 
the bank to do it for them. In other words, they would be in a 
privileged class and not forced to put up the security that 
the banks would have to put up. or even the savings banks, if 
they went to the corporation for assistance. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator is cor- 
rect, and it may be that the language in the provision he has 
Just quoted covers the ground. I was prompted to introduce 
these amendments because I was anxious that our building and 
loan companies, which have in the neighborhood of $1.000,000,000 
loaned on bonded mortgages throughout the country, that our 
insurance companies, that our mortgage Insurance companies, 
which alone in New York City have upward of $700,000,000 
worth of guaranteed mortgages. might be afforded protection 
in these days when thelr money market is drained. 3 

I would also call attention to the fact that the market for 
property and real property securities has been affected by 
war conditions, and the Government activities have practically 
drained this market of all money and left it entirely without 
resources for payment or the refunding of its obligations, and 
it is not able to bear its part in assisting the Government to 
finance the war. 

Previous to the entrance of the United States info the war it 
was not only possible but a matter of routine to pay or refund 
maturing obligations of this nature. Do you know that the 
large volume of money hitherto available for these transactions 
has been diverted entirely and completely to other channels, 
chiefly to investments in liberty bonds? This to the almost com- 
plete paralysis of this great market. 

Estimates of the volume of existing mortgages upon real 
property in the city of New York alone vary between four and 
five billion dollars. Of this amount, approximately 25 per cent 
mature and become due and payable every year. Hitherto this 
has been taken care of and has been performed with little 
friction, for the exchange currents have always been provided 
with sufficient current funds. 

The war conditions, however, have completely changed the 
situation. A large number of investors in loans upon real 


(1) te any co 


ration owning or con- 
stock ownership other 


any railroad or 


property securities are demanding payment of maturing obliga- 
tions. This is a peculiarly menacing feature of present condi- 


tions in its bearing upon holcers of mortgaged property for 
there is open to them no way of relief from foreclosure and the 
possible luss of their equities. 

There is a peril for the savings banks of the country, also, in 
the prospect of the offering of a large Government loan issue 
at a rate of interest higher than 4 per cent. Few savings banks 
can pay or are paying over 4 per cent interest nuw. It is feared 
that their depositors might find in the 43 per cent liberty 
bond attractions superior to that offered by the savings banks. 
If there should he any general demand for the withdrawal of 
deposits from the savings banks they would under present con- 
ditions be unable to pay. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. President, that the assets of the 
savings banks of New York State are to«iay approximately 
$2.300,000,000. At least one-half of this sum is invested in 
Eonds and mortgages on real estate and 75 per cent of the 
remaining half is invested in stocks and bonds. 

It is also well to take into consideration the calamity that 
might befall our fire insurance companies if we should have a 
repetition of the conflagration of several years ago tn Baltimore, 
unless the fire Insurance companies were also included within 
the operations of the corporation nuthorized by this act. 

So, Mr. President, I have offered these several amendments 
to permit relief to be obtained by corporations organized under 
banking or insurance laws of any State. 

For the successful prosecution of the war it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to put at ease the working people, who are the 
mainstay of the Nation, as well as the savings banks and life 
insurance companies. If they know that they can get their 
savings from these institutions any time they need them this 
assurance would encourage them to deposit their earnings in 
the savings banks and to carry insurance on their lives. The 
savings bunks and the life insurance companies would in turn 
invest these savings in securities to provide the Government 
with funds for the prosecution of the war. 

I trust, Mr. President. that the Senators will examine these 
amendments and that when the vote is taken they will give 
them their support. 

I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a statement of the assets of the life insurance companies 
and savings banks doing business in the State of New York as 
of December 31. 1916. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
printing is authorized. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Aascts of life insurance compantes and sactags banks doing business in 
the State of New York, 1916. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if I understand the 
purport of this bill. its object is to guarantee at this time the 
credits of the railroads who are in dire need of funds to enlarge 
their equipment and o carry on their business. I understand 
there is nearly a billion dollars of maturities this year that will 


be required to finance the railroads. I feel that the support of 
the Government should end there. I do not agree with that por- 
tion of the bill which guarantees to Individual corporations or 
individuals these credits. 

If we are going as a Government fo guarantee and indorse 
the credit of private business, there will be no end to ft. The 
laws of the yarious States regulate the life insurance companies 
incorporated In them, as well as the fire insurance companies. 
They provide certain reserves for contingencies such as couflagra- 
tions and such as depreciation in securities. If the capital of 
a fire insurance company becomes too groen ly impaired, it is. 
insolvent, and it must wind up and reinsure its risks; and I do 
not believe it is necessary at this time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to guarantee the credit of fire insurance companies. I 
think if the securities which they hold in the rallroud corpora- 
tions of this country are guaran eed by the Government, that is 
all that is necessary. I think the fire insurance companies can 
take care of themselves withont this assistunce. 


1918. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
bring myself into a frame of mind where I could vote for this 
bill in its entirety. I can not do so, much as I should like to see 
some of the purposes of the bill carried out. i 

The bill, as it is now, is a bill to extend relief to indigent 
millionaires, more or less worthy or umvorthy. I do not see any 
relief here for the average man who is transacting business. He 
could not get within a thousand miles of help or the Treasury 
Department. 

There are a great many investments of savings banks, fire 
insurance companies, life insurance companies, and trust 
companies that handle a variety of trust funds for estates, 
for gunrdianships, many of them running for a term of years 
by the provisions of the testamentary trust. The older 
a country is the more that class of investment appears. 
Many of those have their funds invested in municipal 
bond and in drainage bonds. When I use the term“ mu- 
nicipal bonds” I mean it in the general sense that any 
branch or subdivision of a State government created un- 
der any of the laws of a State are comprised in that term. 
These bonds,.especially the serial issues, fall due from time to 
time. They are drawn by lot or fall due in serial numbers. 
They are paid off out of the proceeds, sometimes of sinking 
funds, sometimes from a special tax levied under the provi- 
sions of the State constitution requiring a direct annual tax 
to be levied during the lifetime of the issue, which in some States 
is for a limited term of years—10 years, 20 years. 30 years. 
This direct annual levy is for the purpose of creating a sink- 
ing fund to discharge the entire indebtedness upon its matur- 
ity or for the discharge of a given number of bonds at fixed 
intervals during the period preceding the maturity of the last 
or all of them. Not only these sinking funds are invested, but 
in the instances where the principal is paid off it is necessary, 

in all the cases I have alluded to of the trust funds waiting 
investment, te reinvestment those same funds in some ade- 
quate security. 

Municipal bonds running into very large sums in this coun- 
try have been an appropriate method of investment. State 
statutes have been framed authorizing such investment. Many 
orders have been entered by various courts of the country hay- 
ing a general chancery or equity jurisdiction authorizing in- 
vestment in certain classes of bonds as securities, very largely 
of the municipal securities. This measure prohibits in its 
necessary terms the issue of municipal securities. There is no 
escape from the conclusion, It is true a municipality may not 
be expressly hampered by an act of Congress in the issue of 
its securities; but whenever the securities are issued, whether 
an original or a refunding issue. it is indispensable for the 
municipality to find a market, It can not find a market ordi- 
narily by itself peddling the bonds out, as the phrase goes, 
among the permanent investors. It goes to a bond house or a 
trust company, some place where the persons are skilled in 
finding a market for that form of security. Necessarily, then, 
under the provisions of this bill, a bond house is subject to a 
penalty the instant it takes a municipal security and attempts 
to sell it on the market, unless licensed. The municipality 
can sell to the agent, to the bond house, or to the trust com- 
pany or to a national bank, but if the bond house undertakes 
to sell to a third person it is subject to penalties under this 
bill. Therefore it in effect prohibits the issuing and marketing 
of municipal securities. 

Then comes the utilities, the gas, the electric light, the street 
car, the interurban, the several forms of activity in which con- 
siderable sums are invested. That property has two sources 
of value. The one is the tangible or physical property and the 
other is the franchise or permit under which it operates. Both 
of them are a property value. That is taken into account upon 
the issuing of bonds and in marketing them to prospective in- 
vestors. Of these not one issue of any kind can be marketed 
without a license. First, there is a capital issues committee, 
under whose permit only are these issues made, If they deny 
it, the issue must stop. Therefore it stops at the source of issue 
of all these securities as well as later on stopping the market- 
ing of municipal securities. The power to license implies the 
power to refuse. z 

I believe that the powers concentrated in this bill are of that 
character that never ought to be put in the hands of any living 
person, There is no one man who lives, or series of men by which 
he can surround himself, who possesses that universal omnis- 
cience that will make him wiser than all the persons interested 
in the municipal utility securities or municipal bonds of the 
country where those are sold. There is no man who can be 
created, no single person, who is wiser than everybody. Here- 
tofore all these securities have been marketed upon the gen- 
eral demand for them when offered to those who are seeking 
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investment. It seems to me that it is a very dangerous thing 
to interfere with this vital process of our investment affairs. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in the hearings before the 
committee admits and attempts to justify the fact that no 
municipal security of any kind can be issued without his con- 
sent. Practically they can issue them, but they can not get 
beyond into the general markét, because no one can handle 
them unless the municipality sells direct and undertakes the 
almost impossible task of finding a general market. The bond 
house or the trust company acts as the distributor. It finds 
the small investor, it takes the bonds in an entirety, pays for 
them, holds them, and finds the public, so that when these se- 
curities are digested it is through these agencies that are now 
prohibited by penalty from selling any of the bonds, 

Another thing I think it well enough to keep in mind: I do 
not know whether we are keeping track of the pace we are 
driving in the delegation of power or not. I doubt very much 
whether the general public has kept that in mind. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has large powers. To begin with, he 
controls through his influence all the national banks of the 
eountry. He necessarily has great influence with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. In addition to that he has a con- 
trolling voice on the Federal Reserve Board. It is by recent 
legislation put in his power to control two hundred and fifty-odd 
thousand miles of steam railways in the country, together with 
all of their securities both past, present, and prospective, some 
$18,000,000,000 worth of securities. In addition to that he 
proposes by this bill to put his hand upon the pulse beat of 
every municipality in the country, so that not one dollar in 
effect can be issued or marketed without his consent. In addi- 
tion to that, he has all of the vast powers that go with and 
through the Federal Reserve Board, the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the currency. 

There is now in this country $3.000,000,000 worth of free gold. 
That is cur gold supply, in round figures, all the net result of 
our trade balance of some years past of a favorable character, 
settled by gold shipments to this country. By looking at the 
daily United States Treasury report of February 25, 1918, I 
find assets that would be a part of the money in circulation, 
gold coin a given sum, gold bullion a given sum, both of which 
added make $2,400,000,000, in round figures, of gold assets. 
Against that are liabilities of outstanding gold certificates of 
$1,255,000,000, a gold settlement fund under the Federal Re- 
serve Board of $914,000,000, and the $152,000,000 and over of 
gold reserve that has been held to preserve the value of the 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks that are outstanding, together with 
available gold in the general fund of $78,000,000 and over, mak- 
ing the total liability to balance the total gold assets. 

Under this bill there is a $500,000,000 capital stock that is 
to be subscribed by the United States. So the Government is 
the only shareholder in the war finance corporation. The only 
way to pay for these shares is to draw cash from the Treasury. 
It requires, then, a half billion dollars to begin with to finance 
this concern and make it a going enterprise. 

These resources are to be loaned for the purpose of promoting 
various distressed millionaires in the country. I do not know 
of a single utility in all the United States that finally, when you 
track it down to earth, is not owned by one or two or five men. 
I do not care what may be the size of the city. After all, these 
gentlemen ordinarily take care of themselves. None of them 
is likely to land in a bankruptcy court. 

This bill, in the first instance, will extend relief to this needy 
portion of the American people. I am not particularly ‘nter- 
ested in relieving the clamorous poor of that kind in my part 
of the country. All of them can obtain relief on the market. 
They have been able to do so in the past, and I decline to lend 
myself to extracting $500,000,000 out of the taxpayers to relieve 
these gentlemen. 

I can call the list of public utilities in one, the third largest 
State in the Union, from the city of Chicago clear down to East 
St. Louis. When I call the list of those public utilities, I call 
the list of enterprises owned by men who do not need relief 
under this bill. They will survive any and all operations if 
the Government itself survives. It will be necessary to wreck 
everything in the way of public or private business before these 
enterprises will go to the wall. - 

After this part has been attended to there can be eight times 
the capital stock of the company with the war finance corpora- 
tion ‘issued in bonds. Eight times the capital stock makes 
$4,000,000,000 of bonds to be put upon the market in various 
ways. I presume along comes one of these distressed utilities. 
It may have half a million dollars of bonds maturing. If they 
were to go out on the market. ordinarily, a large part of their 
bonds paying 5 per cent now, they would pay the same rate 
when renewed or refunded. The gas company in Chicago, the 
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People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., the electric light, the power. 
all of those enterprises ordinarily are now paying 5 per cent 
on their securities, The Government I do not anticipate would 
loan fhem at 5 per cent. It probably would loan at some more 
favorable figure, 

After this is done these securties, if the new issue is re- 
quired or an old issue is to be refunded. are to be called in, taken 
by the War Finance Corporation, and in lieu of them to the 
former holders of these securties there is to be issued these 
bonds of the War Finance Cerporation, which, in effect, us I 
understand, are to be Government bonds. It imposes u lia- 
bility upon the Government. Keading the hearings on this bill 
I come to the conclusion, guided largely by the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that they become in effect obliga- 
tions of the Government. So in substance the Government takes 
the utility bond issues, or whatever the security is, of whatever 
enterprise we are considering needful for relief, puts them in the 
hands of the War Finance Corporation as collateral security, 
and issues in lieu of what in effect I will denominate “ Govern- 
ment bonds.“ It may do se in all to the extent of $4.000,000,000, 

These bonds when issued ure available in the hands of the 
former owners of the security for borrowing purposes. ‘They 
may go ton member bank of any Federal reserve «istrict, put 
up those bonds ns collateral, give their notes, and the member 
bank may then carry those notes to the Federal reserve bank 
and rediseount them. A provision of the bill provides that these 
notes then become eligible us n basis for the issue of Federal 
reserve notes. In other words, they thereby brouden the base 
for the issue of Federal reserve notes. 

I have no objection to takiug care in a legitimate way of 
all maturing credits. but in effect it goes further. It furnishes 
n basis of $4,000,000,000 of expansion of the money in circulation, 

It is said there must be u 40 per cent gold reserve. That is 
true. All of the gold certificates are now being called in. I 
challenge any Member of the Senate to go down and cash a 
check in Washington any place or with the financial clerk of 
the Senate and get a gold certificate. You may travel up and 
down the Atlantic coust on a several days’ journey and it will 
be an accident if vou find a gold certificate at any time or 
pluce in your travels. The gold certificates, in fact, are being 
impounded by the Federal reserve banks of the country. They 
are calling them in, and wherever they get one in a Federal 
reserve bank there it stays. 

With $3.000.000.000 of free gold in the United States and with 
$2.400,000,000 reported on February 25, 1918, in the Treasury 
statement. we have on a 40 per cent basis in the Treasury state- 
ment a means of figuring what the possible expansion of Fed- 
eral reserve notes may be. With a 40 per cent basis on every 
$1.000,000,000 worth of Federal reserve notes you have got to 
have $400.000 of gold or gold certificutes. That is the reserve. 
On the entire amount that is in the Treasury statement, taking 
it in round figures. there could be an expansion of over 
$5.000,000,000 of Federal reserve notes with the 40 per cent 
gold reserve back of it. If by any possibility the Government 
called in or acquired more of the free gold of the United States 
up to the $8,000,000,000, we could issue more than the figure 
named out of the $3.000,000,000 of free gold, and the Govern- 
ment, if it were possible to get it all, could issue $7,500,000 of 
additional Federal reserve notes. 

Examine your pocketbooks. all of you. the change you carry 
and your bills. and you will find that now you have nothing but 
Federal reserve notes to transact business on around Washing- 
ton and up and down the coast. I think the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Suiru] gave the figures this morning. We al- 
ready have—1 quote from memory—about one billion seven 
hundred and some million dollars of Federal reserve notes. If 
we add to that a potential $5.000,000,000 additional of Federal 
reserve notes, or going to the full limit of $7,500,000,000. we 
have reached over $9,000,000.000 of Federal reserve notes alone. 
and still it is said that we are not traveling on a gallop along 
on the road to inflation. We are not merely traveling there, 
we have reached the neighborhood now. 

When the umount of securities is increased still farther. when 
more bond issues come along and there are more liberty loans, 
credit will be still further expanded. To keep pace with the 
expansion of credit there must be an expansion of the money 
in circulation. I have some of the figures as to circulation that 
are given here by the Treasury reports. In 1914 there was per 
head in the United States $34.85 of money in circulation; there 
was in January. 1916. two years later. 838.48; in 1917, there 
was 843 per hend in circulation; and on the Ist of January, 
1918, there was $48.76 per head in circulation; in other words, 
we are traveling very rapidly in increasing the money in cir- 
culation in this country. That increase in circulation is one of 
tue reasons tor the prices that are disturbing a great many 
gentlemen at this time, 


I am not willing to put into the hands of one person these 
powers. In all candor, without being desirous of starting a 
political discussion in this Chamber. with these. vast powers 
concentrated in the hands of one official, I should like to inquire 
what gentleman would feel safe if William J. Bryan were now 
the Secretary of the Treagury with the powers already vested to- 
gether with those contemplated in this bill? It is not so much 
a question of whether Mr. McAdoo inay wisely exercise these 
powers; it is what somebody else with all the financial idiosyn- 
cracies of Mr. Bryan might do if afterwards called upon to fill 
that office. The danger or the wisdom of extending these pow- 
ers is to be measured by the possible abuse of the powers seme 
time in the future by some one who will not be guided by the 
wise limitations of the present incumbent of thet office. I can 
not, therefore, Mr. President. bring myself to support this bill 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICE’ (Mr. Lewis-in the chair). 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. I hold no brief for Mr. Bryan, but if the Senator 
will remember, Mr. Bryan was never an ndvocate of fiat money, 
he never was an advocate of greenbackism, He merely necepted 
the view that was crystallized into law on the foundation of 
this Republic that there should be gold and silyer as the money 
of ultimate reredemption. The Senator will remember that the 
first financial bill that was proposed sy Hamilton was n recog: 
nition of gold and silver as the money of ultimate redemption 
upon a parity. That was well established and was recoguized 
in all the world. Mr. Bryan, possessing, as the Senator says, 
idiosyncracies, did not have the idioxyncracy of advocating 
greenbackism or fiat-money. but merely insisted that there should 
be a free coinage of silver upon a certain established basis, and 
he proposed that the financial policy of the founders of the 
Republic should be adopted as the policy of the Republic. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President. I will accept part of the 
Senator’s statement, At the time to which he refers in our 
earlier history, when gold and silver were both money of ulti- 
mate redemption, the ratio wus 15} to 1. Mr. Bryan went one- 
half better. and made it 16 to 1, which became at once the con- 
secrated, God-orduined ratio between the two metals. At the 
time when the ratio was 153 to 1 silver in reality was worth 
more than gold. Silver had not been mined extensively; it was 
not available in the world’s supply at that time so as to make 
that ratio desirable. and, as a matter of fact, silver went out 
of circulation during the time when the rativ avas unfavorable 
to silver; it became merchandise rather than money, Just ns 
soon, however, as ‘the ratio was disturbed by its large produc- 
tion and silver became the cheaper money on the market. this 
idiosyncracy te which I referred begun to manifest itself in a 
very active way. 

I am not particularly wedded to gold, but gold is the most 
stable of the metals. We are on a gold standard basis to-dny. 
Gold is not only stable. but its price is world-wide; it is uot 
subject to fluctuation in the ordinary market at any place in 
civilized countries. So when it is said that the distinguished 
commoner was not in favor of fiat money it is true, but I judge 
of n man's ultimate destination by his symptoms, and by the 
direction in which his toes are pointed rather thun the length of 
the step he is taking. 

At the time, Mr. President. that the distinguished Commoner 
from Nebraska was cleaving the air all over this country with 
his peculiar doctrine on monetary reform. with the ratio of the 
metals separated, I could go down to El Paso, Tex., nud buy for 
49 cents u silver peso with more grains of pure silver in it than 
a silver dollar in this country. I carried a bag full of it around 
until I nearly wore it out. There was free coinage of silver 
across the Rio Grande River, and there had been for years. 
Mexico had a dollar which was worth more than ours in point 
of mere bullion quantity if it had been worth par, but you could 
pound up the bullion in a Mexican silver dollar und sell it on 
the market for only 49 cents. Therein was the peculiar at- 
tractiveness of that kind of a dollar to Mr. Bryan. 

It was the degree of the disease at that particular time that 
was attractive, and it is the kind of disease that I make the sub- 
ject of criticism, because ultimately it Jeads a man to the fiat 
money destination. With that kind of a man nt the head of the 
Treasury I submit that this kind of a bill if enneted into law 
would be a public menace. It would put in his hands the instru- 
mentalities to wreck the credit of this country and to bring us 
to some unheard-of and unthinkable standard of monetary 
reform. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, 


Does 
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Mr. KING. I do not want to break into the very interesting 
and very instructive speech of the Senator from Illinois; and; 
if he will permit me to say so. his speeches are always interest- 
ing and always instructive; but I want to differ from him in 
one statement which he has Just made. Probably I am wrong 
and the superior knowledge of the Senator will justify the state- 
ment which he made, namely, that gold is more stable in value 
than silver has been or than is any other article or any other 
commodity. I do net know that I quote the Senator accurately, 
but the idea that the Senator-ought to convey was: that gold 
ought to be the measure or standard of value, because it is more 
fixed in its price or value when measured by other commodities, 
I think the Senator is in error in that respect. 

So long as silver was a money among the people and had not 
been demonetized by Governments, I think the record and evi- 
dence relative to money, especially if you will read Mr. Jacob and 
other great writers upon the subject, will tend to show that silver 
has been more stable in value, measured by a given number of 
commodities, than has gold. 

Gold has fluctuated greatly in value. The discovery of gold 
in California, the discovery of gold in the Rand Region, in South 
Africa, the discovery of gold in Australia and in the Klondike. 
when the golden stream was poured out into the arteries of trade, 
necessarily caused a tremendous: fluctuation in values: Gold 
then, measured by a given number of articles, did not have the 
same fixed price as silver would have had under similar circum+ 
stances if it had beeu a money of ultimate redemption the same 
as gold. 

The point I am trying to make is that gold, I think, in the his- 
tory of the world has shown more violent: fluctuations in value, 
measured by given standards, by the value of a given number of 
commodities, than has silver when silver has not been demone- 
tized. Silver in this country did not show the disparity in value 
to which the Senator from Illinois referred until we demonetized 
it in 1871 and 1873. I think that if we had not demonetized 
silver there would not have been that disparity between the price 
of gold and the price of silver: 

Mr. SHERMAN, I thank the Senator for his complimentary 
reference, which I certainly value. I can return the compliment 
many times over, for I always listen to the Senator from Utah 
with pleasure.. I shall not be drawn aside, however, by the very 
great respect I have for him and his associates on the majority 
side of the Chamber from the historie fact that this agitation 
never begins until the appearance of some cheaper metal that 
can be used as a legal tender. Then immediately arises the difi- 
culty, and the consequent clamor for a change. It is one of the 
historic truths that when there is discovered some cheaper form 
of metal that may be made legal tender advocates of the kind 
to which I inadvertentiy referred a while ago are always active 
in the zeal with which they carry their views forward. The 
conclusion to which I inevitably arrive is that all of the dis- 
tinguished advocates. of such movements are searching for some 
easier way to pay debts. Of course, legal-tender decisions in 
this country have made it possible to make almost anything 
legal tender that carries a Government promise om its face, and 
such forms of legal. tender will discharge the obligation of a 
debt.. Having paid the debt, no Government can fix its purchas- 
ing power. 

The Treasury reports, however, refer entirely to gold; our 
standard on which we measure values is gold; all of our Liberty 
bond issues are gold obligations; the larger part of the securities 
maturing at various times—nearly $800,000,000' of them falling 
due within the current year—are gold obligations and call for 
the payment of the indebtedness evidenced by the seeurities: in 
gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness; or some 
equivalent expression. So, for the purpose of discussing this 
bill; we must consider it on the gold-standard basis, and I am 
asking, in the event these vast powers are centered in the hands 
of a Secretary of the Treasury at some time in the future who is 
in favor of disturbing the existing standard, what the necessary 
effect of it would be on the credit of the country? That is one 
of the reasons why I hesitate, even in time of war, to concentrate 
in the hands of a single official, however wise now, these vast 
powers. 

There are a number of sections in this bill upon which I would 
greatly like to comment, Mr, President, but I shall content my- 
self with the few general remarks that I have submitted on the 
objectionable features of this bill as they appear to me. I can 
not support it although I wish to say, for the information ef the 
Senators, that nearly every public-utility man from my section 
of the country has wired me to support this bill. They have 
stated that they will not be able to take up their maturing obliga- 
tions. unless the Government helps them. Well, for my part, be- 
fore voting for such a mensure as this I would rather vote for a 
moratorium and stay the collection of debts in proper cases 
while the war is in progress. I think that would be attended 


with less risk than the vesting of such tremendous powers in the 
hands of the Seeretary of the Treasury. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., Mr. President, I desire to ask 
unanimous: consent to take up for consideration two very im- 
portant joint resolutions which have been reported by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
who is ill. These measures are very much needed so that the 
Judge Advocate General may carry on the draft. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand from the Sena- 
tor from. New Jersey that the joint resolutions to which he 
refers are very urgent, and that he thinks they can be disposed 
of in 15 minutes and that there will be practically no debate and 
no objection to them. I am perfectly willing to have the un- 
finished business laid aside so that the Senator may call up 
these joint resolutions, with the understanding that if debute 
develops lasting more than 15 or 20 minutes the joint resolutions 
are to be withdrawn. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. TI shall be very glad to withdraw 
my request for the consideration of the joint resolutions if action 
upon them takes longer than that time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the Senate first consider Senate joint 
resolution No. 124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate has heard the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey and also the explanation 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SAIMONS: Mr. President, I think it is necessary that 
the unfinished business be ten.porarily laid aside, and I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, that that course be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was about to make 
that suggestion. A request for unanimous consent being made 
that the pending bill be temporarily laid aside, and the Chair 
hearing no objection, it is so ordered. The Senator from New 
Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business No. 
244. being Senate joint resolution No. 123. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from New Jersey having been heard, and the Chair hearing no 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, instead of considering 
first Senate joint reslution No, 123, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for military service 
of all male persons eitizens of the United States or residing in the 
United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on 
or before the day set for the registration by proclamation by 
the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance: with 
such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under 
the terms of the act approved May 18. 1917, entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States.” 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indinna will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NEW. I do not understand what disposition, if any, was 
made of Senate joint resolution No. 124. I understood the 
Senator from New Jersey to call up that joint resolution, and 
now I understand that he calls up another. Is Senate joint 
resolution No. 124 before the Senate? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. [I corrected’ the request, and asked 
to substitute Senate joint resolution No. 124 for Senate joint 
resolution No. 123 as the one to be first considered. Senate joint 
resolution No. 124 is now before the Senate, as L understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the joint resolution 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs pardon of the 
Senator from Utah. The air has not responded to the par- 
liamentary inquiry of the Senator from Indiana. As the Chair 
has not information on the subject of the inquiry, if the informa- 
tion imparted by the Senator from New Jersey is satisfactory, 
then the Chair will take that as an answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from Indiana understands that Senate 
joint resolution 124 is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands; it 
is. Now, in response to the request of the Senator from Utah, 
the joint resolution will be read. 

The Seeretary read the joint resolution, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, in section 2, page 3, line 2, after the word “ act,” to insert: 


Provided, That students. who are prepari for the ministry in a 
nized theological or divinity schools at the e of the approval of 
act shall be exempt from the selective draft preseribed in the act of 
May 18, 1917; and that students: entering theological or divinity 
schools after the approval of this act and during the continuance of the 
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war, and who would be subject to any future registration as pona 
for in this act, may upon the recommendation or request of the presi- 
dent or dean of such school be exempt from the selective draft by order 
of the President. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That all male persons, citizens of the United States or 
residing in the United States, who have, since the Sth day of June, 
1917, and on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation 
by the President, attained the age of 21 years, shall be subject to regis- 
tration in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
and that upon proclamation by the President, stating the time and place 
of such registration, it shall be the duty of all such persons, except such 
persons as in suid proclamation may be exempted from tration, to 
present themselves for and submit to registration under the provisions 
of the act approved May 18, 1917, and they shall be registered in the 
same manner and subject to the same requirements and liabilities as 
those previously registered under the terms of said act. 

Sec. 2. That after the day set under section 1 hereof for the regis- 
tration by proclamation by the President at such intervals as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time prescribe, the President may uire that 
all male persons, citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States, who have attained the age of 21 years since the last preceding 
date of registration, and on or before the next day set for the registra- 
tion by proclamation by the President, except such persons as the 
proclamation by the President stating the time and place of such regis- 
tration may be exempted from registration, shall be registered in the 
same manner and subject to the same requirements and liabilities as 
those previously registered under the terms of said act: Provided, That 
students who ure preparing for the ministry in recognized theological 
or divinity schools at the time of the approval of this act shall be 
exempt from the selective draft prescribed in the act of May 18, 1917; 
and that students entering such theological or divinity schools after 
the approval of this act and during the continuance of the war, and 
who would be subject to any future registration as provided for in this 
act, may upon the recommendation or request of the president or dean 
of such school be exempt from the selective draft by order of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 3. That all such persons when registered shall be liable to mili- 
tary service and to draft under the terms of said act approved May 18, 
1917, under such regulations as the President may prescribe not incon- 
sistent with the terms of said act. 

Sec. 4. That all such persons shall be subject to the terms and pro- 
visions and liabilities of said act approved May 18, 1917, in all s 
as if they had been registered under the terms of said act, and eray 
such person shall be deemed to have notice of the uirements of sal 
act and of this joint resolution upon the publication of any such procla- 
mation by the President. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, was that the last 
proviso. just read? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. It provides that students pre- 
paring for the ministry shall be exempted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why should they be exempted in 
this hour of trial of the Government? Is that in the original 
act? 8 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Les; it is in the original act, as I 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEW. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

b, registration and 
3 daft . C President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, all male persons between the ages of 19 and 30, 
CECT 
—— Shs hive attained the age of 19 years shall be subject to military 


traini in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
ent. but shall not be called for active service until they have attained 


the age of 21 years. 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, I understand that the chairman of 
the Finance Committee [Mr. Simons] would object to laying 
aside the finance bill for so long a time as would probably be 
necessary for the proper consideration of this amendment. 
There are some things that I should like to say concerning it 
myself, which might require some little time. I think there 
are other Senators on the floor who would like to be heard 
also. If time can be given for its proper consideration now, I am 
prepared to go ahead with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
from the Senator from Indiana that he desires to know whether 
more time than 15 minutes is to be conceded by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, or does the Senator from Indiana 
merely give notice that he wishes to take up this matter with- 
out regard to the regular time of discussion? 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from North Carolina is absent from 
the Chamber at this moment. I suggest that he be infornied of 
the situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from North Carolina agreed to let us take up these matters with 
the understanding that only a limited time would be devoted to 
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them. I do not know how much time the Senator from Indiana 
will require, but he certainly can go on until the Senator from 
North Carolina comes in. 

Mr. SIMMONS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was wondering if the Senator from In- 
diana would not allow us to pass the joint resolution without 
insisting on that amendment at this time? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indianu 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? : 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. I 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My agreement with the chairman 
of the Finance Committee is that if the discussion of these joint 
resolutions takes more than 15 minutes, I shall move that they 
go over. In view of the fact that this very important amend- 
ment has been offered to this joint resolution, and it will lead 
to extended debate, unless the Senator from Indiana will agree 
to withdraw the amendment I shall have to move that the joint 
resolution lie oyer; but I hope he will consent to withdraw it, 
for this reason: : 

At this time the Judge Advocate General is preparing to 
call the next draft, and this joint resolution provides that 
the men who have become 21 years of age since June 5 last 
shall be included in the new registration for the draft, in order 
that it may be more properly apportioned. It is a very impor- 
tant joint resolution, and the introduction of the amendment 
by the Senator from Indiana may lead to several days’ delay. 
I do hope that he will consent to withdraw the amendment in 
order that we may pass the joint resolution at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. ; 

Mr, WARREN. I agree with the substance of the amend- 
ment; but I think it would be better if the Senator would con- 
sent to withdraw it at this time and get the other part of the 
joint resolution in motion, in consideration of what the Senator 
from New Jersey has said. It is imperative to have the 
original portion of the joint resolution acted upon at once. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I hesitate to withdraw this amend- 
ment. I concede the importance of the joint resolution. As a 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, I think I realize 
just what it provides for. I agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey that the withdrawal of my amendment might save sev- 
eral days’ time, but I think that the adoption of the amendment I 
have offered may ultimately save several months’ time. I think 
that had the provisions of this amendment been law two or 
three years ago the war in which the United States is now 
engaged would have been ended in favor of the United States 
and its allies some time ago. 

I feel, Mr. President, that I can not accede to the request fo 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield the floor, or does he yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Under those circumstances I ask 
that the joint resolution lie over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the joint resolution returned to the calendar? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that it be returned to the 
calendar; yes. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 
will be the cours. 


CALLING INTO MILITARY SERVICE CERTAIN PERSONS LIABLE THERETO. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask the Senate take up for con- 
sideration Senate joint resolution No. 123. 

There being no objection, the Senate, us In Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
123) providing for the calling into immediate military service 
of certain classes of persons registered and liable for military 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 
18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, after the word “ for,” 
to insert military“; on the same line, after the word “act,” 
to strike out “approved May 18, 1917”; in line 7, after the 
word “classes,” to strike out “from any State” and insert 
„except those exempt from draft under the provisions of said 
net“; in line 9, after the werd “classes,” to strike out the 
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comua- and insert “in the various subdivisions of the States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia: designated by the 
President under the terms of sald act”; in line 12, after the 
word “ immediate,” to insert “ military“ and in the same line, 
after the word “service,” to insert “persons classed. as,” so 
as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resotved, cte, That if under any: regulations- heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by the President persons. registered and lable for militar 
service under the terms of the act of Co: approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the ent to increase: temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, are sr in classes 


c 
tb rpose of determining their relative Habiller. or military 
— oe i -i vent the ‘President from 


hereafter cribed by the President all or t of the persons in an 
class or PS, panats those exempt from draft under the provisions 
of said aet, in proportion to the total number of persons placed in 


co 
persons classed as skilled experts in ustry or agriculture, however 


classified. or wherever residing: 

The amendments were agreed to. ; 

Mr. CALDER. Mr: President, I will ask the Senator from 
New Jersey if this. joint resolution takes care: of the situation 
which arose from the fact that in many communities through- 
out the land the number of aliens was excessive; and that un- 
der the original net the burden of the draft has fallen: very 
heavily upon these communities? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand that 


that is one of the purposes of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CALDER, I am very glad that the Military Affairs 
Committee has asked for the: consideration of this measure. 
It is a matter ot very great importance and ought: to have im- 
mediate action before the new draft goes into effect: 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
und the amendments were coneurretl in. 

The joint resolution was ordered, to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time; and passed. 

The title: was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution: pro- 
viding. for the calling into military service of certain classes of 
persons registered and. liable for military service under the 
terms of the act of Congress approved May 18. 1917, entitled 
An act to authorize the President to increase’ temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States.“ 


CALLING. OF THE ROET. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of n quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary: called the roll, and the following: Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Harding Nugent Sterling 
Beckham Iardwiek Overman Stone 
Borah Henderson Sutherland 
Calder Hollis Thomas 
Colt Johnson, S. Da Pi n m 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Poindexter Tillman 
Curtis . Jones, Wash. Saulsbury Townsend 
Dillingham: 2 Shafroth Trammell 
Fernald Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher Knox herman Wadsworth 
France Lewis Simmons ar ren 
Frelinghuysen Lod Smith, Ga: Watson 
Gerry MeCumber: Smith, Md. Weeks 
Gore Nelson Smith, Mich. Williams 
Gronna New Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Hale Norris Smoot 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], by reason 
of illness 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me announce the absence of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MERKELLAR}, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON}, 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] upon official business, 
T also announce the absence of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jasres] und of the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. CHAMbERLAIN] because of illness. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been requested to announce that both 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuts] and the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr; Kenyon] are absent from the city in 
attendance upon: the funeral of the wife of the senior Senator 
from Towa. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. JonxNsox] on official business. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Porrerre] on aecount 
of illness in his family. 

Mr. KNOX, I have been requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 


BERTAIN] on account of illness, and the absence of the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HOLLIS, I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is absent on offi- 
cial business, and that the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Sur] is absent because of illness; also that the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Puxran] is necessarily detained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present, 

WAR: FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the first amendment passed over. 

The Secrerary. The first amendment passed over was in 
section 3, on page 4, line 3, after the words “of the,“ to: strike 
out “ corporution.” and insert tion”; in line 4, after 
the: word “ provided,” to strike out “shall devote their entire 
time to the business of the corporation (except such part of 
their time, if any, as shall be devoted to other governmental 
business) and“; in line 10, after the word “ not,” to strike out 
“however”; in the same line, after the word. “exceeding,” to 
strike ont “the annual salary of the principal officer of an 
executive department of the United States” and insert “ $12,- 
000”; in lihe 14, after the words “from the,“ to strike out 
corporation“ and insert Corporation“; in line 18, after the 
words by the,” to strike out corporation“ and insert “ Cor- 
poration ” ; in line 19, after the words “ of the,” to strike out 
corporation“ and insert Corporation; in line 22, before 
the words “shall designate,” to strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert President of the United States”; in 
line 25, after the word “ years,” to strike out No director or 
officer of the corporation shall continue to be an officer, director, 
or trustee of any other corporation: or member of any firm of 
bankers; and; before” and insert “Any director shall be sub- 
ject to removal by the President of the United States”; on 
page 5, line 4, before the word “ entering,” to insert Before; 
and in line 5, after the word “shall,” to strike out “ certify 
vader oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has com- 
plied with this: requirement, and shall alse,” so us to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 5. That the four directors of the corporation: a ted as here- 
inbefore provided. shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by the 3 of the Treasury. with 
the approval of the President of the Uni States, not exceeding 
$12,000, Any director receiving from the United States any salary or 
compensation for services shall not receive as salary from the cor- 
poration any amount which, together with any salary or compensation 

ved from the United States, would make the total amount paid to 
him by the United States and y the 8 exceed the amount 
fixed ms the annual salary of a director of the corporation, as herein- 
before provided. Of the four directors appointed, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the President of the United States shall designate two to serve 
for two years, and two for four years; and 
80 1 shall serve for a term of four years, Any director shall 
be subject to removal by the President of the United States, Before 
entering upon hie duties, each or and officer shall take an oath 


faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. But nothing contained 


in this act or in the Federal reserve act shall be construed to prevent 


the appointment of a member of the Federal Reserve Board or of any 
other goverumentgl administrative body or of a director of a Federal 
reserve bank ns a director of the corporation. 

Mr. HOLEIS. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee; the Senator from Nerth Carolina, what regson moved 
the committee to make that change in the original draft? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only reason that presented itself to the 
committee that T know was that it was not usual. although it 
has been done, I think, in one case, in the case of the Federal 
reserve banks, to provide that a Federal officer should give his 
entire time to the work. That might mean that he could not 
take the time that was necessary to attend to some incidental 
business matter. It might mean that he would have to devote 
his time so exclusively to this work that he would not be able 
to attend to those business matters: to which every man must 
give more or less time. à 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on this side of the aisle we can 
not hear the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said the reason for striking: out that part 
of the section as well as striking out the subsequent provisions 
of the section which relates to holding a permanent position in 
other corporations was that with those provisions in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may find himself unable to secure suitable 
men for these positions. If a directer was required to give his 
entire time to this work, if he is required to give up his connec- 
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tion as a director of every other corporation or bank or trust 
company, it might require such great sacrifices on his part that 
the Secretary would not be able to secure competent men to 
perform the service. These directors, the committee thought, 
ought to be men of large familiarity with the financial busi- 
ness conditions of the country. That class of men generally 
have a great many connections with business enterprises of 
the country. The requirement to separate themselves entirely 
from every business connection, so far as occupying an official 
position in connection with the corporations through which that 
business is conducted, is coupled with the requirement that they 
shall give their sole and exclusive time to this work. I was 
impressed, and I think the committee were impressed, with the 
thought that it would be very difficult to get the class of men 
we all ought to want on this board. That is the only reason I 
know of. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, that would be true with reference 
to members of the Federal Reserve Board as well, would it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that there was one instance in which 
Congress has required that the officer should give his entire time, 
and I referred to the directors of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but I am not aware that that has been the custom in creating 
offices. That is the only instance that has been brought to my 
attention in which that provision has been coupled with the 
qualifications of a man for an official position. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator if he does not think 
it would be better, even if we had to pay a large salary of, say, 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year to these men, and to provide that no 
one who is connected with a commercial institution or is a 
director of a commercial institution shall hold this position? I 
heard the speech of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortis] on yesterday, and I was very much impressed with his 
statement that in his opinion it would inspire confidence among 
all the people of this country to have men appointed to this 
responsible position who were disassociated from the large com- 
mercial institutions. 

Does not the Senator think it would be wiser to increase the 
salary of these men, and then prohibit the appointment of men 
who are active directors of banking and other financial insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would agree with the Senator if we could 
secure suitable men who would be willing to abridge their per- 
sonal rights with reference to their business matters to the ex- 
tent that this provision would abridge it. I think it would be 
better, but I doubt very much whether you could procure in that 
way the right class of men. 

I wish to say to Senators that, so far as I am concerned, after 
stating the reasons which the committee had for striking out 
these provisions of the bill, if the Senate sees fit to insert them 
I shall myself make no further opposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] that if this corporation 
was to be a permanent affair, if it was the same as the Federal 
Reserve Board, to exist for 50 years or more, I would be in 
~ favor of the original wording of the bill. But this is only a 
temporary organization. 

Mr, OWEN. I remind the Senator that he is overlooking the 
fact that the term is limited to 10 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call 10 years a temporary position. 

Mr. OWEN. Not for a Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not for a Senator, but for a business man, who 
has an established business, a calling in life and knows nothing 
else but that one line of business. It is a temporary position, 
and I wish to say that even it may not last for 10 years under 
the provisions of the bill. The war may cease next year, and 
the declaration may be made by the President that it has ceased, 
and then the affairs of this concern would be wound up before 
the end of 10 years. If only a temporary organization, we should 
secure the very best men there are in the United States as 
members of the board of the corporation. I do not believe that 
we ought to put a provision in the bill that will limit the num- 
ber of men from which selections can be made and virtually say 
that any man who has made a notable success in his line of 
business shall not be a member of this board. That is why I 
favor striking out the provision that was written in the bill by 
the framers of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator a question, 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 


Mr. GRONNA. Admitting it is true, as the Senator has 
Stated, that this is only a temporary position, is there any rea- 
son to believe that we can not find men among these great 
financiers who are patriotic enough to devote at least a part of 
their time during the war to financing the country? 

Mr. SMOOT,. The director in the corporation could not de- 
vote only a part of his time, because the wording is that they 
shall devote their entire time to the business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suppose it means that they should devote 
all their time while they were holding the position as director 
in the corporation. I did not mean to intimate that they should 
only serve a part of the time during the period they would act as 
a director; but is it not reasonable to suppose that there are 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of men in this country who have made 
a financial success who do not require making any more money, 
who have sufficient, and who are also willing to sacrifice, if need 
be, in order to win this war. We have more than 100,000,000 
people in this country, and with all the millionaires and billion- 
aires we have to-day, is it not possible to find some one willing 
to give time to this important institution for the benefit of the 
whole country and not for private parties or corporations? I 
say, if we are in such a deplorable condition that the men who 
made these fortunes are unwilling to sacrifice at least a few 
years of their time and contribute their time not even as a 
gratuity but for reasonable pay, I believe we are in a very dan- 
gerous position, and I do not think we ought to enact the bill 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish to say that there are thousands of finan- 
ciers in the country who are perfectly willing to give their time 
to the Government during this war period and there are thou- 
sands of them who are giving their time to the Government now 
nt a compensation of a dollar a year. But, Mr. President, we 
have heard on the floor of the Senate criticism time and time 
again against the Government accepting the services of these 
so-called captains of industry without compensation, and we 
have heard Senators from time to time say that no man ought 
to be employed by the Government of the United States and 
placed in a responsible position, as they are placed in to-day, 
without the Government paying for their services. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The men who will perform this function 
will be paid a salary. I do not understand that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] asks that they do this service 
for nothing, but he objects to men performing this purticular 
duty when in the performance of that duty the public interests 
and their private interests may clash; we all realize that how- 
ever honest a man may be 

Where self the wavering balance shakes 
"Tis rarely right adjusted. 

It is not fair to the man appointed to place him in a position 
where he is called upon to decide this delicate question of pro- 
priety, nor is it altogether fair to the public. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say in answer to the Senator that 1 
do not believe the President of the United States will select a 
man with no more honesty in his make-up than to accept such 
a position and then stoop so low as to take advantage of it, but 
I believe he will select men in whom the people have confidence 
and whom the President has confidence, und the Senate must 
have confidence in them, for the Senate will be asked to con- 
firm their nomination. 

The original wording it seems to me would cast reflection 
upon a man who might be selected as a director. Under the 
Senate amendment we broaden the number of persons from 
which the selections can be made. We make it just as broad 
as possible so that the President of the United States can 
nominate any man in the United States as a director. I do not 
believe there is a single man in the United States who has 
brains enough to fill such a position who would refuse to accept 
the nomination if requested to by the President. 

But it is said he should be required to devote his entire time 
to the corporation. Suppose he went off for a week end or 
took a rest for a week, it is just like many people in the 
United States to find fault with him and say he is violating 
the law. If there was a necessity for such a requirement 1 
would be in favor of it. If it was a permanent organization I 
would be in favor of it. But, Mr. President, it is a temporary 
appointment and I do not believe that you ought to ask men 
who are now engaged in business, and no doubt a lifelong busi- 
ness, to give it up entirely, or if perchance they are directors 
in a corporation and have heen perhaps from the inception of 
the business and have seen the business grow, I do not believe 
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they ought to be asked to resign as a director in a corporation 
because they are asked to serve as a director of this corpora- 
tion if the work required does not conflict. If they are men 
whom you can not trust do not appoint them, and if such men 
are appointed let the Senate refuse to confirm them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the services that will be 
required under this act will be the services of those who are 
peculiarly acquainted with financial conditions in the United 
States. Those who will be selected must necessarily be from 
a class who are so acquainted and who have the ability to bring 
to the service of the Government the greatest possible knowledge 
upon that particular subject. It was the purpose of the amend- 
ment to so widen the scope of the field of opportunity for the 
President himself to make a selection of men with the greatest 
degree of capability who would fill these places. 

Every Senator knows that to-day the men who have the 
greatest knowledge of these subjects are as a rule either presi- 
dents or vice presidents or members of a board of directors. 
They are the men who are alive and doing the business of the 
country to-day. Why should the President say to a man who is 
upon the board of directors of a great financial institution, “ You 
must get off this board.” Possibly that board may need his 
services; it may not be for more than one day in a month, and 
yet it needs his services. But without this amendment you 
would say to him, “ We can not accept your services if you are 
to give even one day a month at a meeting of your directors to 
look after your own institution.” I do not believe the country 
is going to suffer by reason of a member of this board taking a 
day off to attend to the private business of a director. I believe 
the chances are that the President may not be able to secure 
exactly the kind of men he needs to fill these positions unless 
he be given the opportunity to select from presidents or vice 
president or directors of any corporation. 

There is no Senator here who gives his entire attention to the 
business of the country. Every one of them has his own private 
business to look after to some extent. I do not believe that the 
country suffers because he has private business to look after. 
On the contrary, I think if he had no business to look after he 
would hardly be fit to hold a place in the Senate or to hold any 
other position. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we broaden the field of 
opportunity and give the President a scope of opportunity to 
select just the class of men he wants, and he wants the very 
best there are in the land. We ought not to say to him, “ You 
can not select such a man unless you compel him to resign 
from the directorship of a banking institution which he assists 
in controlling.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there are two parts of this pro- 
posed amendment. The first is that these directors shall de- 
vote their entire time to the business of the corporation. That 
has been stricken out by the committee. It is assumed by 
striking it out that they could manage this corporation with 
four thousand five hundred million dollars of property by giv- 
ing only a part of their time. Probably the biggest bank in the 
United States has a capital of $50,000,000, with assets possibly 
running up as high as six or seven hundred million dollars, but 
this bank will start off with $500,000,000 of actual capital drawn 
out of the Treasury of the United States, and then will have the 
authority to raise four thousand million dollars, or eight times 
as much, by bonds, These funds, moreover, will partake of the 
nature of a revolving fund. It will not be limited to the four 
thousand five hundred million dollars. It may be converted 
into revolving funds and involve a larger line of activities, 

The work being laid out here, while expressed in a few words, 
is perfectly gigantic. I think Senators ought not to fail to 
observe that we are imposing upon these men a duty which 
obviously must require all of the time of whoever devotes him- 
self to it. So much for the first part of the amendment. 

The second part which the amendment proposes to strike out 
is that no director or officer of the corporation shall continue to 
be an officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation or 
member of any firm of bankers. I do not think it turns so 
much upon the honesty of the man as that he shall be able to 
pre his time to the gigantic labor which is contemplated by the 

ill. 

It does not avail to say that we will select honest men and 
therefore there is no necessity for requiring all their time to be 
given. It is better, indeed, as a public policy, to have men in 
charge of such a high function not swayed by private interest. 
I think it would suffice, probably, to say that they should not 
continue as active officers, leaving the question of the possibility 
of their having a private interest which might interfere with 
the discharge of their functions to be passed upon by those 
who consider the question of the nomination. But I am very 
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sure that the entire time will be required of those who under- 
take to handle this gigantic institution, the biggest institution, 
probably, in the world, as a banking establishment. The Bank 
of England has a deposit of only $1,000,000,000. Here is one 
that will have funds to handle four times as great. The days 
are short ; there are only 8 or 10 hours in an ordinary working day 
in which a man can judiciously apply himself to intellectual 
labor. I think it would be a serious mistake to deal with this 
question as a matter requiring only a part of the time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I opposed the amendment 
that is proposed here by the committee when it was before the 
committee at the time, and inasmuch as it is about to be voted 
upon I feel like stating the reasons which actuated me at the 
time to offer such opposition. It was not because I feared the 
honesty of the men who might be selected, but rather because I 
felt that this is a most unusual law. We are conferring power 
about which I think every Senator has some doubt. J think 
there are very few Senators who look with perfect complacency 
upon this legislation; but we are all forced to support it, be- 
cause we think an emergency has arisen and now confronts us 
which requires perhaps that extraordinary powers should be 
exerted through this corporation. Already it has been subject 
to the criticism that it might do things which would result dis- 
astrously. We all know that there is criticism more or less ex- 
tant throughout the United States of the system of appointing 
men to high positions who are interested fn the subject matter 
or similar subject matter to those dealt with under the proposed 
statute. It therefore seemed to me that it was the wise plan 
to avoid all suspicion as far as possible. I believe that any 
man who will be selected for this position, no matter what his 
position may be and how important it may be, will be willing 
for the public good to divest himself of interest in other con- 
cerns in order that he may render the most efficient service pos- 
sible on this board. It was, therefore, more as a matter of 
policy with me than anything else, that I thought and I think 
now it is wise to consider in legislation of this magnitude; and 
that the provision of the bill itself is better than the one pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I devoted some time yesterday 
to explaining the bill to the Senate and pointing out some of 
the dangers that I saw in it. I called the corporation to be 
established under the bill a bank, and it is a bank. No one 
denies it; but for some reason the friends of the measure are 
afraid to call it a bank and insist upon calling it by some more 
euphonious title. 

The bill was brought here by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
so I am informed, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. It is to be assumed that the bill was drawn about as 
the Secretary of the Treasury wanted it. I have not heard 
anyone argue enthusiastically for the bill in any particular. 
Those who are for it are for it with much apology, and with 
very little explanation of its need. It is a bad bill, and the 
only reason it is excusable is because there is a bad situation. 
I hope the Senate will make it as palatable for those of us 
who do not approve of it as is possible. 

Now, here is a great bank, with powers never before granted 
to any bank in the United States or probably anywhere else. 
It is to be put in the sole charge of five directors, of whom the 
Secretary of the Treasury is one. The time of the Secretary 


of the Treasury is absorbed in matters of great importance. 


The duties involved in the handling of the business of the 
Treasury alone are more than one man can fairly cope with, 
in war times, and the present Secretary of the Treasury has 
many other functions. He is the chairman of the Farm Loan 
Board; he is the Director General of the Railroads of the coun- 
try. He may, therefore, be safely left out of the reckoning so 
far as sitting on this board of bank directors is concerned. All 
he can do will be to suggest general policies. 

The men who are called to handle this great bank will be 
called to a position of great honor and of tremendous responsi- 
bility. I have no idea where the men will be found. It is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah that they will be great experts 
in financial affairs. They ought not to be. They should be 
merchants, as are the directors of the Bank of England. Eng- 
land will not permit its captains of finance to be on the direc- 
torate of its one great bank. As the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Owen] said last week, finance should be the handmaiden 
of commerce and not the director of commerce. This bank is to 
serve the commercial interests of the United States, and through 
the commercial interests to serve us all. Financiers should be 
disqualified from being on this board at all, but the Senators 
who argue that they should not lay aside their financial duties 
and private interests evidently think they must be financiers. 
If they are to be financiers, if there are no other men in the 
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country who ure fit to sit on the board of this bank, it is be- 
cause the duties of the bank require remarkable services. If 
the duties of the bank require remarkable services, those services 
should be rendered solely to the bank. 

I referred yesterday to the fact that these men must be super- 
financiers. I meant by that that they must be above the ordi- 
nary financiers. Even though they have other important duties, 
they should gladly lay aside those duties and come to the call 
of their country. I suspect that some of those who favor this 
phraseology have in mind men who they think are solely fitted 
to run the affairs of this great bank, and that those men have 
been seen and have said that they will not give up their private 
business. I suspect that; I am afraid of it. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury wanted the bill drawn in 
this way, and if the Secretary of the Treasury insists on having 
this bill passed granting these tremendous powers, then the 
wishes of the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be respected 
by the Senate, for the Secretary of the is going to be 
gauged by this measure. For myself I do not believe it will be 
a success, I think that hereafter Senators and members of the 
administration will be trying to evade responsibility for it. 
But let us give it the fairest possible chance; let us treat the 
proposed corporation like a great bank, as we treated the Federal 
Iteserve Banking System; let us throw the safeguards around 
these men that we threw around the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; and I ask the Senate, since no one or very few 
seem to care particularly about this Senate committee amend- 
ment, to vote it down and to restore the bill to its original form. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into 
any further discussion with respect to this amendment, but I 
do want to call the attention of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the fact that the prohibition to which he refers is not 
confined to officers and directors of banks alone, as his remarks 
would imply, or at least would seem to imply. It is broader 
and provides that 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an officer, 
director, or trustee of any other corporation. 

It dees not make any difference whether or not it is a finan- 
cial corporation; no man who happens to be a director of a 
business corporation is eligible under that language. A mer- 
chant whose business has been incorporated would be disquali- 
fied under that language. 

If the purpose of the Senator from New Hampshire in offer- 
ing this amendment is to dissociate the directors of this cor- 
poration from interests that might possibly be affected by their 
action as members of the corporation, he will not accomplish 
that purpose by simply saying that they shall not be directors 
of any other corporation. In order to accomplish that purpose, 
if that is his purpose—and it seems to be—he will have to 
provide that they shall give up any business in which they 
have an interest in any corporation or any bank or any other 
concern which happens to be operating under charter. If they 
are required to give up their business, then, of course, their 

selfish interest will be removed if it conflicts in the slightest 
with their duties as directors; but simply to require them to 
cease to be directors of corporations does not reach the object. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grnnx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to suggest to the Senator in charge of 
the bill that the end of securing the time of the members of 
this board could be accomplished simply by putting in the word 
“active,” providing that they shall not continue to be active 
directors, and so forth; that their time shall not be taken up 
with other employments of this kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course that would improve it very much. 

Mr. OWEN. Because, after all, a man who has his proper- 
ties invested need not be a director or an officer. A man may 
own a bank as a stockholder and may name every officer and 
employee in that bank and control its policy without being an 
officer or a director. Everybody knows that. Therefore, at 
last we have got to rely upon the integrity of mind of those 
who are put upon this board. I think, in view of the gigantic 
proportions of the establishment, with $4,500,000,000 to be dis- 
posed of by it as a banking institution, the men who compose 
the board of directors ought to give all of their time to its 
duties. I think the public interest requires that they give all 
of their time to their duties when the United States puts such 
an enormous trust in the hands of any men. They ought not 
to be able to treat it negligently and to give only a fraction 
of their time to the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator from Oklahoma 
with reference to their giving at least a sufficient portion of 


their time to the discharge of their duties; all the time that is 
necessary to efficiently discharge the duties ought to be given; 
but even when this language is stricken out they will be under 
the same obligation and responsibility to theii consciences and 
to the Government of giving to this office such time as is ade- 
quate for the official discharge of its duties. 

We do not, Mr. President, in creating an office sny that the 
official shall give his entire time to it, and yet we all understand 
whenever a man is appointed to u Federal office that he assumes 
the obligation of giving to the discharge of the duties of that 
office all the time that is necessary properly to perform those 
duties. It is not necessary to write that into the law; it is 


| implied. 


Mr, OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr, OWEN. I wish to observe to the Senator that when the 
bill comes into the Senate with the very reasonable requirement 
that the entire time of the directors of this corporation shall be 
devoted to their public duties and then the Senate strikes it 
out of the bill, it is equivalent to putting an interpretation upon 
the bill that their entire time will not be required. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is stricken out because such a require- 
ment is not ordinarily demanded and striking out the provision 
puts these officers, I think, upon a parity with every other officer 
of the United States Government to-day with the solitary ex- 
ception of the provisions which are contained in the Federal 
reserve act, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina will agree with me that there would be very serious 
objection to a provision of that kind applying to ourselves or to 
Members of the other House of Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yet we are expected to perform all the 
duties that are incumbent upon us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish only to say in addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the remark of the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horus] seemed to imply that members of the Finance 
Committee and other Senators had no interest in this matter. 
I myself am in favor of the amendment of the committee. The 
remark I made when I first had the floor upon the amendment, 
to the effect that the Senate could deal with it as it pleased, 
simply meant to convey to the Senate the idea that whatever the 
Senate might do with reference to this amendment would be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a few 
words on this question. I want to compliment the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] on what he said just as 
he sat down, when he expressed a willingness to abide by what 
the Senate might do. It is a relief to know that all of us are 
absolutely free to vote as we see fit on this amendment; but it 
does seem to me, Mr. President, that we ought to remember in 
passing on this amendment, and on all other amendments to 
this bill, that there is not anything like this bill on the statute 
books ef any country in the world. There is hardly anything 
with which we can compare it. To my mind it is not fair to 
compare the duties of the directors of the proposed corpora- 
tion to the duties of ordinary directors and presidents and 
other officials of corporations and of banks, because the im- 
portance of the greatest of corporations and the largest of 
banks sinks into insignificance when we compare it with the 
colossal proposition that is presented before us in this bill. 
These directors will have charge not of a bank doing an ordi- 
nary banking business or a corporation doing the ordinary busi- 
ness of a corporation, but they will have something to do with 
all of the corporations, with all of the banks, and with all of 
the business of all of the country. It is the most gigantic 
proposition that ever was conceived of; it is one that all of us 
stand almost in awe of; and yet we feel that something of the 
kind ought to be provided by law. 

It is not an aspersion upon any man or upon his honesty or 
his patriotism to say that when he takes a position on the 
board of directors of this great institution he ought to give up 
active connection with any other corporation or any other 
bank as a manager or officer of any kind. That does not imply 
that we are suspicions of that man; but there are several rea- 
sons to my mind why he ought to be compelled so to do. First, 
the very magnitude of the undertaking. If he devotes all of 
his time every day to the work, he will not be able fully to 
comprehend all of the business of this great institution. The 
country ought to have all of his energy and all of his ability, 
and so his mind ought to be entirely divorced from private busi- 
ness, from the management of other corporations, or from the 
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control of any private banking institution, because he will 
deal with people engaged in that class of business. 

It is said by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srat- 
mons] that, even though he is not allowed to be a director or 
an officer of a corporation, he still may have an interest in a 
corporation. That may be true, and I can conceive how it 
might be possible that his private interests might even in that 
case come in conflict with his public duty; but I am not going 
on the theory that he would permit his private interests to 
control his public duty if he accepted this place. However, he 
will occupy a different position as a director of this corpora- 
tion if he is only a stockholder in a bank than though he were 
president of that bank. If he be president of that bank, he 
has u responsibility resting on him that will take his time and 
his thought. Even though he may say, “I will not devote any 
time to it,’ his mind would advert to the business of that 
bank; it would be an impossibility for him to divorce himself 
entirely from its affairs, because he would know there was a 
responsibility on him. That would be natural and perfectly 
proper; but that responsibility he could not throw off, and he 
would not be quite so competent to serve on this great corpora- 
tion in such a case as though his mind were perfectly free and 
had no responsibility of any kind in the control or management 
of any other bank or any other corporation. 

There is another reason, Mr. President. The members of 
this board of directors ought, like Ctesar's wife, to be free even 
of suspicion. They will come in contact with private institu- 
tions and private banking firms and corporations, and if they 
are officers or managers of such institutions their competitors 
will be suspicious, and even those who are not competitors with 
them in business will perhaps look with some degree of sus- 
picion upon their activities as members of this great institution. 
We want and we need, Senators, the confidence of the country in 
this great corporation as much as in any institution ever created 
by law. We want the people from the very highest to the very 
lowest degree to believe and have faith that this great cor- 
poration is absolutely above everything except the welfare of 
our entire country and all the business of it. So we ought to 
free it if we can from any possibility of such suspicion. 

Mr. President, it is said that if we provide that these men 
shall devote their entire time to this business and shall not be 
officers of any other corporation er managers of any other bank 
we will expect too much of a sacrifice; that it will be a sacrifice 
for a man to surrender his private position, That is true; it 
will be a sacrifice probably, but are we going to say that there 
is any man here in the United States who is not patriotic 
enough to make that sacrifice? We all make sacrifices. The 
boy in the trenches who gives up a salary of $2,500 a year to 
go out as a mark for enemy bullets in a foreign land surrenders 
his position and takes another one at $30 a month. He makes 
the sacrifice under the draft law, and we require many of our 
citizens to make the same sacrifice, Are we to say now that a 
great captain of industry, who is president of a bank, would, if 
selected by the President to fill a place on this board of direc- 
tors, say “I can nat make that sacrifice”? If he is not willing 
to make that sacrifice, Mr. President, he will not be a good 
member of the board of directors, and ought to be left off it. 
It is not as great a sacrifice as thousands of his fellow citizens 
make, To my mind, there will be no difliculty in that. 

I am not charging that there are any such men; I do not 
believe that there are. Furthermore, these men are not work- 
ing for $30 a month or for a dollar a year. When they are 
appointed, under the terms of the bill the President will fix 
their salary, and there is only one limitation to the amount, 
and that is that the salary shall not excee] $12,000 a year. It 
is safe to say that the President will fix the salary at $12,000 
a year. Is there any Senator who doubts it? The very passage 
of the bill with that provision in it is an invitation to the Presi- 
dent to fix the salary at $12,000 a year. So when it comes to 
the question of pecuniary sacrifice these men are not going to 
make such a great sacrifice, for they will get $12,000 a year 
for their services, and if they get $12,000 a year ought they 
not to devote all their time to this great institution? 

Mr. President, it seems perfectly clear to me that this ought 
to be required as a matter of law; it ought to be in the bill. 
It will help to free the entire proposition of any lingering sus- 
picion that might rest anywhere; it will help to give moral 
force to whatever acts this board or corporation may perform, 
because to the degree that it is hamanly possible it will remove 
any possibility of any of these men doing officially what may 
profit them privately. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, when I discussed this ques- 
tion a moment ago I was not aware that there were two propo- 
sitions involved in it. I was directing myself then, as I did 
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before the committee, to the last provision, the one at the bottom 
of page 4 and the top of page 5. I had no objection to striking 
out the words requiring these men to devote their whole time to 
this particular work, because I could not imagine a man ap- 
pointed to this position if he were forbidden to serve any other 
interest outside, who would not devote to the task the time 
necessary to do the work. We do not generally apply such pro- 
visions to other officers, and, therefore, I can see no particular 
reason why those words should be left in. It seems to me they 
are superfluous. But what I was directing my attention to was 
the fact that we should require that these men during the time 
they are serving the Government should be divorced from any 
position of influence or profit which might be construed as inter- 
fering with their duties on this board. ‘ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I want to direct the attention 
of the Senate to the manner in which this question comes up. 
The bill originally contained the provision that the members of 
this bank board— 
shall devote their entire time to the business of the corporation (cxcept 
such part of their time, if any, as shall be devoted to other govern- 
mental business). 

The question will be on the amendment. Now, by adopting 
the committee amendment we can not wipe the slate clean. If 
any question ever comes up under this bill as to whether a mem- 
ber of the board is allowed to conduct other businesses, this copy 
of the bill will be conclusive evidence to the court that passes on 
it that the Senate had the matter up and the Senate deliberately 
voted that these men might be allowed to engage in as many 
other businesses as they pleased. You ean not wipe the slate 
clean in that way. I hope Senators will vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. NORRIS (when the name of Mr. Cumatrns was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Custmins)}, and while I am on my feet I desire also 
to announce the absence of the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon]. Both Senators are absent in Iowa, attending the 
funeral of the wife of the senior Senator from that State, I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who is absent on account of illness. I understand, however, 
that if he were present he would support the bill and the amend- 
ments reported by the committee, and I therefore feel at liberty 
to vote and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fotterte’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOoLLETTE], due to illness in his family. I 
wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssaxp] and vote 
“oe yea,” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer the 
general pair which I have with the senior Senator frum Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. PENROSE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennslyvania [Mr. PENROSE], who 
is necessarily absent. I am informed, however, that if he were 
present he would vote “yea”; and I desire to vote “yea,” and 
therefore shall so vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to the junior Sena- 
ter from California [Mr. Jonson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Jaars] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Brovssaxp] on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursr] is absent on official 
business, and that the junior Senator from Arizona {[Mr. 
Sıra] is absent because of illness. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the absence of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 


paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr]. 
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I voted and have since discovered his absence from the Chamber. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE], anid will let my vote stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand that we are voting on 
two amendments? 

Mr. LODGE. No; only one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are voting upon the first 
amendment. Tak 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained by illness. I also wish 
to announce that the Senator from California IMr. PHELAN] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] are neces- 
sarily detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 86, nays 32. as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Beckham Jones. Wash. Page Smoot i 
Calder Kellogg Ransdell Swanson 
Colt Lewis Robinson Tillman 
Dillingham Lodge Saulsbur: ‘Townsend 
Ferna McNary Shep: 
Fletcher artin Shields Warren 
France Nelson Simmons Watson 
Gallinger New Smith. Md ‘eeks 
Gerry. Overman Smith. S. C. Wiliams 
NAYS—32. 
Borah Hardwick Nugent Smith. Mich: 
Culberson Henderson Owen Sterlin 
is Hollis Pittman Ruther 
Frelinghuysen Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Gore endrick Pomerene Thompson 
Gronna Kirby Reed Trammell 
Hale Myers Shafroth Underwood 
Harding Norris Sherman Vardaman 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Ashurst Gof Knox Smith. Ariz. 
Bankhead Hitchcock La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee James McCumber Stone 
Nroussard Johnson, Cal. McKellar Walsh 
Chamberlain Jones. N. Mex. McLean Wolcott 
mins Kenyon Penrose 
Fall King Phelan 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice now 
that I reserve the right to have a separate vote on this amend- 
ment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed. over. 

The Secretary. On line 25, page 4, and lines 1 and 2, page 5, 
it is proposed to strike out the following words: 

No director or officer of the ration shall continue to be an 
officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation or member of any 
firm of bankers; and. before— 

And to insert in lieu thereof: 

Any director shall be subject to removal by the President of the 
United States. Before. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought not 
to vote on that entire amendment without a division, I think 
most of the Senate believes in the words to be added: 

Any director shall be subject to removal by the President of the 
United States. 

I think the question should come first on striking out the 
words: 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an 
officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation, or member of 
any firm of bankers. 

I therefore ask to have the question divided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment of the com- 
mittee in lines 3 and 4 is not a substitute for the other amend- 
ment, proposing to strike out certain words. 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are two separate and distinct proposi- 
tions, and I think the Senator from New Hampshire is per- 
fectly right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They ought to appear in the bill as two 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask for a vote on the first amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

The SrecrEevaARY. Beginning on page 4, line 25, it is proposed 
to strike out the following words: 

No director or officer of the co 


officer, director, or trustee of any ot 
firm óf bankers; and, before. 


Mr. NORRIS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 


ration shall continue to be an 
r corporation or member of any 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move a substitute for that 
language, to read: ë 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an active 
officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
that amendment again? We could not hear him. 

Mr. OWEN. I move a substitute, to rend: 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an 
active officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the proper way would 
be to vote upon the committee amendment. and then, if the 
committee amendment is agreed to, offer the amendment just 
suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 1, before the word “ officer,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ active.” 

Mr. OWEN. That was not my amendment, Mr. President. 
I move a substitute for the words to be stricken ont, to read: 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an 
active officer, di or trustee of any other corporation. 

wee SMOOT. That is offered as a substitute, Mr. President, 
an 

Mr. OWEN. The effect of it is to strike out and insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
a REE Mr. President, may the substitute be stated, 

ease 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
substitute. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the words proposed to be stricken 
out by the committee on page 4, line 25, and on lines 1 and 2, 
page 5, it is proposed to insert the following words: 

No director or officer of the corporation shull continue to be an 
active officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parlinmentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that this substitute shall be agreed 
to, would the amendment of the committee to strike out then 
be the next motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I want to understand. If this 
amendment is agreed to, then the committee amendment has 
been disposed of. 

SEVERAL Senators. No; it has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, let us have an understanding. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion of the Senator from Oklahoma is a 
motion to strike out and insert; and if that motion is agree! to, 
the words offered by the Senator from Oklahoma go into the 
bill and stay there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understood, the Senator 
from Oklahoma offered his amendment as a substitute for the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The comniittee amendment is a motion to strike 
out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. I think we all know that. 
Is that true, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the way the Chair 
understands the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I make the point that that motion ts 
improper, because, if that motion should prevail, it tvould do 
away entirely with the committee amendment to strike out, 
or it would substitute something else to be stricken out, and the 
motion to strike out would still be pending. d 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma shall be adopted it will be an 
amendment to the committee amendment. Then the question 
will recur upon the amendment as amended, as I understand. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the committee amendment is to strike out 
certain words. The motion of the Senator from Oklahoma ts a 
substitute for that, to strike out the same words and insert other 
words. Now, suppose that prevails: You have substituted some- 
thing in the bill that the committee has moved to strike out, and 
it ends it, and you do not get a chance to vote on the amend- 
ment of the committee. f 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No; if the Senator will pardon me. the 
auestion then recurs on the amendment offered by the committee, 
which has been amended by the motion made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, Rule XVIII of the Sen- 
ate provides that a motion to strike out and insert one proposi- 
tion shall not prevent a motion to strikeout and insert a different 
proposition. I understand that that is the proposition of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the words which the Senator 


from Oklahoma desires to strike out are in the bill. The fact 
that the committee has recommended their amendment does not 
change that fact. Now, the Senator moves to strike ont those 
words in the bill and te insert in Hen of them certain other 
words. If the Senate shall adopt that course, I take it that 
that would mean that the other words that he suggests would 
be inserted in the place of these. Having that view about it, 
I believe that the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma is 
a good amendment, and I am perfectly willing to accept it, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? If the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma should pre- 
vall, would the bill then read as it read when it came from the 
House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; with the change that he proposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. We would not have any opportunity 
at all then to vote upon the motion to strike out that part which 
came from the House, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, it is not to strike out, but it is 
to insert the word “active.” If I understood the reading, that 
is all his amendment does. Now, of course the Senate has a 
right to amend the provision which it is proposed to strike out. 
Then the vote comes upon whether or not it shall be stricken 
out. Am I correct? Will the Senater from Oklahoma inform 
me whether he does more than simply Insert a word? . 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. My amendment accepts the committ 
amendment which strikes out the words “or member of any 
firm of bankers,” and would leave the language of the bill to 
read : 5 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an 
active officer, or, or trustee of any other corporation. É 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator does strike out the words 
following “corporation.” Of course, then, that changes the 
situation. I thought the Senator had simply introduced the 
word “ active.” 

Mr. OWEN. My amendment, in effect, would strike out the 
words following the word “corporation,” namely, or member 
of any firm of bankers; and, before.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then, Mr. President, it should be clear 
that if the motion of the Senator should prevail that will dispose 
of the whole matter, 

Mr. OWEN. It will. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma, of 
course, could adopt the course suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan and offer one or more perfecting amendments to the 
language proposed to be stricken out. He has not taken that 
course. He has taken a course which he is entitled to take, and 
which precedes a simple motion to strike out, and that is a mo- 
tion to strike out and insert. A mation to strike out and insert 
obviously always takes precedence of a plain motion to strike 
out. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while the Sengtor from Massa- 
chusetts is on the floor may 1 ask him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. If the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
prevails, then will that portion of the bill which the committee 
proposes to strike out remain in the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. It will go out, and its place will 
s taken by the language proposed by the Senator from Okla- 

ma. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but then we will have no opportunity 
to pass upon the other proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. No; except when the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the substitute. e 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator who offers the substitute. 
He introduces into the bill the language “an active member.” 
What does he mean by that? 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of my proposed amendment is that 
these men shall not have any other occupation to divert them 
from this service which we are putting upon them. 

a Mr. REED. But they could still be directors of a corpora- 
on. ; 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; they might own the corporation, and 
not be directors. 

Mr. REED. One of them could still be the president of the 
corporation. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and he might own the corporation and not 
be the president. 

Mr. REED. I understand that. 

Mr. OWEN. I am just seeking to provide by my a 


mendment 
that a man's eligibiliry shall not be denied by his being an 


officer, but shall depend upon the time he can give. I only 
propose precluding those whose time is otherwise engaged by 
being active officers of other corporations. Of course, he ought 
not to pass on a case where his own interests are involved. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator intends to allow him to retain 
that interest, and intends to allow him to retain an office also, 
in addition to that interest, provided he is not active in the office. 
The question I am raising is, what we gain by introducing the 
word “ active.” > 

Mr. OWEN. The intention was to gain time, 

Mr. REED. Time? 

Mr. OWEN, Yes. The aspect which the Senator has in mind 
is another aspect entirely. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is, the time that they 
can give. 

Mr. OWEN. The time that they can give was all that I was 
trying te accomplish, because I do not think I can accomplish 
any more, if J can accomplish that much. 

Mr. REED. I have this observation to make tonching the 
amendment: It seems to concede that there should not be an 
outside interest that would interfere with the performance of 
the duties. 

Mr. OWEN, I should hope so. 

Mr. REED. And that, the Senator thinks, is a desirable thing 
to accomplish, The Senator wants to cut off outside inter- 
ference, and he therefore proposes to say that an officer shall 
not be an active officer. Now, I do not think we gain anything 
by that. 

If a man is an officer, he must in some way perform the 
duties of that office. If he is the president of a corporation, he 
must do something in that capacity. If he is the director of a 
corporation, he must do something in that capacity. We either 
ought to cut off their right to be concerned in the ownership of 
a corporation that has any business connection with this corpo- 
ration, or else we ought to impose no restrictions at all, in my 
judgment. 

I think that the proper restriction to place here is that this 
corporation shall not do any business with any other corporation 
if any of its members are officers or directors or substantial 
stockholders in such other corporation, and I should be glad to 
support such an amendment. I make this distinction: Here isa 
corporation that ought to call for a very high class of talent, 
and we can hardly expect to find that kind of talent unless we 
find the possessor of it to be also interested in the business af- 
fairs of the country; and I should dislike to deny to this corpo- 
ration the employment of that character of talent. At the same 
time, however, I think it would be utterly wrong to permit this 
corporation te do any business with a corporation having officers 
or substantial stockholders represented as officers of this corpo- 
ration. If this can take some such form that I can prepare such 
an amendment I will offer it, and I think the chairman of the 
ne probably would feel inclined to accept that propo- 

tion. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask permission to withdraw the 
amendment I proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
requests permission to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. As I understood 
the Senator from Oklahoma to state that he would withdraw 
his amendment for the moment, and as I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from OkJahoma us against 
the amendment of the committee, I am going to vote against 
the amendment of the committee with the idea that the Senator 
from Oklahoma will offer his amendment later. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a word in answer to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. It is not the intention of 
this bill to advance money for banks to speculate upon or for 
public utilities to speculate upon. The object of this bill is to 
assist certain business corporations of this country to refund 
their bonded indebtedness and for extension of business neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war; and the necessity for so 
doing is because the Government of the United States has monop- 
olized the money market of the United States. I do not care 
how good a credit an institution may have in this country; if 
they have large issues of bonds falling due this year, they can 
not secure the money to meet them unless they get it through 
this or some similar corporation. It is an impossibility; I do 
not care what kind of credit they may have. 

Do we want to penalize an Institution by refusing assistance 
to it, which, if it should fail, may drag down other institutions 
to failure, because the President had appointed as director an 
officer or a member of the institution who had the attainments 
necessary to fill the position of director provided for in this 
bill, I do not believe Senators are going to take that position. 
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I am pertectly willing to say that the man appointed shall give 
the required time to the corporation. That would not include 
such a man as the cashier of a bank or a manager of a business. 
I think if there is a man preeminently qualified, who knows 
the value of the securities of this country, and the President of 
the United States wants him to serve as a member of the board, 
he should have the right to appoint him and not require him to 
resign, even if a director of another corporation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was engaged and did not quite 
hear the first part of the Senator’s remarks. Did he say that 
there was a corporation that had $10,000,000 of bonds coming 
due and that it could not renew its securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not put it that way, Mr. President. I 
stated that the Government of the United States has monop- 
olized the money market in this country; that I care not what 
kind of security an institution may have if it has falling due a 
large issue of bonds, we might say twenty or thirty million dol- 
lars, it can not refund those bonds in the present condition of 
the money market unless we pass legislation along this line. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us assume that there is such a cor- 
poration and it owes $10,000,000 and can not refund. Of course, 
it might be unable to refund because of the reason the Senator 
gives. It might be unable to refund because its securities were 
questioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the securities are questioned, I want 
to say it could not refund under the bill. 

Mr. REED. I know, but suppose the president and the prin- 
cipal owner of the corporation was one of these directors, does 
the Senator think he ought to pass upon the question of $10,- 
000,000 of security? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not a question of passing 
upon any particular $10,000,000 advance. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think he ought to pass on 
that $10,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he could pass on that $10,000,000, or 
he should never have been appointed by the President. 

Mr. REED. Now, let me interject another question, so that 
the Senator can reply to all at once. Then the Senator is as- 
serting the principle that has been repudiated by every court 
of equity and every writer of law who has ever lived, that a 
man may sit and deal with the public moneys for his own use 
and benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had heard what I said in the 
beginning, he would have known that this legislation is not for 
the purpose of advancing money for speculation. That would 
be quite a different proposition. Such legislation as this was 
unheard of before this world war. There is not a Senator in 
this body who a year ago would have thought for a minute of 
voting for such legislation. We are up against a condition, not 
a theory, and, Senators, the business interests of the country 
must receive relief or failures will become general. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit me, can you 
not so frame the law as to have it administered by men who 
will not take advantage of the law to promote their own 
private interests? 

Mr. SMOOT. No such thing will happen under this provision. 
It is not a question now as to whether some director will want 
to save some particular business. It is a question of saving 
the business of the country as a whole. The question is for 
the Government of the United States to lend its credit to save 
all classes of business, for if any considerable number of them 
are allowed to fail, if one fails here and one fails there, unless 
assistance comes to business concerns of the country it will 
be like a house of cards, once beginning to fall it will all fall. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator permit me to suggest that the 
real amendment which is now before the Senate is not involved 
in the question raised by the Senator from Missouri, and we 
could take that up at a later time after we disposed of the 
matter which is now before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oklahoma is right. The 
only reason why I made the statement I did was in answer to 
a statement the Senator from Missouri made. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to suggest that it would be per- 
fectly easy to provide that no member of this board should pass 
upon questions in which his corporation was interested, and that 
would probably meet the point of view of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be for the public interest to save the 
institution that one member of this board was interested in. 


It may be an institution that, if it was allowed to fail, would be 
the beginning of a panic in the United States; and that must not 
be allowed. The business institutions of the country would not 
require assistance in ordinary times, but the situation, and 
every Senator knows it, is that the Government of the United 
States has monopolized entirely the money market of the United 


States and will do so as long as this war lasts, thus preventing 
money flowing in its regular channels. 

While I am on my feet I may say this, Mr. President, that 
if the war lasts two more years I look for this corporation to 
advance money to institutions upon securities that would not 
be considered adequate in ordinary times. The situation is 
serious, and as long as the Government of the United States 
has credit she dare not allow business institutions to begin to 
fail in large numbers, because if such a thing is allowed there 
will be a financial catastrophe, and the credit of our Nation 
will be impaired. You must not think for a minute that if the 
war continues for another year we will not be running the 
institutions of this country and paying the debts of our Govern- 
ment by paper money, Inflation will be the order of the day, as 
every other Government involved in this war to-day is running 
upon inflated currency. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that this bill means inflation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before we really have actual inflation I wil! 
say there would have to be an amendment to the Federal 
reserve act, because the Federal reserve act limits the issue 
of paper money to $2,500,000,000, with a 40 per cent gold 
reserve back of all issues. But I have no more question but 
that limit will be increased than that I stand here, if the war 
continues another year. It is then that actual inflation will 
take place. Actual inflation will take place before we ever 
reach the $4,500,000,000 limit provided for in this bill; but, as 
I said, that can not happen until the present Federal reserve 
law is amended. 

With the statement I have made I am perfectly willing now 
to vote against the amendment offered by the committee, with 
the hope that the Senator from Oklahoma will renew his mo- 
tion to amend. I am willing to vote for his amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the vehemence of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Sxroor] is directed against the general financial 
condition and not to the proposition under discussion. He tells 
us that we are in a very bad way; that we are liable to become 
bankrupt; that the Government has withdrawn all the money 
from the country; that there is no money that can be obtained 
in the open market with which to finance institutions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Credit, I said. 

Mr. REED. Very well, the credit. Then the Senator says 
because that is the case we ought to permit men financially in- 
terested in dealings with the Federal corporation we are about 
to create to sit as members of that corporation and make deal- 
ings with themselves. The two propositions are entirely sepa- 
rate propositions. One is the financial condition of the country. 
That may be as bad as the Senator thinks and it may not be. 
The necessity for this bill may be very great, and I think we 
nearly all concede that the necessity is great; but in construct- 
ing the bill, in determining what safeguards shall be thrown 
about the bill, it seems to me that we can decide that question 
on its merits, and we should not confuse it with the question 
which the Senator from Utah so eloquently discussed. 

Now, what is the question? Stated in plain, blunt language, 
it is this: Shall a man sit upon the board of directors of this 
Federal corporation, that is to loan the people's money and at 
the same time sit with a board of directors of a corporation that 
is to borrow the people’s money from the Federal corporation? 
In other words, shall he do business with himself? It does not 
make any difference how great the financial emergency may be; 
that affords no excuse or reason for permitting a man who is a 
member of this board to loan our money, the people’s money, to 
himself, 

There are plenty of men who can be found who will transact 
this business for the country who will not find it necessary to 
borrow or to have dealing with the Government through this 
corporation, but if it is thought that a restriction which would . 
forbid any man to be a director of the Federal corporation who 
is at the same time the director of any other corporation is 
thought to be too stringent, and I am inclined to think it is, then 
it seems to me there ought to be no question about saying that 
no man shall be a member of this Federal corporation and have 
dealings with himself or with the corporation in which he is 
interested ; in other words, no director of this corporation ought 
to be permitted to act in any transaction between himself and 
any corporation in which he is interested. I am going to offer 
as a substitute for the committee’s amendment to insert the 
following: 


No director or officer of the corporation shall, directly or indirectly, 
9 in any transaction in which he is either directly or indirectly 
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Iam not certain in drawing that phrase as I stand on my 
feet that I have used the happiest language, but I think the 
thought is expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the words proposed to be stricken 
out by the committee it is proposed to substitute the following: 

No director or officer of the corporation shall. 3 or 9 
participate in any transaction in which he is either directly or ind! 
rectly interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I have not a particle 
of objection to that amend t. t 

Mr. SMITH of South Carofina. Itis all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator has offered that 
as a substitute for the language proposed to be stricken out by 
the committee, beginning on line 25, page 4? 

Mr. REED. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept it. 

Mr. REED. I hope the conference will have a little more 
time to find a happier expression than I have employed. 

Mr. SMOOT., We all agree upon the principle announced in 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I understand the committee has accepted the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri in lieu of its own 
amendment. If we could vote on adopting the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri as a substitute for the committee 
amendment, and then vote on whether we want the commit- 
tee amendment. I would be entirely agreeuble. because the 
amendment offered by the Senater from Missouri is a great 
improvement, but this provision should go at loast as far as the 
provision contained in the bill as originally drawn, There is no 
particular danger of a man who is a director in a corporation, 
even in a bank, holding a membership on this board, That is 
not the trouble. The vice comes in having a member of a bank- 
ing firm on the bourd of directors of this war bank, and I will 
state the reuson. The director in an ordinary corporation 
usually hus oo individual Hability whatever; the stockholder in 
an ordinary corporation or bank has no individual Hability; but 
the member of a banking firin ts linble for every cent of the 
firm’s debts, because he is a partner. That may not be known 
to Members of the Senate. All the powerful banking concerns 
in this country are purtnerships. There is good reason for that. 
They have to deal with themselves on the stock exchange. They 
have to deal with the stock exchange, and the stock exchange 
will not allow them to be members of the stock exchange unless 
they are partnerships, so that every partner is individually 
liable for-every dollar’s worth of debt. The danger is that some 
man who is u director in some great corporation will get on this 
board. The danger is that some man who is a member of a 
stock-exchange partnership known as a banking house will get 
on the board. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. If it is rejected we 
then have réstored the original language in the bill, which for- 
bids any man who is a director of another corporat: u or baniz 
or meinber of a banking firm from being a member of the board 
of directors of this war bank. 

I have directed the attention of the Senate to the real danger 
in the sugges.ion of the Senator from Missouri. which is well 
intended and which is much better than nothing, but it does 
not reach the real danger, and I call the attention of the Senate 
to it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator makes the point that my amend- 
ment offered in this form shuts out the right to vote directly on 
the main proposition. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I have no desire to do that. I would rather 
withdraw my amendment than be put in the position of jockeying 
anybody out of a vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Oh, no; the Senator—— 

Mr. REED. I do not mean that unpleasantly. I mean to say 
that I do not want to do anything that will deny the fullest 
right to a vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will allow me, I suggest that 
we be allowed to vote on the Senate committee amendment to 
strike out certain language, and if the committee amendment is 
adopted then it will be open to the Senator to offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, it is immaterial 
whether the committee amendment is agreed to or disagreed to, 
the Senator from Missouri can offer his amendment in either 
ease afterwards. He loses no right. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator is right, of course. 

Mr. REED. TI withdraw my amendment for that reasen. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Then that leaves us to vote squarely on the 
committee amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment to strike out certain words. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Let the words be read. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out, on 
page 4, beginning at line 25, the words: 

No director or officer ot the corporation shall continue to be an officer. 
director, or trustee of any other corporation or member of any firin of 
bankers. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I merely wish to say that if 
the Senate shall adopt the committee amendment I will then 
accept the substitute offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee to strike out the 
words which have been read. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called), Repeating the an- 
nouncement that I made on the previous vote of my pair and its 
transfer I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, He has not. 

Mr, SIMMONS, I will state to the Senator that my colleague 
is absent on business of the Senate und that if present he would 
vote with the committee. That may be a guide to the Senator 
in his vote. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WILLIAMS (when his name was called), The senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with whom I have a 
pair is necessarily absent. I am informed, however, that if he 
were present he would vote as I am about to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kev] is detained on official business, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement of 
my pair and its transfer us on the previous vote. 1 vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Making the same transfer of my pair that I 
made on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 37, as follows: 


Has the Senator 


YEAS—31. 
Bankhead Hale Myers Swanson 
Colt Harding Vomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Knox Robinson Wadsworth 
Fernald Lodge Saulsbu Warren 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppa Weeks 
France McKellar Shields Williams 
Gallinger McLean Simmons Wolcott 
Gerry Martin Stone 

NAYS—37. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Pa Sutherland 
Borah Kello Pittman Thomas 
Calder Kendrick Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Kirby Reed ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McNary Shafroth Trammell 
Gronna Nelson berman Vardaman 
Hardwick New Smith, Mich, Watson 
Henderson Norris Smith, S. C. 
Hollis Nugent Smoot 
Johnson, S. Dak. ren Sterling 

` NOT vori N G- 28. t 

Ashurst Goff King Smith, Aris, 
Brandegee Gore La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Hitehcock Lewis Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain James Overman Tillman 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Penrose Walsh 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phelan 
Fall Kenyon Ransdell 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move to insert the word 
“ active ™ before the word “officer,” in line 1, page 5, and to 
strike out line 2 after the word “corporation” and insert a 
period, so that it will read: ` 

No director or officer of the corporation shall continue to be an active 
officer, director, or trustee of any other corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I. wish to say on behalf of the committee 
that I am willing to accept that amendment, and then I shall 
be glad to accept the substitute which 1 understand will be 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether he now Intends to offer his amend- 
ment? If not, I will offer it, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has there been an order of the Senate that 
committee amendments shall first be considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is so informed. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Unless the Senator from Missouri desires 
to offer an amendment to the committee amendment along the 
lines he has just proposed, I will do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the committee amendment to 
strike out this language was rejected, and now it is perfectly 
proper, of course, for any Senator to offer any amendment to 
this language. If, however, we have agreed to consider com- 
mittee amendments first, we ought to dispose of them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the language of the bill as 
it now is, I do not desire at this moment to present the amend- 
ment which I previously suggested. I suggested it then be- 
lieving that the language that has been retained in the bill 
was to go out. I am, however, not satisfied with the language 
as it is, but such an amendment as I may want to propose I 
have not yet perfected. I am therefore quite willing that the 
Senator from Nevada should offer any amendment that he has 
in mind, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri, I move to strike out, on line 25, page 4, commencing 
with the word “No” and including that word, down to and 
including the word “ before,“ on the second line of page 5, and 
to insert 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not suppose there is any 
use of making suggestions as to the parliamentary order, but for 
the sake of putting it into the Recorp, I will say that under 
parliamentary law, as I have always understood it, where 
there is a motion to strike out or to strike out and insert, the lan- 
guage proposed to be stricken out is open to perfecting amend- 
ments before the motion to strike out is put. After the motion 
to strike out has been put and defeated, the language is not 
open to amendment at that stage, because the Senate has agreed 
on that precise form of words and has kept them in the bill. 
We have already amended it and I do not know that it makes 
any difference if we amend it again, but it is the most loose 
parliamentary proceeding that I ever saw. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this matter was discussed 
before it came up, and a number of Senators desired to have an 
opportunity of voting on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. I should not have voted as I did 
yote except with the understanding, which was very plain to 
this body, that various amendments were going to be added at 
this time. £ 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the Senator’s amendment, 
On the contrary, I think I am for it, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, as I was for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri; but I merely suggest that this is not the stage 
when it should be offered. It has got to be offered in the Senate 
if it is properly offered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts; but as what I have stated was 
the understanding beforehand, my vote was governed accord- 
ingly. I now desire, under that understanding, to offer the amend- 
ment. If there is any objection, of course, I will have to wait. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, by unanimous consent we can do any- 
thing. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopsE] that the amendment is not 
in order at this time, because we are operating under the rule 
that committee amendments shall first be considered and dis- 
posed of; but I think that, in view of the situation, unanimous 
consent should be given for the eonsideration of this substitute 
at this time. I knew that several Senators voted against the 
Senate committee amendment because they expected that this 
substitute would be adopted. I have said that if the amend- 
ment was rejected I should, if the Senator from Missouri did 
not see fit to do so, myself offer a substitute. I therefore think, 
under the circumstances, that unanimous consent ought to be 
given for the consideration of this amendment at this time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent for that action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of his amendment. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let the amendment be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the words: 


ration shall continue to be an 
any other corporation. 


No director or officer of the co 
active officer, director, or trustee o 


And to insert: 


No director or officer of the corporation shall in any manner ticl- 
pate in the determination of any question affecting A interest 


or the re 
32 8 ey | e e 8 or association in which 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just a word in regard to the 
amendment. I was thoroughly in accord with the purpose of 
the original provisions of the bill. The purpose was undoubtedly 
to guard against any of the directors of this institution taking 
part in the decision of a matter in which he was personally 
interested. I think, however, thaj,the language is entirely too 
broad. I believe that it would Wa fatal mistake to bar any 
man from serving the Government in this capacity simply be- 
cause of the fact that he was a director in some banking insti- 
tution. I believe that the very highest ability is called for in 
this undertaking. Indeed, I think the only danger of it lies 
in the fact that it may be put in incompetent hands. I believe 
there is far more danger from the mismanagement or the ineffi- 
ciency of the management of the corporation than there is from 
corruption. Ido not, however, see why we should not follow the 
regular law governing all corporations in this respect. No 
director of any corporation is permitted in equity to participate 
in any action of the board of directors in matters affecting him- 
self. I have hurriedly drawn this language for the purpose of 
entirely eliminating the possibility of any director of this corpo- 
ration participating in any manner, either in discussion or in 
voting, in the decision of any question in which he has a per- 
sonal interest or any matter affecting the. interest of any corpo- 
ration or association or partnership in which he is directly or 
indirectly interested. I feel that that is as far as we may safely 
go in this matter, and that is the reason why I have offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have had, since the Senator from 
Nevada has been speaking, an opportunity to give the language 
contained in this bill, and which we refused to strike out, a little 
further examination. As I now construe it, it seems to me that 
it simply means that before any man can be appointed to serve 
upon this board he must have absolutely ceased to be an officer 
or trustee of any corporation whatsoever. Now, that is going a 
good way. I am not sure but that it is broad enough to cover 
a directorship in a church corporation. I think the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada, which is an improvement 
in phraseology on the amendment I offered, ought to be adopted, 
and I think it ought to be followed by amending the succeeding 
language, which requires a certification under oath to the Secre- 
tory of the Treasury by the appointee that he has complied with 
this requirement. I think that language ought to be changed 
so that there shall be a certification under oath that the person 
appointed will comply with the requirement which would be 
provided in the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrraran] to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, if it is not out of order 
under the rule, I should like to suggest this amendment to the 
language which follows the next amendment, The language is: 

Before entering upon his duties each director and officer shall 
certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has com- 
plied with this requirement, and shall also— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, I am aware that there is an amendment of the 
committee pending prior to the one that I am discussing, but 
I ask the chairman of the committee to transpose the proposed 
amendment of the committee to the end of the section, so that 
the language which will follow will apply to the amendment 
which has just been adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the Senator proposes to 
retain the words that are stricken out in the committee amend- 
ment, namely: 


Certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
complied with this requirement— 


And change it to “certify under oath to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he will comply ”—— 

Mr. REED. “That he will comply with this requirement.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the requirement of the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and agreed 
to by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the yote by which the committee amendment was 
agreed to? 

Mr. REED. It is not necessary to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment, as I understand, 
has been agreed to; it was agreed to last evening. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment to strike out was agreed 
to yesterday afternoon. That action will have to be recon- 
sidered, and I have no objection to that being done, Mr, Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. REED. I can offer it as a new amendment with this new 
language in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Missouri, please 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one moment. If the language of the 
committee’s amendment which has been stricken out had re- 
mained in the bill, then the language I have just read requir- 
ing the certificate would have been proper. Now, the com- 
mittee amendment has not been adopted, but there has been 
adopted for it a substitute which provides in substance that no 
director of this corperation shall haye any personal interest in 
any transaction of the board. In that condition I think it will 
be very proper to require some sort of certificate to the effect 
that the appointee has no such interest. That is what I under- 
stand the Senator desires, and only that. The best way to do 
that, I should think, would be for the Senator to move to re- 
consider the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to reconsider the vote by which the amendment in lines 5, 
6, and 7 was adopted. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am very sure that the com- 
mittee amendment has not been adopted, I asked last night 
that all the amendments to this section go over, and I am sure 
they all went over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, I will ask the Chair if the committee 
amendment has been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
committee amendment has not been adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri is in order, and I accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator accepts it, I should like 
the Senator from Missouri to restate it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will state to the chairman of 
the committee what I want to accomplish, The amendment as 
it now stands reads as follows: : 

No director or officer of the corporation shall in any manner par- 
ticipate in the determination of any question affecting his personal 
interest or the interest of any corporation, Fuel or association 
in which he is directly or indirectly interested. 

I now desire to have the section read following the amend- 
ment: 

Before entering upon his duties each director and officer shall certif. 
under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he will comply wit 
the restriction aforesaid. 

Mr. SMOOT. “ Will comply with the restriction aforesaid ”? 

Mr. REED. I will make it “the provision aforesaid.” 

Then it would read on: 

And he shall also take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of 
his office. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The effect of that would simply be to trans- 
pose the portion of the section which reads “before entering 
upon his duties each director shall,” and so forth, and put it at 
the bottom of the paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
the committee amendment on lines 8 and 4 has been agreed to? 
Let us try to proceed in order; that is all. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have already made that inquiry, and 
found that it has not been agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator think we would proceed 
more in order if we should adopt that amendment and then 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. It would just take that much more time. That 
question has been raised. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator’s amendment comes subsequent to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. REED. But I ask to transpose it to the foot of the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is going to transpose it? 

Mr. REED. Yes. > 

Mr. LODGE. I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. In the first place, before the word “ enter- 
ing,” in line 4, it is proposed to insert the word “ Before,” be- 
ginning a new sentence, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

The Secrerary. In the committee amendment on lines 6 and 7 
it is proposed to strike out the words “has complied with this 


requirement, and he shall also” and insert “ will comply with 
the provision aforesaid, and he shall also.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. President, what has been done with 
the remainder of the committee amendments to section 5? There 
has been a consultation going on on the other side, but I was 
unable to follow it. Only part of the committee amendment 
is disposed of by this last suggestion. Are we now perfecting 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. That is what is being done, as a matter of fact. 

The Secretary. So that as amended the paragraph will 
read: 

Before entering upon his duties, each director and officer shall cértif 
under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he will comply wit 
the provision aforesaid, and he shall also take an oath faithfully to 
discharge the duties of his office. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Mr. President, I am very sure the Senate does 
not want to adopt language of that kind, requiring that an officer 
shall certify that he will do something in the future. Certify ” 
means to swear to the truth of something that has already been 
decided, and a man can not certify that he will do something; 
all he can do is to take a solemn oath that he will do that. I 
think the language proposed is absolutely incorrect, although I 
may be mistaken. 

Mr. REED. I think it is just as correct to certify that you 
will do a certain thing as to certify that you have done a cer- 
tain thing. It is a mere matter of phraseology, but if the Senator 
prefers to substitute “make an affidavit,’ I have no objection 
to that being done. 

Mr. HOLLIS. A man can not make affidavit that he will do 
something; all he can do is to swear that he will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to accept the term 
“certify,” but if the appointee is to be required to make an oath 
to it I am not willing to accept it, and I do not think the Senate 
ought to ask any such thing of an appointee of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of 
the committee. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for a division. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
became of the amendment in lines 3 and 4? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been dealt with. , 

Mr. LODGE. That is a perfectly natural inquiry. We are 
now, I understand, to agree to it and put it in another piace. It 
is a wholly needless amendment in any event. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think that the amendment ought to be 
adopted, but I do not know what the connection is now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment in lines 3 and 4 has not yet been adopted. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is correct. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that that amendment be transposed 
and be placed in line 8 after the word “ office,” at the end of 
the sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. It is proposed to insert on page 5, line 8, 
after the word “ office,” the following: 

Any director shall be subject to removal by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to oppose the 
amendment, but I do not think there is any necessity whatever 
for it, because the President of the United States has that 
power now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This amendment was put in the bill, 
I think, by the Finance Committee, because the new institution 
is to be a corporation, and, while we were disposed to believe 
that the appointees who will hold office under the corporation 
will occupy just the same position as any other officer of the 
Government, we desired to have no possible question about it, 
and as we were creating a separate entity, a corporation, we 
put in that provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment passed over. | g 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 9, where the committee proposes to strike out— 


(d) In exceptional to make advances directly to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association whose operations shall be necessar 
or contributory to the prosecution of the war, for periods not ex - 
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ing five years from the respective dates of such advances, u such 
terms, and upon the security of such bonds, notes, or other ob tions. 
and subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
board of directors of the corporation, with the approval ef the re- 
my of the Treasury. ‘The corporation shall retain power to require 
additional collateral security at any time. 

And insert: 

d) To make advances directly (1) to any corporation owning or 
controlling (directly or through stock ownership) any railroad or other 
ublic utility, and (2) to any rm, corporation, or association conduet- 


g an established and going business whose operations are necessary 


or contributory to the prosecution of the war: Provided, That such 
advances shall be made only In such cases as the board of directors 
in their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional importance in 
the public interest. Such advances may be made for pericds not ex- 
ceeding five years from the passage of this act, upon such terms and 
upon such security and subject to such rules and regulations as may 
E from time to time by the board of directors of the-corpo- 
ration, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The corpo- 
ration shall have and retain power to require additional security from 
time to time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, on page 9, line 16, after the 
word “advances,” I move te amend the amendment reported 
by tte committee by inserting the words “upon adequate 
security.” That matter was brought up the other day in the 
Senate by the junior Senator from Pennsylvanin [Mr. Knox}, 
and I think it was agreed that it would be wise to put in some 
provision relating to the secu-ities. Therefore I have offered 
the amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 did not catch the lines where the 
amendment is to be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, line 16. in the portion propose:l 
to be inserted, after the word “advances.” it is proposed to 
insert the words upon adequate security,” so as to read: 

(d) To make advances, upon adequate security, directly 

And so forth. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. To what does “such” refer? You have 
not mentioned and security before. 

Mr. SMOOT. It refers to “ advances ""—*‘ such advances.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. You say, on page 10, line 3, such se- 
curity.” Now, what security? Where have you mentioned 
security before? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the Senator's attention to line 24, 
page 0, at the beginning of the sentence: 

Such adyances— 


That is, the advances to be made to these corporations 


may be made for peron not exceeding five years from the passage of 
this act, upon such terms and upon such security— 

It seems to me that if the Senator wants to use the word 
“ adequate,” it would be better to have it read “ upon such ade- 
quate security“ rather than to have it read “make advances 
upon adequate security.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the word“ such,” in line 2, is qualified by “as,” 
in line 3— 

Such as may be prescribed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There can be no misunderstanding as to 
what is meant if the words are inserted where I have them in 
the bill. It seems to me that it makes it very clear, right on 
the start, that we are proposing that this board shall demand 
adequate security for the loan. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Michigan that it would be better English in the latter place, 
although the meaning would be the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the first suggestion 
of the Senator from Michigan, I think, was that it be put just 
in front of the word “security” on line 3, page 10. That was 
his own first suggestion. * 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THouas! 
made that suggestion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; it was my suggestion that it go In 
where I have offered it, on line 16, page 9. If, however, it 
accomplishes the same result, I do not care; but it seems to me 
that to put it in at the very beginning makes it entirely clear, 
and I see nothing the matter with the English as suggested 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The difference in the English is that when in 


The Secretary will state the 


the one case you insert the words “ to make advances upon ade- 
guate security,” and when afterwards you say “upon such 
security as may be prescribed,” there is an apparent conflict 
of meaning of the terms; while if you introduce the word 
“adequate” in line 2—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I certainly should want to repeat fhe 
word over on page 3. 
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corporation has issued bonds for the purpose of b 


Mr. OWEN, If you repeat it, then it would not be necessary 
in the first place—if you make it read “upon such adequate 
security“ on line 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the place to put it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That language seems to apply to 
the entire advances. I do not know how I got the idea that it 
was the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, but I 
gathered it from what he said a day or two ago, uud marked 
“adequate” in front of “security” on line 3. and thought it 
fully met the subject, and met it very handsomely. 

Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senator from Colorado Mr. 
THomas] gave notice lust evening that he intended to propose 
twe amendments to this paragraph, and stated what they were. 
One of them was to insert “adequate” before the word 
„security“ on page 10, line 3. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but several days ago the 
Senator from Michigan first called attention to the importance 
of using the word “ adequate” in connection with the security; 
and while he was on his feet I wrote adequate“ in front of 
security“ at that place, and thought it came from him. ‘ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did make the suggestion; but my sug- 
gestion when I first proposed it was that it be put in here, and 
I am still convinced that the proper place for those words is 
after the word“ advances™ on line 16, page 9. as I offered it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not resist the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigun. I do not think it 
necessary; I think we can safely trust the board to take ade- 
quate security; but it can do no harm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ‘the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. the Senater from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas] was called out of the Chamber, and he asked me to 
offer for him an amendment on page 10. nt the beginning of line 
8, to insert the word “adequate.” I think the amendment just 
adopted makes that unnecessary, hut I should like to have the 
views of the Senator from Geergia on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to have it inserted in 
front, and there, too. because here we are denting with their 
power to rezulate and require security. 

Mr. HOLLIS. ‘There seems to be no objection; and I there- 
fore move that the word “ adequate” be inserted at the begin- 
ning of line 3, on page 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 10, line 3. hefore the word “ security,“ 
it is proposed to insert the word “ adequate.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. anether amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment that the Senator from Colorado asked me to 
submit was this: On page 9, line 20, after the word whose,” 
insert “bonded indebtedness is not in exeess of its actually in- 
vested capital, and whose,” so that the amendment will read, 
beginning with part (2)— 
to any firm, corporation, or association conducting an established and 
poing business ase bended indebtedness is not in excess of ita actually 

vested capital, and whose operations arc necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. 

I am quite sure that the directors ef this bank would not do 
that; but it certainly will do no harm to limit it to corporations 
that have at least invested as much capital in their business as 
they have outstanding obligations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 9, line 20, after the word whose” 
and before the word “operations,” it is proposed to insert 
“bonded indebtedness is not in excess of its actually invested 
capital, and whose.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I understand that amendment, 
it means thnt if a street car line or a railrond or any other 
public-utility corporation has built the line of railroad, or the 
plant for furnishing gas or electric light,.or is carrying on any 
other business that could be classed as a public atiti fine eed 

ng 
plant er the road and has not issue? as much stock and paid 
the actual cash for the stock into the company, then it could not 
receive any assistance under this paragraph. In other words, 
in order for a public-utility vorperntion to obtain assistance 
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under paragraph (d) of section 6 of the bill, they must have 
paid in cash for their stock an amount equal to the bonds that 
have been issued and sold for the installation of the plant or 
the building of the road. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I do not understand that to be 
the effect of this amendment at all. This amendment, like the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan a few mo- 
ments ago, is along the lines of the suggestion I made during 
the speech of the Senator from North Carolina in presenting this 
bill; and at that time I understood that provision would be 
made so that the corporations that had bond issues that rep- 
resented more money than had actually gone into the corpora- 
tion would not be entitled to the benefits of this act. We all 
know that there are a great many paper corporations, where the 
stock represents nothing and where the bonds very often do not 
represent much more than 40 or 50 or 60 or 70 per cent of the 
actual cash that comes into the treasury and is expended for 
the benefit of the corporation. But the point raised by the 
Senator from Utah is an entirely different thing. As I under- 
stood the amendment of the Senator from Colorado, as pre- 
sented by the Senator from New Hampshire, it was that the 
aciunl money that is invested In the corporation's business must 
equal the amount of bonds. Now, it does not say that that must 
come from the proceeds of the sale of bonds. It may come from 
the proceeds of the sale of bonds and the sale of stock. If a cor- 
poration has outstanding an issue of a million dollars of bonds, 
before it could get the benefits of this act it would have to estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the directors of the corporation that 
a million dollars of the money had gone into the corporation, 
either from the sale of those bonds which are outstanding to the 
extent of a million dollars, or from the proceeds of the sale of 
those bonds plus such money as may have been paid in on the 
capital stock. 

I will inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire if that is 
not the purpose of the amendment as he understands it? 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is exactly my understanding of what it 
does mean, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that I had not seen the amendment and only heard 
it read once from the desk; but having secured a copy of the 
amendment and having read it in connection with the para- 
graph itself, the statement made just now by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct, and I see no reason why the amendment 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not seen the amend- 
ment until this moment. I had in my mind the idea that the 
amendment was a little differently worded from this. I had in 
my wind the idea that it used only the word “ capital,” and I 
was afraid that that might not include surplus. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to hear that 
amendment stated again, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will again state 
the umendment. ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have in mind a great many industrial cor- 
porations whose surplus exceeds their original paid-in capital, 
and I was anxious that this amendment should include both the 
surplus and the original capital. I think it does. It reads: 
phar bonded indebtedness is not in excess of its actually invested 
capita z 

Mr. MeCUMBhER. What page and line? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is on page 9, line 20, after the word 
“ whose.” 

Mr, McCUMBER. Now will the Senator read it again? 

Mr. SIMMONS (reading) 
whose bonded indebtedness is not in excess of its actually invested 
capital, and whose operations 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not say “surplus.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me ask the chairman of 
the committee a question on that point. Suppose that here is 
a corporation manufacturing munitions of war. It has a mil- 
lion dollars invested in its plant. It has out bonds to the extent 
of a million dollars against that plant. Therefore it has no 
assets, so far as the value of its plant is concerned, in excess 
of the bonds against it. Suppose, however, that it has sold 
bonds for $50,000,000, and has the money in its treasury for 
the purpose of extending that plant to meet the demands of the 
Government. Now, it has its $50,000,000 and yet the Govern- 
ment could not give it any assistance unless it gave additional 
security. If the Government required $100,000,000, it could not 
take any other kind of security, though the corporation had addi- 
tional security. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there is another matter 
that I am wondering if I am right about. I mention it in order 
that I may be set right if I am wrong. 3 

Suppose we have a corporation that has been in business a 
long time. Its original investment in capital was small, but that 
business has grown to great magnitude. Possibly it is not all 
due to additional capital. Possibly it is worth more in the 
market to-day, and would be worth more as security in the 
market, than is represented by its bonded indebtedness and 
original capital; and yet its bonded indebtedness is due and 
has to be refunded. As I understand, under the provisions of 
this amendment that corporation could not be loaned a greater 
amount than its bonded indebtedness at the present time, plus 
its capital originally invested. Now, might not occasion arise 
I do not know; I am not clear about that—where relief might 
be desired, and desirable on the part of the Government, by a 
concern of that kind, which this amendment might cut off? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 20, after the word “ whose;” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ bonded indebtedness is not 
in excess of its actually invested capital, and whose.’ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me that that language 
is a little unfortunate. The actually invested capital might 
have been a million dollars. It might be all gone, or it might 
be nine-tenths gone, and yet it was investec. Its actually in- 
vested capital might be $100,000 and its actual property might 
be a million dollars, because the property may have increased 
vastly beyond the actual investment. It depends on the mean- 
ing you give to the term “invested.” I think the Senator’s idea 
is not a bad idea; but I think it would be better carried out if, 
instead of using the term “actually invested,” he would say 
“its actual assets.” 

Mr. KNOX. Why not say “actually invested capital and 
assets“? I was just about to make that suggestion when the 
Senator rose, 

Mr. REED, That would be better. 

Mr. KNOX. That seems to obviate the objection made by 
the Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That would-be all right. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator will accept that, I think that 
will cover it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I did not draft this amend- 
ment. I had no conversation at all with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Tiloxtas] about it. He asked me if I would offer it. 
I have sent for him, and he can not leave the Military Affairs 
Committee, where he is presiding to-day. I think myself that 
“invested capital” means whatever real property has gone into 
the concern. I do not think there is any doubt about that; but 
if other Senators think it would make it plainer to say “ actu- 
ally invested capital and assets,” I have no objection. I am not 
sure that the Senator from Colorado would agree to it, but I 
will take the responsibility of accepting that modification. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it is very wise to use 
the word “assets.” I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
from New Hampshire in his statement that assets would be cov- 
ered by “actually invested capital,“ because if the corporation 
has accumulated something since its organization and since its 
original capital stock was converted into money and put into 
the corporation, that becomes a part of its actually invested 
capital; but I think it would be safer to put that in. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then I will modify the amendment by add- 
ing, after the word “ capital,” the words “and assets.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest 
to the chairman that we are extending rather than limiting the 
credit to be given. When we adopted the amendment adding 
the word “adequate” it meant security which would abso 
lutely protect the Government. Now you propose to allow the 
Government to make a loan upon security that has no equity 
beyond the loan. In other words, after making provision for 
adequate security, you have now changed the language so that 
you practically allow the Government to make a loan up to 
the extent of the value of the property and all assets; and 
that certainly is not adequate from any financial standpoint. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is not so much a 
question of what they put in as it is what it is worth. They 
might have put in twice as much as it is worth. It is ade- 
quate security that we want. It is something that will pay 
back the obligation. I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota that we already have it stronger than the amendment 
would make it. 
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Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; very much-stronger than the amend- 
ment would make it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr, President, the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Tuomas] has sent word that he would like to be here 
when this amendment is voted upon, and it is impossible for 
him to lenve now. He has asked, therefore, that this commit- 
tee amendment may go over until to-morrow. I understand 
the parliamentary situation to be that the pending amendment 
is subsection (d), and that if that is acted upon it will not 
afterwards be namendable. In order to save the rights of the 
Senator from, Colorado, this whole committee amendment—that 
is, subsection (d) — would have to go over. I ask that for him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I am willing that it shall go over temporarily, but I 
sheuld not like to consent that it go over until to-morrow. If 
it goes over temporarily, I do not think we will reach it again 
this afternoon; but if we get through everything else and this 
is all that is left, I would not wish to have the bill go over un- 
til to-morrow for that purpose. I will consent that it go over 
for the present. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Does the Senator expect to pass the bill to- 
night? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hardly think we will; but 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hardly think the bill will be passed to- 
night. However, I am willing to take a temporary accommo- 
dation and run the risk of its possibly coming up later in the 


day. 

"The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over temporarily. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 10, line 12, 
after the word its,“ to strike out “notes or obligations” and 
insert “bonds”; in line 14, after the word “such,” to strike 
out “notes or obligations” and insert “bonds”; in line 18, 
after the words “of the,” to strike out “corporation” and in- 
sert Corporation ”; in line 20, after the word“ Such,” to strike 
out notes or obligations ” and insert“ bonds’; in line 22, after 
the words “of the.” to strike out “corporation” and insert 
Corporation“; in line 23. after the words “and the.“ to strike 
out corporation“ and insert Corporation“; in line 24, after 
the word “Such,” to strike out “notes er obligations” and in- 
sert “bonds”; on page 11, line 5, after the word “Such,” to 
strike out notes or obligations“ and insert “bonds”; in line 
II. after the word “such,” to strike out “notes or obligations“ 
and insert “bonds”; in line 18, after the words “by the,” to 
strike out “notes or obligations” and insert “bonds”; in line 
19, after the words “of the,“ to strike out “corporation” and 


insert Corporation”; on page 12, line 9, after the words “by. 


the,” to strike out “ notes or obligations“ and insert “bonds”; 
and in Tine 19, after the words “of the,” to strike out “ cor- 
poration ” and insert Corporation,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Soe issue aoe ara ay enian 
amount aggregating not more ne 
bonds to mature not less than 


by the board of directors, subject to the 
of the Trea Such bonds shall have a 
the assets of the Co - 
any of Its assets. Such bonds may be issued at og in payment of any 
ad ep oft 


of 

y Federal reserve 
ner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States not 
bearing the circulation privilege, and Federal reserve banks shall be 
authorized, subject to the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
rediscount and pu peper and e advances by such 
bonds in the same manner and to the same extent and at the same 
rates or at such higher rates as the Federal Reserve Board may ap- 
prove, as they may purchase er 1 or make advances 
secured by such bonds or notes of the Unit tates under authority 
of the Federal reserve act. Any Federal reserve bank syns by 

or rediscount such paper secured by the bonds of the Cor- 
Federal Reserve Board, use 
rpose for which it is authorized to 


the 


Teserye notes issued 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, before we proceed auy further I 
should like to refer back to the amendment on the top of page 5. 
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I am informed that on account of the way the motion was put 
a different result appears on the record than was the intention 
of myself, and I know of the Senate, because we all understood 
it one way. 

The amendment I am referring to is the one in which I pro- 
posed a substitute for the language appearing in the bill in these 
words: 

Before entering u 
under oath to the 
the provisions aforesaid. 

I was offering that as a substitute for the language of the bill; 
but when the Chair put the motion he put it as an amendment to 
the committee’s proposed amendment, and as it appears in the 
record the committee's amendment was adopted, the committee’s 
amendment being to strike out. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which the committee’s amendment to strike out the words 
certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
complied with this requirement, and shall also“ was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. REED. Now, I ask that my motion be put in the form 
of a substitute; that is. that in lieu of the language contained in 
the bill beginning with the word “ Before.” in line 4, and ex- 
tending to the word “also,” in line 7, the following language 
shall be employed: 

Before entering 1 Se duties, each director and officer shall certif 
under oath to the tary of the Treasury that he will comply wi 
the provisions aforesaid, and he shall also—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shall not call for the yeas 
and nays on that amendment, but I wish to give notice that when 
the bill comes before the Senate T am going to ask for a separite 
vote on that amendment and all the changes we have made in 
reference to that provision, and also the one commencing with 
the word “ no,” on line 25, page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 13, line 1, 
after “Sec. 7,“ to strike out: 

That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, and 


his duties, each director and officer shall cert! 
ary of the Treasury that he will comply wi 


providing for the public security and defense, through restriction 
gf unnecessary capital expenditures, the corporation may, . pae 
approva! 


and regulations to be prescribed by the 3 wit 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, invest! e and license, or refuse to 
the preg nor ane for sale or for subscriptidn, of securitics, 


as hereinafter p 
And insert: 


That for the purpose of assisting In the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary capital expenditures, there shall be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a capital-issues committee, to consist of five members, of 
whom at least three be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may. under rules and regulations to be prescribed by such com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, investigato 

license, or re to license, the sale, or offering for sale or for 
subscription, of securities, as hereinafter provided. committee 
shall, ever, grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offeri 
for sale or for subscription, which it shall determine te be consisten 
with the foregoing a The terms during which the several mem- 
bers of such committee shall respectively hold office shall be determined 
by the Federal Reserve Board. with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the compensation of the several members of such 
committee who are not mem of the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
$7,500 per annum, to be paid by the corporation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I think there ought to be an 
appeal provided from the judgment of the capital-issues com- 
mittee. Under the structure of the bill the board of ‘the cor- 
poration handles the general business of the corporation, while 
three members of the Federal Reserve Board 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
our taking an adjournment now and bringing up this matter in 
the morning? I understand that it is desired to have an 
executive session. 

Mr. OWEN. No; not at all. I ask that my proposed sub- 
stitute be printed in the Reconp, and I will bring it up to- 
morrow, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be taken. 

The substitute is as follows: 

Substitute for page 13, down to period on line 4 of page 14: 

“That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war 
oars for the public security and defense through the re- 


and 
striction of unn capital expenditures, the corporation may, 


under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the corporation, with 


the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, by a committee of 
five experts, to be known as the capital issues committee,’ investigate 
and license or refuse to license the sale or offer for sate or for sub- 
scription all securities as hereinafter provided. 
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“An epee) shall ne from such committee of experts to the Federal 


Reserve 

“Ail appeals shall be 
— 1 5 r 
oe The rretubers of the capital issues committee shall receive 87.500 
per annum.’ 

Mr. POMBERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me while I offer an amendment, not to be voted upon, but to 
lie upon the table? I should like to have it printed, if I may. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Certainty. 

Mr. POMERENE. I offer the following amendment, to lie 
on the ‘table: On page 8. line 11, after the werd “ deposits,” in- 
sert the following: “or any building or loan associations.” 

Mr. OWEN. Before we go into executive session I wish also 
to give notice that I shal move to strike out section 11 of the 
bill to-morrow, on the ground that Congress ought not to abro- 
gate its own authority to determine the validity and constitu- 
tionality of this act. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me for the purpose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk an amendment to the 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to give notice that I shall move an amend- 


toarid in cases where a license mn ay. be delayed or refused, 
ssed on within 30 days, or be ng as granted. 
3 In refusing licenses shall be made in writting 


ment on page 15, line 7, after the word “any,” to Insert the 


words State or by any.” 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, March 2, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


+ 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 1, 1918. 
MEMBER OF THE AIRCRAFT BOARD. 


Harry B. Thayer, of New York City, to be a member of the 
Aircraft Board. 


JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Edward B. Kimball, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. (Reappointment. ) 


Unrtep STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. ~ 


Claude R. Porter, of Centerville, Iowa, to be United States 
attorney, southern district of Iowa. (Reappointment.) 

William C. Hammer, of Ashboro, N. C., to be United States 
attorney, western district of North Carolina. (Reappointment. ) 

Francis H. Weston, of Charleston, S. C., to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of South Carolina. (Reappointment.) 

John E. Green, jr., of Houston, Tex., to be United States at- 
torney. southern district of Texas. (Reappointment.) 

William W. Ray, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be United States 
attorney, district of Utah. (Reappointment.) 

Francis A. Garrecht, of Spokane, Wash., to be United States 

attorney, eastern district of Washington. (Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Charles T. Walton, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be United States 
marshal, southern district of California. (Reappointment.) 

Nicholas F. Reed, of Ottumwa, Iowa, to be United States 
marshal, southern district of Iowa. (Reappointment.) 

Henry M. Cox, of West Liberty, Ky., to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Kentucky, vice Robert C. Ford, 
whose term has expired. 

John Q. Newell, of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be United States 
marshal, western district of Oklahoma. (Reappointment.) 

James S. Magee, of Scranton, Pa., to be United States 
marshal, middle district of Pennsylvania. (Reappointment.) 

James L. Sims, of Charleston, S. C., to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of South Carolina. (Reappointment.) 

Aquila Nebeker, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be United States 
marshal, district of Utah. (Reappointment.) 

James E. McGovern, of Spokane. Wash., to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Washington. (Reappointment.) 

John M. Boyle, of Tacoma, Wash., to be United States mar- 
shal, western district of Washington. (Reappointment.) 

Clarence E. Smith, of Parkersburg, W. Va., to be United 
States marshal, 
pointment.) 


northern district of West Virginia. (Reap- 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


Carl H. Massie. of Sundance, Wyo., to be register of the land 
office at Sundance, Wyo., vice William J. Wood, term expired. 

Frank Langley, of Idaho, to be register of the heg oflice at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. (Reappointment. ) 


Recetvers oF PUBLIC Moneys. 


Charles R. Yeoman, of Wyoming, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Sundance, Wyo. (Reappointment.) 

Grant T. Stahl, of Wyoming, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Buffalo, Wyo. (Reappointment.) 

Jacob A. Mayer, of Montana, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Havre. Mont. (Reappointment.) 

Edward J. Hughes, of North Daketa, to be receiver of gublic 
moneys at Dickinson, N. Dak. (Reappointment.) 


SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


Lucius Dills, of New Mexico, to be surveyor general of New 
Mexico. (Reappointment.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Col. Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, to be brigadier gen- 
eral with rank from February 26, 1918, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Brig. Gen. Harry L. Rogers, Quartermaster Corps, National 
Army, to be brigadier general, Regular Army, for a period of 
four years from February 26, 1918. vice Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Cruse, retired from active service January 8, 1918. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be captain with rank from date of appointment, 
Harry Graham, late captain of Infantry. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. Guy Blair Denit, Medical Reserve Corps, to be 
first 5 in the Medical Corps, with rank from February 
26, 1918. 


To be first lieutenants, with rank from February 25, 1918. 


First Lieut. Joseph Price, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Laurence Arthur Petty, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. William Sharp McCann, Medical Reserve Corps. 
one Lieut. Joseph Richard Turner, jr., Medical Reserve 
rps. 
First Lieut. Joseph Emmerson Strode, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Frederick Franklin Alsup, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. William Philip Smale, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. William Edward Nesbit, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Stewart Lawwill, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Rollo Preston Bourbon, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Wesley Cintra Cox, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Joe Harold St. John, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Robert Archie Sherwood, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Nuckols Thornton Davie, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Harold Vincent Raycroft, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. John Darlington Nourse, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph Duerson Stout, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. William Stanton Martens, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Raymond Osborne Dart, Medical Reserve Corps. 
5 First Lieut. Alfred Alexander Schwartz, Medical Reserve 
orps. 
First Lieut. Frank Hernon Chase, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. John Manning Venable, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Alfred Edward Jones, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Floyd Vern Kilgore, Medical Reserve Corps, 
First Lieut. Adolph George Christian Schnack, Medical Re- 
serve Corps. 
First Lieut. 
Corps. 
First Lieut. Walter Leslie Perry, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Zern Exley Bolin, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph Wheeler Smith, jr., Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Martin Joachim Seid, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Leo Edward Reimann, Medical Reserve Corps. 
8 Lieut, Bernard Lipscomb Jarman, Medical Reserve 
rps. 5 
First Lieut. Roy Terry Haskell, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Edmund Anderson Lodge, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. John Frank Lieberman, Medical Reserve Corps, 
First Lieut. Lucius Lamar Handly, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. John Albert Randall, Medical Reserve Corps, 
First Lieut. Robert Shoemaker. 3d, Medical Reserve Corps. 


John Christopher Woodland, Medical Reserve 


First Lieut, Harvey Robinson Livesay, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. John Earl Kiley, Medical Reserye Corps. 
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First Lieut. William Otto Fischer, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Harry Beauvoir Hansen, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First, Lieut. Arthur Nellon Henson, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Don Clio Bartholomew, Medical Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Cedric Eugene Filkins, Medical Reserve Corps. 


First Lieut. 
Corps. 

First Lieut. Clyde Everett Shedd, Medical Reserve Corps. 

First Lieut. Benjamin Franklin Frazer, Medical Reserve 


Henry Andrew Rasmussen, Medical Reserve 


Co 
First Lieut, Cornelius Stephen Conklin, Medical Reserve Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Robert S. Smith, Quartermaster Corps, with rank 
from February 14, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Richmond McA. Schofield, Quartermaster Corps, 
with rank from February 23, 1918. 


To be licutenant colonels. 


Maj. Morton J. Henry, Quartermaster Corps, with rank from 
February 14, 1918. 
Maj. William Elliott, Quartermaster Corps, with rank from 
February 23. 1918. 
VETERINARY CORPS, 


Asst. Veterinarian Jules H. Uri, Veterinary Corps, to be vet- 
erinarian with rank from October 9, 1916. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ABM. 
To be captain with rank from December 29, 1917. 
First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen. 
To be captains with rank from December 31, 1917. 


First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond. 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood. 


To be captain with rank from January 9, 1918. 
First Lieut. Willis H. Hale. 

To be captain with rank from January 10, 1918. 
First Lieut. Noe C. Killian. 

To be captains with rank from January 16, 1918. 


First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns. 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann. 


“To be captain with rank from January 18, 1918. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Lee. 

To be captain with rank from January 21, 1918. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski. 

PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from January 17, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Modesto E. Rodriguez. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonel with rank from February 5, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Robert H. C. Kelton, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be colonels with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Percy P. Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps (General 

Staff Corps). 

Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hatch. Coast Artillery Corps. 
Lieut. Col. William F. Hase, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be colonel with rank from February 8, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. William R. Doores, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Maj. Hugh K. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 28, 1918. 


Maj. Alden Trotter, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train). 

Maj. Frank S. Long, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 5, 1918. 

Maj. John P. Spurr, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be licutenant colonels with rank from February 6, 1918. 

Maj. Francis W. Ralston, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General’s Department). 

Maj. Adna G. Clarke, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Samuel G. Shartle, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General’s Department). 

Maj. Michael H. Barry, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 


in). 
Maj. Clarence G. Bunker, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 8, 1918. 


Ga William H. Tobin, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
s 

Maj. Harry J. Watson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 9, 1918. 

Maj. Jacob E. Wyke, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Charles O. Zollars, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermas- 
ter Corps). 

Maj. John Storck, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 10, 1918. 

Maj. Jacob M. Coward, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 


rps). 
Maj. John L. Roberts, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
Maj. Frederick L. Buck, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 15, 1918. 
Maj. Jay P. Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be major with rank from August 5, 1917, 
Capt. Sydney Smith, odditional officer. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE Anu. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


To be sccond lieutenant of Field Artillery with rank from Febru- 
ary 22, 1918. 


Second Lieut, Irvin H. Zeliff, Coast Artillery Corps. 
TRANSFER To THE Active List or THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 

To be captain with rank from October 3, 1915, 
First Lieut.: Sydney Smith, retired. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
The follow ing-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 


ers in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 


February, 1918: 
Eddie J. Estess, 
James D. Moore, 
William W. Wilson, 
William H. Stiles, jr., 
Victor D. Herbster, 
David F. Ducey, 
Donald T. Hunter, 
Cary W. Magruder, 
Edmund W. Strother, 
William H. Pashley, » 
Fred T. Berry, 
William R. Purnell, 
Edwin Guthrie, 
James D. Smith, 
Frederic T. Van Auken, 
Marshall Collins, < 
Kinchen L. Hill, 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
Lee P. Warren, 
Ernest F. Buck, 
Allan G. Olson, 
Charles M. James, 
Ralph G. Walling, 
Selah M. La Bounty, 
Henry E. Parsons, 
Harry G. Donald, 
Abner M. Steckel, 
John L. Schaffer, 
Leland Jordan, jr., 
Edward G. Blakeslee, 
John H. Everson, 
Worrall R. Carter, 
James G. Stevens, 
Robert R. M. Emmet, 
John C. Jennings, 
Henry B. Le Bourgeois, 
Paul J. Peyton, 
Laurance S. Stewart, 
Guy C. Barnes, 
William A. Hodgman, 
Cleveland McCauley, 
Martin J. Peterson, 
Robert E. Rogers, 
Samuel S. Payne, 
Leslie C. Davis, 
Harry H. Forgus, 
Franklin P. Conger, 
Raymond G, Thomas, 
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Aquilla G. Dibrell, 

Henry D. McGuire, 

Edward H. Conner, 

William B. Cothran, 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, jr., 

William W. Smith, ` 

David I. Hedrick, 

Olaf M. Hustvedt, 

Harold T. Smith, 

Cummings L. Lothrop, jr., 

Preston B. Haines, 

Gerard Bradford, 

Mark L. Hersey, jr., 

Frank T. Leighton, 

Alva D. Bernhard, 

Chester S. Roberts, 

Penn L. Carroll, 

Benjamin V. MeCandlish, 

Daniel A. McElduff, 

Arthur S. Dysart, 

Hugh P. Le Clair, 

Edmund S. R. Brandt, 

Harold S. Burdick, 

James D. Maloney, 

Alan G. Kirk. 

Fitzhugh Green, 

Levi B. Bye, 

Granville B. Hoey, 

Tracy L. McCauley, 

Francis W. Seanland, 

Joel W. Bunkley, 

Max B. De Mott, 

Ernest J. Blankenship, 

John J. Saxer, 

Leo L. Lindley, 

Harold C. Train. 

Wallace L. Lind. 

Richard McG. Elliot, jr. 

Lee P. Johnson, 

Monroe Kelly, 

Marion C. Robertson, 

Edward C. Raguet, 

Ward W. Waddell, 

Charles C. Davis, 

Robert R. Paunack, 

Frank D. Manock, 

George K. Stoddard, 

Williams C. Wickham, 

Freeland A. Daubin, and 

Hugh V. McCabe. 

Lieut. Claude S. Gillette to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of February, 
1918. : 

The following named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
February, 1918: 

James A. Scott, 

Julius W. Simms, 

William E. Miller, 

George F. Chapline, 

Douglas C. Woodward, 

William J. Forrestel, 

Armistead C. Rogers, 

John S. Roberts, 

John D. Price, 

Norman O. Wynkoop, 

James B. Ryan, 

William W. Schott, 

Sidney W. Kirtland, 

Joseph H. Lawson, 

Stanwix G. Mayfield, jr., 

Richard E. Webb, 

Edwin F. Cochrane, 

Charles T. Gilliam, 

Gilbert C. Hoover, 

Thomas V. Cooper, 

Walter S. Carrington, 

Newbold T. Lawrence, jr. 

Roy K. Jones, 

Martin B. Stonestreet, 

Heman J. Redfield, 

Richard H. Jones, 

Lowell Cooper, 

Linton Herndon, 

Andrew C. McFall, 


Leon F. Brown, 
Herbert S. Jones, 
Herbert J. Grassie, 
Robert N. Kennedy, 
Isaiah Parker, 

Carl H. Hilton, 
Chaplin E. Evans, 
James K. Davis, 
George D. Price, 
Cassin Young, 

Carlyle Craig, 

Kuefler McGinnis, 
James P. Compton, 
George G. Robertson, 
Fred W. Connor, 
Dallas Wait, 
Frederick E. Haeberle, 
John E. Ostrander, jr. 
Edmund E. Brady, jr., 
Houston L. Maples, 
George W. McIver, jr., 
Henry R. Oster, 
Randall E. Dees, 
Colin Campbell, 

Paul W. F. Huschke, 
Theodore L. Schumacher, 
Clarence W. Johnson, 
Douglas W. Coe, 
Frank G. Fahrion, 
Albert Noble, 
Norborne L. Rawlings, 
Ingolf N. Kiland. 
Frank H. Dean, 
Edward A. Mitchell, 
Harold S. Klein, 
Alexander D. Douglas, 
Lawrence Wainwright, 
Homer N. Wallin, 
Donald B. Duncan, 
Sydney J. Wynne, 
Earle E. Muschlitz, 
Robert B. Dashiell, 
Julian L. Woodruff, 
John O'D. Richmond, 
David C. Fox, 
Andrew G. Shepard, 
Simon P. Fullinwider, 
Lisle F. Small, : 
William P. O. Clarke, 
Edmund B. Caldwell, 
Jay K. Allen, 
Nicholas Vytlacil, 
Stanton H. Wooster, 
Edward B. Rogers, 
George T. Howard, 
Charles L. Hayden, 
Robert L. Randolph, jr., 
Robert G. Tobin, 
Theodore M. Waldschmidt, 
Herbert B. Knowles, 
Adolph P. Schneider, 
Anson A. Bigelow, 
Robert R. Ogg, 

John C. Tyler, 

Harold B. Sallada, 
Benjamin Buchalter, 
George R. Fairlamb, jr., 
Joseph W. Gregory, 
John R. Cruse, 

John T. Metcalf, 

Ross F. Collins, 
Benjamin F. Staud, 
Paul F. Shortridge, 
Francis C. Denebrink, 
John J. Twomey, 
Felix B. Stump. 
Robert B. Matthews, 
Hugh St. C. Sease, 
Walter C. Calhoun, 
Carl F. Holden. 
Lester J. Hudson, 
Kingsland Dunwoody. 
Samuel B. Brewer, 
Vincent J. Moore, 
Frank W. Lively, 
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James H. Conyne, 
Davenport Browne, 
Frederic W. Neilson, 
Franklin S. Irby, 
Allen I. Price, 

Colin DeV. Headlee, 
Byron K. Presnell, 
Merrill Comstock. 
Robert W. McReynolds, jr, 
Richard W. Gruelick, 
Harrison Avery, 
Paul U. Tevis, 
Leonard Doughty, jr., 
Wilbur V. Shown, 


Hanson E. Ely, jr. . 


George K. Weber, 
Ralph U. Hyde, 
William F. Dietrich, 
Ralph Wyman, 
Andrew G. Reaves, 
George C. Cummings, 
Richard H. Harper, 
George M. Keller, 
John B. Heffernan, 
Edward J. Moran, 
Harry C. Blodgett, 
John H. Keefe, 
Elliott M. Senn. 
Francis W. Benson, 
Thomas R. Cooley, jr., 
Vernon F. Grant. 
George L. Harriss, 
Francis T. Spellman, 
Homer W. Clark, 
Carl L. Hensen, 
Edward Sparrow, 
Ben H. Wyatt. 
Robert L. Porter, jr. 
Ward P. Davis, 
Guido F. Forster, 
Volney O. Clark, 
Edward H. Jones, 
Gaile A. Poindexter, 
Earl W. Morris, 
Robert W. Fleming, 
Thomas B. Hendley, 
‘William J. Morcock, 
Kenneth L. Coontz, 
Karl Keller, 
Howard F. Councill, 
Robert E. Keating, 
Philip W. Warren, 
John N. Walton, 
Earl S. Hurlbut, 
Allan R. McCann, 
Evan G. Hanson, 
Herbert W. Anderson, 
William G. Ludlow, jr, 
Carl W. Brewington, 
Leonard B. Austin, 
Chester McK. Holton, 
John H. Jenkins, 
Leonard P. Wessell, 
Emile Topp, 
Frank L. Worden, 
Donald R. Evans, 
Frank J. Hanafee, 
Andrew R. Mack, 
John G. M. Stone, 
Ralph F. Skylstead, 
Clarence O. Ward, 
Guy W. Clark, 
Thomas D. Ross, 
James P. Conover, jr., 
John V. Murphy, z 
Francis A. Smith, 
Peyton H, Park, 
Conrad L. Jacobsen, 
Kenneth Floyd-Jones, 
Wiliam McK. Reifel, 
Wiliam H. Ball, 
Laurence P. Sargent, 
Seabury Cook, 
Constantine N. Perkins, 
Rollin V. A. Failing, 
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Benjamin O. Wells, 
Laurence E. Kelly, 
Herbert V. Wiley, 
Douglas A. Spencer, 
John J. Bartholdi, 
Charles W. Weitzel, 
Harold F. Ely. 

Isidore Lehrfeld, 
Stephen E. Dillon, 
John H. Forshew, jr., 
William S. B. Claude, 
William S. Heath, 

Guy B. Hoover, 
Kenneth M. Hoeffel, 
Joseph W. Paige, 
Forrest P. Sherman, 
William R. Nichols, 
Ernest B. Colton. 
Joseph W. Fowler, 
William H. Hopkins, jr., 
William J. Malone, 
Oscar H. Holtmann, 
Lawrence B. Richardson, 
James Fife, jr., 
Moses B. Byington, jr, 
Frank R. Dodge, 
George T. Cuddihy, 
William W. Warlick, 
Vincent R. Murphy, 
Ralph S. McDowell, 
Henry A. Hutchins, Jr., 


* Charles W. Styer, 


Thomas L. Sprague, 

Owen E. Grimi, 

Einar R. Johnson, 

Martin J. Connolly, 

Pal L. Meadows, 

John D. Crecca, 

Frederick L. Douthit, 

Frederick S. Holmes, 

Thomas B. Inglis, 

Earl E. Stone. 

James D. Jacobs, 

John J. Ballentine, 

Edwin H. Price. 

Everett B. Browne, 

John R. Sullivan, 

James V. B. Lawyer, 

John D. Alvis. 

John N. Whelan, 

Daniel W. Tomlinson, 4th, 

Edward F. MeCartin, and 

Hayden H. Smith. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Donald A. Green to be a lleutenant In 
ENID for temporary service, from the 15th day of February, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
February, 1918: 

Emory F. Hosmer, 

Ernest Heilmann, 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth, 

Percy H. Bierce, 

Franklin E. Chester, 

Frank G. Mehling, 

James J. O'Brien, 

Edward Crouch, 

William DeFries, 

John H. Hupp, 

Daniel Dowling, 

Edward C. Wurster, 

Arthur B. Dorsey, 

Arthur D. Freshman, 

Gustav C. Tanske, 

Leroy Rodd, 

Charles W. A. Campbell, 

Edward Wenk, 

Frank C. Wisker, 

Louis M. Wegat, 

Harry E. Stevens, 

David P. Henderson, 

Harry A. Pinkerton, 

Herman Kossler, 

Oscar E. Anderson, 

Henry McEvoy, 


1918. 


Lawrence Wittmann, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Joseph Chamberlin, 
Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, 
John McN. D. Knowles, 
Robert G. Greenleaf, 
Charles F. Beecher, 
Frank R. King, 
William H. Hubbard, 
James MacIntyre, 
Ernest W. Dobie, 
Stephen H. Badgett, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 
Walter M. Shipley, 
John C. Parker. 
Charles O. Hathaway, 
James M. Berlin, 
Walter Lau, 

Robert B. Sanford, jr., 
Charles D. Welker, 
Rufus H. Bush, 

John E. Burger, 
Patrick J. Solon, 
Francis A. Pippo, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce, 
Michael J. Conlon, 
Henry W. Stratton, 
Clyde Keene, 

George C. Smith, 
William Seyford, 
Gottlieb Sherer, 
George E. Maynard, 
Arthur B. McCrary, 
Axel Lindblad, 
Seldon L. Almor, 
William E. O'Connor, 
William Twigg, jr., 
Frederick R. Kalde, 
Burton W. Lambert, 
Allen I. Seaman, 
William D. Dadd, 
Charles Swanberg, 
Malcolm C. Davis. 
William H. Muehlhause, 
Leroy Neil, 

Oscar D. Parker, 
John A. Ward, 

John C. Hines, 

John Gallagher. 
George W. Robbins, 
Cyrus S. Hansel. 
Ernest A. Healy, 
Frederick G. Keyes, 
William Eberlin, 
Frederick Petry, 
John Meyer, 
Frederick Evans, 
Godfrey P. Schurz, 
Clarence L. Tibbals, 
Thomas J. Bristol, 
William Taylor, 
Daniel F. Mulvihill, 
Michael J. Bresnahan, 
Lafayette P. Guy, 
Edmond Delavy, 
Frank J. Mayer, 
Horace de B. Dougherty, 
James J. Joyce, 

Fred Rasmussen, 
Warner K. Bigger, 
Frank Schultz, 
Joseph Sperl, 

Daniel J. Sullivan, 
David F. Mead, 
Edwin W. Hill, 
Henry A. Lowell, 
Charles Antrobus, 
Oliver T. Miller, 
August Logan, 

John J. Coyle, 
George F. Blass, 
Walter S. Belknap, 
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George C. Lacock, 
Anton Hengst, 

John W. Boldt, 

Fred San Soucie, 
Claude S. Padgett, 
Howard H. Chambers, 
Percy R. Abrams, 
Vincent F. LeVerne, 
Charles E. Briggs, l 
George B. Llewellyn, 
William C. Milligan, 
Frederick J. Legere, 
James Reilly, 

John H. MacDonald, 
William A. James, 
William A. Fulkerson, 
Jerry C. Holmes, 
Conrad T. Goertz, 
Edwin R. Wroughton, 
William E. Cook, 
Lewis H. Cutting, 
Ernest L. Jones, 
William C. Carpenter, 
Murry Wollfe, 4 
Charles L. Greene, 
Arthur T. Brill, 
Ward T. Hall, 
Michael Garland, 
Erich Richter, 

John C. Heck, 
James L. McKenna, 
George W. Waldo, 
Anthony E. Bentfeld, 
Arthur Boquett, 

John Harder, 

Sigvart Thompson, 
Stephen A. Farrell, 
William A. Vick, 
John J. Welch, 
Arthur S. Rollins, 
Charles C. Stotz, 
John C. Maxon, 
Bailey E. Rigg. 
Walter A. Buckley, 
Frank E. Nelson, 
Norman McL. McDonald, 
Philip S. Flint, 
Charles W. Wagner, 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
George F. Veth, 
James E. Kemmer, 
James A. Newell, 
William W. Holton, 
Fred C. Wolf, 
Charles J. Naprstek, 
Max Bayer, 

Paxton Hotchkiss, 
Leon W. Knight, 
Harry M. Peuco, 
Henry H. Beck. 
Frank F. Webster, 
John Reber, 

Charles N. Koch, 
Fred T. Rider, 
Willlam S. Evans, 
Sofus K. Sorensen, 
George J. Romulus, 
Arthur L. Hecykell, 
Charles King, 
Quintus R. Thomson, jr. 
Ora A. Martin, 

John A. Pierce, 
Stephen Ingham, 
William R. Spear, 
William T. Shaw, 
Roy K. Madill, 
William R. McFarlane, 
Nils Anderson, ; 
Melvin C. Kent, 

John E. Armstrong, 
Albert C. Fraenzel, 
William A. Martin, 
Ralph B. Wallace, 
James Raberts, 
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Joseph D. Glick, 
Anthony Prastka, 
Joseph W. Birk, 
Edmund D. Duckett, 
Raymond A, Walker, 
Herinann Jorgensen, 
Charles F. Dane, 
Arthur J. Holton, 
Vincent Benedict, 

Ola D. Butler. 

Edgar C. Wortman, 
Joseph G. N. Johnson, 
David Duffy, 

Clyde H. MeLellon, 
Noel Chatillon. 
William F Schlegel, 
Lee W. Drisco. 

James J. Delany, 
William- H. Stephenson, 
Arthur E. Rice, 

John P. Millon, 
Frank L. Elkins, 

Sol Shaw, 

Ernest J. Leonard, 
Thomas J. Sullivan, 
John P. Sasse, 

Will Mueller, 

John H. Chase, 

Will S. Holloway, 
George J. Blessing, 
James D. Brown, 
Patrick H. Cassidy, 
Frank A. Mannel, 
Frank Flaherty. 
Arthur A. F. Aml. 
Bennett McC. Proctor, 
James Donaldson, 
John A. Silva, 

James Hauser, 

John E. Sullivan, 
Charles A. Armstrong, 
Chauncey R. Doll, 
James S. Trayer. 
Gregoire F. J. Labelle, 
Theodore Andersen, 
Henry Hartley. 
Eugene J. Frieh, 
Philip J. Kelly. 
Alfred Doucet, 
William E. Benson, 
Fred C. A. Plagemann, 
Peter J. Gundlach, 
Albert M. Hinman, 
Leon W. Becker, 
William Cox, 

Stephen A. Loftus, 
Herman C. Schrader, 
Asa V. R. Watson, 
William A. Eaton, 
James M. MacDonnell, 
Herbert R. Mytinger, 
Harold A. Turner, 
Charles B. Bradley, 
Curry E. Eason. 
Samuel C. Washington, 
Brice H. Mack. 
James A. Featherston, 
Walter N. Fanning. 
Herbert J. Meneratti, 
Niels Drustrup, 
Abraham DeSomer, 
George Bradley. 
Donald MeDonald, 
Warren E. Magee, 
Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Charles F. Merrill, 
Charles B. Shackelton, 
Benjamin F. Ranger, 
Robert C. McClure, 
Carl S. Chapman. 
George C. Martin, 
Wilmer W. Weber, 
Mark Strosk, 

William W. Wilkins, 
Helge Ohlsson, 


Elroy G. True, 
James W. O'Leary, 
Warren H. Langdon, 
Andrew C. Skinuer, 
Emery Smith, 
Benjamin F. Maddox, 
George Keeser, 
John A. Rogers, 
Alfred E. Raue, 
John C. Richards, 
Frank W. Yurasko, 
Albert H. Mellien, 
Philip A. Astoria, 
Thomas A. Graham, 
William A. Mason. 
Everest A. Whited, 
John F. Murphy, 
Charles A. Kohls, 
Clarence R. Rockwell, 
Paul E. Kuter, 
William E. Snyder, 
David McWhorter, jr. 
George H. Kellogg, 
Elery A. Zehner, 
Samuel E. Lee, 
Frapk Stinchcomb, 
Simon L. Shade, 
Ludwig W. Guinz, 
Wildon A. Ott. 
Hugh W. Nimmo, 
Junius G. Sanders. 
Frederick B. Webber, 
George T. Campbell, 
Charles A. Dannemann, 
Hareld G. Billings, 
Albert E. Freed, 
Frank Kinne, 
Andrew N. Anderson, 
Frank C. Nigg. 
Frank Kerr, 
Arthur H. Cummings, 
Harry J. Hansen, 
Rony Snyder, 
Newcomb L. Damon, 
Jack K. Campbell, 
George Kleinsmith, 
Albert G. Martin, 
Daniel McCallum, 
John M. Buckley, 
John J. Madden, 
Robert Semple. 
Henry II. Fowler, ; 
Stanley H. Sacker, 
Elmer J. MecCluen, 
John M. Kirkpatrick, 
Clyde Lovelace. 
Claude B. Arney. 
Martin Dickinson, 
Jesse J, Alexander, 
John J. Enders, 
Jesse J. Oettinger, 
William II. Farrel, 
Thomas M. Buck, 
John Shottroff, 
John Whalen, 
Raymond C. McDuffie, 
Oscar Benson. 
William Martin, 
John S. Conover, 
Fayette Myers, 
John G. M. Johnson, 
Frederick Clifford. 
Alexander Anderson, 
Frederick T. Walling, 
Charles V. Kane, 
Joseph M. Gately, > 
Joseph H. Gerrior, 
George S. Dean, 
Ralph A. Laird. and 
Charles F. Fielding. 
MARINE CORPS. 
Capt. Arthur B. Owens to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 26th day of March. 1917. 
Capt. Clarke H. Wells to be major in the Marine Corps, for 
temporary service, from the 22d‘day of May, 1917. 
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The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 26th day of July, 
1917: 

Harry Paul, and 

William Workman. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day 
of August, 1917: 

Frank R. Armstead, and 

Lee H. Brown. 

First Lieut. Ethelbert Talbot to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 26th day of March, 1917. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 9th day of February, 1918: 

Francis B. Reed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 1, 1918. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Howard Hathaway to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Hawaii. 
POSTMASTERS, 
LOUISIANA. 


Clifford C. Anderson, jr., Lake Arthur. 
Edwin H. Hall, Mooringsport. 
Maggie E. Jones, Ringgold. 

TENNESSEE. 


Robert H. Marley, Arlington. 
Frank P. Singleton, Copperhill. 
O. L. McCallum, Henderson. 
Irene M. Cheairs, Spring Hill. 
Ira Lal’. Lemonds, Tiptonville. 
Henry Estill, Winchester. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate March 1, 1918. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonel with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers. 
To be colonel with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers. 
: To de colonel with rank from February 8, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. William D’A, Anderson, Corps of Engineers. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRAY, Marel J, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rev. Dr. George F. Duncan, pastor Hermon Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Father of all, to whom can we come but unto Thee? Thou 
art our Creator, our Preserver, and our Redeemer. In Thee 
we live, move, and have our being. From Thee cometh down 
every good and perfect gift. May Thy name be hallowed in 
the session of this day. Give every one of these, Thy servants, 
a double portion of Thy spirit, leading them into all truth. 
May all that they do, say, and think be in harmony with Thy 
holy will, and so for the best good of our beloved land, Grant 
all these mercies with the forgiveness of all our sins, which 
we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Savior, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 10296), authoriz- 
ing the Post Office Department to acquire and extend the tele- 
phone system, and so forth, was introduced by Mr. JOHNSON 
‘of Kentucky on the 27th day of this month. The bill is es- 
sentially the same as the one the House passed upon yesterday. 
I move to change the reference from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just a word, Mr. Speaker. The 
bill, in my judgment, should go to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but there is not enough difference between 
this bill and the one voted upon yesterday, and therefore I shall 
enter into no contest about the matter, 


The question was taken, and the motion to rerefer was 
agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Mares was granted leave of ab- 
sence on account of death in his family. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois.’ Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for leaye of absence for my colleague, Mr. Mason, on 
account of sickness in his family. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
EXTENSION OF REMAKS. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by publishing in the RECORD a 
patriotic address delivered by Mr. James, of Michigan, on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

The SPEAKER. Delivered by whom? 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Jaares]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing a patriotic address made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. JAmes]. Is there objection? ' 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not expect to object, but did the gentleman 
make a similar request yesterday? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I did two days ago, and it was 
objected to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLSEI. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. FESS. To submit a request for unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to extend my remarks in the Record by printing 
an address delivered by my colleague L. W. FAIRFIELD, of Indi- 
ana, here in the city of Washington on Abraham Lincoln on the 
anniversary of his birth. 

The SPEAKER. - The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech made by Mr. FAIRFIELD, of Indiana, upon Lincoln, some- 
where in town. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed a letter 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue giving his ruling 
upon the question of the taxation of Congressmen’s salaries. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing a letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, explaining some features of the tax bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
is this letter directed to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. S 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it hold that Congress- 
men’s salaries are taxable? 

. Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr.. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman from Kansas any objec- 
tion to putting in his remarks the Treasury decision on that 
subject, too? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, That is included in the letter. 
the ruling he has made in the body of the letter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew the request I made 
yesterday for unanimous consent to insist on the House amend- 
ment to the Senate railroad bill and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the railroad bill, 
S. 3752, and insist on the House amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. Stats, 
Mr. Donxxus, and Mr. Esch. 
REPORT OF PNEUMATIC-TUBE SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a report of the 
commission appointed to investigate the pneumatic-tube service, 
and ask that the same be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia presents the 
report of the Pneumatic-Tube Service Commission, and asks 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


It gives 
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Mr. STAFFORD, I reserve the right to object so far as the 
request obtains to printing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There have been other reports on this same subject in former 
Congresses, but they were never printed in the Rrconp. This 
report will be printed as a document and be available to every- 
one who wishes to obtain a copy. T can not see any especial 
need for printing this report in the RECORD. 

Mr. BELL. I will say to the gentleman that the report is 
short, embodying only a few pages of typewritten matter, ang 
I think it would be of interest to print this report in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
days in which to prepure a minority report on this same matter, 
I am a member of the commission. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for permission to file a minority report on the 
same subject within five legislative days. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I would Uke to make an in- 
quiry as to my right to unanimous consent, apparently granted, 
but perhaps afterwurds denied. Wednesday, February 27, as 
shown on page 2708, I asked unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the so-called alien-slacker bill. The 
Speaker asked: 

Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Another gentleman then made a similar request, and ob- 
jection was then made. The Speaker then said: 

Does the gentleman object to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

To which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
replied that he objected to them all. To avoid a misunder- 
standing, I now renew the request, as of that date. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to print an extension of a speech in the RECORD 
on the alien-slacker bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The extension of the re- 
marks already made. 

The SPEAKER. An extension of the remarks already made. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


DR. GARFIELD AND THE FUEL ORDER. : 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Rarvry] has leave to address the House for not 
more than 80 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to discuss in the 
time allotted to me the recent fuel order, the reasons for it, and 
what it accomplished. 

On the 17th day of January, acting under authority granted 
by the Congress, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
issuc an order, effective the next day, limiting the operation 
of industries whose output was not essential for war purposes; 
providing for the closing of places of amusement, stores, office 
buildings, and so forth. The fuelless days covered five copsecu- 
tive days, commencing with January 18. At the expiration of 
that time Monday of each week was designated as fuelless day, 
or heatless day, through the month of February and until the 
25th day of March. The order has now been rescinded, and we 
have had eight fuelless days. A continuation of the order, how- 
ever, is authorized in the New England States, subject to the 
decision of the local fuel administrators there. The time has 
come to examine into the reasons for the order and what has 
been accomplished by it. 

OPPOSITION IN CONGRESS. 


The promulgation of the order, on the 17th day of January, 
provoked bitter speeches in beth Houses of the Congress. On 
this floor gentlemen with no facts at all in their possession pro- 
ceeded to bitterly criticize the Fuel Administration. Ic was 
insisted that the extreme cold and tbe ice and the snow did not 
interfere with the loading or unloading of coal. One gentleman 
insisted that he came from the coldest corner of the United States 
and cold weather never interfered with the unloading of coal. 
Another gentleman insisted that the proper way to unload coal 
was simply to thaw out the cars with steam jets—the inference 
being that a competent administrator would have accomplished 
it in that way. Another gentleman with frenzied oratory de- 
clared that if this order was necessary we had lost the first battle 
in this war. It was insisted that declarations of this kind con- 


stituted constructive criticism.. An ex-Attorney General of the 
United States, who signed his name as Attorney General of the 
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United States in President Taft’s Cabinet Issued at once a state- 
ment saturated with partisanship, reaching a lower level in the 
matter of partisan criticism than has yet been reached. This 
effusion was entitled “The limit of forbearance passes.” It 
appeared in a New York newspaper, and the conference com- 
mittec on national preparedness, of which Henry A. Wisewood is 
chairman, had it reprinted and distributed widely throughout 
the country. This conference committee may have reudered 
some good service, but by distributing this particular article they 
have done their very best to give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
An organization claiming to be patriotic, which uses its funds 
for the distribution of a partisan document like this has certainly 
almost passed its period of usefulness as an instrument of pu- 
triotism. Speeches made in this House that day—none of them 
were made on the Democratic side—will not be dropped from air- 
planes inside the German lines, and this effusion from an ex- 
Attorney General of the United States, if it gets into Germany at 
all, will be sent there by German agencies and will splendidly 
encourage German armies in the present crisis, 
DR. GARFIELD, 

The impression created by the speeches here and by partisan 
newspapers throughout the country is that Dr, Garfield is a col- 
lege president and nothing more—that he gets his infurmation as 
to conditions by peering out upon the world from the alcoves of 
college libraries, A strong partisan attempt has been made to 
create the impression that Dr. Garfield is absolutely incompetent, 
that he knows nothing at all about coal or about business of any 
kind, and that the appointment of incompetent men is made by 
the President for the reason that he prefers to be surrounded by 
men of small caliber--that the President himself is an able 
Executive with a splendid vision, and that his weakness consists 
in the alleged fact that he surrounds himself with men who are 
not qualified for the discharge of the duties they perform. 

No President of the United States from the time of George 
Washington has exercised better Judgment in the selection of 
men to discharge important duties, and the success of his ad- 
ministration is to a very large extent due to the splendid judg- 
ment exercised at all times by the President in the selection 
of the men he has appointed for the discharge of important 
duties. The time has come for the people to get acquainted 
with Dr. Garfield. I knew him in the old college days when 
he was a student in the college in New England of which he 
is now President and when I was a student at another institu- 
tion not far away, and I have had occasion to observe his 
career during the years that have passed since then. He is a 
college president; no man is better entitled to be called “ doc- 
tor” than he. Four great colleges empowered to confer degrees 
have conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
He is a member of all the learned societies. These facts, how- 
ever, do not seem to appeal to the critics of this administration, 
The fact that he is an educated, cultured gentleman in the 
prime of life, with a carefully trained mind, is used by partisan 
critics as strong evidence of the fact that he is especially dis- 
qualified for the discharge of the duties of the important office 
he now holds. 

Dr. Garfield is a lawyer, and a lawyer of marked ability. 
No man in the United States better understands the business 
of operating coal mines. In a section of Ohlo 80 miles 
from railroads he developed a coal mine, having organized a 
company for that purpose—a particularly rich mine overlooked 
by coal operators for the reason that It was remote from rail- 
roads, but Dr. Garfield, after arranging for the development 
of the mine, with splendid executive ability organized a com- 
pany and built a railroad 30 miles long, connecting up the 
mine he had developed with the great railroad systems of the 
country. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Not just now. Later on, if I have the time, 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Dr. Garfield organized the Cleveland Trust Co., at the present 
time one of the great trust companies of the country, and Cleve- 
land capitalists and business men and wage earners had enough 
confidence in his business ability to-deposit with his trust 
company $20,000,000 in cash; and this great company holds also 
$120,000,000 in securities. He built an office building, one of 
the most important in Cleveland. in which to house the trust 
company. This great trust company now has 15 branches. The 
business men of Cleveland, his neighbors and his friends, have 
so much confidence in his business ability that they elected 
him president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and he 
discharged the duties of that position with marked ability. He 
also acted as president of the Municipal Association of Cleve- 


land. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 


1918. 
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Mr. RAINEY. I will be glad to yield later on. I ean not 
yield now. I beg the gentleman’s pardon: 

I have said enough about Dr. Garfield to call attention to his 
accomplishments along the lines of practical business affairs. 
I undertake-to say that no man in the country cam be found who 
can better discharge the duties of Fuel Administrator than Dr. 
Garfield, who has been made the subject of so much unreason- 
able criticism: and partisan abuse. When Dr. Garfield issued 
an order shutting off the heat from stores and office buildings 
he shut off the heat from the office building he had built him- 
self. He regulated the coal trade of a coal mine he had 
himself made possible over a railroad he had built himself. 
He made an order affecting the business men who had been his 
associates all his life. No man was better qualified than he to 
understand the necessity for the order and its effect. 

THE FUEL-CONTROL ORGANIZATION BUILT UP BY DR. GARFIELD AND 
P. B. NOYES, 

Dr. Garfield selected as one of his assistants to become the 
Director of the Conservation Bureau of the Fuel Administra- 
tor's office Mr. P. B. Noyes, of New York. Mr. Noyes’s duties 
also included the necessary limitation of industries. With refer- 
ence to Mr. Noyes, I might state that he has been for 23 years 
the general manager of the Oneida Co. (Ltd.), which manufac- 
tures silverware and other things—one of the great manufactur- 
ing establishments of the country—and for the last eight years 
he has also been President of that company. The American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association is one of our most impor- 
tant commercial organizations. This great organization had 
enough confidence in Mr. Noyes as a business man to elect him 
President, and he served in this position with distinction. He 
entered Dr. Garfield's office two or three weeks after the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Garfield and has been with him ever since. An 
effort has been made to create the impression out through the 
country that these prominent business men are merely ordinary 
job seekers, holding the positions they hold on account of the 
salary and emoluments connected therewith. As a matter of 
fact neither Dr. Garfield nor Mr. Noyes draw any salary. They 
have tendered their services to the Government for nothing—or, 
rather, their compensation has been fixed at a dollar a year, and 
there is no provision of law by which they can ever hope to 
collect even the dollar. They are patriotic, conscientious gen- 
tlemen, anxious to serve their country. They have both given 
up their private business and the important positions they held 
and have made tremendous sacrifices and have come to Wash- 
ington to serve their country without financial compensation, 
The heads of the various bureaus established by Dr. Garfield in 
his department are composed of distinguished citizens especially 
qualified for the duties they are called upon to perform. I 
undertake to say that in the history of this country no man has 
been subjected to such unreasonable and unreasoning criticism 
as Dr. Garfield, but during all this: period of storm and stress 
he and his assistants in the great organization he has built up 
have been quietly proceeding, discharging their duties without 
making the slightest attempt to defend themselves personally 
against the shafts of unfair and unjust criticism hurled at them. 
This is one of the men who have been criticized as amateurs in 
business, as incompetent men. Dr. Garfield built up his or- 
ganization, built it up from the ground. There were no prece- 
dents to follow. 

Dr. Garfield surrounded himself with men who are not ama- 
teurs in the coal business; he brought down here Mr. Rem- 
brandt Peale, one of the leading coal operators of the country; 
Mr. L. A. Sneed, a man who had been in the coal business from 
his youth up; Mr. John White; president of the United Mine 
Workers; Mr. William Diamond, another leader in the Mine 
Workers; Mr. H. D. Nims, an authority on trade law; and Prof. 
S. A. Taylor, a prominent mining engineer, together with Mr. 
Noyes, whom I have already mentioned. 

T might deseribe also the splendid qualifications of this cabinet 
of experts, but I do not have the time to do so. 

COAL PRODUCTION IN. 1917, 

We produced in 1900, 269,000,000 tons of coal, including both 
bituminous coal and anthracite coal. From that period until 
the calendar year 1917 the production of coal in the United States 
has increased about 17,000,000 tons per year, and the railroads 
have adjusted their transportation systems to an increase of 
about that much each year. During the calendar year 1917, how- 
ever, our increase in the production of coal over prior years was 
64,000,000 tons. As it usually happens, it was necessary to move 
the greater part of this during the latter half of the year. The 
production of coal is and must always be a question of trans- 
portation. A coal shortage in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term is as impossible in this country as a shortage of sand or of 
limestone rock. In our 7,000 coal mines we can always produce 
as much coal as can be transported over our railroads. In order 


MR. 


to understand how much 64,000,000 tons of coal is I have made a 
computation. Coal cars vary in length from 52 feet to 41 feet, 
The average length of a coal car is 38 feet. Allowing 3 feet of 
space between each car, it would require three trains of cars 
extending across the continent from New York to San Francisco 
to contain 64.000.000 tons of coal. In addition to these three 


-trains extending across the continent there would be still an- 


other train extending from New York to St. Louis. This was 
the extra coal burden the railroads were called upon to assume in 
1917 and this was not the only burden the railroads were called 
upon to discharge. Our export trade had been speeded up from 
$2,000,000,000 in value in four years to $9,000,000,000. In 1917 
we exported 59.000. 000.000 worth of manufactured goods more 
than three times as much as any nation ever exported before 
in the history of the world. It was necessary for railroads to 
carry these goods from the place of munufacture to the sea, 
and this of itself would be an unprecedented increase in the 
burdens upon the railroad systems of any country. In addition 
to all this, the increased prosperity of the country brought with 
it in 1916 and especially in 1917 an enormously increased home 
consumption of foodstuffs and manufactured goods to be trans- 
ported on our railroads. This was the condition of affairs when 
Dr. Garfield assumed control of the coal situation of the country 
in August, 1917. When he assumed control the production of 
conl was at its lowest mark. During the week preceding his 
appointment we produced less coal in the United States than was 
produced during any week of the year 1916. He immediately, 
by appealing to the patriotism of coal operators and their em- 
ployees, commenced to increase the production and the distribu- 
tion of coal. From that time on the production of coal in- 
creased until it largely exceeded the production of 1916. On 
the 8th day of December winter commenced, and winter com- 
menced just at the time when there was a tremendously in- 
creased production of war material and of supplies of all kinds 
needed by our troops in France. The number of men we were 
sending increased with each passing week. Our transportation 
system became clogged by our own enormous strength as a 
manufacturing Nation. Our production was abnormal and the 
railroads were feeling in December the destructive force of our 
abnormal production. Our transportation system was breaking 
down. By the middle of January our lines of communication 
with France were absolutely destroyed, but not by submarines. 
Every ship leaded with our khaki-clad soldiers was being safely 
convoyed through the danger zone. Every ship loaded with sup- 
plies was safely reaching its destination, but the abnormal pro- 
duction of the country, our enormous export trade, our unpre- 
cedented interstate traffic occasioned by increased consumption 
in the United States, the demands of factories, every one of 
them running with full strength every day in the week, and 
thousands of them running all night long with three shifts of 
men each 24 hours, demanding, as manufacturing energy of this 
kind would demand, a great increased supply of coal; all of 
this strain, absolutely without a precedent in the history of this 
or any other nation, clogged our transportation systems. We 
need an increase of 5,000 locomotives every year in order to meet 
the increased demands on us. We have not been getting half 
that many; we have been supplying locomotives: to France and 
to Russia. One-half of the thousands of cars at railroad ter- 
minals and filling sidetracks were cars loaded with coal, and then 
there came, increasing our difficulties, the intense cold of the 
middle of last month and the snow and the ice which accom- 
panied it. Chesapeake Bay, a great coal highway, was frozen 
up for the first time within the memory of men now living. 
Great battleships were used for the purpose of breaking the ice 
in New York Harbor. In the stockyards district of Chicago an 
army of men were at work clearing away the snow and the ice. 
Passenger trains came into Chicago 8 to 12 hours late covered 
with ice, each one of them drawn by three great locomotive en- 
gines. All over the country rails were breaking under heavy 
trains. In New York Harbor and at Norfolk 250 great merchant 
ships were awaiting coal in order to sail out into the seas 
bringing to our own troops and to our allies in the war zone 
necessary supplies. It was of most vital importance to coal 
these ships at once and start them on their journey. The entire 
story can not now be told. After the war is over it will be pos- 
sible to give all the reasons for the coal order of January 17 
last. 

Under the stress of congressional criticism too much has 
already been disclosed with reference to the movement of 
troops and munitions across the Atlantic, and with reference’ 
to other matters which should have been kept from our 
enemies, When the whole story is told. as it will be told after 
the war, there will be gentlemen, now Members of this House. 
who would be glad to expunge from the Recorp if they coul 
the speeches they made immediately after the promulgation 
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of the coal order, A delay of five days was absolutely im- 

possible and inadvisable from every standpoint. I can not 

discuss the matter along this line further. As far as I am 

concerned I never expect to be the vehicle through which 

information which ought to be kept secret reaches the enemy. 
FALLING OFF IN MOVEMENT OF WAR MATERIAL. 

On account of the clogging of our railroads, not only was the 
production and shipment of coal falling off by the middle of 
January, but the shipment of steel plates and steel bars so 
much needed for the great new fleet we are building had fallen 
off 50 per cent. It is impossible to build ships in our shipyards 
without steel plates and steel bars, but more alarming still was 
the falling off in the shipment of projectile steel, needed for 
the manufacture of munitions. This had fallen off by the 
middle of January 45 per cent. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. RAINEY. If I have the time I will yield later. 

WHAT THE COAL CONSERVATION ORDER ACCOMPLISHED, 


The relief brought about by the order was immediately ap- 
parent. Every ship ready to sail in our ports in less than one 
week after January 17 had been bunkered and had started on 
its journey across the seas. As the result of the coal order it 
has been possible to load and to coal, since January 17, 480 
ships, These ships carried 2,000,000 tons of food and war sup- 
plies. Forty of them were loaded with food, 71 were loaded 
with coal, oil, and gasoline, and 369 of them were loaded with 
munitions, Nearly every one of them has safely reached its 
destination, These supplies so necessary for the winning of 
the war are being now distributed to our own armies and to 
the armies of our allies in the war zone of France. The move- 
ment of steel plates and steel bars, and projectile steel, has 
rapidly again become normal. Freight is reaching its destina- 
tion. The situation is relieved. Our overburdened railroad 
systems are again functioning. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. I ask unanimous consent for 15 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES AND PLANS OF THE UNITED STATES FUEL 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Mr. RAINEY. It is an easy matter for an executive officer to 
take possession of a department in normal times which has been 
organized and in operation for a long period of time. A depart- 
ment of that kind will almost run itself. Dr. Garfield’s task was 
to build up a department in an abnormal period. In the most 
wasteful nation in the world, unaccustomed to conservation of 
economies of any character, it was his task to reorganize the coal- 
distribution system of the country and to establish a system of 
coal conservation. In spite of our unprecedented increase in pro- 
duction of coal there is still a coal shortage of 50,000,000 tons. 
Obviously this shortage can be overcome in only two ways: 
First, by building immediately more coal cars and more engines, 
Ten thousand more engines would hardly equal the demand 
considered in connection with the other demands upon our rail- 
roads. The other way to meet the coal shortage is to conserve 
coal, Dr. Garfield and his able assistants have organized a cam- 
paign in that direction, The coal industry has always been in 
this country a disorganized business. The task which confronts 
him is greater than any task ever undertaken by an executive 
officer prior to our entry into this war, and at the present time 
no executive officer of this Government has undertaken greater 
or more important duties than the duties which Dr. Garfield is 
conscientiously and ably discharging. He is blazing his own 
trail as he goes along—there are no precedents te help him— 
not much information of value at his command, except the in- 
formation he is collecting himself. He has started a campaign 
for conservation of coal in the homes of the land, where we con- 
sume 120,000,000 tons of coal each year. By conserving coal in 
the homes—firing the furnaces and stoves more carefully, sav- 
ing a shovelful a day, and more than that—it is estimated we 
will be able to save 12,000,000 tons every- year, and Dr. Garfield 
has perfected an organization to bring about this result. In 
250,000 locomotives and stationary steam plants throughout the 
country we consume approximately 400,000,000 tons of coal. 
Under a competent engineer, an organization is being perfected 
to educate firemen of locomotives and in stationary steam plants 
in the use of coal, and it is estimated that in this way 40,000,000 
tons of coal can be saved per year. Under another bureau a 
campaign to encourage the substitution of wood for coal is being 
carried on. About 11 cords of wood are equal to 1 ton of 
coal. It is estimated that an increase in the consumption of 
wood of 10,000,000 cords can be accomplished this year, and 
this would save 6,000,000 tons of coal. By consolidating public 


utilities plants and using natural ice, in which it is estimated 


now 50,000,000 tons are consumed, it is expected that 3,500,000 
tons can be saved. By prohibiting advertising signs and un- 
necessary out-of-door lighting, at least 500,000 tons can be saved. 
The daylight-saving bill, which is being advocated by Dr. Gar- 
field, will save a million tons of coal a year. By a natural re- 
duction of building material this year, it is estimated 6.000.000 
tons can be saved. It has been proven by investigations made by 
Dr. Garfield’s department that it takes three times as much 
power to start a loaded trolley car as it does to run it one 
block, and Dr. Garfield las perfected, for the use of the street 
railway systems of the country, a plan by which 1,500,000 tons 
of coal can be saved each year by skip-stops—that is, stopping 
every other block. 

I have enumerated some of the plans now being worked out 
and developed by the various bureaus of Dr. Garfield’s depart- 
ment for the conservation of coal, and I have called attention 
to plans which are now in the process of development and which 
when developed fully will conserve over 70,000,000 tons of coal. 
Other methods are being planned and developed. We can not 
in war time conserve too much coal. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. The breweries of the country are using 
3,000,000 tons of coala year. Does the gentleman know whether 
Dr. Garfield intends to try to save any of that? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know. 

Mr. LONDON. The product of the brewery supplies a certain 
kind of heat also, does it not? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman may be able to qualify as an 
expert on that. I can not. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman regard the order and ad- 
vice that emanated from the Fuel Department last summer 
to the effect that the people should not purchase their coal at 
that time, that the price would be lower, shows any special 
qualification on the part of the Fuel Administrator? 

Mr. RAINEY. That is a part of the misinformation with 
which some Members of this House have loaded themselves, 
and that is a part of the misinformation which was disseminated 
yesterday on the floor of the Senate. The Fuel Administration 
never made such an order as that. 

Mr. BLAND. Who did, in connection with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration? ~“ 

Mr. RAINEY. Nobody on the part of the Fuel Administra- 
tion ever made such an order as that. 

- Mr. BLAND. Or statement to that effect. 
i N IERS The gentleman who interrupts me might have 
one it. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, no; the gentleman knows better than that. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know. I did not do it, but no such 
advice came from this great department of this Government, 
and no advice ever came from this department not to buy coal 
last fall. When this department was organized on the 22d day 
of last August the production of coal had reached during the 
previous week a lower mark than it had reached during any 
week in 1916, and by appealing to the patriotism of operators 
and their employees in this country the production of coal com- 
menced immediately to increase until just a few days, a few 
weeks after the appointment of Dr. Garfield the production was 
again normal and proceeding along the 1916 lines. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. If Dr. Garfield issued no statement that peo- 
ple should not buy coal last summer, why did he not correct 
the statement that was accredited to him to that effect in prac- 
tically every paper in the United States? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, thousands of letters were written from 
Dr. Garfleld's department. Every man who wrote to thut de- 
partment asking if they had better wait to buy their coal re- 
ceived a negative reply, thousands of them throughout this 
country. 

Mr. LITTLE. How did it happen that none of them were 
ever printed in a newspaper, but that, on the contrary, the news- 
papers widely spread the statement that he told the people 
not to buy? 

Mr. RAINEY. Because the newspapers of this country pre- 
fer to be sensational, and the way to be sensational is to mis- 
represent things. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I live in the center cf one of the greatest 
coal fields in the world. There has never been a moment since 
that order was issued nor for a long period before that that we 
could not have shipped out twice as much coal as we were doing, 
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— we had it ready to ship if we had the cars in which to 
ship it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh. there is no question about that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How did this fuel order conserve coal in a 
situation like thut? It hurts us there without helping anybody, 
as it looks to me: 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I can not yield any further. The: gentle- 
man has not been listening to me. He does not appreciate the 
fact that my argument is that the production of coal is abso- 
lutely a question of transportation, and I have been discussing 
the question of transportation here all the time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
what the Official Bulletin had to say on this thing at that time? 

Mr, RAINEY. I do not know anything about it: 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman: does not know whetlier it was 
silent or whether it said something? 

Mr; RAINEY. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman: said that the ex- 
ports Increased from 52.000, 000,000 to 89,000,000, 000. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; in four years: 

Mr. LONDON. To what extent does tlie incrense represent 
an increase in bulk? 

Mr. RAINEY. I am unable to answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. 

I have attempted) to call attention to the facts. The coun- 
try ouglit: to know what the facts: are: In spite orf violent 
criticism: on this floor, the country is loyally: responding to the 
demands of the present situation: Fortunately; the speeches 
made here have been absolutely without effect. While violent 
criticisms, unsustained. by any facts, were being launched from 
this floor on the 17th day of January, telegrams. of acquiescence 


in the order were being received by the President of the United 


States and by Dr. Garfield. Whiile; on the other side of this 
House, Representatives from Northern States were denouncing 
the Coal Administrator; from the very heart of the South, from 
the great industrial city of Atlanta, Ga:, there came to the 
Fuel Administrator a: telegram announcing: that the merchants 
and the manufacturers- of Atlanta: in a mass meeting held on 
that duy had passed resolutions agreeing to abide strictly by the 
conservation order. This expression: of loyalty- and: patriotism 


was the first to reach this Capital after the promulgation of the 


order, aud then from cities und villages, from great banking 
institutions, from manufacturers. throughout the land, there 
came. floods of telegrams, all pledging full performance of the 
fuel order. The country was loyal—tho order was observed 
the results are apparent—the: first: battle lias been won. [Ap- 
plause: | 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? = 


Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous- consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp on the railroad bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York. asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise: his remarks: in the RECORD: 
on the railroad bill, 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has that right anyway, 

Mr. LONDON. I did extend my remarks as delivered: on the 
floor, but I want to insert some historical data as a separate 
extension. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none: 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have vot already gotten. unanimous con- 
sent may have leave to extend their remarks on the alien slacker 
bil. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. BURNETT. For five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER... The gentleman from Alabama asks: unani- 


[After a pause,] The 


mous consent that all gentlemen be permitted to extend their: 


remarks: on the alien: slacker bill for five-legislative: days: Is 
there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I ebject. 
PENSIONS: 
Mr. SHERWOOD: Mr. Speaker, I desire to enll up the bill 


(H. R. 10027) granting: pensions ani. increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors: of the Civil’ War and certain: 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said: 


war, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered: 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the bill 


H. R. 10027 and asks unanimous consent that it be considered 


For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Is there ob- 
The Clerk 


in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: none. 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill) (H. R. 10027) nting sions and increase of pensions to 
certain 1 and niite of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent 
that-the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? [After a pause], The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (II R. 10027) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors. of said war. 

Be it enacted; cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

e name of Alfred Cooper, late of C: y I, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and. pay him a pension 
at the rate of 840 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George II. J. Little, late of Company I, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in Heu of that he-is now 8 

The name of Arthur R. Pratt, late of Compan , Seventh: Regiment 
Illinois. Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension: at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Milton Inners, helpless and dependent child: of Hamilton 
Inners, late: of Company K. Two hundred Regiment P' tvania 
9 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rato of per 
month. 

The name of John J. Moll, alias James Moore, late of Company A, 
Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay himi 
a pene at the rate of $30 per month: in: lieu! of t he is: now 
receiving. 

The name of Michael Katin; late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension: at the rate: 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac’ Low, late of Company I. Two hundred and 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania» Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
. at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John Reid, late of Company II, Seventeenth Regiment 
West Virginia. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30. per month in lieu of that he is now. receiving. 

The name ot John W. Abbott, late of Com y Sixth Provisional 
Enrolled. Missouri: Militia: Infantry, and Six th: ment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per montu 


in lieu of that he is now recei E: 

The name of Walter A. Scott, late of Company Ninth: Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a p on at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The nume of Ph f Jones, widow of Benjamin Jones, late of 
Company: A. Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 828 per month: 

The name of John Spears; late of Companies I and A, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Johm C. Seneff, of Company D, Ninety-fourth 
Regiment. IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month = lieu of that he is now: receiving. 


$ tr pay him a pension at the 
of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of William Harper, late of Company D, Fourteenth — 
ment West Virginia Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien: of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi G. Hake; late of Company D. o- hundredth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him. a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_ The name of uel A. Ham, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry; and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80. per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel E. Scott, late of Company I. Ninety-third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him-a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in leu of that he is now receiving: 

he name of Louis Dixon, late of Company A. Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky” Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30. per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Finley. late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regl- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Tippie. late of Company G, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rete of 
So per month in lleu ot that he is now receiving. 

The name of Austin P. Jones, late of Company A, Seventy-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension: at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of thet he is now recelving. 

The name of Silas M. Lanning, late of Company G; One hundred and 
forty- second iment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension 
at the rate of r month in lleu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of John B. Cason, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry; and pay him a pension at the rate of 
880 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

© name of David Richardson, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name cf Francis M. Kirkpatrick, late of Company D. One hun- 
dret- and thirty-sixth Regiment Ilinois: Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
emt pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Taylor Johnson, late of Company G, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now. receiving. 

f Gilbert Scarbrough, late of Company II. — 2 Regi- 
him a pension at k 


ment West Virginia Velunteer Infantry, and pay 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 
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The name of Andrew Hale, late of Company K, Ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment, and Company D, One hundred and elghty-elghth Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receivirg. 

The name of Henry P. Bradbury, late of Company G, Seventy-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of nder H. Prather, Inte of Company I, Sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 880 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William T. Hobbs, late of Fourth Battery, Iowa Volun- 
teer taent Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isom 8. Reeder, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry; and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in len of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Dettmer, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensicn at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Guy, late of Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henderson Morgan, late of Company D, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer raya and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Chapman, late of Company B, Twenty-second 
Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now tis 

The name of Charles W. Mealy, late of Company F, Eleventh Regit- 
ment Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James O. Grant, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Barrett, widow of William Barrett, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New_York Volunteer 
Infantry, and ay her a pension at, the rate of $25 r month. 

The name of William J. Barnett, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now prea pe 3 

The name of Leonidas W. Day, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in jeu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Almeda King, former widow of Robert E. Porter, late of 
Coan D, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of James M. Shucy, late of Company H, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in leu of that he is now 8 

The name of Henry Winters, late of Company H, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John O. Harmon, late of Company E, One hundred and 
fiftv-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now e 

The name of Alexander B. Grosh, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Parks, late of Company A, Twenty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert F. Hart, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of William H. Hertz, late of Company K, Two hundredth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 840 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Landon C. Campbell, late of Company H, Fourteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Company B, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard H. Stinemates, late of Company G, Twentieth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month In lien of that he is now 8 

The name of Silas Waters, late of Company F. yenty-eighth Regl- 
ment Pennsylvanla Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of George C. Smith, late of Compan „ Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Byron Truesdell, late of Company B, Seventeenth Regl- 
ment Illinois 5 — pay 5 a pension at the rate of 

40 per month In lien of that he is now receiving. 

2 The name ef William J. Coleman, late of Company I, One hundred 
and forty-fourth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John McComas, late of Battery B, West Virginia Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jordan Johnson, late of Company I, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aretus F. Loomis, late of company K, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Spear T. Harmon, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francisco Brown, late of Company A, Eighty-first Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Theodore G. Carlisle, late of Company I, One hundred 
and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month in Lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 92 Gerow, late of Company I, One hundred and 
elghteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Thayer, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and first Company, 
Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Lewis B. Rex, late of Company E, Seventy-fifth Regi- 


ment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Cornelius C. Wing, late of Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Miller, widow of Jesse Miller, late acting assist- 
ant surgeon, United States Army, and pay. her a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

he name of John H. Eversole, late of Company I, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred Holmes, late of Company K, One hundred and 
seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
slon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of J. Comly Rich, late of Company G, One hundred and 
ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a perg at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Edith King, widow of William J. King, inte of Com- 
pany B. Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay er a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John F. Newman, late of Company B. Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him n pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

„The name of Joseph Smolinski, late of Company M, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Baxter Hamilton, late of Company C, Two hundred and 
fifth Regiment . Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Mary Lydick. widow of Samuel A. Lydick, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Andrew Emmert, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
E, Sixth Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate 
EA 1 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Daniel Bubb, late of Company F, First Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. < 

The name of Charles H. Ellis, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert Kepner, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Mary: J. Titus, widow of Francis J. M. Titus, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of David W. Farington, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Hamilton B. Pate, late of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sylvester C. Loveless, late of Company G. Seventy-second 
Regiment, and Company I, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Hanigan, late of 5 D, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Thomas J. Lamar, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. r 

The name of William Himes, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regiment IIIinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter S. Huffman, late of band, Fifty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Moore, late of Company E. One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
e pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ; 

The name of Hiram B. Dillon, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of-$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaiah W. Wilmeth, late of Company B. Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Albert Varnell, late of Company I, ird Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe A. Shisler, former widow of George W. Shisler, 
late of Company F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William D. McCormick, late of Company E, Seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Pope, late of Company F, Ninety-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham Rapelye, late of Company G. One hundred 
and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Merit L. Williams, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Gustavus Odor, late of Compeny I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ay per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James W. Moore, late of Company F, One hundred 
and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Twelfth Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Johu Lattimore, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Ininois Volunteer opened and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now reeyving. 

The name of Walter W. McGehee, late of Company C, Forty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ida E. Jones, widow of William A. T. Jones, late of Com- 

any E, Sixty-sixth ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
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The name of Alfred Hazen, late of Company H, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at e 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Von Dissen, late of Company I, One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
hin a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 2 

The name of James A. Kooney, late of Company D, One hundred 
and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
antes pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now 
receiving. 8 

The name of William Roup, late of Company H, Sixty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James J. Mitchell, late of Compianto One hundred and 
seventy-second Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John W. Higdon, late of 8388 F, Purnell Legion, 
First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John II. Price, late of Company C. Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Harvey N. Connerly, late of Company K. Forty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, d pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Decker, late of Company D, One hundred 
and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 p month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mortimer Johns, late of Company B, Ninety-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Archibald Branaugh, late of Company C, Twentleth 
Regiment New York Volunteer 7 95 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Chester P. Tryon, late of Company E, One hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Page 2 and pay him a 
8 at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of John H. Bright, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Stackhouse, late of e B. Second Regi: 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Joshua Westbrook, late of 8 K. One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Albert Cunningham, late of Company F, Second Bat- 
talion, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alvin O. Thayer, late of Company, K, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert J. Davis, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 
per month in lieu of that he is now Sgt hes a 

The name of George S. Armstrong, late of Company B, One hundred 
and sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elias ker, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen Higgins, late of Company II. Seventeenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month jn lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Brumage, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan Bondy, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer * 97 2 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Owen Moore, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Calvin Miller, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Tilman Lilly, late of Company M, Seventeenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Bungard, late of Company E, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob McKnight, late of 3 B, Fifty-sccond Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelius L. Leport, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Pane. 

The name of Mary Woodson, widow of Jobn M. Woodson, late of 
Company B. Eighty-second Regiment, and Company C, Twenty-second 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $87 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Clyde Woodson, helpless and dependent 
child of said John M. Woodson, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Mary Woodson, the name of said Clyde Woodson shall 
be placed on the pension roil, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Mary Woodson. 

The name of Jerome B. Summers, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel T. Dowdle, late of Company B. Eighteenth Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ‘ 

The name of Annie I. Marksbury, widow of James W. Marksbury, 
late of Company G, Thirty-eighth Re ent Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay Tor n pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


The name of Austin A. Bierce, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regi- ` 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the eae 
of EA per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John W. Hunter, late of Company. E Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of i per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Henry Price, late of 5 B, Kighty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension’ at the rate of 
$50 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Carson, late of Company E, One hundred 
and forty-eighth ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Charles H. ble. late of Company II. One hundred 
and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of tbat a is now receiving. 

The name of Rosella Magee, helpless and dependent child of James 
Magee, late of Company I, Sixty-second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pee a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name o derson Bandy, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert 8. tity late of Company B, Twenty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer valry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Brenaman, late of Company F. Third Regiment 
Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Melissa C, Lewis, former widow of Eugene Risley, late 
of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Louis ra: late of Company E, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George B. McKechnie, late of Company I, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Johnson, late of Company D, One hundred and 
eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio ‘Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elam Welch, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer pong © and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah Vanscyoc, late of Company B, Twelfth Regi- 
ment, and Company C, Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa M. Robinson, former widow of Jesse Robinson, 
late of Company C, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers 
and Mechanics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John Stockwell, late of Company K, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Samuel Smith. late of Compan „ Fifth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 2 N. Cooper, late of Com ny G, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a-pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. McKinley, late of Company G, One hundred 
and thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hezeklah Miller, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Guilford D. Taylor, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lester N. Porter, late of Company H. Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matthew McGoldrick, late of Company H. Ninety-ninth 
Regiment New York National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 8 

The name of George J. Wright, late of Company D. Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Augustus B. Tickner. late of Company D. Eighty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Holman, late of Company A. Forty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Sixth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob W. Cline, late of Company D. Forty-ninth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. X 

The name of John M. Fox, late of Company G, Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of- 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nicholas Long, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Squire Grissom, late of Company G, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Baty Cecil, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Ten- 
nessee Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Erastus A. Kelly, late of Company L, Ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eugene L. Haughton, late of Company I, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram J. Pitsenbarger, late of Company E, Fortieth and 
Fifty-first Regiments Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Willoughby, late of Company G, Fifty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pen-* 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Morris Springfield, late of Company C, Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lew of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Henry D. Combs, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now — 

The name of Martha Wilson, widow.ot Henry Wilson, late of Company 
D, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer preven La and pay hera 

nsion at the rate of $37 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ng: Provided, That in the event of the death: of Harvey M. Wilson, 
helpless and dependent child o? said Henry Wilson, the additional p 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided. further, 
That in the. event of the death of Martha Wilson the name of said 
Harvey M: Wilson shall be paons on the pension roll, subject: to the 

the pension laws, — the rate of $12 per 


y F. Twelfth Regiment 
a pension at the rate of 


The name ot James Collins, late of Company i Fourteenth Regiment 
pension at the rate of $40 


3 Saree and pay him a pension at he rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


pete ttt 


II. R. 608. Alfred Cooper. H. R. 7889. Hiram B. Dillon. 
II. R. 865. George II. J. Littie. H. R. 7901. Isaiah W Wilmeth. 
II. R. 866. Arthur R. Pratt. R. 7932. Albert Varnell. 
II. R. S76. Milton Inners. I. R. 79: Phebe A. Shisler. 
II. Id. 920. John J. Moll, alias- . R. 7941. Wi L. MeCormick. 
a James Moore. . R, 7952. William: W. x 
H. R. 1004; Michael Katin. II. R. 7965, Abraham ye. 
II. R. 1030. Isaac Low. R. 8037. Merit L. Williams. 
II. R. 1384. John Reid. I. R. 8137. Gustavus: $ 
II. R. 1491. J W. Abbott. H. R. 8140. James W. Moore. 
H. R. 1582. Walter A. Scott: H. R. 8167. John Lattimore. 
I. R. 1778. Phoebe A. . H. R. 8176. Walter W. McGehee. 
II. R. 1799. John 8 H. R. 8178. Ida A. Jones. 
H. R. 1938. John C. Seneff: H. R 8190. Alfred Hazen. 
II. R. 1987. Richard Starr. II. R. 8194. Frederick Von Dissen. 
H. R. 1088. William Harper. H. R. 8232. James A. . 
H. R. 2259. Levi G. Hake H. R. 8233. Willam A 
H. R. 2456. Samuel A. Ham. H. R. 8235 James J. Mitchell. 
H. R. 2516. Samuel E. Sco H. R 8241. John . 
H. R. 2554. Louis Dixon. H. R. 8250. John H. eo. 
H. R. 2557. James Finley. H. R. 8264, N. Connerly. 
II. R. 2569. Francis M. Tippie. H. R. 8265 Wiliam W. Decker. 
H. R. 2639. Austin P. Jones. H. R. 8305. Mortimer Johns. 
II. R. 2801; Silas M. Lanning. H. R. 8440, Archibald Branaugh. 
II. R. 3170. John B. Cason. I. R. 8447. P. Tryon, 
II. R. 3171. David Richardson. II. R. 8540. John II. Bright. 
II. R. Francis M. Kirkpatrick. H. R. 8581. Charles Stackhousc. 
H. R. 3432. Taylor Jo n. H. R. 8593, Joshua Westbrook. 
H. R. 3489. Gilbert Scarbrough, H. R. 8597, Albert Cunningham. 
II. R. 3586. Andrew Hale. II. R. 8675. Alvin O. ‘Thayer. 
II. R. 3589. Henry P. Bradbury. H. R. 8705.. Albert . Davis. 
H. R. 8698, Leander II. Prather. H. R. 8775. George S: Armstrong. 
II. R. 3918. William T. Hobbs, H. R. 8870, Elias Baker. 
II. R. 8984. Isom S. Reeder. II. R. 8821 Stephen Higgins, 
II. R. 4053. George Dettmer. H. R. 8874. James W. HRrumage. 
II. R. 4277. Levi Guy. H. R. 8901, Jonathan Bondy. 
II. R. 4476. Hendersen Morgan. H. R. 8902. Owen Moore. 
H. R. 4505. Geo Chapman. H. R 8903. Calvin. Miller. 
II. R. 4786. Charles W. Mealy. H. R. 8906. Tilman Liliy. 
II. R. 4840. James O. Grant. II. R. 8232. John R. Rungard. 
II. R. 4890. Anna M. Barrett II. R. 8944. Jacob McKnight. 
II. R. 4963. William J. Barnett. H. R. 8994. Corneiius L. 
II. R. 5060, Leonidas W. Day. H. R. 8999, Mary Woodson: 
I. R. 5127. Almeda King. H. R. 9006. Jerome B. Summers. 
H. R. 5179. James M. Shuey. II. R. 9007. Samuel T Dowdle. 
H. R. 5385. Henry Winters. H. R. 9029: Annie L. Marksbury. 
II. R. 5386. John O. Harmon. H. R. 9058; Austin A. Bierce: 
H. R. 5500. Alexander B. Grosh. II. R. 9109. John W. Hunter. 
II. R. 5505. George K. Parks. H. R. 9128. Henry Price: 
II. R. 5512. Robert F. Hart H. R. 9181. William W. Carson. 
II. R. 5730. William II. Hertz. I. R. 9139 Charles H. Trumble. 
H. R. 5770. Landon C. Campbell. II. R. 9141. Rosetla Mages. 
II. R. 3977. Richard II. Stinemates. II. R. 9178 Anderson Bandy. 
II. R. 5978. Silas Waters. H. R. 9187. Robert S McCreary. 
II. R. 6067. George C. Smith. H. R. 9192, Martin Rrena man. 
II. R. 6081. Byron Truesdell. H. R. 9200. Melissa C. Lewis. 
H. R. 6084. William J. Coleman. I. R. 9229. Louis Lady. 
II. R. 6191. John McComas, II. R. 9233. George B Mekechnie. 
H. R. 6539. Jordan Johnson. H. R 9242. David. Johnson. 
II. R. 6681. Aretus F. Loomis. H. R. 9261. Elma Welch. 
II. R. 0682. ar T. Harmon. H. R. 9204. Josiah Vauseyoc. 
II. R. 0693. neisco Brown. II. R. 9272. Louisa M. Robinson. 
II. R. 6821. Theodore G. Carlisle. II. R. 9300. John Stockweil. 
II. R. 6861. Pliny Gero. H. R. 9305. Samuel Smith. 
II. R. 6866. James M. Thayer. H. R. 9307. Jasper N. C r. 
II. R. 6911. Lewis B. Rex. H. R. 9308. John W, MeKinley. 
R. 6916. Cornelius C. Wing. H. R. 9317. Hezeklah Miller. 
R. 6922, Marla Miller. II. R. 9238; Guilford D. Taylor. 
R. 7054. John H. Eversole. II. R. 9428. Lester N. Porter, 
R. 7217. Alfred Holmes. H. R. 9425, Matthew: McGoldrick. 
R. 7369. J. Comly Rich H. R. 9428. George J. Wright. 
R. 7374, Edith King. H. R. 9444. Augustus B. Tickner, 
„ R. 7370. John F. Newman. II. R. 9449. mas J. Holman, 
R. 7514. Joseph Smolinski, H. R. 9450. Jacob W. Cline. 
„ R. 7610. Baxter Hamilton. H. R. 9454. John M. Fox. 
H. R. 7625. Mary Lydick. II. R. 9548. Nicholas Long. 
II. R. 7600. Andrew Emmert. II. R. 9534. Squire Grissom: 
II. R. 7673. Daniel Bubb: H. R. 9617.. Baty Cecil. 
II. R. 7078. Charles II. Ellis. H. R. 9623. stus A. Kelly, - 
H. R. 7712. Robert Kepner. H. R. 9709. L. Haughton. 
II. R. 7748. Mary J. Titus. II. R. 9718. Hiram J. Pitse rger. 
II. R. 7757. David W. Farington. II. R. 9720. John M. Willoughby. 
I. R. 7786. Hamilton B. Pate. II. R. 97233. Morris Springfield. 
II. R. 7792. Sylvester C. Loveless. I. R. 9724. Henry D. Combs. 
H. R. 7813. iliam E. Haniga II. R. 9827. Martha Wilson. 
II. R. 7828. Thomas J. Lamar. II. R. #885. John M. Thorn, 
II. R. 7837. Willlam Himes. II. R. #891. James Collins: 
H. R. 7854. Peter S. Huffman, I. R. 9992. Lemuel Jones. 
II. R. 7850. George W. Moore. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rarney in the chair), The 
question is on the engrossement and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHEeRwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on pension legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 


Is there objection? 
> Rory GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, on. what sub- 
Mr. MADDEN. Let the gentleman state on what subject he 


expects to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HELVERING. I stated that it was on pension legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman going to discuss politics? 

Mr. HELVERING. Not at all. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 


ENLISTED MEN DISCHARGED TO ACCEPT COMMISSIONS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9903) to provide for 
restoration to their former grades of enlisted men discharged 
to accept commissions, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman will send the bill up to the 
desk-and the Clerk will report it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman indicate the calendar 
number? 

Mr. DENT: T will in a moment. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9903) to provide for restoration to 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving. the right to object—— 

Mr. GILLETT.. Let the whole bill be read. It is very short. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the Clerk indicate what the calendar 
number is? 

The SPEAKER. It is No. 129 on the Union Calendar. 

The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: zt 
A bill (II. R. 9903) to provide for restoration to their former 

of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and for 

purposes. 

Be it enacted, cte., That any enlisted man of the Army of the United 
States who has heretofore been, or shall. hereafter be, discharged to 
accept a commission in any component part of the Army of the United 
States, and who shall tender himself for enlistment wit three months 
after the termination of his commissioned ce, shall, subject to such 
examination for enlistment as is provided by law or regulation, be 
accepted and be restored to the grade held by him before being dis- 
charged to accept such co n> in computing service for 
retirement and continuous-service Bax, he shall be credited. with. ali 
time served with the forces of the ted States, and his service shall 
be deemed continuous, notwithstanding the interruption thereof by the 
changes of status provided for herein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think some explanation should be given by the chairman of 
the committee as to the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, at the last session of Congress a 
bill was passed which provided that an enlisted man in the 
Regular Army who accepted a commission in the National 
Guard could be reenlisted or restored. to his position as an 
enlisted man after his temporary commission. expired. This 
bill is intended to extend the provisions of that act so as to 
include any enlisted man who may take n commission in the 
National Army. There are men who have served for many 
years in the Army and have noncommissioned positions now 
such as sergeants and corporals. They do not wish to take a 
commission in any branch of the service if their length of 
service as an enlisted man in. the Army should be impaired 
thereby. 

Mr. DYER: Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman's bill also include those who 
are commissioned from the Regular Army, noncommissioned 
officers, and who desire to resign before the war is over? 


[After a 


their former 
and for other 


grades 
other 
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Mr. DENT. The bill provides that they may be reenlisted in 
the Army and get the benefit of continuous service. 

Mr. DYER. How long does the gentleman's bill state after 
the war is over they have to do that if they desire? 

Mr. DENT. They have three months. 

Mr. DYER. I know a number of noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army who have been commissioned in the 
National Army. It was ealled to my attention, for instance, 
some weeks ago that two men were commissioned—one as a 
lieutenant and one as a captain—and they stated to the com- 
manding general there they desired to resign their commissions 
and return to their noncommissioned positions In the Regular 
Army, and they wanted to do it now. 

Per DENT. There is nothing in this bill that will prevent 
at, 

Mr. DYER. This will permit him to do it at this time? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. Is not the purpose of this bill to enable men 
of the Regular Army, corporals and sergeants, who accepted 
commissions in the National Guard organization for service on 
the border to be reinstated to their positions in the ranks of the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was not that taken care of in the 
appropriation act of last year? : 

Mr. DENT. That was taken care of, and this extends the 
same idea. 

Mr. MADDEN, This gives them the right to go back to their 
former status, then, any time within three months after they 
surrender their commissions for any cause—that is, if it is an 
honorable cause? 

Mr. DENT. They do not lose any right by renson of this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 


Be it enacted, etc., That any enlisted man of the Army of the United 
States who has heretofore been, or shall hereafter be, ha to ac- 
cept a commission in any component part of the Army of the United 
Sta and who shall tender himself for enlistment within three months 
after the termination of his commissioned service, shall, subject to such 
examination for enlistment as is provided by law or regulation, be ac- 
cepted and be restored to the grade held by him before being discharged 
to accept such commission ; and in computing service for retirement and 
continuovus-service By, he shall be credited with all time served with 
the forces of the United States, and his service shall be deemed con- 
tinuous, notwithstanding the interruption thereof by the changes of 
status provided for h n. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR NITRATE PURPOSES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8409) for 
condemnation of land for nitrate purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 8409, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8409) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the condemnation proceedings of land for military purposes,” approved 
July 2, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill may be read. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I think we can save time. I 
shall object to its consideration at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman is going to object, that 
ends it. Has the gentleman from Alabama another bill? 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS, ETC. 


Mr. DENT. I have. I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill H. R. 9571, a bill providing for the appointment of officers 
of the Philippine Scouts as officers of the Philippine Militia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9571) to authorize the appointment of officers of the 
Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally created 
armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the . of the 
United States, and for other purposes. è 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk had better read the whole bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That officers of the Philippine Scouts be, and they 


hereby are, made eligible to appointment as officers in the militia. or 
other locally created armed forces in the Philippine Islands which have 


been or shall hereafter be drafted into the service of the United States; 


and any such officer of the Philippine Scouts so appointed as an officer 
in sald drafted forces shall not thereby vacate his commission in the 
Philippine Scouts, and in case his commission in said Philippine Scouts 
shall terminate while holding a commission in said drafted forces as 
aforesaid, he shall thereupon be eligible- to reappointment as an officer 
of said Philippine Scouts notwithstanding his retention of a commission 
in sald drafted forces. 

zc. 2. That in computing period of service for any purpose officers 
of the Philippine Scouts shall be credited with all time served as com- 
3 officers in the drafted forces mentioned in section 1 of this 
act. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have a brief statement from the gentleman in 
charge of the bill in regard to the necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the House recently passed a bill 
authorizing the President to call into Federal service the Philip- 
pine Scouts and the Philippine Militia. At the time that that 
bill passed the House it was generally supposed—in fact, it 
was known by the War Department—that they would use these 
American officers of the Philippine Scouts in this new organiza- 
tion, but the Judge Advocate General ruled that the officers 
of the Philippine Scouts would not be eligible for appointment 
to office in the Philippine Militia, and this is done in order to 
correct the law and extend the provisions of the bill we have 
already passed. ~ 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
the effect of the provision in the bill found on lines 8 and 9, to 
the effect that “an officer in said drafted forces shall not 
thereby "—that is, by his acceptance of the new commission— 
“ vacate his position in the Philippine Scouts“? 

Mr. DENT. I think that is perfectly plain. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does that mean that there is for the time 
being a vacancy among the officers of the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. DENT. I so understand it. In other words, it is pro- 
posed to use this organization for war purposes, and then, when 
the war is over, of course the Philippine Scouts organization 
will be retained for peace purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the effect of the legislation referred 
to been temporarily to disband, or will its effect be to tem- 
porarily disband, the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. DENT. I think so. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assumed that was the case, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I do not clearly understand the neces- 
ois of the officer retaining a commission in the Philippine 
couts. 

Mr. DENT. Because when the war is over he will revert to 
his original commission as an officer of the Philippine Scouts. 
The organization will be temporarily disbanded during the war, 
for war purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Of course, he would be eligible for a commis- 
sion in the Philippine Scouts organization in that event, so that 
I do not quite understand the necessity of retaining the Philip- 
pine commission. In other words, it is the case of a man hold- 
ing two commissions at the same time. That is what it really 
amounts to. 

— 25 GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think its analogy is to be found 
now in the practice whereby an officer of the Regular Establish- 
ment will vacate that office temporarily, perhaps, to hold a 
higher grade and rank in the National Army, and at the con- 
clusion of his tour of duty in the National Army will revert to 
his old status in the Regular Army. 

Mr. MONDELL, Such an officer in that event does not retain 
his commission. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course he does, but he does not 
act under it, He holds his old place in the lineal list, his old 
grade and rank, unless under the automatic operation of the law 
he is advanced in numbers on the lineal list. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But he does not get pay under both. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No; not under both commissions. 

Mr. MONDELL, I understand that in such a case the officer's 
place was held open for him. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He does not operate under that 
commission. A man may be put in temporarily to occupy a 
vacancy caused by his temporary advancement, but the man’s 
old status in the Regular organization is preseryed to him. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Do I understand now that an officer in the 
Philippine Scouts who is drafted can not be commissioned as an 
officer in the Army? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly he can be commissioned. 
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Mr. MONDELL. If he were drafted; but he can not be 
drafted? 
Mr. DENT. No; he can not be drafted. 


Mr. CANNON, ‘I-thought this was a proposal to take in the 
whole organization. 

Mr. DENT. It does propose to take in the organization. We 
have already passed that bill. It is behind us. That has already 
been done. The question now is whether or not the Philippine 


Scout officers shall be eligible to appointment in this militia f 


that we have called into the service. Í 

Mr. CANNON. The Philippine Scouts having been drafted 
along with the whole shooting match he is not an officer—he is 
not an officer at all, not a commissioned officer? 

Mr. DENT. No; he is not. 

Mr. CANNON. And can not be under the law? 

‘Mr. DENT. No; he can not be under the law. 

Mr. CANNON. Is he eligible to appointment? Suppose the 
President should send his nomination to the Senate. Is he 
eligible to be an officer? 

Mr. DENT. A Philippine Scout officer? 

Mr. CANNON. No; an officer in the Regular Army. These 
people go into the Regular Army, do they not? 

Mr. DENT. I really do not understand the gentleman's 
proposition, 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a second? 

Mr. DENT. No. I would like to understand the position of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the status of a Philippine Scout com- 
pany or regiment that has been conscripted? What is the status 
of 2 man who was an officer in the Philippine Scouts? Is he 
now a private? 

Mr. DENT. He occupies the status of a noncommissioned 
officer or private in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CANNON. Then he loses his commission in the Philip- 
pine Scouts? 

Mr. DENT. He does, or would but for the 3 of this 
bill. This bill takes care of that and protects it. 

Mr. CANNON. Does it take care of it While he is in the 
Army, while the war lasts? 

Mr. DENT. It provides that they may get back their com- 
missions when the war ends. 

Mr. CANNON. In the meantime he is not eligible for a com- 
mission? 

Mr. DENT. Not in this organization unless this bill passes. 

Mr. CANNON. I think there are officers in the Philippine 
Scouts who are perhaps Filipinos or half castes or Anglo- 
Saxons. Is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. I think so. 

Mr. CANNON. None of those, as I understand the gentleman, 
are eligible to appointment or as officers in the 
Army? 

Mr. MONDELL. “Why not? 

Mr. CANNON. I am seeking to find out. I am asking for 
information, 

Mr. DENT. If you mean an appointment of the Filipino in 
the Regular Army, no. If he is an American citizen, he is 
eligible. to appointment, provided he can stand the examination. 
A number of them have been tried out, aud a number have been 
appointed, as I am informed. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘That answers my question. t 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the purpose of this is not primarily 
to make these men eligible to appointment in the new organiza- 
tion. They are now eligible to such appointment, are they not? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr..MONDELL. The purpose of this legislation is to allow 
these officers to accept commissions in the new organization 
and retain at the same time the commissions in the old organi- 
zation? 

Mr. DENT. That is true, but to hold and only to exercise one 
of the commissions that they have. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman said in the beginning of his 
remarks that the purpose of it was to make it possible for these 
men to accept commissions in the new organization. That is 
not an accurate statement of the situation. 

Mr. DENT. It is an accurate statement of the situation, be- 
cause the new organization that I was referring to is the or- 
ganization of the Philippine Militia and the Philippine Scouts, 
to be used during the war. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but these men are éligible to commis- 
sions in. that organization. 

Mr. DENT. The judge advocate says not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman a moment ago 
to say that they were. They are citizens of the United States, 
are they not? 


Mr. DENT. I said that any Philippine Scout officer who is 
an American. citizen is eligible to appointment as an officer in 
the Regular Establishment, and the War Department has given 
these men an opportunity to stand an examination for that pur- 
pose, and a number of them have been appointed; but they are 
not eligible to appointment in this new organization combining 
the Philippine Militia and the Philippne Scouts, to be used. dur- 
ng the war. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not? 

Mr. DENT. Because the Judge Advocate General says so. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is, the Judge Advocate General has 
said that they are not eligible for appointment in the new 
organization while retaining their commissions in the old. 

Mr. DENT. Substantially that. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a very different proposition. I do 
not know that I have any objection to the legislation, but I 
think we ought clearly to understand its purpose; und its pur- 
pose is not to give these men an opportunity to accept commis- 
sions in the new organization, for they can do that in any 
event by resigning from the scouts,’ but to give them an oppor- 
tunity to accept commissions in the new organization and re- 
tain commissions in the old. 

Mr. DENT. I think I have stated that.officers of the scouts 
can not under the ruling of the Judge Advocate General ac- 
cept a commission in the organization of the -scouts and 
Philippine Militia recently called into service under n bill 
passed at this session for that purpose. This bill is intended 
to correct this defect in that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ofdered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS, 


Mr. DENT. ‘Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2911) authorizing the 
appointment of chaplains in the Army, one for each 1,200 men. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, I 
want to say to the gentleman that, while I am not opposed to 


this bill, at the same time, if it is going to take as great a 
length of time as was taken by the preceding bill, [shall feel 
constrained to object, because I wish to begin the considera- 


tion. of the legislative bill. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. As far as I can find out, I am sure that there 
is no disposition to take time on this bill, and I think it very 
important. There is a great demand for it, and I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Dent] will give me his assurance that if it is going to 
take any very great length of time he will withdraw his re- 
quest, I shall not object. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent to consider the bill, 
and if any opposition develops I will withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be 
read. 

Mr. COX. I am going to demand the regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Reserving the right to obꝗeet 

Mr. COX. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman» will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the mere demand for the regular 
order under the precedents. of the House equivalent to an ob- 
jection? 

The SPEAKER. No; it has not been construed that way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If. the Speaker will pardon me, it has been 
construed that way 

The SPEAKER. Ordinarily that would be the case, but in 
the matter of getting consent for the consideration of bills the 
Chair is going to construe it the other way. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘For the time being, if we can not have the 
bill reported, 1 shall be constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can have the bill reported. 
The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 2917) to amend section 15-of the 
act approved June 3, 1916,-entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other as amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, 


entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
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Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and fer other 
purposes,” as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 15 of the act approved June 3. 1916, 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” as amended by the act ap- 
proved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
8 ef the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918, and for 
pret paronia be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 

“See. 15. Chaplains: The President is authorized to appoint. by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in the Army 
at the rate of nat to exceed, including chaplains now in the service, 
1 for each 1,200 officers and men in all branches of the Military 
Establishment, with rank, pay, and allowances as now authorized by 
law: Provided, That there shall be assigned at least one chaplain for 
each regiment of Cavalry, Infantry, Field Artillery, and Engineers.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I think this bill would provoke some discussion, and I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama to withdraw it. 

Mr. DENT. I made the promise that if there was opposition 
to it I would withdraw my request; but I would like to make 
this statement first, that this is recommended by Gen. Pershing 
himself in a special cablegram to the War Department, and 
the Secretary of War has urged the passage of this bill. With 
that statement, in view of the objection I will withdraw my 

est. 

Mr. DYER. There is great demand in tbe country for the 
passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being, I object. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, FORMER COLVILLE INDIAN BESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. DILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table S. J. Res. 92, providing additional time 
for the payment of purchase money under homestead entries 
within the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: : 

Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to extend for a period of one year the time for the payment of any 
annual installment due, or hereafter to become due, on the purchase 

rice for lands sold under the act of Congress approved March 22, 1906 

34 Stats., p. 80), entitled “An act to authorize sale and disposition 
of surplus or unallotted lands ef the diminished Colville Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Washington, and for other ,” and any 
payment so extended may annually thereafter be extended for a period 
of one year in the same manner: vided, That the last payment and 
all other payments must be made within a pra not exceeding one 
year after the last payment becomes due, by the terms of the act under 
which the entry was made: Provided further, That any and all pay- 
ments must be made when due, unless the entryman applies for an ex- 
tension and pays interest for one year in advance at 4 per cent per 
annum upon the amount due as herein provided, and patent shall be 
withheld until full and final payment of the purchase price is made in 
accordance with the provisions hereof: And provided further, That fail- 
ure to make any payment that may be due, unless the same be extended, 
or to make any extended payment at or before the time to which such 
payment has been extended, as herein provided, shall forfeit the entry, 
and the same shall be canceled, and any and all payments theretofore 
made shall be forfeited. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the gentleman intends, if consent is given, to 
offer some nmendments, so as to grant this privilege to these 
homesteaders merely for one year and no longer, and also to 
increase the rate of interest from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I will say that a similar bill is on the 
Union Calendar, reported by the Committee on the Public 
Lands, which contains these changes that the gentleman sug- 
gests, and if he will offer the amendments, I shall have no ob- 
jection to them. I have not prepared the amendments. The 
gentleman can offer them, or if he will give them to me I will 
offer them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I understand that there is 
some legislation on behalf of the men engaged in military service 
who have made entries, extending their time and giving them 
some measure of relief. Why should this relief! be extended 
indiscriminately? 

Mr. DILL, This applies only to homesteaders who went on 
the. Colville Reservation last year; probably only about 500 pur- 
chased land at the appraised value. It is dry land, and last 
yeur was a very dry year anyhow. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about the conditions there knows that the first year on 
dry land they bave great difficulty in raising crops, and last 
year they scarcely got their seed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Where is this land? 

Mr. DILL. It is in eastern Washington, in the dry section be- 
tween the Cascades and the Rockies. This will mean that these 
homesteaders can remain on the homestead and pay interest on 
the deferred payments to the Indians, . 


Mr. FOSTER. This only extends the time? 

Mr. DILL. It extends the time of payment one year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill in its present form would extend 
the time to one year and would grant the entryman the right to 
have it continued indefinitely until one year after the last pay- 
ment upon merely paying interest of 4 per cent. I understand 
the gentleman will offer amendments to grant it for one year 
only on a payment of interest at 5 per cent. 

Mr. FOSTER, This raises the rate of interest from 4 to 5 
per cent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The House bill carried a rate of 5 per cent 
and the Senate bill a rate of 4 per cent. The customary rate in 
extensions of this character is 5 per cent. 

Mr. FOSTER. The regular rate that they pay on deferred 
payments is 5 per cent? 

Mr. DILL. Five per cent. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the rate of the annual payment? 

Mr. DILL. It depends on the appraisement of the tract upon 
which the man enters. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the average? : 

Mr. DILL. I am not sure about the average, but not a large 
amount. 

Mr. MONDELL. Payment per annum? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; but I am not certain about the amount. 3 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mow many deferred pay- 
ments are there? 

Mr. DILL. This year’s payments are due—probably three or 
four hundred of them, at the most. There will be other pay- 
ments due next year. They can postpone those for one ear. It 
simply permits the homesteader to postpone each of his pay- 
ments one year. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It extends the time of mak- 
ing the payments one year? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and he pays interest of 5 per cent to the 
Indians for the use of the money. These Indians have a large 
sum iu the Treasury and are not in need of the money. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “of” insert the words “not longer 
than ; page 1, lines 11, 12, and 13. strike out the words “ and ony = 
ment so extended may annually thereafter be extended for a per of 
one year in the same manner"; 2, Une 2, strike out the word 
last“; page 2, line 6, strike out the word four“ and Insert the word 
five“; page 2, lines 11, 12, and 13, strike out the words “or to make 
any extended payment at or before the time to which such payment has 
been extended.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. Dit. a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The House bill (H. R. 5673) of similar tenor was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10358, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending that I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
whether we can not agree on time for general debate? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, it is now nearly 2 o'clock. I 
have requests from a number of gentlemen on this side amount- 
ing to more than three hours. I would suggest to the gentleman 
that no limit of time be placed on general debate to-day, but 
that we go into Committee of the Whole and have the time 
equally divided between the gentleman and myself and see what 
the condition will be at the conclusion of to-day’s session, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think we enn 
close general debate to-day? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not if all the gentlemen on this side de- 
mand their time. It will be impossible, but some gentlemen 
might not claim the time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be equally divided, one half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, pending his 
motion te go Into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, asks unanimous consent that one half of the time 
for general debate be controlled by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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sin [Mr, Starrorp] and the other half by himself. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill 
which provides for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, carries a much larger sum than has eyer been carried 
heretofore in a bill of this character. It is not necessary for 
me to say that this fact grows out of the greatly increased ap- 
propriations that have become necessary for clerks and other 
purposes in the departments here in Washington on account of 
the pending war, and if Members will examine the report sub- 
mitted by the committee they will find that the great proportion 
of the increase in this bill over the current law is largely in two 
or three of the departments of the Government which are more 
intimately charged with the carrying on of the war. I refer 
to the War Department, the Navy Department, the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of State, and the Bureau of 
Standards in the Department of Commerce. The estimates upon 
which this bill is based call for $75,694,852.09. The bill as re- 
ported to the House actually carries $69,533,598.25, or $6,- 
161,253.84 less than the estimates submitted by the various de- 
partments. The appropriations made for the current year for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses amount to 855, 
951,799.17, or $13,581,799.08 less than the amount carried in this 
bill. The pending bill provides for 17,878 specific salaries, or 
1,216 more than are carried for the present year, and 1,105 less 
than asked for in the estimates. 

Unless it is particularly desired at this time, I shall not 
undertake to discuss the various items in the bill and the 
various cuts which have been made by the committee in the 
estimates, preferring to leave discussion of those particular 
matters until the bill is taken up in due course of considera- 
tion under the five-minute rule. But I will say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations believe confidently that there has 
been no cut made in any of the estimates submitted to the 
committee and to Congress which will result in detriment to 
the Government. The committee feels confident that it has 
provided every dollar necessary for the efficient administration 
of the Government and provided every sum which will be re- 
quired for the use of these departments, at least for the greater 
portion of the year, Certainly, every sum has been provided 
which can now be anticipated. I do not mean to say that there 
is not a possibility that in the future some of the departments, 
to wit, the War Department and the Navy Department, may not 
require an additional sum for clerical assistance if the war 
should continue indefinitely. It has been impossible for the 
heads of those departments and the heads of the various bureaus 
in those departments to state with any degree of certainty ex- 
actly how much clerical assistance they will need during the 
coming fiscal year, and especially so far in advance. Gentle- 
men will remember that there is no past experience to guide them 
and to serve as a criterion for the future. It is evident, how- 
ever, to anyone who will read the hearings on this bill that it 
carries a sufficient amount of money to carry those departments 
possibly for the entire fiscal year, and certainly well into the 
fiscal year, and if this war should continue and the necessity 
should become apparent during the next fiscal year for additional 
money, Congress will be in session in December, and the heads 
of these departments will then be able to go before the committee 
and Congress and explain with greater certainty exactly what 
they will need. 

I may say that the committee has allowed every dollar that 
was asked for in the estimates submitted by the War Depart- 
ment. We have not cut the original estimates submitted by the 
War Department one single cent. I believe that it is better to 
appropriate many dollars more than may be needed in this 
crisis than to fail to appropriate one dollar necessary to the 
running of the Government during this crisis, if by so doing it 
would result in either prolonging the war or in a failure to 
bring about a favorable and successful peace, and the permanent 
establishment of those principles of freedom and democracy for 
which we are contending. The country expects Congress to 
appropriate every dollar that is absolutely necessary for the 
prompt winning of the war, and it likewise expects the execu- 
tive departments to spend the money so appropriated wisely and 


economically, and it will hold both Congress and the executive 
departments strictly to account for the proper exercise of the 
functions vested in them. The committee has held long and 
extended hearings, covering a period of nearly two months. 
As I have stated, it has been a human impossibility for the 
committee to determine just how much will be needed in some 
departments during the fiscal year, but I repeat that we have 
allowed every sum which we thought and believed from the 
hearings to be necessary. It is the duty of Congress, of course, 
to keep close track of these appropriations, immense as they 
are, which are being made from time to time. The Committee 
on Appropriations is not charged with the especial duty of in- 
vestigating how money has been expended, nevertheless in its 
investigations and its hearings to determine how much money 
will be needed in the future it never fails to examine par- 
ticularly how the money carried in a particular bill has been 
expended during the past. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. Has the gentleman any information or any 
figures as to how large an extent the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance is being extended? How many clerks have they 
there now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance at the present time, or nearly a month ago, had about 
1,780 clerks in round numbers. This bill carries an appropri- 
ation which will authorize an organization consisting of about 
2,900 clerks, and I may say that the deficiency bill which was 
passed some weeks ago by the House carries a similar appro- 
priation for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. SNOOK. At how much cost for the year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Three million five hundred and 
ninety-one thousand dollars. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is not the total estimated expense of 
that bureau for the year, is it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is not the total estimated ex- 
pense for that bureau for the next fiscal year. I will say to 
the gentleman that that bureau's estimated expense was 
$3,897,848. 

Mr. SNOOK. It costs a little less than $4,000,000 a year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee has allowed 
$3,591,000, and I may say that the committee went very fully 
into the organization of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau and 
allowed them for salaries alone the sum of $3,000,000. 

The cuts are principally in the matter of rent, stationery, and 
contingent ex 

Mr. SNOOK. 
fully organized? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, while 
the Committee on Appropriations have always conducted ex- 
haustive hearings, not only as to the requirements of the Goy- 
ernment in the future but as to the manner of expenditures of 
those sums which have been recommended in the first instance 
by the Appropriations Committee to the House, nevertheless 
there is a distinct duty and a great public service which the com- 
mittees on expenditures of this House can render. I know of 
no more valuable service that can be rendered by any committee 
of this House than by the committees on expenditures in the 
departments at this particular time, especially since we are 
appropriating money no longer in the millions but in the bil- 
lions. This bill does not carry at this time any general increase 
of salaries for the clerks, but I may say that the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations is now conducting hearings 
and considering an amendment, which will probably be offered 
to this bill before it is finally passed, making provision for some 
general increase in the compensation of clerks, The bill in- 
creases very few salaries of the larger class. There is but little 
legislation in this bill. It does carry a provision which places 
the Members’ clerks upon the roll and provides that they shall 
be paid directly out of the Treasury rather than under the 
present custom. It further carries a provision, in accordance 
with the report made by the Bureau of Efficiency, discontinuing 
the nine Subtreasuries six months after the war ends. I shall 
not undertake to present the reasons for that proposed legisla- 
tion at this time, because I am aware when it is reached in the 
consideration of the bill it will come up for general discussion. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I call the gentleman's attention to lines 
25 and 26, page 20, of the bill. Now the provision is “ that 
the employment of any clerk or clerks,” referring to the clerks 
of Members of the House, “hereunder shall cease upon the 
death, resignation, removal, or termination of service of the 
Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner by whom they 
were appointed.” 


It will take something like 2,900 clerks when 
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‘Did tthe .gentleman’s committee take into consideration the 
advisability of continuing in the service the clerks of deceased 
Members of the House, or those who resigned during the period, 
and there was a vaeancy,-so that the business of constituents 
could be taken care of during the interval? 

Mr. ByNS of ‘Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman we 
did not, This provision to which the gentlenan has referred 
simply provides that clerks of Members will go upon the rell 
and be paid directly out of the Treasury’ by virtue of the ap- 
pointment of the Member. Now. when a Member ceases to be 
a Membersof this body, either by resignation, death, or other- 
wise. why the committee felt that the appbintee holding his posi- 
tion upon the rollt us the result of-appointment should, of course, 
have his conneetion with the Government severed. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Is the gentleman prepared to express an 
opinion as to the advisability of glving this consideration? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not reully see, I Will -say to 
the gentleman from Gonnectient. any material necessity for such 
a provision as the one to which the'gentleman refers. We have 
no such provision now and it has been my observation that 
vacancies do not exist in the House for müny months. Elee- 
tious are usually called speedily by governors in the States 
Where vacancies exist and ther people fill those vacancies. 

Mr. LONERGAN, There isa vacancy in the State of Minots 
and! has: been for n good many months. 

Mr. BIRNS of Tennessee. ‘And that district has now no 
representation here either by+a Member of Congress or by u 
clerk of.a former Member,:soithis:provision does not make any 
chu nge in the existing law in S0 far as the holding over of clerks 
to Members is concerned. - 

Mr. LONERGAN. To whom does one write from a congres- 
Slonal. district where there is a vacancy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; to whom do we write:to have public! business trans- 
acted? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, ‘I know of no one to whom to write 
except the Senators or some Member living in an adjoining: dis- 
trict, 1 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In ‘this particular instance, 
this State has two Congressmen at large.“ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, So they are well represented, as 
we all know. in the State of Ilinois, 

Mr. GARRETT. of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. «I will yield. 

Mr..GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon what theory does the 
So recommend the placing-of clerks to Meiubers upon the 
roll? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Upon this theory, I well say to my 
colleague from Tennessee: This money which is appropriated 
from: year to year is appropriated not to the Member individually: 
but for the purpose of providing cterical-services for the Member. 
Now I for one have never been able to see why the money -so 
Provided. appropriated as it is ‘specifically for clerical “service, 
should be paidsto:the Member and charged up to him upon the 
books of the Government. as ‘a part of his salary rather than paid 
directly to the clerks. ‘The gentleman knows that under the 
recent ruling of the Internal-Itevenue Commission on the war- 
tax law, which was passed last year, It is necessary for Mem- 
bers of Congress to report as aà part of their salary the 582.000 
which is now allowed them for clerical service. Of course we 
have the right to deduct-—— 

Mr. GARhETT of Tennessee. A Member takes credit, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We have the right to deduet from 
that sum the same amount which has been paid for clerical 
services. Now, I have never been able to understand why there 
should be any objection to placing these clerks upon the roll, 
subject to the will of the Member, to be removed at any time 
that he may desire, and to have Government checks sent direct 
to those clerks rather than to the Member of Congress to be 
indorsed by him or cashed by him and then paid over to the 
clerk. It is an unnecessary bother and ‘trouble and one that 
personally I would be very glad to rid myself of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, it seems to me that there isa possibility that the provision 
of the bill carries the implication that Members have diverted 
funds from the purpose for which the law: provided them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, if there is any such implica- 
tion it will have to be read in the bill by those who so construe 
it, because the committee has made no such implication, and it is 
not for that reason that they are proposing this amendment of 
the existing law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the law as it now stands 
a Member must file in the Clerk's office the names of those whom 
he employs as clerks. 

‘Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the law. I do not know 
whether it is strictly observed or not. I do not think it is ma- 


‘terial as to whether or not it is observed, because I do not see 


‘any special benefit in that particular law. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
the Clerk of the ‘House calls for the names of these:¢lerks und 
keeps u record of them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the law each Member 
must file with the Olerk of the House, If the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs] will permit, the names of those whom he 
pays this clerical salary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will:the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BVRNS of Tennessee, I yield. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish ‘the gentleman from 
Tennessee ‘[Mr.‘Garrert] would keep his feet for a morent 


I think he is quite right as to the suggestion of the implication 


which he did not want to set out in detail. I rend in one of the 


newspapers this morning a justification for that statement, in 


that the purpose of this change in the appropriation bill was said 
to be intended to correct certain abuses charged up to-Me@ubersof 
Congress. Now. that is very cheap talk. But it is the kind of 


‘talk that holds in certain districts aud weighs against Members 


of Congress. It seems to me the provislon that has been written 
here is susceptible of very great ‘injustice to Members of the 
House, in this, that some “Members of the House employ one., 
two, three, or more clerks, und they enn not pay them all $2,000 
a year. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. If the gentleman will rend this 
provision very closely. he will find ample provision! has been made 
for just that sort of a ‘situation. It is abundantly protected 
in this provision. 

Mr. MOORE of ‘Pennsylvania. I question whether the gen- 
tleman gets the point. A Member may have one working for 
him whom he designates as his secretary. hut he may have to 
employ one, two, three, or more, who receive, in the aggregate, 
$2,000 or more, the extra amount coming out of his own: pocket. 
There are Members here who pay much more than thut for ‘the 
services of a secretary. Some secretaries may be excellent 
executives, without the capacity to typewrite or take dictation. 
In such cases the employment of a stenogrupher or en typist is 
necessary. Many Members of Congress are compelled: to employ 
ata certain season of the year.a numberof: persons to facilitate 


the distribution of documents and seeds, as the gentleman. per- 


haps is well aware, and that-is all extra money out of the salary 
of the Congressman, unless he can keep within the 82.000. The 
newspaper statements conveying the implication referred to by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. .Garnerr] muy be very 
unfair to Members of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Any statement which may have 
been published in the papers this morning or at uny other time, 
I am sure has not emanated from any member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations,.either the full committee or the subcom- 
mittee. And I wish to assure the gentleman that the commit 
tee in recommending this provision to the House has not done 
so with any such iden. 

‘Now, I hope that Members will not be unduly sensitive ubout 
some implication that may arise if we ennet n provision of this 
kind. The -gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania has already said 
thut in a number of the States and throughout the eountry, in 
many papers, insinuations are constantly being made. More 
than that, we all know that in some cuses generul charges have 
been made that some Members of- Congress nre not using all of 
this fund for the purposes for which it is appropriated. I do 
not subscribe to that any more than the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania subscribes to it. I resent it, but the gentleman will 
recall that last year, in another end of this Capitol there was 
quite a discussion in which many references were made by 
distinguished gentlemen ‘representing important States in this 
Union, along the same general lines. ‘The clerks of the Senators 
are on the roll. They are paid directly out of the Treasury. 
They get their checks from the Treasury, and ‘no Senator is 
charged with the receipt of any money for clerk ‘hire, nor is it 
considered a purt ef his salary, nor does lie have to make n re- 
turn of that amount as a part of his salary when he undertakes 
to make his return for income taxes, 

Now why. gentlemen, in all reason and in all ‘fairness should 
we object to placing our clerks upon the same plane as the 
clerks; of the Senators and permit them to be paid out of the 
Treasury the sums to which they ‘are entitled? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS-of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that ‘I know-of one Senator who has—but. of course, it 
is forbidden to discuss this matter in the House. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I do not think we should start the discussion of it at all. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It was not my wish to discuss 
the matter now. I preferred to wait until we reached that 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I mean the discussion of the 
employment of clerks in any way they please at the other end 
of the Capitol. I will be compelled to make a point or order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman if a 
Member of Congress ought not to have authority over his own 
office—authority to dismiss a clerk at will? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will read this 
bill. he will find specific and absolute authority is given to a 
Member to dismiss the clerk at will at any time in the day or 
month. And he will find, further, that this provision is so 
drawn as to permit a Member of Congress to employ a clerk 
one month at $100 and permit the extra $66.66 to accumulate 
for several months, if he desires, and then to put on four or 
five, if he should need them, at any time that he may choose, 
so long as their salaries do not exceed the amount allowed. In 
other words, it is drawn in such a way that it can not hamper 
any Member in the conduct of his office and the employment 
of clerical assistants. That is the intention of the provision, 
and I believe it is drawn so as to cover it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman makes a point 
of the difference between the appropriation for clerks in this 
body and appropriations for clerks in the other body. This 
bill provides appropriations for both sets of clerks, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman knows 
perhaps of his own knowledge of Members of Congress and 
Members of the other body as well who employ more clerks and 
pay much more money for those clerks than the $2,000 allowed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I am in that class myself, 
and have been ever since I have been a Member of this body. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been obliged to employ 
more than one. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no time when I 
have not had two permanent clerks in my office of a high order 
of ability. z 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman ought to 
have the right to dismiss either of them. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; and if I thought that this 
provision would interfere with me in the conduct of the affairs 
of my office, I would not stand for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not now. But I am quite sure 
that the provision will not interfere in the least. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Just for information. I con- 
fess that I have not read the bill. What would be done in a 
case like this, and I think that it has happened to many Mem- 
bers: Suppose a Member's secretary or clerk had entered the 
military service, had either been drafted or had enlisted. After 
his departure some time must necessarily elapse, perhaps, before 
the Member can find a suitable clerk to replace him. What will 
the Member do in that case, and what will become of the salary? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. You mean during such time he 
will not have the services of a clerk? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. In that case, you see, 
considerable time might elapse before the Member could find a 
suitable clerk, and he might be obliged to shift from one to an- 
other. He might be obliged to employ one or two or three, or 
he might not be able for a time to get anybody who was satis- 
factory. How would you manage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is permitted by this 
clause that the money that is withheld and not paid can be 
paid to the new clerk. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose a person taken on is 
not competent to perform the full duties of a clerk, and is 
taken on temporarily. How would you manage under the pro- 
visions of the bill in a case like that? 

Mr BYRNS of Tennessee. The provision recommended by 
the committee does not present the slightest difficulty in a situ- 
ation of that sort, because it provides that the Member may 
place any person he pleases upon the roll as his clerk, at any 
salary that he desires, and whenever he desires to dispense with 
the services of such person all he has to do is to notify the 
Clerk of the House that he has done so and.the name will be 
stricken from the roll. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But if you have to formally 
employ him you must formally discharge him. $ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman speaks of the 
formality as something requiring a great deal of time and 


attention. A mere telephone message or a mere letter would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And a little backbone. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A mere message or letter to the 
chief clerk would serve to discharge the clerk. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman says so, but 
oe au he recognizes that there is difficulty in that sort of 

ng 3 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, No more difficulty now than if the 
gentleman unfortunately at some time in the future, during the 
many years that he will continue to faithfully serve the people in 
Congress, as I hope he will—if in the future he happens to have 
a clerk whose services he feels it necessary to dispense with, I 
am sure the gentleman would promptly take proper action. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. While I have been here I 
have had but two clerks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is fortunate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it will meet this condition that 
exists with a good many Congressmen. They employ a secre- 
tary to whom they pay, say, $1,500 a year. Now, in order to 
do the work oy the office during rush times they are required 
from time to time, sometimes for only a few days, and some- 
times for perhaps two or three weeks, to have additional help. 
I will say that that occurs 8 or 10 times during the year. 
Would the provision meet such an arrangement as that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely; and it is drawn ex- 
actly to meet just that condition of affairs. I will say to the 
gentleman that under this provision a Member does not have 
to employ even one clerk for any particular month in the year. 
If he feels that during a certain month he can dispense with 
clerical service, he can do so, and the sum which has been 
appropriated for that particular month will accumulate, and 
if in the next month he needs to take it up by the employment 
of an additional number of clerks he can do so. In other words, 


there is no limitation, so far as the number is concerned, in the 


number of clerks he can employ or when he shall employ them, 
the only limitation which does obtain being that the total amount 
paid in a year shall not exceed $2,000, 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me see if I understand the gentleman. 
We will say that a Member has a permanent clerk. He goes 
on all the time. Of course, that is easily arranged. That would 
be the secretary, probably. Now, a Member wants to employ 
additional help or two or three additional employees in his 
office. He would be required, would he not, to send over a state- 
ment that these persons were to be employed and were to be 
placed upon the list, upon the roll, and then they would be 
required to make out a statement of what was paid to them. 
and if the total did not exceed $2,000 they would be allowed that? 
Is that right? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the total amount did not exceed 
$2,000 for the entire year, he would be allowed that. But it is 
proper to state that a Member under this provision would not be 
permitted to anticipate the expenditure of the $2,000. In other 
words, he could not spend during six months, say, more than 
$1,000 for clerical help. : 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand that; but the idea would be, 
as I understand it, according to the provision, that every time 
you employ a temporary clerk or assistant in the office you would 
have to send over the name, and they would have to receive their 

Sa 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Through the Clerk of the House, 

Mr. TOWNER. Through the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to reply to the gentleman from Iowa. 
I heard the gentleman from Tennessee a few moments ago 
state that if a Member dispensed with his clerk for 30 days 
the money that would have been paid to that clerk would accu- 
mulate to the credit of the Member and could later be paid to 
some other clerk for additional services. I do not understand 
that provision in that way, and do not read it in that way. The 
provision reads: 

That each Member, Delezate, and Resident Commissioner may ap- 
5 for such periods and at such rates of compensation as he shall 

etermine within the said Sum of $2,000 a clerk or clerks, who shall be 
subject to be removed at the will of the person by whom they arè 
appointed, but no Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner shall 
authorize an expenditure from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately 
greater for any period of the fiscal year than that portion of the fiscal 
year bears to the entire fiscal year. : 

Now, if a Member dispenses with his clerk altogether during 
the month of January, I do not understand that he can pay a 
double portion in February, because that would be a greater 
proportion than the month of February bears to the entire year. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman’s interpretation is cor- 
rect. It would seem to be true, then, that if in any particular 
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month you employed additional help, if the total amounted 
to more than $166, it could not be paid. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think that is true. I raised that question 
in the committee—that a man would not be entitled to spend 
$200 or $250 during the month of March and then recoup out 
of a later month. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. You can not recoup 
out of a later month; but I think it very clear from this pro- 
vision that if there was any surplus left over from a preceding 
month the Member would be entitled to expend it for clerical 
services. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then I will ask the gentleman if this would 
not be the case: For instance, you pay your secretary $125 a 
month, and that leaves a very small amount, comparatively 
speaking, between that and $166, the maximum allowance. 
Then, for instance, during the season when he is sending out 
seeds, or matters of that kind, he could not haye very much 
help to assist him, because all he could expend would be the 
difference between $125 and $166. That would be true under 
the provisions of the bill, would it not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That would be true if he had 
theretofore expended the full amount of clerk-hire allowance 
for the months which had passed. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that, because he could not recoup from any preceding month 
105 than the amount that would be required to make up the 

166. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 
Mr. TOWNER. I am only seeking for information. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri seems to understand it as I have stated it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I differ both with the gentleman 
from Iowa and the gentleman from Missouri on that proposition. 
It was the intention to draw this provision so as to allow for 
just that degree of latitude. If it is not altogether clear on 
that point, or there is any ambiguity, it can be amended, and 
we would be glad to have such an amendment proposed by those 
who find difficulty with its present form. 

Mr, NORTON. Will the gentleman point out what provision 
would permit a Member to expend the $2,000 in the last six 
months of any fiscal year if he failed to expend for clerk hire 
in the first six months of any fiscal year $1,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is this provision in lines 8 to 
17, on page 20. 

Mr. NORTON. I am following the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It provides— 

That each Member, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner may appoint, 
for such periods and at such rates of compensation as he shall deter- 
mine within the said sum of $2,000, a clerk or clerks who shall be subject 

to be removed at the will of the person by whom they are appoint 

Mr. NORTON. But that is modified. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It says— 

But no Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner shall authorize 
an expenditure from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately greater 
for any period of the fiscal year than that portion of the fiscal year 
bears to the entire fiscal year, 

Now, that seems to be perfectly clear. In other words, if four 
months have elapsed, one-third of the year, then the total amount 
for clerk hire which would have accrued up to that time would 
be one-third of $2,000, or $666.66. Now, it says specifically that 
no Member shall authorize an expenditure from said sum of 
$2,000 proportionately greater for any period of the fiscal year 
than that portion of the fiscal year bears to the entire year. 

Mr. NORTON. That is just what I want to clear up. Six 
months are one-half of a fiscal year. Then according to that 
provision during the last six months the Member would not be 
permitted to expend more than one-half, the proportionate 
amount of $2,000. Is not that right? He could not expend 
more than half of $2,000 during the last six months. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It would depend on how much he 
had previously expended. 

Mr. NORTON. If he had not spent anything? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If nine months have elapsed the 
Member would be entitled to spend for actual clerical services 
three-fourths of the $2,000, but he could not exceed that amount. 

Mr. NORTON. Three-fourths? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Because he could not anticipate 
the amount of the future allowance. 

Mr. NORTON. I think the gentleman is not correct. It 
says— 

But no Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner shall authorize 
an expenditure from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately greater for 


p 
any period of the fiscal year than that portion of the fiscal year bears 
to the entire fiscal year, 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Take the month of October, which 
is the tenth month in the year. This bill provides that no Mem- 
ber shall authorize an expenditure— 
from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately greater for any perwa of 
the fiscal year than that portion of the fiscal year bears to the entire 
fiscal year. 

Now, taking October as your month, the preceding portion of 
the year is three-fourths of the entire year. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Ending with September. 

Mr, NORTON. Three-fourths of the calendar year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, this says that the Members 
shall not be permitted to— 
authorize an expenditure from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately 
greater for any period of the fiscal year than that portion of the fiscal 
year bears to the entire fiscal year, 

It seems to me, gentlemen—I may be mistaken about it—that 
there is no difficulty in construing that provision, 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman has not already explained, I 
wish he would tell us where under this part of the bill the 
Member is permitted to have any part of the $2,000 accumulate 
at all. If the period means anything, it would probably mean 
a month, If it means a month, a man could not spend any more 
than $166.66 in any one month, regardless of how little he had 
spent in the preceding month. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. During the first month, under the 
clear provisions of this bill, a Member would not be permitted 
to expend more than one-twelfth of $2,000, but during the 
seng month the proportion of the fiscal year would be one- 
sixth. . : 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. POU. Is not the purpose ôf the bill to require the Mem- 
ber to pay it out monthly as it accumulates? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely, if that is his desire. 

Mr. POU. One month is one-twelfth of the fiscal year, and 
he can pay out during that month $166.66. When the next month 
comes along he can pay out $166.66. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. POU. And he could not do any more than that. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, KEARNS. The gentleman has been stating that the 
period of time referred to in the bill would evidently mean a 
month. I would like to know why it means a month when you 
say “any period” of ime? 

ae BYRNS of Tennessee. It does not mean a month neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. KEARNS. It says “any period of the fiscal year.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; a Member can discharge his 
clerk at any time. 

Mr. KEARNS. And in any one day you can not expend more 
than $5.33. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. A Member can not do more than 
that now. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman said he could employ addi- 
tional help. If your secretary gets $1,500 a year, he would have 
$500 to his credit; and suppose there is a day you want to em- 
ploy two or three additional clerks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that when 
he draws the monthly pay for clerk hire he is required to certify 
that he has actually expended the sum of $166.66. I submit that 
if any Member is following the policy of drawing $166.66 and 
withholding it for one month or six months, then he is not act- 
ing in conformity to the certification he is required to make in 
order to draw the allowance, 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman is not applying his remarks 
to me. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEARNS. For I never have seen a salary check since 
I have been a Member of Congress. My secretary signs my name 
to the check and gets the money and, of course, keeps it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not understand why there 
should be so much criticism and protest by Members who employ 
more assistance one month than they do in others. 

Mr. KEARNS, I do, and pay it out of my own pocket. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The solemn certification that Mem- 
bers make when they draw $166.66 is that they have actually 
expended it during that month. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I believe everything the gentleman has said 
about the salary, but what I want to know is this: The Member 
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is entitled under the bill to $5.33 a day, and no more. If a 
Member has a clerk employed at $1,500, he would have $500 to 
his credit each year, but suppose he wanted to hire three or 
four girls and pay them $2 or $3 a day. Under this bill you are 
estopped from paying more than $5.83 a day. Your clerk gets 
$1,500. or about $4 a day. If you want three girls in the 
office and pay each one $3, that would be $13. but you could not 
pay them out of the other $500 remaining to your credit, because 
you are estopped from paying out more than $5.33 in one day, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Under the certification Members 
of Congress are required to make in order to actually draw this 
money monthly, does the gentleman think any Member has a 
right to accumulate in his own pocket $500 for any particular 
month of the year? Is not he pledged and bound by the certifica- 
tion to have actually expended that ameunt of money during 
the month? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not think so; no, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will examine 
the receipts he has filed he will find that he has certified to 
that. 

Mr. KEARNS. I tell the gentleman I never saw one; my 
secretary signs them and draws the money himself. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If he indorses them, he indorses 
them with the gentleman’s assent and approval. I am refer- 
ring to the receipt which the Member is required to sign. 

Mr. KEARNS. In my case he gets the money, too. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. KEARNS. You can not spend under this provision out 
of the $2,000 more than $5.83 a day. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. You can spend $166.66 during the 
entire month. 

Mr. KEARNS. But I am talking about a day. 

Mr. POU. A month is the unit. 

Mr. KEARNS. The bill does not say that a month is the 
unit. This is what the bill says: 

But no Member, Delegate. or Resident Commissioner shall authorize 
an expenditure from the said sum of $2,000 proportionately greater 
for any period of the fiscai year than that portion of the fiscal year 
bears to the entire fiscal year, 

A day is as much a period as a month, or one-thirtieth as 
niuch. There is nothing in the bill here which says that a 

. month shall be the unit, for it says “any period.” 

Mr, WALSH. They do not get a check every day. 

Mr. KEARNS. And a day is a period the same as a month 
would be a period and 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not 
make that point. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withdraw the point of order, but I 
would like to hear something that is going on. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say this to the House, 
that I have no objection—— 2 

ap WALSH. One would think this was the only item in 
the bill. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee (continuing). I have no objection 
in the world to answering questions that may be propounded 
to me with reference to this section. but I would infinitely 
prefer that we defer this argument until it is actually reached 
in the consideration of the bill, because undoubtedly it will 
provoke argument at the time. 

Mr. KEARNS. I was asking in all earnestness; I wanted to 
get the information, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I was very glad to give the 
gentleman what information I could. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman has been very kind. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I believe it is a universal practice 
among Members to have their seed franks and speeches ad- 
dressed by the piece. at so much per thousand. How would 
you be able to apply any part of this allowance to that expense? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know how he would be 
able to apply it. unless he sent in the names to the Clerk. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How could he send in the names when 
he does not know what he is going to pay until after the work 
is done? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He may then send it in, and it 
would be paid. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Their names must go on at the time 
he sends them in, and then they are dropped at the close of 
the job, and he only settles after they finish the job. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He could send the names in to 
meet that sort of objection, I will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama, and indicate what sums he wanted paid to them at 
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the conclusion of their labors. I do not think that presents 
the slightest difficulty. He could put their names on at any 
time if they had actually rendered clerical service. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would ask the gentleman how could 
he indicate it when the work has not been done and it is paid 
for by the piece? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Because the Clerk of the House 
would have no right to pay any sum to any person employed 
— ay Member unless the Member designated the amount to 

pa 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In advance? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not necessarily in advance. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But when the name is put on the roll 
it must be designated as the salary of the employee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not necessarily at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 1 do not see how otherwise, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand the gentleman, with- 
out reference to what has been done in the past, but after the 
passage of this bill and it goes into effect, if any Member pays 
for the first month any sum in excess of the monthly allowance 
that sum will be gone, he can never recoup it. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Why, certainly, if this sum is 
paid in advance, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If he should pay $200 the first six 
months 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely, because under this pro- 
vision the money for clerical help would be paid to the person 
actually performing the services. A 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, If the Member pald any sum out 
of his own pocket in any one month, why, of course, there would 
be no Way of recouping it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, during the session a great many 
of us employ more than we do at other times. I have two in my 
office at present, whom I am paying an umount in excess of the 
monthly allowance Now, if a man should do that in the first 
part of the year, then, as I understand the bill, it would be lost; 
but if he in the first part of the year should pay less than the 
sum, then, in the later part of the year he could pay enough 
more to make up the total amount of $2,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If he needed the clerical services; 
that is the way I construe the provision. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me the bill ought to be 
amended so as to equalize that. i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, I will say to the gentleman 
that this provision would make legal just the sort of practice 
that a number of Members have presented here this afternoon, 
because, I wish to repeat, the check that is issued to each Mem- 
ber every month for his clerical help is issued on a receipt which 
bears the express certification that the same has been actually 
expended for clerical help, and the Member who indorses so 
certifies to his Government; and thut is the only way that he 
ean draw his clerical hire month by month, 

Mr. SUMNERS rose. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If this provision is adopted it 
makes it perfectly legal for a Member, if he needs a $100 clerk 
in January and he needs two clerks at $100 in February, he to 
be the best judge of that, to make that employment legally by 
simply sending their names over to the Clerk of the House and 
having the sum paid directly to them. I want to say this—I 
will yield to the gentleman from Texas in a moment, if he will 
permit me—gentlemen will recall that last year an unpleasant 
incident happened because another distinguished body in an- 
other end of this Capitol undertook to provide legislation of this 
kind, not guarded as this is, but simply a provision placing 
clerks to Members upon the roll just as their clerks are being 
paid out of the Treasury. 

The amendment adopted by that body came to this House, and 
a number of Members upon the floor of the House criticized it 
and opposed it, not on the ground that they were opposing the 
amendment as a matter of principle, but on the ground that 
there was an unwarranted interference by another body with 
this House in the administration of its own affairs. The com- 
mittee has proposed this provision, with the view of giving to 
the House an opportunity to express itself on this particular 
proposition. If a majority of the House does not want to ac- 
eept it, well and good, but we at least ought to have an honest 
and a fair expression upon this subject, because I happen to 
know, from statements made to me by many Members, that 
there are a great many Members of this House who have been 
clamoring for just this sort of legisiation for years. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. SUMNERS. I just want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: In view of the fact that there is not the same degree of 
uniformity of work in this body that is imposed upon the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, does not the gentleman think there ought 
to be a greater latitude in regard to the period of time in 
which this $2,000 may be expended by Members of the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And there is. 

Mr. SUMNERS. So that in those periods of the year when 
we send out bulletin lists, or get out our garden seed, and do 
those things in months that are unusual in regard to the amount 
of work and in regard to the amount of expenditure, we ought 
to be permitted to make application at that time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And if the gentleman who, I know, 
is a good lawyer studies this provision, and then studies the 
law authorizing the payment of clerical help to-day, and the 
manner in which it is paid, I am more than convinced that the 
gentleman will come to the conclusion that the provision recom- 
mended by the committee in this bill does give a much wider 
latitude just for that very purpose than you have under the 
present existing law, because it does not require a Member to 
actually certify that he has expended that much money during 
mis mop in order to get it. The money is paid directly to the 

erk. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Tennessee not think 
that it would be quite an inconvenience to Members to have 
secretaries, two or three, or paying three or four people here 
for work and none probably at home? At home one would have 
to do his work by piece, and sometimes pay out in a month a 
hundred dollars or two hundred dollars. What is the point of 
this proposition? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This provision would not interfere 
with that sort of situation in the least. 

Mr. MOON. Suppose, for instance, a Member has only $50 
worth of work done last month, but may have to have $250 
worth of work done this month. Does it interfere with that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It does not interfere if the amount 
is not proportionately greater than the period of the year bears 
to the entire fiscal year. 

Mr. MOON. What is the reason for having any proportions 
about it? Is it.the idea that Congressmen can not be trusted 
to pay this out? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. MOON. What is the use of tying it up? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I want to ask the gentleman 
what is the objection to placing the clerks of the Members of 
the House upon the roll 

Mr. MOON. I have got none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Rather than charging it to the 
Member? 

Mr. MOON. I do not care if he is put upon the rolls. It does 
not make any difference about that. It is going to be an incon- 
venience to the Member to put him on the roll unless the secre- 
tary can be with him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The gentleman has consumed an hour. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the time was equally divided 
between the gentleman from Wisconsin and myself. 

Mr. MOON. I shall not ask the gentleman anything further 
about it. This is new legislation entirely, is it not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not concede that it is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I will show the gentleman how to concede it 
when it comes to the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We will thrash that out at the 
proper time. Just briefly I want to refer to one other point, and 
that is that no one can thoroughly consider the method and the 
policy of the Government in paying the salaries of clerks and em- 
ployees without coming to the conclusion that there is an utter 
lack of system and lack of uniformity in the present method. 

It develops frequently that clerks in departments—clerks, if 
you please, at the same desk, performing exactly similar serv- 
ices—receive different amounts, which of course is manifestly 
unfair, inequitable, and unjust, There ought to be, in the in- 
terest of fairness not only to the clerks but to the Government, 
and in the interest of good and efficient administration, a reclas- 
Sification of the salaries paid by the Government, and I hope 
that the time will come when Congress will take this matter up 
seriously and either through a joint committee, appointed from 


I want to take about 15 minutes 


both Houses, or by an interdepartmental commission, conduct 


an investigation and enact such legislation as will secure 
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uniformity and system in the payment of the employees of the 
Government, guaranteeing to each clerk that he will receive fair 
and honest wage for a fair and honest day’s work. 

I am aware, of course, that this is an inopportune time, be- 
cause the times are abnormal and it certainly ought not to be 
considered or taken up during the war. But after the war, 
when times become normal, I hope that some such steps will be 
taken. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I think I am in sympathy with what the chair- 
man of the committee wants to do, yet I am confused by reading 
the language as to whether I have precisely what the chair- 
man wants to reach. Do I understand that this provision is to 
prevent the expenditure of any more for any period than $166 
per month? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, 
hire? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I construe it, and as I at- 
tempted to say a while ago, it permits a Member to consume 
during the entire fiscal year the $2,000, but it does permit a 
Member to have some latitude, something that he does not pos- 
sess now, in distributing the $2,000 over the fiscal year, always 
with the condition that he shall not spend any greater sum at 
any particular period than is due, or, in other words, that 
he shall not anticipate in the expenditure of the amount allowed 
for the entire fiscal year. 

Mr. FESS. Now, let me put a concrete example. 

There is no possibility under this provision for a Member to 
spend more than $166 per month, whether he spends it in one 
month or in two months or three months, because if it is one 
month it is one-twelfth of the amount, and if it is two months 
it is one-sixth of the amount, and as I read it the provision is to 
limit the amount that can be expended, but not necessarily the 
minimum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is clearly 
correct. During six months he can not spend over one-half and 
during the three months not more than one-fourth. 

Mr. FESS. If he had not expended it all it would not be 
possible for him to expend the balance unexpended in a different 
month? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think under this provision it 
does give that latitude, something, as I say, that does not obtain 
at this time. 

Mr. FESS. Iam not contending about it, but I do not think 
the language will permit it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the way I construe it, 
and I think if the gentleman will examine it more carefully he 
will possibly come to the same conclusion. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, and pursuing the remark I 
made a moment ago with reference to the necessity for re- 
classification of salaries, I wish to say that there has grown 
up a condition of affairs whereby some clerks sitting at the 
same desk, performing exactly the same services, draw a differ- 
ent amount in salary. It is wrong; it is unfair to the clerks 
and does not make for a good and efficient administration. I 
think that condition has largely grown up by reason of the 
fact that a number of committees make appropriations for the 
payment of. clerks’ salaries, and on that account these differ- 
ences have crept in and have continued to grow and magnify. 
I think that is one argument for the concentration of the ap- 
propriation of salaries for employees in one bill. I am aware 
that when a member of the Committee on Appropriations makes 
that suggestion he lays himself open to the charge that he is 
trying to secure extra jurisdiction for the committee of which 
he isa member, It does not matter, gentlemen, what commit- 
tee makes the appropriation, but undoubtedly a condition of 
the kind I have described will necessarily arise when more than 
one committee has charge of the appropriations for the differ- 
ent employees of the Government and in different departments. 
I am aware, of course, I am frank to say, that there will not 
be any change in the rules in that respect; but I do believe 
that a commission such as I have indicated could, after a thor- 
ough and exhaustive investigation, make recommendations to 
Congress which would cure this evil to a certain extent, for a 
time or for a period of years, until our manner of making ap- 
propriations results in bringing about another disarrangement. 

Now, before I close I want to refer briefly to one depart- 
ment of this Government which without action by Congress has 
undertaken to establish an efficiency rate system, and that is 
the Post Office Department. The Postmaster General, as you 
know, was long a distinguished Member of this body and a very 
influential member of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
from his investigations during his service here he came to recog- 


Does the gentleman refer to clerk 
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nize this very evil of which I speak. When he became Post- 
master General he called upon the Bureau of Efficiency and 
requested that bureau to come into the department in conjunc- 
tion with a department commission that he appointed, and they 
rearranged und reclassified the salaries, And with what re- 


sult? With the result that he has secured better and more 
efficient administration and at the same time, during the period 
that he has been Postmaster General, he has actually reduced 
his force 253 in number, saving sums aggregating several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year. 
He has not dene that at the expense of anyone or with an 
injustice to any employee, because he has dismissed no one, 
He has simply declined to fill vacancies as they occur, And to 
show that it has operated for the benefit of the employees as 
well as the Government, the records of his office show that since 
he became Postmaster General and reduced his force, saving 
the amount of money that I have stated, the average salaries 
of clerical help in his department have increased from $1,240 
a year to $1,340 a year and the average salaries of the laborers 
in his department have increased from $720 a year to $776. 
And I hope other departments will eventually follow this plan. 
in me interest of good administration and fairness to all the 
clerks, 
Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
Mr. SNOOK. In this connection there has been a very large 
number of young men detailcd from different branches of the 
Army to act in clerical positions in different branches of the 
Government during the war. How are they paid? Do they 
receive salaries from the Army or are they carried in this 
appropriation? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They do not receive pay under 
this appropriation unless they are actually serving and per- 
forming a service called for in the appropriation bill. 
Mr. SNOOK. There are many of them in the Ordnance 
Department and the Aviation Service in Washington, as well as 
in the other departments. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. When they enlist they are paid as 
enlisted men. 
Mr. SNOOK. They are officers? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are paid as commissioned 
officers. They do not receive any pay under the appropriations 
earried in this bill. 
Mr. SNOOK. Does not that have a very great tendency along 
the very line the gentleman is speaking about as to the salary 
of people working at the same desk and having somebody draw- 
ing a salary as captain und some one working opposite to him 
drawing a less salary? * 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, So far as I am informed, that 
condition does not exist in the departments. I know there have 
been made statements to the contrary, or at least I have heard 
them, as to the War Department, but inquiry has failed to 
develop that that condition reaily exists. 
There are, of course, many additional officers now serving in 
the War Department, but they are not doing what may be 
enlled strictly clerical work. The clerical work is performed by 
civilian employees carried in this bill, with the exception of the 
Navy, where yeomen and landsmen are called upon to perform 
clerical service. 
Mr. SNOOK. I am talking about men detailed from the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. What service do they perform if it is not 
clerical service? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I assume that it is something of 
a supervisory nature with reference to carrying on the war. 
Mr. SNOOK. You understand they do not do any clerical 
work at all? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My understanding is that they 
do not do any clerical work whatsoever, 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH. On page 18 of this bill there are three or four 
special messengers and employees under resolutions which are 
mentioned as of certain dates, What do these employees do? 
They are under the Doorkeeper’s department. On page 18, for 
instance, there is an assistant department messenger and others 
in a resolution of December 7, 1897. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not give the gentleman the 
names of those employees, because I do not know them. They 
were authorized, as the gentleman knows, by resolution of the 
House, and are performing the services for which they were 
originally appointed. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, it is presumed they are. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the presumption is not a 
very violent one; I do not know. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state In what part of the 
bill and under what title the barbers in the House Office Build- 
ing are carried? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are carried as laborers. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they perform any other labor beside bar- 
bering? 

Mr. BYRNS if Tennessee. They do. 

Mr. WALSH. In the House Office Building? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Oh, in the House Office Building— 
I am frank to say to the gentleman that I am not famillar with 
the status of the barbers in the House Office Building. I thought 
the gentleman was referring to the barbers in the Capitol 
Building. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to refer to the ones in the House Office 
Building. ) 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, If they are carried on this roll 
they are required to do a certain amount of cleaning up by the 
Doorkeeper, because they are under his supervision, and dur- 
ing the recess of the House they stay here and perform the gen- 
eral work of a laborer. j 

Mr. WALSH. It would not be amiss to require them to clean 
up the barber shop, to keep that clean; but if their principal 
labor is that of barbers, why are they not called barbers in the 
bill? y 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, For the simple reason that Con- 
gress does not undertake to provide for barbers. If they were 
carried as barbers they would be expected to shave Members 

Mr, WALSH. If they are not barbers, why are they permitted 
to carry on the work of barbers? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I suggest that there may be two 
answers to that, All their time may not be required in perform- 
ing the work required of them as laborers. I am informed that 
the barbers here in the Capitol perform work in the early 
morning and in the evening cleaning up certain corridors of 
the Capitol and certain rooms. 

Mr. WALSH, They are paid $660 a year to put in a couple 
of hours’ work a day, are they? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, They have certain rooms and cor- 
ridors to look after, for which they are responsible. 

Mr. WALSH. For which they are paid? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For which they are paid $660 
a year. 

Mr. WALSH. And the rest of the work they perform is 
merely a gratuity on their part to such Members as may desire 
to avail of their services? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I assume that the reason the 
custom has grown up to permit them to eonduct the barber shop 
during the day is for the convenience of Members, because [ 
apprehend it would be very difficult to secure barbers to come to 
the Capitol and open a shop, depending entirely or altogether 
upon the somewhat limited custom of the Members here. 

Mr. WALSH. And yet there is such a shop in the Capitol, 
is there not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not aware of that fact. Now, 
gentlemen, I have detained you much longer than I anticipated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Very well. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman spoke about the efficiency 
of the Post Office Department. Did the gentleman intend o 
include in his remarks the Railway Mail Service, for instance? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, No; my remarks were confined 
altogether to the department clerks here in the District of Colum- 
bia. I had no reference whatever to the postal employees in the 
field. That is a matter which does_not come within the juris- 
diction of this bill. and I have no ormation concerning it. 

I want to thank the gentlemen of the committee for their 
patience. I will reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S8. 3752) to provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of 
their owners, and for other purposes, had agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Saara of South Carolina, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. TOWNSEND 
as the conferees on the part of the Sennte. 


1918. 
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LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION DILL, 


The Committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the committee on the question of the need of farm labor, 
a subject that haus been much talked of, and properly so, but 
which 1 think is becoming acute, as judged from the vicinity 
where I ive and the letters which come from that community. 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the gentleman enters upon the dis- 
cussion of the question, I would like to make a suggestion to 
him. 

Mr. FESS. I will be glad to have the suggestion. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it might be illuminating to what 
the gentleman has to say upon that question. All over the 
United States men who have been prosperous farmers have 
moved from the farm inte the village and have no employment, 
and they are now whiling away the autumn of their lives in 
ease and comfort. Why would it not be a good idea to discuss 
the advisability of having those men who are experienced 
farmers go back and take another “rip” at it during the war? 
5 Mr. BORLAND. Including possibly the gentleman from 

linvis. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be perfectly willing; and I may 
say to the gentleman from Ohio while I am making this sug- 
gestion that I have already asked the Secretary of Labor in a 
written communication whether he has any statistics showing 
the number of men of the class I have suggested who might be 
utilized in the development of the farm and the raising of the 
food supply of the Nation while they are not within the years 
that enable them to fight in the ranks. 

Mr. FESS. When my friend first offered the query I thought 
there was a degree of levity in it. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. FESS. But I admit that there is not, and it is a 
legitimate question. And as I now recall some of the localities 
that I know, I nm sure there are a good many of what we call 
retired farmers that have come off the farm and now live in the 
little village, fed by the farm; and, as I now recall, a good 
many of them direct farms of their own through their tenants 
that they have upon the farm. Just how much loss of labor 
to the farm that elemeut would make is, I think, a matter of 
legitimate investigation either for the Department of Labor 
or for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MADDEN. The amount of loss would depend on the 
nge of the men who are on the farm and may be drafted. 

Mr. FESS. If I may be permitted to give an opinion without 
knowing exactly the facts, I am rather of the opinion that a 
large propertion of those people have not only gone away 
beyond the draft age but really beyond the effective age on 
the farm for heavy work. 

That would be my opinion from personal information. But 
I could not offer that as comprehensive. Really. members of 
the comm'ttee, this is a critical question, becoming more so 
with the months. I hesitate to offer any letters I have re- 
ceived, because it is so common to receive letters of complaint 
thut a letter of complaint need not be regarded as conclusive 
of a situntion. But these letters are nearly all of the same 
tenor, and I am quite certain that they are not in a spirit of 
fuultfinding, although some of them are based upon lack of 
information. For example, I have three or four letters which 
openly charge that there has been unfair discrimination in the 
operation of the draft law as administered through our local 
boards, in refusing exemptions to farmer boys when they claim 
that exemptions had been allowed to city boys. Now, I do 
not believe that there is any real foundation for that state- 
ment. 

I can see how a farming community would miss a boy who 
has been a good farmer and who they think ought to be ex- 
empted, if he is taken, and a refusul to exempt him would prob- 
ably intensify the feeling more than the refusal to exempt 
somebody in a city, where there are so many people that the 
going would nui be so much missed or so noticeable as it would 
be in a farming community. One of my farmer friends insisted 
that 90 per cent of the farmer boys who were called were 
taken, and that very few of them were exempted. while a great 
number of city boys were exempted. I made the statement to 
him that he was most likely confusing the idea of exemption 
with the idea of rejection for defects, and that I thought—al- 
though my statement was denied by some Member on the floor 
the other day—that there were more persons accepted from the 
farm because of freedom from physical defects than there were 
from the cities. When 1 made that statement some one here 


said that the figures proved otherwise. So that while I think 
thut is true, without a doubt, in my immediate county, it may 
not be true taken as u general proposition. Therefore I can not 
speak definitely on that point as a nation-vide statement. I see 
a good many Members shake their heads, indicating that they do 
not agree with my statement. 

Mr, WALDOW. I understand Gen. Crowder made a statement 
showing that you are wrong. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman give that as an opinion or as 
a matter of information? 

Mr. WALDOW. Asa matter of information. 

Mr. FESS. That Gen. Crowder has made the statement that 
the rejections on account of physical or mental defects are not 
greater in the city than country? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that Gen. Crow- 
der has a record of all the exemptions. from every class, in 
every congressional district in the United States, and can fur- 
nish detailed, accurate information as to the causes for the 
exemptions in every congressional! district, if Members want to 
apply for it. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman make the statement that he 
says there are fewer rejections from the city than from the 
country? y 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know; but I know that very few 
exemptions have been made from my own territory except for 
physical defects, or because of the fact that they were not citi- 
zens, or that they had family obligations that exempted them 
as a matter of right. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Minois will understand that 
my statement was that I thought there were not more exemp- 
tions in the city, but that there probably were more rejections; 
but if Gen. Crowder states that there are not more rejections 
for physical defects from the city than from the country, I 
would have te revise my opinion. However. I still think that 
rejections from the city are more numerous than from the 
country, otherwise our much-vaunted open-air advantage over 
the congested and badly ventilated city situation does not stand 
for much, in fact. It is a favorite theme of most of us that 
we would much prefer to bring up our families in the open 
country. and health was ever the one desideratum, 

Mr. CRAGO. Gen. Crowder divides the physical defects into 
the urban and the rural, and he says there is a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the urban—thnat is. that the percentage of re- 
jections on account of physical defeets is slightly less in the 
city than in the country. but the difference is very slight. 

Mr. FESS. As an individual with a good deal of pride in 
having my statements accurate, I thank the Members for the 
statements they have made, if made on authority. because if 
that is true that the health of the city boy is better than that 
of the country lad. I think it is a very remarkable fact, and 
I repeat much of our much-boasted country life must be dis- 
counted. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER of Okiahoma. In the Appendix to the Coxcres- 
SIONAL REecorp are some very interesting figures in a letter from 
Gen. Crowder to Congressman McKeown, of Oklahoma, on that 
subject. If the gentleman will permit me 
Mr. FESS. I would be very glad to have them at this very 
time, that an authoritative statement on the point muy go to 
the country in connection with this discussion. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. He suys: 

Statistics to be found in the report of the Provost Marshal General 
to the Secretary of War, dated December 20, 1917, disclose that in 1917, 
13.843.578 persons comprised the field of labor appurtenant to agricul- 
ture. Of this number only 205,731, or 1.48 per cent, of the entire field 
were determined by the boards to be liable to call for military service, 
and less than .0074 per cent of the labor supply appurtenant to agricul- 
ture was actually withdrawn therefrom by the first draft. ‘The effect 
of that draft is thus shown to have been relatively insignificunt, and 
the conclusion that the shortage in that labor supply is attributable in 
any substantial degree to the draft is thus shown in a most striking and 
conclusive way to be erroneous. 

Mr. FESS. That statement goes to the question of proportion 
of farm laborers taken in proportion to other occupations. ‘That 
does not cover the question I offered as in explanation of the 
charge that farmers’ boys were refused exemption, while city 
boys were granted it. in which I suggested thut these people 
were confusing exemptien with rejection, which would indicate 
no unfavorable discrimination against the farmer. 

However, I do not understand the force of the general's 


statement that the idea that any large proportion of the agri- 
cultural source of labor had been taken is an erroneous idea; 
because certainly there has been a very large proportion in my 
own vicinity that has been taken, to the extent that it has 
worked great harm in my immediate community, which is a very 
striking agricultural section. What I was trying to urge, how- 
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ever, is that I do not believe there is any basis for the state- 
ment that there has been any discrimination in favor of the 
city as against the country boys in the operation of the draft. 
I do not think there has been. but I know there is a suspicion 
in the country that the charge is true. I think it ought to be 
cleared up here, because such suspicion creates a bad state of 
publie opinion wherever it exists. I thought the explanation of 
so many more boys going from the country than from the city 
in our community was that it was due to rejections instead of 
exemptions in the city. But we will pass that, with the hope 
that the real fucts may be so clearly set forth by the depart- 
ment that all suspicion may be removed from every community. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is facing a crisis this spring, due 
not so much, if at all, to the operation of the draft, but rather 
by way of comparison with other activities of the war. In my 
own community. for example, the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field 
was built during the summer, and not far from my home the 
Camp Sherman cantonment was built. Both took much of the 
summer. The war activities, of which the construction of these 
Government buildings was but a part, stripped our entire com- 
munity of its labor. This came right in the midst of corn culti- 
vation and a little before the harvest time. It of course ran 
through the summer and totally absorbed our labor throughout 
the busiest months of the farm, including harvest time. when to 
save the farm crop labor had to be secured. The situation in 
my immediate community was acute. It appeared for a while 
that the year’s work was in certain jeopardy. This, of course, 
was not due to the draft, but to war preparation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The demand for labor was so 
great and the prices so high that the men went from the farms 
to accept other employment. 

Mr. FESS, That is what I mean. My whole community 
was totally stripped of labor that theretofore had been de- 
pendable for farm work. They went into these cantonments 
to get large wages and to work where there were a great group 
of men. The inducements held out by the Government were 
persuasive not only as a patriotic service but the high wages 
offered were unlike anything that community had ever ex- 
perienced, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to these Government 
activities, recognizing as I do that it had to be done and that 
additional prices had to be held out in order to induce the farm 
laborer to leave the farm at a time when the farmer could not 
afford to lose him. To all protests the reply, of course legiti- 
mate, was that this work must be done and that it must be done 
now; that in order to get it done the Government will have to 
take from work that is permanent the laborer and place him 
at temporary labor, and to do that much higher prices than is 
paid where the labor is permanent, and especially rural, must 
be paid. Consequently when the Wilbur Wright field got into 
full swing all the farm labor in our country went: The same 
thing was true in building the cantonments. I am speaking 
now of Ohio in my particular section. 

If you had gone through the southern and southwestern parts 
of Ohio in the months of October, November, and December, 
you would have seen this year what you never have seen be- 
fore—field after field of corn, some standing on the stalk uncut 
and others standing in the shock unhusked. Many of the fields 
were not put in wheat that ordinarily would have been put in 
wheat. And when you asked why the corn remained unhar- 
vested the quick reply comes, “All of our help is gone. We have 
not the help to husk and put the corn in the crib.” And then 
you ask the question why it is not fed in the shock to live 
stock, and the reply comes at once, “ Well, we have had a very 
good price for live stock and it has been sold, and what we have 
left we can not afford to keep for feeding because we have not 
the help to feed it.” 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. OVERMYER. At the close of the gentleman’s remarks 
I expect to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a letter from Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder 
on the question of exemption of farm labor, and in that letter he 
gives some interesting figures. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] has 
Just read those figures into the RECORD. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I thought they were of sufficient interest 
to be put in the RECORD. _ 

Mr. FESS. Now, whatever be the cause of the loss of labor to 
the farmer, that is no longer important except as it may be cor- 
rected. The fact remains that he has not the labor. The ques- 
tion at once comes before us, How are we going to assure the 
country that the food supply of next year is not going to be 
kept up with the past production but most certainly not in- 
creased? It can not be unless we find the labor for it. There 


is no use to mince words, the vast acreage of America means 
nothing unless cultivated, and cultivation depends almost wholly 
upon farm help. 

Mr. ALMON. The conditions of governmental activities will 
be different in 1918 from what they were in 1917 as to the con- 
struction of cantonments? 

Mr, FESS The construction of cantonments, it is true, will 
be less if not entirely completed, but in the shipbuilding plants 
and in the munition plants, the real war activities, it will not 
be true. There is a city not far from the home of my col- 
league, Mr. Oversyer, that is the center of war activities for 
munition making. Although it is 150 miles from my home, it 
has attracted many men from my own town. It is war work. 
That is pretty general over Ohio. So I will say to my friend 
from Alabama that I can not believe that we have a great hope 
from the letting up of war activity, so that we can be assured 
that this labor will come back to the farm. Both the war 
demands and the abnormal prices paid are against such hope. 

Some suggestion has been made that we take the labor out of 
the loafing pluces. I have a series of letters, all running in the 
same line. asking why we do not go to the towns and take out 
of the saloons and the loafing places those people who would be 
vastly better off if they were put on a farm and made to work. 
Probably the same reason such worthless human jetsam would 
not qualify for the Army would make them wholly undesirable 
in a respectable farmer’s home. Another suggestion is that we 
go to the city employment bureau, and there find the labor that 
has been rejected by the draft on the ground of defects or for 
other reasons have not been called, and take them to the farm. 

Now, I am very sensitive myself about making any statements 
that would be resented by our city dwellers. I have lived in the 
city and I have lived on a farm. Since I have reached my ma- 
jority I have lived in the city, including five years in the second 
city in size in the United States. I fairly know the city, and I 
know the farm as it used to be, before modern methods came in 
vogue in scientific farming. I know the custoi.s and habits of 
the farmer in his home and what he must do and what he 
expects others to do. I know about their getting up in the 
morning and about their regularity for meals and about their 
going to bed at night. 

If you will allow me, I will say that it was my pleasure to 


Work on a farm up to the time that I became a citizen of 21 


years of age, I have been on farms where the farmer expected 
me to retire to rest by at least 8.30 o’clock, and in the summer 
time that is a little after sundown. While that seems to the 
city dweller incredible, yet had he worked in the field as I have 
worked he would be glad to find his rest at early dusk. I huve 
been out in the field, my friends, a mile or more from the house 
and barn, with the horses plowing corn before the sun was up, 
and that was in the summer time when the sun rose early. 
That meant up in the morning before the break of day, even be- 
fore the birds were astir, in order to feed, curry, and harness 
the horses, feed the other stock, and then take breakfast by 
lamplight. I was under the regulations of a high-grade farmer, 
and I want to say now that those were among my happiest and 
most healthful days. If you would take a city boy out on the 
farm like that where he hates the night because it is so dark, 
and longs to stay in the city because it is light, where he hates 
the country because it is so lonely and quiet and he wants the 
city because it is so social and gay, you can not get him to bed 
at night and you can not get him up in the morning. These 
farmers who know the business of farming simply will not be 
bothered with that sort of interference, and that is all there is 
to it. I know whereof I speak. They would prefer to do what 
they can themselves and leave the balance undone. The aver- 
age farmer guards carefully his live stock, and especially is 
careful in the handling of his horses. He will positively refuse 
to allow every Tom, Dick, and Harry handle his horses, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly I will yield to my much-respected col- 
league, Gen. SHERWOOD. X 

Mr. SHERWOOD, By what authority could we take bums 
and compel them to work on the farm? 

Mr. FESS. My colleague presents a pertinent inquiry and 
shows by it, although himself a resident of a city, he knows and 
appreciates the demands of the farm, and discerns keenly the 
futility of the suggestion that farm labor can be cared for by 
the bums or saloon loafers. He especially appreciates the matter 
of handling stock, as no man in the country knows more than he 
about horses and the importance of proper treatment not only of 
fine roadsters but great draft and farm horses as well. 

The same can be said of the care of fine-bred stock of every 
character on the farm. To suggest that this is the business of 
loafers is little short of an insult to the farmer of to-day. 
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I beg the pardon of my colleague. I was going to answer why 
we did not take these persons from this or that place when I 
got into this particular line of thought, and I would not change 
my answer, because what is true of the city lad would be true 
of what these people call the loafers in places where they are not 
working. A farmer would not stand for that thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I take it, then, that the gentleman feels that 
the farmer does not do business on a seven-hour basis? 

Mr. FESS. My friend is so obsessed with that particular con- 
tention that he often tries to embarrass gentlemen—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I should regret exceedingly to embarrass 
the gentleman. Nothing is further from my thought. 

Mr. FESS. There is no embarrassment to me, I would as- 
sure my friend from Missouri. I have never been embarrassed 
by hours of labor. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought the gentleman was discussing 
labor and the cause of the shortage. I may have misunderstood 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is not going to get anywhere by 
this sort of publicity; it does not mean anything. The farm 
situation I do not think can be materially relieved by taking 
these people from the city. It might be relieved in a degree 
if there was a wise selection, because we do know that in the 
city there are numbers of people who are inclined to rural 
work and who would really work with a heart upon the farm, 
but you would have to exercise wise selection in order to make 
it effective. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to suggest that a city laborer is wholly unfit to work 
on the farm; that it takes as much experience and skill to 
make a farmer as to make a mechanic. 

Mr. FESS. I know that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is nonsense to talk about sending 
the men to the farm for a season or for a limited period. It 
is a business that has to be followed during a long life. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that, and I think I could state without 
hesitation or danger of being embarrassed for stating it that 
it takes more skill to-day to ‘be a real, successful, scientific 
farmer than it does to be a very successful lawyer or a success 
in uny of the literal professions which for years have been 
the ambition of our promising youth, and the preparation for 
which meant years of training. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Or a Member of Congress. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; or a Member of Congress. The farmer 
has to know the chemistry of the soil, which alone is a world 
of investigation in itself; he has to know the current of prices 
to know what to emphasize this year and what the next; he has 
to be a political economist, so as to know the lines of produc- 
tion; he has to reconcile production with consumption, and to 
say that all that a farmer needs is the ability to drive two 
horses and hold a plow handle is simply silly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, And yet is it not a fact that the champion 
cotton pickers of the land come from the cities during the cot- 
ton-picking season, who never worked anywhere else except in 
the cities except during the cotton-picking season? 

Mr. FESS. I would ask my friend from Texas, admitting 
that I do not know about that, is the cotton picker that comes 
from the city selected or does he come in a promiscuous group? 

Mr. BLANTON. They wait for the cotton-picking season to 
come and leave their places as cooks and mechanics and laborers 
in the-city and go to the cotton fields, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? . 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As I understand, the people to 
whom the gentleman from Texas refers are colored people from 
the cities, 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Colored and white. Some of the champion 
pickers are white. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Colored people are naturally 
cotton pickers, 

Mr. FESS. Is there any particular skill required in cotton 
picking? 

Mr. BLANTON. We draw from the cities in every depart- 
ment of the farm during the harvest season, during the harvest- 
ing of oats and the wheat 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman does not answer my question. Is 
there any particular skill required in cotton picking? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly there is, I dare say there is not 
a Member of Congress here, who has not picked cotton, who 
could pick 100 pounds in a day if he tried; and yet there are 
men who pick 500 pounds in a day. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Tes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that these city 
people that the gentleman from Texas speaks of are really 
people who learned to pick cotton in the country before they 
moved to the city? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is largely true. 

Mr. FESS. That would be perfectly safe. Of course, there 
are any number of people in the city who have lived on the 
farm, whose training was received on the farm, and who could 
profitably be returned to the farm. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I was trying to make is that in 
every farming section dependence is placed upon the labor 
from the city during the harvesting period. 

Mr. FESS. That may be true of some sections, but not of 
every section. I know that it is not true of my section of the 
country. Our people are scientific farmers, and, by the way, 
are the most independent of all our citizens. 

There is another phase of this labor problem that I am going 
to mention, and I do not do it with any offense to anyone or 
any group of our people. The farmer frets terrifically under 
the exactions of union or organized labor. The purpose of or- 
ganized labor is to better conditions of the laboring class of our 
citizenship, a perfectly legitimate ambition, indorsed by the 
country; to increase wages; to shorten hours; to insure better 
conditions under which labor is performed. These humani- 
tarian movements, which are always the result of groupings 
of people, which especially will be noticed in factory life or 
wherever congestion of population obtains, are entirely want- 
ing, as everyone knows, on the farm. Consequently, if you 
take some one who has been identified with union labor and 
put him out on the farm you can see precisely what would 
happen. 

Now, let me read a paragraph or so from one of my corre- 
spondents, and this correspondence is simply spontaneous; it 
has not been the result of any inquiry made by me. These are 
letters which incidentally come to me about the farming situa- 
tion. He says, in regard to the farm-labor question : 

I was recently told by a friend what his experience was during the 
last threshing season. He helped out a job of thrashing on a farm 
owned by a c man. The owner of the farm brought some help from 
the city. The farmers that went to help pald no attention to the time of 
day in commencing work. ‘The town fellows, however, would not begin 
until a certain e and they would not allow the others to work, 
either. There you have a sample of organized union labor on the farm. 
They not only refused to work until t ey got ready, but they refused 
to allow anyone else to work. Some of t are not worth much even 
during working hours or anything except smoking cigarettes and filthy 
talk. I do not believe I exaggerate when I say that such. help is a 
curse on the farm. 

Now, while that statement may be a little overdrawn and it 
may come from a person who has had an unfortunate expe- 
rience, yet we all know that such exactions can not be fruitful 
of good results on the farm and men Inclined to demand such 
observances are a real detriment on the farm, which can not for 
a moment depend on such labor. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will wait a minute, I beg the 


gentleman’s pardon—yet there is some basis for my correspond- 
ent’s feeling. He is not accustomed to this sort of thing out 
on the farm. Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman realize what would 
happen to a man down in the country in which I live who would 
try to start something like that on the farm? 

Mr. FESS. I do not. There is another suggestion that has 
some currency, and that is the organization of the boys and 
girls who are now in school to take them out in the months, say, 
of April and June. Many of these schools—high schools, like 
our famous township high schools throughout the country in 
most of the States—have an attendance that comes largely from 
the farm, many of them from the little villages. They know the 
farm. Now, I think in an emergency like these war times, 
when food is the slogan, while I believe thoroughly in con- 
serving the time in the schools for our boys and girls, yet I 
believe that in this stress that policy ought to be tried; that 
there ought to be a unified effort throughout the country, and 
it ought to be through cooperation with school authorities, to 
let the boys and girls go out on the farms, to be free certain 
months in the year; and while we have no authority, of course, 
I would like to see the school authorities give credit for the 
work they do on the farm, so that this work need not neces- 
sarily prolong the school age. I mean to allow this work on the 
farm to count for that which otherwise they would have to 
do in the schoolroom, In other werds, I would not want to 
prolong the school period as a punishment because they had 
gone out to do this helpful work. I believe that that can be 
done, and it would be wonderfully fruitful for this reason. All 
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of you know about-the corn clubs and the United States agri- 
cultural clubs. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman desire more time? 
Mr. FESS. Yes; I have been interrupted so much. 
Mr. STAFFORD. How much time does the gentleman desire? 
Mr. FESS. Fifteen minutes, if you can allow it. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
utes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman is saying; he is making a very profound 
discussion of a subject in which the entire country is interested. 
I know he has given some thought to the subject of furlough- 
ing some of the farmer boys who are in the Army for the gath- 
ering of the crops this summer. What has the gentleman to say 
on that subject? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that I am going to take 
that up in due time. The facts are that these observations are 
now being made in order that I may present the identical phase 
of farm help suggested by the question. The movement, as I 
was discussing when the question was asked, in the organiza- 
tion of corn clubs and the household economic clubs, by offering 
certain prizes to the boy for the greatest yield of a given charac- 
ter, or to the girl who gets the best results in kitchen or other- 
wise, whatever the prizes are offered for, has proven to us be- 
yond a doubt that farm ability can be wonderfully enhanced by 
encouraging general movements of interest among the young 
people on the farms and in the villages where they know the 
farm, and I believe that is something that ought to be taken up 
at once as an emergency measure, both as a State and National 
movement. I understand that in New York there is an organi- 
zation of the girls by some woman's movement. I saw a state- 
ment here in Washington where there is such a movement on 
the part of a woman’s organization. Such a movement is now 
in vogue in my own district, where local organizations reaching 
from city to country are attempting to enlist all the people in a 
campaign of production. All of these will have helpful results, 
I am sure. Then there is another phase along that same line. 
However, I do not want to take that up at this particular 
juncture. 

With reference to getting the labor from the Army camps, I 
will now address myself to what I think is a feasible and work- 
able proposal. ‘There will be, everyone will note, some incon- 
yenience, even if we pass such a law, and there will also be some 
striking disappointments, because if we pass such a law, which 
I hope we will, and it ought to be passed soon if it is passed, 
the farmer will expect his own son to come to his farm. 

Now, of course, we can not assure him of that. He would 
naturally rather work his boy, who is acquainted with the farm 
and the teams and all that goes with that particular farm, than 
to have some other soldier and give him a home for the time 
being, and while that ought to be done in the degree that it is 

possible to do it, you can see at once that it is bound to work a 
very great disappointment in various communities, and I have 
been trying to keep our people informed about that, that they 
must not expect their own son in every case to be returned. 
But there ought to be a relief, and I think there can be, from 
this particular method. Here is a letter that indicates a possible 
disappointment: 

I would like to be furloughed for the reason that I shall now state. 
As father has a farm now rented of 208 acres, which is located— 

I do not want to identify this boy, because he is writing me 
from his camp, is now in service as a military boy, and it might 
work him some inconvenience. He continues: 


My father is unable to get the help to run the farm. He has out now 
80 acres of wheat; he ts going to put out the same amount of corn in 
the spring. If I get out and heip him, as I haye been the main ge. 
of him, he will be able to haye this work done. Father has 12 head of 
horses, 15 head of cattle, 75 head of sheep, 35 head of hogs that he can 
not give proper. attention. He has not n able to get any help all 
winter, and be has not got the last year’s corn crop out yet. He can 
not get anybody to help take care of the farm, and 1 think I can farm 
and do it better and with better results than any hand that he can 
secure. Father is 65 years old and is unable to do any kind of work 
in the field, Father has not done any work for the last six years. He 
has been depending on me to do the work. I have tried to indicate here 
briefly some of the reasons why I should be furloughed. 


Now, you read this letter, and between the lines you have a 
suspicion that the boy is not entirely happy in the Army and 
would like to get out. However, what he says would make a 
strong ease for exemption; but if it is impossible to exempt 
him—and that can not be since I have presented the case to the 
War Department, which refused exemption, since he is already 

in the service but if it is possible, for him to be given a period 


I yield the gentleman from Ohio 15 min- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


whereby he could go back on the farm and work for a specific 
period, it would be a great benefit not only to him but to his 
community. He would probably be rendering a greater service 
to his country by so doing than to remain in the military 
service. 

That letter is one of a great many in the same line. The 
only trouble is you can not discriminate where a boy wants to 
work the farm from a desire to get out of the Army. We have 
got to recognize that in the passage of any bill that we enact 
here. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it the gentleman's idea that the 
former boys in the Army ought to be permitted to go home and 
make the crops? 

Mr. FESS. My idea is that there ought to be a quota per- 
mitted to go home at certain periods of the year and assist on 
the farm. I would not say all the farmers should do that. 
That, of course, would be impracticable. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My constituency is a farming 
constituency, and I was just wondering what would become of 
the Army if they were to demobilize it to this extent. 

Mr. FESS. The Army is not composed wholly of boys that 
come from the farms to start with, and not all the boys that 
come from the farms ought to be furloughed, especially at any 
one time. Nothing can be done to disorganize the plans of 
the military service. My point is that there is a positive need 
for farm labor, and we have got to meet it, and I do not ‘know 
where you can get more effective labor than to collect from time 
to time selective groups in the camps for turning back to the 
farm, and allow them to return as soon as the period elapses. 
I think that is important. They would be the most effective 
men you could possibly find in the country. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from the Military Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will understand that possibly 
those men would be furloughed who belong to camps or divi- 
sions or organizations that were not immediately destined to 
overseas work. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. That is my meaning. 

Mr. TILSON. Or, in other words, from those units from 
which they could be spared with the least demoralization to the 
Army itself? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. I would not think of interfering 
with the Army in its military requirements. 

Mr. TILSON. So that it would be impossible to single out 
of these men individual men, because they might belong to the 
very organizations that were going overseas first. 

Mr. FESS. And that is the one thing that will make the 
operation of it inevitably disappointing back home. That is 
what I meant. Of course, we would not think of emptying the 
camps. It is a selective method, taking what we can allow to 
go, where we can do it effectively during this crisis. £ 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FESS. Yes. f 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you not think if that sort of an act 
passed or if that kind of a regulation was formed that a very 
large number of those in the Army would be asking for fur- 
loughs? 

Mr. FESS. I am sure of it. But their going would not de- 
pend upon their wishes, but upon the selection made by the 
authorities, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you not think it would have the effect 
of demoralizing the Army? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that I do not think it 
would have such an effect. The boys in the Army are under 
military training, and one of the first things we learn—and I 
know it by not only my own experience, but by the experience 
of some people who are very close to me—is absolute obedience 
to the rules of Army life. 

Mr. PLATT. In the good old times, when the schools used 
to educate great men, and we all know they do not do it nowa- 
days 

Mr. FESS. I do not accept that statement as a fact. 

Mr. PLATT (continuing). Boys did not go to school except 
in the winter, and they worked on the farm in the summer time. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know whether my friend thinks that we 
ought to dismiss the modern schools and go back into the one- 
room schools or not, where you could teach 55 classes per day, 
as I did in my first term. 

Mr. PLATT. If you will read the life of any great man in the 
country, you will find he went to school only in the wintertime 
and worked in the summer time; and that is what we ought to 
get back to. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FESS. I am afraid that my friend is in the class of those 
who consider that under the modern system nobody can spell, 
because they study other subjects besides the spelling book. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Ohio if he requires any more time? 

Mr. FESS. [If it would not embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is pressing me, but I will yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have received a number of 
letters from farmer constituents telling of the impossibility of 
conducting their respective farms because of the taking away of 
their help. What does the gentleman from Ohio think of the 
proposition to have the statute made mandatory that help essen- 
tial to the carrying on of a farm shall be absolutely exempt from 
the draft? 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe that we would dare exempt agri- 
culturists as a class. I think it would be inequitable and 
undemocratic. j * 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Not as a class, not all agricul- 
turists; but we can not exist without food, and the only people 
that grow the food are the farmers. Suppose, now, there are 
three boys on a farm; should it be optional with the board to 
permit all three of those to go or should one of them be exempt 
from the draft, where the mother is a widow and has no other 
help? I have exactly that case in my district, 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me that such treatment would be 
unfair to the party in interest. The draft law as it now is 
written would permit one or two of those boys to be exempt, 
and it should be so administered. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, it 
is left discretionary with the board. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I think it ouzht to be so left. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Should it be left discretionary 
with the board? Should not the public welfare, the necessities 
of the Government, require in suca cases that the statute should 
be made mandatory, and that the work on the farm shall not 
cease in the production of food necessary for the Government? 

Mr. FESS. Well, I confess it is a little confusing to me to 
say that you should make it mandatory simply because of the 
difficulty in many cases to tell whether that particular boy 
really ought to be kept on the farm or not, when it is a question 
of whether he is needed or not. I had a case like this brought 
to my attention and I carried it up for exemption, and the 
party said to me, “ Why, this boy is not needed on the farm. 
He is in the university.” I said, “Certainly; he is in the uni- 
versity, but he is studying agriculture in order to go back and 
be a trained farmer.” I was astonished to be told then that he 
was not studying agriculture, but he was studying law. They 
wanted him on the farm, but they had sent him away to study 
law. He should not have been exempted. 

I think we have got to leave a discretion somewhere, and 
not make the law mandatory. I certainly believe that there 
ought to be greater favor to agriculture shown in interpreting 
the law relating to exempting these people than there has been 
exercised. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the case the gentleman cited 
there must have been somebody on the farm doing the work 
while the boy was absent. 

Mr. FESS. His father was on the farm. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But supposing his mother was a 
widow. I have that kind of a case. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a case of unwisdom to refuse to 
exempt that party. I think there should be greater care exer- 
cised in the exemption of the agriculturists, I feel sure it 
will be used in the future. 

Now, in reference to the furlough question, it might be of 
value of the committee to know that several bills have been in- 
troduced, one by the Committee on Military Affairs, and such a 
measure will come into the House in due time, if it can be 
brought in by the Committee on Military Affairs. I think that 
is very wise and ought to be done very soon, because in some 
sections of the country the time for farming is on. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Before the gentleman leaves that point, I 
will state that such a bill has been reported out of committee. 
It has either been ordered reported out or actually has been 
reported out. 

Mr. FESS. So I understand from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, with whom I talked only to-day. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Who is to use this greater latitude in 
the future? 

Mr. FESS. Of course, it will be the appellate board. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman has in mind these local 
and district boards, I can say to him that I have in mind a 
young man who is working 70 acres of land. He has an uncle 
70 years old and an aunt 75 years old. He was put into one 
of the low classes and went before the district board and was 
then put in class A. He has 70 acres of land. I do not think 
that that is much latitude. : 

Mr. FESS. When I said “latitude” I was probably mis- 
understood. I mean there ought to be greater favor shown in 
exempting the farmer boy than has been exercised hitherto. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have several cases in mind, cases in my 
neighborhood, where they have farms; and they take them all 
without any distinction whatever, apparently. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALMON. While we are discussing the issuing of fur- 
loughs to some of the farmer boys who are already in training, 
at the same time we understand from the press that in all proba- 
bility there will be another draft, probably about the 1st of 
May, right in the midst of the crop time, when other boys will 
be taken from the farms. What would you think of the idea of 
legislation to the effect that no farmer boys shall be taken into 
the second draft or be called until some definite time, say, the 
Ist of August, in order that they may aid in making this crop? 

Mr. FESS. That suggestion might work considerable incon- 
venience in the training ability. We must not allow any of these 
items to stand out against the training for the war as an en- 
tirety, and if it should happen that no call is made up to a 
certain period, and there would be no training up to that period, 
I would be fearful that that might interfere with the plans of 
effectually prosecuting the military program, and I would hesi- 
tate to do that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does not my colleague believe that 
it is Just as essential that we have boys on the farm to work 
the farms to produce the necessary foodstuffs and supplies as to 
have them in the Army? 

Mr. FESS. Of course, we are compelled to have labor on the 
farm. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to a case that was brought to my mind a few days 
ago. It is the case of two brothers living in my district, their 
father and mother both being dead. They had left to them a 
farm, and they have worked hard to get the debts cleared off 
the farm. They have improved machinery and a nice stock of 
cattle on the farm. There are only two brothers and a sister. 
The draft board has called both the brothers into the service 
and placed them in class A. It seems to me that the Govern- 
ment made a serious mistake when it took those young men off 
the farm when we need all the agricultural help in our country 
that we can get to do the work. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my colleague that I think, accord- 
ing to his statement of the case, that is a serious situation and 
ought to be remedied. Surely such cases will be corrected if 
they are presented to proper authorities. We can not trifle with 
the question of food production. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, if I may be permitted to 
go on without interruption until my time expires, I have three 
or four things that I want to say to the committee connectedly, 
and the first is this: As to these various suggestions of secur- 
ing help, another suggestion has been made to take help out of 
the State prisons, out of the penitentiaries. In a great many 
places a movement is on foot to take them out in groups, say, 
to work 10 or more men under one command, and take them 
from farm to farm. I do not know whether that would be 
workable at all. I do not know why it could not be, although 
I have not gone into it. It has already been suggested. 

Another suggestion is for the State itself to aid by furnishing 
to certain areas tractors. Ohio is in great activity just now on 
that suggestion. The governor of the State has recommended it, 
and the State university is offering to show how it can be done. 
The idea is for the State to purchase outright a great number 
of tractors—not to loan them out, but to put them out under 
some skilled operator and let him go from farm to farm in the 
community and gather the community together—and let them, 
in a community way, work the farms. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. s 

Mr. FESS. I did not get to finish what I wanted to say. 
May I haye five minutes more? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I yield to ihe gentieman five minutes more, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes mere. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman one or two 
questions after he gets through. 

` Mr. FESS. This asking for more time is getting to be a 

joke, but I did net mean it to be so. The tractor proposition, 
as I say, is receiving a good deal of consideration in Ohio. 
New York is also becoming active in this form of relief. I here 
insert a dispatch in to-day's paper: 

The. State of New York will furnish 61 tractors for service on the 


the United States. oes cH and put out 42 tractors. 
year the lessons learned in 7 will be put into effect, and each tractor 
will be more efficient and of greater service because of what was 


jearned last year 
TWENTY NEW TRACTORS. 

One of these tractors may be had in any one of three ways. Under 
gue No. 1 an group of farmers, five or more; under plan 

. 2 an ced and e tractor operator; or under plan 
No. 3 an ividual farmer may get one of the machines. Rules are 

ed for each plan. 

Of the 61 machines 20 will be new (purchased this r), the other 41 
those which were used last year. Each machine will be accompanied 
by either a two-plow or three-plow outfit, including harrow. A specified 
rental is to be the State, as follows: and two-plow outfit, 

to $60 for the season; secondhand 9 outfit, $75; new 
e-plow outfit, $75: new three-plow outfit, $100. ‘ 

The full detafls will be communicated to anyone interested upon re- 
quest. Some of the more t details are as follows: The organi- 
zation or individual signing the contract 


with the State must assume 
responsibility for the machine and the rental; must pay for all 


pay 

ecessary irs, fuel, oil, freight (within the State); and deliver the 
— ama nest fait t. — 3 —.— station or properly house it 
for the winter. He must also guarantee to plow at least 200 acres dur- 
ing the season and to keep the machine in use every possible day and 
only for plowing and fitting land for food production, except when spe- 
cial permission for other use is given by the commission. 

PLANS FOR THEIR USE, 

Under vlan No. 1 the group which gets the tractor must limit its use 
to 40 acres for each member of the group, one half of which may be 
done in the spring and the other half in the fall. Under pian No. 2 
the operator who may the tractor may not plow or fit more than 
40 acres (20 in the spring and 20 In the fall) for any one individual. 
Und lan No. 3. if an individual farmer secures one of the machines. 
he is tted to plow but €0 acres (one-balf in the spring; one-half 
in the fall) for himself. Under all plans the tractors must be 
kept in service as nearly constantly as weather pane The charge for 
the use of tbe tractors is limited to $1.25 per hour for a tractor up to 
10-20 size, or $1.50 per hour for a tractor above the 10-20 size, or if 
the charge is made per acre to $3 per acre for plowing and 75 cents per 
acre for barrowing once over 

I have heard certain objections to the tractor proposition ; 
that the need of labor is not so great in the planting season as 
it is in the harvesting season. But I think the need is about 
as great in the planting season, for the simple reason that in 
our section of the werld every day is not seasonable. We have 
got to make hay while the sun shines. You have got to get 
your ground ready. Then you must get your crop in. That 
is one reason why we are insistent that we must have good 
seed, for if you plant seed that is not good, by the time you 
find out that the first planting is a failure the season is gone 
and it is too late to plant a second crop. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that if a man 
makes an almost superhuman effort te get a crop planted, and 
then he gets a good crop, he will make more than a superhuman 
effort to harvest it? 

Mr. FESS. Absolutely; there is no doubt that is true. 

So much for the tractor suggestion that has been discussed 
in Ohio and New York, if not elsewhere. 

Another suggestion that I think every Member of the House 
ought to have in mind is that we are going to suffer from want 
of crops next year because of the fact that we did not have the 
assurance of labor, and many of our farmers have sown their 
farms in grass, which will not be broken up at all and will 
not produce the cereals. Now, it may sound strange when I 
state to you that a large proportion of the vicinity in which I 
live, which is an agricultural community of a very high grade, 
has done that very thing. Let me read to you from a letter 
that is exceedingly suggestive. This letter comes from the 
president of the Red Cross movement in my town, who has 
given up all of his time to war activities. He has 306 acres of 
ground, a splendid farm, with tenants on it, but they have 
gone, all but one, and this is what he says: 

From persona! observation there is a growing feelin 


expressed 
among the farmers, ‘rue at that, that the farm products 


epend upon 


the farmer; that the people can not live without the farmer and his 
products. 


This 


feeling can easily grow to a condition that might 


become serious. Labor is his great drawback competent labor. 
Often his help is on one part of the farm while he is working at a 
distance. The farmer ha overworked, tired, di 


er s been discoura, 
the help standpoint. This leads to his giving up, selling out— 
Now, listen— 


or, as in my own I have prepared to use as much stock on 
parne as possible; and if our assistant is called to tbe colors—and 
e is subject to be farm will have to go on a 50 per cent 
city. Not that I want to, but am forced to make the best out of 

a bad condition. 

That letter is written by one of the most patriotic men we 
have in our community, and he is working constantly for the 
interests of the community. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s additional five minutes 
have expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He had 10 minutes, as I understood. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. Out of this condition we have this certainty: 
There is not going to be as great a cultivation in acreage next 
year, if my community is at all a fair representative, and it 
will not be because the people are not interested in the war. 
It will be because they say, “ We simply can not do it, and we 
have got to make the best of a bad situation.” 

Take that as one thing. Then add to that this other fact that 
all must admit: The corn last year did not mature, as it usually 
does, because of the early frost. Corn is out in the field where 
it has remained all winter. This was the hardest winter that 
any of us has gone through in reference to the keen cold. All 
through our country we are told that most of the corn which other- 
wise would make good seed corn is absolutely worthless as seed 
corn because of its immaturity and having been out all winter 
and perhaps other reasons. I had a man come into my office 
who is one of the best agriculturists in Ohio. He was on his 
way to see Secretary Houston. I gave him a letter to the Secre- 
tary in order to present that corn situation from the standpoint 
of seed to the Department of Agriculture here. He told me 
that he had taken the corn and tested it as they usually do, and 
that he finds section after section of the fields where the corn 
is perfectly useless for seed. That, I fear, is going to create a 
great disappointment in the yield this coming year. All through 
my section there are movements by county organizations attempt- 
ing to select the good seed from the worthless. There is really 
a serious situation which is alarming the people. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but 
there is one matter to which I should like to call his attention, as 
his time is drawing short. 

Mr. FESS. That is all right. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman has spoken about the need 
to produce a crop and about the future food products of the 
country. I want to call the gentleman's attention to an article 
which appeared in a Baltimore paper, which deals with the sub- 
ject of the hotels. As the gentleman knows, the hotels have 
changed their mode of serving meals. Whereas they formerly 
served a portion that could be divided between two people, now 
they have made them all individual portions. They charge 
about the same for an individual portion that they once charged 
for a large portion and you have no right to divide that with 
anyone. 

I have a clipping here from a Baltimore paper, in which it 
is said that the hotels claim that this is not an advantage to 
them, but that what is left over when they serve too much for 
one person and will not let it be divided with anyone else goes 
to the waiter. The article says: 

These are the property of the waiter, to give away, take home, or 
sell. What he does not want goes to the bus boy, the walter's underling. 

It was also pointed out by the managers that the practice of serving 
2 portion for two le existed in the days when the individual portion 
was called the h portion, and that it had been found advisable to 
refuse to serve individual portions to two people on account of the 
necessity of restricting 535 to the more desirable class of guests, 

“There are plenty of people,” said one manager, “ who live in nall 
bedrooms and who would come in and order one portion of a single dish 
to divide between them. It does not pay us to encourage that class of 
patronage. The practice of charging an extra amount for service of a 
single portion to two people is also open to many abuses from the stand- 
point of the employees. The waiters are apt to play favorites, and it 
would be next to impossible to check up on them.” 

Of course, I think we will all agree that the reason stated by 
that hotel manager is a very foolish one. Does not the gentle- 
man think the hotels of this country ought to be investigated 
on this question of the waste of food? They have adopted 
this system for the primary purpose of getting a larger price 
from the people, and then they serve more than one person can 
eat. I have particularly in mind one case where two of us 
went to a hotel; they served me enough for three people. Yet I 
was compelled to purchase the same amount for the other per- 
son, and what was left—about half—was sent into the kitchen 
for whatever might be done with it. It is an outrage upon the 
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people for. the charge made by most hotels for single portions, 
and it is discouraging to everybody by the waste of food caused 
by this method of extortion. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I will say to the gentleman that the Lever 
bill, which has been referred to our committee, will be taken up 


very soon. It takes up that very question, which we hope to 
present to the House very soon. 

Mr. FESS. Iam very glad to hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has pis 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is so reasonable in his 
request for time that I certainly will yield him the three min- 
utes and hope that he will not be interrupted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to occupy so 
much time of the committee, but this is a subject that has been 
fugitively discussed by individual Members who have been 
offering observations upon it, and I felt and feel now that there 
is a possibility of a crisis that none of us fully comprehend. 

The truth of the matter is the submarine is not out of com- 
mission. ‘The truth of the matter is the submarine activity is on 
the increase. There nre more ships being sunk than before, there 
is more food being sunk than before, and we all know that with 
our soldiers across the seas we are going to be on the sea more 
with our food. With a lessening of food in Europe, as must be 
inevitable, and an inevitable lessening of food in our own coun- 
try from present conditions, everybody must see that here in 
the face of the most perfectly organized military machine the 
world ever saw, in the persistent effort to sink what food it 
can find on the seas and with those sinkings increasing, you are 
losing at both ends. You are not only losing in productiveness 
but in destructiveness. And so it is high time that we not only 
make every foot of our ground produce to its maximum but 
make everybody conserve to the very minimum. Then. as to 
the war-garden proposition, we got $350,000,000 additional fruit- 
age last year; but we want to increase it this year. We ought 
not to be compelled to suffer loss, as is suggested by my expe- 
rience in this town when a Government clerk told me that he 
had a little vacant lot out here that he wanted to plant and 
they wanted $8 for plowing it. That is an outrage; the Govern- 
ment ought to take over the vacant lots and see that they are 
cultivated, and if the Government does not do it the city 
authorities ought to do it. 

I need but call attention to the city of Springfield, Ohio, 
where the office of the city manager undertook the war-garden 
work last spring. A census of the available garden plots in 
the city was made, and when seeds were distributed free by 
the city, if the person asking for seeds had no place to plant 
them, a lot was turned over. After finding that lots could not 
be gotten ready for planting on account of scarcity of teams 
and plows, the city employed several teams to plow and harrow 
the lots. When fields could not be secured by donations, the 
city rented them and cut them up into war-garden lots. Ordi- 
nunces were passed protecting these city lots from vandalism 
and theft. When the crop was harvested the city established 
a clearing house where those having vegetables for sale could 
bring their product and dispose of it without the necessity of 
peddling it about the city. 

This coming year the work will be continued. There now is 
being planned a systematic campaign to reach out over the 
county to augment the yield of the farms tributary to the city. 

Mr. RANDALL. The Government ought to stop the use of 
60,000,000 bushels of grain for the breweries. 

Mr. FESS. I emphatically agree with that statement, and 
will do all in my power to stop it. 

Mr. STAFFORL. The gentleman ought to know that brew- 
ery products are food. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I have noticed in the news- 
papers from my district, and generally throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, that it is the intention to close not only the colleges but 
the public schools one month earlier this year than ordinarily 
for the purpose of releasing the students, that they may go 
upon the farms and increase the product of the land. 

The result of that patriotic action will, of course, add much 
to the sum total of the Nation’s food products. I represent a 
great agricultural district of Pennsylvania, including a large 
portion of the fertile Cumberland, Tuscarora, Kishacoquillas, 
Trough Creek, Path, Buffalo, and the Big Valleys. A more 


productive soil nowhere exists on earth, nor are there better 
farms anywhere; and yet in the newspapers coming from this 
section I find the statement that more farmers are this year 
offering to sell out and leave the farms than in any other period 
in the history of this section. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LITTLE. 
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Mr. FOCHT. Yes; although my time is brief. 

Mr. LITTLE. How much an acre do they want for these 
farms? 

Mr, FOCHT. They are very valuable farms. I will answer 
the gentleman’s question more understandingly a little later. 
The reason they are leaving the farms is because they do not 
have the farm help to get the maximum of production. As the 
gentleman from Ohio Mr. Fess] has said, they are patriotic; the 
farmers are all patriotic and they have done their share, but 
they are discouraged to the extent that many do not want to go 
ahead with their accustomed plans on account of the uncertainty 
as to help. 

Now, I wish to state, without inserting in the RECORD many 
letters from the section of the councry where these boys go from 
the farms, the fact that many must reduce the acreage under 
cultivation this year. There is one instance at least, according 
to a letter I have received, where a farmer was unable to get 
his potatoes out of the ground last year and waere the corn 
remains to-day unhusked in the field. 

There was a farmer here the other day, a patriotic man and 
fine citizen, whose son volunteered and is down in Texas. In- 
asmuch as the selective method of raising the Army does not 
carry into practice the early understanding that there would 
be exemptions in the more needful occupations, such as farm- 
ing, all he asked was what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
suggested—a furlough. I give these instances in the hope that 
there may be worked out some method of returning to the farm, 
temporarily at least, on furlough during the planting season and 
the harvesting season some of these boys—not loafers picked 
up around in the cities, whom the farmers say would be more 
of a menace and a nuisance than a help, but these practical 
farmers who know the farm and who left it to go to the war. 
And what my farmer friend asked was not that his son should 
be relieved from any of his obligations as an American citizen 
and a patriot, but when he was willing and anxious to serve his 
country he wanted the boy to come home on a short furlough 
and help put out, then harvest the crops. In the absence of his 
son he is alone and his wife is an invalid, and he would be 
obliged to reduce the ecreage; and to reduce the acreage now 
would be as fatal as reducing the activities in the preparation 
and increase in numbers of our Army and military equipment, 

Therefore, representing this agricultural community, and 
having these specific cases brought to my attention, I am 
prepared to second the thought of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] in the hope that the committee. in their wisdom, 
may be able-to work out some plan by which these farmers 
whose sons have left the fields to go to the Army may not be 
compelled under the force of necessity to curtail the productive- 
ness of the agricultural districts. _[Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman speaks of furloughing 
during the planting and the harvest time? 

Mr. FOCHT. Y 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


r. . Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman simply mean it for 
a few weeks? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; if nothing better can be done, a few 
weeks, not in excess of a month, since it seems they are not to 
be exempted entirely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know anything about the farm- 
ing conditions in Pennsylvania, but I do know that in Iowa 
they need about the same amount of help from March until 
October, because one kind of work follows another. It is 
planting and then more planting and cultivation and the har- 
vest and the thrashing and in the fall there is the husking of 
the corn. 

Mr. FOCHT. Exactly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And a few weeks’ furlough, if it is in 
planting time in the spring and a few weeks in the harvest, 
would not solve the problem with us. 

Mr. FOCHT. It would in some measure. Of course the 
farmer himself would have to be helpful there; but, as for hay 
and wheat and oats, there is an interval between harvesting 
these and the harvesting of corn, during which they might go 
back to the Army. Those are the principal crops of the coun- 
try I represent. It would differ, to be sure, according to cli- 
matic conditions, but it could be adjusted so far as the greater 
portion of Pennsylvania is concerned. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In a country where they have small grain, 
like the Dakotas, I can see where a few weeks in planting 
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and in harvest time and at thrashing time would be of very 
great help. 

Mr. FOCHT. That would have to be worked out by the in- 
telligence and the wisdom of the agencies in charge of the 
program. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has not yet 
given me the price of that land. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOCHT. Les. 

Mr. TILSON. In due time the gentleman will have an op- 
portunity to vote for a bill which will permit the Secretary of 
War to furlough men for a shorter or longer period, as it may 
be determined is best toward winning the war. 

Mr. FOCHT. I consider that a wise provision. I would 
like to have time enough to answer the gentleman from Kansas, 
who says’ he desires to know the value of the land in the 
seventeenth Pennsylvania districte - 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman said that they had the finest 
farm land in the world and were anxious to sell. 

Mr. FOCHT. No; not anxious to sell the land, but some 
farmers desire to quit because they would be compelled to 
reduce acreage. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman said he never saw so many 
who wanted to sell their farms. 

Mr. FOCHT. They are mostly tenants advertising stock and 
equipment because of the labor conditions that exist. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to get the price. r 

Mr. FOCHT. I assume that the more land there is on the 
market the lower the price would be, and that price, of course, 
would be measured according to the quality of the land, build- 
ings, and so forth. In my section land sells anywhere from 
$50 to $250 per acre. 7 

Mr. LITTLE. That would be my theory. 

Mr. FOCHT. That would follow as a matter of 
business practice. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the 
gentleman be yielded one minute more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute more to 


the gentleman, 
I would like to ask the gentleman 


common 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
what effect he thinks price fixing has had on the farmers of 
our country? In other words, the Government has fixed the 
price at which he must sell his products, when the price of labor 
is out of sight. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will answer, in a general way, that I regard 
all of the fixing of prices and the attempts to break down the 
law of supply and demand and the evident fuel regulatory 
fiasco as necessarily demoralizing and discouraging. Particu- 
lnrly is the arbitrary price fixed for wheat far from commen- 
surate and below adjustment with other commodities and sup- 
plies the farmer must buy in the open market. In considering 
the high wages now paid labor we must not overlook the fact 
that the purchasing power of a dollar is only half what it was 
in 1914; hence the increase of wages for labor is the only 
method by which adjustment to meet high prices of commodities 
can be accommodated. My answer might be more amply em- 
bodied in a few remarks I made on the fleor months ago, when 
the food-control bill was under discussion, and which pre- 
sumably was to increase the food supply and bring down the 
then soaring prices. I quote from my observations of prophecy 
us contained in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 3. 1917, 
and also an editorial from the Chambersburg Repository, as 
follows: 

Mr. Focnr. Mr. 
doubts as to the e 
complish any good results. 
cles that are now in force to r 
this country I doubt very seriously whether any 1 individual is 
big enough to extend himself with any effect over this great Western 
Hemisphere, or. in fact, over the whole world, which, according to the 
provisions of this bill, he will have the authority. to supervise. How- 
ever, this authority has been sought by the Chief Executive and by the 
majority party in power, and, inasmuch as they have sought it and are 
to assume the responsibility for it. I am willing that it shall be done, 
But for the fact that I am called away to the hospital on account of the 
sickness of my daughter I should vote for the conference report, but I 
shall not be able to be present when it is voted upon. I wish to re- 
assert that 1 do not believe the bill is going to accomplish anythin 
whatever except confusion and disorder, disappointment, if not disgust 
and dismay throughout the iand, much as I hope to the contrary. 

From the Chambersburg Repository. 
THE FARMER'S SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


From reports Repository has been able to gather from over the county 
there is going to be a material shortage in crops this year as compared 
with last year. We have made a special effort to learn facts from the 
all seem to have the same re- 


enn I simply desire to say that I have grave 
clency of this measure. I doubt that it will ac- 
In the presence of the multitudinous agen- 
te everything and everybody in 


farmers as they visit Chambersburg, and 
port to make. 
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No person can . criticize the farmers of Franklin County after 
the efforts they made last year. Nor can anyone question their 
— j 5 — 5 and a 2 — — gM every yar pos- 
sible to win s war. e question is, Have they n given the square 
denl they deserve = 55 


we ma 
att the te, largel, 1 
people, y, are com; 
* 
0- 


ter quantities, yet wheat is the one item of farm Page 
r 


per 
and 
keep up his farm is obliged, like every one else, to buy other things. 
Does he find a price fixed on these! Not at all He 7 —— anywhere 
per cent more for what he ee fo than he formerly 

‘oodstuffs, feed for his stock, machinery of all kinds, fertilizer, 
has advanced far more than the advance allowed him on 


ea 

Another thing. It is impossible to procure help on the farm. The 
goung men whom the Government has not taken away for the Army 

ve found employment in cantonments, manufactories, and elsewhere 
farmer could not think of paying. Without help how is he 
He simply can not do it. ‘The re- 

that he will sew this year only what he can reap himself 
and with what aid he can procure m his own family, which, in many 
cases, has been materially depleted by the draft. The farmer can do 
so much and no more, and that is just what he will do this year, and 
this means a big shortage in wheat and all other crops. It is a 
lutely ridiculous to insist.that the farmer should do the . 

If crops are to tnerensed there is but one way to do it. The 
Government must either stop taking the boys from the farm or provide 
others to take their places. If the war is to be won by greater produc- 
tion of wheat and other farm crops, men are just as essential on the 
farm as they are in the trenches. and the Government should make 
some provision to supply them. There are thousands of men ar 
in various branches of industry where nonessentials are produced. 
There are men clerking in stores and in other places where women 
could fill the positions just as well. If food production is as essential 
as varrying a gun and the Government can draft for the latter, wh 
can not it do so for the former? It is not improbable that we will 
come to this before very KoE A man has just as much right to sacri- 
fice in order that food can be secured as has the man to sacrifice his 
business to enter the Army as a soldier If something like this is not 
done we may expect greatly reduced crops, not because farmers are un- 
willing to do their full part, but because they are he en of the help 
necessary to produce the crops now demanded. If this war Is to be 
won through the production of large crops to feed the Army and allies, 
the farmers must given help with which to do it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER]. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say, as I 
stated a while ago, that.I had intended to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor) by inserting therein a 
letter from the Provost Marshal General touching the question 
of farm labor. On investigation, however, I find that a letter 
in substance the same was inserted in the Rrconůb under the 
date of the 25th instant by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown]. The letter contains a great deal of interesting in- 
formation, especially showing the percentage of farm labor that 
has actually been withdrawn in the first draft and that will be 
probably withdrawn in the second draft. I quite agree with the 
statement of the Provost Marshal General in that regard, that 
the dearth of farm labor is not due in any large degree to the 
operation of the draft. It is due to a variety of causes that 
have been in operation for a number of years. The migration 
of people toward the city, the suction of industries during the 
past two or three years, with high wage scales in the cities, 
has done more to create the present dearth in farm labor than 
the operation of the draft, and the jetter gives interesting figures 
on that subject. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. OVERMYER. I regret I can not yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia IMr. BELL]. ¥ 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I desire 
to submit the report of the commission created by Congress to 
investigate the pneumatic mail-tube service. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE P'NEUMATIC-TUBE MAIL 
SERVICE, 


at wages the 
Ta to increase his production? 
sult will be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The commission appointed by the act ef Congress dated 
March 3, 1917, to investigate the value of pneumatic-tube mail 
service, submits herewith the repert of its investigations, 
together with the report of its engineers and auditors, a tran- 


1918. 
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script of the public hearings, and copies of reports and briefs 
submitted by the Post Office Department and the owners of 
tube properties. 

Under the provisions of the act creating the commission, it is 
directed, first, to investigate the value of the tube service; 
second, the value of its properties, franchises, and other equip- 
ment, with a view to the purchase and operation of the same 
or any portion thereof by the Government; and, third, to ascer- 
tain. the cost and terms upon which such purchase may be 
made. Broadly interpreted, the commission was directed to 
determine whether the tubes are a valuable und necessary 
postal facility for a reliable and expeditious mail service in 
the larger cities. 

After having given careful consideration to the testimony 
submitted at public hearings in the different cities, an inspec- 
tion of pneumatic-tube service; a consideration of the report 
of its engineers and auditors, and the briefs submitted by the 
Post Office Department and the tube companies, the commission 
has reached the following conclusions: 

1. That pneumatic tubes as now installed for carrying letter 
mail are necessary for proper postal service and should be 
continued in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, but that extensions are neces- 
sary in St. Louis to obtain adequate tube service. 

2. That being an exclusive postal facility, the systems should 
be owned and operated by the Government. 

8. That a combination of tube and automobile service tends 
to promote efficient postal service in large cities. 

4. That the Post Office Department should operate tube 
service with its own employees, thereby insuring greater coop- 
eration. 

5. That the purchase price of the tube systems should he 
extended over a period of years in such a manner that partial 
payments, together with 4 per cent interest on unpaid balances, 
including costs of ‘operation as reported by the commission's 
engineers, shall not exceed the present annual expenditure of 
appreximately $976,000 for tube service. 

6. That the purchase price for the systems now in use in 
the Postal Service be determined by a reference to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who shall fix a physical valuation 
for each of the systems in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia. Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis at a sum not to 
exceed $4.482.622 for the entire systems. In determining these 
values, said commission shall consider the nature and con- 
dition of the titles to the properties in each of the cities named. 

The commission has given careful and extended study and 
investigation, first, to the utility value of underground pneu- 
matic-tube service as a postal facility in the large cities where 
the quantity of first-class mail and street congestion demand 
specin! consideration; second, to the subject of Government 
ownership of such methods of mail transportation; and, third, 
to what is a fair valuation of the properties of the tube com- 
panies now under contract with the Post Office Department. 
For some time this subject has been before Congress, Each 
member of the commission, by reason of service on the Post 
Office Committees of the House and Senate, had already given 
the subject considerable thought and study. A mass of testi- 
mony, data, and information has heretofore been submitted 
during hearings before the House and Senate Post Office Com- 
mittees and in previous congressional and departmental reports. 

The systems in the five cities mentioned are privately owned 
and operated under contract with the Post Office Department, 
for which Congress has appropriated during the last 11 years 
approximately $1,000.000 per year. A 10-year contract for tube 
service expired June 80, 1916, and since that time the service 
has been continued by congressional action, 

On July 16, 1915, the Postmaster General appointed a com- 
mittee of postal experts “to make careful investigation and 
report as to the needs and practicability of pneumatic-tube 
service in Boston, Mass.; New York, N. X.; Brooklyn, N. X.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, III.; and St. Louis, Mo., preliminary 
to the consideration by the Postmaster General of the issuance 
of an advertisement for such service for the term beginning 
July 1, 1916, the report to be submitted not later than October 
1, 1915.“ Their report was filed with the Postmaster General 
October 13, 1916. He extended the contracts to December 31, 
1916. Congress afterwards extended the contracts first to 
March 4, 1917, and later, in connection with the authorization 
of this commission, to July 1. 1918. 

The report of the postal experts recommended the discon- 
tinuance of tube service in all the cities, with the exception of 
that portion in New York below Forty-second Street, and 
recommended the retention of the service above Forty-second 
Street only on condition that it could be secured at a very 
materiai reduction in cost. 


The recommendations of the Postmaster General coming 
before Congress for consideration were attacked by Members 
of Congress, the public, the press, and by the owners of tube 
properties. ‘Hearings were conducted by the Committees on 
Post Offices and Post Roads both in the House and in the 
Senate, They extended over a period of four days before the 
House committee, and for six days before the Senate committee. 
The House of Representatives voted to continue the usual 
appropriation for tube service, and an additional amount for 
an extension to The Bronx in New York City. The Senate 
amended the prevision by continuing the existing service and 
authorized the appointment of this commission, which action 
was later concurred in by the House. 

The views of the Postmaster General with respect to tube 
service may be summarized as follows: That since 1906, when 
the present contracts were made, the postal conditions’ have so 
changed that the tube service is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. The reasons assigned are stated to be: 

1. The introduction of parcel post. 

2. The use of automobile mail trucks. 

3. Increase of letter mail to a point beyond the capacity of 
the existing tubes. 

The commission, therefore, has given careful study to the 
utility value of pneumatic-tube mail service, has instructed its 
engineers to make thorough and careful investigation into this 
phase of their inquiry, and has itself endes vored to ascertain 
accurately the views and reasons of the public and postal em- 
ployees as to the value and the necessity for providing such a 
means of transportation for first-class mail. It has examined 
the reports of previous post-office udministrations, und particu- 
larly the repert of the congrcssional investigation submitted to 
Congress in 1914, of which Senator Hoke Surra, of Georgia, 
wus chairman. Indeed, the investigution of this latter com- 
mission enabled this commission to avoid a great amount of 
work which it otherwise would have been required to do. 

The commission has carefully kept in mind the distinction 
between the Importance of the delivery of first-class mall, in 
which the Government has a monopoly, and that of other classes 
of mall delivered through the Postal Service. The former com- 
mands a high rate of postage. It is closely identified with the 
social, business, financial, and industrial life of the Nation, and 
therefore demands special treatment. 

it can not be permitted, except at the expense of efficiency, 
to go other than in the most direct lines, without delay or hin- 
drance, from the point of origin to destination. Any other con- 
sideration that would retard or slacken its progress would 
ignore the very important duty the Government owes the public 
to provide a highly developed first-class mail service. Rapid 
transmission of first-class mail should be provided independent 
of and divorced from the movement of the less importaut and 
lower classes of mail. No other course can be reconciled with 
the proper and just demands of the public or the duty the Gov- 
ernment owes to the patrons of the Postal Service, who provide 
the funds with which it is maintained. But for first-class mail 
the social and business fabric of the Nation would be greatly 
impaired. The greater the efficiency, therefore, in the methods 
and devices adopted to improve the service the greater it stimu- 
lates the social and commercial aetivities of the people. 

All of the larger financial institutions located in the great 
cities, and many of the large business and manufacturing con- 
cerns having active relations with clients, customers, or branches 
located outside the city, rely upon the maiis for handling and 
recording thousands of necessary details involved in the orderly 
conduct of their business affairs. Many of them do not rely 
upon the postman for collections and deliveries, but at their own 
expense maintain a special service between their oflices and the 
post office or station through which their mail is clenred. Some 
of them, especially the great banking institutions, send for and 
receive their mail, in some instances, every 30 minutes during 
business hours; and many of them maintain ‘such a service, 
though less frequently, during the entire night in order that 
clients and customers may sustain the least possible delay with 
respect to business intrusted to them through the mails. 

It is not a question of what character of service is sufficient. 
but what is the best possible service, within reasonable limits 
of expense, that can be provided for such important customers 
of the Postal Service. It must be understood, however, that 
each patron of the Postal Service can not always receive that 
degree of service which his individual business demands or 
that he feels he should have. The Postal Service must be main- 
tained with due regard for conditions in any given locality and 
in the country as a whole. The policy of those responsible for 
efficient postal management should be, however, to keep pace 
with the growth and development of the country and the neces- 
sity for a constantly improved service. 
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The viewpoint of the public, as it appears to the commission, 
is that letter mail pays for and warrants the highest grade of 
postal service; that there should be no deterioration in the 
service; that where cities are spending millions of dollars to 
widen streets and to put traffic above ground and underground, 
the Government should not add to that traffic by abandoning ex- 
isting means of underground transportation of mail; that the 
mail truck is a menace to the life of persons along the streets 
and tends to obstruct traffic. These are factors in this inquiry 
which the commission considers are established by the facts. 

The tubes carry a large portion of the first-class mail in the 
cities where established. They were constructed with the sole 
purpose of facilitating the delivery of letter mail. To replace 
the tubes with automobiles would doubtless effect an economy, 
estimated by Stone & Webster, engineers for the commission, 
at $114,522 per year, The commission is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that delays in the delivery of large quantities of letter 
mail would result from this action. In this connection the 
engineers say: 

No number of automobiles, even at a cost exceeding that of the best 
combined automobile and tube service, could obtain all the advantages 
of a combined service. 

The records of the Post Office Department indicate that from 
three to five million letters are advanced in delivery each day 
by the tubes, which otherwise would be delayed. The commis- 
mission feels that the additional cost for providing expedition 
for this amount of mail is fully justified. The engineers for 
the commission estimate that the extra expense of tube service 
under Government ownership as compared with the cost of the 
necessary automobile service to replace the tubes, if discontinued, 
would be about $312 a day. The commission concludes that 
for this sum Congress can well afford to provide this special 
service for three to five million letters daily that are enabled 
thereby to reach their destination earlier, which would not be 
true if tube service were dispensed with. 

Mr. Rouse, a member of the commission, does not agree with 
the recommendations above stated and will submit a minority 
report. 

At the suggestion of the commission, the secretary has pre- 
pared and appended hereto, under appropriate subdivisions, cer- 
tain data and comments, approved by the commission, regarding 
the various phases of the investigation under consideration. 

J. H. BANKHEAD (chairman). 
THOMAS W. HARDWICK. 
Jonn W. WEEKS. 
THos. M. BELL. 
HALVOR STEENERSON, 

Mancu 1, 1918. 


Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I will. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand the commission recommends a 
continuunce of the pneumatic-tube service in certain cities 
under certain circumstances, 

Mr, BELL. No. 

Mr. RANDALL. Are there any cities which have had that 
service that are omitted from the recommendation? 

Mr. BELL. None, so far as I am advised. 

Mr. RANDALL. What about San Francisco? 

Mr. BELL. Well, I did not know San Francisco ever had 
this pneumatic-tube service. 

Mr. RANDALL, It has had it in the past. I would like to 
ask whether the commission visited San Francisco before this 
report was made? 

Mr. BELL. The truth is this commission was called upon 
under the resolution adopted by Congress not to recommend the 
discontinuance of the pnenmatic-tube service only in event the 
commission came to the conclusion that it was not a good postal 
facility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman have 
any objection to my using five minutes of this time? If not, I 
will yield five minutes to my colleague, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, Tuesday, February 5, 1918, is 
a day that will long be remembered by the American people. 
The transport Tuscania, with 2,179 American soldiers on board, 
on their way to the battle fields of Europe, was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine when off the north coast of Ire- 
land, and 209 American soldiers were lost or unaccounted for. 

The news of the sinking of the transport Tuscania was flashed 
over the country and brought home most forcibly to every mother 
and father in the land the sad realization of war. 

The War Department was besieged by people and thousands 
of telegrams were received by it inquiring of the safety of the 
boys who were either on or were supposed to be on the Tuscania. 


With commendable promptness and accuracy the War Depart- 
cable made public the list of survivors as they were received by 
cable. 

All are familiar with the vivid accounts given by the press of 
the torpedoing and sinking of the Tuscania on the eve of Feb- 
ruary 5 by a German submarine; of the tremendous impact and 
explosion when the torpedo struck the transport; of the lowering 
of the lifeboats and of the transport settling deeper and deeper 
in the water; of the fine discipline, splendid nerve, and heroic 
courage of our boys thousands of miles away from their homes, 
as they stood at attention, with the Stars and Stripes floating 
over their heads, waiting their turn to take the lifeboats, every 
man as cool and under as much self-control as if on dress parade. 
The fact that out of 2,179 men on board only 209 were lost in 
this disaster, under all the circumstances, with German subma- 
rines lurking in the vicinity, is a high testimonial to the splendid 
order and self-control of the officers and men. Most of the 
soldiers rescued were landed at Buncrana and Larne, Ireland, 
Wednesday morning, February 6, and also on the Scottish coast. 

At these small ports of Ireland and Scotland where our 
troops were landed they met a most warm-hearted reception 
on the part of the people who did all in their power to adminis- 
ter every comfort and care. The survivors of the Tuscania 
laid their dead comrades at rest, with the usual military honors, 
on the rock-bound coast of Scotland, where proper monuments 
will be erected to mark their graves. 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And Glory guards, with solemn sound, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Nor paat their glory be forgot 
e Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor oints the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


WISCONSIN’S PROUD RECORD, 

Wisconsin has responded to the call of the country in this 
war, as in all others, with a patriotism second to no other 
State. In 1861, within six days after Lincoln's first call for 
volunteers. Wisconsin responded with its first regiment, and 
19 companies more had offered their services. At that time, 
with a population of only a trifle over 700,000, Wisconsin raised 
an army of between 90,000 and 100,000 men. After the declara- 
tion of war with Spain the War Department was surprised at 
the early wire from the Governor of Wisconsin to “Send on 
your medical officers, our National Guard is ready.” Wiscon- 
sin’s second and third regiments were among the earliest ar- 
rivals at the camp in Chickamauga. 

In the present war no State in the Union has responded more 
loyally to every demand made by the President than Wisconsin, 
The United States Naval Institute proceedings of August, 1917, 
contains a table compiled by the Department of War. This 
table shows, first, the quota required from each State; second, 
the number of the National Guard on April 2, 1917; third, the 
enlistments in the National Guard from April 2 to June 30, 
1917; fourth, the enlistments in the Regular Army during the 
same period; fifth, each State is credited with the total in 
service on April 2 and the enlistments up to June 80, 1917; 
sixth, the number of men to be drafted. These figures show the 
total of the National Army at the last-named date as 1,152, 
The total credits, including those in service on April 2 and 
those volunteering up to June 80, are 465,985; this left 687,000 
to be drafted. The total credits form 40.4 per cent of the Army. 
Wisconsin’s volunteers numbered over 54 per cent of her quota. 

Wisconsin thus ranks first in the percentage of credits; in 
other words, more of her citizens yolunteered in proportion to 
the quota assigned than any other State in the Union. I here- 


with give a table showing the figures from 12 of the most popu- 
lous States: 


New York.. 2 
3 27 
G77 ³˙ AAA ĩð TT 41.5 
Michigan ai 5 
New Jersey 41.8 
cara i! 
Wisconsin 54.3 


Wisconsin was the first State to report its registration list 
to the War Department at Washington under the recent con- 
scription law, and it overran the Government’s estimate in its 
registration. It oversubscribed its apportionment in both 
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Liberty bond issues, and very much oversubscribed its quota 
for the Red Cross. One city of 20,000 inhabitants in the district 
I represent subscribed over $40,000 to the Red Cross. Every 
city and hanilet in the State has its Red Cross Society, and all 
are working overtime. 

In reading the names of the soldiers who were on the Tus- 
cania you will recognize the names of many nationalities. The 
roster of our great National Army contains the names of almost 
all nationalities, all Americans, all united in one single pur- 
pose—that of winning the war—änd inspired by one great 
motive, love and loyalty for their common country, America. 

I ask leave, Mr. Speaker, to print as an extension of my re- 
marks the names of the soldiers from the eighth congressional 
district who were on the Tuscania and those who lost their 
lives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing 
the list indicated, Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The list is as follows: 

SAVED. 


J. I. Barnes, Wautoma: ze Bauer, Wautoma: O. Bendixen, Wau- 
toma; W J. Berry, Wautoma; W. J. Callahan. Wautoma ; C. Buchholtz, 
Wautoma ; L. Byse, Wautoma ; E. Neca ptr Wild Rose; Waren Cotton, 
Coloma; W. D. orné, Redgranite; L. Garthwalte. Wautoma; Henry 
Gethers, Coloma; A W. Grambsch, Bloomfield; Earl Wilder, Coloma ; 
A. Zielke, Red ite: J. J. Johnson. Wautoma; S. Jarvis, Wautoma i 
E. F. Riemer, Wautoma ; A. D. Robins, Wautoma; A. W. Persons. Wau- 
II. H. Rowe. Wautoma: G. I. Gunderson. Wautoma; N. Perry, 
ainfield; Vernon Rozell. jr., Miaintield ; Syo Diggles. Hancock: 


s Creal Hoppe Coloma ; T. 
Gehrke, Auroraville; Joe Inda, Wild Rose; A. L. 
C. W. Knaup. Poy per I. . Spear. Plainfield: H. R. Turner, Wau- 
toma; X. Colllgan. Wild Rose; I. Peterson, Saxeville: A. P Ising, 
Mount Morris; John Inda, Wild Rose: L. D. Paulson. Poy Sippi; C. G. 
Larson, Saxeville: I. H. McCue. Po Sippi: Herman McLau iin, Co 
loma; J. Swendrzypski, Wild Rose: F. Poy . I. Sorenson. 
Wild Rese; T. Dubke. Plainfell; H. R. Ameigh, P C WS 
Exgan, Wautoma: Joe Stransky. Coloma: Paul Buettner. Shawano; 
Clarence Kroeger, Plover; Melvin A. Arneson, Abbottsford ; Ray Ander- 
son, Marshfield ; Fred Bream, jr.. Marshfield ; Lyte Barnhart, Waupaca ; 
Arthur Cantwell, Shawano: ron E. Christian. Wantoma; George E. 
Doman, New London: Tracey Green, Colby; Alexander Steward. jr. 
Clintonville; Olin R Thompson, Abbotsford: John C. Barth, Clinton- 
ville; Archibald Beaudoin, New London: George D. Danley. lola: Kirk- 
wood Durrant, Waupnca ; Martin E. Evenson, Manawa; Hilding Fager- 
dalh. Clintonville: Charles Foley New London; George J. Schunk. 
Marshfield: Herbert E. Hurd. Almond; John Jacobson, Waupaca; 
Charles II. Jacobson. Waupaca ; Ryder I. Leer, Northland: John Loftis. 
1 : Theodore Regiing. Shawano; Leo W. Spear, Plainfield; Ralph 
R. escott. Shawano; Herman J. Christiansen, Pittsville ; Charlies 
Decker, Berlin: Arthur Evenson, Marshfield: John M. Maitland, Ber- 
lin: Ralph A. Mayo. New London: Carl Emigh, Neskoro: Irvin A. 
Ekel. arshfield: William E. Jacobson, Wanpaca: V. Lashua, 
Northland ; Halbert I. Lewis, Stevens Point; Ellsworth W. Ming. lola: 
Johnie A. Lonnevik, O ensburg: Hallie Dumas, Marshfield: Deane R. 
Knapton. Marshfield : aneis F. Firnstah! Colby; Jacob W. Kramer, 
Abbotsford ; and Edmund Palmer Johnson, Tola. 

2 DEAD OR UNACCOUNTED FOR. 

Russell F. Bennett, Plainfed ; ere Clifford Norriss, New London; 
Charies E. Swanson, Rothschild; Alcide Corolla, Lobrville; and William 
B. Spencer, New London. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
if I should yield one minute to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts IMr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. r 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, some time ago the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FeErrIs] received permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp by printing an editorial by a distin- 
guished Democratic editor. Now I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp the remarks of 
one who I think is the greatest living Democratie editor, the 
Hon. Henry Watterson, which appeared in last Saturday's 
Washington Post. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by making n part 
thereof the editorial referred to. Is there objection? [After a 
panse.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides nearly 
$70.000,000 for the expenses of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of the Government. a great proportion of 
which is for salaries in the executive departments in the city 
ef Washington. The expenses of the executive departments in 
the city of Washington have grown enormously In the last 
year and promise to grow still more during the coming year. 
The pay roll in the city of Washington now is approximately 
$70.000,000 a year. Prior to the war it was about $50,000,000 
a year. That money, of course, must be raised not only by 
taxation of the people but, in this emergency, by the sale of 
bonds. I have urged on this House, and expect to continue to urge 


upon it, the absolute, imperative necessity of getting an honest 
day’s work for every dollar expended by Uncle Sam, and I am 
at a loss somewhat to see why the simple proposal to adopt a 
standard day of eight hours for the employees of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia should raise such a tremen- 
dous objection as it has raised. It apparently finds opponents 
even on the floor of this House. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a brief question. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman has used the expression “a 
standard day of eight hours.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. What does the gentleman mean by that ex- 
pression, “a standard dax“? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that my judgment is—and I hope that he can concur 
with me, that there is just as much an honest day’s work 
as an honest dollar or an honest pound or an honest bushel. 
I would not deal with n merchant who tried to fix his own 
standard of what constituted a pound, 

I would not deal with a man who attempted to tell me how 
many cents he would give me for a dollar or leave it as a 
matter of bargaining and chaffering between us, and I believe 
there Is just as much an honest day’s work as there is an 
honest dollar or an honest pound. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman used the expression, 
standard day.” 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to answer my friend a little further. 
I have no sympathy with those people who claim that a day's 
work,is eight hours or less, how much less depending upon 
how shrewd one party to the trade may be and how helpless 
the other may be. I have just as little sympathy with them as 
I have for a man who says that he will get just as much out 
of the laborer as he can, or that the laborer is not to earn a 
living. 

And there is just as much moral limit to one proposition as 
there is to the other, in my mind. I hope there is in the mind 
of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BORLAND. Les. sir. 

Mr. LONDON. I tried to get a definition of the standard 
day, because I proceed upon the theory that an honest day's 
work means a day's work in which the man applies himself to 
the utmost of his ability to the task allotted to him. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is now in the realm of fog. 
An honest day’s work is the standard that is customarily fixed 
by the community. When you talk about what a man can effi- 
ciently apply himself to, that is mere fog. A merchunt might 
say he would give as many ounces to the pound as his own 
aspirations required. I want to say thut nobody is going to 
get the worst of that shifting scale any quicker than the 
laborer is going to get it. He has always got the worst of it 
when there is not a standard fixed by law. 

If tlie value of a dollar is the matter of bargain in the market 
place, the poor man always gets the worst of it. If a pound is 
the matter of shrewdness of dealing, the poor always get the 
worst of it. 

And if an honest day’s work is not set by all the community, 
the poor and the unfortunate get the worst of it and the shrewd 
and powerful get the best of jt, There is not a bit of doubt 
about that. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to explain to the great 
majority of this House whut is meant by an honest day's work, 
The only question is why have we not gotten the honest day's 
work from the employees of the Government in the District of 
Columbia? Cleared of all the technicalities that have been 
brought in here, all the shrewdness at the command of the 
people opposing this amendment, it is that it would cut $7,000,- 
000 off of Uncle Sum's pay roll in the District of Columbia. 
The merchants and landlords of Washington will not submit to 
the less of that revenue. That is sufficient answer for all the 
opposition. It is a square issue between the taxpayers of the 
Nation and the profiteers of Washington. 

T want to read here a letter that I sent to the secretary of a 
labor union in my district, and I will ask the Clerk to read it 
from the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 


same. 
The Clerk read ns follows: 


“a 


Feervany 23, 1918. 
Mr. James H. ANDERSON, 
Secretary Central Labor Union, Labor Temple, Kansas City. Mo. 
Dran Mr. Anperson: I bave your letter of N 20 inclosing a 
set of resolutions adopted by the Central Labor Union February 9, 1918, 
in regard to the so-called Borland amendment. It seems clear that 
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these resolutions were suggested by somebody in Washington, and 1 
regret exceedingly that the unions in Kansas City have not had an 
opportunity to go into the facts of this matter a li 

he „ of the present National Army which our 
country is putting the field to fight the great battle of democracy is 
composed of the sons of working men, ‘The life of every one of these 
boys is as precious to his father as the life of the son of a millionaire. 
No department of our Government ought to fail to exercise the highest 
degree of vigilance and efficiency to support this Army in the field. 
Not one of these boys should be sacrifi by negligence or delay, and 
gur Government and our President are anxious to have at this time the 
a de cooperation of all of the Government employees. The President 
sticks to his post with unremitting fidelity. Congress is working hard 
and not measuring its hours of service. en in the mechanical trades 
of the United States and the Government arsenals and shipyards are 
working a full eight hours and langer, and there is no reason why the 
clerks In the departments at Washington should continue to enjoy 
political privileges and favoritism. 

It may mean the prolonging of this war and the sacrifice of thousands 
of working men's sons. It may mean many sad households in this land; 
many bereaved mothers, many widows and many fatherless children, 
most of whom will be among the class of the world's workers. 

We are facing a vigilant and relentless foe, and the horrible thing 
about this disgraceful protest which the bi ye clerks are makin 
is that it does not ring true with the best and highest note of Ameri- 
canism. It does not mean a nation in earnest to win this war at the 
least sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

I am inclosing herewith some resolutions which I hope and trust 
will be more expressive of the real sentiments of your union. I wish 
you would read this letter and these resolutions at the next meeting 
ef your body. With kindest regards, I remain, 


Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAu P. BORLAND. 


Mr. BORLAND. Ah, there is an answer, of course, as to why 
the clerks can not work more than seven hours a day. It is 
the $7,000,000 added to the Government pay roll for the benefit 
of the business men of Washington. That is always the an- 
swer that bobs up like Banquo’s ghost. Do you talk about 
the boys in the field? Seven million dollars jingling in Wash- 
ington will drown out the cries of the boys across the sea. 
You talk about the fatherless orphans and widows; $7,000,000 
spent in the Nation's Capital would still the cries of the widows 
and orphans. Do you talk about winning the war for democ- 
racy? No. You are winning the war for the profiteers of the 
Nation's Capital. Seven million dollars added to the pay roll, 
and every man who gets on the floor of this House to oppose 
the eight-hour day is consciously or unconsciously talking for 
the $7,000,000 patriots in the city of Washington. 

Now, having answered the sophistry to the effect that this 
is not in the interest of the laboring man, I want to answer an- 
other sophistry, that it is in the power now of the departments 
in Washington to require eight hours a day and that they are 
doing it. It is a sufficient answer to that to say that if they 
were doing it nobody would be injured by an eight-hour day, 
and there would-not be any doubt about the matter. It is 
manifest the clerks are not putting in an eight-hour day or 
they would not object to the change. 

But the law provides for a seven-hour day. Gentlemen have 
gotten up here very blandly and said that there was an eight- 
hour day provided for now. There is an eight-hour day pro- 
vided for the mechanical laborers of the Government, but not 
for these clerical positions. 2 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman listen to me? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have listened to you a good while on the 
question of the shortage of labor on the farms, in which I 
ugree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has not listened to me very 


le more fully. 


much. 
Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 
Mr. FOCHT. I want information. I do not want to take 


your time. At this juncture I would like to ascertain, speaking 
of that $7,000,000 less paid out, if that means you are going to 
reduce the wages $7,000,000? 

Mr, BORLAND. I will explain that to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. Also let me ask you this: At the present rate, 
if what has been said in regard to the employment of these 
60,000 or more people that have been called to the city of Wash- 
ington is true, they can scarcely exist, and how are you going 
to reduce their wages? 

Mr. BORLAND. Why are you bringing them? 

Mr. FOCHT. They are here and can not get home. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
sumed some time this afternoon. He talked about the shortage 
of labor on the farm. He knows the question of labor on the 
farm is a question of competition. He knows you can not get 


labor on the farm when a colored man can come down here to 
Washington and get $3 a day and sit in a revolving chair kicking 
his heels in front of an office door in one of these buildings. 
The gentleman wants a seven-hour day for that employee. 
How are you going to get him back to the farm? And he will 


-probably fight for an increase of wages for that employee, not 


realizing that he is putting his farmer friend up against fur- 
ther competition in the labor market. 

Mr. FOCHT. Pardon me, but when you speak of what I Would 
do, let me suggest that there are no colored laborers or any other 
laborers from my district coming to Washington so long as there 
are any left down South or out in the gentleman’s district in 
Missouri. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. There are more Republican laborers, ac- 
cording to my observation,*than Democrats in the District of 
Columbia. The gentleman would know that if he were in any- 
wise familiar with the condition of the departments. 

Now, I want to puncture this idea that an eight-hour day is 
already provided in the law. The statute reads: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and 
other employees of whatever grade or class in their respective depart- 
ments not less than seven hours of labor each day, except Sundays and 
days declared public holidays by law or Executive order: Provided, 
That the heads of 9 may by special order, stating the rea- 
5 extend the hours for clerks or employees in their depart- 

That provides for a seven-hour standard, and it can be ex- 
ceeded by a special order, stating the reasons, in the case of 
each of these employees. Now, of course, there are bureaus 
in Washington where, by special order stating the reason, 
the time is exceeded to-day on account of war preparations, 
but 65 or 70 per cent of the civil-service employees in Washing- 
ton are in bureaus where no special order could be issued stat- 
ing any reason, and that is exactly the class of people we must 
reach. 

The whole Commerce Department, the whole Labor Depart- 
ment, the whole Department of Justice—in fact, all of the 
departments, except a few bureaus in the Treasury and of 
the War and Navy Departments—are on a seven-hour basis, 
and as that is the standard fixed by law you can not change 
it, except by special order, stating the reason, Legislation by 
Congress is clearly necessary to remedy the abuse. ; 

Now, my bill provides an eight-hour basis within the same 
limitations, namely, that you can not increase the hours without 
stating the reasons and a special order, and you have the stand- 
ard of eight hours instead of a standard of seven hours, with 
the same limitations applying to it. 

That disposes of all this talk as to whether there is or is not 
a standard eight-hour day or whether the departments have 
the power to grant it. In all the departments that are now 
working on a seven-hour basis they are using an excessive num- 
ber of people. Those people ought to be put on an eight-hour 
basis, and the excess ought to be put in the War and Navy De- 
partments, where they are needed, so that it would not be neces- 
sary to bring more people to the city of Washington, still further 
to aggravate the high prices that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Focut] has spoken of. 

The Civil Service Commission reports that im the last year 
80,000 additional employees have been passed for Government 
service. They are not all on this bill. Many of them are in 
the sundry civil bill, because they are in what are called inde- 
pendent Government establishments. But the civil-service re- 
port shows that there are 30,000 additional employees. We 
had 37,000 here before the war began, so that we have approxi- 
mately 67,000 now, or will have before the close of the fiscal 
year. We are taking those from the productive industries of 
the country. 3 

Who is benefiting from this? The profiteers of Washington. 
Let us see if the man who is opposing this can even pose as the 
friend of the Government clerks. What self-respecting Gov- 
ernment clerk ought to refuse to work eight hours a day? And 
if he did, what would he profit himself? What advantage to 
the individual clerk is there in having an excessive number of 
people on the Government's pay roll? None. It is a great dis- 
advantage to him. In the first place, it does not put him in a 
very good light with his fellow citizens outside of the District 
of Columbia. In the second place, it clogs up the office and re- 
duces his chances of promotion. In the third place, it re- 
duces his chance for an adequate increase of salary as compen- 
sation for his services; and, in the fourth place, it practically 
destroys his chance of securing the enactment of a proper retire- 
ment law. So that the individual clerk is undoubtedly a loser 
by this agitation for a seven-hour-day proposition. Who is the 
gainer? The $7,000,000 patriots of the city of Washington; and 
eyery time you turn and look at this proposition from a new 
angle you get but one view, and that is the $7,000,000 padding of 
the Government pay roll for the benefit of the landlords and 
merchants of Washington. You can not prove that any in- 
dividual in or qut of the District of Columbia is benefited by a 
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seven-hour day except these men who live off of the earnings 
of the clerks. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COX. As to the salaries paid to Government clerks and 
the salaries paid by private employers, I want to say that a very 
bright young woman came into my office this week, a young 
woman from Indiana, whose husband had been in the Navy 
for nine years and is now in the war zone, either in England or 
in France, and has made an assignment to her of all he proposes 
to make. 

She has a little girl three and a half years old. She sought em- 
ployment in one of the leading department stores here in the 
city of Washington, Last July she got the munificent sum of 
$7 a week. She is now getting the magnificent sum of $9 a 
week, and she tells me that the average pay roll of the sules- 
ladies in this leading department store does not exceed $12.50 
a week, working eight hours every day in the year, except Sun- 
day. That is the true condition. Yet there is no question but 
what that department store is agitating increased payments to 
Government clerks. ' 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will in just a moment. I want to say that 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania has heard is mostly the 
clamor of the opposition, What I have said will find a very 
small space in the Recorp. In all the amount of brains that the 
$7,000,000 stake has produced, they have not dared to compare 
the scale of prices or the terms of service or the hours of serv- 
ice or the number of working days in the year in a single pri- 
vate industry in the whole District of Columbia, and in the 
District of Columbia are located the general offices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They have not compared our office 
force with that office force, either in terms of service or in pay. 
Now I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
right here only this: That to me the wages paid by private 
employers do not necessarily constitute the standard for the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND, I should like to yield only for a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Many private employers pay 
niggardly wages, and the Government of the United States, which 
is the wealthiest employer in the world, ought always to pay a 
living wage regardless of what private employers pay. 

Mr. BORLAND. I regret that the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
who, ordinarily, is very courteous, has not taken advantage of 
the courtesy I have extended to him to ask me a question in- 
stead of making a comment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BORLAND. I refuse to yield now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think what 
is paid by private employers necessarily constitutes a fair cri- 
terion as to what the Government ought to pay? 

Mr. BORLAND. Then the gentleman is condemning the 
American Federation of Labor, which is a private employer, with 
the same class of office force in the District of Columbia. Why, 
of course, what private employers pay is a criterion, because it 
fixes the standard of wages. What men pay in the market for 
potatoes fixes the price of potatoes. You can say the Govern- 
ment ought to pay more for potatoes, and perhaps that is a good 
argument if you have got potatoes to sell. What people will or- 
dinarily pay for a thing under similar conditions or under the 
best conditions is the criterion. 

Mr. COX. Was there not a strike in the city of Washington 
in the offices of the American Federation of Labor a couple of 
years ago? 

Mr. BORLAND. On that very question—that the force down 
there, as I understand it, wanted the same hours of labor and 
the same pay as the Federation was demanding from the Fed- 
eral Government, and the strikers did not get it. Now, I will 
ask the Clerk to read in my time a comment from a leading 
Democratic country newspaper in Missouri, one of the best- 
edited country newspapers in the State, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Jackson Examiner, Independence, Mo. 
MICE IN THE MEAL BAG. 


Congressman BORLAND has got a glimmer of the labor situation and 
it should be sufficient to let e ligħt into other places which may be 
dark. Mr, BorRLAxND suggests that the thousands of clerks in the depart- 
ments in Washington be required to work eight hours a day instead of 
seven, as now, and points out the fact that this additional hour would 
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equal the employment of 6,000 or 8,000 additional clerks, relieve the 
congestion, and call upon the Washington employees of the Government 
for the same number of hours now recognized as a standard day by 
men employed, not by the employers, who often work eight hours before 
noon and eight hours after noon. 

Mr. BORLAND’S slogan embodies the entire argument. He demands 
Haray . day's work be given for every day's pay handed out by 

Our Member of Congress is absolutely correct. When every patriotic 
man and woman is straining to meet war emergency and not even 
looking at the time clock, when hundreds of men are working long hours 
for no pay at all and happy to make the sacrifice, the office clerks at 
peed nny who do half a day’s work may justly be denominated as 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, there is a reason. Seven million dollars 
added to the Government pay roll! There is a reason why the 
Government clerks must occupy that kind of a position before 
their fellow citizens. And scores of self-respecting clerks have 
come to me and said that they would be glad to submit to the 
eight-hour proposition to clear out the dead timber in the Goy- 
ernment offices. I should not like to lose faith in human 
nature and denominate all Government clerks as slackers, 
Only those who oppose an eight-hour day are slackers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

I would like to ask the gentleman this question: The increase 
of the hours of labor is equivalent to a reduction of salary? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is rather an academic question, but 
not a hard one to answer. It is not equivalent to a reduction of 
salary at all, If a man is working on plecework, figuring the 
output of his labor, of course the increase of hours of work is a 
reduction of the price per unit; there is no question about that; 
but it is not a reduction when you are figuring on paying em- 
ployees according to the cost of living in Washington and not 
the value of the services. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have rather assumed that it was true that 
an increase of the hours of labor was equivalent to a reduction 
of salary. If that were true, would it not be inconsistent for 
Congress to increase the hours of labor and at the same time 
not increase the pay; would they not be working along two dif- 
ferent lines? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman is right. I do not 
think we ought to increase the pay and not increase the hours 
of labor. But without the increase of wages we are paying 
them what is supposed to be full time, and we are not getting 
it. Instead of our demand for a noncompensated hour, we are 
being short changed, and the taxpayers are paying for it. 

Now, who is going to win on this proposition? The profiteers! 
Everybody has friends except the taxpayer, and his friends are 
not numerous, especially in the city of Washington. Nobody 
who lives in Washington cares anything about the taxpayer 
except that he is the cow to be milked. But I say the taxpayer 
is entitled to a full day’s work, and we are entitled to fix the 
salary at what we think is a full day’s pay. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. How old is the law under which they work 
seven hours? 

Mr. BORLAND. It was a war measure passed in 1898, At 
that time a day’s work in the departments here was not more 
than four, five, or six hours. Up to 1898 the clerks worked 
four to six hours, as they saw fit. When the war came on in 
1898 and the country was facing a foreign foe as it is to-day, 
it became necessary, as it is now, to get more efliciency, and 
Congress fixed the number of hours at seven, They had a 
battle to do it, and we are going through the same battle. I 
suppose that seven hours was a compromise because it was too 
big a jump from four hours to eight hours a day. The $7,000,000 
patriots—they probably were $2,000,000 patriots then, as they 
have prospered doubtless since—fought the thing down to 
seven hours. 

Mr. LONDON, Has the head of any department now affected 
by the seven-hour law asked to have a change in the law? 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, my friend, I am going to be excused 
from answering that kind of a question. I could tell the gen- 
tleman some interesting facts, but I am not going to do it on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. LONDON. That is a legitimate question. 

Mr. BORLAND. . There is only one Cabinet officer who has 
taken the open position against it, and it is not hard to guess 
who that gentleman is. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BORLAND. . Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have the gentleman state 
whether he has considered this fact: The Government is having 
some difliculty in getting clerks. Now, I have in mind the fact 
that comparatively short hours are an inducement to a young 
man or a young woman to enter the Government service, and 
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while at first it may seem an advantage it is of some disad- 
vantage. Does not the gentleman think that the Government 
would secure better service, better talent, with the compara- 
tively short hours than with long hours? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman is right about the 
short hours and the many holidays having coaxed a great many 
people here from the farming community he represents, and 
made it exceedingly difficult for his constituents to cultivate 
their farms, ‘The gentleman is entirely right and I agree with 
him in that whether I agree with him in the idea of helping his 
constituents or not. It happens that I have only sixty-one hun- 
dred farmers in my district, and some very good ones who ap- 
preciate the value of service. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In a minute, I want to answer the second 
part of the gentleman’s question and then I have finished with 
the gentleman. If we were paying for only seven hours as a 
basis of pay of a clerk with an 85-cent dollar the gentleman’s 
contention would be right. If a man comes down here too 
feeble to work eight hours a day, so mentally feeble that he can 
not stand the ordinary stiain and would like to get a job and 
take it for 85 cents on the dollar, Uncle Sam can do business 
with him, but I would not. Uncle Sam could hire him and pay 
him 85 cents on the dollar. 

But that is not what you are getting. You are paying for 
16 ounces to the pound and getting only 14. That is the trouble 
with the gentleman, and the gentleman’s farmer friend is pay- 
ing the bill. The money that is being paid out by the American 
public is going to the merchants and landlords of the District of 
Columbia, $7,000,000 of it. I want the gentleman to remember 
this when he gets back home—$7,000,000 of the farmers’ money 
in Oklahoma goes into this proposition, and none of it ever 
goes back to Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORGAN. If there are soft snaps at the National 
Capital I want to see the farmers come here and get them. I 
do not sympathize with the idea that it is wrong for the farmer 
boy to come to Washington either as a clerk or as a Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am glad the gentleman feels that way 
about it. I do not believe that the farms of Oklahoma, how- 
ever, ought to be abandoned to bring the people down here to 
work seven hours a day when they are not needed. If the 
gentleman thinks the farmers of Oklahoma want to work 12 
hours a day to pay taxes to support seven-hour clerks in Wash- 
ington he had better ask them. I would not even want to see the 
farms of Pennsylvania abandoned, because there might not then 
be enough voters left to return my genial friend to Congress. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
does not think that these people ought to work just seven hours 
n day and have these farmers pay for it? 

Mr. MORGAN. He seems to think that. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, my goodness, there must be a-mistake about 
that. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
BORLAND. Yes. 
FOCHT. Then. let me ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. BORLAND. That was a mere pleasantry. 

Mr. FOCHT. I am sure my dear friend from Missouri has 
not answered, and being from Missouri he ought to be able to 
answer it and to give us the information. The gentleman has 
failed to tell us how you are going to save the $7,000,000 by 
making the clerks work one hour more, unless you discharge 
some of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. I can only furnish the argument. I can not 
furnish the comprehension. Who is getting the benefit of this? 
Is the taxpayer of the United States getting the benefit? We 
know that the laboring man is not getting the benefit, the in- 
dividual clerk is not getting the benefit, union labor is not 
getting the benefit, the farmer is not getting the benefit. Per- 
haps the taxpayer is getting the benefit. Perhaps he is going 
to get so much better work out of these employees by having 
them work only seven hours a day, and they are going to do 
such splendid service in those seven hours a day, they are going 
to make such a brilliant record, that that will be his pay. That, 
however, has not been the estimate of men who came down 
here and investigated the situation. Why is it that they resent 
the report and work of the Efficiency Bureau that would tend to 
reduce the number of men in each department and expedite 
business? Every business man who has ever looked into the 
situation has said that he could take 60 per cent of the clerks 
and do better work than is now being done; but the whole cum- 
bersome system of excessive employees and the entire red tape 
which has embarrassed the Government is due to what? The 
pressure of $7,000,000 patriots in the city of Washington. 

You can not make a reform here withont submitting yourself 
to the most revolting torrent of filth and abuse that can be 


concocted by the human mind. I do not want to make any per- 
sonal reference, because legislation is never a personal matter 
to me, but that is the situation exactly. No man can even sug- 
gest a reform in these departments without making it so per- 
sonally unpleasant that very few men like to undertake it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five minutes more. 

Mr. BORLAND. How about the soldier in the field? I ex- 
pect the friends of the clerks will claim that he is benefited by 
this seven-hour proposition. How about the soldier’s mother, 


‘who is anxiously praying every night that the Government may 


nerve its arm to this great struggle, and that it may be soon 
over, and that her boy may come back home again? She would 
not call her boy back. No; that is not in the heart of the 
American mother. She is glad that he was willing to go and 
able to go and that he did go; she is glad that he wanted to go 
and do a real man’s part. Think of the gall and wormwood 
that would have been in that mother’s heart if her boy did not 
want to go and if he could not be made to go. Suppose his 
highest ambition was a seven-hour job in Washington and he 
did not want to serve his country and his flag? Suppose he 
wanted to— 

Be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease, 

While others fought to win the prize and sailed through bloody seas? 

The heart of the whole world goes out in love and reverence 
to the mother of a hero, but God pity the mother of a slacker! 

That mother may turn for help in her suffering to her God; 
she will get nowhere else sympathy in her shame and suffering. 
Does the mother of a soldier who is wearing the khaki uniform 
ask for a seven-hour day in Washington? Ah, no; she wants 
this Government to be vigilant, alert; she wants it to win this 
great cause of democracy. She does not want a single Ameri- 
can boy sacrificed upon the altar of political cowardice or polit- 
ical incompetency. She wants every precious American hero’s 
life that is laid upon the altar of his country to count for the 
great cause of democracy. There is only one way now to do 
that, and that is for all of us to do our full share. All the 
sacrifices of this war must not fall upon the boys who go to the 
trenches. There is a large measure of sacrifice for those of us 
who stay behind. 

The business man is bearing his, the taxpayer is bearing his, 
the farmer is bearing his, the father is bearing his, the mother 
is baring her breast to the sharpest arrows of fate; she would 
gladly give her own life if she could bring her boy back safe. 
None of these people are asking for a seven-hour day in Wash- 
ington. No; that is being asked for by the $7,000,000 patriots 
of Washington. Can any man in this assembly go back home 
and face an audience composed of fathers and mothers of true 
American stock, fathers and mothers of boys who are defending 
the Old Flag upon a foreign field, and tell them that he voted 
for a seven-hour day in Washington for the convenience of the 
clerks? Can he tell them that he voted for a seven-hour day 
because of technicalities in the wording of the law? Can he 
tell them that he voted for a seven-hour day because of the 
insistent demand of the $7,000,000 patriots of the District of 
Columbia? I credit this House with saying, “Ne”; that no 
man will dare or find it in his conscience or his heart to vote 
for a seven-hour day for the clerks in Washington and leave 
the father and the mother of the soldier in the fleld without 
the vigilant service of the Government to which he is entitled. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take 
up much time of the committee this afternoon, but I do want 
to call attention to the fact that the usual spring drive of the 
Committee on Appropriations is on against the Subtreasuries of 
the land. On page 68 of the bill, under the heading “ Inde- 
pendent Treasury,” there is the following provision: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue the offices of the assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco within six months after the President shall have pro- 
claimed the termination of the existing state of war between the United 
States and Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, again the city of Baltimore becomes the cen- 
ter of an attack upon its Subtreasury, although this time it is 
coupled with the other Subtreasury cities of the land, in which 
it is provided all the Subtreasuries be discontinued within six 
months after the war. At no time in the history of that great 
metropolis of the South has there been a time more inoppor- 
tune for a change of any of its financial institutions or systems. 
I have frequently told the House Baltimore during the last few 
years has progressed in population, iu mannfactures, and in 
business generally to an unprecedented extent. 
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The great Bethlehem Steel Co., which acquired what is known 
as the Sparrows Point Mills slightly more than a year ago, is 
rapidly expending some $50,000,000 in the enlargement of its 
plant, the extension of its territory, and the employment of sev- 
eral thousand additional laborers. The great section to the south 
of Baltimore Harbor known as Curtis Bay is rapidly expanding 
so that now some $40,000,000 has been invested within the last 
few years in the construction of large industries and the en- 
largement of those which were there originally, together with the 
erection of houses for the additional laborers employed. 

To such an extent has this development grown that now to the 
east of if what is known as Curtis Creek, another favored in- 
Jand harbor, has taken a great step forward. A large shipyard 
will soon be in operation at this point. The land has been pur- 
chased and full development will soon begin. 

Perhaps the greatest and more important development at this 
point is the immense storage warehouses of the Ordnance Bureau 
of the War Department. This bureau has purchased at that 
point 900 acres of land upon which there is now being erected 
immense warehouses for the storage, pending shipment, of war 
munitions. 

That harbor, already 25 feet deep, is now being dredged to a 
depth sufficient to accommodate the largest ships which must 
carry these munitions to France. This operation is perhaps one 
of the largest upon which the Government is now working, and 
it is expected that it will be completed within the next four 
months, The buildings are not like those of the cantonments, 
but are more substantial, and will no doubt be utilized for many 
years to come. 

Just below the city of Baltimore, at what is known as Can- 
ton, on the Colgate Creek Branch of the Patapsco River, is 
now under construction immense machine and repair shops, to 
which will be brought automobiles, truck, and other things of 
that nature to be assembled, crated, and shipped abroad. To 
it will also be brought the damaged trucks for repairs and re- 
shipment, It is contemplated that the Government will em- 
ploy not less than 2,000 men at this point. 

A large number of shipyards have sprung up in and around 
our city, and only a few days ago it was announced through 
the press that a company owning 1,800 acres of land on the 
south side of our harbor, just east of Curtis Creek, where the 
large storage warehouses are being erected, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000,000, was negotiating with the Government for 
the construction of a number of ships for European service. 

Just south of our city about 17 miles is Camp Meade, one 
of the cantonments established by the War Department for 
the training of selected men. There are now at that point 
some 40,000 soldiers and all the necessary help and attendants 
required for an immense force of that character. Other camps, 
much smaller, of course, than Camp Meade, are stationed 
within a short distance of Baltimore. I make mention in par- 
ticular of that located at Saunders Range, 12 miles from the 
city; Fort McHenry, which is rapidly being developed into a 
hospital, and where the modern and up-to-date immigration 
buildings are to be converted and used for hospital purposes; 
Fort Howard and Locust Point, where many soldiers belonging 
to the Coast Artillery Corps, guard the docks, wharves, and 
munition works of the city; while north of the city is the 
proving grounds, now employing a vast number of workmen. 

This great assemblage of soldiers, development of industries, 
enlargement of plants, and all those things which necessarily 
attend the growth of such concerns have sprung up in and 
around our city within the last two or three years. It will be 
seen, therefore, that at this time, when business and war 
necessities require so much money, such great time and energy 
of every man and woman, the least thing to be desired is any- 
thing which will in any wise affect our financial system or jar 
or disrupt its organization; and this situation will certainly 
not change within six months after the war. 

The Subtreasury of Baltimore was established in 1846, some 
72 years ago, so that all of our financial institutions have 
sprung up in and around this Subtreasury and our people have 
become accustomed to its presence and to the advantages of 
such an institution. The Bureau of Efficiency has recom- 
mended the suspension of the Subtreasury system, and that 
the duties of same be placed with the banks and Federal 
Reserve System now established. The bureau, however, rec- 
ommends or suggests that the change be postponed until the 
war is over and normal conditions are again approximated. 
The bureau further states that it would be possible without 
confusion to close three of the smaller Subtreasuries at once— 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

Baltimore does not want aby more experiments. 


1918. 


It is not 


proud of the way it has been treated in reference to the Federal 
reserve bank. It feels that it has been compelled to do business, 
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as it were, uphill, transacting business with Richmond so much 
farther south and a much smaller city than itself, whereas it 
should be transacting business with a Federal reserve bank 
established in Baltimore itself, or with those of Philadelphia or 
New York, where most of its large financial transactions are 
carried on. Iam not complaining of Richmond, nor am I com- 
plaining of its people in wanting a Federal reserve bank at that 
point, but the point I want to make is that Baltimore has not 
vern given the advantages it should be given for a city of its 
size, 

Every city of the size or larger than Baltimore has a Sub- 
treasury and a Federal reserve bank as well. A Federal re- 
serve branch bank was opened in Baltimore to-day, but even in 
this instance we are not to have a Baltimorean to head it, but 
a man is to be brought from Richmond and placed at its head. 
You might suppose that this is being done because a inan of 
experience is wanted, a man who has been engaged in Federal 
reserve bank work, but when you know that a Baltimorean was 
sent to Richmond to head the Federal reserve bank and made 
the greatest success of that bank of all of the system, you can 
readily perceive that Baltimore can furnish just as good men 
to head the Federal reserve branch bank as can be brought for- 
ward from anywhere in the country. We are glad to have the 
Federal reserve branch bank, but do you not see that doing 
business with a branch bank which must report and obtain its 
authority from the parent bank at Richmond, can not be as 
satisfactory as having a Federal reserve bank itself in our city. 
We are glad to have this branch bank, and will give it every 
support. 

All we are asking for the expense and conduct of the Sub- 
treasury at Baltimore is $31,500—a small amount, indeed, when 
you consider the advantage it is to the commercial and financial 
institutions of our city. When you realize that with this small 
appropriation the Subtreasury at Baltimore is doing a business 
aggregating some $314,000,000, an inerease of $90,000,000 over 
last year, as is shown by the table I hereto atiach, I am sure 
one will readily realize its worth, 

Cash received and disbursed, 1917. 


— $20, 136, 755 

18, 247, 192 
20, 365, 815 
2 096 
23, 756, 967 
25, 216, 882 
26, 244, 554 
30, 307, 269 
31, 666, 937 
29, 274, 221 
33 408 


33. 736, 686 
314, 308, 732 


1, : 


Increase of $90,000,000 over previous year. 


We ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Subtreasury at Baltimore be 
not molested, and we ask not only for Baltimore but for all the 
Subtreasury cities as well. We realize that during this immense 
war in which we are now engaged the slightest interruption in 
financial affairs will vitally affect the whole community. Balti- 
more, as I have said, has enjoyed the advantages and the benefits 
of this Subtreasury for almost three-quarters of a century. Its 
business men, as I have said before in this House, comprise the 
large packing industries of our State, which need immense 
quantities of small change, as do all the other financial and com- 
mercial enterprises of our State, and they depend upon the Sub- 
treasury in our city in these matters, wherein it has served 
them for so many years. 

We do not know what advantage and just what power and 
benefit the Federal reserve branch bank wil! be to our city. It 
may be that after we have had that institution for a while we 
will find that it fulfills all the duties of the Subtreasury and 
that we have no use for the latter. Let us hope that it will 
more than perform those duties and that it will be even a greater 
advantage to our people than the present Subtreasury, with its 
efficient employees. But we are not impressed with the fact 
that it is a branch bank. We realize that a branch bank must 
necessarily report and receive its authority from the parent 
bank. While it may be true that it will fill all the duties of 
the Subtreasury, yet our people have not yet been convinced. 
They do not know. They have not had the opportunity of doing 
business with it. They have not become accustomed to its mode 
of doing business. When they do, when it meets all the require- 
ments necessary, and not until then should an effort be made to 
suspend our Subtreasury, and no law in advance of such test 
should be enacted. 

We do not want anything to happen at this time which will 
interfere with the immense business we are doing nor which 
will disturb or inconvenience any of our citizens. We are doing 
our part in this great war; we are making our contributions to 


every claim that is made upon us; we are meeting each and every 
obligation as it is brought to our attention, and it is certainly 


as little as this great Government can do to let us alone while 


we are so busily engaged in so many necessary enterprises and 
in winning this war. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I will yield: to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion, but I prefer that he would allow me to finish, and then I 
will be glad to yield, as I will not occupy very much more time. 

The vast business enterprises which I have enumerated, the 
great Government works which have been established in and 
around our metropolis, the requirements of our people, the uni- 
versal strain under whieh each and every man of our com- 
munity and every other community is now laboring should tell 
us that this is certainly not the time to even discuss; much less 
suspend, the Subtreasury at Baltimore or to place it in suspense. 

Let us finish this war, try out the branch bank, enact addi- 
tional legislation to enable the branch bank to perform the duties 
of the Subtreasury, and then take up the question of the sus- 
pension of the Subtrensury. Do not establish a “Damocles 
sword” over the Subtreasuries of the land. 

You men of other cities who are enjoying the advantages of 
a Subtreasury and likewise a Federal reserve bank can readily 
see and understand my reasons for asking that this action be 
not taken. 
before the House that it will be promptly voted down and that 
we shall be left this valuable institution that we need so badly. 

The great necessity for transportation occasioned by the 
present war has crowded the port of New York, the port of 
Boston is jammed, and Philadelphia has as much as it can 
accommodate, and Baltimore has a very considerable part of 
the business: But we are fortunate in having an unlimited 
amount of space for harbor purposes and water-front manu- 
facture. Twelve miles from the Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore 
one can find innumerable places suitable for factories. with 
water frontage: In this area and with the number of rivers 
and harbors entering the buy we can accommodate any quan- 
tity of business, so that we must look not only to the present 
as the great commercial and business welfare of Baltimore, but 
we must look to the future when much of the water-borne com- 
merce of the Nation must be carried through the port of Balti- 
more. If the ports become so very congested that it will be 
absolutely impossible to accommodate them they can make use 
of this wonderful location. we have for manufactures, ship- 
building, and various enterprises which should be along: a 
water front. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to say a year ago I voted for the elimi- 
nation of these Subtreasuries under the understanding: that 
when we passed the Federal reserve act that the Federal Re- 
serve System was to take care of the work that they were doing. 
I had a good deal of protest from Cincinnati for having thus 
voted, and I am still concerned about whether there is any real 
need of a Subtreasury with the branch-bank system in vogue. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The branch-bank system legislation has 
not been passed which gave them the work of the Subtreasuries. 
It may be all right when the proper legislation is passed and 
when we have authorized this branch-bank system, but I do 
not think we ought to put these institutions into effect pending 
the trial of the branch-bank system and until the proper legisla- 
tion is passed. 

Mr. COX: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman from Ohio will procure the re- 
port from the Bureau of Efficiency, provided for in the last 
legislative bill; he will find the reason why they all ought to be 
abolished. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is the opinion of the Bureau. of 
Efficiency, but if that bureau had gone to Baltimore and saw 
how this institution is connected with all the financial institu- 
tions of Baltimore and what a great service is being performed, 
they would think that the sum of $31,500 for the amount of work 
done is very small indeed. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman would not think that the banks of 
Baltimore are entitled to preference over the banks of Pitts- 
burgh or Richmond? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Every city in the land as large as Balti- 

more has a Federal reserve bank in it and Baltimore has none. 

And, moreover; when they opened a branch bank they went to 
Richmond to get the president, although we have a; man in 
Baltimore who was president of the Federal reserve bank in 
Richmond, and made it the most successful reserve bank of 
the whole country. I do not want to say that he wanted this 


position, because he did not, inasmuch as he resigned from the 
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one in Richmond. But I merely state that to show we have men 


who can take the presidency of this institution. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. € 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes a 
similar request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrxs] moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair. Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10358) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and Judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

USELESS PAPERS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a report by Mr. TALBOTT 
(H. Rept. 351) from the Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers in the Executive Departments, which was ordered 
printed and filed. 

RIVERS: AND. HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors I desire to report the river and harbor bill 
(H. R. 10069, H. Rept. 350), and I also submit minority views 
of a member of the committee, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear], and ask that they also be printed; but the minority 
views are to be printed separately. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina reports 
the river and harbor bill, together with his report and the report: 
of the minority, which are to be printed separately. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points: of order 
on the bill. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military. Affuirs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 667) for the relief of Jeremiah 
Stover. reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 347), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3090) for the relief of Clement H. Cole, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 348), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2492) to establish the military record of Marshall M. 
Pool, reported the same without amendment,.accompanied by a 
report (No. 349), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10305) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Forsyth special road district of Taney County, 
Mo., to construct a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 10366) to authorize the adop- 
tion, registration, and protection of a national trade-mark to 
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distinguish merchandise manufactured or produced in the United 
States of America and used in commerce with foreign nations, or 
among the several States, or with Indian tribes, and to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to license the use of same, und for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 10867) to protect the lives 
and heulth and morals of women and minor workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to establish a minimum wage board, and 
define its powers and duties. and to provide for the fixing of 
minimum wages for such workers, and to provide penalties for 
violation of this act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 10368) to promote the 
health and efficiency of the firemen of the District of Columbia 
by providing a double platoon system in the fire department; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 10369) for the relief and 
civilization of the Pueblo Indians located in the State of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10370) providing pensions at 
the rate of $32. $35, $38. and $40 per month for certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War accerding to age and service; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HILLIARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 10371) to 
establish a burena for the study of criminal, pauper, and defec- 
tive clisses; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 262) provid- 
ing for the immediate consideration of House bill 10022; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred a7 follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10372) granting a pension to 
Phillip Stokes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 10873) for the relief of Jacob 
L. Malsberry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON; A bill (H. R. 10374) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E, Croasmun; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10375) granting an increase of 
pension to Michael Nye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 10876) granting a pension 
to Cynthia L. Anthony; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10377) for the relief of 
Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. Dill; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10378) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10379) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint Hughie S. Hemingway 
7 of Coast Artillery Corps; to the Committee on Military 

frairs. * 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 10380) granting an inerease 
of pension to Feracane Paolo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 10381) granting a pension 
to Peter O. Guynor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensfons, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10382) 
granting an increase of pension to John H. Nickerson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 10383) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William D. Dunkerson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10384) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Foster D. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 10385) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sylvester Lane; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 10386) granting a pension to 
Julia Agnes Held; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10387) granting an increase 
of pension to Jeannie Burton: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 10388) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Jacoby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STERLING of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10389) granting 
a pension to W. G. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10890) granting 
a pension to Sarah Feely; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10391) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Hearing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10392) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John M. Curtis; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 10893) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John L. Bryan; to the Commnittee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, Erd. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Mrs. Jennie D. Wilson, Wichita, 
Kans., asking that investigation be made of failure to arrest 
and prosecute a gang operating an extortion, white-slavery, 
blackmailing scheme; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Gertrude Hinske and 29 other citizens of 
Sheboygan, Wis., asking for an appropriation for Federal muin- 
tenance of the kindergarten division in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Peripatetic Club 
and the Emerson Co., of New York, against increase in second- 
class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Loyal Order of Moose of the World, favor- 
ing passage of H. R. 7364,.a bill to reincorporate the Loyal 
Order of Moose in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Keystone Branch No. 157, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Philadelphia. Pa., in 
favor of H. R. 9414, proposing increased compensation for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of Miley Brook, William S. 
Mahan, and 12 others, asking for increase of to sol- 
diers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Audubon Society of Mis- 
souri, favoring Senate bill 1553; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the following insurance men of St. Louis, 
Mo.; J, W. Estes, representing the tun Life Insurance Co.; 
John D. Lively, representing Royal Union Mutual Life; George 
Barnes, representing Home Life Insurance Co.: F. T. Rench, 
representing the National Life Insurance Co.; W. G. Fatherly, 
representing the Equituble Life Assurunce Society; George E. 
Black, representing the Mutual Benetit Life Insurance Co.; 
Eugene L. Isaacs, of the Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa; 
S. L. Morton, of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
and J. M. Bloodworth, of the Fidelity Mutual Insurance Co., 
favoring an amendinent to the Pomerene bill, allowing the de- 
duction of business Insurance from income of corporations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Speckart Bros. Drug Co., Roland A. 
Grosse. Henry Gruber, and Otto Frank Cejka, all of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring the Edmonds bill, providing for a pharmaceutical 
corps in the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bernard J. Otting, president of St. Louis 
University, favoring the use of more chaplains in the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of H. M. McLarin, president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, protesting against the Bor- 
land eight-hour amendment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Stellu D. Neun and four other employees of 
P. F. Collier & Son, urging the repeal of the zonal postage 
arrangements for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Liventeish Century Club, against 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 

Also, petitions of the National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Association and others, relative to maintaining present 
jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission over rates; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperative Association, favoring the retaining 
jurisdiction over rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of 68 citizens of Ottawa, III., asking legislation 
to prohibit the use of grain in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors during the period of the war; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Papers to accompany H. R. 10380. grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Peracane Paolo; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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Also, petition of Yula Scott and A. Lind, of Denver, Colo.. 
praying for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act 
providing for increased postage rates on periodicals: to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, LINTHICUM: Petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., against House bill 9248, relative to real estate values 
and rentals in Washington; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. i 

Also, petition of the commander of General S. M. B. Youngs 
Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring pension for 
widows and orphans of Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of employees of monotype section of Government 
Printing Office, asking increase in pay; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Surry Lumber Co., against proposed eight- 
hour law for laborers; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Charles Bagley, of Harford Medical Asso- 
ciation, favoring passage of House bill 9563, relative to officers 
in Medical Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of maritime committee of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring passage of House bill 7913, relative 
to Lighthouse Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Thomas S. Cullen, Charles W. Soper, and 
J. F. Soper, all of Maryland, against increase in second-class 
postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the railroad men of Minne- 
sota, by W. W. Royster, chairman Minnesota legislative board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. favoring no time limit 
to return the railroads to private ownership; to the Committee 
on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of the Minneapolis terminal clerks, by Edwin 
Boutwell, petitioning Congress to pass House bill 3831, having 
for its object the retirement of supérannuated civil-service em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Clima Western Oil Co., asking Congress 
to leave power with the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate rates; to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of 40 postal employees of Definnce 
County. Ohio, favoring increase in pay; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the board of directors of the 
Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage 
of the Dyer bill (H. R. 9563) fixing the grades of the commis- 
sione officers of the Medical Corps and of the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army on active duty, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Grand Junction, Colo., favoring passage of 
the chaplains bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, March 2, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, in time of our national peril we think most of 
the spiritual qualities of our men, and we look to Thee for that 
divine ministry that can heighten, refine, and glorify the quali- 
ties of manhood that are consecrated to the highest ideals of a 
Christian civilization. Grant that in this Senate and in all the 
departments of Goyernment we may hold as our most sacred 
trust those high ideals of hearts that love God and love human- 
ity and that work together for the establishment of Thy truth 
among men. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names : 
Nugent 


Beckham Gronna Lod Overman 

orah Hale McCumber Owen 
Brandegee Henderson McKellar Page 

‘olt 10 McLean Pittman 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Poindexter 

rtis Jones, N. Mex. tin Ransdell 

Dillingham Jones, Wash Nelson eed 
Fletcher endrick New Saulsbury 
Gallinger rby Norris Shafroth 


Sheppard Smith, Mich. Sutherland Vardaman 
Sherman Smith, S. C. hompson Wadsworth 
‘Shields moot Iman Wolcott 
Simmons Sterling Trammell 
Smith, Ga. Stone Underwood 

Mr. MeN ART. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
ra (Mr. La Fottetre] is absent due to illness in his 

amily. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ators from Iowa, who are in attendance upon the funeral of 
the wife of the senior Senator from that State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Saura], is absent by 
reason of illness, 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. nance], the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper], and the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KeLLOGG} on official business. I will let this au- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Janus] is absent on account of illness. I Will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr, HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] is necessarily absent. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to their names. 


RAILROAD CONTROL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that two additional 
members of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, be ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and names as additional conferees on the 
part of the Senate the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roginson] and the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Comattns]. 


~ MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) providing additional time for 
the payment of purchuse money under homestead entries within 
the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., with mend 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House hat passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 9903. An act to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, aud 
for other purposes; 5 

H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of @fiicers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers In the militin or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes; snd 

H. R. 10027. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers ond sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 


Fifty-eight Senators have 
There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a telegram was submitted 
yesterday by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] und some 
comments were made on it by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. It had to do with the matter of shipments of fruits and 
vegetables, I have received somewhat similar telegrams benr- 
ing on the same subject, and I submit one and ask to have it 
printed in the Recorp. There seems to be an ample production 
of vegetables and that sort of thing, but the difficulty seems to 
be to get them to market. I present this telegram as au illus- 
tration of those I am getting on the subject, and ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The South has been urged to grow foodstuff. We have answered the 
call and now have plenty of early vegetables, lettuce, cabbage, etc. 
which have been produced at great expense for fertilizer, seed, and 
labor, On account of slow transportation these perishable goods arrive 
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at destination practically worthless, taking from 9 to 15 days from here 


1918. 


to New York. Our Nation needs this produce. Can you not assist us 
by arag ne matter of quick transportation up with Messrs. Hoover 
and do 


J. C. LER; 
President Leesburg City Council. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have several resolutions adopted by the 
Sweet Clover Grange, No, 685, of Valleyford, Wash. The reso- 
lutions set forth very vividly and very clearly, I think. some 
facts as they exist. I wish to have the resolutions. printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas our country is at war and the Nation is in need of extraordi- 
nary supplies of food, clothing, fuel, minerals, and lumber to main- 
tain our Army and to succor our allies; and 

Whereas it devolves upon the laboring class of our country to farnixh 
the man power of the Army and Navy and to produce the necessary 
supplies in raw materiat and manufactured articles for ourselves 
an our allies ; and 

Whereas to a very great degree the burden falls m the farmers of 
the Nation tu furnish the men and material to win this war: ant 

Whereas our Government has called upon all producers of f ff to 
pat FOMIN every effort to the end that a maximum supply may be 

> an 

Wherees our Chief Executive has seen fit and through an act of Con- 
gress has been empowered to regulate poa on all commodities, 
even: to the mang over and operating of the railroads, mines, and 
factories, at his discretion. in order to get better results through 
efficient service and the elimination of waste, even to the regulation 
of the profits that may be allowed to obtain; and 

Whereas the Executive seen fit to exercise his prerogative In the 
setting of a price on the farmers’ wheat and also enden vors to main- 
tain a relative value on hogs through the Food Administrator; and 

Whereas the Food Administrator, acting through and under authority 
vested in bim through the Executive. has at the same time en. 
deavored to have the manufacturing and other corporate interests of 
the country to agree to and undertake to maintain through patriotic 

wes certain low. definite profits: and 

ereas these manufacturing and corporate interests have in most 
instances not only failed to cooperate in maintaining the basis of 
profit and lower prices for their product as > Bare but have in many 
caser openly violated the confidence and trust placed in them by the 
administration ond N boosted the prices of foodstuff and 
manufactured articles to such an extent as to not only place a bur- 
den on the producing classes through the inequitable condition thus 
created, but also have actually curtailed the productiveness of labor 
and also the food production 2 causing the disposition of breeding 
stock through the unwarrant prices cha 1 for feed. making It 
Impossible in many instances to even get feed for maintenance of 
such animals; and : 

Whereas it la necessary for the farmers of the Nation to resort to 
power machinery (to replace the man power taken from the farm 

o bear arms) in order to produce the food necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas the price of farm machinery has been advanced to as much as 
30 per cent ip some instances since the price was set on wheat and 
hogs: Now therefore, be tt 
Rexolved. That Sweet Clover Grange, of Spokane County. Wash. 

hereby protests against these onfair conditions and rerpecttally calle 

the attention of our Food Administrator and the National Council of 

Defense to the fact that the millers of the Nation are taking a profit 

of approximately $1 per barrel over the 25 cents mee? upen for the 

milling of flour, and that manufacturers of farm implements and power 
machinery are demanding prives up to 30 per vent more now then they 

did August 1. 1917, end this, too, in face of the fact that prices of 

steel and fron have been forced down by Federal regulation on an 

8 of approximately GO per cent in the same time; and be it 
rther 
Reaolred, That we not only protest against this unpatriotic practice 

by big business, but that it fs also a great hindrence to the farmer in 

his undertaking of feeding the world and. If allowed to continue. will 
“work out to the very 8 disadvantage of the Nation in feeding and 
clothing ita Army and Navy; and be It further 

Resolved. That in allowing these corporations to extort from the 
farmer in this manner, after having set a price on what the farmer 
has to sell, is not only unjust. but a discrimination, end not in accord. 
ance with the laws of cur vountry and the Constitution of the United 
States. but ts foreign to democratie principles of government: There- 
fore he it further 
Resolved, That inasmuch as the man power of the Nation has been 
conscripted to win the war for the Nation, aud in order that producers 
may not be called upon to fight out the financial cost of the war efter 
the war has been won by it. we demand that all wealth be conseripted. 
beginning with $250.000. and so graduated on a 5 per cent basis as 
to take all wealth in excess of 8500.000. 2 either in private 
or corporate enterprises, and that all profits accruing either to private 
individuals or corporations be fully conscripted by the National Gov- 
ernment, and thet the income tax be so amended that all incomes, 
from whatever source, in excess of $5.000 a vear he taxed 100 per cent, 
leaving the present rate of income tax on all Incomes of $5,000 or less: 
and that we condemn the = tice of the Government contro! of indus- 
tries on a guaranteed basis of profits as unfair and not democratie, 
inasmuch as wealth is not thus celled upon to contribute to war neces- 
sities to the point of sacrifice, as is labor. 

[SBAL,] Sweer CLOVER Graxoaz, No. 635. 

Mrs. ELLA- E. STANLEY, Seeretary. 
VALLEYFORD, WASH. 


Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of North Dakota Branch, 

Railway Mail Association, of Grand Forks, N. Dak.. praying 
for an increase in salaries of railway mail clerks during the 
period of the war, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Ile also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Starkwenther, N. Dak., 
renionstrating against the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture 
of alcoholic drinks, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
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He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Cando, N. Dak.. praying for the repeal of 
the present zone-system rates on second-class mail matter, 
va was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and. Post 

oa 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the City 
Council ef Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the fixing of prices: on 
all foodstuffs and other products essential to the prosecution 
of the war, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing of the farmers of Lexington County, S. C., relative to the 
scarcity of labor on the farms nnd requesting that some means 
be adopted to relieve the present situation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2120) for the relief 
of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians, and for other 
purposes. reported it with an amendment and submitted n re- 
port (No. 293) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which wus referred the bill (S. 3011) for the relief of Wintteld 
S. Solomon, reported it without amendmeat and submitted a 
report (No, 294) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, und referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4005) providing for the survey of public lands 
remaining unsurveyed in any of the surveying districts of 
Florida, with a view of satisfying the grant in aid of schools 
made to said State under the act of March 3. 1845, and other 
acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4006) fer the relief of Capt. HI. C. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 4007) for the relief of Bernard S. Rodey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4008) granting a pension to Arthur H. Loomis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4009) granting an increase of pension to Magna 
Samson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4010) to promote the efficiency of the Navy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4011) relating to admission to the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to exempt from the draft 
skilled labor on the farm during the year 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I ask to have printed in the 
Record a statement by Foreign Minister Pichon, in which he 
refers to certain documents bearing upon the German Govern- 
ment taking over Alsace-Lorraine, It is a very important his- 
torical statement by Minister Pichon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to he printed in the Rxconn. as follows: 


GERMAN DETERMINATION TO Force Wan ON FRANCE AND True REASON 
FoR LORRAINE’S SEIZURE REVEALED—FOREIGN MINISTER PICHON BARES ` 
DOCUMENTS OF HOLLWEG-AND EMPEROR WILLIAM I—FORMER Onpenrp 
“DEMAND FOR TOUL AND VERDUN ir FRENCH STAYED NBUTRAIL—OLO 
Kaiser WROTE TO EUGENIB THAT He TOOK ALSACE-LONRNRAINE TO PRE- 
vexy TBEM BEING A “ JUMPING-OPP PLACH.” 


Paris, March t. 


Two historic documents, one showing the German Government's deter- 
mination to force war upon France and the other setting forth the rea- 
sons which induced Germany to take Alsace-Lorraine, were made publie 
to-day by Stephen Pichon, the French foreign minister. The mini«ter 
was speaking at the Sorbonne upon the anniversary of the protest made 
by representatives of the national assembly of Alsace-Lorraine against 
annexation to Germany. 

“I will establish by documents," said M. Pichon, “ that the day the 
Germans deliberately rendered inevitable the most 1 of wars the 
tried to dishonor us by the most 8 complicity in the ambus 
into which they drew Europe. I will establish it in the revelation of a 
document that the German chancellor. after having drawn up. preserved 
carefully, and yos will see why, in the most profound mystery of the 
most secret archives. 

SIGNED BY BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 

“We have known only recently of its authenticity, ond it defies any 
fort of attempt to disprove it It bears the signature of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, German on chancellor at the outbreak: of the war; and 
the date July 31, 1914. On that day Von Schoen, German ambassailor 
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by a tel 
us of a state of danger of war with Russia and to ask us to 
ou 


in France, was charged am from his chancellor to notify 
neutral, giving us 18 rs in which to reply. 

“What was unknown until t y was that the telegram of the 
German chancellor containing these instructions terminated with these 


words: 
It the French Government declares it will remain neutral, your 
excellency will be good enough to declare that we must, as a ty 
of its neutrality, require the handing over of the fortresses of Toul 
and Verdun; that we will occupy them and will restore them after 
the end of the war with Russia. A reply to this last question must 
reach here before Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock.’ 7 


GERMANY’S “ SELF-DEFENSE.” 


“That,” said M. Pichon, “is how Germany wanted peace at the 
moment when she declared war. That is how sincere she was in 
ml bec that we obliged her to take up arms for her defense. That 
s the price she intended to make us pay for our baseness if we had 
had the infamy to repudiate our signature as Prussia. repudiated hers 
by tearing up the treaty that guaranteed the 8 of Belgium. 

“Our mortal enemy in the war of 1871, Von Moltke, declared on 
the morrow of the treaty of Frankfort,” added M. Pichon, on taking 
up the question of Alsace-Lorraine, “that it would require no less 
han 50 years to wean the heart of her lost Provinces from France.” 

M. Pichon contrasted the German acceptance then that the Provinces 
were in reality French with the reiterated pretensions of German 
statesmen since, especially the assertions of former Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and the present chancellor, Count von Hertling, that 
most of the Provime s were always German, 


WORDS OF WILLIAM I. 


The foreign minister made public for the first time the full text of 
a letter written by William I, the grandfather of the present German 
— 0 to Empress Eugenie. The letter is dated Versailles, October 

“After the immense sacrifices for her defense,” read M. Pichon, 
“ Germany desires to be assured that the next war will find her better 

repared to repel the aggression upon which we can count as soon as 

rance shall have repaired her forces and gained allies. This is the 
melancholy consideration alone and not a desire to augment my coun- 
try, whose territory is sufficiently great, that obliges me to insist upon 
the cession of territories that has no other object than to throw back 
to the starting point the French armies that, in the future, will come 
to attack us.” 

HERTLING’S CLAIMS DESTROYED. 


After reading this passage M. Pichon asked : 

“Can one better destroy the legend Von Hertling tries to establish 
that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine had for its origin in the minds 
of its authors the wish to return to Germany German Provinces of 
which she had been dispossessed by French usurpation?” 

The foreign minister pointed out that Prince von Bismarck in subse- 

uent conyersations with the Marquis de Gabriac, the French harge 
‘affaires at Berlin, confirmed what his sovereign had written in his 
own hand. M. Pichon then cited the words of erick II when en- 
tering Silesia: “I take possession first. I shall always find pedants 
to prove my right,” and M. Pichon added: 


KNOWN AS FRENCH. 
“But the rights of the German over our Provinces nave noe been 


proved by any pedant, because it can not be done.” chon re- 
called that from the time of Louis XIV Alsace-Lorraine had been 
generally known as French, and he quoted the words of Gen. Maxi- 


milien Foy, 150 years later, when he said: 

it ever the love of all that is great and generous weakens in the 
hearts of the inhabitants of old France, it be necessary that they 
cross the Vosges, come to Aisace and temper again their patriotism 
and their energy.’ 

“What was true under the restoration,” added M. Pichon, is none 
the less true now.” 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the ist instant approved and signed the act (S. 3389) 
to authorize and empower the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, 
or otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose of im- 
proved or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for other 
purposes, 

COLVILLE INDIAN. RESERVATION, WASH. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 92) providing additional time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money under homestead entries within the 
former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., which were, on 
page 1, line 4, after of,“ to insert“ not longer than”; on page 
1, line 11, to strike out all after “ purposes” down to and in- 
cluding the word “manner,” in line 13; on page 2, line 2, to 


Strike out “last”; on page 2, line 6, to strike out “four” and 


insert “five”; and on page 2, line 11, to strike out all after 
the word “extended” down to and including the word “ ex- 
tended,” in line 13. : 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
to the amendments of the House. x 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

II. R. 9903. An act to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes; and 


H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers 
of the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other 
locally created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted 
into the service of the United States, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10027. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate 
bill 3714. 5 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3714) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to pro- 
vide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask my colleague if he will let 
me call up the conference report on House bill 6361, known as 
the soldiers and sailors’ civil rights bill. I do not think there 
is any objection at all to it. The only change made by the 
conference report is as to verbiage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to lay the unfinished business 
aside for 5 or even 10 minutes if necessary for the considera- 
tion of the conference report; but if the debate upon it should 
foqure a longer time, I feel that I should insist on the regular 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If it takes longer than 10 minutes, I will 
let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
be laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RIGHTS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend pro- 
tection to the civil rights of members of the Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in the 
present war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the conference report. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what changes have been made in 
the report? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Practically no changes except some of verbi- 
age. There has been no material change made, 2 

Mr. REED. With that statement I have no objection to 
agreeing to the report. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from 
North Carolina, does it deal with the question of a soldier’s 
moratorium? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; this is a moratorium bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to ask whether the bill 
includes any exemptions of a soldier from filing an income-tax 
return while he is in the Army and away from his home in 
the service of the country? 

Mr. OVERMAN, There is no provision in the bill about 
that at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the Senator think that 
a word or two for that purpose could with perfect propriety 
be placed in a law of this kind? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It could not be done on this bill, because 
this is only a conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator, the act- 
ing chairman of the Judiciary Committee, what is the situa- 
tion in which a soldier finds himself who is in the service and 
unable because of his absence from home to obtain any data 
which would enable him to make a return? 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Secretary of the Treasury has a right 
to extend the time. It can be done by regulations of the 
department, I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The time has been extended 30 
days already to all citizens, but it seems to me a soldier who 
is in France or a soldier in any other part of the world ought 
not to be amenable to the penalty which would ordinarily follow 
because of his inability to make an income-tax return. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator; but that matter 
was not called to our attention, and it could not, of course, come 
up on this conference report. I think there is no question but 
what the Secretary of the Treasury or the President would be 
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able to extend the time. It has been extended for 30 days, and 
they can extend it for 12 months or whatever period they deem 


necessary. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is this a final agreement on the 
bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It would not be appropriate to 
ask that the conferees might take up that phase? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; that could not be done in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But I have been here long enough, 
and so has the Senator, to know many things get into confer- 
ence reports that have not been, strictly speaking, submitted to 
Congress. However, I ask for no irregularity. I simply desired 
to emphasize the fact that soldiers who are amenable to the 
income-tax law can not comply with the law and should be 
relieved from its operations during the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator ought to have brought that 
to our attention when the bill was under consideration. I agree 
with him fully that it ought to be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It ought to be done, and I shall avail 
myself of another opportunity to meet this situation. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he thinks there is discretionary power enough in the 
Treasury Department to waive a return under the income-tax 
law as to soldiers who are now in the Army? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think, Mr. President, that if the depart- 
ment could extend the time 30 days in favor of civilians they 
could ainly extend it 60 days, or even 90 days, for the sol- 
diers, and that they would do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, I would not care to 
delay the adoption of the report, but I am sorry that the sub- 
ject was not thought of before. I do want to impress upon my 
colleagues that it is really an important matter and one which 
should have attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the conference report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief examina- 
tion of this report. I do not like to delay the Senate, but I 
should like to be allowed about five minutes in which to examine 
the report. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly upon 
this report while the Senator from Missouri is examining it. 

Mr. President, I called attention a few days ago to the situa- 
tion in the country with reference to farm labor, and particu- 
larly as to the effect which the next draft would have upon the 
farm-labor conditions. After those remarks were made in the 
Senate I received a letter from Gen. Crowder discussing the mat- 
ter, and I feel disposed to say another word this morning in 
regard to it. I think it is not perhaps receiving sufficient atten- 
tion by reason of the absence of knowledge of the facts as they 
actually exist. 

When I formerly discussed this subject, I stated that if the 
next draft had the same effect upon the depletion of farm labor 
as the last draft had had it would leave the farm situation in a 
very serious condition. The statement which Gen. Crowder 
made was that there had been a comparatively small per cent 
of farm labor taken in the draft as compared with other indus- 
tries, and so forth. So far as the per cent is concerned, that may 
be true; but we must bear in mind, Mr. President, that other in- 
dustries have been drawing from the farms for the past 10 years, 
and particularly for the last 3 or 4 years, until the supply of 
farm labor has been reduced to a minimum, and the taking of 
any portion of that, unless there was some other means to sup- 
ply the places of those taken, works a great detriment. Farm 
labor being reduced to a minimum it is perilous to draw from 
it if we are to keep up in any degree our production. To my 
mind the man who produces food is on a par in winning the war 
with those who serve their country in any other way. Meas- 
ured in sacrifice it is not so great a service, but meusured in 
importance it ranks with any other service. 

Mr. President, I read from an editorial in the New York 
Times, based upon a report of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. This report of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation has been epitomized, and, as abbre- 
viated, states: 


Maine: Great shortage of farm labor; acreage probabl 
duced by one-fourth or one-third. Texas: More labor needed than ever 
before, but suppiy is much below normal. North Dakota: g 
shortage; farmers discouraged and can not plant for normal crop. 
Vermont: Shortage means à cut in production. Massachusetts: Serious 
situation; farmers can not go ahead with only the help of boys and 
untrained workmen. Connecticut: Depressing conditions; farmers may 
try to raise only enough for their families. Rhode Island: Many will 
not plant as much as last year. New Jersey: Farmers think that 
planting of even the usual acreage will be very hazardous. Pennsyl- 
vania: Very great shortage of skilled farm labor; the exodus from 
farms has been continuous. Delaware: Unless relief comes, the usual 
acreage can not be prepared. Maryland: Labor situation is acute. 


The question is on agreeing 


will be re- 


Virginia: Lack of labor, and acreage reduced accordingly. 
Impossible to cultivate as much land as last year’s area. Florida: 
Affected by loss of negro workmen drawn to the North; hope the Gov- 
ernment will Pis Porto Ricans. Ohio: Farmers discouraged and at 
their wits’ ends. Indiana: Probably a reduction of acreage. Illinois: 
The number of idle acres will be increased. 

Commenting upon this, the board says the present prospect is “that 
. this Tar must be greatly reduced, with consequent short crops, 
meaning still higher food prices.” A farm census taken by the New 
York Food Commission shows for the year a loss of 35,000 full-time 
workers, 15,000 of whom have gone into military service. But the ad- 
dition of women and oon with the return of about 14,000 men, makes 
the net reduction 8,000. It is encouraging to be told that in New 
York there will be no loss of cereal acreage, but an addition of 110,000 
acres for corn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Idaho there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have had letters from every section of the 
State of Kansas, in which the writers advise mə that there is 
a shortage of farm hands in their locality; and in one county 
alone—a small county—in the western part of the State 5,000 
acres of wheat land were abandoned because the fariners could 
not get the labor to enable them to attend the land. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to confirm the report in regard to farm 
labor which comes from Oklahoma. The farmers are finding u 
very serious shortage of farm labor there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will permit me, I desire to make the same observation 
regarding farm-labor conditions in Michigan. I do this be- 
cause it does not seem to have been stated in the report which 
has been read, and I do not want the impression to prevail that 
we have a surplus of agricultural labor in Michigan. That is 
very far from the fact. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I have a letter here from Kan- 
sas which is written by the editor of what is called the Horse 
and Farm Review, in which he states: 

Allow me to say that if the next draft operates as did the first one, 
in this section of Kansas the farmers will be unable to operate their 
farms to anywhere near full capacity. In short, the present prospec- 
tive wheat crop, if it matures as expected from present conditiozs, will 
find the supply of farm help so scarce that I hardly know how it will 
be harvested or thrashed and taken to market. What I write concern- 
ing this small town and its immediate vicinity is true through all 
those portions of Kansas and Nebraska that I have visited in a busi- 
ness way since last fall, when the first draft took away so many boys 
and men from the farms. We have a town here of 870 people. Our 
country population is not as heavy as 10 to 20 years ago, as so many 
= Lene sagen to their SODIR, of land. Formerly a family resided 

ctically every quarter section; n t f: è 
— iis than 320 acres, and from tbat up to 1,000 deres. PASE oret 

Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that it is a very diffi- 
cult matter for the executive departments to deal with, yet it 
was supposed to be one of the virtues of the selective draft to 
enable the Government to protect those industries which were 
really as essential to the prosecution of the war as the putting 
of men in uniform. The farm boy and the laborer on the farm, 
of course, are under the same obligation to serve their Govern- 
ment, and undoubtedly are just as willing to serve their Gov- 
ernment, as men in any other walk of life; but the thought 
which I desire to impress upon those who may be interested in 
the matter is that if these boys must be taken from the farm 
there ought to be a labor program devised to provide some 
method or means by which to supply their places when they are 
so taken. 

One particular point which is ifipressed upon my mind by 
reason of correspondence receiyed this morning is the uncer- 
tainty as to what the next draft law will do and us to when it 
will be put into execution. That is deterring men from plant- 
ing their acreage now. This letter says: 

We have about 400 boys in this county who are in class 1 of the next 
draft. Most of these boys are farmers, as you know this is a farming 
community. 

I am the food and fuel administrator of the county, and a number 
of these men have asked me to try to find out, if I could, when the 
next draft would be drawn. These boys are on the anxious seat, in 
suspense, not knowing what to do about making arrangements for put- 
ting out a crop. If they knew they would have time to put the crop 
in, they would be 4 10 to do it, and if they knew they would not have 
the time they would make other arrangements. 

It is the uncertainty which is producing the disturbauce in 
this instance. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


Georgia : 


Mr. VARDAMAN. If the learned Senator will permit me 
just at this point, I desire to say that I have received from 
my constituents in Mississippi not less than 25 letters on the 
subject-referred to in the letter which the Senator has just 
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read, These men are pleading with me to ascertain, if I can, 
whether or not it will be possible to obtain for them a furlough 
that they may return home to plant and eultivate their crops. 
I have heard from others who have been drafted and they 
have universally said to me that on account of the scarcity of 
labor they are unnble to employ men to work their farms and 
the consequence would be that their farms would He fallow 
during the present year. This presents a problem that the wise 
and prudent statesmen can not overlook at this time. Ample 
food for Americans and our allies is an indispensable prereq- 
uisite to the suecessful prosecution of this war. 

I am glad that the able Senator from Idaho is calling atten- 
tion to what seems to me a fatal oversight. The well-trained, 
industrious farmer will produce on the farm more than a half 
a dozen untrained men from other vocations of life. The man 
from the cities and towns can take the place of the farmer in 
the ranks of the Army, but he can not perform the duties or 
take the place of the farmer on the farm. The town man can 
keep time in the drill. but he can not keep step with the mule in 
the furrow. And I submit that it will be a wise economy—an 
act of great generalship—to permit the men accustomed to 
agricultural pursuits to remain on the farm, or go back to the 
farm, and produce the things necessary to feed and clothe the 
women and children at home and maintain our soldiers and our 
allies In foreign lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We brought this subject to the at- 
tention of the office of the Provost Marshal General, anl were 
advised that no definite order had been issued; that we would be 
safe in answering correspondents and saying that the War De- 
partment had under consideration a plah to care for the diffi- 


culty presented, and that farmers needed to plant the spring 


erops and care for them until harvest need have no great 
apprehension in this regard. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am glad to have that informa- 
tion, and particularly glad to have it stated publicly, so that we 
may all avail ourselves of It. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wired that to Georgia two or three 
days ago, and stated that the Provost Marshal General’s office 
felt that the farmers need not hesitate to plant their crops and 

they would do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I assume that when the order is issued it will 
be a general order applying to the entire country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no doubt a general order will 
be issued when the subject is finally determined. I think it has 
been delayed on account of some legislation that is pending—just 
what I do not know—but I may be wrong about that. I feel 
confident, however, that it is the desire of the Provost Marshal 
General’s office that the men, even in class 1, who have farm 
work to do should go ahead planting their crops, and it seems 
probable that such men will be allowed to continue planting. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to express my approval of what the Sena- 
tor has suggested, and to emphasize the importance of a liberal 
policy of exemption with respect to farm labor. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Idaho has made the statement or not, 
but I would like to have it go into the Recorp at this place that 
last year England exempted. or released from Army service, 
25,000 skilled farm laborers and 25,000 unskilled farm laborers; 
that, in addition to that, sh® released 20,000 lnborers during the 
harvest season, and, in addition even to that, has organized what 
is called a woman's land army,” consisting of 250.000 women 
to render service upen the farms. The figurea sound small to an 
American, but in comparison with English farming they form 
a considerable ratio to the requirements of farm labor. 

If the Senator will permit me further, I will say that, in pro- 
portion to the registration, a larger percentage of farm hands 
and farmers have been accepted than from any other class in 
the United States. I intended to bring the statisties here, but 
8.47 per cent of all who registered assigned their business as 
farming, forestry, and live-stock raising. They stand at the head 
of the list in percentage, while I believe that certain profes- 
sional classes only sent some six and a fraction per cent. I will 
furnish the exact figures before the RECORD goes to press. 

The last letter I dictated, only a few moments ago, was in 
reply to a farmer stating that he had been placed in class 1 
and that he would have to shut down his farm and sell his stock 
if he should be enlled. I have many letters of similar import. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I read in the news reports a 


few days ago that the Labor Department was of the opinion 
that there was really no shortage of labor, but that the diffi- 
culty arose out of the Inability to fairly distribute the labor 
in the different parts of the country according to the needs or 


demands of particular sections. I trust that that is true, Mr. 
President; and one of the reasons for calling attention to this 
situation is that .those who have in charge the question of 
mobilizing the labor of the country and distributing it ac- 
cording to the demand may understand that. whatever the 
reports to the contrary may be, there is an actual shortage of 
labor upon the farms throughout the entire Middle West aud 
far West. and that there ought te be an assurance to those 
communities that labor will be forthcoming to take the place 
of any man who may be taken from the farm hereafter to 
serve in the Army. The farmer needs labor and he needs to 
know definitely that he ts going to have it. 

Those of us who represent farming communitiles—agricul- 
tural communities, particularly—make no plea in this Chamber 
or elsewhere for exemption of our men from the service which 
they may be called upon to render along with their fellow 
countrymen, wherever it may take them; but we realize, as 
everyone realizes, that the fond supply can not with safety to 
the cause be diminished, and if they are called upon to serve 
their country in the capacity of soldiers, there must necessarily 
be some program which will supply their places upon the farm; 
otherwise the productive capacity of the country will be dimin- 
ished to such an extent as to be destructive. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missou 

Mr. STONE. What the Senator says, of course is im- 
portant and it is accurate in the effect stated upon the food 
supply of the country and of the world. As I understood the 
Senator, he said, in substance, that a farmer ought not to be 
drafted and taken away for the military service unless some 
program conid be devised to have him replaced by some other 
workman. That is very interesting if it can be done; but has 
the Senator in mind or has he worked it out sufficiently to 
make u suggestion as to how thut could be done? I confess It 
Is confusing to me. I approve the thing if it is possible or 
practicable, but I do not see how It Is. 

Mr BORAH. 1 base my belief upon the proposition that it 
may be done upon facts and figures which have been presented 
through the press from the Labor Department, that there is 
not a shortage of Inbor in the country as a whole; that if it 
is known where the labor is short and where there is a de- 
mand for it, it may be had. 

The draft law only covers men of a certain age, and there 
are plenty of men beyond that age in the country who are not 
earning a dollar or doing anything. These are times. Mr, Presi- 
rent, when a man ought not to be permitted to eat unless he 
performs whatever service he can perform to the community, 
Last fall on my way East, after being In the West. I stopped 
over in one of the great cities of the country, and, having been 
informed to some extent as to the searcity of labor in that 
part of the country, I made it my business to Inform myself 
as to the possibility of securing labor from that particular city, 
men who are practically doing nothing; and there are hundreds, 
and I think hundreds of thousands, of men beyond the draft 
age who ought to be at work. 

Mr. STONE. It has been proposed, as the Senator knows 
and as all of us know, and widely discussed, that some program 
or policy should be entered upon to draft workmen, laborers, 
as well as soldiers, That is. compulsory labor, of course, on the 
farms or in the shops or shipbuilding establishments. or what- 
ever the place may be. Now, if we are prepured to enter upon 
that program and can. constitutionally maintain it, it may be 
the solution. What does the Senator think of that? 2 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not think the time has 
arrived when the conscription of labor is necessary. However, 
so far as I am concerned, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the time may come when the idler in this war will have to heed 
his country’s commands and help to feed the soldier who has 
offered his life for his country. If the situation ever cones 
when that is necessary, I think we will be able to enforce it 
in this country, but I do not think it is necessary yet to do that. 
As I said a moment ago, the Labor Department has stated 
that it has the data, the information, and the means by which 
to supply this labor if it can be known where it is needed, 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER I think the Senator will recognize that 
there are two practical questions involved in his theory of se- 
curing labor for the farm. The first and the most important 
one is the question of wages. How are you going to take laborers 
from the city, where they can get four and five dollars a day 
for working seven or eight hours a day, and get them onto a 
farm, where the labor certainly would be more than eight hours 
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a day, and where farm prices will not justify the payment of 
those prices to labor? 

No farmer in my State, for instance, can raise wheat at $2 
or $2.50 a bushel and pay his labor $90 to $100 a month and 
board. That is what labor is demanding in our State to-day— 
$90 a month and board, which would be equivalent to about 
$130 a month. That seems to me the real trouble; and the only 
way that I see to get out of it now is for us to apply our draft 
so that we will not take so many of our soldiers from the farm 
lands during the year 1918, at least not until after the crop is 
harvested. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of the 
Senator may be the practical solution of the matter. It is up 
to those who have to deal with the situation to determine 
whether or not labor can be supplied to take the place of those 
who are drafted. If it is not possible to do so, it is as clear 
as can be that they ought not to be drafted, because the food 
supply is just as essential to the situation as the man power 
upon the western front; and, of course, if its place can not be 
supplied it ought not to be taken away from the farm. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desired to ask permission to 
interrupt the Senator, because I was interested in the remark 
which the Senator from North Dakota made, that the way to 
get out of the difficulty was to do something by way of chang- 
ing the draft. I was going to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he did not think a very much larger measure of relief 
would be afforded to the wheat growers of North Dakota if the 
law of supply and demand were permitted to operate with re- 
spect to wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I admit that we would be 
in very much better condition, because under the present situa- 
tion we allow the law of supply and demand to operate in the 
labor field, and allow the labor to secure whatever the demand 
may be, while in the production of wheat we say that the 
farmer shall not receive more than a certain amount per 
bushel, $2.20 a bushel being the price fixed for the 1918 crop. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. Prsident—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator if, in his 
judgment, we might not relieve the situation somewhat by 
applying to the unskilled labor on the farms the rule which I 
understand, in the practical application of the draft law, is ap- 
plied to the skilled labor? I understood that the skilled labor 
would not be required to be taken under questionnaire 1; that 
the necessary managers of farms and the skilled, expert labor 
on farms would be exempt, or at least they would not come un- 
der questionnaire 1, but that the unskilled labor would. Now, 
why could we not put all farm labor in the same class and not 
call them in the first draft? Would it not be wise to do that 
at the present time, when such tremendous demands are being 
made on us to produce food? 

Mr. BORAH. I am willing to leave that part of it to the 
executive department, Gen. Crowder, and those who have to 
deal with it, if they know the actual facts. The general seemed 
to be under the impression that there was not the shortage upon 
the farm that some of us thought existed. I am quite sure 
that he understands as readily as any of us the necessity of 
keeping up the supply upon the farm; and if he ascertains that 
fact, certainly some method will be arranged by which either to 
leave the man on the farm or to furnish some one to take his 
place. I think, so far as the practical results are concerned, 
that you had better leave him there, because he knows more 
about the business than anybody that you are likely to send 
there. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Idaho, 
who is a man of liberal views, a deep student, and philosophical 
in his handling of these matters, if he does not see a very great 
difference between drafting a man to fight for his country, where 
he is given his living by his country, is paid by his country, is 
under the command of trained officers who are responsible to 
higher officers for the treatment of the men, and drafting a man 
and setting him to work on a farm or in a shop under a private 
man, for the benefit of that man, to earn profits for that man, 
to be paid as the man chooses, and to be paid or not according 
as the man is responsible? I think the Senator will see a very 
great difference. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly there is a difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent; aud yet, at the same time, if the time ever comes in this 
country when we can not have a sufficient food supply without 
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putting men to work who now refuse to work, men who are 
living off the community and in no wise aiding the community, 
so far as I am concerned I am willing to try out the experiment. 
I have said, however, that I do not think the time has arrived. 
It is about the most serious step that we could take in this 
situation, and it ought not to be taken until all other means 
have been exhausted. I doubt if the time ever comes when it 
will be necessary to do so; but the preservation of the country 
is infinitely more important to me than the right of a man to 
live in a community to which he is in no sense contributing to 
the general welfare. Soldiers will not be permitted to go 
hungry while idlers loaf at home. It is not laborers who I com- 
plain of, but idlers, pure and simple. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think that 
we ought to get our draft in such shape as to be able to operate 
it in such a way as to take into the Army the men whom the 
Senator has just described as idlers and doing nothing, and leave 
the men who are working until a last resort? 

Mr. BORAH. That would be a very good solution. If they 
feel that they do not want to be drafted for labor, let them be 
drafted to fight. It is a time of common service. The common 
country calls for support and every man must do his duty. If 
there be those so blind to the great issues involved in this con- 
flict, so heedless of the consequences of defeat, so unmindful of 
their country’s need that they will not serve, then they must 
= as by their country, by the Government, where to fall 

to line. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was very greatly pleased 
with the statement made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SautH] that he had had information from the Judge Advocate 
General’s office with reference to labor being permitted to 
remain on the farm this spring; but I wanted to suggest that if 
additional legislation is needed, I hope the committee in charge 
of that subject will report the bill out as soon as possible. 

Last fall the labor situation was so serious upon the farms 
in Kansas that a delegation was sent on here, headed by the 
former governor of our State, Mr. Stubbs. I arranged a meeting 
with the Secretary of War, and we called upon the Secretary, 
and presented very fully the question as to the situation in our 
State, and showed the shortage of labor on the various farms 
in every section of the State. The Secretary of War requested 
that committee to make a full and complete showing in writing, 
which I am informed was done; and when I called up the de- 
partment a few days ago no final action had then been taken. 
I was not advised at that time that additional legislation was 
needed. If the Senator who has taken up this question with 
the Judge Advocate General will take it up again and find out 
what legislation is needed, I shall be very glad to haye him 
do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think I understand 
the bill to which they referred, but I do not desire to mention 
it. I think it will be passed within a few days. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator knows what legislation is 
required, and what bill is referred to 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator repeated my statement 
a little more strongly than I made it myself. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not intend to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sure of that; but I do not wish 
to place the Provost Marshal General's office in any false 
position. 

Mr. CURTIS. Neither do I. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sure of that; and if the Sen- 
ator was doing that, it was due to my misleading him. The 
information we got, and the statement I have made in conse- 
quence of it, was that I could say to those in the first draft 
who had a crop ahead of them that the wise thing for them to do 
was to go ahead and plant the crop; that it was not believed 
that they would be called to camp in a way to prevent it; and 
it was hoped that provision could be made later, also, even to 
gather it. 3 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Kansas yield, if to anyone? 

Mr. CURTIS I want to answer the Senator from Georgia 
first, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was no complete committal; but 
I concluded that the probabilities were so great that I sent the 
information at once to my own State, with the advice to go 
ahead and plant their crops. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to assure the Senator that, so far as 
I am concerned—and I think I can speak for all the Senators 
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from the farming States—if that bill is reported, we will assist 
in getting it through as soon as possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, what I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Kansas, or any other Senator who can answer 
the question, is concerning the next draft. Has there been any 
time fixed for making another draft upon those who are 
registered? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no personal informa- 
tion on that point, but I read in the newspapers, I think, yes- 
terday or the day before, that the draft was likely to be put 
in force in June. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In June? 


Mr, BORAH. There was a statement published, seeming to 


be authoritative, that it would be put into execution in June. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What are we to do with them after we 
have drafted them? We will put them in cantonments, of 
course; I appreciate that; but after they have been drilled, 
then what are we going to do with them? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. I did not venture upon that 
uncertain sea. All I know is that if they are drafted and 
taken into the Army, we shall be badly injured. Whatever the 
War Department sees fit to de with them, whether it can utilize 
them or not, is a thing to which I have not given any consid- 
eration. I assume that they had reason for taking them or 
they would not take them, but the injury to which I was ad- 
dressing myself would have been achieved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator, but I can not 
for the life of me see any occasion for drafting any soldiers 
between now and next fall. Secretary Baker stated that he 
had an Army now of 1.500.000 ready to send to France. Secre- 
tary Baker also testified that he did not have the ships, and 
further, that he did not know where he was going to get the 
ships to transport them, and to support them. 

Now. as a matter of fact, we know that with the most opti- 
mistic view that we can give of the shipping situation we can 
not put 500,000 soldiers over in France during 1918. That 
being true, inasmuch as we have already a million that we can 
not put over there with the present situation, then tell me the 
necessity of taking another three or four or five hundred thou- 
sand men from the farms in the United States during the sum- 
mer of 1918. There is no occasion for it. We can not use them. 
We can not send them over there. The whole crux of the matter 
is the question of shipping, and that is the matter to which we 
ought to give our attention now. Let us get the ships to take 
over the men that we have here before we think of drafting 
another army of 1,500,000. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned, I yield the floor, 
unless the Senator desires to ask a question. I have made the 
statement I desired to make. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely wanted to call attention 
to an instance which seemed to negative the idea that the 
farmers would not be called in the first class. I was appealed 
to a few days ago by a constituent who was farming 400 acres, 
and had 160 acres of wheat, who was summoned to go into camp, 
and he was not subject to be relieved because of having this crop 
on his hands. He has 400 acres of ground, but still he was 
called away from the administration of that farm, He was in 
the first selective draft. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma, right at this junc- 
ture, to the fact that there are two things operating right now 
to cause this uncertainty as to the crops. One is the question 
raised about when you are going to have your next draft. I 
know farmers down in my State who are afraid to contract 
with certain labor for fear that about the time their crops are 
planted, and the working season comes on, their labor will be 
drafted. Therefore they are hesitating ahout employing this 
labor for fear that they will have a crop left on their hands that 
they will be unable to work after they have gone to the expense 
of preparing the ground and buying fertilizer and stock to work 
it. In addition to the tncertainty as to when the draft is going 
to be made, there is also the uncertainty as to who is going to be 
drafted. It seems to me the two things to be settled are. if we 
are going to have another draft. when it is to be, and what is to 
be the character of those who are going to be drafted? I think 
it is very clear that we ought now to determine when the draft 
is going to be, if possible, or ascertain when it is going to be, 
and whether or not farm labor is going to be exempted, and then 
provide that the quota shall be drafted out of those who are not 
needed on the farms. 

In my Stute, which is almost purely an agricultural Stute. 
practically the entire draft will come from the farm laborers, 
or at least a large percentage of it; so that we are affected 


now. Men are hesitating right now about planting a erop, and 
this is planting time with us. We begin to plant corn in 
March, and the other crops will come on up to about the 1st 
of May or perhaps the middle of May. Now, as a farmer, I do 
not know myself whether to employ labor of a certain age, for 
fear that labor will be interfered with by the draft. It seems 
to me that if we are going to make a supply of food it is essen- 
tial for us to go at this thing in a wise way, so that these un- 
certainties may be eliminated. It is not enough to say that we 
do not know whether or not the draft is going to be made at a 
certain time, because upon that depends the contract; and I 
was a little surprised i 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the present law vest in the 
Chief Executive the discretion in the :natter the Senater has 
just been discussing? Has not the Chief Executive under the 
law the power to exempt from the draft and permit to remain 
on the farm the man who owns or works the furm? I thought 
the President's power was plenary—well-nigh unlimited—in 
such mstters. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was my impression; 
but that does not seem to be quite the impression that exists 
here, and I think at this juncture it ought to be forcibly 
brought ta the attention of those who have this matter in 
charge that the support of the Army itself is largely dependent 
upon the discretion they use in this matter, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That can be done, in my judgment, with- 
out additional legislation, if I understand correctly the law. 
The power is already vested in the Executive in conscripting 
the Army- perhaps it might be more euphonious to say select- 
ing the Army—and to exempt from military service the man on 
the farm who is so much needed to produce the things neces- 
sary to feed and clothe the Army, the men, women, and chil- 
dren of America, and our allies across the waters. I have al- 
Ways understood that the selective feature was the crowning 
virtue—the excuse, in fact—for giving conscription preference 
over the old American system of volunteering, z 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely wish to state to 
the Senator that I was a little surprised to hear the Senator 
from Georgia speak so optimistically as to what they propose to 
do here. The expectation is exactly to the contrary. I went 
to one of the chief heads and had some discussion with him and 
called his attention to the fact I am now drawing the attention 
of the Senate to, and his reply was that we would have to go to 
work and have these men drafted and train them, because we 
do not know at what time we may need additional trained men, 
and they are within the draft age. I came away. with the impres- 
sion that they were going to take the pro rata of all, regardless 
of their occupation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

7 SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
nois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Idaho has started, I 
think, a very useful discussion this morning, and the Senate will 
probably take time on the subject. My files are filled to bursting 
with correspondence on this subject from the western country, 
from my State and adjoining States. 

I have among my constituents, Mr. President, in what Is 
known as the loop district in Chicago, a number of ultimate con- 
sumers who are living in a state of chronic unproductive idle 
ness. I should like to join with the Senator in devising some 
remedy—they are within the draft age—and make them bear 
some useful part in this crisis. I do not know how we will do 
it. We are losing what mechanics would call a lost motion in 
very large quantities. We are taking men off the farms, and we 
are beginning to bring men from the city on the farms in some 
cases, through labor agencies, Federal and State; and after they 
are there they meet the difficulty the Senator speaks of. and 
we are losing one season of profitable work if we undertake to 
make out of the city man a farm hand. No novice can do that 
work. It requires artistic ability to do the work. A city man 
can not develop that in one summer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the whole matter 
could be summed up in getting before these officers the necessity 
of drafting just the kind of men the Senator from Illinois refers 
to until we fill the next draft quota, and allow those who are 
actually engaged in farming, because it takes some skill, to 
raise wheat and cotton and corn. A novice enn not do it. It 
takes some skill to use a hoe properly. A novice can not do it. 
Therefore, in order to get to a maximum crop you must leave 
your farmer who understands farming on the farm and take 
those who are nonproductive to fill out the quota. 
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Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am somewhat interested in this 


phase of the discussion. It seems to me that Congress nught 
very well provide for a new draft for soldiers and extend the 
age to 35 or 40 and require men over the age of 31. all unmar- 
ried men and all childless married men and all other men in 
cities whose occupation is not absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, to go to the firing line, bring 
them into camp, and make soldiers of them, and to say that 
a man who is on the farm and stays on the farm and produces 
stuff shall remain there. Congress might very well do that, and 
I think it would relieve the conditions, if they are as bad as re- 
ported. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, that I do not like to 
hear discussed in the way we hear it discussed. There is a sug- 
gestion from the Senator on the other side in the question, 
“What will we do with these men if we draft them?” There isa 
like suggestion from a Senator on this side in saying, “If we 
have another draft.” The time has come when we must quit 
talking about if we have another draft or what we are going to 
do with these men when drafted. My impression is that you will 
have 10,000.000 men in camps in this country before the war is 
successfully finished and over 3.000,000 of them across the sea. 

It is time that we realized the condition as it is, time that 
we got down to business and began to perform something 
toward its accomplishment. These men must be put in the can- 
tonments; they must be trained; and they can and will be 
sent to France inside of a year, more than 1,000,000 of them; 
and there will be another draft and yet another draft, and in 
my opinion we will draft enough o make 10,000,000 men in camp 
before we finish the war successfully. 

It is time to quit talking about if we are going to do this 
and if we are going to do that. We are going to do it. We 
have embarked on the enterprise, and it is necessary that these 
things must come to pass. Then, let us meet it as the situation 
demands and quit talking about if we will and if we can. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I think the difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of this draft act is that it is at last in the hands of 
local committees that are scattered all over the United States 
and the heads of the deparment were authorized to pass finally 
upon appeal cases. It does not, as a matter of fact, contro! the 
selection of these men. They are selected by tlie local com- 
mittees, and their appeals to the local commi tees are not heard. 
The local committees are, as a rule, men living in the towns, 
and they would prefer to distribute ‘the drafted men in the 
towns and in the country, just as it may happen. They do not 
want to send all the men from the towns and leave all the men 
in the country; they want to distribute them. But it is obvi- 
ously necessary that we provide the allies with foodstuffs and 
with raw material, and therefore men on the farm are just as 
necessary as men in the trenches: 

That being true, I think Congress ought to adopt a concrete 

scheme and not merely talk about the matter.. I think the men 
on the farm who understand farming and have been trained as 
farmers ought to be left where they are, at least for this crop 
season. 
Mr. VARDAMAN, There is a scarcity of workmen on the 
farm now, the deficiency exists now, and it can only be sup- 
plied by returning to the farms men who have been conscripted 
up to date and taken away from the farm. The deficiency will 
not be supplied by mere failure to take away more men. The 
deficiency may be increased. the searcity enlarged, by future 
drafts. But the needs existing now can only be supplied by 
returning the men, whose taking away caused. the deficiency, 
back to their accustomed voeation.. You will not improve the 
situation materially by prohibiting further conscription of the 
farmers. 

Now. Mr. President, I would not in any way weaken our 
Army by taking the farmer from the ranks if it were necessary 
and realiy strengthened our lines to keep him there. But I 
realize, and every other Senator realizes, that his place in 
the Army can be supplied. by men taken. from other walks of 
life and thereby permit him to go back and work his farm 
and produce the needed crops. We will have more men left 
after the agricultural element shall have been taken from the 
Army and sent back to their homes than we will have ships to 
carry them to Europe in the next 12 months or 18 months. 
There is no wisdom or economy in organizing a great Army 
to be sent to Europe when there is no means of transportation 
to get it there. and I submit it will not give strength to the 
Army or efficiency to our forces to train them in the art of 
warfare when there is nothing with which to feed and clothe 
them. The strength of an army consists not only in the accu- 
racy of marksmanship and the use of the great cannons, but the 
first «und most important element is something to eat and 
clothes to cover their nakedness, 


Mr. OWEN. I think it would suffice if we did not take any 
more men from the farms, at least. but we are going on tnk- 
ing them from the farms. The farms have already been much 
depleted. I was talking to the head of the Farmers’ Union 
only to-day, and he was telling me of a meeting of twelve or 
thirteen hundred men, and at that meeting of farmers the 
question was put to them, “How many of you have the same 
amount of labor that you had a yeur ago?” Only two or 
three arose. “How many of you can get along for the year 
with the labor that you have?" Several hundred arose. “How 
many can not get along with the labor that you have?” and 
all the remainder of them stood up, showing that there were 
at that particular meeting four-fifths or more of the farmers 
unsupplied with proper labor. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the able Senator from Oklahoma will 
permit an interruption, I would like to suggest that a great many 
of the men now in the Army have been taken from the industrial 
life of the country, many of them compelled to abandon their 
farms and take up arms in defense of the Nation's flug. It is 
well known that their places on the farm can not be taken or 
supplied by men from the cities. As I have heretofore stared, 
the man accustomed to city life is wholly untrained and inex- 
perienced in the matter of performing the duties of the farmer. 
As little as we think about it, there are no more skilled, artistic, 
and, in many instances, scientific laborers in the land than the 
successful tiller of the soil. The successful farmer must not ouly 
understand handling agricultural implements but he must know 
something of the nature and growth of plants, the effect of the 
change of the season; he must Know something about the char- 
acter of his soil, its deficiencies, and the sort of fertilizer needed 
to produce an abundant yield. The manner of cultivating the 
plants, the time to plow, and how to plow are scientific problems: 
which the seasoned farm laborer alone understands. He must 
also be familiar with the habits, the nature, and general dispusi- 
tion of the live stock upon the farm. To be a successful farmer 
and when I use the word “farmer” I mean the laborers upon 
the farm as well as the director of the farm labor—it requires a 
lifetime study of experimentation and intelligent observation. 

So. Mr. President, in consideration of all of these things, L 
think if this matter were called seriously to the attention of the 
Executive and those administrative officers around him charged. 
with the serious duty of conducting this war there is no doubt. 
but. that the President, having the power now, to order these 
bona fide farmers back to the farm and supply their places in the 
ranks of the Army with other men from the cities or else- 
where, I repeat there is no doubt about such an order issuing, 
forthwith. The necessity. for it is manifest. You can supply 
the place in the ranks of the Army now filled by the farmer boy 
with town men or professional men, but I insist that you can not 
supply the place of the trained farmer on the farm with the 
eity-bred, i enced man. As I have heretofore stated. L 
think nothing will contribute more to the cause we are all so 
deeply interested in now as sending these men back to the farm 
and permitting them to remain there until they shall make a 
crop—produce the stuff necessary to clothe and feed the Army, 
which we now have, and the army yet to be organized. This 
seems to be one of the most important questions that has en- 
gaged the attention of this body for some time. The Congress 
ean not afford to make a- mistake in a matter of such far-reaching: 
and. vital concern. If you want to strengthen the Army and 
support. our allies, there must be food. and clothing for all; and’ 
we can not have food and clothing for all unless the man power 
is supplied to produce it. Talk is cheap and verbal patriotism 
is all right unless it should mislead us into some serious error 
of omission. But if this war is to be won it is to be won by the 
combined use of bullets and bread, clothing. and courage. prudent 
action and heroic determination. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the power does exist in the hands of the 
Executive, but that does not relieve the legislative branch of 
responsibility. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing. 
to the conference report on the so-called soldiers and sailors” 
civil-richts bill. Is there objection to the report? 

Mr. HOLLIS.. Mr. President, I have been told by somebody 
connected with the Government that it is expected to work out 
relief for the farmers through furloughs, but that ndditional 
legislation: is needed before the proper authority is granted. 
The distinguished general in charge of the draft has done a 
most admirable piece of work. His chief object was to get an 
Army and he has gone out and gotten it. The rules that we 
laid down for his guidance were interpreted by him rather 
strictly, so that he did not encourage exemptions. For instance; 
among railroad employees the rule laid dowr was that a man 
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must show that he was personally indispensable for conducting 
the operations of the railroad. The result was that no man 
could show that he was indispensable, as for running the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad in my part of the country. But 1,800 
of them have been drafted and the 1,800 were indispensable 
for the proper operation of the railroad, and it is largely be- 
cause of the lack of young and active men of draft age who 
know the business thoroughly that the railroads have fallen 
into their present state of inefficiency. It is very largely due 
to that fact. 

Among the farmers I am having complaints, as other Sena- 
tors are, constantly of men who are indispensable for running 
a particular farm, but the members of the exemption board 
live in the villages and towns, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] says, and the State board is not composed usually 
of farmers. The result is that there have been very few ex- 
emptions of farmers. 

Now, if the farmer knows enough he may appeal to the State 
board and he may appeal to the President, but the President of 
the United States should not be charged with deciding on cases 
of exemption for farmers. That duty should be submitted by 
Congress to some one who can investigate a case and exempt a 
man when the facts justify it. But a better way is this, and it 
will solve largely the labor difficulties that have been suggested 
here. Draft men, and draft them liberally. Then, if a man is 
willing to go to work on a farm for some one else give him a 
furlough. If he is not willing to work there, take him back and 
let him drill. 

Answering the Senator from North Dakota, these men must 
be taken and trained first. There will be another draft, I as- 
sume, if they have not enough men under training now to 
satisfy the requirements, but if after the men are trained or 
during training there is a necessity for farm labor, the right 
should be given somewhere in the department to investigate a 
particular case and say this man or this company or this group 
of men shall be granted a furlough during the planting season 
or the haying season or the crop season. We in that way 
would give relief, and it is up to the Military Affairs Committee 
to give us legislation in that particular. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator would give them furloughs? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I would give them furloughs, and then they 
would be subject to call. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to reply most 
briefly to the very earnest statement made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] that we should cease talking 
about what are we going to do with these men, and so forth, 
and that we are going to put 3,000,000 men over in France and 
to have an Army of 10,000,000 men. Mr. President, in my State 
among the Indians we call that “much big talk.” But that 
big talk is not going to win the war. We have got to have 
some character of arrangement whereby we can concurrently 
with the raising of our army also secure ships to take care 
of that army. That we have not done so far. In 1917 we 
promised our allies that we would furnish them 6,000,000 
gross tonnage of shipping. We did not give them 2,000,000 
gross new tonnage afloat in 1917, We promised that we would 
get nine or ten million tons in 1918. ‘The present outlook is 
not for half of that. 

Now, we want our army. I wish we could put 5,000,000 men 
over in France, and I would love to support a provision of 
that character, but I know that we can not put them there 
until we get our shipping; and all our energy and all our 
talk should be given first to securing a sufficient number of 
ships to take care of the million men whom we have now in our 
cantonments before we attempt to raise another army, with a 
certain knowledge staring us in the face that it would be two 
years before it would be possible for us to secure the amount 
of shipping to take care of the million we already-have. That 
is all I am in hope of securing; and we are not going to put 
3,000,000 men over there before that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the observation of my 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors] about 
“giving men furloughs while they go home and harvest a 
crop” or run home and load the trucks or relieve a railroad 
congestion, or something of that sort, reminds me of the old 
story they used to tell of Gov. Joe Brown, of Georgia, during 
War between the States. It was said that he wrote a letter 
to Jeff Davis and said, “My dear Mr. President, why do you 
keep the farmer boys away from home in camps all the time? 
Why do you not let them stay at home and make a crop until 
you are about to fight a battle, and then tell the boys to come, 
and they will all go there and fight it? I know the Georgia 
boys will.“ Mr. President, we can not carry ‘on war in that 


sort of a way. 


Now, what is this situation? Whom have we drafted? Have 
we drafted all the men in the United States? By no means. 
We have drafted the men between 21 and 31 or the men who 
have arrived at 21 and arrived at 31. Do you mean to tell me 
that if all the men between 21 and 31 were to die to-morrow 
America could not raise food enough for itself and food enough 
to export? That it would be a great inconvenience, there is 
no doubt. That it would be a hardship, there is no doubt. 
That it would be a serious hardship, there is no doubt. But 
if they all died, so far as the farms of this country are con- 
cerned, there would be plenty of men left to work them under 
21 ana over 31 to make foodstuffs enough to feed the American 
people. 

Now, Mr. President, I am getting a little tired of this 
“ patrioteering ” business. I love patriotism, but I have been 
reading the last two numbers of the Saturday Evening Post 
and a couple of poems on patrioteering that I found there, 
und if any Senator has not read them he ought to read them. 
Men go out and exploit themselves about“ meatless Tuesdays ” 
and “wheatless Thursdays,” and they seem to think they are 
doing something very patriotic. The whole Confederacy lived 
without wheat at all for I do not know how long—about three 
years, at least, in the coast and southwest departments and the 
southern department; they had none. I as a boy in the Con- 
federacy did not see anything made out of wheat from the 
early part of 1862 until the surrender, except now and then 
we would plant a little patch of wheat and grind it on a corn 
mill and sift it as best we could in the kitchen for the purpose 
of making Christmas and birthday cakes. 

Then we were confronted with the fact that we did not have 
any sugar for the cakes, and we had to make them with 
molasses for “ sweetening.” 

What is the use of talking about the “hardships” of the 
American people? They have not suffered any hardships. You 
have not put your front toe into the anteroom of the temple of 
Mars. You have thus far done nothing except to complain, 
and to complain again, and to repeat complaints about the ef- 
forts of those who are as patriotic as you or I in attempting 
under official oath and high responsibility to do what they can 
to win the war. Read those two poems on patrioteering. They 
are worth reading. I wish I had them here; if I had them, I 
would read them with proper emphasis right now. 

Every man between 21 and 31 years of age who is a common 
farm laborer, or who is merely a farmer, can, if absolutely 
necessary, be spared; but is it absolutely necessary? It ought 
not to be even under these circumstances; unless you find that 
a man presents an exceptional case. I know an instance of a 
boy who is running a motor tractor, for example, and culti- 
vating 150 acres of land in corn and peas and oats and soy 
beans, and with them feeding hogs and cattle. If he lived 
farther north he would be cultivating it in wheat. He ought 
not to go out to bear a musket if he claims exemption. This 
particular boy did not claim it, but he ought not to have been 
sent, because he could have done infinitely more good with that 
motor plow than he could do with a musket, even if he killed a 
German every time he went into the trenches, which is, upon 
the average, once in four days. 

Another class of men ought to be exempt—even of those who 
are between 21 and 31 years of age—and they are the skilled 
mechanics, carpenters, and miners of the country. Luckily 
most of the miners are aliens. One of my boys in command of 
a battalion had in his command 90 men, I think it was, though 
may be it was 60, who conld not speak English. They were 
Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians, Italians, Slovaks, and Slavo- 
nians and Slovenes. One of the first things the boy had to 
do was to try to teach his soldiers English with what little 
help he could get. Added to the duty of trying to teach his 
officers French, he was pretty full of work besides his ordinary 
drill work. 

Every one of those men came from the mining district of 
Pennsylvania, and they ought to have been left there. But that 
is an exceptional case. Those mines present an exceptional 
case, because coal is at the basis of it all, whether in peace or 
war. If you can not run the transportation and the factories, 
you can not clothe and ammunition and gun the men. There- 
fore, there ought to be a special rule for miners and for skilled 
mechanics for steel and wooden ships. 

One more word, Mr. President. It requires just two things to 
win a war; there is nothing else under God's sun which can 
do it. Presidential proclamations can not do it; congressional 
resolutions can not do it; public patriotic addresses can not 
do it. It takes men and guns and food and transportation; 
men and guns and food constituting one side of the proposition 
and transportation constituting the other. 

When I say food I mean for the soldiers and sailors. The 
men and women at home will find food enough to live on for 
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the next three years even under hysterically anticipated con- 
ditions. Men over 31 and under 21 will make it and women 
can help, So when you want to win a war the thing you have 
got to do is to get hold of the men first and train them, and 
do it as rapidly as you can; transport them to the scene of 
actual operations as rapidly as you can; train them for speciai 
work adapted to the locale as rapidly as you can; put them 
under fire as rapidly as you ean; follow them with food and 
accompany them with the guns and the ammunition, unless 
you can buy guns and ammunition cheaper and in greater 
quantities in the locale than you can at home. If you can, then, 
you will save transportation by buying them there. 

I am sometimes afflicted with the utmost pessimism when I 
hear men talking about the lack of certain supplies to accom- 
pany soldiers to France to fight, when I hear men complaining 
that this or that or the other regiment did not have a hot “ food- 
warming” stove, when I hear men complaining that overcoats 
were incking, when, even if a sufficient number had been fur- 
nished in the first place, boys, with their carelessness, would 
have lost or misplaced or sold or pawned a great many of them 
and more would have had to come frem the Quartermaster 
Department; when I hear men complaining that soldiers and 
sailors had no sleeping ears to ride on when they were being 
transported to the point of duty. 

Why, do you know, Mr. President, a story was once told me, 
which I have every reason to believe to be true, that there was 
a company in the Confederate Army which at one time, in 1864, 
had but one skillet? The captain wanted it, and he found out 
that the first Lieutenant had it, and he sent for it. The first 
lieutenant reported that he was sorry, but the sergeant had 
borrowed it, and they found that the sergeant was washing his 
feet in it. [Laughter.] 

What do you know about war? -What do you know about the 
sufferings of war? Are you going to sit down here dilettante 
fashion and talk all the time—talk abont peace at one end of 
the avenue and talk about war at the other end of the avenue? 
What you want is men in France—men in France. What you 
want to put them there is ships, and what you want to go along 
with them is something with which to shoot. All the balance 
of it is secondary. If you can not put up with the hardships 
that are mere incidents to the first three demands, then you 
are unworthy of your forefathers; you in the South are emi- 
nently unworthy of yours, because if there is anything in God's 
world that they understood it was hardship, suffering, endur- 
ance, fortitude, standing out to the bitter end so long as a man 
could stand 

What is the use of all this patrioteering camouflage? Why, 
you have not even done what you ought to have done long ago. 
You ought to have called the boys of 19 and 20 into the service, 
not to go to France to fight, but for those 19 years of age to be 
trained two years until they are 21, so as to be ready for fight- 
ing, and for the men of 20 to be training for one year until they 
are ready to fight. 

You have shown the most remarkable instance of American 
capacity to understand and to adapt itself to a situation that has 
ever been shown in the history of any country. What was it? 
When you turned these boys loose—most of them college boys— 
into the training eamps, to make our officers out of them; and 
you have made thousands of the best subordinate commissioned 
officers that the world knows to-day, in three months’ training. 
Often they had to take three more months, even better training, 
while they are training and teaching their men. You have done 
that. I say vou“; no, it is not you; oh. no. It was not you; 
it was not the legislating part of the United States, although 
you laid the foundations wisely; it was the boys; they have 
done it. They are ready to go; they are ready to put up with 
some hardships. They do not expect buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast. This reminds me of what I heard during that 
“Chickamauga War —the War with Spain—when a good part 
of the Army never got any further than Chickamauga. There 
was a row raised down at Chickamauga because the troops did 
not have enough to eat; and old Maj. Pat Henry, of Mississippi, 
came to me and said, “My God, Joni, I have examined into it, 
and do you know what they are complaining of, chiefly? They 
are complaining that they do not get pie ever twice a week.” 
He said, Joun, if we could have given the Confederate Army 
pie once a month, it would have had Washington captured in 
less than six months.” [Laughter.] 

People suffering on account of the war! Labor suffering! 
Labor never had ns much money in the life of the world, here or 
anywhere else. Farmers suffering!. They never made as much 
money out of their enttle and corn and oats and wheat and 
cotton and hogs since agriculture came into existence, here or 
anywhere else, ns they are making now. 

There are employees of the Government “suffering” and 
howling for an increase of pay, “all on account of the war.” 


Howling for an increase while objecting to working eight hours 
a day—the dream of carpenters and operatives, while most Sena- 


tors work not less than 12! Everybody is howling for increased 
pay, “all on account of the war.” It is even whispered around 
the clonkrooms now and then that Senators and Representatives 
ought to have increased pay “on account of the war.” It is said 
prices are charged you for a mutton chop this big [indicating] that 
would fit the market value of a lamb in a New York or Wash- 
ington restaurant, and we are told it is “all on account of the 
war.” We have got to have negro woman suffrage, “all on ac- 
count of the war” [laughter]: we have to have nation-wide bone- 
dry prohibition, “all on account of the war.“ [Laughter.] Such 
another verbal display of patriotism and such another lack of 
any real hardship or suffering or sacrifice was never witnessed 
by any great people engaged in a great war as is witnessed right 
now in our own land. 

Why, people flock into Washington every day to get office, and 
when they get here come to us and tell us, My heavens, I can 
not rent anything nor buy anything; buy me something, rent 
me something —“ all on account of the war!” : 

Seme of them say, “I have been in the habit of keeping an 
automobile, a Ford —and, by the way, that is a luxury that I 
was never-able to indulge in, not even a Ford—and I remember 
my admiration for those machines when one of them was made 
a present to the Senator from Michigan; but there are employees 
down here who keep Fords, and they absolutely tell us that if 
we do not raise their wages they “can not keep a Ford ”—“ all 
on aceount of the war!” 

Where Is the spirit of the men that lived and starved and froze 
with George Washington at Valley Forge? Has it disappeared? 
Where is the spirit of the men who ate rats and mice and mule 
meat at Vicksburg? Has it gone? Where is the spirit of the 
men who suffered at Petersburg, and even upon the day before 
the surrender won the last brilliant little skirmish of the war? 
Are their sons degenerate? 

Oh, the hardships of the draft upon individuals and upon 
industry and upon life! Sometimes, Mr. President, when I 
think of the boys that have got to go “over there,” some of 
them to be killed by poison gas, some of them to be the victims 
of trench diseases, some of them to be blown into eternity 
without time to say a paternoster, then think of us living here 
in luxury—because even the way I live is luxury for three- 
fourths of mankind, and the way that nine-tenths of you live 
is luxury compared even to the way I live—when I think of 
it all it sometimes seems to me that after a man reaches the 
age of 60—and I have reached that age and passed it—while 
the Philadelphia doctor is not right in saying that we ought 
to be chloroformed and “put off,” it is a great pity that we 
can not be either put to something useful, somehow, or else 
quit pretending that we are doing anything sacrificial for 
our country. 

I suppose most of you are like me. What have you done? 
I have given all the spare revenue I could get to the country; 
I have bought bonds; I have put in my little $1,000 for war 
savings stamps—all the Government will allow you to take of 
that kind of security. I am collecting from every source that 
I can in order to lend the money to the Government at 4 per 
cent, when I can get 6 per cent for it in Mississippi. I am not 
doing it, though, with any idea that I am making any sacrifice 
after I have done it all. What have I sacrificed? Just a few 
luxuries; that is all. Perhaps I will have to smoke cheaper 
cigars, and I will have to do without a few things that I 
would like to have—a new suit of clothes right now, for in- 
stance, when this one is dingy. What of it? If we lose the 
war we lose all; if we win, we win much that is better than 
clothes or cigars or money. or bonds. But what of it? What 
have we done in comparison with the boys who are going “ over 
there“? They have got to stand. What do they want? First, 
they want reenforcement just as rapidly as you can give it to 
them; next, they want ammunition and guns; and, third, they 
want food. Third.“ I say, not “first.” They will manage to 
get food some way for a while, if they have to live on the corn 
in the field. Stonewall Jackson's men made the great valley 
campaign upon eorn gathered from the field. I do not say that 
is the best way, but I say the first thing is men, the next thing 
is munitions, and the third thing is food. 

Do you imagine that ‘there is no food in France and none in 
Switzerland or Spain or the Argentine or Cape Colony or India, 
and none in England? Do you imagine that ours is the only 
country in the world with any food? What is all this talk I 
hear of danger of Americans starving? Does anybody believe 
it? Suppose we have to take a beefsteak less now and then, 
or a mutton chop less here and there, or a cup of chocolate less 
in another place, or a little bit less of sugar, would we be any 
less Lealthy or strong or wise or good? I think there has been 


too much of that talk; that hysteria, in fact; and it has given 
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too much comfort to the enemy. I picked up the other day what 
purported to be a translation of an editorial in a Berlin paper, 
and it went on to tell that the “entire transportation system 
of the United States had broken down,” which was not true, 
but partially true; that the American Government was going to 
“ration its citizens” pretty soon or “else they would not have 
food enough”; which was not true in any sense of the word; 
and that the Americans were “dependent altogether upon the 
English and French for big guns and ammunition,” which was 
not true at all, even ab initio. The only reason we ever bought 
any from them at all was because they begged us to do it, and 
because they could sell them to us cheaper than we could buy 
them, and save transportation; and yet that article, purporting 
_to be a translation of an editorial in a Berlin newspaper, went 
on to prove its every assertion by quotations from debates in 
Congress and from American newspapers! 

Then what came to all this investigation business? If you 
take a great, big glass and look at the sun it does not look like 
anything but a collection of specks, but it shines all the same, 
and it shines with a good heat in December and a lurid heat in 
August, and there are just as many specks on it in August as 
there are in December; but the main fact is that the sun is 
shining and that every genial spring that comes it recreates the 
earth, and that for every living human being it gives food and 
sustenance, and, through its evaporation of water to the clouds, 
it gives water to drink, and with these everything else. 

I ask you what effect it has all had, except this: It has just 
simply discouraged, disheartened, frightfulized, cowed a few 
American mothers and sisters and wives by making them think 
that a sporadic and exceptional case here and there out of 
750,000—so exceptional as to be absolutely remarkable—was 
the rule of the service, when you knew it was not, and I know 
it was not, and the men who exploited it on this floor knew that 
it was not, and all of them knew that the sun of parlotie effi- 
ciency was shining, and shining with American effulgence and 
American warmth and American life-giving properties. 

What is the American life-giving property to the whole world? 
It is the spirit of a measured democracy, liberty conjoined with 
order; and what is threatening it in this world to-day? Prus- 
sianism on the one extreme and Russianism on the other— 
autocracy and bolsheviki; militarism and wild men who do 
not know what the history of the world has already proven, and 
are willing to try an experiment over for the forty-first time 
that has failed already 40 times. We must meet these two 
things or they will méet and murder our measured democracy. 
Either can do it unless we “play the man”—not later but 
to-day. 

How have we been attempting to meet most of our difficulties? 
Why, in a perfectly impracticable way. We have been trying 
to fix prices. You can no more fix a price than you can mod- 
erate the warmth of the sun by a legislative decree. You do 
one of two things. You fix the price, yes, in a certain sense, 
because you may keep a fellow from selling higher by threat- 
ening him with jail; but if you fix the price too low, you de- 
crease production; if you fix it too high. you breed speculation ; 
and unless you are as wise as God Himself you can not fix it 
exactly right. There you are, all in a nutshell; just one of 
these two results—none other possible. 

I voted for all of these things, or most of them, because I 
did not want anybody, even my worst enemy, to suspect that 
I was lagging anywhere along the line; but I did it when I 
knew it was not going to do any good—that part of it. I also 
knew that nothing but the experiment would satisfy and con- 
vince Congress and the people. Now, let supply meet demand; 
let the American people know what the demand is; let prices 
take care of themselves, and then production will take care of 
itself, and there will not be any trouble about enough coal nor 
food nor anything else, though there may be difficulty about 
prices, except with a few things that the Government itself 
controls, like postage stamps, and things of that sort. 

Suppose we here and now center ourselves upon winning the 
war, and suppose we center ourselves upon the idea of putting 
men in France, putting men in France, putting men in France; 
letting the men carry ammunition, carry ammunition, carry am- 
munition. Danton said, “What is the first way to win the 
French Revolution? First, audacity. What is the next? Au- 
dacity. What is the third? Audacity—‘ encore l'audace.” 


So it is with this thing. The way to win this war is men in 
France with guns, more men in France with more guns, more 
men in France with more guns, as well trained as you can get 
them; if you can not get them trained to suit a West Point 
graduate, then trained well enough to do their part, at any rate. 

Mr. President, I started to say I had said enough. 
T have said too much. 


I believe 


Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator goes on 
T hope he will let this report be adopted, He can proceed with 
his remarks then just the same, 

Mr. GORE. I am not going to make any extended argument. 
I desire to put in the Record the figures to which I referred a 
while ago. I merely want to observe that I think there is no 
dearth of audacity in the country, certainly none in the Senate. 
I am as well convinced as anyone that you can neither win this 
war nor feed the Army by mere eloquent phrases. All that 
fine phrases and bad names can do to win the war has already 
been done. We must have recourse to other engines of war. 

I adverted a few minutes ago to the fact that Great Britain, 
in the planting season last year, released 25,000 skilled farm 
hands and 25,000 unskilled hands, and that during the harvest 
season she released 20,000 more, in addition to an army of 
250,000 women which she had organized for labor on the farms. 

I have here the figures to which I adverted then, which I 
did not have at that time. The statement has been made that 
in this country only 1 per cent of the farming population has 
been drawn. Mr. President, that takes into account the entire 
farming population. I stated—and I have the figures here, the 
accuracy of which I do not doubt—that a larger percentage of 
farm registrants were drawn than from any other class of people 
in the United States. I say that because I do not think the 
farmers are whining, neither are their friends whining, and 
I do not think they are mistaken when they assert that bread 
is as important as bayonets to military success, 

I might say, adverting to the last Senator’s remarks—I do 
not know just how material it is—that my father was in the 
Confederate service for four years and was in prison for six 
months. He had three brothers in the Confederate Army. 
One of them is still at Fishing Creek. I think that the sons of 
Confederates and the sons of Union veterans and everybody 
else are willing to do their full duty, are willing to bear every 
necessary burden, are willing to make every necessary sacrifice 
essential to the winning of this war. But. Mr. President, it is 
not a test of heroism, neither is it a proof of statesmanship, 
to permit the bearing of unnecessary and avoidable burdens, 
or to permit the making of unnecessary and avoidable sacrifices. 
It is the part of statesmanship to obviate every possible burden 
and to obviate every possible sacrifice. I believe there will be 
burdens enough, there will be sacrifices enough, which can not 
be avoided, without permitting those which can by any possi- 
bility be avoided. z 

I wish to have read here a table of percentages, first showing 
the ratio of farm hands and other classes drawn, from page 95 
of the hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Then, on page 96, I wish to have read into the Record another 
table or statement; because, while a larger percentage of farm 
hands have been drawn than from any other class of regis- 
trants, that still does not tell the full story, because in the 
agricultural States of the West 77 per cent of the registrants 
passed the physical examination. Some of the States went 
higher than that. In the great industrial States some of them 
fell as low as 58 per cent. In Pennsylvania the number who 
passed the physical examination was only 53, in Connecticut 
it was only 53, in Vermont it was 56, whereas in North Dakota 
it was 79 per cent, in Nebraska 78 per cent, and the average 
was around 77 per cent, except in some of the extreme Southern 
States where there is a large colored population. 

I ask to have read first the marked place on page 95 and 
then the marked place on page 96. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I have gone through all the classes, and here is what I have found: 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, total registered, 2,504,133 ; 
total accepted, 217,285; per cent taken of this registration, 8.47 per 
cent. Actors, artists, showmen, etc., 7.85 r cent. Breweries and 
other liquor factories, 8.38 per cent. Banking, brokerage, insurance, 
6.83 per cent. Textile mills, 6.80 per cent. Barbers, bartenders, saloon 
keepers, etc., 7.99 per cent. 

~ * * $ s a s 


Here are the bear by States: South Dakota, 85.87 per cent of 
those that were called to be examined passed. 

Senator Pacr. Of the farm boys? 

Mr. Siapson. No; of the State; it is an agricultural State. Ne- 
braska, 79.85; Wyoming, 78.47. Those were the three highest. Then 
I took the three lowest: Pensylvania, 53.83; Connecticut, 53.70; 
Vermont, 56.18. 

Senator GRONNA. Have you gotten North Dakota there? 

Mr. Simpson. All the agricultura: States run about 77 per cent, 
except these three that were exceptionally high, and when you get 
down in the extreme Southern States, down among the negroes, they 
8 lower. Rut the manufacturing and mining States all run 
much lower, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the conference report on the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil- 
rights bill. 

The report was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The Senate, os in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and 
enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think when we adjourned 
yesterday the Senate had under consideration an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment under consideration is that offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HorLIs] to the committee 
amendment on page 9 of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I believe that is the amend- 
ment that I offered on behalf of the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. THomas]. The Senator is now present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Srcrerary. On page 9, line 20, after the word “ whose,” 
it is proposed to insert “ bonded indebtedness is not in excess 
of its actually invested capital and assets, and whose.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I may say that without the 
authority of the Senator from Colorado I permitted to be in- 
serted yesterday the words “and assets.” I did not think they 
were necessary; and I now ask the permission of the Senate 
to withdraw them, so that the amendment may be turned over 
to the Senator from Colorado as he gave it to me. 

Mr. THCMAS. Mr. President, since the Senator from New 
Hampshire was so kind as to look after this amendment during 
my necessary absence yesterday, I shall be bound by whatever 
suggestion or arrangement he may haye made regarding it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I did not commit the Senator 
or myself. I said I saw no objection to the insertion of those 
words, but I did not feel at all sure the Senator would not 
object; and I shall be glad to ask unanimous consent, which 
probably will be granted, to have them stricken out, if that is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to express my obliga- 
tion to the Senate for permitting this amendment to go over 
until to-day, because of my detention in a very important com- 
mittee meeting, although I have no doubt that the discussion 
of the amendment under the direction of the Senator from 
New Hampshire was quite as illuminating to the Senate as 
any explanation that I can make of the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

I am not satisfied, Mr. President, with subsection “(d),” even 
with the amendment which I have offered to it. The vast range 
of authority which it confers upon the new corporation will 
undoubtedly be exercised for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the Government at all times; ond yet we know 
that where too much is left to the discretion of an administra- 
tive body, appeals in individual cases sometimes are so plausi- 
ble and so earnest as to mislead or confuse the judgment, re- 
sulting in more or less injury to the public interests. 

This subsection, as I understand it, is designed to invest the 
Finance Corporation with authority to deal with enterprises, 
mostly public utilities, whose financial condition absolutely 
requires relief, and who are unable to obtain it in any other 
direction or from any other source. They are not in proper 
condition to receive advances from their usual sources of bor- 
rowing, They are unable to meet and tide over the maturity 
of obligations the default of which threatens them with com- 
plete disaster. At the same time, we assume for the purposes 
of the bill that the character of the business with which they 
are occupied and which they are conducting is essential to the 
prosecution of the war. The cessation of it will therefore tend 
to impede the progress of the prosecution of the war, or at 
least make the possibilities of efficiency less than would other- 
wise be the case. 

I concede fully, Mr. President, the essential necessity, if we 
are to legislate at all upon the general subject of the bill, of 
making provision to meet such cases when they become urgent, 
but it is an unfortunate fact that during the days when specu- 
lation was rife and investments were easily secured many of 
the public utilities of the country issued securities which fre- 
quently were in excess of the actual value of the property. 

To use a common expression of the trade, muny of them 
capitalized the future, capitalized their so-called intangible 
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wealth, and transformed it into real money by placing these 

huge issues upon the market and selling them sometimes at 

par and more frequently at much less than par—sometimes at 

par with a bonus of common stock. Fundamentally the prac- 

as is indefensible. I might go further and say that it is dis- 
onest; 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that the Government should 
come to the rescue of those speculative concerns which in de- 
fiance of good business ideas and of common sense have yielded 
to the temptation offered by an easy market of placing bond 
issues upon the country in excess of the actual capital in- 
vested. If concerns of that sort get into trouble because of our 
present stringent financial war conditions, the chances are 100 
to 1 that the trouble has resulted from their misconduct and 
not from any other cause whatever. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Would the Senator extend the principle for 
which he is contending to earnings made by the company and 
put back in the property and represent it, say, by stock divi- 
dends? That raises, I assume, this question. Would the Sena- 
tor go as far as that? * 

Mr. THOMAS. If the amount of earnings placed into the 
capital as stock dividends has become sufficient in amount to 
offset the difference between the original capital invested and 
the amount of bond issue, yes; but I do not believe that there 
are many such cases, 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] during the 
first day’s discussion of the bill said that the traction company, 
the trolley company, operating the street railways in his city 
represented an actual investment of $100,000, but that the bond 
issue of the company which had been negotiated was 400 per 
cent of that amount; that is to say, $400,000. Now, that is a 
typical case. Unfortunately it is not a unique one. It has its 
imitations as well as its precedents from one end of this coun- 
try to the other. I might refer to one or two, perhaps, in my 
own State, but that one illustration is sufficient. 

Now, why should a concern like that be permitted to fall 
back upon the generosity of the Government and obtain relief 
from the condition which it now finds itself in because of its 
improvidence? I want and always have wanted to discourage 
that sort of wildcat financiering conducted on the part of men 
who know better or on the part of those who can with some 
propriety plead ignorance, and I know of nothing that would 
encourage the continuation of such practices more than the 
knowledge of the fact that if trouble comes the Government will 
put its powerful shoulder to their little wheels and lift them out 
of the ruts, 

Concerns of that kind, Mr. President, generally speaking, meet 
disaster sooner or later even in the most prosperous times, 
and that means receivership. I can not conceive of any of those 
enterprises whose existence is a necessity to Government pur- 
poses which would not be run as well if not better by the com- 
panies if they are in the hands of a receiver. Of course, some- 
thing depends upon the competency of the official appointed to 
fill that position, but surely there is nothing urgent in the event 
of the translation of the company’s affairs from the hands of 
the concern to those of the court. 

So I think this amendment is desirable, and I am willing to 
limit it to those companies whose earnings have been in- 
vested in their capital to the equivalent of the difference be- 
tween the original capital and the bond issue. But I think we 
should safeguard the Government as to this very important 
matter, for when the mass of these companies is concerned it is 
not a small matter; it is liable to run into the millions, as every- 
thing else does at the present time. 

I think, Mr. President, that I have completed ali that I care 
to say upon the amendment, and I am quite willing to submit 
it to the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
change I made in the amendment. I believe I have a right 
to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvunrst in the chair). 
The Senator has that right. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I understand the Senator’s amendment, it 
would cover the point about which he just interrogated me, and 
Lam willing to accept it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state fhe 
amendment, = 


The Secretary. On page 9, line 20, in the committee amend- 


ment, after the word “whose,” insert the words “bonded in- 
debtedness is not in excess of its actually invested capital and 
assets, and whose.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I had printed and Inid on 
the table a suggested amendment, which I called to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee and asked him to care- 
fully consider. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the Senator speaking about the amend- 
ment whieh I offered? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No, sir; I am speaking of an amendment 
which I offered to this same amendment of the committee which 
has been amended on motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is another amendment the Senator is 
speaking about? ~ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Another amendment. I wish to call the 
attention of the chairman to the proposed amendment, which 
has been printed, and to state the object of the amendment, 
which I think will assist the object intended to be accomplished 
by the bill. I do not suppose that any of us would be likely to 
vote for a bill of this character except as a war measure, and 
I conceive its chief object is stabilizing the money market dur- 
ing the time the Government has practically monopolized the 
money market for its own benefit. 

The clause we have under consideration is intended undoubt- 
edly to relieve the condition in which the many public-utility 
companies of the country have found themselves, in many cases 
entierly through their own fault, in some cases, of course, with- 
out their own fault. We all know there has been almost for 
the last generation a tremendous capitalization of public-utility 
companies, That has caused the heaping of mortgages on top 
of other mortgages, which have not been in all cases very well 
secured. 

But there are many mortgages issued by these public-utility 
companies as underlying Hens, and afterwards the company 
has been sold out to some other company and has been recapi- 
talized, leaving the underlying mortgages perfectly good. In 
the present condition of the money market it is not possible 
as the bonds secured by the underlying mortgage fall due to 
get renewals of the lien or to get extensions from the obligation 
holders under those mortgages, 

The amendment which I suggested for the consideration 
merely of the chairman of the committee would operate by 
means of what might be called a temporary stay during the 
period of the war, where security holders seem to be unreason- 
able and where the obligor company or its successor is 
willing to make a fair arrangement with the bondholders. In 
such ease the directors of the finance corporation .created by 
the bill could withhold a certificate from, we will say, the 
committee of bondholders seeking to foreclose the mortgage, and 
in that way through the amendment which I have proposed 
foreclosure proceedings could not be prosecuted during the 
period of the war on the mortgage which secured the bonds. 
My idea, Mr. President, is that the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed terms of extension during the war of the 
bonds secured by these underlying mortgages might be safely 
left to the directors of this business corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me see if I understand the Senator. 
Does the Senator mean that no foreclosure proceedings would 
be entertained by the court unless the plaintiffs in that proceed- 
ing had a certificate of this committee. that the foreclosure 
would not be against the publie interest? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is the suggestion of the amend- 
ment, and I want to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to this fact—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator of course means the alter- 
native of that. If they said it would be against the publie 
interest, they would issue no certificate at all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. They would issue no certificate. The 
certificate would be a prerequisite to the foreclosure of any 
mortgage exceeding $1,000,000 in amount. Of course, if the 
chairman of the committee sees fit to adopt this amendment I 
am perfectly willing we should make that amount anything 
reasonable. I put in the amount of $1,000,000 because that 
would practically cover all the serious securities that are fall- 
ing due the present year. 

I wish to call the attention of the chairman to the fact that 
the effect of this amendment would be very greatly to aid the 
object of the corporation, which is created, by preventing de- 
mands coming into the money market in large amounts where 
a very little Inconvenience would occur to the holders of bonds 
under the mortuos by the stay from bringing their suits 
during the wur. 


It is not a great hardship on me if IT hold obligations secured 
by a mortgage and have held those obligations for years to say to 
me you may have exactly what you have been getting in the way 
of interest. The companies, as a rule, are quite willing to make 
better arrangements, for example, to increase the rate of interest 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent in order to obtain the credit during 
this time of stress in the money market, where the Government 
is taking up available funds which may be invested. 

I shall not press this amendment unless it appeals to the good 
judgment of the chairman of the committee, but I suggest to him 
that it would very greatly aid, in my opinion, the end aimed at 
by the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what the Senator proposes is 
nothing more nor less than a moratorium. He proposes to 
vest in this committee the power of determining for the court 
the question whether it shall be permitted to proceed in a fore- 
closure proceeding instituted by the holder of the bonds of any 
corporation. It is not only a moratorium but it vests the power 
of determining whether that drastic course shall be pursued in 
the committee. I voted for and Congress has passed a morator- 
ium so far as suits against enlisted men, men.who are out of 
the country and engaged in the service of the country and in its 
defense, are concerned, but I do not think we have yet come to 
a point when we ought to declare a moratorium of any kind 
against the collection of obligations. 

Of course, I appreciate the purpose which the Senator from 
Delaware has in view. I appreciate that in this situation it 
would afford very great relief to a very great many concerns in 
this country which are in dire need of relief, but I think it is 
rather a remedy that ought not to be resorted to except in very 
extreme conditions, and I do not think those conditions have yet 
been reached in this country. How soon we may have to come 
to it I do not know. I think we have not come to it yet, and if 
this bill shall pass I think it will afford such relief in the 
financial crisis with which we are now apparently threatened 
that probably we will be able to get along without having even 
later to resort to any such remedy as the one proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware. I have talked with several of the mem- 
bers of the committee about it, Mr. President, because I under- 
stood the very generous attitude of the Senator from Delaware 
with reference to myself and his willingness to withdraw his 
amendment if I would express: myself against it. I did not wish 
to take that responsibility myself and I have talked with a 
number of the members of the committee about it. I am not 
speaking now for myself alone but for the committee. We do 
not feel that we can accept the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, under those circum- 
stances I shall not press the amendment, I am glad the com- 
mittee have considered this matter, because my impression is 
that the committee may feel it incumbent upon them later to 
introduce an amendment of this character to the present act, 
which I think the Senator incorrectly characterizes as a mora- 
torium. It is merely a stay in a very limited number of cases 
where the directors of this finance corporation themselves would 
determine that it would be for the public interest. But I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I gave notice day before yesterday of an- 
other amendment to subsection (d). It is the insertion of the 
word “adequate,” on page 10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That has already been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 
agreed to, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was done during my absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The parliamentary situation is that we are 
now considering the committee amendment at the bottom of 
page 9 and the top of page 10, and amendments to that amend- 
ment are now in order to the exclusion of other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The purpose of subdivision (d) found on page 
9 is to extend direct help to corporations owning or controlling 
railroads or other public utilities and to firms, corporations, or 
associations whose operations are necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. The bill as it came to the Finance 
Committee made these beneficences applicable to persons as 
well as to firms, corporations, or associations. The Finance 


Committee evidently thinks that persons conducting just as 
big a business as anyone else are not entitled to the same re- 
lief as corporations. 
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I wonder if this was called to the attention of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee. and if it was intended to exclude 
men who might need relief and who are doing just the same 
class of business us corporations, I tried to study out some 


reason for it. The only reason I can think of is that it was 
intended to exclude farmers. Farmers are conducting a busi- 
ness that is more important to the Nation than anything else, 
except the production of munitions of war. It does not make 
any difference if it was the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota carrying on thousands of acres perhaps of wheat farm- 
ing, 2 most essential industry, whereas some little corporation 
with $10,000 worth of capital stock and no real assets might 
come to this corporation and get relief; individuals could not. 

I shall move, first, to insert, in line 19, before the word“ firm“ 
the word “ person.” Then later I shall move to insert the word 
“ person ” in line 16. I now offer the first amendment, on page 
9, line 19, before the word “ firm” to insert the word “ person.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to the amend- 
men! of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that the committee did 
consider that question very carefully, and they thought that the 
word “ person” covered such a multitude of people, many with 
a capital of but a few dollars, that at any time can secure assist- 
ance from the regular channels of business and are provided 
for— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think that the word 
„person“ takes in any wider range of business in a material 
sense than the word “corporation ”?. Every imaginable busi- 
ness in the world is within the corporate powers of corpora- 
tions, and there are all kinds of corporations, some of them pro- 
moting wildcat propositions and as totally without merit as any 
individual business ever engaged in. 

It seems to me as far as that section is concerned that the dis- 
cretion vested in the corporation to pass upon these applications 
for financial assis ance is just as wide under the present bill as 
it would be if the word “ person” were inserted, except that it 
would be confined to corporations and exclude those that were 
not incorporated. Yet it would cover business without merit as 
wen as business with merit and business of every imaginable 
class, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that leaving out the 
word “person,” as I said before, would limit the number who 
could appeal direct to this corporation for assistance and re- 
ceive bonds from the corporation upon securities that they may 
offer. If the word “person” were put into this paragraph, 
there would scarcely be a person in the United States who could 
not appeal to the corporation for assistance. We do not want 
to break the law down. Appeals could be made, and no doubt 
would be made, where no public interest was at stake. Political 
reasons, financial reasons, and other reasons would be brought 
to bear upon the directors, and the time of the board would be 
consumed in listening to such appeals. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will yield. 

Tt is not the intention of the framers of the bill to allow the 
corporation to issue as low an amount as $100 worth of bonds 
in one transaction, It is only in special cases that the advances 
could be made, and they should be made only in a case where it is 
to the public interest to advance money, and where the parties 
wanting an advance can not secure the money from any other 
source and in amounts that can not be secured from the usual 
sources. Now I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no particular reason to interrupt 
the Senator or to participate in the debate, except that I was 
present and heard the Senator's answer to the proposition of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horis], and it struck 
me as being very unsound, if the Senater will pardon me; I 
mean from a logical standpoint. Does the Senator mean to say 
that the magie name of corporation will exclude applications 
for political purposes or due to political influences? Does the 
Senator mean to say that you can avoid that by forming a cor- 
poration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, you will cut out at least 99 per 
cent of them. I do not say that members of a corporation could 
not use political influence—I have not made such a statement 
but when the door is thrown open to every person in the United 
States and invite every person to make a direct application 
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for an advance, no matter how small the amount, I think it is 
going too far. f 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator that there 
ought to be certain guards and certain precautions which would 
prevent the abuse of the power of this corporation in the use 
of the credit and finances of the Government, but I fail to sec 
how the Senator can even contend that you are going to avoid 
abuses by limiting it to a corporation. There is not any abuse 
in financial business that has ever been perpetrated by an in- 
dividual in business that has not been perpetrated by a corpora- 
tion, and if the Senator wants a measure of some kind to dis- 
tinguish the bad from the good and to confine the operation of 
this Government finance corporation to sound business proposi- 
tions, he will have to find some other distinction merely than 
the difference between a man, a natural person, and an arti- 
ficial person called a corporation. There is not any possibility 
of accomplishing the object the Senator says is in view by using 
that test. You will have to get some other test. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has not tried to dif- 
ferentiate between a person and a corporation as far as the 
abuses that may come under this bill are concerned other than 
this, that where there is one corporation that would make an 
application for assistance there would be hundreds of persons 
who could and no doubt would do it; and if you use the word 
“person,” as I stated, and if the person wanted $100, under 
such a provision he could apply to the corporation. We have 
already provided in paragraph (b) that all such cases can be 
taken care of, and the Government will be a great deal better 
secured if the corporation does not advance 1 cent to others 
than the banks of the country, for the banks are compelled to 
put up 25 per cent more security than the amount of money 
which is advanced to them. 

This paragraph of section 6 does not make any such require- 
ment. It was supposed that it would take care of exceptional 
cases; but in the way it is now drawn, I want to say to the 
Senate, if the word “ person“ is inserted, I do not know what 
the result will be. : 

Exceptional cases, in the first place, were to take care of the 
public utilities and the railroads of the country. The public 
utilities of the country almost universally to-day are losing 
money. Their expenses run from 60 to 100 per cent more than 
they did three years ago; and yet the rate they are allowed to 
charge for the service has been in only a very few cases in- 
creased. It was thought by the framers of this bill that unless 
there was relief given to these public-utility co-porations, and 
given in a special way, as provided for in this paragraph, very 
few of them could exist much longer. 

During the year 1918 there is to be refunded by public-utility 
corporations $233,000,000. The securities that they gave for the 
existing bond issue, and falling due this year. are not as good 
as they were when the bonds were first issued, because the 
earning capacity of these corporations has been greatly de- 
creased, As I before stated, few of them are making expenses. 

In the case of persons or of corporations other than public- 
utility corporations, they have the right, whenever the cost of 
producing their product increases, to advance the price of the 
product and they have done so in nearly every instance of which 
I have heard. As the cost has increased, so has the price to the 
consumer been increased, but that is not the case with a public- 
utility corporation. I want to say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. POINDEXTER] and to the Senate that I have no doubt, if - 
this war goes on for a couple of years more, there will be ad- 
vances made to public-utility corporations in this country upon 
securities that at the time the securities are offered will not be 
worth the amount of money advanced on them; and if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States were forced to realize on the se- 
curities in cases such as I have mentioned they could not get 
their money back, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then the Senator from Utah admits 
that there is no absolute guaranty of safety merely by the name 
of a corporation? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the name of a public-utility corporation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, not under this paragraph; 
but there would be in paragraphs (b) and (c), the paragraphs 
referring to the banks. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not contend that we 
can avoid the difficulties he mentions by favoring corporations 
over others? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but you would multiply the difficulties by 
thousands. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not a question of numbers. Thero 
has got to be some discrimination in the administration of this 
law. It is just as easy for a board of directors to tell whether 
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n business conducted by an individual is a sound business as it 
is to tell whether one conducted by a corporation is a sound 
business. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington to consider the case just as it will be presented to this 
corporation. The Senator knows that if there was an applica- 
tion mide by any person in the United States for an advance. 
say, of $100, it would require the expenditure of $100 on the 
part of the corporation to make an investigation, if they should 
decide to do so, as to the security offered. The board would 
nat know the individual's financial standing or responsibility. 
so there would have to be an investigation in order that the 
board might ascertain whether or not the security which the 
person offered was adequate, and it would cost perhaps as 
much to muke the investigation as the amount the individual 
would desire to have advanced. If we go further than the 
committee has gone, I am quite sure there will be tens. of thou- 
sands of such cases; and it would be a physical impossibility 
for this corporation to pass upon a ‘tithe of them. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] suggests that 
ithe corporation is not compelled to make the loans to these 
persons; but what would be the result if a hundred thousand 
such applications were made and no action should be taken? 
Of course, there would be an outcry ‘against the corporation 
throughout the United States. I myself think that the cor- 
poration would do everything it, could to obviate just such a 
position as they would be placed in under such circumstances. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
-yield to the senior Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Did I understand the Senator to-say that 
the question of either inserting or leaving out the word * per- 
son“ was considered by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it was, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say it was not considered at any 
time when I was present. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may: be. i 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I submit to the Senator that I can not 
see that the insertion of that werd would do any particular 
harm. Let me call the Senator’s attention to this: There are 
two purposes in subdivision (d); one is to extend these ad- 
vantages directly to the corporation controlling directly or 
through stock ownership any railrond or other public utility. 
That is one of the purposes. The second purpose is: 

But any firm s 


And I call the attention of the Senator from Washington 
to the fact that it does not refer to corporations only; that it is 
not limited to corporations, because it includes 
any firm, corporation, or association conducting an established and 
going business— 

Then— 

1 operations are necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
-the war. 

I understand that was to cover certain cases. For instance, 
there might be a munition plant. or something of that character. 
that might not be incorporated at all In attempting to get 
parts for our ships, we might have one plant making bolts of 
a certain size and another little plant making bolts of a differ- 
ent character, and such plants might be scattered all over the 
country, and some of them might be owned individually. If 
such an individual needed funds in order to expand his busi- 
ness in order to meet the requirements of the Government 
under subdivision (b), he would be entitled to apply, provided 
it tended directly to affect the Government in its war work. 
I notice in the very beginning of the bill that it provides— 

That for the purpose of affording financial assistance, either directly 
or indirectly— 

The provisions use the same words— 
to persons, firms, corporations, and associations. 

It seems to me that this other provision was intended to be 
just exactly as broad as the first subdivision; and I, myself, 
“nn not see any resson why we ean not trust the same corpora- 
tion, the same officials, to make the distinction of what is 
proper and what is improper in one subdivision as we would 
trust them in the other. After all, it is u power that may be 
subject to abuse, as are all of these extraordinary powers, 
but I can see no good reason why the word “ persons” should 
not be included. I do not think there is any more danger of 
abuse in this case than there is danger of abuse under the first 
section of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, as I now recall, the Senator from 
North Dakota [r. McCuamerr] was not present at the com- 
mittee meeting at which this matter was finally decided; but, 
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as I have stated, the question was discussed by the commit ee, 
und the committee decided that it would be unwise to include 
the werd “persons in this paragraph. This paragraph is net 
the same as paragraph (b) because in that paragraph it spetti- 
cally states Wwhut the amount of the security shall be, and not 
only the amount of security, but that it shall pass through the 
regular banking channels of the country, and the whole credit 
of the bunk will be behind every: one of the securities offered 
to the corporation for the purpose of securing the credit asked 
for. 

Mr. President, there is no ques on that it is the intention 
of the administration or. of the framers-of this bill to interfere 
with the regular course of business just as ttle as it is possible 
to do, and yet not to allow the business concerns of this country 
to fail on account of the Goyernment having monopolized the 
money market; but if the Senate wants to invite and authorize 
every person in the United States to come directly to this .cor- 
poration, and for this corporation to issue its bonds for any 
amount an individual may want—I care not how small the 
amount may be—then, of course, we should include the word 
persons.“ I desire to say to the Senate, however, that if that 
is done. it will be a very dangerous proposition, and that, instend 
of the directorate of this corpora ion being 5 in number, we 
had better make it avout 105. for the applications will come to 
it by the hundreds of thousands, 

Ido not know that I have anything more to say upon this sub- 
ject. Mr. President, except to repeat ‘thai 1 think it would be 
unwise to include individual persons in this provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. Hottiis] to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. -I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Bankhead 


Henderson Norris 
Nugent 
Overman 
Owen 
Kendrick Page 
Kirby Poindexter 


Simmons 


Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 


Gallinger 
Gerry 
Gronna 


R 
Robinson 
Hale 


Saulsbury 
Harding Shafroth 
Hardwick Sheppard Wiliams 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kina], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort}, 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING) are de- 
tained on business of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sarri] is 
absent on account of iliness. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN] is absent on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire IMr. Hortis] to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, before this amendment is re- 
jected I want the Senate, or ‘at least a quorum of the body, to 
know what it is. It has been charged that this bill is to be 
passed for the benefit of a few distressed millionaires, Novw, 
on the confession of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. it 
appears that it is being passed for the benefit of corporations, 
and not for the benefit of persons. The bill as it came from the 
Treasury Department to the Finance Committee provided that 
direct advances could be made to persons, firms, corporations, 
or associations. The Finance Committee has seen fit to with- 
draw that privilege from persons even in essential industries, 
so that no farmer, no matter how large his business may be. no 
mutter bow many thousands of acres he cultivates, if he Is in 
distress can come to this war bank for relief; and the Senator 
from Utah airily says, Well, he can go to his bank; he is not 
a corporation, and no one but a corporation can expect this 
assistance under this bill.“ I have seen a good deal of legisla- 
tion passed in recent years where corporations were discrimi- 
nated against, but this is the first attempt I have seen since I 
have been in the Senate to discriminate in favor of corporations. 

There is no magic in the werd * corporation.” It has an alur- 
ing sound to hungry mortals; it is likely to have officers with 
large salaries; it may or may not have; but in my part of the 
country there are a good many private persons who organize 
public utilities, waterworks, electric-light plants, and so forth, 
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and they are just as much entitled, yes, more entitled, to ad- 
vances from this corporation as is some one who organizes: a 
corporation. 

Now, why do individuals organize corporations? Usually to 
avoid individual liability; for the same reason that some men 
put their property in their wife’s name so that they can do 
business, and, if they fail, they will have something left. A 
corporation is not entitled to as good credit as an individual 
Many things can be done by corporations in the way of irregular 
finance that an individual can not do without running the risk 
of getting into jail. 

J have not heard any reason why persons should be diserimi- 
nated against under this bill. The Senator from Utah said 
because there are so many of them. Well, I hope that the 
benefits of this bill are not to be narrowed down to the few 
capitalists who took enough interest in it to come here to Wash- 
ington und testify before the Finance Committee. I hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. , 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator if there ts any 
reason whatever why, if aid is to be extended under this bill 
at all, it should not be extended just as well to a person conduct- 
ing an established business whose operations are contributory 
to the prosecution of the war as to a corporation under similar 
circumstances? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I can not see any reason. I think the reason 
is even stronger in the case of individuals, because corporations, 
if they have such fine credit. ean go to the banks and get credit 
when persons can not. There is no reason for the discrimina- 
tion, and none can be pointed out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hollis] that, if a person is conduct- 
ing a business that is contributing to the success. of the war, that 
person ought to have Just the same measure of aid from the 
Government or from the Government finance corporation as a 
eorporation ought to have, subject to exactly the same limitations 
as to the amount, kind. character, volume, and soundness of 
security; and, to my mind at least, in spite of the very plausible 
argument of my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoot], there is no 
reason whatever for the distinction between them, I think the 
bill as originally drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury is 
right in that regard. 

But, Mr. President, I am opposed to this bill in its entirety. 
I am. opposed to the principle on which it rests, I am opposed 
to the things that it seeks to accomplish; that is, to their accom- 
plishment in the wuy and manner suggested and proposed by 
this bill; and, if the Senate were in a frame of mind to weigh 
an argument on this question. I would have some hope of my 
ability to convince it that this measure is totally unnecessary, 
for the present at least; but it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
we are rapidly getting into. if we have not already arrived at, 
that feverish state of mind where when somebody can point 
out an evil only one remedy will be considered for that situa- 
tion and that the remedy suggested by administrative officers, 
whatever view the legislative branch may have as to the proper 
remedy to be applied. 

What is this bill? Where does it come from? What does it 

propose? Whatever the evils that it seeks to remedy and what- 
ever methods it employs in the effort to meet and cure those 
evils, this hilt has a double-barreled purpose—tirst, to provide 
for a change indirectly in our banking laws, and, second, to 
provide for the licensing of everything that might be termed 
“big business“ by the National Government. the second propo- 
sition being wholly unheard of under the American system of 
government, wholly dangerous to the liberties of the American 
people, and wholly unnecessary for the udequate and vigorous 
prosecution of this war. 

The report submitted by the Finance Committee is practically 
nothing except the printing of Mr. MeAdoo’s statement in sup- 
port of this bill. The committee does not ventme to give us 
any independent reasons that it may have of its own or any 
independent views. if, perchance, it entertains any, about the 
subject, but merely concludes, with some discretion, I reckon, 
eonsidering what this bill really is, that it will justify it In the 
words of its able proponent, and therefore gives us Mr. McAdoo’s 
argument in support of the bill. 

Mr. MeAdoo says this is the reason for the bill: 

In Europe 


And you must remember in these days that it Is fashionable 
to model everything we do on Europe and European institu- 


tions, instead of being true to American principles. Mr. MeAdoo 
Says: 

In n n permi nt to banks and banker: 
egg ha Hage Monts u . terms. The 
Federal reserve act does not provide for these, and the war finance cor- 
poration is designed as a war emergency to fill this gap. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will; yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill conveys one lesson to us. When 
the Monetary Commission made their report—I do this with 
the permission of the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield, of course. 

Mr. NELSON. When the Monetary Commission made their 
report, they recommended one central bank. That report was 
ignored when the Democratic Party came into power. It said 
that it was dangerous to create one central bank; that we 
must have the banking systems distributed into 12 regional 
banks; that we must not adhere to the system that they have 
in Europe, of having one central bank. Now, what is this? 
This is simply ‘supplying the lack of that legislation and 
attempting to supply it in rather a clumsy way by creating 
a central bank for the whole country to do what none of these 
12 reserve banks could do; that is all. 

I am not saying that I am opposed to the bill; but the very 
principle on which this bill is based, and the justification of it, 
is that none of the reserve banks are competent to perform 
this function; that we need a central banking institution to do 
that work that was omitted in the currency legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota undoubtedly has aburdant ground for that statement. 
When we enacted the Federal reserve banking law I did not 
detude myself for one moment about what we were doing. 
After denouncing for years Senator Aldrich and his commis- 
sion we were practically adopting, with some modifications, the 
Aldrich idea. The result was the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem, which has been the subject of extravagant encomiums, of 
praise that to some extent was justified and to some. extent, 
in my opinion, was extravagant. from one end of this country 
to another, until the country rang with the praises of this 
marvelous institution which had been recently created. And 
yet what do we now find? When the very first test comes for 
the much-vaunted and much-praised Federal reserve banking 
system its advocates and proponents, almost without exception, 
lay down and surrender their arms without firing a shot and 
admit that it is utterly inadequate to carry us in stormy 
weather, however valuable it was in sunshine. 

Mr. HOLLIS. . Mr. President 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to say that the real friends of the 
Federal reserve act. so far as I have heard them express them- 
selves, are opposed to this bill. The Federal reserve act was 
intended to ride like a ship in time of storm, and now that 
the storm has come they are throwing over the ballast and 
putting on more sail. =! 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. The statement of the Senator 
from New Hampshire does him credit, and I am glad to hear 
him make it on the floor, for he has been one of the stalwart 
champions of that system, and it is to his credit that he is 
unwilling to throw it overboard when the first storm comes. 
I wish as much could be said for the position of other Senators 
and other Members of another body who were strong in their 
advocacy of that banking system, and who once contended that 
it was amply sufficient for times of storm as well as for periods 
of sunshine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just for the Recorp I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that the Secretary of the Treasury and two members of 
the Federal Reserve Board appeared before the committee in 
behalf of this legislation. I will say to the Senator that I am 
not enamored with it, but I wish to say. further, that in pri- 
vate conversation with members of the Federal Reserve Board 
I have been told that the members of that board are in favor 
of this legislation. It does seem to me that the members of 
that board. particularly the governor and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are certainly friendly to the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system, and the statement made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire must apply to some friends of the system outside 
of the members of the board and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
if they are unfriendly to this legislution. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am talking about Members of Congress in 
both branches. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President. if I may proceed for 
just a moment, it is demonstration complete. The words of the 
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Secretary of the Treasury afford it. What does he say is the 
reason for the passage of this bill? 


In Europe central banks are permitted to 
loans upon stocks and bonds upon certain well-defined terms. The Fed- 
eral reserve act does not provide for these, and the war finance cor- 
poration is designed as a war emergency to fill this gap. 


That is what he says; that is what he means; and that is 


rant to banks and bankers 


what it is. Fill this gap? Why not fill it by amending your 
banking law? If these stocks and bonds and securities must 
be admitted as collateral upon which the Federal reserve banks 
can make loans, why could you not do it by amending your 
banking laws? And if your banking system is worth a cent, 
if it is worth the paper it is written on, to say nothing of the 
extravagant campaign encomiums that have been heaped upon 
its devoted head, it looks to me like you would do that instead 
of throwing it away the first time even the appearance of a 
squall darkens a corner of the sky. 

No; but it is not fashionable to do that in these days. In- 
stead of making a simple amendment to the banking laws 
changing the kind of securities that these banks may accept for 
loans we have got to have a great Government corporation, 
with thousands and thousands of employees and millions and 
millions of expense and billions and billions of bond issues, 
until old John Law, if he were alive to-day, would roll his eyes 
in envy at the very sight of it, to take the place of a simple 
proposition to amend the banking laws. 

We have got to have a Shipping Corporation, the Government 
running the railroads, the Government running business credits 
in this country; we have got to have centralization at the ex- 
pense of State governments, centralization at the expense of 
individualism in this Republic, until we have heaped upon our 
people n system of laws that when the sum total is carefully 
Weighed is just about as obnoxious as the system under which 
the Russians lived before they got rid of the Czar. 

Mr. REED. Otherwise it is all right, I suppose? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; otherwise it is all wrong. 

Now, let us see. The Secretary gave a few more reasons; 
and the further you go into the reasons, if you feel like you 
have got any right to an opinion of your own, the stronger your 
opinion gets that there is very little reason back of it all, ex- 
cept the desire of certain people to grasp a great deal more 
power in every line and in every direction, whether it is really 
necessary to have it in order to prosecute this war or not. 

The Secretary told us what the primary purpose of this legis- 
lation was. I want to give it to you again, from “Secretary 
McAdoo on purpose“: > 

The bl has been drawn with the double 22 of restricting un- 
necessary capital expenditures and of providing facilities for aiding 
those industries whose operations are necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war. Broadly speaking, all these are “ war indus- 
tries.” The bill is purely a war measure; designed to conserve the 
supply of labor and materials for the purposes of the war, and to help 
supply the war's financial requirements, and to give them a first claim 
on capital seeking investment in like manner as the war's material re- 
quirements have been given a first claim on productions. By the term 

war industries" is meant not only-those industries turning out the 
actual munitions of war but also all those supplying any of the other 
elements of production or distribution in an industrial structure de- 
signed to meet the diversified requirements of the war. The bill is 
not intended to interfere with the continued existence and operation of 
existing industries, even though not remotely contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Yet I will show you in another place where he says the very 
reverse of that is true: 

Such industries should not, however, be permitted to assert a first 
claim on fresh capital or be considered until the niga Se egy of the 
Government and of the “ war industries“ have been fully met. 

The proposed bill creates the War Finance Corporation to regulate 
the sale of new issues of securities and to make loans of its funds or 
its credit in aid of “war industries.” It prohibits any person, firm, 
corporation, or association from selling or offering for sale any securi- 
ties issued after the date of the approval of the act unless a license 
for such sale or offering (if required by the corporation) shall have 
been obtained from the corporation. Through its regulation of security 
issues the corporation will be able to keep the feld somewhat clear for 
the borrowing operations of the Government, and at the same time will 
stand ready and able to aid “war industries“ whose financial require- 
ments may be rendered difficult if not impossible to meet in competi- 
tion with Government loans. This regulation of security issues will 
also tend to prevent the further diversion of labor and materials into 
nonessential industries. 


Mr. President, it is plain from the remarks of the Secretary 
that this bill is based on almost, if not quite, the identical prin- 
ciple on which the railroad bill was bottomed, namely, to use 
the expression that was used on this floor yesterday by the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Satoor], I think, on the proposition that the 
Government, through its necessity to float these liberty loans, 
had practically commandeered the money market; therefore that 
the Government, having commandeered the money market for 
war loans, must afford some substitute for the forms of busi- 
ness which otherwise would be injuriously affected. I think I 
have stated that proposition fairly. 


Well, now, let us see if that is true. Does the necessity to float 
these immense war loans permanently disarrange the money 
market? It does temporarily, I admit; and some change in the 
banking laws may be necessary, and doubtless is necessary. 
Some liberalizing of those laws with respect to the kind of se- 
curity that is to be accepted during the war by the Federal re- 
serve banks may be, and probably is, necessary; but further 
than that there is no necessity. This money that we spend on 
these great war contracts is not burned up. It is not consumed 
in fire. It is not subtracted from the sum total of the national 
wealth. Not even any considerable proportion of it now goes 
abroad. I think we have gotten through with paying off “ our 
allles“ —1 hope so, at least for a time. Most of it is spent in 
this country. It circulates from hand to hand; it is paid out on 
Government contracts, and the contractors spend it for meat 
and bread and heat and light, when they are allowed to buy 
heat, and light if it is not interfered with, and everything else 
that mortal man needs. It is simply swapping dollars and chang- 
ing hands. It is in the country all the while; and business, 
subject to the prior necessities of these people and of these Gov- 
ernment securities, will readily and promptly readjust itself to 
that condition. a 

Some statement has been made somewhere by somebody on 
this floor, I think, to the effect that this bill is modeled on 
something that has been done in England. I am not sure but 
that one of the Senators on the Finance Committee made that 
statement. If so, I want to take issue with him. Not yet has 
such a tremendous power over English business been authorized 
by any law that anybody has dared to suggest to the English 
Parliament; not yet. They have some sort of an arrangement 
regulating the kind and character of loans that shall be made, 
that is voluntary among the business men in England, which 
may have the indorsement of boards of trade, of great banks, 
and of other financial institutions; but not yet in an English- 
speaking land, among a people who are not thoroughly Prussian- 
ized, has any such drastic suggestion for the life-and-death 
control of Government over business and finance been presented 
to an English Parliament. We are pioneers along that de- 
lightful line. 

Section 7 of this bill, Mr. President, is, to my mind, the most 
monstrous proposition in this bill or in any similar bill that 
ever was suggested for the consideration of a legislative body 
that was representing a free people. I want to call your atten- 
tion to just what it does, just what can be done under section 7, 
and to the potentialities for evil, for ruin, for despotism, that 
lurk and lie in it: 

That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war— 

And, by the way, no matter what it is desired to do, every- 
thing is to assist in the prosecution of the war. Whether it is 
really for that purpose or not, whether it is really or even mod- 
erately connected with that purpose or not, it is fashionable 
now to hang everything on a provision like that, and to start 
off with a prelude like that— 
and providing for the public security and defense through the restric- 
tion of unnecessary capital expenditures— 

That is a pretty drastic proposition for a free people—that if 
a man has capital he will not be allowed to expend it if he 
wants to, or to invest it in whatever way he pleases, or to 
throw it away if he wants to. That is a new and novel position 
to take among a free people, even in time of war— 


there shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury— 


By the way, I think it would have been much wiser to have 
this committee nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate than the other one that the bill provides for, be- 
cause this is the committee that is to hold the sword of 
Damocles over American business, that is to exercise the power 
of life and death over American enterprise; and it strikes me 
that they had better be appointed by the President and selected 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate if you are 
going to have such an institution at all in this free land of ours. 

But I will read the bill as it is— : 


there shall be appointed Py the Federal Reserve Board, with the a 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, a capital issues committee, to 
consist of five members, of whom at least three shall be members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, which may, under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by such committee, with the approval of the tary of 
the Treasury— 


Why is that necessary if he is a member of the committee? 
Is he to have a veto power over it all?— 


investigate and license, or refuse to license, the sale, or offering for 
sale or for subscription, of securities, as hereinafter provided. 


Senators, what is that proposition? That an institution in 


my State or in your State, local to Georgia or local to New York, 
not engaged, as far as the requirements of the law are concerned, 
in interstate commerce at all, subject, if the dual form of govern- 
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ment still survives in America, to local regulation and to local 
regulntion alone, shall not even offer a share of stock for sale 
unless some Secretary of the Treasury and his board up here in 
Washington agree and assent thereto, 


Such committee shail, however, grant licenses 


It seems that you are going to put this country on the license 
basis for and during the term of the war, with the hope ‘that we 
will be able to get it off as soon as the war is ended. 

Such committee shall, however, grant licenses for any such sale, or 
any. such offering for sa:e or for subscription, which tt shall determine 
to be consistent with the foregoing purposes The terms during which 
the several members of such committee shall respectively hold office shall 
be determined by the Frderal Reserve Board, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the compensation of the several members 
of such committee who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board 
shai! be 87.500 per annum. to be paid by the corporation. No person, 
firm, corporation, or association— 

You will remember this dispute ‘about “person” and “ cor- 
poration.” When it comes to prohibiting anybody from selling 
anything they propose to make it“ person, firm, corporation, or 
association.” so thut the prohibition on American business is as 
brond us language can make it, even if the privileges to Ameri- 
can business ure to be narrower nnd more restricted. s 

Xo person, firm. corporation. or association shall sell, or offer for sale 
or for subscription, any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities 
hereafter issued. the par or face value of which issue shall be in excess 
of $100,000, except tn acrordance with such rules and regulations as 
such committee, with the approvai of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
prescribe, nor, when required by such rules and regulations, except as 
permitted by licenses granted by such committee. 

I am not going to read all of that section, but I want to call 
your uttention to one more provision in this remarkable bill be- 
fore I proceed to n somewhat general analysis of it in addition 
to the remarks I have already submitted. 

Section 8 provides: 

‘That whoever shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this act— 


Well, that would be going very far, when you consider that 
this is an act for the regulation of civil business, but it it does 
not stop there: 

That whoever shall willfully violate any of the 8 of this act 
or of any license, or of any rule or regulation ed and duly pub- 
lished hereunder. or whoever shall willfully violate, neglect, or refuse 
to comply with any such license or of any rule or regulation issued and 
dul ublished hereunder, shall, upon conviction In any court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $1,000, 
or, if a natural person 

And you see here again the natural person is at least not dis- 
criminated agauinst— 


imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, 


So that you propose, after clothing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with this remarkable and unprecedented power, absolutely 
without precedent or parallel in the annals of a free people, to 
provide not only that whoever violutes any provision of the 
law itself shall be guilty of a felony and put in the penitentiary, 
but whoever violutes any rule or regulation issued under the 
act; and not only that, you do not confine it to violations. but 
you say that whoever fails affirmatively to carry out any license 
or rule or regulation—and he may not know how to carry it out, 
or his Judgment about currying out the principle involved may 
differ from that of the committee or the Secretary—shall be 
punished as a common criminal, 

Mr. President, if that is not the very limit to which what I 
might call legislative tyranny can go, I am totally in error. Not 
only do we provide that people who violate the law—a civil law, 
a business regulution—shall go to the penitentiary. but we pro- 
vide that people who violate, either positively or negatively. any 
of the rules or regulations of this corporation shall go to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kun in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it worth while to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that such a committee as the Capital Issues 
Committee was a voluntary organization in Englund. and it func- 
tioned perfectly without any drastic linprisonmenut accompany- 
Ing it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator for that. I have just 
made that statement; and in all other countries, as far as I am 
advised, or so far as my limited investigations of this subject 
have permitted me to go, the same thing is true. This is the 
first country—Awerica, free America !—where any such provi- 
sion as this. or where any such law as this, has been solemnly 
and deliberately offered to a lawmuking body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 


yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 


power. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is perhaps proper that I should say, 
being a member of the committee. that some of us were very 
much opposed to this provision, believing thut if we weut into 
this matter at all it ought to be left to a voluntary organiza- 
tion, as it is in other countries, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator for that contribution, 
for that defense of the liberties of the country; und I think the 
Senate ought to rise up and rebel against any such business us 
this. What are we here for? Simply to carry out orders? 
There is not one of us who has stuilied this question who does 
not know that by amending the banking laws and by appealing 
to the patriotism of our business men and of our bunks, after we 
give the banks the tools to work with, we can ucromplish every 
purpose sought to be accomplished by this bill that ought to be 
accomplished. 

If so, why enact this legislation? If so, why lie down in the 
face of our lifelong principles te the contrary, when we know 
that there is no necessity for it, when we know that this Fed- 
eral banking system with some very sligh: amendments. supple- 
mented by the voluntary and patriotice spirit of the banking and 
business institutions of this country, will be just us sufficient 
in this country as they have been in England or anywhere else? 

Why do it? Why. my colleagues on this side, let me invite 
your attention to the fact thut for years we have reproached 
our opponents who sit on the other side of the Chamber with the 
charge that under their administration of the Government the 
links were too close be ween big business and the Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? ' 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not heard all that the Senator has 
said; but I was wondering if he was:awire of the fact also that 
there is already in existence in the United Stu es a voluntary 
bourd, Composed of members of the Federal Reserve Bourd and 
others, who are attempting to regulate this mutter, and who, 
according to the testimony, have never had one of their recom- 
mendations violated? 

Mr. HARDWICK. T thank the Senator for that contribution, 
The Secretary of the Treasury stutes it very well in his state- 
ment to the Senate committee, which is incorporated in the 
report. The Government would lose nothing. There would not 
be the slightest trouble whatever about getting the recommen- 
dation earried out under which the Secretary would adopt what 
he says: “We ought not to depend upon voluntury action in 
matters of this sort.” 

Ah, my colleagues. as I said a moment ago, we have charged 
the other side repeatedly, in campaign after campaign, with 
establishing and maintaining too close a connection of Govern- 
ment with big business, and we have demanded. all of us from 
our peerless leader on down, in campaign after campaign, in 
thunder tones, that Government and big business be divorced. 
Yet we are called on here to-day to help remarry them after we 
claimed that they were finally divorced. I say they ought to be 
divoreed, and not temporarily divoreed but permanently di- 
vorced, Yet if this law is enacted you have every business man 
in this country who has what even muy be termed a mi-idling 
business at the mercy of these officials established by this law. 
If he wants to borrow money. no matter how meritorious his 
enterprise, he can not get it unless they so wish. If he wants 
to issue stock and bonds and sell them to the investing public, 
he ean not even offer them unless they consent. 

Now, I ask vou in all candor, in all fairness, is that right, or 
ought any administration or any party or any Government be 
subjected to a temptation of that churacter or left in a situa- 
tion of that kind? I say not. I have protested against it in 
the past when I felt like too much of it was being quietly and 
clundestinely done when a party other than my own was in 
I theught it was wrong then and I think it is wrong 
now. We had better keep big business divoreed from the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, it is hetter, T reckon, that the Government 
should run big business interests thun that big business in- 
terests should run the Government, but neither one of them 
presents a situation which appeals to me or that is best for the 
country. ` ; 

Politics? Yes; as long as human nature remains unaltered, 
I do ust care what party is in power or who is President of the 
country or who is Secretary of fhe Treasury, and I make no 
exception from the general character of this statement. there is 
dunger, grave danger, that power of this sort will be abused, 
and that it may lead to awful trouble in this country. It is a 
power that ought not to exist in a free country und among a 
free ple anywhere. There is nowhere where it can be safely 
lodged. It ought to be lodged, therefore, nowhere. > 
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Now, in the first place, I say that the situation in my judgment, 
and I have tried to consider this question with all the intel- 
ligence I am capable of, is not such as to justify the method in 
which this bill is being rushed to what its friends hope is an 
early and easy passage. 

Although the Government is demanding and will demand vast 
amounts of money for its loans in order to prosecute the war, 
that money is not therefore destroyed, carried out of circula- 
tion, burned up, but it is circulating around in the country and 
coming into other hands, and will be available in a circular and 
continuous process from whatever hands it is in, and will be 
ready to help all these enterprises month in and month out, 
year in and year out. But we need, according to the word of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, some changes in this banking 
law, some liberalizing of the kind and character of securities 
these banks will accept for loans, and that is what we ought to 
do. Give them just that, instead of creatin: one more gigantic 
corporation to put a whole lot of unnecessary power into some- 
body’s hands. My judgment is that when the bill came to the 
Senate, if the Senate had such a committee, it ought to have 
been referred to the Committee on Election of President and 
Vice President instead of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was much interested in the legislation 
that created the Federal Reserve System, and I recall the 
roseate pictures that were presented to us as to the great re- 
sults that would follow the establishment of that system. I 
knew, of course, it was based largely upon the Aldrich-Vreeland 
recommendations when the Republicans were in power, and 
I have noticed that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
who took great interest in that legislation, has offered ‘a good 
many amendments to that statute which have been agreed to 
by the Senate, and I believe the Senator has some amendments 
pending. . 

Mr. GRONNA. There are about a dozen amendments pending. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are about a dozen amendments 
pending, I am told. I am going to venture in the time of the 
Senator from Georgia to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
whether or not he thinks that that statute could be so amended 
as to accomplish substantially the same results that are aimed 
at in the bill now under consideration, if the Senator from 
Georgia will permit the interruption. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, by the courtesy of the Senator from Georgia, 
I will say that the Federal reserve act in its essential principles 
was based upon the German statute which permits quick cur- 
rency against commercial bills under a penalty. The German 
statute itself grew out of the English instance of 1866, where 
the Bank of England was authorized by ministerial permit to 
make legal-tender money with the printing press in order to 
stop a panic, which it did stop in 24 hours. 

Now, the Federal reserve act has had the effect, as it had the 
intention, of gathering together all the reserves held by the 
various member banks into a common fund of gold or its equiva- 
lent, which should be a constantly available safeguard, first, to 
the depositors of the member banks, and second, should be 
available for the purpose of quickly expanding the currency in 
the case of our industrial life requiring it. In any ordinary 
time that system would fully meet the exigencies of the case 
now. It will meet the exigencies of the case now as to all 
current commercial requirements. The difficulty we are faced 
with is that there are falling due many very large bond issues, 
and to refinance those bond issues when the Government is call- 
ing for all the available credit has proven difficult, if not in 
some cases impossible. The purpose and effect of this bill is 
to put the Government of the United States behind those insti- 
tutions to which, because of the Government demand in seek- 
ing all available credit in the market, there is not left available 
for the maturing issues of bonds a proper market. I think the 
bill is justified on that ground. 

There are some features in the bill which I have adverted to 
which I think could be improved, and ought to be improved, 
and I agree with the Senator from Georgia that the drastic 
imprisonment provision for disregarding a rule or regulation 
or a license is highly inexpedient. It is contrary to a proper 
administration of the government of a free.people. I do not 
think it ought to be in the bill. ` 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I want to conclude 
in a very few moments what I have to say about this bill, be- 
cause I am afraid if I should go much further I might fully 
express my real opinion of it and tell the Senate how very 
much opposed to it I am. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator further permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 5 the chair), 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield further to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question I propounded to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was not answered in the direct way that I 
think it ought to have been answered. It may be said after 
this bill becomes a law, if it does, that there was a better 
method and we could have reached the same result through an 
amendment of the Federal reserve act. That is the question I 
asked the Senator, because I know he is an expert and has 
given great study to that system, whether or not in his judg- 
ment we could meet the emergencies that now exist by an 
amendment of the Federal reserve act. I advance no opinion 
of my own, but I ask him whether we could meet the emergen- 
ces that now exist by an amendment to the Federal reserve 

Mr. OWEN. I should go so far as to say that from the in- 
formation which’ I have, I believe we might possibly do it, but 
I think it is inexpedient to subject the business of the country 
to the serious hazard in case available funds were not found to 
renew the bond issues which we know are maturing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s 
opinion I can quote the Secretary of the Treasury to the con- 
trary. I called the attention of the Senate to it a few mo- 
ator see 5 in answer to the precise question, 

other way, as that propounded by the 
New Hampshire, said this: i 7 5 

In Europe central banks are permitted t 
8 Sia vonas t on cone we 8 nne Peck. 
poration is designed as a var . * 

That answers it. All you have got to do is to change the 
Federal reserve act so as to provide for the very thing that 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommends and, according to 
his own words, you have the purpose accomplished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that the Federal reserve banks have 
no power to loan to member banks or issue notes upon any- 
thing except commercial paper and bonds of the United States. 

The governor of that bank appeared before the committee, 
and after giving his approval to this measure discussed the 
limitation imposed upon Federal reserve banks. He said the 
purpose of it was to secure quick credits, to keep the funds 
of the bank liquid. He announced that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Federal reserve bank was that its funds should 
be liquid, and in order to carry out that fundamental principle 
their note-issuing powers, their lending powers, were limited 
to commercial paper running not more than 90 days and 
United States bonds. 

Now, if you give them permission to loan or to issue notes 
upon long-time security, such security and only such security 
as these corporations whose maturities have been referred. to 
here are able to give; in other words, if you remove the limi- 
tation which now exists and which was put there for the specific 
purpose of making the funds of this concern liquid at all 
times and extend their powers of loaning and of issuing notes 
to long-term paper, you will destroy—and that was the point 
made by the governor of-the bank when he appeared before 
the committee—you will destroy the very foundation principles 
of the reserve bank system. Now, I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if that is not true? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it, of course, is the principle of 
the reserve banking system that the reserves should be kept 
liquid. There was a very important concession made in the 
reserve act that loans might be made by the reserve bank with 
Government bonds as a security, because it was assumed that 
the Government bonds were always easily marketable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And liquid. 

Mr. OWEN. And would serve the function of a liquid paper, 
although it was an investment. It differs in that respect from 
other forms of investment in having a larger and more readily 
available market. 

Of course, this particular bill has provided that the bonds 
of this corporation should be given a like function, and that I 
confess I regret, because the only extent to which the Govern- 
ment really underwrites these bonds is to the extent of the loan 
of $500,000,000 of ready capital out of the Treasury in the first 
instance. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That makes it for the purposes of the bank 
payable in Government bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. These bonds might not prove to be as liquid 
as the Government bonds, although I should hope so, and would 
really expect so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the point I wish to impress upon the 
Senator from Oklahoma is this: I assume that in limiting the 
powers of these banks as loaning institutions and note institu- 
tions to commercial paper and Government bonds, the thought 
was not that it was necessary that their assets should be 
liquid. 

Mr. OWEN. That is, of course, true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if you permit them to loan upon all 
the long-term securities of the country without discrimination 
and to issue notes upon the long-term securities of the country 
just as you do upon commercial paper and Government bonds, 
will you not destroy that fundamental principle of the Federal 
reserve bank? 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve act expressly provides 
against loans upon investment securities for that reason, be- 
cause investment securities are not always readily marketable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I may now be permitted 
to conclude, I just want to suggest to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that there are more ways to kill a dog besides choking him 
to death on butter, and what is the difference with these banks 
if they take these same securities and pass them through a 
Goverument-owned corporation and make them the basis of 
Federal reserve loans. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You do not make the notes the security 
basis. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; you do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken. Not 
a single solitary security of any corporation, firm, association, 
or individual can be taken under this bill to the Federal reserve 
bank and money borrowed upon it or a note issued upon it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean that not a single one of them 
can be taken to the banks and discounted or notes issued against 
them. If they reach the bank at all under the present banking 
law or under this bill they have got to be presented by a member 
bank. There is a provision allowing certain corporations to go 
directly to the Finance Corporation and secure advances, but 
the bonds which are issued to raise the money to make those 
advances have got to come to the Federal reserve bank through 
the intervention of a member bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not dispute that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, if the Senator will pardon me, it 
is true that we have in no way interfered with or disturbed the 
present Federal banking system except to make a certain class 
of bonds, to wit, those of the Finance Corporation, available 
or eligible for advances. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly, but the exception is the 
kernel of the whole matter. Undoubtedly you have not dis- 
turbed the Federal bank reserve system except in providing 
that the bonds of these industrial corporations that go through 
your Government corporation and then through the Federal 
reserve in most instances into a member bank shall be received 
at the Federal reserve bank as a basis for loans and as a 
basis for this currency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one moment, if the Senator will let 
me finish the sentence, and then I will yield. It is the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee. You do not change 
the proposition one iota, because you create a Government 
corporation, and say that the reserve shall go through it, but 
when they go through it they go through the member bank and 
finally into the Federal Reserve System and shall be there 
accepted as a basis of loans by the Federal reserve banks. 
In other words, you enlarge’ the volume of securities and you 
change the character of security upon which the Federal reserve 
banks may make loans. Now, you have done it indirectly 
through the intervention of this highly unnecessary corporation. 
If you are going to do it indirectly through the intervention of 
this corporation, why could you not do it directly by changing 
the law? That is the question that I have asked throughout 
my remarks, and that is the question to which my mind has 
been directing itself throughout my consideration of this entire 
bill, and the questions revolving about it and that are repre- 
sented in it. Now, I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is asking a question that has 
troubled me ever since I have given any consideration to this 
bill, and since it has been under debate. He has practically 
answered the question I wanted to ask. In answer to the 
question of the Senator from New Hampshire, why we could 
not have amended the Federal reserve act and avoided this 
intermediary corporation, the answer is made by the Senator 


from Oklahoma, that the Federal reserve bank wants to be 
liquid, and consequently can not handle these bonds. As I 
understand the pending bill, it would not have much if any 
virtue left in it if there was not an indirect way by which the 
bonds of this corporation will eventually get into the Federal 
reserve bank and currency be issued on them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; which is an indirect way 
instead of doing it directly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Instead of doing directly the thing which they 
say is going to be done without injury to the Federal reserve 
banks. 


Mr. HARDWICK. They say you can not do it directly, because 
you impair the liquidity of the Federal Reserve System, but 
you can do it indirectly through this governmental system and 
not impair the liquid character of the Federal reserve securities. 
I say it is utterly absurd, with all respect to the gentlemen who 
make the contention. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the advantage of the $4,000,000,000 
of bonds that this corporation is authorized to issue unless 
eventually those 54,000,000, 000 of bonds, or whatever amount 
may be issued, will reach the Federal reserve banks and Federal 
reserve notes be issued for them? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the purpose of it. There can be 
no question about it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to conclude. I have said really 
more than I intended to say about the bill, and, as I said just now, 
I am afraid if I keep on I will express, before I get through, my 
real sentiments about it. I am utterly opposed to it. It is 
wholly unnecessary. No man can bludgeon me into supporting a 
proposition like that on the ground and for the reason that it is 
necessary to do it in order to win the war. My mind revolts 
as a matter of common sense against any such contention as 
that. If we are going to comply with somebody else’s views 
about what is the best way to do this, it may be necessary to 
create another governmental corporation, with more employees, 
with more power; and it may be necessary for the Government 
to dip its fingers still further in the conduct and control of busi- 
ness from another and different angle; it may be necessary for 
people who want to build up on every line and from every angle 
autocratic administrative powers; but from my standpoint, op- 
posed as I am to that movement and believing as I do that the 
time has come and has been here for some time when it ought 
to be checked, to some extent at least, it is utterly impossible 
for me to accept any such contention as that or to support any 
such measure. I do not think that even John Law, the canny 
Scotchman who once dazzled and bamboozled France, ever 
dreamed of a scheme quite so Utopian and quite so full of finan- 
cial possibilities as this measure is, and my own idea is that it 
could have been born in no other brain except the fertile brain 
of a truined Wall Street promoter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the matter pending 
before the Senate is the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hollis]. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have conferred with some members cf the 
Finance Committee, and after a conference with them, and 
especially with the Senator from Utah IMr. Smoor], who had 
somewhat vigorously opposed the amendment, I am authorized 
on behalf of the committee to accept the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Hors] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARDING. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, in the committee amendment, line 
19, before the word“ firm,” the first word in the line, insert the 
word “person” and a comma, so as to read “to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
disposed of I want to say that, as a very humble member of the 
Committee on Finance, it never occurred to me that the commit- 
tee was legislating for the capitalists of the country as against 
the common people of the country, nor do I think that the ex- 
clusion of the word “ persons” would bear out a charge of that 
kind. N 

There is a great deal in this bill which is designed to benefit 
the people of sinall means in the United States. I called attention 
the other day to the fact that there are almost $5,000,000,000 of 
money deposited in the mutual savings banks of this country. 
and that there are in those banks about 9.000,000 depositors. I 
called attention also to the fact that in all the savings institu- 
tions of the country, mutual and otherwise, there sre over 
$16,000,000,000 of money; and if the same proportion exists as 
to depositors there are 36,000,000 individual depositors, all of 
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whom it was designed should be benefited by the passage of this 
bill; and ‘they will be benefited to an extent ‘that is very desir- 
able. 

Mr. President, that is an important consideration, showing 
that the committee were mindful of the interests of the people 
of small means in the United States. These 36,000,000 depos- 
itors, if there are that many—and, mathematically considered, 
there must be nearly that many—have deposited between $400 
and 8500 each in the savings banks; and they are tuken care of. 

As a member of the committee I did not notice particularly 
that the word “ persons“ was stricken from the bill; but I as- 
sume that it was done upon the assumption that. as there are, 
outside of these 36.000,000 depositors, about 75,000.000 other 
persons in the country, if it were left open for every citizen to 
make a raid upon this corporation there would be a great deal 
of disappointment; that it would be utterly impossible for the 
corporution to yield to the demands; and I can see no reason 
for keeping the word out. I do not think it will do much harm 
one way or the other, and I have great faith that if this bill 
becomes a law, in whatever form it may ultimately assume, the 
men who are at the head of this corporation will have sense 
enough to use wise discrimination, and that they will not ex- 
pend the money of the Government, which must ultimately 
come from the pockets of the taxpayers, in aiding unworthy 
persons who perhaps are wanting to secure money for specu- 
lative or other purposes of that kind. So I am rather gind 
that the chairman of the committee, after consultation with 
some members of the committee, has concluded that it is 
wise to accept the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. 
Hois]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Federal Reserve 
System, in my opinion, is performing a tremendously useful 
function to the country. I will say that gladly, because I did 
not ‘vote for the law, and yet I believe it has really been of 
tremendous use to the country. especially in this crisis. I think 
if I were to denominate the most important law as a matter 
of national defense which has been passed by Congress in 
several years, I would have to place the Federal reserve law 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MCRKELLAR in the chair). 
Does the Senntor from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I recall the matter, the Senator from 
Michigan was very warmly and earnestly in favor of the so- 
called Aldrich-Vreeland Act, which 9 was the basis for 
the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thank the Senator from. New 
Hampshire, who recalls our efforts to set the national financial 
house in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall yield in just a moment. 
If Senators will recall. I had something to do with stripping 
the emergency ctrrency act of one of its great weaknesses, 
which was the provision allowing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to take certain bonds of railroads and to capitalize them 
into liquid money, I made a fight on this floor against this 
unwise discrimination; and if that provision disappeared from 
the bill, I will take my share of responsibility for it. But— 
and I will yield in just a moment—we have 12 Federal re>-rve 
banks, every one of them competently managed. We are sow 
proposing to take away from those 12 banks the judgment and 
the experience and the sound sense which has given to that 
‘system an excellent reputation. and we are forcing obligors 
under certain contracts throughout the country to go to one 
source for money. I henrd—1 think I heard, but I will take 
it back if I am wrong—lI think I heard the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OWEN] say many times while we were discussing 
the Vreeland-Aldrich bill that his criticism of the measure 
was due to the evident purpose of the act to monopolize credits 
and control, through a single bank, the money market. Am I 
wrong? The Senator from Oklahoma did not favor one cen- 
tral bank; and yet this proposed legislation centralizes more 
power in a gigantie financial corporation than could be found 
in the centralized national bank that Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Vreeland advocated. Yes, many times more; and vet do we 
look upon it with equanimity. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Okla- 
-homa. 

Mr. OWEN. I rose to correct what I thought was au error 
in the statement of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 


GALLINGER] that the Federal reserve act was based on the Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act hud one merit; it 
did provide for a quick expansion of currency against assets, 
Its objections were pointed out by me in 1908 on this floor in 
a three-hours’ discussion of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 1 recall the Senators attitude. 

Mr. OWEN. But the beginning of that element in American 
history, so far ns I know, was in a measure which I myself drew 
in 1900. and which was presented on the floor of the Senxte by 
James K. Jones—a record of which I put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in 1908. The merit of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act was 
that it adopted thet principle. a principle, however, which 
comes really from the Imperial German Bunk, which, as a mat- 
ter of statute, permits the issuance of quick money agalnst 
assets under penalty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Okiuhoma and no other Senator on this floor could com- 
pare the proposed Vreeland-Aldrich Act in its power of mo- 
nopoly in monetary affairs with the power which is proposed 
to be conferred by this bill. 

Why do we not amend the Federal reserve act? It could be 
easily amended. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
Mors] talks about that net dealing with liquid assets, Of 
course it deals with liquid assets. Congress can, however, en- 
large its scope and broaden its field of usefulness to meet pres- 
ent necessities. Why do you propose to force these people to 
come to the Secretary of the Treasury and to four other men? 
Is it to give the Secretary of the Treasury supervisory power 
over the industrial and commercial affairs of our country? And 
he has unlimited power in this bill. I am not criticizing the 
present Secretary of the Treasury; I would speak of any other 
Secretary of the Treasury in similar vein. I am talking of the 
office. The unblushing truth about the matter is that it is 
desired to concentrate this tremendous ‘power in thut office. 

I would prefer to spread the power out among the 12 Federal 
reserve banks of the country, the regulation for the conduct of 
whose business is made by this bourd sitting in Washington. 
Yes, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, the original 
bill shows that the Secretary of the Treasury wanted this vast 
power, for in the bill, as it came down from the Treasury De- 
partment, it contained vastly more power of control over busi- 
ness nien than it does now and provided for giving a regulatory 
veto upon the enterprise and the Initiative of citizens by saying 
that they can do no business until they have obtained the per- 
mission of the Secretary of the Treasury. which is such a re- 
straint upon business as I believe will have a most unfavorable 
and unfortunate effect upon the country, 

Mr. President, I want to go along and do the appropriate 
thing to maintain the national solidarity, to help in every pos- 
sible way to maintain the national creilit; but. really, I think 
that this is a tremendous and far-reaching power. I think it 
could, with great propriety. be left to the men who are now 
engaged in sifting from among the assets of borrowers the good 
from the bad, bringing experience and sound judgment to the 
task; and yet, while I did not rise to address myself at any 
length to this provision, I favor amending the Federal reserve 
net for this purpose and delegating the authority to extend 
these credits to the regularly organized Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, I will say that that is a mere phase-of it; that is not the 
fundamental question here at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is the fundamental question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not the fundamental question, The 
fundamental question is, Where are you going to get the money 
to loan to these institutions? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. IJ am frank to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know; it must be found 
by some one to avoid ruin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has got to be found in this way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has got to be found somewhere, 
that is certain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Government has either got to loan these 
people money directly out of the Treasury or it must establish 
a corporation of this character for the purpose of performing 
a funetion which it would be inconvenient for the Treasury 
to perform. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I differ with the Senator as to 
detail. 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, of course the 


Government can get the money into the Treasury by taxation 
or by selling its bonds, and loan it to ‘these people directly; 
but I do not believe anybody would think it desirable for the 
Government to make loans to the private industries in this 
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country. The purpose of this act is largely to set up an institu- 
tion which can act for the Government, without requiring it, 
through the Treasury, to act as a securities broker. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well>— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, in order 
to carry out that theory we start this corporation by appropriat- 
ing $500,000,000 out of the Treasury and putting it into the hands 
of this corporation. This act authorizes the corporation to issue 
and sell its bonds for the purpose of getting money to supple- 
ment the $500,000,000 and as additional funds are needed. 

We have argued, and it is true, that just at this time the 
banks are discriminating against the character of security these 
essential war industries and corporations are able to offer, and 
in favor of commercial institutions not doing war work but 
whose securities are of a more liquid character. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, On short-time paper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On short-time paper. Now, the banks can 
get credit on this from the reserve banks, on the commercial 
paper, but not on the long-time paper of these industries. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But they can get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can get credits and funds to buy 
liberty bonds and to carry on the ordinary commercial business 
of the country, and this bill provides a way for them to get 
credits on long-term paper also. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, But they can get the money, and 
they can get it from the Federal reserve bank if the act is 
amended, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If we will authorize the Federal 
reserve banks to loan to member banks upon this kind of secur- 
ity, they can get the money, and the loans will be supervised by 
men of skill and experience in 12 different geographical subdivi- 
sions of the country. No bank would like to borrow for 90 days 
on a long-time unliquid security. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us see if they can. Suppose you do that, 
if the Federal Reserve Board shonld authorize the Federal re- 
serve banks to issue up to the limit, to issue as much money as 
they may issue under the present law under the gold-reserve 
limitation, does the Senator think the amount would be suffi- 
cient to meet the demand? Besides a bank would hardly think 
it safe to give it 90-day obligation secured by long-term unliquid 
securities. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that is where you are 
ultimately going to land. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think you are going to land in 
the present national banking system in spite of yourselves if 
you get any liquid money with which to do business. I do not 
know where else you can go. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am not able to say just at this moment 
exactly what amount of note issues the gold reserve would 
cover. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] knows that 
the Federal reserve bank has no authority to issue notes 
against any kind of paper unless that paper is covered by 40 
per cent of gold. Is not that true? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, my 9 is that there is not 
enough gold in the Federal reserve banks to allow of the issue 
of probably more than a billion and a quarter dollars of 
notes by the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If that is so, we are approaching 
a period of the wildest kind of inflation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that these industries can 
take their paper to the Federal reserve bank and get the 
money. This paper will amount probably to $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000. They will have to have that amount; and the 
Senator says they can take these notes, amounting to 
$5,000,000,000, and go to the Federal reserve bank and get the 
money. I say they could not do it if the act were so amended 
as to allow it, not only because of the limitation as to the 
gold reserve but because of the unliquid character of the 
securities. But suppose the Senator is right, suppose the gold 
reserve is sufficient to float four and a half billions of dollars, 
reserve-bank notes, and that that amount of currency should 
be issued on these securities, does not the Senator think that 
would be dangerous inflation of the currency? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do; and I would be very sorry 
to see it done; but I am not going to run so far away from 
the question of issuing asset currency against good bills for 
short time as to bring about any such situation as the Senator 
describes, I think we are straining the gold reserve tremen- 
dously under the plan we are now pursuing, and I think this 
bill will strain it further. We will be obliged to resort to 
some form of monetary expansion, but I do not want that done 
on the ipse dixit of the Secretary of the Treasury and one or 


two other men. I would rather have the sifting process per- 
formed by the regularly established Federal banking system 
of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator this question: Is it 
not true that the banks of the country at this time are in 
a condition that makes it impossible for them to adequately 
finance the business of this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the banks have gotten along 
very well with it thus far. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Waita moment. I think they have 
gotten along very well with it thus far. I think perhaps, unless 
the Government finds it necessary to put out a form of security 
drawing a larger rate of interest than banks now pay for de- 
posits, that they may be able to hold their deposits and meet the 
ordinary, indeed the extraordinary, demands upon them for 
money; but why put this added weight upon the bent shoulders 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I am willing that they should 
make the regulations; I am perfectly willing that this board 
should make any regulations necessary, but I should like to 
have the sifting process go on through the regular banking chan- 
nels and not become the object of the personal desire and 
favoritism of any political officer of the Government. The 
country must not lose faith in the Treasury Department; why 
tempt it into these untried fields, the end of which no man can 
foresee? I think the Secretary is doing his best, the problems 
are new and vexatious, why should we not distribute this 
responsibility and thus quicken public confidence? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I am through. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it quite important, in considering the 
matter which the Senator has been discussing, to determine 
what is the volume of the maturing obligations. I do not really 
know; but I understand it is about seven hundred million or 
eight hundred million dollars altogether. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I think it is about $1, 000,000,000, though 
I am not quite sure. 

Mr. OWEN. What is the authority for that statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The testimony before the committee. 

b ae SMITH of Michigan. That does not include railroad 
onds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it includes railroad bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It includes only public-utility and 
public-service bonds. If you add the railroad bonds maturing, 
you will get several billion dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. SIMMONS, and Mr. WATSON. Oh, no! 

Mr. SMITE of Michigan. Well, I am talking about the full 
scope of this act, which includes munition plants, copartner- 
ships, and individual obligations the country over, coming within 
the broad scope of this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The railroad bonds will add two or three 
hundred million dollars more. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will add much more than that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, because he rose first. 

Mr. OWEN. I was merely making the inquiry with regard to 
the actual amount which would be required, because the bill 
provides for eight times as many bonds as the original amount 
of the capital, which would make a total of $4, 500,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. . The testimony shows 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony shows that the maturing bonds 
of all railroads, public-utility corporations, and institutions 
known to issue bonds regularly for their going business amount 
to two billion five hundred and odd million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Coming due when? 

Mr. SMOOT. Within the next two years. 

Mr. OWEN. I think, however, that institutions in the regu- 
lar business of issuing bonds for their going business ought to 
be cut out of this. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is well enough to say that they ought to be 
cut out of this, but they would not have been cut out if the 
Government had not monopolized the money market. They 
must have credit in order to refinance those bonds, and they can 
not get the money to do so. 

Mr. OWEN. It was not refinancing the Senator referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is what I referred to. 
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Mr. OWEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The point I was 
making was that those institutions that were merely issuing 
bonds for the expansion of their business ought not to be in- 
eluded in this. 


Mr. SMOOT. I had no reference to new issues at all; I had 


reference to bonds that were already issued and that would ma- 
ture in the next two years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, the Senator is: taking public- 
utility and public-service corporation bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. And railroad bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But he has not taken the obliga- 
tions of any firm, corporation, or association conducting an 
established and going business whose operations are necessary 
to the proseention of the war. It will be necessary to add the 
amount they require to this tremendous: sum; and I want to 
tell you, Senators, thut rather thun place that power in the 
hands of two or three individuals, who may exercise their per- 
sonal whim and favoritism, I woull prefer to lave this whole 
question sifted in 12 Federal reserve banks scattered through- 
out the country, who have the power aud the capacity and the 
organization to pass upon these questions. Why do we ignore 
them in un important mutter like this, when we have sought to 
concentrate our entire monetary strength in the Federal Re- 
serve System? I do not know why itis done. Do other Sena- 
tors? There is the possibility of the most intense favoritism 
under this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
testifying us to the obligations that would fall due for the year 
1918, made this statement: 

„ Wareune, The total of maturities for this year amounts to 
$7H9.000.000, 

Senator Gore. That Is. in the vear 1918? 

Mr. Warecuc. Yes, sir: in the year 1918. Of that. $214,000,000 are 
railroad, 8224. 000. 00% are public utilities, $182.000,000 are industrials, 
8120. 000. 000 are State. county. and municipals, and 838 000.000 are 
companies in Canada, Cuba. and Mexico, a total of about $800.000,000, 

Then. on the following page, he states the months in which 
the amoun s will fall que and the amounts which will fall due 
each month. Then, imanother exhibit that was presented to the 
committee. he made this statement: 


The best a-ailabie figures ehc wing the totals of financial issues in the 
United States exclusive of foreign loans, for the four years prior to 
* g entry into the war. are as foilows: 

rate yA $1,864,000,000 : State, county, and municipal 
22805 289.0 r. >; or a grand total, on the par value of 1916, of 


ne OWEN, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. But I am astonished to see that the total amount 
of these maturities during the year 1918 is only $800,000,000; 
While this bill provides for $4,500,000,000, What is the explana- 
tion of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The bill authorizes the issuance of 
bonds to the extent of eight times the capital stock of the cor- 
poration. or S4. 000.000.000; would it not be better to send this 
whole niatter to the reserve banks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why. Mr. President, there has to be, and is 
going on to-«lay. a grenat expansion of the industries of the 
United States. Congress has alrendy passed a law authorizing 
the War Department and the Navy Department to advance one- 
third of the contract price for the manufacture of munitions: of 
wur and war material 

Mr. OWEN. That is, in addition to this. 

Mr. SMOOT. In-nddition to this, . 

Mr. OWEN. How much is that? > 

Mr. SMOOT. No one cam teh, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I thought the Senator knew. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no one can tell, because there has been no 
report made yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: It runs into many billions; I said 
a few minutes ago several billions. E think it is somewhere 
nəsr right. i know it wil! run inte large figures very fast. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will sny to the Senntor that the object that 
the Secretury of the Treasury has in advocating the passage 
of this Hul fs te de away with all of these advanees to con- 
tractors, and that all of the institutions of the United Stutes that 
have to be assisted in the way of expansion to provide the neces- 
sury requirements of the Government for war materials of any 
kind shall receive assistance through this corporation, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am not going to 
continue to eccupy the floor because I do not feel that I ought 
to; but I will repeat, in a way, what I suid when I rese—that 
this power to make advances directly does not appeal to me 
at nil 1 think there is great danger in it. There is great 
chance of favoritism: in it. There is too much power over 


That is just of financial issues, of course? 


private business in it, in my judgment, to be vested in any single 
tribuna!. t should much prefer to see the entire situation met 
in another way. and that by amendment of the Federal reserve 
bank act, which, I think, could be deue in one day's time here 
if the personal ambitions of men could be subtracted from 
this situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH o? Michigan.. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has voiced ñ very fine eulogy 
upon the management of the Federal reserve banks. Two of the 
directors of the Federal reserve banks cume before the Com- 
mitteé on Finance, and both of them testified to the necessity of 
n law of this character. Both of them regarded the subject as 
too great to be handled by the Federal reserve bunks: under the 
present condition. 

A great deal has been said about giving the Federal reserve 
banks the power to issue their money, and so forth, upon these 
ordinary long-time eredits and to loan money upon them. The 
Senator knows that the experience of the banking business for 
200 years has demonstrated the danger of long-time securities, 
The Government cun carry those securities. The bank, if there 
is n run on it. can not reach its hands into the pockets of the 
people and get their money, The Government can. The bank 
must depend upon paper whieh it can liquidute in a very few 
days, something that will quickly become due. The Government 
does not have to do that, because it can, by tax law, say to the 
people. “ You must give us that amount of money,” and it will 
take it from them. You can not make a run upon the Govern- 
ment; you ean upon a bank. 

The point that I want to make is this: In the present condi- 
tion of the money market, in view of the fact thut the Govern- 
ment has preempted that market for every possible dollar that 
can be obtained for the purpose of selling its bonds, it was 
thought absolutely necessary by the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
upon the advice of the very men that the Senator is extolling— 
the members of the beard of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank—thut some such measure as this should be enacted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will answer the Senator. In the 
first place, I was nor referring to the general board of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank at all. They make rules and regulations, but 
their function is generally a supervisory one. E was talking 
about the units composing the system, men of banking experi- 
ence and experienced in credits, who are thereby enabled to 
pass upon the securities and paper offered for discount. 1 have 
nothing to say in eriticism about the general bourd; they are 
honorable, able men; but I would very much prefer to leave 
these discounts to the Federal reserve banks. 

With reference to long-time paper. the Senator knows that 
under our State banking laws nbout one-half, I think, of the 
deposits of State banks nre invested in long-time securities; and 
we are obliged to do it under the lnw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The national law extended it so that they 
could take. I think, 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The national law has been changed; 
but ip the States we loan upon real-estate mortgages practically, 
and they run fer a long time. The longer they run the better 
they are, if the security in the first instance- is goed; so that 
the liquid character of that form of assets cun not be questioned, 

Now. I want some relief for these people. I am as anxious 
for it as anyone else, I want to maintain our monetary struc- 
ture in all its strength and security, but I do not want to open 
the dvor to special favoritism. I do not want to leave in two 
or three hands the discretionary power to lonn $4,500,000.000, 
I dislike to-leave that in the hands of two or three people. and IL 
think the same result could be accomplished in a better way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senntor. if he will allow 
me. None of us would wish to vote for a bill of this kind. We 
have had to put very many mensures through the Senate and 
the House which we never would have put through except under 
n most urgent condition, where we have had to centralize power. 
I certainly would not vote for a bill of this kind if I did not 
think it was necessury; and. while it does net in all respects 
conform to my own. views. I believe that in the present financial 
condition. with the necessity for net only raising enormous 
sums of money by taxntion but in addition to that raising bil- 
lions upon billiens by the sale of bonds, we have so monopolized 
the market that there will need to he something to steady that 
market and to hold up the credit of the country in sueh n way 
that we will be able to sell at pur our long-term bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest. 


Now. I would not be governed by my own judgment. I am 


governed by the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which is supported by that of practically all of the financial 
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men in the country. and especially those in charge of the great 
Federal reserve banks. I believe it is necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota is one of the soundest men in this Chamber, and 
has a reason for everything he des, and I respect him very 
highly. 1 have gone along with him in meeting this extraordi- 
nary crisis in the country’s affairs in a liberal and a broad and. 
I was almost going to say. a reckless way. But when we come 
up to a-situation like this, dealing with the money of the eoun- 
try und its credit, 1 must say that I approach with o great deal 
of trepidation a proposition with such possibilities in it as there 
seem to be in this measure. This corporation muy loan eight 
times its enpital—$4.500.000.000. When you go to that bourd 
and ask for money. what ure they going to give you? They huve 


got to give you something with which to pay your debts. They 
can not give you the morning Post ar the Evening Star. They 


have got to give you money, und they have got to give you cur- 
rent money that will pass for tuses and for ether obligations, 
Where are they going to get that money; where are they going 
to get it? 

Mr. McCUMBER, 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
money, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
torium. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The fact is that the only money they lave 
to give is the $590,000.000 which we vote. and such sums as muy 
be paid back again. That is all the money they have to spend. 
But, now, here is un institution. It Uns a certain character of 
paper—paper that it enn not possibly take to the bank. It may 
be too long-term paper. It can net take it to even the Federal 
reserve bunk and get currency on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or it may be for too large an 
amount. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now. just let me explain. What will the 
Treasury do? “ If you need a million dollars and take a million 
dollars of these bonds, we will take those bonds in trade for your 
paper.” 3 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is, the corporation's bonds. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. Yes; the corporation's bonds, Then, the 
corporntion's bonds can be taken by the institution to a Federal 
reserve bank, and the Federal reserve bank can issue currency 
thereon. In that way, and in that way only, can they get cur- 
rency on the bends. f 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. Hew much of this kind of obligation 
dees the Senator think will be presented to the Federal reserve 
bank? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course the limit would be $4,000,000,000 ; 
but in addition to that limit, as has already been explained by 
the chairman. there is another limit, that the issue altogether 
must be supported by 40 per cent in gold. Therefore, for each 
Dillion dollars that they enn issue there would have to be in the 
reasury of these banks $400.000.000 in gold. and if they issue 
the full extent of $4,000,000.000 they must have 40 per cent of 
that, or $1.600,000,000, in gold in the treasury of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

‘Therefore I do not think it possible that there can be an in- 
flation of $4,000,000,000 upon these bonds, because the entire 
amount of gold in the United States, I think, is only a little over 
a billion dollars now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator is in 
fairly good health and he has a new certificate of election. I 
prophesy that before very much time goes by Congress will 
change the present necessary gold reserve to u new basis, and 
you will change it before very long. We can not protect our 
monetary system from inflation and exercise the full powers 
provided in this bill. When once the door is open for big bor- 
rowers to get relief from the Federal Treasury there will be 
no limit to their desires, and euch step will make it more difti- 
cult to stny their hand. I think we are courting trouble and 
that bad results will follow our action. Other and better 
methods should be employed to aid these people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senntor from New Hampshire 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. GERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will pardon me, there is one other amendment that I 
said I would offer if this was adapted, to the sume effect. 

At the beginning of the paragraph, where the word “ corpora- 
tion“ occurs, I move to insert. before the word “ corporation,” 
the words “person, firm,” and then, after the word “ corpura- 
tion,” the words “or association.” 


Mr. President, may I answer thut ques- 


Certainly. 
They will not, in all instances, have to give 


Then there will have to be a mora- 
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ment for its own aecount about 588.000.000.000. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In line 16. page 9, before the word “ cor- 
poration,” it is proposed to insert the words “person. firm.” 
and, after the word “corporation,” to insert the words “or 
association.” so that, if amended, it will rend: “to any persen, 
firm. corporation, or association owning or controlling (directly 
or ‘through stock ownership).” 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Finwpshire to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have an amendment to offer to 
the commit ee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Senn- 
tor from Maine that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry | 
has already been recognized, and yielded merely for the purpuse 
of having this amendment agreed to. The Chair now recog- 
nizes the Senator from Rhode Island, and the Senator from 
Maine will be permitted to offer his amendment just a few 
moments lauer. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, when the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horas] was discussing this bill the other day 
he referred to the revenue bill which was passed last October, 
and objected because he said only one-third of the revenne was 
raised by taxation, and he did not think that was a sufficient 
umount. 

In the New York Times of to-day there is nn article on the 
first page which shows that the cost of running the war for the 
past three months has averaged about a billion dollars a month, 
and that one-third of that amount in January was the amount 
expended for our allies, I find upon investigation that during 
the past eight months of the fiscal yenr about $7.000.000,000 has 
been expended, and that three billion and something over three 


‘hundred million dollars of this amount was lonnei to the allies. 


Therefore, I think 1t is safe to nssume, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire did, that our total expenditures for the fisenl year 
ending in June will amount to $12,000,000.000. Out of That 
amount about one-third is money that will be loaned to our allies 
for their expenditures. making the umount paid by this Govern- 
4 If we raise 
$4.000,000,000 in taxation, ns the Seuntor from New Hampshire 
suggests—and I think he is right on that; in fact. I think he is 
couservative; we will probably raise more than that—these fig- 
ures clearly show that we shall obtain at least 5, per cent of our 
expenditures in this coun ry from taxation alone. That is a 
greater umount derived from taxation thun any other country 
has attempted in this war, and, in fact, a greater propor- 
tion than I believe has ever been raised by any country in 
any war. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has stated that he 
would recognize the junior Senator from Maine to offer an 


‘amendment. 


Mr, HOLLIS. I understood that this question was addressed 
to me. I can answer it in two minutes, or give my idea of it. 
I do not desire to engage in any controversy, bul merely to make 
a reply to the Senator. fi 

The income of a Government is like the income of a person 
in that it depends upon what he is earning and what he can 
borrow. 

The amount that he can borrow depends upon the amount 
that he is curning—thut is, upon his income. A bank will loan 
a large umount of money to a man who is in business with but 
little capital if he can show that his earnings are high, 

Now, it makes no difference in finnncing the war whether we 
raise money and spend it for the purposes of our own Army aud 
Navy, or whether we raise it and loan it to other ceuntries to 
spend for their purposes when they expend it in our country. 
Therefore, if we spend for both purposes 512.000.009.000 in this 
year and raise $4,000.000,000 in tuxes, we ure raising one-third 
of the total expenditure; and that that is not enough is shown 


‘by the fact that we can not borrow at a reasonable rate as much 


as is necessary to carry out our intentions in this war. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, he will 
admit.that our allies will pay us back this $4,000,000,000 that 
they have borrowed from us. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not admit it. I hope so; but we will get 
it back so late that it will not do us any good, If they could 
pay us back at once, they would not be borrowing froih us. We 
are spending thut money just as much as if we hired their 
armies and cheir navies and paid the bills. It is just as hard 
for us to get it; and when we need such a vast sum over and 
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above what we get in our income, we have to pay more for it 
than we ought to pay. : 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator will admit, then, that we may 
have to pay more at the present time, but that that money will 
be paid back, and that what he really is recommending is that 
we should have a higher percentage raised by taxation than 50 

r cent 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; because when we loan it to our allies to 
spend it is exactly the same as i we spent it ourselves. I have 
a certain amount of money. It does not make any difference 
whether I spend it or give it to my family to spend; it will be 
spent, and I huve to borrow more to take its place. It may be 
that at some time my son will be able to support me in my old 
age and pay it all back; but it is just as hard for me to borrow 
it now as if he never were going to. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator does not think that when we loan 
money which is to be repaid us in the future it is the same thing 
as giving it away? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope we are not giving it away. We have 
given away several hundred millions to Russia. I hope we are 
not; but it will not do us any good as a quick asset when we get 
it back in 20 or 30 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I simply 
want to say that if we had placed a greater tax upon the in- 
dustries of this country than we have already placed, we would 
simply have to advance more money through this bill, if it 
becomes a law, than we otherwise would. So, Mr. President. 
it only amounts to this—whether we shall make these loans 
to the institutions of this country, or whether we shall by 
direct taxes take money from the institutions of this country 
when it is absolutely impossible for them to run under present 
eonditions with the tax already imposed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, this is a fruitful topic for 
discussion, I will yield now to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the words 
proposed to be inserted by the committee, on page 10, at the 
end-of line 7, the following words: 

And provided further, That the corporation shall file quarterly re- 
ports with the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, giving the name and pase of business of the firm, corppra- 
tion, or association to which such advances have been made under the 
provisions of this subdivision, the amount advanced, the terms, and the 
security accepted therefor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator ought to 
put in the word “person,” I think, as we have amended the 
bill. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; the word “ person” should be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be modified so as to include the word “ person.” 

The Secrerary. So as to read: “That the person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association,” and so forth. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary to 
make any explanation of this amendment, and unless some Sen- 
ator desires to discuss it I shall not speak further upon it. The 
chairman of the committee, I understand, is willing to accept it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee I 
will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before we adjourn I want to 
put in just a brief statement by the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board with reference to this bill. It is very brief, and 
I will read it. 

Speaking of this particular bill, he says: 

This particular bill has never been sent to the Federal Reserve Board 
for its consideration, and the board, therefore, has not taken any stand 
regarding it, either favorable or otherwise. The board, however, is 
interest in the objects which the bill seeks to attain, and is ‘m- 
2 with the importance of some measure of relief for the securities 
market. $ 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, who was making-that comment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Harding, the governor of the board. 

Mr. OWEN. That this bill was never sent to the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He says that the Federal Reserve Board has 
never acted upon this bill. 
` Mr. OWEN. I see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He says: s 


Some time ago the board adopted a resolution putting itself on record 
that some governmentai intervention was necessary in order to take 


care of this situation, and it threw out the same idea in its annual 
report to Congress, which was submitted abont two weeks ago. 


The CHalnuax. Do you mind giving us the benefit of your individual 
opinion as to the n-cessity for legislation of this sort? 

Mr. HARDING. I think that legislation providing for Government ald 
is absolutely essential. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is a question whether the 
banks can finance the situation, because I do not understand 
that anybody familiar with the financial situation of the coun- 
try believes for a minute, even if the powers of the Federal 
reserve banks with reference to the discount of paper and 
issue of notes were broadened as far as can safely be done, that 
the banks would be in any position to take care of the present 
financial situation. I think the Senator from Michigan and 
others who have spoken this evening have entirely misunder- 
stood the general purpose of this legislation. This legislation 
is based upon the theory that it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to come to the relief of the money market of the country 
and to loan the money that is necessary to finance these insti- 
tutions that can not secure relief through the banks. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is simply one whether the Government shall 
issue Government bonds, put them on the market and sell 
them, and thereby further contract the abilities of the banks 
and the general investment security market to meet the situa- 
tion, or will the Government extend this necessary aid through 
the intervention of a corporation of which it is the sole stock- 
holder, authorized to issue bonds, and put them upon the market 
and sell them for the purpose of getting money. 

It is not intended that all these bonds shall be exchanged for 
securities. Nobody proposes that. There is lodged in this cor- 
poration the authority to sell its bonds upon the market—the 
bonds, it is true, of a corporation, but of a corporation of which 
the Government is the sole and exclusive stockholder. So the 
Government is not legally bound for those bonds like its bonds 
issued through the Treasury Department. It is morally bound, 
and that moral obligation in this case is as strong and good as 
the legal obligation. Through the sale of those bonds money 
can be secured to add to the $500,000,000; but if the corpora- 
tion is not able to sell its bonds, if an institution comes asking 
for aid, then the corporation can say, “I can not furnish you 
the money; the money is not in the Treasury, but I will furnish 
you my bond.” 8 

I merely wished to make that statement. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. He says, very properly, that these bonds are a moral ob- 
ligation of the Government. I wish to ask him, that being true, 
and it being true that the Government would be obliged by that 
moral obligation to have these bonds in case anything should 
happen with regard to the security of a corporation of an 
untoward character, would it not be better simply to put in 
a guaranty of the bond by the Government in the first instance, 
so as to give them the highest market quality possible? ` 

Mr SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the suaranty 
of the Government would add anything to the value of these 
bonds. If the Government is going to guarantee the bonds, it 
would be just about as well to lend them in the first instance. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator makes a distinction between a 
bond which is a moral obligation of the Government and a bond 
which is a legal obligation of the Government. If the Sen- 
ator makes that distinction, then these bonds ought not to be 
used by the Federal reserve banks as a basis of issuing cur- 
rency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that while that was a distinction it 
was practically a distinction without a substantial difference 
so far as the soundness of the obligation was concerned. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘There is a very substantial difference because, 
where the moral obligation exists it would necessarily lead to 
an appeal by the bondholders at some future time to the Gov- 
ernment to make good any deficiency. But if the legal obliga- 
tion exists in advance that matter is settled, and it will affect 
the market value of the securities, It would convert these 
bonds into what would be practically a quick asset, and there 
is always a good market for Government bonds at some rea- 
sonable figure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not share the opinion of the Senator 
that the Government would attach any more importance to a 
bond that it was legally liable for than to a bond it was morally 
liable for. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator misunderstands my position. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am afraid I do. 

Mr. OWEN. 1 am not speaking about the significance which 
the Government would attach; I am speaking of the significance 
which the purchaser in the open market would attach to a bond 
which would be a legal obligation of the Government and a 
bond which merely had a moral claim on the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there will be any trouble 
about these bonds of the corporation. There is the moral re- 
sponsibility of the Government behind it, commanding a price 
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in the market probably not as great but substantially as great 
as that of the bonds of the Government itself. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope this matter will not take the attitude 
of being a mere difference of opinion between Senators on the 
floor, because this is a thing which will affect the Federal 
Reserve System in a serious way, and it ought not to be dealt 
with merely as a casual difference of opinion among Senators, 
It ought to be analyzed. and its consequences ought to be fully 
weighed before this legisiation goes upon the statute books. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not agree with the Senator that it will 
affect the Federal Reserve System in any harmful way. I think, 
however, what some Senators have suggested here this evening, 
to wit, to amend the Federal Reserve System so as to make these 
long-term notes eligible for discount, would very seriously 
impair the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. OWEN. That is another question entirely from the one 
I was raising on this particular bill. These bonds are put upon 
a parity with Government bonds as a basis of loan by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, and when that is done in this bill and then 
afterwards it proves that the market does not attach to these 
bonds the same quality it attaches to other bonds, the Federal 
reserve hanks might have their assets impaired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to prolong this colloquy. I 
think I understand the Senator's idea. His idea, as I unger- 
stand him, is to have the Government guarantee these bonds. 
If the Senator desires to discuss that matter on Monday or when 
the bill is taken up again I shall be very glad to hear his views 
upon the subject. Now, merely upon the statement of the 
Senator, I do not think it would be advisable; but when the 
Senator elaborates his views about it and analyzes it, as I 
understand he intends to do, he may change my views about it. 

Mr. OWEN. I realize the condition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator makes that motion, 
may I suggest that he ask that the bill be reprinted with the 
amendments that have already been agreed to, so that we can 
see what shape it is in? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to do so. At the sug- 
gestion of my colleague on the committee, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be reprinted as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, March 4, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpax, March 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. John Huddle, D. D., of St. Paul's English Lutheran 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Out of the wreckage of dismembered nations and blighted 
civilization, a war-weary world, O God, cries unto Thee. O 
Lord, hear our cry. 

In the midst of smoke and blood make bare Thy mighty arm, 
and confuse the intelligence and paralyze the force of all an- 
tagonism to human rights, and give to men everywhere the 
prerogative to govern themselves according to their own desires 
and standards, unhindered by the subtle devices of a designing 
and selfish ambition. 

We praise Thee for the purity of America’s purpose, for the 
unselfishness of her motive. We covet no man’s gold, no nation's 
territory. We are responding to humanity’s appeal for govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people, and we 
plead, O God, for Thy directing wisdom and almighty power. 

Bless the legislators and executives of our land in this gigan- 
tie undertaking. Strengthen the bodies and inspire the souls 


of the men in uniform, in the air, on the sea, and in the trench, |, 


Vouchsafe unto them the continuance of the splendid courage 
they have so far displayed, and hasten the time when they, 
with their brave allies, shall win for the world a righteous and 
permanent peace. 

Bless the loved ones here who are in sorrow, and others to 
whom grief will come as the days go. Help their patriotism 
to rise as far as possible nhbove personal attachment, and com- 
fort them with the thought that“ greater love hath no an than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 


Bless all the tender ministries of grace nnd mercy that bind 
up the wounded, and fire the hearts of the discouraged with 
new faith and fortitude. Abide Thou, O God, in all the hospitals, 
camps, and battle fields of earth, and may men everywhere in 
this crucial hour find Thee not an empty name, but an all-satis- 
fying reality, giving a peace and a power that pass all under- 
standing. 

O Thou Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world, 
remove our sins, individual and national, as far as the east 
is from the west, so that naught may insulate us from the 
spiritual energies and influences of Him who hath all power in 
heaven and on earth and is from everlasting to everlasting. In 
His name we ask it. 

ane ree of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution providing for the calling into 
military service of certain classes of persons registered and liable 
for military service under the terms of the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
5 increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

tates.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That there be appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore two additional members of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3752) to provide for 
the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes, and that in compliance with the above order the Presi- 
dent pro tempore had appointed Mr. Rostnson and Mr. CUMMINS 
as such additional conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 


S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution providing for the calling into 
military service of certain classes of persons registered 
and liable for military service under the terms of the act 
of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States“; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 10265, known 
as the housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House bill 10265, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to Brel 
housing: ocal transportation, and other community facilities for war 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent to consider this now? 

The SPEAKER. That is what he did. 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. I shall have to object to that, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 


VACANCIES IN THE HOUSE. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution 261. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House resolution 261. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas there are several yacancies in this House, caused by the 
death and resignation of Members, and it is of vital importance to 
the country during this war that all districts be represented; and 

Whereas the governors of the States of New York and Illinois bave 
called special elections to fill the vacancies in thosé States, but that 
the governor of Ohio, although requested, has failed to call a special, 
election to fill a vacancy now existing in the fourteenth district of 
the State of Ohio—— 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 
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LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10358, known as the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 


the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10358, known as the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Tennessee moves that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10358, the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was ugreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Saunpenrs of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 

of the bill H. R. 10358, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] use some of his time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlenian 
from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened yesterday, along 
with my colleagues, with a great deal of interest to the able 
. Representative from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. It was in refer- 
ence to changing the existing law and writing upon the statute 
beok a compulsory eight-hour provision as it affected the 
clerks in the various Government departments in Washington 
City. 

Of course, we have listened to many speeches on that same 
subject delivered by our colleague from Missouri, It has 
been a continuous performance at every session of Congress, 
almost upon every. appropriation bill carrying pay for Gov- 
ernment clerks in times of peace as well as during the war. 
The gentleman has been here actively in season and out of 
season riding his hobby. He has become such an expert in 
hobby riding that I think seriously of commending him to the 
President for appointment to a high commission in the Cavalry 
service. 

Now, what a severe arraignment was it of the present national 
Democratic administration, an administration elected upon a 
platform pledged to economy and the abolition of waste and use- 
less and unnecessary offices! The administration not only ob- 
tained power and the confidence of the American people upon a 
pledge of that kind five years ago, but the pledge was repeated in 
the last campaign; and here isa gentleman who has been in Con- 
gress for nine years, elected as a representative of the Mis- 
souri Democracy, a champion of the Wilson administration, in 
the President's confidence, giving to Congress and the Ameri- 
ean people a certificate to the effect that the national Demo- 
cratic administration has failed to keep its pledge of economy. 

How often did the gentleman tell us yesterday that Congress 
was throwing away, by not adopting his oft-repeated amend- 
ment, $7,000,000 a year; $7,000,000. a year, and his adminis- 


tration pledged to economy, having controlled publie affairs” 


for seven years in the District of Columbia, is a total waste 
of $35,000,000, according to the testimony furnished by the 
able Representative from Missouri. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AUSTIN. A little later on. 
Mr. BORLAND. Will not the gentleman yield right there? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield now. 
Mr. AUSTIN. The Republican Party was arraigned for being 
wasteful and extravagant with the people's money, and creating, 


increasing, and continuing unnecessary and useless offices. 
After being intrusted with power five years it is not necessary: 
for any Member on the Republican side of the House to point 
out this glaring failure on the part of a Democratic national 
administration to redeem its solemn pledge. We have as our 
lending unimpeachable witness the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Bortanp]. And by and by, when our congressional elec- 
tion is on, it will only be necessary to say “we submit to you, 
voters of America, the statement of a leading Democratic member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who says that for five years, 
without a protest, without an effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent or any of his advisers, no attempt has been made to save 
this money.” 

Mr. Sans. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am dealing with my beloved friend from 
Missouri now, and I ask my colleague from Florida to excuse 
me. I entered this body, was electeu at the same time with this 
great critic of the Democratic national administration, We 
were both first elected to the Sixty-first Congress. Well do I re- 
member that fortunate day which gave me my first introdue- 
tion to him. It was in the great city of St. Louis nine years 
ago. We had assembled there on an invitation to join the 
President of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, 
United States Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, governors of the respective States, to go on that great 
trip on the father of waters—the Mississippi—from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. 

What a magnificent trip it was. The boats were all benuti- 
fully decorated representing the various States and cities along 
the banks of the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers. Every- 
thing was free. There was no bone-dry law in existence on the 
Mississippi River and the café ran night and day. Bunds, 
music, and speeches on board the boats and at the vurious 
landings where the multitudes had gathered to meet these dis- 
tinguished representatives of the American people from Presi- 
dent Taft down. 

It was on this wonderful excursion I first met the able and 
genial gentleman from Missouri. He had in his equipment. as 
I now recall, a large supply of magazines with a splendid ar- 
ticle on Kansas City, Mo., pointing out its matchless attractions 
and great possibilities, And along with it a great and cou- 
vineing argument in favor of the Government expending from 
twenty to thirty million dollars on the improvement of the Mis- 
souri River from his town, Kansas City, to the Mississippi River. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman give me a little more time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was soon captured by the persuasive argu- 
ments and the genial smile of the gentleman from Missouri, 
and pledged my support early to the $20,000,000 Missouri 
River proposition. Along with it was a proposition for a 
14-foot channel on the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. When the Army engineers got through with 
that proposition, they said it would cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000,000, and they reported against it. I was told that 
the Missouri River was so shifting and changeable and so 
fickle that when a man went to bed at night on the bunk of 
the river the chances were the river would be out of sight the 
next morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. Over in the next State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I committed myself to his project, not- 
withstanding the enormous cost. The gentleman was so per- 
suasive in his argument about the improvement of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers that I have been voting for every 
river appropriation for the past nine years. The impression 
made upon me wus lasting, and no sum staggered me at all. 
During this long period at no time, even when the gentleman 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations was send- 
ing in bills here that carried countless billions of dollars, with- 
out any safeguard as to how it should be expended, whether 
contracts should be let to the lowest bidder or not, I voted for 
them until my head swam and I was dizzy. [Laughter] 

A little later on I was honored by a position on the joint 
commission for the construction of national highways. One 
night we were charmed and enlightened and made happy by 
the appearance of my colleague from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
at the head of a western delegation in favor of building great 
national highways. 

On January 3, 1918, of this year, when we need money so 
badly for the war, according to his statement of yesterday, the 
gentleman from Missouri introduced a bill which provided for 
constructing a highway over every scout and Indian trail known 
during the Revolutionary or colonial days. While not fully 
committing myself to the great, enormous, apd far-resching 
expenditure of the people's money for that purpose, I fail to 
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find my own State or district named in it, so I shal! offer an 
amendment at the proper time. Mr. Bortanp, on January 3, 
1918, introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Roads and ordered to be printed. It is to be 
known as the Daughters of the American Revolution old-trails 
act, to provide a national ocean-to-ocean highway over the pio- 
neer trails of the Nation: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 

Then it provides for building a highway beginning on the 
Atlantic Ocean, going through to the Pacific, with side lines, 
I suppose, to Alaska, Honolulu, and the Philippines. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is the bill that this great economist introduced in 
a war period, when he says we ought to economize by increas- 
ing the hours of labor in Washington City. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. AUSTIN. I can not yield. 

Mr. LOBECK. I simply wanted to ask if this road came by 
Omaha. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, under existing law every member of 


President Wilson’s Cabinet by a stroke of his pen can extend 
the hours of labor over Government clerks in the city. This 
proposed law is absolutely unnecessary. It does not require 
a law. It only requires an order issued by the department to 
extend the time to eight hours. 

Now, I am sure that every member of President Wilson’s Cabi- 
net, appreciating and realizing how he obtained office by a plat- 
form pledged to economy and the abolition of waste and useless 
offices, that if he thought it was needed would issue the necessary 
order and extend the working hour. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri has consumed hours of the time of the House of Represent- 
atives which might be used to prosecute the war to a speedy 
termination. We are to delay the signing of the treaty of peace 
and the closing of this horrible and bloody war, until the gentle- 
man from Missouri can ride his hobby up and down and before 
the House of Representatives on every appropriation bill from 
now till the final adjournment of Congress, I appeal to the 
gentleman in all seriousness, for we are all very fond of him. 
He is big enough, according to the Missouri standards, to be a 
Senator from that great State—not according to the Tennessee 
standards, but according to the Missouri standards. [Laugh- 
ter.] He has had the training and the experience, he is able, 
full of energy, trained, tried, and I commend to him to take 
up a great big proposition which will men re up with his 
talents, his ability, and his experience. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought the gentleman mentioned three 
or four big propositions that I had taken up. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But the gentleman has abandoned them, and 
he is now making war upon some old women and men in yari- 
ous departments of this Government. I saw one of them yes- 
terday on crutches trying to get-to his office, and I actually 
saw one of these old men who had perhaps served in the Army 
actually pulling himself up the balustrade by all the strength 
that he had, pulling himself along the stairway leading into the 
entrance of the department to go to his desk. 

Mr. BORLAND. It was on pay day that he was there, was it 
not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, no; and there is not a department of this 
Government, on account of our failure to pass a wise and just 
retirement bill, that is not filled with old, faithful, worn-out 
superannuated Government officials, and they are compelled 
to go there daily, some of them driven there by their loved 
relatives in the morning, and helped to their desks, and here is 
a great Democratic leader from the imperial State of Missouri 
spending his time asking us to delay legislation until he can 
crowd upon these old, withered, and palsied people an extra 
hour of labor. What has the war done for Washington? It has 
made this one of the greatest congested centers in the country. 

Everything has advanced in price, all the necessities of life, 
everything that a Government clerk has to purchase has ad- 
vanced in price. Everything has advanced except the salary 
of the Government clerk, fixed a half century ago, and there 
has been no general rearrangement or readjustment or equali- 
zation or advancement in Government salaries for a half 
century, but all during these 50 years every article which he 
must have for the home, every luxury, every necessity, every 
want for his loved wife and children has advanced, and he has 

me the victim of unfortunate circumstances here in the 
apital City of his country incident to this great war. The 
gentleman from Missouri, not thinking of this, not appreciating 
this, not considering it at all, is here attempting to have his 
colleagues place upon these people greater and harder burdens 
and responsibilities. I object to it. He says that we are fight- 


ing a world war for democracy, but here is a great Capital City 
LVI——186 


with three or four hundred thousand people, without a voice 
in Congress, actually being taxed without representation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
give me five minutes more, in which time I think I can finish. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all touched 
by the graphic narration of conditions in respect to the old, 
decrepid, and, in the language of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
withered employees of the Government in the District, and I 
feel compelled, even though my time is limited, to yield to the 
gentleman’s entreaty and give him five minutes more. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, here is this great Capital City 
without representation in Congress, and we are taxing its in- 
habitants. They have no voice in the selection of their local, 
municipal, or District officials, and yet we are sending our boys 
abroad for world-wide democracy, to establish and enforce the 
rule of the people everywhere in the world, except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield to my handsome friend from 
Chicago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee 
think that he ought to withdraw a part of the promise he made 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] in respect. to 
the expenditure of these vast sums of money in this shifting 
stream that moves from one State to another overnight and 
ask the aid of the gentleman from Missouri for an increase in 
compensation of these very worthy employees of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, that is a very good suggestion, 
and now, while the gentleman yesterday devoted some of his 
remarks to profiteering and attempting to get something from 
the Government by these humble clerks who are without a 
defender on the floor of the House of Representatives in the 
shape of their own chosen Representative, I commend to him the 
hearings of the various committees on Hog Island, on contracts 
for military camps, for war supplies, where his own committee 
has voted without a string to it millions of dollars without re- 
strictions as to how they should be expended, without safeguard- 
ing the appropriations in reference to the letting of contracts, 
and I commend to him that he devote some of his talents to 
that important and far-reaching work if he seriously wishes 
to champion the interests of the taxpayer and save him money 
and for the time being give a rest to the Government clerks, 
to the watchmen, to the messengers, to the scrub women in the 
various departments of the Government, leaving to the Demo- 
cratic members of the Cabinet to determine when public busi- 
ness requires an order to extend the hours of labor in the 
various departments of the Government. Although not 2 mem- 
ber of his party, but a partisan Republican, I shall not use my 
time and voice for a condemnation and indictment of the Demo- 
cratic President and Democratic members of the Cabinet. I 
yield that honor to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND]. [Applause.] I yield back the remainder of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Ororo having 
taken the chair as speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection 
to the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States engaged in the present war. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask the at- 
tention of the Members to a War Department regulation, which 
I hope will soon be changed as a matter of justice to soldiers 
who are properly enlisted, and who are discharged in less than 
90 days for disability. I desire also to call attention to some 
war-risk insurance problems. The people demand that thi} 
Nation be fair and just in its treatment of its soldiers ang 
sailors. As a rule, the United States has been fair and just, 
and I am pleased to report that one unfair regulation is now 
being adjusted. Recently I received some complaints that sob 
diers taken into the new Army, who had developed tuberculosis 
or other disease within three months after enlistment, were 
being discharged because of disability not incurred in line of 
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duty. I reported one of these cases to The Adjutant General 
and received the following statement: 


War DEPARTMEXT, 
Tae ADINTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 20, 1918, 


Hon. ALBERT JOHXSON. 

Dean Sin: In response to your letter of the 12th instant relative 
to Pyt. Gavin II. Bayne, Company M. One hundred and sixty-second 
Infantry. I have the honor to advise you that the tuberculosis iu the 
case of this soldier was shown to exist within less than three months 
after his entry into service, and that under the rules of the Medica! 

ent his disability must therefore be considered to have not 
been contracted in line of duty. 

As this case is like many others. the same action must be accorded 
all. and no exceptions can be made to rules adopted. 

i 2 that I am unable to advise you favorably in this matter, 
Very respectfully, H. P, McCatx, 
The Adjutant General, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOUNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did this man pass the physical examination 
before he entered the Army? s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I am coming to that. There is a desire on the part 
of the Medical Department to remedy this situation. 

This man, after having been properly examined and enlisted. 
was found to have developed tuberculosis, and was promptly 
set out of the Army. the United States refusing to accept the 
liability it had incurred. 

Manifestly. I could not stop with this statement from The 
Adjutant General, which is based on a regulation made at a 
time when men were being taken into the Army with great care. 
and after severe medical examination. I took the matter up 
with the Surgeon General, and have received the following let- 
ter, which will be of interest to the Members of the House and 
to the public generally: 

War DerartMexr. 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, February 27, 1918, 
Hon. ALBERT Jonxsox. 


Inman Sm: In reply to your letter of Februnry 23, addressed to Gen. 
Gorgas, the Su General directs me to say that the ruling quoted 
by The Adjutant General is the ruling which has heretofore obtained. 
: — principle being that men who manifest a chronic condition in less 
a 
the disability before entering the service. 
that this ruling ix au unfair one. 
However. steps have been taken to chan 
General has recently recommended that in all cases a man who has 
once passed the examination for entering the Army shall be considered to 
have ecntracted any subsequent disability in the line of duty. 
Yours, very truly, 


three months after centering the service must obviously have had 
It is not believed, therefore, 


the ruling, and the Surgeon 


(Signed) G. E. BUSANELL. 
Colonel, United States Army, Retired. 

It will be noted that the Surgeon General has recommended 
that— 

In all cases a man who has once passed the examination for entering 
the Army shall be considered to have contracted any subsequent dis- 
ability +p line of duty. 

Clearly such a recommendation must be approved by the War 
Department. 

I sincerely hope that the recommendation will be considered 
and accepted. I presume that every Member has had cases of 
this kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I did uot hear the first part of the gentleman's 
statement. Do I understand this is the case of a young wan 
drafted who developed tuberculosis? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is held not to he entitled now, under the 
ruling made, to the provisions of the benefits that we have 
provided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. He was drafted into the 
Army and passed the medical examination, but within three 
months this disability was diseovered, and it is held that it was 
not incurred in the line of duty, so he receives his discharge 
for disability received outside the line of duty. 

Mr. WALSH. But there is nothing in the law requiring that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a regulation, neverthe- 
Jess. These official letters are dated within the last two or three 


days. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How does that affect the war-risk Insurance 
that the mun took out when he entered the service? 

Mr. WALSH. He gets his benefits. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am coming to war-risk 
insurance matters. y 

Mr. ROBBINS. There are a number of similar eases all 
over the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


No doubt of it. I suppose 


I might add that as 


every Member has had numerous cases. 
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war-risk insurance problems develop every Congressman will 
find his office work increased greatly beyond its present heavy 
Tun. 

Mr. Chairman, the case of discharge I have mentioned re- 
fers to the Army, and is based on a regulation. Now, let me 
tell of a discharge case which I have which has been running 
in the Navy since last summer. It is this: : 

From southwestern Washington a boy 18 years old, after see- 
ing and reading the alluring posters inviting enlistment in the 
Navy. enlisted regularly in the Navy out there, went to Puget 
Sound, and was put on a warship. He was tnken down the 
far side of the Pacific const through the Panama Canal into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the vessel brought up at Pensacola, 
Fla., where that boy was discharged for undesirnbility and set 
ashore without even a street car ticket in his pocket; 18 years 
old and 4,000 miles from home, without bed or bread—the posi- 
tion of a tramp. That boy wrote n letter from Pensacola to 
his mother out in the State of Washington saying that he 
would try to work his way home and that he would go through 
New Orleans. His mother’s friends telegraphed me to see 
why he had been discharged, I wrote to the Navy Depart- 
ment asking for the reason, and received a short. sharp letter 
saying that he was discharged “because he was undesirable 
and dirty.“ I could not send any such letter to that mother, 
who has another son in the service of the United States in the 
Armx. I went down personally to investigate, I found that 
this hoy, in the course of that trip in the service, about four 
months in the Navy, in coming through the Panama Canal had 
developed an extreme case of dysentery, had run way down 
in weight. had been unable to keep himself clean, had become 
sick and helpless, and was set ashore at Pensacola, discharged 
as undesirable, left there without a 5-cent piece in money. und 
was informed that he owed the Government $20 for his naval 
uniform, The boy reached New Orleans by dead-heating his 
way. With the ald of the Bankers’ Association of the United 
States detectives were employed and that bey discovered and 
money was handed him to make his way home, where he ar- 
rived sick und helpless.. The Navy Department afterwards 
ndmitted that a mistake had been made und that the boy 
should have been transferred back to the Puget Sound naval 
district before they distharged him. My contention is that 
once the Navy enlisted that boy and took charge of him this 
Government was in fact his guardian and he was its wurd. 
nnd it was its duty to feed and clothe him and cure for him 
in sickness and that instead of discharging him he shouid 
have been sent to a United States marine hospital. That boy, 
in my opinion, has a claim against this Goyernment for money 
expended by kind-hearted friends in locating him and in send- 
ing him home and a further claim for the damage to his health. 

Now, that is only one case. I have waited months to hear 
something further from the Navy Department, which has shown 
some interest In the matter, and T sincerely believe that the com- 
mander of that vessel who set that boy ashore deserves to be 
punished and reduced in numbers. 

Mr. MADDEN. He ought to be dishonorably discharged from 
the service for dolug such a thing. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have withheld a statement 
of this kind because we are at war, and I do not want to do one 
thing to embarrass the Government, but we can not have our 
parents believe that their boys are not recviving the best pos- 
sible attention from those we have placed in charge of them, 
nud oflicers who do not properly care for soldiers and sailors 
need to be punished. 

Now, to get back to this war-risk insurance discussion. The 
wife of this soldier, sick with tuberculosis, whose case I just 
described, has been unable up to dute to secure the allotment 
that this soldier undertook to make to her. Neither has she 
secured the Government allowance for dependence to which she 
is entitled, and her case is no different from that of many ethers 
in the far West, due, no doubt, to the great distance aud the 
general confusion in connection with the organization of a great 
bureau, I want to say that before long the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance will be as large as the Treasury Department was be- 
fore the war began. It is 2 bureau which was confrouted on 
its very first day with a tremendous amount of work. These 
facts are responsible for a lot of this confusion. I muke no 
criticism of the bureau, but it needs and will need much more 
help. i 

gra another ease where a wife was receiving her allot- 
ment from the War Department up to the time that the Bu- 
reau of War-Risk Insurance was established. Her soldier hus- 
band is now in France. 

When the War-Risk Iusurnnce Bureau was established the 
allotment which she got under the law was dropped until trans- 
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fer could be made, after a new application by her husband, That 
soldier is far away in France, her allowance is cut off, and a 
long space of time has occurred in an effort to find that boy in 
France so as to get a new statement formally made, It has 
not come yet. That woman is without money. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am not differing with the gentleman, but 
let me give the reason for this. I have had considerable experi- 
ence in the same line. The War-Risk Insurance Bureau has no 
authority under the law to pay to a widow any portion of the 
soldier’s salary until they have received an order from that 
soldier, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree to that, of course, 
I contend that the transfer should have been automatic. This 
man dealt with the War Department before the war-risk law 
was enacted. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, please; on the other hand, 
suppose the soldier withdraws that allotment to the family. 
Suppose he is in France and draws the money over there—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the law compels him to pay to his wife 
any portion of his money, that is one thing—— 

Mr. MADDEN. It does compel every soldier to allot to his 
wife. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They have no authority to pay the money 
until they receive an order from him, law or no law.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This man in good faith made 
an allotment as far as he knew under the law and then went 
to France. Now, let us see what really happened. 

Mr. MADDEN. The law compels the allotment, it is com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us see what really hap- 
pened in this particular case. Here is a letter from Director 
Delanoy, of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, and he advises 
as follows: 

Under the act cf October 6, 1917, every enlisted man is required to 
fill out and file an allotment statement, and unless he does, the bureau 
is powerless to make an allotment and allowance of his pay to his 
dependents. A careful search of the records in this bureau has failed 
to show that said Frank D. Wickersham has filed such an application. 
The $15 already received by Mrs. Wickersham, as referred to in her 
letter, evidently came from the War Department before this bureau 
went into operation under the act of October 6, 1917, and payments 
from November on are made through this bureau, provided the enlisted 
man files an allotment statement. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Here is where the War-Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau’s hands are tied. Suppose a man is in France and has a 
wife who left him and he does not want to allot any more and 
she has got some right to a portion of his income. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If a man makes an allot- 
ment month by month she should receive it until he serves 
notice that she should be cut off. 

Mr. FORDNEY, The gentleman will find that the order 
of every soldier in every instance is for a specific time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not true that the law provides that the 
soldier is compelled to allot that to his wife, and also there is a 
provision in the law where he is living apart from his wife, she 
is also entitled to an allotment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit, in case this 
soldier refuses to permit the making of an allotment the wife 
may apply herself and get it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It runs arbitrarily. Now, 
a word as to delay in payments. In the far West the delay 
in making allotments under the system of the organization has 
been fearful. The delay has caused me to receive a very 
heavy mail. Almost every day lately I receive a telegram 
from some commercial organization or municipal organization 
in my district reading like this one: 

Vancouver, WASH., March 1. 


Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We have men here who were drafted and have now been in the 
service almost five months who have families and children, and whose 
pay has been held back because of the allotment to the wife. whose 
families are now destitute because the allotment due the family held 
out of the soldier’s pay has not been paid. Their families are virtu- 
ally dependent on charity for houses in which to live and are without 
credit at the stores, and some of them are in actual want. Something 
must be done. Why can not the allotment due the families be paid? 
Applications have been coming to us daily in cases of this kind, and 
we can not provide for all of them. 


W. G. DROWLEY, 
President Commercial Olub. 
Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In a moment. I wish to call 
attention to still one more case out in my district. In this case 


a soldier boy was killed. He was the sole support of a mother 
who was divorced. That mother was not a widow within the 
meaning of our generous congressional act of October 6, 1917, 
as interpreted by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. She is 
not entitled to her dead boy’s insurance, which was meant for 
her and for no one else. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will; yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his formal 
communication, which he sent to the Senate some days ago, 
said that he expected the work of the war-risk insurance would 
be right up to the minute by the last week in February. Does 
the gentleman know whether that statement was correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope it is correct. If it 
was up by the last week of February that would mean one week 
later on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly, but is not the great delay, when 
we reduce it to the lowest terms, owing to the miles intervening 
between us and the American Expeditionary Forces? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I realize that and I am not 
making a criticism of the bureau. I am suggesting an amendment 
of the law. Of course, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau is work- 
ing hard, night and day, trying to catch up. 

Why they have 2,400 employees down there, and they need a 
whole lot more, and yet we read in the papers right now that 
another great bureau, the Shipbuilding Corporation, is just 
about to establish a weekly newspaper, another governmental 
newspaper. If I had my way I would order ail these embryonic 
editors over into the War-Risk Bureau to help it catch up, and 
do it right quick, too. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman know that the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance has recently perfected a plan by which 
a wife can receive the allotment to which she is entitled from 
the Government, even though the soldier’s allotment for her 
had not been received? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no doubt they are 
perfecting a plan to do it, but I am afraid there will be a lot 
of red tape about it, and in the meantime I dislike to read tele- 
grams from chambers of commerce and others saying that they 
can not take care of the dependents. 

Mr. ROGERS, I am not trying to defend the bureau, but I 
think the difficulties are enormous. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I admit that. The bureau 
needs no defense, but I think we should make some changes 
in the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the gentleman appreciates the fact 
that this is an entirely new venture on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and that they have to take care of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases, and they have to start in anew 
and get them perfected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course. I say that they 
started on their first day with a tremendous business in front 
of them, and I say they need thousands of more clerks, and I 
contend that we should cut down during the war any and every 
inactive or dispensable bureau of the Government. For in- 
stance, the Geological Survey, suspend it and transfer the 
clerks over there where they are needed. And I am also in- 
clined to think that before we perfect the War-Risk Insurance 
System we will be forced to set up a branch in every one of 
the States. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. You spoke a while ago about this divorced 
mother not being able to draw the insurance of this son. Does 
the gentleman understand that the soldiers name the benefi- 
ciaries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In this case it was auto- 
matic insurance. A letter which I started to read shows that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is from the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau of the Treasury Department, and is as fol- 


lows: 
Feprvary 26, 1918. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 12th instant in the matter of the claim for automatic insurance 
filed by Mrs. „ot Tacoma, Wash., inclosing certified copy of the 
claimant's decree of divorce from her husband, and in reply 
would advise that inasmuch as Mrs. had been granted an 
absolute decree of divorce from her husband prior to the death of her 
son, she was not a widowed mother within the meaning of the term 
as used in the act of Congress of October 6, 1917, and as interpreted 
by_this bureau. 

If she should be able to prove the decree of divorce granted her was 
merely an interlocutory decree, which had never been made final, and 
if she could also prove that the deceased’s father, „is actually 
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dead as a matter of fact, we would be glad to reopen the matter and 
ve consiferation to such proof, but as the case now stands Mrs. ———— 
s not entitled to automatic Insurance on account of the death of her 


son. 
It does not seem probable that the Kreider bill, H. R. 8644, if enacted 
by Congress, would have any effect upon this claim. 


Sincerely, yours, 
x Wittiam C. De Laxor, Director. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now I think I understand that. I think the 
gentleman will remember that they made an order that all 
soldiers or drafted men or enlisted men who happened to die 
before the Ist of November, as I remember it now, would auto- 
matically come in under the law as we passed it. 

Mr. KEARNS. The law provides that it shall be payable to 
his estate if he has named no one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is correct; but here 
is a case of a soldier boy whose mother deserves her Insurance 
and does not get it. Why, I understand that the mother of the 
first American boy killed in France is unable to get that box's 
insurance because she was a widow who had remarried. That 
is the J. B. Gresham case—one of the three boys killed in the 
first German raid on our trenches. His was automatic insur- 
ance. My colleague. the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON], 
has the matter In hand. 

In this bill there are some clauses pertaining to the method 
of payment of clerks to Congressmen. So far as I have been 
able to observe, most Members of Congress use more clerk hire 
than allowed to them by the Government; and I will venture 
the assertion that as this war-risk business goes on every Mem- 
ber will need an additional clerk. This matter has hardly 
started. From my State a large number of soldiers were sent 
very early to France on account of their knowledge of forestry, 
and my mail is loaded with problems and questions arising out 
of the insurance bill, the automatic insurance, and the allot- 
ments and allowances. y 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Has the gentleman any ex- 
perience in the delay in the transmission of things sent to the 
boys in France? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is mostly accidental, 
with some cumbersome regulations in the way. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Not accidental. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A registered letter can not 
get beyond New York to a boy in France, and neither can an 
insured parcel-post package. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Every once in a while a con- 
dition arises which is an absolute outrage. I am weary of that 
condition, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Some of the little things are 
going wrong, but the big things are going right. 

Mr. SNOOK. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington what officer it is thut has the right to say the final 
word on this regulation with regard to discharge of sick men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Adjutant General, first, 
I presume. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Adjutent General has no power over it. 
It is the President of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well. I think the Secretary 
of War. Finally perhaps it would run to the President. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In reference to that feature of the compulsory 
allotment, may I not read the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will be very glad to 
hear it. 

Mr. FESS. It says: 

Sec. 201. That allotment of pay shall, subject to the conditions, 
lMmitations, and exceptions hereinafter specified, be compulsory as to 
wife, a former wife divorced who has not remarried and to whom 
alimony has been decreed, and a child, and voluntary as to any other 

rson ; but on the written consent of the wife or former wife divorced, 
supported by evidence satisfactory to the bureau of her ability to sup- 
port herself and the children in her custody, the allotment for her 
and for such chitdren may be waived. and on the enlisted mans 
application or otherwise for cause shown, exemption from the 
. may be granted upon such conditions as may be prescribed 
by regulations, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the law, of course, 
but the questions I have presented deal with the transfer of 
automatic insurance, the position of widows in connection 
therewith; and principally the discharge of soldiers who become 
sick during their first 90 days of service, which is not a war- 
risk Insurance matter at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 


for five minutes. 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 


the resolution which I sought to have adopted here by unani- 
mous-consent request reads as follows: 


House resolution 261, 
Whereas there are several vacancies in this House, caused by the death 


and resignation of Members, and it is of vital importance to tho 


country during this war that all districts be represented; and 

Whereas the governors of the States of New York and Illinois have 
called special elections to fill the vacancies in those States, but that 
the governor of Ohio, although requested, has failed to call a special 
election to ll a vacancy now existing in the fourteenth district of 
the State of Ohio: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker of this House write the governor of 
Ohio, requesting him to call a special election to fi such vacancy, 

That was all my resolution called for—that the Speaker of 
this House should write to the governor of Ohio requesting him 
to call a special election in the fourteenth district of Ohio, 
which was represented by Congressman Bathrick, now de- 
ceased. Unless there is a special election called, the fourteenth 
district of Ohio will be without a Congressman for over a year, 
because the Congressman that is to be selected this year will 
not take his seat until the 4th day of March 4, 1919. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. No; I can not yield now, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. EMERSON. To this, my application for unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of this resolution, some Democrat ob- 
jected. I do not know what was in the colossal mind of a Demo- 
crat to object to the passing of a simple resolution of this kind. 
The Speaker of this House wrote the Republican governor of 
New York asking him to call a special election in the districts 
of that State that were without representation, and that Repub- 
lican governor did it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The districts in New York are Demecratic 
districts. Has that escaped the gentleman's notice? The dis- 
trict in Ohio is a Republican district. 

Mr. EMERSON. It does not make any difference whether 
the district is Republican or Democratic. That district ought 
to be represented, and a resolution calling upon the governor to 
call a special election ought to be adop:ed by this House. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has my colleague any information as to why the 
governor refused to call a special election? 

Mr. EMERSON. I wrote to the governor two weeks ago re- 
questing him to call a special election in the fourteenth district, 
I did that upon the request of some residents of that district. 
He never gave me the courtesy of u reply. Four days ago I 
telegraphed the governor of Ohio, asking him why he did not 
answer my letter. I have never received even the courtesy of 
a reply to that message. 

Now, here is what the Speaker of this House snid in his letter 
to the governor of New York: 


In these troublous times we need a full membership. Can't you help 
us out by calling special elections in the New York districts? 


Now, if that is true in New York, why should it not be true 
in Ohio? Why should not the fourteenth district of Ohio be 
represented on the floor of this House? Whether by a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, it makes no difference. And why should 
a Democratic Congressman object to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the immediate consideration of that simple resolution? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Does a special election in New York State apply 
to all the districts, including the one of the Congressman now 
in the Army? 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not know how many districts there 
ure. It does not make any difference. Every district should 
be filled on the floor of this House during this war. 

Mr. DILL. I simply asked that for information. 

Mr. EMERSON. Every Congressman from the State of Ohio 
has been called upon to perform the duties that the Congress- 
man from this district should perform and would perform if he 
were here. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know who it was who objected to 
the consideration of the gentleman's resolution. May it not 
have been prompted by the idea that if yeu would go to the 
Speaker and make a request that he write to Gov. Cox you 
would accomplish the same thing? 

Mr. EMERSON. I will say to my friend that no one has more 
respect for the Speaker of this House than I. Possibly the 
Speaker would have written the letter If I had asked him; 
but after I had written the governor himself two weeks ago 
and he did not give me the courtesy of a reply, I felt that a 
letter from the Speaker of this House, backed up by a reso- 
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lution of this House, might penetrate his stubborn brain. That 
is the way I thought about it. Applause. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman could accomplish the 
same thing by speaking to the Speaker privately about it. 

Mr. EMERSON. That may be true. 

Section 4820 of the statutes of the State of Ohio provides: 

“When a vacancy to the office of Representative to Congress 
or senator or representative to the general assembly occurs 
the governor, upon satisfactory information thereof, shall issue 
a writ of election directing that a special election be held to 
fill such vacancy in the territory entitled to fill it on the day 
Specified in the writ.” 

There is nothing but politics in the refusal of the governor 
te call a special election. The fourteenth district, although 
it was represented by a Democrat, is normally Republican. The 
governor is undoubtedly afraid of the political effect of the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congressman from this district. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. L 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
rocognized fer 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, some weeks ago the House 
passed n resolution calling upon the Postmaster General for 
information concerning the Postal Service between the United 
States and the members of the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. ‘The Postmaster General replied in due course, 
stating, in substance, that the usual time for the transmission 
of mails from the United States to the soldiers in France was 
from 15 to 30 days. Subsequently to that time I made some 
remarks in the House in which, I think, I proved from my 
personal knowledge and experience that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had been misinformed when he made that statement, and 
tunt the average time was far in excess of 15 days; indeed, 
far in excess of 30 days, which the Postmaster General had 
cited as the maximum of the usual time in transit. 

As n result of that speech in the House I have been flooded 
with letters from all parts of the country, some from as far 
as San Francisco, and from practically every State of the 
Union, giving me specific instances of the accuracy of my 
statements and of the misinformation contained in the report 
of the Postmaster General. I have time to read but one of 
those letters. I read it because I think it is typical of condi- 
tions which prevail thronghout the United States: 

I have recently read with interest of your remarks in relation to 
lost and delayed mail to our forces overseas. In substantiation of your 
claim I would like to state my own case, which I have every reason 
to paler. is not oc estos among those whose relatives are abroad with 
rg po the middle of September, when my husband, who is a major 
of the Regular Infantry, went to France, I have sent not less than 
three letters to him each week. one package of magazines each week, 
and during the past months have scnt innumerable packages contain- 
ing toilet articles, tobacco, cigarettes, and such eatables as are not 
barred by reguiations—shelied nuts, prepared coffee, chocolate, ete. 
I have adhered strictly to postal reguiations in every particular and 
have put my return address on every package, In a recent letter from 
my husband. written January 19— 

And at that time, it will be noticed, he had been in France 
something over four months— 
he tells me but two letters reached him which were written by me during 
the month of November (which means about 15 were lost. written that 
month alone), and he had received but two packages of magazines— 
absolutely no tobacco, though I have sent pounds and pounds: not one 

ckage of toilet articles, though dozens have been dispatched. On 
November 15 I sent by American Express to New York a Christmas box, 
value upward of $30. This was taken by transport to France with 

romise of delivery by Christmas. January 19 it had not reached 
Drance or rather had not been delivered, at least. 

My husband writes he worries much about us at home, lest I am 
ill or the children are not well. Why do I not write? Why do I not 
answer his questions? $ 

Our officers in France haye too much responsibility and too much else 
to concern them to be annoyed in this way. 

And I may say that every man in France, whether he be an 
officer or an enlisted man, has too much on his mind to be 
bothered about things of this kind— 

I am now sending as many as five or six letters each week, hoping he 
will get part at least, and am registering some of them. = 

This letter incloses a copy of an article which appeared in the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune in January, and which I 
think is of interest because it presents from the point of view 
of the soldiers who are in France the conditions as they are 
prevailing across the ocean at this moment: 

Although more than six months have elapsed since the first units of 
the American Expeditionary Foree arrived in France there seems to be 
very little improvement in the mail service between the various units 
of the forces now in this country, while the mail service between soldiers 
and their relatives in the United States surpasses anything. America 


ever has seen before an red-tape inefficiency and callousness to improve- 
ment. 


Mall between units of the forces in France now requires from three 
days to three wecks for transmission. The French Government trans- 
mits mail ove. the same respective areas in from one to three days, and 
in rare cases forr. 

The Army Edition— 


Which is the name by which the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune is known— 


has been keeping a careful check on the mail it receives in its shopping 
de ment, where from 50 to 300 letters are received each day from 
soldiers in Europe. Most of these letters come through the Army post 
ofice, but a few from isolated units come by way of the French Gov- 
ernment post. Almost invariably from three to four times the amount 
of time is consumed through the American Army post office, 

The Army Edition made it the practice to send purchased goods to 
the soldiers through the American Army post, but several ekages 
have not yet Leen delivered after one and two months, If they have not 
been lost altogether. Now an effort is made to send the procs by 
French express to some town where the buying soldier can call for the 
goods: In this case the goods are delivered in from one to four or 

ve days. 

The reason for the almost insufferable mail conditions in the Ameri- 
can Ex A & Force lies at the door of the Post Ofice Department 
in Washington; indeed, of Postmaster General Burleson himself. The 
Expeditionary paN office in Paris does the best it can to handle the 
mall placed before it. but the force employed is hardly half the num- 
ber which the volume ef business requires. 

The cfficiais whem Washington sti permits to direct the bome 

etal affairs, seem unable to realize the unusual conditions with which 
he Expeditionary post office must cope in France, The Paris post- 
uffice headquarters never sees a day or a night with the work before it 
half done. Not cnly must it handle the mail with au inadequate force 
but it must turn the mail over to French conveyances, The two sys- 
tems naturally do not coordinate. 

The Army Edition has received several letters from residents of the 
United States asking us (o trace certain sollers from whom no word 
had received for from four to five months. On investigation it 
was found that some of these soldiers had been writing home regularly, 
and in two cases had been sending money ever since their arrival in 
France, There fs no way to discover whether or not these letters 
have been lost or are lying somewhere in the mails.” 


Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At this juncture I will yield to the gen- 
tleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wil the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made something of an investigation of this 
mail situation as a member of the Post Office Committee, and 
I think it might be illuminating to tell the story, if I may be 
permitted. 

Mr. ROGERS. I should think it would be of extreme value 
if the gentleman would tell the story, but will he not do so in 
his own time? I have only six minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought it would be just exactly where the 
gentleman would like to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have only six minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not want information, 


then? 
Mr. ROGERS. I certainly do. but I have only six minutes. 
Mr. MADDEN. I thought perhaps if the gentieman wanted 


information I could give it to him, and explain the case he 
describes. 

Mr. ROGERS. How long will it take? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to do it now. 

Mr. ROGERS. If I can get more time, I shall be giad to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be very glad to yield time to the 
gentieman from illinois, so that he may give this information, 
which is of value to all Members of the House. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am not able to vouch for the 
aecuracy of the article which I read from the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. I have quoted it here to-day largely be- 
cause I assume it is believed to be accurate by the people across 
the sea, and because it is probably accepted as gospel by our 
soldiers who very generally read this particular paper to the 
exclusion of other papers, as it is the only one that contains 
the sort of news in which they are interested, and whicl they 
get fresh from the press. I recognize that the Post Office De- 
partment is fully conversant with the deficiencies of the mail 
Service, and is seeking to improve them. I think it is working 
hard in order to bring about an improvement. I am inclined 
to think that on the whole the responsibility is not primarity 
with the Post Office Department, but is at least coordinately 
shared by some other department of the Government. Of 
course, the Post Office Department does not deliver the malls 
actually into the hands of the soldiers. 

But we are not told what the Post Office Department is 
doing. We are not informed what plans it is maturing in 
order to bring about an improvement. I wish that the Post- 
master General felt at liberty to take the House of Represcutr- 
tives und the country into his complete confidence ss to where 
the difficulty lies and as to what steps are being taken in 
order to improve the service. The service renlly is execrahte, 
and it is au important matter to the waging of this war. Thero 


is no question that the morale of the soldiers rises or falls in 
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accordance with the excellence or the deficiencies of the Postal 
Service to France. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department has begun an investigation of this question. 
I do not know how much progress it has made or is planning 
to make. There are two requests for rules pending before the 
Committee on Rules which, if reported out, would mean an 
investigation of this subject. To me it is a question upon which 
the best minds of the country should be at work in order to 
bring about a better condition of affairs. I hope that the House 
of Representatives may take up the matter and may seek to 
assist the Post Office Department in making conditions very 
much better than they are to-day. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. EVANS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I was un- 
fortunately detained out of the Chamber for a few moments 
and did not hear all of the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Emerson] just preceding the last speaker. I 
came in near the conclusion, however, and caught enough to 
understand that the gentleman was indulging in some criticism 
of me because I had objected earlier in the day’s proceedings 
to the consideration of a resolution that he presented and 
asked unanimous consent to consider, calling upon the governor 
of Ohio to call an election to fill a vacancy which exists in one 
of the congressional districts in that State. I have simply 
asked for this time, therefore, Mr. Chairman, to state the rea- 
sons why I made that objection, 

The Constitution of the United States provides that where 
a vacancy in representation occurs the executive authority 
of a State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancy. I 
do not know that I quote the exact language, but that is the 
substance of it. That is a matter which addresses itself to 
the discretion of the executive authority of the State in which 
the vacancy occurs, and it seemed to me, and seems to me 
now, that it would be an unwarranted interference, or attempt 
at interference, with the discretion of the executive of a sov- 
ereign State for this body officially to pass a resolution calling 
upon that executive to perform that function. It occurs to 
me that it would be an improper encroachment, or attempt to 
encroach, upon that discretion for this body to take any such 
action. I think it would be in extremely bad taste. It was for 
that reason and that reason alone that I made objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it not be deemed by the governor of 
Ohio as simply advisory? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, of course it could not be 
any more than that. There would be no way by which to compel 
the governor to do it. But the point I make is that it is in 
extremely bad taste to essay that advice to the executive au- 
thority of a sovereign State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The honorable Speaker of the House ad- 
dressed a letter to the governor of New York requesting him to 
call a special election to fill vacancies, when, according to news- 
paper report, the governor was not going to call a special election 
to fill four vacancies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My recollection is that that 
letter was addressed to the governor of New Hampshire, but pos- 
sibly he addressed both the New Hampshire and New York gov- 
ernors. Let me say that I do not think there was any bad taste 
in that. That was the action of Mr. CLARK of Missouri as an 
individual making a suggestion to the governor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the titular head of this body. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not so understand it. 
He was not then Speaker of the House except as he held over 
from a prior term. His action was that of an individual Mem- 
ber and in an advisory capacity, expressing his views in an 
effort to have some action. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the letter addressed to the governor of 
New York he was at that time Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives aud acting in the particular capacity of Speaker, and 
his individual views reflected the judgment of the House. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not remember when the 
letter was written, whether during the session of Congress or 
whether it was after the Sixty-fourth Congress had adjourned 
sine die; but it does not matter either way, because the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] signed the letter, and not the 
Speaker of the House. It was, I understand, signed simply 
“CuHamp Clank.“ But I see a very great distinction between 
one writing as an individual making a suggestion to the execu- 
tive authority and this body itself passing a resolution and 


thus attempting official action. That is all I care to say upon 
that point. Now, If the gentleman from Tennessee will yield 
me three minutes more, I want to say something about the 
9 333 to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 

OGERS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I simply wanted to make this 
statement. I presume I violate no confidence in making the 
statement. I had occasion upon yesterday to have an interview 
with The Adjutant General of the Army, Gen. Henry P. McCain, 
in behalf of a mother who had written me asking me to aid lier, 
if I could, in looking up her son, a second lieutenant in the ae 
serve Artillery Corps in France. 

I presented the situation to The Adjutant General, and he said, 
in substance, “ I am in a position to sympathize deeply with this 
lady. I have myself a son, a captain in the Artillery in France, 
from whom I have not heard since December last, and an effort 
to locate him by cable has failed.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me 
to state something in reference to the situation which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts declined? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; at the end of this sen- 
tence. The fact is, in my opinion, the delay in hearing from 
these young men is not due to faults of the Mail Service, Of 
course, I have no doubt that there are some inevitable condi- 
tions, but that there is wanton and willful neglect no one could 
convince me, and the very fact that The Adjutant General of 
the Army himself could not even by cable ascertain the 
whereabouts or hear from his own son would seem to me to be 
sufficient evidence that the fault is not in the Mail Service. 
Now, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, my investigation discloses 
this situation. Until recently all of the mail sent to the 
soldiers in France was handled by the French Government, 
and no attempt was made to distribute or deliver the mail to 
the soldiers. Buildings under the jurisdiction of the French 
Government were literally filled with mail, piled up without 
even being unpacked. 

But no such condition has arisen, I think, since the American 
Government organized and installed the Postal Service for the 
Expeditionary Force. That activity has been placed under the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, who has jurisdiction 
over the transportation of the mail, and also over the handling 
of the mail after it reaches France. To-day the mail is sent 
to the soldier whose name must be written on the envelope, 
with his unit, care of the Expeditionary Forces in France, and 
handled by the postal employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, who are delivering the mail to the regimental headquar- 
ters for each regiment. The mail is distributed to the soldiers 
of the regiment by the organization of the regiment. 

There ought not to be any difficulty about delivering the mail 
now, and I do not think there is any serious difficulty. All the 
complaints that have heretofore been made or the dissatisfac- 
tion which existed was due entirely to the fact that the deliv- 
ery of the mail was supposed to be attempted by the French 
Government, but no attempt was made by the Government to 
deliver that mail. Thousands of men have been permitted, 
as my investigation shows, to go into buildings where the mail 
is piled up mountain high, and try to pick out their own mail, 
and you might as well look for a needle in a haystack. Since 
we have taken jurisdiction I do not believe there is any just 
cause for complaint, but, of course, the mail is not delivered 
as quickly as it could be across the street. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. When did this improvement begin? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have only had the organization a little 
more than a month, and it could not have begun until recently. 

Mr. ROGERS. I had two letters this week postmarked in 
France December 18. 

Mr. MADDEN, There is no trouble about getting the mail here. 

Mr. ROGERS. There was in that case, 

Mr. MADDEN. From all I can learn, they get the mail here 
as promptly as they could expect to receive it, considering the 
irregular movement of the ships. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have had a great many let- 
ters complaining, as other Members doubtless have, of the inex- 
cusable delay in the mail of our soldiers in France. I had one 
this morning from a constituent stating: 

I have just received a letter from my brother, dated Februar 


vising me that he has not received any mail from his people 
ome. We have been sending him letters, papers, 


7. ad- 
ere at 


regu- 
— since December 1, and it scems as if most of it Should t be delivered 
by this time. 


1918. 
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That is just a specimen letter. I have received many similar 
letters and have referred to some of them before in the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman. I want to say to my friend 
that a great many letters came back from soldiers whose parents 
had sent them letters, and they were handed to me, and that 
caused me to investigate this situation, and I am just as well 
satisfied as one can be from investigation that every effort pos- 
sible is being made to make deliveries of mail now. 

Mr. GILLETT. I hope so. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that all of the delay up to within the 
last month was eaused by the failure of the French Govern- 
ment to handle the mail. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cot]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the bill under 
consideration with the exception of possibly two or three items 
in it. Recently there has been considerable criticism in the 
press of the ceuntry and by men in high political positions here 
in Washington of the War Department for its failure to come 
up to the ideal standard of certain people in the country. It is 
not iny purpose in these few minutes to open that controversy 
or to enter inte it now, but I believe the time has come when all 
criticism should cease, and we should all joim harmoniously in 
trying to bring this war to as speedy a conclusion as possible by 
one and all, young and old, joining in the war against the 
Kaiser and not warring among ourselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man does not refer to criticism of the kind that I made a 
few moments ago, which was directed at legislation in accord- 
ance with war measures? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; I do not refer to that at all. What the 
gentleman said was not criticism but constructive pure and 
simple. I refer to recent criticisnfs made by a Senator at the 
other end of the Capitol. Criticism is one thing and construc- 
tive legislation is quite another. I never in my life have 
had much use for an out-and-out eritic. I never had much 
use for a theorist. I have always all my life endeavored to 
deul with faets. It may be that has come to me as a result 
of my profession, dealing in cold-steel facts that surround 
a given proposition. I have never in my life taken veiy 
kindly to simply criticism unless the critic at the time of 
making it was able to substitute a constructive program that 
would supersede the other that was being criticized. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] a moment ago 
said that he wished the Post Office Department would take 
the Members of the House into its confidence. I had an occa- 
sion the other day to say that the Post Office was not only 
ready but willing and anxious to take every Member of 
this House into its confidence, and if the Members of the House 
will only go down and consult the Postmaster General about 
the delay in the mail between here and the fighting line in 
France I am sure they will get the information they desire. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; for q short question. 

Mr. ROGERS. Did not the Postmaster General in his report 
say there were no delays? 

Mr. COX. I do not remember just what his report did say. 

Mr. ROGERS. May I read just one short sentence—* The 
time required“ 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; I object to that. The gentleman ean 
put that into his own speech. As a matter of faet, there are 
some delays in the delivery of mail to the soldiers in France. 
There is no question about that. The gentleman from Illinois 
[ Mr. Mappven] hit the keynote. I think the mail is going to 
the soldiers in France and is being distributed as rapidly as 
possible. This follows, and will rapidly improve—as fast as the 
soldiers are definitely settled in their commands. Every for- 
eign government fighting on French soil to-day had for months 
and months the same trouble that we are having. I had occa- 
sion to talk to a man from England the other day who had to 
do with the delivery of the mails to English soldiers in France 
for two years, and he told me that they had the same trouble 
in England getting the mail to and from the soldiers that we 
are having, and that their trouble lasted six months before they 
were able to overcome it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And Canada had the same 
trouble. 

Mr. COX. 


I think that is true. We must remember that 


down to this time the soldiers are not permanently stationed 


over there unless it has been within the last 30 days. They are 
being moved from place to place and shifted around from point 
to point. Mail is constantly following the soldier on his 
rounds from the place where he was shifted to the place where 
he is going finally to land. I know how trying it must be to 
fathers, mothers, or wives who are trying to get letters deliv- 
ered to their boys or husbands, but if people will be a little 
patient I am sure the Post Office Department will finally work 
that out, because I happen to know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is exerting its utmost not only to expedite the mail to our 
N but to deliver it as expeditiously as possible. Enough 
0 t. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have much respect for theorists, and 
my idea and my knowledge of warfare is altogether theory. I 
am unable to offer any constructive legislation to the War 
Department in order to improve conditions, because I know 
nothing about it. My whole training in life has been in a differ- 
ent direction. Recently we had some rather unjust and stringent 
criticisms delivered in the Senate against the operation of the 
War Department. We have had able replies and answers made 
to it, not only in the other end of the Capitol but here. But 
the criticism of the way the War Department is handling the 
affairs of our country to-day, in a large way, is theoretical, and 
the men who answered the criticism here and in the Senate, 
though they are able, are again theorists. I would rather take 
the word of a man who was on the firing line, who is in the 
camps training, in the cantonments, on the submariue chasers, 
or on our dreadnaughts, detailing conditions surrounding those 
things, than to take the word of the crities, however much more 
eloquent their word may be than the language of the men who 
actually know the facts. 

There went from my district last summer a young man, a vol- 
unteer, a soldier who heard the patriotic call of his country, un- 
educated except in the school of experience, a graduate with the 
saw in one hand and a hammer in the other, but imbued with 
all the fires of patriotism. He has been in the service of his 
country since last June or possibly last May. This soldier, 
who has never had the opportunity of becoming a graduate of a 
school or college, except, as stated, in the school of hard expe- 
rience, wrote me a letter recently from Camp Selby, Miss., in 
answer to some of the criticism that is being made now against 
the War Department, and in my own time, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that this letter be read and made a part of the Record. 

In one short letter, in his own language, in his own way, and 
in his own thoughts, he has made a complete answer to all the 
would-be critics of the Secretary of War. Remember this an- 
swer comes from a plain soldier in camp, drilling day in and 
day out to enable him to do his duty and defend his country 
when the crucial and acid test comes for him to look into the 
muzzle of a Krupp gun in the trenches of France in defense of 
the flag of his country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter in the gen- 
tleman's time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Os THR Rano, February 17, 1918. 


Hon. W. E. Cox, M. C., 
. Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: It is some time since last I bothered you with a letter, 
but feel like a letter from me at this time in regard to what I’ve 
to say may interest you. 

Firstly, I will say that our training course is advancing rapidly and 
T believe our regiment will soon be ready for service abroad, as soon as 
we can be shipped. I note with great disappointment that many so- 
called leading statesmen are causing much embarrassment to our mili- 
tary heads with their criticisms of way our armies have been equipt. 
Let me tel] you, from my own observation in this Camp Shelby, I never 
seen one case of suffering due to lack of equipment, and as far as ord- 
nance is concerned we have fully equipt, as far as I can learn, 
long ago, with the exception of machine guns; and, take it all in all, 
consider the enormous amount of work to gather, equip, and house this 

ense army we have gathered in less than a year and send hundreds 
of thousand across the pond in the orderly and guiet way in which 
all this miracle was wrought, my words are only those of thanks, 
prene: and thanksgiving toward the wonderful leaders we are serying 
under, 

I want als, to call to your attention that the majority of soldiers 
are ere grateful for the thoughtful way in which our Government 
prepa ways for them to send part of their pay back home through 
the allotment process. 

And also how deeply thankful we all are for “the war-risk insur- 
ance.” It truly is the greatest piece of legislation ever enacted for 
soldiers of any nation in the world. and its liberality is so fine that 
my poor education makes it impossible to do it justice. It does all it 
claims and more for the men for whom can not feel as I do, a 
0 man offering the only thing I have to my country, namely, my 
ife and good health; and when I think that this insurance insures my 
mother and younger brothers a protection in case I may make the 
supreme sacrifice, and in case I come back a helpless cripple I am inge- 
pendent of a hated pension system, which in my eyes was unjust and 

ft ridden ; and when one considers what this assurance means to men 
fike me, why, I say, some day these men will bless this insurance biil 
as the greatest thing ever done for mortal man; and let me assure you 
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that the bill was so popular in our N that every man in it took 
out $10,000 worth, and they will all bless the day they did this; and I 
am glad I was the instrument that made some of these same men take 
it after first passing it up as a scheme. Some day I may be able to 
relate many humorous incidents in regard to same. 

But there are other more weighty reasons on my mind why I take 
the 3 to write you, and it is this confounded peace talk that 
seems to be sweeping our country like wildfire, and our foolish 
and press seems to be taking it up and shouting and proclaiming it 
so loudly from the house tops that I fear it is even doing our Army 
harm. hy live had countless brushes with some of these hair- 
brained drafted men who bear so much pence talk that their little 
brains are not in their training, but planning to go home in or 
four months, so you can see what sama) untold damage, this damnable 
and continuous peace talk is doing. It's dividing our people’s atten- 
tion between preparation for a long hard struggle and a s ace. 
And these same people claim they are very patriotic, and yet fail to 
see that a peace within a year means nothing else than an insecure 
peace, for Germany in her present position is using all her energy to 
get the world to talk pS while zat she sits on her dizzy heights of 
countless victories, and these people are helping this damnable Kaiser 
yell peace. My God, are they going to let them yell peace until it 
actually happens, and leave the world insecure in the hands of these 
heartless barbarians and autocratic beasts? Are we going to “holler” 
peace and find ourselves in Russia's plight?. Or are we going to stop 
talking peace and sternly face the ions years of bitter struggle that 
are in front of us, to drive these barbarians from power, and really 
and truly immortalize those noble words of our great President that 
democracy might be safe for the world? 

Our Government is doing its work so nobly and grand that even 
the meanest partisans can find but few crumbs to chew upon, but 
isn't it the duty of every preacher, teacher, and writer, and every pro- 
Tessional man to start in a campaign to counteract this peace talk that 
the Kaiser and his agents are spreading here in America. 

You have lots to worry and not too much time to waste, but you, 
through 8 — influence, can turn many people to talk preparation of a 
long bard war, of great sacrifice from our ple, to really and truly 
crush out this monster, so, therefore, I took this liberty, hoping you 
will not think me a dreamer, or will not think it a presumption, but 
Saag TPR see it in my light. 

remain, your very grateful and respectful friend, 
EO FISCHER, 
Corporal, Company I, One hundred and fifty-second Infantry, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 

P. 8.— We are on the rifle range at present and our regiment had a 
very beneficial shooting course. We are almost through, and move back 
to camp soon. Wishing you every success. 

Leo FISCHER, 


[Applause. } 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man from New York—how much time? 

Mr. LONDON. I do not know; 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], who has been tin panning so 
long about the eight-hour day, is not here. Either the gentle- 
man from Missouri is a great watchdog of the Treasury, a 
great statesman and the only statesman and the only man who 
takes care of the Treasury of the United States, or the head 
of every department and every member of the Cabinet who has 
failed to increase the hours to a minimum eight-hour day is 
an accomplice in a form of graft. I would not have talked 
abont this proposition if an insiduous effort had not been made 
to bring about the permanent lengthening of the working day 
under the guise of war emergency. Every rule of efficiency 
requires a shortening of the working day instead of the length- 
ening of it. The shallowness of the reasoning of the gentle- 
man from Missouri appears in his own words. He has char- 
acterized himself better than anyone possibly could when, in 
reply to the question by the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzul, the question being this: 

Does the gentleman think what is paid by private employers neces- 
sarily F a fair criterion as to what the Government ought 
to pay 

The gentleman from Missouri replied: 

Then the gentleman is condemning the American Federation of 
Labor, which Is a private payer with the same class of:office force 
in the District of Columbia. hy, of course what private employers 
pay is a criterion, because it fixes the standard of wages. What men 
pay in the market for potatoes fixes the price of potatoes. 

Now, that is exactly what the man who refuses to learn would 
be expected to say. He would have human labor, he would 
have the value of human effort, he would have the work of 
men and women determined by what he calls “the law of 
supply and demand” supposedly regulating the price of pota- 
toes. He would reduce the human being to the value of a com- 
modity, of an inanimate article, and subject man to the law 
of supply and demand, I deny that there is a law of supply 
and demand in which the human agency does not enter as a 
factor. Every trust, every monopoly limits the operation of 
the law of supply and demand, and every law, every act of 
social legislation, every attempt to assert the collective con- 
science of the people in the direction of an ethical basis in the 
practices. between man and man limits, qualifies, and curbs 
the operation of the law of supply and demand. There is 
-nothing more absurd than to attempt to apply the law of supply 
and demand to human relations. There is nothing more iniqui- 
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tous than to say to the laboring man, “I shall subject you to 
the law of supply and demand. If a thousand men apply for 
a job, I will have them work 14 hours and will pay them $1 a 
day, but if 2,000 men apply for the job I will have them work 
18 hours a day and pay them 50 cents a day.” 

It is this law of competition, as it relates to the labor market, 
that the American professor, Richard T. Ely, designated as the 
law of the meanest employer. It is the law of the unthinking 
and unfeeling man. I would recommend the gentleman from 
Missouri, if that is all the political economy he knows, that-so 
far as the expression “the law of supply and demand” goes 
the less he will use that expression the better off he will be. 
It is a rule to which there is no exception that efficiency is 
brought about by limiting the hours of labor. When you take 
one hour and multiply it by 8 it does not mean that you have 
increased the product by 8. It does not mean that in the eight- 
hour day the eighth hour you can work as effectively, as 
productively, as diligently, and as fruitfully as during the first 
hour of the day. You study the law of efliciency—by the way, 
there is a very scholarly work on the subject by a woman, 
Josephine Goldmark's Fatigue and Efficiency, in which she has 
compiled opinions from the best authorities in the world ou 
the subject of the result of fatigue upon efficiency. Study sta- 
tistical tables with respeet to accidents and you will discover 
that accidents occur mostly in the afternoon, and the greater 
number of accidents occur during the last days of the week. 
It is in the morning when you are fresh, when you apply your- 
self with new vigor to your work, that you are most effective. 
The question is not whether a Government employee works seven 
or eight hours a day. The question is whether within those 
seven hours he does the work required of him. That is the ques- 
tion. And, judging even by Mr. Bortanp’s own standard that 
what people will ordinarily do in a community constitutes the 
standard, the seven-hour day which has existed in the District 
of Columbia since 1898, has by the practice, custom, and habits 


‘of 20 years become the standard of this community, and any 


attempt to lengthen the working-day is going backwards, is 
retrograding. 

That seems to be the only thing a Democrat can do. If he 
moves at all, he moves backwards. Let him not claim to be 
the savior of the Treasury—a great statesman. Noise! Noise! 
“ Borianp, the savior of the Treasury.” He will save Uncle 
Sam $7,000,000 a year, while every head of the Cabinet and the 
head of every department refuses to save to the Treasury these 
$7,000,000. : 

It is about time for the gentleman from Missouri to learn 
something, to realize that we are not making progress by going 
backward; that the world’s forward march is for shorter hours 
and higher efficiency and better treatment of every man, and 
that the Government surely can not afford to be a mean em- 
ployer. 

The only men that will support the gentleman from Missouri 
in lengthening the hours of labor are those employers who look 
upon the movement for the reduction of hours of labor as a 
movement which will ultimately destroy them, the powers of 
plutocracy, the powers that would destroy every man who 
sympathizes with the cause of the men and women who work 
for a livelihood. 

You know from your own experience that when you are at 
your best you are doing in 3 or 4 hours what will take 
you 8 or 10 hours to do when you are in a state of fatigue, 
when you are exhausted, when you are tired. Do not measure 
the value of human labor by the figure “8” or the figure “ 7.” 
And the contribution which the employee of the Government 
makes by his seven hours is by the industry, by the intelligence, 
and the conscientiousness with which he performs the work for 
which Uncle Sam pays him. 

Mr, KEARNS. Why do you say seven hours for the Govern- 
ment clerks. Some of them work 8 or 10 hours. 

Mr. LONDON. I am speaking of those departments where 
they work seven hours to-day. That custom has existed in this 
city since 1898. It is the custom of the community. It is the 
practice. It is the standard to which they have become accus- 
tomed. 

Mr. KEARNS. There is no custom of seven hours in the 
departments. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that in all the departments in 
which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] tries to 
make a change there is. 

Mr. KEARNS. His statements do not accord with the facts 
entirely. The facts are they have to do the work there whether 
it takes 6 hours or 10 hours or 12 hours. 

Mr. LONDON. The work is and should be measured by 
the product and not by the length of hours taken to perform 
the work. It is exactly what I am trying to argue; and the 
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man who pretends he is going to confer a benefit upon the 
American people 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. And the man who pretends he is going to 
confer a benefit upon the American people or, save the money 
of the Treasury by increasing the hours of labor is talking hot 
air. 

Mr. KEARNS. I happen to know that in the Post Office 
Department here in Washington there has been an order issued 
to about 200 girls to come back after 6 o’clock in the evening 
and work until 10 or 11 o’clock at night. Now, that order has 
been issued-—— 

Mr. LONDON. Because they are short of help. 

Mr. KEARNS. And they are not getting 1 cent additional 
pay, either. 

Mr. LONDON. And I suppose that every one of them does 
the work willingly, realizing that they are called upon to do 
this work because. of the extraordinary situation in which the 
country finds itself. 

I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
that he begin studying the labor problem. And let him please 
do away with the talk about supply and demand governing 
the price of potatoes becoming the law in the relations of 
. human beings. [Applause. | 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Starrorp], who is temporarily absent from the Chamber, 
has requested that I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monvert]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ranrxey] delivered a most interesting address, 
splendidly expressed, with regard to the coal production of the 
United States, with some reference to transportation condi- 
tions, and the vast increase of exports. Carefully listening to 
his statements, I gained the impression that most of this was to 
be accredited to the industrial shutting-down order issued by 
Dr. Garfield, head of the Fuel Administration, a short time ago. 
Possibly the gentleman from Illinois did not intend to credit 
Dr. Garfield with the increase of 64,000,000 tons in our output 
of bituminous coal last year; pussibly did not intend to credit 
Dr. Garfield with our enormously increased exports and with 
the partial clearing up of the railway congestion. But such was 
the impression. 

The gentleman from IIlinois had a pretty hard task before 
him, that of attempting to justify the order of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator which closed down a very large portion of the industry 
of the country a short time ago. I have no disposition to un- 
duly, certainly I do not desire to captiously, criticize Dr. Gar- 
field. I do not desire to criticize any public official who is 
acting in good faith, as I have no doubt Dr. Garfield was. The 
doctor was, I imagine, to a very considerable extent the goat of 
the railway administration, for even the gentleman from Illinois 
emphasized the alleged relief of the freight congestion through 
his order very much more than any relief in the matter of in- 
creased supplies of coal. Furthermore, I have no desire to 
unduly criticize Dr. Garfield, because, I believe, he has uninten- 
tionally performed a very great public service. 

Unwittingly, no doubt, but nevertheless, he and his order 
have performed as great a public service as bas been performed 
by any individual or any governmental agency in a long time, 
for he has again demonstrated, again illuminated, again em- 
phasized the fact known to all thoughtful men and students of 
history that no government bureaucratic organization can suc- 
cessfully manage the intricate industrial affairs of a great 
people; that any attempt to regulate or control the industries 
of a nation through a government bureau is almost certain to 
result in disaster. It is necessary, it has been necessary in this 
time of war, to grant great autocratic power. Congress has 
not granted this authority in the belief that the grant was of 
itself desirable, but in the belief that under the circumstances 
nnd conditions it was necessary and inevitable. In authorizing 
the exercise of autocratic power Congress hus not lost sight of 
the fact that in the exercise of that power mistakes will be 
made, unwise things will be done; while we have hoped for 
the accomplishment of great good we have realized that in- 
evitably harm may be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When Congress authorized 
great powers to the Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation does 
the gentleman believe that it was ever intended for that cor- 
poration to commence the publication of a weekly newspaper? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; furthermore, I do not believe it 
was the intent of Congress to have an oflicial court journal 
published and sent to anyone in the Union who desired it at a 
time when the supply of print paper was said to be so short 
and so scarce that the only uncensored journal in the United 
States, the Concressionar Reconp, is not being printed and 
sent out. That is also true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then these powers having 
been given, and some newspaper of that kind being printed, 
and another, as I am told, organized, is there any way it can 
be prevented—any possible way? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, that is one of the difficulties of a 
grant of autocratic power. There is always danger that it will 
be abused, that men whose judgment is not sound or whose pur- 
poses are not the best may abuse that power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When a fuel administrator 
is looking about for a place to cut off nonessential industries, 
would it not be a good thing for some of the departments to 
shut off nonessential side lines of expense? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course. The gentleman knows how dan- 
gerous it is to have public sentiment formed, controlled, and 
molded by official publications, published at public expense to 
express and reflect the official view. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So far as I am concerned, I can 
see no reason for there being a journal published by the Emer- 
gency Shipbuilding Corporation except to mold public sentiment 
in their own interest. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jonsson] what authority he has for the state- 
ment that the Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation is going 
to establish a newspaper? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Only from the statement of a 
public newspaper here and from the activity of a number of 
newspaper acquaintances of mine who expect to find einploy- 
ment on the Shipbuilding Corporation’s weekly newspaper. 

Mr. MONDELL. So many abuses are likely to grow out of 
the exercise of wide authority that Dr. Garfield has performed 
a great public service in challenging our attention to the dan- 
gers that lie in the granting of great power and authority and 
autocratic control. I do not know but it is worth all of the 
great loss and cost, enormous as it has been. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] yesterday called attention to the 
fact that the people loyally responded and obeyed the order. 
Certainly they did. No one on this floor ever suggested that 
they should not. No good citizen ever suggested at any time 
anywhere that the order should not be obeyed, and the people 
did obey it, as it was their duty to do, to their great incon- 
venience, loss, and suffering. The fact that théy did obey it, 
instead of justifying the order, should, on the contrary, teach 
a lesson and have a sobering effect on those who have great and 
unusual power, restraining them from exercising it in laying 
on the people great burdens, great hardships, knowing that 
their patriotism and law-abiding habit will persuade them to 
obey, however unjust, arbitrary, and needless it may be. There 
are a lot of good folks in the country who would try their best 
to stand on their heads if an order were issued through some 
officer of the Government to that effect, coupled with the claim 
that it was necessary for the winning of the war. 

Those charged with responsibility ought to be careful as to 
the sort of orders they issue. As to Dr. Garfield—and I do not 
want to say anything unkindly of him—I never met him, and I 
know that he comes from an illustrious family, and I have no 
doubt he is a well-meaning man. But I can not help thinking 
of that other doctor that I once heard of, who, lacking experience 
and training qualifying him to diagnose and cure the ordinary 
nilments of his patients, adopted the very simple expedient of 
throwing them into fits, being very confident that he was death 
on fits” and could cure that malady. [Laughter.] 

One would not think very highly of an engineer put in charge 
of a great and intricate piece of machinery who, having dis- 
covered that there was a little leak of steam, a loosening of 
the joints, a slipping of the belts, a little troublesome friction, 
should proceed to try to remedy things by throwing a monkey 
wrench into the most essential part of the machinery. 

The fact is—and the fact can not be changed by any argu- 
ment made by anyone anywhere—that the fuel order to which 
reference has been made was a crude, cruel, useless, senseless 
net. As first issued it was proposed to close down manufac- 
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turing industries run by water power, to close down industries 
drawing coal from mines immediately adjacent to the factory. 
It did close down industries making the very locomotives that 
were the prime essential to the remedying of the conditions of 
railway congestion. in aid of which the fuel order was issued. 

There was an unfortunate situation; there was a condition 
requiring some action. But no such drastic, far-reaching, all- 
embracing act of despotic power was necessary. It led to 
great loss and suffering, to the shutting down of industries of 
yast importance to the winning of the war. It deprived Ameri- 
can workmen of millions of dollars of wages and entailed a 
loss of even greater magnitude to American industry. It aec- 
complished nothing that could not have been accomplished with 
little loss or inconvenience. It would have been very easy 
indeed to have worked out some plan whereby the situation, 
bad as it was, might have been cured, rather than this plan, 
which, in my epinion, has not commended itself to the calm, 
deliberate, sober, unbiased judgment of a single individual 
under the flag. 

Aud yet Dr. Garfield, as I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, has performed a great public service. He has reminded 
us of the danger of placing in any man’s hands great autocratic 
power. We have felt it necessary in the prosecution of this 
war to do that. We may find it necessary to do it further. I 
am frank to say—I am glad to be able to say—that in the 
main and in many matters of moment this authority has been 
exercised with discretion and judgment. : 

It is my opinion that a Member of this House is not perform- 
ing a service to his country when, haying joined in granting 
great power aud authority because it seemed necessary, he 
feels called upon to indorse, approve, and praise every exer- 
cise of the powers so granted, no matter how patently unwise 
and unjustified it may have been. [Applause.] 

While I have the opportunity I desire to say n werd about 
the class of people who have come to be designated as “alien 
slackers.” We are engaged in a war against the powers and 
pretenses of arbitrary, despotic militury despotism. We be- 
lieve the liberties of mankind, the opportunities for independ- 
ent, free self-government among men largely depend on the win- 
ning of the war. 

Our young men, the bravest and best, are freely offering 
themselves and their lives to the service of their country and 
mankind. There are many men among us of military age who 
are citizens of the countries which are battling with us in 
this great contest. If they were in their native land they 
would be called into service; but here, under the protection 
of our flag and enjoying the benefits of our hospitality, they 
seek the exemption which they claim their foreign birth and 
citizenship gives them. 

All honor to such of those of foreign birth and citizenship— 
and they are many—who claim no exemption and freely offer 
themselves for service. As to those who do not, when both the 
land of their birth and the land that has afforded them asylum, 
security, and opportunity needs and calls them, some way should 
be found to bring them to a realizing sense of the fact that he 
who will not share the burdens and responsibilities of free 
government is not entitled to its protection and opportunities. 

I am in hopes that through treaty, or, failing in that, through 
legislative action, these slackers muy soon be compelled to 
serve the common cause either under the flag of their native 
land or under the flag of the land which harbors and pro- 
-tects them. Of all slackers the one we have the least respect 
for is he who seeks under the cloak of foreign citizenship to 
escape the service our own boys gladly and patriotically under- 
take. 

I yield back the rest of my time and ask unanimous consent 
to extend*my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxcond. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I do not expect to occupy the full 30 minutes 
allotted to me. I am very glad to take the opportunity to 
address this very large and enthusiastic gathering of the House, 
and as I have been subtly reminded, with crowded galleries, 
on n subject that has not hitherto been discussed, but eventually 
will receive careful consideration by the people of this country. 

We wre reminded time and again that the fighting of this 
great war presents problems new and unique to humanity, new 
and unique to any nation, and particularily to this Nation of 
ours that hitherto has been peac® loving and isolated so fur as 
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international entanglements were concerned. We find ourselves 
under the necessity of sending a large army a distance of 4,000 
or 5,000 miles to fight the battles of the Republic. As I said 
on one prior occasion I now repeat, it is the most colossal 
undertaking ever attempted by any nation since history begun. 
As time speeds by gradually there will be unfolded to us new 
problems connected with this great enterprise. It is in relation 
to one of these problems that is soon to arise that I wont to 
speak for a few minutes, 

First let me call attention to the fact that the news which 
came to us this morning indicates that the soldiers of Uncle 
Sam on the fighting line in France met the severe shock of 
[Applause.] They have during 
recent days been subjected to the supreme test of all the fiendish 
characteristics of this awful struggle. They have met the test 
of attack by the most intrepid and powerful soldiers, and the 
best trained, that the Kaiser has, They have met the test of 
the cold and the wet and the rain and the snow, privation and 
hunger. They have met these great tests in a way that thrills 
the-heart of every American patriot. We are not, however, in 
any sense surprised. It was apparent to every mau whe jour- 
neyed along the western front during the autumn just passed 
and who saw the various troops fighting among the allics, saw 
the Belgians, saw the Portuguese, saw the various kind of 
British troops, saw the French, and later mingled and abides 
for a time among the soldiers of Uncle Sam, that for physical 
capacity, for courage, spirit, dash, all the elements that go to 
make a man a great soldier in this great warfare, the soldiers 
of the United States who have been trained and are in Frence 
are the best in the world. [Applause.] And there are mary 
magnificent soldiers to-day in the world. However, we have a 
problem which is very, very serious; and I may be permitted 
to add in this connection that the people in the United States 
may take a great deal of comfort in the knowledge that our 
soldiers who in the shock of battle are wounded, or who fall a 
prey to sickness, are to receive the best treatment that has ever 
yet been given to soldiers of any nation in time of war. 

The Medical Department of our Army and the Red Cross of 
this country are doing a class of work excellent in its character, 
inspiring in all its details, and any mother in this country can 
know to a certainty that if her boy is perchance wounded, or 
if her boy is taken sick, he is going to have as good treatment 
in France as though he were at home, as though he were back 
in the great country he is fighting for. And we ought to ob- 
serve as we pass that no small degree of credit for this satis- 
factory condition should be given to the women of the United 
States. The men of this eountry have been working and per- 
forming great deeds during the period that this war has con- 
tinned, but we recognize that we have fallen down in many 
respects. But, thank God, the women of the United States 
have not. [Applause.] Perhaps we are behind in machine 
guns, behind in artillery, behind in ammunition, behind in 
uniforms, behind in ships; but we are ahead in bandages, we 
are ahead in sweaters, we are ahead in socks, we are ahead 
in everything that woman was called upon to produce. [Ap- 
plause.] I have not yet heard of any strikes among the knitting 
workers of this country. [Applause.] I have not found any 
strikes among the women who are rolling the millions of band- 
ages that are going to relieve the suffering in Europe. And if 
you only knew the value of a clean bandage to a boy who is 
wounded! Any day along the front you may see men in the 
best armies in Europe who are obliged to undergo the danger 
that comes from a bandage that is not new and not clean. But 
our women already have provided and will continue to provide 
bandages and Red Cross supplies sufficient so that every man 
muy be kept free from septic conditions.“ 

But it is my purpose to speak on an entirely different sub- 
ject. Life at the front in this war is a new life to civilization. 
It contains no elements at all to which we have accustomed 
ourselves through generations of civilizing and Christianizing 
influences. Men in the trenches are reduced back to primeval 
conditions. They live in holes in the ground. They work in 
the mud, they work in the rain, in the snow, in the cold. They 
suffer from hunger, they suffer from thirst, they suffer from 
cold, they suffer from all the elements of nature When nature 
seems to be at her worst. A man must baitle against these 
conditions almost as primeval man battles against them. But 
in addition he must battle against all the forces of destruc- 
tion that a vigilant and capable enemy can devise. He fs not 
simply cold, he is not simply suffering from lack of food or 
lack of clothing or lack of water to drink. but he is in the 
midst of ever present danger. A little movement to one side, 
lifting the head above the trench, walking along the communi- 
eating trench in a way that he should not, moving along a 
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highway when he should have been in a trench may mean 
death to him. The atmosphere is charged with eternal vigi- 
lance if a man is going to live. 

I realize in all this; no matter how strong a man may be 
physically, no matter how superb his spirit, he can not stand 
the wear and tear. There must be a letting up, an opportunity 
for relaxation. He must be allowed to get out of that hell 
region. out of the sound of shells, out of the sound of the roar 
of cannon, away from the danger, away from the cold and 
suffering, away from life undér these awful conditions, and get 
where there is sunshine, get where there is comfort, get where 
there are refining influences that he knew in his lifetime, that 
his whole body may relax and recuperate. 

The British recognizing this have perfected an elaborate 
system of leave. Every day there crosses the English Channel 
from the British front 10,000 men going back to England on 
leave. They have a period of rest in England of about 10 
days, where they are permitted to enjoy some of the comforts 
that even exist to-day in England. They get out of that hell- 
charged atmosphere and the change is fairly complete. There 
is nothing that can express, there is no person that can express, 
that exultation of soul which comes to these men as they leave 
the trenches and know that they are going to Blighty. 

I went on a troop ship across the Channel one day, and they 
filled several trains with troops, and I had a chance to watch 
them on the train. When we reached London they did not wait 
for the train to stop, they pried open the doors and leaped out 
on the platform and yelled, “ Blighty at last.” 

I recall going back over that same route, and after we had 
landed in France we came up to the British front and saw the 
beys going back, and these fellows that had been on leave said, 
“God bless you, you are some lucky dogs.” That does not 
spring from a slacker spirit at all. The British soldiers have 
the utmost interest and a dogged interest to end the war, and 
there is just one end, and that is victory, and they do not 
propose to stop until victory 1s achieved. [Applause.] There 
is no sacrifice too great to make without grumbling, but they 
realize the necessity of having frequent relaxation. They give 
the men leave once in four or five months. They are carrying 
that out pretty well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. About how often does the 
gentleman say the British soldier receives leave to go to 
England? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They intend to give him leave 
once in four months, but are not always able to do it exactly 
on time, so that it is four or five months. In the French army 
we have the same situation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Before the gentleman leaves that subject I 
think perhaps Members might get the impression that these 
soldiers were compelled to stay in the trenches until they made 
the trip to England. That is not the fact, is it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; they never stay in the 
trenches more than 10 or 12 days, or perhaps 2 weeks, and 
then they have a neriod off. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They are supposed to be 
six days in the trenches, are they not? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That depends on the activity 
in the trenches. In France we find the same custom. There 
they give the men leave every 90 days, and they go home on 
permission. It is not any injustice to the French soldier, nor 
does it do him any lack of credit to say that he looks forward 
to the period home with a great deal of interest. In fact, I 
am told that should you deny to the British and French Army 
this opportunity of relaxation to which I have called attention 
the morale of the army would decline enormously, and it would 
be a difficult thing to keep them up to concert pitch. 

The Germans themselves have a system somewhat of the 
character I have briefly outlined, but just pause for a minute and 
reflect ow simple a problem for England and France. Soldiers 
of the British in France can leave the trench, and on the fol- 
lowing day they are in Blighty. They can even leave the treneh 
in the morning, if officers are lucky enough to catch a ride 
back on some lorry returning from the front—they can get to 
London that night. French soldiers can leave anywhere along 
the front line and get to their homes that same evening, no 
matter where it may be in France, or, at most, on the follow- 
ing day. 

Our men are going to be subjected to the same severe trials. 
They are now subjected to the same severe trials and living 
conditions, They will have to have relaxation. Where are we 
going to provide it for them. That 's a tremendous problem 


that disturbs many of our officers in France. Nobody has yet 
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found n solution. There are two or three things, however. that 
by elimination will enable us to work out the přoblem as far 
as its consideration is concerned. First. we can not send them 
to London or England; second, we can not send them to Paris, 
hor can we permit them to go to Paris or any other large city. 
Manifestly they can not be brought home to the United States. 
In this connection I might observe that I mingled with a good 
many Australians and New Zealanders among the British 
troops, and I found the only cause of complaint—they did not 
care a rap about Gallipoli or the losses they sustained—the 
only thing that bothered them was that they did not have a 
home to go to every five months. 

Great Britain is doing her level best to accomplish something 
in relief for the men, and the Canadians have the same situa- 
tion that the New Zealanders and the Australians have. They 
are trying their best—the British Government—to bring relief 
by sending these men to England and permitting them to go 
in some parts of France. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has there been any consideration given to 
having some recreation point in Switzerland available to Ameri- 
can soldiers? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There has; and I shall be pleased 
to mention that briefly in a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington Mr. Chairman, it might be 
interesting to add at this point that at one time in crossing the 
channel I saw a small shipload of Christmas cards and news- 
papers furnished by the Australian Government to the Austra- 
lian soldiers living in France, post cards from the Government to 
the soldiers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. That is a splendid testi- 
mony of the interest the Government itself takes in her sons, 
something that we might well emulate. Coming down to the 
problem of the United States, it is not necessary to state how 
many soldiers we have in France. We have enough, and some 
of them have been there now for eight months. We all know 
that it is our aim to get there a million and a half, at least. as 
soon as we can. It is my firm conviction that by the time the 
middie of 1919 shall arrive we will have more than 3.000.000 
men in France. If you are going to give these men leave every 
four or five or six months, you can readily estimate the large 
number that must be accommodated while on leave. Some of 
the ways that have been suggested to give relaxation to the men 
we might enumerate, and, first, that to which the gentleman 
from Missouri has just alluded. It was suggested that our sol- 
diers might go to the Alps, in Switzerland, where in the winter 
season they could have tobogganning and skiing and in the 
summer season Alpine climbing, but that is just. what they do 
not want, They do not want to climb mountains, because they 
have been having all the hard physical exertion that they want. 
They do not want to go sleigh riding or skiing, because they have 
been buffeting their faces against the storms of snow for weeks 
and months already. They want to get away from that. It 
was then suggested that you might have a large number of sort 
of Cook’s tours, so the men could be grouped together and taken 
on itinerant journeys through France, showing them the places 
of historic interest. Believe me, they do not care about those 
places of historie interest, at least not now. That would be the 
worst conceivable thing to inflict upon them. That gives them 
no rest. It might take them away from the sound of shells 
and take them from some of the awful conditions under which 
they are living, but it does not give them that relaxation and 
rest to which they are entitled. I with hesitancy present a 
plan which is mostly my own, but was suggested in its origin 
by certain of our officers in France who have been giving a 
considerable amount of their time to a study of this question. 
There is a place in France where relaxation can be had, and I 
call your attention to the southeastern part called the Riviera 
near Cannes and Nice. ; 

What attracted my attention to that first, having this in mind, 
was that I learned nearly all those magnificent hotels ahout 
Cannes and Nice are closed, shut up. A very few are open 
and accommodations given to certain of our officers, who have 
been down there, and certain others who could afford it, and 
the expense of the trip even to-day on a small individual scale 
is ridiculously low. I found on inquiry that undoubtedly those 
hotels could be operated in such a way as to give men good 
accommodations with all the comforts they could ask for, for 
not to exceed $1.50 a day. That region possesses just the 
qualifications needed for these men. 

Mr. COX. Is that a resort of some kind? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, It used to be a great watering 
place, but now it is closed, and gentlemen might be interested 
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to know that all of the people who used to flock to France and 
Switzerlund and other places. to these watering places and 
resorts, are net there now, ‘They are not allowed there. 

Mr. COX. I suppose these places are closed on account of the 
war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. On account of the war entirely ; 
but the buildings and the plants are there, 

Mr. MADPEN. Who has control of the Mediterranean? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Our allies have control of the 
Mediterrnnean up to date, and we expect to keep control, This 
is entirely safe here. That is a long distance from the German 
lines, and we hope it will never be any nearer the German 
lines than it is now. There is no reason on earth why the 
hotels there could not be taken over on a large scale, all of 
them, and a 25-mile zone established around that area, a mili- 
tary zone to keep out all undesirables. Those hotels could be 
opened and fitted and operated as a place for these men to go, 
and we could make it a second Atlantic City. if you like, I 
would give them all the foolishness their hearts might desire. 
and especially have some of the things that I know our boys 
want. They can play athletic games there every day of the 
year, for even during winter the climate is balmy and clear, 
Readily you can see there is opportunity for boating and all 
kinds of rowing and racing. There is opportunity for baseball 
every day of the year, and opportunity for football and any 
kind of outdoor sport you might name, track athletics, every- 
thing. The area is sufficiently large to accommodate any 
number that might be required to go there, and I think it ought 
to be done, I do not know that our Government will quite 
undertake the job. It ought to, but we are the slowest peuple 
in the world ever to undertake anything of this character, 

We look after hogs and cattle and horses and cows aud now 
and then sheep, but when it comes to the comforts and health 
of human beings, that is not a governmental function. It is 
each man for himself and the devil take the hindmost, usually, 
and I do not know that we can ever get our Government to do 
it: but it enn be accomplished in another way. Already the 
American Red Cross has found it easy to raise $100,000,000, 
and it is going to raise another hundred million dollars, and 
every man who puts a dollar into that fund can feel that it is 
going to a splendid purpose. But this is not a job for the 
‘American Red Cross. This should be a job for an independent 
associntion, and if there are some American people who desire 
to put their money where it will do the most good in comfort 
for the men, let them organize an association, and the capital 
should run into millions, because this is no small job, and let 
them take over something of this character and perfect it. 

Now, I come to the most important feature of all. and I say 
it with some deliberation and with all the earnestness I can 
command. These men at the war front after a period of time 
are longing for a touch of home life, that touch only woman can 
give, There is something about the war life that calls men to 
chivalric thought. calls them to an ideal state, one in which 
they long for a glimpse of pure, sweet womanhood. They need 
to know there is that sweetness in life which only the presence 
of woman can give. In these hotels, which should be rigor- 
ously controlled and operated, there should be a home touch, 
and American womanhood that already has shown its capacity 
wherever called upon can here perform a signal service. Under 
a careful system of matronage something akin to home influ- 
ences can be provided. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Women of especial matronly 
qualities, with the assistance of such young ladies as might be 
ealled into the service, trained and discreet, should undertake 
this work and give the touch of home influence to these places. 

Mr. MADDEN. That could, of course, be done under the 
direction of the Government, and should be done under the 
direction of the Government. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was about to say it should be 
put under the exclusive control of Gen. Pershing, where it 
belongs. 

Mr. MADDEN. And at the expense of the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Entirely; because the Govern- 
ment ought to do it at its own expense. I am not certain it 
will or not; but if the Government will not, private individuals 
should. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should private individuals ever be 
called upon for that purpose? The governments of other coun- 
tries are doing it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should not this Government be just as 
generous as any other Government in the world, and I think 
we are, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
Mr. MADDEN. 
decision on that question, have not they? 


We ought to do so. 
The men who ure sitting here have the 


„ MILLER of Minnesota, 
r. MADDEN, Then let us do it. 

. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

„MILLER of Minnesota, I will. 

. BUTLER. Why does the gentleman think this Govern- 
ment would not do it, because it is the right thing for the 
Government to do? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the Government is very 
slow about taking up matters of this character, 

Mr. BUTLER. As the gentleman from Ilinois said, it could 
originate here, and there are certainly enough red-blooded men 
in this House to do this thing. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I hope it will be done and done 
speedily, and you have no idea what it will mean. For in- 
stance, men coming back every four or five months, a team will 
play a football match, they will play baseball matches, have 
fehl events, have races, have tearis matches, going on all the 
while. Why, it is the greatest opportunity in the world for 
the development of athletes and csan manhood. Life there 
can be made so attractive that the men will look forward to it 
with the keenest anticipation. 

Mr, MADDEN, Will the gentlemen yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the hovel system runs a great 
many miles along the coast there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It does. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many men the hotels that 
are there would accommodate, but a large number, but the 
chances are if our men on the other side an‘ount to 3.000.000, 
and they are relieved every four months, that would mean a 
million men rec i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota.” There would rot de that many, 
of course. 

Mr. BUTLER. Fighting men. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose you would not have arcomodations 
for a million men in all the hotels along the Meliterranean 
coast? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. We could provide means by which they could 
be accommodated easily enough. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should suggest we ought to 
make provision for about 250,000 at a time, ultimately, for I 
think that would be as many as we would ever be called upon 
to have there, and during another year accommodations for 
fifty or sixty thousand would be ample, and it is something 
that needs immediate attention. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman introduced a bill of this char 
acter? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not. 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman will and press it. I think 
he can get enough men behind it to put it through. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am very thankful to the gen- 
tleman for his cooperative suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. GARLAND. As to whether the gentleman knows that 
there has been action of that kind taken by the Government or 
intended action? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
scale; no. 

Mr. GARLAND. I remembe: three or four weeks ago I went 
up there with others to get passports for parties going over. 
We were informed that there was an intention, and especial 
intention, to establish what is known as an American city down 
on the Riviera along this very const. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That was discussed somewhat 
last fall when I was over, but no adequate plan has ever been 
attempted or even conceived of. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I have the attention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee for a moment? There is one other gentle- 
man here to whom I would like to yield five minutes, The gen- 
tleman asked for it some time ago, and I promised it to him. I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Focut], and that will be the last speech under general debate. 

Mr. FOCHT. The excellent speech of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], who visited European 
points, has been accepted with great unanimity, due to the 
patriotic spirit which prevails throughout this House as well 
as the country, and I am confident that what he has suggested 
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ts workable and would have the support of this House and 
the Nation. 

The other subject discussed here to-day related to a matter 
that te my mind is next in importance in maintaining the 
morale of the troops in Europe to that of giving them entertain- 
ment while there. On account of the impossibility of their be- 
ing able to come home on a furlough communication with the 
home folks, with the home family, with the fireside should be 
free, frequent, and unbroken. There is nothing that would in- 
spire and thrill a soldier more than the martial music and the 
patriotic airs of his home country than a letter from the fireside 
he left when be went forth to battle for his home. A sugges- 
tion was offered this morning by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] and other gentlemen, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, Cox] among them, and a spirit not of criticism— 
far from it—but from a desire to bring about a correction with 
regurd to the transmission of mall to and from our soldiers in 
Europe. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] said that 
the failure to make a distribution of mail might be on account 
of the language in France and it may have been due to the in- 
ability to promptly land the letters and the packages. But in 
support of what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] 
said, and that it might be understood that these distressing and 
intolerable conditions exist, I would like to have the Clerk read 
a letter from a gentleman who would do anything but criticize, 
who is a distinguished scholar, a gentleman and a patriot, whose 
I wish to have 
the Clerk read this letter from President Warfield, of Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter, > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NI. sSoN COLLEGE. 


W 
Chambersburg, Pa., February 18. 1978. 


My Dean Mn. Fochr: Individually and as president of one of Penn- 
sylvania’s colleges I have endenvo to boost and not to knock, to sup- 
port the Government and to abstain from criticism. But there comes a 
ume when patriotism seems to mean to correct as well as to promote the 
activities or Inactivities of the Government. 

The outcry on behalf of the boys in France a short time ago was so 
entirely expressive of my own experience that I venture to ask your 
interest in so stirring up those who administer the mails as to secure 
for our boys at the front the enjoyment of the many efforts that are put 
forth for theit happiness. 

That they are not getting their letters or eine Ze I know from the 
experience of my own boy and what he writes me of those who are with 
him. My family is a large one and my son in France has been sent 
several letters every week and a e number of packages, beginning 
about November 1. Some of the packages that arrived had been plun- 
dered of their contents, and the pogoane of this kind of disa 
only those who have served at the front are able to understand. 

Ne complained in October that he was not able to keep his feet warm 
or to warm socks in France. I sent him a large package from Phila- 
deiphia on November 3, which I know was properly addressed, and it 
had not reached him January 12, 

He writes: 

“December 25: We had a very nice Christmas, though I have not had 
a letter for six weeks and no package has arrived. but I will keep my 
eye open and have a long Christmas, extended through the * guerre,’ if 
necessary.” 

“January 17: Letterg are rare things here. I have had only one 
from you all winter, in ber, one from papa, and only one from 
E., so that altogether, adding the wet, rainy weather, I frel like * going 
out in the garden to eat worms.’ But that, I fear, would not be eco- 
nomical as long as I have received one box of books and one box of 
chocolates, and you say others are coming.” 


A large number of magazines have been regularly sent, none of Which 


has reached him except an occasional number of the Independent. 
Among the magazines which have been sent and which have not reached 
him are the Red Cross, Literary Di National 5 Harper’s, 
Serihner's and others. Packages of books, packages of chocolates—only 
seo out of many have been received intact—knit goods, sweater, helmet, 
socks, 

Many of these things have only been Intended for recreation and re- 
lief from the strain of service, but some of them have been to replace 
the inadequate clothing supplied by the Government. 

What I feel for my boy tens of thousands are fceling for their boys— 
and they are all “our boys.” 

Yours, very truly, 
E. D. Wanrriero. 

Hon. Bexsamixn K FOCHT, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. FOCHT, I wish but a second to say that I have sub- 
witted this letter in order that the country may know the 


conditions that prevail in specific instances and that it is not | of their conventions for entire daywork. 


some vague and unsupported rumor we ure discussing, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and exiend my remarks made to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SENATE. 

For compensation of Senators, $720,000. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wanted to say a few words only along the lines of effi- 
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ciency and the getting out of work during this war in the ship- 
yards and in all the operations that have been taken over aud 
taken charge of by the Government. 

It will be well remembered that in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
when these several large appropriation bills passed with refer- 
ence to Navy work and Army work that onto each of them was 
hitched an amendment providing that no man should be required 
to work on the time-measuring system, and that the system then 
established in the navy yards be abolished. And I charge it 
largely to the impracticability of the Democratic side, and aneng 
others, I believe, too, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND], who, I think, voted in that particular way and who now 
proposes to get more efficiency from the employees by increasing 
the number of hours of labor. But there is no other thing as 
efficient as giving men piece or tonnage work in shops and mills 
and factories. And I speak from absolute experience. 

Only about three weeks ago. I think it was, an article ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, of several columns in length, 
deploring the fact that in every shipyard of the United States 
the output had “ fallen way off.” and further stating this fact: 
That the average number of rivets driven by an individual prior 
to the war and the taking over of these works by the Govern- 
ment, or, rather. the supervision of them, was 350 per day, and 
that the same individuals were now driving but 130 rivets per 
day, a falling off of from 350 to 130. Now, at the time these meas- 
ures were up it was conceded that there would have to be some 
effort to try to incite work, although the necessity for it did not 
seem as plain as now. But the gentlemen on that side. almost to 
a man, stood up and voted to elimina‘e the right to reward men 
for work on piecework. Now, a man that is working in these 
shipyards must have some incitement to cause him to work, or 
else he will not do all that he can do, and it is true we need the 
output and we want the men to be content. The prices of living 
are advancing all the time, and by having the right to work on 
piece or tonnage work and not adding one minute more to the 
hours of employment, it would increase the output in that way 
and in the direction I have just stated. I have seen time and 
again in factories and in mills going from the use of the day's 
work to that of output. where the increase, starting at $40 a 
month—and this is in railroad shops—ran up to $65 a month in 
less than two months, and shortly after doubled. That is an es- 
tablished fact in some shops over in the State from which I 
come. 

I think there is where the last Congress erred very much; 
and it seems to me if we want to remedy this matter, if we want 
to get the output, if we want to stop strikes, if we want te have 
the men content, we should permit the practice that was in force 
before the passage of the decision against it by the last Congress, 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is making. to me, u very interest- 
ing and instructive statement. As I understand the gentleman 
now. he is taking the position of favoring the pieceworkers? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes, sir; and I did at that time. 

Mr. FOCHT, Bonus. 

Mr. GARLAND. It is not bonus; it is piecework. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsy}l- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Peunsyl- 
vania be extended two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. What is the position of organized labor on that? 
Does the gentleman know? 

Mr, GARLAND It varies. A large number of the organiza- 
tions fayor and use piecework entirely. The trade to which I 
belonged, that of iron and steel workers, uses tonnage work. It 
has always done it. 

Mr. COX. What is the policy in that regard of the organiza- 
tion known as the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. GARLAND. It has no decided policy. except that some 
of our trades affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
prefer daywork and decide for that. As a matter of fact, that 
is where the mistake came in here. They do not declare in any 
Some of the organiza- 
tions, I believe—among which are the machinists and others 
do declare for daywork only. 

Mr. COX. If I recall correctly, the American Federationist, 
the paper or organ of the American Federation of Labor, when 
this contest was going on heretofore in regard to the stop- 
watch system, stated that the test of the friendship of Members 
of Congress was soon to come on the vote on the stop-watch 
question. 

Mr. GARLAND. There was not a resolution of the American 
Federation of Labor as a whole asking Congress to vote against 
it that I am aware of. 
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Mr. COX. It was stated that piecework had a tendency to 
overspeed the men and affected their physical endurance, and 
things like that. What does the gentleman think of that? 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not think it does. It is claimed that 
situation occurred down here under what is known as the 
Taylor system. As a matter of fact, no one can determine the 
cost of operation of making a single article in iron or steel or any 
other article in any other line of manufacture unless they measure 
it by some kind of time and wage computation, and the attempt 
at that time was not to permit the use of the clock and thereby 
determine the cost of an article, I claim that by using a 
system of plecework you can more readily and more fully deter- 
mine the cost of the production of an article. But it seems to 
me the Democrats were so intent on taking the industry of 
armor-plate making from the State of Pennsylvania they did not 
want that kind of legislation. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is correct. I want to say to the 
gentleman that in my little town there are three desk fac- 
tories, and the ambition of every man working there is to be put 
on piecework, where they get seven or eight dollarsaday. When 
a man gets to doing piecework he is not overworked at all. 

Mr. GARLAND. A man used to drive 350 rivets as an aver- 
age day’s output before the war in these shipyards, but owing 
to its being Government work and owing to the laws passed 
by the Sixty-fourth Congress, which I have already explained 
here, they went onto the basis of daywork, and the same 
authority in the newspaper article I referred to says that they 
are now driving 130 rivets a day and consider that a day’s 
work. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man 2 question, inasmuch as he is regarded in Pennsylvania 
as the fountain to which we go on the labor question. I would 
like to know what the distinction is as to the plecework method 
and the bonus system which is in operation where they are 
making shells for the Government. As I understand, they pay 
them $3 a day for a whole day, and a certain percentage above 
a certain number of shells that they grind. How does that re- 
late to this policy in regard to the plecework system, which you 
say they were prohibited from using at a certain time? I know 
that they are working on the bonus system in Government work. 

Mr. GARLAND. On daywork they do a day’s work irre- 
spective of the amount turned out. If they are working on 
piecework, they agree to pay them on the piecework plan, and 
that. I insist, incites a man to greater effort; he does more work 
and not one minute more of labor. 

Mr. ROBBINS. They work the same length of time? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. They work the same length of time, 
but it keeps them from loafing on the job. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the géntleman from Penn- 
sylynnin has again expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing letters from the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior respecting proposed water-power legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the document indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I did not understand what the document was. 

Mr. SIMS. It is a letter from the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
respecting proposed water-power legislation, addressed to me 
as chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It is an official document. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it not been included in the hearings? 

Mr. SIMS. No. I have just received it. The hearings have 
not been commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


WASHINGTON, February 27, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. Sims, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Sims: It is understood your committee will take action 
at an carly date upon various proposals which have been made con- 
cerning water-power legislation. On account of the conditions now 
affecting the power industry and the need of maintaining our entire 
industrial machinery at its highest efficiency, a satisfactory solution 
of the water-power problem is, in our fee gc one of the most im- 
portant steps for the consideration of this Congress and one which 
should receive attention at the earliest practicable date. 

The industrial expansion which has been necessary in order to 
produce the materials and equipment needed in the prosecution of the 
war has placed unprecedented demands upon the electric-power industry, 
to such an extent in fact that the output of commercial central sta- 
tions has increased more than 60 per cent since 1914. This increase 


has been greatest in the manufacturing sections of the East where water-. 
power development is comparatively limited, and has been chiefly in the 


form of steam-generated power, because steam power can be developed 
more quickly and at less capital cost than water power. This increase 
in power output has taken place notwithstanding advances in costs of 
construction and of operation. 

While the form of bill which has been presented for your considera- 
tion is directly concerned with water-power development onl an 
adequate solution of this problem will have a favorable and stabilizing 
effect upon the whole power industry. Probably no considerable in- 
crease in new water-power development can be expected immediately, 
but legislation is urgently needed order to put existing water-power 
developments, which have been made under inadequate law, into a 
position of 3 which will enable them to make extensions and to 
meet maturing obligations upon favorable terms. 

There is also need of legislation in order that time may be given 
to prepare for the developments that must take place after the close 
of the war, if the United States is to maintain its proper place in world 
trade, or even to supply its domestic needs. A survey of our water- 
power resources is n 9 with relation to s e dis- 
tricts and specific industries. The various establishments of the 
Federal Government which have had to do with the administration 
of water power should be coordinated pha a single agency, and 
as ter as practicable all agencies, Federal, State, and private, should 
be brought into cooperation. It is urgently recommended that a 
Federal power commission be established as provided in the proposed 
bill and be given ample authority to undertake this work of prelimi- 
nary investigations. 

Beyond the need of power development as such is the need of in- 
creasing the proportion of water power in order to reduce the drain 
on our coal and petroleum supplies, particularly the latter. Even if 
the coal supply were unlimited, the reduction in the demands upon 
labor and transportation equipment would be sufficient reason for sub- 
stituting water power for steam power whenever possible. The petro- 
leum supply, particularly in the West where the greatest proportion is 
used for fuel, is being rapidly depleted, consumption has exceeded pro- 
duction and stocks in storage are fast disappearing. With the substitu- 
tion of water power for steam power in central stations and with the“ 
electrification of railroads, a large part of the use of petroleum for 
fuel could be eliminated. 

Water-power 1 should have in vlew not only the main- 
tenance of the rights of the e in the national resources, but also 
the adequate protection of private capital by which such resources are 
developed. The bill before you aims to do both. After careful con- 
sideration, however, it is believed that certain changes in language could 
ed Heer uien would more clearly express the intent of the proposed 

It is particularly important that the conditions which affect the 
disposition of the property at the termination of the license should 
be so definite that uncertainties will be reduced to a minimum. If 
the properties are not taken over, the conditions under which a new 
license may be secured should be N clear. If the properties 
are taken over, the price to be paid should not include alleged values 
not represented by investment, or, on the other hand, require needless 
amortization of capital during the period of the license in order to 
protect the investment. It is, therefore, believed advisable to define in 
specific language the items which should or should not-enter into the 
price to be paid. The following definition which it is recommended 
should be inserted at the end of section 3 has been prepared after 
thorough consideration and after consultation with accounting and 
banking experts. It is believed to be eminently fair from the nt of 
view of the public and of the investor. The use of this term will require 
certain changes in other parts of the bill, particularly section 14: 

Net investment’ in a project means the actual legitimate original 
cost thereof as defined and interpreted in the ‘ Classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment of steam roads, issue of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commission,’ plus similar costs of additions thereto and bet- 
terments thereof, minus the sum of the following items properly allo- 
cated thereto, if and to the extent that such items have been accumu- 
lated during the period of the license from earnings in excess of a fair 
return on such investment: (a) Unappropriated surplus, (b) aggregate 
eredit balances of current depreciation accounts, and (el aggregate ap- 
propriations of surplus or income held in amortization, sinking fund, or 
similar reserves, or expended for extensions or betterments. e term 
‘cost’ shall include, in so far as applicable, the elements thereof pre- 
scribed in said classification, but shall not include expenditures from 
5 through donations by States, municipalities, individuals, 
or others. 

The language of section 6, which fixes the period of the license 
been changed somewhat in order to make its Intent more clear 8 
order to make certain that there shall be no time when the holder of 
a license may not have the privilege of receiving a new license if the 
properties are not taken over either by the United States or by a new 

censee. 

Certain other changes, minor in character, have been made for the 
purpose of Clarifying the language or improving the form of the bill. 
All these changes are shown upon the attached copy of the confidential 
committee print. 

Very truly, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

D. F. HOUSTON 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Secretary: Sccretary of the Senate, including compensation 
as disbursing officer of salaries of Senators and of Seat fund of the 
Senate, $6,500; assistant secretary, Henry M. Rose, $5,000; chief clerk, 
$3,250; financial clerk, minute and Journal clerk, ares clerk, and 
3 clerk, at $3, each; reading clerk, $3,600; executive clerk, 
and assistant financial clerk, at $2,750 each ; librarian, file clerk, chief 
bookkeeper, assistant Journal clerk, and printing clerk, at $2,500 each; 
first assistant librarian, and keeper of stationery, at $2,400 each: as- 
sistant librarian, $1,800; skilled laborer, $1,200; clerks—3 at $2,500 
each, 4 at $2,220 each, 2 at $2,100 each, 1 L $1,800, 2 at $1,600 cach, 1 
81.440; assistant keeper of stationery, $2, ; assistant in stationery 
room, $1,200; messenger, $1,440; assistant messenger, $1,200; la- 
borers—3 at $840 each, 3 at $720 each, 1 in stationery room $720; in 
all, $94,410. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this morning in the general 
debate two Members of the House came valiantly to the de- 
fense of the profiteers in Washington who are the beneficiaries 
of the seven-hour law, and they did me the honor to refer 


rather pointedly to me in person. One of them was the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon} and the other the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

Now, as to the gentleman from New York, I have always had 
the misfortune since he has been a Member of this House of 
net being able to communicate with him. For some reuson or 
other he and I do not speak the same language. I have never 
been able to arrive at his mental processes. It may be my mis- 
fortune. If so, I am too old to change, but I do not either read, 
speak, or understand the bolshevik language, so that I am at 
loss to discuss his proposition. [Laughter.] 

But it is quite otherwise with the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee. I think I understand clearly what he says. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has had a unique reputation in 
this House, and I rather think. if I am not mistaken. that he 
has somewhat gloried in it. He has taken the position, as I 
understand, that he never votes against any appropriation and 
never votes for any tax. By some strange system of magie all 
of these beautiful expenditures that he is in favor of come out 
of a clear blue sky, and none of them come out of the pockets of 
the American taxpayer, None of them represents the sweat and 
blood of our constituents, according to his benutiful optimistic 
ideas and statements, I wish I could subscribe to them. 

He never wants to levy a tax on the American people. He 

- wants the other Members of Congress to do thut; but he always 
wants to vote for an appropriation, Now, thut is a very beau- 
tiful theory. It is a good rule to go by. but. like all rules, there 
are exceptions. They say it takes an exception to preve the 
rule. and this particular rule of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has had one conspicuous exception. In the 10 years I have 
served with him T have never known him to vote against any 
appropriation except one, and that was the appropriation for 
the Investigation of the Beef Trust. When the appropriation 
cume before this House for the investigation of the Beef Trust, 
that had the American farmer by the throat, the gentleman from 
Tennessee voted aguinst that appropriation. Why. he not only 
voted aguinst it. but he worked with feverish energy over here 
at the door as his colleagues were coming in to vote on the floor. 
He was determined to beat that Investigation, That is the sole 
exception that I know of. Now, I do not know how the gentle 
man is going to explain to his farmer constituents in eastern 
Tennessee why they should work 12 and 14 hours a day in the 
field to support seven-hour clerks in Washington, but I under- 
stand even less how he is going to explain to his farmer con- 
stituents why, when he never votes against an appropriutiun 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
What right has the gentleman to discuss the previous votes or 
conduct of the gentleman from Tennessee on a motion to strike 
out the last word of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order against the gertleman’s remarks? 

Mr. KEARNS. Ido. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must proceed In order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent to. proceed out of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

Mr. KEARNS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, To which objection is made. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will endeavor to proceed in order. 

Mr, BUTLER. Can you do it? 

Mr. BORLAND, I can. I would not refer by name to any 
gentleman in this House. I want simply to explain the neces- 
sity and bearing and some of these expenses that we are now 
levying on the American people. I have noticed, however, that 
there are a certain elass of gentlemen in the House who always 
come valiantly to the rescue whenever the special interests are 
attacked. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman mean by that— 
“when special interests are attacked“? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, that is not a question of 
order. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have been held 


down here to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing before the House dealing 
with “special interests.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri must speak, 
of course, with reference to what is before the committee. The 
Chair would not hold that a reference to “ special interests“ 
was out of order, but as the Chair understands, the gentleman 
has made no motion. 

Mr. BORLAND. I moved te strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman must speak to that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman must speak to the motion to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BORLAND. Gentlemen are getting very sensitive on 
that side of the House. I do not blame them. but I am very 
glad to say that I do not refer to the gentleman from Hlinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from: Illinois needs no defense 
from the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri must pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I renew my request to speak for five minutes 
out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes to speak out of order. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] has returned to the Hall of the 
a I renew my request to speak for five minutes out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
maus consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I hope the request will be granted. and I re- 
gret I was not here to hear the gentleman's interesting talk. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Tennessee requests 
that the gentleman from Missouri be given the time, of course 
I am not going to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? No objection is heard, 
The gentleman from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I regret also that the bril- 
liant gentleman from Tennessee was not present when I began 
my remarks. I was discussing his attitude toward appropria- 
tions and expenditures in this House, and I recalled the fact 
that during our service here, which has been equal in length of 
time, my understanding has been that he never voted against 
an appropriation and never voted for a tax; but I called atten- 
tion to one conspicuoe1s exception to that rule. That was the 
appropriation made in this House fer the investigation of the 
Beef Trust. In that particular instance the gentleman over- 
stepped his usual rule and voted against the appropriation. 

As I say, it may be somewhat difficult, to my mind. for the 
gentleman to explain to the farmers of eastern Tennessee why 
they snould be taxed for seven-hour clerks in Washington. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I regret I ean not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. But it would seem more diflieult to my 
mind to explain to them why. in view of the revelations which 
have come out in regurd to the activity of the swarm of atter- 
neys for the Beef Trust who were here in Washington, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee should vote against that particular np- 
propriation when he was universally in favor of all other appro- 
priutions. 1 said that whenever the special interests were 
attacked in this House there were always gentlemen ready to 
come to their defense, whether it was the profiteers of Wash- 
ington or any other class. 0 


How’ sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home, 


fApplause. } : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
House for five minutes. I regret that I am unable to answer 
that part of the gentleman’s [Mr. Bortanp’s| speech, which 
was delivered in my absence from the floor of the House, [ 
believe the gentleman was present this morning when I dis- 
cussed him, and attempted in my feeble way to answer his 
observations of yesterday. In reference to his Statement that 
I never vote against an appropriation, although I begun pledg- 
ing myself to enormous expenditures ef money under the spell 
of his magie while on that wonderfu! Mississippi River trip—. 
$230.000,000 at the very beginning of our acquaintance—I want 
to tell him that on several oceasions here in the House 1 huve 
voted against appropriations. I voted against the appropriation 
giving the Members of the House of Representatives their 
mileage; that is, I voted in favor of putting it on the actual 
amount expended rather than the 20 cents per mile basis. I 
do not know how the economist from Missouri voted on that 
proposition and I do not care. 
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This proposition about investigating the Beef Trust—I think 
the gentleman will find in the Recorp that I have consistently 
opposed and voted against all the so-called Democratic investi- 
gations from the Sixty-second Congress down to the present 
Congress, which I considered simply a waste of time and the 
public money in order to furnish gentlemen on that side for 
partisan purposes campaign material and not to advance the 
interests of the taxpayers. . 

The Beef Trust investigation was a proposition to investigate 
the high cost of living; that was the propaganda and the argu- 
ment made in the House of Representatives. I took the posi- 
tion that all we needed to stop the high-cost-of-living prices was 
the enforcement of present laws and the indictment by the 
Federal grand jury of the packers and other people who were 
attempting to oppress the people; that we were paying for the 
expenses of the necessary prosecuting attorneys and assistant 
prosecuting attorneys who had access to Federal grand juries, 
and instead of wasting this money—$250,000—to furnish jobs 
for Democratic office seekers we should put the district and 
assistant attorneys appointed by President Wilson to work in 
the Department of Justice and in every Federal courthouse in 
the United States to investigate before the grand juries the 
doings of the packers and all other people who were seeking to 
advance the price of the necessities of life and who were outrag- 
ing the American people rather than to dissipate the money and 
time in a political investigation originated by the gentleman in 
favor of cattle raisers in his district for whom he seemed to be 
the special champion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For captain, $1,800; 3 lieutenants, at $1,200 each; 2 special officers, 
at $1,200 each; 47 privates, at $1,050 each; 10 additional privates, at 
$840 cach; one-half of said privates to be selected by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate and one-half by the Sergeant at Arms of the House; 
iu all, $65,550. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Under this item for Capitol po- 
lice is there any provision for these so-called Capitol guides, or 
are they anywhere taken care of in this bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What are the duties of Capitol 
guides with regard to being in any sense under the control of 
the authorities in charge of the Capitol? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are permitted, as I under- 
stand it, to act as guides here in the Capitol under a permit 
which they receive, and they are permitted to receive such com- 
pensation as is given them by those who employ them. 

Mr. DYER. Who gives the permit to these gentlemen? 

-Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am informed that the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House and the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
jointly issue these permits. Probably one issues one half of 
them and the other the other half. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Do the Sergeants at Arms have 
any authority of law for this, or is it a long-established prac- 
tice and custom that they are following? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, It is a custom that has obtained 
for many years, and I assume that they have taken jurisdiction 
of it, because they have jurisdiction In the Capitol. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course my remarks should 
not be interpreted as meaning that I hint that there is any- 
thing wrong on the part of those who have followed the prac- 
tice or custom, but it gives me this opportunity to suggest to 
the gentleman's committee, with his permission, that it seems 
to me there is something strangely inconsistent in the adminis- 
tration of a democratic form of government when a citizen who 
comes to this Cupitol has to pay 25 cents to see his own building. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is, of course, not necessary 
unless he desires to do it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is what he does, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If he wishes to go through the 
building without an escort, he can go through. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand that; and yet, by 
way of contrast, at the Treasury Department, for instance, 
when the visitor presents himself—and that is his building, too, 
in the same general sense—he is met by a guide who takes him 
about and shows him his own property. 

Mr. MADDEN. He could not steal anything up here except 
a Member of Congress, and they do not care if he does do that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, there have been repeated 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


attempts to get these guides put on the pay roll, and a great 
mauy arguments have been urged in favor of it, among others 
the nrgument of the gentleman from Vermont, that the public 
ought to have free service. Of course, the public does not 
have to pny those guides unless it chooses to do so. The build- 


ing is free and it is policed. The guides are supervised by the 
Sergeant at Arms, and they are kept in order and their fees 
are kept within limits and they are respectable, law-abiding 
men. That is the only object in licensing them. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The guides will not show a 
man through unless they are paid. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a fee which is voluntarily given on 
the part of the visitors; but it is apparent that if the guides 
were put on the pay roll and paid a salary, and distributed 
around as patronage among the Members, that exactly the 
same thing would occur that now occurs in respect to the bar- 
bers, A Member of Congress who patronizes the barber shop 
pays the same price exactly for the service that he would have 
paid if the man was not on the public pay roll. The only dif- 
ference is that the public pays an additional price. That 
would be the only difference here in the practical operation of 
it. For a short time there might be free service given by a 
few guides, but you can not prevent the American public from 
tipping that class of service. You can not prevent it by law or 
in any other way, and the public would begin to do it and it 
would become a custom. 

Mr, DYER. Can not you prevent the guide from accepting it? 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it impossible to put the obligation upon the 
American Republic? 

Mr. BORLAND, But you can not prevent the public from 
giving the quarter extra. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman understand that tipping 
is an absolute necessity? 

Mr. BORLAND. Some believe it is a necessity. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It seems to me absolutely belit- 
tling the dignity and majesty of this Government and all of its 
theories of democratic ownership and equality of rights of the 
owners that when a man comes here from across the continent, 
maybe, to see the property he has been told by the school books 
he owns, he is held up at the door of the great Capitol of this 
great Nation and has to pay a quarter to see it. 

Mr. BORLAND. No. He is not held up at the door. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is a distinction in terms and 
not in effect; in language, and not in what it amounts to the 
pocketbook. That is all. Even if it is true that the visitor has 
his option of paying or not paying to have the features of interest 
in his own Capitol shown to him and explained to him, the fact 
is that if he does not pay he is not shown them and they are not 
explained, while other people, willing to pay and having the 
money to pay, have all that courtesy extended to them, I believe 
that some arrangement should be made whereby guides, paid by 
the Government, shall regularly conduct parties of sightseers 
about the Capitol Building without exacting any fees from the 
visitors themselves. 

Mr. BORLAND. If we had the guides on the pay roll the man 
whom the guide suspected would not tip would not find a guide. 
There might be plenty of guides, but he could not find them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this illustrate what would happen in 
the case of great business enterprises controlled by the Govern- 
ment? 3 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman in charge of the bill 
with reference to the item on page 10, beginning line 10, in ref- 
erence to the automobile provided for the Vice President. Can 
the gentleman state how long the present automobile has been in 
use? ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
nearly four years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment, on page 
11. line 12, after the second word “each,” to strike out “ one- 
half” and all of lines 13 and 14 and insert “said privates to 
be selected by the Superintendent of the Capitol.” 

Mr. FOSTER. I reserve a point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know whether it is or not. 


It was purchased in July, 1914, 


I want 


to find out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 11, line 12, after the second 
word “cach,” strike out “one-half” and all of lines 13 and 14 and 
insert „said privates to be selected by the Superintendent of the 
Capitol.” ; 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, one-half of the 
amount appropriated for the policing of the Capitol is disbursed 
by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and one-half by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House. One-half of t'is police force 
is selected by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate und the re- 
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maining half by the Sergeant at Arms of the House, and now 
for the remainder of this year the Superintendent of the Capi- 
tol will select the persons to be added to this force, who will 
be under his direction. 

The point brought out by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Gerr] was that we are dividing here the responsibility 
of a little army brought here to protect the Nation’s Capitol, 
to preserve the property, and yet we are scattering the re- 
sponsibility, so far as dividing the command of that army 
among three officials of the Government is concerned. There 
ought to be one man responsible for that foree—one man re- 
sponsible for any depredations to the Government property 
here at the Capitol—and I do not believe you will ever get 
that desired responsibility until you place the control in one 
single person, I do not know whether Mr. Elliott Woods, the 
Superintendent of the Capitol, is the person to be in command 
of this force or not, but I do know that that responsibility— 
and it is a great responsibility—ought not to be vested in three 
persons. It ought not to be vested in two persons. There 
ought to be but one responsible head, and it seems to me that 
when a suggestion is made that is so eminently sound and 
businesslike as that made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Gitterr] our committee and this House ought to 
adopt it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes to 
place the Capitol police force all under the control of Mr. 
Elliott Woods. Mr. Woods, as we all know, is one of the most 
efficient men that there is up here on Capitol Hill. He has to 
do with the management of the Capitol Building and Grounds. 
No man has a higher regard for Mr. Woods than I have. 

If this police force is to be reorganized, it seems to me that 
the committee should have taken the action necessary before 
they reported this bill to the House. I do not know whether 
this force ought to be brought under the control of Mr. Woods 
or not, but the police force as now constituted is under one 
head—a captain. I do not know who he is. It may not be a 
good thing to have the responsibility of the management of 
this police force divided between three persons, but I think 
before the House takes action of this kind it ought to be studied 
out, and there ought to be a properly prepared amendment, and 
that no one ought to undertake to offer an amendment here, as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] has done, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and had a long time to study this propo- 
sition. I think the provision offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of this force provides— 

There shall be a captain of police, the member of which shall be 
appointed by the Sergeants at Arms of the two Houses and the archi- 
tect of the gp Extension. There shall be a captain of the Capitol 


police and such other members with such rates of compensation, respec- 
tively, as may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 


It seems to me it is clearly subject to a point of order. Do 
understand the gentleman to make it? z 

Mr. FOSTER. I will make the point of order; but let me 
say before I do so that I am not averse to any proper arrange- 
ment, but I believe we ought to have it done in the right way. 
If there is to be a reorganization, I shall not object to it; but I 
do not believe we ought to adopt this amendment at this time 
and in this way. If the gentleman wishes to draw a provision 
placing the police force of the Capitol all under one head, I 
should not cbject to such a provision if properly worked out. I 
make a point of order on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Office of the Speaker: Secretary to Speaker, $4,000; «lerk to Speak- 
er's table, $3,600, and for preparing Digest of the Rules 51,0 per 
annum; clerk to Speaker, $1, ; messenger to Speaker, $1,440; mes- 
senger to Speaker's table, $1,200; in all, $12,840. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the 
bill a question. We have had a rather strenuous week. I 
wonder how late he expects to continue with this measure to- 
day? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I had hoped that the committee 
would be willing to sit patiently in session until 5 o'clock. The 
gentleman is aware of the fact that very liberal time was ex- 
tended in general debate, and we have not had much opportunity 
to read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


LYI——187 


The Clerk read as follows: 


compensation as disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; 
hire of horse and wagon for use of the Clerk’s office, $900, or 80 


clerk, $3,300; 
additional 


stationery clerk 82.200; 
two assistant librarians, messenger and assistant Journal clerk, at 


a rch 
substitute telephone operator when required, at $2.50 per 

each; six laborers, at 
wo janitors, at $720 each; 
or stenographic and typewriter services, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I notice that this paragraph 
totals nearly $2,000 more than last year. What increases have 
been inserted? Have these laborers in the bathroom had their 
Salaries raised? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I may state to the gentleman that 
the only increases in this paragraph consist of $1,000 additional 
for the enrolling clerk. The gentleman will notice that the pro- 
vision reads: 

Enrolling clerk $3,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent, 

That was incorporated in this bill because of a House reso- 
lution passed heretofore, which is now the law so far as the 
House is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that increase. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The other increases are two tele- 
phone operators, at $900 each. Those are the increases. The 
appropriation is reduced from what it would otherwise have 
been on account of the fact that the next session will be a short 
session. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH. In lines 19 and 20 there are two laborers for 
the bathroom, at $900 each. Does that refer to the bathroom 
in the House Office Building? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I so understand. 

Mr. WALSH. How is it that the bathroom in the House Office 
Building is under the jurisdiction of the Clerk, while the ton- 
sorial parlors are under the jurisdiction of the Doorkeeper? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I really can not tell the gentleman 
why that is. It has been the custom ever since the House Office 
Building was erected and first occupied, as I understand. The 
committee have simply followed the established custom and have 
continued the appropriation in this manner. I do not know 
whether it was because originally the Clerk was supposed to 
have peculiar knowledge and qualifications concerning the du- 
ties of a bathroom attendant or not, or whether the Doorkeeper 
was supposed to have peculiar tonsorial abilities. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. These bathroom laborers were under the 
Clerk of the House before the House Office Building was erected, 
when the bathroom was in the Capitol. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HuxPHREYS], who has been here a great number of years, 
longer than the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
and myself, has, I think, given a very clear explanation. 

Mr. WALSH. They were under the jurisdiction of the Clerk 
before the House Office Building was erected, in the old days 
when they not only had bathrooms, but when thirst might be 
quenched downstairs in the Capitol. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman says I have been here a 
long time. I have not been here so long us that. [Laughter.] 
There was no place where a thirst could be satisfied when I 
came here. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know if these two laborers 
are in the classified service or in the patronage that goes to 
the party that may be unfortunate enough to be in power? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One, I understand, has been here 
40 years and another 17 years. 

Mr. WALSH. I think they are classified. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. Where is the provision for the compensa- 
tion of the Speaker? 
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Marcu 2, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is carried on page 12. His 

salary being fixed by law it is carried in that lump appro- 
riation. è 

z: Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In express terms you provide 

for the salary a little later for the President. $75,000. and the 

Vice President, $12,000. Their salarles are fixed by law. Why 

should the Speaker be omitted and these two salaries mentioned 

which are fixed by law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The President is an executive 
officer and it has been the custom to appropriate his salary in 
specific terms. It is a matter of custom; this bill could appro- 
priate for each Member individually if it was desired to do so, 
but this has been the custom. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The salary of the President is 
fixed by law and so is that of the Vice President. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, let me say that the Vice President is not a Member of the 
Senate, while the Speaker of the House is a Member of the 
House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Janitor $720; stenographer 2,190, 
assistant clerk $2,000, janitor. $1,000; Judiciary—clerk 52.500. assist- 
ant clerk 51.000. nifor $720; Labor—clerk $2,000, janitor 8720: 
Library—clerk $2.000, janitor $720; Merchant Marine and Fisherles— 
clerk 52.000, janitor $720: Military Affairs—clerk $2.500, assistant 


clerk $1,500, janitor $1.000; Mines and Mining—clerk $2.000, janitor 
720; Naval Affairs—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,500, nitor 
1,000; Patents—clerk 82.000. janitor $720: Vensions—elerk 52.500. 


assistant clerk 81.800, janitor 3720; Offices and Post Roads 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,400. janitor $1.000; Printing—clerk 
$2,000, janitor 81.000; Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk 52.500. 
assistant clerk $1,200, anitor $720; Public Lands—clerk 82.000. as- 
sistant clerk $1.200, janitor $720; Revision of the Laws—clerk $2,000. 

nitor 8720; Rivers and Harbors—clerk $2,500. assistant clerk $1,800, 
anitor $1,000; Roads—clerk $2.000, janitor $720; Rules—clerk $2,000, 

nitor $720; Territories—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; War Claims— 
clerk 82.500, assistant clerk $1,200, janitor $720; Ways and Means 
clerk $3,000, assistant clerk and stenozrapher $3,000, assistant clerk 
$1,900, janitors—1 $1,000, 1 $720; in all, $171,790. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to make a few observations in reference to some 
of the inequalities, apparently, in the treatment of compensa- 
tion that is paid to the assistants for these various committees. 
I desire to direct the attention of the committee to one very 
important committee which has been able to struggle along 
without a janitor, and 1 congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of that committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Judge 
Rucker}, the Committee on Election of President and Vice 
President, in being able to get along with simply a single clerk. 
And I wonder how it is that the great and extremely busy 
Committee on Elections No. 1 requires a clerk at $2,000, a jani- 
tor at $1,000, when the equally distinguished and busy Com- 
mittee on Elections No, 2 gets along with a clerk at $2,000 and 
a janitor at $720. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice that there are only one or two 
eases where a janitor gets $1,000; most of the others get $720. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know why the particular service in 
these two places are so much more valuable than the other 
places. 

Mr. WALSH. That had occurred to me in making these 
observations. I wondered why it was that the janiter of the 
Committee on Printing received $1,000 and the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions has a clerk at $2,500, a stenographer at 
$2.190, an assistant clerk ut $2.000, and a janitor at $1,000, 
while the Committee on War Claims, which bas not been very 
active during this Congress, is given a clerk at $2,500, an 
assistant clerk at $2,200. and a janitor at $720. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that when the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs can get 
along with a clerk at $2,500, an assistant at $1,500, and a jani- 


tor, that these other committees, which especially during the 
war session have not been very active, can get along with less 
help. This Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs have had some meusures of the greatest im- 
portance, and yet we provide them in this bill—I do not know 
whether there are any special resolutions or not—for less assist- 
ance than we do to some other committees that have had much 
less to do. I suppose there must be some reason for it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Has the gentleman noticed that the important 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions has a clerk at 
$2,000 and a janitor at $750? How many expositions have there 
been for the lust year or so? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know of any expositions which have 
been held in the country as a result of legislation initiated by 
this committee within the last year or so. 

Mr. MADELEN. I should think that this clerk would be over- 
worked, and I am sure that the jauitor must be. Some day, if 
the committee should by chance have a meeting, I suppose they 
will bring in a bill for extra compensation, 

Mr. WALSH. Either that or for services of a doctor. I 
would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill further. in 
all seriousness, whether this is 2 matter that is taken as a mat- 
ter of course each year, or whether any attempt is made in 
framing the bill to ascertain whether the services ure needed or 
whether it is necessury to have these assistants that have here- 
tofore been provided for. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee never investigates the necessity of the employ- 
ment of these clerks and assistant clerks and janitors to com- 
mittees, for the renson that they are already provided for by 
House resolution. The committee therefore feels that it has no 
discretion, in view of the action of the House taken by resolu- 
tion. to fall to make appropriation for their salaries. 

Some committees have stated that they do not have sufficient 
help and we have informed them that the proper way to secure 
it was by a resolution formally introduced in the House, so 
that it could go to the Committee on Accounts and be taken 
up in the regular way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 


more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean that if way hack in 
1897 Congress appropriated for an employee for some of these 
committees the Appropriations Committee would frum year to 
year continue the appropriations? 

Mr..BYRNS of Tennessee. No; not if the Appropriations 
Committee was convinced. that the services of an employee in 
any department of the House was not necessary to be con- 
tinued. In such case it would call the attention of the House 
to it and the House could take such action as it pleased. But 
I assume that the committees are as busy to-day us they were in 
1897. The work of the committees of the House has grown tre- 
mendously, and it is certainly a safe assumption to say that if 
clerks were necessary in 1897 they are necessary now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice that the Committee on Roads has 
a clerk at $2,000 per annum anid a janitor at $720 per annum. 
This committee has not been a very nective one during this 
session, yet during the last Congress it was one of the im- 
portant committees of the House and did a great deal of work, 
I have the honor to serve on that great committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman suy “serve”? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman mean that he is a 
member of that committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am a member of that committee. But 
there has not been a meeting of our committee now for some- 
time. 

Mr. DYER. That clerk must be overworked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Of course, I am at loss to know what the 
duties of the clerk and the janitor of that committee are at 
this time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sure the gentleman ought to 
know more about the duties of the clerk and the janitor to his 
committee than the gentleman who is in charge of this bill. 
Has the gentleman any idea that there would be objection to 
a motion to eliminate the clerk and janitor of this committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; 1 would not object. I do not know 
what the chairman of the committee thinks about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, let us try. I move to amend 
on page 15, line 24, by striking out the provision for the clerk, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 24, strike out, after the word “roads,” the words 
“clerk, $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. í 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Roserns) there were—ayes 8, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I beg the in- 
dulgence of the House while I recur to a suggestion I made a 
moment ago and the reply that was made to it by the chair- 
man of the committee and the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
Garrett]. I called attention to the fact that on page 29 there 
is this provision: 

For compensation of the President of the United States, $75,000. 

For compensation of the Vice President of the United States, 
$12,000— 

And that there is no similar provision in express terms for 
the compensation to the Speaker. ‘Thereupon the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] rose and said that the reason 
that there was an express provision for the Vice President 
was that the Vice President is not a Member of the Senate, 
whereas the Speaker is a Member of the House. That, how- 
ever, is merely the custom—that the Speaker is a Member of 
the House. The House could elect anybody not a Member of 
the House as its Speaker at any time. It could, in its dis- 
cretion, depose the present Speaker and elect another who is 
an entire outsider, and if that should happen this proyision 
would not be applicable at all. x 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In a moment. Then this pro- 
vision would not be applicable to the next House of Repre- 
sentatives until it shall have chosen a Member of the House 
as its Speaker, and in strict accuracy the language ought to be 
changed. I do not desire to be hypercritical about it, but my 
suggestion was well founded, because the next Speaker of the 
House of Representatives may not be a Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. By what authority does the gentleman say that 
this House could elect some one its Speaker who is not a Mem- 
ber of the House? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Because the Constitution pro- 
vides simply that the House of Representatives shall elect a 
Speaker, and we could elect a Speaker who is not a Member 
of the House, exactly as does the House of Commons in 
England. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, to make the observation that I do not be- 
lieve that that statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Cooper] that the House could elect as its Speaker one 
who is not a Member of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit one interruption right there, so that I may call his 
attention to the language of the Constitution, for then he may 
not wish to continue his statement. 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Constitution reads: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers, 

The words “and other officers” have uniformly been held to 
mean that they could in their discretion elect anyone a Speaker 
who is not a Member of the House, just as they choose their 
officers from gentlemen who are not Members of the House. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, simply because there has not been a 
Speaker elected who was not a Member of the House would not, 
of course, be conclusive that it could not be done. 

Therefore I do not offer that as an argument that it could 
not have been, but the language employed, read by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, is not to be interpreted, I take it, that 
the membership of this House could go beyond its membership 
to select its chief officer, because under the rules of the House 
the Speaker of the House can vote on every measure whether his 
vote will change the result or not, Now, in the Senate the pre- 
siding officer can not vote on every measure, but only in case of 
a tie, but in this House the presiding officer can vote on every 
measure. Now, in case that he was not a Member of this House 
he certainly could not vote on any measure. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought perhaps the gentleman from Wis- 
consin might have it in his nind the danger of the House elect- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to another job. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. That is a very pertinent obseryation. 

Mr. GARNER. It occurs to me the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is absolutely correct in the construction of the Constitution. and 
I do not see where the point that the gentleman from Ohio makes 
is tenable here because the rules are made after the Speaker has 
been elected and the House is organized, and it is only by virtue 
of the rules that the Speaker is permitted to vote. I will illus- 
trate. Suppose we come in here and elect some distinguished 
gentleman, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, Speaker 
of the House and made no change of the rules providing that he 
could not vote; he would still be Speaker of the House and would 
not violate the Constitution. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, I 
think the gentleman from Texas is wrong in his premises. The 
Speaker of the House ix permitted to vote by virtue of the fact 
that he is a Member of the House, and the House would not be 
authorized to take from him that privilege because he is a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. FESS. That would be my interpretation of it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is unquestionably and undoubtedly so. 

Mr. FESS. I think the observation made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] a while ago was well made and 
is the real explanation of putting it in a lump sum in one case 
and setting out the Vice President in the other. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Doorkeeper: Doorkeeper, $5,000; maintenance and repair 
of folding room motor truck, $500, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary; special employee, $1,500; superintendent of reporters’ gal- 
lery, $1,600; janitor, $1,500; messengers—16 at $1,180 each, 14 on 
soldiers’ roll at $1,200 each; laborers—17 at $720 each, 2 known as 
cloakroom men at $840 each, 8 known as cloakroom men, 1 $600 and 1 
$120 additional so long as the position is held by the present incum- 
bent, and 7 at $600 each; 2 female attendants in ladies retiring rooms 
at $800 each; 5 of folding room, $2,500; foreman, $1,800; 
8. clerks, at $1,600 each; messenger, $1,200; janitor, $720; laborer, 
$720 ; 32 folders, at $900 each; 2 drivers, at ae oe each ; 2 chief pages, 
at $1,200 each; 2 messengers in charge of telephones (1 for the 
minority), at $1,500 each; 46 pages, during the session, including 2 
riding pages, 4 telephone pages, press-gallery page, and 10 pages for 
duty at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at $2.50 per day cach, 
$13,800; superintendent of document room, $2,900; assistant super- 


intendent, $2,100; clerk, $1,700; assistant clerk, $1,600; assistants— 


T at $1,280 each, 1 $1,100; janitor, $920; messenger to press room, 


$1,000 ; in all, $147,920. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I may not be quite in order in this place in what I 
wish to say, but I thought, while we were here close to the 
paragraph for employees of the Office Building, that it would 
not be amiss to call attention to the fact that in my room they 
have only washed the windows once since this session began 
and only furnish towels every other day, and the rest of the 
time we have not got any, and no attempt is being made to 
keep the rooms clean. If the kind of janitor service which 
we are receiving there was rendered in a private office building 
there would be a good deal of a row about it. There is not any 
reason why we should not have the offices kept clean, there is 
no reason why the windows should not be washed, there is no 
reason why towels should not be supplied and soap. It may be 
that some people do not care to wash, but I do once in a while. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
cobwebs ought to be removed once in a while? 0 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we ought to have a real janitor serv- 
ice. We have got enough people on the pay roll to give the 
service. - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I just wondered if the gentleman 
had calléd the attention of the commission which has charge 
of the House Office Building to this. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not. I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to get down on my knees to the man in charge of 
the building to get service. We ought to have it without ap- 
pealing to him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was not referring to the super- 
intendent of the building. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to be put in the attitude of 
asking favors from the man in charge of the building. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The point of my inquiry, if the 
gentleman will pardon me, was this: The commission, which 
the gentleman knows consists of three distinguished Members 
of this House, no doubt is not acquainted with the facts the 
gentleman has stated, and I am sure they wonld be very glad 
to have the gentleman give them this information. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know the membership of the com- 
mission 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for a second? 
I suggest this, that If the gentleman makes a complaint to the 
House Otiice Building commission or any member thereof he 
will have to leave the House Office Building in order to find 
those Members, because no one of the Members has his office in 
the House Office Building itself, strange as it may appear. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the men who are acting as com- 
missioners for the building are a favored set. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; I understand it is the statute. The 
statute was framed, undoubtedly, withont due consideration of 
the fact that the Speaker, who is a member of it. has his room 
in the Capitol; that the minority lender has his room in the 
Capitol; and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
has bis room in the Capitol. So it finally results that the three 
gentlemen charged with the administration of the House Office 
Building have their offices in the Capitol. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, they do not understand the impor- 
tance of having Clean rooms in the other building. They do not 
visit the building at all and do not understand the situation. 

And I wish to call attention also while I am on my feet to 
the fact that the elevator service over there is very poor, nnd 
the elevator men do not give much attention. I do not want to 
complain about the men if I can help it, but I am complaining 
about the system, and there is ne regulation requiring them to 
give respectful consideratioa to those who ride upon the eleva- 
tors. They s..oke when ladies are on the elevators, which 
ought not to be allowed. They come when they please. If you 
are on the second floor and you ring for them to come, they 
pass you by frequently without waiting to find whether you 
want to go up or down. They do not know whether you are a 
Member of Congress or not, and do not care. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman tell why during the rush hour, 
when we quit here at night, that nine times out of ten there is 
but one*elevator there, and we have to stay down in the base- 
ment and wait for an elevator? And at the noon hour it Is the 
same way. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have 14 elevator men over there, and T 
think only six elevators. I think if we have 14 men we ought 
to have sufficient elevators to keep them employed. 

Mr. COX, They ought to work. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I Sax. 

Mr. ROBBINS. My experience over there is that they have 
gone into my offices and taken out the hair brushes and 

Mr. MADDEN. You would not say that about the elevator 
force. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I say that about the janitor force. 

Mr. MADDEN. All I can say is that when I leave here I 
take éverything of any value and lock it up, and no matter how 
hard it is locked up, when I come back it is gone. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman kindly pay his respects 
te the cockroaches while he is on his feet? 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not associate with them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important item, 
and of course the criticisms that have been made are also very 
important, and I think are of vital interest to the Members, in 
view of the present emergency, and I think we ought to have a 
larger attendance in order to discuss this matter. I do not 
want to husten the gentleman from Tennessee unduly, but I do 
mike the peint of no quorum, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will not the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts alow us to get down to the bottom of the next page? 

Mr. WALSH. I have a great many inquiries that I wish to 
make in reference to this item, and I do not think we can do 
that before 5 o'clock. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, if the gentleman in- 
sists I will yield to him aud move that the committee do now 


rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ~> 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
suined the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (II. R. 10338) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, Mareh 8, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitiing copy of n communication from the 
Secretary of War, submitting a proposed clause of legislation 
for inclusion in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 963), was taken from 
the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 255) authorizing the readmission to the United States 
of certain aliens who have been conscripted or have voluntecred 
for service with the military forces of the United States or allied 
forces, reported the snme without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 353), which said joint resolution and report were 
rig tọ the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3299) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reappoint Maj. Chalmers G. Hall. retired, to the active 
list Of the Army, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 852), which said bill und report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. A 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9331) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Brown, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 10394) to add certain lands 
to the Minam National Forest, Oreg.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10395) providing for the re- 
pair, improvement, and construction of ice piers in the harbor 
of Maysville, Ky., on the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10896) relating to admission to 
me United States Naval Academy; to the Committee on Navul 

nirs. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 10397) to amend certain sec- 
tions of the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 10398) to amend and reenact 
sections 139, 157. 164, and 175 of the Judicial Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10399) to 
ratify and confirm the constitution of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians, to enact as a Federal law certain provisions of the 
Indian law of the State of New York, and to grant to the 
council of the Seneca Nation of Indians the right to regulate 
hunting, fishing, and trapping on reservation lands; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, urging the passage of the daylight-saving bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, urging the passage of the daylight bill, so called, 
now pending in Congress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial adopted by the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the passage of the daylight-saving 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, urging the passage of the 
daylight-saving bill, so called, now pending before Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign > 


1918. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutio 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: * 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10400) granting a pen- 
sion to Herman Viatz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (A. R. 10401) granting an increase 
of pension to Lorenzo D. West; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (II. R. 10402) granting a pension to 
Sabina Chaney; to the Comniittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10403) for the relief of the heirs, assigns, 
and legal representatives of William Watson; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lantls. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10404) to reimburse John Anderson, former 
postmaster at Sandborn, Knox County, Ind., for stamps and 
funds stolen from the post office; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr..CARY+ A bill (H. R. 10405) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin Macy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10406) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Caplick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a hill (II. R. 10407) granting an increase of pension to 
John Felzen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10408) granting a pension to Catharine 
Bamberg ;-to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10499) granting a pension to Jane F. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 10410) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Fosfer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10411) grant- 
ing on increase of pension to Thomas McKay; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10412) for the relief of Stephen 
J. Haff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R 10413) granting an in- 
crense of pension to John W. Edie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10414) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Couts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (II. R. 10415) granting a pension to 
Willinm Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10416) granting an inerease 
of pension to David H. York; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10417) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson Brandenburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10418) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Dorton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10419) granting a pension to 
Arthur E. Garland; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 10420) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Reichert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 10421) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Hollander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bin (H. R. 10422) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. t 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10423) granting a pension to 
Andrew F. Welſley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10424) granting a pension to Mary H, 
Mills: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10425) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Paxson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10426) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Horner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10427) granting an increuse of pension to 
William D. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10428) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances L. Young; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10429) granting a pension to 
William B. Stroope; to the Committee on Pensions, ‘ 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bin (H. R. 10430) granting an in- 
crease uf pension to James Ross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were ‘laid 
on the Clerk’s desk anıl referred: as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions. of the farmers of 
Franklin County, Mo.: members of the Smith Schoolhouse Farm 
Club, of Lincoln County, Mo,; and sundry farmers of Lincoln 
County, asking that the Food Administration set more equitable 
prices for produce of the farm; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. ; : 
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Also (by request), n resolution of the City Council gr Min- 
heapolis, requesting Congress te grant the President broad powers 
to fix prices of food products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the Yavapai (Ariz.) County Chamber of 
Commeree, protesting against the passage of the Foster bill; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also (by request), memorial of Lincoln County Sunday School 
Association, urging passage of emergency war prohibition law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of St. Luke's Hospital Social 
Service, asking that military rank after the model of the Cana- 
dian service be given to meinbers of our Nursing Corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. < : 

Also (by request), memorial of the Missouri State Medical 
Association, favoring the Dyer bill, H. R. 9563; to the Commit- 
tee on Military: Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Lithuanians of Shenan- 
donh, Pa., asking that Lithuanian be allowed to send delegates 
to the peace conference, at the close of the war, as an inde- 
pendent nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the board of governors of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of America, favoring the 
principles of the war corporation finance bill and suggesting 
changes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Wimodausis Club. Gor- 
don. Ga,, and the Luverne Tourist Club, Luverne, Minn., asking 
for the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), letter of Alan R. Hawley, president of the 
Aero Club of America, protesting agninst the proposed reduc- 
tion of pay to our aviators. giving reasons for position taken; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence to accompany a special pension 
bill to grant a pension to Sabina Chaney, widow of William J. 
Burcham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case to reimburse John Anderson, former 
postmaster at Sanborn, Knox County, Ind., for funds stolen 
from the post office on the night of February 18, 1907; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Milwaukee Typographical 
Union, No. 23. favoring the Sherwood bill to pension all Amer- 
ican workers of a certain age; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the New York Zoological Society, regard- 
ing enabling act for migratory-bird treaty with Canada; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resoution of the New York 
Zoological Society, regarding enabling act for migratory-bird 
treaty with Canada; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, relative to extension of time of payment of in- 
come and excess-profits tax; tothe Committeeon Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: Memorial of the Under- 
writers’ Association of Chicago, favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Afvairs. 

By Mr FAIRFIELD: Evidence to acvompany House bill 
10377 in re claim of Ira C. Kilpatrick and Guy C. Dill; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Boston Typographical 
Union, No. 18, favoring the Sherwood bill, providing old-age pen- 
sions for all American workmen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of board of governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, favoring the principles of the War 
Finance Corporation bill, but suggesting certain changes in it; 
to the Committee on Ways and Mens. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Lum- 
bermen's Exchange, of the city of Philadelphia, favoring a 
board of war control and a director of munitions;.to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Gottschalk Co., Balti- 
more, Md.. protesting against the passage of House bill 9248; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbina. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition’ of 65 citizens of Pittsburgh. Pa., 
urging an increase in the salaries of postni employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. Pa.. 
urging the provision of necessary money for the early comple- 
tion of the improvements of the Ohio River, and also for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the immedinte construe- 
tion by the Government of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of the council of the city of Pittsburgh. Pa., 
urging the provision of necessary money fer the early completion 
of the improvements of the Ohio River. and also for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the immeclinte construction by 
the Government of the Lake Erie and Ohio Ri- er Canal; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, March 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Trison, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, we bless Thee for the 
faith that holds our course to Thee; for the hope that cheers 
us on our way; for the love that reflects itself from a thousand 
angles in crystallized thought and acts, in deeds of kindness 
and generosity, in the sacrifices around the fireside which pour 
themselves out in motherly solicitude and fatherly care, in the 
heroism for the principles we love, and in the glory of the holy 
sacrifices on the field of battle; for these angels enthroned in 
the heart of man; the wireless telegraphy that keeps us in 
touch with Thee. 

We are here to-day in memory of a statesman who has fin- 
ished the work Thou didst give him to do for his constitutents, 
State, and Nation. Strong in his conceptions, pure in his mo- 
tives, firm in his convictions, he leaves behind him a record 
worthy of a place on the pages of history. 

Comfort his colleagues, friends, and those who were near to 
him in the ties of love; and bring us all, in Thine own good 
time, to dwell together with the faithful in Him who taught 
us life, liberty, truth, justice, mercy; and everlasting praise be 
Thine. Amen, 

THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the 
Journal. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
eut asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HILL OF CONNECTICUT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Merritt, by unanimous consent, 
Ordered, That Sunday, March 3, 1918, be set a 
upon toe life, character, and public services of Hon. EBENEZER J. 

late a Representative from the State of Connecticut. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
eut offers a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 263. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. EBENEZER 
J. II It., late a Member of this House from the State of Connecticut. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
ane That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate.“ 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


rt for addresses 
HILL, 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, it is hard for me to appreciate 
that I speak here not merely as Mr. Htrr's friend and constitu- 
ent but as his successor. He had for so many years and so ade- 
quately represented the district that he had become an institu- 
tion, and, I may add, an institution which the district and the 
country could ill afford to lose. The district regarded him with 
confidence in his honesty and wisdom, and those who knew him, 
with affection, also, While it is true that he was a strong party 
man. it is true, also, that he-regarded all individuals and all in- 
terests in his district as under his care, and they received it, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, so that after election was 
over all parties regarded him as their Representative and he ac- 
cepted the trust in that broad way. He had a peculiar right to 
represent Fairfield County. There have been in this country no 
hereditary titles or privileges, but fortunately there are some 
families with hereditary ability and character. The Hill family 
is one of these, and its paternal ancestors have been residents in 
Fairfield County from its earliest seitlement. Andrew Ward, 
the only man appointed by the Colony of Massachusetts on both 
its Committee of the Church and Committee of the State to or- 
ganize the Colony of Connecticut, was an ancestor, 

William Hill, the first Hill ancestor in America, was a member 
of the first colonial Connecticut Legislature, at Hartford, and so 
continued until his death. 


Two hundred and fifty:years later his descendant, EBENEZER J. 
HILL, was a member of that same legislature, by that time, how- 
ever, the legislature of a sovereign State. 

During that interval of two hundred and fifty years there was 
no time when members of the family were not serving the church 
and state. 

The Rev. John Jones, of Concord, Mass., the first minister of 
the town of Fairfield, was an ancestor, and was publicly recog- 
nized as active in forwarding the interests of the colony. 

Many other persons prominent in the county history from 
colonial times down to the present are among his ancestors. 

And a study of this ancestry shows also how and why he was 
among the earliest to form and avow the conviction that women 
should have equal rights and opportunities with men. 

Mr. Hitt’s own mother was the wife of a minister of Hart- 
ford, and when her husband was ill for some weeks she con- 
ducted ‘the services to the satisfaction of the congregation, 
His grandfather Hill was one of the early Methodists in Con- 
necticut and was also a leading abolitionist and suffered con- 
siderable persecution on that account. 

His maternal ancestors were Scotch and came to Portland, 
Me., then called Falmouth and under the jurisdiction of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, 

These ancestors were of the same sort, and, being nearer the 
frontier, took even a more active part in the Indian and 
colonial wars. 

Pacifists were at that period neither popular nor numerous, 
and if there were any slackers they were not in the Hill an- 
cestry. : 

Time will not permit to follow this inquiry over the seas, 
but it is of interest to note that the wife of the first Hill in 
America was the daughter of Ignatius Jourdain, who was 
deputy mayor of Exeter. in England; and he, during a plague, 
when the mayor had fled, remained at his post and did almost 
superhuman relief work. Later he was summoned before the 
star chamber under the Stuarts for refusing to yield his re- 
ligious convictions. 

And so, to represent this line of Ged-fearing and man-serv- 
ing people, EBENEZER J. Hux was born in Redding, Conn., in 
1845. 

This lineage and this background were a precious inherl- 
tance and a strong incentive, and well did he profit from the 
first and respond to the second. 

His ability and industry were early shown by the fact that 
he passed his entrance examination for Yale at the age of 14, 
but owing to the regulations he could not enter until 1861, 
in the class of 1865. 

The young men of that time, like our young men now, felt 
the call of country, and in his sophomore year, 1863, he tried 
to enlist, but was still too young, so he took the only opening 
that presented itself and entered in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment as assistant to his brother, Maj. Asbury Hill, and 
there remained until the end of the war. 

He did not complete his undergraduate course, but in 1895 
Yale conferred upon him the degree of A. M. in recognition of 
his public services. 

Upon reentering civil life after the war he at once went into 
active business, not neglecting his public duties and responsi- 
bilities. < 

To indicate his varied activity it may be mentioned that for 
25 years and until he was elected to Congress he was in the 
lumber business; and also, at different times, he was president 
of the Norwalk Street Railway Co., Norwalk Gas Light Co., 
Norwalk Mills Co., and later vice president and then president 
of the National Bank of Norwalk, which office he held at the 
time of his death. 

During this period he was active in performing his duties 
as a citizen in the town and borough of Norwalk, serving as 
a member of the city government and also upon the board of 
school visitors. 

In 1884 he was a delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention at Chicago, which nominated James G. Blaine; and 
in 1886 he was elected a member of the Connecticut State 
Senate, and some valuable constructive legislation was credited 
to him at that time. 

In 1894 he was elected to the Fifty-fourth Congress, and 
began that service which lasted. with the exception of a single 
Congress, the Sixty-third, until his death, in 1917. 

This period of service in the House, consisting of more than 
20 years, was longer by over two years than that of any man 
who had previously represented Connecticut. 

His ability and industry early gave him a standing in the 
House which time and experience confirmed and strengthened. 
Aside from other committee work, he served for 8 years on 
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the Banking and Currency Committee and 14 years on the 
Ways and Means Committee. Of his work on those committees 
and in Congress his colleagues here present can speak with 
more intimate knowledge and greater authority than I. We 
in his distriet. however, had good reason to know of his un- 
tiring devotion to his work, his constant study of economic con- 
ditions, especially with regard to manufactures in this country 
and abroad, and his wonderful accumulation of facts, which 
was indeed encyclopedic, 

In his later years he hud a deserved national reputation as an 
authority on matters of the tariff and banking. In addition 
to his studies he added to his store of knowledge by wide travel 
and careful and accurate observation. Scarcely a vacation 
passed without his going to some foreign land for pleasure 
and study combined, and he always added to his store of use- 
ful information. 

I say useful advisedly, because he was no collector of dry 
facts but rather of facts as tools for use. 

He cared for this knowledge not as a historian but as a for- 
ward-looking statesman, This is shown by the fact that he not 
merely helped on good measures, but he either originated or 
was among the pioneers in legislation which was now and has 
been most beneficial in this country. 

He had a leading part in establishing the gold standard, his 
speech in Congress on that subject being used throughout the 
United States as a textbook and authority. To his credit 
largely are to be placed the establishment of rural free delivery, 
his own district being the second district in which rural free 
delivery was established; free alcohol for the arts; and the 
chemical schedule in the present tariff bill, which promises to 
establish the dyestuff industry in this country. 

He was also an ardent supporter of national enfranchise- 
ment of women—and this years before it became a political 
issue or even popular. Indeed, he stood on this platform in the 
face of threats that it might imperil his renomination. He was 
prominent in the Methodist Church and in the order of Odd 
Fellows. 

And with all this tremendons activity and diversity of in- 
teres and occupation he had a fine capacity for friendship and 
good fellowship. 

There was no town in his district where he had not hosts of 
friends; no assembly where he was not welcome nor where his 
coming did not add to its pleasure. To illustrate one phase of 
his character which did not always appear on the surface, may 
I give one personal anecdote? 

Among his friends was a Catholic priest, Father Furlong, of 
Norwalk. Before his trip to the Holy Land Mr. HILL called on 
his friend, then sick unto death, and asked him if there was 
anything he could bring him. Said the father, “If I live so 
long I should like, above all things, to have you bring me a rosary 
from the Holy City.“ When Mr. H was in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, which was under the care of monks of the Francis- 
can order, he noted an old olive tree said to have been there since 
the days of our Lord. In conversation with the abbot he learned 
that the olive stones were carefully preserved and made into 
rosaries, but were reserved strictly for the members of the order 
and never sold. Thereupon Mr. H told the abbot the story 
of nis dying friend, the priest in Norwalk, and what a solace 
and inspiration this rosary coming from this particular place 
and made by the monks of his order would be to this dying man. 
The abbot was touched by the story and said that he felt justi- 
fied in breaking the rule, and presented Mr. Hitt with this 
rosary, which, fortunately, he was able to place in the hands of 
his friend before he died; and when he died this rosary was 
clasped in his hund. 

Mr. Hes high devotion to duty never left him. Although 
he was too ill, he made a special trip to Washington last July 
in order to spenk on an important pending measure. On the 
25th of July he made a brilliant speech in the House that at- 
tracted the attention both of the House and the country. Then 
he went home, and on the very next day, though suffering from 
exhaustion and overwork, he went to the station to join in the 
farewell to the boys of the Sixth Company of Coast Artillery, 
of which his own nephew, Albert Mossman, is captain. He 
spoke inspiringly to those young men, pointing out to them that 
they were not going out for conquest, but for the fulfillment of 
a patriotic duty, and then called on those remaining at home 

-to fulfill their duty in the maintenance of democracy in its 
best form. 

That was his last public appearance, and from then until the 
27th day of September, 1917, when he died, he grew steadily 
wenker, until his splendid constitution was worn out, although 
his iind reinnined clear and alert until the last. And I think 
we cun say of him that he, like his friend the priest, died clusp- 
ing to his heart his rosary of public duty. 


Gentlemen, this seems to me a record of a happy and well- 
spent life. President Eliot has said that the only real happi- 
ness is in doing some good thing well. Our friend did many 
good things In the service of his town, his State, his country, 
and his fellow men; and he did them all well. 

We can readily believe that he has heard the Master say 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I served several years 
with our lamented friend, EBENEZER J. Hu, on the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, long service on which is, within it- 
self, a liberal education. First and last, strong men of almost 
all occupations or professions testify or argue before it—in fact, 
every class of men except fools. So far as I know, they never 
appeared before that committee. Mr. Hm. was a working 
member of both the committee and the House. He was one of 
the most industrious of mortals, and by constant toil he accu- 


mulated a vast quantity of information on a variety of sub- 


jects—particularly on economic subjects, on which he was an 
expert. 

One of my college professors frequently said that some people 
had memories like a tar bucket, to which everything that 
touched it stuck. Certainly Mr. Hms memory was of that 
variety. Consequently he probably possessed as much infor- 
mation as any other man ip the House. 

He was not an orator, but a forceful speaker—a crack de- 
bater. He was exceedingly tenacious of his opinions, advocat- 
ing and defending them with energy—indeed. with vehemence. 
He enjoyed a mental and linguistie contest, and when he 
thought he had the best of a clash the evidences of his pleasure 
were patent te ull observers. ; 

A staunch Republican partisan, he was a thoroughgoing 
American, fighting for his country in his youth, serving her 
faithfully in his mature years in this great arena of intellectual 
struggles. 

He was a seasoned traveler, and illumined his speeches and 
his conversation with facts and illustrations garnered in for- 
eign lands—always to the edification of his hearers. 

He was an intense protectionist, but he never fell out with 
men of different views or underrated their capacity. 

He was an agreeable companion and estimated highly the 
value of friendship. 

His death was a positive loss to this House, to his State, 
and to the country. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, when I first met Mr. HIL, back 
in the Fifty-seventh Congress, his fourth term and my first, he 
impressed me as a most forceful character and a most courteous 
and considerate gentleman. In my 15 years of service with him 
here I never saw anything to impair, but everything to 
strengthen that impression. For more than a decade preceding 
his death HIL. was a commanding figure in the House. His 
intellect, his integrity, his courage, his sense of right and truth, 
his diligent study of legislation, his courteous deportment, his 
sympathetic impulses combined to qualify him as such. And he 
looked the part. 

If we except the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
incomparable minority leader, I doubt if any man in Congress 
in the last 15 years was as tireless n worker or as diligent a 
student of legislation as he. While well informed on every 
subject of legislation, he was more of an expert on questiens 
of finance and the tariff. I doubt if the late Mr. Payne in his 
best day had more accurate information with respect to the 
tariff or gave to it closer study that had Mr. Hr. 

I remember henring Speaker Ciark say once that Mr, Payne 
knew more about the tariff than any living man. In the Sixty- 
second Congress, when the Heuse under Democratic contro] was 
attempting to revise the tariff, schedule by scheduie, I regarded 
Mr. Hirt the most aggressive, the most agile, and the most 
dangerous opponent of the several revision measures. Fre- 
quently I was struck with amazement at the fund of informa- 
tion, and the accuracy of it, he displayed on this floor. He was 
a splendid debater, with a keen, penetrating mind. He saw at 
once the weak and strong points of every question, argument, 
or position. He was a factor to be reckoned with in every 
contest. His logic and arguments seemed convincing. He was 
never rhetorical. He expressed his thoughts with emphatic 
clearness. His delivery wus earnest and forceful and oftentimes 
picturesque. At times he rushed on his opponent like a whirl- 
wind. In the fiercest combat he never gave offense hut remained 
civil and courteous throughout. He was a foeman worthy of the 
best steel. He was a hard litter but never an unfair one. He 
struck always in the open. He and I had many a lively tilt, 
both on the floor and in the Ways and Means Committee, of 
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which, for many years, he was a leading member. We have given 
and taken many hard blows, but they never left a sore spot on 


either. I admired him and held him in the highest esteem. I 
am happy in the belief that we enjoyed one another's confidence 
and friendship. 

He frequently visited my office, especially in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. The last time he visited the Capitol we spent together 
in my office an hour of most pleasant conference.. He was then 
a sick man, but his mind was as vigorous as ever. He was then 
keenly interested in and anxious over coming legislation. I never 
Swe him, well or sick, that his eagle eye and nose did not reveal 
the fighter. I observed it with admiration on this last occasion. 
As the gentleman from Connecticut, his honorable successor, 
indicatec in his interesting and splendid address, he came from 
a race of fighters. Yet he was as genial and sweet-spirited and 
lovable a gentleman as one cares to meet. He was of unimpeach- 
able character. I never heard the slightest reflection cast upon 
him. ‘The breath of the faintest suspicion never blew about him. 
He led a clean, pure, open life, both private and public. He was 
a Christian gentleman in the truest sense. The State and the 
district, which he served so long, so faithfully, so ably, were 
most fortunate in having such a man to represent them at the 
Nation’s Capital. 

His loved ones who mourn his death have full right and reason 
to be proud of his career and of his name. The House in honor- 
ing to-day the memory of one so worthy does honor to itself. 
The opportunity extended me by his distinguished successor to 
speak these simple words of appraisement of our deceased 
friend and comrade I count as a real privilege, as it is a genuine 
happiness, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I was shocked and inexpressibly 
saddened when I learned of the death of Mr. Hri. Of course, 
I knew that he had been ill, like myself. We had mutually 
advised each other to cut out work and rest. 

Mr. Hitt was a reai statesman. He became a recognized au- 
thority, particularly upon economic problems, and especially 
upon finance, and under that on banking currency and the tariff. 

When I became the Republican leader in the House I often 
turned to Mr. III for advice and information. I had a number 
of sessions with him, and his remarkable fund of information 
was very striking. He was one of the most intense characters 
that I have ever met. I used to wonder sometimes, in the House, 
when Mr. Hirt was in debate, with that fiery earnestness and in- 
tensity, with his hand and finger pointed as though his words 
would burn—I used to wonder sometimes, looking at him, whether 
he would come down to earth again. Then would come that 
genial smile following the intense argument, showing that his 
feet were on the ground all the time. I never saw him when he 
was so intense that he could not be a good-natured, smiling, 
sweet-tempered gentleman. 

If it were not for my own condition I should be glad to speak 
longer. This is the first time, Mr. Speaker, that I have spoken 
in the House since toward the middle of last July, and it was 
only because of my intense admiration and affection for Mr. 
How that I felt obliged to-day to satisfy myself in making these 
few remarks in memory of one of the great men of the House, 
a distinct loss to the House and to the country, and also my par- 
ticular friend. t 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, every great country recognizes 
and honors its great men. ‘To-day we meet to h uor the memory 
of a veteran Member, who for more than a score of years stood 
among the foremost in the framing of legislation. Almost from 
the first he was known as a strong, fearless, ble, and intelli- 
gent advocate of all that tends to mal a us great and keep us 
free. He came here an accomplished, energetic, successful man 
of affairs, and in all matters pertaining to business, revenue, 
and finance his advice was early recognized as wise, conscien- 
tious, and sound. In the days when Payne of New York, Dal- 
zell of Pennsylvania, Grosvenor of Ohio, and Boutell of Tli- 
nois were often spoken of as the big four of the Republican 
side, it would have been hard to say that Hm of Connecticut 
was not just as much entitled to membership in the leading 
quartet. 

He represented an element of which there is always too 
small a representation in Congress—the constructive, successful 
man of affairs. In its hours of ease the Congress has been 
prone to bait and belittte the men of this country who organize 
and finance its business, ind to imagine that in some way the 
lawyer and politician can run things: but after doing a great 
deal to hamper and handicap the men who accomplish results, 
the recent months of stress and peri have seen the Govern- 
ment turn its appealing hands to these men as the hope of the 
country. And they are, 


Mr. Hitz came here at the opening of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, on the first Monday in December, 1895. Of the Members 
who outranked him in length of service only six remain with 
us—JoserH G. Cannon, of Illinois, with 21 terms to his credit; 
WILIA A. Jones, of Virginia, 14 terms; Henry ALLEN COOPER, 
of Wisconsin, and FREDERICK H. GILLETT, of Massachusetts, 13 
terms; CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri, and J. FRED TALBOTT, of 
Maryland, 12 terms each. Gronge EpMunp Foss, of Illinois, 
FRANK W. MONDELL, of Wyoming, and RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
of New Jersey, each with 11 terms of service, first came to this 
House in the same Congress, and stood before the Speaker's 
desk to receive the oath of office at the same time as Mr. HILL, 
Two Members of shorter service, CHantes R. Crisp, of Georgia, 
and BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, of New York, also served in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. 

A glance at Mr. Hirr’s early speeches will show that from the 
very start he showed that broad, piercing vision that always is 
found in the statesman and the man of large affairs. The very 
first speech that he delivered, on February 11, 1896, reads almost 
like a prophecy. He said that the issues were three: First, 
adequate revenue, based on protection lines, to fully meet ex- 
penses, reduce to some extent the national debt and develop the 
resources of the Nation; second, a sound system of national 
finance, and give the business interests of the country peace; 
third—and could he have said it better if he had been speaking 
today—we must maintain the honor and protect the rights of 
the American people everywhere, abroad as well as at home, and 
give sympathy, encouragement, and hope to men who are fight- 
ing for freedom in other lands. 

Throughout his whole membership here he was always the 
champion of the rights and prerogatives of the House, and his 
very last utterance on this floor was on July 25, 1917, when he 
rose to a question of privilege and, as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, called attention to the fact that he 
thought the privileges of the House were being invaded by the 
action of the Senate in proposing to raise money by certificates 
of indebtedness, the function of this House to originate. He 
said the Republican Members of the House proposed to stand 
by the administration, but they wanted to do it “ legally, fairly, 
and squarely.” Legally. fairly, and squarely! That was the 
way Mr. Hitz always did things. He was manly, straightfor- 
ward, direct, affirmative, constructive—an American of whom 
his associates, his State, and his country are proud. 

Mr. Hits two great specialties in legislation were our finan- 
cial system and the tariff. In matters relating to banking and 
currency he possessed a practical knowledge and a breadth of 
vision rarely equaled and never surpassed by any Member 
within this generation. 

He was sent here by a constituency that recognized the value 
of long service, and so was able to develop his capacity as a 
legislator, and to give to Lis district and his country the benefit 
of the ripe experience that can come only from years of np- 
prenticeship in the business of being a Congressman. 

I have said that there were six men of longer service than Mr. 
Hit remaining in the House and two others who had served us 
long. It is only a little while ago, and yet, of the great company 
of 357 men who formed the House of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
where are the rest? Some, like Pitney, of New Jersey, and 
MeMillin, of Tennessee, now occupy high posts in other depurt- 
ments of the Government, A few others, like BANKHEAD, of 
Alabama, Curtis, of Kansas, SHAFORTH, of Colorado, Surra, of 
Michigan, and UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, now hold places of 
honor in the Senate of the United States. Some are prosperous 
in private life. But we have held solemn services like these for 
many of them, and many others haye died since their member- 
ship here was ended. 

In that Congress the Speaker was Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, 
who was ex-officio chairman of the Committee on Rules. Nel- 
son Dingley, of Maine, was chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Among the other members of that commit- 
tee were Sereno E. Payne, of New York; Charles H. Grosvenor, 
of Ohio; Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa; Charles F. Crisp, of 
Georgia, ex-Speaker and father of our honored colleague CHARLES 
R. Crisp. JosepH G. Cannon, of Illinois, was chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. In his right hand is length of 
days, in his left hand honor and affection. Long, long, indeed, 
may he be spared to us and to his country. The chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was Wil- 
liam P. Hepburn, of Iowa: on Banking and Currency, Joseph 
II. Walker, of Massachusetts; on the District of Columbia, 
Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin; on Education, Galusha A, 
Grow, of Pennsylvania; on Foreign Affairs, Robert R. Hitt, of 
Illinois; on Indian Affairs, James S. Sherman, of New York; 
on Invalid Pensions, John A. Pickler, of South Dakota; on the 
Judiciary, David B. Henderson, of Town: on the Merchant Ma- 
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rine and Fisheries, Sereno E. Payne, of New York; on Naval 
Affairs, Charles A, Boutelle, of Maine; on Pensions, Henry C. 
Loudenslager, of New Jersey; on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, Eugene F. Loud, of California; on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Seth L. Milliken, of Maine. 

On what was then the minority side of the House were Leoni- 
das F. Livingston, of Georgia; Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada; 
James D. Richardson, of Tennessee; James E. Cobb, of Alabama; 
David A. De Armond, of Missouri; William H. Crain, of Texas; 
Hernando D. Money, of Mississippi; Josiah Patterson, of Ten- 
nessee ; and Henry G. Turner, of Georgia. Scores of cthers that 
I might mention call up vivid memories of great debates and 
great service. As we hear their names their voices echo again 
in our ears. We see their faces; we recall their hearty naud- 
clasps as we greeted them session after session. They make for 
us a moving picture of friendship, of character, of manly 
strength. Yesterday they were with us. Now the calling of 
the ~oll of their names is answered only by silence and our own 
heartache. Our Members fall like soldiers. And, Mr. Speaker, 
what a scene of struggle this Hall has been. The issues for 
which the men of 22 years ago were fighting here have many 
of them gone. Then Grover Cleyeland was in his second term, 
nnd the country was divided on the question of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. Since then the legislative pendu- 
lum has swung both ways on the tariff question. Government 
operation of ‘utilities, the efficient coordination of all business 
activities, the development to the utmost of national resources, 
the conservation of food and fuel, the quick development of a 
great merchant fleet, these and the other paramount questions 
now under discussion were unborn and unknown subjects in leg- 
islative halls. The great roll of missing men, as well as the 


new subjects that we must discuss and settle as best we can, 


serve to remind us of the thought so eloquently expressed long 
ago by Edmund Burke, when, on hearing of the death of his 
opponent for a seat in Parliament, he exclaimed, “ What shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we call the flower 
of American manhood for the purposes of war. The aged we 
leave behind for counsel. The infirm, the halt, the unfit, we do 
not take. It is one of the curious inconsistencies of our times 
that when the sound of battle calls we send forward to the 
supreme test the best we have and leave behind, even as a burden 
or a menace, much that the body politic might well dispense 
with; but this is the soldier’s way. 

If we go into the orchard when the fruit is ripening, we take 
not the gnarled and unfit fruit. We leave it to sap the strength 
of the tree, possibly, and take that fruit only which is wholesome. 
that which is rosy-red. When we enter the garden we do not 
pluck the thistles and the thorns nor the rose that-is shedding 
its bloom. We pick that flower which is purest and fairest. 

Sometimes I think it is so with men in private and in public 
life. We yield up those who have been most serviceable, those 
who are most capable by experience and learning to sustain our 
aims. Strange, is it not, that when one has perfected himself 
for public work and has acquired such knowledge and informa- 
tion as has been accurately attributed to our lamented col- 
league, Mr. HILL, that we should suddenly be bereft of his asso- 
ciation and services? But this surely is not cur way; it is God's 
way, and we may neither question nor resist it. 

EBENEZER J. Hint, as has been so eloquently stated by the 
distinguished leader of the majority [Mr. KITCHIN ] and by our 
beloved minority leader [Mr. Mann], was of statesman stature. 
He was a strong legislator. The foundation was in him. He 
had grown step by step, through the influences that environed 
him yonder at Norwalk and throughout Connecticut, until he 
was the peer of those with whom he came in contact here. 

He had specialized upon economics, upon finance, upon the 
national revenues. He made these great national topics his 
special study, but he equipped himself in other ways to match 
the masters of debate in this House and to bring credit to his 
State and his country. He was a genius at figures, and he 
noted the small things, so that he might be able to control the 
larger ones. Did he give information to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], as indicated in the feeling speech so re- 
cently delivered? Yes; because he had studied, because he had 
investigated, because he had made notes, and was sure of his 
facts. Passing events of importance did not drift from his 
memory; he noted and preserved them for such emergencies 
as might arise. He did not let the incidents of the day pass 
by so that they might be useless to-morrow. Therein was 
much of his strength as a debater. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Hin. began about that 
time when he was a contemporary in this House, with Mr. 
Payne, Mr. Dalzell, and Mr. Forpnery on the one side, and with 
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Mr. Crank, now Speaker, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr. KITCHIN 
on the other. I came here in the Fifty-ninth Congress when 
Mr. Hrt was in the heyday of his activities. It was my privi- 
lege to observe and to follow him in all essentials, for in the 
larger, broader sense EBENEZER J. HII stood for the rights of 
America and the preservation of those rights. He had observed 
and studied the economic conditions that prevailed elsewhere. 
He believed in American ideals, and hoped for the perpetuation 
of all that was superior in American life. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I first became acquainted 
with Mr. Hitt when I entered this House in 1911. As a new 
Member, my attention was naturally called to him as one of 
its leaders. I well remember in the early days of my member- 
ship seeing him take the floor in the midst of an exciting po- 
litical conflict to deliver one of those powerful addresses for 
which he was noted. The impression which he made I shall 
not easily forget. With all the energy he possessed he struck, 
without fear or fuvor, and like some champion- of old, whose 
blows sounded upon his enemy's shield, his voice rang ont in 
challenge to his adversaries. Striding back and forth in front 
of the rostrum, with gestures as vigorous as his speech, always 
in attnek and never in defense, he seemed the impersonation 
of a parliamentary debater. 

He who rises to eminence in so great a parliamentary body 
as a House of Representatives selected from a hundred millions 
of people must possess both ability and industry and one or 
the other to a marked degree. Nor is that all. The path to 
that eleyation is usually a long and weary road, ascended 
through struggle and combat, by toil and labor. At rare and 
long interyals some genius has speedily risen, but often genera- 
tions pass without any quick and dazzling success. In the few 
years that I have been in the House I have seen lawyers of 
rare talent, jurists of high standing, authors of note, scholars 
of reputation, business men of renown, come, and in many 
cases go, only to find that a high position here must be estab- 
lished by capacity shown for the new work which they were 
undertaking, 

In truth, the science of legislation is the most comprehensive 
of all studies. He who would understand it fully must know not 
only the history of his own country, but the history of all coun- 
tries. He must be familiar with the development and growth 
of society, the principles upon which civilization rests, and the 
lines upon which it must advance, Nor must he be a mere 
theorist or a dreamer. In no place is a capacity for the prac- 
tical so much needed. Nowhere is a vision for the future so 
much desired. The learning of the past, the tendency of the 
present, the demands of the future, the methods of business, 
and the toll of labor must be considered, The field is limitless. 
None can hope to cover it all, and many must content them- 
selves with but a small portion of the ground within its bound- 
aries. But the field is divisible, and if a legislator has thor- 
oughly mastered one of its important divisions, we say that he 
has done well. 

Mr. Hitt brought to his duties a mass of useful material. He 
had been both a student and a man of affairs. No economic 
work worth while had escaped his attention. There was no 
line of business with which he did not have an acquaintance, 
and his personal experience and practical knowledge in connec- 
tion with and in relation to some of the most important lines 
of industry qualified him to speak as an expert. He had trav- 
eled widely, both at home and abroad, not with the carelessness ` 
of the sightseer, but as a student of world conditions, and 
often made use of the knowledge thus acquired to illuminate 
discussion and shape the course of his own legislative action. 
Few men in this House have bronght to their duties such a 
wealth of acquired knowledge and practical experience. As a 
result, his counsel and advice was sought not only by members 
of the House, but by Cabinet Secretaries and Presidents. 

But no amount of information and learning, however great 
it may be, will complete the finished legislator. There are many 
who think they are able to see what ought to be done, To the 
uninitiated the enactment of a statute seems an easy task. 
Knowing the object of legislation, they fancy it is easy to so 
express it in a law that the purpose will be carried out. In 
fact, it is most difficult. Hence the orator, no matter how 
great he may be, has his limitations in Congress. Speeches sel- 
dom change votes. Debates may possibly turn the tide of his- 
tory. But the man of high legislative ability must be capable 
of originating constructive policies and forming statutes which 
will effectuate their purpose. For this there is needed not only 
a creative mind, but also one which is logical, accurate, and 
precise. Men have passed through Congress and emerged with 


the fame of great orators; sometimes with the reputation of 
great debaters, and yet have left upon the statute books not so 
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much as a mark to indicate that they have ever been Members 
of that body. Their ability was, in fact, confined to a flow of 
eloquence or a capacity for sharp retort and stinging repartee, 
Mr. Hitt was not one of that class. In fact, I may say truth- 
fuliy he rose far above it. His abilities were of the solid and 
enduring type, and his conrse in Congress marked by definite 
achievements. He could not only shape and defend a policy, 
but he could look beneath the glitter and veneer which covers 
the vagaries of the thoughtless and the wiles of the demagogue 
and expose their fallacies with merciless logic. As he passed 
along the evidence of his work remained behind him. We find 
it securely preserved in the laws of the land. 

While connected with large enterprises, Mr. Hrer realized 
fully that the greatness of this country must depend upon the 
prosperity and advancement of the masses of its people. Indeed 
he was too just in his perceptions and too clear in his thought 
to in any event deny them that to which they were justly 
entitled. While never a theorist, his dream was to make this 
land one which throughout its boundaries was inhabited by a 
prosperous, contented, and enlightened people. He believed 
that the Inborer was worthy of his hire and that his wages 
should always be commensurate with his production. He 
wished to put hope in the mind of the toller and ambition in 
his breast; to have our social system and laws so maintained 
as to give opportunity for all and justice to everyone. Thus 
the great problems of labor and capital were ever studied 
by him to find some solution which would rightfully apportion 
the share which each could claim, always regarding the neces- 
sities of the toiler as coming first and endeavoring that con- 
ditions should be so adjusted that his reasonable demands 
should be met. Ile rightfully considered that the policies of this 
Nation should be sueh as would give the greatest return and the 
widest opportunity possible to the working man. To accom- 
plish this purpose he advocated that the foundation for this 
policy should be laid on a system of protection to our indus- 
tries, and no one was better able to present the argument in 
favor of this position than he. He believed in it with all his 
heart and seul and mind and brought to its support a wealth 
of argument, experience, and logic which made him one of the 
great champions of this cause. 

The ability and industry which Mr. Hi. possessed in such a 
marked degree and the natural bent of his talents drew him 
into a branch of work in which industry of the highest order 
was absolutely necessary to complete success. While I was not 
in Congress during the early stages of his career, I can readily 
see why he was chosen to sit as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that great committee which not only provides 
the means of carrying on our Government but also outlines to a 
large extent our fiscal policies. For proper service on this com- 
mittee unremitting toil and study is necessary. So, also, a thor- 
ough mastery of every system of taxation must be acquired, and 
the applieation of these systems is so highly technical that it 
produces a never-ending round of labor. In this division of 
legislative work none excelled Mr. HA, and few equaled him. 
He was indefatigable in his labors, but it was not the mere 
routine of the pendant. He reveled in figures, but in his hands 
they were not cold and dull, but lifelike and speaking. He ex- 
plored all the labyrinths of the tariff until its provisions became 
so familiar to him that it was easy for him to enlighten others, 
and only one who is a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can fully understand Mr. Hs wonderful grasp of the 
legislation which fell under its jurisdiction. I had the honor to 
become a member of that committee and the good fortune, sitting 
by his side, to receive the benefit of his study and application. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr Hirt. confined him- 
self to the duties of his committee, vast as they are. or that his 
duties were discharged with a thought single to the benefit which 
might be received by the region which he represented. His mind 
was too broad and comprehensive to be so confined. With far- 
seeing vision and discerning eye he looked beyond the boundaries 
of his own State with whirring spindles and clanging hammers. 
He saw the great city with its skyscrapers and its port teeming 
with ships from every mart of the world, toward which all our 
commerce centers; he saw the regions where boundless supplies 
of coal and fron are brought together, marked by the smoke of 
thousands of chimneys; he saw the broad expanse of the 
prairies, where under a smiling sun and beneficent sky a bounte- 
ous soil brings forth its stores to feed the waiting nations; he 
saw the rugged sweep of the western mountains wherein were 
hidden treasures surpassing the fabled wealth of the Orient and 
the dreanis of magic; he looked across the bread expanse of the 
ocean to our islands blooming with tropical verdure, then again 
far beyond the Arcti¢ Circle. where the midnight sun still shines 
upon our possessions, and south to where the Attontic and 
Pacific are joined by that great canal which is the monument to 
the genius and enterprise of the American people. His was the 


vision of the statesman, which had no Umitations but that of the 
world itself. 

Mr. Hnr was first of all and above all an American. He had 
unbounded confidence in the people of this Nation, its institu- 
tions, its form of government, its future, and believed that its 
destiny was to lead the march of civilization in the triumph of 
democracy and representative government. Well might he say 
with the poet: 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed, 

When I clung to all the present for the promise it reposed, 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw_the vision of the world and the wonder that would be, 

Yet I doubt not through the ages our increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

He saw, as many did not see, that we had come to be a world 
power, with duties which we must perform and responsibilities 
from which we could not escape. He saw that our future de- 
pended to a large extent upon that of other nations and that our 
policies must be broadened and our actions shaped to meet the 
crisis which might, and eventually did, arise. When the resist- 
less tide of time carried us into the great European war bis 
patriotism, ever present, arose to meet every emergency which 
confronted us. 

Unfortunately he was sick. His mind was as active as ever, 
but he was weakened physically by age, incessant toil, and dis- 
ease. The strain imposed by the new and staggering problems 
which the war brought upon us was too much for him to endure. 
The frail body could no longer contain the soul which still burned 
with tireless energy; the weakened cord snapped, and he passed 
away just as the curtain was rising upon the greatest drama 
which all history has ever known. 

I had thought that perhaps he would have liked to have played 
his part in these eventful scenes which are now about us, just 
as we would have wished to have had the benefit of his judgment 
and capacity in this crisis of our Nation's affairs; but an all-wise 
Providence has said that his work is done, and we can say that it 
has been well and nobly done. A great debater, a great legis- 
lator, a statesman in the best of all that work implies has left 
us; but his work will endure ineffacably recorded in the history 
of his country. 


Mr. FREEMAN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that this House 
should set aside this sacred Sabbath to do honor to the mem- 
ory of EBENEZER J. Hitz. The tribute to him should be the 
product of careful thought and choice construction. His life 
and work are subjects that would call for the beauties of the 
poet’s dream and the most profound thought of the philosopher. 
I regret that the halting sentences I may offer will not-be a 
more finished tribute to his life and memory. 

I camé here in the Sixty-second Congress when he and those 
who had wrought with him had been reduced from the majority 
to the minority. As a new Member I watched with interest 
the changed conditions, observed how men met these changed 
conditions. The course of the once majority leaders had 
changed. There was demonstrated what we often see among 
men. They are often strong in battle when the offensive is on, 
but when reverse comes it takes a strong and peculiar character 
to still show that militancy which quails not before adversity 
but can battle in the minority as effectively as in the majority. 

It is easy to advance to the blare of the bugle, but it is some- 
times difficult in the forced retreat to save as many positions as 
may be possible. I thought, among the characters of the few 
men I studied, that there was in the eminent statesman from 
Connecticut that which made him not only a strong and militant 
character when the offensive was on, but a mighty force in 
defeat. 

When legislation reversing that which he had aided in pas- 
sage was presented upon this floor, never did I see a debater 
who seemed to successfully save os much of the situation as 
did EBENEZER J. HILL. 

He was a remarkable character here. He was persistent, 
intense, and industrious in laying out plans and aiding the 
plans of those with whom he worked. When he came to the 
floor in debate he was militant. He charged like a Rupert. a 
Navarre, n Stonewall Jackson, or a Sheridan. He threw all 
his intelectual force and all the might of his militant being 
into the debate. Seldom, if ever, did I see EBENEZER J. Hin 
worsted in an intellectual combat on this floor. He combined 


the two qualities of militancy in debate and persistency in 
preparation. 

Years ago Prof. Swing, in criticising the then great icono- 
clast, Robert G. Ingersoll, attributed Mr. Ingersoll’s peculiar 
course to un interesting trait of human nature that compelled 
a man who had been a great advocate, once having taken up a 
cause, to follow it so far that it became his master. 
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his discussion Prof. Swing crystallized his thought into this 
expression, “The master of a learned profession at last be- 
comes its slave.” : 

The best that we have in life, those things that we idolize, 
those virtues that we extol, often become the most tyrannie 
of our being, the most destructive of our lives. As I sat here 
this afternoon and listened to the words of our eminent and 
beloved leader, James R. MANN, paying rich, deserved, and lov- 
ing tribute to his deceased colleague, I thought of him and 
Esenrzer J. Hitt together; not that they were of the same 
trend and bent of thought—because they frequently differed— 
but because in the matter of industry they resembled each other 
so much. True, our deceased brother had passed his three 
score years and ten; yet he seemed vigorous, and promised well 
for years to come. I have no doubt that, speaking by and 
large, call the malady to which he succumbed what you will, 
it was industry, excessive, overwrought industry that called 
him home, That industry is calling home so many I hope the 
warning will be effective to some who are now straining under 
the lash and scourge of tyrannic industry. 

Our Brother H had his triumphs. They have been recounted 
here. But one remarkable triumph I must advert to, which 
must have been a matter of distinctive pride to him. He 
was a lifelong supporter of a policy on which he believed the 
welfare of American and Americans rested, the protection of 
American industry and American labor. He was in the minority. 
Yet when the great world war came on, after a great line of 
industries had been neglected in America, over the repeated 
warning of Representative HiL, he presented to an adverse 
Ways and Means Committee the facts developed by his study 
on the dye industry. He pointed to our national need, and over- 
came the prejudice of 1 wujority of that ommittee. They said: 
“Yes, Mr. HILL, we accept your facts, we acknowledge the force 
of your reasoning, and we will write into law a concrete ad- 
mission to you that you are right, and the country will profit by 
it. We will lay a measure of protection around this great 
industry that we need so much to keep our textile industries 
going. and furnish a measure of preparation for the conflict 
that is on.” ; 

The protection that Mr. HIL obtained for the dye industry 
will be the greatest legislative monument which can be raised 
in his behalf. It will stand as a tribute to his industry and 
a vindication of his life’s course. With others I was permitted 
to attend the last rites accorded him up there in that New 
England State. They were held on a beautiful, bright autumn 
afternoon in Norwalk, the city of his home. The silenced mill 
wheel, the closed business doors, the vast concourse of people, 
the coming from every part of the State of the Commonwealth's 
greatest, attested the esteem in which he was held. The tributes 
paid from the pulpit before which he had so often sat were 
worthy of the gifted men who spoke them and of the great 
subject which called them forth. 

Under the soft radiance of a sinking sun we repaired to the 
hillside resting place of Norwalk’s dead. We passed under the 
trees which were already paying tribute to earth for their 
Season’s glory and annual life. 

There was the fading leaf. Every color of the rainbow was 
depicted in the foliage of Connecticut's fields and forests, There 
was the maturing of corn. There were the ripening pome and 
grape ready for gathering before the winter came. Nature was 
giving evidence that time's penalties were being exacted as well 
as man’s rewards were being granted. There on that afternoon 
we laid away all that remained of that stalwart character 
a character as rugged as the rocks and hills round his Connecticut 
home. I saw the rich fruitage ready for the gathering, but the 
richest ripened preduct of all New England that day returned 
to earth was this eminent citizen, mighty legislator, and true 
American. 


Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, others have referred to the long 
and honorable history of the Hill family in Connecticut. I shall 
touch upon that subject no further than to say that with Mr, 
Hii it was not only a matter of pardonable family pride but 
it was both a source of inspiration and a challenge to his best 
efforts not only to maintain the high record already made by his 
progenitors but to add to it. Instead of being content to rest 
upon laurels won by those gone before, he acted upon the belief 
that he had a heritage which could be maintained only by his 
own highest endeavor. The record of Mr. Hirt as business man 
and public official prior to his first election to this body has been 
referred to also and may be summed up by saying that both 
were worthy of the man whom later you came to know here, 
worthy of the long line of his forbears, and worthy of the great 
State that he loved, served and honored by serving. 

He took his seat in this body in 1895 at the beginning of the 
Fifty fourth Congress. He came with no previously acquired 


reputation as a public speaker. 
the surface at that time to indicate that he would prove to be 
more than simply a worthy Member of that honorable class of 
substantial men of affairs known here as safe, level headed, and 
dependable, but not leaders of the thought of other men. 

In this respect Mr. Hitt furnishes in some measure a parallel 
to another distinguished son of Connecticut. I refer to the 
lamented Senator Orville H. Platt, who, coming to the Senate 
without being known outside the boundaries of his own State 
and with no outward apparent promise of special distinction, 
rose slowly but surely by his own fine effort and the irresistible 
force of his own high character to be one of the truly great Sen- 
ators of his time, known throughout the land and across the 
seas. 

The development of Mr. Hirt. into one of the most forceful and 
convincing debaters this House has produced in many years is an 
interesting story well known to the older Members of the House. 
The fact that he was such is well known to all of us, having been 
demonstrated many times on the floor of this House and on the 
stump in many a hard-fought campaign, 

The secret of Mr. He's success as a public speaker and 
debater is really no secret at all. His power lay not so much 
in fine phrases or rhetoric of any kind as in the irresistible 
force of the logic of facts. So buttressed with stubborn facts 
was every argument that it was a most difficult matter to 
dislodge him or drive him from a position. He spared no 


In fact, there was nothing on- 


pains, toll, or expense in thoroughly equipping and arming him- - 


self with essential facts, and so carefully were they marshaled 
that he was ready at all times to use them to advantage against 
all comers. 

During the vacation periods between sessions of Congress— 
and, strange as it now may seem, there were formerly vaca- 
tions—while other Members enjoyed a needed rest or replen- 
ished depleted bank accounts by attending to business at home, 
Mr. HILL made it the rule rather than the exception to journey 
abroad, sometimes to our outlying possessions, frequently to 
foreign countries, and one time all the way around the world. 
These trips he made not simply for pleasure, not even for his 
own information or education, but for the purpose of more 
thoroughly equipping himself for the effective performance of 
his duties as a Representative of the people. The natural resuit 
followed. He became a tower of strength in his own political 
party, a power in this House, and a most effective and useful 
Representative of his people. 

Whatever else may be said of the House of Representatives, 
good, bad, or indifferent, this is true: The Member who knows 
what he is talking about, knows his subject thoroughly, knows 
it better than other Members. know it, invariably commands 
the attention, the interest, and the respect of the House On 
this sound premise Mr. Hirt proceeded and by adhering to it 
preeminently succeeded. 

Others might be content with skimming the surface. He 
insisted upon going to the bottom of whatever subject engaged 
his attention. Recognizing the illimitable realm of human 
knowledge and the narrow limitation upon human endeavor, 
he did not attempt to cover the field of the universe and did 
not pretend to know all that is to be known. The field chosen 
by him, however, was always. covered in a most thorough man- 
ner. He never hesitated to admit his lack of information or to 
seek information from others on a subject with which he had 
reason to believe them to be more famillar than himself. 

On the other hand, he was ready to impart information to those 
less informed on any subject than himself, and he was so widely 
known to be thoroughly posted on a number of such highly 
important matters that he was being called upon constantly 
to give information. 

The two most important specialties to the study of which 
Mr. Hitt devoted his tireless energy and commanding ability 
were revenue legislation, especially tariff legislation, and bank- 
ing and currency. On these two subjects he was the peer of 
any Member of either branch of Congress. 

It is often said of him that he was a tireless worker. He needed 
no prodding. The spur of a biennial election was misapplied in 
his case. His district, his State, and the country would have been 
the gainer if he could have been elected for 20 years at one 
time, so that he could have given his entire time and energies 
to the work he loved so much. He did not complain, however, 
but in every even year for twelve successive times he made a 
vigorous campaign, never failing of success except in 1912, when 
his own party, rent in twain, went down before the united oppo- 
sition. j 

As we saw him toiling here under the load that grew heavier 
year by year we knew what would be the inevitable and ali too 
early result. 

Near the close of the twenty-first year of his service here he 
fell in the harness, He had passed the allotted span of three 
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score and ten years and yet appeared to be unusually vigorous 
until he suffered a breakdown less than a year before his death. 
After that he made a brave fight, appearing in his place in the 
House oftentimes, and on one occasion, not many weeks befure 
the end, making a somewhat extended speech with much of his 
old-time zeal and vigor. However, the inexorable destroyer 
would not be denied, and on September 27. 1917, all that was not 
mortal of this able, loyal, and faithful son of Connecticut and 
servant of an entire Nation passed to the beyond. Of him it may 
be said as truly as of any man who ever died on the field of 
battle that he gave his life for his country. 


Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, a considerable portion of the dis- 
trict which I represent was formerly a part of the district 
long represented in Congress by the Hon. EBENEZER J. HILL, 
whose memory we honor to-day. My home county of Litch- 
field was a part of his district, and for 18 years he was our 
Representative. We were proud.of him in those days, and we 
continued to be proud of him until the day of his death. We 
knew of his ability, his integrity, and his energy. We realized 
that he was one of the lenders in this great body and that we 
did honor to ourselves in returning him to the halls of legisla- 
tion term after term. From the Fifty-fourth to the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congresses, inclusive, his district comprised the counties of 
Litchfield and Fairfield, and, because’ of the great confidence 
we had in him, no other candidate was seriously considered 
during all of those years. We had learned to know him and 
to love him. We had learned to admire his force of character, 
his tireless energy, his keen and penetrating intellect, his power 
to cope with and to solve difficult economic questions. 

He was not one of those who measured his value to his con- 
stituents by the amount he was able to obtain for his district 
in the way of appropriations, and to the honor and glory of 
his constituents be it said that they never mensured his worth 
by any such yardstick. The scope of his vision was too broad 
to be limited by any such narrow horizon, and while he was 
always loyul and faithful to the interests of his district and 
State, he was of that splendid type of men who think and legis- 
late from a national viewpoint. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Hiri commenced more than a 
score of years ago and gradually grew in intimacy. In the 
early years I knew him as the average man knows his Member 
of Congress back home, meeting him only infrequently when he 
happened to be in that part of the district where I resided; but 
J early realized. as did his constituents, that he was a tower of 
strength. When we were asked by a stranger the name of our 
representative in Congress, we were proud to say thut it was 
E. J. Hu. We somehow felt that we had contributed more than 
our share, that we hud a man in Congress great enough to be 
a leader. Respect and admiration ripened into genuine affec- 
‘tion. He made enduring friendships and never went back on a 
friend. He was fuithfu: to every trust. It was not in his nature 
to wrong any human soul nor to take a mean advantage of any 
man. He was a friend to every man in need. 

Others have spoken of his ancestry and his business activi- 
ties, und it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon these. During 
his service of niore than 20 years in Congress he was identified 
with practically all of the important legislation ccactel during 
thut time and rendered invaluable service as a member of the 
Committee on Banking aud Currency and the Committee on 
Ways and Means. He possessed a constructive mind end was 
a stateman of the pest and truest type. He abhorred sham and 
hypocrisy. He had the eourage of his convictions and would 
never compromise upon a question of principle. He had no 
sympathy for the demagogue or timeserver: As a speaker and 
debater he was always rendy, always eloquent, keen and irre- 
sistible in his logic—a veritable intellectual gladiator. 

Mr. Hines last appearance in the House was on July 25 last. 
when he rose to a question of privilege involving the constitu- 
tional rights of the House of Representatives. In the course of 
a five-minute talk he vigorously assailed the attempt on the part 
of the Senate to invade the prerogatives <f the House, and called 
attention to the fact that under the Constitution the power of 
issuing bonds and incurring indebtedness must originate in the 
House of Representatives. The day before the Secretary of the 
Treasury had appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and proposed $5,000.000.000 of additional funds, part 
to be raised by bonds and part to be raised by certificates of 
indebtedness, matters within the function of the House to 
originate. 

In closing, he drew vigorous and prolonged applause when he 
sald: 


I feel it my duty, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of the Honse of 
Representatives to this invasion of its prerogatives, so that in the future, 
when such a bill comes to us for consideration, if nobody eise does it, I 
will move to send it back, as Mr. Sereno E. Payne once did under similar 
circumstances, and the House refused to eo 


er it. I think we ought 


to stand on our rights aud have this businees attended ta more promptiy 
than it has been attended ro. If Jam not mistaken, I have the support 
of the Republican Members of this House in standing by the Administra- 
tion during the war, but we want to do it legally, fairly, and squarely, 
and I therefore call the attention of the House to this invasion of our 
prerogatives. 

The story of his life is the story of a boy reared from good 
New England stock, who early learned the value of time uud 
the value of a dollar, because he had little of either to spare 
in his early days. It is the story of a hoy who made the most 
of his opportunities and was not afraid to work, a boy of 
splendid mental attainments. rugged honesty, and force of 
character, who would command respect anywhere and who 
knew ano such word as failure. Others might spend their time 
complaining because of luck of opportunity, but net so with 
E. J. Hus. He turned stumbling blocks inte stepping stones 
and could succeed where others failed. All his life he was a 
student of men and things and was never satistied with u su- 
perficial knowledge of anything. He was an encyclopedia of 
information. He has carved for himself nn enduring name 
in the history of his country, and his work will be a lessen and 
an inspiration to the young men of this Nation threugh the com- 
ing years. With many things yet undone, with many splendi.l 
dreams yet unrealized. with his intellectual powers still un- 
dimmed, he passed from this earthly abode, leaving as a rich 
heritage q splendid record of accomplishment and the meraory 
of a life well spent. 


Mr. LONPRGAN. Mr. Speaker, it was not my privilege to 
know EBENEZER J. HII. intimately. I first meet him five years 
ago, but from the opening of the Sixty-fifth Congress to the 
time of his illness I was associated with him on severa! occasions 
and had opportunity to observe his work as a legislator. 

He was a companionable man, ready and effective in dehnte. 
a leader not only in his own party but in the Honse. His record 
stands out as one of service and achievement. Eis appointment 
to the Ways and Means Committee was a merited recognition of 
his ability. 

Mr. Hitt was always informed because he was always a 
student. With unflagging industry he applied to everv new 
problem the test of experience of years. There was not n sub- 
ject of financial or economic importance which might affect the 
welfare of his district. his State, or his country on which he was 
not informed. He worked always with directness of purpose nnd 
sureness of plan. He believed that a public office is a public 
trust. 

To his duties he was ever faithful, and in this he was true to 
the best traditions of New England. 

The power of New England in the Congress of the United 
States has always been recognized. In April, 1910, the Hon. 
Tuetus W. Sms, of Tennessee. present chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, quoted from nn 
article in the Kansas City Times. in which it was pointed eut 
that the aggressiveness. the sagacity, the cournge of the people 
of New England commanded admiration, for despite n sterile 
soil and an inhospitable climate they controHed the polities und 
policy of the United States. And further, it was added: 

The six States which form the New England group have figured 
prominently in the settlement of every question that has bern presented 
to the Republic. y 

The renson given for the recognized leadership of New Eng- 
land by the writer was that long service of Members from the 
States mentioned naturally entitled such men to grenter in- 
fluence. . 

Mr. Hrtx’s life was a conspicuous example thereof. No man 
in Connecticut's history served the State in the House of 
Representatives so long as he. The Hon. E. Stevens Henry, 
it is true, entered Congress at the snme time in 1895, but 
his service numbered 18 years. Mr. Hit was completing his 
twenty-first eur. The late Senator Joseph R. Hawley, whose 
28 years of public life at Washington stand unequaled for 
Connecticut, was in the House but four veurs, ndvancing to 
the United States Senate in 1881. The Hon. Orville H. Platt 
was 26 years in Washington, during all of which time he was 
in the Senate. Excepting these two illustrious men, the only 
other publu servant of the State whose record us u nativunl 
‘legislator exceed that of Mr. Hivi's was the Hon. Snaninel 
W. Dunas of Middletown. Mr. Dann was in the House fren 
1796 to 1810, and in the Senute from 1810 to 1821, a total of 
25 years in Washington. In his own district, one must go 
back to the days of the Hon. John Davenport. of Stamford. who 
was iv the House us Representative at Large aml later us 
Congressman from the fourth district, from 1790 te 1817, 18 
years, to approach the service of the man whose memory we 
have come today to bonor. Mr. Hnt’s record is indeed an 
unique one. and one that will net be excelled in Connecticut 
in many years. è 
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There are but nine men in Congress to-day who sat In the 
Fifty-fourth Congress when Mr. Hrt first entered national 
life—Mr. Cannon of Illinois, Mr. Jones of Virginia, Mr. 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, Mr. FAIR- 
cup of New York, Mr. Crisp of Georgia, Mr. Foss of Illinois, 
Mr. Monvett of Wyoming, and Mr. Parker of New Jersey. 
Our beloved Speaker had been in the Fifty-third Congress, and 
returned in the Fifty-fifth Congress, from which time he had 
been asseciated with Mr. Hitt in many important matters, 
and has on more than one occasion indicated his admiration 
of our deceased collengue. 

The longer an industrious man remains in service. the more 
valuable he is to his constituency, the grenter opportunity he 
has for the development of his talents, and the richer Is his 
State for his achievements. 

Mr. Hitt was in Congress when the United States declared 
war aguinst Spain in 1898, and when the existence of a state 
of war thrust upon it by the Imperial German Government 
-was formally declared in 1917, He has seen other problems, 
Jess historic, Indeed, but in themselves large, met and overcome 
by the country he served so faithfully. 

He left to his family the pricless heritage of a life well 
spent. It should be to them a rich source of consolation; and 
it should be to every man an incentive to added effort. 

When a man has workeil so ceaselessly us did Mr. Hrtr for 
the things he thought best, one wishes that an All-Knowing 
Providence had granted him more years in which to continue 
his coustructive activity and to enjoy association with those 
for whom and with whom he labored, but in his being taken off 
“still achieving, still pursuing,” his family and his friends are 
comforted with the assurance, that when he entered Into his 
reward, his stewardship was accounted for a hundredfold. 


Mr. TILSON resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is acknowledged by all 
that in the death of the late EnxxNA n J. Hi the State of 
Connecticut has lost an able and faithful Representative, and 
this Congress and the Nation at large has been deprived of a 
strong and experienced legislator et a time when such effective 
services as Mr. Hitt was able to render were most sorely 
needed, 

I remember in 1804 when he was first elected to represent the 
fourth district of Connecticut, and since that time I have 
watched his career here in Congress with ever-increasing in- 
t -est and appreciation. It was my privilege first to meet him 
personally in the summer of 1908 when he paid a visit to his 
son at the encampment of the Connecticut National Guard, and 
at that time I“was impressed with his thorough knowledge of 
the subjects he discussed. his wealth of information, and his 
strong, sincere convictions upon the financial and economic 
questions of the duy. At that time his party was in control of 
the affairs of the Government. and he certainly devoted to his 
share of the task all his energy, industry. and talent. Because 
of the unfortunate division of our purty in 1912 Mr. Hiner 
failed of reelection, but I had a long talk with him at Bridge- 
port in the winter of 1913-14, and I was surprised at his in- 
timate acquaintance with the affairs of Congress—his knowl- 
edge of the state of the national Treasury, and of many other 
matters which indicated that with the exception of not being 
daily upon the floor of the House. he was as active and as in- 
terested as if still a Member of Congress. 

When he was reelected by his district in 1914 ft was my 
fortune to be elected us his colleague, and from that time until 
his death I relied upon his counsel and advice. I found him 
one of the most hard-working Members of Congress, but never 
too busy to nid. encourage, and advise a new Member of Con- 
gress. During his last illness he remained constantly in touch 
with the situation here. with intellect unimpaired. and when 
“ God's finger touched him“ he had well earned eternal rest and 
peuce. y 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, IT ask unanimous consent that 
Members desiring to print remarks on the life and services of 
Mr. Hitt. may have permission to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connec- 
tient asks unanimous consent that Members desiring to print 
in the Recorp remarks on the life and services of Mr. Hur 
may have permission to do so. Is there objection? [After a 
puuse.] The Chair hears none. In compliance with the resolu- 
tion already adopted the House will stand adjourned. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 5S minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Monday, March 4, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


SENATE, 


Moxpar, March 4, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 2, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian. 
THomas J. Warsa, a Senator from the State of Montana, ap- 
peared in his seat to-day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Postmaster General in re- 
sponse to a resolution (S. Res. 207) of February 25, 1918. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the communication be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the communication 
of the Postmaster General, in response to a resolution passed 
February 25. regarding the telephone service of the District 
of Columbia be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not have it read? It seems to me that 
the answer of the Postmaster General ought to be read. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the communication will not be read. 
We took a recess on Saturday for the purpose of expediting the 
unfinished business. and I am very anxious to begin the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3714. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to delay the unfinished busi- 
ness, but it seems to me that the answer of the Postmaster 
General on the question we have submitted to him ought at 
least to be read to the Senate, although if the Senator from 
North Carolina objects I will be content to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no earthly objection to its being 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. I will state that I did not prefer the request 
to have it read. because I apprehended the objection suggested 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let it be printed in the Recorp, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is that the com- 
munication of the Postmaster General be printed in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
Senate of the United States of America. 
Mr. Presipent: I have received Senate resolution of date Feb- 
ruary 25, reading as follows: 


“Whereas it is reported in the public press that the Postmaster 
General of the United States offered to take over and oper- 
ate in behalf of the United States the telephone system of 
the Chesapeake & Petomac Telephone Co. within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the Sennte the proposition made by him 
to the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., and also to trans- 
mit to the Senate any information which he may possess’ 
authorizing him to make such, or any, proposition looking to 
the taking over of the operation by the Government of said 
telephone system.” 

In compliance with this resolution I deem it proper to recite 
the circumstances referred to therein and officially reported by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia sitting as a 
public utility commission, to wit: 

“Chairman Browntow. I asked the Postmaster General if he 
desired to be heard in this matter, since I know of the interest 
of the Post Office Department in the telephone situation. He 
wns not able to be present, but he sent as representing him the 
chairman of the telephone and telegraph committee of the Post 
Office Department. Mr. Chance is present and desires to make 
a statement. 

“Mr, Cuance. Mr. Commissioner, my statement is very short. 
I am here representing the Postmaster General. and he has 
directed me to say that, if he is given authority, the Post Office 
Department can take over the entire telephone service within 
the District of Columbia and operate it without increased 
charges to the patrons and without reducing the salaries of the 
employees and pay for it out of the surplus revenues of the 
Postal Service. 

“That is all have to say.” 
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With respect to the information upon which the statement. 


made by Mr. Chance was made, beginning with the statement 
of the undesirable telephone situation prevailing, and threat- 
ened, in the District of Columbia, it may be well to briefly 
detail the history of the subject matter, the measures pro 
heretofore by Members of Congress looking to its treatment, 
and the relation of the Post Office Department to such measures, 
as well as the proposals of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. itself. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress, early in 1917, bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Hon. THOMAS P. Gonk, of Oklahoma, 
and the Hon. Atree POMERENE, of Ohio, and in the House of 
Representatives by the Hon. David J. Lewis, of Maryland, 
which provided for the taking over of the Washington telephone 
system by the Government, with a view to its substantial ex- 
tension and development to meet existing and future needs. 
These bills made provision for the development of an adequate 
telephone service for both public and private needs, as they 
should arise. The bill of Senator PoMERENE was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia of the Senate, which 
committee requested the opinion of the Postmaster General as 
to its merits. The Postmaster General, in response to such 
request, gave the bill his approval. 

The like bill in the House of Representatives was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House, and 
the Postmaster General was asked in like manner by said com- 
mittee for his opinion on the merits of the bill, as were also 
the District Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Both 
the Postmaster General and the commissioners made reply, 
giving their approval to the measure. If any of those measures 
had been enacted into law, the present telephone system in 
Washington, which may be described at this time as deplorable, 
would have been avoided. F 

The House bill was made the subject of extended hearings 
before the Committee on the District of Columbia which con- 
tinued so near to the close of the session that no final action 
was taken on the bill. 

Meanwhile, with the same objects in view, the Postmaster 
General caused to be made by telephone experts a careful study 
and investigation of the telephone situation in Washington, with 
a view to definitely ascertaining the necessary operating expenses 
of conducting the system as a part of the Postal Service. These 
experts reported on the 1st day of May, 1917, that the final cost 
of a network—including value of the existing plant—embracing 
80,000 telephone -stations, would be $10,862,310. The network 
of the present system in 1915, the latest previous data, included 
54,671 telephones. The larger network proposed would have 
fully met the needs of the city for both its present and prospec- 
tive emergencies. 

With respect to the costs of operating the telephone system 
these experts, after careful study, reported that including capi- 
tal, depreciation, and all operating expenses—if conducted by 
the Post Office Department as a part of the Postal Service—the 
cost per telephone could easily be reduced more than one-third. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. estimates the ex- 
pense per telephone in 1918, without making allowance for 
capital charges or taxes, to be $38.10, which is grossly in excess 
of what the cost would be if the service were operated by the 
Post Office Department. Such was the proposal of Members of 
Congress and the Post Office Department to meet the require- 
ments of a public and private character for telephone service 
within the District of Columbia. 

In its statements made before the Public Utilities Commission 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. reports having 71,276 
telephones in December, 1917, and it proposes to increase this 
number to 75,000 during the year 1918, a number which may 
prove inadequate. The study made for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, by the expert engineers referred to above, contemplated a 
network of 80,000 telephones. Their study was based on the 
data of the year 1915, it being the latest available, and repre- 
sented as stated 54,671 telephone stations, with a capital of 
$6,241,134. Thus the addition of an investment of $4,621,176 
would have added 25,329 stations to the network, raising it to 
80,000 in number, and at the same time rendering it susceptible 
to prompt and economical extension and development. The 
proposal of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co, for the 
year 1918 raises its capital to $10,694,001, but raises the number 
of telephones to only 75,500. 

The quality of service rendered in the city of Washington 
was extremely low before the war, the lowest per telephone 
reported for any city in the United States in 1914, while the 
average rate charged for completed calls was the highest for 
all the cities reporting, with one exception, as is shown by the 
following table: 


Average calls per telephone and ene rate per 100 calls in different 
cities. 


Average 
Annual | telephon> 
calls 


per | rate per 
phone. i 100 local 
calls. 

962 $4.45 

875 4.21 

823 4.21 

888 3.88 
1,099 3.13 

993 3.53 
1,445 2.20 
1,998 1.52 
2.000 1.43 
2,238 1.15 
2.155 1.08 
3,360 1.05 
2,940 1.04 
2, 090 04 
2,710 77 
4,027 +69 

1 Not counting toll calls. Bell System. ‘Independent. 


While Washington is given a service of only 800 to 1,100 calls 
per telephone, the average calls per telephone in the United 
States was 2,055, according to the census of 1912, and some of 
the cities show a phone utilization of more than 3,000 calls per 
annum. For this half-normal service I am informed that the 
average paid per 100 calls in Washington was $3 to $4, when 
the average for the United States was 89 cents per hundred for 
the independents, with a general average of less than $1 per 
hundred in some of the large cities. 

Obviously, the test of any service institution is the amount 
and quality of service rendered the public, stated in terms of the 
number of employees and the amount of capital employed to 
obtain such service. 

The committee of the Post Office Department on telephones 
and telegraphs which made an elaborate investigation of this 
subject, the report of which I had the honor to transmit to the 
Senate on the 31st day of January, 1914, and which was pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 399, second session Sixty-third 
Congress, found that the assumption by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the function of electrical communication would permit 
of substantial sayings and economies through the coordination 
of these two now diversely organized and operated services of 
communication. They differ only in this: That the railroad or 
personal carrier bears one communication and the wires carry 
the other. 

The following bureaus or services are now maintained, each 
independently, by the Post Office Department and the telephone 
system: 

THE POST OFFICE. 


Postmaster General, 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
President of the company. 


Four assistants. Vice presidents and directors. 
Law department. Law department. 

Auditor. Auditor, 

Treasurer's office. Treasurer's office. 
Purchasing bureau. Purchasing bureau. 


The “commercial account” under private management in- 
cludes such items as advertising, canvassing, promotion, rev- 
enue accounting, revenue collecting, collection expense, salaries 
of general officers, and their clerks.” These are susceptible of 
complete elimination by postal methods. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that their entire revenue-collecting and accounting 
system can be practically displaced under postal methods and 
the work reduced substantially to one of maintenance and devel- 
opment. ; 

Much—indeed, nearly all—the above duplicating official tele- 
phone personnel represent established functions in the Post 
Office Department, dischargeable by it with slight, if any, addi- 
tional expense. There is, besides, the very considerable item of 
earnings on investment. Public utility commissions proceed on 
the theory that private enterprises are entitled to claim, if they 
can earn, a return of 8 per cent per annum, which is not unrea- 
sonable to private enterprise. Government capital, on the other 
hand, should cost only about one-half this amount. Taking the 
savings from unification of mail and telephone communication 
systems, along with the immense saving in capital charges, I 
have the fullest confidence in the statement made to the District 
Utilities Commission as to the results of postal management of 
the District telephone system if authority be given to unite it 
with the Postal Service. 

In fact, the accomplishments suggested present a yery great 
understatement of what postal policy and postal management 
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can accomplish in operating the telephone system in the District 
of Columbia. 

The suggestion that the Post Office Department enter the field 
of electrical communication is in no sense new or recent. As 
Postmuster General I have made the recommendation in my 
annual reports five successive times. The recommendation was 
made by my immediate predecessor and by many other Postmas- 
ters General. In the infancy of telephone communication a like 
recommendation was made by Postmaster General John Wana- 
maker, Among other things he stated: 

“A year from next March the telephone patent expires, and 
unless Congress acts promptly to authorize its adeption for com- 
munication among the people it requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to believe that in the next two years one immense syn- 
dicate will unite and control all the hundreds of telephone 
plants of the country as the telegraph is now controlled, or the 
two will be united. and then for the next 20 years the must 
astute attorneys will be legitimately earning large salaries in 
indignantly opposing the so-called attacks of future Postmasters 
General upon defenseless vested rights.” 

How prophetic this statement was! At this time how fa- 
miliar we are with it! How often did we hear it when there 
was pending before the Congress the propositions for the estab- 
lishment of the parcel post and the postal savings! 

The function of communication so clearly appertains to the 
Government that it is provided for in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Comniunieation is a means primal to the gratification of all 
human requirements. It should therefore be made accessible to 
all persons, whatever their fortunes may be. us considerations 
of public economy will allow. This means that ample facilities 
should be provided by the Government which is charged by the 
Constitution with this great function. It means, too, that the 
service should be provided at reasonable cost; in fact, at as 
low cost as efficient service permits, so that the largest number 
possible mny use it. The Postal System has so realized these 
great objects. so formulated its rates, that the poorest self- 
sustaining human being can afford to use any service it per- 
forms. The only postal limitation on his communicating from 
end to end of the Republic is the cost of a 2-cent stamp. On 
the other hand, the use of these great facilities of communi- 
cating by electricity is woefully restricted among the masses of 
the people by the necessities of the interest of private persons 
who own and manage them. Among the masses of the people, 
even here in Washington, the Capital of the richest country of 
the world, the majority are shown to be denied this great con- 
venience. The following table on the testimony of the presi- 
dent of the Chesapenke & Potomac Telephone Co,, testifying as 
to the distribution of the telephone service among the residences 
of the city before the Committee on the District of Columbia of 
the Honse of Representatives, speaks conclusively as to the 
effect of high rates and private control upon this great agency 
of communication: 

One hundred families. paying a hause rent— 

Up to 820. have 10 phones—10 per cents 

Up to 835. have 23 phanes—23 per cent. 

Above $35, have 82 phones—S2 per cent. 

It sno criticism of private endeavor to quote the above facts. 
They represent failures—grave failures—in modern communi- 
entlon: but they are failures judged by postal standards, not 
hy the standards of private enterprise. The wealth of the 
United States is ample to justify a complete telephone service 
in its Capital. Private endeavor does not have the kind of mo- 
tive necessary for the accomplishment of this or other postal 
objects. Great organizations of national scope it has built up 
in that part of the field of communication which the Govern- 
ment has so long neglected—negiected. I say, but not surren- 
dered either its richt or duty to perform. While the postal 
rates in the United States are the lowest among postal systems, 
the following table, taken from the report of the telephone and 
telegraph committee of the Post Office Department, shows how 
postal telephone rates in other countries compare with the pri- 
yate rates in the United States: 

Statement of the average rates for nine countries on the Con- 
tinent of Enrope: 

Tou telephone rates. 


300 400 500 7 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 


1.80 2.40 3.00 4.20 


eee eee „ „„ 


Of the long-distance telephone rates it has been stated by one 
who has made a most searching study of the question that “ it 
costs the American as much to ship his communication over the 
wires, mile for mile, as it costs him to ship a ton of freight on 
the railway. The telephone rate equals 6 mills a mile, the 
average railway rate about 7 mills.” 

It should be added that the aggregate postal revenues in the 
16 great postal systems conducting these, as well as other func- 
tions of organized communication, show a surplus profit of 20 
per cent in their annual receipts. A reason why the postal 
system can achieve cheap rates and provide efficient service is 
that it has no uneconomic. no wasteful interests to serve. Hence 
the great disparity of the telephone rates In the United States 
as compared with those of postal systems, notwithstanding our 
postal rates are as low or lower. Hence, too, the humiliating 
knowledge that instead of ranking first in the frequency of our 
use of the telephone communication we rank low, and not high, 
in the use of these services, 

The conclusien can not be escaped that private rate making 
is responsible for the out-of-date and inadequate telephone serv- 
ice, and for its resulting breakdown from congestion of traffic, 
in Washington. And the local company proposes relief only by 
destroying, through higher rates, even more of the existing traffic 
of the city. The rates now restrict the use of the phone to 
about one-half the utilization obtaining throughout the country. 
Its proposed remedy is to eliminate, by higher rates, a large part 
of the service that is left. E 


PROPOSITIONS RESTATED. 


Finally, I wish to add that there is much other information 
gathered, studied, and compiled by the Post Office Department, 
reflecting on the proposition that, if given authority, the Post 
Office Department can achieve the results stated in the an- 
nouncement made before the Utilities Commission. 

In concluding I wish to repeat, on the basis of the information 
hereinbefore produced, and as the result of careful studies: 

First. That, if given authority by the Congress, the Post 
Office Depurtmert can take over the telephone service of the 
District of Columbia and be able to— 

(a) Operate it without Increased charges to the patrons. 

(b) Without reducing the salaries of employees. 

(e) And pay for the system out of the surplus revenues of the 
Postal Service. 

To which propositions I am able to add another: 

Second. That within a reasonable time after receiving such 
authority the Post Office Department will permanently remove 
the present congestion of telephone traffic and bring about a 
more general use of the lines to both the Government and private 
patrons. s 

I have only to further add that so much as might be necessary 
of the surplus of the Post Office Department for the fiscal years 
1916 and 1917 could nowhere and in no way be more appro- 
Ir lately applied than in giving the Government, in its stress, 
and the people of the Capital City permanent. adequate facili- 
ties for communication, and at reasonable rates. 

Permit me also to direct attention to the fact that there is no 
Government engaged in the present war—there is hardly a gov- 
ernment anywhere—which intrusts its official secrets and cor- 
respondence to unofficial and private carriers. 

Respectfully, 
A. S. Burreson, 
Postmaster General. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Lewis McKune Post, 
No. 27. Grand Army of the Republic. Department of Minnesota, 
of Waseca, Minn., praying for an increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of W. T. Sherman Post, 
No. 113, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, 
of Concordia, Kans., praying for an Increase of pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Parsons, Kans., pray- 
ing for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Union, of Grove- 
land, Kans., praying for the enactment of legisintion fixing the 
price of the 1918 wheat crop at $2.50 per bushel, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of Local 
Branch, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Bellingham, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the placing of railroad employees under the pro- 
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visions of the Federal employees’ compensation act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Local Branch No. 192, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of New Britain, Conn., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bridgeport 
and New Haven, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures 
of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Board of Com- 
merce of Detroit, Mich., praying for the creation of a commis- 
sion to report a plan for the adoption of a national budget sys- 
tem, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Ladies’ Literary Club, of 

- Shelby, Mich., and a petition of the Pastors’ Association, of Jack- 
son, Mich., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8426) to empower the President 
to requisition timber and timber products for war purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 298) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3980. A bill to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such in- 
terference, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 296) ; and 

S. 8982. A bill to suspend certain restrictions on the purchase 
and distribution of military stores and supplies, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 297). 

STATUS OF ARMY NURSE CORPS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. On January 16 the Senator from Florida 
IMr. TRAMMELL] submitted a resolution (S. Res. 185) directing 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate to investigate 
and report as to the available number of trained nurses for 
service in the United States Army. The resolution was agreed 
to, and I am directed by the Committee on Military Affairs to 
makes a report (No. 299) pursuant to that resolution, which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD. E 

There being no objection, the report submitted this day by 
Mr. FLeTcHER was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 299, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, which was directed by the Senate 
to investigate and report upon certain matters relative to the status 
of the Army Nurse Corps, having had the matter under consideration. 
begs leave to submit herewith a memorandum from the Surgeon General 
of the Army giving detailed information on the subject, together with 
a communication of similar import from Dr. Fran) tin, member 
of the advisory commission, Council of National Defense, which your 
committee presents as its report: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR RELATING TO STATUS OF THE 
ARMY NURSE CORPS, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, January 24, 1918. 


There are at present in the United States about 200,000 nurses, of 
whom it is estimated between 80,000 and 90,000 are registered, the 
remainder being composed of graduate nurses and the so-called prac- 
tical nurses, pproximately 30,000 nurses will be needed for service 
in the Army hospitals during the present year. In 1909 the plan was 
evolved whereby the enrolled nurses of the American Red Cross were 
constituted the reserve of the Army Nurse Corps for service in time 
of war or other emergency. It is estimated there are about 16,000 
nurses enrolled with this organization at this time, 8,000 of whom 
have enrolled since the declaration of war. Nurses are also admitted 
into the regular corps, and for the period of the war emergen The 
applications of all graduate nurses who are professionally, morally, and 
Physical qualifi for service will be given consideration, whether 
registered or not. 

here are at present 40,000 student nurses in accredited training 
schools for nurses in this country, and about 13,000 graduate annually. 
The plan of organizing training schools in connection with Army hos- 
pitals is not believed to be practicable, and it is thought preferable to 
accept ouly nurses who have graduated from civil institutions. 

_It is not contemplated at this time to employ any but graduate nurses 
in the Army hospitals, but should conditions indicate there will be 
a shortage of graduate nurses, steps will be taken in ample time for 
the establishment of courses for nurses’ aids in certain civil institutions 
in this country. These aids will be selected from among those women 
who have taken the course in home care of the sick and elementary 
hygiene under the American Red Cross, and also other women who are 
considered sultable. They will be given a course of practical instruc- 
tion in n civil institution with a view to assignment as nurses’ aid in an 
Army hospital if needed. 

At the present time there are 534 members of the regular corps and 
4.204 who have entered the service as reserve nurses, Army Nurse Corps, 
through the American Red Cross. It is believed that the present sup- 


ply of nurses is sufficient to meet the prospective needs of the service. 
W. C. Goraas, 
Surgcon General, United States Army. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 24, 1918. 


From: Dr. Franklin Martin, member of advisory commission. 
To: Hon. Gnonen E. CHAMBERLAIN, chairman Senate Committee on 


1 8 salen. 
Subject : sent and prospective supply of nurses for military service, 


1. We have the honor to submit to you the followin 
2. The committee on nursing of the general medica 
of National Defense, will be pleased to appear before 
at any time and submit full information regarding the present and 
prospective status of the nursing supply for military service. 
3. In the meantime, howeyer, I submit the following facts: There 
are N 80,000 registered nurses in the United States, 40,000 
nurses in ac ited schools, 13,000 nurses graduating annually, 
4. The following are fi d 


report: 
board, Council 
gor committee 


res received to-day from the Army, Navy, 


and Red Cross Department of Nursing: 
Assigned to active duty in the Army: 
rom the Arm urse Corps... 
From the Red Cross. 
e Ee ee Ee ee 
sae to active duty in the Navy: 
om ‘the Navy: Nurse: OTE ns . 
r e... — 570 
. ͤ v ͤ . es cic ec hes 1 
— ſ— 
Assigned to active duty under the Red Cross: 
United States Public Health Service — 70 
Over-sen8 Service. 8 ae nee am 64 
Specialized services in United States 3 
otal number furnished by Red Cross to Army and Navy, 
r a ee 4,911 
Total number awaiting orders 2,5 


Nine thousand nurses have been enrolled by the Red Cross since the 
declaration of war. The total enrollment of Red Cross nurses is ap- 
proximately 17,000, which includes, however, those enrolled for special 
service and a proportion who are not ayailable for active service. 

5. At the present date the Army, Navy, and Red Cross are filling 
all demands. A mobilization camp for nurses has just been established 
which will facilitate the movement of nurses to their posts. 

6. A definite publicity program has been planned and is in progress 
by the committee on nursing for the purpose of rapidly increasing en- 
rollment for service and for strengthening the reserve. Since war was 
8 approximately 1,000 nurses have been enrolled for service each 

onth. 

7. This committee now has under serious consideration other radical 
measures to propose which, if found feasible, will, in its judgment, in- 
sure an adequate reed of nurses for the anticipated future increments, 
akos into consideration the increased demand when the Army shall 
more largely engage in active conflict. 

FRANKLIN MARTIN, 


Member the Advisory Commission. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN. With the consent of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smmrons], who has charge of the pending bill, I 
ask leave out of order to report back from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with amendments the bill (H. R. 9867) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on ac- 
count of war expenses, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 295) thereon. As the matters in the bill are very 
urgent, I shall endeavor to have the Senate take it up to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar, . 
ISSUANCE OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask permission to make a favorable report 
from the Committee on Finance on Senate joint resolution 133, 
authorizing the granting of insurance under the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 
1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, on appli- 
cation by a person other than the person to be insured, and I 
shall follow that, after the joint resolution has been read, with 
the request for unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution reported by him from the Committee on 
Finance. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to have the joint resolu- 
tion read first. I am a member of the Finance Committee, but 
I know nothing about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That insurance under the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,“ ce tise September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 17, shall be granted by the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance on application made by the person to be insured or, 
subject to such regulations as the bureau may prescribe, by any other 
person, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from 
Mississippi, reporting the joint resolution, to explain it, because 
I have not seen the joint resolution, nor have I heard it read, 


except as it was read from the desk just now. 


The Secretary will read the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in reply to the question 
of the Senator from Utah, I will say that we have found some 
difficuity in the execution of the insurance clause of the sol- 
diers and sailors’ allowance and allotment and insurance bill, 
growing out of the fact that we provided in the bill that the 
soldier alone should make the application. Many of these sol- 
diers have gone to France; and when their agents here, or 
somebody on behalf of them, wants to make the application 
the law stands in the way. This joint resolution does not 
change the beneficiaries under the law; it does not widen or 
restrict them, or the choice of them, in any way; but it 
merely permits the father or the mother or any other person 
here to make the application for the soldier, under the provi- 
sions of the law as now written, for the insurance as now 
provided. It was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who wanted as quick action as possible. As 
a consequence, the committee, not being able to be called 
together, was polled and all of the members of the committee 
that could be seen immediately signed it. It happened that the 
Senator from Utah was not in the Chamber, I suppose, at the 
time; but it was signed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had a chance to read 
the joint resolution, and I hope it will pass at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and i 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 4 

By Mr. FLETCHER: ; 

A bill (S. 4012) to protect persons in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the present war from loss 
of rights under claims initiated upon the public fands, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 4013) to amend certain sections of the act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) providing for the regis- 
tration for military service of the subjects or citizens residing 
in the United States of a foreign country with whose Govern- 
ment the United States has concluded or hereafter concludes 
a convention or agreement consenting to such aliens being 
drafted into the military forces of the United States under the 
terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” and all amendments 
thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for the installation of an electrically operated fog- 
signal whistle on the east breakwater, Nantucket Harbor, Mass., 
intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 9867), which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


CLAIMS OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3527) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the settlement of the claims of officers 
and enlisted men of the Army for loss of private property de- 
stroyed in the military service of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1885, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLE, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I think 
it important before we take up the amendments to Senate bill 
3914 to secure a fuller attendance than we now have. 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
rou, 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


LVI——188 


Ashurst Hollis Owen » Smoot 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Stone 
Colt Jones, Wash. Poindexter Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene wanson 
Curtis King Ransdell Thomas 
Dillingham Kirby Reed Thompson 
rnald e Baulsbury Tillman 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Gerry McNary Sherman Walsh 
yore Martin Shields Warren 
Gronna Nelson Simmons Watson 
ale New Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
Hardin, Norris Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hardwick Nugent Smith, Mich. 
Henderson Overman Smith, S. C. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
8 [Mr. La Fortrerre] is absent, due to illness in his 
‘amily. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surry], is absent by reason 
of illness. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes], is detained on 
account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TELEPHONE SERVICE, 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. On the 25th day of February I offered a resolu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


Senate resolution 207. 


Whereas it is reported in the public press that the Postmaster General 
of the United States offered to take over and operate, in behalf of the 
United States, the telephone system of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. within the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate the 8 made by him to the Chesa ke 
& Potomac Telephone Co., and also to transmit to the Senate any 
mation which he may possess authorizing him to make such, or any, 
proposition looking to the taking over of and the operation by the Gow. 
ernment of said telephone system. > 

I am just advised, Mr. President, that in response to this reso- 
lution, which was adopted, the Postmaster General transmitted 
this day to the Senate—— . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are unable on this side to 
hear the Senator. I should like to hear what he has to say. I 
ask that we may have order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah was not in the Cham- 
ber at the time I think when the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] asked that the communication of the Postmaster General 
be ordered printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. I rose for the purpose of submitting an objection 
to what was done by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Utah that the communication came to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore and by the Chair was laid before the Senate, 
and on request of the Senator from Oklahoma and by unanimous 
consent it was ordered printed in the Recorp. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. KING. Later during the day I may offer a motion to 
set aside the order for the printing of the report. I have just 
come into the Chamber and have had no opportunity to examine 
the communication from the Postmaster General, except very 
hastily, but, I believe it goes beyond the terms of the resolution. 
The resolution merely requested the Postmaster General to 
state under what law he had made a proposition, if any, for 
the Government to take over and operate the telephone system 
owned by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. In re- 
sponse to such resolution there is submitted an argument of 10 
pages of typewritten matter in favor of the Government taking 
over the telephone system. We did not ask him for an argu- 
ment in favor of governmental ownership or operation of the 
telephone system; we asked him by what authority of law he 
submitted a proposition, if one was made, to the telephone com- 
pany. 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand the Senator favors taking 
over the telephone system? 

Mr. KING. I have hardly looked at the report, but I gather 
from it that the Postmaster General is in favor of the Govern- 
ment taking over the telephone system. 

Mr. STONE. The Postmaster General, I understand, is in 
favor of it. I was asking the Senator if he is in favor of it? 


for- 
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Mr. KING. I am very much opposed to it. I will state to 
the Senator from Missouri I think that the Government of the 
United States has burdens enough now, and ought not to be 
called upen to assume additional ones, unless absolutely neces- 
sary. In my opinion, it ought not to purchase and take over 
the telephone system of the District of Columbia or undertake 
its operation. However, the question of governmental owner- 
ship or operation and control is one which can be considered 
in a proper way and at the proper time. But the point I am 
making is that when an executive officer is asked for the au- 
thority for a certain proposition, it is not a proper response to 
submit an argument in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. STONE and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I have nothing to say at the present moment as 
to whether the reply of the Postmaster General to the resolu- 
tion is proper or not, nor have I anything at this moment to 
say as to whether the Government should take upon itself the 
burden indicated by the Senator from Utah, if the taking over 
of the system of telephones is a burden, but I do undertake to 
say that the system as operated in the District of Columbia is 
so absolutely inefficient that it would seem to me that even the 
Government's business would require that some better service 
be rendered. Whether or not that service can be better ren- 
dered in this way I do not know, but I do undertake to assert 
that the service could not be worse than it is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. that is not the question which is 
involved in this matter. A simple resolution was adopted ask- 
ing the Postmaster General to state whether he had submitted 
a proposition to take over and operate a certain telephone sys- 
tem, and if so, what law existed authorizing it; and I submit 
that it is not proper under that resolution for an argument to 
be sent to this body in favor of Government ownership or opera- 
tion of the telephone system. It is that of which I am com- 
plaining. We did not ask in the resolution for the opinion of 
the distinguished and able official or for an argument in favor 
of governmental control or operation of the telephone system. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. NORRIS addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Washington, who 
first addressed the chair, and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was merely curious to know 
whether the Postmaster General has in fact given the Senate 
the information asked for in the resolution. 

Mr. KING. In a certain way he does furnish it. In effect 
he says there is no statute authorizing governmental control, 
but he furnishes an argument in support of the Government 
taking over the control and operation of the telephone system 
in the District. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that it seems to me his suggestion is that the answer of 
the Postmaster General is not responsive to the request of the 
Senate. If that be true, I presume it would be perfectly proper 
for the Senator or the Senate to call en the Postmaster General 
for another reply, but it must be apparent to the Senator that 
the Senate ean not decide that question until it has before it 
the response of the Postmaster General. Therefore I think it 
ought either to be read to the Senate or it ought to be printed 
in the Record, so that the Senate will be able to see whether 
the response of the department is responsive; and if it is not, 
it would be very proper, it seems to me, to pass an additional 
resolution calling attention to the fact that it is not responsive 
and ask him for a more definite reply. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think, without reading the entire 
reply submitted by the Postmaster General, that it is apparent 
he concedes a lack of authority for making a proposition for 
governmental control and also alleges that any proposal made 
was conditioned upon congressional approval. The resolution 
could have been answered categorically in half a dozen words. 
My point is that in the report submitted in reply to the resolu- 
tion I do not think that part of the report which contains an 
argument for Federal control was responsive or proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah if in the reply of the Postmaster General there is any 
indication that in the interest of the conduct of the war private 
conversation should be controlled in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. KING. I have not had the opportunity to sufficiently 
acquaint myself with the report in order to determine. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that certain hours of the day 
should be assigned for Government business exclusively? 

Mr. KING. Ido not know whether such a suggestion as that 
was made, but that does not reach the point to which I am call- 
ing the attention of the Senate. I am submitting to the Senate 
this proposition: A resolution was adopted asking the depart- 
ment if it made a certain proposition ; and if so, to state whether 
there was any legal authority for the same; and I am contending 
that it is not the proper or orderly way for the department to 
submit a reply which contains an argument in favor of some 
governmental policy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As the Senator knows, I am quite in 
sympathy with his views on this matter, but it occurs to me 
that on an examination of the communication which the Post- 
master General has sent it will be seen that he is simply saying, 
I did not make any proposition; I merely said I would do this 
thing if Congress gave me authority,” and besides that he goes 
further to make an argument to the Senate that Congress ought 
to give him authority. That is about the situation. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from Georgia if he thinks that 
was warranted by the resolution which was adopted? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is difficult to say. Of course the Post- 
master General ought to have answered directly the question of 
the Senate. I think possibly he has done so, if the Senator will 
examine what he says. He states that the postmaster of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Chance, went before the Utilities Commission and 
stated that if the Postmaster General would give him the op- 
portunity he would be glad to take over and operate this system. 

Of course the question ef propriety which the Senator raises 
is not of much interest, but there are many precedents on both 
sides of the question in both Houses as to whether or not a 
Cabinet officer, having answered the specific inquiry of either 
one of these legislative bodies, should proceed further to advance 
argument in support of his views on the question about which 
he is asked. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me, and allow me to 
ask him Another question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, I yield, and in the Senator's 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the departments 
and branches of the Government should be volunteering infor- 
mation or suggestions to Congress with respect to legislation 
when they are not asked for their opinions with respect to the 
matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator. I want 
the Senator to understand exactly what has happened. If the 
Senator wants my opinion, I will say that I do not think the 
Postmaster General delivers a message to Congress under the 
Constitution, and I do not think he has any right to make an 
argument, except as that argument is invited by the Senate or 
by the House. I do not think that the resolution of the Senate, 
which was introduced by the Senator from Utah, invited the 
Postmaster General to make an argument. It invited him sim- 
ply to state what the facts were in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. KING. I wish merely to say, in conclusion, that I was 
not in the Chamber when the present occupant of the chair 
submitted this report, or I should have objected to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma that it be printed in the Rrcorp. 
The order having been made that it be printed in the Rxconb, I 
shall not move to reconsider it; but I'do want to register my 
protest against the course which has been pursued by the Post- 
master General in this matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to make an inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. I understand the complaint of the Senator from 
Utah is that he asked the Postmaster General to answer a 
specific question, and that he has sent a rather long argument 
to the Senate? 

Mr. KING. He has sent 10 pages here. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator from Utah been acquainted 
with the Postmaster General very long? L 

Mr. KING. I have had the pleasure of knowing the Post- 
master General for 18 years. 

Mr. REED. Then, I think the Senator might be charged with 
at least contributory negligence. [Laughter.] 


Mr. KING. I might plead guilty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to go on record in 
connection with this question as saying that when either House 
,of Congress propounds an inquiry to the chief of a department, 
that chief is not confined to making a categorical reply. He 
not only can give reasons for what has been done by his depart- 
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ment, if “Invited” by the legislative branch in making an 
inquiry, but he can do it if it be relevant to the inquiry. So far 
as I have been able to see—I have not read the resolution itself 
but only a synopsis of it in the newspapers—the reply or the 
argument—call it that if you choose—is perfectly relevant to 
the inquiry. The inquiry is, What have you done? The 
reply is to state what was done, which was merely to say that 
if the Post Office Department were given authority, it would be 
glad to take over this function. Then, the inquiry was. By 
what authority did you do it?” And the answer was, “ By no 
authority of law”; but then the Postmaster General goes on 
to make an argument—if you choose to call it such—which is 


perfectly relevant to the inquiry about the reasons which, seem- 


ingly to him, justified Mr. Chance in making the proposition. 

There also comes into play the other side of that; whether 
it is proper and right for a Senator to criticize an oflicer of the 
executive department because that officer has exercised his right 
of judging for himself whether or not what he said in his reply, 
outside of a categorical “ yes ” or no,“ was or was not relevant. 
If it be granted that he has a right to go further than a mere 
“yes” or “no” and to put in such other things in his reply as 
are relevant, then it seems to me that he must be the judge of 
the relevancy. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi what this question has to do with the general policy 
as to the taking over of the telephone company by the Govern- 
ment? What does the question of whether or not this is printed 
in the Recorp have upon that, and what bearing has it on the 
winning of the war? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has no bearing upon the winning of the 
war; but I have sat here for about two weeks now and have 
heard some thousands of words per day—per Senator in some 
eases—that had no bearing at all upon the winning of the war. 
But it has this bearing, to answer the other part of the Senator's 
question, that if it were a wrong thing to ask to be authorized 
by Congress to do, that is one thing; if it were a right and 
proper and useful thing to be asked to be authorized to do, 
then the Postmaster General had a right to say that in his opin- 
ion it was proper, and that.if it were achieved as a purpose it 
would be useful. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] to ask what the taking over of the telephone sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia had to do with the winning of 
the war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
souri? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator has misstated my ques- 
tion. My question was, What bearing would the discussion here 
in the Senate—the taking up of the morning hour—on the sub- 
ject of whether or not this communication should be printed 
in the Recorp, have upon the winning of the war? If the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIaus!] will allow me, I will say 
that it took me on one occasion four hours to get the War De- 
partment on the telephone. I think if it can be arranged in 
some way so that one could get the War Department on the 
telephone inside of half an hour, that that would have some 
bearing upon the winning of the war. 

Mr. STONE. If my friend from Mississippi will permit me, 
I wish to say 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me conclude, and then I will yield. 

Mr. STONE. No; I wish to make the statement in the time 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say that it does seem to me that the 
effective use of the telephone in Washington has something to 
do with the public service of the Government, which public 
service has a vast deal to do with the winning or the losing of 
the war. I do not know what the department's troubles may be 
in getting telephonic connection, but my experience is something 
like that which has just been detailed by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpextrer]. If it takes a half hour for him, 


May I correct the Senator from Mis- 


as it has often taken for me, to get connection with the depart- 
ments or the bureaus of the departments, to communicate with 
them about the public business, then I am prepared to say that 
it is a matter of great importance to the public service of the 
Government, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. I agree perfectly with the 
Senator from Missouri, of course, but the inquiry of the Senator 
from Washington was not directed to thut phase of the matter, 
If I had been asked the question, “ What t ‘king over the tele- 
phones had to do with the winning of the war.“ my answer 
would have been that it might have a great deal to do with 
it or it might not; I think probably it would have; but I was 
asked what all this so-called argument of the Postmaster. Gen- 
eral and what the argument now going on, in which I am par- 
ticipating, had to do with the winning of the war, and my an- 
swer was frankly nothing at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. The Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Mississippi are good lawyers, 
but certainly they have forgotten the rules of evidence or have 
misapplied them when justifying the reply of the Postmaster 
hit he to the simple interrogation which was propounded to 
him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I will not yield for the present; I will do so in 
a moment. We are not discussing whether or not it is advis- 
able to take over the telephone system. We are not discussing 
whether or not the telephone system has been inefficient. We 
may come to a discussion of that question, and the great knowl- 
edge of the Senator from Missouri about telephone systems will 
doubtless be of great advantage to us when we shall discuss that 
question; but I submit again that when a proposition is sub- 
initted to an executive officer asking a question 

Mr. STONE, The Senator must not misrepresent me. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete my statement. I do not yield 
until I conclude, and then I shall yield to the Senator. When a 
question is submitted asking for a reply as to whether or not 
there is any legal authority for a proposition which it is re- 
ported the Postmaster General submitted, in my opinion it is 
not relevant for him to submit an elaborate argument in favor 
of the governmental control of a telephone system. It would 
have been just as irrelevant if a question had been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, if there had been some publica- 
tion to the effect that he had proposed to take over for the 
Government all of the railroads of the United States, asking him 
by what authority he made the proposition, and he had replied 
with an exhaustive argument in favor of governmental owner- 
ship and contro] of railroads. That would not be relevant; it 
would not be proper; and I submit the propriety of it could be 
challenged by any Senator. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Missouri, if he desires to pro- 
pound a question. 

Mr. STONE. No; I do not: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had asked the Senator to yield to me 
first. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon; I yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the first place, the Post- 
master General made no proposition to take over the telephones. 
All that was said was that, if the authority were grauted by 
the Congress, the Post Office Department would gladly take them 
over. So much for that. 

Now, the Senator from Utah is himself a great lawyer. and, 
being a lawyer, he ought to know that a Cabinet officer having 
an inquiry directed to him is not in the attitude of a witness 
on the stand in a court of justice and that the technical rules of 
legal evidence do not apply to him; but, even if the technical 
rules of legal evidence did appear, when a witness in court is 
asked a question the court will not let counsel confine the wit- 
ness to a categorical reply; the witness has a right to explain 
the reasons why he makes the reply or to explain the reply or 
to modify it from a “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krxe] introduced a resolution, which the Senate passed, and so 
it became a Senate resolution, making an inquiry of the Post- 
master General. The Postmaster General has responded to 
that resolution, and the response is laid before the Senate by 
the Presiding Officer. It has never been read and it has not 
yet been printed in the Recorp, so that Members of the Senate 
may have an opportunity to read it. I have not read it, and E 
presunie no Member of the Senate has read it. The Senator 
from Utah himself, who has the copy in his possession at the 
present time, has only glanced through it, and he says in effect 
that it is not responsive to the resolution of the Senate. Now, 
it seems to me the proper course to pursue, since we have not 
been allowed to hear it read, is to wait until to-morrow, so that 
Senators may have an opportunity to read the response, and then 
if the Senntor from Utah still thinks the answer of the Post- 
master General does not respond to his resolution, it would be 
perfectly proper, and I would be glad to see it done, to have a 
resolution introduced and passed that would eall for a more 
definite response; but we certainly ought not to be asked now 
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to say that the answer of the Postmaster General is not respon- 
mye mia we have neither read it nor had an opportunity to 
read it. 

The Senator from Utah referred to other Senators as great 
lawyers. That reference can also be made to the Senator him- 
self, and I should like to suggest to him that if he made a motion 
in a court and in response to his motion some document or re- 
port had been introduced on the other side by order of the 
court and he determined that the production of the paper or the 
document was not an answer and a compliance with the order 
of the court, he could not expect the court to pass on his re- 
quest, reject the report, and ask for an additional report until 
the court had an opportunity to examine the report that had 
been made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah is not making any re- 
quest that calls for a determination by the Senate as to whether 
or not the resolution adopted was complied with or was not 
complied with. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood from what the Senator said 
that he did not regard the reply as a proper answer. It may 
be that when we have an opportunity to read it we may all 
agree with the Senator. Certainly I am not finding fault with 
him for wanting a direct reply to the resolution. I would be 
glad, so far as my vote goes, to assist in bringing about such a 
reply, if the answer of the Postmaster General is not responsive ; 
but before I take any action officially to do that I want an op- 
portunity either to read or to have read that response. 

When it is read I do not believe that we ought to take it upon 
ourselves to say that the Postmaster General might have an- 
swered this request with fewer words; that he might have done 
it in one sentence, whereas he has used 100 sentences. We 
must permit him to use some discretion in his answer; in other 
words, we ought not to begin now in the Senate a censorship 
proposition. I confess if we ever did begin it the Postmaster 
General would be the right official to begin with, because it 
would give him some of his own medicine. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. But instead of doing something that might be 
in the nature of a censorship of his department, we ought to give 
the Postmaster General the widest latitude to respond. I now 
yield to the Senator from Utah. s 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator misunderstood 
the statement which I made. I said in substance, as I recall, 
that, taking the entire report, I believed that it was an answer, 
that it was a confession that there was no law authorizing him 
to take control or operate the telephone system, and that any 
proposal made calls for legislation. My criticism is that the 
distinguished Postmaster General submitted an argument, for 
which we did not ask, in favor of legislation by Congress. 

Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President, it may be that when I have 
examined the reply of the Postmaster General I will entirely 
agree with the Senator; but I understood the Senator to say, 
when he first took the floor on this subject being brought up, 
that he expected later on to make a motion of some kind affeet- 
ing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I dislike to take a moment 
of the valuable time of the Senate in continuing this discus- 
sion, but if the Postmaster General did make his usual argu- 
ment in behalf of Government ownership of telephones it does 
not surprise me,, although I think he had no right to do it in 
answering’ a direct question that emanated from the Senate. 
The Postmaster General loads down every report that he makes 
with arguments in favor of Government ownership of telegraphs 
and telephones; but Congress has not paid any attention to 
them, and I do not believe that Congress will pay any attention 
to what he has said in response to the Senate resolution in this 
instance. 

Just one further word, Mr. President, and I am done. 

In view of what has been said, I can not for the life of me 
understand how a minority Senator, in my person, can get con- 
nection with the War Department very promptly over the tele- 
phone. I have had no trouble, not the least in the world, and 
T have had my secretary call the War Department a dozen times 
in the last 10 days. I have always gotten the connection, and 
have made appointments to see officials of the War Department. 
For Senators to say that it takes two hours to get telephone 
connection. with the War Department surprises me beyond 
measure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 


setts. 
Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question just there? 


Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 


Mr. LODGE. I have never found any difficulty in being 
landed at the War Department by the telephone company in 
Washington; but after you get into the War Department, un- 
der the management of Government employees, they pass you 
about from one place to another, and it may take hours or it 
may take five minutes. s 

Mr. GALLINGER. I confess I have not had that trouble; 
but, if that be so, it is not the fault of the telephone company. 

Mr. President, we have had 40,000 people loaded into this 
District in the last six months, and of course there is some dis- 
arrangement of everything connected with the Government serv- 
ice. While I do not speak for the telephone company, because 
I do not know anything at all of the officials, I think this is a 
matter that might well rest until we have an investigation, if 
one is required, to ascertain whether the service here is good or 
bad or indifferent. I know that in every country on the face 
of the earth where they have tried government ownership of 
telephones they have had a service that was utterly execrable, 
and some of us know that from personal experience in Ger- 
many and in England and in France; and it does not compare 
with the service we have had in the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] seems to overlook the fact that in the Senate the less 
we know about a subject the more we are disposed to discuss 
it. The Postmaster General served for a number of years in 
the House. He is familiar with the rules and practices which 
prevail in the Senate. He knows that there is no rule in the 
Senate which requires a speech to be germane to the subject: 
If not the rule, that certainly is the practice; and if he had 
confined himself rigorously to the subject he would have sinned 
not only against the rule but against all the precedents and 
practices which obtain in this body. I may say that if his an- 
swer is not direct—and I have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it—of course steps will be taken to obtain a direct 
answer. For the present we ought to proceed on the maxim 
that that is certain which can be made certain. 

My purpose, however, in rising was to say that my original 
intention was to ask that the report be read into the Recorp, in 
order that Senators might hear it this morning. This discus- 
sion has hardly risen to the dignity of an ex parte proceeding, 
because Senators have not heard it. I asked that the report 
be printed, rather than that it be read, because I feared that 
objection might be made to the reading. I knew how anxious, 
not to say how impatient, Senators were to proceed with the 
regular order. I say this in explanation of why I did not ask 
to have it read, so that if a discussion was to be had Senators 
could proceed with the document clearly in their minds. I will 
merely add to that that the objections indicated by the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator from Utah justify the 
fear which I entertained as to having the document read. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the pending amendment. 

The Secrerary. The pending amendment is in section 7, on 
page 13, where it is proposed to strike out and insert 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in order that we may save 
time I have consented that the bill be laid aside until to-morrow. 
I have conferred with the committee about it, and I am satisfied 
that owing to certain conditions we shall facilitate final action 
upon the bill by letting it go over until to-morrow. 

I therefore ask that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 9054, being the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to state the pending amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it has been suggested with con- 
siderable force that Senators did not apprehend that this meas- 
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ure would be taken up at this time. I therefore suggest the 
absence of a quorum in order to afford Senators an opportunity 
to be advised. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Swanson 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Page Thomas 
Borah Jones, ash. Poindexter Thompson 
Culberson Kirby Ransdell mell 
Curtis Ep t nulsbury Underwood 
eee McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Fernald McKellar Sheppard Walsworth 
Fletcher McLean Sherman Walsh 
ieee, McNary Shields Warren 

Gore Martin Simmons Watson 
Gronna Nelson Smith. Ga Weeks 

ale New Smoot Williams 
Hardin Norris Stone Wolcott 
Hardwick Nugent Sutherland 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] is necessarily detained. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] and the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Smrru] are detained on official business, 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
lengue [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Towa [Mr. Cummins] and the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who are in Iowa in attendance upon the 
funeral of the wife of the senior Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I announce the absence of my colleague 
{Mr. Surrn of Arizona] on account of sickness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLETCHER in the chair). 
Fifty-five Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present. The Secretary will state the pending 
amendment. 

The Secretary. The amendment of the committee is, on page 
13. on line 19, after the word “authorities.” to strike out 
“ $250,000” and to insert “$500,000: Provided, That hereafter 
the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31). be, and 
the same is kereby, amended to permit cattle which have 
reacted to the tuberculin test to be shipped. transported, or 
moved from one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
to any other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for 
immediate slaughter in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture,” so that, if 
amended. the paragraph will read: 

For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its 
control and eradication. for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for 
researches concerning the cause of the disease. ‘ts modes of spread, 
and methods of treatment and prevention, including demonstrations, 
me formation of organizations, and such other means ag may be 

ecessary, either independently or in cooperation with farmers, asso- 
eye State or 3 authorities, 8500 00: 
after the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L.. p. 
same is hereby, amended to permit cattle which have reacted to the 
tuberculin test to be shipped. tra rted, or moved from one State, 
Territory, er the District er Columbia to any other State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia for immediate slaughter, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. I should like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the committee. This is an amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnts J. I was, however, in favor of increasing this amount to 
$750,000, That amendment was proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I shall not, of course. now attempt 
to further increase the appropriation. but I wish only to say 
that there never was a time when this country was in need of 
meat and of beef as much as it is to-day. and when we realize, 
as has been stated by the Secretary of Agriculture, that it has 
been estimated we are losing $25,000,000 worth of meat by this 
tubercular disease it seems to me it would be well to appropri- 
ate at least 81.000.000. 

While I am on my feet I wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he has any objection to striking out the amend- 
ment which the committee proposed. limiting the shipment of 
tubercular cattle to immediate slaughter? 

Mr. GORE. I would not object to striking out the words 
“immediate slaughter.” 
` Mr. GRONNA. I was going to suggest that the latter part 
of the amendment I believe takes care of the whole situation— 
“In accordance with rules and regulations transmitted by the 
Secretury of Agriculture.” That gives the Secretary of Agri- 


culture entire control, and it seems to me we can well afford to 
trust it to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. GORE, Upon further investigation I am inclined to 
believe that the words “immediate slaughter” ought to be 
stricken out. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done I should like to have a 
little more information. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I make a suggestion in regard to the 
parliamentary situation? The Secretury read it all as one 
amendment. As a matter of fact, there are two amendments, 
and it was so considered in the committee. I think the Chair 
stated that it was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was about to an- 
nounce that the amendment was agreed to when the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gnox x] rose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to the first amendment. 
I am perfectly willing oat the first amendment shall be 
adopted. 

Mr. GORE. I think that mona be better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be divided, and the amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation from $250,000 to $500,000 will be agreed to 
without objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to strike ou. 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator wait a moment until 1 
offer an amendment which may meet the poini, and then the 
Senator can go on with his remarks? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be glad to hear the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After the amendment just agreed to—that 
is, after the numerals $500,000—insert the following proviso: 

Provided, howerer, That if in carrying out the purpose of this 
appropriation pet ge big of tuberculous animals becomes necessary, 
there may be paid from this ag agree on not more than one-third 
the net to the owner, and vent shall there be — more 
than 820 for any grade p: Aar — anima! so destroyed, 
or a greater sum than the cooperating State or 
municipality. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May the last paragraph be read again? 
This is exceedingly important legislation. 

The Secretary again read Mr. Warren’s amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming, 
first, what is the law now in relation to paying for cattle which 
may be affected by tuberculosis? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know of any specifice law regarding 
payments for stock killed on account of tuberculosis, but the 
Government has provided payment for stock killed because of 
other diseases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Government in the past paid for it? 

Mr. WARREN. The Government has in eases of the foot- 
and-mouth disease adopted similar tegislation and paid a third 
to a half of the value of the cattle killed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Government ever paid tm the past for 
tubercular cattle that may be killed upon the order of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WARREN. I think so. The States themselves have usu- 
ally provided a part, as this amendment proposes, the Govern- 
ment paying the expenses and some proportion of the value of 
the animals killed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then this is imposing an additional burden 
upon the Government of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. The facts are as follows: We want to ap- 
propriate money to arrest and stamp out tuberculosis wherever 
it may be. This mainly is for the reactionists, for those that 
have had the tubereulin test applied and have reacted. We 
provide in another amendment which the department has asked 
for, and which the Senator from North Dakota may move to 
strike out, that these cattle can be shinped across State lines, 
which they can not do under the present law, provided they are 
consigned for immediate slaughter. For Instance, Utah or Wyo- 
ming may ship to the market at Omaha, if it is for slaughter. 

The destruction of tuberculosis which would be taken care of 
by the Government is in isolated cases. For instance, in a dairy 
where it is discovered that there may be only one or two ani- 
mals that are past the point where they can be shipped for 
meat slaughter, those one or two or more can be immediately 
destroyed, and the Government will pay its part of it, one-third 
of the value. 

Mr, SMOOT. In the past the State has always paid for cattle 
killed within the State? 

Mr. WARREN. No; they have not always done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean it was supposed they would. 

Mr. WARREN. Some of the States have provided fully and 
some have not. 

Mr. GORE. This is not to be available in any State where 
the local authorities may make any provision for it. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no such provision in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORD. It says it shall not exceed the Amount paid by 
the local authorities, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That does not prevent their paying. 

Mr. GORE. If they pay nothing, then the Government pays 
nothing. 

Mr. WARREN. This is not a matter that I care to impress 
unduly upon the Senate. If under this appropriation we leave 
it to the Government and we meet the losses of this kind, of 
course we can still perhaps take care of it in the western 
country as they have done in some parts of the East. The 
trouble with tuberculosis is mainly in the dairies. I think 
myself the amendment is one that will cost the Government a 
very trifling sum, but it does insure a sum on which they can 
immediately act in case tuberculosis is discovered in a very 
advanced stage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe we ought to pass legislation 
now imposing on the Government of the United States an ex- 
pense that they have never yet assumed. It seems to me it 
should be paid by the State itself. If this amendment is adopted, 
I think the result will be that wherever there is a tubercular 
animal, I care not in what State it may be, the Government 
of the United States will have to pay at least $20 if a common 
cow or calf or steer, but if it is an improved animal the Govern- 
ment will have to pay not to exceed $50. 

Mr. WARREN. It is much the same as in the case of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, no more and no less. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator from Wyoming is mistaken 
about that. I think the foot-and-mouth diseases proceeded on 
the “ fifty-fifty ” ratio. 

Mr. WARREN. It is the same system; but the Government 
was more liberal than in this proposal. 

Mr. GORE. This contemplates that the State or municipality 
will meet one-third of the loss, the Federal Government one- 
third of the loss, and the individual owner of the stock slaugh- 
tered will sustain one-third of the loss, and as an additional 
limitation in no case shall it exceed $20 for grade or $50 for a 
pure-bred animal. I call the attention’ of the Senator from 
Utah to the further fact that it does not relate to the amount 
of appropriation at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it does not relate to the amount of 
appropriation, but it-will haye to be paid by the Government of 
the United States, no matter what it amounts to. - 

Mr. GORE. And none will be paid in States where no provi- 
sion is made to meet any part of the expenses. 

Mr. WARREN. Under the regulation of the Agriculture 
Department it never has been paid except where the States share 
the loss. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
if he understands that the Federal Government to-day is au- 
thorized to kill tuberculous cattle without the consent of the 
owner? 

Mr. GORE. I am not able to answer the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. GORE. I think not, myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They may do it with the consent of the 
owners or they may invoke the law of the State in which they 
are cooperating where the State law may authorize the State to 
kill the animal, not the Federal Government. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Federal statute relates to interstate 
shipments. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The point I am endeavoring to bring 
out is that the Federal Government, not being clothed with the 
power to do as it pleases, is yet compelled by this suggestion to 
pay the money for what somebody else desires to have done, 

Mr. WARREN. Except that the State pays its share, of 


course. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not entirely certain about the 
last clause of the proviso. 

Mr. WARREN. If the amendment does not cover that, I 
desire that it shall do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like the Secretary to read it 
again. This is a very important question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be again read. 

_ The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, however, That if in carrying out the purpose of this appro- 
priation destruction of tuberculous animals becomes necessary, there 
may be pma from this appropriation not more tkan one-third the net 
loss to the owner and in no event shall there be paid more than $20 for 
any de or $50 for any — animal so destroyed, or a greater 
sum n shall be paid by the cooperating State or municipality, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment forbids the payment of 
a sum greater than that paid by the cooperating State. Now, 
the State of New York pays for animals killed on the order of 
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the State department of agriculture. My recollection is that 
they can pay as high as $100 for a registered dairy cow. 

Mr. WARREN. Under the State law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And under this amendment the Federal 
Government may pay another $50. There is no question about it. 
Is not that the understanding of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I feel sure that no practice of that 
sort would prevail under this provision. I take it that it 
would be administered a good deal like the taking and slaughter- 
ing under the foot-and-mouth disease appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I recollect that appropriation there 
was a specific provision that there should be a definite amount 
paid. 

Mr. GORE. No; I think not, but that was the practice which 
prevailed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At least the Federal Government had 
a right to kill the animal on its own motion. 

Mr. GORE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This legislation does not give the Fed- 
eral Government that right? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think that gave the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to slaughter the animals. In fact I do not think 
that this could. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under what did they 
slaughter them? 

Mr. GORE. I think this is essential to the eradication of 
tuberculosis among animals. The reason it has persisted so 
long is the fact that the Federal Government has not had 
power to make this arrangement. It is the opinion of experts 
that this would arrest the progress of the disease and I think 
at present we ought to be more generous and more insistent 
that the disease be eradicated. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read a telegram from the 
president of the Live Stock Exchange of Chicago which illus- 
trates the importance of the subject by those more familiar 
with if. It is believed that legislation of this sort is necessary 
for the eradication of the disease itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
desires to have the telegram read? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Union Stock Yarns, ILL., February 16, 1918. 
Senator THOMAS P. GORE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Wire received. Records of Government meat inspection show that 
out of total of 40,000,000 hogs slaughtered under Federal inspection in 
the United States last year 10 per cent were found affected with tuber- 
culosis. It comes from infected cattle, either through milk or dropping. 
Losses from tuberculosis more than all other diseases combined, approx 
mately $30,000,000 annually, Enormous waste of meat condemned as 
inedible. Urge appropriation of $1,000,000 so Department of Agricul- 
ture can indemnify owners of cattle which react to tuberculosis test in 
those States which will cooperate by appropriating additional funis. 
Tuberculosis among cattle in the District of Columbia reduced from 18.8 

r cent to less than 1 per cent by tuberculosis testing and payment of 
ndemnity by Department of Agriculture. Similar resuits can be had in 
all States, and the general feeling among stockmen and legislators of 
these Middle West States is that the States will make liberal appropria- 
tions if Congress will take the initiative in providing indemnity. Tuber- 
culosis is our biggest conservation problem. discouraging increased pro- 
eduction of meat and milk. Tuberculin testing of cattle and partial in- 
demnity to owners of reacting cattle slaughtered is only way by which 
rapia progress can be made in eradicating this disease. Our committee 
w 


1 come to Washington if needed. 

CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
By EVERETT C. Brown, President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not out of sympathy 
with the object of this amendment and not in the slightest de- 
gree with the object of this legislation generally. I have seen 
the ravages of tuberculosis among dairy cattle in the State of 
New York. That State embarked several years ago on the 
problem of eradicating it. It has established a thorough system 
of compensation for the cattle that are killed on the order of the 
inspectors of the State department of agriculture. 

My contention is with respect to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming, that while it seeks to place a limit which 
the Federal- Government shall pay from its Treasury for the 
destruction of grade cattle and registered cattle, it does not 
attempt to place any limit upon that payment when combined 
with the payment made by the State. The closing sentence of 
the amendment of the Senator from Wyoming recites that the 
Federal Government shall not pay a sum greater than the sum 
paid by the cooperating State. 

Mr. GORE. That point ought to be met, and I would be glad 
if the Senator would offer an amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment has been offered on the 
assumption that no States were paying in full; and I know of 
none except New York, and that New York is doing it I am 
yery glad. I congratulate the Senator upon his State haying 
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taken it up so thoroughly, but is he aware of any other State 
that has the same law and pays in full? 7 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am nat positive, but I think Massa- 
chusetts pays liberally and I think Pennsylvania pays liberally. 

Mr. GORE. That point can be easily met if the Senator 
thinks there would be an overpayment by the Federal Govern- 
meut. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I am quite sure the State of New Hampshire does pay a 
portion, I think 40 per cent. of the value of the stock. 

Mr. WARREN. Without regurd to the United States Gov- 
‘ernment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Without regard to the United States Gov- 
ernment. I think that the point that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] hus made is a very good one, and it 
ought to be guarded against so that the payments may not be 
dupliented. . 

Mr. WARREN. I agree and I have no objection whatever to 
thut; but the telegrams and letters which I have had from great 
cattle States. like Iowa and other similar States, have sought 
to bring about an amendment whereby the State would pay a 
‘third, the owner ‘stand for a third, and the United States pay a 
third. I should be glad to have the amendment so framed that 
it may cover and protect the States generally, if the Senator 
knows what States should be covered. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is rather difficult to 
introduce or to suggest an appropriate amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest that the matter go into conference, 
where it can be properly shaped. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest that the amendment be passed over for 
the present. If the Senator from New York desires thut the 
amendment be framed on the theory that one-third of the total 
loss shall be devolved on the owner of the stock, of course tt 
would be well enough to safeguard the possibility of making 
excessive payments, It seems to me there should be a proviso 
that in any case the payment should be by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except one-third of the actual loss, and that in no 
‘ease should the aggregate payment made exceed the loss. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the chairman of the committee 
a question: Would it not be better to let the matter be voted 
on and go into the bill, if it can be so ordered, and then take 
the subject before it goes to emference and provide against 
what the Senator from New York has brought to our attention? 

Mr. GORE. I suggest that the amendment be passed over, 
and that the Senator from New York offer his amendment when 
the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the wiser course 
is to pass the matter over for the present and let those of us 
who want to look into it have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present ortler, the Chair 
understands, is that the Senate is first considering committee 
amendments. This is not a committee amendment, and the 
regular order is to first dispose of committee amendments. 

Mr. GORE. Then I ask that this amendment be passed over 
for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Senate will proceed with the 
consideration of committee amendments. The next committee 
amendment will he stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 13, line 19, after the word “ authorities,” 
to strike out “$250,000” and to insert “ $500.000: Provided, 
That hereafter the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. I., 
p. 31), be, and the same is hereby, amended to permit cattle 
which have reacted to the tuberculin test to be shipped. trans- 
ported, or moved from one State. Territory, or the District of 
Columbia to any other State. Territory, or the District of Co- 
Jumbia for immediate slaughter, in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for 
researches ape grees, Row cause of the disense, Its modes of spread, 
and method of treatment. and prevention, including demonstrations 
the formation of organizations. and such other means as may be neces- 
sary, either independently or in cooperation with farmers, associations. 
State or county authorities, $500, : Provided, That hereafter the 
act approved May 29. 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31). be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to permit cattle which have ‘reacted to the tuberculin 
test to be shipped, transported, or moved from one State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbin te any other State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for {mmediate slaughter, in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. GRON NA. Mr. President. as T understand, the chatr- 
man of the committee has no objection to striking out the 
words “for immediate slaughter.” 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection to that. 
ought to be done. 


I rather think it 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota make that motion? 

Mr. GRONNA. At the top of page 14, line 1. in the committee 
amendment, I move to strike out the words “for immediate 
slaughter.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, T want to ask the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge if cattle which have reacted to the tubercu- 
lin test are sound cattle In every resnect. nud whether or not 
ay could be used as milch cows with safety to the public 

ealth? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would say that about 80 per 
cent of the reactors are used as human food. 

Mr. NORRIS. But not for milk? 

Mr. GORE. Not for milk, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was my question. They are never used 
for milk purposes, are they? 

Mr. GORE. I would not want to give a categorical answer 
to that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. But generally they are not so used? 

Mr. GORE. No; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have understood that such use would be un- 
safe. Mr. President, if we strike out the words “for immediate 
slaughter,” then there will be nothing in the bill to prevent such 
tubercular cattle from being shipped into any part of the 
United States. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator will observe that the language used 
is “in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr, SMOOT. But that applies only to shipments. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. ; 

. Mr. SMOOT. And the Secretary of Agriculture may say that 
such cattle should be shipped in a car by themselves: he may 
say thut they can only be shipped upon certain trains running 
on certain days in the week. and so forth; but there is nothing 
to prevent such cattle being shipped into any State in the 
Union where they may be sold to any person and used by any 
person for milk purposes, 

Mr. GORE. I would say as to the history of this amendment 
that it was prepared by the Department of Agriculture and 
sent to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
It has, I think, the approval of the stock-breeding associations 
of the country. As the amendment was prepared and sent 
to me it did not contain the words “ for immedinte slaughter,” 
but when the committee came to cons‘ver it they decided to 
insert those words out of an abundance of caution and in 
anticipation of such results as the Senator indicates. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture. however. expressed the opinion 
that the words ought not to be inserted, for this reason: As 
I have said, 80 per cent of these cattle are still available for 
human food. It is suggested—and it seems to be a very 
forcible suggestion—that if the words “for immediate slaugh- 
ter” are retained In the amendment, then the situation will 
be turned over to the packers, and they can probably dictate 
and control the price, because the cattle can not be held by 
the feeders for any length of time but would huve to be sold 
immediately. It would, therefore, subject the owners of cattle 
Med further control and combination on the part ef the packing 

ouses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe that the owner of a 
tubercular cow ought to keep that cow until It is to be sold for 
slaughter. I do not think such cows should be sold indis- 
criminately to anybody anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. GORE. This does not affect that situation at all. It 
does not affect the availability of these enttle for slaughter 
at all. The illustration used by the department as they look 
upon this subject is that, for instance in the State of Iowa, 
cattle. Just across the Missouri River from Omaha may be in 
this position: They could not be shipped 1 mile to a packing 
house in Omaha but they must be shipped to Des Maines or to 
some other point in Iowa for slaughter. 

Now, as to the availability of cattle for slaughter, this pro- 
vision makes no difference whatever. It simply provides that 
in that sort of case the owner of cattle could ship to Omaha 
and not be subjected to the loss which would ‘result from 
paying freight for a longer shipment. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, 1 am not trying to inter- 
fere at all with the shipment of these cattle from one Stute 
to another. 

Mr. GORE. But that is all this provision proposes to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I do think, if such cattle are to be 
shipped from one State to another, they ought to be shipped 
for immediate slaughter; and if net shipped for immediate 
slaughter, then a cow could be shipped from one State to an- 
other and from that State to another and: sold to an innocent 
purchaser; he never knowing at all that she had been diseased 
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in any way, and she might be innocently used for the purpose 
of producing milk for the family of such a person. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if there is any objection to that, I 
will say that a similar situation now prevails in Texas, which 
is larger than either France or Germany. Such cattle are now 
shipped from one point to another, and not for immediate 
slaughter. 

Mr. SMOOT. But Texas is the only State in the Union as 
to which that is true. 

Mr. GORE. That is true as to any State in the Union, so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned. Take Iowa. Cows 
may be shipped from the neighborhood of Des Moines to the 
northeastern part of Iowa. This simply saves the owners of 
stock the loss resulting from long shipments. They do not have 
to ship them now from point to point in the State for “ imme- 
diate slaughter.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is within the State, and this 
provision widens the scope so that they may be shipped all over 
the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have a good deal of sympathy 
with the argument the Senator is making, and it seems to me 
there is something in it. At the same time I can see that it 
might be a hardship to require immediate slaughter. As the 
chairman of the committee has said, it would force a man to 
sell immediately and would place him, perhaps, at the mercy 
of the packing interests, when it might be desirable for him to 
hold the cattle for a few days, to feed them, or something of that 
kind. 

I should like to have the attention of the Senator from North 
Dakota to the suggestion I am about to make, as he has made 
the motion to strike out. Would not the result be accomplished, 
and would it not meet all the requirements of the situation if, 
instead of of striking out the words “ for immediate slaughter,” 
we should strike out the word “immediate.” Then it would 
permit the shipment for slaughter and would obyiate the objec- 
tion the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] makes, that diseased 
cattle might be shipped in interstate commerce and the milk pro- 
duced by them then be used. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to go on 
for just a moment. The adoption of the amendment I have 
suggested would permit the department to make regulations by 
which the shipper of the stock would not be required to offer his 
stock for immediate sale, but it would not permit the shipment 
of the stock if the milk of the animal was to be used. Would 
not that meet the entire situation? 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; that would not meet the 
entire situation; but I am perfectly willing for the present to 
withdraw my amendment, and I shall take it up again later on. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator withdraws his amendment, I 
desire to make a motion to strike out the word “ immediate.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is concerned, its adoption will obviate the 
objection which I have, and I shall then be perfectly willing 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that it would accomplish all the other 
suggestion seeks to accomplish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna] withdraws his amendment and the Senator 
from Nebraska offers an amendment to strike out the word 
“immediate.” The Secretary will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 14, line 1, before the word “ slaugh- 
ter,“ it is proposed to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the word “ immediate.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I prefer, rather than to have that word 
stricken out, that the amendment go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that; that is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment go over, then. 

The DRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. The next amendment reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 14, line 4, after the words “cattle ticks,” 
to strike out “ $620,420” and insert $750,000,” so as to read: 


For all necessary ponio for the eradication of southern cattle 
ticks, $750,000, of which sum $50,000 may be used for live stock and 
dairy demonstration work, in cooperation with the States Relations 
a Mee and of this amount no part shall be used in the purchase of 
animals. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of 


the committee if there is a recommendation for an increase of 
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this appropriation? There appears to be a very specific amount 


named in the bill as it came from the House. It is $620,420, 
and it is proposed by the Senate committee to make the amount 
an even $750,000. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that there has not been a specific 
recommendation upon this subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I either want the amendment passed 
over or I will make a point of order that it makes an increased 
appropriation which has not been recommended. On second 
thought, however, the amendment having been reported by the 
committee, perhaps a point of order will not lie. 

Mr. GORE. I think that would save the point of order. If 
the Senator desires, I have no objection to the amendment go- 
ing over; but I do not think it would be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it had better go over. This is a 
pretty large appropriation, and it is one of the appropriations 
we are constantly increasing year by year. Whether this trou- 
ble, or whatever it may be called, is becoming more and more 
serious, I do not know. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that the work of the 
Federal Government is entirely in conjunction with that of the 
States and local authorities, . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. They are required to put up dollar for dollar. 
The record of the results obtained, I think, is remarkable. 

Mr, GALLINGER. So tbat if we should allow the appropria- 
tion to stand as it comes from the House, there will be over 
$800,000 available for the work of eradicating the cattle tick. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount would be over a million dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the amount will be over a million 
dollars. I was thinking the amount appropriated by the House 
was $420,000, but it is over $620,000, and if the State and local 
authorities contribute an equal amount, the total will be nearly 
$1,300,000. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to say 
to the Senator from New Hampshire that they are just grad- 
ually driving the tick toward the ocean. A large section of 
territory has been freed from the presence of the tick. By the 
system employed of dipping in vats and washing cattle with the 
character of chemicals necessary, the tick is being gradually 
eradicated, and as the process goes on the tick will be entirely 
eradicated in time. 

Mr. GORE. The record of the progress of this work has been 
most remarkable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They may drive the tick into the ocean, 
I presume. 

Mr. GORE. We all hope so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It should be driven into the ocean. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As was done in the case of a certain other 
plague in the Scriptures. 

Mr. GORE. I am quite sure nobody would rejoice more than 
the Senator from New Hampshire if the work were successfully 
completed. It has been a most remarkable record. We have 
rescued 379,000 square miles from the domination of the tick. 
There still remain, however, 349,000 square miles subject to its 
ravages. Seventy thousand square miles were rescued last 
year. The department says that it is really a matter of avail- 
able funds and that they can expand their organization to the 
limit simply by the cooperation of the local authorities, 

Mr. GALLINGER, If I may ask the Senator a question, the 
department I apprehend recognized that the amount that is now 
in the bill as it came from the House was sufficient, and they 
did not ask to be given any larger amount? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. Of course the department has to balance 
these various appropriations for various purposes, The com- 
mittee, however, realized the importance of this work, and the 
fact that it was merely a matter of time and money, there being 
no doubt that the tick can be entirely eradicated from the 
United States, and we thought that under existing circum- 
stances it was a matter of wisdom and of conservation to in- 
erease this appropriation in order to facilitate this work. 

It is a matter serviceable to all sections of the country. 
Breeders are shipped from the North into the South, and when 
the territory is rid of these ticks feeders are shipped from the 
rescued territory in the South to parts of the North for feed- 
ing. It is of double service; and no argument against it can 
be made, except the one of general economy; but it seems to 
me that it would be very short-sighted economy in this situation 
to withhold an appropriation of this character, simply tolerat- 
ing the tick, rather than getting rid of it, and realizing the bene- 
fits that may come from its eradication, because wherever fer- 
ritory is rescued there is a great stimulus to cattle breeding. 
I may say that the State of Mississippi is now entirely out from 
under quarantine, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly state what ter- 
ritory is still infected? 

Mr. GORE. I think that parts of Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas are still infected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not going to be factious about this 
at all, but the point is that the extent of the infected territory 
is lessening, while the appropriation grows larger year by year. 

Mr. GORE. That is true; it is merely a matter of speed; 
that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me in this connection, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from New Hampshire to the fact that there is a 
good deal of skepticism in the efficacy of and opposition to the 
work of cattle dipping and employing vats for that purpose. 
Four years ago, however, officers came to my farm, which was 
infected with the Texas fever tick, and began their operations, 
and in two years they had my entire place freed from the tick. 

The peculiar biology of this little insect is that he does not 
go over a space of 2 feet. When the tick that propagates the 
little tick drops from the cattle, it then propagates millions of 
the species. They are very small insects, called “seed ticks,” 
and the cattle in moving over them pick them up by coming in 
contact with the little twigs or Whatever the little colonies of 
ticks may cling to. If they can be kept from propagating on a 
given piece of ground for one year, that piece of ground will 
be entirely immune, provided a tick infested cow or animal is 
not allowed to come on that land any more. Now, when you 
get rid of them it is permanent. The reason why we have sug- 
gested this larger amount was that since we have the force 
educated and know the territory, in place of spreading it out 
over these years, in a short time we can eradicate the pest from 
the whole tick-infested region of this country, and there will not 
be any danger of reinfection. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Yes; but upon the theory of the Senator 
from South Carolina we ought to make this appropriation five 
or ten million, so as to try to clean up the job in one year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we had the force ready to do it, 
I would be in favor of making it five million to finish it. 

Mr. GORE. By all means. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must suggest that 
Senators address the Chair, because otherwise the Chair can not 
tell whom to recognize. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has the floor. The Senator from North Dakota has 
requested a number of times the privilege of interrupting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Oklahoma have really explained what 
I was going to explain to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I want to say that the committee was convinced that it was in 
the interest of economy to appropriate a larger amount, and I 
am quite sure that this money can be expended with splendid 
success, The Agricultural Department have done most wonder- 
ful work in the eradication of ticks, and as long as they have 
the force to do the work I believe we ought to be liberal in the 
appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. I 
am seeking light on this important subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know that I can be of any assist- 
ance, but perhaps I can in this way—that I know that this plan 
is successfully operating in Florida. At first there was a dis- 
position to resist interference by the Federal Government, and a 
great many of the cattle growers were disposed to say, We do 
not like to have our business interfered with at all; we propose 
to handle this thing ourselves.” But it has been so thoroughly 
demonstrated to the people of the State that the plan is abso- 
lutely successful—there is no theory about it; there is no guess 
about it at all; they clean up the tick wherever they dip the 
cattle—that now the people have become thoroughly sympa- 
thetic with it and are cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the tick is being absolutely eliminated from portions 
of the State wherever they are putting it in practice, and they 
are doing it rapidly. 

For instance, they have demonstrated it at the country fairs, 
and now at the State fair at Jacksonville. They have a vat 
there, and they actually bring in the cattle and put them 
through this dipping process. The people are shown the results, 
and, as I say, there is no longer objection to it on the part of 
the people, and there is not any question at all about its effect, 
So that it is just a question of spending enough money to carry 
on the work as rapidly as the department can carry it on, be- 
cause no one will deny that it is a splendid work, and the effect 


of it is to increase very greatly not only the size of the cattle 
but the cattle industry itself. 

I hope the Senator will not object to this amendment, because 
whereas a few years ago they might have not been able to 
utilize as much of an appropriation as they can utilize now, 
there is not any doubt but that their forces are thoroughly 
organized, the plant is thoroughly demonstrated to be a success, 
and the people are cooperating. It is just a question of pushing 
it on to completion; that is all. 

Me RANSDELL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to remind the 
Senator of a little piece of history in connection with the first 
legislation on this subject. It became a law in June, 1906. Mr. 
Wilson was then Secretary of Agriculture. He had studied this 
subject very carefully, and I remember an address he made 
before the Committee on Agriculture of the House, He said at 
that time that if Congress would give him enough money he 
would very speedily drive the cattle tick into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; that.it would take a considerable amount of money; that 
the cattle tick was at that time costing the Government nation- 
ally between seventy-five and one hundred million dollars every 
year. It is a very expensive proposition to the Nation to allow 
the cattle tick to go ahead with its ravages. 

That was nearly 12 years ago. As stated by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the tick has been eradicated from a very 
large portion of the South; but it still exists in many portions, 
and it is quite a difficult problem. I raise a few cattle myself, 
and I know that on my plantation for the past three years we 
have been religiously dipping the cattle and doing our utmost 
to eradicate the ticks; but, unfortunately, that is a largely 
wooded area. Only a small percentage of the land in my por- 
tion of Louisiana is cultivated, and it is thought that these 
ticks get on the deer and other wild animals, At any rate, we 
have not been able to entirely free East Carroll Parish, where I 
live, from the tick, in spite of the fact that we have done every- 
thing that was humanly possible for three years. The people 
in the adjoining parish did not make the same attempts that we 
did. They did not have the dipping vats and they did not try 
to eradicate the tick, and the cattle would move from one place 
to the other in this big, continuous forest; but at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature in Louisiana stringent laws were passed 
making it obligatory on every community to eradicate the ticks. 

I will say that the dipping vats are constructed by the local 
communities. The Government does not contribute for that 
purpose. It is done locaHy, and the people are most enthusi- 
astic and earnest in their endeavors and their determination to 
get rid of the tick. As one result in my community, let me say 
that some cotton plantations there which could not make any- 
thing at all in cotton have gone into cattle raising. There is 
one plantation near me where there are 3,500 head of cattle 
which have been brought in from the north and west. The good 
varieties of cattle have been bought, as I understand, largely in 
Missouri, and I have no doubt they have come in from Iowa 
and other parts of the West. Hundreds of fine bulls were 
brought into that community and the people are beginning to 
increase the grade of their stock there very much. Formerly 
if you would bring in these fine animals they would die with 
the Texas fever, and there was no inducement to bring them in; 
the loss was too great. Now we are protecting our animals and 
we are increasing the grade very, very rapidly, with the result 
that I think there is a strong hope of increasing the national 
supply of livestock from the South so much as to give us 
cheaper meat; and that certainly is something in which we are 
all very much interested. 

I know that in my State every effort is being made to eradicate 
these ticks. I know it is said that in Mississippi the people have 
been successful, and Mississippi is practically free from the tick. 
The papers last fall stated that they were having a big celebra- 
tion in Mississippi of the complete eradication of the cattle tick 
from that State. I understand that the whole State was to come 
out from under the cattle-tick quarantine on the Ist of January, 
and they are raising many fine cattle there. It is certainly a 
matter of the greatest national importance, and I hope the Sena- 
tor will not insist on his motion to strike out this amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I have not made any mo- 
tion. I am not going to make any motion. I have been seeking 
light, and I have received some light and some darkness as a. 
result. The suggestion that we are going to have cheaper meat 


is so often made that it has failed to produce much impression 
on my mind. I think it is a delusion and a snare. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
probably have more. 
can not say. 


I will say to the Senator that we will 
Whether it will be any cheaper or not J 
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Mr. GALLINGER. It is the cheapness to which I am ad- 
dressing myself. My impression is that the more we get the 
higher the price will be. 

But however that may be, Mr, President, I am not opposing 
this amendment. I was asking some questions about it, I am 
80 deeply impressed with the feeling—and perhaps I ought not 
to be, because I belong to the minority of this body, and the 
responsibility of making the uppropriations is upon the other 
side of the Chamber—I am so deeply impressed with the feeling 
that we are going recklessly along, uppropriating the money of 
the taxpayers of the country, that I had hoped there would 
be some effort at economy at some point in our proceedings. 

I have just come from a committee that considered a bill that 
came over from the House. The committee added only 873. 
000,000 to it in addition to what the House appropriated. I pre- 
sume it is necessary, and I am not going to criticize the addi- 
tiens that were made to that bill, although there was a time 
when it would have startled every one of us and would have 
startled the country, and there would have been a pro est 
against it that would have been heard around the world. But 
now it does not disturb us at all to add half a million or a mil- 
lion dollars, or 810.000.000 for that matter, to any bill that we 
may have under consideration. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainty. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We added only 51.115.100 to the House 
agricultural bill. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. Well, I know; but $1,000,000 used to 
trouble us somewhat. It does not now, because we are dealing 
in billions nowadays; and I have observed this in connection 
with the Agricultural appropriation bill: We put an item in 
the bil! to cure some evil connected with the live stock of the 
country, and the next year it is increased, and the next it is 
further increased, and it goes along until we lose all interest 
in it and pay no attention to it. I just thought that it might 
be well for us to look at this a few minutes, and see whether 
it is absolutely essential that this added appropriation should be 
made, 

The Agricultural Department is very apt to suggest a sum large 
enough to meet emergencies, and they recommended certainly 
not more than the sum that was in the bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives. and without any suggestion from 
the department the committee think that they had better add a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars to it. 
It is not much, and there is an emergency existing, so it is said, 
and we are supposed to vote for it without giving it any special 
consideration. 

As far as I am concerned. I am not going to make any fac- 
tious opposition to this thing. I am quite willing that it should 
be voted on at this very moment. I shall vote against it, because 
I am getting anxious about the Democratic majority in this 
matter of appropriations. I am afraid that they are going at a 
rate that will be very troublesome to them in the near future, 
and I want to save them from their own indiscretions as far as 
J can, That was the feeling I had when I occupied a good 
deal of time in debate on a certain river and harbor bill not 
long ago; and while I have never advertised it to anybody, it 
was a great gratification to me that the minority did save 
thirty millions on that bill, and it did not do any harm. If we 
can save a hundred thousand dollars in this bill, I think it will be 
worth trying for; but I am not going to take up the time of the 
Senate. I am quite ready to vote on the proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, like the Senator from New 
Hampshire pee GaLLINGER], I have tried on one or two oc- 
easions to limit the appropriations in the agricultural bill; 
but the only success—if success it may be called—that has 
thus far attended my efforts has been the adoption of every 
appropriation that I have opposed. Consequently, I have come 
to the conclusion that the only headway I can make, in view 
of my past experiences. toward reducing them is to advocate 
the bill, or to suggest their enlargement. 

Now, the cow tick is a very insidious and pernicious little 
insect. It interferes with the growth and prosperity of live 
stock, and particularly of cattle, and it should be exterminated; 
but it would seem that we are not making much headway in 
that direction, or that of the various other insects so long 
sheltered under the ægis of the agricultural appropriation bill. 

- Indeed, the cow tick seems to thrive in proportion as our ap- 
propriations to extinguish it incrense. It not only holds the 
trenches all the time, but frequently comes over the top; and 
whenever that occurs we cheerfully increase the appropriation, 
and so it goes with the others. The Increase of cow ticks and 
the increase of appropriatiens to head them off are much like 
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increasing salaries that employees may overcome the high 
cost of living. But the H. C. of L.“ has better facilities for 
climbing than the salary enjoys. To keep pace with it is 
Impossible. 

Therefore, this bill should embrace something more than 
cow ticks, We should extend the appropriation to enable the 
department to investigate bedticks as well. They are the 
origin and the lair of a number of very pernicious insects, 
whose activities seriously decrease the efficiency of labor; and 
inasmuch as we can strike at the source of their creation, and 
possibly cut them off in their youth, why not make an appro- 
priation not only for the investigation of bedticks as well as 
cow ticks, but also create a bureau to investigate the anatomy, 
the physiology, and the habits of the flea, the louse, and the 
nit? [Laughter.] I think it is very important, Mr. President, 
if we are to develop our economic productivity to the highest 
possible point of efficiency during the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. These are war measures? 

Mr. THOMAS. This is decidedly a war measure, and I think 
I can demonstrate it. Mr. President, no man can be as efficient 
when his body is infested with the louse or with the flea as when 
he is free from those parasites. They work while he sleeps 
[laughter], and the victim of their toil must necessarily scratch 
whenever the industry of the parasite becomes serious and 
irritating; and if accurate time were kept of every such inter- 
ruption of the activities of the Individual ‘t would show that a 
man so unfortunately infested loses probably 30 per cent of his 
efficiency. 

There is another standpoint from which this subject may be 
considered. I have said that these pestiferous insects never 
stop their activities. They work all the time and overtime; 
and, as a consequence, the activities of the individual to get 
rid of them. or at least to mitigate their disagreeable atten- 
tion, tend to violate the eight-hour law. When a man is bitten 
by these insects, no matter whether he has worked eight hours 
or not, he must stop to relieve himself of their attentions; and 
that requires an expenditure of physical energy. So I am sure 
that we should also utilize this bill to work both ends of the 
line—the insects which attack crops, and those which attack 
those who plant and who reap them. By that means, Mr. 
President, we shall reach the point of complete efficiency, which 
some departments and bureaus would do well to imitate. I 
therefore suggest an increase of this appropriation, with a view 
to doing everything possible to win the war; and certainly if 
we can add to the efficiency of the farmer by relieving him of 
these pests and conserving all his time we ought to do it. 

Now, the flea is perhaps the worst of these pests, because 
he is superactive and his powers of locomotion are so infinitely 
out of proportion to all the other representatives of the insect 
world that in all probability if we could provide funds for the 
study of the little beast we might discover some way of ham- 
stringing him, and thus. if we can not rid ourselves of him we 
could reduce his activities to the “nth” power. [Laughter.] 

The suggestion is well worthy of consideration. Perhaps the 
flea should deserve our special attention at this time if we can 
not cover them all, for they are the most irritating of all these 
pests, Moreover, they feed other parasites, I think Dean 
Swift once said: 

And little fleas have other fleas 

Upon their eus to bite ‘em: 


And lesser fleas have other fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 


Therefore the annihilation of the little flea wonld necessarily 
annihilate those infinitely microscopie parasites which, the poet 
says, infest the larger insect and is infested in turn by others. 
So why, Mr. President, should we-make several bites at the 
cherry? 4 

We have the assurance of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana that the appropriations of this bill have been in- 
creased in the Senate by only $1.115.150. What are $1,115,000 
between friends? I am surprised by the committee's excep- 
tional conduct, I am really ashamed of this meanly modest 
showing. It is completely out of proportion to the magnitude 
of vur other increases, 10 one of which the Senator from New 
Hampshire hus just referred; and I have no doubt he feels. 
as to that increase of $73,000,000, that the committee making 
it could well say with Lord Clive that it is astonished at its 
own moderation. 

Indeed, Mr. President, in these times any Senate increase of 
less than $100,000.000 is too trifling to arrest our attention; it 
amounts to nothing. I heard some time ago that the chairman 
of one of the House committees was visited by a constituent 
who had a tremendous scheme for relieving the Government 
which required an initial expenditure of $100,000,000. The 
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Representative said: “Go and see my secretary; I am dealing 


in billions; he will attend to your trifling affair, no doubt. I 
am too busy with billions to consider it.” 

Seriously, Mr. President, we have reached and long ago passed 
the limit of appropriations designed to investigate and destroy 
certain insectiverous parasites which do very seriously interfere 
with the growth of plants and with the healthy increase of live 
stock, because we do not seem to get actual results. Whenever 
an item of this sort, however small and insignificant, is designed 
to meet, study, and, if possible, remove these little plagues, it 
becomes a greater source of legislative concern and is far more 
deadly to the Treasury of the United States than the pest is to 
the thing to which it relates. 

I think I can say that, without exception, if a solitary pest 
has been destroyed by these means, if the amount needed for 
continuing the study of its habits, of chasing it from its lurking 
places, and killing it has ever been reduced in succeeding bills 
I ask the chairman to inform me what particular insect has 
been so unfortunate? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would not undertake to enu- 
merate the insects, but I would instance as an illustration of 
Government service of this character the eradication of the foot- 
and-mouth disease. It took $10,000,000 to do it, but it was 
cheap at that price. It would not have done at all to permit 
that worst of all animal maladies to range unbridled through- 
out the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let met ask the Senator if the foot-and- 
mouth disease is caused by an insect or parasite? 

Mr. GORE. It is a microbe; it is not an insect. 

Mr. THOMAS. A microbe is perhaps too small to come 
under the provisions of a bill like this, except it be disguised 
under the cover of a disease. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator, though, seems to have greater 
faith in his ability to prevail over it than over the insect. The 
smaller the enemy the more animated is his hostility. 

Mr. THOMAS. The fundamental difference between the 
microbe and the tick is that you can extinguish the microbe 
if he exhibits himself in the shape of the foot-and-mouth disease, 
but the tick, like the poor, is with us forever; and so I may say 
of the cow tick, the boll weevil, and the gypsy moth, and the moth 
that has nothing to do with gypsies. These, Mr. President, are 
constantly occurring sources of appropriation from the Treasury. 
I am now advocating extensions of such appropriations, I may 
offer an amendment appropriating a certain sum of money— 
not a great deal—starting with only a few millions to the con- 
sideration of the matters to which I have called attention in the 
hope that by advocating the bill in that shape I may be able to 
defeat some of its more objectionable features. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question of 
the chairman of the committee. I was not present, although a 
member of the committee. I was ill at the time this appropria- 
tion was increased from $620,000 to- $750,000, Is it not true 
that the Secretary of Agriculture made a very careful estimate 
of what he could profitably spend in the eradication of the cattle 
tick? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course we have to assume that 
the estimates of these items are made with more or less care, 
but I am pretty sure the attitude of the department is that the 
speed of exterminating the cattle tick is largely a matter of 
money and organization. 

Mr. THOMAS. Particularly money. 

Mr. GORE. Every dollar expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment is matched by a dollar expended by the State or local 
authorities. That is a perfect guaranty against extravagance. 
If the money can not be expended under those circumstances it 
will not be expended. It will lapse; it will return to the 
Treasury. 

I wish to say, while I am on my feet, that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THosras], who ordinarily has accurate informa- 
tion as to facts, in this instance is incorrectly advised when he 
assumes that the cattle tick is spreading. When this crusade 
was commenced there were 728,000 square miles infested and 
infected with ticks—larger than Germany, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark combined. I 
am satisfied that there is not a Government on this globe making 
any pretension to civilization that would tolerate a pest of this 
sort for one year if it were possible to exterminate it. It is 
merely a matter of time and money. It will be exterminated in 
time. We will appropriate the money in time to carry out this 
work. The only question is, Will we appropriate it in larger 
amounts and speed the day of extermination or spread it over a 
longer series of years? Now, that is the only question. 

I suggested a few moments ago that 379,000 square miles 
have already been rid of the tick, and 349,000 square miles are 
still subject to its ravages. Seventy thousand square miles were 


released from quarantine last year. I reiterate the statement 
that the only question is as to whether wisdom would recom- 
mend that larger appropriations be made and the time of eradi- 
cation be shortened in order that we may enjoy the larger bene- 
fits at an earlier date, or whether we shall procrastinate and 
project those benefits further into the future. d 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether there was an unexpended balance last year, or was the 
appropriation last year expended? Has the Senator that in- 
formation at hand? 

Mr. GORE. I am advised there was no unexpended balance. 
There is no doubt that the amount would be expended. I will 
say this, not by way of criticism at all, I think that the opposi- 
tion of Senators to appropriations is in inverse proportion to 
their amount. Some bill has been increased $73,000,000, and, as 
suggested by a Senator across the aisle, I apprehend the Senate 
will concur in the $73,000,000 increase in less minutes than are 
taken upon this item of the bill. I doubt if any measure could 
occupy as much time of the Senate as this particular amend- 
ment. As suggested by the Senator from Louisiana, we have 
increased the appropriation $1,100,000, with, I believe, only one 
exception. The amounts have been studiously limited to ques- 
tions of production and conservation of food, an urgent and 
important question in peace times, but a matter of supreme 
importance in times of war. The fate of this war may depend 
even more than Senators realize upon an available food supply 
in the United States, and för this small amount we ought not 
to jeopardize the fullest possible service in that direction. I do 
not believe it is sound economy. 

In the main I agree with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
in their efforts to maintain reasonable appropriations and to 
obviate unreasonable appropriations, but I think this appropria- 
tion comes in the former category and is in no sense unreason- 
able, 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator one question at that 
point? Is it not true that there has been no estimate made 
showing that we need $130,000 more? Many seem to go on the 
simple principle that if $620,000 was good, $750,000 might be 
better, and we might just as well have gone on and increased 
the appropriation to $1,000,000. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator was away for a few minutes. I 
have already stated that there was no estimate for this amount. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture ventured to take one step 
forward, without being commanded to do it by some executive 
department of the Government. The committee has not abdi- 
cated either its appreciation of public questions or its devotion 
to the common good. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, in the absence of the 
Senator from Vermont, thought if we could, by increasing this 
appropriation $130,000, speed the extermination of the cattle 
tick, if we could encourage the cattle business in this country, 
if we could provide larger supplies of cattle and of beef, not 
only for the civilian population and our own armies but for 
the civilian population and armies of our allies, we had ren- 
dered a service; and the fact that $130,000 is essential to that 
purpose did not deter the Senate Committee on Agriculture from 
venturing to submit such a recommendation to the Senate. It 
is, of course, a matter for the Senate entirely to determine 
whether the Committee on Agriculture outran either the pro- 
priety or the safe limitations upon public expenditures. 

Mr. PAGE. I simply suggest, Mr. President, if I may be 
allowed, that it is quite common for the Committee on Agri- 
culture to take the estimate of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and, without any showing whatever except the general claim, 
as it has been made by the Senator from Oklahoma this morn- 
ing, that there is a great evil, and without any especial reason 
being given, without the facts or figures having been submitted, 
increase it by $130,000. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is aware, of course, that the Senate 
has already voted an increase of $250,000 to eradicate tuber- 
culosis, an increase of 100 per cent upon the amount recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture. I think it a wise 
appropriation. It will be used to exterminate tuberculosis in 
every part of the United States where that disease prevails; 
and I think it would be a shortsighted, a niggardly sort of econ- 
omy that would withhold a quarter million dollars in an effort 
to save an annual loss of $25,000,000 in the value of meat 
products. The loss used to be estimated from the cattle tick 
at $70,000,000. I believe it has now dropped to between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000. An increase of $130,000 to rein- 
sure against a loss of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 of foodstuffs 
when the world faces a crisis in foodstuffs is the act of bold- 
ness which the Committee on Agriculture has committed. 
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Mr. PAGE. Why not, on the same principle, may I ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma, increase this appropriation of $620,000 


te $1,000,000? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, nothing that the Senate could do 
and nothing that it will do would afford a higher or more 
tnmistakable proof of statesmanship than to make such an 
appropriation increasing this amount to 51.000, 000. Nothing, 
I say, wauld betray symptoms of intelligent patriotism on the 
part of the Senate to a greater extent, except n appropriation 
of $2,000,000 or 83.000.000 or $4,000,000, or whatever amount 
it would take to rid this great country, professing to be en- 
lightened and civilized, of this pest which costs $50,000,000 
a year and places a limitation upon our food supplies. 

Mr. President, there is no act which I would rather be the 
author of than an appropriation securing at one time a sufficient 
and a perpetual fuad available until the tick is eradicated, 
so that the spectacle will not be exhibited every time the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill comes up for consideration in the 
Senate that this very debute has to be gone through with, and 
have Senators sit here and pare cheese and nibble at cherries 
when the destiny of the Nation may be to a measurable ex- 
3 affected by this measure. I think it is extremely short- 
sighted. 

I do not mean to be critical when I say that we ought like a 
grevt Nation and like, I believe, any other nation on earth 
would do, make an appropriation to carry this work out and 
complete it. S y it will take $5,000,000 to do it and we extend 
the appropriations over 8 years We have been 12 years now. 
We will probably be 8 years more. It would have been wiser 
to have made the appropriation in the beginning and to have 
cleaned up the entire country by this time. We would not then 
in war fimes find in our country with 350,000 square miles 
Subject to a pest which is eradicable and which places a limita- 
tion upon our food supplies. 

Mr. PAGE TI thunk the Senator. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a very good man; he has made his estimates as to 
what sums he can use properly and efficiently for the coming 
year. I do not know but that we might by adopting the theory 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has just expressed increase 
every one of these appropriations immensely to our advantage. 
So far as I am concerned I propose to vote against the amend- 
ment, because we have a man at the head of the department 
who has given the matter his careful consideration, and who 
says that $620.000 is what he can wisely and properly expend. 
We ouzht to stop there aui not increase it by $130 000, without 
some facts or some figures or some data upon which to vote a 
larger sum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suerprarp in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment f the Committee on Agriculture was, 
on page 16, line 23. after the words general expenses,” to 
strike out “ $2.743,09S” and insert “ $3,122,678," so as to make 
the clause read: 

In all, for general expenses, $3,122,678. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 6, after the words 
“Animal Industry.” to strike out “$3.700,008” and insert 
54.079.388.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Total for Bureau of Animal Industry, $4,079,588. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 11, after the 
words “United States,“ to strike out 585,510“ and insert 
“$107,510,” so as to read: 

For acclimatizafion and adaptation Investigations of cotton, corn, and 
other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement 
of cotton and other fiber plants by cultural methods. breeding. and 
selection, and for determining the feasibility of Increasing the produc- 
ticn of hard fibers outside of the continental United States, $107,510. 

The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 18, after the 
word “production,” to strike out “ $241,505 ” and insert 5291. 
505"; and in line 21, after the word “ That.“ to strike out 
“$50,000” and insert “$100,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals and methods of 
cerenl production nnd the study of cereal diseases, and for the investi- 
gation of the cultivation and breeding of flux for sced purposes, in- 
cluding a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improve- 
ment cf broom corn and methods ef breom-corn 8 8291.03: 
Provided, That $40.000 Shall be set aside for the study of corn im- 

ovement and methods of corn production: Provided also, That 8100, 
boo shnil be set aride for the investigntion and control of the diseases 
of wheat, oats, and barley known as black rust and stripe rust, which 
sum shall be immediately available: Prorided also, That $25.000 shall 
be set aside for the inv ir i ee of vorn root and stalk diseases and 
for the Inauguration of such control measures as may be foumi neces- 
sary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 27, line 19, after the 
words “ general expenses,” to strike out “$2,282,098” and in- 
sert 52.304.098.“ so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for general expenses, $2,304,608. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ae next amendment was, on page 27, after line 19, to strike 
out: 
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And, on page 30, line 10, after the words “ Plant Industry,” to 
strike our “$2.915,038 " and insert “ $2,744,718,” so as to make 
the dlause read: e 

Total for Bureau of Plant Industry, $2,744,718. 


Mr, SMOOT. I ask that the amendment may go over. 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will go over for the present. 

The next amendment was. under the subhead Forest Sery- 
ice,” on page 45, after line 17, to strike out: 

That, during the existing state of war, the Secretary of Agricniture 
is authorized to make sales, without advertisement, at à fair valuation 
to be determined by him, of national forest timber which is to be used 
se far as suitable for the construction of aeropianes. 

And in lieu to insert: : i 

That hereafter during the existing state of war, the Secretary of 
Agriculture ts authori under regulations to be ibed by him, to 
permit the War Department, or any other department, board, or com- 
mission, of the Government. to take from the national forests such 
timber as may be needed in the prosecution of the war, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is further authorized to sell, or otherwise d 
of, any timber necessarily cut in carryine out the provisions of this 
paragraph and any materials manufactured m which are not 
necessary for wal purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, the chairman of the 
committee is absent for a few moments and in his absence he 
asked me to suggest an alteration iu the amendment now before 
the Senate te canform fo the suggestion made by a memorandum 
from the Forestry Burenu. I therefore move, on page 46, lines 
8 and 4, thar the words “ the Secretary of Agriculture is fur- 
ther” be stricken out and to insert: 

‘Secretaries of the departments, the boards, or the commissions which 
may obtain such timber are severaily- 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask thut the amenthnent may be read at the 
desk. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment to the amendment. 


ersons 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: THomesown in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Soot], then, has the floor. Does 
the Senator from Ctah yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I merely want to say a word. 
I assume that the reason for suggesting this amendment is that 
the sale of this timber will come under various departments. 
The committee thdught, of course, it would come under the 
Department of Agriculture, but I can readily see that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may have something to say about the sale 
of some of this timber. I can see no other reason for the change. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the amendment provides for, 
I will say to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. It speaks of different departments. 

Mr. SMOOT. It authorizes: all of the departments or any of 
the departments. 

Mr. GRONNA. It simply authorizes them to cooperate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it authorizes them to sell the timber. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; on examination I see that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. It authorizes any board that we create to sell 
this timber, and it authorizes any commission to sell the timber. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Utah, of course, under- 
stands that this timber is simply for the purpose of constructing 
ships or a roplanes; that it is absolutely for nothing else but 
for use in this war. This does not authorize anyone to sell any 
timber except what may be used in the construction of ships 
and. aeroplanes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah under- 
stands that, because it is specifically so stated im the amend- 
ment. What I desired time for was merely to see what the 
amendment did provide, because a Senator can hardly aseer- 
tain that by the reading from the desk, and without reading it 
in connection with the amendment itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can enlighten the 
Senator from Utah on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. After comparing the Senator's amendment 
with the amendment of the committee I see that his amend- 
ment is a wise one and I think it ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment: to the amendment was agreed to: 

The amendment as amended: was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee om Agriculture and Forestry was, on pase 40 
after line 7, to strike out: 

Whenever, dur the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 

£ find the . of travel be 


vided, That there shall be ‘no Payment of mil 
23 of motorcycle or automobile 
by the Government ef the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge if the provision proposed to be stricken 
out has not generally been in Agricultural appropriation bills 
and also in other appropriation bills? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that the department is 


anxious to have that provision, and that it has usually been | 


in the bill, but in this case it is proposed to strike it out. I was 
not present in committee, I will say to the Senator from Utah, 
whem that action was taken, and the Senator in charge of the 
bill has momentarily left the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember when the wording contained in 
this proviso of this bill was first placed in an appropriation: 
bill; and, if I remember rightly, it has been generally in regular 
appropriation bills. It reads: 

Provided, That there shall be no payment of mileage for the use or 
travel = motorcycle or automobile furnished or owned by or main- 
tained by the Government of the United States, 

The reason for inserting those words in previous TER © 
tion bills; Mr. President, was because there had been claims for 
mileage and there had been payments: for mileage, in which the 
persons claiming the mileage had used motoreycles and auto- 
mobiles which had been furnished by the Government of the 
United States: The claim for such mileage was unfair to the 
Government and should never have been allowed. I have, 
therefore, wondered why the committee proposed to strike this 
provision out of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not give an explanation of that, and 
I will suggest to the Senator from Utah, if he desires such ex- 
planation, that the amendment be passed over until the chair- 
man of the committee returns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have some explanation of that 
matter, and so I ask that the amendment go over until the 
chairman of the committee returns. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed! ever. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was, under the 
subhead “ Bureau of Soils,” on page 54, line 9, after “ $217,600,” 
to insert: 

Provided That the product obtained from such experimentation may 
be sold at a price = be determined by the 5 of Agriculture, and 
the amount obtained from the sale thereof shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. . 

So as to make the clause read: 

For the investigation and eee within the United States to 
determine the best method of obtaining potash on a commercial scale, 
$127,600: Provided, That the product obtained from such experimenta- 
tiom may be sold at a price to be determined by the 3 of Agri- 
eulture, and the amount obtained from the sale Thereof shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau of 
Entomology,” on page 56, line 4, after the word “nuts,” to 
strike out $83.380” and insert “ $93,380”; so as to read: 

For investigations of — affecting deciduous fruits, orchards, 
vineyards, and nuts, $93,380. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, om page 57, line 12. after the words 
“general expenses,” to strike out ‘$557,300 and insert 
“ $567,300” ; so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for general expenses, $567,300: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 11, after the words 
“Bureau of Entomology,” to strike out “$976,680,” and insert 
“ $986,680" ; so as to make the clause read: 

Total for Bureau of Entomology, $986,680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Biological Survey,” on page 60, line 25, after the words “ wild 
animals,” to strike out: 


— S of in 
prar * effect of the killing and harassing b. box 
other meat-producing animals and of the: best — 
preventing the same; 


So as to make the clause read: 


For investigating the food habits of North American birds 
regs in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and — includ- 
experiments and demonstrations in destroying wolv —— 
pear dogs, and other animals injurious to agriculture ‘and 
—— and for investigations and experiments in connection with 
fur-bearin, eludt marten, $394. 


in mink. and $394,820 : 
that of this eum % 600 shall be used for : 

of ground squirrels: on the and other’ e lands: And 
„ That this sum not less than $125, be: used 

—— a Cans: south — D AGATAN im. ——.— 
coyo and o urious: an * 
and wi e: And „ That of this sum not more than 
$125,000 shall be used on the public national forests, and else- 
where in Western and Northwestern States for the of 


stock and other domestic animals through the suppression vo rabies by 
the destruction of wolves, coyotes, and other predatory wild animals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply desire at this 
time to congratulate the Senate, if it is about to adopt this 
amendment, on its wisdom in refraining from the attempt to 
teach people how to kill dogs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was, on page 61, 
line 13, after the words “insectivorous birds,“ to insert “and 
any act of Congress to give effect to the treaty with Great 
Britain relating to migratory birds“; so as to make the clause 
rend: 


For all necessary — . provisions of the act 
a he prot ——— 4. Aarch 4 1518 (3T (37 Sta pp. 847 and 848), relating to 
pocenie o migratory game — vorous and any act 


on of m to 
— — — 

er SMOOT. Mr. President; I will ask the Senator having 
the bill in charge to make an explanation of that amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. First, I should very much like to have the 
paragraph read and then read in conjunction with the proposed 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary again read the clause as proposed to be 
amended. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I will ask that this section 
be passed over until the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorse] 
returns to the Chamber. He will be here in a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the treaty with Great Britain 


relating to migratory birds has not yet been ratified, and it 
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seems fo me rather strange that we should put into an appro- 
priution bill an item referring to a treaty that is yet to be rati- 
fied by Great Britain and the United States. The only question 
in my mind is whether or not it is really consistent legislation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me. though I am not a member of this committee, I am very 
sure there was some good reason for putting the amendment 
into the bill, In order that the chairman of the committee 
may be permitted to explain it, I ask that the section may be 
passed over until he returns, which will be in a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be temporarily passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Public Roads,” on page 76, line 2. after 
the word “expenses,” to strike out “$25,000” and insert 
“ $60.900, of which sum $35,900 shall be made immediately avail- 
able.” so as to make the clause read: 

For investigating f. 0 ater suppl i inage dis 
the „ of farm Jane and . ons 
lems involving mechanical princi ples including the erection of such 
structures outside of the District of Columbia as may be necessary for 
experimental purposes only, the employment of labor in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary 5 
$69.900. of which sum 835.900 shall be made immediately available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 7, after the words 
“general expenses,” to strike out “$489,520” and insert 
“ $525,420.” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for general expenses, $525,420. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 8, after the words 
“Public Roads,” to strike out “$593,540” and insert $629,- 
440," so as to make the clause read: 

Total for Bureau of Public Roads, $629,440. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Markets.” on page 79, after line 7, to strike out— 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to mires Ay the condition as to soundness of fruit, vegetables, and other 
rishable farm products when received at such important central mar- 
ets as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, including 
| esd of such fees as will cover the cost of the service rendered: 
vided, That certificates issued by the authorized agents of the de- 
partment shall be received in all courts as ise facie evidence of the 
truth of the statements therein contained, $113,000, 
And insert— 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the quality and condition of 
fruits, vegetables, and other perishable farm products when received at 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time designate, under such rules and regulations as he 

payment of such fees as will be reasonable for 
the service rendered: Dolded, That certificates issued by the author- 
ized agents of the department shall be received in all courts of the 
United States as prima facie evidence of the truth of the statements. 
therein contained, $113,000. t 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 15, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to install an experimental 
flour mill. baking and other apparatus, in order to investigate the mill- 
ing and baking qualities of wheat and other ins, including the pay- 
ment of rent in the city of Washington, $50,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not care 
particularly to discuss this amendment, but I have a matter 
which I wish to put in the Recorp, and I will take this op- 
portunity to-do it. 

At the last session of Congress a bill looking to the control 
of food products was prepared and sent to Congress by the 
administration, In that bill provision was made giving the 
President full control over the matter of the use of food 
products in the manufacture of malt, vinous, and distilled 
liquors. When the matter came up in Congress, Congress was 
prepared to relieve the President from that responsibility and 
prohibit by positive act the use of food products in the manu- 
facture of liquors of this kind. One body of Congress adopted 
a positive provision to that effect. That provision was sub- 
stantially reported by the Senate committee, and the Senate 
was prepared to pass it, when the President practically re- 
quested us to leave that authority in him and place upon him 
that responsibility. That was done; and although Congress 
did prohibit the manufacture of distilled spirits, Congress, as 
the President requested, left the authority in him and the 
power in him to permit or prohibit the use of food products 
in the manufacture of malt and vinous liquors. 

There is a tremendous sentiment throughout the country in 
favor of war prohibition independent of the merits of the 
question in times of peace, and much pressure has been brought 
upon Congress; but the country is beginning to understand and 
realize that this power is in the hands of the President, that 


may prescribe, ſucludin 
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the responsibility is his, and that while Congress was per- 
fectly willing to assume this responsibility and discharge this 
duty, it left it with the President at his own request. 

A few days ago, Mr. Président, one of the most remarkable 
petitions ever prepared was presented to the President of the 
United States, asking in very respectful terms that he exer- 
cise the power that Congress has given him and, as a war 
measure, prohibit the further use of grain and other food 
products in the manufacture of malt and vinous liquors. That 
petition was signed by many of the most prominent women of 
this country of every class and occupation. It was signed by 
the representatives of all of the temperance organizations in 
the United States. It represented over 6,000,000 of the pa- 
triotic women of this country, of the most representative char- 
acter, not only in their own persons but in those whom they 
represented as the officials of organizations of various kinds. 
This was distinctly a “winning of the war” appeal by the 
patriotic women of this country, who are doing everything in 
their power to bring this war to a successful termination. The 
women of America are doing their part now, as they have al- 
ways done in the history of the Nation, and they presented the 
petition to the President as a war proposition. They believed 
that it would have much to do with the winning of the war, 
and as patriots they presented it to him and not as partisans 
of any particular idea. 

Mr. President, I have the letter transmitting this petition to 
the President. I have also the petition signed by about a 
thousand of the most representative women in this country. 
Not all of the representative women of the country who would 
have signed it have signed it, simply because they did not 
have the opportunity; but these women do represent the patri- 
otic, loyal sentiment of the great majority of the women of the 
Republic. 

I think this is the first time in the history of the temperance 
movement that all of the leading organizations of women have 
united in behalf of a particular proposition. They have all 
united in behalf of this proposition and they are all represented 
in the petition that was presented to the President. 

This petition is signed by and represents the women whose 
husbands, sons, and brothers are in training camps, on ships, and 
at the battle front. They favor the conservation of our food prod- 
ucts for the boys at the front, and are denying themselves and 
will deny themselves to the limit. They favor the use of food 
products for bread rather than for beer, and make this appeal to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy as stanch 
patriots whose highest aim and purpose now is “to win tho 
war.” í 

This petition was prompted by that great organization the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and, in my judg- 
ment, will take rank among the historic petitions of the world. 
I have, as I have said, the letter tendering this petition to the 
President; I have the petition with the names which was pre- 
sented to him March 1, and also a summary of the petition and 
the character and.standing of the signers. I ask that they be 
printed in full in the Recorp, including the names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ` 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: We deeply appreciate the privilege of presenting to 
a memorial representing 6,000,000 women partiots of the United 

ates, > 

We believe this is the first petition in the history of our country in 
which all leading organizations of women—civic, fraternal, social, 
patriotic, and religious—as well as hundreds of notable women in the 
educational and official life of the Republic, have united. It comes to 
you, Mr. President, as the voice of the women of America. It comes to 
you, our Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, at the time of an 
appalling crisis which pecullarly concerns the mothers of the Nation. 

Educated by the Goternment to belleve that food will win the war, 
these women, whose magnificent war service and sacrifice are every- 


where attested, plead for the maximum conservation of food materials 


for the duration of the war. They earnestly and . that 
all food materials now used in the production of malt liquors be diverted 
= jos supplies desperately needed by our Army and the armies of 

e allies, 

On behalf of the 6,000,000 petitioners, Mr. President, we thank you 
for the steps in this direction already taken, and we your early 
and favorable consideration of the prayer of the memorial we have the 
honor to place in your hands, 


ANNA A. GORDON, 
President National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


To Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 

75 President of the United States: 

Believing that the women of the United States are loyally doing their 
utmost in our national crisis to carry out all Government plans for the 
conservation of food; and 

Realizing that there is still an alarming waste of foodstuffs in the 
production of malt and vinous liquors ; 

We, in behalf of mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts 
of enlisted mea, appeal co you, our Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to prohibit the further waste of these fordstuffs in the pro- 
duction of mait and vinous liquors during the period of the war, 
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2, 600, 000 
Sarah E. Guernsey (Mrs. 


in) EE 
ge Thacher), ), president “general 
National Society Daughters American 


volution, Inde- 


pendente, . ð —— — —ʃ—“ 101, 178 
H. K. Schoff (Mrs. Frederick), president National Congress 
of 5 and Parent-Teacher Association, Philadel- 150, 000 
phia, P. — — * 
seca Baliey Speer Mrs. Robert E.). president “Young 
Women's Christian tions of America, New Yor 362, 191 
(eh MAE 
Myra’ Kia Miller, ~ president National Federation of 
Colle; omen, New York City, — an ES 70, 000 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, president Woman's Board of Foreign 
Missions of Christian Dayton, Ohio — 5, 000 
Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield, president Woman's Home Mis- 
nosey Soci of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 200 000 
Po tS Ap Oe REELS SA SUR AAT N 
s. M. Katherine Bennett, president Woman's Board o 
Home Missions, Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J. 175, 000 
Mrs. William Watters, arag presiđent the Woman's For- 
7 5 age ee ee of the Presbyterian Church, Phil- 90, 000 
Marietta B. Wilkins, president Women's National Mission- 
ary Association of the Universalist Ch lem, 6, 200 
Mary A. Davis, . rages ed ee a Free Baptist 8055 
omen's Missionary Society. Pittsburgh, Pa 0 
Clotilda L. McDowell (Mrs. Wan. HAY gro the Wo- 
man’s Foreign . — eA o e Methodist Epis- 
Hath BENE Mostqonery Gia, W. A), dai We o 
elen Tre on mery a 8 
man's America gomen Foreign Missionary Society, 
"Rochester, N. Yo EEE AN ARSTE E E E ERRA 752, 000 
Mande M. Chadsey, president Woman's Home and 3 
3 Society of the Advent Christian Church, Bos 1. 700 
Miss Lucy Lowell, president of the Alliance Unitarian and 
Other Liberal c stian Women, Boston, Mass 21, 700 
Bina M. West, upreme commander Woman's Benefit As- 
sociation of the Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich 194,000 
ae Walston Hill Brown, president National Child Welfare 
e New York City, N. 7 400 
ik ‘Talbert, president National ‘Association oi of Colored 
oan: Bulalas Wy Yoko ee ee es) OD 00 
Mrs. Charles R. E. Koch, national president Dames of the 
Loyal n, Evanston, — ENSE 360 
Anna A. Gordon, president National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Evanston, III 450, 000 
jeg ag os B. Wells, ae ath National Woman's Relief So- 
ciety.. Salt Lake C 50, 000 
Mary Eleanor Tarbox Y (Mrs. . ales N.. president. ‘Ladies 
( of the : the Grand ‘Knauf the e Republic, Fry a 38, 000 
Mrs. nauff, national president Woman's 5 
oe Chagrin Fa SRS EPR SEL IE 160, 000 
Risley. President National Association Army 
ap 5 ivil War, r 113 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, president penrre the Interna- 
Comal Sunshine Society, New York City, SESE 50, 000 
Louisa gy (Mrs. Francis), — SA Woman's Farm and 
Garden Association, Alma, eae se ee Et 16, 000 
Mary Clark Barnes (Mrs. Lemuel Call), president Neigh- 
bors’ League of America, New York Ci 100 
Martha H. Tingey, president 3 Ladies’ National 1 Mu- 
tual Improvement Association. t Lake Ci — 35, 080 
Mary M. North, president American Woman's Press 2 
tion, Herndon, Va SRE SRT ACTER 150 


WIFE OF FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Frances F. Cleveland Preston (Mrs. T. G. N.), Princeton, N. J. 
WIFE or FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Mrs. William J. Bryan, Lincoln, Nebr. 
WIVES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mrs. William F. Kirby, wife of United States Senator, Little Rock, 


Marie Bankhead Owen (Mrs. Se aye M.), 8 of oe States 
Senator; State chairman ag ay Service; first chairman 
Woman's Council of Defe: Birmin, 


Mrs. Charles A. 9 wife of gham, Ala States Delegate, Juneau, 
Mrs; Carl Hayden, wife of United States Representative, Phoenix, 
Aiei C. H. Randall, wife of United States Representative, Los 


les, 
wa William Kent, wife of former United States Representative, 
Kentfleld, ag 


Marga: (ae (Mrs. Edward), wife of United States Represen- 
tative, pueblo Colo. 


Margaret ‘Timberlake (Mrs. Charles B.), wife of United States Repre- 
sentative, Sterling, Colo. 
8 — T. Henderson = J. B. H.), wife of late United States 
enator, 


Knowing age en 

oe oe — . wife of United States Senator, Jackson- 

e, Fla. 
Mrs. Park Trammell, wife of United States Senator, Lakeland. Fla. 
Mrs. Frank Clark, wife of United States Representative, Gainesville, 


Mrs. Hoke Smith, wife of United States Senator, Atlanta, Ga. 
a ir ane W. Hardwick, wife of United States Senator, Sanders- 
e, 
Mrs. W. H. Felton, wife of former United States Representativ 
Cartersville, N 2 


Mrs. S. J. Tribble, wire of late United States Representative, 


8 Ga. 
Hen pa Harris, wife of late United States Representative, 
Olleesnaaie, 
het Charles Crisp, wife of United States Representative, Ameri- 
wa. 
Mrs. S. A. nee bery, wif f late Stat 
—— 5 a enbery, e of late United es Representative, 


Irene M. Brady (Mrs. James II.), wife of late United States Senator, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Mrs. eae T. Smith, wife of United States Representative, Twin 


Falls, Idaho. 
Mida E McCracken Ma R. M.), wife of former United States 
Ets i “Medii” 1 


aho. 
McCormick, wife of United States Representative, Chi- 
ey 
nr 


M. Foster, wife cf United States Representative, Olney, III. 
Mrs. Pinion Pearson Hobson, wife of former United States epre- 
sentative, Evanston, I 
3 Charles Curtis” wife of United States Senator, Kansas City, 
ns, 
81 Dudley Doolittle, wife of United States Representative, Strong 
irs. Jolin W. Langley, wife of United States Representative, Pike- 
e, N 
* Mrs. Bert M. Fernald, wife of United States Senator, Poland, Me. 
Mrs. Martin Holcomb, wife of former United States Representativs, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annie S. Beakes (Mrs. S. W.), wife of United States Representative, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
3 ge C. Crampton, wife of United States Representative, La- 
T, 
ona Winants Borland (Mrs. William P.), wife of United States Rep- 
resentative. Kansas C oi, Mo. 
8 wile — Norris (Mrs. George W.), wife of United States Senator, Me- 
ook, Nebr. 
Mrs. 3 V. Stephens, wife of United States Representative, Fre- 
mon ebr. 
x 3 Lobeck (Mrs. C. O.), wife of United States Representative, 
maha, Nebr. 
S. Jones (Mrs. Andrieus), wife of United States Senator, 
East Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
8 . Hawley (Mrs. W. C.), wife of United States Representative, 
ale: reg. 
Elizabeth H. Cooper 3 John G.), wife of United States Repre- 
sentative, Youngstown, 
y Elizabeth P. P. 8 1 5 W. W.), wite or United States Representa- 
ve, nea 
Vida Ruth Kelly” (Mrs. M. Clyde), wife of United States Representa- 
tive, Braddock, 
Mrs. R. Miliman, n States Senator, Trenton, S. C. 
— E bf — wife of former United States Representative, 
w . Dak. 
Mrs. 8 cones wife of former United States Senator, Lookout 


Mountain, Te 
Ida L. Padgett (Mrs. L. P.), wife of United States Representative, 
Colombia. Tenn. 


Jeannette 8. 1 D. Shields (Mrs. John K.), wife of United States Sena- 
tor, Knoxville, Tenn. 
3 Mary E. Byrns, mother of United States Representative, Nash- 
e, Tenn, 
Than dart Named B. Wilson, sister of United States Representative, 
as! 
8 Carter Glass, wife of United States Representative, Lynchburg, 


1 Portner Flood eae Henry D.), wife of United States Repre- 


sentative, 1 
nr 4 5 Saunders, wife of United States Representative, Rocky 
oun a. 
Augusta M. Dale (Mrs. Porter H.), wife of United States Repre- 
sentative, Island Point, Vt. 
Elizabeth Gale Poindexter (Mrs. Miles C.), wife of United States Sen- 
ator, Spokane, Wash. 
Lavalette C. Hadley (Mrs. Lindley H.), wife of United States Rep- 
ham, Wash. 


resentative, Be 
Elizabeth Gray Bowers wee ee M.), wife of United States Rep- 
resentative, 8 burg, W. 


Mrs. a ape . Reed, wife A United States Representative, Clarks- 


bur; Va. 

Soe be Woodyard (Mrs. Harry C.), wife of United States Repre- 
sentative, g e W. Va. 

Mrs. Eaward B. Browne, wife of United States Representative, Wau- 
paca, 8. 

Mrs. John B. Kendrick, wife of United States Senator, Sheridan, 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE. 
JEANNETTE RANKIN, Missoula, Mont, 
WIVES OF GOVERNORS AND FORMER GOVERNORS. 


Anna Hall roe (Mrs. J. F. A.), wife of governor, Juneau, Alaska. 
Mrs. Alfred P. Swineford, wife of former governor, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Abigail M. W. Miller (Mrs. Charles R.), 

e gs Woman's Co 
e 
Mrs. Julius C. Gunter, wife of governor, Denver, Colo. 
iir a a J. Catts, wife of governor, Tal Fl 


Wyo. 


e of former governor; 
ttee Council of National Defense, Wilmington, 


a. 
Irs. N. E. Harris, wife of former governor, Macon, Ga. 
Mrs. W. inson, wife of former governor, Newman, Ga. 
Ja (Dillingham Frear (Mrs. W. F.), wife of former governor, Hono- 
M 


Mrs. James P. Goodrich. wife of 
— Larrabee (Mrs. William), 
per, wife of governor, Topeka, Kans. 


Mrs. a — 1 
Mrs Wife of former governor, Marion, Kans. 
Mrs. w. I. Stubbs, wife of former governor, Lawrence, Kans, 


‘overnor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
e of former governor, Des Moines, 


Mrs. E. Noel, wife of former 1 Lexington, Ky. 
— V. Milliken (Mrs. Carl wife of governor, Augusta, Me. 
Mrs. Edith H. Curtis (Mrs. ey C.), wife of former governor, 


Re Me. 
William T. Haines, wife of former governor, Waterville, Me. 
Mrs, John F. Hill, wife of f irman woman's 


ormer overons 
committee on liberty loan for Maine, Augusta, M 
Mary C. Slee Mrs. Albert), wife of . — Lansing, Mich. 
ckinson, wife of lieutenant N Charlotte, 


ant Liian Osborn 1 Charles S.), wife of former governor, Marie, 
c 
nue Tye Noel (Mrs. E. F.), wife of former governor, Lexington, 
3 B. Longino (Mrs. A. H. L.), wife of former governor, Jack- 


"Tinda Bilbo (Mrs. Theo. G.), wife of governor, Jackson, Miss. 
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Jeannette V. Gardner (Mrs. Frederick), wife of governor, Jefferson 


ty, Mo. 

Mrs. Chester II. Aldrich, wife of former governor, Lincoln, Nebr. 
: 5 S. Dietrich (Mrs. C. H.), wife of former governor, Hast- 
pgs. Nebr. 

Mrs. J. H. Mickey, wife of former governor, 88 Place, Nebr. 

Mrs. D. II. Goodell, wife of former governor, Antrim, N. II. 

Mrs. Jobn McLane, wife of former governor, Milford, N. H. 

Mrs. Henry B. Quimby, wife of former governor, Lakeport, N. H. 

Olive Whitman (Mrs. Charles S.), wife of governor, Albany, N. X. 

Mrs. Lynn J. Frazier, wife of governor, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Mrs. L. B. Hanna, wife of former governor, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Andrew L. Harris, wife of former governor, Eaton, Ohio. 
on D. Willis (Mrs. Frank B.), wife of former governor, Delaware, 

0. 

Flora B. Brumbaugh (Mrs. Martin G.), wife of governor, Harris- 


burg. Pa. 
Mis. Richard I. Manning, wife of governor, Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. Peter Norbeck, wife of governor, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Frank E. Byrne, wife of former governor, Faulkton, S. Dak. 
rs. T. C. Rye, wife of governor, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. John Farris Nolan, daughter of governor, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. H. Mann, wife of former governor, Petersburg, Va. 
Isabel S. Graham, sister of governor, Craftsburg, Vt. 
Mrs. Eva B. Steunenberg, wife of former governor of Idaho, College 
Place, Wash. 
Alma Lister (Mrs. Ernest), wife of governor, Olympia, Wash. 
Mrs. A. B. Fleming, wife of former governor, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Upham, wife of former governor, Marshfield, Wis. 


STATE SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Pauline M. O'Neill, former member State legislature, Phoenix, 
2 


riz. 
Mrs. Frances Willard Munds, State senator, Prescott, Ariz. 
Helen Ring Robinson, former State senator, Denver, Colo. 


WIVES OF STATE OFFICIALS, 


Octavia A. White (Mrs. Frank S.), wife of former State senator, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
i a W. Hill, wife of Associate Justice Supreme Court, At- 
anta, Ga. 

Mrs. T. E. Patterson, wife of State ree commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. 
= a Agnes Hall Boyd Judd, wife of Chief Justice Hawaiian Islands, 

awali. 

Mrs. 8. M. Brewster, wife of attorney general, Topeka, Kans. 
5 Botkin (Mrs. Thomas), wife of secretary of state, Topeka. 

ans. 

Mary C. Tunis (Mrs. J. T.), wife of former State senator, Lexington, 


irs. R M. Salmon, wife of State senator Madisonyille, Ky. 
Mrs. Frank C. Greene, wife of member of State legislature, Carrollton, 


Ky. 
Mrs. S. D. Pearce, wife of State senator, Ruston, La. 

1 han auen Price (Mrs. Fred W.), wife of State representative, 
uston, La. 
Mrs. W. R. Pattengall, wife of former attorney general, Augusta, Me. 
Edith Hayes Wh 


er (Mrs. Alton C.), wife of member of legislature, 
South Paris, Me. $ 


Mrs. J. Morgan Stevens, wife of judge of supreme court, Jackson, Miss, 
rs. Lee F. Russell, wife of lieutenant governor, Oxford, Miss. 
— G. Collins (Mrs. Ross A.), wife of attorney general, Juckson, 


ss, 
> Edith ares Colby (Mrs. Everett), wife of former State senator, West 
range, N. J, 
Mrs. William A. Carson, wife of State senator, Rushville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Sarah M, Witter, wife of assemblyman, Berkshire, N. Y. 
Hattie M. Ferner (Mrs. Casper), wife of assemblyman, Heddens, N. X. 
Mrs. J. C. Allen, wife of State assemblyman, Clinton Corners, N. V. 
Martha MeGiffert Whitney (Mrs. George H.), wife of State senator, 
Mechaniesville, N. Y. 
Lena M. Sweet (Mrs. Thaddeus C.), wife of speaker of New York 


Assembly, Phoenix, N. Y. 
Mrs. Andrew A. Bruce, wife of Judge of supreme court, Bismarck, 


. Dak, 

x ae Richard H. Grace, wife of Judge of supreme court, Bismarck, 
Mrs. J. N. Hagan, wife of judge of seprene court, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Mrs. D. H. McArthur, wife of former State senator, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Walter Ferguson, wife of State representative, Cherokee, Okla. 
Mrs. J. O. McCollister, wife of former representative, Mangum, Okla. 
Mrs. W. W. Murray, wife of late judge of Federal court of land 

claims, Huntingdon, Tenn. 

Mrs, J. Taylor Ellyson, wife of former lieutenant governor, Richmond, 


n. 
Mrs. A. T. Lincoln, wife of former State senator, Marlon, Va. 
Mrs. G. Walter Mapp, wife of State senator, Accomac, Va. 
Mrs. B. F. Buchanan, wife of lleutenant governor, Marion, Va. 
snags Martin Williams, wife of former member of legislature, Pearls- 
burg, Va. 
Mrs. John F. Mains, wife of judge of 1 court, Olympla, Wash. 
` Mre aie Pemberton (Mrs. W. H.), wife of superior judge, Belling- 
am, Wash. 
Mrs. J. T. Ronald, wife of superior judge, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. C. W. Lynch, wife of judge of supreme court, Charleston, W, Va. 
Mrs, John S. Darst, wife of State auditor, Charleston, W. Va. 
Harriet P, Williams (Mrs. L. Judson), wife of judge of supreme court, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Helen J. Ritz (Mrs. Harold A.), wife of judge of supreme court, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Grace R. Montgomery, wife of commissioner of labor, grand chief 
of West Virginia Pythian Sisters, Charleston, W. Va. 


EDUCATORS. 
on, D. C. 


Julia C. 1 Chief Child Labor Bureau, Washin PE 
(Mrs.) Ella Flagg Young, former president Nat onal Education 
Association ; recently superintendent of schools; member of woman’s 


liberty loan committee, leago. III. 
ary C. C. Bradford, State superintendent of public instruction of 
Colorado ; president National Education Association,” ver, Colo. 
mai Churchill, dean of women, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 


dean and founder of Washington 


oo. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, honora 
aw school; president Woman's Bar 


College of Law; lirst dean of a 


Association of District of Columbia, Washington, D, C., 


3 8. D. Weakley, president Girls’ Training School, Birmingham, 
Mrs. T. G. Bush, treasurer Boys’ Industrial S hool, Birmin. Ala, 
Grace E. Berry, dean of women, Pomona Colle i Claremont cate 
Irene S. Myers. dean of women, Occidental Colles , Los Angeles, Cal. 

wane. Bigelow, dean of women, University of Colorado, Boul- 
Anne McKeen Shuler, dean of women, University of Denver, Denver, 


olo. 
Jessie E. Arbuckle, superintendent of Blakeslee Training School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Lucy Hale Tapley, president Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs, John K Ottley, chairman State Library Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 
pie) Martha Berry, founder peny School, Mount Berry, 
rs. S. B. C. Morgan, president and founder of the State Association 
for the Education of Georgia Mountaineers, Savannah, Ga. 
A bach perce E. Redfield, State superintendent of public instruction, 
: Mary Ross Potter, dean of women, Northwestern University, Evans- 
0 K 
crit P. Breckenridge, dean of women, Chicago University; lawyer, 
cago, III. 
Grace A, Stayt, dean of women, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
Laura T. Brayton, educator, Chicago, III. 
Katharine 8, Alyord, dean of women, De Pauw University, Green- 


castle, Iud. 
The Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, 


Eliza A. Blaker, president 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
dean of women, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Ruby E. C. Mason, dean of women, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Martha Dean 
ud. 
Anna M. Klingenhagen, dean of women, professor of histo 8 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. * 5 
Carrie Louise De Nise, dean of women, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 


owa. 
z Emily Cunningham, adviser of women, Iowa State College, Ames, 
owa. 

Mrs. Eustace H. Brown, adviser of women, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, Kans. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, president 8 Illiteracy Commission ; 
y. 


superintendent midnight schools, Frankfort, 
Irs. Evan S. Rees, educator, Louisville, ky. 
May Stone, director Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, Ky. 
Florence Offutt Stout (Mrs. R. L.), physical director of Women, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Ruth Huntington, director Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, Ky. 


Katherine Pettit, founder Settlement School, Pine Mountain, Ky. 
Mary E. Sweeny, dean agriculture, Kentucky University, Lexington, 


y. 

Sarah Frances Whiting, professor emeritus physics and astronomy, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Ellen F. Pandleton, president Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Mary E. Woolley, president Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 


83. ` 
Caroline S. Davies, dean of Jackon College, Tufts College, Somerville, 
88. 

1 B. Jordon, dean of women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Minn. 
Maria L. Sandford, 1 emeritus department of English, Uni- 
nea 


Elizabeth H. F. teacher plant industry, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mary L. Benton, dean of women, Carleton College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ee Johnston, adviser of women, University of Missourl, Columbia, 

0 


Katherine Devereaux Blake, educator and writer, New York City. 
Annie F. Petty, librarian State Normal School, Greensboro, N. C. 
Laura II. Colt, teacher State Normal School, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mary M. Petty, teacher of State Normal School, Greensboro, N. C. 
Elizabeth Kelly, director of schools for illiterates, Raleigh, N. C. 
* W 5 Smith, department of history, Meredith College, 
alelgh, N. C. 
Lillian Baker Griggs, librarian, Public Library, Durham, N. C. 
Ella L. Fulton, dean of women, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. $ 
Minnin J. Nielson, county superintendent of schools, Valley City, 
. Dak. 


Mrs. M. C. Budlong, secretary and director North Dakota Library 
Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Laura B. Sanderson, secretary and registrar, Wesley College, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Grace P. Tracy (Mrs. Charles Alden), member of faculty of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
Mrs. Kathryn McLean, associate dean, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Vivian B. Small, president Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
Caroline M. Breyfogle, dean of women, Ohio State University; chair- 
man of woman's committee, council of’ national defense of Franklin 
County, Columbus, Ohio. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, dean of women, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Helen M. Smith, dean of women, Western Reserve, Cleveland, fo. 
Florence M. Fitch, dean of women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Pee pti Pattee, dean of women, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, o. 
Elizabeth F. Fox, dean of women, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 
M. Carey Thomas, president Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Anna Garlin Spencer professor sociology and ethics, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, eadville, Pa. 
3 oa: Sew King, dean of women's college, Grown University, Provi 
ence, R. I. 
Frances Lucas, principal Lincoln School for Girls, Providence, R. I. 
— Agnew, assistant director demonstration work for girls, Blacks- 
burg, Va, 
Bessie Bacon Goodrich, principal Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 
Alberta L. Beeman, vice 5 high school, vice president State 
teachers’ association, St. Albans, Vt. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, superintendent public instruction, State of 
Washington, Olympla, Wash. 
Ethel Everett, county superintendent of schools, Bellingham, Wash. 
we M. White, dean of women, Washington State College, Pullman, 
ash. 
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Mabel Graham, county superintendent of schools, Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Mrs. R. A. Small, ex connty superintendent of schools, Everett, Wash. 

Susan Maxwell Moore, dean of women, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Martha Brock, educator, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Anna P, Cooper, dean of women, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Carrie E. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 28 Wis. 

Edith K. O. Clark, State superintendent public instruction, Cheyenne, 


Wyo. 

2 R. Wright. State librarian, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ha Post, assistant State librarian, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, ARTISTS, PENWOMEN, 

(Mrs.) Rosa Meyers Mumma, Alabama representative League of 
American Per Women, Robertdale, Ala, 

Ella Polk Hubbert, Birmingham Ledger, Birmingham, Ala, 

Martha B. Keller, journalist, Skagway, Alaska. 

(Mrs.) Bernie Babcock, Arkansas representative League of American 
Pen Women, Little Rock, Ark. 

Julia Ellen Rogers, anthor, Long Beach, Cal. 

(Miss) May E. Countryman, Connecticut representative League of 
American Pen Women, East Hadden, Conn, 

Annie A. Preston (Mrs. Charles F), author, Willington, Conn. 

(Mrs.) C. V. S. Wilson, Florida representative League of American 
Pen Women, Sarasota, Fla. 

(Miss) Eugenia Estill, Georgia representative League of American 
Pen Women, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Grace Tower Warren, Hawaiian representative League Ameri- 
can Pen Women, Honolulu, Hawaii., 

Julia F. Deane, managing editor the Union Signal, Evanston, III. 

Gall Calmerton, Indiana representative League of American Pen 
Women, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Gene Stratton Porter, author, Geneva, Ind. 

Emilie B. Stapp, Iowa representative League of American Pen Women, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Margaret Hill McCarter, author, Topeka, Kans. 

May Belleville Brown, author, Salina, Kans, 

Alice Hegan Rice, autlor, Louisville, Ky. 

Eleanor Talbor Kinkead Short, author, historian, Lexington, Ky, 

Anna E. Raison, Kentucky representative League of erican 
Women, Newport, Ky. 

Emma Abbott Gage, editor; Maryland Representative League of 
American Pen Women, Annapolis, Md. 

Margaret Slatterly, author, Boston, Mass. 

Katherine Lee Bates, writer; teacher, Wellesley, Mass. 

Cora Frances Stoddard, editor, Boston, Mass. 

Louise Manning Hodgins. author, Wellesley, Mass. 

Lilian Whiting, author, Boston, Mass, 

Alice Herin Christopher, Massachusetts representative League of 
American Pen Women, ston, Mass, 

Mrs. H. C. Hotaling, Minnesota representative League of American 
Pen Women, Mapleton, Minn. 


Pen 


fare: B. T. Hobbs, journalist, Brookhayen, Miss, 
Mrs.) Ella T. Brooke, journalist, Meridian, Miss. 
Mrs. Lily Arnold Frost, editor, Vandalia, Mo. 


Grace Sorenson, editor; Nebraska representative League of American 
Pen Women, Omaha, Nebr. 

Annetta J. St. Gaudens, sculptor, Windsor, N. H. 

Marie F. Ryerson, New Jersey representative League of American 
Pen Women, East Orange, N. J. : 

Carolyn Wells, author, Rahway, N. J. 

Florence Morse Kingsley (Mrs. Charles), author, Staten Island, N. T. 

Adella B. Beard, artist; author; formerly secretary Girl Pioneers 
of America, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mary Mears, sculptor, New York City, N. Y. 

(Mrs.) Louise Seymour Houghton, editor,. New York City, N. Y. 

Marietta Holley (Samantha Allen), author, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 

Martha Foote Crow, author, New York City, N. Y. : 

(ave. Cora Leonard, editor, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mrs.) Alice Blackburn, author; editor, Elk City, Okla. 

Jessie Willcox Smith, artist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs.) Emma Shaw Colcleaugh, editorial writer, Providence, R. I. 

arah J. Eddy, artist, Bristol Ferry, R. I. 

Ars.) Mary Ligon Miller, South Carolina League of American Pen 
Women, Trenton, 8. C. 

PPLE al 7 Liliy Blue, writer; vice chairman Marion Red Cross, 

arion, S. C. 

(Miss) Sarah Ruth Frazier. Tennessee representative ee of 
American Pea Women: president General A. P. Stewart Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Theodora Peck, author, Burlington, Vt. 

Lura E. Brown Smith. author; journalist; Washington representative 
League of American Pr Women, ttle, Wash. 

Zona Gale, author, Portage, Wis. 

Mary A. P. Stansbury. author, 8 Wis. 

Vivia A. B. Henderson (Mrs. Harry R.). Wyoming representative 
League of American Pen Women, Cheyer ie, Wyo. 

STATE OFFICERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND COMMITTEES. 
{The signatures that follow represent the individual and not the 
organization. 

(Mrs.) J. Morgan Smith, president Colonial Dames of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. . 

Ellen Peters Bryce, former president Colonial Dames, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Maude McIver Roundtree (Mrs. J. A. R.), president Alabama Division, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Birmingham, Ala. A 

(Mrs.) Annie K. Weisel, State president Woman's Christian Tem- 


perance Union, Birmingham, 
president Alaska Woman's 


Ala. 

(Mrs.) Cornelia Templeton Hatcher, 
Christian Temperance Union, Juneau, Alaska. 

(Mrs.) Henry A. Morgan, president Arizona Federation Women's 
Clubs, Willcox, Ariz. 

(Mrs.) George Day, president Arizona Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions, Phoenix, Ariz. 

(Mrs.) Imogen La Chance, State president Woman's Christlan Tem- 
perance Union, Phoenix, Ariz. ` 

Kate E. Dowdle Davis (Mrs. 8. P.), State PS 45 National Society 
W of the American Revolution, Little Rock, Ark. 

(Mrs.) Minnie U, Fuller, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Magazine, Ark. 

Mrs. 2 McHenry Keith, president California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Berkeley, Cal; 
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Mrs. John E. Scott, honorary president Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, Pasadena, Cal. 

Miss Mina D. Edmonds, State deputy for California, Ladies of tħo 
Maccabees, Pomona J 

Lovejoy Cable (Mrs. Herbert A.) president California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; chairman California woman's committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. R. II. Young, honorary vice president Woman's Home Missionary 
Soclety, Methodist Episcopal Church, Long Beach, Cal. 

Mrs. Stella B. Irvine, president South California Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Riverside, Cal. 

Mrs. Sara J. Dorr, president North California Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, San Jose, Cal. 

Mrs. W. H. Bagby, president Southern California Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, Los ee 

ry J. Hartley, president Northern California Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, Berkeley, Cal. 

Grace C. Simons (Mrs. Seward A.), secretary California women’s 
committee, Council of National Defense, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
N Nua a Weiss, president Colorado Federation Women's Clubs, Del 

orte, . 

Mrs. Adrianna Hungerford, president Colorado Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Mary L. Parks, president Colorado Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions, Denver, Colo, 

Carrie O. Kistler 8 W. H.). State chairman woman's committee, 
Council of National Defense, Denver, Colo. 

Julia E. Killam. president Woman's Relief Corps, Department of Colo- 
rado and E Seot Denver, Colo. 

C. Ruutz-Ree: tate chairman woman's committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Greenwich, Conn. 

Ella IL. Smiley, president Connecticut Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Elizabeth M. Spicer, department president, Woman's Relief Corps, 
New London, Conn. 

Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, president Connecticut Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, East Hampton, Conn. 

Elizabeth Barney Buel (airs. John I..), State regent National Society 
Daughters American Revolution, Litchfield, Conn. 

Mary Canby Hoffecker (Mrs. George R.), president Delaware Colonial 
Dames of America, Marshaliton, Del. 

Ray Hedrick Powell (Mrs. W. A.]. president Delaware Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Bridgeville, Del. 

Mrs. Lena S. Messick, president Delaware Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 2 dh 1. - 

Sophia C. Hall (Mrs. George C.), State regent Daughters American 
Revolution, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. John A. Logan, president District of Columbia Dames of Loyal 
Legion, Washington, D. C. 

na May Wood (Mrs. Court ALLE stones! District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Emma Sanford Shelton, president District of Columbia Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Washington, D. C. 

„Catherine E. Brumbaugh (Mrs. G. M.). District of Columbia regent 
W Soclety Daughters of the American Revolution, Washington, 


Mrs. Edgar Lewis, president Florida Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Mrs. W. 8. Jennings, chairman conservation committee, Florida Fed- 
eration Women's Clubs; State chairman woman’s liberty loan committee, 
Jacksonville, Fla. : 

Miss Minnie E. Neal, president Florida Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Jacksonville, Fla. bo 

Mrs. Frank Stranahan, president Florida Equal Suffrage Assoclation, 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mrs. William Hocker, State chairman woman’s committee, Council of 
National Defense, Ocala, Fla. 

Mabel M. DERIN president Department of Florida, Woman's Relief 
Corps; E Bog Fla 
an ir; mis t. C. Safford, president Florida Federation of Music Clubs, 

ami, Fla. 

Ruth Stewart Leaken, chairman liberty loan committee, Savannah, Ga. 
Be e i Lawson Peel, National gue for Women’s Service, At- 

nta, Ga. 

Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, past president Georgia Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Atlanta, Ga. 

president Georgia Equal Suffrage Party, 


Mrs. Lindsey S. Arington, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Emily C. MeDougald, chairman Georgla War Work Council of Youn 
Women’s Christian Association, Atlanta, Ga. z 

Mrs. W. B. Higginbothem, president Woman's Missionary Society, 
North Georgia Conference, Methodist Church South, West Point, Ga. 

Mrs. Lella A. Dillard, president Georgia Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Oxford, Ga. 3 

3 W. J. Neel, president Woman's Baptist Union of Georgia, Carters- 
ville, Ga, 

Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, honorary president Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. P. W. Godfrey, former State regent Daughters American Revo- 
attr . Lend ident Georgia W Suf: 

È ry mer McLendon, president Geor; oman’s Suffrage 
Assoclation, Atlanta, Ga. ai 

Mrs. James Jackson, former president and life director of Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlanta, Ga. 

(Mrs.) Nanna Crozier Wood, president Georgia Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, Winder, Ga. 

Mrs. Herbert Mitchell Franklin, president Georgia Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Tenniile, Ga. 

Mrs. A, W. Van Hoose, State chairman woman’s committee, Councli 
of National Defense; chairman Civil Service Reform, Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Rome, Ga. 

1 Albert P. Wood, president Georgia Woman's Relief Corps, At- 
nta, Ga. 

Mrs. John K. McIver, president Georgia Woman's Auxillary to Board 
of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, Savannah, Ga. 

Jennie A. Spain (Mrs. A. H.), vice chairman woman's committee, 
Council of National Defense, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Archibald Davis, president Georgia Synodical Auxiliary; presi- 
dent Atlanta Young Woman's Christinn Association; treasurer Ellen 
Wilson Memorial, Atlanta, Ga, 
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Emily R. Brown (Mrs. B. F.), president Georgia branch, the King’s 
Daughters and Sons, Augusta, Ga. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, chairman public health, Georgia Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Toccoa, Ga. 

Mrs. Lula Wisdom, worthy grand matron, Order Eastern Star of 
Georgia, Shipley, Ga. 

Mary Atherton Richards, president Woman's Board of Missions for 
the Pacific Islands, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mrs. Mary S. Whitney, president Hawaii Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mary E. Alexander (Mrs. A. C.), chairman woman’s committee, Terri- 
torial Food Commission; chairman Food Administration Committee, 
woman's committee, Council of National Defense, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Kate W. Forbes (Mra. W. J.), president Honoluln College Ciub Branch 
Association Coll te Alumnae, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Mrs. J. K. Dickie, State president Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Bolse, Idaho. 

Alice Jean Sweeley (Mrs. NI. J.), president Idaho Federation Women's 
Clubs, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. Charles W. Pursell, State regent National Society Daughters 
American Reyolution, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. Mabel I. McCrea, pene North Idaho Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Mrs. Annetta R. Chipp, eee South Idaho Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Boise, Idaho. 

Gertrude L. Hays (Mrs. S. II.), State chairman woman's committee, 
Council of National Defense, Bo Idaho, 

Anna S. Kirby, State commander Ladies of the Maccabees, Decatur, III. 
= — 5 W president Illinois Federation of Women's Clubs, 

ockfor 5 

Anne M. Baunsen (Mrs. Frank W.), State regent National Society 
Daughters American Revolution. Rock Island, II 

Nina M. Williamson, president Woman's Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions of the Northwest, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Virginia C. McClure, former national president Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Peoria, III. 

Mrs. Helen L. Hood, president Ilinois Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Chicago, III. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch, lawyer; president Suffrage Amendment 
9 shane woman in United States appointed master in chancery, 

cago, III. 

Louise de Koven Bowen, president Juvenile Protective Association of 
CHAROT AAR woman's committee, Council of National Defense, 

cago, 

Mrs. E. M. Henderson, president Indiana Woman's Board of Foreign 
Missions, Lebanon, Ind. 

Mrs. Henry A, Beck, State regent Daughters American Revolution, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anna ee asana; president Indiana Equal Suffrage Association, 

nsport, In 
arie Stuart Edwards (Mrs. Richard E.), president Woman's Fran- 
chise League of Indiana, Peru, Ind. 

Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, president Legislative Council of Indiana 
Women, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mra. Culla Vayhinger, president Indiana Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Upland Ind. 

Mrs. Francis E. Whitley, president Iowa Federation of Women's 
Clubs; State chairman woman's committee, Council of National De- 
tense, Webster City, Iowa. 

Anna B. Lawther, president Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Lura E. Borger, department president Iowa Woman's Relief Corps, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 8 

Mrs. Dixie Cornell Gebhardt, State regent National Society Daughters 
American Revolution, Knoxville, Iowa. 

Mrs. Ida B Wise Smith, president Iowa Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
7 Mrs. II. O. Garvey, president Kansas Federation of Women's Clubs, 


ka, Kans. 
— M. Brooks, president Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, Wichita, 
ns. 


0 
Ka 

Mrs. J. F. Boeye, president Topeka Branch, Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Topeka, Kans. 

Virginia McAfee Nellis (Mrs. De Witte C.), president Native Daugh- 
ters of Kansas, Topeka, Kans. 

Mrs. D. W. Mulvane, State chairman woman's committee, Council 
of National Defense, Topea, Kans, 

Mrs. S. L. Wilson, vice president Kansas Christian Women's Board 
of Missions, Tope . 

Mrs. Robert W. msey, persoas West Central District Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign M gonar eee Atchison, Kans. 

Linna Bressette, member Board State elfare Committee, Topeka, 


8. 

Mrs. Lilllan M. Mitchner, president Kansas Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Beloit, Kans. 

Mrs. J. M. Miller, chairman Kansas State Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, Kansas City, Kans. ? 

Mrs. H. J. Hills, vice president Kentucky Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Paducah, Ky. 

Ailsie R. Alderson, chairman Eleventh District Equal Rights Asso- 
clation, Middleboro, Ky. 

Madeline McDowell Breckenridge (Mrs. Desha), lecturer; former 
president Kentucky Equal Rights Association, Lexington, Ky. 

Nellie A. Cammack (Mrs. J. W.), war-relief chairman American Red 
Cross; first vice chairman woman's committee, Council of National De- 
fense, Owenton, Ky. 

Mrs. John Gay, president Kentucky Christian Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions, Versailles, Ky. 

Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp, State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Lexington. Ky. 

Mrs. Frank P. Lowry, chairman art department, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Paris, Ky. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, president 8 literacy Commission ; 
superintendent midnight schools, Frankfort, Ky. 
et anna Stebbins, president Kentucky Woman's Relief Corps, Cov- 

on, Ky. 

Elise B. Smith (Mrs. Thomas Jefferson), former recording secretary 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Luther C. Willis, State chairman legislative department, Federa- 
tion Women's Clubs, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Whiteside, campaign chairman Kentucky State 
Suffrage Association, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Miss Belle H Benn resident Woman's Mission: 
... sene Rentacky Equal Rights Associa 
stine Bradle u — 
tion, Frankfort, Ks. 8 “ad itn Eganin E aoei 
Mrs. H. L. Cockerhan, State president Methodist Missionary Society, 


Wilmore, Ky. 

Mary ‘McDowell Lowndes (Mrs. Richard Lasker, Jr.), president Ken- 
88 Federation of Women’s Clubs; vice chairman woman's commit- 
tee, Council of Nationai Defense, Danville, Ky. 

„Minnie Parker Durham, corresponding secretary Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Kentucky. 

Martina Grubbs Riker (Mrs. Lafon), general federation secretary, 
Kentucky Women’s Clubs, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Mrs. Helen Bender, State chairman woman's committee, Council! of 


National Defense, Louisville, — 
Caroline Leech (Mrs. James A.), State director Kentucky 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Louisville, Ky. 
Kate L. Burns (Mrs, Henry D.), president Louisiana Colonial Dames, 
New Orleans, 5 £ 
HR cls ee o president Louisiana Equal Suffrage Association, New 
Mrs. Alice C. McKinney, State presid i - 
Soe y AAE E Y y president Woman's Christian Temper: 
Mrs. Brown Funk, State president Christian Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions, Jennings, La. 1 We 
‘Vinnie A. D. Chapman (Mrs, Iford Gore), State r t D. 
of the American Revolution, Portland, ‘Me. * io Si eee 
, Mrs. H. B. Pulsifer, president Maine Division, International Sunshine 
Society, Auburn, Me. 
ra nait Conner, president Maine Woman's Suffrage Association, Au- 
sta, Me. 
Maud C. Kendall (Mrs. N. W.), departmen iden man’ 
Corps, Biddeford, Are Sep e 
Sarah Rideout Abbott (Mrs. Frederick P.), State chairman woman's 
committee, Council of National Defense, Saco, Me. = 
Mrs. Grace A. Wing. former 88 Maine Federation of Women's 
Clubs; member State Board of Charitles and Corrections, Auburn, Me. 
Mrs. Althea G. Quimby, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
o sfadeleine ML Ellicott (airs, C. E sident E 
adeleine M. Ellico rs. C. E.), president Equal Suffra < 
president 2 Assoclation, rale k. i- ga Leng: 
Mrs. Mary R. Haslup, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Meg fn Cha les fl. Daniel ident W B 
rs. arles H. els, president Woman's Board of Mi - 
J 
ce one ackwell, presiden assachusetts W. 
Association ; . ee En : e 
rs. R. W. Robinso re nt New it Chris ? 
Board of ute Were Maes f gland tlan Woman's 
Š ma weather, de ent president man' 
ride Mase ia „ depa z p 758 Relief Corps, 
rs. J. Harry Poole, corresponding secretary Massachusett - 
tion of Women's. Clubs, Brockton, — r 
Mattie C. Crawford, president New England District Woman's Ameri- 
can Foreign Missionary Society, Watertown, Mass. € 
Annie C. Ellison (Mrs. F. D.), State regent National Soclety, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Belmont, Mass. 
Alice B. Cook (Mrs. Frank Gaylord), vice president Woman's Board 
of Missions, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Katharine Lent Stevenson, State president Woman's Christian 
1 Peng aoa 8 
rs. en yait, State regen h 
Revolution, Ann Arbor, Mich. NE 
Florence I, Bulson, president Michigan Federation of Women's Clubs, 
eee Mich. t 5 
‘aroline Bartlett Crane, State chairman man's co t 
of National Defense, Raintnase, Mich. Ste ö 
Edith C. Munger, president Michigan Aubudon Society, Hart, Mich. 
T. Ramsey, pr 


eae ent Michigan Colonial Dames, De- 
„Mich. 
1 eee department president Woman's Relief Corps, Eaton 
ds, Mich. 
ellie Sawyer Clark (Mrs. O. H. id Michi Sufra, - 
„„ Wve: piai Mien Grith Wout 
rs. Harriet C. Jennings, ent c Chr: Woman's 
reg of Missing Ann Arbor, Mich mt W Christian T Si 
rs. L. Calkins, e president Women's 
Union, Ypsilanti, Mich. -j 8 T 
Mrs. nk B. Morgan, president Minnesota Dames of Loyal Legion, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 4 $ 
Alcinda Auten Pine, president Minnesota Medical Woman's Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn, 
Mrs. Andreas Euland, president Minnesota Suffrage Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ‘ 
Alice Ames Winter, chairman woman's committee Minnesota Commis- 
sion of Public Safety. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Rozette Hendrix, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. W. U. Smith, president Minnesota Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions, St. Pau 


1 un. 
Lavinia C. Gilfillan (Mrs. J. B.), official representative Minnesota 
Council of National Defense, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. H. P. 
Parent-Teacher on; 
woman's committee, Council of National Defense, Mississippi. 

Mrs. J. Turner Saunders, president Mississippi Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Swan Lake, Miss. 

Emily Hyer Price (Mrs. J. H.), former State president United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, Magnolia, Miss. 

Marjorie C. McGehee (Mrs. Howard), president ere Suffrage 
Association; director general Federation of Women's ubs; State 
chairman Woman's Committee Council of Nationa! Defense, Como, Miss. 

Mrs. S. E. Stanley, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Starkville, Miss. 

Mrs. C. H. Alexander, chairman legislative committee, Federation of 
Women's Organizations, Jackson, Miss. 

Catherine I. Bush (Mrs. B. E.), St. Louls, Mo. 

Helen Guthrie Miller (Mrs. Walter McNab), president Missouri Equal! 
Suffrage Association, Columbia, Mo. 

Mrs. Ardella Dockery Still 3 George), president Missouri Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Kansas S res Armstrong, department president Woman's Relief Corps, 
ansas Cit 

Mrs. Nele ( G. Burger, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Clark, Mo. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice president Missouri Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, Carthage, Mo. 

Katharyn Perham (Mrs. W. T.), president Montana Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Glendive, Mont. 

Eleanor 8. Coit. chairman Montana Good Government Central Com- 
mittee, Big Timber, Mont. 

Mrs. Tylar B. Thompson, State chairman woman’s committee, Coun- 
cll of National Defense, Missoula, Mont. 

Emma M. Blackburn (Mrs, C. A.), State regent Daughters American 
Reyolution, Butte, Mont. 

Mrs. M. W. Alderson, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Bozeman. Mont. 

Harriet F. W. re (Mrs. Arthur C.), president Nebraska Colonial 
Dames, Omaha, Neb: 
8 . Pot Paul, specesient Nebraska Federation of Women's Clubs, 
t. Paul, Nebr. 

Cora E. Henry, general secretary Nebraska Christian Woman's Board 
of Missions, Lincoln. Nebr. 

Sarab D. Reuling, president Nebraska Grand Chapter, P. E. O. Sister- 
hood 8 Nebr. 

Mrs. 1. ats fet president Nebraska Congregational Woman’s Mis- 
monary So: 7 a coln, Nebr. 

connie. State president W OmaT, s Home Missionary So- 

5 ui Episcopal Church, Carroll. Ne 

MT: L. D. Springer, president State Baptist Wend Work, Lincoln, 
Nehr. 


Net Mrs. James B. Butter, president Nebraska Synodical Society, Florence, 
ebr, 
Jennie M. Rodgers, president Department Woman's Relief Corps, Gib- 
bon. 
3 5 oF Naylor, president Rebecca State Assembly, Chadron, Nebr. 
Mrs. leper * tS ae State Fd png 3 Woman's Christian Temper- 
nion, Universtt ace, Nebr, 
pa 8 5 0 nd chief of honor, Degree of Honor; 
onor, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mayme Hedrick Cleaver, 
national treasurer Degree of 

Nora R. Kidder. State president Royal Neighbors, Fremont, Nebr. 

Louise Spencer Ellis (Mrs. Pearson Buckner), president Nevada 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Carson City, Nev 

Mrs. Gosia. Nev, Sprague, State regent Daughters American Revo- 
lution, Goldfield 

Mrs. Nora R. Linville, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. Sparks, Nev. 

Frances P. Dudley (Mrs. A. T.), president Anti-Suffrage Association, 
es N. H. 

Nancy v. Curtice, K. N., 

tion. Concord. N. II. 


State president Graduate Nurses’ Associa- 
Mrs. Nettte M. C. White, department president Woman's Relief Corps, 
Raymond. N. H. 

Jennie Mabel Dexferritt, former president New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Dover, N. H. 

rsd Ri Wood, State chairman woman's committee, Council of Na- 
pat fense, Portsmouth, H. 

Susan C. Rancroft (Mrs. C. P. J. woman's committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense; former president New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Con-ord, J. H. 

Lilian Carpenter Streeter (Mrs. Frank S.), member Board of State 
Charities. Concord, N. H. 

Mary N. Chase, secretary New Hampshire Peace Society, Andover, 

“Nellie F. Woodward, tonnen president New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Nashua, N 

Mrs. A. Lizzie Sargent, department president Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Conco 

Martha S. Kimball, presans New Hampshire Equal Suffrage Asso- 
elation, Portsmouth. N. H. 

Mary M. Sibley. vonage Forestry Department, Federation of 
Women's Clubs a Newport 

Mrs. Ellen rison: Hiato prestdent Woman’s Christian Tem- 
pees sea ye 

Lillian F. Fieckert 188. E E. F.), president New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association Dunellen, N. J. 

Emma L. Van Winkle (Mrs. Daniel), chairman civics department, New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, Jerse City, N. J. 

Mae Thompson Simister (Mrs. James), chairman Industrial and social 
cs New Jersey Federation of — Clubs, Upper Montclair, 

Elizabeth Nicklaus, State chairman Home Makers’ Association ; chair- 
man nc pang a detec Woman's Committee Council of National Defense, 
Llewellyn Park. N. J. 

Mrs. Beatrice Stern, chairman legislative department, New Jersey 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Matawan, N. J. 

Sarah S. Paddock (Mrs. J. R. I. president New Jersey Council for 
Patriotic Service. East Orange, N. J. 

Mury E. Libbey (Mrs. William), president New Jersey Colonial Dames 
of America. Princeton,.N. J. 

Mrs. Harold 8 Buttenheim, State chairman Department on Wel- 
fare, Woman's Committee Council of National Defense, Madison, N. J. 

Mrs. Henry Dawson, former president Federation of aoe 
Clubs, Newark, aie J. 
clon * obert H. Dodd, former president Mothers’ Congress, Mont- 

air, 

Caroline C. Crease, department president Woman's Relief Co 
Jersey City, N. J 75 y 2 

Agnes A. 1 Mrs. J. R), president New Jersey Federa- 


tion of Women's Clubs, East Orange, N. J. 
Lillian J. Stockton (Mrs. C. W.). State chairman Woman's Commit- 
tee Council of National Defense, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Onn B. age (Mrs. William), president Parent-Teacher Association, 
nge, 
Miss Esther H. Elfreth, State 3 Woman's Christian Temper- 
perance Union, East Vaughn, N. 
Miss Harriet Henderson. State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
ig iy Union, East Vaughn, N. Mex. 
Mrs. S. M. 5 State repent Daughters of American Revo- 
lution, Silver CON 
erine G. Hildreth “(irs Albert H.). former president New York 
Mrs, Willia eens ben cut Wo Ta ri Baptist Foreign 
rs. m urle, en oman's merican Baptist For 
Missionary Society, Troy, N. F 8 


regi 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole, vice at ig National Woman's Christian Tem- 
oxigen Union; State president Woman's Christian Temp.rance Union, 
roo! 

Anna 16 Brown ans William Grant), State chairman Woman's Com- 

mittee Council 5 ational Defense, New York City, N. X. 

Miss Alice M. Davison, president W. man s Board of Foreign Missions, 

Presbyterian Church, New York 8 X. 

Mrs. Wesley M. Jones, president oman's Missionary Union. Raleigh, 


“Laura Holmes pees 


ci Eugene), State 8 Woman's Com- 
mittee Council of Natio 


Defense, Charlette, 


Bertha Orndorff (Mrs. A. C.], State resident ‘North Carolina De. 
partment National Federation of Music Clubs, Charlotte, N. 
Sinn uf 2 Ramsey, president North Caro Synodical a 
ckory, N. 


Mrs. John 8 e e president North Carolina Equal Suffrage 
Association, Durham, N eek 

Margaret C. urgoyn, president North Carolina Branch Interna- 
tional Order of King ughters and Sons, Raleigh, N. 

Jackie Daniel Thrash, president North Carolina United” Daughters of 
Confederacy, Tarboro, N.C 

Mrs. Adelaide 8 State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. Lucy H. Robinson, president Woman's Missionary Society, Metho- 
dist Western Conference, Greensboro, N. 

Mrs. H. G. Vick, president North Dakota Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Cavaller, N. Dak. 
é Mrs. 8 Clendening, president Votes for Women League, Wimble- 
on 

Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Anderson, recording secretary National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance 5 State 1 Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Fargo, N. 
comer} t Dako department president Woman's Relief Corps, Devils 


ke, 
Cramer, president Ohio Christian Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions, Clavelant Ohio. 

Eva Gould Harris (Mrs. Edward L.), State regent Daughters of Amer- 
ican Revolution, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ry Beaver (Mrs. P.), president Central District Woman's 
sas ey Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Dayton, Ohio. 
8. George Zimmerman, State chairman Woman's Committee Coun- 
cil of Nationa! Defense, Fremont, Ohio. 

Harriet Taylor Upton, president Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Florence D. Richard, State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Columbus, 10. 
ee 71 75 Watson, department president Woman's Relief Corps, 

on. 0. 
rs. Eugene B. Lawson, State chairman Woman's Committee Council 
of National Defense. Nowata, Okla. 

Mrs. Walter De Witt Elrod, State regent Daughters of American Revo- 
Sed 5 Okla. 

Frances F. readgiil (Mrs. John), past president Oklahoma Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mrs Abbie B. Hillerman, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Sapuipa, Okla. 

Mrs. Charles II. Castner, president Oregon Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; State 8 Woman's Committee Council of National De- 
tense. Hood River, 

Mrs. James A bendett. president Oregon Christian Woman's Board 
of Missions, Silverton, Oreg. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Kemp, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. Portland, Oreg. 

Luey Kennedy Miller (Mrs. John O.), president Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Ella M. George. State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
penu Bover Falls, Pa. 

ing A Teitsworth, deputy grand commander Ladies of the Macca- 
bees, Philadel hia, Pa. 

Mrs. Antho y Wayne Cook, State regent Daughters of American Rev- 
olution, Cooksburg. 

Mrs. William Loeb, president Rhode Island Council of Jewish Women, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Algeo, chairman Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Party; 
chairman State Americanization Committee, National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, Providence, R. I. 

Bertha A Bissell (Mrs. Horace G.), president Rhode Island Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, East Greenwich, R. 

Elizabeth H. Sturges (Mrs. Rush), State “chairman Woman's Com- 
mittee Council of National Defense, Providence, R. I. 

Gertrude S. Hasbrouck (Mrs. Ira D.), former president Rhode Island 

Federation of Women's Clubs, Washington, R 

Lulu Fowler (Mrs. George H.), former 5 EI Rhode Island Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs; member Rhode Island Food Conservation Com- 
mittee; president Young Woman's Christian Association, Pawtucket, 


“Hattie M. Thurber, department president Rhode Island Woman's Re- 
Hef 11 Pawtucket. R. I. 
lizabeth Upham Yates, former president Rhode Island Suffrage 
8 Providence, R. I. 
Sophie 1. Lustig (Mrs. Alfred E: 
9 League, Providence, 
Mrs. Jennie L. W. Rooke, State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, East Providence, 
Annie Howes Barus (Mrs, Carly, State chairman Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Providence, R. 
Alice W. Hunt, president Rhode Island Consumers’ League, Provi- 


dence, R 

Mrs. P. L. Mayes, a chairman Woman's Committee Council of 
National Defense, Greenvill 

R Cora Brunson, president. Šo South Carolina Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, Holly Hill, S. 

Mrs. J. Coker, jr. president ‘South Carolina Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Hartsville, 8. 

Mrs IN Sprott, State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Mannin; g: 8. 

Mrs. Zillah Wilson, State director South Dakota and member 
S Board of General Federation of Women's Clubs, Aberdeen, 


Mrs. A. N. Aldrich, president South Dakota Christian Woman's Board 
ot Missions, Aberdeen. n, S. Dak. 

Helen 8. 5 State, canman Woman's Committee Counell of 
National Defense, Dak. 


former president Rhode Island 


ious Falls, S. 
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Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Faulkton, Dak. 
3 eet Laughlin, department president Woman's Relief Corps, 

rre, 8. 

Gertrude B. Gunderson, president South Dakota Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, Ve milion, k. 

Anne Dallas Dudley (Mrs, Gilford), president Tennessee Equal Suf- 
frage Association, Nashvile, Tenn. 

Laura Lee Sharp Polk (Ars. Thomas), State regent Daughters of 
American Revolution, Jackson, Tenn. 

Mrs. N. L. carier n — Christian Woman's Board 
of Missions, 5 ile, 

Mrs. Mary Philli Reg State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Nashville, 

Minnie Fisher Canningham, — Texas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, guena 
„„ a rrene president Texas Women Bankers’ Association, 

aco, 

Mrs. Elizabeth 1 ä third vice president Texas Equal Suffrage 
Association, = ler, T 

Mrs. M. Eleanor Brackenitdge, 
Suffrage Association, San Antonio, Tex 

Mrs. E. A. Watters, habe an Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher 55 Fort Worth, Tex. 

Estelle B. Sharp (Ars. W. B.) State chairman National League for 
Woman's Service, Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. Rebecca J. Fisher, president Texas Daughters of the Republic, 
Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Laura B. Hart, past most worthy grand matron Order Eastern 
Star, San Antonio, Tex. 

Mrs. James Lowry Smith, State regent Daughters American Revo- 
lution, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mrs. Edward B. Frysinger, president Texas Branch International 
King’s Daughters and Sons, Cleburne, Tex. 

Mrs. Nannie Webb Curtis, State president Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Waco, Tex 

Mrs. 2 Bichsel, President Utah Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Ogden, Utah 

aire W. W. Williams, State ge re Woman's Committee Council of 
National 3 Salt Lake City. U 

Mrs. Walker, State 5 Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union Salt At ale City, Utah. 

ean e V. Owen, epartment president Woman's Rellef Corps, Ogden, 


Uta 
- Helen Norris Cummings, general federation State secretary Virginia 
Women’s Clubs, Alexandria, Va. 

Lim Meade Valentine (Mrs. B. B.), president Virginia Suffrage As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. W. Jamison, former State regent Daughters American Revo- 
lution, Norfolk, Va. 


honorary president Texas Equal 


Sara H. Hoge (Mrs. Howard M.), assistant recording secretary, Na- 
tional Woman s S Christian Temperance on; State president Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Lincoln, 

Martha T. oea 5 Vermont Woman's Board of Foreign 
Mission: e ee tee 

Mrs. John Mead, 19 98 Vermont Colonial Dames of America, 
Rutland, Vt. 


8 testai e Marsh, State regent Daughters American Revolu- 
n, Brandon 
irs. J. E. Weeks, State chairman woman's committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Middlebury, Vt. 

Mary B. Coan, vice president Vermont Parent-Teacher Association, 


ry 
Rutland, Vt. 
Mrs. Henry A. Harman, president Vermont Branch National Congress 
of Mothers, Rutland, Vt 

Mrs. Minnie L. Pearson, State president Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Orleans, Vt. 

Mrs. Martha A. Stoddard, grand matron Vermont Chapter, Order 
Eastern Star, Charlotte, Vt. 

ign C. Crowley, Department Vermont Woman's Relief Corps, Rut- 
an t. 


Mary D. ee 3 president Washington Colonial Dames of 
America, Seattle 
Mrs. Solon Sead“ former State president Federation of Women's 


Clubs, Pullman, Was! 
Mrs. Lottie P. Shotwell, president West Fever ie Woman's Mis- 
Sonen Society, Christian Church, Seattle, Wash. 
N. IL. ‘McCready, ¥ president Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Cha 5 mpia 


Ruth Karr former State president Federation of Women’s 
“er ew Hoquiam, 


w 
Mrs. Carrie M. Barr, State president East Washington Woman's 
stian Temperance Union, North Yakima, Wash. 
Mrs. Harriet B. Dunlap; Štate Bh Av nergy West Washington Woman's 
Carinae 5 Un on, Seattle, Wash. 
— 5 Isabel McRae, State commander Ladies’ Maccabees, Olympia, 


‘Mrs. Kate Carlin, department president Woman's Rellef Corps, 
et Pra Wash. 
Mary M. De Bolt (Mrs. rate State president Federation of 
eer Clubs, Fairmont, W. V. 
pe. Aaa W. Run, Taipan West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association, 
y 
Lenna — Yost BS . aro Ellis A.), Sid president Woman’s Christian 
8 Union, 
£ s, Wost rue = Moore, Si State 8 deputy Ladies of the Macca- 
a rein 
D. O. Kinsman, former State president Federation Women's 
clubs, rid Cy Thi Wis. 
8 5 C. Thurman, president Wisconsin Woman's Board of Missions, 
con 


Lellie ay Hervey eas L. D.), State president Federation Women’s 
i Menominee, W. 
rs. John raria prender Wisconsin Woman's Home Missionary 
= “John Hume, Church. Appleton, Wis. 
Mrs. Jo bed State regent Daughters American Revolution, 
tse 


Mrs. 3 State president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Wüste Wis. 
ot E A. Morton, president Wyoming Federation Women's Clubs, 


enne, Wyo. 
penne, Wye Eg ‘Gillette, president Wyoming Colonial Dames of America, 
Sheridan, W. yo. 


Mrs. Anna Allison, State president Woman’ h 
Unton, Cheyenne Pee. e 
in depu commissi 
W Cheyenne, Wie eputy oner public lauds for 
Cornelia B. Mills, r State Board of Charities and Reform 
Cheyenne, Wyo. F 
— ae eg geo . r Ala. 
rs. omas W. Palmer, wife res 
airs Montevallo, 2 ' of p ent Alabama School for 
ss Ethe oore, vice president southern Pacifi Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnæ, Oakland. Cal. a eas Siia 
Mrs. Alice Stebbins Welis, president International 
Policewomen, first policewoman, fos Angeles Cal. 
Helen 9 Peckham, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. William. H. Crocker, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Annie E. K. Bidwell, philanthropist, Chico, Cal. 
a 8 Burbank, San 5 
argare A att rs. ward tie u 
instruction, Shera ento; Cal * puty superintendent publie 
r. ary zabet ates, second vice president Medical W 
National Association ; president Humane Baueation Society ; Denver, 


os 
Mrs. Daisy Harrison Snyder, wife of president Fort Lewis School of 
Agriculture, Hesperus, ae 
II.), wife of president State Normal School, 


Clara B, nite (Mrs. J 
O arie Bichard Lory (Mrs. Chart 

‘arrie chards ry (Mrs. aren an ot residen 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo, : P ae 

Clara Ruth Mozzor, assistant attorney general, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Fannie Shattuck Howe, wife of dean Denver University, 
8 Colo. 


Association 


. Crabbe, wife of president State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 


Mrs. 5 C. Newton, Woodbrid. 
N. Farnham, 3 

Katharina Houghton epburn, 
mittee Woman's 458 lar ford, C 
A MaF H. Saulsbury, sister of late "United States Senator, Wilming- 
on 


Elizabeth Everett du Pont N nope Vietor), eee J. 

Florence Bayard Hilles S.) member national executive 
committee Woman's Party, Wilmin ton, 

Josephine du Pont (Mrs. Victor du Pont, sr), Wilmington, Del, 

Lucy Madeira Wing (Mrs. David L.), vice president southern At- 

lantic section, Associ on of Collegiate Ailumnæ, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Cato Sene, wife of United States Commissioner Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D. 

Mrs. Philander P, 15 wife of United States Commissioner of 

Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Kirk Munroe, club woman, Miami, Fla. 
Eloise M. Hulley, wife of president Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 
Flora B. Brown, traveling teacher, Orlando, Fla. 

RE wie James L. Dickey, 355 president Catholic Altar Society, At- 
Mrs. W. L. Pickard, wife of president Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 
oe Sheffield Covington (Mrs. W. A.), Moultrie, Ga. 

Mrs, Lillian Kemp Malone (Mrs. J. W.), wife of president Andrew 

8 3 

rs. Sam P. Jones, wife of evangelist, Cartersville, Ga. 

Ars. L. G. Hardman, Commerce, Ga. 

Mrs. Seaborn Wright, Rome, Ga. 
Mary 2 Armor, Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. H. Slack, Lagrange, Ga. 

Mrs. W. E Stubbs, Savannah, 

Mrs. Marvin MeT. Parks, wife of president Georgia Normal and 
ss ts oo Erina met Ga. 

Mrs. wife of president State Normal School, 

Athens, oa. 

Mrs g. R. Jenkins, wife of perasa Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. W. L. Hopper, mies) me Hawaii. 

Mrs. C. E. Rose, Boise, Idah 
Ethel W. Cunningham (Mrs. a3 D.), president Evanston Political 

Equality League, Evanston, III. 

Jane Addams, founder and head of Hull House, Chicago, III. 
Frances Pride Parks, corresponding secretary National Woman's 

Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, III. 

Margaret C. Munns, treasurer National Woman's Christian Temper- 


nion, Evanston, III. 
Margaret Robins (Mrs. Raymond), president National Trade 


Woman's League, Chicago, III. 

Grace Abbott, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Celia Parker Woolley, lecturer, icago, III 

Katharine Puncheon Pomeroy, treasurer National Association Col- 
legiate Erann, Chicago, III. 

izabeth A hamna neral secretary Young Woman's Christian As- 

sociatlon, Indiana: polis, Ind. 

Adelaide S —— (Mrs. W. N.), wife of former president Baker 


versity, T Kans. 
Mrs. G. A. ‘Supple, president Good Government Club, r anne Kans. 
Mrs. O. L. Moore, re; pecan The Woman's Club, Topeka, Kans. 

Mrs. D. Lee Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. V. O. Gilbert, wife of State superintendent of education, Frank- 


fo: 
Ars À. 575 G. Wells, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. W. Frost, wife of president Berea College, Wingo, Ky. 
Mrs. Baral E. Morse, Pineville. Ey 
Mrs. Henry L. „Stone, Louisville; K cy. 
5 1 Charles A. Hardin, wife of Commonwealth attorney, Harrods- 
urg, 
AN Washburn, M. D., Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. id — P. Morrow, Somerset, Ky. 
Mrs. II. V. McChesney, Frankfort, 
Rebecca Gordon Averell, president- Philanthropy Club, Frankfort, Ky. 
Mrs. J. E. Grubbs, Winchester, Ky. 
Mrs. S. M. Hubbard, Hickman, Ky. 
Mrs. W. W. Tinsley, Barbourville, Ky. 
Mrs. James M. Benton, Winchester, 
—— Lloyd, chairman. . — eatin’ Campaign, 
Frank L. McVey, wife of president State e university, "Le 


a Ky. Lewis (Mrs. William), London, Ky. 
ee J. H. — wife of Commonwealth e Scottsville, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary B. R. Day, Frankfort, Ky. 


Conn. 
Conn. 
8 national executive com- 


Ma Ne, K. 
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Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans, La. 

Fannie R. Gordon, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. J. E. Kenny, Ruston, La. 

Mrs. A. F. Storm, Morgan City, La. 

Mrs, A. M. Mayo. Lake Charles, La. 

Helen Frye White (Mrs. W. II.), daughter of late United States 
Senator, Lewiston, Me. 


Harriette Gray (Mrs. Carl R.), Roland Park, Md 
„ Wilfred T. Grenfell, wife 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ellen M. Stone. missionary to European Turkey, Chelsea, Mass, 
Laura A. C. Hughes, former national president Spanish-American 
War Nurses: medical inspector, department of health, Boston, Mass. 
Mary Almira Smith. M. D., chalrman committee, Women's 3 Hos- 
priala in Home Zone of Medical Women's National Association, ston, 
ss. ; 
Emma B, Culbertson, M. D., Boston, Mass. 
a 8 A. Davidson (Mrs. F. F.), vice president Review Club, Auburn- 
ale, Mass. . 
Gertrude Halladay Leonard, lecturer, Brookline, Mass, 
Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, president Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Emory F Chaffee, vice president Harvard Woman's Club, Bel- 
mort, Mass. f 
Ida Marion Chase Baker (Mrs. George Minot), president Fathers and 
Mothers’ Club, Concord. Mass. 
Maud Wood Park, lecturer; congressional chairman National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, Boston, Mass. i 
Lucia Ames Mead. lecturer, Brookline, Mass, 
Rev, Ada C. Bowles, Gloucester, Mass. 
Mary Hutcheson Page, president Equal Suffrnge Association, Boston, 


ass, 

Mrs, Kenyon L. Butterfield, wife of president Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Elizabeth L. Clark (Mrs. S. F.). vice president North Atlantic Sec- 
tion Association Collegiate Alnmnæ, Williamstown, Mass, 

Mary Thompson Stevens. M. D., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Truman H. Newberry, president Needlework Guild of America, 


Detroit. Mich. 
Mrs. Samuel Dickie, wife of president Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Mary C. Leet (Mrs. Thomas). president Central District Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs, II. J. Van Zalingen, child-welfare work, Muskegon, Mich. 
Sais E. Ketcham (Mrs. John) wife of master State Grange, Hastings, 
ech. 
Mrs. Huntley Russell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
aiak ag U, Ferguson (Mrs. C. M.), club woman, geen iter Minn. 
Emily H, Nayes, president St. Paul Young Women's Christian Asso- 


Minneapolis Division, 


rs. x II. Patridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edith G. Mayo 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. N. 
M W. 
È wife of president Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Daisy McLaurin Stevens. member Naval Commission on Training 
Activities, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Stella C. Stimson (Mrs. S. C.), club woman, Terre Haute, Ind. 
toe 8 N. Moore, president National Council of Women, St. 

uis, Mo. 

Mary II. McLean, M. D., third vice president Medical Woman's Na- 
tional Association, St Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. W. H. Bisland, president Woman's Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Southwest. St Louis, Mo. 
23 — V. R. Mechin, president Woman's Council of St. Louls, St. 

mis, Mo. 

Maria M. Dean, M. D., vice president North Rocky Mountain Section 
Association of Collegiate Alumnæ, Alma, Mont, 

rs. C. F. Zoller, Roundup. Mont. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Armstrong, Culbertson, Mont. 

Mrs. J. A. Morrow, Ryegate, Mont. 

Mrs. Mary J. Wilkinson, Antrim, N. H. 
1 sr i ated Whipple Stoddard. president Teachers“ Guild, Manchester, 


Grace P. Tracy (Mrs. Charles Alden), wife of principal Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. FI. i 

N E. Minot, past national president Woman's Relief Corps, Con- 
cord, N. II. 

Mabel Nevins Adams (Mrs. Wesley), home economics committee; 
woman's committee, Council of National Defense, — 4 N. H. 

Mrs. Olive Rand Clark, president Manchester Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. Mary Packard Cass, club woman, Tilton, N. II. 

Mrs. Stephen B. Harrison, club woman, Newark. N. J. 

Mrs, Margaret Dye Ellis. national legislative representative, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Newark, N. J 


Emily P. Dennis (Mrs. Laban). Orange, N. J. 
Emily P. Jenkinson (Mrs. Richard ©); president Newark Young 
Woman's Christian Association, Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. Julius Levy, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. John Francis Yawger, president New York City Federation of 
Women's Clubs. New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Crattr, 5 New York City Young Women's Christian 


Association, New Yor ty, N. Y, 
Fanny G. Villard (Mrs. Henry), daughter William Lloyd Garrison, 
New York 8 5 N. Y. 
5 ement Davis, chairman Parole Commission, New York 
y, 


Mrs. James S. Allen, 3 secretary Woman's Board Mis- 
sions, Reform Church, East Branch, N. Y. 

Eliza M. Mosher, M. D.. honorary president Medical Women's Na- 
tional Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Isabella Charles Davis. cofounder International Order King's Daugh- 
ters and Sons, New York City N. Y 

Marion Craig Potter, M. D., chairman membershi DUm; Medi- 
cal Women’s National Association for War Service, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs; Richard M. Colgate, New York City, N. T. 


Belle Thomas, M. D., Medical Women's National Association, New 
York City, N. Y. 
Gertrude 8. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Johnson Van Slyke, M. D., superintendent Woman's. Mos- 
pital. New York City, N. Y. 
Maud Ballington Booth, Volunteers of America, New York City, 


Elizabeth Bisland Wetmore, Flushing. N. v. 

Rosalie Slaughter Morton. M. D., chairman American Women's Mos- 
itals organized by war service committee of the Medical Women's 
ational Association; member of the general medical board of the 
Council of National Defense; New York City. N. Y. 

„Mary G. Hay, chairman New York City Woman Suffrage Party, 
New York City. N. Y. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, New York City, N. Y. 

Mrs. Stephen S. Wise, wife of Rabbi Wise, chairman child adoption 
committer of Free Synagogue Social Service. New York City, N. Y. 

Angenette Parry, New York City, N. v. 

Martha Wollstein, M. D., chairman laboratory work committee of 
Medical Women's National Association, New York City, N. X. 

Georgina F. Dewey, New York City, N. Y. 

Rossy R. Finley, New York City. N. Y. 

De Lan Kinney, DD. S., New York City, N. X. 

Mrs. E. W. Bedell. Clinton Corners, N. V. 

Edith R Hatch. M. D.: chairman substitution in e practics 
committee of Med'cal Women's National Association. Bufalo, N. V. 

Mrs. William L. Poteat, wife of president Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

Mrs. F. P. Hobgood, wife of president. Oxford College, Oxford, N. C. 

Mrs. C. P. Tinlock, teacher, Raleigh. N. C. 
1 Belly S. Kirby, president Charity Organization Society, Goldsboro, 


h 


i rtin, executive secretary Association Collegiate Alumnm, 


Mrs. R. M. Pollock. chairman press committee North Dakota Federa- 

tion of Women's Clubs, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Pe a se EE D cond he (Mrs. J. E.), president Tuesday Club, Valley 
P. : < 
Mrs. W. J. Knoeshaw, wife of district judge, Pembina, N. Dak. 

Mrs, J. A. Coffey. wife of judge district court, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Mrs Charles Malcolm Cooley, wife of Judge. Grand Forks. N. Dak. 

Eleanora S. Evarhard. M. D.. chairman committee care of soldiers’ 
@ependents Medical Women's National Association, Dayton. Ohio. 

fre. G. B. Hester, temperance m'sstonary. Muskovee, Okla. 

Mrs. Liah D. Lindsey, secretary and treasurer Tulsa County Council 
National Defense. Tulsa. Okla. 

Mrs. Pooth Tarkington, wife of author, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Evalyn C. Lovejoy (Mrs. Owen R.). New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. Charles L. ‘Houston, Coatsville, Pa. 

Caroline McDowell (Mrs. J. C.), chairman of Sn ai org bureau 
Ft cite ta anc Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church, 

tsburg a. 

Rosamond K. Bender, secretary the Needlework Guld of America, 
3 Pa. 

Mrs. Samuel Semple, member of industrial board Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Titusville, Pa. 

Carrie H. Smith (Mrs. Howard Wayne), president Atlantic District 
8 American Baptist Foreign Misstonary Society, Philadel- 
phia, K 
Mrs. J. D. O'Nell, wife of commissioner of highways, McKees- 


Pa. 
Anna Jarvis, founder of Mothers’ Day, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margaret B. Hodge. former present Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society Presbyterian Church, Ph'ladelntia, Pa. 
Eliza G. Chase (Mrs, Arnold B.). Providence, R. I. 
eae Howe Elliott, daughter, of Julia Ward Howe, Acquidneck, 


Helen C. Putnam, M. D., former president American Academy of 
Medicine. Providence, R. I. 
Alice B. Ham (Mrs. Livingston), Providence. R. I. 
é Mrs. “ie eid Fletcher, wife of former mayor of Providence, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 
; Mrs. Tf H. P. Faunce, wife of president Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Ingeborg Kindstedt, sufrage lecturer, Providence. R. 1. . 
Ada Wing Mead, state chairman food conservation committee 
woman's division Council of National Defense, Providence, R. I. 
Ellen A. Stone. M. D., city school physician, Providence. R. L 
8 pes Kery (Mrs. James De Wolf), wife of Episcopal bishop, 
vidence, R. I. 
pa 5 Tupper Hyde, wife of mayor of Charleston. Charles- 
ton. S. 
Imeie Barrow Gonzales, Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs, W. G. Bickelhaupt, Aberdeen, S. Dak 
Mrs. May P. King, St. Lawrence, S. Dak. * 
Elizabeth Ka ne. M. D., first vice president Medical Woman's National 
Assoclation. Memphis, Tenn. 
Buniee Fite Yost (Mrs. Fielding H.), wife football coach, University 
of Michigan, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. John M. Hanna, chairman Southwestern Field Committee Young 
Woman's Christian Assoriation, Dallas, Tex, 
—.— Sea Gane nen habia Tex. 
Urs. Cone Johnson, er. 8 
ii rag neo ze: prenon general National Society Daughters 
American Revolution, as. Tex 
Kate Waller Barrett, president National Florence Crittenton Mission, 
Alexandria, Va, 
Mrs. Henry Louis Smith, wife of president Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. : 
Mrs. E. B. ite, Leesburg, Va. 
Grace W. Sherwood, M. D., St. Albans, Vt. 
Mrs. Guy Potter Benton, wife of president University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. ** 
M y Epoca E TAEA ioe rise United States Empleyees’ Com- 
nsation Commission, ngham, Wash, 
Baad M. Gill (Mrs. Hiram C.), wife of mayor Seattle, Seattle, 


ash. 

Mrs. J. W. mpr Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. George F. Cotterill, wife ot former mayor Seattle, Olye pia, 
as 


Genevieve S. Blethen, Seattle, Wash. 25 
Laura Whi pis Carr (Mrs. Alvah I..). vice president Southern Pacific 
Association Co eglate Alumne, Seattle, Wash. 
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resident Columbia River District Woman's 
Missionary Society, Seattle, Wash. 
M. D., Glendale, W. Va. 
Mrs. R. L. Hutchinson, director general Federation Women’s Clubs, 


Huntington, W. Va. 

5 — 7 Brown, national president Federal Suffrage Association, 
acine, 8. 

5 Pay i P. Nelson, wife of president Wisconsin University, Grants- 
urg, 8. 


Mrs. Corwin S. Shank, 
American Baptist Forel 
Harriet B. Jones, 


wi s. Edward Dwight Eaton, wife of president Beloit College, Beloit, 


8. 
Mrs. Donald D. Mae Laurin, president Northwestern District Woman's 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Madison, 8. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1918, 


Headed by the name of Mrs. Frances F. Cleveland Preston, a notable 
etition representing nearly 6,000,000 women was presented to the 

esident to-day, urging that the production of malt liquors in the 
United States be stopped in the interest of the conservation of food- 
stuffs. The petition states that the grain being used in the brewing of 
beer and ale and other malt beverages in America is enough to make 
more than 4,000,000 loaves of bread daily. It also states that the 
women of America ask that this great saving be made by a proclama- 
tion of the President. 

The petition contains the official “Torn of 28 presidents of na- 
tional organizations, representing 5,917,976 women. ong these sig- 
natures are to be found the names of Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, presi- 
dent General Federation of Women's Clubs; Mrs. George Thacher 
* president general Daughters American Revolution; Mrs. 
H. K. hoff, president National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association; Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president of the Young 
Women's Christian Association of America; Myra Kingman Miller, 
President National Federation of College Women; Anna A. Gordon, 
president National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

In addition to this official group there are individual signatures of 
almost a thousand noted women of America. Among the signers are 
many wives of United States Senators and Representatives, wives of 
governors and former governors, women members of State legislatures, 
and Miss JEANNETTE RANKIN, of Montana, the woman Member of the 
National Congress. 

Among the educators who have signed the petition are Mrs. C. C. 
Bradford, president National Education Association; Ella Flagg Young; 
Julia C. . Mary E. Wooley, president Mount Holyoke College; 
Ella F. Pendleton, president Wellesley College; M. Carey Thomas, 

resident Bryn Mawr College; and the dean of women of many of the 
0 colleges in America. 

ith the individual group of petitioners are presidents and chairmen 
of State organizations, such as Colonial Dames, Daughters American 
Revolution, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Red Cross societies, 
Florence Crittenton missions, missionary societies of all denominations, 
88 associations, Federation Women's Clubs, woman's com- 
mittees Council National Defense, Dames of Loyal Legion, Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee, Woman's Relief Corps, National League for 
Women's Service, Federation Music Clubs, war work councils, Order 
Eastern Star, Mother’s Congress and parent-teacher associations, 
Juvenile Protective Association, State boards charities and correc- 
tions, Sunshine Society, Good Government Leagues, Royal Neighbors, 
Anti-Suffrage Association, Ladies’ of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Graduate Nurses’ Association, Home Makers’ Associations, Child Wel- 
fare 3 International Grder King's Daughters and Sons, Ladies 
of the accabees, consumers’ leagues, humane education societies, 
woman's party, Catholic altar societies, medical women’s associations, 
associations collegiate alumnæ, needlework guilds, woman’s farm and 


Clay; Ka 

Dais 
k gton Booth ; 
ployees’ Com 
bins Wells, 
erine Bemen 
rs. John A. Logan. 
ent men in America, Mrs. Philander P. Claxton, 


Boo 
wives of United States Senators and Representatives, 
members S State senators and 
representatives, State auditors, commissioners labor, secretaries state. 

Among the petitioners are authors, editors, artists penwomen, doctors, 
lawyers. From almost every State in the Union are the signatures of 
a Conspicuous are the names of the authors, Alice Hegan 

ice, Gene Stratton Porter, Marietta Holley ; of artists and illustrators, 
Mary Mears, Jessie Wilcox Smith, and Annetta St. Gaudens. 

It is a win-the-war ” appeal from women who are responding to all 
conservation requests of the United States Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 81, line 24, after the words “ general ex- 
penses,” to strike out “ $961,705 ” and insert “ $1,011,705,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, for general expenses, $1,011,705. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 24, after the words 
“Bureau of Markets,” to strike out “$1,973,255” and insert 
52,023,255,“ so as to make the clause read: 

Total for Bureau of Markets, $2,023,255. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 24, to insert: 

In the performance of the duties required of the Bureau of Markets 
in the a istration or enforcement of provisions of acts (United 
States cotton-futures act, 39 Stat. L., 476; United States pan stand- 
ards act, 39 Stat. L., 482; United States warehouse act, 39 Stat, L., 
486; standard container act, 39 Stat. L., 673; and the acts making 
annual appropriations for the rtment of Agriculture) relating to 
the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture, or any 
representative authorized by him for the purpose, shall have power to 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the Protaction of books 
and papers during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 26, after the words 
“ordinary work,” to strike out “ $25,195,178" and insert 
“ $25,500,333,” so as to make the clause read: 

Total, Department of Agriculture, for routine and ordin work, 
825,500,383. * fp apa 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The next amendment was, under the subhend “ Miscellaneous,” 
on page 91, line 6, after the word “ distribution,” to strike out 
“ $400,000,” and insert “ $700,000,” so as to make the clause rend: 

To conduct surveys and inspections in Texas or in any other State 
to detect any infestation and to conduct such control measures, includ- 
ing the establishment of cotton-free areas, in cooperation with the 
State of Texas or other States concerned, as may be necessary to stamp 
out such infestation, to establish in cooperation with the States con- 
cerned a zone or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border 
of any State or States Kaans to Mexico, and to cooperate with the 
Mexican Government or local Mexican authorities, or otherwise, b 
undertaking in Mexico such measures for the extermination of the pink 
bollworm of cotton as shall be determined to be practicable from surveys 
showing its distribution, $700,000: Provided, That no part of the money 
herein appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or value of crops or 
other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask that the entire pro- 
vision relating to the comparatively new pest called the pink 
bollworm be read, commencing in line 23, page 89. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Eradication of pink bollworm: To enable the 5 of Agriculture 
to meet the emergency caused by the existence of the pink bollworm of 
cotton in Mexico, and to prevent the establishment of such insect in 
the United States by the employment of all means necessary, includ- 
ing rent outside of the District of Columbia and the employment of 
persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, as follows: 

To prevent the movement of cotton and cotton seed from Mexico 
into the United States, including the regulation of the entry into the 
United States of railway cars and other yehicles, and freight, express, 

e, or other materials from Mexico, and the inspection, cleaning, 
and disinfection thereof, $50,000 ; : 

To make surve to determine the actual distribution of the pink 
bollworm in Mexico and to exterminate local infestations in Mexico 
near the border of the United States, in copes tion with the Mexican 
Government or local Mexican authorities, Je i 8 

To investigate in Mexico or elsewhere the pink bollworm as a basis 
for control measures, $25,000 ; 

To conduct surveys and inspections in Texas or in any other State 
to detect any infestation and to conduct such control measures, includ- 
ing the establishment of cotton-free areas, in cooperation with the 
State of Texas or other States concerned, as may be peceseaey to stamp 
out such infestation, to establish in cooperation with the tes con- 
cerned a zone or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border 
of any State or States adjacent to Mexico, and to cooperate with the 
Mexican Government or local Mexican authorities, or otherwise, b 
undertaking in Mexico such measures for the extermination of the pin 
bollworm of cotton as shall be determined to be practicable from sur- 
veys showing its distribution, $400,000: Provided, That no part of the 
money herein appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or yalue of 
crops or other property injured or destroyed. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill what the appropriation was last year for 
the eradication of this pest called the pink bollworm? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
there was no appropriation under this item last year. It is a 
new pest that has been introduced, I believe, into Mexico and 
comes to the United States from Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator quite sure that there was 
no appropriation last year? There surely was at some time an 
appropriation. 8 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That was for the boll weevil. 

Mr. GORE. I fear the Senator has confused this with the 
Mexican boll weevil. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. I know all about that appro- 
prlation; but I am very sure that last year the question was up 
as to this new pest, called the pink bollworm. 

Mr. GORE. There was an item in regard to it in the urgent 
deficiency bill, not in the Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is it. Can the Senator state 
the amount? ; 

Mr. GORE. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have made quite a jump in this mat- 
ter. It is taking a wide range now. There are seyeral para- 
graphs relating to it—one of $50,000, another of $25,000, another 
of $25,000, and another of $700,000. It seems to me that we are 
traveling at rather a rapid rate, a most extraordinary rate, con 
cerning this new pest. : 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the appropriation is based on the theory that it is better to pre- 
vent the spread of this pest than to wait until it has spread and 
then try to eradicate it. It has lately come over from Mexico. 
It is the most deadly and destructive pest which has yet at- 
tacked the cotton plant; and in this case we have raised the 
appropriation to the amount estimated by the department. 
They estimated $800,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell the Senate how ex- 
tensive this pest is, so far as our own territory is concerned? 

Mr. GORE. I think not very extensive at this time. I have 
here a letter from the department that I will have read to the 
Senate, and also a suggested amendment to this provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I thought, 
from the reading of the text, that this was rather a preventive 
measure. 

Mr. GORE. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are going to arrest it at the Mexican 
border and keep it on Mexican territory. 

Mr. GORE. That is so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish we might do that, because I think 
it is a good thing to keep those pests on Mexican soil rather 
than on the soil of the United States. ; 

Mr. GORE. Yes; and they have no troubles down there. We 
have enough of our own already, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, they have some, I think, in Mexico 
at the present time. 

Mr. GORE. 1 believe Abe Martin said he would rather be 
wrong than be President of Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator desire to have that let- 
ter read? I am interested in this matter, but I will not ask 
for it. 

Mr. GORE. Then I will not inflict it on the Senste. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will state that even as far away from the Mexican line 
as Mississippi the cotton planters are very much exercised over 
the appearance of this pest. Recently a convention of the 
planters of the entire State was held at the capital, and it was 
Stated that the pest really menaces the entire cotton industry 
of the South if it is not stopped. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was rather startled by 
recalling the fact that we had made a small appropriation for 
this purpose—I had forgotten what appropriation bill it was 
in, but my memory is refreshed by the suggestion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma that it was $250.000—and. now $800,000 is 
asked; and yet the bug is not yet on the territory of the United 
States to any considerable extent. 

Mr. GORE. I think it is in Texas to some extent, 

Mr. GALLINGER. To some extent? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; in Texas. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is in several States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume we have got to try to extermi- 
nate this insect if we can. I am much interested in the devel- 
opment of the cotton industry, which seems to be doing mighty 
well in these days, when cotton is selling at $180 a bale. 

Mr. GORE. No; about $150 to $170. Including the seed, it 
would be more, however. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; about $180 a bale. But however 
that may be. Mr. President, we want to protect that great crop. 
It is very essential to our own welfare and to the conduct of the 
war. I have sometimes thought it ought to be taxed; but that, I 
presume, we will never accomplish, and perhaps we ought not. 
I am not so sure on that point. But the rapid increase in these 
` appropriations attracted my attention, and I wanted to ask this 
question. If this insect is as deadly as is suggested to the cul- 
ture of cotton, of course this will be a wise appropriation, 
provided we can halt its progress into the cotton States; but 
it was so great a jump from the appropriation of last year 
3 proposed appropriation that I wanted some information 
about it. 

The truth is, it seems to have become rather an industry to 
hunt up some insect that is going to attack an agricultural 
crop. Somebody said to me that the sweet potatoes are in 
danger, I do not know how that is. It has been suggested to 
me that we ought to look after some insect that threatens that 
crop; and I shall be very sorry if that crop is in danger or in 
danger of heing destroyed. 

I am satisfied with this matter so far as the answer concern- 
ing it is concerned. and shall make no objection to it, beyond 
expressing the hope that we may not be met by a proposed appro- 
priation of $1,600,000 next year; and I trust they will be able to 
stop the ravages of that pink insect at the Rio Grande. That 
is where it ought to be. It onght to be relegated to Mexican 


soil, and kept there, rather than to come into Texas or any 
other State of the Union. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President. I entirely coincide with the Sena- 
tor. in the hope thut we can stay this invader at the border. I 
now send to the desk un amendment suggested by the depart- 
ment to the amendment which has just been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. On page 90, at the end of line 11, it is pro- 
posed to insert : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma that that will be an amendment to the bill 
and not an amendment to this amendment. The question is on 
the adoption of the amendment to strike out “ $400.000” and 
insert “ $700,000.” This has not any relevancy to that amend- 
ment. 
eg ec Yes; it does not refer to the amendment, but to 
the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, before the committee 
amendment is adopted I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, or some Senator from one of the catton States. to state, 
in a few words, if possible, the results thus far accomplished 
under the appropriations which have been made by Congress 
for several years in the attempt to eradicate the boll weevil. 
What has been done with an average of S600. 000 per year? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that the Government 
has not been able to eradicate the weevil, but on account of the 
weevil the production of cotton was reduced. I understand, as 
much as 75 per cent in some pcrtions of the great cotton belt of 
Texas. In Louisiana and in Mississippi there was a correspond- 
ing reduction when the pest first made its appearance in that 
region, but the department has succeeded. by cooperative 
methods with farmers, in restoring the production of cotton to 
the old level by improved cultural methods and ways and means 
of circumventing the weevil and counteracting its effects, but 
not in the way of direct extermination of the weevil itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it the opinion of the Senator that it 
is necessary to continue to appropriate this sum indefinitely in 
order to circumvent the weevil? 

Mr. GORE. I think for the present it is, because the weevil 
has not extended itself over the entire cotton country, but is 
extending its invasion eastward all the while, and it is neces- 
sary to institute these ways and means wherever it does make 
its advance; and until that is done I presume the necessity will 
continue. I imagine that the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
rann] or the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Vanpaman] could 
give some statistics as to the actual losses from the appearance 
of the weevil in those two States. They have been enormous. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course I realize that the tosses have 
been very, very severe, but I think it can be contended that 
after this series of years we should have some report as to 
progress. 0 

Mr. GORE. I think I might, however, express the opinion 
that this appropriation will not disappear. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I never knew one that did, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GORE. That is too true; but I will say to the Senator 
that it is connected in a way with the general demonstration 
work and the improvement of agriculture generally: and the ap- 
propriations were growing so large, and the benefits were so 
great and were so well recognized, that Senators from other 
sections insisted that corresponding appropriations be made to 
carry forward the same sort of work in their States, not- 
withstanding they were not cotton-growing States. That has 
been done, Demonstration agents all over the country have 
grown out of that; and I think the appropriations for other sec- 
tions outside of the cotton States amounted to something more 
than $400,000 a year or two ago, and I think they are above 
that now. So it has come to be a permanent part of our agricul- 
tural education, and to some extent in the cotton States this is 
really a misnomer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what I was driving at. Is 
not this a misnomer? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; it is. It was born of this necessity, but its 
name has never been changed ; and the service has been extended, 
I think, to the entire country. There are 2.860 counties in the 
United States. I think that 2.100 counties now have agents cor- 
responding te those who were evolved in the Southern States to 
meet this situation; and they are being rapidly extended to all 
the counties. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not desire to be 
overinguisitive. I have had a fleeting idea that this boll-weevil 
appropriation was. in fact, not alone an appropriation for stamp- 
ing out the boll weevil; that it was an appropriation to extend 
the farm-agent system throughout the counties. Now, I am in 
entire sympathy with the extension of that system; and I 
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remember also, as the Senator has already reminded the Senate, 
that when these great appropriations were first commenced 
another section of the country said:“ We must have our share.” 
Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. So they promptly got their share. 
Mr. GORE. They did; yes, sir. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. And it has been going on ever. since. 
One part of the country calls it the farm county agents’ work 
and another part of the country says: We are chasing the boll 
weevil with it.” 

Mr. GORE. That is the state of facts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. I am glad to have it 
cleared up. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the Government 
has never professed to be able to eradicate the boll weevil. It 
has discovered no ways and means of combating the weevil so 
as to exterminate the insect itself; but it h.. so countervailed 
its ravages as to restore the production of cotton to normal, even 
where the weevil was most riotous where it first made its ap- 


rance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I venture the hope that the pink boll 
weevil will not give rise to a pink-colored farm agent. 

Mr. GORE. If so, then there will probably be a pink invader 
of some sort in all sections of the country. I will say that this 
appropriation, I think, has been abundantly rewarded, not only 
in the Southern States but in other States, although agriculture 
was perhaps more scientific in other sections than in the South; 
but it has been serviceable even in those States, and abundantly 
so in the Southern States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wanted to ask the Senator 
about the character of this pink boll weevil and what damage 
it does. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall have to have read the letter 
of the department to which I referred a few moments ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can not the Senator state the 
matter just briefly? 

Mr. GORE. It destroys the fruit entirely. It even destroys 
the seed, so that it will not reproduce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To what extent has it gotten 
into our territory? 

Mr. GORE. I think only to a limited extent, and only in the 
State of Texas, as I am informed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And it is hoped, by this appro- 
priation and under this appropriation, to devise ways and 
means, in conjunction with the Mexican authorities, to keep it 
out of our territory, at least? 

Mr. GORE. That is the point exactly; yes, sir—to eradicate 
where it has already made its appearance, and so to inspect 
and disinfect cars coming over as to prevent its introduction in 
the future. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How is it propagated? That is, 
I mean, how does it get into this country from Mexico? 

Mr. GORE. It is supposed to have come in in cars in which 
cotton seed has been shipped from Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It comes in with the seed? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; or it comes in cars which have been 
used for the shipment of seed. 

Mr.. JONES of Washington. Have we been inspecting these 
ears during the last year, and have we tried to prevent its 
being brought in? 5 

Mr. GORE. I do not know to what extent that Has been done. 
I assume so, and I assume also that the letter explains the 
matter fully. I had not expected to reach this item this after- 
noon. Consequently I am not familiar with the contents of the 
letter, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to express my surprise to the 
Senator from New York that he should be surprised to dis- 
cover in this bill an appropriation of this nature. We have a 
number of appropriations called revolving appropriations. They 
are so called because they never revolve; they only jam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
now proposes an amendment, following line 9, on page 91, which 
will be stated by the Secretary. 


1 The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, on page 91, after 
ne 9: 

Any moneys hereaft 
5 fixed by the 8 ver 3 8 . 
. ana disinfection at plants constructed therefor out of any appro- 
priation made on account of the pink bollworm are hereby appropriated 
and made immediately available during the continuance of such emer- 
gency, in the discretion of the Secretary, for nditures necessary to 

revent the movement of cotton and cotton from Mexico into the 
5 jn — States and the establishment of the pink bollworm in the United 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that this is a 
committee amendment? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir. The committee did not report it. It 
was sent up by the department since the bill was reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator having the bill in charge offer 
this amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be stated again, Mr. President. 

Bi PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
again. ` 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may be necessary; but I 
want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that that is 
reviving a practice that grew to such an extent that we were 
compelled to stop it by legislation, and to provide that all moneys 
received from all sources should go into the Treasury of the 
United States, and all moneys to be appropriated should be car- 
ried in a regular appropriation bill for any expense that the 
Government desired to undertake. I do not believe that the 
Senator having the bill in charge can say how much money will 
come from these charges. Was there any information on that 
subject before the committee? 

Mr. GORE. I have no estimate on that subject, Mr. President. 
I will say, while I am interrupting the Senator, that I think the 
principle he lays down is a sound one, generally speaking. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about its being a sound 
principle. If I wanted to take the time of the Senate this after- 
noon, I could rehearse here dozens of cases where it has been 
abused in the most flagrant manner; and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe that every single cent that is collected from any 
source by the agencies of the Government of the United States 
ought to go into the Treasury of the United States, and not a 
dollar of it ought to come out of the Treasury of the United 
States unless it is appropriated directly for the purposes named. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator will remember, however, that we 
a a revolving fund of $150,000,000 under the food-con- 
trol act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we have done so many things during the 
past year that can not be defended that I do not want to take 
time now even to undertake to defend that kind of legislation. 

Mr. GORE. No; I do not cite that as justification for this 
practice. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
charges are imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
cleaning under this paragraph shall go in the regular channels. 
Then, if an additional appropriation is wanted by him for this 
purpose, let him come to Congress and ask for the appropriation, 
and I have no doubt that it will be granted. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WADSWORTH called for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is called for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that the question be stated 


again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and 
read by the Secretary. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Jones, N. Mex. Ransdcll Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Reed wanson 
Culberson McCumber Robinson Thomas 
Curtis McNary Saulsbury Thompson 
France Martin Shafroth mmell 
Gallinger Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Gerry New : Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Gore Norris Smith, Md. Warren 
Gronna Overman Smith, Mich. Williams 
Henderson Page Smoot 


I should very much prefer that whatever 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] and the junior Senator 
from Maine [Me. Hate] on official business. I will let this 
announcement stand for the balance of the afternoon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Saira], the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
and the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnseNpD] are 
absent from the Senate Chamber on business of the Senate. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my coileague- 


[Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYsEN] on official business, 
and the unavoidable absence of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CALDER]. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not n quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Cour, Mr. Harpwick, Mr. Kina, Mr. Lovee, Mr. Sutrnm of South 
Carolina, Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. UNpznwoob, and Mr. Wotcorr an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
Mr. Townsenp. Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, and Mr. Nueenr entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The read- 
ing of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at line 10, page 
91, and read as follows: 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay sal- 
aries or for personal services in any department, bureau, or office in the 
District of Columbia which does not, subject to the provisions and ex- 
har Anny of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation act, approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor each day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to strike out lines 10 to 16, which 
have just been read. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that that amendment may go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand the bill is being read merely 
for action upon the amendments of the committee at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was there a unanimous-consent agreement 
to that effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I am willing to have the matter 
passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
if he expects to dispose of the bill this evening? 

Mr. GORE. I do not expect to dispose of the bill this after- 
noon. 

Mr. BORAH. I will state the reason why I asked the ques- 
tion. I do not object to having the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas go over, but I do not want to remain here 
this afternoon, if I can help it, waiting for it if it is not com- 
ing up. 

Mr, GORE. My impression is that it will not come up this 
afternoon. I apprehend that it will involve a good deal of dis- 
cussion. There are other items that will not take much time, 
and I prefer to dispose of those first. I think the Senator will 
be safe in going away. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 91, after line 16, to insert the following: 

That any moneys heretofore or hereafter received by the United 
States for or in connection with the disposition of nitrate of soda 
pursuant to section 27 of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
or the national security and defense by encouraging the production 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 

roducts and fuel,” approved ogur 10, 1917 (Public, No. 41, 65th 
Jong.), are nereby appropriat and made immediately available 
as a revolving fund to be used at the discretion of the President for 
further carrying out the pu s of said section and extending its 
operation throughout the period of the existing war as ascertained 
and proclaimed in accordance with section 24 of said act: Provided, 
That nothing berein shall be construed as prohibiting the sale or 


disposal of any nitrates remaining on hand at the time of, or con- 
tracted for previous to, such termination. 


Mr. SMOOT. The same objection could be urged against 
this amendment that is urged against the paragraph beginning 
after the word “destroyed,” in line 9 on page 91. This, how- 
ever, is an emergency matter and it refers particularly to the 
question of securing a product that is absolutely necessary dur- 
Sng the continuation of this war. For that purpose, and that 


only, I shall not object to its adoption, but the principle of it, 


as I stated before, is absolutely wrong. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 9, to insert: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, to be used and 
expended by the Secretary of Agriculture as herein provided in offer- 
ing and awarding prizes and premiums for the encouragement of the 
frowing of staple foodstuffs on the farms throughout the country. 

he money appropriated by this paragraph shall be apportioned among 
the several States in accordance with the value of the farm products as 
shown by the last Federal census, and shall be expended under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I desire to offer a substitute for this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? ; $ 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing charge of the bill whether there is a sum of $250,000 in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated? 

Mr. GORE. We-expect to issue Liberty bonds to the amount 
of $3,600,000,000. I do not think it is all appropriated. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is that amount in the Treasury, it is 
blessed news to the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I think he is rather mistaken when he says it has not all 
been appropriated. It has already been appropriated. 

Mr. GORE. I believe it has a time or two over. 

Mr. HARDWICK, If the money is not there, they can not 
get it. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. - That 
is the only thing that will stand them off, I think. š 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator offers a substitute? 

Mr. GORE. Ido. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand from reading the section 
that we are going to engage in giving prizes. 

Mr. GORE. The substitute relates to another paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We used to give chromos and now we 
are going to give money, I suppose, for certain experiments in 
agriculture. 2 

Mr. THOMAS. Only in case the money is not otherwise 
appropriated. I do not think there is any danger of doing 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ury—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. After the war is over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the war is over; after the taxes 
which are becoming due are collected. Then we may have 
money. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORE. I yield if I have the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is very entertaining to hear 
the plaintive wailing begin the minute it is proposed to appro- 
priate a little money to the farmers of this country. I did 
not hear any of it the other day when it was proposed to give 
the railroads very favorable terms for the period of the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator allow an interruption? 

Mr. REED. As soon as I conclude the sentence. What we 
have been doing to the farmer up to this time is to take his 
market away from him, fix his prices, upset all his calculations, 
and leave him at the mercy of abnormal conditions made worse 
by the abnormal acts of some abnormal men. That goes without 
challenge, and when it is proposed to give a little money to help 
the agriculturist it arouses a great deal of comment. 

Dut a few days ago, as I looked over the floor of this Chamber, 
it seemed to me that there was about the same enthusiasm in 
trying to take care of the railroads handsomely that you would 
find among the aspirants for a premium among a lot of bread 
makers at a country fair. Everybody was there to do his best. 
Now, I hope that even if there is no money otherwise appro- 
priated from the Treasury we will not begin cutting down 
the farmer. Whether there is any money otherwise appropriated 
now or not, there will-be plenty of money appropriated in this 
Chamber within the next 30 days, plenty of thousands of dol- 
lars, plenty of millions of dollars, and probably plenty of thou- 
sands of millions of dollars, and it will then be done in the 
high name of patriotism, and whoever dares hold out an arrest- 
ing hand or raise a questioning voice will be classed as an enemy 
of his country. But when it is proposed to spend a few doljars 
with the farmer that may help to make better crops, produce 
more food for the world, it at once becomes the sbject of scorn 
and contemptuous remark. 

I hope the bill will not be treated in that form. 


We may get some money in the Treas- 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
will recall that so fur as I am concerned 

Mr. REED. Evidently, I did not mean my remarks to -ppl” 
at all to the Senator from Colorado. I was referring to the 
general situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course I aceept the Senator’s explanation. 
but his remarks were of so sweeping a character that it called 
for a statement from myseif. 

Let me sny, while F have the floor, that it is my intention te 
vote for every appropriation which I think is absolutely neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war or fer the proper conduct of 
the Government's business. My objection to many. of the items 
of this bill is not a new one. I have opposed them in past 
years because I have felt that they were not essential. 

I made the remark before the Senator from Missouri came in 
that I had become so accustomed to see every appropriation to 
which I objected pass the Senate that I was becoming somewhat 
discouraged. I have no doubt that my attempt in this regard 
will be another instance of love’s labor lost. I am not objecting 
to any of these items because this is an agricultural bill any 
more than I objected to the very large rewards that were re- 
cently awarded to the railroads because the bill affected the 
railroads. In each instance my criticisms have been designed 
to center attention upon conditions which, in my judgment. in 
the one case did not warrant se high a return, and which in 
this case do not seem to be now essential, when of all times we 
should be frugal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the proposed amendment be 
read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read 
the amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 92, after line 9, insert: 

e! ey in the Tr 
not otherwise appropriated, the suin of $250,000. 10 be used and 0. 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture as berein provided in offering 
and awarding prizes and premiums for the encouragement of the grow- 
ing of staple foodstuffs on the farms throughout the conntry. The 
money by arabe by this parngraph shall be apportioned among the 
several States in accordance with the value of the farm products as 
shown by the last Feleral census, and shall be expended under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not in the habit 
of opposing any appropriation which I think will actually ad- 
vance the agriculture of this country, but this particular appro- 
priation, which I confess meets my view for the first time, as 
I was absent from the meeting of the committee at which the 
amendment was adopted, excites my curiosity and fails to excite 
my admiration. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has said something 
about a more liberal treatment of the farmers of the country. 
He has recited how their markets have been taken away to a 
large extent and their prices fixed in many articles, generally 
fixed in a downward direction. What he says is true. I do 
not think this appropriation, however, will move one inch toward 
curing that evil. Here it is proposed to spend $250,000 to 
award prizes as a premium for the encouragement of the grow- 
ing of stable foodstuffs. You might just as well appropriate 
250 cents as $250,000 to a country of this size and expect that 
it is going to increase the production of stable foodstuffs. 

This reads to me like a pleasant little sop to the farmer. 
something handed to him that does net cost the Government 
very much, and which, it is hoped, will make him fee! good 
when he reads about it. You might just as well throw the 
money out in the middle of the stree.. 

Let me suggest that you do not fool the farmers: with. this 
kind of legislation. There is item after item in this appropria- 
tion bill that seems to assume thut the people who live in the 
rural parts of the United States are children, little babies, and 
have to be taught the simplest things—how te conduct their 
daily life, how to conduct their business from morning until 
night. and here we have a suggestion in this time of war, when 
the farmer knows perfectly well what the trouble is—it does not 
need the Congress nor the Secretury of Agriculture nor any- 
body else to teil him—to soften his feelings with the distribu- 
tion of $250,000 in prizes. To my mind, it seems ridiculous. 

I do not think there is any Senator here who will contend 
that the distribution of these prizes apportioned among the 
States in accordance with their relative production is go- 
ing to encournge at this time the production. of stable food- 
stuffs. The only thing that will encournge the: production of 
stable foodstuffs at this time is a more liberal attitude on the 
part of the Food Administration. and nothing else. Hud some 
of the Senators listened to the testimony that was given before 
the Committee on Agriculture within the last two weeks: they 
would be, I am quite sure. deeply disturbed as to the food 
prospects in this country and in our allies’ countries. The dis- 


tribution. of prizes. may I say to the Senator from Missouri, is 


not going to do any good. 
feel much better about it. 

Mr. REED; Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to tħe Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 3 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I should lke to say at this point 
that I inve‘ been with the Banking and Currency Committee 
and had just come into the Chamber when I heard the remark 
nade that occasioned my remark, I did not intend my remarks 
to apply to this question of prizes at all, I intended it to apply 
to the general cheese-paring policy that has been pursued here 
in regard to our agricultural bills in the Senate aud the atti- 
fude that has been assumed so often. I am glad to have the 
opportunity to make that statement, 

Now, while I am on my feet, if the Senator from New York 
will allow me, I wish to make a further stutement. ‘There is 
absolutely no question that the Senator from New York, se far 
as he has stated the case, has stated the absolute fact with re- 
gurd to the conditions that confront the country. 

Į expect in a day or two to pay some attention to this policy 
that has produced a higher price for rye and barley and inferior 
grain than wheut is permitted to bring. to this policy that 
makes it more profitable for a farmer to. plunt rye and barley 
and oats than it does to plant wheat. and much more profitable 
to plant corn than either, to this ‘policy that Is enusing thou- 
sands of immature hogs to be marketed because the eorn is 
worth more in the bin than it is when it has been transformed 
into pork, to this policy of the Food Administration that has 
produced consternation among the farmers of this country from 
one end to the other, and that instead of giving us thut stuhility 
which is necessary to investment and to labor has given us in- 
stability. to this policy which tells us for 8 or 10 mouths of 
the yeur to have meatless days. and then turns around and 
tells us all at once that we need to eat more meat in order 
to save wheat, this policy which tells us one day that there is 
wheat that can not be moved and that the railronds are to 
blame. and the next day when the cars are tendered Dicks away 
from the proposition and then assigns, as it assigned this 
morning, as the cause of wheat shortage, that the wheat is 
not in the country, when everybody knows thut there has been 
less wheat shipped abroad than has been shipped in normal 


It is not going to make the farmer 


years, 

I think that statement is so everybody knows it. I feel confi- 
dent of it. I have not looked it up. but this policy, E say, that 
gave us meatless days and prescribed that we shoul! eat chicken, 
and then turned around and provided that we should have meat 
days and that chicken should not be marketed. to this foolish, 
idiotic policy which seems to think you can save fool by eating 
all of a certain kind one day anid all of another kind the next 
day, alternuting in that manner, instead of eating iu the ordinary 
and usual way that human beings have done until our friend 
came here from England to reform the world and change the 
habits of the American people and to introduce a gam deal of 
confusion into American life, and who, according tu the Chicago 
Tribune, has taken into his working force seme representatives 
of the packers who have been drawing very large salaries and 
who are the occasion of examination by Mr. Heney. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to exptess the hope that 
the Senate will save this $250,000 and use it for something real. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to enter into 
any debate with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] con- 
cerning the Food Administration. or the Food Administrator. 
What he said upon that subject is irrelevant to the present 
question under discussion. But I do want te answer some- 
thing that was said by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH l. 

The Senator from New York criticizes the appropriation 
which is made for this purpose of enceuraging improved agri- 
culture by prizes and premiums as being absolutely useless 
amongst a people of 100,000,000 with our agricultural pro- 
duction, Tf the Senator from New York means by that that 
the appropriation ought to be larger, I agree with him, but If 
he means by it that prizes te men in the agricultural business 
do not have any effect upon the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts I beg leave to disagree with him. and my disagreement 
grows out of observation and experience. 

The prizes offered to the boys’ corn clubs in the South 
every southerner here will bear me out—bave led almost to a 
revolution in corn production in that part of the country. It 
has net been very long since nearly every southern State im- 
ported the major part of its food for man and benst. while It 
rulsed other things. It has net been very long since in my Stute 
an average crop of corn was 19 to 22 bushels per acre, depend- 
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After the State and Federal agricultural 
agencies and other interests began giving prizes to boys in 
corn clubs and to girls in canning-food clubs, and all that, the 
production of corn per acre went up and the supply of vegeta- 


ing upon the year. 


bles for winter increased very much. Why? Because the boys 
made more corn? No. They did make more corn, but that 
could not affect the entire production in any appreciable per- 
centage. They made more corn, I say, because in my county 
three or four boys made over 100 bushels to the acre, and a 
young fellow in South Carolina made 236 bushels, I believe, 
though I have forgotten the exact figures—anyhow, the largest 
production per acre in the Union. That was all in a country 
not regarded as a good corn country. 

It does not compare with the “ Egypt” country in Illinois, 
nor Indiana, nor Iowa as a corn country. The real increase 
came from this, that when these boys had learned it it aston- 
ished their fathers, and their fathers got on the methods 
which the boys had been taught and which resulted in this mirac- 
ulous added production. Their fathers took advantage of the 
lessons which their children had learned, and the consequence 
has been that the production per acre has been increased enor- 
mously. That is not all; the Senator from Missouri tells us 
that we have been “marketing immature hogs.” That is also 
erroneous. Southern corn has not been going into hogs for 
the market hitherto. No southerner felt that he could make 
money at fattening hogs with corn, because the corn in the 
market was worth more than the hogs. But so far from that 
statement of marketing immature hogs being true, I saw the 
report yesterday or the day before that the average weight of 
hogs in the American market had gone up some 20 pounds this 
year over the year before, and that I think is very largely due 
to the fact that in the South more hogs were kept, and the hogs 
were better fed. Instead of being merely called up to be fed 
when we were ready to kill them they were fed pretty nearly all 
the year around, not upon corn always but upon products of 
various sorts. 

The Senator from New York is mistaken in thinking that 
prizes given to men for increased production in agriculture stop 
with the prize maker. The achievement goes all over his neigh- 
borhood. It spreads from one neighborhood to another. “ You 
say that John Martin’s boy raised 102 bushels of corn to the 
acre!” “Yes; Ido. I saw it gathered and measured.” “In 
the name of Heaven how did he do it?” Then, the other fellow 
sits down and tells him how it happened, how he fertilized, what 
sort of seed corn was planted, what was the species of cultiva- 
tion, and all about it, and then the inquirer goes home and 
attempts at any rate to imitate him, and the emulation or 
rivalry spreads all over the country. 

Mr. President, there are all sorts of expenditures made by the 
Federal Government less profitable than this, and I do not 
speak of war expenditures, because as far as I am concerned 
I would drop the appropriations for almost everything in the 
world, if necessary to have money in order to win the war. 
My soul is so wrapped up in this war that if I thought the other 
side of the Chamber could bring it to a successful termination 
and this side could not, I would be willing to give that side full 
power. I.am so wrapped up in the necessity of winning it, 
caused by the conviction upon my part that national life will 
not be worth living unless we do win it, that I would not take 
one dollar from military purposes, and if I thought this money 
was to be subtracted from military purposes I would not do 
that. I would not vote, and will not vote, for a single new 
building nor park nor monument, and I will not vote for any- 
thing useful merely for peace purposes that we can postpone 
until after the war. But here is a direct war purpose. Increase 
the production of corn; increase the production of cattle; in- 
crease the production of hogs, into which the corn and the 
other agricultural products go. How? By forcing the people 
to do it? You can not do that under a free government. By 
inducing them to do it is the answer. In the South I know that 
the process of inducing has been begun, and that it has been 
very highly successful. 

I seryed for 10 years in the House of Representatives upon 
the Agricultural Committee with the father of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH]. His father was the chairman of 
the committee, and I was its senior Democratic member. We 
held appropriations down to a reasonable point all the time. 
I have never been extravagant about an Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, His father and I together saved the Treasury from the 
expenditure of many a useless dollar that was put on the Dill 
for the purpose of farming the farmer,“ and not for the pur- 
pose of farming the land. 
Senator from New York is mistaken. This is a matter of great 
importance and will result in great good. My only objection to 


In this particular case, however, the. 


it is that, being of the utmost importance, we yet can not very 
well at this time appropriate any more than the bill now carries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am going to ask the 
chairman of the committce if he will not corsent to put this 
appropriation of $250,000 in another portion of the bill, where 
it will bring practical results? I presume the Senator has had 
before him, and that there has been before the committee, some 
argument concerning the rust and the methods of meeting the 
rust. I notice that $100,000 has been appropriated for that 
purpose, 

Let me call the attention of the Senator in charge of this 
bill to the fact that three days of a change of weather in 1916 
caused a loss in three States in the Union of very close to 
$100,600,000 in the value of a crop. That was caused by the 
black rust. The black rust differs in no respect from the yellow 
rust, except that the spore are a little older. Several hundred 
years ago, in France, after a careful investigation, it was 
found that the origin of these spores was located and that they 
were always developed on a certain kind of vegetation, which 
is known here zs the barberry bush. Scientists and those of 
the highest standing in biology tell us that the rust spores 
always originate from the barberry bush hedges, and so forth; 
that, at least, they have never been known to originate any- 
where else; that they will travel with the wind, and in a single 
day may spread over a thousand miles from the place of their 
origin, 

Now, it is proposed to appropriate $100,000 for the eradica- 
tion of the rust. The loss every year from that source will run 
into many millions of dollars; and, if the straw is exceptionally 
heavy and there is the likelihood of a moist season, the loss will 
even run into the Eundreds of millions of dollars, 

These same scientists say that the only remedy now is to 
destroy the barberry bush, which is used for hedges in different 
cities and throughout the States. You can not destroy them by 
an act of Congress, because we can not reach by our legislation 
into the States and assume police authority, but wo can act 
in conjunction with the several agricultural States. I do not 
believe there is an agricultural college in any ne of the States 
that does not agree, and absolutely agree, with the assertion 
that the rust spores always originate in the barberry bush, and 
5 you can destroy that you can probably destro; the ravages 
of rust. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall do so in just one moment. 

This bill carries about $28,000,000 or $29,000,000, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and here is a damage that is never less than 
twenty-eight or thirty or forty million dollars in a year, and it 
often runs very close to a hundred million dollars in a year. 

There is no necessity of studying further as to the question 
of where the rust originates, because I understand that all 
scientists practically agree about that. So it is not simply a 
question of destruction. That being the case, you will do a 
hundred times as much good if you will take that extra 
$250,000 that you now appropriate for prizes and provide that 
it may be used, in conjunction with the States, in the extermina- 
tion of the barberry bush, from which originate the spores that 
destroy the crops of the Northwest. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desired to ask the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota if it were possible, by spraying or other 
similar treatment, to destroy the insect, germ, or whatever it 
may be, that produces the rust. Is it necessary, in order o 
accomplish that object, to destroy the bush? 

Mr. McCUMBER. When I state to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that in a single day, if the wind is blowing in the 
right direction, those spores cover an acreage equivalent to three 
or four of the big States of the Union, he will see the impos- 
sibility of affording a remedy by spraying. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I did not ask the Senator if the spores 
could be killed by spraying after they fall on the wheat, but I 
asked the Senator if they could be destroyed by spraying the 
bush where they originate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, they might possibly be. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to say to the Senator that I shall 
cheerfully vote to give him or the farmers of his section any 
amount that he thinks could be prudently and profitably ex- 
pended for the destruction of that pest, and I think the money 
would be well invested if the appropriation should be made. 
Agriculture is the base, the substratum, upon which all perma- 
nent prosperity rests in this country, and I deem it a privilege 
as well as a patriotic duty to vote for every measure which has 
for its purpose and that I believe will promote the interest 
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and prosperity of the people who till the soil. 
help to the farmers by the Government which lu eases their 
yield! promotes the well-being of all classes of society. 


I believe that any 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is a limit, of course, 
to our right to expend the people’s money. We can not in any 
appropriation bill give everything that we should like to give. 
We ought. however, to appropriate the money which ts raised 
by taxution in such manner that its use will do the greatest 
possible good; and I insist that this $250.000, if it is used for 
the purpose of meeting the ravages of rust, will accomplish a 
thousandfold more good than it would be possible for it to ac- 
complish In the matter of these prizes. I hope the chairman of 
the committee will be willing, if there can not be appropriated 
more than the amount which is provided for in this bill, to 
drop the provision which proposes to appropriate $250,000 for 
the purpose of giving prizes, and use it in meeting the evil of the 
rust. h 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. I wish to say that I do not under- 
estimate the importance of the proposition which has been ad- 
vanced by the Senator from North Dakota IMr. McCu starr]. 
The desirability of exterminating the source and origin of the 
rust must be obvious to every man, My recollection is that the 
committee gave what the department estimated upon that item. 
The Senator's argument has convinced me that the estimate was 
not sufficient. There is nothing binding about estimates. I shall 
not, therefore, as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, hesitate to vote for an increase in that particular 
item. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. I will ask if the Senator knows whether 
or not the department made an estimate and advised the com- 
mittee to place in the bill the item under consideration covering 
prizes? 

Mr. GORE. No; I will say that it did not, Mr. President; 
and I will touch on that point in a moment. This was another 
instance where the committee felt that it had an opportunity to 
render some public service without a direct commission from 
the department to render that service. > 

I wish to say, in reference to the remarks of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH}, that I think he put his finger on 
the fundamental aspects of the present situation. I think that 
the Food Administration has discouraged’ production. I think 
the production of wheat this year will be less than it would 
otherwise have been. I think that is a misfortune, which cer- 
tainly may amount to a calamity. 

I also agree with him that perhaps the Food Administration 
and perhaps the Senate do not appreciate the real gravity of the 
situation. The president of Cornell University, which is one of 
the largest agricultural institutions in America, recently de- 
clared that there was only a narrow margin between this coun- 
try and an inferno of starvation. That is pretty strong lan- 
guage; I do not know whether I should use language so strong 
as that; but I do know that the situation is serious, and that 
we may before long be looking famine in the. face, which we 
ought to have averted. It is incumbent upon us to avert not 
only the danger but the possibility of a shortage of foodstuffs 
in this country, so far as human foresight can anticipate condi- 
tions, and meet them looking to that end. 

Evidence is accumulating as to the food crisis which is 
threatened. I hope that before long a report may be submitted 
to the Senate, or an argument may be presented to the Senate, 
which will impress the gravity of the situation upon each und 
every Member of this body. 

One of the Senator's complaints was that the amount provided 
in this aniendment was not enough, I think that is the only 
objection to which the amendment is Hable. I do not think it 
is enough. 

I do not agree with the Senator that the prospeet of prizes 
and premiums. would not stimulate increased production. The 
spirit of emulation is one of the strongest instincts and impulses 
of human nature. It has impelled men to feats of heroism which 
mere sordid gain could never inspire. This is not a matter of 
theory; it has been applied in many of the Southern States. 
The production of corn in the Southern States has been doubled, 
and in many localities it has been trebled by the prizes which 
huve been offered on the part of voluntary orgnnizations and 
associations. I have proved my faith by my works. For five 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


yeurs In my State I gave an annual premium of $100 to the boys 
making the best record in contests between the boys’ corn clubs 
in that Stute. 


Those contests, born of a spirit of emulation and 


a desire to excel, have borne splendid fruit in many of the 
Southern States. 

There are 46 State fairs in the United States; there are 2.000 
or more county fairs; and I have no doubt that by wise admin- 
istration and distribution of these prizes and premiums produc- 
tion can be greatly stimulnted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether all of those Stute fairs and all of those 
county fairs are not giving prizes for the best exhibition of the 
products of the farm? 

Mr. GORE. I think they are; but the Committee on Agricul- 
ture felt that this was a national problem—not a State problem 
and not a local problem, The Committee on Agriculture was 
not willing to be outrun in this great national service by the 
States, by the counties, or by mere local organizations of mer- 
chants and commercial clubs. We felt that we ought to have 
sufficient vision to apprecinte the Importance of this situation, 
The Committee on Agriculture feels that some responsibility 
devolves upon it to aid in arousing interest in the conditions 
ns they relate to food and to food supply. and in recommending 
any wise means possible which may contribute to a satisfactory 
solution of that problem. If these prizes incrense production 
a half million dollars only, we will have realized 100 per cent 
profit on our investment. That it will do so, if wisely adminis- 
tered through the various Stute and county fairs, I think there 
can not be the slightest possibility of doubts 

While much has happened under the Food Administration 
which might profitably have happened otherwise—and I shall 
not be diverted at this point to a discussion of that question— 
the fact that it has done somethings it ought not to have done, 
that it has discouraged production, and that it may be beyond 
our power to remedy that situation, is no reason why we should 
not, so far as we can. meet our responsibility and discharge 
our duty at least by stimulating production, I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted, and I have no doubt—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘This will encourage Stutes and counties 
and other organizations to offer additional prizes. 

Mr. GORE, Undoubtedly it will, and the national prize, in 
add tion to the State prize, would be an object worthy to be 
striven for and undoubtedly would be an object of ambition, 
Boys’ corn clubs and boys’ pig clubs and girls” poultry clubs 
throughout the country have contributed a great. deal to Mm- 
ereased production, Production. production, production is the 
supreme and paramount purpose to-dzy. 

Some have minimized product’on by laying too much em- 
phasis on distribution. I think that has been the fundamental 
defect in our policy up to this time. We have magnified the 
importance of distr’ bution and have minimized the importance 
of production. A perfect system of distribution, the most 
elaborate and perfected machinery for distribution, would be 
utterly vain if there be nothing to distribute. We can not, 
Senators, overdo production th’s year. However much we may 
expand it, there will be an urgent and an insistent demand for 
more. We will hear from the lips of our allies the ery of the 
horse leech's daughter. worthily made, and it should be our 
desire to gratify it—more, more, more, and still more food. To 
meet that cry let us have more production, and in th's Instance 
let us resolve the doubt in favor of offering the prizes and 
premiums in the hope that it will stimulate production, and if 
it falls short of that result, if evil days come, if lean months 
come upon us in the future, let no one say that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at least was derelict in its duty. That is 
the theory upon which the committee acted, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a few moments, because I have been called to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; but, in addition to what my 
collengue [Mr. McCusmerr] has said, I desire to state that his 
estimate as to the loss from the black rust within one year 
alone is not high enough, 

I desire to say to my colleague and to the Senate that we 
estimated in North Dakota in 1916 that we would produce 
160,000,900 bushels of wheat. but, due to the black rust, as my 
colleague has stated, we raised only 89,000,000 bushels, 

I have pleaded and pleaded with those in authority to make 
recommendations and ask for approprintions to destroy the 
burberry bush, because there is where the black-rust microbe 
originates. I have stood on this floor time and again asking 
Members of this body to take action, and calling the attention 
of the department to the necessity of increasing these appro- 
priations in order to incrense the production of grain, and I 
think we must ull agree that that is highly necessary, especially 


at this time. 


I am not opposed to this particular appropriation. I am a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and I 
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was present when the amendment was proposed. I said at 
that time to the other members who were present that, while I 
had no Objection to it, I knew of other methods which would 
be far superior to this one to increase production, especially of 
wheat. 

I am glad the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Waras] is 
here, because I want to read to him and to the Senate a state- 
ment which can not be controverted. I heard the Senator 
from Mississippi say the other day that prices could not be 
fixed by law, but that ultimately they would be regulated and 
fixed on a competitive basis under the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to be mis- 
quoted, 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not desire to misquote the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that prices could not be fixed, 
but I said if they were fixed the result would be either tu dis- 
turb production if they were fixed too low or to encourage 
speculation if they were fixed too high. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course there is a psychological influence 
of an appeal to patriotism that might have some effect, but it 
is a natural economic law that governs, and there is no escape 
from it. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is perfectly true. I wish at this point 
to read from a newspaper the quotations on different kinds of 
grain. On February 27 the market at Duluth, Minn., was, for 
No, 1 dark northern, $2.21; for No. 1 northern, $2.17; for No. 2 
dark northern, $2.18; for No. 2 northern, $2.14; for No. 3 dark 
northern, $2.14; for No. 3 northern, $211; for No. 1 durum, 
$2.11; for No. 2 durum, $2.14; for No. 3 yellow corn, $2.14 to 
$2.15; for barley, $1.83 to $2.16; for rye, $2.53. 

A bushel of barley has to weigh only 48 pounds, and yet, Mr. 
President, a bushel of barley is worth more in the market 
than a bushel of wheat. Every sensible man knows that a 
bushel of barley is not as valuable for food as a bushel of 
wheat. Every sensible man knows that a bushel of rye, weigh- 
ing 56 pounds, is not as valuable for bread and for food as is a 
bushel of wheat. The economie conditions have been disar- 
ranged, and people in the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try have been discouraged from producing wheat. 

That is not the whole story. While we are talking about 
the microbes propagated on the barberry bush, let us refer 
also to the microbe at the other end which we have to con- 
front every year, whether we have the barberry bush and the 
black rust or not, and that is some of the combinations and 
grain exchanges, also called chambers of commerce, which are 
always operating, I am going to take the time of the Senate 
when we reach the amendment which I introduced at the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of Agriculture, proposing that stand- 
ardization of grades shall be fixed on milling tests, and he 
realizes now the importance of it. I will try to show the 
effects of the false standards now prevailing and also show 
the effects in the prices of grain. We will say that No. 1 hard 
wheat is mixed with 15 per cent of No. 1 winter wheat. One 
is as good and as valuable for flour as the other, but if there 
is a small percentage of this winter wheat mixed with the 
spring wheat it is reduced to No. 4. I have a sample of that 
kind on my desk. The difference in the price to the farmer 
is from 24 to 25 cents a bushel; and yet when we ask an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for a little flour mill—and it is not in- 
tended to erect a building, but to provide machinery in order 
to make tests—but when it is proposed to fix standards based 
upon the baking and milling qualities of grain we are laughed 
to scorn by some of the Senators here, although the reduction 
in grade involves millions and millions of dollars of loss to 


the farmers of this country. That is how production is dis- 


couraged. 

I understand the item for the flour mill has been passed 
over; I was not here at the time because I was in attendance 
upon other business of the Senate, but I understand that item 
has been passed over. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that amendment has been 
‘accepted. 

Mr. GRONNA. I refer to the item for,a flour mill to make 
tests as to milling and baking properties, and I understand it 
was passed over. It was designed to enable the Agricultural 
Department to make tests to ascertain the value of different 
kinds of grain and then to make their standardization ac- 
cordingly. Yet Senators on this floor say that it is an ex- 
travagance to appropriate $50,000 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Bureau of Standards to get the informa- 
tion which is needed in order to do justice not only to the 


section of the country from which I come but to the entire 
country. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not objecting to the appropriation 
of $250,000 for prizes and premiums, as is proposed in this bill. 
I believe it will do some goed and perhaps help to stimulate pro- 
duction; but why should we discriminate against the people in 
certain sections of the country, restrict the price on wheat, and 
discourage production, and then let the industries in the other 
sections of the country go unrestricted? The production of 
wheat can not be increased by any such method as is proposed 
here; I know that very well. Perhaps you can increase the pro- 
duction of vegetables and encourage some schoolmarm who has 
a few spare dollars to buy a pig and enter the new field of 
patriotie pig raising, or something of that sort, but you can not 
inerease the production of wheat by promising such premiums 
as proposed in this amendment after having taken from the 
farmer his market, as you did a year ago. 

What is the result? What did we have to do in my State this 
year? The governor of the State called the legislature together 
in extraordinary session for the purpose of enacting a law that 
would enable the counties in the State to issue bonds to buy 
seed and feed for the farmers and sell it to them on time. This 
is not a very good story to tell; it presents a gloomy picture, 
but it is true. It shows the financial condition of the wheat 
farmer, In my State there are many counties that have voted 
to bond themselves for upward of $300,000, to be used in the 
purchase of seed, to be sold to the farmers on time. Does that 
indicate that these people have made an unduly large amount 
of money? On the other hand, does it not indicate that they 
have been discriminated against and that they are unable to go 
on with their farming operations simply because they have not 
received as much for the product as it has cost them to pro- 
duce it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying, but I wondered why the farmers did not have 
the seed wheat. Did they not raise enough wheat for seed or 
did they sell all the wheat they raised without reserving any 
for seed? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I think the 
State raised more than enough to meet the seed requirements. 
In the so-called Red River Valley we raised a good crop. In the 
western section of the State the farmers averaged about from 2 
bushels to 3 bushels to the acre, and that would have been more 
than enough for seed. The quality was exceptionally good; 
we raised no poor wheat in our State this year because we had 
a dry season, but every bushel of wheat cost them a great deal 
more than they received for it. The average for the State was 
about 7 bushels, and any man who knows anything about the 
cost of cultivating an acre of ground in the West knows that it 
can not be done for $14 an acre, without even taking into consid- 
eration the cost on the investment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What I am trying to get at is, why the 
farmers parted with their seed wheat? I supposed their primary 
duty was to keep enough wheat for next year’s seed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator that the reason 
why they parted with the seed was that they had to sell in 
order to meet certain obligations and in order to get something 
to eat, something to live on. That is the condition. 

Mr. President, as I said, I shall not oppose this amendment; 
but I believe, as my colleague [Mr. McCunmer] said, that we 
should have appropriated more money for the destruction of 
the barberry bush, and we should also change the language so 
that we could be sure that we could use the money for its de- 
struction. The language of this provision is to enable the 
department to study and to learn something about these in- 
sects. Why, we know what is to be done. It is the same with 
the barberry bush as it is with the cattle tick. All you have 
to do is simply to get the men and means to do it, to eradicate 
it, to get ride of it. That is all there is to it; and I doubt 
whether the Agricultural Department will let us use any of 
this money for the real destruction of the barberry bush. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, then, the Senator wants 
to change the language so that it can be appropriated for the 
purpose of being used in cooperation with the State authori- 
ties for the destruction of the barberry bush. Is that it? 

4 Mr. GRONNA. Exactly. That is what I should like to have. 


one. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is known that that is the cause of 
this spore, it seems to me evident that there ought to be no 
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indefiniteness about the language which will prevent its being 
used for the purpose of reaching the evil. 

Mr. GRONNA. That Is exactly the truth. There is no need 
of further study of it, because, as my colleague has said. prac- 
tically all the scientists agree thut it orginates in the barberry 
bush, and all we have to do to eradicate this evil is simply to 
destroy the barberry bush. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the chairman of the committee again, I am not .complaining 
at all against a proper appropriation to be expended in prizes. 
Į agree that it may stimulate production to some extent, but I 
want the earnest and serious consideration of the chairman to 
this point: 

He provides for an appropriation of $250,000 to be expended 
in prizes to stimulate production. He thinks that that may 
stimulate production $500,000, half a million dollars, in value. 
Possibly that is true; but what is more important than increas- 
ing the production half a million dollars is to decrease the de- 
struction $100.000,000; and he appropriates only $100,000 to 
meet this great ravage. which, my collengue says, amounted in 
our State alone to more than $100,000,000 in a single year, 
while he appropriates $250.000. or two and a half times as 
much, to stimulate production which he himself thinks might 
produce half a million dollars more, It is the disproportion in 
the matter of these appropriations that uppeals to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator does not have to reason with me 
about the importance of this matter. I have no objection. I 
hope the language will be changed, if a change be necessary or 
even desirable. so as to authorize the use of this money for the 
extermination of the barberry bush. I will say to the Senator 
that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in- 
creased the estimate for the rust $50.000. We were venture- 
some enough to increase that appropriation $50,000 without any 
special permit to do so. If that is not enough, I am willing to 
go farther, nnd I um willing to go faster. I doubt if anybody 
will go farther or faster than I will go In advocacy of any 
proposition which really promises, on the one hand, to stimu- 
late production, to increase production, or, on the other hand, to 
obviate the artificial, arbitrary. or accidental destruction of pro- 
duction, I think that both purposes ought to be studiously 
observed. They are the same in effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me suy to the Senator that I think the 
language of the bill as proposed is sufficient to cover destruc- 
tion. I do not think it is absolutely necessary as a matter of 
fact, although I think it is preferable to insert the words “ for 
the destruction,” because the provision is that $100,000 shall be 

set aside for the investigation and contro} of these diseases; and 

if the only method of control is the destruction of the barberry 
bush, where the germ originates, then I should think that that 
was broad enough to cover it. But I want to say to the Senator 
that before we get through with this bill I shall ask to have 
that $100,000 increased to $250,000, and I hope the Senator will 
agree also to an amendment that it shall be used in the investi- 
gation and the destruction of this particular bush. As I state 
before, that can not be done without the assistance of the sev- 
eral States; but 1 do not know of a single agricultural Stute. in 
the spring-wheat section at least, that would not find means to 
assist in getting rid of every such bush in the State. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think it would be very short- 
sighted for the Senate to overlook anything which might carry 
out the Senator’s object and stay the ravages of the spores 
originating with the barberry bush. The only point I was 
making is that we are associating here, in this debate, two 
things which have no relation to each other. It is desiruble to 
have an abundance of milk available for infants and growing 
children. It is also desirable to find ways and means to eradi- 
ente infantile paralysis, but there is no reason to diminish the 
supply of available milk in order to eradicate the paralysis. Let 
us do both. Let us offer these prizes to stimulate production, 
and let us eradicate the barberry bush and eradicate the rust. 
It seems to me that the proposition which the Senator from 
North Dakota has advocated is not inferior to the proposition 
touching the cattle tick which was discussed here this afternoon. 
They are of equal importance; and it would be extremely short- 
sighted on the part of the Senate to practice an unwise or 
niggardiy economy in arresting the prosecution of that work 
of eradication. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator. from North Dakota that if he will offer an amendment 
to carry out his views, I think 

Mr. GORE. We have not reached it yet. 

Mr. GRONNA. My amendment would not be to the par- 


tenlar question now under consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think if the question is 
put again, the Chuir will be satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is an agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY, On page 92, after line 20, in lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the committee, the Senator from Okla- 
homa proposes the following substitute: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and operate 
plants for the drying or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other 
edible products, Including the erection or rent of necessary build- 
ings and cooperation —— 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, is the Secretary reading the sub- 
stitute or the amendment reported by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is reading the 
substitute of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Secrerary (continuing)— 


with plants maintained ond operated for the mannfacture of such 
products, to purchase raw material, to standardize, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of dried products, and for all necessary oxpenses including 
salaries in Washington and elsewhere, $250,000. which sum sball be 
immediately available upon the passage of this act, and this fund may 
be used as a revolving fund until June 30, 1919, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Secretary has read the 
substitute, but I do not remember his having read the committee 
amendment for which it is a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator ask thut the 
conmittee amendment may be read also? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
amendment of the committee. 

The Secrerary. On page 92, after line 20, the committee pro- 
poses to insert the following: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish plants for the 
drying and dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other edible products, 
in connection with the land grant colleges in the Bevora: States, 
$250,000: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may establish 
such plant at some other location in any particular State whenever in 
his judgment the public interest would be subserved thereby: Prorided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, 
establish such plant in any particular State in cooperation with States, 
counties, municipalities, individuals, or associations not organized for 
proft. in which case the Secretary of Agricultnre sball not pay more 
than one-half of the cost of establishing such plant. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not heard the substitute 
until it was read and did not know the Senator from Oklahoma 
wus going to offer it. I have prepared an amendment that L 
was going to offer to the committee amendment, but I will offer 
it to the substitute. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, in view of the Senator's state- 
ment, I think it would be better to pass over this matter, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to ask that it be passed over when 
my amendment is offered, so that it will be printed together 
with the substitute, because I expect to address the Senate at 
some length on this question of dehydration. I um not prepared 
to do it this evening, ` 

I offer to the substitute the amendment that I send to the 
desk. It may be that it will not exactly correspond, because, as 
I say, I have had no opportunity to examine it; but if it does 
not. I will correct it later on, when it comes up before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kirey in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request that the amendment go over? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, 1 hope it will take that course; 
and I ought to say, in justification of. offering the substitute, 
that it was preparel by the department. I offered it without 
conference with the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as 
a substitute for the committee amendment, but. as Senators 
know, I did not anticipate that the bill would come up for con- 
sideration this afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the amendment that I send to the 
desk be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir: let it be read, and then I will ask that 
the whole matter be passed over. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is this an amendment to an 
amendment or an amendment to a substitute for an amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; my ah ulment is offered ns an amend- 
ment to the substitute. I lave a right, as a matter of course, 
under the rules. to offer this amendment. A substitute is sub- 
ject to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the further 
consideration of this nmendinent will be postponed for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 should like to have my amendment read 
before it goes over. 


The Secretary will read the 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is in-doubt as to 
whether the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is in 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can be read, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; let it be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
upon request of the President, fo use all or any part of this appropria- 
tion for the establishment of such plant or plants at oe place in the 
gauea States for the purpose of supplying food for the Army and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the further 
consideration of this amendment will be passed over. The Sec- 
retary will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was on page 93, after line 9, to insert: 


Farmers’ National Congress and Pan-American International Farm 
and Live-Stock Exposition.—To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with and make and exhibit illustrative of the investigations, 

ucts, and processes er to farming in the United States at 
Phe Pan-American International Farm and Live Stock Exposition, to 
be held at Jacksonville, Fla., in conjunction with the Florida State 
Fair and Exposition, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
includi laber and all expenses in the city of Washington and else- 


n 
w ere, $i „000. 

The President is hereby authorized to extend invitations to other 
nations to vy og delegates or representatives to the Farmers’ National 
Congress, to be held at Jacksonyille, Fla., in connection with said Pan- 
American International Farm and Live-Stock pin men eee 
88 appropriation shall be granted or used for the expenses o 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Senator if 
this is the first appropriation that has been made by the Gov- 
ernment to assist the Pan-American International Farm and 
Live Stock Exposition to hold a session in conjunction with the 
Florida State Fair and Exposition, or any other State fair? 

Mr. GORE. I will say that so far as I know this is the first 
appropriation; but the precedent was found in the appropriation 
for the International Dry Farming Congress, for which a series 
of appropriations has been made, extending over some five or 
six or seven years. At that congress exhibits are made from 
the various arid and semiarid States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has been appropriating about $20,000 a year, I think, with 
the possible omission of last year, to make an exhibit represent- 
ing the National Government at this international exposition. 
I believe this year it is to meet at Kansas City. So far as I 
know, this is the first appropriation for this particular purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then hereafter we will have an annual appro- 
priation, will we, for the Farmers’ National Congress and Pan- 
American International Farm and Live Stoek Exposition? 

Mr. GORE. I should not imagine so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we will, if we start it. 

Mr. GORE, I do not know anything that justifies that appre- 
hension. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
and to the Senate that this suggestion arises by reason of a very 
important meeting in Jacksonville, at the time of this State 
fair and exposition, of the Farmers’ National Congress in con- 
junction with the Pan-American International Farm and Live 
Stock Exposition. The Farmers’ National Congress and the 
Pan-American International Farm and Live Stock Exposition 
are all holding sessions on the exposition grounds, the exposition 
furnishing the buildings and all that sort of thing. This is 
a small appropriation to exhibit there what the Government has 
to offer, showing its investigations, products, and processes re- 
lating to agriculture, but mainly live stock and matters of in- 
terest both to the Farmers’ National Congress and to this in- 
ternational exposition. It is a small appropriation of only 
$10,000. I think the Government usually makes those exhibits 
anyhow, but it is directly in line with precedents where these 
conventions or congresses have been held in Western States. 
In such cases appropriations similar to this have been made, 
but of a larger amount. I think it is entirely appropriate, and 
will be of very great advantage, because this Farmers’ National 
Congress is itself a very large organization, and has a large 
membership, and is doing splendid work; and then, in addition 
to that, the Internationa! Farm and Live Stock Congress is a 
large organization, doing splendid work in that field. 
simply to furnish an exhibit there of the result of the investiga- 
tions and studies of the Department of Agriculture, which will 
thus be carried to the members of these organizations that hap- 
pen to be holding their session now at this exposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not at all surprised at the 
appropriation. Not only do I expect that this association will 
ask for $10,000 or more each year, but I expeet that there will 
be new organizations established in the future, and, seeing that 
the Government appropriates annually certain amounts for 
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these associations to meet at different parts of the country, they 
will be added to annually hereafter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not been able to attend the session 
this afternoon. I should like to have the Senator from Utah 
tell me briefly of what advantage the Government is going to be 
to this exposition down in Jacksonville, Fla., for which this 
$10,000 is to be appropriated? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the only advantage is that unless the 
Government of the United States appropriates this money, per- 
haps the Farmers’ National Congress and Pan American Inter- 
national Farm and Live Stock Exposition could not make a show 
at that State fair. They, perhaps, could not collect enough 
money in order to have their representatives down there. I 
think that is all there is to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is the United States to make an exhibit 
there, or to do anything as a Government which would be,bene- 
ficial to the farmers? ö 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there has been no 
eppropriation for that purpose, and I doubt whether the Gov- 
ernment does make an exhibit there. I think this is a Florida 
State fair and exposition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say in answer to the 
Senator from Michigan that the Florida State Fair & Exposi- 
tion Co. is holding a State fair at Jacksonville. That happens 
to be going on. That fair will be held irrespective of any ap- 
propriation, and it is asking nothing from the Government. 
The Farmers’ National Congress is not a Florida organization or 
a southern organization. The Pan American International 
Farm and Live Stock Exposition is not a southern organization 
nor a Florida organization. This is no appropriation made to 
either of those associations. ‘This is simply to cover the ex- 
pense of the Government making an exhibit where these organi- 
zations are holding their conventions. They he pen to be hold- 
ing them this time in Florida. If they had been held anywhere 
else we would not have heard a word about the matter, because 
the Government has appropriated year after year $20,000 for 
these congresses to be held in the semiarid States, and nobody 
has ever raised any object.on to that action. It has been going 
on year after year. It happens now that the proposition is to 
appropriate $10,000 to cover the expense of an exhibit in Flor- 
ida, and we hear a great deal of talk about it, and raise a lot of 
questions about it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What kind of an exhibit will the Govern- 
ment make down there? ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government has been making investi- 
gations and studies for years and years relative to the subjects 
in which this farmers’ congress and this international congress 
are interested. I do not know what the exhibit covers. It 
covers a great deal, the result of their studies and investigations, 
and the point is to bring that result home to the members of 
the associations that are holding their convention at this point. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator believe that will be 
brought home to them in any other way than through lecturers 
sent out, possibly, Government representatives, and publications? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no; they carry there the actual ex- 
hibits of what has resulted from their studies appertaining to 
the live-stock industry, all the diseases and ailments of animals, 
and that sort of thing. That is of immense educational value to 
the people engaged in those industries. They carry out those 
exhibits in cases. The exhibits are very considerable, I think, 
and very instructive: This is a place and an opportunity to 
bring these things home to the people who are engaged in those 
industries. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I should like to haye the 
amendment stated again. 

The Secretary again-stated the pending amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if he 
will not insert, after the word “ shall,” on page 94, line 2, the 
word “hereafter,” so as to read: 

Provided, That no appropriation shall hereafter be granted or used for 
the expenses of delegates. 7 

I think that is the language that is generally used in the pro- 
visions affecting legislation of this sort. 5 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection at all to that amend- 
ment, if the Senator desires to offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I move that the word 
“hereafter be inserted after the word “shall,” on line 2, 


page 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 4, after the words 
“Department of Agriculture,” to strike out “$26,943,773” and 
insert “ $28,058,933,” so as to make the clause read: 

a carried by this bill for the Department of Agriculture, $28,- 


R Mr. “SMOOT. Mr. President, that will not be the correct 
amount of the total appropriation; but I take it for granted 
that it is understood that the clerks will have the right to put 


in the exact figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerks 
will be authorized to correct the total. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp a letter which I have received from the 
entomologist of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mis- 
sissippi, treating of the sweet-potato weevil—a new bug to me, 
but it seems he has been busy in the sweet-potatu business for 
some years, and has operated extensively in the States of Geor- 
gia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Alabama. He 
has been in Florada for very many years, and the people of the 
State of Florida have spent a great deal of money in the effort 
to exterminate this rapacious little bug. The importance of 
destroying the pests is seen in the fact that unless something 
is done to stop the ravages of this little insect it will materially 
reduce the great crop of potatoes, which amounts annually to 
something like $90,000,000. The sweet potato is a valuable arti- 
cle of food, and at this time anything that interferes with its 
production is an evil to be feared. The matter calls for prompt 
and vigorous attention on the part of the Government. 

I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp an amendment, 
which I shall offer to-morrow or when the bill comes up for con- 
sideration, carrying an appropriation of $25,000 for the investi- 
gation and possible extermination of the pest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without abjection, the matter 
referred to will be included in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Agricultural College, Miss., February 21, 1918. 
Senator James K VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR VARDAMAN: I understand that an effort is being made 
to get an appropriation from 88 to be used in a campaign to 
eradicate the sweet-potato weevil, Cylas formicarius, from the Southern 
States, but that this item bas been left out of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill now before the Senate. 

The sweet-potato weevil is by far the most serious insect pest of the 
sweet potato. From the nature of this insect it seems that it will not 
be a very difficult task to eradicate it. The insect seldom, if ever, files, 
and is only known to feed upon the sweet potato and morning glory. 
At the present time our records show that this pest is only known to 
occur in four counties in Mississippi. These counties are Hancock, Har- 
rison, Jackson, and Pearl River. We know of only 28 properties that 
are infested. There are probably many others that we do not know 
about. If steps are not taken to eradicate this pest. it will gradually 
spread to other properties until it becomes so generally distributed that 
eradication will be much more difficult. On one property in this State 
we found 99 per cent of the potatoes Infested with these weevils, and 
on several other prope tt iee the infestations were as high as 85 to 90 
per cent. In parts of Louisiana and Texas conditions are eyen worse, 
so far as this insect is concerned. % 

At this time, when we are in need of all kinds of foods, I believe that 
it is important that this pest be not allowed to spread further, and that 
every effort be made to eradicate it. I sincerely hope that the Secre- 
tig of Agriculture will be authorized to carry on this work. 

ith kind personal regards, I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
R. W. Garyep, Entomologist. 

The proposed amendment of Mr. VARDAMAN is as follows: 


For applying such methods of eradication or control of the sweet- 
potato weevil as in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may 

necessary, including the payment of such expenses and employment 
of such persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, organiza- 
tions, or individuals as he may deem necessary to accomplish such pur- 
ponen; $25.000, which shall be immediately available, and, in the discre- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture, no expenditures shall be made for 
these potpore until a sum or sums at least equal to such expenditures 
shall ve been appropriated, subscribed, qr contributed by State, 
county, or local authorities or by individuals or organizations for the 
accomplishment of such 1 Pr ed, That no part of the money 
herein appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or value of swect 
potatoes, swect-potato plants, or other property injured or destroyed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORE. I meve that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, 


After five minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clor\ 
and 5 minutes p. m., Monday, March 4, 1918), the Senate nu- 
es until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Euecutire nominations received by the Senate March 4 (legisla- 
tire day of March 2), 1918. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
Ingwald C. Thoreson, of Utah, to be surveyor general.of Utah. 


(Reappointment. ) 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Peter Hanson, of Utah, to be register of the land office at 
Vernal, Utah. (Reappointment.) 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Albert F. Young, of Vernal, Utah, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Vernal, Utah, vice Samuel L. Page, resigned. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
To be brigadier general with rank from February 18, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Edward A. Kreger, Judge Advocate. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTION IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 
Maj. Lorenzo D. Gasser, Infantry. 
To be major with rank from August 5, 1917. 
Capt. Lorenzo D. Gasser, Infantry. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
y FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, — 
Second Lieut. Frederick D. Sharp, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery, with rank from October 26 1917. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Mark A. Van Liew, Field Artillery, to be second 
lieurenant of Infantry with rank from October 26, 1917. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Edmund P. Lakeman to be postmaster at Haleyville, Ala., in 
place of W. H. Cleere, resigned. 
ARKANSAS. 2 
Archibald S. Rogers to be postmaster at Osceola, Ark., in 
place of Adah L. Roussan, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Elmer S. Slade to be postmaster at Callpatria, Cal, in place 
of Charles W. Brown, resigned. 
Myrtle M. Crawford to be postmaster at Ceres, CaL, in place 
of C. H. Bronaugh, resigned. 
COLORADO. 
Marshall Q. Starr to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo., in place 
of Robert E. Norvell, resigned. 
Cornelia C. Simpson to be postmaster at La Veta, Colo., in 
place qf Fanny Hamilton Simpson, resigned. 
FLORIDA. 
Israel F. Titus to be postmaster at Lynn Haven, Fla., in 
place of Florida E. Gay, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 
Bessie Waldrop to be postmaster at Jackson, Ga., in place 
of I. J. Slaughter, resigned. 
Joseph W. Osborn to be postmaster at Porterdale, Ga., in 
place of John A, Cowan, resigned. 
HAWAI 


M. G. Santos to be postmaster at Lihue, Hawaii, in place of 


L. D. Timmons, not commissioned. 


IDAHO. 
Lida Cox to be postmaster at Rigby, Idaho, in place of Ed- 
mund Ellsworth, jr., resigned. 
INDIANA, 
Harry C. Harness to be postmaster at Hamlet, Ind., in place 
of George H. Weninger, resigned. 
KANSAS. ’ 
Roy F. Santner to be postmaster at Glen Elder, Kans., in 
place of Alice W. Lee, removed. 
KENTUCKY. 
Henry H. Caudill to be postmaster at Morehead, Ky., in place 
of J. D. Caudill, resigned. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Floyd Sanford to be postmaster at Addison, Mich., in place of 
Herbert E. Iveson, resigned. 

Frank G. Hamilton to be postmaster at Mesick, Mich., in 
place of Charles E. Dean, resigned. 

William D. Colegrove to be postmaster at Remus, Mich., in 
place of Frederick H. Miller, resigned. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mabel C. Benson to be postmaster at Clara City, Minn., in 

place of Cornelius Berghuis, removed. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Grey Jack to be postmaster at Scooba, Miss., in place of 
Elisha E. Jack, resigned. 

MISSOURI. 

Willard N. Bledsoe to be postmaster at Atlanta, Mo., in 
place of John H. Lyda, removed. 

MONTANA. 

Louis C. Bade to be postmaster at Bigtimber, Mont., in place 
of Augusta C. Sheridan, resigned. 

Chauncey W. Griffin to be postmaster at Dodson, Mont., in 
place of Ovid J. Gagnon, resigned. Office became presidential 
October 1, 1916. 

Clarence R. Miller to be postmaster at Circle, Mont., in place 
of Earl L. McClatchie, resigned. Office became presidential 
January 1, 1917. 

James S. Honnold to be 8 at Joliet, Mont., in place 
of John B. Farrell, resigned. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Robert J. Lentz to be postmaster at Magdalene, N. Mex., in 
place of H. A. Hodges, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

Lewis O. Wilson to be postmaster at Long Beach, N. Y., in 
place of Clinton A. Parsons, removed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bessie F. Nicholson to be postmaster at Maxton, N. C., in 

place of O. C. Nicholson, deceased. 
OHIO. 

Fred W. Pace to be postmaster at Roseville, Ohio, in place 

of J, W. Stoneburner, resigned. 
OREGON. 

Charles M. Crittenden to be postmaster at Hubbard, Oreg., in 

place of Kenneth B. Grimm, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Frederic P. Laub to be postmaster at Bath, Pa., in place of 

John J. Remaly, resigned. 


Loyal G. Hoffman to be postmaster at Boswell, Pa., in place of 


of Thomas J. McClelland, resigned. 

John F. Henry to be postmaster at Cresco, Pa., in place of 
John A. Seguine, resigned. 

Iva S. Martin to be postmaster at Masontown, Pa., in place of 
©. C. Sterling, deceased. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

James A. Wright to be postmaster at Wakefield, R. I., in place 

of J. Elmer Thewlis, deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Jean C. Sloan to be postmaster at Pendleton, S. C., in place of 


Paul H. E. Sloan, jr., deceased. 

Robert R. Miley to be postmaster at Walterboro, S. C., in place 
of J. Mitchell Witsell, resigned. 

Richard W. Adams to be postmaster at Ridgeway, S. C., in 
place of H. W. Des Portes. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 6. 1916. 

TEXAS, 

Robert E. Watson to be postmaster at Crowell, Tex., in place 
of J. G. Witherspoon, resigned. 

Grace Lemmon to be postmaster at Garland, Tex., in place of 
Nora Lemmon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Hoyte H. Burchard to be postmaster at Harlingen, Tex., in 
place of Hugo J. Letzerich, removed. 

Florence K. Winsett to be postmaster at Higgins, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Winsett, deceased. 

William J. Hamlett to be postmaster at Milford, Tex., in place 
of Z. T. Bundy, deceased. 

Sallie P. Lunday to be postmaster at Naples, Tex., in place of 
James M. Kennedy, deceased. 

Ben B. Ward to be postmaster at Newcastle, Tex., in place of 
Henry C. Williams, resigned. 

Annie Kilpatrick to be postmaster at Ratcliff, Tex., in place 
of Joe Green, resigned. 


LVI——190 


VIRGINIA, 


G. C. Turner to be postmaster at Dante, Va., in place of R. W. 
Ervin, resigned. 

Ethel V. Vaughan to be postmaster at Timberville, Va., in 
place of Charles E. Fahrney, deceased. 

5 WEST VIRGINIA, 

William E. McDowell to be postmaster at Mount Hope, 
W. Va., in place of J. Frank Grimet, resigned. 

Armistead S. Lucas to be postmaster at Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., in place of William L. Reinhart, deceased. 

WYOMING. 

J. Arthur Mecham to be postmaster at Afton, Wyo., in place 
of William H. Cazier, removed. 

Edith E. Sumner to be postmaster at Glenrock, Wyo., in place 
of Kinsler H. Padden, resigned. 

Walter E. Patterson to be postmaster at Wheatland, Wyo., in 
place of Malcolm R. Merrill, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS,. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 3 (Tegis- 
lative day of March 2), 1918. 


UNITED STATES District ATTORNEYS. 


William C. Hammer to be United States attorney, western 
district of North Carolina, 
Francis H. Weston to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 
wen W. Ray to be United States attorney, district of 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Henry M. Cox to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Kentucky. 
Aquila Nebeker to be United States marshal, district of Utah. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Marion Flint Haralson to be assistant surgeon, 
John Friend Mahoney to be assistant surgeon. 
Hugh David Ward to be assistant surgeon, 


POSTMASTER. 
ILLINOIS. 
Patrick H. Fitzgerald, Tiskilwa. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders: 
Eddie J. Estess, 

James D. Moore, 
William W. Wilson, 
William H. Stiles, jr., 
Victor D. Herbster, 
David F. Ducey, 
Donald T. Hunter, 
Cary W. Magruder, 
Edmund W. Strother, 
William H. Pashley, 
Fred T. Berry, 

William R. Purnell, 
Edwin Guthrie, 7 
James D. Smith, 
Frederic T. Van Auken, 
Marshall Collins, 
Kinchen L. Hill, 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
Lee P. Warren, 

Ernest F. Buck, 

Allan G. Olson, 
Charles M. James, 
Ralph G. Walling, 
Selah M. La Bounty, 
Henry E. Parsons, 
Harry G. Donald, 
Abner M. Steckel, 

John L. Schaffer, 
Leland Jordan, jr., 
Edward G. Blakeslee, 
John H. Everson, 
Worrall R. Carter, 
James G. Stevens, 
Robert R. M. Emmet, 
John C. Jennings, 
Henry B. Le Bourgeois, 
Paul J. Peyton, 
Laurence S. Stewart, 
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Guy C. Barnes, 

William A. Hodgman, 

Cleveland McCauley, 

Martin J. Peterson, 

Robert E. Rogers, 

Samuel S. Payne, 

Leslie C. Davis, 

Harry H. Forgus, 

Franklin P. Conger, 

Raymond G. Thomas, 

Aquilla G. Dibrell, 

Henry D. McGuire, 

Edward H. Connor, 

William B. Cothran, 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, jr., 
William W. Smith. 

David I. Hedrick, 

Olaf M. Hustvedt, 

Harold T. Smith, 

Cummings L. Lothrop, jr, 
Preston B. Haines, 

Gerurd Bradford, 

Mark L. Hersey, jr, 

Frank T. Leighton, t 
Alva D. Bernhard, 
Chester S. Roberts, 
Penn L. Carroil, 
Benjamin V McCandlish, 
Daniel A. Meblduff, 
Arthur S. Dxs rt. 
Hugh P. Le Clair, 
Edmund S. R. Brandt, 
Harold S. Burdick, 
James D. Maloney, 
Alan G. Kirk, 
Fitzhugh Green, 

Levi B. Bye, 
Granville B. Hoey, 
Tracy L. McCauley, 
Francis W. Scantand, 
Joel W. Bunkley, 
Max B. De Mott. 
Ernest J. Blankenship, 
John J. Saxer, 

Leo L. Lindley, 
Harold C. Train, 
Wallace L. Lind, 
Richard McC. Elliot, jr., 
Lee P. Johnson, 
Monroe Kelly, 

Marion C. Robertson, 
Edward C. Raguet, 
Ward W. Waddell, 
Charles C. Davis, 
Robert R. Paunack, 
Frank D. Manock, 
George K. Stoddard, 
Williams C. Wiekham, 
Freeland A. Daubin. 
Hugh V. MeCahe, and 
Claude S. Gillette. 
The following- named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 


Jumes A. Scott, 
Julius W. Simms, 
William E. Miller, 
George F. Chapline, 
Douglas C. Woodward, 
Willlam J. Forrestel, 
Armistend C. Rogers, 
John S. Roberts, 

John D. Price. 
Norman ©. Wynkoop, 
James B. Ryan. 
William W. Schott, 
Sidney W. Kirtland, 
Joseph H. Lawson, 
Stanwix G. Mayfield, Jr., 
Richard E. Webb, 
Edwin F. Cochrane, 
Charles T. Gillinm, 
Gilbert C. Hoover, 
Thomas V. Cooper, 
Walter S: Carrington, 
Newbold T. Lawrence, jr., 


Roy K. Jones, 

Martin B. Stronestreet, 
Heman J. Redfield, 
Richard H. Jones, 
Lowell Cooper. 

Linton Herndon, 
Andrew C. McFall, 
Leon F. Brown. 
Herbert S. Jones, 
Herbert J. Grassie, 
Robert N. Kennedy, 
Isaiah Parker. 

Car! H. Hilton, 
Chaplin E. Evans, 
James K. Davis, 
George D. Price, 
Cassin Young, 

Carlyle Craig, 

Knefler McGinnis, 
James P. Compton, 
George G. Robertson, 
Fred W. Connor, 
Dallas Wait, 
Frederick E. Haeberle, 
John E. Ostrander. jr., 
Edmund E. Brady, Jr., 
Hauston L. Maples, 
George W. Melver, jr., 
Henry R. Oster, 
Randall E. Dees, 
Colin Campbell. 

Paul W. F. Huschke, 
Theodore L. Schumacher, 
Clarence W. Johnson, 
Douglas W. Coe, 
Frank G. Fahrion, 
Albert Noble, 
Norborne L. Rawlings, 
Ingolf N. Kiland, 
Frank H. Denn. 
Redward A. Mitchell, 
Harold S. Klein. 
Alexander D. Douglas, 
Lawrence Wainwright, 
Homer N. Wallin, 
Donald B. Dunenn, 
Sydney J. Wynne, 
Earle E. Muschtitz, 
Robert B. Dashiell, 
Julian L. Woodruff, 
John OD. Richmond, 
David C. Fox, 
Andrew G. Shepard, 
Simon P'. Fullinwider, 
Lisle F. Small. 
Wiliam P. O. Clarke, 
Edmund B. Caldwell, 
Jay K. Allen, 
Nicholas Vytlacil, 
Stanton H. Wooster, 
Edward B. Rogers, 
George. T. Howard, 
Charles L. Hayden, 
Robert L. Randolph, jr, 
Robert G. Tobin, 
Theodore M. Waldschmidt, 
Ilerbert B. Knowles, 
Adolph P. Schneider, 
Anson A. Bigelow, 
Robert R. Ogg. 

John C. Tyler, 

Harold B. Sallada, 
Benjamin Buchalter, 
George R. Fairlamb, jr., 
Joseph W. Gregory, 
John R. Cruse, 

John T. Metcalf, 
Ross F. Collins, 
Benjamin F. Staud, 
Paul F. Shortridge, 
Francis C. Denebrink, 
John J. Twomey, 
Felix B. Stump. 
Robert B. Matthews, 
Hugh St. C. Sense, 


1918. 


Walter C. CAlhoun, 
Curl F. Holden. 
Lester J. Hudson, 
Kingsland Dunwoody, 
Samuel B. Brewer, 
Vincent J. Moore, 
Frank W. Lively, 
James H. Conyne, 
Davenport Browne, 
Frederic W. Neilson, 
Franklin S, Irby, 
Allen I. Price, 
Colin Dev. Headlee, 
Byron K. Presnell, 
Merrill Comstock, 


Robert W. McReynolds, jr., 


Richard W. Gruelick, 
Harrison Avery, 
Paul U. Tevis, 
Leonard Doughty, jr., 
Wilbur V. Shown, 
Hanson E. Ely, jr., 
George K. Weber, 
Ralph U. Hyde, 
William F. Dietrich, 
Ralph Wyman, 
Andrew G. Reaves, 
George C. Cummings, 
Richard H. Harper, 
George M. Keller, 
John B. Heffernan, 
Edward J. Moran, 
Harry C. Blodgett, 
John H. Keefe, 
Elliott M. Senn, 
Francis W. Benson, 
Thomas R. Cooley, jr., 
Vernon F. Grant, 
George L. Harriss, 
Francis T. Spellman, 
Homer W. Clark, 
Carl L. Hansen, 
Edward Sparrow, 
Ben H. Wyatt, 
Robert L. Porter, jr., 
Ward P. Davis, 
Guido F. Forster, 
Volney O. Clark, 
Edward H. Jones, 
Galle A. Poindexter, 
Earl W. Morris, 
Robert W. Fleming, 
Thomas B. Hendley, 
William J. Morcock, 
Kenneth L. Coontz, 
Karl Keller, 

Howard F. Couneill, 
Robert E. Keating, 
Philip W. Warren, 
John N. Walton, 
Earl S. Hurlbut, 
Allan R. McCann, 
Evan G. Hanson, 
Herbert W. Anderson, 
William G. Ludlow, jr., 
Carl W. Brewington, 
Leonard B. Austin, 
Chester McK. Holton, 
John H. Jenkins, 
Leonard P. Wessell, 
Emile Topp, 

Frank L. Worden, 
Donald R. Evans, 
Frank J. Hanafee, 
Andrew R. Mack, 
John G. M. Stone, 
Ralph F. Skylstead, 
Clarence O. Ward, 
Guy W. Clark. 
Thomas D. Ross, 
James P. Conover, jr., 
Joha V. Murphy, 
Francis A. Smith, 
Peyton H. Park, 
Conrad L. Jacobsen, 
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Kenneth Floyd-Jones, 

William McK. Reifel, 
William H. Ball, 

Laurence P. Sargent, 

Seabury Cook, 

Constantine N. Perkins, 

Rollin V. A. Failing, z 

Benjamin O, Wells, - 
Laurence E. Kelly, 


Herbert V. Wiley, 


Douglas A. Spencer, 
John J. Bartholdi, 
Charles W. Weitzel, 
Harold F. Ely, 

Isidore Lehrfeld, 
Stephen E. Dillon, 
John H. Forshew, jr., 
William S. B. Claude, 
William S. Heath, 
Guy B. Hoover, — 
Kenneth M. Hoeffel, 
Joseph W. Paige, 
Forrest P. Sherman, 
William R. Nichols, 
Ernest B. Colton, 
Joseph W. Fowler, 
William H. Hopkins, jr., 
William J. Malone, 
Oscar H. Holtmann, 
Lawrence B. Richardson, 
James Fife, jr., 

Moses B. Byington, jr., 
Frank R. Dodge, 
George T. Cuddihy, 
William W. Warlick, 
Vincent R. Murphy, 
Ralph S. McDowell, 
Henry A. Hutchins, jr., 
Charles W. Styer, 
Thomas L. Sprague, 
Owen E. Grimm, 
Einar R. Johnson, 
Martin J. Connolly, 
Pal L. Meadows, 

John D. Crecca, 
Frederick L. Douthit, 
Frederick S. Holmes, 
Thomas B. Inglis, 

Earl E. Stone, 

James D. Jacobs, 
John J. Ballentine, 
Edwin H. Price. 
Everett B. Browne, 
John R. Sullivan, 
James V. B. Lawyer, 
John D. Alvis, 

John N. Whelan, 
Daniel W. Tomlinson, 4th, 
Edward F. McCartin, 
Hayden H. Smith, and 
Donald A. Green. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 
Emory F. Hosmer, 
Ernest Heilmann, 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth, 
Percy H. Bierce, 
Franklin E. Chester, 
Frank G. Mehling, 
James J. O’Brien, 
Edward Crouch, 
William DeFries, 

John B. Hupp, 

Daniel Dowling, 
Edward C. Wurster, 
Arthur B. Dorsey, 
Arthur D. Freshman, 
Gustav C. Tanske, 
Leroy Rodd, 

Charles W. A. Campbell, 
Edward Wenk, 

Frank C. Wisker, 
Louis M. Wegat, 

Harry E. Stevens, 
David P. Henderson, 
Harry A. Pinkerton, 
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Herman Kossler, 
Oscur E. Anderson, 
Henry McEvoy, 
,Luwrence Wittmann, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Joseph Chamberlin, 
Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, * 
John MeN, D. Knowles, 
Robert G. Greenleaf, 
Charles F. Beecher, 
Frank R. King, 
William H. Hubbard, 
James MacIntyre, 
Ernest W. Dobie. 
Stephen H. Badgett, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 
Walter M. Shipley, 
John C. Parker, 
Charles O. Hathaway, 
James NM. Berlin, 
Wulter Lau. 

Robert B. Sanford, Jr.. 
Charles D. Welker, 
Rufus H. Bush, 
John E. Burger, 
-Patrick J. Solon, 
Francis A. Pippo, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce. 
Michael J. Conlon, 
Henry W. Stratton, 
Clyde Keene. 

George C. Smith, 
William Seyford, 
Gottlieb Sherer, 
George E. Maynard, 
Arthur B. McCrary, 
Axel Lindblad, 
Seldon L. Almon, 
Willinm E. O'Connor, 
William Twigg, jr., 
Frederick R. Kalde, 
Burton W. Lambert, 
Allen I. Seaman, 
William D. Dadd, 
Charles Swanberg, 
Malcolm C. Davis, 
William H. Muehlhause, 
Leroy Neil. 

Oscar D. Parker, 
John A. Ward, 

John C. Hines, 

John Gallagher, 
George W. Robbins, 
Cyrus S. Hansel, 
Ernest A. Healy. 
Frederick G. Keyes, 
William Eberlin, 
Frederick Petry, 
John Meyer, 
Frederick Evans, 
Godfrey P. Schurz, 
Clarence L. Tibbals, 
Thomas J. Bristol. 
William Taylor, 
Daniel F. Mulvihill, 
Michnel J. Bresnahan, 
Lafayette P. Guy, 
Edmond Delavy, 
Frank J. Mayer, 
Horace de B. Dougherty, 
James J. Joyce. 
Fred Rasmussen, 
Warner K. Bigger, 
Frank Schultz, 
Joseph Sperl. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, 
David F. Mead, 
Edwin W. Hill, 
Heury A. Lowell, 
Charles Antrobus, 
Oliver T. Miller, 
August Logan, 

John J. Coyle, 


George F. Blass, 
Walter S. Belknap, 
George C. Lucock, 
Anton Hengst, 

John W. Boldt, 

Fred San Soucie, 
Claude S. Padgett, 
Howard H. Chambers, 
Percy R. Abrams, 
Vincent F. LeVerne, 
Charies E. Briggs, 
George B. Llewellyn, 
Wiliam C. Milligan, 
Frederick J. Legere, 
James Reilly, 

John H. MacDonald, 
William A. James. 
William A. Fulkerson, 
Jerry C. Holmes, 
Conrad T. Goertz. 
Edwin R. Wroughton, 
William E. Cook, 
Lewis H. Cutting, 
Ernest L. Jones, 
William C. Carpenter, 
Murry Wollfe. 
Charles I. Greene, 
Arthur T. Brill, 
Ward T. Mall, 
Michael Garland, 
Erich Richter, 

John C. Heck, ‘ 
James L. McKenna, 
George W. Waldo. 
Anthony E. Bentfeld, 
Arthur Boquett, 
John Harder, 
Sigvart Thompson, 
Stephen A. Farrell, 
William A. Vick, 
John J. Welch. 
Arthur S. Rollins, 
Charles C. Stotz, 
John C. Maxon, 
Bailey E. Rigg, 
Walter A. Buckley, 
Frank E. Nelson, 
Norman Mel. McDonald, 
Philip S. Flint. 
Charles W. Wagner, 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
George F. Veth. 
James E. Kemmer, 
Jnmes A. Newell. 
William W. Holton, 
Fred C. Wolf, 
Charles J. Naprstek, 
Max Bayer, 

Paxton Hotchkiss, 
Leon W. Knight, 
Hurry M. Peaco, 
Henry H. Beck, 
Frank F. Webster, 
John Reber, 
Charles N. Koch, 
Fred T. Rider, 
William S. Evans, 
Sofus K. Sorensen, 
Gecrge J. Romulus, 
Arthur L. Hecykell, 
Charles Klug 
Quintus R Thomson, jr., 
Ora A. Martin, 

Jolm A. Pierce, 
Stephen Ingham, 
William R. Spear, 
William T Shaw, 
Roy K. Madili 
William R. McFarlane, 
Nils Anderson, 
Melvin C. Kent. 
John E. Armstrong, 
Albert C. Fraenzel, 
William A. Martin, 
Ralph B. Wallace, 


James Roberts, 
Joseph D. Glick, 
Anthony Prastka, 
Joseph W. Birk 
Edmund D. Duckett, 
Raymond A. Walker, 


Hermann Jorgensen, 


Charles F. Dame, 
Arthur J. Holton, 
Vincent Benedict, 

Ola D. Butler, 

Edgar C. Wortman, 
Joseph G. N. Johnson, 
David Duffy, 

Clyde H. McLellon, 
Noel Chatillon, 
William F. Schlegel, 
Lee W. Drisco, 

James J. Delany, 
William H. Stephenson, 
Arthur E. Rice, 

John P. Millon, 
Frank L. Elkins, 
Sol Shaw, 

Ernest J. Leonard, 
Thomas J. Sullivan, 
John P. 

Will Mueller, 

John H. Chase, 

Will S. Holloway, 
George J. Blessing, 
James D. Brown, 
Patrick H. Cassidy, 
Frank A. Manuel, 
Frank Flaherty, 
Arthur A. F. Alm, 
Bennett McC. Proctor, 
James Donaldson, 
John A. Silva, 

James Hauser, 

John E. Sullivan, 
Charles A, Armstrong, 
Chauncey R. Doll, 
James S. Trayer, 
Gregoire F. J. Labelle, 
Theodore Andersen, 
Henry Hartley, 
Eugene J. Frieh, 
Philip J. Kelly, 
Alfred Doucet, 
Wiliiam E. Benson, 
Fred ©. A. Plagemann, 
Peter J. Gundlach, 
Albert M. Hinman, 
Leon W. Becker, 
William Cox, 

Stephen A. Loftus, 
Herman C. Schrader, 
Asa V. R. Watson, 
William A. Eaton, 
James M. MacDonnell, 
Herbert R. Mytinger, 
Harold A. Turner, 
Charles B. Bradley, 
Curry E. Eason, 
Samuel C. Washington, 
Brice H. Mack. 
James A. Featherston, 
Walter N. Fanning, 
Herbert J. Meneratti, 
Niels Drustrup, 
Abraham DeSomer, 
George Bradley, 
Donald McDonald, 
Warren E. Magee, 
Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Charles F. Merrill, 
Charles B. Shackelton, 
Benjamin F. Ranger, 
Robert C. McClure, 
Carl S. Chapman, 
George C. Martin, 
Wilmer W. Weber, 
Mark Strosk, 

William W. Wilkins, 
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Helge Ohlsson, 

Elroy G. True, 

James W. O'Leary, 
Warren H. Langdon, 
Andrew C. Skinner, 
Emery. Smith, 
Benjamin F. Maddox, 
George Keeser, 

John A. Rogers, 
Alfred E. Raue. 

John C. Richards, 
Frank W. Yurasko, 
Albert H. Mellien, 
Philip A. Astoria, 
Thomas A. Graham, 
William A. Mason, 
Everest A. Whited, 
John F. Murphy, 
Charles A. Kohls, 
Clarence R. Rockwell, 
Paul E. Kuter, 
William E. Snyder, 
David McWhorter, jr., 
George H. Kellogg, 
Elery A. Zehner, 
Samuel E. Lee, 
Frank Stinchcomb, 
Simon L. Shade, 
Ludwig W. Gumz, 
Wildon A. Ott, 

Hugh W. Nimmo, 
Junius G. Sanders, 
Frederick B. Webber, 
George T. Campbell, 
Charles A, Dannemann, 
Harold G. Billings, 
Albert E. Freed, 
Frank Kinne, 
Andrew N. Anderson, 
Frank C. Nigg, 
Frank Kerr, 

Arthur H. Cummings, 
Harry J. Hansen, 
Rony Snyder, 
Newcomb L. Damon, 
Jack K. Campbell, 
George Kleinsmith, 
Albert G. Martin, 
Daniel McCallum, 
John M. Buckley, 
John J. Madden, 
Robert Semple, 
Henry H. Fowler, 
Stanley H. Sacker, 
Elmer J. McCluen, 
John M. Kirkpatriék, 
Clyde Lovelace, 
Claude B. Arney, 
Martin Dickinson, 
Jesse J. Alexander, 
John J. Enders, 

Jesse J. Oettinger, 
William H. Farrel, 
Thomas M. Buck, 
John Shottroff, 

John Whalen, 
Raymond C. MeDuffle, 
Oscar Benson, 
William Martin, 

John S. Conover, 
Fayette Myers, 

John G. M. Johnson, 
Frederick Clifford, 
Alexander Anderson, 
Frederick T. Walling, 
Charles V. Kane, 
Joseph M. Gately, 
Joseph H. Gerrior, 
George S. Dean, 
Ralph A. Laird, and 
Charles F. Fielding. 
Capt. Arthur B. Owens to be a major in the Marine Corps. 
Capt. Clarke H. Wells to be a major in the Marine Corps. 
The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps: 
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Harry Paul, and 

William Workman. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps: 

Frank R. Armstead, and 

Lee H. Brown. 

First Lieut. Ethelbert Talbot to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 

Francis B. Reed to be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mopar, March 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ; 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, source of all good. help 
us to concentrate our wisdom, power, und influence, with our 
allies, with whom we are associated, against the powers of evil; 
that we may overcome their machinations and inhuman desires; 
and bring order out of chaos, peace out of war, righteousness 
out of evil, and establish liberty, truth, justice, righteousness 
in the heart of mankind; that Thy Kingdom may come in all 
its fullness, in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, March 2, and 
Sunday, March 8, 1918, were read and approved. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT, 


The SPEAKER, This is Unanimous-Consent Calendar day. 
The Clerk will report the first bill on that calendar, 


RESERVE OF THE PUBLIC-HEALTH SERVICE, 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was S. J. Res. 63, to establish a reserve of the Public-Health 
Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that joint resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think that where bills have been passed over twice already 
they ought to go to the foot of the calendar. They ought not 
to be allowed to clog the calendar, and I suggest that if this 
jeint resolution is passed over it be with that understanding— 
that it go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why is it to be passed over? This is a 
very important measure, and it seems to me we might pass it. 

Mr. COADY. It is a very important measure. but I under- 
stand there is objection to it on the part of sume Members. 

Mr. BORLAND. The need for this public-health reserve is 
critical right now. 

Mr. COADY, I agree with the gentleman. I would have it 
considered now if I felt that there would be no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland to pass this joint resolution over without 
prejudice? * 

Mr. FOSTER. If it goes to the foot of the calendar I have 
no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but there is no rule to put it at the 
foot of the calendar. 

Mr FOSTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the matter being 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. But the trouble about that is that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] does have objection to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is hardly fair that a bill should be 
passed over day after day and retain its posttion at the head of 
the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in 
that particular? If the Chair will indulge me just a moment, I 
think there is considerable merit in the position taken by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. I think that the Com- 
mittee on Rules should bring in a rule providing for the con- 
sideration of bills on Unanimous-Consent Calendar day, so that 
the call of committees shall begin where it left off on the last 
preceding unanimous-consent day. Under the existing practice 
we rarely get to the bills that have been recently placed on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. : 

The SPEAKER. All this is out of order. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] objected to the present consid- 
eration of this joint resolution, and it will be stricken froin the 
calendar. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 294) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge of the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent thut this 
bill be passed over without prejudice and placed at the foot of 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over and put at the 
foot of the calendar.- 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to the consideration of the bill, 
and also to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from, Wisconsin objects to 
the whole thing. The bill will be stricken from the calendar, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was Senate joint resolution 110, to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational education," ap- 
proved February 23, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

t—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask unanimous consent that this 
joint resolution may be passed over informally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr, CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that joint resolution be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Florida allow me? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. k 

Mr. STAFFORD. The matter covered by this-joint resolu- 
tion was taken care of in the deficiency appropriation bill that 
recently passed the House, and there can be no need of it in 
case the item is agreed to in the Senate as it passed the House. 
I have no objection, however, to letting this matter go over until 
it is known whether the Senate agrees to the provision as in 
corporated in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Very well. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that this joint resolution be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. To take its place at the foot of the linc, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, That is all right, Mr. Speaker. We 
understand each other. 

The SPEAKER. To be placed at the foot of the enlendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Florida will allow me, I think there ought 
not to be any blanket authority granted to any officer of the 
Government to go where he pleases and when he pleases to put 
up buildings, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We are not talking about buildings. 
This is the educational matter. 

aoe DEN, I thought it was the building bill. This is 
all right. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing this joint reso- 
lution over and putting it at the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I want to state my 
reason. It will take only a moment to do it. 

My colleague [Mr. Sears] is interested in the joint resolution 
and made the report. He is before a very important meeting of 
the Committee on Agriculture. I want it passed until he can 
be here on the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanl- 
mous consent that this joint resolution be passed over tem- 
porarily, so that it may be called up again to-day. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICES AT GLENDALE AND ALHAMBRA, CAL, 


The next business on the calendar for unanimous consent was 
the bill (H. R. 7230) to amend the postal laws. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to reestablish two 
post offices in California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I feel in- 
clined from the information I now have in my possession to 
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object, although I am willing to withhold it for further informa- 
tion if the gentleman from California can give it to us. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF SECOND-CLASS POST OFFICES. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is not a bill to establish 
new post offices; it is to reestablish post. offices which were for- 
merly independent post offices but were discontinued against the 
will of the inhabitants of the cities in which they were situated. 
This is a bill simply to restore the status of second-class post 
offices in the cities of Glendale and Alhambra. Cal., discontinued 
several years ago and made substations of the city of Los An- 
geles. If gentlemen desire further information before consider- 
ation of the bill I can give it. 

Mr. GARD. By whose order were the post offices discon- 
tinued and made substations? 

Mr. RANDALL. By order of the Postmaster General; and 
they can not be reestablished as post offices of the second class 
except by enactment of Congress. . 

Mr. GARD. When were they discontinued? 

Mr. RANDALL. About seven years ago. 

Mr. GARD. And they have since operated as substations? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. I will ask the Clerk to read the reso- 
lution of the city councils of the two cities and the chambers of 
commerce of Alhambra and Glendale. 

The Clerk read as follows: ? 

ALHAMBRA, CAL., February 15, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES H. RANDALL, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At a meeting of the Alhambra Chamber of Commerce held 
3 1918, I was authorized to convey to you the wishes 
of the chamber concerning an independent post office for Alhambra and 
to Separe you that the members of tue chamber are back of you in the 
undertaking. 

This is a ci of 10.000 populatio: with a property valuation 
amounting to . of $15,000 000. We ‘have 66 milton of streets, of 
which 45 miles are paved and 50 miles are illuminated with an orna- 
mental lighting system. We have spent over $700,000 in streets and 
sidewalks alone. ; 

The building which is being used for post office at present is really 
an insult to the intelligence of the people of this 8 not only 9 7 
too small and inadequate N but the sume closed ut 6.8 
SEEI AVERE and one is unable to obtain mail from the boxes after 

at time. 

It might be well at this time for me to cite an instance which oc- 
curred about eight months ago, when an $80,000,000 corporation 
opened its offices in this city and were unable to rent a post-office box 
adequate to their needs, with the result that they were compelled to 
take one of the small boxes at a monthly rental of 15 cents. will 
give you an idea us to the character advertising our city is getting 
from our post office, 

I am inclosing herewith a few photographs and cuts which will show 
we tee character of our post office as compared with our other 
ulldings. 

In order to advise you of the caliber of the residents of this city, I 
might take this 9 to inform you that we eversubscribed our 
uota in each of the Überty loan campaigns, together with the Red 
ross and Y. M. C. A. movements. 

In conclusion, kindly be informed that it is the unanimous desire 
of this body, the Alhambra Chamber of Commeree, that the Govern- 
ment establish an independent post office in this city, although we 
know it will cause considerable increase in our exponse, due to the 
E that will be required between here and the city of 

ge 


ALHAMBRA CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
M. B. Graves, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COMMISSION OF ALHAMBRA, CAL. 


Whereas Representative C. H. RANDALL has presented to the House of 
Representatives bill No. 7230, which is a hill to r lish as a 
st office of the second class the substation of the post office at 
s Angeles, Cal., known as Alhambra; and 
Whereas the City Commission of the City of Alhambra believes that 
said from a branch office to an ind dent -office will prove 
a material benefit to the entire city: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the city commission heartily approves the action of 
Representative C. H. RANDALL and earnestly urges the passage of this 
bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That the city clerk of the city of Alhambra be. and he is 
hereby, Instructed to forward a copy of resolution to Representa- 
tive C. H. RANDALL. 
Ayes: Commissioners Hall, Balley, Williams, aud Stuart. 
JAMES Sruaur. 
President of the Commission of the City of Alhambra. 
The foregoing resolution was duly adopted at a regular 2 of 
the commission of the city of Alhambra held on the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 5 
ALDIN E. Jonxsox, 
City Clerk of the City of Alhambra. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL AND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GLENDALE, 
CAL. 


GLENDALE, Cat., Febru 17, 1918. 
Hon, C. H. RANDALL 5 vp taal 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0.: 


At a joint meeting of members of board trustees and chamber of 
commerce of Glendale, Cal., the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas Glendale is oe of 13,000 and has contiguous thereto 3.000 

3 additonal, and is entitled to an independent post office: Therefore 

“Resolved, That we hereby affirm our former action and petition 
for au independent post office to serve needs of our city and population 
tributary thereto.” y} 

S. THOMPSON, 
Trust 


T. 
Chairman, Board of T; ees, 
Pee 


T. COWAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Spenker, these cities are not suburbs of 
Los Angeles. They are independent cities; in one case 7 
miles from the Los Angeles post office, and in the other case 
8 miles. The service given by the substation method has been 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the reason given by the Post- 
master General for their discontinuance? 

Mr. RANDALL. The Postmaster General is willing to re- 
establish the offices. The initiative was taken in the city of 
Los Angeles, which desires to consolidate all the cities of Los 
Angeles County with that city, and it began by infinencing the 
department to discontinue the independent post offices. ‘That 
is the origin of it. 

Mr. FOSS. Is there any proposition by Los Angeles to annex 
these cities? 

Mr. RANDALL. None in an official way, except the agitation 
in the city of Los Angeles, 

Mr. FOSS. But there has been no vote or referendum? 

Mr. RANDALL. No. : 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has unanimous consent been given for the 
consideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

3 WHEELER. Then why can we be considering it at this 
e 

The SPEAKER. Because the gentleman from Wisconsin re- 
served the right to object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the only action we have had on 
this question of annexation is in the case of the city of Tropico, 
lying between Glendale and Los Angeles, which recently voted 
on a proposition to annex to Los Angeles, and voted it down. 
Then at a later election Tropico veted to annex to Glendale. 
Apparently some cities would rather annex themselves to cities 
outside than to Los Angeles. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Do I understand that these post offices were 
established as substations by the department without action of 
Congress? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; the offices were discontinued by the 
Postmaster General and made substations, but he has no power 
to reestablish them except as post offices of the fourth class. 
In such a case there is no money available for clerk hire or 
carrier service. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I understand that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has power to destroy but not to restore? 

Mr. RANDALL. He has power to destroy any presidential 
post office, but he can not restore it without action of Congress. 

Mr. GILLETT. When was this done? 

Mr. RANDALL. About seven years ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the attitude of the present Post 
Office Department as to a change of the status of postal stations 
tributary to large city post offices? 

Mr. RANDALL. I can not inform the gentleman as to the 
general attitude, but I can say that the Post Office Department 
drew the language of the bill in this particular ease. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman a letter from the Post- 
master General in which he says that he approves of this? 

Mr. RANDALL. No. The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral was before the Post Office Committee and interrogated, 
and there he drew the language for this bill. The Pogt Office 
Committee has unanimously recommended the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, until we have some express 
recommendation from the Postmaster General favoring this 
administrative policy I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the bill will be 
stricken fram the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
92) providing additional time for the payment of purchase 


money under homestead entries within the former Colville 


Indian Reservation. 

‘The message also announced that the President had, on March 
1, 1918, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

8. 3389. An act to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, 
requisition, or otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of improved or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for 


other purposes. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to joint resolution of 
the following title: 

S. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution providing additional time for the 
payment of purchase money under homestead entries within the 
former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 

FOREIGN DECORATIONS AND MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two next bills on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
S. 2796 and S. 1720, be passed momentarily, as both Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER and Mr. ANTHONY are attending a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report both of these bills by 
title, and the Chair will then put the request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2796. An act to permit American citizens to wear medals or deco- 
rations received from certain foreign countries on 3 the military 
or an service of the United States, and for other pu 

1720. An act to provide for the award of medals “of honor and 
distingulahed service medals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York requests 
that the bills just reported by the Clerk be passed temporarily, 
to be brought up later, when the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AN- 
THONY] are in the Chamber. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 175) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year.1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as no member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands is present, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, this bill comes from the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is any member of the Committee 
on Publie Lands present? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think that committee is en- 
gaged in important hearings on the leasing bill at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill merely seeks to extend the date 
of a bill that passed here in 1915 so as to permit certain entry- 
men that entered under the desert-land law a few months subse- 
quent to the passage of this act to have the benefits of the pro- 
visions of the law. It is a remedial measure of minor character 
in which the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] is in- 
terested. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have not a copy 

of the bill before me, but from what the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has just said, the bill we passed in 1915 allowed certain 
entrymen who had already made certain entries to have certain 
privileges, and now this amendment, he says, merely permits 
other people who made entries after that to have the same privi- 
lege. It strikes me that this grants a privilege of some conse- 
quence, 
Mr. STAFFORD. To permit those who made entry, as I re- 
call it, in the few weeks pending the legislation, to have the 
same privileges as were conferred by the law that was passed at 
that time. I may say that this bill has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as is evidenced by a letter which is 
incorporated in the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to consider the bill in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the last three Se 
of section 5 of the act of March 4 1915, “An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in a propria tions, for the fiscal year 1915, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes,” be, and the same are hereby, 
extended and made applicable 5 any lawful pending desert-land entry 
made pror to March P 1915: Provided, That in cases where such en- 
tries have been assigned prior to the date of the act the assignees 
if otherwise qualified, be entitled to the benefit hereof. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have a minor amendment 
which I desire to offer, on page 2, line 1, after the last “ the,” 
to insert the words “ approval of this.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 9 2, line 1, after the word “ the,” where it occurs the last time 

the line, insert * * approval of this. 

sear SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have the gentleman from Wisconsin explain precisely what that 
amendment does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. this proviso grants the privi- 
leges of this act, not only to those who entered upon the land 
under the desert-land laws in the period prior to March 4, 
1915, and subsequent to July 1, 1914, but to any assignees of 
those entrymen in which the assignment has been made prior 
to the approval of this act. The purpose of the proviso is to 
grant the same privilege to the assignees of these entrymen as 
to the original entrymen, and the purpose of my amendment is 
merely to clear up the phraseology; but if there is any objec- 
tion to it I shall withdraw it, because it is merely to improve 
the phraseology. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. All of these entrymen could 
assign to the same assignee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They could under the provisions of the bill 
as recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do I understand the gentleman’s amendment 
is to clarify the meaning of the language on page 2 of the bill, 
„prior to the date of the act“? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

ar. SHERLEY. And how does the gentleman propose it shali 
read 

Ai STAFFORD. 
act.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that enlarges the bill very much. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that was the purpose of the framer 
of the bill; but if there is objection I shall withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I suggest to him that the real amendment ought to 
be to make this language so clear as to. indicate without 
e ac the assignment must have been made prior to March 
4, 191 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky it was not the purpose, as the gentleman will see from 
reading the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, to limit the 
privileges to only those assignees who received the assignment 
prior to that date. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why should it not be? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am merely carrying out the suggestion 
of the Secretary of the Interior. Under the original law incor- 
porated in the appropriation bill, which this is seeking to 
amend, the privilege was granted to all assignees of these rights 
up to a certain date. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Secretary does nof seem to be overly 
enthusiastic about the bill at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman that it merely 
extends certain privileges to certain entrymen who made entry 
in an interregnum so as to give them the same privileges. I 
am merely doing this in the absence of the gentleman from 
Colorado, who is engaged in committee work, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the way the act is now drawn it is 
limited to that date, so I am willing to let it go. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I withdraw my amendment upon 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TIMBERLAKE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS UNDER FORFEITED CAREY ACT PROJECTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 5559) to authorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know something about a bill as important as 


this before it 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker,.I will be glad to 


“Prior to the date of the approval of this 


explain the bill to the gentleman and to the House. Mr. 
Speaker, in several of the Western States there are a number 
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of what are known as “Carey Act” irrigation projects. Those 
projects are started by agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States. The States enter into an agree- 
ment with some large corporations to build large irrigation 
ditches, reservoirs, and so forth, and allow settlers to come in and 
take a 160-acre homestead on those projects. On some of those 
projects the companies that have agreed to build the ditches 
have fallen down. They have been unable to get the money to 
finance the proposition, or the available supply of water has 
proven insufficient, and for various reasons the parties have 
been unable to go ahead with it, and there are a number of 
those projects where hundreds of people have been living on the 
land for a number of years, hanging on the best they could, 
and improving their claims as much as they can, and waiting 
and hoping that some day the company would build its ditches 
and extend water to their land. After nearly 10 years of wait- 
ing, the Interior Department has the authority, under certain 
conditions, to cancel and forfeit the project and declare the 
lands thereunder open to entry under the public-land laws, 
and there is no law that allows those settlers on these Carey 
Act projects any prior or preference right to take or hold their 
claims. They may have lived on their land 5 or 10 years, 
they may have put in all the improvements they could, and 
all of their time, and yet, when the entry is canceled the land 
is thrown open to public entry by the Interior Department; if 
somebody else can get a faster horse and beat these men to the 
land oftice, they can file on the land and get the first right to 
it and beat the man out of his home. This bill of mine merely 
gives the settler who has established a bona fide residence upon 
the land, made valuable and permanent improvements upon 
the land, 90 days’ prior right to file upon the land that he is 
living on. This bill, if passed, would hold that clajm as against 
all strangers 90 days for the rightful occupant to-go to the land 
office and file on it. The bill is very short, and reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior, when restoring to the public domain 
lands that have been egated to a State under section 4 of the act of 
August 18, 1894, and the acts and resolutions amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto, commonly called the Carey Act, is authorized, 
in his discretion, and under such rules and regulations as he may estab- 
lish, to allow for not exceeding 90 days, to ang qualified person, a pref- 
erence rigbt of entry under 5 public land laws of any of such 
lands to which such person had initiated a claim under the State laws, 
and upon which such person had established actual bona fide residence, 
or had made substantial and permanent improvements. 


This bill was referred to the Department of the Interior for 
recommendation, and the Acting Secretary reported thereon as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 20, 1917. 
Hon, Scorr Ferris, 3 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear MR. FERRIS: I am in receipt of your letter dated August 3, 

reach transmitting a copy of H. R. 5559, Introduced by Mr. TAYLOR of 
‘olorado. : 

In the operation of the Carey Act it has unfortunately occurred that 
lands m bS ted thereunder to a State, and entered under the State 
laws by individuals, have been eventually abandoned by the State, with 
consequent e to the interests of its entrymen, whose AN rights 
depend upon those of the State, and terminate with the cancellation of 
the segregation. The purpose of the bill is to*minimize the losses of 
such entrymen, so far as it may be done. The bill as presented is 
workable, but It is belleved that with slight changes in phraseology the 
purpose can be better effectuated. 

e bill is intended to apply to every case where lands are elimi- 
nated from a segregation under the Carey Act and the introductory 
clause, In cases where Carey Act (iragai upon tbe public lands are 
not consummated by the States holding same,“ adds nothing to the 
meaning of the act, and might well be eliminated, since there is a possi- 
bility that some might take the clause to limit the operation of the act 
to cases where the pepjact is abandoned in its entirety, while the bill 
should cover, as well, cases where only part of the lands are eliminated 
from the project. 

The granting of the preference right is in the nature of an equitable 
action, and should be granted only when the equities are clear. It 
would be difficult to provide, in advance of actual consideration of cases, 
for general rules that would be applicable to all cases. While some 
such claims“ initiated under the State laws are meritorious, others 
are of a more or less doubtful character. Accordingly, it would appear 
that the Secretary should have the authority to allow the preference in 
his discretion, and to make special rules in 1 particular case that 
seemed to require such action, as, for instance, in restricting the pref- 
erence right to those who had made entry prior to a 
which the State had been advised of the opinion of the rtment or of 
the General Land Office. that the water su piy would be insufficient. 
It should be stated in this connection that It is not now the practice 
of the States to allow filings under the State law until the successful 
completion of the project is reasonably assured. 

Ordinarily the ony law under which t^e contemplated entries could 
be made would be the homestead law. However, it might be well to 
broaden the seope of the act to include any 2 8 public-land law 
so as to govern any exceptional cases that might arise in which entries 
could be made under other laws. 

ae is accordingly suggested that the act be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior, when 
restoring to the public domain lands that have been segregated to 
a State under section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, and the 
acts and resolutions amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
commonly called the Carey Act, is authorized. In his ction, 
and 


Specified date, on 
dep: 


under such rules and regulations as he may establish, to al- 


low for not exceeding GO days to an 
right of en 
to which suc 
upon which such person had established actual bona fide residence or 
had mice substantiai and permanent improvements.” 

» yours, 


qualified rson a preference 
under applicable public-land laws of any of such lands 
person had initiated a claim under the State laws, and’ 


ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 

The committee adopted the substitute recommended by the 
Interior Department as an amendment, the only change being to 
extend the time in which entrymen are allowed to take advantage 
of the law to 90 days rather than limit it to 60 days, because of 
the fact that in many cases the settlers would not be able to 
learn of their rights within the 60 days recommended by the 
Secretary. The time really ought to be longer, because some of 
shese settlers have gone into the Army or Navy and are now in 
France, 

There have been started in former years a very large number 
of Carey Act projects throughout the Western States. Some of 
them have been successful, others have been partially successful, 
and a number of them have already been forfeited, and many 
others undoubtedly ought to be and will be forfeited, because of 
their utter failure. These failures have very few been fraudu- 
lent, or through bad faith, or bad management. Many of them 
have been started through a misunderstanding of the quantity 
of water available, and through incompeteney in engineering, 
and failure to properly estimate the necessary expenses of con- 
struction of reservoirs and dams and canals, etc., and some have 
failed through the inability of the parties to properly finance 
their enterprise. In many cases large numbers of innocent 
home-seekers and poor people have been induced to go upon 
these projects and locate upon 160 acres of land and commence 
improving it. 

Many of them have built houses and lived there in good faith 
for years, claiming the land and improving it as best they could 
without any water to irrigate with, waiting and hoping that the 
irrigation works would be constructed. And after spending 
years of time and labor and money the projects have proven a 
failure and been abandoned and forfeited and thrown open to 
settlement by the Secretary of the Interior. At the present time 
there is no law that in any way protects the prior rights of the 
Settlers upon those projects to the lands they actually occupy. 
When the lands are thrown open to entry, any person who 
can beat them to the land office can file and get a first right 
to the land upon which these settlers have spent many years 
of hard labor and time and all of their money toward improving 
and making a home. à 

This bill merely protects them to the extent of giving them a 
90 days’ preference or prior right after the land is forfeited 
and thrown open to entry by the Secretary of the Interior in 
which they may go to the land office and file upon the lands 
themselves under the homestead law or the desert-land law, 
or the preemption law in some cases—that is, they can file 
under whatever law that is applicable to the character of land 
that is thrown open to entry. No one could take more than 160 
acres, because that is all he can take under the Carey Act, and 
that would be the extent of the amount of land that he is living 
upon or improving. It is a humane measure in the interest of 
protecting the homes and improvements and property rights of 
these pioneer settlers who have in good faith been trying under 
the Carey Act projects to acquire a home. The Government 
loses nothing under this proposed act, and certainly the people 
who are living upon and who have improved the land are more 
entitled to a first claim to the land and a preference right to 
enter it than a mere stranger who has done nothing toward 
living upon or improving it. For the above reasons the com- 
mittee is heartily in favor of expeditiously passing this bill, 
because several of those projects will probably be forfeited and 
opened to entry in the near future. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does it not do this: Does it not give him 
an inducement to take this matter out of the Carey Land Act 
and put it in the hands of the Government, and thereby put a 
burden on the Government in connection with irrigation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; the bill has no such effect or 
tendency. I do not think so; no. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If he had not a preferential right, he would 
still try to get the State to do what it agreed to do and had fallen 
down on. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The State and the setilers have 
been trying for many years to induce the promoters of the 
projects to complete work and furnish water to the lands under 
it. These projects have been started in good faith, but the diffi- 
culties encountered have been too great and they have been 
unable to complete the projects, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
this to him: It is impossible for a Member to examine bills of 
this character who is not familiar with them as a member of 
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the Committee on Publie Lands, so as to determine whether 
they ought te be taken up by unanimous consent. I do not 
think the Committee on Public Lands should ask of the 

constant consideration by unanimous consent of bills of this 
magnitude. They ought to be taken up as other public bills 
are on the regular calendar, and I shall for that reason object 


to its consideration. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I wil] withhold the objection, but I am 
going to make it on account of the principle I have announced. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not. 
This is a very simple matter, and it is an act of such simple 
justice, if my friend will listen to me, that there certainly ought 
to be no objection to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, he does not 
get the point of it at all 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts permit the bill to remain on this calendar until I have 
an opportunity to more fully explain it to him and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr, SHERLEY]? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice and 
go to the foot of the calendar. Does the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts agree to that? 

_ Mr. WALSH. I have no objection, 

The SPEAKER. It is so ordered, and the bill goes to the 

foot of the calendar. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ESPIONAGE ACT. 


The next bill in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3. title 1, of the act 
entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 15, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right, I do not 
think we ought—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not hear the gentleman; 
he had his head tucked down. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am making myself heard now. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will be very glad to explain the 
effect of this amendment to section 3 of the espionage act. 

The committee amended section 3 of the espionage act by in- 
serting the following words: 

Or shall willfully make or convey false reports or false statements 
with intent to obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or other 
securities of the United States or the making of loans by or to the 
United States. ` 

It is perfectly apparent, Mr. Speaker, that any man who 
falsely and wiilfully circulates a report for the purpose of injur- 
ing the sale of bonds upon which the success of this war is 
bound to be based ought to be declared to be guilty of an offense 
and punished, and that is all this bill does as an amendment to 
section 3 of the espionage act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection whatever 
to this amendment. I think we need some legislation going 
even further than this goes. The reason for my reserving the 
right to object was this, that I think with matters that are not 
purely local—private bills, practically—that we ought to have 
some sort of explanation made to the committee touching them 
before they are taken up on this calendar. If we do not do it, 
all of us are going to wake up with regret touching some bills 
that will go through under misapprehension or nonappreciation 
of their importance. I have no objection to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espi- 


onage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,“ approved June 15, 1917. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 3 of title 1 of the act entitled “An 


act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to ish 


espionage. and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, be, the 
hereby, amended so as to read as follow 


and same is 


* Sec. 3. Whoever, 

„„ f the mili 
é on or success o e 

the United States, or to 


intent to obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or other securi- 


when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
reports or false statements with intent to inter- 
or naval forces of 
ote the success of its encmies, or with 


ties of the United States or the maki. 
States, and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
cause or attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
ot duty in the military or naval forces of the United States, or shall 
w y obstruct the recruiting -or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the service or of the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years, or both.” 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Insert, 2, line 7, th rds: 

aap in pase 3. — e Sa s shall willfully make or convey 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. £ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to amend by striking out 
the last word. 

The SPEAKER. This is a House Calendar bill. The Speaker 
will recognize the gentlemen. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] a question. Perhaps he made 
a statement, but I did not hear it through the confusion in this 
part of the Chamber, definitely stating how this amends the 
existing law. I did not understand that he so stated. I wish 
he would kindly explain it. I could not get it from the read- 


of loans by or to the United 


ing which the Clerk just made. 


Mr. WEBB. 
words: > 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or to promote the success of its enemies, or 

And this amendment adds— 
shall willfully make or conyey false reports or false statements— 

And then— 
with intent to obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or other 
securities of the United States or the making of loans by or to the 
United States. 

I may say that this amendment is urgently recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General. They 
say they know of a number of cases where disloyal persons have 
been going around making false reports in order to influence 
people against the buying of liberty bonds. And a man who 
does that is disloyal, and we think the act ought to be amended 
so as to make him guilty of a crime. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The purpose of this Dill is to 
make it a crime and punishable as a crime any act that tends 
to obstruct this Government in the sale of its bonds? 

Mr. WEBB. Not any act, but any false statement deliberately 
made for the purpose of obstructing the sale of bonds. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think it is timely legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For instance, Judge Rutlier- 
ford, of Georgia, I think, who is the president of the American 
Bible Study Club, a successor to Pastor Russell, has been going 
through the Northwest to advise people to get rid of their 
bonds, in that we are going to have a revolution in this country. 
Will this get a man of that character? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. It is hardly that broad. I 
think this bill covers prospective purchases and not those al- 


Section 3 of the espionage act contains these 


ready made. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB. I will. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Has this committee under consideration ad- 
ditional legislation dealing with this broad general subject? 

Mr. WEBB. Not with reference to bonds. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but the general subject of acts of peo- 
ple ill disposed toward the Government that do not come 
technically under the law as to sedition or treason? 

Mr. WEBB. We have a bill which we are going to offer as a 
substitute to the bill S. 383, defining what war utilities and 
premises are, and make it a crime for anybody to injure or 
obstruct those war utilities, which will get the man who can 
not be convicted of treason, and yet commits an offense that 
ought to be punishable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. How soon may the House hope to have it? 

Mr. WEBB. I hope to have that in the House by Wednes- 
day. The committee has agreed on a substitute. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman a question along the 
line propounded by the gentleman from Kentucky, as to the 
proposition which his committee will bring out probably soon. 
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Take a case of this kind, where a citizen of this country ad- 
vises drafted soldiers to go into the Army, learn drilling tactics, 
and become efficient in the use of the gun, in that the time will 
come when those soldiers will be asked to turn their guns upon 


the President of the United States. I am told down here at 
the Department of Justice that with declarations like that, 
that do not amount to treason, there is no Federal law that will 
catch men of that kind, and it strikes me they ought to be 
caught and prosecuted most vigorously. Now, will your pro- 
posed bill touch men of that kind? 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir. We have been as diligent as possible 
in passing all the legislation recommended by the heads of 
these departments, including the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but of course new conditions arise 
and demand new legislation, and we shall meet them as rapidly 
as the rules of the House permit. 

Mr. SHERLEY, The point I was asking the gentleman about, 
I think, is the same point the gentleman from Indiana is inter- 
ested In. We are constantly told of instances arising in differ- 
ent parts of the country where the department claims to be un- 
able to act because there is no penal statute that covers the 
case. Now, there is no doubt that the sentiment of this Con- 
gress and the country is such that they do not propose to tol- 
erate the continuation of those acts, and if additional legisla- 
tion Is needed it ought to be forthcoming. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that I agree with 
him, and the legislation, so far as that is concerned, will, be 
presented to the House. 

Mr. COX. In that connection, now, does the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommend any legislation as suggested by the gentleman 
from Kentucky and myself? 

Mr. WEBB. It covers the legislation suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and we will offer it as a substitute for 
Senate bill 383. - ` 

Mr. COX. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I am not expressing 
any dissent from what the committee is going to do, but it strikes 
me that if the Department of Justice is correct in its opinion 
as to what the law is now—and no doubt the department is 
correct—we ought to have some wider and broader and deeper 
legislation in this country that would reach out and take hold 
of the men who are uttering seditious statements against this 
Government, criticizing the President right and left, and talking 
about a revolution to come. 

Mr. WEBB. I think a great many of those people have been 
arrested by the authorities and put in jail under the espionage 
and other acts. 

Mr. COX. I have been trying my best to have action taken, 
but it seems I can not do it to save my Life. 

Mr. JUUL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. JUUL. I rise to say that I wish the gentlemen would 
let us in on this debate. 

Mr. WEBB. The Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
is in close touch with the Department of Justice. and we are 
gladly acting on practically every suggestion which they make 
to us, 

Mr. COX. I am seeking information, because I am called 
upon almost every day to advise some action back in my dis- 
trict. Suppose a case of this kind comes up: A man says to 
another man, “You and I should stand together, and your 
people and my people should stand together, because there is 
going to be a revolution in this country before long, and we 
have got to stand together in this thing.” If a case like that 
is brought to the attention of the Department of Justice, or a 
case similar to that, I am told that there is no remedy for it. 
I am told that “it is all up to the boys on the hill.“ Has the 
gentleman in view such legislation as that? 

Mr. WEBB. No recommendation as to that has been made 
to us. 

Mr. COX. They told me that they had substantially that 
kind of legislation, I think, embodied in the espionage act last 
fall, designed to cover the very case I was citing, but that it 
was cut out up here. They said that if we enacted such legis- 
lation they would enforce it down there. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no recollection of such legislation being 
proposed, but we thought, and the country thought, that the 
espionage act covered practically every offense that we could 
then think of. 

Mr. COX. It may not have been the espionage act that they 
referred to, but they said they had urged it, and that Congress 
had eliminated it. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 


Mr. GARD. I would suggest that the langunge of section 8 - 
might cover the case suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. What does it provide? 

Mr. GARD. It provides that 

Whoever, when thr United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to Interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or to promote the success of its enemies, or with intent to 
obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or other securities of 
the United States or the 8 of loans by or to the United States, 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully cause, 
or attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, 3 or refusal of 
pan in the military or naval forces of the United States, or shall 
willfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the service or of the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years, or both. 

Mr. COX. Well, it strikes me that that is pretty broad lan- 
guage. 

Mr. GARD. I do not see how it could be broader. If the 
Department of Justice wants it, it seems to me they could get 
action under that clause. 

Mr, COX. Why not pass it? p 

Mr. WEBB. That is in the law now—a part of the espionage 
act, which came from our Committee on the Judiciary: 

Mr. COX. Well, then, if I may express my opinion, it is that 
we have plenty of law now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I want to make a statement and 
call it to the attention of the gentleman and to the committee, 
I recently received information of a thoroughly reliable char- 
acter—and I got it at first hand—that efforts will undoubtedly 
be made by sinister individuals to reduce the agricultural output, 
especially of the Northwest, where breadstuffs are grown, the 
method being to try to organize farm hands and cause them to 
strike at the critical or harvest time. 

This is not anything new. They have been at it for two or 
three years, I refer to the Industrial Workers of the World. 
They have tried it in North Dakota. They tried it farther west, 
and apparently agents are now busy in Minnesota. Unfortu- 
nately, however loyal people may be as a whole in any region, 
there are always some malcontents. In addition. the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, during the year 1916, brought on a 
big strike in the iron mines of my State. The iron mines are 
now running at their full capacity, and they are furnishing 75 
per cent of all the iron ore used in this country, 

The department was able by extra activity and the thorough 
cooperation of local people to prevent that which was attempted 
in the way of organizing strikes in the iron mines shortly after 
we entered the war. I find that these same agents are just now 
getting busy up in that country. If a man sets a wheat stack 
on fire or burns an elevator or bridge he has committed a crime 
and may be punished; yet that crime is mild compared to that 
of an individual who goes among farm hands and pours into 
their ears the worst kind of seditious stuff quietly and privately 
and forms them into an organization that will cause them to 
strike and demand impossible conditions about the time the 
harvests are on. I hope I am not seeing things dark, or through 
a dark glass, I do not think I am, but I know that that danger 
exists. 

Mr. WEBB. Have you got a State law providing against 
that kind of activity? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have not a State law provid- 
ing for that kind of activity. I do not think there is any State 
law that provides that men can not organize. Men have the 
right to organize themselves into any kind of an economic 
organization. 

Mr. WEBB. But that amounts to disloyalty or treason. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. These things are not really 
economic, although on their face they may appear to be so. 
They are absolutely hostile to the welfare of the country. It 
seems to me the General Government ought to be armed with 
full legal authority promptly to handle a situation like this, if 
the committee can formulate legislation that will do more good 
than harm. 

Mr. WEBB. If the State government can not 
lation, how can the Federal Government? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The State can not pass such laws 
that will protect the Government. 

Mr. WEBB. It can pass laws that will protect Itself and the 
Government, and ought to. The gentleman says the State gov- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


pass such legis- 


ernment has no right to prevent a man from going around and 
organizing labor organizations; neither has the Federal Govern- 
ment such right or, at present, such inclination. If you go fur- 
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ther and make a man guilty of organizing for the purpose of 
interfering with the prosecution of the war, you can get him 
under the State and Federal Governments both. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I hope the gentleman will sup- 
port legislation of that character, 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think a man of that kind can be caught 
under the espionage law that we passed last summer, and he 
ought to be apprehended, because he is a dangerous character 
and a dangerous citizen. 

I ask for eu vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. , ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a mation to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 273) to extend the time for cutting timber 
on the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LAND IN BATTERY COVE, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8834) authorizing the sale of a tract of land 
lying below the original high-water line of the Potomac River 
in what is known as Battery Cove, at Alexandria, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, and Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado reserved the right to object. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I will undertake 
to explain this bill if I may have the opportunity. A dispute 
arose between the United States Government and certain pri- 
vate parties as to the ownership of certain lands in Alexandria. 
It was agreed that the dispute should be transferred from 
the land to the purchase price of the land, Certain parties 
wanted to buy the land for private purposes, and the Secre- 
tary of War and the United States Government entered into 
a contract with the other claimants for the land that the 
Government should sell the land to these parties who desired 


to buy it and that the money should be paid into court and 


the question litigated to determine who was entitled to the 
purchase money. 

The bill has been approved by the Secretary of War. The 
letter of the Secretary of War is here, desiring that the bill 
pass, and it has been favorably reported by the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman under what au- 
thority the Secretary of War enters into a contract to sell 
this land? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. He simply agrees that these 
parties shall purchase it, the title to the land being in litiga- 
tion in the courts. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This is to give him the au- 
thority to do that. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what I did not understand—how he 
could do it without authority. from Congress. I understand 
that this land was reclaimed by the Federal Government, that 
there are nearly 47 acres of it, and now there is a manufac- 
turing plant there building ships, so the report says, and they 
Want to get this land in order to be used by this ship-manu- 
facturing company. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I so understand. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now it is proposed to sell the land to the 
ship-manufacturing company for $70,000. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia.. Something like that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I see that the rent of the land amounts to 
$42.000 a year. 

Mr. CARLIN. Four thousand two hundred: dollars, which 
is 6 per cent on the amount of the proposed purchase price. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not give them a lease of this land in- 
stead of selling it? What is the objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. It is to be leased for five years under this 
agreement. I can explain the reason for this. The expenditure 
require to be made on the land by the shipbuilding company is 
about $1,500,000, and they are unwilling to make that expendi- 
ture without owning the title to the land. 


Mr. FOSTER. They refuse to make it unless they can buy 
the land? 2 

Mr. CARLIN. There is a claim by the Government to the 
ownership of the fee. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. 

Mr. CARLIN. Against the riparian owner. The title is in 
dispute. The Government has not yet established its claim. 
The shipbuilding company have bought the rights of the ripa- 
rian owners and have negotiated a contract with the Secretary 
of War, subject to the authority of Congress, providing that 
the Secretary of War may sell them the land and given them 
title, and then pay the money into court and let the courts 
adjudicate the question to whom the money shall be paid, so 
that the litigation will be concerning the money and not con- 
cerning the land. 

Mr. FOSTER. More than that, I understand the rental that 
comes to the Government is to be deducted from the $70,000. 

Mr. CARLIN, Only in the event that the Government estab- 
lishes its title. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that they would buy it for $70,000, less the 
amount paid for rental? 

Mr. CARLIN. In the event that the Government establishes 
its ownership of the land. If the Government loses out, the 
Government does not get anything. This is a suit between the 
riparian owners and the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me a bad policy to sell this land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Virginia understands, 
of course, that the whereases which precede this bill would 
not become a part of the law, 

Mr. CARLIN. I understand that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman's attention been called 
to the fact that with the whereases separated from the biil, 
the bill would be hardly understandable? 

Mr. CARLIN. This is in the form suggested by the War 
Department, which practically drew the bill. I understand 
there is an amendment to be offered by some on that side 
Serine out the whereases, which would be perfectly accept- 
able. 

Mr. MONDELL. But in that event I doubt if anyone could 
interpret or carry out the act. 

Mr. CARLIN, I think it would be better to leave them in. 
In other words, the whole contract is set out in the bill so 
that Congress may understand it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be very easy to redraft the bill so 
as to make reference to the contract in such a way as would 
identify it; but as the act stands, the enacting portion of it 
with the whereasas left out would not be understandable. 

Mr. CARLIN. Oh, yes; it would, if you strike out only a 
portion of the whereases. The whereases simply recite the 
contract. That was done so that Congress might have before 
it every line and letter of the contract. 
pager eb ni a I suggest to the gentleman that he redraft 

s $ 

Mr. CARLIN. This is the form suggested by the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman that he re- 
draft the bill so that without the whereases it would be clear 
and definite. 

Mr. CARLIN. The only effect of redrafting would be to 
shorten the bill. It is longer by this process, but it was 
lengthened so that we might know what the contract was. 

If that was not recited in the bill you could say that nobody 
knows what the contract is and nobody knows anything about it. 
It was put in the bill so that you could know all about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia 
to the fact that if the preamble should be stricken out the law 
enacted would read in this way:: 

That whenever the title to the whole of said reclaimed area— 

“Said” refers to something preceding that language. If the 
preamble is stricken out there will be nothing in the language 
preceding it, and therefore “said” will refer to nothing. 

Mr. CARLIN. That is correct, unless you insert something 
in its stead. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Before I make the objection, 
Mr, Speaker, I wish to say that the Government of the United 
States has already relinquished very much more of its title 
to the water front in the United States than it ought ever to have 
relinquished. State after State is now being compelled, in 
order to get justice at the hands of transportation companies— 
steamboat and even railroad companies—to buy land at ter- 
minals at enormous prices, whereas if they had always retained 
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the title and leased the land on suitable terms the transportation 
facilities of this country would have been greatly enhanced and 


improved. Here it is proposed to rent property for $4.200 a 


year, which would aggregate in tive years $21,000. and then when 
the five yeurs are up sell the same land for $70,000. No legisla- 
tien of such importance as this should come up on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, and I object. 

Mr. CARLIN, Will the-gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I will withhold it, but I am going 
to renew it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I have no objection to that, but I want to 
reply to what the gentleman has said. In the first place, if the 
gentleman will take time to figure he will find that the rental 
value of $4,200 is exactly 6 per cent on the purchase price of 

70,000, 
r Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then: that is good property for 
the Government to keep. 

Mr. CARLIN. But the gentleman does not understand; the 
Government has not yet acquired the title, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But you seem to expect that it 


will. 

Mr. CARLIN. The contest will go on between the riparian 
owners and the Government and the Government may never own 
it; and yet the gentlemun will stop the shipbuilding plant where 
they will have to spend a million dollars. It may be that the 
gentleman does not want the Government to build ships. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. After that somewhat insulting 
speech 

Mr. CARLIN. I did not mean it in that way, and if it is 
offensive to the gentleman I will withdraw it. 

Mr. COOPER vf Wisconsin. I have heard of gentlemen like 
the gentleman from Virginia getting up and making insinuating 
reflections of that kind when a man was simply interested in 
protecting the people of the United States from being robbed—— 

Mr. CARLIN. I have withdrawn the remark. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin (continuing). By asking for great 
privileges on navigable streams. I do not know whether the 
gentleman is interested in this iron company or some other 
company in trying to get under unanimous consent this im- 
portat legislation, but I do know that when he undertakes by 
unanimous consent of this kind to make me withdraw an objec- 
tion, I notify him that he is pursuing the wrong tactics. That 
will not affect anybody who has at heart the Interests of the 
country, and who knows what the practical giving away of the 
water front does and has done, so far as the transportation 
facilities of this country are concerned. Therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the bill will be 
stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman withhold it? The gentle- 
man has prevented me from replying to his insinuations, 

The SPEAKER. All this is out of order, and the bill will be 
stricken from the calendar. 


CHEROKEE NATION, 


. The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 4699) providing for the payment of certuin 
interest on items 1 and 4 of the judgment of the Court of Claims 
of May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. I will withhold the objection if 
the gentleman from Oklahoma wishes to say something. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the pay- 
ment of interest on items 1 and 4 of a judgment entered by the 
Court of Claims and afterwards affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1906. It is contended by the Cherokee 
Nation that an error was made in the calculation of the interest 
on two of the four items. It is contended that there was a mis- 
take in the calculation of the interest on items 1 and 4 of 
the judgment. Now, this bill has beer? referred to the Interior 
Department and has been referred to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and by ‘reference to the report, as shown on pages 
4 and 5, it will be seen that the Comptroller of the Treasury 
recommended it and the Department of the Interior recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says in his closing state- 
ment that the Department of the Interior recommended this 
legislation, and yet I find in a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior a strong protest to allowing this fund to go to an at- 
torney, who seemingly is more interested in. this issue than the 
Cherokee Nation. He strongly objects to the langunge of the 
proviso as incorporated on page 3, which provides for the pay- 
ment of these funds to this attorney by name of Boudinot, if I 
remember correctly. I have no objection, and I do not believe 


the House would have any objection to the payment of interest 


on this fund, which was virtually a trust fund that failed to be 
placed to the trust fund of the Cherokee Nation because of 
some oversight of bookkeeping in the department. There is a 
question. whether we should in this bill give interest for 10 years 
on another item which is ascribed to have been the result of a 
clerical error of the Court of Claims, 

Mr. HASTINGS., And the comptroller states that, and the 
department concedes it. ó 

Mr. STAFFORD. The comptroller does not state it positively. 
He states that it may have been the result of a clerical error. 
In the bill following on the Unanimous-Consent Calendar it 
is purposed to refer certain interest claims that have already 
been passed upon by the Court of Claims for reinvestigation by 
the Court of Claims of items 2 and 3. and F can not see any 
reason—though I think that bill is much more objectionable than 
this one—why you should not incorpornte in that bill the find- 
ing by the Court of Claims as to that interest which is claimed 
to have been overlooked by reason of clerical error. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The only difference is that the department 
has already conceded that the interest is due on items 1 and 4, 
There is no dispute about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I grant that, and 1 have no objection to 
the payment of*that interest. but the department, if the gentle- 
man will bear with me, does most strenuously object to having 
this money turned over to a claim agent who hus a contract 
that will not expire until 1920 for the payment of this fund. 

Mr. COX. What is his per cent? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Fifteen per cent of the amount recovered 
under that contract. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that was the amount of fee given on 
the original Judgment, but if thut would overcome the gentle- 
man’s objection to the bill, I shall be very glad to have him 
make a motion or make a motion myself to strike out the 
objectionable proviso to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should have some further 
assurance than that, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say that I shall make the motion myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should have an assurance from 
the gentlemen ho will be conferees on the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, I could not say anything about 
that. x t 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have a bill coming into this House 
with a provision that is strongly opposed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The bill may leave this Chamber and go to an- 
other body where that same objectionnble provision may be 
incorporated, and still the wishes of the Secretary of the In- 
terior may be thwarted by the agreement in conference. Until 
I can have some assurance from the chairman of the com- 
mittee or others who may be conferees that that objectionable 
feature will not be assented to, I shall. feel constrained to 
object. i 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman that with the 
elimination of this proviso, then. it would leave this bill, as 
I recall it, in the verbatim language us reported upon by the 
department, and they concede that the interest is due on items 
1 and 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that this legislation ought to be cn- 
acted. I have done all that I possibly could do. I have assured 
the gentleman that so far as I am concerned 1 shall make a 
motion to strike out the proviso and pass it in the form the 
department recommends, which is coneeded by all is due the 
Cherokee Nation, Let me say one word more. There is not an 
officer living of the Cherokee Nation today. Every dollar of 
their money except this has been provided to be pald out. The 
principal chief of the Cherokee Nation who made this contract 
with this attorney, as shown in the report, died in November 
last. There are no executive officers left of the Cherokee 
Nation. We are trying to wind up their affairs. It is the 
biggest tribe in point of numbers of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and, as I recall, the biggest tribe of Indians in America. They 
have completed the making of their roll, they have allotted 
their lands, and their affairs are practically all wound up. We 
have one or two pieces of legislation that I am endeavoring 
to get Congress to enact so that their affairs will be completely. 
and finally settled up. I can not give the gentleman any. assur- 
ance of what another body will do, but I do say to the gentle 
man in good faith, in order that this might be wound up, in 
order that this attorney might apply elsewhere, wherever he 
cun—and. of course, that is open to him—I shall make the 
motion to strike out this objectionable proviso, although I do 
hot agree with the gentleman that it is objectionable or unjust. 
He has a contract with the principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation. I do agree with the gentleman that that provis» as te 
the manner of its being receipted for is objected to by the de- 
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partment, but there is no objection to the payment of the in- 
terest, and there is no objection to any other provision of the 
bill. It is conceded by all that this interest is due. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I see the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Car- 
TER of Oklahoma], and I would like to ask him, if he has no 
objection, what his attitude will be? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, without reference 
to what my position might be, I always conSider it my duty if I 
happen to be a member of a conference committee to carry out 
the will of the House to the letter, and I have always at- 
tempted so to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has that record in this 
House, and I know that no one will question it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am somewhat inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not at this moment before me the 
recommendation of the Secretary so as to say whether the bill 
with the proviso stricken out would leave the bill in the form 
so that the money will be paid over to the Cherokee Nation, as 
suggested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no question but what it would be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to having the bill passed over without prejudiee so as to take 
it up two weeks hence? } 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FOSTER. To go to the foot of the list. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FOSTER. And go to the foot of the list. 

The SPEAKER. And go to the foot of the docket. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Howarp was granted leave of 
absence for to-day, on account of serious illness in his family. 


CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE CHEROKEE NATION AGAINST UNITED STATES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 357) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain 
claims of the Cherokee Nation against the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
with reference to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it goes over without prejudice, and goes 
to the foot of the calendar. 

TWO ADDITIONAL JUSTICES, SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2489) to create two additonal associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to this bill creating two 
new judges in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, and let it go to the foot 
of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and go to the foot 
of the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, COX. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at this 
place to insert in the Recorp a statement furnished me by the 

“clerk of this court, showing the volume of business which they 
have done down there in the law department for the last 15 
years, and I respectfully ask the Members of the House to 
read it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the printed communication from the clerk of the court stat- 
ing the quantity and quality of the business transacted by this 
court in the last 15 years—— i 

Mr. COX. And that it go in the Recorp as this place. 

The SPEAKER. And that it go into the Recorp at this 
particular place. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 

INFORMATION FURNISHED BY CLERK OF DISTRICT SUPREME COURT TO CON- 
GRESSMAN WILLIAM E. COX, IN RESPONSE TO LATTER’S REQUEST. 


Q. Are lawsuits filed in District Supreme Court docketed in con- 
5 order as filed and given consecutive law cause numbers 


. “are appeal and certiorari cases from municipal court docketed as 
2 ed, and included among such consecutive numbering ?— 
AY 


es. 
. How many lawsuits were filed in 1895? Commencing with what 
umber and aap with what number -A. 

and twenty-eig 


One thousand seven hun- 
ht cases; 37409 to 39136, inclusive. 


Q. How many lawsuits were filed in 1896? Commencing with what 
number and ending with what number ?—A. One thousand five hundred 
and ten cases; 39137 to 40646, inclusive. 

Q. How many circuit court cases (excluding the ap and certiorari 
separate calendar) were on the printed law trial endar of October, 
1895 —4. Nine hundred and seventeen cases. 

Q. How many circuit court cases (excluding the po re and certiorari 
separate calendar) were on the printed law trial endar of October, 
1896?7—A. Five hundred and ninety-one cases. 

Q. How many of such circuit court cases on the printed law trial 
calendar of October, 1896, were carried forward from the October, 1895, 
law trial calendar ?—A. Four hundred and thirty-nine cases. 

Q. By what method did the court make such pro upon the law 
trial calendar between October, 1895, and October, 1896? How man 
hours a day and how many days a week did each of the two circuit 
divisions hold jury trials during that year?—A. By striking old cases 
long pending from the calendar under rule of court. 

_ Q. How many contested jury trials were conducted in circuit division 
No. 1 between October, 1895, and October, 18967—A, One hundred 
cases. 

Q. How 8 jury trials were conducted in circuit division 
No. 2 between October, 1895, and October, 18967—A. Sixty cases. 

Q. How many contested jury cases were conducted in circuit division 
No. 1 between October, 1916, and October, 1917?—A. Forty-five cases. 

Q. How many contested jury trials were conducted in cdrcult division 
No. 2 between October, 1916, and October, 19177—A. Sixty-nine cases. 
(None of the foregoing answers in any way disclose the amount of 
work accomplished.) 

„ Are doth of the circuit divisions conducting jury trials now; and, 
if not, which division is not, and when did it last conduct any, and 
when will it commence again?—A. No. Circuit court No. 1. Last jury 
trials held Pyles Moa 918.- The justice assigned to this branch has 
been called by the President to serve on the Railroad Wage Commission. 

Q. How many hours a day and how many days a week does either 
circuit division regularly conduct jury trials?—A. Four days a week. 
Conyening at 10 a. m. and adjourning at 3 p. m. usually. 

. Was there any period during your connection with the court when 
the circuit divisions made it a general practice to conduct jury trials 
during a longer schedule of days or hours, or both? If so, during 
what period or periods?—A. From 1863 down to fall of 1896 jury 
trials were held every day in the week exce 3 

Q. How many circuit court cases (excluding the appeal and certiorari 
separate calendar) were on the printed law trial endar of October, 
1910 —4. Eight hundred and nineteen cases. è 

Q. How many of such circuit court cases on the 5 law trial 
calendar of October, 1916, were carried forward from the October, 1915, 
law trial calendar?—-A. Four hundred and forty-nine cases. 

Q. In October, 1917, how many of the circuit court cases on the 
October, 1916, trial calendar remained untried? 

: How many new circuit court cases were calendared and ready 
to go on the law trial calendar of October, 1917, if one had been 
printed? (Do not include appeal and certiorari cases which belong 
on a separate calendar to be heard by criminal division No, 2).—A. 
Three hundred and ninety-two cases. 

Q. Has there been any year since 1880 when as many as 600 new 
circuit court cases (exclud ng appeal and certiorari cases) were placed 
on the law trial calendar within one year? If so, please state each 
year separately, followed by the number of such new cases during each 
of such years. A. No. 

. How many new circuit court cases went on the law trial calendar 
of Oc 


bapa And how many were carried forward from previous year ?—A. 


Q. How many lawsuits were filed between January 1, 1908, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1918? Commencing with what number and ending with what 
eight hundred and sixty cases; 50094 to 
60954, inclusive.’ 

. How many lawsuits were filed in 1917? Commencing with what 
number and ending with what number? —A. One thousand and ninety- 
eight gases; 59858 to 60955, inclusive. 

. How many lawsuits were filed in 1880? Commencing with what 
number and ending with what number?—A. One thousand and ninety 
cases ; 21450 to 22539, inclusive. ae 

. YOUNG 


Clerk, Supreme Court of qi District “of Columbia. 
By A. J. G. Bxxkuax, 
: Assistant Clerk. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1918. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Reconp a statement showing that the District Supreme 
Court judges terminated last year 1,313 cases per judge. No 
other United States judge ever approached such a record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. > 

The statement is as follows: 

Cases commenced, 


2a MELEE rd PAER A EANES OEE ETE 4, 830 
116 ANE dE E REOS 5, 350 
TIET EOE RARA R Cac SEE E AEA 5, 433 
3 c 5 
ROLAND See oon a gira LE ne EE EINN 7, 220 
1116 ʒZ—Zů— ; OE LETT ERA Peo ; 
OIT ee ee — — eases 9, 682 


For the last year there was an average of 1,613 cases com- 
menced for each of the six judges. 
¢ Cases terminated, 


1907-S. 
1911-12_ 


For the last year there was an average of 1,313 cases termi- 
nated for each of the six judges. 
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“Casen pending June 30, 1917 — 12,520) them are not personally pleasant. but they have always been 
Cases pending ‘Jane . 118 == . 11,119 | done simply from a sense of public obligation, ‘The Committee 
Accumulation on the docket for xear 1,401 | on the Public Lands will receive, I am sure, at the hands of the 

Soan pending Jane 30. 1917, for each 40 3311 913 | House that same treutmen, thut the other committees do. If 
Cases terminated per Judge last year in Indian 183 there bas been any discrimination. men could say it was in 
cere 3 per judge — year — s = favor of that committee, because most of us renlize some of the 
‘Cases terminated ber Judge last year 0 _ k — pressure on Members from a new country. But the West in 
Les Lerminaten Wer Judge Lat Pear in dautherd district er | point of legislation and of time andi af consideration on the 
New Tork. with many relief Judges 639 | floor has had more thun uny other section of the country. Now, 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF COST OF ‘PUBLIC BUILDING AT MOULTRIE, GA. 


The next bill in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
‘was the bill (HI. R. 7223) to increase the limit of cost for the 
tpurchase of a site and the erection thereon of u public building 
at Moultrie, in the State of Georgia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 5 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Speuker, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, a few moments ugo there were a couple of bills called 
from the Public Lands Committee, and each one of them was 

objected to by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Another dis- 
tiuguished Member of the House said that he objected to the 
‘Unanimous Consent Calendar being used by the Public Lands 
Committee as n clearing house for its measures, Now. I want to 
say to the House that, gererally.and practically speaking, the 
only way that the western’ Members can secure imperative and 
pressing ‘relief for the | protection of public-iand -settlers and 
absolutely ‘necessary legislation for the development of the 
Western States is by using the Unanimous Cousent Calendar; 
and, in the main, the House has been very fair and liberal in its 
recognition of our necessary use ef that calendar. But I do feel. 
as a western Member, when the statement is made here on the 
floor of the House and the statement is made that the Public 
Lands Committee is impreperly using the Unanimous! Consent 
Calendar as a clearing house, anil that it will not be hereafter. 
permitted, or words to thut effect. thut if there is to be here- 
after a discrimination. made on this floor agninst thut scomuit- 
‘tee, that I ought to and must resent it, aud that if that is going 
to be carried out I ought to make the same discrimination 
against all other committees. No other committee has any mere 
richt to or as much need of that calendar as the Public Lands 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
if he is talking about this bill that has been called up? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I am reserving the right to ob- 
sect to this bill; yes, sir; aud I expect to object to It, and to 
others. 

Mr RUCKER. I hope the gentieman will not do that until 
he heurs from us 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If this House is going to take 
that unjust position here against my committee 

Mr. WEBB. The House has not done any ‘such ‘thing, but 
an individual Member, - 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It tooks to me like u plain nnd 
announced discrimination against the Public Lands Committee. 

and I feel it is time we ascertained here now whut committees 
are going to be penalized and what are not. There are 33 
bills on this Unanimous Consent “Calendar ‘for -consideration 
“to-day, and only 4 of them came from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, and all 4 of them are so plain and ‘fair and-eminentiy 
just that they ought to pass without any objection,.and yet two 
of them are already: objected off. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? f 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I object. i 

Mr.-SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, T 
‘would like to say a word. It is evident the gentleman from 
Colorado had me in mind because of a statement which 1 made 
a few moments ago, but which, unfortunately. he has not-accu- 
rately quoted. I said then, and I say now, I do not think the 
Public Lands Committee ought: to use the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar as a clearing house for that character of legislation 
which is not of a local and private nature. ‘The Unanimous 
‘Consent Calendar was not created for the purpose of affording 
an easy inedium for the consideration of bills of a general 
nature. It was created for the purpose of considering in an 

easy method bills which were local or private and to which no. 
general policy attached. Now, no one more than the gentle. 
man from Colorado ought to knew that there has never been 
in this House a discrimination against the West as such. i 
And no man ought to know better than the gentleman from 


‘Colorado that no Member of this House has ever shown less dis-“ 


- position to discriminate against any section or against any com- 
mittee than myself. In the doing of things on this floor many of 


I do not say that against it. I state what are simply the plain 
facts, known to every man here. 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr. RUCKER rose. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
has the floor. 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Colorado, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri a moment, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say tothe gentlemnann 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, if the gentleman from Missouri will—— 

Mr. RUCKER. I am ‘trying to talk. but the gentleman from 
Colorado is all the time trying to talk, begging the geutleman’s 
pardon. 

The SPEAKER. To whom dees the gentleman from:Colorado 
yielu? - 

Mr. TAYLOR of Cəlorado. I_yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. r 

The SPEAKER, Thegentleman can not yield time. 

‘Mr. RUCKER. So far as I um concerned, If the gentleman 
wunts to be discourteous toione of his collengues. 1 do not care. 
He max go abend anid be discourteous, but you will not pass 
much legislation by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not intend to be discourteous. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Both gentlemen are out of order. The 
3 is, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 1 

Mr. TAYLOR df Colorado. I reserve the Tight to object. 

Mr. RUCKER. I demand the regular order. Make your 
objection, If you want to object $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from “Massachusetts objects, 


and that is the end of it. And the bill is stricken from the 


calendar. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Spedker, what gentleman fram -Massa- 
chusetts objected? 
wee SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, “Mr. 
ALSH. 
` Mr. WALSH. No; did not. 
The SPEAKER. Did not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
call for the regular order? 
Mr. RUCKER. I called for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I object. ý 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado objects, and 


the bill is stricken from the catenduar. 


The Clerk will report the nest bill. r 
0 AMEND SECTION 14067 or THE REVISED. STATUTES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous ‘Consent 
Was the bill (H. R. 9504) to amen section 4067 off the Revised 
Statutes by extemling the scope to include women. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration ef 
the bill? : 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object. is it in order to 


strike aut the last word in order to get a minute or two? 


The SPEAKER. It is not. The gentleman hus tlie right to 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WEBB. I will be glad to explain the features of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I desired to have the House consider 
a moment ago is one that presents much merit in my opinion. 
This Congress appropriated money to erect a building upon a 
site bought by it in the State of Georgia. The autherizations 
for the site and the buililing-are in the same aet—so much for 
the site and so much for the building. The building wus con- 
tracted fer. After the building wus well up and practically 
complete, as it is to-day, other Government activities were 
established iL this town, and the Secretary of the Treasury says 
it is absolutely necessary to provide wusing for these activities 
by enlarging the building now under construction or the Gov- 
ernment will have to ereet a new building or rent a building. 
The Seeretary reported that It would require a very small addi- 
tional sum to add an additienal story while the house is in 
process of construction, lu the absence of the chairman and 
the gentleman who Introduced the bill I felt justified In saying 
this much. The bill ought to pass. But by reason of the fact 
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that some gentleman suggested, and perhaps very wisely sug- 
gested. that this calendar should not be made a clearing house 
for the disposal of the public domain, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TAYLOR] is objecting to everything. He will make 
haste slowly if he continues such tactics. I want to say that 
much for his benefit. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the bill 
that has just come up from thé Committee on the Judiciary is 
a very good answer to the position which the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Suenrey] has taken. As I understood his state- 
ment, it was this: That no bills coming from any committee, 
not only the Committee on the Public Lands but from any com- 
mittee, because he stated it was not his purpose to discriminate 
between committees, that no bill coming from any committee 
that was of a general nature ought to come up on this Calendar 
for Unanimous Consent. And if the position is sound and cor- 
rect the gentleman from Kentucky ought to be on his feet now 
to object to this present bill. I do not anticipate that he will 
so object. I hope that no one will object, because this is a bill 
to which probably no one in the House has any objection. It 
is a bill of importance, and there is no good prospect that it 
can be reached at any time soon or in any other way except on 
this calendar. I was not here when the House adopted the 
rule for the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but it seems to me 
ridiculous to suy now that it shall have such a limited scope 
that a bill of general purpose that everyone wants to see passed 
must fail of passage because the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
was not created to take care of it. This is a bill to make the 
present statute as to spies and aliens applicable to women as 
well as to men. It ought to be enacted on the call of this 
calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a minute. If that bill, to which no one 
has objection, should be passed to-day, a bill from the Public 
Lands Committee of a general nature, and to which no one has 
objection, likewise should be passed. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. 'TAYLOR of Colorado. Is it not true that no private bill 
could go on this calendar—no private claim could come on this 
calendar? They are absolutely forbidden. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will admit there are bills 
of more or less local application—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Private claims can not be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; private claims can not be considered, 
but the bill just stricken off was, of course, a bill of local in- 
terest. I think that is the distinction that the gentleman from 
Kentucky wanted to make. - 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge me 
a moment, I do not want unduly to detain it, but the proposi- 
tion is not simply that no matter of a general nature should 
ever be considered by unanimous consent. No one ever so 
stated; but, speaking by and large, the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar should not be the medium for the consideration of mat- 
ters of complicated legislation affecting general policies. 

Now, everyone knows that public-land legislation is very in- 
volved. There are a great many public-land laws that only a 
very limited number of men in this House are familiar with. I 
submit in all candor—and I submit it not as a critic, but as 
one friendly to the West—that gentlemen from that section 
ought not to ask of the House constant consideration on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar of bills involving detailed consid- 
eration of public-land laws, either from the Committee on Public 
Lands or any other committee. 

Now, I do not claim infallibility. I have made objections 
when I felt it my duty to make them, and I shall do it in the 
future, undeterred by the scoldings of anybody or the threats of 
anybody. All I can say is that, as a general rule, this calendar 
should not be used to deal with matters of a general nature. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think the distinction the 
gentleman now makes is a much different one, and one on which 
we can better agree, that a bill of a complicated and involved 
nature should not be considered, not that any bill of a general 
nature should not be considered. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think the difficulty in regard to the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayror] grew out of the fact 
of a misunderstanding of its nature, character, and scope. The 


gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] very properly, I 
think, suggested that general legislation of a very complicated 
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nature, difficult of understanding by those not familiar with 
the subject matter, should not be taken up and disposed of 
by unanimous consent. This is not that kind of a bill. It is 
an exceedingly simple bill, and it is quite limited in its 
application. 

Under the Carey Act, which is a law authorizing the States 
under certain conditions to reclaim desert lands, the States 
have in certain instances attempted to do that; in some cases 
the attempts have not been successful. Settlers, however, had 
gone upon the land, expecting to have it reclaimed. Now, it so 
happens that the Interior Department holds that in a case of 
that kind the settler who has gone upon the land, without 
regard to the ength of his residence there or the character or 
value of the improvements, does not have the preferential right 
of entry under the homestead law which the same citizen 
would have had he settled anywhere else on the public do- 
main except on public lands within the Carey Act. 

My own opinion is that the department should not so hold, 
but it does. Those men are clearly settlers upon the public 
domain, in good faith, for the purpose of making and securing 
a home, and this bill only grants such persons a preference 
right to make a homestead entry on the lands which they have 
settled upon under the Carey Act. It is very limited in its 
effect. It is very conservative in its provisions. It is too 
conservative, as a matter of fact, and it will only help in 
comparatively few cases. It should give a preference right 
without regard to homestead qualification. 

I hope the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] will 
withdraw his objection, because none of the suggestions that 
he has made as to the class of legislation that should not be 
considered under unanimous consent applies to this bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I object. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is 
recommended by the President of the United States as a war 
emergency bill. It was so recommended last December in his 
annual message, and it was recommended by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and it is very urgent legislation, because it enables the Gov- 
ernment to take care of female alien enemies as well as male 
enemies. The present statute—Four thousand and sixty-sey- 
enth Revised Statutes—is confined to persons Leing males over 
14 years of age. We strike out the word “ males” and make the 
statute include women among the alien enemies of the country. 
If the gentleman wants to object to this kind of important mat- 
ter to our country he is at perfect liberty to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4067 of the Revised Statutes be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4067. enever there is declared ‘a war between the United 
States and any foreign nation or government, or any invasion or preda- 
tory incursion is Br} apehatreny attempted, or threatened against the terri- 
tory of the United States by any foreign nation or government, and the 
President makes public proclamation of the event, all natives, citizens, 
denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation or Meer being of the 
age of 14 years and upward, who shall be within the United States and 
not all naturali shall be Hable to be apprehended, restrained, 
secured, and removed as alien enemies. The President is authorized, 
in any such event, by his proclamation thereof, or other public act. to 
direct the conduct to be observed. on the part of the United States, 
toward the aliens who become so liable; the manner and degree of the 
restraint to which they shall be subject and in what cases, and upon 
what security their residence shall be permitted, and to provide fer the 
removal of those who, not being permitted to reside within the United 
States, refuse or neglect to depart therefrom ; and to establish any other 
regulations which are found necessary in the premises and for the 
public safety.” 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the bill as reported is in exactly 
the same language as the existing law, with the exception of 
eliminating the word “male,” I wish to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether the language in the first line of 
the section is not rather awkward—‘“ Whenever there is de- 
elared a war”? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, it is awkward; but that is the way we 
find it in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but while we are amending the law, 
why not use proper language— Whenever a war is declared“? 


1918. 


Mr. WEBB. I agree with the gentleman entirely; but we 
believed we would not trouble the language of the statute, which 
is hoary with age, passed in 1791. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, if the Committee on the Judiciary is 
wedded to the cobwebs of the past and to the language of a 
century ago, I am not going to interpose any suggestion of a 
change in making the language modern, and therefore I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FREE SURVEY OF HOMESTEAD IN ALASKA, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8563) to amend the homestead law in its 
application to Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to extend a 
certain measure of assistance and relief to certain deserving and 
worthy homesteaders in the Territory of Alaska by extending 
to them the privilege of free surveys of their homesteads where 
the public land surveys have not been extended over them. 

The legislation here contemplated has been recommended by 
various officials of the Government for a number of years. It 
has the approval of 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to know what the gentleman is 
asking permission to do? 

Mr. SULZER. I ask that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman has not yet got consent to 
consider the bill at all. 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair supposed that the gentle- 
man thought it necessary to make a preliminary statement. 

Mr. SULZER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill, and that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, we want to 
find out something about it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let the gentleman explain the bill. I think 
there will be no objection to it. It is a very inoffensive little 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even though it comes from the Committee 
on the Public Lands. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Even if it does come from the Committee 
on the Publie Lands, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is purely of a local 
character, and applies only to certain homesteaders in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. As I was about to state, it has the approval 
and recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
unanimous recommendation of the Committee on the Public 
Lands. The area of surveyed land in the Territory of Alaska is 
to the total area of that Territory as the area of one-half of 
the State of Maryland is to the total area of the United States. 
Undoubtedly it will be many years before, the public-land sur- 
veys can be extended all over Alaska, whereas there are certain 
homesteads being located in various parts of the Territory wher- 
ever development is taking place and wherever markets are 
afforded. This bill is to provide relief for these homesteaders, 
who will not come under the public-land surveys without it. It 
is designed to extend to them the free public surveys upon 
application and proper showing that they have complied with 
the various requirements of the homestead laws. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does this bill modify the present law, or 
enact new law in any way, except in its provisions for a free 
survey? 

Mr. SULZER. That is all. It simply modifies the present 
law by adding a section, which is section 2 of this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do you modify section 1 at all? 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, why is section 1 set out? 
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Mr. SULZER. It is simply a repetition. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is quite certain that there 
is no change in section 1 of the existing law? 

Mr. SULZER. I will read from the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in which he says: 


Mr. MONDELL. But does the gentleman know, as a matter 
of fact, that section 1 as set out in the bill is section 1 of the 
present law, which is sought to be amended by the addition of 
a section? 

Mr. SULZER. This was copied from the present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the framer of the bill, in- 
stead of drafting it so as to provide for an additional section 
which is included in section 2, framed it, in this form because 
section 3 is part of the existing law, which is now section 2, and 
therefore the drafters of the bill wished to have the whole law 
presented for consideration in one measure? 

Mr. SULZER. I will state to the gentleman that the bill 
was drafted by the Interior Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Still reserving the right to object, I have 
been trying to read this report and listen to the gentleman at 
the same time, but I have missed a good deal of what the gen- 
tleman stated. I would be obliged to the gentleman if he 
would repeat what he has already said so that I may know 
what the single effect of this bill is. 

Mr. SULZER. I will state to the gentleman that there is a 
wee small area of the public land orf Alaska that has been sur- 
veyed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. SULZER. There are certain areas chat probably will 
not be surveyed for a great many years, for instance, along the 
coast. It is a very mountainous country but there are certain 
small areas at the mouths of streams, or in pockets in the moun- 
tains, that are suitable for homesteading, and where home- 
steads have been located, and it is designed to enable these 
people to have the same privilege as those who come under the 
public-land suryeys; that is, that the Surveyor General can au- 
thorize a survey of their homesteads free upon application 
and proper showing to be made that they have complied with the 
homestead laws. That can be done very much more cheaply 
than the individual homesteader can have his homestead sur- 
veyed, because it can be done in groups. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What you mean is to take the expense off 
the back of the homesteader and put it on the Government. 

Mr. SULZER. That is it precisely, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why? 

Mr. SULZER. Because they are a very deserving class of 


people. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand; and the Government is occa- 
sionally deserving, and is at present struggling under very diffi- 
cult circumstances to get money enough to keep itself from going 
bankrupt. 

Mr. SULZER. This will involve a very small expense to the 
Government; as a matter of fact it will not make any more 
expense to the Government because when the homesteader has 
his homestead surveyed the Government has to go and check 
that up and that means a resurvey, and the work under the 
present conditions is done twice which puts the homesteaders to 
great expense unnecessarily. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do you require the Government to surve: 
this land? í 

Mr. SULZER. It is at the Government’s discretion upon the 
application of the homesteader who is required to make a proper 
showing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You propose to let the homesteader go on the 
land and establish a homestead right prior to a survey being 
made, 

Mr. FERRIS. That always has been permitted in the States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It depends upon what you mean by “ right.” 
He may establish a claim but not establish a right. 

Mr. JUUL. There could not be any settlement on the land 
without a survey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr, Speaker, I am not trying to delay the 
House, but I can not determine these matters offhand. 
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Mr. MADDEN. 
I object. I do not think the Government ought to be compelled 
to pay the expenses of these surveys, 


In order to expedite matters, Mr. Speaker, 


EXCLUSION OF SUBJECTS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND GERMANY FROM 
ALIEN ENEMY ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

was the bill (II. R. 9159) to authorize the President of the 

United States to exclude certain subjects of Austria-Hungary 

and Germany from the classification of alien enemies and to 

8 certain members of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
rps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a most important bill. It is rather invelved in some of 
its provisions and would require some time to consider it. If 
it is considered I hope the gentleman from Virginia will be 
rather liberal in the time allowed for its consideration. 

Mr. FLOOD. 1 have no objection to any reasonable debate on 
the bill. It is nn important measure. The most linportant fea- 
tures of the bill are those which authorize the naturalization of 
men in our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who are subjects of 
our enemies. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had difficulty—I may be obtuse— 
in ascertaining the purpose of the committee in the phraseology 
of the last paragraph of section 2, found on page 3. It is as 
follows: 

And except as hereinafter specified in this act, the method herein 
8 for acquiring citizenship shall apply to all aliens hereinbefore 

eseribed, whether or not they are natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens 
of a country, State, or sovereignty with which the United States fs at 
war: Prorided. That they are not otherwise ineligible to become citizens 
of the United States under the naturalization laws now in force. 

My specific question is as to whom that phraseology pertains— 
that “ the method herein provided for acquiring citizenship shall 
apply to ull aliens hereinbefore described.” Is it limited merely 
to the nien of allen birth who are serving in the Army, Navy, and 
Murine Corps, or is it more general in its scope and extents to 
the class of aliens enumerated in the first section of the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. It only extends to aliens serving in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. STAFORD. But the language expressly states othe>- 
wise. You have alrea ly in prior lenguage authorized aliens 
serving in the Army und Navy to avail themselves of citizenship 
by applying to the district court and showing that they have 
been residents of the United States one year, and now you g0 
on in this general language and provide: 

And, except as hereinafter fied in this act, the method herein 
providec for acquiring citi: p shall apply— 7 

To whom? 
to all aliens hereinbefore described. 


They are found in th» first section. They are: 

Alsatians, Bohemians, Croatians, Hungarians, Italians, Jews, Lithu- 
anlans. Loranians, Moravians. Poles, Roumanians, Ruthenians, Serbs, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, and other natives, sub; s or denizens of Austria- 
Hungary or Germany, or any individ or class thereof from the 
classification of alien enemies, wherever such classification now 
by reason of any act of Congress of the United States, 

Why does not the general language to which I have directly 
referred relate to aliens | ereinbefore described in section 1? 

Mr. FLOOD. The intention of the committee was to restrict 
that to the aliens deseribed in section 2. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If that was the intention of the committee, 
what i: the necessity of making any reference whatever to them 
in the language referred t» in the last paragraph? They have 
e been taken care of by the direct provision in sec- 
tion 2. ` 

Mr. SABATH. If I may be permitted, I may be able to 
explain this provision » the gentleman from Wisconsin. It has 
reference to those who can not under present naturelization 
laws be naturalized, namely, the Japanese and such other 
people, That is what was intended. As to the first section. I 
wish to say to the gentleman that it has been agreed on the 
part of the chairman ef the committee to strike out the first 
section, and then we will have only section 2; so that the 
objection that the gentleman from Wisconsin has raised to that 
wording will not apply, because section 1, as I understand, will 

out. : 
ee COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr., Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I think I ean ex- 
plain to the satisfaction of my colleague from Wisconsin the 
provision he is discussing. The language is: : 

And except as hereinafter fied in this act the 


method herein 
rovided for arguring citizenship shall apply to all * hereinbefore 
: tizens, subjects, or deni- 


ribed, whether or not they are natives, 


zeus of a conntry, State, or sovereignty with which the United States 
is at war: Procided, That they are not otherwise ineligible to become 
3 of the United States under the na tion laws now in 

My colleague will observe in lines 5 and 6 the provision is 
that it shall apply to all aliens, whether they are citizens of a 
country with which we are now at war or not. The first part 
of the bill applies to aliens who are citizens of a country with 
which the United States is at war, but there may be aliens in 
our Army who are citizens of a neutral country. For instance, 
they might be citizens of Holland, of Norway, of Sweden, of 
Spain. of Brazil. or any other country in South America or Cen- 
tral America. That language would cover them. because they 
would be citizens of a country with which the United States is 
not at war; but, Mr. Speaker, recurring to the first part of 
that clause, “and except as hereinafter specified In this act,” 
and coming down to section 3 we find this language: 

That application for naturalization in the mode herein provided shall 
not be open to natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of Austria-Hungary 
or Germany, except such indiv'duals and classes as may be exempted 
by the President under the provisions of section 1 of this act. 

The first class to which my colleague referred covers all aliens 
who are citizens of a country with which we are at war who 
are in our Army, and also aliens who are citizens of neutral 
countries who are in our armies, and the next section excludes 
those who can not be naturalized. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from W'sconsin [Mr. Starrorp] there may be something in the 
suggestion he makes. I think probably there is. If it is an 
error, I think that it grew out of the fact that this bill was 
largely amended after it was introduced. Section 2 was taken 
from one bill and section 1 was taken from another bill. I 
have been requested by the Department of Just'ce, for very 
good rensons, to strike out the first and third sections. If that 
fs done, the gentleman will see that the language to which he 
called attention is very proper in the bill with reference to 
section 2 and the rest of it, 

Mr. MADDEN. Sections 3 and 1 will go out? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that if section 1 
should remain the general language in section 2 would apply 
to all those aliens referred to in section 1. 

Mr. FLOOD. It would.seem so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can readily understand the error the 
committee got into by reason of framing this composite bill 
from different measures. Of course. if it is the purpose to 
strike out section 1 everything in section 2 will be intelligible. 

Mr. MADDEN. And section 3 will have to go out also. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. How does the gentleman contend that this bill 
comes within the rule laid down in section 8 of the Constitution 
requiring uniform rules of naturalization te be provided 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. This is uniform. This applies only to men who 
are in war and men who have rendered special services. I. has 
been held that such legislation does not violate the provision 
requiring uniformity. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not uniform with those not in the war. 
It gives a certain class certain privileges with reference to 
naturalization. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the rule of uniformity has 
reference to the laws of the various States of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit it does not do anything of the kind. 
Under the Supreme Court decisions you can not set up certain 
classes and say that gentlemen from England can come in here 
and be naturalized under certain conditions, and thut gentle- 
men from Italy can come in and be naturalized under certuin 
other conditivns, 

Mr. MILLER of Minesota. That is not what we say. 

Mr. WALSH. But you are setting up classes. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, no; we simply say that nny 
man who serves in the armies of the United States under cer- 
tain conditions may be naturalized. 

Mr. DYER. As he ought to be. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As he ought to be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the rigħt . 
to object, this is a very important measure and should be care- 
fully considered. These sections 1 and 3 are to be stricken out. 
I think it is due to the House that it has an opportunity to 
consider the measure, and I suggest to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that he pass the matter over until we rench the close 
of thesCalendar for Unanimous Consent and take it up at that 
time. 


1918. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentle- 
man will not insist upon that. 

Mr. DYER. I hope the gentleman will not ask that. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Les. This is an important 
measure, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I simply suggest that the bill be 
passed over until the Calendar for Unanimous Consent has been 
concluded, and that we take it up then as the last bill on the 
calendar to-day, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman that 
it is an important measure, It involves the well-being if not 
the retaining in our armies of probably 75,000 splendid sol- 
diers and drawing to our standard many others whom we are 
in duty bound to protect as far as we can when they go abroad 
and meet the soldiers of the Governments to which they owe 
some sort of allegiance now. I am willing to accept the gentle- 
man's suggestion if we can 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We can let the bill go over until 
the calendar is completed and then take it up. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

eet — 
: Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be taken up at 4 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think that is a very bad practice, and I shall have to object to 
setting any definite time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
there is now in force an order issued by the Secretary of War 
to the effect that no native of Germany or of any of the terri- 
tory within the German Empire, though he may now be a citizen 
of the United States, shall be given a commission in the Army? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Unless I am very much mistaken, there is 
such an order; and if there is an order of that sort, how much 
good does section 2 do the Government, anyway? I have a con- 
stituent, born in Schleswig-Holstein of Danish parents, who 
came to America as a very young child, served 12 years in the 
Regular Army, a fine soldier, who has passed several examina- 
tions and stood high, and was refused a commission on the 
ground of an order issued by the Secretary of War to the 
effect that no native of any of the territory within the German 
Empire or Austria-Hungary, I presume, may receive a com- 
mission. Now, that is the word I received directly from the 
War Department, as I understand it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How recently is that order sup- 
posed to be issued? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know; but I do know this young 
man—very capable, very efficient, very anxious to serve his 
Government—was refused a commission after having passed a 
number of examinations splendidly and having all sorts of 
favorable recommendations from people who have known him 
for years because, as he understands it, he was born in Germany, 
though of Danish parents. 

Mr. FLOOD. It must be a recent order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There must be a mistake—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I know of cases where they have gotten com- 
missions. 

Mr. MONDELL. That must have occurred, I assume, or this 
legislation would not be here. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not object to considering 
this measure, but I do object to having it considered in this 
manner, and I therefore ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). The regular order 
is, is there objection to this bill. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bili (H. R. 9159) to authorize the President of the United States to 
exclude certain subjects of Austria-Hungary and Germany from the 


classification of alien enemies and to naturalize certain members of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and empowered by proclamation or otherwise 
to exclude Alsatians, Bohemians, Croatians, Hungarians, Italians, Jews, 
Lithuanians, Loranlans. Moravians, Poles, Roumanians, Ruthenians, 
Serbs, Slovaks, Slovenes, and other natives, subjects, or denizens of 
Austria-Hungary or Germany, or any individual or class thereof from 
the classification of alien enemies, wherever such classification now 


exists by reason of any act of Congress of the United States: Provided, 
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however, That such exclusion shall not apply to any individual who 
claims exemption from the military service of the United States under 
the selective-draft act of May 18, 1917, on the ground of alienage. 

Sec, 2, That during the oent war any alien now or hereafter in 
the service of the United States as a member of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, who bas an honorable record in such service, may, 
while in such seryice be admitted to become a citizen of the United 
States upon his petition filed in any district court of the United States, 
the United States district courts for the Terriories of Hawaii or Alaska, 
the United States district court for Porto Rico, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, or a court of record of any of the States bav- 
ing a common-law jurisdiction and a seal and a clerk, whether or not 
any such alien be a resident of the State, TOADER or District in which 
the application is made; the court before admitting such alien to citi- 
zenship shall require oral or documentary proofs, by witnesses under 
oath or by affidavits. that he is of good moral character and loyal to 
the United States, but shall not require him to prove more than one 
year’s residence in the United States previous to filing such petition, 
and shall also require him to make the oath of allegiance to the United 
States as Row proscribed, under the law relating to naturalization. And 
except as hereinafter specified in this act, the method herein provided 
for acquiring citizenship shall apply, to all aliens hereinbefore de- 
scribed, whether or not they are natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens 
of a country, State, or sovereignty with which the United States is at 
war: Provided, That they are not otherwise ineligible to become citizens 
of the United States under the naturalization laws now in force. 

Sc. 3. That application for naturalization in the mode 1 — pro- 
vided shall not be o to nativea citizens, subjects, or denizens of 
Austria-Hungary or Germany, except such individuals and classes as 
Sa . by the President under the prayisions of section 1 of 

act. : 

Sec. 4. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to make and promulgate such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act, whether or not such regulations conform 
to the procedure now existing. 

Sec. 5. That certificates of citizenship obtained in the mode pro- 
vided in this act shall be subject to cancellation in any district court 
of the United States upon proof that the person so naturalized has 
been guilty of mutiny, sedition, desertion, or of committing a felony 
against the criminal laws of the United States, or of committing a 
crime which, ates to the laws of the place where it was com- 
mitted, is punishable by death or imprisonment for a term exceedin 
one year in a penitentiary, or that he has been dishonorably discharg 
from the military or naval service of the United States. e procedure 
in the district court of the United States for such cancellation shall 
follow the procedure described in the act of June 29, 1906 (ch. 3592 
sec. 15). and shall be in addition to modes of cancellation and o 
expatriation provided by all statutes now in force. 

xc. 6. That the provisions of this act shall remain in force and 
effect during the continuance of the present war, and all laws or parts 
of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby suspended 
during the continuance of the present war. 5 


During the reading of the bill, 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back a little, and I want to move to strike out. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill has not been read yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is being read under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This is a House bill, and at the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill the gentleman from Virginia has a 
right to offer an amendment or to move the previous question 
on the passage of the bill, 
rat Clerk proceeded with and concluded the reading of the 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out all of the 
first section after the enacting clause, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of section 1 after the enacting clause. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the chairman to explain just why it is necessary to strike out 
that first section. 

Mr. FLOOD. Iam making this motion, Mr. Speaker, in defer- 
ence to a request of the Attorney General, supplemented by a 
request of the State Department. The reasons given for want- 
ing this section stricken out were that there was no necessity 
now for it, the liberal terms of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent in reference to subjects of Austria-Hungary satisfying 
those most interested in this section that the President by his 
proclamation could serve the same purpose as the enactment of 
this law. Then, the Department of Justice feared that if the 
President should exclude any one of the races named in the 
bill from the classification of alien enemies he would automatic- 
ally lose power to intern dangerous members of that particular 
race, and evildoers or dangerous persons of that particular race 
could therefore be reached only by the ordinary course of judi- 
cial process. Exemption by him of one of these races would 
result also in releasing from the war prison camps any members 
of that particular race who have already been interned. 

Again, to confer upon the President this discretion would make 
him the center of a strong agitation on the part of members of 
each of the races mentioned in the bill, requesting that he ex- 
empt members of that particular race from the classification of 
alien enemies, This fact would foment great discontent, particu- 
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larly if he should, after consideration, exempt part of the races 
and not the rest. 

The chief object of this measure is to protect the members 
of the different classes or races who have volunteered or have 
been willingly drafted Into our Army. There are quite a number 
of them. Gen. Crowder stated before the committee when we 
were considering this bill that there were nearly 11,000 subjects 
of Aus rin Hungary alone—Bohemians, Slovaks, Slovenes, Itul- 
ians, and others—who have been drafted into the Army and many 
thousands who have volunteered to go into the Army. There 
are probably 75.000 subjeeis of Austria-Hungary and Germany 
in our Arny, Navy, and Marine Corps to-day and who will soon 
be sent abroad to face the armies of the governments to which 
they belonged in the past and which still claim their allegiance. 
These soldiers would be treated, if captured, as traitors and shot 
as such. The chief desire of those who advocated this measure 
was to give what protection, we could to those people and put 
us in the position of insisting that the rules of war should be 
applied to them just as they are to our other soldiers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am in entire sympathy with the suggestion 
and the purpose of this matter, but has the gentleman any as- 
surance that the other nations, Germany, for instance, would 
recognize the citizenship of these people after we had them 
naturalized and not treat them as deserters. as the gentleman 
says they would be. and correctly, under existing conditions? 

Mr. FLOOD. None in the world. We have no assurance in 
the world that they would recognize this, I belleve Austrin- 
Hungary does not recognize extradition now, but I believe that 
by the practice of reprisal we could force these countries to 
recognize this citizenship. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. FOOD. This is all we can do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And very likely it would not be any protec- 

` tion to these people if we granted it. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is all the protection we can give; it is the 
very best we can do for them, and it may not amount to very 
much, yet it is the very best protection this Government enn 
give to them, and that is what we are trying to do by this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would not it amount really to 
a great deal? If these men of whom the gentleman speaks are 
citizens of the United States and are captured by Austria, for 
instance, and are not treated by her as prisoners of war, citi- 
zens of a belligerent country with which Austria is at war, then 
retaliation is always in order in wur. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have in our possession Aus- 
trian soldiers, German soldiers, and we would mete out to them 
exactly what they meted out to these men, and they would drop 
it mighty quick. That is the only way to stop the central 
powers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We should do it even if these boys are not 
naturalized if they are loyal enough to fight in our Army, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We could not at this time grant 
anything but naturalization. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am in-favor of naturalization; I think they 
ought to be naturalized. I was asking if the measure was in 
force would it be any protection to them? 

Mr. FLOOD. None. except the question of retaliation and 
reprisal. I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] that those are the reasons why the Attorney General 
requested that the bill be amended. 

The reason the Committee on Foreign Affairs was very much 
wedded to section 1 was on account of the moral effect we 
thought at that time it would have on the subjects of Austro- 
Hungary, I do not believe anything we can do now will have 
any great effect upon those who are not hostile to that Govern- 
ment, at any rate, and the importance of that section does not 
seem to me as great pow as it was a month ago. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. During the consideration of the 
bill it was my impression that section 1 was looked on as the 
important section of it. 

Mr. FLOOD, I believe it was then. But the important thing 
now, it seems to me, is to give whut protection we can to these 
75.000 men who have volunteered to go into our service and take 
upon themselves the risk that service will entail upon them. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH, What do the brilliant legal experts of the 
Stute Depurtment, to whom the gentleman referred the other 
day, think of this measure? 

Mr. FLOOD. I can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the gentleman what the brilliant legal 
experts of the State Department, as he termed them the other 
day, have to say in reference to this measure? 


Mr. FLOOD. They are very much in favor of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Where do they say so? 

Mr. FLOOD, What? 

Mr. WALSH. Where in the report do they say so? 

Mr. FLOOD. They do not say so in the report. They said so 
in the hearings. The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Polk, ap- 
peared at the hearings and so stated, and he subsequently wrote 
me a letter, which I have here, in which he withdraws his sup- 
port of section 1, but not to the rest of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. And renews it to the other sections of the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. He withdraws’ his support only to section 1, 
Here is the letter: 

Tun COUNSELOR FOR THR DEPARTMENT OF STATE, - 
Washington, February 9, 1918. 
The Hon. 7 6 5 D. Fr. oo 


ouse of Representatives, i 

Dran Mr. FLOOD : The Attorney General has called my attention to the 
fact that the bili in Congress, i. R. 9159, which relates in part to the 
subject of naturalizing alien enemies in the military forces, has a pro- 
vision in the first section conferring on the President the power to 
exclude from the present classification of alien enemivs some 15 races, 
This feature, I understand, is oppesed by the War Department and the 
Department of Justice, and this department is in agreement with these 
other departments, 

am taking the upeat of 3 ou, as T stated at the hearing 
before your committee when this bill first came up, that I saw no ob- 
jection to conferring . wers on the President. This was 
an off-hand opinion. and T gave it before 1 had had an opportunity to 
rend the pill, T think I also stated that this was a matter pecullariy 
within the province of the Attorney General, and the department [elt 
that bis views on the subject should control. 

With warm regards, yours, sincerely, 
FRANK S. POLK. 

Mr. WALSH. Will tbe gentleman answer a question with 
reference to section 2, which has now, I understand, become 
section 1? Js it intended to permit these men to file their peti- 
tions for naturalization in courts which do not now have juris- 
diction over naturalization matters? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. WALSH. It says here: . 

That upon his petition filed In any district court of the United States 
or a court of record in any of the States having a common-law jurisdic- 
tion and a seal and a cler 

Now, that would include a great many courts that do not now 
have naturalization jurisdiction in some States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have the gentle- 
man name any court having common-law jurisdiction that is 
not now having jurisdiction over naturalization cases, š 

Mr. FLOOD. That section, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wasi], was drawn by a very distinguished 
Harvard professor of international law—— 

Mr. WALSH. That is the reason I think we ought to scruti- 
nize it right closely. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have not finished. Drawn by this Harvard 
professor in conjunction with a district attorney of the United 
States, and in explanation of that language, about which the 
committee questioned them closely, they stated that they were 
substantially following the language of the existing statute. 

Mr. WALSH. The naturalization law? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] will find that any court of to-day 
having common-law jurisdiction is competent to give naturali- 
zation, 

Mr. ROGERS. How about the police courts and the district 
courts of Massachusetts? I think they have common-law juris- 
diction? 

Mr. WALSH. They have a seal and have a clerk. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No police court in the world has 
comuiun-law jurisdiction. They may exercise It. 

Mr. FLOOD, That was the statement made. The draftsmen 
of this section undertook to follow, as near as possible, the 
existing naturalization laws. They orly changed it where it 
wus necessary to give these privileges contained in this bill te 
the men to whom it applied. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. > 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, when the bill was originally 
drawn, as is stated by the chairman of the committee and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr], the important section 
of It was the first section. I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee—but if he did not, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Strarrorp]—spoke to me about the second section, which is 
peculiarly within the province and jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Immigration. And viewing as I did the fact that the first 
section was the important section, I stated to those gentlemen 
that, so far as I was concerned, we would make no point on that. 

It seems it has progressed to the point where the first section 
should be stricken out, and the bill having been reported and 
gone that far, I still would make no objection to it. I think the 
statement of the gentleman, the chairman of the committee, is 
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correct in regard to the naturalization law, that the language 
there used in regard to naturalization, as to the courts that may 
have jurisdiction, is the exact language of the general naturali- 
zation law. I examined it when the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Sasatu], who is a member of both our committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, called my attention to it, and I 
felt that it was in proper form for the adjudication of the courts 
of the country having jurisdiction in this matter, and, so far as 
I was concerned, I could see no objection to that part of it. And 
the fact that the main part, or the head, has been stricken out 
will not cause me to make any objection to the jurisdiction of 
the committee as to the other part. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will state that when section 2 
and the other sections of this bill were being considered I real- 
ized the fact that the committee having jurisdiction was the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. I went to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] and told him that we 
were considering this matter, and he generously said that, in view 
of the importance of it and in view of the fact that we had the 
whole subject under consideration, he would be glad to have 
the Foreign Affairs Committee proceed with it and report it. His 
statement now is the statement he made then. 

Mr. BURNETT. Here is the language of the statute: 

The courts having a seal, a clerk, and jurisdiction in actions at law or 
equity, or law and equity, in which the amount in controversy is 
unlimited. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the present law. 

Mr. WALSH. I could not hear the gentleman, 

Mr. BURNETT. I think this conforms to the present general 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask somebody to read that 
section again? I could not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. I read: 

That exclusive jurisdiction to naturalize aliens as citizens of the 
United States is hereby conferred upon the following specified courts: 

United States circuit and district courts now existing or which may 
hereafter be established by Congress in any State, United States dis- 
trict courts for the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Hawali, and Alaska, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
and the United States courts for the Indian Territory ; also all courts of 
record In any State or Territory now existing, or which may hereafter 
be created, having a seal, a clerk, and jurisdiction in actions at law or 
PRT or law and equity, in which the amount in controversy is un- 

That is the language covering the jurisdiction of the courts 
under the general law. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the language in the pro- 
posed act is really more restrictive than that? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. We undertook to make it conform to that. 

Mr. ROGERS. The suggestion is made that the law may be 
too narrow, My inquiry is as to whether it is not too narrow in 
another respect. A great many of our soldiers are going 
to be abroad in France. They are not going to be able to 
take advantage of this law in its present form, because this 
permits them to acquire citizenship only before a court within 
the territory of the United States. Would the gentleman 
think it practicable to allow the consul general to France or 
some other officer of the United States to bestow citizen- 
ship on our soldiers while they are in France, while they may 
be especially anxious to take advantage of it? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think this goes far enough. We were in- 
formed that the purpose of the War Department was, as soon 
as this became a law, to get these judges to go into the camps 
and hold court and facilitate the naturalization in every way. 


But that was some time ago, probably two months ago, and 


many of these aliens may now have gone abroad. 
. Mr. ROGERS. The judges would not go abroad? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; they would not go abroad, but would give 
opportunity to the soldiers in the camps and cantonments here. 

Mr. ROGERS. The soldiers will be going abroad every 
month. Many of them not now are eligible, but they will 
become eligible later. We recently passed a repatriation statute 
somewhat analogous to this and applying to men who enlisted 
in the armies of the allies. They can go before the consular 
officers in Trance. Would there be any objection to following 
that analogy here? I would like the gentleman to answer my 
question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. ; 

Mr. FESS. It is not likely that any of these soldiers who 


are not citizens who are now in camp will be sent to a foreign 
field until this limitation is removed? 

Mr. FLOOD. My understanding is that if this bill passes in 
reasonable time an opportunity will be given to all ‘these sol- 
diers to become citizens before they go abroad. That is, those 
who will not already have sailed. 


Mr. FESS. It is not possible that our Government will send 
these soldiers abroad until this disability is removed? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think most of them will be held here until 
they have opportunity to be naturalized. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand that all of those not 
naturalized have been returned to the United States. I under- 
stand ‘they have been weeded out abroad and have been sent 
back here. 

Mr. FESS. That is to prevent embarrassment. Now, the 
gentleman will recall that when Paderewski was before our 
committee his idea of naming these particular classes was that 
it would be psychological, and it would create a very important 
situation on the part of those over there under the Government 
who were still suffering, although their sympathy was with us, 
That is why it was put in. It was purely psychological. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is net this bill drawn to cover the very per- 
sons cited by the gentleman from Ohio? It says a petition may 
be filed in any district and proved by affidavit. I understand it 
is broad enough in the provision to permit an alien soldier to 
file his affidavit, and it would cover the case that has been raised 
of an absent soldier taking out papers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; I yield. = 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the bill does not provide for 
a soldier to be represented by attorney, does not the gentleman 
think that that should be done? . 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think it does provide in line 23 for the 
very contingency that the gentleman from Kansas suggests, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I thought perhaps it did, but 
it is not entirely clear. I thought that the court should clearly 
have jurisdiction to grant citizenship in the absence of a soldier 
with his company on appearance by attorney. 

Mr. FLOOD, The gentleman does not think that is accom- 
plished by the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not clear. > 

Mr. FLOOD. The bill provides that the courts before ad- 
mitting such alien to citizenship shall require oral or documen- 
tary proofs by witnesses under oath or by affidavits to show that 
he is of good moral character and loyal to the United States, but 
shall not require him to prove more than one year’s residence 
in the United States previous to filing such petition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There should be a proviso here 
that that should be done on the application of the alien, either 
in person or by attorney. 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly there would be no objection to that. 

Mr. TOWNER. In line with what the gentleman from Kun- 
sas says, the present law, of course, requires the application 
to be made and presented in person, and unless there was a 
specific section in the bill to modify that the courts, I think, 
would hold that that would still be required. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I think it will be necessary. 
If the gentleman from Virginia, who has the floor, can offer an 
amendment that will do that, I think it should be done. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will do it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think it would be well to con- 
sider that very carefully. If the aliens now in the Army of the 
United States who were in France or abroad anywhere have 
been, a large proportion of them, already returned to the United 
States because of their alienage, and the others are to be re- 
turned, I think the law then should still be as it is, requiring 
the applicant himself to appear and be identified, and so forth, 
before the officer where he makes the application. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I make this observation? 
Many of these young men are far from the courts having juris- 
diction. Some of them are located 1,500 miles from their homes. 
It would take 15 days’ leave. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is not intended. The language could not 
be construed that way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
home courts, but to any court? 

Mr. FLOOD. It was stated before the committee that the 
judges could go into those camps and hold court there for 
naturalization. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘Will the gentleman permit 
another suggestion? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 8 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He can go to a court in the 
vicinity of the cantonment, and not only that, but he can prove 
his moral character by affidavits sent from his home? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 


They do not have ‘to go to the 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
afforded to the soldier. 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Even though the bill with the 
consent of the Department of Justice should provide for thut. 
I think the better practice would be for the friends and neigh- 
hors of the applicant to appear in court and testify to his right 
to become a citizen, upon his application by an attorney whe 
knows him, and on his affidavit that might be prepared and sent 
to him. The applicant may go inte a court established in the 
camp, but le has no one there who knows him. He has no 
affidavit there. It is more difficult to arrange the details of 
the uppliention for citizenship in the camp, away from the 
friends of the soldier, than it would be to have it arranged in 
the home court. where witnesses and friends know the soldier. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Here is the situation: A great many peo- 
ple in our city have gone to Canada and enlisted in the Cana- 
dian Army. They were not taking volunteers in the United 
States, and these men went over there hecaust they wanted to 
fight, and they are in the army over there. What becomes of 
that element. of whom great numbers nre over there? 

Mr. FLOOD, They are not in our Army. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; they are in the Canadian Army. 

Mr. FLOOD, This would not apply to them. and I do not 
think it ought to apply to them. Poes the gentleman think so? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They are citizens of this country 

Mr. FESS. They could not enlist over there without re- 
linquishing their American citizenship. 

Mr. BURNETT. This is not a repatriation bill. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman means residents of 
the United States not citizens. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They resided here snd many of them 
became citizens, and then they went over there and enlisted. 

Mr. FLOOD. They would come in under a bill that we passed 
sometime ago. 

Mr. SABATH. And another hill which is pending and liable 
to he called up at almost any time. 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SARATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker. having the utmost confidence 
in the loyalty and patriotism of the people of the nationalities 
described in section 1, I introduced a resolution some time ago 
exempting them from the operations of the alien-enemy act. 
Since that time the President of the United States in a procta- 
mation has exempted all of these people and has added other 
nationalities, exempting them from the operations of the alien- 
enemy act. That I have been justified in my confidence I offer 
this fact, that nearly 100.000 aliens of these nationalities are 
now in the Army, Navy, and Murine Corps of the United States. 
It is to protect these men, to enable them to remain in our 
armies, that this legislation is sought. All this bill aims to du 
is to naturalize all these men who desire to fight for the country 
of their adoption, who otherwise would have no chance or oppor- 
tunity to become American citizens. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not section 2 admit of 
the naturalization of other aliens apart from those referred to 
in section 1? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Section 2 applies to all of the aliens who are 
now serving in the United States Army. Navy, or Marine Corps: 
it matters not of what nationality they are. I believe that any 
man who has volunteered, or any man who has not claimed 
exemption under the selective act, Is a good enough man, is 
made of the right material. has the right conception of his duty 
to this country, and as such is entitled to all the protection that 
we can give him, and is also entitled to become a citizen of the 
United States without any unnecessery trouble or delay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has made a 
study of this matter and has introduced a bill, as he indicates. 
While the gentleman is on his feet, and since he is talking in 
the time of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fool, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I desire to ask him 
one or two questions. Is it not a fact that any alien, not those 
particularly mentioned in paragraph 1, but any alien who has 
been in the country one year and who has enlisted for service 
in the Army or Navy, may become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States on petitioning a court of competent jurisdiction, 
as referred to here? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; and on complying with the rules and 
laws and regulations ‘of our country pertaining to the nat- 
uralization of aliens. 


So that every convenience is 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As the gentleman is some- 
thing of an expert I want to ask this question, so that this 
matter may be made clear to my constituents, who are inter- 
ested in it: If an alien comes forward to-day und enlists in the 
Army. he may apply to-morrow for naturalization and be nat- 
uralized a citizen of the United States if he can prove that he 
has been in the country one year. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. SABATH. He must prove that he has been in the 
United States for one year, and he must also prove thut he is a 
man of good moral character. aud in addition to that. that he 
has an honorable record in the Army or Navy or Marine Corps 
of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
qualifications, 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and be loyal to the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. And be loyal to the United States is right. 

Mr MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. That is one of the 
qualifications, Now, ordinarily a man must wait In this coun- 
oy for five years before he can become a citizen of the United 

states, 

Mr. SABATH, Not only that, but he is subjected to 8 
tion. and must prove that he is capable of answering a great 
many questions that are propounded to him; he must know 
how to read and write the English language, and there are a 
great many other things that he is obliged to do before he can 
become an American citizen. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us get down to the point 
I wanted to make. An alien under the law must remain in the 
United States for five years before he can become a citizen of 
the United States? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If he joins the Army or the 
Navy or the Marine Corps and has one year’s residence in the 
United States, he may apply for citizenship and secure it if lie 
has the necessary qualifications? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, he can cut 
short the period of residence four years and become a citizen if 
he joins the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; that is the intention. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Following up the purpose of 
the alien-slacker bill. if this bill is adopted. it means that any- 
one who is an alien in the United States who has been here one 
year may become naturalized if he enlists in the Army or Navy? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; it means that he will be permitted to 
fight for our country. because otherwise, If the law is uot en- 
acted, there is great danger thar he may be discharged on 
account of being ap alien; that he is not an American citizen; 
and thereby this country would lose from the Army and the 
Navy seventy-five to a hundred thousand deserving men de- 
sirous of fighting for our country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvaniu. Some gentlemen on this side 
seem to misunderstand the point that the gentleman has been 
making, and I want to repeat it. This will apply to any alien 
now or hereafter in the service of the United States, and not 
only to those specifically referred to in paragraph 1. 

Mr. SABATH. That enlist in the Army, Navy, and Marino 


He must have the usual ° 


Torps. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would apply to anyone. 
Any alien except a German enemy alien could become a citizen 
of the United States after one year’s residence upon enlistment 
if he wanted to. 

Mr. SABATH. It will apply to ‘all aliens that are now or will 
be in the Army. Navy, or Marine Corps. 

Mr. FESS. Not quite as broad as that, for there is a proviso, 

Mr. SABATH. There is a proviso as to people who can not 
become citizens now. 

Mr. FESS. That is what the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
driving at. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to show that if a man 
likely to be deported from the country under the slacker bill is 
qualified to become a citizen he cun make a short cut to citizen- 
ship under this bill by enlisting in the Army. the Navy. or the 
Marine Corps if he has had a year’s residence and the requisite 
qualifications. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The people in paragraph 1 have been ordered 
back by Austria to fight In the Austrian Army. They have not 
gone, but in case they should be caught they will be treated as 
deserters. They will be deserters according to the law of Aus- 
tria and according to our own law. and therefore, unless (his bill 
is passed, we will place all these men in an emburrassing po- 
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sition. If it passes we can claim the men and look upon them 
as American citizens, 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Does this bill give a change of status to the 
Poles who have formed themselves into an independent organi- 
zation? A great many of them have gone to France to fight. 
We have right outside of my city an army of about 8.000 men, 
all of them of Polish nationality. Is this going to change their 
status in any way? 

Mr. SABATH. We can not aid them in this bill. There isa 
separate bill pending now in which I hope we will be able to 
protect the brave Poles and men of other nationalities who are 
now joining the so-called Polish and Cecho-Slovak Army in 
France as well as in Canada. I expect that the bill will be 
shortly reported and that it will receive the unanimous support 
of all Members of the House. 

Mr. WALDOW. Why is it not possible to have that bill 
incorporated in this bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I think it is a very wise suggestion, and if it 
will not be objected to I would be more than pleased to look 
upon the amendment with favor. 

Mr. WALDOW. I am very much interested in the proposi- 
tion. We have over a thousand men from the city of Buffalo 
alone who have joined the Polish brigade, and it seems to me 
that they ought to have the protection of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘They are entitied to all the protection we can 
give them. 

Mr. JAMES. Are these people going in a Polish legion—are 
they going as Poles or Americans? 

Mr. SABATH. They are going as Americans. Many of 
them are citizens of the United States and many of them are 
not as yet citizens of this country. 

Mr. JAMES. Who pays the expense? 

Mr, SABATH. The Polish-American people in the United 
States, as well as other people vitally interested in organizing 
this splendid body of men. And what applies to the Polish 
legion and the Polish Army applies to the so-called Bohemian- 
Slavic Army that is being formed here, in Russia, and France, 
and is now fighting the cause of the allies across the sea. 

Mr. JAMES. Those who are citizens will be taken care of. 

Mr. SABATH. No; they will not be taken care of by our 
Government, 

Mr. JAMES. Those who are citizens of the United States? 

Mr, SABATH. Yes; but they will not be entitled to any 
pension or special benefits because they are not joining our 
forces. For that reason they are entitled to greater considera- 
tion than the men who are drafted and who are American citi- 
zens, because they do not have to go, but do it of their own free 
will, desirous of being of aid and assistance to the country of 
their adoption. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
say that this is the army I referred to a moment ago when I 
was talking to the chairman. They are not in our Army and 
therefore this bill would not cover them. They joined the 
French forces. 

Mr. SABATH. I realize the force of the gentleman's state- 
ment, and, as I stated before, if an amendment can be framed 
and will meet with the approval, as it should, of Members here, 
we should embody it in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Can he conceive of any legis- 
lation that we could pass which would protect men not citizens 
of this country who join the armies of one of our allies? 

Mr. SABATH. I say in answer to that that we are trying 
to reach that before the Immigration Committee In this way: 
We have a bill pending there whereby we will suspend the 
operation of the immigration law as to all of the aliens who 
are now going abroad with our forces or with the Polish legions 
or the Jugo-Slorak armies, or who join the allied forces in 
Europe. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is true. That will enable 
those men ultimately. after the war is over, to come back to the 
United States to become citizens, not having lost any rights by 
reson of absence from the United States, but it does not protect 
them during this war. 

Mr. SABATH. No; it does not, but the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from New Yo r: [Mr. Warvow] might help 
the situation. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman does not think we ought to 
undertake to enact a law here throwing the protection of this 
Government around soldiers enlisted in the army of another 
nation, does he? 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this: They are there fighting tlie 
‘same cause, and where they are of aid and benefit to our country 


I think we ought to extend to them all the protection and ad- 
vantages we possibly can. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is very true. We ought 
to give them every bit of help in our power, and if we take no 
action at all, if men joining this legion go over and are cap- 
tured and their lives are in danger, our country ought to aid 
them and do everything that we can in a moral way, even to the 
extent of threats of retaliation, to protect them, but could we 
in any way be justified in passing a law that would say that a 
man fighting in the Army of Italy or a man fighting in the Army 
of France or a man fighting in the Army of England, not a citi- 
zen of this country, should be a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. SABATH. As to those fighting in the allied armies, it 
might be very hard, because we have no organization by which 
we could bring about the aid in giving them the benefits of this 
legislation. We have no courts there and no instrumentalities 
by which we could make them citizens, 

Mr. WALDOW, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Why I am so vitally interested is this: Not 
so much that the men shall receive the pensions and the benefits 
that our soldiers are going to receive, but, as I said before, there 
are fully 8,000 men in training now at Fort Niagara, and the 
great majority of those are not citizens of the United States. 
J understood our chairman to say that we expected to have a 
judge visit our different camps and confer citizenship upon the 
men. 

Mr. FLOOD. Upon those who were in our Navy or Marine 
Corps, not those who are in the armies of other nations, 

Mr. WALDOW. Can we not have an amendment to this bill 
that would take care of that particular camp, because some of 
them are American citizens and they are all going to fight for 
the American cause, and I think they ought to haye that pro- 
tection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, to those in whom there remains 
any doubt as to the merits of this bill I desire to say that the 
people covered by this bill came to these shores to escape a 
tyrannical dynasty, allegiance to which they never subscribed 
and the overthow of which they have struggled and sought for 
centuries. They came here eager to grasp the opportunities 
afforded under our institutions and denied them in the land of 
their birth. They sought to advance and educate themselves 
and their children, to understand our institutions and the form 
of government that had given them every opportunity and every 
advantage afforded to its own citizens and that had made them 
free men and women. They came here to better their own con- 
ditons and to relieve, if possible, their oppressed and persecuted 
brethren abroad. 

That they have done this none can deny. In the mines and 
in the factories, in the mills and in the shops, upon the farms 
and in the forests, in the industries and in the professions, in 
commerce—everywhere they have toiled, labored. and studied 
for the increased development of the land of their adoption. 
They have helped ana are now helping to turn the great wheels 
of our industry. They haye aided our commerce. They have 
contributed to our science. They have always been good, true, 
and loyal residents of this great country of ours. Who can 
challenge their industry? Who can question their constancy? 
Who dare impugn their loyalty? 

And now, in the hour. of our Nation’s trial, they have sprung 
to the support of our country, to sustain our glorious flug, by 
the thousands, aye, by the tens of thousands, patriotically volun- 
teering and loyally waiving all claims for exemptions, to the 
end that the Stars and Stripes may ever float over a free and 
happy people. 

We who live in this wonderful democracy of ours can only 
speak of the wrongs of autocratic government from a theoreti- 
cal Knowledge, but these people who have suffered under it know 
this form of government from bitter, practical experience. 

We are at war to preserve “ humanity and democracy.” They 
go to war not only for this reason but in the fond and passionate 
hope that they might help to secure it for their oppressed kins- 
man across the seas. Shall we deny them this opportunity be- 
cause in a technical, and a purely technical, sense they are sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary and Germany? Shall we say to these 
people that because a brutal and overpowering military force 
has subjugated you to despotie and tyrannical rule you are 
barred from assisting in its overthrow, even though you are a 
loyal and devoted resident of this country? Shall we discour- 


age and dishearten these people, interfere with the wheels of our 
industries, deplete the mines and the factories of their much- 
needed man power, diminish the output of our workshops, in- 
erease our economic problems, already stupendous, und thereby 
give “aid and comfort ” to our enemies, who are even more their 
enemies, because of a status beyond their control, the remoyal 
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of which they have sought with their life's blood these many 


centuries? Shall we deny them the right to fight for the colors 
of their adoption and force them into the foreign legion division 
of France and Italy? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe such action would be compatible 
with the principles for which we are striving. In the mines and 
in the steel mills, in the great ammunition factories, they are 
steadfastly preparing this country for the mighty conflict in 
which we are engaged. Whether it be before the fiery furnaces 
of the steel mills, the stifling depths of the coal mines. the 
hazards of the ammunition factories, they go about their work 
steady and contented, satisfied to be of service to this country, 
the country of their adoption. To be of service is all they ask. 
Shall we deny them this? i 

In our Army. Navy, and Marine Corps they are represented 
by over 76,000, and, if I am reliably informed, that if they are 
not excluded from the operation of the “alien enemy” laws, 
our armed forces will in the course of time be deprived of some 
400,000 men. What is there that would justify such a course 
of action? 

I know that some will say that these people are responsible 
for this unpleasant situation beeause they did not become nat- 
uralized. This. however, is due to the harshness and stringency 
of our naturalization laws. 

Mr. Speaker, with a deep faith and irrepressible confidence, I 
have stood upon the floor of this House upon many an occa- 
Sion and vouchsafed the good and unimpeachable conduct and 
behavior of these people. I have never had occasion to regret 
it, and I say now, with a calm assurance that rests upon my 
complete faith in them, that they will never give me cause to 
regret one word or one sentiment. I call upon them now to 
vindicate my every assertion, to sustain my every utterance, to 
uphold my every assurance. I call upon them to prove. as I 
know they will, true to their best traditions, to meet every con- 
dition and make every sacrifice required of them with firm 
resolve and stout hearts, to uphold the ideals of the flag of their 
adoptiou—the red, the white, and the blue—to give their 
lives and their all in defense of these glorious colors, to the 
end that liberty and democracy may forever be preserved to 
our sacred country and to her brave “ comrades in arms.” 

I call upon them to inspire and encourage their oppressed 
brethren in despotic Austria and military-controlled Germany; to 
rise in their might and break the chains that have held them in 
bondage and slavery, in misery and in want; to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors and those tyrants who are responsible 
for this terrible war that has destroyed millions of lives: that 
haus tuken from mothers their sons, from wives their husbands, 
from millions of innocent children their fathers; that has driven 
from the humblest shelter and deprived of life’s every neces- 
sity—life’s every means of sustenance—millions of aged men, 
women, children, and babes. I also beseech them to call to their 
kiusmen across the seas and with loud voice exclaim, “ Rise 
from your slumber, you Czecho-Slovaks, descendants of Huss- 


Ziska! Rise you Poles, descendants of Sobieski, Pulaski, and 
Kosciusko! Rise you Jugo-Slavs, descendants of Dusan and 


Kara George! Rise all you subjugated peoples so that the lib- 
erty and freedom for which your forefathers hoped, suffered, 
bled, und died may be attained and to you forever made secure. 

And when, aided by all other democracies of the world who 
are engaged in this monumental struggle to obtain for you this 
liberty and freedom, you will have helped to break the chains 
that have shackled you these centuries, then extend in the 
spirit of brotherly love and benevolence to the peoples of Ger- 
many, who are dominated by the iron and ruthless heels of 
military lords, the hand of friendship and aid, so that they, 
too—the great common masses of these German peoples who 
would live in peace with all the peoples of the world, but who 
are forcefully subjugated by the brutal power of Prussian mill- 
tarism, which is attempting to conquer the nations of the wortd. 

And, in conclusion, I fervently hope that the great Russian 
people and their leaders will have the wisdom and foresight 
to renlize that the freedom they have attained and the liberty 
they have guined can be protected only in concert with the 
allied] democracies of the world; that they will detect the cun- 
ning und deceit of the archenemies of every form of democracy 
and liberty, the antocracies of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zullerns; that they will not, after all these years of struggle 
and sacrifice, lose the freedom for which they have paid with 
their life’s blood; that they will once more join hands with 
the ather democracies of the world, so that the sunshine of 
liberty nnd democracy may throw its light and its warmth upon 
all the oppressed countries of the world. be they large or small, 
powerful or weak; that the peace we seek shall be a righteous 
nnd permanent peace wherein all tyrannized peoples and na- 
tions shall once more breathe the air of freedom and inde- 
porlonce. - $ 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in justice to these peoples, in recog- 
nition of their unquestioned and devoted loyalty, in considera- 
tion of their industry and constancy, and, finally, as a measure 
of self-protection, a means to sustain and increase our tre- 
mendous war preparations, this bill should be passed. 

Mr. FLOOD, Why do they not stay here and join the Ameri- 
ean Army? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They could not do that under our laws. 
They are outside of the draft age. 

1 55 WALDOW. That was the amendment that I had in 
nd.. 

Mr. FLOOD. Thousands and thousands of these people have 
joined the Regular Army, volunteered, who are outside of the 
draft age. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But these men started since we stopped 
volunteers from joining the Army. They had no chance to 
volunteer. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Virginia yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can I have a moment or two? 
I would like to have about three minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

ate SPEAKER. The gentleman has just three minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I had better take two and 
n half minutes, so that the gentleman from Virginia will have a 
half minute left. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been interested in organization of 
this Polish legion. I think it is a splendid thing, and one of 
the finest things on earth about it is that these Poles do not 
hesitate to join that legion for fear they will be captured by 
Germany or Austria. I had opportunity to meet with these gen- 
tlemen who came from the Continent of Europe when they first 
started the propaganda in this country. Most of them had been 
in the German Army, and had been captured or had gotten out, 
and are now organizing the forces of their brethren to go home 
to Europe and fight for liberty. That meant to fight against 
Germany. Those people are not going to be deterred at all 
because we are not able to give them citizenship, and if we 
could adopt the suggestion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Watpow] it would be splendid, but we can not do it. They 
are not fighting in our forces, nor fighting strictly for our 
country. I do not believe that those in the Bohemian organiza- 
tion are going to be one whit less courageous and vigorous thun 
those in the Polish organization; and the fact that we can not 
give them the protection of citizenship is not going to deter 
them from performing this highly patriotic service. The man 
who is willing to enlist, who has the courage and the patriotism 
to enlist in that eause, does not need to be helped by any little 
addition we might give in a legislative way. He has staked his 
all, and he is going through with it, and while they should re- 
ceive every bit of encouragement that we can give, we can not 
go thut far. But this, too, must be said 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, have I any time remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has half a minute. 

* he FLOOD, I yield that to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

ESS]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to speak for three minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the committee that 
the question raised by the gentleman from New York IMr. 
WALbow] as to why we should not allow this biil to cover these 
Poles, who are not citizens of the United States, but are in a 
training camp, came to us in a very interesting way through the 
great pianist, Paderewski, when he made a plea before the com- 
mittee to give these Poles an opportunity to form an army here 
not to be coalesced with the American Army. When our friends 
are asking why we did not cover them with citizenship, may I say 
that he requested that it be not done; that they did not want to 
lose themselves in the American or any other army. When we 
raised the question with him that we could not give any par- 
ticular protection to them if they did not become either American 
citizens or enter our own Army, he said that we did not really 
appreciate what the Poles were trying to do. His point was 
that the Poles in Europe were suffering so much from persecu- 
tion that they wanted to know there was an army over here, not 
Polish-Americans nor Polish allies, but an army of Poles and 
formed as a unit, fighting beside our Army and the allied ariny, 
but still as an automatous army that belonged to Poland. He 
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said that it was not any disrespect to the American Government 
nor any suggestion that they did not want to be allied with the 
American Government, but the psychological effect it would 
have upon people back in Poland if they had a real Polish army 
as a unit fighting for the same thing that we were fighting for. 


So if it does not cover it it is upon the suggestion of their repre- 


sentatives over here, 

Mr, BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for three minutes, by 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Miu] that we could not grant 
citizenship to these people, but I do not believe it would be 
wise to encumber this bill with that proposition now. We 
have a bill before the Committee on Immigration looking to 
the admission of these very people, not as ordinary immigrants, 
not as aliens, but just like any other American citizen coming 
back to this country. If these men were to be discharged or 
if any alien were to be discharged who had joined our Army on 
the other side and should possibly remain on the other side for 
a period of several months and not come back with his uniform 
on, or as a soldier. he would have to come back as an ordinary 
alien, and if he had been shot up over there, although a former 
member of our Army. having volunteered in our Army or hav- 
ing joined these Czecho-Slovak and Polish independent legions, 
he could not come back here, because he would be excluded by 
the immigration law. Therefore, in order to meet that very 
condition, the Department of Labor sent a bill to me as chair- 
man of the committee, the purpose of which was to allow such 
nlien to come back just like an American citizen who had 
fought in our Army would come back. We have reported the 
bill, introduced by Mr. Staypen, and reported by unanimous 
vote of the members of our committee who were present, which 
will permit these people to come back. I believe, Mr. Speuker, 
it ought to pass, and I would not object upon a proper bill 
being framed and properly considered that these people should 
be granted the right to make an immediate application for 
citizenship, if they desire to, and immediately become citizens 
of this country. 

They are not in the same class, Mr. Speaker, with resident 
alien subjects of cobelligerent nations who join our armies, be- 
cause every Hungarian, every Pole, who is a citizen or subject 
of Austria-Hungary or Germany who joins those independent 
legions and goes over there and fights for the same causes that 
we ure fighting for, if he is captured he will not be treated as 
an ordinary prisoner as those of cobelligerents who joined our 
Army would be. He would be treated as a traitor and shot at 
sunrise, perhaps, because he was guilty of treason against his 
country. Sometimes I have been denounced as an A. P. A. 
and an enemy of all foreigners. There is not a man in this 
House ja whose heart beats a greater admiration and reverence 
for those ien who absolutely take their lives into their own 
hands and know that when they join these independent legions, 
or join our armies, if they are captured by the Germans or 
Austrians they will be shot down at once as traitors to their 
country. It takes almost superhuman courage to volunteer to 
fight under such conditions. Hence, I believe that upon a 
properly framed bill—f had not thought of it until this discus- 
sion arose—I believe we should endow these men with the same 
rights and privileges of citizenship that we do other aliens who 
join our marines, our naval forces, or our armies. I do not 
believe, as has been said by the chairman of the committee, that 
we ought now without due consideration to undertake to cum- 
ber what seems to me to be a wise bill with provisions which we 
might well consider at a more opportune time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment to 
offer, and that is to strike out section 3. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out section 3. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? Š 

Mr. WALSH. Is the motion to strike out debatable; is this 
amendment debatable? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is debatable; but the Chair 
wanted to find out what the gentleman wanted to do. e 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question in respect to his amendment. 


This says: 

That application for naturalization in the mode herein provided shall 
not be open to natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of Austro-Hungary 
or Germany, except such individuals and classes as may be exempted by 
the President under the provisions of section 1 of this act. 

Now, is it open to all the other nations associated with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in the war? 

Mr. FLOOD. I did not catch the gentleman’s question. I 
understood what he said at first. 

Mr. WALSH. Is a Bulgarian permitted to become a citizen 
if he happens to be 

Mr. FLOOD. The amendment I submitted struck out sec- 
tion 8. That would leave the provisions of the bill applicable 
to any alien of any nation who served in our Army and had 
had a residence of a year in this country and had complied with 
the other provisions of this bill, except, of course, those who 
by our laws are not permitted to become citizens. 

Mr. WALSH. That would include, then, enemy aliens? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. And would permit them to be naturalized? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH If they qualified by having become connected 
with the military and naval forces of the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And having resided here for a year. Now, 
does the gentleman think that it is a wise provision to make 
them citizens of the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; I thought so. 

Mr. WALSH. Although they may have only recently joined 
the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. FLOOD. If they join the Army or Navy of their own 
free will, showing their desire to fight for this country, can 
prove their loyalty and a good moral character, I think it is 
very advisable to make them citizens in order to give them this 
protectlon. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire, for instance, half 
the population is hostile to the Government of that Empire— 
probably over half of the population—and their feelings are 
friendly toward the allies and to us. A great many of those 
people—the Bohemians, Italians, Poles, Slovenes, and others 
are in this country. Many of them are already in our military 
service and are entitled to the protection of our citizenship; 
others will be encouraged by this legislation to join our forces, 
They want to fight for America and the cause of human liberty, 
They want to fight the Government which has suppressed their 
wills, and they go into the Army for the purpose of making war 
on the-Governments that still claim them as subjects. When 
they go over to the other side and meet the armies of those 
Governments and happen to be captured, they are subjected to 
very much more rigorous treatment than an American soldier 
with American citizenship would be; they win be treated as 
traitors, and I think that men who had shown their patriotism 
to this country, had shown their love of liberty, as they have, 
and have taken such great risks, should have some considera- 
tion shown them, and should have such a law as this passed in 
their behalf and for their protection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think that if a man be- 
came a citizen in the Army a few days after a year in the coun- 
try that that qualification would be looked upon with favor by 
Germany in case he should be taken prisoner? d 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know about that. As I said in an- 
swer to a question asked by the gentleman from Missouri, we 
do not know what attention the German Government will pay 
to this action of ours. But as has been stated here by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] and myself, we can retaliate 
on German and Austrian citizens if those countries treat our 
citizens, however they may have acquired citizenship, in a way 
contrary to the rules of civilized warfare. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to these gentleman in debate? 

Mr. WALSH. I yielded to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Snyper] in order to ask a question, and I am yielding to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon] to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Now, if he has answered, I desire to ask a question myself. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia how these 


aliens about whom he has been talking, whe are made eligible 
to become citizens, could in any way be punished by the foreign 
nations of which they were subject, when under the terms of 
this bill they are not required to renounce their allegiance ‘3 
those nations? I would like the gentleman to answer the ques- 
tion, and will yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. FLOOD. What was the question? 

Mr. WALSH. I said I would yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Look at the proviso on page 3. 
I think that answers the gentleman's question. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to answer? 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to answer if I can find out what the 
question is. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has been talking about these 
aliens who are now subjects or citizens of certain of the Eu- 
ropean nations who have seen fit to join our military or naval 
forces, and stated that if they become citizens under this act 
these aliens of these foreign nations would probably be pun- 
ished by their native countries because they joined our forces 
and because under the provisions of this act they became nat- 
uralized. Now, what I want to ask him is why that should 
necessarily follow, if they are not required to renounce their 
allegiance to those foreign countries of which they have been 
heretofore subjects or citizens? 

Mr. FLOOD. Because under this law we will naturalize 
them. They will become citizens of this country under this 
law, when they take the oath of allegiance to this country. 

Mr. WALSH.. But that does not divest them of their citizen- 
ship in other countries. ; 

Mr. SABATH. It does. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The requirement of this law is that they 
shall take the oath of allegiance to the United States as now 
prescribed under the law relating to naturalization. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
read section 4 of the naturalization act he would save himself 
all this trouble in repeating his question, because that sets it 
out clearly that such an alien, before he can become a citizen 
under this act, must subject himself and do all other acts 
required under the present act. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman contends that that is contained 
in section 4? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; section 4. Has the gentleman the law 
there—the naturalization act? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, if he will read it he will find that what 
I say is correct. The gentleman has the bill. I was referring 
to the naturalization act. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the law before me in this volume. I 
was holding the bill. I was not holding the book. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman desires, I can read the sec- 
tion to him. The gentleman is satisfied now, I presume? 

Mr. WALSH. I am satisfied nobody has answered the ques- 
tion. $ 

Mr. SABATH. It has answered itself. It is the law. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
‘Massachusetts [Mr. Wa.sH]. I think the proviso at the end of 
section 2, taken in connection with section 4 of the immigration 
law, takes care of the thing about which he has some concern. 
There would be absolutely no possibility of making anyone a 
citizen of the United States until he had renounced his al- 
legiance to the nation whence he comes, so that for that he 
need have no fear of this law. 

I only want to say one thing in regard to the principle con- 
tained in this law in connection with what might be termed the 
companion bill, which has already been reported out from the 
Committee on Immigration, which provides, as was stated by the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. BURNETT, for the admission 
of aliens who have served under our flag and who had taken out 
their first papers. That bill should be reported and should be 
acted upon at the earliest possible moment, and when that bill 
shall have been passed and this one it will practically com- 
plete the work of Congress, so far as providing for the care of 
the immigrant or alien soldier is concerned. About a year ago 
I took it upon myself to try to ascertain the status of alien 
soldiers in the armies of all the different nations of the world. 
It has been a most difficult thing to get exact facts in regard 
to the status of men in the armies of the different nations, but 
I have obtained within the last few days the last reports from 
the different nätlons throughout the world as to the status of 
alien soldiers, and with the permission of the House in the 
very near future I shall address the House on that subject. 

I want to say that when we shall have passed this bill in 
connection with the other laws which we have enacted the 
United States will be centuries ahead of the rest of the world in 
caring for its alien soldiers. There is na question so involved as 
the status of an allen soldier in the several armies of the world. 
We have been working along here in a spirit of fairness in our 
attempt to do justice to any man who is willing and ready to 
don the uniform of the United States and go and fight for our 


cause and under our flag. With the completion of this legisla- 
tion—and I speak also when I refer to that to the Slayden bill, 
which is yet to come—there has been no civilized nation on the 
earth that has ever dealt so fairly and so honorably and with 
8 eee -= ne ye soldier as we have done here. 

r. > . Speaker, will the leman 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 15 e 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Is it not a fact, too, that the pay that we 
give our soldiers, compared with what other soldiers get, and 
the insurance and the pensions, are greater than those of any 
other country? 

Mr. MEEKER. There has never been anything like it in the 
world's history—the way this Congress has attempted to provide 
for vur military forces. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Our country has a larger proportion of people who 
have come to us, not natives, than any other country in the 
worle. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And it is a greater problem with us than with 
any other nation? 

Mr. MEEKER. Certainly. But the attitude of tho American 
Congress, which of course is the voice of the American people 
on this question, the willingness on the part of the American 
Government to go the whole length for the alien soldier under 
our flag, is one of the most striking illustrations of the really 
cosmopolitan spirit of the United States that could be given, I 
am sure that when I submit to you the different reports of the 
nations throughout the world as to what they will do and what 
they will not do for alien soldiers in their armies it will be a 
surprise to the Members of this House as to how far we have 
gone. And yet we have not gone beyond the line of justice in 
rr instance, in my judgment, but we have done only the fair 

ng. 

Pheri SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it would be interesting to 
add there that the record of the Provost Marshal on this shows 
that the proportion of aliens is 8 to 5; in other words, out of 
123,000 men called out, 85,000 are aliens under the law. 

Mr. MEEKER. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose 
the amendment and to ask the chairman a question. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. OAMPBELL] suggested that the lan- 
guage ought to be changed so that the applicant will not per- 
sonally have to appear in court. I desire to ask the chairman 
if he has an amendment pending to accomplish that purpose? 
I understood that it was expected to be accomplished. 

I will say, after a-further reading of the bill, that I do not 
krow but that the point raised by the gentleman from Kansas 
is well taken, although I did not think it was at first. For 
instance, on line 25 It reads: 

And shall also require him to take the oath of alle ce to the 
3 States as now prescribed under the law relating to naturaliza- 

Now the man has to take that personally in the presence of the 
court, before the court, and if we do not make an exception he 
would still have to do that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I noticed that provision in the 
law. He should make the oath before the commanding officer 
in the presence of his comrades. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, If the gentleman has nothing 
better to offer, I will make a suggestion. 

Mr. FLOOD. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To amend the bill in two places. 
In line 20, after the word “require,” I propose to insert the 
words the appearance of the applicant in person or by attor- 
ney, and,” so that it will read: 

The court before admitting such alien to citizenship shall require the 
appearance of the applicant In person or by attorney, and oral or docu- 
mentary proofs— 

And so forth. And then, in line 23, strike out the word “as” 
and at the end of the sentence, or after the word“ naturaliza- 
tion ™ and before the period, insert: A 

Such oath to be taken orally in court or to be made in writing by 
subseribing to such cath in writing and in the presence of at least two 
witnesses. 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to ask the gentleman what sec- 
tion 4 does to that? Does not that authorize the President to 
make rules and regulations? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think the President 
could make a rule or regulntion that would violate the law. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; but he might make a rule or regulation 
that would establish a court. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. Burnerr], who is thoroughly familiar with this question. 
ean inform us whether or not under section 2, without that, 
the applicant himself would not be required to go into court. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is a question of the construction of legal 
terms more than of familiarity with these rules. I will ask the 
gentleman, as it is upon petition filed, a man may file-a petition 
either himself or by attorney, or by sending it, that following 
it up by “oral or documentary proofs,” taking those two to- 
gether, does not the gentleman think the fact that he is required 
to file a petition does nof require his personal appearance there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think that would be true as 
to the first part but not us to the latter. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the general law provides 


that he must appear in court. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I recollect it. I can not recall all those 
details. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is subject to catechism when he reaches 
court. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
is in France? r 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the amend- 
ments proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mun! 
are all right. T suggest to him that he ask unanimous consent 
to return to those sections and offer those amendments. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. _ All right. I move to amend 

The SPEAKER. There is already an amendment pending, 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. fLoop] moves to strike out 
section 3. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
withdraws his pro forma amendment, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] is recognized to offer his amendments. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to amend. in line 20, page 
2, after the word “ require.” by inserting the words “ the appear- 
ance of the applicant in person or by attorney and.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mitter of Minnesota : Page 2, line 20, after 
the word “ require,” insert the following: the appearance of the appli- 
cant in person ot by attorney and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to amend, on page 3. line 
1, after the word “ naturalization.” by inserting the following: 
“such oath to be taken orally in court or to be made in writing 
by subscribing his name thereto under oath and in the presence 
of nt least two witnesses who are citizens of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Miter of Minnesota: Page 3, line 1, 
after the word“ paturalization.” insert the following: “such oath to be 
taken orally in court or to be made in writing by subscribing his name 
thereto under oath and i: the presence of at least two witnesses who 
are citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that would neces- 
sarily imply that the oath must be taken before some officer 
authorized to administer ouths. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. We would not want any lapsus on that. 

MI. PADGETT. That ought to be specified. 

Mr BURNETT. Possibly the debate showing that was the 
intention might be sufficient, but it would not hurt us te have 
it so stated. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota offer 
that language? 

Mr MILLER of Minnesota. Ido. After the word “oath” in 
the amendment which has been submitted insert “before an 
otlicer authorized to administer an oath.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Having a seal of office. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And having a seal of office. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota modifies the amendment as follows: After 
the word “oath " insert “before an officer authorized to administer an 
oath and having a seal of office.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this amendment, 
for the reason that we are opening the door here pretty wide 
to all sorts of opportunities for abuses and fraudulent natural- 
ization, although I heartily favor conferring citizenship on the 
thousands of patriotic aliens who have joined our colors. The 


How can you get a man into court when he 


general law upon the matter of administering the outh to the 
certificate of naturalization requires that before n person can 
be admitted to citizenship he shall declare on oath in open court 
that he will support the Constitution of the United States, and 


so forth. Now, the amendment here proposes that the applicant, 
after having filed his petition in court in accordance with the 
requirements of law, which set forth his intention to subscrihe 
t. the oath of allegiance and to take the oath of renunciation 
against any foreign Government, can go before some officiul aud 
take the oath in the presence of two witnesses. It may be a 
justice of the peace or a notary public having a seal of office, 
and we divest that act of all the solemnity and dignity with 
which we now clothe the administration of the oath of citizen- 
ship to the applicant under the general law. A further objec- 
tion, in my opinion, is that I have grave doubts whether we can 
prescribe in this way for these particular people under the 
Constitution a rule of naturalization and take them out of the 
general law in the way we are attempting to do here, I agree 
with the gentleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Alabama that it is wise to 
naturalize these patriotic men who have responded to the call, 
who have joined our Army and Navy, and have gone forth to 
fi,ht for the preservation of humanity, and to make the world 
safe for democracy and democracy safe for the world. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman realize that this is in- 
tended to apply to men in the Army and in the Navy, and if it 
is to be of any avail it will have to be provided that the oath 
can be taken where the soldier and the sailor is? 

Mr. WALSH. I realize the difficulty, and I appreciate that 
there are many gentlemen on the high seas who will not be able 
to subscribe to the oath because there is no official there having 
a seal; but when they come into port they can go into a court 
of record having a seal prescribed by the law and take that 
oath. I think that is not too much to require of them, even 
though they ure performing heroic service, and in a sense ure 
hereby rewarded for it by this legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. If this is intended to make it easy, ought it 
not to be provided that they may take the oath before the Judge 
Advocate General? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. 
court of record. 

Mr. WALSH, It would destroy the uniformity of the law, 
and the Constitution requires that we shall have established 
uniform rules of naturalization. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I recognize the force of the suggestion in 
regard to the uniformity required by the Constitution. but I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that for many years 
we have had a species of this kind of naturalization—that of a 
discharged alien soldier, seaman, or marine; that has lacked 
uniformity in the way that there is a difference in the period 
of time. Those were cases which, under the strict construction 
made by the gentleman, would be a lack of uniformity of natu- 
ralization; but the courts have upheld them. The main dif- 
ference between this and the statutes that have existed is the 
personal status that they were granted a naturalization after 
discharge, and this is for the purpose of making all the statutes 
harmonize and uniform and allowing them naturalization inde- 
pendent of a discharge. That is the difference between the law 
as it exists and this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will not contend that this law 
harmonizes the naturalization laws? 

Mr. BURNETT. According to the construction of the court 
those previous laws harmonized with the naturalization laws, 
and this makes it more harmonious, 

Mr. WALSH. Since the general naturalization law was 
passed, which differed materially from the law prior to that 
time, the Supreme Court of the United States has not passed 
on the question which the gentleman raises and which he says 
arose during the days of the Civil War. My contention is that 
we are not providing a uniform rule, but that in enacting this 
statute we are affecting the uniformity that prevailed under 
the general law and destroying it. In that respect we are not 
harmonizing the naturalization laws of the country. 

Mr. BURNETT. These other statutes were not ‘technically 
harmonious, and yet the courts have construed it where it 
applied to a general class, not to individuals, us not conflicting 
with the constitutional provisions that the gentleman refers to, 

Mr. WALSH. I have serious doubts as to whether any court 
would hold that the provisions of this law were applicable to a 
class; they are only applicable to certain individuals who may 
have joined the military forces. There is no class about that; 
it is un individual action, purely voluntary: the netiou of these 
gentlemen who may volunteer and join these forces is an indi- 
vidual action. und would not seem to me to establish a classifi- 
cation in the true sense of the word. 


Oh, no; it ought to be in some 
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Now, what do you do? Any man who may hereafter join our 
military forces, who may be a pacifist, who may be the subject 
or a citizen of Austria-Hungary, who may have lived here for 
20 years, who may have been a citizen or subject of Germany, 
who may have been voting in certain jurisdictions throughout 
the country, may join the Army—and he may have joined the 
Army in some occupation which dees not require him to shoulder 
a gun—he files his petition, and he can get two of his pacifist 
colleagues to go before some little obscure official, make oath 
of allegiance to the United States, if that official has a seal. 
And after having filed his petition and making his oath submit- 
ting his oral proof, not by himself as an individual but through 
an attorney, we confer upon him the citizenship of this great 
Republic. I say the mere fact that these gentlemen have joined 
our forces and are assisting us in fighting these battles, rather 
than joining the forces of their own nation, is not a sufficient 
reason why we should tear down the naturalization laws and 
make it .easy to procure naturalization and open the door for 
opportunities for fraudulent practices, 8 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has unintentionally borrowed a good deal of 
trouble that he has put into the statute. A petitioner for citi- 
zenship who is in the service of the United States, either on 
land or sea, may file his petition for citizenship in the court 
at his home having jurisdiction, through his attorney, where his 
friends will appear, and when he has been notified that the court 
has passed upon his case he may appear before an officer and 
subscribe to the oath sent to him by the court. That I take it 
is the procedure if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SNYDER. With the permission of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I would like to ask how that would benefit a 
man who has gone to France, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In the same way exactly. 

Mr. SNYDER. When would he become a citizen? As soon as 
he got back to this country? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As soon as the oath was re- 
turned and filed in the proceedings of the court. 

Mr. SNYDER. He could become a citizen practically in the 
field? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the way I want it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was the intention of the 
amendment, to apply to any man on the seas or in the foreign 
service who can comply with the necessary requirements. All 
that he would have to do would be to submit the matter to his 
attorney. He would go through the usual proceedings in the 
court having jurisdiction, offer his proof as to the loyalty or 
good character of the applicant, as is provided in the general 
statute, and then the soldier or the sailor, as the case might be, 
whether on the sea, in a camp 1,500 miles from his home, or in 
a foreign field, would subscribe the oath provided for, return 
that to the court having tried the case, and file it with his 
petition. That is the intention I think of this bill. Unfor- 
tunately the bill has been considered in a rather informal way. 
The bill would have more effective consideration if it had come 
up on some other calendar. I think there is no danger of open- 
ing the door to fraud or injustice by simply providing that 
these men who have regularly enlisted, whose enlistments are 
known, shall have the opportunity to become citizens. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, of course the gentleman is awure 
that frauds are practiced under the law as it now exists? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman what is his 
understanding as to when this alien becomes a citizen? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As soon as the oath is filed in 
the court that heard the proceeding. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the Chatr- 
man of the committee a question that suggested itself to my 
mind. Is there anything in this second section that presupposes 
that the applicant or the petitioner shall have been a resident? 
I do not believe that we ought to let people become citizens who 
have never been here? 

Mr. SABATH. ‘They must have been residents of the United 
States for nt least a year. 

Mr, BURNETT. I had overlooked that. 

Mr. WALSH. Myr. Speaker, the explanation of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL} certainly does not satisfy me 
that we ought to adopt the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. I have expressed my views 


upon it, and I hepe that it will not prevail. 
The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 
The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the Miller 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS- Insert, after section 2, as a new 
section the following: 
“Any allen who comes within the provisions of section 2 and who is 


in the performance of his duties in a foreign country may be admitted 
to citizenship by a consul general or consul of the United States sta- 
tioned in such conntry: Provided, however, That the requirements of 
section 2 in respect to proofs and the oath of allegiance shall apply to 
aliens 5 . under the provisions of this section: And 
rovided further, That the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 

Ree: See jointly prescribe regulations for the administration of this 
sec — > 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield before 
he begins his argument? 

Mr. ROGERS, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not that do away with all court pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I think it ought not to be passed. ` 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, Congress last autumn passed a 
law permitting repatriation of Americans who had lost their 
citizenship by enlisting in the armies of our allies before the 
United States entered the war and who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to such countries, which under our laws automati- 
cally operated as an expatriation. That law which Congress 
passed provided that citizenship could again be acquired simply 
by appearing before a consular officer of the United States 
abroad and taking the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
In other words, Congress has already committed itself fo the 
policy of permitting the acquisition of American citizenship 
while the seeker of citizenship is abroad. That law had the 
approval of both the Secretary of State and the Department 
of Labor, and was very carefully considered by the Committee 
on Immigration of the Honse as well as by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I think we are all in sympathy with the 
purpose of the bill which is now under consideration. I think 
we want to make it easy for these American boys to acquire the 
name of American citizenship in addition to possessing the 
attributes of American citizenship, which they have shown they 
already possess by their service in our Armies. Gov. SHALLEN- 
BERGER 2 few moments ago stated that there are 123,000 aliens 
in our draft camps to-day, all of whom will presumably be going 
over to France within a very few months. We do not know 
how long this bill will be under consideration in Congress; sve 
do not know how long it will take before it becomes a law. 
Even if it should be enacted promptly, many men would not 
realize the opportunity that was held out to them by the pro- 
visions of the law and would not take advantage of it to acquire 
citizenship before they sailed for France, 

After they are in France they could, perhaps, under the 
amendments offered by Mr., Miter which have just been 
adopted, in time acquire citizenship; but we all know it would 
be an exceedingly cumbrous and an exceedingly lengthy process 
if they should undertake to acquire citizenship over in France 
in view of the slow mail service, of the delays incident to 
working out the mechanical processes, and of the scantiness of 
the information at their disposal upon the procedure to be 
followed. Suppose a man performs an act of great bravery; 
suppose a man shows himself worthy of a commission while 
he is in France. He can not be an officer unless he is a citizen. 
It may be months, it may be a year, before he gets his papers 
in such shape that he may receive an award of a commission 
of which his superior officers deemed him abundantly worthy 
and which is held up only by the fact, and the incidental fact, 
of his noncitizenshin, 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr HICKS. My friend spoke a moment ago about the re- 
patriation law which we passed last fall. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts happen to know or can he give a guess 
as to the number of our citizens who are now in foreign armies, 
that is to say, approximately? 

Mr. ROGERS, I have no information on that particular 
point. I do recall, however, that the best estimate we could 
obtain of the men covered by that act was from forty to sixty 
thousand. It has been taken advantage of by a considerable 
number of men. I regret that I can not tell the gentleman from 
New York how many are left who might come within its 
terms or the exact number of men who have already acquired 
citizenship under it. 

As I said a moment ago, Congress has establishe the policy 
of granting American citizenship abroad. It did it in that 
exceedingly worthy case, and I submit to the House there 
can be no serious argument why it should not extend the 
policy so as to apply in this worthy case. The amendment 
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which I have offered provides that the regulations shall be 
arranged jointly by the Secretary of State and by the Secre- 


tary of Labor, They are the naturalizing and the citizenship 
oficials of our Cabinet. and they can be depended upon to 
surround this process with every possible safeguard. 

Mr. SABATH. Win the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do. 

Mr. SABBATH. The amendment as the gentleman submitted 
it for consideration. refers to section 2? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. As section 1 bas been eliminated, section 2 
will be numbered section 1 by the Clerk, and J suggest to the 
gentieman in those two particulars that the gentleman change 
it to se tion 1 

Mr. ROGERS. Me. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to 
amend my amendment by inserting section 1 in lieu of section 2. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There wus uc objection. 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr. MILLER of Minnesota rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whem does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized in 
my own right. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, may I make a 
further suggestion to the gentleman? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesuta. I gathered, when the Clerk read 
the an:endment offered by-the gentleman, it made no reference 
to procedure, excepting inen few instances. and my suggestion 
is, would it not be advianble in that part of the gentlemun's 
amendment in which he refers to this act that he use the word 
„procedure.“ If I had the amendment before me, I could tell ex- 
actly where it shouid come in. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask my colleague what is the 
object in allowing the Secretury of State and Secretary of 
Labor to make regulations, when in section 4 the President is 
authorized to make such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. I wondered 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I think the point is well taken, 
and I will eliminate that portion òf my amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That portion of the gentlema1,’s 
amendment te which I referred was where it reads that 
the requirements of section 1 in respect to proof and the oath 
of allegiance shall apply,” and so forth. Now, that dees not 
cover the procedure which they are put to on account of taking 
the oath and submitting proof, and I therefore suggest that the 
word “ procedure” be substituted—— 

Mr. ROGERS. Be added? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Be added just ahead of the 
word “ proof.“ That also would make it conform to section 4, 
which would be section 3. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read the amendment as modified and that it be considered 
in lieu of the amendment offered by me which was just read, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimeus consent to 
have the modified amendment read in tieu of the other. which 
be withdruws. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker. I would like to know if we can not 
get an agreement. I would like to move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments—— 

Mr. MON DEL. I would like to have about five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to have about three minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. How would it do to say at the end of 10 
minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know whether there are any 
other amendments, 

Mr. FLOOD. 1 have not heard of any more. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
my colleague—— 

Mr, ROGERS. 

Mr, FLOOD. 


I have no other amendments to offer. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unnnimous eonsent that at 


the end of 10 minutes’ debate the previous question be considered 


as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that at the end of 10 minutes the previous ques- 
tion be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Wh. is to have the 10 miuutes? 

Mr. FLOOD. How mach did you suy you wanted? 

Mr. MONDELL. Five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. And the gentleman from Alabama three. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Rocers} may desire more time. 
Mr. ROGERS. I do not wish any more time. 
Mr. BURNETT. Do you mean the previous question on the 


bill? 


deliberation upon it. 


Mr. FLOOD. And all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments and the bill to final pas- 
sage. Is there objection to the requestion of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froo] for 10 minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rocers” Insert, after section 1, as a new section 
the following: 

“Any alien who comes within the provisions of section 1 and who is 
in the performance of his duties in a foreign country. may be admitted 
to citizenship by a consul general or consul of the United States sta- 
tioned In such country: Provided, however, Tnat the requirements of sec- 
tion 1 In respect to procedure, proofs, and the oath o allegiance shall 
apply to aliens seeking citizenship under the provisions of this section.“ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speuker, a few days ago we were con- 
sidering the case of alien slackers. To-day we are considering 
the case of alien patriots. Many thousands of patriotic men, 
citizens of the lands with whom we are at war, have enlisted 
in the service of the United States. Those men when they reach 
foreign shores and take their places on the battle line, if cap- 
tured while still citizens of their native lands will be subject 
to the pains and penalties of treason. It is not altogether cer- 
tain that we can beyond question save them from such punish- 
ment. Whatever we may db, Germany and Austria may still 
claim them as citizens and If captured treat them accordingly. 
We should at least go as far as possible toward protecting them 
in case of capture. We can give them the opportunity to be- 
come American citizens and then Insist with all our might that 
they shall if captured be treuted as other American citizens 
taken as prisoners of war. If ihis is to be done, as it should 
be for these patriotie men, it must be done in a way that will 
be effective, and make it possible for them to take advantage of 
the American citizenship we hold out to them and secure the 
protection that it affords. It may be said that what is proposed 
is irregular, that this is not a usunt and approved procedure. 

It is true it is not the proper procedure for conferring citi- 
zenship under ordinary conditions, but unless we make some 
such provision as is contained in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts we might just as well 
forego any attempt to bring these men within the protection 
of American citizenship, for some of them are not and will 
not be uble to appear before the courts or have their cases 
considered by the courts in time to afford them the protection 
they deserve. Some of them are alrendy on foreign shores, 
some of them are on the ocean on their way over there, and we 
must make it possible for them to ucequire citizenship in some 
such way as this amendment provides or it will be utterly 
impossible for us to protect them or to attempt to protect them 
as American citizens. That being true, it seems to me we 
ought to waive all questions of unusual or irregular proceed- 
ings. These are unusual and extraordinary cases, and we 
must depart from the usual procedure if we are to give these 
men the protection we seek to give them. Let us do it in a 
way that will be effective by adopting the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. I glory 
in the courage and loyalty of these men, who boldly and freely 
offer themselves to our cause though by so doing they subject 
themselves to dangers the nuafive bern is not subjected to. 
There are no better patriots than these men of foreign birth, 
Let us give them the protection of American citizenship. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that I 
had a conversation with some gentleman representing the 
Bureau of Naturalization in regard to a question of this kind, 
and if I am correct in that statement, and I think I am, the 
suggestion was made by him that it would greatly confuse the 
records, and that there would be so much uncertainty involved 
in the whole question, that there would be nothing here to 
determine the question of the citizenship for months perhaps 
after they had made their attempt te acquire citizenship. 
Granting naturalization is at least a quasi judicial function 
that is sought to be conferfed on American consuls and consuls 
general, It seems to me that the Miller amendment makes 
the bill go as far as it ought to go unless we have mature 
The committee evidently considered very 
carefully the other phases of the bill—— 

Mr. SNYDER.. Will the gentleman answer this question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. How long do you think it would take under 
the Miller amendment for a man who is now In France, a 
soldier, who lived out in Kansas somewhere, to get his papers 
back and become a citizen, from the time he applied? 

Mr BURNETT. No longer. Mr. Speaker. than it would take 
for the consul general or the consul to get the papers back 
here, if he took the testimony over there. 
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Mr. SNYDER. That does not quite answer the question. I 
would like the gentleman’s judgment on the time it would take 
to do what I asked. : 

Mr. BURNETT. With the retarded mails, I would refer the 
gentleman, with due respect, to the Post Office Department, 
but I can not say either when the decision of the consul general 
would get here—— 

Mr. MONDELL. What would be the status of the soldier in 
the meantime if he was captured? 

Mr. BURNETT. If you conferred this judicial function upon 
the consul or consul general, perhaps his status would be that 
of a citizen. But, gentlemen, it is doubtful whether we should 
thus rapidly citizenize. Who is the consul general? The consul 
general usually performs his duty over there by a deputy, and 
frequently that deputy is an alien himself who would pass upon 
that question. I remember at Messina the deputy consul was 
an Italian, who never was naturalized, and he performed the 
duties of a consul., - 

Mr. SNYDER. Will you not kindly make an estimate of the 
time you think it would take to make a soldier who is now in 
France, who might be a resident of some city in Kansas, a 
citizen? 

Mr. BURNETT. It ought not to take, Mr. Speaker, in due 
course of mail, more than three or four weeks. He could mail 
his application and affidavits, and the judge would pass upon it 
eo instanti, because when it got there that would be the duty 
of the judge, and he could pass on it in court or in chambers, as 
they frequently do. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments-thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. S 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, may we have that amendment 
read again? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Rogers amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title of the bill will 
be amended in conformity with the text. 

There was no objection, 

On motion of Mr. Froop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RIGHTS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 6361, known as the soldiers and sailors’ 
civil rights bill. 

The SPEAKER. How long will it take? 

Mr. WEBB. It would not take longer than for the Speaker 
to put it, unless some gentleman wants to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6361) to extend eee to the civil rights of mem- 
bers of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United States 
engaged in the present war. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 334). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6861) to extend protection to the civil rights of members of the 
Military and Naval Establishments of the United States en- 
gaged in the present war, having met, after full and free confer- 

_ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
11, 12, 22, 23. 24, 25, 26, and 28. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, and 43, and 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat: 
ter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “Army 
field clerks; field clerks, Quartermaster Corps; civilian clerks 
and employees on duty with the military forces detailed for 
service abroad in accordance with provisions of existing law“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: “or against a person 
secondarily liable under such right“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 103. Whenever pursuant to any of the provisions of this 
act the enforcement of any obligation or liability, the prosecu- 
tion of any suit or proceeding, the entry or enforcement of any 
order, writ, judgment, or decree, or the performance of any other 
act, may be stayed, postponed, or suspended, such stay, postpone- 
ment, or suspension may in the discretion of the court likewise be 
granted to sureties, guarantors, indorsers, and others subject to 
the obligation or liability, the performance or enforcement of 
which is stayed, postponed, or suspended. 

When a judgment or decree is vacated or set aside in whole 
or in part as provided in this act, the same may in the discretion 
of the court likewise be set aside and vacated as to any surety, 
guarantor, indorser, or other person liable upon the contract or 
liability for the enforcement of which the judgment or decree 
was entered.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the word “ chiefly ”; 
and the Senate agree to the game. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out and the matter inserted by said amendment, 
strike out the following in lines 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, page 13: 
, and in all cases where under the terms of the contract of 
insurance any person other than the insured has a vested inter- 
est therein the consent of such other person shall be included in 
such application“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1, 
page 18, after the word “ settlement,” insert the words “ or pay- 
ment of dividend”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Be- 
fore any dividend is paid or any loan or settlement is made 
the written consent of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance must 
be obtained“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

E. Y. Wess, 

OC. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 

D. U. FLETCHER, 

Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection to the 
civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States engaged in the present war submit 
the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on: ; 

On amendments Nos. 1, 3, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 39, and 43, on which the House recedes: Are but 
changes in the verbiage and do not substantially change the 
meaning of the act. 

On amendment No. 2: The House here recedes with an amend- 
ment. This amendment relates to those who are entitled to come 
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in and have the benefits of the net. The House Included “ field 
clerks who baye taken the vath as members of the mili ary forces 
ot the United States.“ The Senate amended the bill by striking 
this out and inserting “Army field clerks; field clerks, Quarter- 
master Corps; civilian clerks and employees on duty with the 
military forces or detailed for service abroad in accordance with 
provisions of existing law.“ The amendment agreed upon in con- 
ference to the Senate amendment was to strike out the word 

“or.” and the effect thereof is to make the act apply only to 
civilian clerks and employees when detailed for service abroad. 

On umendment No, 4: The Senate recedes, The amendment 
ndded by the Senare was deemed surplusage. 

On amendment No. 5: The House here recedes with an amend- 
ment. The Senate amendment was added to protect the rights 
of persons secondarily Unable, Including guarantors, sureties, 
and indorsers, in cases where relief under the terms of the act 
had been granted to the principal obligor. The amendment 
as agreed upon in conference rewrites the section 103 as added 
by the Senate without substanttmlly modifying the meaning. 
The part of the Senate amendment which provides thut “ such 
contract or obligation shall be construed as if such payment 
were not due or the time for the performance of such net hud 
not arrived” was so medlified as not to provide for a change 
in the date when payment was due or the date when the act 
was to be performed, but provided for relief by a stay. postpone- 
ment. or suspension of proceedings, or by the setting aside and 
vacating judgments or orders. 

On amendment No. 6: The Senate here recedes. The effect of 
the Senate amendment was to require the fact to appear by affi- 
davit that the defendant is in the military service. As agreed 
upon in conference, this fact may appear from any competent 
testimony. 

On amendments Nos, 7 and 8: The House recedes as to both 
amendments, The effect of these amendments is tc make the 
provisions of the act applicable where the person in military 
service is the plaintiff as well as where he is the defendant in 
any action or proceeding. 

On amendment No. 9: The House recedes, As the bill passed 
the House relief was to be given the party in military service 
unless his ability to comply with the judgment or order sought 
Was not materially affected by such service. The amendment 
agreed on makes the test depend upon his ability to conduct his 
defense. 

On amendment No. 10: House here recedes. This amendment 
makes a verbal correction. 

On amendment Nox 11: The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: The Senate recedes. The matter con- 
tained in this Senate amendment seemed to the conferees to be 
sufficiently covered by the provisions in the bill as it passed the 
House. 

On amendment No. 13: The House recedes with an amendment 
by which the word “ solely“ is changed to “ chiefiy.” The effect 
of this change is apparent. 

On amendment No. 14: The House recedes. This amendment 
makes section 300 apply in proceedings as well as actions. 

On amendment No. 15: The House recedes, with an amend- 
ment which strikes out the clause requiring the insured to file 
with his application for the benefits provided the consent of any 
person other than the insured who may have an interest in the 
insurance. This will lenve this mutter of detail to be taken 
care of by the rules promulgated by the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance. 

On amendments Nos. 22, 23, 24. 25. and 26: The Senate re- 
cedes us to these amendments. Section 402 as passed by the 
House applied to contracts of insurance. The Senate amend- 
ments would make it apply to Insurance where policies had been 
issued. The conference agreement lenves the section applicable 
te all contracts of insurance whether covered by policies or not. 

On amendment No, 27: The House recedes. This amendment 
takes out of the.cluss of policies which the Government will 
keep from lapsing those on which there is outstanding a policy 
loan or other indebtedness equal to or greater thun 50 per cent 
of its cash surrender value. 

On amendment No. 28: The Senate recedes. This amendment 
was made by the Senate to effect the change sought to be made 
to section 402 as pointed out above. 

On amendinents Nos. 29 and 30: The House recedes as to 
these. The House bill provided that where the applications 
were on policies uggregating more than $5,000, whether on one 
or more policies or in one or more companies by a person in 
militury service, the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance should se- 
lect which of such applications should be rejected. These 
amendments permit the insured to indicate an order of prefer- 
ence, and in event he does not then it required the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance to reject the policies having the least cash 


surrender value sufficient to reduce the face value of the Insur- 
ance within the 85.000. 

On amendment No. 38: The House recedes. This amendment 
added by the Senate requires semiannual statements tu be made 
by the insurer to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

On amendment No. 40: The House recedes with an amend- 
ment. This Senate amendment provides for the Government 
holding the policies on which premiums have been paid by it 
free from Hens except such as existed at the time the policy 
became subject to the act. The amendment added in conference 
prohibits the payment of dividends on the policy which may preju- 
dice the security given the Government by the lien provided. 

On amendment No, 41: The House recedes with an amend- 
ment. This Senate amendment requires the consent of the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, in writing, before any loan or 
settlenient is made by the insurer, and by the amendment 
agreed to in conference such consent must also be obtained 
before any dividend is paid by the Insurer. 

On amendment No. 42: The House recedes, This Senate amend- 
ment excepts those proceedings, remedies, privilezes, stays, 
limitations. accountings, or other transaction from the effect 
which would result frem the clause limiting the act to six 
months after the termination of the war, when authorized under 
any section or provision of the act, for such time as may be 
necessury for their exercise or enjoyment. 

E. Y. Wynn. 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

The SPEAKER. How much? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the chairman of the committee ex- 
plain in a general way whnt changes have been made in the bill 
as it originally left the House, und particularly us to amend- 
ment No. 5, covering section 103, which I believe is a substan- 
tial amendment to the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. 1 will say, Mr. Speaker, that the bill has not 
been changed in any substantial degree from the way it passed 
the House. The Senate added 42 amendments, but most of them 
were verbal, and in many causes we substituted new language for 
their amendment. 

Now, as to amendment No. 5. if the gentleman will read the 
substitute for it he will notice that that takes care of those 
secondarily liable. The Senate in its amendment arbitra- 
rily deferred the obligation for puyment on the part of the 
person secondarily liable, but the conferees objected to that 
because they felt that there were occasions when indorsers for 
bonding companies. ought to pay the soldier's obligation if it 
appeared to the court that the soldier was bankrupt, and we 
therefore drew an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the 
court to determine whether the indorser or bonding company 
should immedintely pay the obligation of the soldier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any substantial change as to insur- 
ance companies? 

Mr. WEBB. No; excepting that we add that no dividends 
should be paid to the soldier without consent of the Govern- 
ment; in faet, that the dividend should be paid to the Govern- 
ment after the policy is transferred to the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
enee report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, to facilitate the passage of this 
joint resolution rather than make a motion to suspend the rules 
and pass it, I would ask for unanimous consent for the inime- 
diate consideration of Senate joint resolution 117, relative to 
the holding of civil-service examinations, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 117. which the Clerk will eae 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint cece (8. J. Res. 117) mA N the act of Inly 2, 
rning the holding of civil-service examinations. 


Resolved y the Senate and House of 9 of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the act of July 2, 1909 
I.., 1), is hereby amended so as to permit the United States 
Service C 5 during the period of the war. te hold exami- 
nations of a for positions in the Government service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, edt to pen applicants from the several States and 
Teritories of the United States to take said examinations in the said 
District of Columbia. Said examinations shall be rmitted in 3 
to those required to be held by said act of July 2. 1909 (36 Stat. L.. 1 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, insert, after the word “ the,“ the word “ present.” 

Line 10, after the word “Columbia,” insert “and elsewhere in the 
United States where examinations are usually held.” 

Page 2, at end of line 4, add: 

“Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to abridge 
the existing law of apportionment.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is this the 
bill that was formerly submitted by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Gopwtrn] for consideration? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe when it was under consideration 
before that he had no objection to certain amendments that 
were suggested at that time. I believe they were suggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. Can the Chair in- 
form the House what the calendar is of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. House Calendar 86. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] does not insist 
on the amendment now. He is of the opinion, as are other gen- 
tlemen who have made the same objection to it, that the reso- 
lution covers the objection. The amendment of the committee 
covers it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am satisfied, after looking into the matter, 
that it does cover it, and that it will not go back beyond the 
12 months’ time, so that I see no necessity for putting that 
amendment in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Each one of those who made the objection, 
including the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL], have looked 
into it and have withdrawn their objections. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Nonntxs] desired to offer an amendment to this resolution when 
it was considered. He was in the Chamber a few minutes ago. 
He desires to offer an amendment to the following effect: At 
the end of the proviso on page 2, to change the requirements of 
the existing law as to legal residence and domicile of such 
applicant. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is absolutely unnecessary. I looked 
up the law myself. This resolution does not change the law as 
to residence and domicile ef applicants. It simply gives the 
qualified applicant the privilege of taking the examination in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere when an examination 
is held, if he be temporarily absent from the State of his resi- 
- dence and domicile, without compelling him to return to his 
State to take the examination, as the law now requires. Mr. 
McIlhenny, the chairman of the Civil Service Commission, is 
emphatic in the opinion that this resolution does not change 
any of the requirements as to residence and domicile; that 
an applicant, if this resolution is passed, must have the 
same identical qualifications that he must now have under 
the law. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rogsins] stated that he had taken this matter up with the 
Civil Service Commission and had also given considerable study 
to the law itself, and he was of the opinion that this amend- 
ment should be incorporated. I can not see where any harm can 
be done by incorporating it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would like this to be a law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ido not desire to delay. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will assure the gentleman that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rogpstns] is mistaken in his 
construction, and that his proposed amendment is unnecessary ; 
that the resolution itself as it is accomplishes what he wishes. 
If he were here, I think I could convince him. The plain lan- 
guage is to permit the applicant, who must be a qualified appli- 
cant under existing law, to take the examination in the Dis- 
trict or State where he is temporarily, instead of requiring 
1 to go back to his home State. For instance, in Wiscon- 
sin—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman kindly defer con- 
sideration of this measure until the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin comes into the Chamber? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have postponed this a half a dozen times 
until some gentleman or other came in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would even be willing to have an order 
made to consider it to-morrow under a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman by a reading of it will see 
that this resolution needs no amendment to prevent what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania fears. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In conyersation with the man who has charge 
of th» allotments from the Civil Service Commission in the 


Ordnance Department I was told that the present practice 
was very hurtful and quite inconvenient, and without this bill 


under the present regulations people would be sent back, and 

that it would be very hurtful. He urged that it passed. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman called the attention 

of the House to the necessity of early passage of the resolu- 


| tion. A member of the War Trade Board has been to see me 


not less than three times urging it. Mr. Mellhenny, chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, and Mr. Gans, a member of 
the War Trade Board, came down four or five days ago to see 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and myself. 
I will say that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. G- 
LETT], who has just stepped out, favors the bill, and both of us 
were convinced that the esolution should not be delayed 
longer. Here is what this will remedy—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the whole purpose of the 
bill, but I have not given as much thought to the amendments 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Roperns] has, and 
in his absence I am acting in his stead. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit me, he will 
remember that before our holiday recess the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carter], member of the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service, attempted to get this bill or a similar bill 
without the present amendments up by unanimous consent. 
I objected, because I thought it ought to be amended. It came 
over from the Senate. The Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, as I recollect, had reported the bill or resolution with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is in error. The 
bill was not reported until the middle of January. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I am not mistaken as to what took 
place with regard to this or a similar bill unamended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Such a bill or resolution came over from the 
Senate just before we adjourned for Christmas, and =: was 
sought to take it up in the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It never came into this House until Janu- 
ary 4. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Evidently since the holidays another bill or 
resolution was introduced and sent over here. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma the day we adjourned or the day before asked 
that the bill or a similar bill without the present amendments 
be considered. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
will recall that. : 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Oklahoma came to me 
with some kind of a bill or joint resolution to amend the civil- 
service act so that parties could take their examinations here 
instead of going back home, and I objected to it because the 
amendments now in the resolution were not in it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much time will this bill 
take if unanimous consent is granted? < 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, it is just a page and a half long. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will it provoke discussion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are discussing it now, and as soon as we 
get unanimous consent it will pass, I hope, without any further 
discussion, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—I do, however, want to call at- 
tention to the condition of affairs that renders this sort of 
legislation seemingly necessary. It seems that there are a 
large number of people here from the various States of the 
Union, who, it is to be assumed, came here with the under- 
standing that they were to obtain positions in the Government 
departments. A large number of them are now holding tem- 
porary positions. Who brought these people here? Where 
did they come from? On whose invitation did they come here? 
Did any gentleman on the Republican side suggest to any con- 
stituent that there was a chance of securing a job, however in- 
significant or temporary, without passing a civil service ex- 
amination? I imagine not. These folks cnme here, did they 
not, on the invitation of gentlemen on the Democratic side? 
“Yes, come on,” we can imagine the gentlemen on the Demo- 
eratic side saying to their inquiring constituents, “there are 
opportunities galore, plenty of jobs for deserving Democrats. 
Come ye all; come ye all. Come to Washington. Your Uncle 
Sam will give you a good job instanter on the recommendation 
of a Democratic Congressman or Senator.” And they are here in 


large numbers; good folks, no doubt, well intentioned prob- 
ably. It is not their fault that they have been brought here 
without an understanding of the situation as a part of the 
patronage of Democratic Congressmen and Senators; but that 
every one of them is a deserving Democrat, or a Democrat 
who claims to be deserving, there is no manner or sort of 
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doubt. What we on this side are asked to do is to give an 
opportunity to Democrats who have been brought from hither 
and yon. invited here by their Congressmen or their Senators, 
and given temporary employment to fill up the Government 
service—we are now asked to give these people an oppor- 
tunity to take the civil service examinations in order that 
they may become permanently attached to the Federal crib. 
Well, I think probably some of them at least are needed, and 
it is hardly fair to compel them to go back home to take the 
examinations. We will try and overlook the fact that prob- 
ably few, if any, of our political faith will be aided or affected 
by the legislation. 1 cun say that with knowledge, so far as 
I am personally concerned. And yet I am very glad to have 
this done, In fact I think it is necessary and important under 
the circumstances that 11 should be done. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COX. There are two from my district and both are Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. MoN DELL. What Democratic Congressman 
them here? 

Mr. COX. I did not doit. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to, object, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronntxs!] is on his way here from 
his office. Will not the gentleman defer the case for a few 
minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. The regular order! 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that reasonable request can not be 
granted, I will object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the Senate joint resolution as amended by the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill with the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, 
governing the bolding of civil-service examinations. 

Resolved, etc., That the act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stat. L., 1), is 
hereby amended so as to permit the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, during the pericd of the present war, to hold examinations of 
applicants for positions in the Government service in the District of 
Colnmbis and to permit applicants from the several States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States to take said examinations in the sald 
District of Columbia and elsewhere in the United States where ex- 
aminations are usually held. Said examinations shall be permitted 
in addition to those required to be held by said act of July 2, 1909 (36 
Stat. L. 1): Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to 
abridge the existing law of appurtionment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand a second. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] and the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
KircHin] to act as tellers, 

The committee divided ; and there were 102 ayes and 8 noes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is en- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
enable those who wish to enter the Government employment 
who come here to take the civil-service examination. The pres- 
ent law requires them to take the examination in the district 
in which they reside. This bill proposes to permit them to 
take it in Washington City or elsewhere, wherever they hap- 
pen to be. 

Now, there is, I think, an amendment that ought to go in the 
bill in order to protect the various districts against an unfatr 
assignment of civil-service employees against them. For in- 


invited 


stance, if a man has lived in Washington 25 or 30 years, held - 


a Government position, raised a family, and that man still con- 
tinues to go back in presidential years to his district to vote, 
he is a resident of that district, and under the civil-service 
law he is charged against that district. The children that have 
grown up in his family, if this bill is passed, can take an 
examination in Washington City, take a Government position 
under the eivil-service law, and vet be assigned or charged 
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against the district of the parent's residence, although they have 
never lived a day therein. 

I am speaking of a-concrete example that occurred in my own 
district. I know a man that has not been in my district except 
on presidential-election days, and not always then, who holds 
office in Washington, enjoys a large salary, and is charged 
against my district. His family, if this bill passes, will be 
entitled to take Government service, be examined here in Wash- 
ington City by the Civil Service Commission, and be charged 
up against my district, to the exclusion of bona fide residents 
there who should be charged against it, and no others should 
be so charged. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to finish my statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask a question right here. Does 
not this bill provide that whoever takes the civil-service exami- 
nation in this bill within the District of Columbia shall be 
charged to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; it provides on page 2, line 4: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be so coustrued as to abridge the 
existing law of apportionment, 

The purpose of that amendment was to cover the cases where 
the people had lived all their lives in the District that they 
should be charged back to their district from which their 
parents came. 

Now. I propose an amendment to be added to the proviso 
after the end of line 5, in these words: “ Or change the require- 
ments of the existing law as to legal residence and domicile of 
such applicant.” 

Not only is the man who applies in the District of Columbia 
to be resident of some district, if he is to be charged against 
his home district; but he ought to have a domicile in that dis- 
trict if he is to be charged up against it. In other words, the 
concrete example which I have in mind, which confronts every 
Member of the House, is that the men who are living in the 
District of Columbia, have been born and raised here, or have 
lived here so long that they are not attached to any district 
and do not vote in any congressional district, ought to be charged 
to the District of Columbia and not to the respective districts 
from which their parents came. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND, If these Government clerks are so under- 
paid and badly treated as they claim to be, why does anyone 
want to come from any district, why should it be any attraction 
to anyone? n 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, that is foreign to what I am trying to 
discuss, The gentleman enjoys a monopoly upon that theme, 
and I shall not invade his province. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to know why the gentleman is in- 
sisting upon this as a right. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why does the gentleman favor having other 
men from his district come down here and become practically 
aliens from the district and be charged up against the dis- 
trict, rather than to have the children of those who aré here, 
I should think the gentleman would rather keep people at home. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I weuld. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CALDWELL). 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired: 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
grant me five minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBBENS. What I want to do is this. Take the case of 
a man who comes here and wishes to enter the Government 
service. If he wants to take the examination outside of his 
district, he must not only have a residence in the district but 
he must be domiciled there also. Then he can be charged up 
against the district. ‘That is a fair requirement. If these 
offices are to be filled up and apportioned to the various con- 
gressional districts of the Nation, and that is right, then the 
men who are charged against our districts should be residents 
of our districts; but that is not enough, because the man that 
I speak of has a residence in my district, but is not domiciled 
there. He comes back there every presidential election, and 
parades up and down, and claims that he carries that district 
in his pocket, nnd yet at the same time he is not domiciled 
there. I want the children of this man, or any other resident 
who comes here to Washington and who is to be charged ugalust 
my district and against your district, not only to be a resident 
of my district or your district but to have a domicile there alsa 
This amendment merely provides for that thing, that they shail 
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not only be residents, but must be domiciled there. I do not 
happen to have the civil-service act before me, but I have read 
it in connection with this proposed law, and I want to make 
that specific provision very clear, and that is the object of this 
amendment. It does not change the purpose of the bill, but 
does clinch that fact. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have a great many stenographers who 
have come up here at the solicitation of the departments, who 
now have to take civil-service examinations before they can 
continue permanently in the departments. To return to take 
the examination would involve a thousand miles of travel. 
Would the gentleman’s amendment affect them? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no. Those people have a residence in 
the gentleman's district, and a domicile there as well. This 
amendment strikes only at people who live here in the city of 
Washington, who have lived here for years, who are the sons 
of people who have come on from some district or from my 
district and are charged against those districts, but who have 
no domicile in the gentleman's district or in mine. I do not 
think it is right that they should be charged against our dis- 
tricts. The people the gentleman speaks of have a residence and 
a domicile in his district, and it is proper that they should be 
charged against the gentleman’s district. They must be charged 
some place. 2 

Mr. LUFKIN. Does the gentleman contend that the children 
of his constituent who has lived here for 25 years and who has 
maintained a voting residence back in the district, can go back 
there and take the civil-service examination as residents of his 
district? 

Mr. ROBBINS. They can not go back there certainly. They 
have no other residence. but they have no domicile there which 
the luw requires. ` 

* LUFKIN. They must have a domicile there under exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then, they can not go back there. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Then, they have to take the examination here, 
and they must be charged here. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Then, this bill does not change it in the least. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes, it does. This amendment I propose 
prevents them being charged against my district. but they can 
be charged against the District of Columbia where they have a 
domicile as well as a residence, 

Mr. LUFKIN. There is an amendment proposed here: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to abridge the 
existing law of apportionment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is all right as to apportionment, but I 
want to go further and have this amendment: 

That it shall not change the uirements of existing law as to the 
local residence and domicile of such applicants. 

I want “domicile” put in there, because I consider that is an 
important fact in determining the districts against which appli- 
cants shall be charged. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS, I will. 7 

Mr. FESS.. Would the amendment of the gentleman preclude 
the appointment of anybody who is domiciled here and has no 
domicile elsewhere? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Not at all. They will be appointed from the 
District of Columbia, It only provides that a man who has a 
domicile here and a residence here and was born here must be 
appointed and charged to this district and not to the district 
from whence his faiber came and where his father maintains 
the right to vote. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What the gentleman’s amend- 
ment does is to substitute in the civil-service law the word 
„domicile“ for the word “ residence.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I retain both. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman adds the word 
„domicile.“ 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is the idea. I simply add “ domicile” 
to the word “residence,” so that he must be charged to the 
district where he is both domiciled and resident; having a domi- 
cile in the District of Columbia, he must be charged here to the 
district. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Take a case where 2 man comes here from, 
say, Indiana and who has a position here as a clerk in one of 
the departments. He and his family have moved here, and he 
is living here with his family, although he is credited to some 
district in Indiana 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr, ROBBINS. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Does the gentleman desire more time? 
Two minutes more. 
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4 STAFFORD. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
onal, 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose one of his children would want to 
take an examination, and passes a successful examination, and 
be appointed, would he be credited to the same district? 

Mr. ROBBINS. He would have to have a domicile in Indiana, 
otherwise he would be credited to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose this boy wanted to go back to his 
father’s old home or his voting district and vote. Would that 
estop the boy from voting? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; that does not affect any qualifications 
for voting. This is not a voting law, this je a civil-service law 
with reference to the apportionment of the various persons who 
wish to enter the civil service from the varicus States. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think that is a very important matter. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But it does not affect that. Your voting 
qualification is fixed in the constitution of your State. and 
nothing Congress could do would in any way impair or curtail 
or limit that. 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose I certified my domicile and perhaps 
my residence is here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ROBBINS. You would have to get your appointment 
where your domicile and residence are under this bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. This boy I was talking about, his domicile 
would be here if he was credited to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ROBBINS. He would have to get his appointment here. 

Mr. KEARNS. Even when he goes to vote in Indiana 

Mr. ROBBINS. That does not affect it. Residence is a ques- 
tion of intention. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. I presume then there are clerks in the employ 
of the United States Government who have never seen the 
district from which they are credited for 40 years under the 
gentleman's statement? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why, there are some of them, I sw 
but I have only this concrete example in mind, because it is 
unfair to my district, and the working out of this proposition 
was very unfair in that it filled up the quota ef my district 
with appointments from the District of Columbia to the ex- 
clusion of bona fide residents of my district who deserve these 
places, and that is the reason why I cling so tenaciously to 
the amendment, which I think should be put in the bill now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvanin permit me to read what is the legal definition of 
resident“ and“ domicile”? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think there has been some 
contradiction here in the distinction given to the words domi- 
cile” and “residence,” respectively, and I invite the attention 
of the gentleman and the membership of the House to what 
Bouvier says, in his law dictionary, in defining “ residence” 
and “ domicile.” 

Residence indicates permanancy of occupation as distinguished from 
lodging, or boarding, or temporary 9 but does not include so 


— as domicile which requires an tention continued with resi- 
ence. 


Mr. ROBBINS. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the resident was not a man living in a place. but 
who intends making the place his home. I notice in Bouvier's 


definition of domicile, he says: 

Domicile is that place where a man has. true, fixed, and permanent 
home and principal establishment, and to which whenever he is absent 
he has the intention of returning. 

He also says: 

Two things must concur to establish domicile—the fact of residence 
and the intention of remaining. These two must exist or must have 
existed in combination. 

Mr: ROBBINS. There is no quarrel with that law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How does that agree with the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Perfectly, because the amendment only 
means that a man must have a domicile and residence. He can 
swear that it is his intention to maintain his residence in Penn- 
sylvania if he works in Washington. This is a temporary pince, 
although he lives here. He can go back there if he is in the Gov- 
ernment service. He does not vote here. A residence in Wash- 
ington does not preclude the electer fram exercising his elec- 
toral franchise. But domicile is a fact. That is the place where 
he actually lives and maintains his abode. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand the gentleman to 
say that the children who are here must have, for instance, a 
home in your district, to which they must return. 

Mr: ROBBENS. If they are to be charged by the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission as coming from my district. It would be mari: 
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festly unfair for those who have their domicile or abode here, 
but never go to my district to be appointed under the civil- 
service law as coming from and residing in my district. This 
amendment makes the law clear and specific as to what Con- 
gress intends to do, and I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not amend this except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, 
Pennsylvania 

The SPEAKER. Who has the floor? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have iaken it. I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania misconstrues the language of this resolution. 

I am for exactly the same thing that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnixs] is for. und I would not be in 
favor of the resolution at all unless it safeguarded the objects 
he wishes to accomplish. I have no serious objection to his 
amendment, because it in no way affects the resolution, as it 
would mean the same thing without as with his amendment. If 
he would read this resolution, he would find his amendment does 
not add to it at all. The only thing—as I explained before the 
gentleman came in—that this resolution does is just simply to 
provide that a qualified applicant, who must be qualified under 
the act of 1909 as to residence and domicile, can take the exam- 
ination in the District of Columbia or any State in which he 
happens to be without being required to return to his own State 
in which to take the examination. No right of apportionment 
under the present law is abridged, according to the expressed 
provision of the resolution, The qualification of an applicant, 
so far as his residence and domicile are concerned, remains by 
the resolution as it is under existing law. He must be both a 
resident and domiciliary of the Siate to which he is charged for 
the 12 months next preceding the date of the examination. Now, 
this act does not take away from any qualification of the appli- 
cant. He must still be a resident and stin be a domiciliary of 
the State to which he is credi‘ed for the 12 months next preced- 
ing the date of the examination. 

And the only thing this does is to permit that qualified appli- 
cant, say, of Wisconsin, who has been a domiciliary and actual 
resident of that State for the 12 months next preceding the date 
of examination, if he is here, temporarily absent in the dis- 
trict or in another State, to take the examination irr the District 
or such State instead of being required to go back to Wisconsin 
and take the examination there. But he will be charged or 
credited to Wisconsin. If he takes it here in the District, he 
is charged up to Wisconsin and not to the District of Columbia. 
However, if that applicant had remained here in the District 
for 12 months, then he would be charged or apportioned to the 
District. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossins] is 
clearly mistaken in assuming that under this resolution an ap- 
plicant who, coming here, say, from Wisconsin years ago, could 
take the examination here and be charged to Wisconsin. If he 
had been here for the 12 months preceding the examination, he 
would be charged to the District. Therefore, what the gentle- 
man fears could not take place, but if he is serious, and I think 
he is, in wanting to doubly and specifically safeguard the situa- 
tion which he fears, I do not object to his amendment, and will 
therefore ask unanimous consent to let him put that amend- 
ment in. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Are you sure that this amendment accom- 
plishes just what he intends? I am not certain as to that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is the whole purpose I want to reach. 
I submitted this amendment over the telephone to the Civil 
Service Commission, because it struck me right away that the 
danger that we saw in this act was one that was really serious 
to the apportionment under the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, if 
the gentleman will yield, to have the suggested amendment read 
for information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will read it in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be 
read. 

Mr. KITCHIN. After the proviso in the resolution add the 
words “or change the requirements of existing law as to legal 
residence and domicile of such applicant.” 

As the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] knows, I at 
first made the same objection to the original bill presented be- 
fore the hearing. After the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service had put in the present amendments I was convinced 
that the resolution was all right and was not open to the ob- 
jections made. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


Speaker, I think the gentleman from 


I will say that the gentleman 


from North Carolina made practically the same suggestion to 
me about the resolution prior to the holidays, 


Mr. KITCHIN. It makes it all right. Here is what Mr. 
McIlhenny writes: 


Special attention is invited to the fact that the resolution merely 
proposes to amend that part of the act of July 2, 1909. which requires 
a person to be examined in the place where he has established his resi- 
dence, and the other rt of the act is to remain in full force and 
effect which requires that, befcre a person can be examined anywhere, 
he must establish actual domicile in the place of his residence. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentleman from Wisconsin had some diseus- 
sion as to the meaning of the word “ residence“ and of the word 
“domicile.” A gentleman sitting near has given a definition of 
“ domicile ” which I think is quite pertinent. A domicile “from” 
is the place from which he is home, and when “to” he is said 
to be “to home.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBBINS, I was starting out a moment ago, Mr. Speaker, 
to state that I had read this over the telephone to the Civil 
Service Commission. I would not, of course, offer an amend- 
ment to a bill affecting that commission without consulting them. 
But Mr. McIlhenny thought it was already sufficient. After 
discussing it, he said he thought it would do no harm, because it 
simply amplified what it should be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To make doubly sure and to facilitate the 
passage of the resolution I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman’s amendment muy go in after the word 
“ apportionment ” on the second page. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be inserted at the proper 
place. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the resolution embodying the amendments. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the Senate joint reso- 
lution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kircurx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. LRT nach, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
Bnowxixd), was granted leave of absence indefinitely, on ac- 
count of death in his family, 

CUTTING TIMBER ON, COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
cur to No. 59 on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, H. R. 273. 
Objection was made before to the consideration of that bill. I 
now ask that Senate bill 389, an identical bill on the Speaker’s 
table, be considered in lieu of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks what? 

Mr. HAYDEN. To return to No. 59 on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to return to No. 59 on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, House bill 273. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

The SPEAKER. Fer what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not like to consent te take 
up a bill that I know nothing about. I shall object to consider- 
ation. Can not that go over two weeks just as well as not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill remain on the calendar as it was; that the bill retain its 
place on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent that the House bill 273 retain its place on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar and go over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. At the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Do not do that. Let it take its place. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I reserve the right to object, 
unless the Senate bill is different from the House bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want the House bill to retain its place on 
the calendar. Objection was made to it some time ago. I will 
offer the Senate bill two weeks from to-day. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I think it ought to go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects unless 
it goes to the foot of the calendar. Is there objection with that 
condition? 

There was no objection? 
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LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks on H. R. 9159. 

Mr. GILLETT. What bill is that? 

Mr. SABATH. The naturalization bill which we passed a 
little while ago, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FOX RIVER, TLL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar the next bill is H. R. 7998. I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is it on the calendar? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas; It is on the calendar, the next 
bill. 

Mr, KITCHIN. What is it, a bridge bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of of Kansas, A little bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill (H. R. 7998) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village of East Dundee and the village 
of West Dundee to construct a bridge across the Fox River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read. as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee, in. the 
county of Kane, in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and 

rate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River from 

ain Street in East Dundee to Main Street in West Dundee, in the 
county of Kane, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to Lare 2 1808 the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved M. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, — or ewe this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is om the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not: 

ADJOURNMENT? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 5, 1918, at 12 o’cloek noon. 


REPORTS. OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10225) striking from the 
pension roll the name of Jennie M. Heath, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 354), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which wus referred the bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of Thomas 
J. Rose, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 356), which said bill and report were referred to 


the Private Calendar: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. LINTHICUM, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10243) to supplement exist- 
ing legislation relative to the United States Court for China 
and to increase the serviceability thereof, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 355), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10431) to define necessary 
skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise for 


the purposes of the selective draft, and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant furloughs with or without pay and allow- 
ances to enlisted men of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 10432) to abolish the office 
of receiver of public moneys at Wausau, Wis., and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10433) to authorize the 
city of Winchester, Ky., to divert water from the pool in the 
Kentucky River formed by Lock and Dam No, 10; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 10434) to release certain 
fixtures in building on post-office site at Richmond, Va., inad- 
vertently embraced in condemnation; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10435) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington, D. O.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10436) to provide 
for the survey of any unsurveyed school lands in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 264) directing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to send to the House of Representatives 
facts and papers relating to the alleged unseaworthiness of the 
U. S. naval tug Cherokee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 265) pro- 
viding for immediate consideration of H. R. 10265; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules: 

By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) protest- 
ing against the suggested invasion of Russian territory; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

By Mr. DENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) providing: 
for the registration for military service of the subjects or citi- 
zens residing in the United States of a foreign country’ with 
whose Government the United States has concluded or here- 
after concludes a convention or agreement consenting: to such 
aliens: being drafted into the military forces of the United 
States under the terms of the act approved May 18. 1917, en- 
titfed An aet to authorize the President to increase — 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,“ and 
all amendments thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Itule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bil (H. R. 10437) granting a pen- 
sion to John R. Batty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10438) granting an increase of pension to 
Chester Coon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10439) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen C. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting an increase” 
of pension to John M. Sherrard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10441) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William T. Eager; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10442) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10443) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Frank Schultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10444) granting a pension to Frank 
Behan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 10445) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stephan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10446) granting an increase of pension to 
C. M. Burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10447) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Brommom ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 10448) for the relief of the es- 
tate of William Booth, deceased ; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 10449) granting a 
pension to William S. Kiddy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10450) granting a pension to John Van- 
dyne, alias John Vandile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10451) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10452) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10453) granting an increase of pension to 
Dallas Runyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10454) granting an increase of pension to 
Irwin Jorden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10455) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Strohle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10456) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ira Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A biH (H. R. 10457) granting an in- 
erense of pension to Jolin H. Davidson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10458) granting 
a pension to Nina L. Beaumont; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10459) granting a pension 
to Jean N. Roach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10460) granting an inerease of pension to 
John H. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 10461) granting a pension 
to Mary Ett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 10462) granting a pension to 
Annie White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10463) granting a 
pension to Thomas G. Aldreg; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A dill (H. R. 10464) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henrietta Schmidt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10465) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry Weitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 10466) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10467) granting 


an increase of pension to James C. Smith; to the Committee on 
| States broad power to fix prices of all foods and other products 


Invalid Pensiaqns. 


8 PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Harrington Emerson, urging the 
repeal of the zone system for second-class postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


of Barton, No. 1.; William E. Woodcock, of Corinth, No. 1; 
Bert J. Jenness, of Barton, No. 2; A. J. McLellan, of Greens- 
boro, No. 1; Lowell Frank Hammond, of Ludlow. No. 2; War- 


ren E. Carpenter. of Groton, No. 4; John N. Taggart, of Ran- 


dolph Center. No. 3; Ralph Fifield, of Thetford Center, No. 1; 
Edward E. Munn, of Bradford, No. 1; Guy R. Gawin, of North 
Craftsbury, No. 1; Herbert W. Dutton, of Springfield, No. 1; 
George A. Ballou, of Tunbridge, No. 2; Patrick F. O'Connor, 
of Putney, No. 3; Harold H. Fulton, of Strafford, No. 1; 
Ernest H. Carpenter, of Wilmington, No. 1; Rufus M. Farrand, 
of Hardwick, No. 1; Frank A. Johnson, of Brattleboro, No. 3; 
William Rush, of Derby. No. 2; William J. Kidder, of Derby, 
No. 1; Hugh F. Copeland, of Reading; Corydon 0. Chamber- 
lin, of Brattleboro, No. 5; Abner P. Eddy, of West Brattle- 
boro, No. 2; Bion F. Humphrey, of East Burke, No. 1; George 
B. Bush, of Newfane, No. 1; Alfred C. Hooker, of Hardwick, 
No. 2; J. C. Carpenter, of Irasburg, No. 2; Bert H. Townsend, 
of Plainfield, No. 1; A. N. Flood. of Plainfield, No. 2; Truman 
H. Bartlett, of Plainfield, No. 3; A. Louis Taft, of Ludlow, No. 
1; Leon A. Ross, of Sheffield, No. 1; Frank M. Carley, of South 
Londonderry, No. 8; Earl Taylor, of Marlboro, No. 1; Frank A. 
Blake, of Northfield. No. 3, rural-delivery carriers, ull of Ver- 
mont, praying for substantial allowance to help meet the cost 
of upkeep of equipment necessary for a proper and sutisfactory 
service, additional pay for milenge in excess of the standard 
length of 24 miles as fixed by law, and a rensonable allowance 
for carriers who are required to carry pouch mail to interme- 
diate post offices or for intersecting loop routes to save the cost 
of star-route service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of the city council of the city of 
Spokane, Wash., urging the passage of certain water-power 
legislation; to the Committee on Water Power. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the New York Zoological 
Society, favoring the migrutory-bird treaty act; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Affidavits to accompany 
H. I. 10411, granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
McKay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Feur aflidavits in support of 
H. R. 10455, granting an increase of pension to Careline Stroble; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also. evidence in support of H. R. 10456, granting a pension 
to William Ira Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, affidavits of witnesses in support of H. R. 10450, grant- 
ing a pension to John Vandyne, alias John Vandile ; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, evidence in support of H. R. 10454, to grant an in- 
crease of pension to Irwin Jordan; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of H. R. 10453, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dallas Runyen; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of H. R. 10452, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Morrison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of H. R. 10451, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Martin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of H. R. 10449. granting a pension 
to William S. Kiddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Papers to accompany H. R. 10461, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Ett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of the citizens of South 
Kingstown, urging the passage of the bill to provide a Phar- 
muceutical Corps in the Medical Department; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Silk Spinning Co., Providence, 
R. I., protesting against the passage of a bill to eliminate coal 
jobbers ; te the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Papers to accompany House bill 10419, 
sranta a pension to Arthur Garland; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution of the Minneapolis City Council, 
requesting Congress to grant to the President of the United 


essential to the conduct of the war; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolutions of the War 
Emergency Beard of American Plant Pathologists, indorsing 
efforts to eradicate the common barberry; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the North Dakota Datrymen’s Association, 


| regarding dairying interests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petitions of Edward J. White, ` S 5 


Also, a petition of C. A. Ryder and 14 others, of Pettibone, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of the Baer seed and feed bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions adopted by extension department of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, urging modification of wheat 
grades at country elevators; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE, 
Tuxspar, March 5, 1918. 


The Chaplain. Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God. Thou art the light. In Thee there is no Qark- 
mess at all. We thank Thee for coming out of the shadows 
and revealing more and more of Thy will and of Thy nature to 
man. We thank thee for leading on men and nations in the 
fulfillment of a divine plan, and that Thy purpose is seen more 
and more clearly day by day. Thau art shaking the nations 
that the desirable things may come, and that the things may 
remain which can not be shaken. We bless God for the coming 
of His kingdom. We pray Thee to hasten the day for His 
final victory in all the earth. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Sat- 
urday, March 2, 1918, was read and approved. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith. S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson. S, Dak, Nugent Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sterling 
Colt Jones. Wash. Page Sutherland 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Fernald Kirb: Pomerene Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Townsend - 
France Lodge Saulsbury Trammell 
Gerry McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
fronna McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Hale McLean Simmons Warren 
Harding McNary Smith. Ga. ‘Watson 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Md. Williams 
Hollis New Smith, Mieh. 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness, I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sarre of Arizona] is absent by reason of illness. 


Mr. LEWIS. I rise to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jass] and the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] because of personal illness. I also announce 
that the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN} is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent by 
reason of illness, 

Mr. LEWIS. The Committee on Banking and Currency is in 
session, and if the number present is not sufficient to make a 
quorum I will let them know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

AFFAIRS IN SIBERIA, 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have certain telegrams which 
I am asked to present to the Senate. For reasons satisfactory 
to me, I do not wish these telegrams put in the Recorp, but I 
beg the Senate to indulge me for a minute of time that I may 
state their purport and serve the object of my rising. 

Mr. President, these telegrams are from personal acquaint- 
ances, some from the Pacific coast and some here from the 
East, repeating telegrams received by them from Mexico, They 
disclose a fright, a scare, based upon what they claim to be in- 
formation coming from the Orient, charging that the United 
States is in some form of alliance or compact with Japan which 
permits Japan to enter into Siberia and take possession of that 
portion of the East without our hindrance, in consideration of 
the United States “allowing Japan a free hand in the Philip- 
pines, permission to establish bases in Mexico, and the allow- 
ance of her citizens to come ad libitum to the United States.” 

Mr. President, it is to be regretted that any such views have 
been sent forward from any source whatever. Whether they 
are sent to Mexico to stimulate Mexico in opposition to us, I 
can only surmise; whether they are sent by the East by agencies 
who are opposed to us, I can only approximate; but from my 
position, sir, let me assume to state that there is no ground for 
such fear as expressed in these messages. There is no alliance 
between the United States and Japan; there is no compact 
between the United States and Japan prescribing conditions as 
to the European war, and no services are being exacted of 
Japan by the United States in the war, and no arrangement 
whatever by the United States with Japan as to anything any- 
where as a consideration for anything Japan does in this war 
for the United States. 

Let the country understand now, as these reports which we 
are getting constantly may inflame minds not accustomed to 
be met with propaganda, that the attitude of Japan in this 
war is the result of her compact with Great Britain; that 
Japan has an understanding, an alliance in form, with Great 
Britain guaranteeing to Britain her services in any manner of 
assault against the rights of either Japan or Britain, particularly 
in the East; that whatever Japan is doing she is doing in pur- 
suit of and in obedience to this understanding between her- 
self and Britain; and, I may add, in nowise is the result of 
any alliance or contract with the United States. 

Mr. President, as to emigration or as to Japanese coming in 
the United States, there is existing between Japan and the 
United States an arrangement designated as a “ gentleman's 
agreement.” This has to do with the question of immigration 
of the people of the East—of Japanese—into the United States. 
There is no movement now by our country or Japan to modify 
that agreement as a condition of any service by Japan in this 
war, nor is there any understanding consummated and exist- 

ing at this time for the enlargement of that agreement in any- 
wise whatsoever. , 

Mr. President, I dare to take it upon myself to say this to 
the Senate, without regard to any differences of little local 
political matters sometimes engaging us. I prefer to have certi- 
fied to the world from this body that the United States under 
President Wilson will, while it fights for the principles of 
democracy, under no circumstances allow them to be violated 
by any agreement on our part with any country anywhere that 
would lessen the protection we owe to the American citizen, 
nor would we under the present administration in anywise 
repeal the policies which have so long preserved America and 
are necessary to be continued for its perpetuity and preserva- 
tion. 

I thank the Senate for indulging me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois if he has any objection to giving the names of the 
parties who sent the telegrams to which he refers. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator from Washington I 
‘personally have no objection, but the senders request that their 


names be withheld lest they should be put in some disadyan- 

geous position by having them disclosed. That is why I can 
not put them in the Recorp as requested, because the senders 
ask to have their names withheld. But for that I would gladly 
do so. To the Senator or any other Senator, personally, I will 
exhibit the wires at any time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois, who has made the statement which we 
have just heard, which apparently purports authoritatively to 
state the views of the Senate and the policy of the Government 
about matters in the Orient, whether his statement has been 
made upon the authority of the State Department or the Presi- 
dent, or whether it represents his own views merely? 

Mr. LEWIS. First, I wish to say to my eminent friend, the 
Senator from Connecticut, that when I stated I was sure the 
Senate would stand as sponsor for the expression of what 
Wilson stood for, I did not mean, of course, to speak for any 
Senators who differed from me. I meant to say that our confi- 
dence in our own Government and in its President was of the kind 
that we at this time would not permit the suggestion without 
some authoritative evidence somewhere that there could be any 
violation of any established policy. I say to the Senator, there 
fore, I spoke upon my own authority. I spoke upon my own 
judgment, upon my knowledge of the affairs of my country, 
my knowledge of President Wilson, and because I recognize 
that there can be no compact in the form of an alliance between 
the United States and any country that does not come to this 
body for its final consummation. Therefore I naturally assume 
that the whole Senate would know that such could have no 
existence, and I assert upon my own authority that it does not 
have existence. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not knowing what the allegations were 
in the telegrams which the Senator has referred,to but has not 
seen fit to put in the Recorp, and inasmuch as he thinks it 
involved rumors of alliances between Japan and Mexico, and 
the United States and Great Britain being in it, at such a point 
I would not want the Senator’s statement to go forth as having 
been subscribed to and guaranteed by the Senate of the United 
States, which is one-half the treaty-making power. 

What the facts are in relation to allegations which have not 
been read, but which are contained in the teleg¥ams which the 
Senator from Illinois says he has received, I have no knowledge 
whatever. It seems to me, however, to be a matter of such a 
delicate nature and so serious in its intendment and possible 
consequences that I, for one, would not want to sit silent and 
appear to be giving consent to eyerything the Senator has said. 

Mr. LEWIS, Mr. President, I may say, of course, that there 
are Senators who view our relations, whatever they are, with 
a little different construction than that which I put upon them, 
but I put my own construction and assumed that there was 
hardly any difference as to that construction, If there is any 
Senator who differs as to the construction of our relations or 
course, of course he is not bound by an observation of mine. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise to say that I was so much 
pleased with the last assurance given by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Lewrs] just before the remarks of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] that, much as I dislike to interrupt 
discussions between eminent Senators, I desire to call for the 
regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma to yield to me for just one instant? 

Mr. GORE. Les, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the very deli- 
cate subject which has been touched upon by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is one of extraordinary importance to the 
State from which I come, I do not at all discuss any of the mat- 
ters that have been suggested by the Senator from Illinois, but, 
like the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], by mere 
silence I do not wish at this time to subscribe to aught that has 
been said in this regard or to any of the matters that are matters 
now of public rumor concerning the various alliances and the 
various activities which have been mentioned by the Senator 
from Illinois. | 


MESSAGE FROM THE- HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee on conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6301) to extend protection to the civil rights of members 
of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United States 
engaged. in the present war. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2. 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations, with 
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amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Seunte. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: ; j 

H. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscul year 1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes: 

II. R. 7908. An net granting the consent of Congress to the 
Village of Enst Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River; 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend section 3. title 1, of the act entt- 
tel “An net to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations. the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States. to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 15, 1917; 

H. R. 9159. An act to provide for the naturalization of certain 
members of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and 

II. R. 9504, An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending Its scope to include women, 

The message also transinitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
life and publie services of Hon. EBENEZER J. HILL, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Connecticut. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) providing 
additionn! time for the payment of purchase money under home- 
stead entries within the former Colville Indian Reservation, 
Wash., and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a memorial of the 
Sunday School of the First Methodist Church of Mitehell. S. 
Dak., comprising 1.500 members, remonstrating against the use 
of foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic drinks, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The world is cold and bunery because of lack of sufficient fuel and food. 
Necause of this fact the people of the United States are asked to deny 
themselves many things that have heretofore been considered necessi- 
ties, At the same time millions of dollars worth of foodstuffs are heing 
destroyed anı! thoneands of tons of coal are being wasted in the manu- 
3 and distribution of malt and brewed liquors: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the Sanday Rchool of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Mitchell, S. Dak., this Eith day of Pebruary, 1918, at the 
waste and destruction of fuel and food in the manufacture and distribu- 


tion of malt and brewed Hquors in this time of need are hereby con- 
demned : and be it further 

Resolved, That the beer drinkers of America be asked, in the name of 
per Pag nat to deny themseives the harmful luxury of beer drinking; and 

t further 

Rexalved, That we hereby earnestly request and urge our Senators 
and Representatives In Congress to do all in their power to secure the 
speedy enactment of a law that will assist these people in this na 
useful form of self-denial, and that will fully and effectually prohibit 
the waste and destruction of fuel and foodstuffs in the manufacture and 
1 of malt and brewed liquors in the United States; and be it 
urther 

Rexolced, That a co 


y of these resolutions be sent to each of our 
Senators and Represen 


tives in Congress. 
Lavnritz MILLER, 
Chairman of Committee. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry railway postal 
elerks of the Lincoln and Billings Railway Post Office, of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., praying for an incrense in the salaries of railway 
postal clerks. which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
aur Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Labor Council of 
Sun Francisco. Cal., praying for the fixing of prices on all neces- 
sities of life, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bilts were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent the second time. and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A biit (8. 4014) to establish the Mount Baker National Park 
in the Stute of Washington; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 4015) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Shattuck (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 8 

A bill (S. 4016) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
A. Porter (with accumpanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 


A bill (S. 4017) for the relief of Catherine Grace; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (by request): 

A bill (S. 4018) to assist in increasing farm products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. : 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $36,000 for additional elerks to Senators intended to be 
proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
208), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be posea 400 adilitional copies of House Dora- 
ment No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled“ Tennessee 
River between Browns Island aud Florence. Ala.,” for the use of the 
Senate document room, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915. and for prior years, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Cummittee on Appro- 
priations. 

H. R. 7998. An act granting the consent of Congress to the vil- 
lage of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to construct 
a bridge across the Fox River. was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 9159. An act to provide for the naturalization of certain 
members of the Army, Navy. and Marine Corps, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 9504. An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending its scope to include women. was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Agricultural appropriation bill be now laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ing business—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not yet an- 
nounced the close of morning business. The Senator from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply wish to make a 
statement with reference te the suggestion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. Gore}. On yesterday I had temporarily lail 
aside the war finance corporation bill for the consideration of 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. I did thut not intending to 
call that bill up any more during the day. I did expect, however, 
to call it up to-Any immediately after the routine morning busi- 
ness. For reasons that I need not now state, I have decided 
that I will not ask the Senate to take that bill up until after 
the routine morning business, that is after 2 o'clock. For that 
reason I am perfectly willing that the Senate may proceed with 
the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill until 2 
o'clock. At that time I shall ask that the wur finance cor- 
poration bill be taken up. 

I wish to make this statement primarily because I know a 
number of Senators have stated to me thut they were staying 
in the Chamber expecting thut the war finance corporation bill 
would be called up. I now give this notice so that until 2 
o’clock Senators shall have an opportunity to attend to any 
other business which they may desire. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the war finance corporation bill is there any doubt 
about that bill coming up at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. SIMMONS. None in the world, so far as T know. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason why I ask that question is that I 
had intended to be away from the Senate to-lny, but I do not 
desire to be absent if the war corporation bill is really com- 
ing up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is no doubt about its com- 
ing up. 
AGRICULTURAL . APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] has asked unanimous 
consent thut the Senate proceed to the considerntion of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole. resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) mak- 
Ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1919. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment passed over will be stated. 


The first committee amend- 
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The Secretary. The first committee amendment passed over 
at the request of Mr. Gronna was, on page 13, line 19, after the 
word “ authorities,” to strike out the numerals “$250,000” and 
to insert “ $500,000: Provided, That hereafter the act approved 
May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to permit cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin 
test to be shipped, transported, or moved from one State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia to any other State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia for immediate slaughter, in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I asked to have this amend- 
ment go over, because it had been suggested to me that the three 
words “ for immediate slaughter ” should be stricken out. Upon 
reflection, I think that the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the amendment, that the word 
“immediate” be stricken out, if adopted will be satisfactory to 
the members of the committee at least. 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection to having the word“ immedi- 
ate” stricken out in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, line 1, of the committee amend- 
ment, before the word “slaughter,” it is proposed to strike out 
the word “ immediate.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in some respects the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] 
meets my views more nearly than the original suggestion that 
the words “for immediate slaughter” be entirely eliminated, 
yet I am not at all convinced that this is a very safe proceeding. 
If the word “immediate” is taken out, the provision will mean 
that tuberculous cattle may be taken from one State to another 
for slaughter. Taking out the word “immediate” really means 
substituting the word “eventual.” There would be no limita- 
tion as to how long such cattle might be permitted to live, and 
I fear that they will spread the disease. They might be kept 
two or three years in the hands of the man who has received 
them, and he might say “ they are going to be killed sometime.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from New York will notice the 
amendment, it provides that the shipment can only be made 
“in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” The objection to having the word 
immediate“ inserted seemed to be almost universal when we 
had the matter up yesterday, and that was that it would subject 
the owner of the cattle to the mercy, perhaps, of the packers; 
that the cattle would have to be sold, and sold at once, and it 
might be advantageous to a party to keep them a while and wait 
over a day or two for a better market or something of that kind, 
so as not to put the owner of the cattle absolutely at the mercy 
of the buyer at that particular point. 

It seems to me that the department, under proper rules and 
regulations, could certainly prevent these cattle being held any 
length of time, and leaving in the word “slaughter” would 
absolutely prevent them from being shipped for any other pur- 
pose, so that they could not be used for milch cows or for breed- 
ing purposes or for anything of that kind. 

It seemed to be the opinion of most of those who were present 
the other day that to require the cattle to be slaughtered immedi- 
ately would impose such a harsh rule that it might result in a 
great deal of hardship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the provision for imme- 
diate slaughter is not at all new in the legislative history of 
the country. A large number of the States compel immediate 
slaughter, and one of the amendments now pending to this bill, 
may I say to the Senator from Nebraska, provides that in the 
event of immediate slaughter the Federal Government shall 
pay something like one-third of the value to the owner, which 
is a good deal more drastic treatment than even the very wicked 
packers would accord to a tuberculous cow. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the cattle that have 
tuberculosis are almost invariably dairy cattle. They become 
infected with the disease by being constantly housed and fed 
a very rich ration. They are not out doors as much as cattle 
upon the range. The disease is scarcely known in the far 
Western States. It is found in the dairy States, and when a 
dairy cow has become infected with tuberculosis her value for 
beef is rather slight in any event. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sedate from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 


A Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
ota. 

Mr. GRONNA. As the Senator from New York knows, this 
whole amendment was prepared by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but the original amendment did not contain the words 
“for immediate slaughter.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those words were left out of the orig- 
inal amendment; I know that. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is not in any sense of the word my amend- 
ment at all, but it has been suggested to me that it would be 
a hardship in many cases upon those who buy stock to have 
this drastic language in the amendment. Inasmuch as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will have the right to prescribe rules 
and regulations governing the shipment of these cattle, I thought 
perhaps there would be no objection to permitting the buyer of 
perhaps expensive cattle to fit his cattle for market as well 
as it could possibly be done. I shall not, however, insist on 
the amendment, if the Senator from New York thinks that it is 
objectionable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I know that the amend- 
ment originally came from the Department of Agriculture; that 
it was sent to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; and 
that the committee itself, or a majority of it, insisted that the 
words “for immediate slaughter” be inserted in the language 
prepared by the department officials. The committee took that 
ground because without those words the amendment would con- 
stitute an entire reversal of the legislative and governmental- 
policy of the country with respect to interstate commerce in 
diseased animals. 

I wish I had entire confidence that rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture could follow these cattle 
wherever they went and stay by them every day and every night; 
but that can not be done. The disease is transmitted by contact, 
and to make the keeping of such cattle absolutely safe they 
have to be watched all the time. It is necessary to place abso- 
lute trust in the owner that he will not let them be stabled with 
healthy cattle. I doubt whether rules and regulations, no matter 
how honestly contrived or how earnestly the attempt is made to 
enforce them, can provide for following and watching the cattle 
in all circumstances. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that such cattle are 
now shipped in intrastate commerce, and I suppose that the 
rules and regulations in force to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease in intrastate business might also be applied to interstate 
shipments. The purpose of slaughter is not at all affected by 
this amendment, and I suppose whatever safeguards are now 
employed to prevent the spread of the disease in a State may 
be applied to prevent its spread across the boundaries of States 
and undoubtedly that ought to be done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator says that these cattle are 
now shipped in intrastate business, apparently with no rules 
and regulations. That applies only to those States that are care- 
less about this proposition. There are some States that have 
the most rigid laws, enacted in a desperate effort to stamp out 
this disease, and those States that have such laws do not permit 
the shipment intrastate of tubercular cattle except for imme- 
diate slaughter. Now, this is a proposal to endanger those 
States that have made this fight against tuberculosis by handing 
over the entire problem to Federal inspectors, whose duty it will 
be—and, in my judgment, it will be an impossible duty—to 
follow such cattle wherever they go and watch them to see that 
they never come in contact with the healthy cattle in States 
that are trying to stamp out the disease. I think it is a dan- 
gerous proceeding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New York has had an 
opportunity to investigate this matter; I have not. I want to 
ask the Senator if, after the tuberculin test has been applied and 
the reaction occurs, is the animal free from the possibility of 
becoming diseased? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I judge not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The tuberculin test does not involve the 
question which the Senator raises. The tuberculin test is ap- 
plied to cattle to determine whether or not they have tubercu- 


losis. 
Mr. GALLINGER. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 


Mr. 


1 understand. 
It does not make them immune. 


GALLINGER. No; it does not. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It is simply an aid to a proper diagnosis. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. So that it would be safe, the 
Senator thinks, to have such cattle transported without the provi- 
sion for immediate slaughter” and allow them to come in con- 
tact with other cattle? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If they are transported for immediate 
slaughter under rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Government they can be kept away from contact with other 
cattle. They will be shipped in cars by themselves, and when 
they reach the stockyards they will be put in pens by them- 
selves and will be slaughtered within 24 hours after they arrive. 
Then there is no more danger. In a goodly portion of the car- 
cass, in many cases, is good beef, depending upon the progress 
that the tuberculosis has made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Such cattle are sometimes used for beef 
even when diseased, to a limited extent. Is that the idea? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To a limited extent, The Government 
inspectors are in every slaughterhouse and they throw out the 
beef that is bad and admit the beef that is good. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
that the same rule he has just explained would apply in case the 
shipment was deferred. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but during that interval, while the 
shipment is deferred, I doubt if the Federal Government can 
watch these cattle. 

Mr. GRONNA. That may be true. I believe, however, we can 
let the matter go to conference, and, if the Senator then shall 
have any objection, the conference committee may take out the 
provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, line 1, before the word“ slaugh- 
ter,” it is proposed to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the word“ immediate.” j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, an amendment that was sug- 
gested yesterday has been perfected, and I now send it to the 
desk and ask for its adoption. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest that the committee amendment be 
first acted upon. 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment I propose is an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Wyoming offers an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Tes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment is in order, and will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, line 19, after the numerals 
* $500,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, however, That in carrying out the purpose of this appro- 
priation, destruction of tuberculous animals becomes necessary, there 
may be paid from this appropriation not more than one-third the net 
loss to the owner, and in no event shall there be id more than $20 
for any grade or $50 for any pure-bred a 1 so destroyed, or a sum 

eater than one which combined with the sum paid by the cooperating 

tate, or municipality, equals the value of the animai destroyed. 

Mr. WARREN. That amendment refers to the entire para- 
graph preceding, and comes in after the insertion of the nu- 
merals “ $500,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming to the 
amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is unable to determine. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] The amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, after the word “ Provided,” 
in line 19, I think the word “ further” should be inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that the words 
“for immediate slaughter,” on line 1, page 14, are still in the 
amendment? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are still in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not have my papers here, 
nor a letter I received from the Agricultural Department con- 
cerning these words for immediate slaughter.” I think there 
was very little discussion in the committee about thot matter, 
I do not believe it is very well understood now. The Agricul- 
tural Department are very strongly of the opinion that those 
words should go out. 

There are two phases of that. Nobody wants to spread tuber- 
culosis,.of course, among cattle; but there are instances of this 
kind among blooded cattle that are shipped from one State to 
another: One may have a pedigreed bull that is of great value. 
When it gets to the other State it may respond to this tubercu- 
lin test. There is no way then to bring it back to the owner or 
to the party who may have sold it, but it must be immediately 
killed. Now, it could be brought back uader the regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture, and, under the system which 
they designate, I think, as the Bang system, with absolute pro- 
tection against the spread of the disease. That animal can be 
brought back and used in developing the herd. Tuberculosis in 
cattle is not handed down by heredity; it comes from contact; 
so that these animals that may have it, and may respond to the 
tuberculin test, are serviceable for breeding purposes. ‘fhe 
herd of cattle at the Soldiers’ Home here, I understand, was en- 
tirely developed from that class of cattle; and there are other 
instances of the kind which I might narrate. 

I think the words “ for immediate slaughter ” ought to go out. 
I think the matter will be safe enough in the regulations which 
the Department of Agriculture will establish. At a later time 1 
shall put in the Record the letter I received from the depart- 
ment along that line, with the hope that the conference commit- 
tee may consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] stated that tuberculosis is not handed down 
by heredity. Do cattle occupy a different position from human 
beings in that regard? Medical investigation and medical con- 
viction are most clear that tuberculosis is in a sense a hereditary 
disease, and is handed down. 

Mr. KENYON. As to cattle, it is only produced by contact. 
It is not handed down by heredity, so the experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The life insurance companies reject 
the children of persons who have had tuberculosis. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And unquestionably there is at 
least a physical condition attached which is handed down, and 
makes the disease probable. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And my vote for the immediate 
slaughter was because I am very anxious that they shall not 
send any of that class of animals into my immediate section, or 
anywhere. 7 

Mr. KENYON. So am I. I agree with the Senator entirely 
as to that, but under the Bang system they can be transported 
with no danger of contagion. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, responding to the inquiry, I 
will say that there has been great study over the question 
whether the disease of tuberculdsis is not transmitted through 
the milk of the cows, and in that way transmitted from the 
animals to the human race. It is true that doctors disagree, 
but I think the predominating opinion of to-day—an@ it has 
been going that way of late years—is that it can be communi- 
cated through the milk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The Secrerary. On page 27, the committee proposes to strike 
out lines 20 to 25, all of pages 28 and 29, and down to and in- 
cluding line 9 on page 30, with reference to the purchase and 
distribution of valuable seeds. The amendment was passed over 
at the request of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for 
me to take the time of the Senate this morning to discuss the ac- 
tion of the Senate committee upon this particular item. For a 
number of years past the Agricultural Committee of the Senate 
has taken the position that it has taken in this bill, by striking 
out the provision to purchase and distribute valuable seeds to 
the people of the United States. 

As far as I am personally concerned, Mr. President, years 
past I have recognized that there was an evil in the distribu- 
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tion of seed as the seed was usually distributed; but of Tate, Mr. 
President, the seed that go into my State—and I have heard 
other Sena ors say the same thing—go principally to the schools 
of the State. The dis:ribution has had a wonderful influence 
during the lust three or four years upon the children of the 
schools. It has created in themen desire to plant, and see the 
fruit of the seeds grow, and gather the products produced from 
their efforts; and the good thut has resulted can hardly be esti- 
mated and can not be counted in dollars and cen 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President y 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I amin sympathy with the argument the Senn- 
tor is making, although in the committee I voted to strike ont 
the provision, and I have always voted to strike it out since I 
have been in Congress. But if we want to do what the Senator 
suggests has been done in Utah, and what, as far as I have been 
able to bring it about, especially ‘sinee the war has been on, 
has been done in my State, then we ought to provide by law for 
doing that thing. 

This provision does not do it. This is the same eld provision 
that turns these seeds over to Members of Congress. If we are 
going to handle seeds in that way, there is not any use of put- 
ting them up in small packages and putting the individual Con- 
gressinan’s frank and name on them, and sending them to the 
schools. We ought to do it directly. 

I think that at least while the war is on and we are anxious 
to increase production. I weuld support an amendment along 
the lines the Senator hus suggested; but does he not think that 
if we want to do that we ought io take the direct course, and 
do it directly instead of leaving it as it is. when, as n matter of 
fact there probably will be very few fustances where the schools 
will get them? They will only get a small portion of them, 
anyway. If we wan: to appropriate for seeds te go to the school 
children, then. it seems to me, we ought to authorize the rending 
of these seeds by the Agricultural Department directly, withour 
— intervention of Members of Congress or Members of the 

ate. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is n good deal of wisdom 
In the statement that hus been made by the Senator from 
Nebraska; but I think that this, ef all times, is a time when 
seed should be generally distributed. and thus incrense the 
production of food. I have had this year ten times the number 
of requests that seed be sent to individuals that I have ever 
had before since I have been in the Sennte of the United States; 
and some of the letters state that the writers would not ask 
for the distribution of the seeds if they could buy them in their 
home towns. 

Mr. KENYON. Why can they not buy them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that in many 
sections of the country it is impossible to purchase the seed 
that it has been possible to in years past. The prices have 
soared so high and generally the amount of seed in the hands 
of the distributors of this country is so limited that it has not 
reached te the farther ends of the country, and in many places 
it is absolutely impossible to buy seel. If we are going to pre- 
vent the distribution of seed, let us do so at some time when it 
will not have so detrimental an efect upon the food production 
of the United States. 

I know it may be said, Mr. President, that the same plea has 
been made in years past, that “now is not the time to do it.” 
I ean not say that I ever made that excuse. because I have 
believed, since the seeds have been used by the schools of my 
State, at least, that the distribution ought to continue. I think 
once or twice I have voted against the further distribution of 
seed, but I have changed my mind after I have seen the result 
of the policy that I have adopted, and I think the Congress- 
men of Utah generally have, of distributing these seeds not 
so much to Individuals as to organizations. those organizations 
having the responsibility placed upon them to see that they 
are used in the proper way. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any more of the time 
of the Senate now, but I felt that now, of all times, we ought 
fit least to distribute these seeds to the schools and to the 
individuals who regily will write and ask for them, beenuse I 
am quite sure that the effect will be beneficiul, not only to 
those that receive the seeds but to all of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, there are women's garden clubs now hy every Stute 
‘that are asking for these seeds, that are devoting their time 
‘to using them, and I think they occupy an entirely different 
position from the position they occupied a few years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right; and I want to say to the 
Senator thut in many of the States some of the leading papers 
have started a campaign for garden-truck raising. I know that 
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last year one of the leading papers in Ogden started that 
propaganda, and seed was sent them from here, all that I could 
spare. I made a special request of the department to send 
ndditional seed to them, and I was happy te read the report 
of what had happened in that district from the distribution of 
these seeds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, unlike the Senator from 
Utah, I have always believed in the distribution of these seeds, 
and I have believed in it on account of the enormous production 
and the enormous improvement that arises from transplanting 
even common seed from one portion of the country to a distant 
portion of the country. There has been a development in agri- 
culture, by reason ef the wide-spread distribution ef seed, that 
has been perfectly immense. When we realize the fact that all 
of the 3,500 varieties of apples came from the original crab, 
we realize that it means simply cultivation, transplanting; it 
means the sowing of seed under certain climatie conditions in 
one portion of the country and under entirely different climatic 
conditions in another, That alone is of inmense value in im- 
proving the various varieties. 

It is well known that the peach tree, which now yields 500 
varieties of the most delicious fruit in the world, came origi- 
nally from simply a bush that was thought to be poisoneus; and, 
in fact, the peach seed now contains a bitterness that somewhut 
resembles the original taste. Those conditions arose from trans- 
planting not necessarily fine seeds or rare seeds. but ordinary 
seeds, from one portion of the conntry to the other. You may 
take, also, any number of the fruits that are now being raised. 

We have an illustration of that in Colorado in the Roeky Ford 
melon, It was not raised from a special seed; it was seed that 
drifted there from one place or another, and any distribution of 
seed produces that condition. Ir fell upen a peculiarly favor- 
able soil in a very favorable climate, and it has produced a 
melon that is perfectly wonderful and is knewn throughout the 
entire world, as shipments are made to various portions of 
the entire United States; and the same thing is true of many 
of the other fruits. 

Now, that probably can not be traced to these particular seeds 
that are sent out by Congress, but that is an element. The seed 
so distributed from various portions of the United States must 
of necessity find a lodgment somewhere in a way that produces 
a different variety. That being the case, it seems fo me it is an 
encouragement in the line of progress which hns been guing on 
by reason of the distribution of seed. The conditions which the 
Senator from Utah has described magnify the importance of 
this appropriation. They make it so thut now there wH! be 
more attention paid to the seed, 

It muy be said that this is somewhat of a politienl distribu- 
tion, but that is not true. I do not believe there is a single Sen- 
ator who picks out à particular line of people to whom to send 
seeds, He generally sends them through organizations of some 
kind, or else he asks them to give the seeds to people that can 
use them. The distribution is not in any way political. No- 
body thinks of the political affiliations of the man who writes 
for seeds. These conditions, it seems to me, make as fair a 
distribution as can be devised, because ench Senator and each 
Representative gets his allotment, irrespective of politics. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to encourage the 
planting of seed, and when we consider what an enormous 
amount is produced from a little seed we can readily see that 
even if only a small portion of them are planted great results 
must follow. It may be that the seed houses do not like it, 
but that is not any reason why there should not be a benefit and 
an encouragement given to the people, especially at this time, 
when we need the production and are in every way facilitating 
the increase of agriculture. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the House provision ought to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President. I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the general proposition of the distribution of seed. I wish 
simply to say that if the Senate disagrees to the committee 
amendment and thereby restores the language ef the House bill 
involving a general congressional distribution of seed, I shall 
offer an amendment, and beg the Sennte to adopt it. limiting 
the seed to food-producing seed. I am not yet convinced that 
the distribution of geraniums, tulips, hyacinths, and crocus is 
going to help win the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment and have the Senate vote on it. I move, on page 28, line 22, 
commencing after the words“ United States.” to strike out all 
down to and including the word “ Departments,” in line 24. on 
page 29. and to insert the language I send to the Secretary's 
desk. That, I will say to the Senate, leaves the purchase of seals 
in the bill, but takes out that part of the amendment which 
gives to Members of the House of Representatives and Senators 
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a quota, and authorizes them to send out the seed, and puts in 
lieu of that language that which I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all from page 28, 
line 22, after the words “ United States,” down to and including 
the word “ Departments,” in line 24, on page 29, and to insert: 


Such seed shall be distributed by the Secretary of culture to 
schools, societies, associations, and individuals under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
I have the same print the Senator from Nebraska is reading 
from, he is offering to strike out something that has already 
been stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittve to strike out has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment of the committee seeks to 
strike out certain language from the House text. It is proper 
at this stage and it is the proper time, I think, to move to 
amend the House text in any way that we may see fit. I am 
proposing to strike out by my amendment a portion of the House 
text, including other language. In other words, before we vote 
on striking out and before we vote on the Senate committee 
amendment we have a right to perfect the committee amend- 
ment and also the House text. My amendment seeks to strike 
out a part of the language of the House bill and put in other 
langunge; in other words, to change it, so that it takes prece- 
dence over the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator proposes to perfect the 
text before we vote on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; that is just what I am trying to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going to 
discuss this matter, but I ask to have the letter I send to the 
desk read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CLOVERLAND, WASH., February 12, 1918. 


Without objection, the Sec- 


W. L. Joxxs, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: As secretary of Cloverland Grange, No. 595, of Cloverland, 
Wash., have been instructed to express the voice of the members of above- 
said grange relative to this so-called free distribution of garden seeds. 

We consider it an imposition of the public from the fact that they are 
not free as you would have the people believe. As we as taxpayers have 
to bear this unnecessary burden, and all the members that have received 
the serds have been instructed to return them, thus strengthening our 
yoice on the above subject. 


Yours, truly, IRENE JOHNSON, 


Secretary Cloverland Grange. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire where this remark- 
able document is from? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that it 
is from Cloverlaud, Wash. The letter was presented by the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KENYON, I am glad to hear the letter. It is the most 
rommrkable indication of an awakening of the publie conscience 
on throwing away the public money upon a lot of garden seed. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I thought it would be a rare 
contribution. 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
ment briefly. 

As I said before, I have been opposed to this congressional 
distribution of seeds for many years. However, I concede that 
if there ever was u time in the history of the country when it 
was justifiable it is perhaps now. That justification, however, 
does net go to the point, in my judgment, of dividing up these 
seeds ;: mong Members of Congress. 

Two years ago, I think it was, I offered an amendment in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry striking out the provi- 
sion und inserting in lieu a provision permitting the Secretary 
of Agriculture to distribute these seeds and to send them to any- 
one who made a request for them. I was opposed to the entire 
provision, but we have had this experience year after year. The 
Senate, with one or two exceptions, for a great many years has 
stricken this out of the bill; it goes to the House and they re- 
fuse to concur jn the amendment; it then goes to conference, and 
it is put back in the bill. That has been the experience. There 
has not been an Agricultural appropriation bill in the last 15 
years that has not contained this congressional seed distribution 
when it was finally enacted into law. I offered that amendment 
on the floor of the Senate afterwards and it was voted down. It 
was voted down principally, I think, because Members of the 
Semte, like myself, were opposed to the entire matter. I did it 


It looks like ah oasis in the desert. 
Mr. President, I wish to discuss the amend- 


on the theory that we had better get something than go into 
conference and get nothing, as we have always been doing. 
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The amendment Which I have offered leaves the appropria- 
tion in the bill, and the machinery, as far as the department is 
concerned, is left in the bill. The same amount of seeds will be 
purchased, but it will not be turned over to Members of Con- 
gress. Under the provisions of the amendment the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under such rules and regulations as he shall 
determine, will send the seeds to schools, societies, associations, 
and individuals. It seems to me that it frees the question of 
the objections that have always been made, and I think with 
a great deal of merit, that this was just a little petty graft on 
the part of Congress. I do not charge that it is. I am as- 
suming that Members of Congress are distributing the seeds 
in good faith, but that is the impression; that is the belief. 
No one denies but that the great bulk of these seeds when they 
are sent out, as they are, promiscuously to people are never 
planted. It is a waste of money; and as that letter 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment to the Senator. 
As the letter the Senator from Washington had read shows it 
is not a free distribution. It is not getting something for noth- 
ing. It costs just as much in this way as any other way to get 
these seeds. It can not be done for nothing. We are not sav- 
ing any money by dividing the seeds among Members of Con- 
gress and having them send them out. Now I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I arose to ask the Senator to give me the 
source of his information that these seeds are not planted. 
My experience and observations in the matter lead me to an 
entirely different conclusion from that which the Senator has 
stated. The people to whom I have sent seeds have planted 
them, and I have had applications for probably twice as many 
seeds as were allotted to me by the Agricultural Department 
for distribution. 

It is my judgment that if the Agricultural Department should 
do its duty in the matter of selecting seeds it would be an un- 
wise economy to discontinue the distribution. I realize, of 
course, that the value of the system or the policy of the Govern- 
ment distributing depends largely upon the character of the 
seeds selected and distributed. If the Agricultural Department 
is sending out good seeds, seeds that will increase the yield per 
acre of the crop and enlarge the total production of the entire 
country, whatever money may be spent by the Government in 
that way will prove a most profitable investment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator or the Member of 
the House who sends seeds out does not send them simply to men 
who make requests for them. If that was done then they would 
be used properly. Under the amendment I have offered, if it is 
agreed to, anyone wanting seeds by making a request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture will be able to get them. Each Member 
of the Senate, for instance has 20,000 packages of seeds; I be- 
lieve somewhere in that neighborhood. No matter how care- 
ful he may be he must necessarily send them out more or less 
promiscuously, and there are lots of them that are not planted. 
I think almost every Member of the Congress has numerous 
instances brought to his attention where the seeds have not been 
used. The Senator's experience is different, I think, from the 
average if all the people to whom he has sent seeds have planted 
them. 

The Senator asked me the question as to where I got the idea. 
Now, I am going to give him an actual illustration. Seven or 
eight years ago when I was in the House of Representatives and 
came down here with my family I rented my home and a tenant 
lived in it for a year, I think, When we got back into the house 
one of the things we found was a whole lot of congressional seeds 
bearing the frank of a Representative from our State. The 
tenant not only had those packages there in the kitchen but he 
had another bunch of seeds, the packages unopened, bearing the 
frank of one of the Senators from our State. I am not accusing 
the men who send the seeds. They did their duty probably, 
but I have felt that it was my duty to send them out, although 
there may be a question about that. However, there are thou- 
sands of instances of that kind. If you could go through the 
country afte. the seed distribution is made you would find thou- 
sands of instances where the seed is simply thrown away. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield, You will find 
this, too, that if this amendment is agreed to, everyone who 
wants Government seeds and will go to the pains of writing a 
letter can get them, and, as far as he is concerned,-get them free. 
That is still left in the bill. It is not interfered with. It takes 
it away from the Representatives and Senators and that is 
something that ought to be taken away from them. It does not 
pertain to any of their official duties to look after these matters. 
Now; I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. KENYON. I wish to call the Senator's attention, and 
that of the Senator from Mississippi also, to the fact that in 
the urgent deficiency bill there is an appropriation of $4,000,- 
000 to be used as a revolving fund for the purchase of seeds 
where it is essential to send them out. That ought to be suffi- 
cient. 1 shall support the Senator’s amendment, because it is 
better than the original amendment, but the whole thing of 
sending out these seeds has come to be a howling farce. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course, I do not know whether the 
American people regard it as a howling farce or not. It is a 
custom which has prevailed for a great many years. It has 
stood the test of trial; the American people have at least 
expressed tacitly their approval of the farce; and since they 
are to pay the expenses of the farce, and they want the farce, 
and the farce has been beneficial to them, I am not inclined to 
relieve them of the benefits of the farce. 

A gentleman said to me a moment ago—a Member of the 
other House—and it recalls the fact that I have received a 
great many letters in which the same statement is made to me, 
“ If vou have them, send me the character of seeds, the variety, 
that you sent me last year ”"—radishes or some other vegetable. 
There may be a great many instances where they are thrown in 
the waste basket—I do not know about that—but if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. can distribute over the country an improved variety of 
seeds from which there will grow plants that will increase the 
yield to the farmer, it is, I repeat, a wise economy; it is a good 
investment. 

In answer to the suggestion that the Government has appro- 
printed $4,000.000 to be used to buy seeds for the farmers. that, 
of course, is to meet this war emergency. It is a war measure, 
and I approve it most heartily. I do not know that any of 
that seed to be distributed will go to the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent—I think the people there are 
pretty well supplied—but evidence has doubtless been brought 
to the attention of Congress or the Senate that seeds are needed, 
and I think it prudent to make the appropriation to meet the 
demands, 

I want to say that I very much prefer that these seeds should 
be distributed through the Secretary of Agriculture. It would 
relleve me as a Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I suppose the Senator will support my 
amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. So far as I am personally concerned it 
wonld be agreeable to me. I should like to be relieved of the 
labor of distributing the seeds. but the present method has been 
in vogue so long that I see no necessity for a change. A great 
many people who want the seeds will receive them under the 
present system or method of distribution who would not know 
how to get them if the Senate should adopt the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on several former occa- 
sions I have taken exceptions to the action of the Senate com- 
mittee in striking out this provision, but my mind remains 
unchanged on the subject. I was attracted by the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska that Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress are sometimes accused of practicing petty 
graft in sending out these seeds. It is inconceivable to me that 
any Representative in either House of Congress would make 
any political cupital by sending out a few seeds. More likely 
he would be criticized by those who did not get them. 

I make use of the seeds that I get. In one sense it is imma- 
terial whether I get them or not. It is my habit to send them 
largely to schools. I have sent more than one-half the quota 
this year to schgols. I commenced that a few years ago, and 
I know they have been planted, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. In addition to that I am getting many letters 
every day, and I have reason to believe that by the time plant- 
ing comes around all the seeds sent by me for distribution will 
be distributed to people who really want them and who will 
use them. 

The objections I have to the Senator’s amendment is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture might not act as wisely as I have 
done in sending the seeds to schools. I have written to the 
head masters und superintendents of schools over the State 
asking if a movement of that kind might not be inaugurated to 
avantage, and we have got their cooperation. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of waste in this matter, just 
as there is in the Agricultural Yearbook. I sent out 800 copies 
of the Yearbook of Inst year. and I did not get a single reply 
from the men to whom I sent them. I did not write letters, but 


I sent them through the mail, and I presume that a very large 


portion of those will be found in the kitchen or on a shelf some- 
where or down cellar, and not read; but that is no reason why 
we should abolish the printing of the Agricultural Yearbook. 

So this is at best but a trifling matter, and the fact thut the 
Government has recognized its necessity to the extent of appro- 
priating $4,000.000 in another bill, indicates that the $200,000, 
more or less, that we have been in the habit of appropriating year 
by year must have been a wise action on the part of Congress, 
because the Government is now recognizing it to the extent of 
appropriating $4.000,000. I have little hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senate committee will be defeated, but I know just 
as well as the Senator from Nebraska knows that this provision 
will appear in the law. beyond a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to take this occasion to 
commend the course which has heen taken by the Senator from 
New Hampshire in the distribution of seeds, This amendment 
simply perfects that proposition, as I understand it. In my 
weak way I have tried to do the same thing, and I found coop- 
eration. I find it this year. I have made arrungements to send 
these seeds mostly to schools, and, as a rule, they have organized, 

I can-see how that would not only assist in producing food, 
which we are all anxious to assist in producing, but it would 
cultivate in the minds of the children where they have coopera- 
tive gardens or school grounds or vacant lots ideas of economy 
and ideas of agriculture which will result in good. But, Mr. 
President. do we want to do that now—something that we com- 
mand directly by law—or do we want to say that 20,000 packages 
of seed shall be given to ench Member of the Senate and to each 
Member of the House of Representatives, and that they may send 
them out as they please? There are very few Members of Con- 
gress who will do as the Senator from New Hampshire has done. 
The great bulk—I think the great majority—of these packages 
ure absolutely wasted, and that is a loss that we ought to avoid, 
especially in these times. 

This amendment. as I have before stated, does not take away 
the appropriation; it does not take away any of the seed; but it 
takes the control away from Members of Congress and puts it 
where it ought to be, I think, in the hands of the Agricultural 
Department. I commend the provision in the other bill, which 
has been mentioned by the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, appropriating $4,000.000 for seed. I ex- 
pect to support it, though I would not support it every year. 
This, however, is a year when I shall support it gladly. This 
amendment will have a tendency to put what were known as 
congressional seeds in that same class. It will be found, if 
Senators read the provisions of that bill, that it does not divide 
the seeds up among Members of Congress to be distributed by 
them as is provided under this provision. To get the best 
results, then we ought when the bill appropriating 84.000.000 
comes before the Senate, to amend it so as to provide that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall divide the seeds up among Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I do not suppose there is a Member of either House who would 
think for a moment of suggesting that; but that is what we do 
with this $248,000, which we are appropriating in this bill. if 
the bill as it came from the House remains unamended. 

I do not care to discuss the matter any further, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but I should like to have a roll-call vote on this amend- 
ment, as I presume there will be a roll-call vote on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the umendment to the committee amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs]. 

Mr. NORRIS I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, several Senators 
have asked me to make a point of no quorum in case this matter 
came to a vote, as they desired to be present, So I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Page Swanson 
Eorah Jones, N. Mex, Poindexter Thomas 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, Pomerene Thompson 
Calder Kendrick Ransdell Tillman 
Curtis Kenyon Reed ‘Townsend 
Dilin m King Saulsbu Vardaman 
Fernald Lewis Sheppa Wadsworth 
France Lodge Sherman Walsh 
Gallinger McKellar Shiclds Warren 
Gore McLean Smith, Ga. Watson 
Gronna Martin Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hale New Smith. Mich, Williams 
Harding Norris Smoat olcott 
Hardwick Nugent Sterling 

Henderson Overman Stone 

Hollis Owen Sutherland 


1918. 
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Mr. GONNA: 


I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forttrrte] is absent due to illness in his 


family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the duy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one: Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment to the committee amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the demand: seconded? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Are we about to vote on the amendment to the amendment that 
has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending amend- 
ment. The question is on seconding the request for the yeas 
and nays. [A pause.] The Chair can not grant the yeas and 
nays, the number of Senators requesting. them not being sufti: 
cient. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the amendment to the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
eee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 

ted. 

The Secretary. On page 27, line 22, after the word! “valu- 
able,” it is proposed to insert food producing”; on page 28, 
line’ 8, after the word “ valuable,” to insert food producing”; 
on page 28, Iine 14, before the word “ seeds, to strike out and 
flower“; and on page 30; line 7, after the word valuable.“ to 
insert “food producing” and on page 30, line 8, after the word 
“valuable,” to insert food producing;” so as to read: 

Purchase and distribution: of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion. testing, and congressional distribution of val : food-producing 
seeds, bulbs,- trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary 
office fixtures and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine; gam; 

tal . rere electric: current, rent outside of the District of Co- 
umbia,. o traveling 5 and all n material re- 
pairs for putting up and tributing: the same; for repairs and the 
e in he Sy oP e e 250. 
the Secre of culture- is hereby to: expendi the said: 
sum, as nearly as practicable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution 
of such valuable food-producing 8, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, 
and plants, the best he can obtain at lic or private sale, and such 
as shall be suitable for the tive localities to which) the same are 
to be apportioned, and in which same are to be distributed as herein- 
after stated, and such seeds so purchased shall include a variety of 
vegetable seeds. suitable for planting and culture in the various ons 
of the United States: Provided, That the Hsp yates fh be Agriculture, after 
due advertisement and on: competitive bids, is authorized to award the 
contract for the supplying of A rnin packets and envelopes: and the 
packeting,. assembling, and ma g of the seeds, bal shrubs. vines, 
cuttings, and plants; er any part thereof, for a od of not more than 


five 8 nor less than one sar if by such action he can best prote-t 
the interests of the United States. An proportion of five-sixths 
of all seeds, bulbs, shru their 


es, cuttings, and plants 
request, after due notification by the Secretary. of A 
allotment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be sup- 
pied to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for dis- 
ribution among their constituents, or mailed by the departmen 
the receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such tas 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may jointly 


determine: „ however, That upon each — or wrapper 
containing packages of seeds the contents thereof shall plainly. here 
cated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to an or, Representa- 


tive, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the c 


have seeds of equal value, as near as 
represents: Provi 


and ES AY in Congress remaining uncalled for on the Ist day o 
be distributed by the —— of Agricu 


or used for an 
tion. and distribution o 


and plants. 


Mr. WADSWORTH... Mr. President, I think the object of 
the amendment which I have sent to the desk is plain. It is 


‘but for the purchase, testing, propaga- 
mulberry 
g trees, slirubs, vines, cuttings, 


simply to confine the distribution of seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, 
vines, and cuttings to those: which ean be of economic use to 
the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask that the first part of the 
amendment be again rend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 


The Secretary. On page 27, line 22, after the word “ valu- 
able,” it is proposed to insert the words “food-producing,” so 
as to read: 


Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For 3 propa 
tion; testing, and congressional distribution of valuable 9898 


seeds, bulbs, vines, cuttings, and plants. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Will not the Senator put in the word 
and" after the werd “seeds,” so that it will read “food-pro- 


ducing seeds and“? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “ Food-producing seeds and bulbs”? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; bulbs: are hardly food producing: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New York to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. $ 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, I can not see why that amend- 
ment should be adopted. The distribution of seeds this year- 
will be made exactly as it has been: made in the past, and the 
adoption of this amendment may restrict the distribution to 
certain kinds of seeds. I can not see why the Senator offers 
the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will endéavor to explain, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Here in the Senate we have heard of the great value to 
the country, and particularly to the rural districts, of the dis- 
tribution: of seed, and a certain amount of money is appropri- 
ated’ by this item for that purpose, amounting, I think, to 
$243,000. The item as it now reads permits the distribution 
not only of vegetable seeds, but also of flower seeds. I humbly 
submit that at this time if it is necessary, as it has been con- 
tended, to supply more seeds to the farmers, we should confine 
them to seeds that will produce food. I can not understand 
why anybody at this time, in view of the situation, should 
insist that there be sent out the usual quota of geranium seeds 
or liyacinth bulbs or tulips and pansies, buttercups, or daisies, 
or Whatever they may be. We are not going to win the war with 
such things: My suggestion is that the distribution be con- 
fined. to seeds that will be of some real value. It may be that 
the suggestion is unorthodox, but I submit it for the action of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is unable to determine. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment to the amendment will rise [A pause.] Those opposed 
to the amendment will rise. [A pause:] The amendment to the 
amendment is rejected. The question recurs on the adoption of 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to give notice that that amendment will! 
be renewed in the Senate, and I will then ask for a record vote 
upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported bx the committee. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A division is called for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment of the commi 
strikes out the seed provision: ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment striking out the provision for the distribution of seed will 
rise. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the action of the com- 
mittee strikes the provision from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair stated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Chair to say those 
in favor of the provision as to seeds will rise.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated, and thought 
distinctly, that the question was on striking out. according to 
the committee amendment, the provision for the distribution of 
seed. Those in favor of agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee will rise and be counted. [A pause. ] Those. op- 
posed to the amendment will rise and be counted. [A pause. 
The amendment reported by the committee is lost. The Secre- 
tary will state the next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 46, where it is proposed to strike out the paragraph begin- 
ning with line 8, as follows: 

Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the Secretary 
of Agriculture sball find that the expenses of travel can be reduced 
thereby, he may, in lieu of actual traveling expenses, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, authorize the payment of not to exceed 
2 cents per mile for a motorcycle or 6 cents per mile for an automo- 
bile, used for necessary travel on official business in the Forest Service: 
Provided, That there shall be no payment of mileage for the use or travel’ 


of motorcycle or automobile furnished or owned by or maintained by 
the Government of the United States. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
tion of the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that this amendment go 
over because the Senator having the bill in charge happened 
to be temporarily absent from the Chamber and there was 
nobody in the Chamber to explain why the committee adopted 
the amendment. 

It seems to me that by striking out this proviso we open the 
door for undue charges for the use of automobiles or motor- 
cycles in the forest reserves; and the proviso, as I stated yes- 
terday, is the wording that has been adopted in most of our 
appropriation acts. I can not see why the action of the com- 
mittee should be sustained, I think that the provision as put 
in the bill by the House is a protection against extortionate 
charges ‘by employees of the Government who happen to use 
an automobile or a motorcycle belonging to themselves. The 
charge is limited by the House provision, and I do not think 
_ the amount named in the bill is an excessive one; but I do 
believe that there ought to be a limitation. I therefore hope 
that this amendment will be defeated, unless some adequate 
. of it can be made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this provision, of course, was 
inserted by the House. Some time ago rules and regulations 
were adopted which provided for the payment of from 2 to 
6 cents a mile to officers in the Forestry Service for the use 
of their own cars. That was afterwards modified so that the 
payment could only equal the cost of operation. That, I under- 
stand, is the rule and regulation now. The committee was 
rather under the impression that officers who are already 
in the employ of the Government, and who had their own 
machines, probably ought to be required to operate them, as 
they are now required to operate them, at cost. When you 
permit these officers to charge from 2 to 6 cents a mile it is 
a pretty high charge for running their own cars in their own 
business. We thought it might possibly lead to abuse. The 
department evidently thought so or they would not have 
adopted the subsequent regulation, although I am not familiar 
with the history of the change limiting it to the cost of 
operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
employees of the Government are charging 2 cents a mile for 
using a motorcycle for their own purposes? 

Mr. GORE. That is not true now; no, sir. They are lim- 
ited now to the cost of operation. Under a previous order, 
though, officers of the Forestry Service did charge and were 
paid for operating their own motorcycles and automobiles in 
the public service. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
rather thought that ought to be stopped, or at least not reau- 
thorized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fearful that under the 
present law, limiting it to actual cost, the charge will exceed 
2 cents a mile for a motorcycle or 6 cents a mile for an auto- 
mobile; and the House provision is that that charge can only 
be made in case they are traveling on official business of the 
Forest Service. The Senator knows that wherever a man is 
traveling in the forests, in the mountains, uphill and downhill, 
the wear and tear of his automobile and the cost of oil and 
gasoline are going to amount to at least 6 cents a mile; and if 
you allow the actual cost to be charged there is no telling what 
the amount claimed might be. One man will say that the cost 
is so much per mile, and another man will say it is so much 
per mile. One will figure in the wear and tear of his machine, 
and another will not; and there will be no stable price charged 
or allowed for such travel. 

Mr. GORE. If there is any Justification at all for such a 
charge on the part of such officers, the charge certainly ought to 
equal the cost of operation. v 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. We have authorized the purchase of a number of 
automobiles, and it has been the policy of the Government here- 
tofore to pay for them, and 1 suppose they have a good many 
on hand now. This seems to be in addition and supplemental 
to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator that the charge should 
not be more than the actual cost; but I believe that if the House 
provision is stricken out we will never pay for only the actual 
cost. I think some will put in a bill for more than the actual 
cost, and perhaps some less. I think it would be very much betier 
to state specifically what the Government will pay. If this is 
too much, lower the price; but let us have a fixed price that all 
will know what to charge. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the Comptroller 
of the Currency, as I am now informed, has ruled that the 


The question is on the adop- 


department had no authority to pay more than the cost of 
operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law? 

Mr. GORE. Under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. For that reason the practice of paying them so 
much a mile was stopped, and they are limited now to the cost 
of operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, Mr. President, the law is now 
that they shall pay the actual cost, and, of course, under that 
law the comptroller could rule in no other way; but this is an 
amendment to that as far as the Forest Service is concerned. I 
believe that the House provision is a wise one and ought to be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 61, and was passed over at the instance of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarDAMAN]. The committee pro- 
poses to insert on line 14, after the word “ birds,” the words 
“and any act of Congress to give effect to the treaty with Great 
Britain relating to migratory birds,” so that, if amended, the 
paragraph will read: 

For all necessary expenses for enforcin 
approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., 847, 848), relating to the protec- 


tion of tory game and insectivorous birds, and any act of Con- 
gress to give effect to the treaty with Great Britain relating to migratory 


the provisions of the act 


irds, and for cooperation with local authorities In the protection of 
287506. birds, and for necessary investigations connected therewith, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday I made a statement in 
relation to this amendment, based upon information that I had 
received just before I made the statement which I find is not 
altogether correct, The treaties between Great Britain and this 
country relating to migratory birds have been agreed to by both 
countries; but there is a bill that passed the Senate giving 
effect to these treaties, and it is now in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and has not passed the House, although it passed the 
Senate. I believe that this amendment is a good one and ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that the treaty was made in December, 1916; 
but while the treaty made all necessary provision for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, of course it carried no appropriation 
with it, and none of the rules and regulations by which the con- 
ditions of the treaty are to be carried out, It seems to me that 
we ought not to wait to take a chance with the bill before the 
House, but that it may as well be placed in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over will be 
found at the foot of page 92, where the committee proposes to 
insert the following paragraph, beginning on line 21—— 

Mr. GORE. I will ask that the substitute which I sent to 
the desk be read in lieu of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not informed 
where the substitute sent up by the Senator is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the committee amendment first be 
read, and then we will better understand the substitute. 

The Secretary. The committee proposed to insert, beginning 
on line 21, page 92, the following words: 

To enable the Secretary of 1 to establish 
drying or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other edible 13 
in connection with the land-grant colleges in the several States, 
$250,000: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may establish 
such plant at some other location in any particular State whenever in 
his judgment the Eon interest would be subserved thereby: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, estab- 
lish such plant In any Pr anh aad State in cooperation with States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, individuals, or associations not organized for profit, 
in which ease the Secretary of Agriculture shall not pay more than one- 
half of the cost of establishing such plant. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] proposes, in lieu of 
those words, the following: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and operate plants 
for the drying or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other edible 
products, including the erection or rent of necessary buildings and co- 
operation with plants maintained and operated for the manufacture of 
such products, to purchase raw material, to standardize, sell. or other- 
wise dispose of dried products, and for all necessary expenses, includ- 
ing salaries in Washington and elsewhere, $250.000, which sum shall 
be Immediately available upon the passage of this act, and this fund 
may be nsed de n revolving fond until Jone 30. 1919. 


tants for the 


1918. 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] offered as an amend- 
ment to this proposed amendment, and it was pending at the 
time the amendment was considered on yesterday, the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
request of the President, to use all or any part of this appropriation 
for the establishment ot such piani or plants at any place in the United 
States for the purpose of supplying food for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator having charge of the bill whether this appropriation is 
needed. I understand that the business of dehydrating vege- 
tables is an active one and is pursued by private enterprise. It 
is not an experimental affair, but it is demonstrably a success. 
The business is pretty firmly established in a number of pinces 
in the United States; and, unless my information is ineorrect, 
I am unable to perceive the necessity for this appropriation, un- 
less it be that the Government proposes to take over that busi- 
hess or engage in it in competition with citizens. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that the business is 
being engaged in to some extent. Since the falling off in the 
drying of hops the establishments on the Pacific slope have 
been turned largely to the dehydration of fruits and vegetables. 
It is an industry, however, that is in its incipiency. The com- 
mittee was of the impression that, in view of the present threat- 
ened food shortage, nothing could be done which would aceom- 
plish so much in proportion to the money expended as the stimu- 
lation of this business, which is comparatively new in the 
United States. 

I may say that in Germany there are between 1,000 and 2,000 
of these dehydration plants. They dehydrate some 800,000,000 
bushels of potatoes annually, They dehydrate twice as many 
potatoes as we produce in the United States. This largely ac- 
counts for the great resisting power of the German Empire—the 
Mehydration of vegetables and the preservation of practically 
everything. Under this system there is substantially no waste. 

There is one concern in Canada which is turning out 40,0002000 
pounds annually, under the supervision of the British Govern- 
ment, furnishing supplies for the British Army. As I say, the 
business is carried op upon a very limited scale in this country. 

One illustration: One carload of dehydrated tomatoes is 
equivalent to 30 carloads of canned tomatoes, and quite as nu- 
tritious, and almost, if not quite, as palatable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I am not questioning the value of the process. Indeed, I think 
it is one of the most useful, and at the present time one of the 
most needed, methods of economizing and conserving food. My 
inquiry is devoted rather to the question whether the Government 
should at the present time be required to go into the business, 
when, its success having been established, it is the subject of 
private enterprise all the country over? 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, so far as I know this is limited 
to the Pacific coast and has grown out of the falling off of the 
hop-drying business. The matter came to my attention originally 
through a representative of Gov. Stephens, of California, who sent 
a man here to Washington to impress the importance of this in- 
dustry upon the attention of those in authority, and the possi- 
bilities which this business afforded greatly to enhance our food 
supplies and to avoid the waste in perishable stuffs, which too 
often occurs in this country. Now, this process practically 
abolishes the perishability of foodstuffs. It makes them all non- 
perishable, or, we might say, it makes the summer perpetual. 
I am sure that there ure not facilities in this country to meet 
what the Government demands might amount to if the stuff 
were available. 

To Illustrate the keeping qualities of dehydrated vegetables 
and fruits, I may say that one concern that was supplying ma- 
terials of this sort to the British Government during the Boer 
War had certain supplies left on hand. They sealed them up, 
and they were called on during the present war to know if they 
could furnish supplies of these materials again. ‘They still had 
on hand the surplus left over from the Boer War. They opened 
it up and found that it was us good as it was when it was put up. 
Of course, it is not necessary to say that to the Senator, but the 
committee thought that the enormous possibilities involved in 
this project would justify the outlay. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as I stated before, I do not 
question the value of this process and the necessity of adapting 
it to the preservation of our foodstuffs at the present time. I 
question only the expediency or the necessity of experimental 
governmental plants regarding a subject that has been demon- 
strably a success. Now, $250,000 certainly will not establish 
plants of sufficient capacity to increase very materially the food 
supply, and certainly not for the supply of the needed vegetables 
to the Army. . 

Ur. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the one concern in 
Canada that is turning out 40,000,000 pounds annually cost 
$200,000. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Well, 40,000,000 pounds annually is a great 
deal, relatively, but it is hardly worth considering in connection 
with the demands now made upon this Nation for foodstuffs. 
T happen to know. through the agency of one of the attachés of 
the Food Commission, who is from my State, that the drying 
apparatus of the various beet-sugar factories of the West is now 
used to increase this supply. I also knew, through him, that a 
number of plants for this purpose are being erected; and at this 
time, when the needs for money are so great, I do not think we 
should devote sums to objects that are not positively and directly 
and obviously necessary. ; 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the Senator's point of view, and I 
will say that the committee acted a good deal on the principle 
that inspired us when we established munition plants. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I myself should not favor the Govern- 
ment embarking on this enterprise; certainly not beyond a 
mere demonstration work. . 


WAE FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will suspend. 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 3714. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary state the pending 
amendment. > 

Mr. CURTIS. Before that is done, Mr. President, may I ask 
a question of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 2 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
expects to call up the Agricultural appropriation bill again be- 
fore to-morrow? 

Mr. GORE, I feel certain that there will be no possibility of 
bringing up the bill again this afternoon, but the Senator from 
North Carolina will be better authority than I am on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator from North Carolina think 
the pending bill will take all the afternoon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the bill before the Senate will prob- 
ably occupy the remainder of the day. ¢ 

Mr. CURTIS. The reason why I asked the Senator is be- 
cause a Senator wishes to be here when the vote is taken on the 
eight-hour proposition, nnd I wanted to notify him if necessary, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the first amendment passed over 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, in 
section 7, on page 13, to strike out lines 1 to 8 in the following 
words: > 

That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary cap expenditures, the oration may, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, investigate and license, refuse to 


license, the sale, or offering for sale or for subscription, of securities, 
as hereinafter provided. 8 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That for the purpose of assisting In the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary capital expenditures, there shall be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a capital issues committee, to consist of five members, of 
whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may, under rules and regulations to be 1 by such com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, investigate 
and license, or refuse to license, the sale, or offering for sale or for 
subscription, of securities, as hereinafter provided. Such committee 

II. however, grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offerin 
for sale or for subscription, which it shall determine to be consisten 
with the foregoing purposes. The terms during which the several mem-- 
bers of such committee shail res ively hold office shall be determined 
by the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the compensation of the several members of such com- 
mittee who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
$7,500 per annum, to be paid by the corporation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next amendment was passed over at the 
request of the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
2274000 on page 16, line 2, to strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“ 1. tie z 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because I think some Senators who are 
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interested in the amendments were not aware of the fact that 
we were going to take up the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KIxd in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum having been suggested, the Secretary will 
cull the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators au- 
swered to their names: 


Johnson, Cal. Thomas 


Pa 
Poindexter 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Thompson 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pomerene Tillman 
Curtis Kendrick Reed Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon Saulsbu Trammell 
Fernald Kin Sheppar Underwood 
Fletcher Lewis Sherman Vardaman 
France McCumber Simmons Walsh 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Ga Warren 
Gore Nelson Smith, Md Watson 
Gronna New Rmith, Williams 
Hale Norris Smoot Wolcott 
Hardwick Nugent Sterling 

Henderson Overman Stone 

Hollis Owen Sutherland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator from North Carolina 
to the fact that there are a number of amendments passed over, 
which have not received the attention of the Senate, on page 14. 
They will be stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The Secrerary. On page 14, line 8, strike out the words 
“the corporation“ and insert “such committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On the same page, lines 12, 13. and 14, 
strike out the words “the corporation. The corporation shall. 
however, grant licenses for any such sale or any such offer for 
sale or for subscription which it shall determine to be con- 
sistent with the foregoing purposes" and insert “such com- 
mittee.” 

The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The Secretary. On the same page, line 18, strike out the 
following words: 

any securities which upon the date of the approval of this act are 
in the jon or control of, or have been hypotifecated by, the cor- 

ration, association, or obligor issuing the same, shall not deemed 

o have n issued prior to the date of the approval of this act, within 
the meaning hereof, 

And insert: 

Issues of shares or securities heretofore made, only a 
have been sold or disposed of prior to the approval of 
not be affected thereby. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 15, lines 2 and 3, strike out the 
words “the corporation” and insert “such committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On the same page, lines 10 and 11. strike 
out the words “the corporation” and insert “such committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Secretary. On the same page, line 15, strike out the 
words “the corporation” and insert “such committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On the same page, in line 17, strike out the 
words “the corporation” and insert “such committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On the same page, in section 8, line 21, 
strike out the word “order” and the comma and insert “or 
of any.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 16, at the request of the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hottts], to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $1,000,” 
so as to read: “shall upon conviction in any court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction be fined not more than 
51.000,“ and so forth. 

Mr. HARDWICK. IS it in order now to offer an amendment 
other than a committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not until we have concluded 
the committee amendments, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I asked to have this Amend- 
ment passed over last week in order that I might direct the 
attention of Senators to what this paragraph seeks to accom- 
plish. The paragraph provides punishment by confinement in 
State prison and by fine for any person who violates any rule 
or regulation provided in the bill. There is provided in the 
bill a committee on capital issues, to be appointed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, They are to provide rules and regulations 
under which capital issues may be issued. It seems to me that 
the Senate ought not to allow a State-prison penalty to be at- 
tached to a violation of a rule laid down by a committee of 


art of which 
his act, shall 


the Federal Reserve Board without considering the subject 
carefully. That was my only object in bringing the matter up. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I earnestly hope that the 
amendment will not be agreed to; and after the committee 
amendment is voted down, I think all this third section should 
be stricken out by the Senate except that part of it which. 
makes it unlawful to violate any provision of the act. 

I very much doubt, Mr. President, whether, if the Senate 
understands the question. it will vote to make it a penal offense 
for people to violate the regulations of a board or a committee 
or a bureau. Those regulations may be constantly shifting and 
changing, I very much doubt the power of Congress to delegate 
its legislative authority in any such manner and to provide 
thnt citizens of the United States shall be putin the penitentiary 
or shall be fined or shall be treated as felons because they vio- 
late, not the provisions of some statute law enacted by au- 
thority of Congress, but because they violate a bureau regula- 
tion or a committee rule. 

I earnestly hope the Senate will disagree to this particular 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, I assume that when the Senators 
on the floor acquiesce in these committee amendments for per- 
fecting what the committee reported, that that shall not be 
understood as precluding a Senator from voting against the 
W section. I am myself opposed to the whole of this sec- 

on. i 

The capital issues committee in England was a ‘voluntary 
organization. It functioned perfectly. It had the backing of 
the boards of trade and of the banks, and when the capital 
issues committee disapproved an issue as against public policy 
the banks and the boards of trade everywhere gave their dis- 
approval and the issue could not be floated. The record was 
ee before the Committee on Finance showing that to be a 

act. 

Here not only is a penalty for disregarding a license imposed 
in proposing to put a man in the penitentiary, but it even goes 
further and says that anyone “ violating any license, order, or 
any rule or regulation issued hereunder.” We are organizmg 
a corporation by this bill, and the corporation would issue its 
rules and regulations under the authority of the bill. I think 
it is very ill-advised, I think it is entirely unnecessary, and I 
think it ought to go out, because it will not impair the opera- 
tion of the bill in the slightest degree if it does go out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to detain the Sen- 
ate but a moment. I suppose, although I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], that we 
shall have to agree to the committee amendment, as it merely 
perfects the proposition and probably renders it less obnoxious 
than it might otherwise be. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I merely wanted to point that out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But as soon as we get through with the 
committee amendments it will be in order to strike out the en- 
tire section or retain only so much as punishes for a violation of 
the law itself. If that is so, I want to make such a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, line 3, after the word “ than.“ 
strike out “four years“ and insert “one year,” so as to read: 
“or, if a natural person, imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both. a 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the entire clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The Chair begs leave to state 
to the Senator from Missouri that until the committee amend- 
ments are disposed of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri to strike out the entire section is not in order. 

Mr. REED. No; the Chair did not catch my amendment, 
The clause before the Senate is the amendment of the committee 
to change “four years” to “one year.” Is not that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is the amendment 
before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I move to strike out the clause “ imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I rise to a parliamentary question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think that motion ts in order 
now simply because it includes within its scope a portion of a 
committee amendment, and it also includes that which is not 


1918. 
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included in the committee amendment but is the text of the 
original bill, and therefore is contrary to the rule we are fol- 
lowing te consider only committee amendments first. 

Mr. REED. The construction placed by the Senator from 
North Dakota would not fit, that the committee amendment is 
dealing with the terms of imprisonment and all you can do is 
to lengthen or shorten the term. If I were to move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out the words“ one year” 
I would then have a clause which would be expressionless. The 
gist of the committee amendment is to change the reading of the 
clause “or 1f a natural person imprisoned for not more than 
four years” so as to read “or if a natural person imprisoned 
for not more than one year.” The only way to get rid of the 
penalty altogether, it seems to me, would be simply to attack 
the whole clause. = 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me I am not 
questioning the merits at all or the method by which the Senator 
seeks to accomplish what he desires to accomplish. My point 
is simply that he has and will have an opportunity when we get 
through with the committee amendments to dispose of the 
motion which he now makes and he is not deprived of it, but 
it is simply a question as to what time in the proceedings that 
kind of a motion would be in order. 

Mr. REED. I am of the opinion that the amendment offered 
by the committee goes to the clause, the very spirit and soul of 
the clause, and I am trying now to attack the clause. I submit 
it to the Chair for what ruling the Chuir desires to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It seems to the Chair that there 
is very much merit in the contention of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. but the Chair is of the opinion that it carves out of the 
section a portion of the text which was not involved in the com- 
mittee amendment and that therefore the amendment now offered 
by the Senator from Missouri will not be in order until the com- 
mittee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. REED. Then it would not be proper, I suppose, until we 
get through with the bill? b 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until we get through with the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. REED. I would then make the parliamentary inquiry, 
How Jam at this time to get a vote that will test the question 
whether the Senate wants to impose the one-year penalty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator in reply that this is the last amendment and when it is 
disposed of the Chair will entertain the motion-submitted by 
the Senator from Missouri if he desires to move to strike out any 
portion of the section. 

Mr. REED. Rather than argue it, in view of the fact that we 
are right up to it, I will let it take that course, although I insist 
that I am right in my position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Now I move to strike out the clause “or, if a 
natural person, imprisoned for not more than one year, or both.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The SECRETARY. On page 16. line 2, to strike out the following 
words: “or, if a natural person, imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both.” 

Mr. OWEN rose. A 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire to in- 
terrupt me? z 

Mr. OWEN. I was going to move to strike out the entire 
section as a substitute, but I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator if he wishes to discuss that particular feature of it. 

Mr. REED. What I bave to say may apply to the whole 
question, and while I have the floor I will proceed very briefly. 

I hope we are not going to get affairs in this country in such 
a condition that every man who has an ambition to engage in 
business will have to examine not only the criminal statutes but 
also the orders ofen hoard sitting in Washington and composed 
of five men lest he be sent to the penitentiary for violating the 
latest order of that august body. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I was wondering why the Senator did not 
include, as a part of his amendment to strike out, the other 
words, over on page 15, “or of any rule or regulation issued 
and duly published hereunder,” because that goes to the merits 
of the proposition the Senator is discussing and is pertinent. 

Mr. REED. I will be frank with the Senator. I just came 


When I entered, this particular clause being discussed, I at 
once made a motion attacking the clause, because the clause 
was then being pressed for a vote. What little I have to say 
can be said now, and possibly some one who desires later to 
make a motion of a broader character will do so. 

Mr. President, because we are at war and are therefore 
obliged to imperil the lives of the gallant youth of America 
upon the battle fields of France, it does not necessarily follow 
that we should place all other American citizen in jeopardy of 
the penitentiary if peradventure they venture to transact busi- 
ness of a perfectly honest character. 

The bill provides— 

That there shail be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 9 è * 
a capital issue committee, to consist of five members, of whom at least 
three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. which may * * e 
under rules to be preseribed (by peon with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, investigate and license er refuse to license the 
sale or offering for sale or offering for sale or subscription of se- 
curities. No person, firm, corporation, or association shall sell 
or offer for sale or for subscription as a method of borrowing for capital 
purposes any issue or part of any issue of securities hereafter issued 
the par value of which shall be in excess of $100,000, except in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of such committee, nor when re- 
quired by such rules * + except as permitted by license granted 
by such committee. 

Railway securities are exempted from the bill. 
section (8) provides— 

That whoever shall violate any provision of this act or of any license 
or of any rule or regulation issued * * or shall yiolate, neglec 
or refuse to comply with the license or of any rule or regulation issu 
and published hereunder— 
shall be fined $5,000, and if a natural person sent to the peni- 
tentiary for one year. 

That is the most astonishing proposition I have seen written 
in a bill even at this astonishing session of Congress. Let us 
for a moment examine its unparalleled character. 

It is net proposed to send a man to the penitentiary for violat- 
ing a statute solemnly drawn and aimed at some act that is 
malum in se, or which is at least malum prohibitum, but it is 
proposed to send to the penitentiary any man who shall violate 
certain regulations that may have been prescribed by five gen- 
tlemen to be hereafter selected by the reserve board—and they 
may select themselves. We propose to give this council of 
five authority first to destroy the credit of an institution by 
refusing it a license to do business, and then to send its owner 
to the penitentiary if in an effort he dares to escape total bank- 
ruptey by selling his perfectly sound securities to some one who 
may want to buy. It is difficult to discuss a question of that 
kind in parliamentary language, and as this is a parliamentary 
body I shall have to proceed under considerable restraint. 

Draco’s laws provided penalties so severe that it was said they 
were written in blood. I semetimes think modern legislators 
are envious of the reputation of the ancient tyrant. But Draco’s 
penalties were reserved for those who violated a law, while this 
bill sends to prison a citizen not for violating a statute passed 
by Congress but for refusing to obey the order of five men, not 
one of whom has been clothed by the people with authority to 
even cast a vote in a legislative assembly. 

The proposition, Mr. President, is absolutely monstrous. I 
do not believe it would be brought forward in the German 
Reichstag, Why do we have legislation of that kind tendered 
to us? Why does any committee bring it into this body? 

My attention has been so engrossed with other matters that 
I have not been able to give this bill the consideration it de- 
serves. With its general purpose and scope I was in hearty 
Sympathy, and had said I would support it; but, Mr. President, 
not only is section 8 wrong, but the section—section 7—that 
proposes to yest in any 5 men or in any 50 men on earth the 
right to say that securities may not be offered upon the market, 
if they are honest securities, is wrong in principle and will 
do infinite evil and no good. Like some other restrictive legis- 
lation that is being attempted, it will work the opposite of that 
which is intended. We try to legislate the price of an article 
down; but we succeed only in putting it up, because the minute 
we try to legislate the price down everybody knows that the 
article is scarce and everybody begins immediately to want it. 

The main purpose of this bill is to keep the financial market 
open, so that the Government can float its securities and so 
that certain essential securities may find a ready market. If 
I wanted to destroy that helpful market; if I wanted to make 
it so that the people of the country would immediately begin 
to have financial shivers, to become fearful and doubtful; if 
I wanted to create a panic in the money market of the country, 
I could think of no better way than to propose to send to the 
penitentiary any man who dared offer to sell a share of stock or 
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Such a provision in the bill will do more harm than the 
creation of the bank can possibly do good. It is, in fact, a cer- 
tification to the world that the Congress of the United States 
regards the financial situation as so uncertain, as so shaky, as 
so panicky, that it must stop the sale of securities. Just as 
certain as you pass that kind of law you will alarm everybody, 
because you tell everybody the market is weak; because you 
tell everybody that the market can not absorb securities; be- 
cause you tell everybody that we are walking over financial 
quicksands and are liable to sink at any moment. 

That is not the way to keep up the value of securities; that 
is not the way to keep up the money market. The money 
market is dependent upon confidence. Destroy confidence, and 
no matter what conditions you have, you will have hard times 
if you do not huve panics. By the provisions I am discussing 
we go before the country declaring that the financial market 
is so bad that it can not absorb securities. even though abso- 
Intely sound and well secured. The people will certainly con- 
clude that the financial situation is precarious and likely to go 
to pieces at any moment. else they will ask, why does Congress 
find it necessary to send honest mien to prison for merely offer- 
ing to sell honest, well-secured bonds? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. May I remind the Senator from Missouri that 
the resources of the banking system of the United States are 
now shown to be over $40,000,000,000? 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Oklahoma for that in- 
formation. 

Mr. President, you can legislate to destroy confidence, you 
can legislate to destroy markets; but you can not by the appli- 
eation of force create confidence; you can not by threatening 
to send to the penitentiary every man, woman, and child in the 
United States create one dollar of value or one atom of confi- 
dence. It is said there is no new thing under the sun. The 
weary treadmill of the centuries is just turning over and over 
again, and the same old experiences return to inspire us or to 
plague us. These things have been tried. 

I wish I had here with me Allison’s History of the French 
Revolution. It tells how the French revolutionists undertook 
to bolster up the value of their assignats. The purchasing 
value of that money was going down, so they passed a law pre- 
scribing heavy penalties for anyone who refused to accept it at 
its face value; but, instead of keeping the value of their money 
up, they drove it down. Then then increased the penalties, 
and just in proportion as they inereased the penalties they 
drove the value of the money down. Manifestly, when it be- 
comes necessary to send a man to the guillotine in order to 
make him take money, the money is not worth taking. Even 
the French peasants in the days of the French Revolution had 
sense enough to know that. 

All that part of this bill that proposes in any way to prohibit 
the citizen from offering his securities upon the market ought 
to be stricken out—every word of it. 

Let us create this great loan bank; I am in favor of it. It is 
revolutionary, but these are times when we need to mobilize 
resources. The creation of that great loan bank will help to 
do that. Let us create this great reservoir, to which the essen- 
tial industries of the country may go for support, and let us 
withhold from the benefits of that reservoir every institution 
that is not essential to the country in the opinion of the men 
that will govern this bank, and you will havé already given 
such advantage to the concerns that you deem worthy of help, 
and you will have already placed at such disadvantage those 
that are denied the privileges of this great institution, that 
you will need absolutely no other power whatsoever to main- 
tain the conditions you desire. But do not say to the citizen, 
“Tf you offer to sell a bond to a man who wants to buy, you 
will be sent to the penitentiary.” Do not say to the individual or 
small corporation that is doing a legitimate business. You 
shall not get any money in the market, and if you dare try 
we will send you to the penitentiary.” 

Mr, OWEN and Mr. HARDWICK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma, who, 
I think, first addressed the Chair. ` 

Mr. OWEN. I merely want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to tħe very important fact in support of his argument that 
Mr. Warburg, who it seems conceived this plan, made this state- 
ment before the committee: 


The 
to issue securities had to get 


British committee . N eng that anybody who wanted 


Senator Lovor. Was this a law? E 

Mr. Wannund. No; it was voluntary, but it acted at once as a law, 
and the result was a surprising one. The statistics are here. As a 
matter of fact they went so far that practically every issue of new 
securities — cipal issues stopped, even where commitments 
had been made, and the Government stepped in and indemnified ple 
where it was necessary in order to stop building operations r 
contracted for. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I simply panse at this 
moment long enough to call attention to the last sentence the 
Senator read, to the effect that the Goyernment stepped in and 
indemnified those who had sustained losses. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

= SIMMONS. It says where contracts had already been 
made. 

Mr. REED. Yes; where contracts had already been made 
showing the tremendous power that is vested in the board when 
we give it the machinery this bill creates, and showing also that 
that power may be very destructive and may injure those whom 
the Government has no desire to injure; and hence, in the case 
referred to by the Senator, indemnification had to be made. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely want to suggest to 
the Senator that he stated n moment ago, as I remember, sub- 
stantially this, that, although this bill did not provide any penal 
punishment for individuals, if corporations offered their stocks 
for sale, yet they are Hable to financial penalty. Is that the 
substance of the Senator's statement? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, as a matter of fact, a penal clause 
is provided against individuals if they offer stock for sale, be- 
cause the provision is that— . 
any officer, director, or agent of the corporation or association, or 
member of any firm, who shall knowingly participate in any such violin- 
ogee neglect, or refusal shall be punished by a like fine or imprisonment, 

So that if the officer or agent or director of a corporation offers 
to sell any stock contrary to the provisions of this bill he would 
actually go to the penitentiary. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, if the Senator will par- 
don me 

Mr. REED, Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know the Senator is in thorough sym- 
pathy with what some of us are trying to do, and if the Senator 
would change his motion so as to strike out, on page 14, in line 
13, all after the word “act,” down to and including the word 
“shall,” in line 17, then the effect of that would be not to make 
it a crime to do anything except to violate the law itself, which 
would be some improvement, Then we could take a test vote, I 
think, on the proposition as to whether we propose to make it a 
Deunl offense to violate the regulations. Such an amendment 
would leave violations of the law still penalized, but would elimi- 
nate from the bill the proposal to make violations of regulations, 
and so forth, punishable. I think that would be what the Sen- 
ator is striking at and what a number of us would like to vote 
for. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, let me say this in conclu- 
sion: Appealing to Senators here for their candid judgment, I 
insist—and I hope the chairman of the committee can concur in 
this—that there is no necessity in the world for any penalty. 
Let us see what situation will exist if this bill is passed, what 
powers the Government will possess, and what the condition of 
the financial market will be? First, we have the Federal Re- 
serve System, which is completely controlled by a board ap- 
pointed by the President, and it may now as well be taken as a 
fact as much so as if it had already happened, that the Federal 
Reserve Board will see to it that the moneys of the Federal 
reserve banks will never be used to help out financially the 
sale of stocks or bonds of any corporations which are under the 
ban of this commission of five men. 

It is proposed now to create a bank with $4,000,000,000 poten- 
tial assets. That bank will deny credit to any institution unless 
the institution shail have been approved by the capital issues 
committee. When the capital issues committee shall haye re- 
fused to list as entitled to credit any institution, the effect will 
be almost as disastrous as it would be, yes, it will be more dis- 
astrous than it is to-day for an institution to have its stocks 
and its bonds stricken off a stock exchange as unworthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Struma in the chuir). 
Does the Senater from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


1918. 


Mr. OWEN. I desire to suggest to the Senator that, under 
the practice alrendy agreed upon with regard to the voluntary 
capital issues committee of the Treasury, a stock exchange will 
not list any stock that receives their disapproval. 

Mr. REED. How can a company sell its stock if it has been 
refused the right of being listed by the capital issues committee, 
if, in addition to that, it has been refused the right to be listed 
on the stock exchanges; if. in addition to that, it is barred 
from the benefits of the Federal Reserve System; and if, in 
addition to all that, it can not under any circumstances have 
its stocks or bonds received as worthy of a loan by this great 
bank that is to absorb so much of the credits of the United 
States and is to become so potential a thing? 

Mr. President, under those circumstances no criminal pen- 
altx is necessury. Iam going to change the motion 

Mr. OWEN. Will not the Senator accept the substitute which 
I offered and make that his motion—to strike out section 8? 

Mr. REED. That is just the motion I am going to make. 

Mr. OWEN, Then I withdraw my substitute, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Well, I will accept the substitute, if that is more 
agreeable. In lien of the motion I made I am going to move 
to strike out all of section 8. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the amendment, may I ask? 

Mr. REED. To strike out all of section 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Towa sug- 
gests the absence of n quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : ` 


Calder Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Culberson King Pomerene Thomas 
Curtis Kirby Reed Thompson 
Fernald Lodge N ‘Trammell 
Fletcher MeCumber Sheppar Underwood 
France McKellar Sherman Vardaman 
Gerry Martin Simmons Wadsworth 
Gronna Myers Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hardin Nelson Smith, Ga Warren 
Hardwick New Smith, Md. Watson 
Henderson Norris Smith, Mich, Williams 
Hollis Nugent Smoot Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 

Jones, Wash. Owen tone 

Kendrick Page Sutherland 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorn], is detained on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KI Nd in the chair). Fifty- 
seven Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the motion before the Senate is 
to strike out section 8, which imposes a very serious penalty upon 
anyone who disregards any license, order, or any rule or regula- 
tion of the committee on the issue of securities. 

In Great Britain and France they did not find any necessity 
for imposing a penalty. The testimony of Mr. Warburg before 
the committee was to this effect: 

The British committee simply Poea that anybody who wanted to 
issue securities had to get the O. K. of this committee, 

Senator Lopse. Was this a law 

Mr. WARBURG. No; it was voluntary, but it acted at once as a law, 
ami the result was a surprising one. The statistics are here. As a 
matter of fact, they went so far that practically every issue of new 
securities steered. municipal issues stopped. even where commitments 
had been made, and the Government stepped in and indemnified L sty 
where it was necessary in order to stop building operations already 
contracted for. 

He then gives the figures of what occurred in Great Britain. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator allow nie to call 
attention te what Mr. Warburg said before the Ways and Means 
Committee? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He says: 

In England they have an act which they call the D. O. R. A.—the 
defense of the realm act—which is a very broad act, and which they 
can readily par behind anything they want to enforce. Such an act we 
have not got: but I believe that without such an act, probably with the 
spirit in which the work of che committee has been accepted— 

That is, the voluntary committee— 
we probably would have very good results, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this committee, when it refuses 
its approval, has behind it the New York Stock Exchange and 
all other exchunges, which will refuse to list the security; it 
has behind it the exchanges of the whole country; it has behind 
jt the banks of the country; and it has behind it the moral in- 
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fluence and patriotism of the country. It is not necessary to 
threaten American citizens with the penitentiary on a mutter of 
this sort, and I do not believe we ought to do it. I think it is 
an unnecessary offense on our part to the citizens of the United 
States, who deserve our trust and our deepest respect. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— , 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. How does the Senator know that these rules 
or requirements would have behind them the New York Stock 
Exchange? 

Mr. OWEN. Because Mr. Warburg says the exchange will 
refuse to list unapproved securities, 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mr. Warburg says so? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; he says so, and it is not necessary for 
anybody to say so. It is perfectly obvious that with the enor- 
mous power of the United States conducting the financial affairs 
of this country under such conditions the stock exchanges will 
cooperate and are obliged to do so, They could not do other- 
wise, and they have already agreed to cooperate. 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, if all that be true, and - 
if this legislation is deemed necessary to the proper prosecution 
of the war and the maintenance of public credit, if. despite the 
New York Stock Exchange, the securities were offered without 
a license, or in violation of the license, why should there not 
be a punishment for it? 

Mr. OWEN. Because it is unnecessary to threaten people 
who are not going to violate this rule, except possibly in the. 
most obscure and negligible and accidental manner. 

Mr. STONE. If people will not violate the law ec. the rules, 
then I submit that they are not threatened; but. for example, 
if a man is not going to commit burglary or murder or other 
crime, he is not threatened by the passage of a law punishing 
such crimes when committed. 

Mr. OWEN, I do not think I can debate the matter with n 
Senator who regards the possibility of some man asking for 
credit contrary to a rule of the Treasury as being coincident 
with murder and rape. I have no further comment on it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that remark, I think, was hasty 
and hardly kind, for I was using the examples I mentioned as 
mere illustrations. I was seeking to show that if we passed a 
law against any crime, whether felony or misdemeanor, if any 
people affected by the law were not likely to render themselvey 
amenable to Its penalties, why, all right; but laws of thut 
nature, penal statutes; are passed to reach those who do violate 
the law, and I see no particular reason why my friend from 
Oklahoma should be aroused to any feeling because I hap- 
pened to mention particular crimes that usually come to the 
thoughts of men when they are making illustrations pertinent 
to a subject of this kind. 

Mr. President, I think if we are going to enact a law of this 
kind, we should provide a definite means for enforcing it. If 
we are going to enact it, we ought not to write it and leave it 
as a mere blank on the statute books. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator this question: 
Even if he thinks that about the provisions of a statute, does the 
Senator believe that we ought to make it a penal offense to 
violate the rules and regulations of any board or bureau or 
committee? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as to that, when you pass a law 
fixing a general policy of the Government, and authorize ani 
empower a department of the Government to arrange. prepare, 
and promulgate rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
general policy of the Government as expressed in the law. 1 
think there is no reason why it should not be prescribed in the 
statute that the penalties should apply to the rules and regu- 
lations thus prescribed ; and, Mr, President, that has been done 
over and again. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the courts have held that it was 
illegal in case after case, 

Mr. STONE. I do not agree to the Senator’s statement as 
made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me state to the Senator further, if 
he will yield further, that there is this good reason why it 
should not be done—because those regulations may he very 
easily and very swiftly changed. and very frequently changed, 
und they may be changed almost without the knowledge of the 
people affected by them. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, there is always a possibility of 
abuse, but we can hardly proceed upon the theory that abuses 
will be indulged in intentionally or for the mere sake of abuse. 
Abuses will be exceptional, if they occur at all; and I assert 
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that in the course of our governmental administration where 
any such abuses have occurred they have been exceptional, and 
against such abuses the courts are a shield. 

Mr. President, I do not think we ought to incorporate a pro- 
vision in this bill calculated to weaken it. If we are against this 
bill, if we want to cripple it by all sorts of amendments, very 
well; but if we are for the bill, and want to make it effective 
and worth while, then’ this section ought not to be struck out, 
because it would leave the licensing provision of the bill as a 
practical nullity. And, according to the Senator, upon whom 
are we to depend if we strike this provision out? Not upon 
the law of the land; not upon established authority, certainly. 
We must depend, as the Senator says, upon the Stock Exchange 
of New York and other like concerns, who will get behind the 
Government, and see to it. that offerings of securities will be 
regulated by them. It is said that security offerings will not 
receive recognition by the brokers, much less by the New York 
Stock Exchange itself, unless indorsed in some visionary way 
by this proposed voluntary committee. Mr. President are we 
to turn in the enforcement of our publie policy from the organ- 
ized agencies of the Government to the New York Stock Ex- 
change? To me that is a new doctrine. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STONE. Surely. 

Mr. OWEN. The patriotism of the people of this country is 
sufficient, as the patriotism of the people of Great Britain was 
found sufficient, to make effective the rules of the British com- 
mittee, and the same thing was true of the French committee. 
It is true that the New York Stock Exchange is the great market 
where these securities would be handled, and the patriotism of 
the New York Stock Exchange has already expressed itself by 
agreeing not to list securities of this kind. I hardly think the 
Senator is justified in making the argument that the New York 
Stock Exehange is being substituted for a governmental power, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if Senators approve the licensing 
program outlined in the bill, if they think it is a wise thing to 
do—and if they do not think it is they ought not to put it into 
the statutes—but if they think it is right, and if we mean to 
pass it, then we ought to make it effective; otherwise it would 
be a farce, 

Mr. President, I want to ask a question in regard to the New 
York Stock Exchange which within the hour has been thrust 
upon our confidence as one of the great patriotie and delightfully 
unselfish institutions of the country—one of those institutions 
which during its eventful life has sought only and solely to 
contribute to the welfare of the Nation and the people. 

This appeal has struck my heart at an angle that I can not 
exactly calculate; but if the view which confuses me is under- 
stood and prevails in the Senate, I want to ask, even aside from 
the tremendous power of the New York Stock Exchange, which 
seemingly Senators would substitute for governmental authority 
and depend upon, what harm is going to result even in that 
strange view—what reason can be given against the insertion in 
the statute itself of a provision for its effective enforcement? 
If you do not favor the provision in question, you ought not to 
put it in; but if you do favor it, then, in the name of common 
sense, what objection can there be to putting a provision in 
the law that would make it enforcible, despite even the autocratic 
will of the New York Stock Exchange? I lift my hat now for 
the first time and bow my head humbly before the stock ex- 
change as a great moral and financial agency in the United 
States throughout a long and eventful history, made even in my 
generation. For the first time I take my hat off and bow be- 
fore it; but despite this tremendous agency, thus charmingly 
presented to us as the force that is to command public attention, 
arouse public enthusiasm and patriotism, and all that sort of 
thing, and therefore compel obedience to the general national 
policy, I still insist upon what I think even the New York 
Stock Exchange should not seriously object to, since no great 
harm could come of it even in the hands of the exchange, namely, 
the vesting somewhere of a power to enforce the law. 

Mr. President, I beg to say, with all due apologies to the New 
York Stock Exchange, that the exchange is not a court. Up to 
date it has no power to administer punishment officially. It 
may do it in some indirect way financially ; I do not know about 
that; but it can not arrest or arraign a man, or bring him be- 
fore it as a tribunal to be tried and sentenced to pay a fine or 
go to prison, I speak now of the present; not the future. We 
have not yet clothed the New York Stock Exchange with judicial 
authority. That may be one of the surprises of the future. 

Mr. President, is it not plain common sense to put into this 
bill a provision that would make it forceful and effective, a 
proyision that would subject men violating the law to penalties 
commensurate with the offense? 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the New York Stock Exchange 
has very little to do with this case. In speaking against this 
provision I called attentica to the fact that a criminal penalty 
is unnecessary, because, when the capital-issues committee shall 
have refused to list the securities of any company, that in itself 
will practically drive those securities off the market. I called 
attention to the fact that the Federal reserve banks would not 
receive any such securities, and that in itself would make it 
impossible for them to be marketed in any great number; and 
that the great bank we are creating would not receive these 
securities, and that would make it impossible for them to be 
received by any of the banks of the country; and, therefore, 
that it was not necessary to impose a prison penalty in order 
to bolster up the orders of the capital-issues committee. It 
was at about that time that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWN] rose and said that my statement was so much the case 
that seeurities refused recognition by the present unauthorized 
committee had already been stricken from its lists by the New 
York Stock Exchange; and thus the New York Stock Exehange 
got into this case, and in that slight degree alonc. So I hope 
nobody here will decide this question, and that my distinguished 
colleague will not decide it, upon the basis of any feeling against 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

I desire now to answer, if I can, the argument that has been 
put forward; but, first, let me ask, What is in this bill? What 
is the proposition that is now before the Senate? The bald 
proposition before the Senate is to put into the hands of five 
men, called the capital-issues committee, the power, first, to 
destroy any private enterprise in the United States that has 
to borrow a single cent of money, that has a single security 
it may want to offer. It may be a private corporation with 
not more than three or four Stockholders that has been borrow- 
ing money from its local bank upon its bonds, and that desires 
to renew its bonds; it may be a family affair. And yet, if the 
capital-issues committee—five men sitting here in Washington— 
see fit, they can deny the right of those men who own that 
little institution to go into the market, or to go to their neigh- 
bor, or to go to their bank, and get a dolar of money. Such a 
power as that never was lodged in any five men in any free 
country of this earth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to interrupt him right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I merely want to say that that is 
notwithstanding the fact that-a board properly created under 
the laws of a State—and most States have them—has approved 
of the issuance of the very security which the Senator says can 
not be used for the purpose of borrowing money. 

Mr. REED. What is the next proposition contained in this 
bill? It is that these five men, at least three of whom are to be 
members of the Federal Reserve Board—we do not know which 
three—are to have the right to make rules and regulations; and 
it is proposed that any citizen of the United States who shall 
violate any such rule shall be sent to the penitentiary for four 
years. , 

Mr. STONE. It has been reduced from four years to one 
year. 

Mr. REED. Yes; it has been reduced to one year. But Has 
it ever been laid down in a free country that five men not occu- 
pying a legislative position, not occupying a position recognized 
by the Constitution of the country as in any wise lawgivers, 
and make rules or laws for the violation of which a citizen can 
be sent to the penitentiary for gny period of time, whether for 
one year or one day or one second? What kind of a madness 
is—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. Ina moment. What kind of a madness is it that 
proposes to take a citizen who is handling his own property and 
is doing nothing that is wrong in itself, who is cheating nobody, 
and to send him to the penitentiary because he offers the bonds 
of his company fairly and openly on the market or sells them to 
a private individual? I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not rise to take issue with the statement 
the Senator has just made. It was the preceding one to which I 
desire to direct his attention. I take it, the Senator was ad- 


vancing the idea that the board was not authorized to establish 
rules the violation of which would be criminal? 

Mr. REED. I am well aware of the facet that there have been 
some decisions of courts holding that under certain circum- 
stances certain boards or tribunals may be authorized to make 
regulations the violation of which may be punished by imprison- 
ment, But I do not think they apply to a case like this. 


1918. 


Mr. WALSH. I merely rose to state to the Senator that it has 
been held that the violation of a rule and regulation established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under authority of law could be 
proceeded against. 

Mr. REED. Having to do. however. with a thing which is 
essentially injurious to the public health or to the public morals 
or to the public property. This is not of thut kind at all; and 
even those cases were long debated, and, in my opinion, of doubt- 
ful authority. 

Mr. President, I do not like to differ from my colleague. It is 
the first time in my life I have ever differed from him in public. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say that I was-not aware when I made 
my statement that F was differing from my colleague. I thought 
I was wifh very great reluctance differing from my friend from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. in my opinion all of section 7 

-ought to go out and all of section Sought te go out. Let me as 
briefly as I possibly can offer the reasons. I have already stared 
them once, but there are Senuters in the Chamber whe were not 
here at that time. This bill has two parts. One is the crention. 
of a grent financial institution, the greatest in the world; it is 
to have authorized assets of four thonsund million dellars—that 
is its bond-issuing power. Its securities may become the basis, 
after passing through banks, of the issuance of money of the 
Government through the Federal reserve banks. It is intended 
to be powerful enough to completely dominute the financial 
market. 

Mr. President, I believe thus far the bill is a splendid con- 
ception. It is radical, it is revolutionary, but we must meet 
extraordinary conditions by extraordinary remedies, But it 
is wholesome. It destroys nobody's business. It destroys no 
vested interest. It is intended, on the other hand, to sustain 
the credit of the Nation by sustaining the general financial struc- 
ture of the country. It is in my opinion so powerful a thing 
that it would be very dangerous if it was in the hands of men 
who would not administer it wisely. It is so powerful a thing 
thut any security upon which it places its mark of disapproval 
will have no market value in the United States except it be a 
Toeval market where the institution is known te men who are in 
the iminediate neighborhood. It is so tremendous u force that 
under other circumstances thun those confronting us I would 
not be in favor of its creation at alk. 

Now, this institution, in addition, has this: great buttressing 
power. The wen who manage it will be so intimately connected 
with the Federal reserve banks thut the two systems will each 
work in harmony. and if they do work in harmony I want to 
ask what institution in the United States can borrow very mueh 
money or can get very far with the fact known that its securi- 
ties will not be received in either of these banks; for that, of 
course, menns that the securities will be at least at u great dis- 
count in every bunk of the United States. 

Mr. President, under those circumstances we need no penalty. 
Under those circumstances it is not necessary to ledge in three 
or four men the power of life or death over the enterprises of 
citizens, Already the power that will be concentrated in the 
Federal Treasury and in these boards, that are merely uuxilin- 
ries of it. will be of sueh vast proportions that the whole finan- 
cial situation wilt be dominnted. 

Now. let us not debnse w good measure by putting in these 
extreme penuities: While we live under the flug that typifies 
individual liberty and the rule of law and the rights of prop- 
erty, jet us nut put in the hinds of any fire men on earth the 
power to nmke rules and regulntious that will send u citizen to 
the penitentiary because he may have tried to sell the securities 
of n company ii which his fortune, greut or small, may be in- 
vested. 

I hope the amendment I have offered will be accepted: 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senntor from Missourt takes 
his sent, as I hive been necessarily absent from the Chamber a 
little while, may I ask the Senator from Missouri if he moves 
to strike out section 8 in its entirety? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER, 
strike out section S of the bill in its entirety. The argument of 
the Senator from Missouri was directed primarily agnuiust sec- 
tion 7 of the bill. Lagically it seems to me that his amendment 
should hive been first directed to section 7 rather than section 
Sof the bill. If section 7 is stricken out, I knew of no necessity 
whatever for the punitive provision in section 8. Section 7 is 
the only section-of the bill, as I now remember, which positively 
prohibits anything. 

Now. I want to call the Senator's attention to one provision 
in section 7. He does net pretend in his motion to strike out 
section 7. Section 7 provides that— 
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The Senator from Missouri has moved to |, 


No person, firm, corporation, or association shall sell, or offer for sale 


or for subscription, any issue, or any part of. any issue, of securitics 
hereafter iss the par or face value of which issue shall be in excess 


of $100,000. 

Anything less than $100,000 is not prohibited. Section 7 pro- 
vides for a Heense. There weré those members of the committee 
who did not deem it expedient to have section 7 in the law at 
all. The majority of the committee preferred to maintain that 
section in the bill. It is in, the bill at the prese..t time. There 
is no proposition at present to strike it out of the bill. That 
provision prohibits any person, not a stock exchange, not the 
New York exchange or Chicago exchange, or any other ex- 
change, but any person or any bank or any asseciution from sell- 
ing these securities where the issue is over $100,000. There is a 
positive provision, 

Now, suppose that some individual or association outside en- 
tirely of your exchanges does in defiance of this positive law 
attempt and succeed in selling these securities. What are we 
going to do about it? It is quite a simple proposition. Are we 
going to say in the bill we prohibit you from doing anything of 
the kind and have no provision in the bill that will make our 
provision of any value to us? How are we going o stop it? IS 
it not almost ridiculous to make a proposition in a bill which 
prohibits the doing of a thing. and at the same time make no 
provision whatever for the enforcement of our prohibition? 

If the Senator would move to strike out section. 7. of course 
that is entirely a different proposition. His amendment. I Say. 
is ¢ertninly far broader than his argument. becuuse section 8 
provides: 

That whoever shall willfully: violate any of the provisions of this 
act — 

Not merely to violate the provisions of a regulation. There 
might be consideruble said about a prohibition against violating 
a mere reguiution which would carry with it a punishment for 
its violation after it hus been published. but here Congress enacts 
u positive law, and it provides u punishment for disobedience of - 
that law. not which the Secretary of the Treasury or the board 
has made but ene which Congress has made. Ir does. seem to 
me in all good faith that we should have some punitive legislu- 
tion upon that particular point. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. With the exception of section 7, which prohibits certain 
things and which, I frankly say. ought to go out, and have said 
it ought to go out if the penalty clause goes out. ut least L want 
to see it go out—with the exception of section 7 what is there 
in the bill of a prohibitive nature at all? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I have stated. I stated in 
the very beginning that the Senator's. position woul be abso- 
lutely logical if we strike out section 7. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator in his argument goes further 
than that. The Senator has stated thut my mation to strike 
out section $ does not include the language “ whoever shall vio- 
late any of the provisions of this act.“ But if we strike out 
section 7 then there Is nothing left in the bill except the con- 
struction of this banking system and the regulations concerne 
ing it. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. That is true; but suppose we adopt the 
Senntor’s motion to strike out section 8 and theo a further mo- 
tion to strike out section 7 should not prevail, you have section 7 
still in the bill without section S imposing a penalty for a viola- 
tion of it. 

Mr. REED. That is true. We might proceed the ether way; 
but if we strike out this penalty at least it can be snid that the 
other clause left in the bill will not be one that can be enforced 
b. sending human beings to the penitentiury. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My argument is, and the Senator finally 
agrees with me, that certainly if we strike out section 8-we ought 
to strike out section 7. 

Mr. REED. I do agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I go further and say If we strike out sec- 
tion 7 then there would be time enough to determine whether we 
should strike out section 8, but unless we strike out section 7 we 
ought not to strike out that portion of section 8 which relutes to 
a positive act. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The logical force of what the Senator says E 
think can hardly be disputed. However. I want to call his 
attention to the facts as they now exist. , There is already estab- 
lished a voluntary capital issues committee in the Federal Re- 
serve Bourd. They are exercising that power now and it is 
working very well. It is not absolu ely necessary: to hnve sec- 
tions 7 or S. although it would give somewhat gremter dignity to 
the organization. If the British committee and’ the French com- 


mittee worked perfectly well without a penalty, I think we might 
with perfect propriety strike out the prohibition that no person 
shall do so, leaving it to the patriotism of this country and to the 
powerful influences that would control such issues. I think it 
would function just as well in the United States as it would in 
Great Britain or France, because I think our people are just 
as patriotic as those are there. After all, we have got to go 
back down to the grass roots appealing to the people of this 
country and to their patriotism to stand by the Government and 
support these bond issues, to raise money by war savings stamps, 
to provide the funds for the Red Cross. In my own State 
they had a house-to-house canvass for the Red Cross in every 
county. To assume that we can not rely upon the patriotism 
of the country, but we must threaten them with the penitentiary 
upon a matter of this character I thought was a bad policy, and 
I agreed with the junior Senator from Missouri that it would 
have the effect of disturbing the confidence of the people in the 
sobriety and dignity of the Government itself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are other Senators, and some on 
the committee, who agreed with the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Missouri that section 7 ought to have been 
stricken out entirely, that there is no oceasion for it. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not agree that section 7 should be stricken 


out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They believed that this voluntary asso- 
ciation would have accomplished exactly as much, and that there 
was no necessity for those sections. Section 7 is the section 
which refers to the licensing. I am not attempting to make any 
issue on that particular argument at this time. While I think 
it is well to retain section 7, I admit that there can be much said 
against it. But the point now is, in my opinion, that we ought 
at this time to defeat a motion brought as it is to strike out all 
of section 8 as long as section 7 remains in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Even though section 7 be not stricken from 
the bill, would the Senator have any objection to striking out 
on page 15, section 8, the words “ or any rule or regulation issued 
and duly published hereunder ”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should not have any serious objection, 
although I say to the Senator candidly in a number of bills we 
have already passed conferring these exclusive powers upon the 
department we have included those words. So we have a prece- 
dent for it. I think it is not only in the food bill but in a num- 
ber of other bills that have been passed during the present ses- 
sion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not regard those as 
precedents that are wise or safe? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not say that. I think when we 
provide a punishment for an offense we ought to know before- 
hand what the offense is and what offense ought to be fixed by 
the law itself. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And not depend on shifting and changing 
regulations, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, that part of the bill certainly ought 
to go out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I wish to answer the statement of 
the Senator from Oklahoma that we do not need this extra 
power 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator please, I am in favor of section 7 
in so far as it establishes this issues committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I have reference to the issuing of 
licenses to sell securities of a greater amount than $100,000. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is better to have that committee 
established by statute rather than by a mere regulation. 
Although the regulation would do very well, I think it better 
to have it established by statute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator does not believe that we 
should impose any penalty for the refusal of any person to 
comply with the license provision. 

X Mr. OWEN. No; I think we can rely on the patriotism of 
the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to read just one brief excerpt from 
the testimony of Mr. Warburg when this same question came 
up. Mr. O’SHAUNEsSY was examining him in the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


On what page? 


Mr. McCUMBER. On page 35: 


Mr. O’SHaunessy. I would like to ask Mr. Warburg about the com- 
mittee, of which-he is a member, dealing with these securities. Do 
rform their duties effectually without 
eir duties and responsibilities ? 


you think they will go on and 
any law being passed to define 
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Mr. Warspurc. You mean in case you do not give the power to 
enforce orders? = 

Mr. O'Snauxxssx. Yes; I mean will they go along in a voluntary 
way just as this English committee did? Will they go along with the 
same duties and power as if they were created by law? 

Mr. Warsurc. In England they have an act which we call D. O. 
R. A., the defense of the realm act, which is a very broad act, and 
which they can really put behind anything they want to enforce. Such 
an act we have not got. But I believe that without such an act prob- 
ably, with the spirit in which the work of the committee has been 
accepted, we probably will have results. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. And it will just as effective? 

Mr. Wareurs. It is very important, however, that there should be 
some big stick in the background. I mean that we should have power. 
if necessary, in case we can not get the cooperation, particularly ot 
some less patriotic operators. For instance, there are still a great 
many oil propositions of a very doubtful kind which absorb a great 
deal of money, and some people offering them do not care what 
we say— 

Evidently he had had some experience in it already— 


It is very important, therefore, to have a big stick in the background 
which would indicate that if we can not get voluntary cooperation we 
can get it by act of law. I think that would be useful. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator able to say that that 
portion of Mr. Warburg's testimony which refers to prospective 
oil investments would indicate that Mr. Warburg feels that 
anybody can go into the production of oil without taking 
chances? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not suppose he thought anything 
of the kind. On the contrary, I have an idea that he thought the 
public would take a bigger chance and spend their money more 
freely with a certainty that gasoline and oil are bound to go up 
than in possibly any other field, and they would be taken in 
more easily along that line, and without some such power would 
not be able to control the amount of money that would be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will pardon me for a re- 
mark. or two before I ask him a question, this brings up an ex- 
ceedingly interesting phase of the whole situation. That sen- 
tence of Mr. Warburg is to my mind the most significant con- 
tribution to this discussion. It would imply that he believes 
that anything like a prospective venture toward the development 
of oil wells is something that should be discouraged. That is 
what it means, because it is something that is an effort or an 
undertaking involving a good deal of risk. Everyone knows, 
of course, that that is a fact in the oil business as well as in 
mining. Now, are we to understand from Mr. Warburg's posi- 
tion before the committee that the development of the oil fields 
of the country is to cease until the war is over, because it 
might take a little too much capital and some capital be wasted? 
Perhaps it is unfair to put such a question to the Senator from 
North Dakota—— - 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I could not help, on that phase of 
the matter, as he read Mr. Warburg's testimony, to direct the 
attention of the Senator to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not unfair to me although I think it 
is a little unfair to Mr. Warburg to draw any such conclusion 
from his testimony. All that he is seeking in this law is to 
require these companies to take out a license. There is no 
prohibition in the law on their selling securities, but this board 
may pass upon those the same as it would upon any other char- 
acter of stock. Gold may be just as essential as oil, silver may 
be just as essential as oil, but whether the American people shall 
expend hundreds of millions or almost billions in gold-mining 
stock and sllver-mining stock might well be a subject, at least 
during this war, that might be to a certain extent checked. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has said there is no pro- 
hibition in the bill against that. I call the attention of the 
Senator that this whole discussion is about a prohibition penalty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The prohibition in section 7 is against sell- 
ing without first obtaining license. The license can not be ob- 
tained until the whole subject is presented to this board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is true that the board must pass judg- 
ment upon whether that investment is of a nature that would 
be helpful in the war or whether it would be against the inter- 
ests of the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall have some observations to make 
upon that point. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course there is no occasion for it 
unless it is to cover cases of this character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in just a second. But, Mr. 
President, my main point is that we ought not to accept this 
amendment until the question whether or not we shall retain 
section 7 has been determined by the Senate. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that part of the 


. discussion, I wish to ask him if he does not think that the moral 


pressure that is to be exerted by the Federal Reserve Board 


1918. 
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would accomplish all the practical results? I do this in view 
of the fact that I have on my files a number of advertisements 
in the ubsence of any law of consanies carrying on business 
with a certificate that these issues are net Incompatible with 
the public interest. that certificate being signed by Mr. Warburg. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it would accomplish very much 
indeed, but I think it would accomplish mere if there was a 
positive Iaw back of the efforts of the board. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, as it is now, with Mr. War- 
burg on the committee, it is new oa voluntary committee on the 
purt of the Federal Reserve Board, und ‘by refusing the vertit- 
cute it aummmnces to the investing world that their bun is upon 
it; und it, in effect. serves all useful purposes in conserving 
capital and preventing unwise investment. because thut is no- 
tice to the public generally that the applicution has been made 
and denied. As it is now, the issues that carry this certificate 
find it advantageous to promote the sale of the bond issue by 
attaching the certificate to the prospectus. AH of the bond 
honses that I have had occasion te examine thut have that 
certificate now nttuch it to the prospectus sent out. I have a 
number of them which have come to my office. and have cut some 
from the advertisements in the metropolitan newspapers carry- 
ing that certificate, notifying the public that this issue has 
received the approval of und evidently would be n security on 
Which the Federal reserve imuk and the member banks would 
look with favor as a proper investment. That moral pressure 
exerted upon the investing public. 1 have found. is the most 
Yuluuble of all the means that can be employed, even more so 
thun penni sections, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the position taken hy 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is an inconsistent one, 
if I understood his statement in relation to these two sections 
of the bill. I think if we strike out section. S—the peunlty sèc- 
tion of the bill—there will he no need of retnining section 7. 
for with no penalty provided for we might as well have, and I 
much prefer, a voluntary system. The result will he the same, 
as fur as restrictions of issues ure concerned, in the une case 
as in the other. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
ylell to the Senntor from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. T «lo. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Utah constantly ignores the 
experience of France and of Great Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 1 will come to thut, I will say te the 
Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Those countries did not have to threaten any- 
body with the penitentiary. This hus worked well there and 
has worked perfectly well up to this time in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma is 
right as to that. aml I agree with him. I am going to call at- 
tention to how it hus worked in England. 

I siy the Senator is inconsistent, because if section 8 goes 
out of the bill section 7 ought also to be eliminated, and then 
we would have a voluntary system. I know of no board that 
could be appointed which would be better able to press upon 
licenses than the bourd that is now estublished in the Treasury 
Department. — 

Mr. OWEN. T think it is true that that board is a splendid 
bourd anid has been splendidly selected; und this bill proposes 
to give them saluries and to give them n legal status. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 think thut the board that is 
now appointed is doing the work successfully. Should it be 
necessury for them to have additional assistance, it enn be 
furnished in the shupe of clerks ar attorneys or experts as 
needed. I suppose they will require some additions! help; 1 
am quite sure of that; but it seems to me, if we are going to 
have a voluntary system, the board that is now in existence in 
the Treasury Department is as good as could be selected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me just 
what the power of thut board is? I will ask. does it muterinͤly 
mutter, if we are going to create an officiul board by law, with 
power to de things und to enforce its judgment, whether it is 
this particular bourd or another? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present bonrd has a moral suasion—— 

Mr. STONE. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That. to my mind. will be just as potent in 
preventing the Issue of Improper securities in the future as it 
would be if ther were Clothed with all the power in the 9 
anil I want to take time now to show why that Is so. 

I refer, Mr. President, here to what has ‘happened in England 
under n voluntary system. Take the year 1916 and the first 
six months, to June, 1917. and let us see what issues huve been | 
entirely eliminated under this voluntary system. 


has been lonned to the colonial corporations in Englund. 


Not a pound 


Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Poes the Senator from Utah 
Yield to the Senator froin North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr, SIMMONS, I wish to inquire of the Senntor from Utah 
if what he means to say is that he is opposed to section 7 and 
desires that it shall be stricken from the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will sax to the Senntor from North Carolina 
that I was opposed to it in committee, and I myself believed 
that it would be better to have n voluntary system than to have 
suchen one as provided for in section 7. Let us consider the 
restrictions of lonus in England by her voluntary system. We 
find that for the last two yeurs not a pound has been lonned to 
the Imlian and colon rails; not a pound to the foreign gov- 
ernment loans; net a pound for foreign corporutions; not a 
pound for forelgt railroads; not a pound for American rail- 
Ways; not u pound for British wunivipal loans; not a pound fer 
British railways; not a pound for the gas and water corporn- 
tions of England; nat a pound for the mining conmunies of Eug- 
land; not a pouud for exploration and financial operations; not 
a pound to the breweries and distilleries; not a pound to mer- 
chunts—thnt is, during the yenr 1917, though there was during 
the year 1916—not en pound to stores and trading; nothing what- 
ever to estates and lands. 

I might go on down the list. It will be found that the only 
loans thit were nctually indorsed under this voluntary system in 
Englanl and the bulk of the loans which were made were Brit- 
ish Government louns. 

We are not as yet in as critical a financial condition as Eng- 
land, and I huve no renson to think that nny system adopted by 
the committee appointed would be so strict as they have been 
compelled to be in the last year and a half in Englund, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, muy I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
Yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. fn Great Britain what is known as the 
defense of the reulm act confers upon the Government ample 
power to crente u board of the character which was created, 
und which exercised the functions which led to the result that 
the Senator from Utah has indicated in the memorandum which 
he has rend to the Senate. In view of the fuct thut this act of 
the English Partinment vested in the Government the power to 
crente such a board as this, with the functions it exercised, does 
not the Senator think thut thut bourd is more than a voluntary 
institution? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not think it is more 
than a voluntary institution. It is created not by act of Par- 
Hament. but under the power delegated to the board; and the 
board in turn appoint the license committee. just the same as 
certain powers lurve been delegated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and he ip turn has appointed the voluntary committee 
that is acting to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But when the law vests In the Government 
power to create a board, and the Government creates that 
board, is it not to be assumed that it was created in accordance 
with and in pursuance of that power? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know from what I said in 
the beginning that if that board were created by an act of 
Parliament, without any penalty attached. it would be virtuality 
a voluntary committee just the sume us this will be a voluntary 
committee if section 8 is eliminated from the bill and section 7 
remains. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that we are confusing the situation 
really by referring, as we all have been dving, to a voluntary 
committee. That committee, of course, is appointed by the Gov- ` 
ernment as is this committee here, which the Secretury of the 
Treasury has selected. The voluntary element is in the com- 
pliance of the public or of persons desiring to raise new capital 
with the orders of that committee. It is the voluntary com- 
pliance of the people affected by the action of the committee; 
but the committee Itself is, of course, not veluntary. 

Mr. SMOOT, I took it for granted that we «all understood 
that. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the ‘Senator from Utah 
allow inc to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah and I are 
menibers of the Finance Committee, I locked with a good deal 
of doubt and hesitancy upon section 7, but I did not look with 
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any doubt upon section 8, if section 7 was to go in, except pos- 
sibly us to the details of it—whether the penalty should be 
$5,000 fine and five years' imprisonment, or something less. 

Mr, President, I thought that all of us in the committee room, 
after we had gone over these sections 7 and 8, notwithstanding 
our seyeral doubts and objections to these sections, had agreed 
to them. I am prepared now to support section 7; but I am 
left wondering. Does the Senator from Utah, or does any mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee come now to oppose section 7? 
Are we going to ask that it be rejected; that it be eliminated 
from the bill? If so, then I am up against that proposition so 
far as the committee is concerned, and I should like to know 
just where I stand with reference to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as the-Senator from Missouri 
will remember, there were a good many Senators on the com- 
mittee who voted against section 7 of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. But there was no minority bort. We agreed 
and authorized the chairman to report the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there was no minority report, but I 
gave notice at the time that I reserved the right to vote against 
section 7 of the bill in the Senate. I suppose the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from Massachusetts remember 
my doing so. I want to be perfectly frank about the matter. I 
say that I did not intend to say one word in opposition to this 
section and had intended to let the Senate vote; but, in view of 
the statement which was made by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen], I felt that it ought at least to receive some ex- 
planation. It was for that purpose I rose to speak, and for none 
other. 

I will only detain the Senate a very few moments more by 
referring to one other question. I care not, Mr. President, 
whether or not the committee act under a voluntary or compul- 
sory system; I care not whether the penalties as provided in 
section 7 shall attach for failure to observe the orders of the 
committee—and if the penalties were greater it would make no 
difference as to the final result—if this bill should become a law 
and should go into operation, and there were no penalty what- 
ever attached for failure to comply with the orders of the com- 
mittee, if such a committee as the one which has been ap- 
pointed and which is acting to-day were given jurisdiction of the 
subject and some company in the United States decided to issue 
new capital or to refund or refinance bonds which had become 
due, and appealed to the committee and the committee decided 
against them, and would not for some reason that we need not 
mention now “0. K.“ the new issue, I want to say that, under 
such a condition, we all know that the issue could not be suc- 
cessfully placed on the market. 

If the committee decided against the issuing of the bonds or 
obligations of that company, and the company itself should say, 
„Well, we will put these bonds upon the market, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the committee; we can go to some bank 
that has been accommodating us in the past and can borrow 
money from the bank again, and we do not care whether the 
committee approves the issue or not; we can get the money.” 
I do not believe they could do such a thing. It has not been 
done in England; it has not been done in France. The bank 


that would undertake to buy or place securities that had been de- 


cided against by the committee would find itself, Mr. President, 
in a very, very delicate position when it undertook to secure 


credit. What would the officials of the corporation say to such 
bank? 
Mr. OWEN. The Comptroller of the Currency would also 


have something to say about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that in a moment. What would 
the directors of the corporation say? They would immediately 
say, “ Your institution needs no assistance, as you bought not 
long ago securities when it was decided that the issuing com- 
pany was not to be allowed to issue them.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. š 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think what the Senator is saying is, to 
a very large degree at least, true with reference to the banks; 
but the Senator loses sight of the fact that the banks are not 
the only investors that it is proposed by this section of the bill 
to regulate. The banks are large investors in securities, but 
the general public is also a large investor in securities. The re- 
straints which the Senator says would operate as against the 
banks investing in prohibited securities would not apply to a 
capitalist who had money to invest. That is one of the troubles 
with the voluntary system. The voluntary system, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The voluntary system reaches rather com- 
pletely the banks, and for the reason which the Senator has 
given, but the voluntary system does not reach the general in- 
vestor at all. 

This bill is not intended to include one and let another in- 
vestor out, because the evil which it is sought to remedy is as great 
where the securities are taken by the general public as where 
they are taken by banks. Now, if the idea of the Senator pre- 
vails—and that idea is the basis of the voluntary system—we 
will have this case: One man representing not a bank but his 
own capital might see fit voluntarily to comply with the de- 
crees of the committee, but another might not be so complacent 
and might refuse to comply, and so we would have a system 
which would operate to restrain one man who might, for reasons 
of patriotism and the public good, submit to it, but would not 
affect the actions of another man representing capital who was 
not quite so scrupulous or not quite so patriotic. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator evidently has not taken into con- 
sideration the regular course of security issues or he would 
never have made the statement he has made. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and then I will yield. There is 
no corporation, Mr. President, that puts forth an issue of bonds 
or obligations of any kind that is not in need of the money to 
be received from the sale of the bonds or obligations, and it 
must have it. There is no bond issue, to speak of, in the United 
States that is marketed unless it is marketed through some 
bank or some other agency organized to handle such securities. 
It is true that there are individuals who buy such obligations 
in small quantities, but seldom at the initial sale. I also say 
that the securities so disposed of amount to very little, and if 
that were all that we were undertaking to cover there would be 
no necessity whatever for this legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
amount of money that is invested by the general public in se- 
curities, as distinguished from the amount invested by the 
banks, is small? I do not think the Senator means to say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that under this proposed law securities 
passed upon by this board as unwise, whether issued by a 
bank, by a corporation, or by an individual, in my opinion. 
could not be successfully sold with an adverse report made by 
the issues committee. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that, even as to private investors who have money to inyest 
in stocks, no investor who has any financial knowledge or any 
money is going to be foolish enough to invest his money in a 
stock that has no bank value. 

Mr. SMOOT. And in a stock that can not be sold upon a 
stock exchange or sold in the ordinary channels of business. An 
investor is not going to put his money in a security from which 
he can not get his money out and which he can not sell to invest 
in some other direction if he so desires, and if he should pur- 
chase a security that had been rejected by the committee he 
would purchase a security that he would have to hold indefi- 
nitely, and investors do not like to do that. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator explain this 
to me: If we strike out section 7 and establish what has been 
called the voluntary system, no limitation will be imposed by 
law upon any broker or upon any other person to offer to the 
public any security that may be issued. There will be no 
restriction by law; there will be no penalty. It will be volun- 
tary ; it will be dependent upon what Senators have been pleased 
to call patriotic sentiment, and so on. Now, Mr, President, I 
ask the Senator if some broker or banker offered certain securi- 
ties for sale, securities, for example, of a water-power company, 
or a manufacturing company or whatever it might be, and I had 
some money to invest, and the security seemed to be an inviting 
one, does the Senator suppose I or he or any ordinary investor 
would inquire of some committee at Washington whether they 
had passed upon that issue? Would not the individual go ahead 
and buy if he thought the investment a safe and profitable one 
to make? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure that no investor 
would ever invest in a stock unless he knew something about the 
stock, and it seems to me that the very first question an investor 
would ask is, “Is this a new issue of this company? If it is, 
has it passed the scrutiny and has it received the approval of 
this board appointed by the Government of the United States 
to pass upon new issues of security?” Just as soon as the 
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investor found that those securities had not received the ap- 
proval of this committee appointed by the Treasury, he would 
decline to purchase, and for this reason 

Mr. STONE and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. - 

The PRESIDING’ OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in a moment—for this reason an in- 
vestor who buys stocks does not always buy them to hold; he 
may have a thousand dollars to-day which he knows he will have 
occasion to use in six months or three months, perchance, and 
he buys securities because of the fact that he knows he can turn 
the securities into money the very day he is required to raise the 
money he needs; and, therefore, if securities are issued and the 
committee acts upon them 

Mr. STONE. But I want to get to the bill itself. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. The result would be just the same if section 7 
is adopted as it would under the so-called voluntary committee, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me at 
this point, what is the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I— 2 

Mr. STONE. Wait just a moment; let me answer it myself. 

. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. I asked the question because I want to get at it. 
I ask what is the purpose of the bill? I say it is to conserve the 
credit of the Nation and to prevent, so far as possible, the issue 
and sale or offering for sale on the markets of the country of a 
vast amount of securities that are not considered as even con- 
tributory to the success of the war? That is, as I see it, the 
underlying principle of these provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one of them. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it is a great underlying principle. Mr. 
President, I want to know of the Senator if a man organizes a 
corporation to do certain things which this voluntary committee 
may not think contributory to the success of the war, and they 
advise against it, but, without legal restriction upon the freedom 
of individual action, he goes on doing it anyhow, and an investor 
is offered through a broker or a bank the securities such a man 
or his corporation presents to the investing public, would the 
investor ask what this voluntary board without official authority 
had said about it, or would he look at- the business proposition 
itself and say whether he thought it safe? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It might be safe and not be contributory to 
the war. 

Mr. STONE. Why, of course it could be safe, absolutely safe, 
in his opinion, at least, although it had nothing to do with the 
war and did not help the conduct of the war or the prosecution 
of the war. The object we have in putting this official board in 
here to control the situation is to prevent just such things as that. 
Mr. SMOOT. The best answer I can give to the Senator is 
that the investor in England, the investor in France, the investor 
in Italy—and all those countries have been in greater and more 
dire distress for capital than we—have recognized and used this 
so-called voluntary system. I have read to the Senate this 
afternoon long lists of securities showing that in England not 
one pound sterling worth of such securities had been sold for 
18 months, all prevented by the voluntary system, and the only 
restriction found necessary was the moral suasion on investors 
by the board telling the investors of England that the issue 
should not be made. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as far as it has gone in this 
country, has it not worked in the same way up to this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. So the testimony shows. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, has there not been a greater 
restriction even than that, and that is the restricted quantity of 
money for investment in the United Kingdom outside of war pur- 

Ses? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes, Mr. President; and we will be in that same 
position in a very little while. 

Mr. STONE. But we are not yet. , 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says we are not yet. I admit it, 
but the only excuse for this legislation is the knowledge that 
we will be there if the war continues much longer. Do you 
think, Senators, that I would vote for the provisions of this 
bill if it were not absolutely necessary to save the business of 
this country? Many of the provisions of the bill are abhorrent 
to the American idea of government. But I recognize that we 
have got to choose between two evils. We have got to adopt 
such legislation or let the business of this country drift until 
failure overtakes it, The ability of business to secure financial 
assistance has been destroyed by our Government monopolizing 
the money market. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Henprexson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was interested in the inquiry of the 
Senator from Missouri, in which he states that the object of this 
bill is to restrict investments and credits. I had not supposed 
that that was the object of the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one of them, but not the principal 
one. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The title of the bill states that it is “ To 
provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war,” 

I am willing to vote for a bill carrying as great powers as 
this does which will help finance industries necessary to the 
prosecution of this war; but, Mr. President, I find here, on 
page 14, a paragraph which evidently has not fallen under 
the observation of the Senator from Missouri. The Senator 
from Missouri seems to think that if a corporation or a person 
issues bonds, the person to whom they are offered would look 
at the security offered and would govern himself according to 
the security offered and what he thought the market value of 
the security was. But here I read, on page 14, in addition to 
aiding all of the corporations out of the Public Treasury with 
the taxes collected from all the people: 

No person, firm, corporation, or association shall sell, or offer for 
sale or for subscription, any issue, or any part of any issue, of securi- 
ties hereafter issued the par or face value of which issue shall be in 
excess of $100,000, except in accordance with such rules and la- 
tions as such committee, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe, nor when required by such rules and regula- 
tions, except as permitted by licenses granted by such committee, 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is now reading section 7? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am; and my criticism of that is this: 
It not only proposes to take $5,000,000,000 of the taxes of the 
people—or $500,000,000 at first, and ultimately, by security is- 
sues, to bring it up to five billion—to finance such corporations 
as this subcommittee of the Federal Reserve Board, under the 
thumb of the Secretary of the Treasury at every step, shall say 
are necessary, but it proposes to dry up and prohibit every 
other transaction of security issues in the country. : 

Have we arrived at that point in this war where it is neces- 
sary not only to tax all the people to make special loans to 
such corporations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall think, 
in his unaided opinion, are necessary to the winning of the 
war but to put a ban upon the issue of all other securities over 
$100,000 in amount, so that it shall not only be impossible for 
the purchaser to purchase them because this committee of the 
Secretary will not give them their O. K., but an inhibition is 
laid upon the company which is trying to struggle to its busi- 
ness existence against issuing over $100,000 of bonds, except 
it comes down here and gets a license from ihe Secretary of 
the Treasury and this committee? 

If after a year or two of war the country arrives at that 
condition of desperation where it is necessary to dry up every 
source of credit in the country that is not manufacturing a 
technical war supply, I am willing to vote for it then; but right 
at the opening of the war, in the four corners of a bill which 
starts out to aid war industries, to have concealed in its vitals 
a club to kill every other industry in the country and to pre- 
vent its refunding an issue of bonds if it happens to be over 
$100,000, it seems to me is the height of insanity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Connecticut, I want to say that the financial conditions existing 
in this country are such that some drastic measures must be 
passed; and it is true that one of the primary objects of this 
bill is to prevent the issuing of new securities that the proposed 
committee say should not be issued. I know that the bill places 
in the hands of these men a power which, if unjustly used, 
could bring and would bring disaster to the institutions of this 
country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me there, it is not a question of the unjust use of power. 
The Secretary and the committee are prohibited from allowing 
an issue of bonds unless they find it is for a particular war 
purpose; and every industry in the country has to be put out 
of business unless it has enough capital now to carry on its 
business as long as this law shall remain in force. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. At the very beginning of the section to which 
the Senator refers the purpose of this capital issues committee’ 
is defined, It is declared that this committee is created for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war aud proviil- 
ing for the public security and the defense through the restric- 
tion of unnecessary cupital expenditures. That is the purpose 
of the connnittee. It is created te conserve the investment 
capital of the Nation for war purposes. Now. it is not ex- 
pected or intended that thé committee will interfere in any 
way with the issue of securities by a concern or business whose 
operation is necessary or coutributery to the prosecution of 
the war. Its investigations will be confined to those concerns 
whose operations are net necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war. The committee is authorized to make rules 
and regulations te carry out this general purpose. Established 
business. though its operations in no way contribute to the war, 
is not to be disturbed. The only restraint is as te new capital 
expenditures after the passage of the bill. There is to be no 
interference with loans for renewuls or borrowings in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senntor will parden me, I do nat 
know whether I have made myself clear; but what I menn to 
sn is that if this committee. in making its investigations, shall 
find that the concern applying for permission to make a new 
issue for capita! expenditures is not engaged in a business whose 
operation is contributery to the war, and it shall find that the 
purpose of the issue is to enlarge and expand its business and 
not for the purpose of taking care of the old business, then it 
may determine that that Issne would be incompatible with the 
public interest and it may prohibit it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, No, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
submit to a correction at that point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They enn not give it a license unless 
they find affirmatively that it is contributing directly to the 
prosecution of the war. A man can not issue his securities 
without getting that affirmative finding, Under the provisions 
of the bill as drawn, unless it is amended, yeu could not extend 
a trolley. road in the United States; you could not organize a 
gas company or a water company in the United States nor 
siuk an oil well until this war is over. You could not issue a 
Trondred thonsand dollars of bonds for any such purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
I think they must find that the new expenditure is nat com- 
patible with the public interest before they can refuse to grant 
licenses, and that finding must be hased upon the fact that its 
operations are not contributory to the war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, of course. Well. would the Secre- 
tary of the Trensury find that the extension of a trolley road in 
Indianapolis fer 5 miles into the interior to accommodate the 
workers in a mill was contributory to the war? He would not 
do that, 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would if the employees in that mill were 
engaged in war work or the trolley by furnishing transporta- 
tion te them or in any other way contributed to the successful 
or efficient operation of the factory or any other war interest. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. If they were employed in a war factory; 
Fes. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if that line in a way facilitates, aids, 
or contributes to the successful prosecution of this war enter- 
prise by affording transportation to men or material necessary 
to its operations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will strangle every kind of business 
except that which is directly engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war. The Secretary's decision is unreviewable; 
aml what men can get cupital for any enterprise depends upon 
just the way it strikes him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is entirely wrong about 
that. I do not think that in effect the action of the proposed 
committee would be materially different from thut of the 
committee that is now organized and operating in an unofficial 
way to accomplish the same purpose. The purpose is to give 
the sanction of law to what that voluntary committee is doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize that something must 
be done to relieve the business interests.of this country from the 
burdens that huve fallen upon them. The Government of the 
United States has completely monopolized the money market, 
and every issue of liberty bonds hereafter will restrict the 
money market that commercial institutions have used in the past 
to extend their business und carry on their regular trade. As 
I said before, unless legislation of this character is passed, the 
Susiness of this country can not survive if the war should con- 
tinue u year or longer. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator, then, to take the 
position that itis absolutely essential m this condition, in order 
to conserve the capital of the country, thut there should be some 
power somewhere that can exercise n supervision und a regula- 
tory contral over the issues of unnecessary capital? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it in my mind. and 
the Secretary of the Trensury ‘to-day has provided a committee 
for that very purpose. I think ‘that the action ‘taken by the 
preseut committee will be just as restrictive on the business 
interests of this country in their future issnes of indebtedness 
us if we passed this law. and it eontained section 7 and section 
8. creating n committee, and also imposing penalties for the 
violation of the law. That is my position. I know that some- 
thing has to be done. und of the two evils—on the one hand, 
doing nothing. and on the other hand voting for legislation 
which, in my opinion, in some of its provisions is vicious in the 
extreme—I would prefer to do the latter un thousand times than 
to see a panic iñ the United States that woukl destroy the busi- 
ress and the productivity of our institutions thut contributes to 
the making of munitions of war and other articles necessary to 
the carrying on of the war successfully, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
init me, if he thinks that it is absolutely nevessary in some way 
or other to accomplish this purpose of restricting unnecessary 
investments. if the Senator approves of the committee that is 
now doing that very thing, why does he denounce as vicious the 
legislation which simply provides that that shall be legal? 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred te certain provisions of the bill when 
I designated it as vicious. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator, with reference to 
the other provisions of the bill, to say that while in ordinary 
times he would not give it his sanction and support, in these 
conditions he held that it was necessary, and that he was in 
favor of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
say again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I think the Senator ought to with- 
draw his remark that thé provisions of section 8, which siuply 
make Inwful a thing that is now being done without the sanc- 
tion of luw, are vicious. 

Mr. SMOOL. Why. Mr. President, I never made any such 
stutement us that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI think the Senator used that very word. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never referred to any particular section of the 
bill. I referred to the legislation as a whole, and I still take 
thut position. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to put a question 
to the Senator, if I will not interrupt the thread of his dis- 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. I will say to the Senator that 1 was 
through with what I had to say. 

Mr. REED. Let us assume that it was proposed to pass a 
law to create a board consisting of three members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bourd and two other men to be selected by some 
officer of the Government—say that the board In itself would 
be a board of great standing und welght—um it was proposed 
to confer upon that board the right to muke n list of those 
securities of the United States which were reguriled by the 
board as sound, Des not the Senator believe that that would 
be equivalent to putting upon the blacklist every security not 
so listed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated that in substance, Mr. President, 
and I really believe it. No matter whether there is a penulty 
attuched or not, the securities that were disapproved of ‘by ‘this 
committee, or even by the committee that we have now in the 
Treasury of the United States, could not be successfully sold in 
the market of the United States any more thun the securities 
have been sold in Englund ef which the English committee has 
not upproved. 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not also true, in the opinion of the 
Senator, that if the proposition were baldly mide to create a 
board or a committee und to authorize it to publish a blacklist 
of securities of the United States. it would. under normal condi- 
tions, be regarded as a monstrous proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it, Mr. President; and this 
whole bill would be considered in the sume light in ordinary 
times. There is only one excuse for this legislution, and that 
is that it Is the only way in which money cun be secured to be 
advanced to the commerce of this country that will enable it to 


Absolutely, That is what I said and what T 
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carry on the regular trade of the country and to make the ex- 
pansions that are absolutely necessary. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. STONE. I wondered a moment ago if our policy should 


be to create or authorize the creation of a voluntary board 
with the tremendous power of making a list of securities that 
might be offered for sale and blacklisting all others—— 

Mr. SMOOT. In substance. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the Senator says “in substance”; I say 
“ blacklisting all others.” If this Federal voluntary board should 
be clothed with this enormous power, would it not in fact be 
more dangerous than the oflicial board provided for in this hill, 
with a well-defined statutory authority? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be just the same. I do not 
think it would make any difference. x 

Mr. STONE. Well, I think the so-called voluntary board 
would be far more dangerous. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not. 

Mr. STONE. And yet I understood my friend from Utah 
rather to favor the voluntary board upon the idea that it could 
accomplish the desired result by blacklisting everything it did 
not indorse. Mr. President, I can not conceive of the idea of 
setting up a mere voluntary organization, in a large sense ir- 
responsible, that would undertake to say to the vast investing 
interests of the United States that this or that particular thing 
is proper and safe, but that everything that does not have their 
indorsement is unfit, and therefore blacklisted. I do not see 
how aà more dangerous power could be conferred upon any body 
of men, and I confess I would rather have a body such as is 
provided for in this bill, an authorized body, regulated by law, 
and with legal responsibility clearly and definitely defined, than 
to have this thing that the Senator from Utah and other 
Senators seem to prefer. 

As a matter of choice between the two, I hesitate not to say 
I prefer the board provided-fer in the bill than such a board 
as the Senator suggests, with unrestricted and unregulated 
powers; no definite powers; just something invested in them to 
put the stamp of their approval or disapproval, directly or in- 
directly, upon what is going on, and at their pleasure. I would 
rather have a board that was more authoritative and re- 
sponsible. S 

Senators, there ought to be no differences between us about 
this. We should want simply to get at the best plan; that is 
all. That is where we all stand, I hope, and I think that is 
where we do stand. ; 

Mr. President, when we brought this bill from the Committee 
on Finance, when, without a dissenting vote, we authorized the 
Senator from North Carolina, chairman of the committee, to 
report it, I thought, so far as the committee were concerned, 
that we were in substantial accord. I am somewhat surprised 
that we now are brought up, for some reason—some reason that 
I do not understand—to face an opposition, an apparent oppo- 
sition even from the members of the committee. 

Mr. President, before the consideration of this bill is con- 
cluded, if I have the opportunity—although it is not unlikely 
that I will waive the privilege if we can get a vote—I have it 
in mind to state the reasons why I support this bill, not the 
reasons why it might be opposed, as some members of the com- 
mittee seem to be doing. For myself I say that as a member 
of the committee I came out here behind the chairman to sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with the 
Senator from Missouri. The Senator has a perfect right to be- 
lieve that the committee provided for in section 7 is less danger- 
ous than a voluntary committee. The only difference between 
us is that I can not agree with the position taken by him. I 
do not believe the voluntary committee is more dangerous; I 
believe it is less so, and I believe also that it will bring the 
a result that we are trying to attain in the passage of this 

ill. 

I desire to state to the Senator that whether section 7 remains 
in the bill or not I am going to vote for the bill. I have stated 
the reason why I shall so many times this afternoon that I do 
not think it necessary to repeat it now. I never intended to 
say what I have this afternoon, but I have been forced to by 
questions asked me and statements made by Senators. 

I simply rose, Mr. President, to state that in my opinion the 
position taken by the Senator from Oklahoma that he would 
support section 7 of the bill and would oppose section 8 of the 
bill seemed to me was inconsistent. - I simply wanted to express 
that opinion before the vote was taken on this amendment. 

That is the position, Mr. President, that I wanted to have the 
Senate understand that I took in relation to those sections. I 


think I said to the chairman last week, or a day or two after 
the consideration of the bill began, that I concluded that I would 
not say a word about the bill and allow it to come to a vote 
just as quickly as possible. I had intended to speak upon the 
bill and I had intended to say why I thought the legislation 
ought to pass and let it rest with that. I have said it in so 
many different ways this afternoon and in a chopped up 
fashion that I do not know whether it was understood by all 
or not, but I still claim, no matter whether section 7 is in, no 
matter whether section 8 is in, no matter whether it is made 
even worse than it is written to-day by the committee or even 
in the form that it came from the Treasury, Mr. President, no 
one informed of present conditions doubts the absolute necessity 
of some such legislation in order that the commerce of the coun- 
try may be provided with the necessary financial assistance to 
keep it from failing. Therefore I am going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I share the surprise of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri that any member of the 
Finance Committee dares oppose this bill in any form or in 
any line. The Senator from Missouri knows, as we all know, 
that the Finance Committee is one of the old, reliable, weli- 
disciplined committees of the Senate; that there are 17 mem- 
bers on it true and tried; and when a measure is brought down 
here drafted by the assistant solicitor of one of the bureaus 
they are supposed to take it up and put it through, whether 
they like it or not. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the statement of the 
Senator that the committee is a well-disciplined committee and 
that whenever the Treasury Department or any other depart- 
ment of the Government brings a bill down here the eommittee 
passes it is unwarranted, unjust, unfair, and I resent it. 

Mr, HOLLIS. I am very much surprised that the Senator 
does not agree with me. That has been my observation. There 
are 17—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I insist that no Senator on this floor has a 
right to impugn the motive, the integrity, or independence of a 
committee of this body. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what the remarks of the 
Senator implied, if they implied anything at all. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have the floor. I have not impugned any- 
body’s motives. I have been placing before the Senate the re- 
sult of my observation that the Senate Committee on Finance 
is an old, reliable committee, well disciplined; that it stands to- 
gether; and when they come to report n measure, the members 
of it all understand they should not criticize it; they should 
not oppose the action of the committee in any regard; and I 
2 particularly surprised at the Senator from North Da- 

ta 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, no suggestion of that sort 
was made. The only suggestion that has been made here by the 
Senator from Missouri was to the effect that he was surprised 
that a member of the committee who supported this bill in the 
committee should be opposing it upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am expressing my own sur- 
prise and astonishment now, and if I have not the support of the 
Senator from Missouri any more I should like te express it still 
further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr, HOLLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have belonged to a great 
many committees during my long service in the Senate and I 
belong to quite a-number now, but I never in my life when I 
dissented in committee from any proyisions of a bill but per- 
mitted it to be reported thereby yielded my judgment, nor do 
I yield my judgment in reference to this bill. I was opposed in 
committee to sections 7 and 8. I am still opposed to them, and 
no committee or member of a committee can call my action in 
question because I do not follow the majority of the committee 
in the consideration of the measure. 

I wish to say, furthermore, that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] specifically reserved the right when we were considering 
this bill to oppose the sections in the Senate if he concluded to 
do so. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am glad to have the Senator from Utah ex- 
onerated. I hope there will be others who will dare to declare 
their independence of the action of the committee and vote as 
they really think on this bill. It is not only insubordination to 
the decree of the committee but it is insubordination to those 
Who have proposed this bill. I have just ascertained that it 
was drafted by the assistant solicitor in one of the departments, 
but it was suggested and brought to life last October by a very 
distinguished gentleman, and he among others has appeared in 
conference with some of the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency yesterday and to-day, and we have learned 
from him the things that must be put through and the things 
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that we are allowed to debate on the floor of the Senate. Sec- | FE want to express now, as strongly as I can, my resentment to 


tion 8 was brought up and he was asked whether it was not | liis reflections upon the integrity and the independence of the 


rather a severe penalty to put a man in State's prison for four 
years for disobeying a regulation of a committee, and he snid 
yes, that that was one of the things that might be left with the 
S mate to decide. but not section 7. He never suggested that 
we were ut liberty to discuss section T, and that is what I want 
to criticize the Senator from North Dakota for. We were dis- 
cussing section 8. That fs on the program, but no one told us 
that we could discuss section 7, and we have been discussing it 
all this afternoon. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator tell me who this distinguished 
gentleman is? 

Mr. HOLLIS, Oh, no; that is not permitted. It is not good 
form. You must not do thut. All you can do is to hint, and I 
have just hinted. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to say that this dis- 
tinguisheil gentleman appeared before the comunittee. 

Mr. MOLLIS. Yes; but he was one of several, so that we can 
concen! his identity. It is not right to tell who he was. 

Mr. STONE, There can be nd play about this. If a man 
appeared before the committee and made a stutement such as the 
Senntor has. made here, I would be very pleased to know who 
he is. ° 

Mr. HOLLIS. But the Senator can not find out from me 
My lips are sealed. 

Mr. STONE. Why are your lips sealed? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Because I say so. That is the only renson T 
ean give. They are sealed. As a gentleman I must play the 
game as it is played, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. HOLLIS, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did not the: committee have the 
observations of those who appeared before it taken down? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Oh. no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We had the hearings in the Finance 
Committee reported and printed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; but these were not taken down. It was a 
conference. It was not a committee hearing. It was a confer- 
ence; it did not bind anybody, and it was not taken down. It 


Mr. President — 


might be very interesting to discuss why it is necessary to estab- 
lish a United Stutes bank in Washington, so that anyone who 
wants to borrow any money can kowtow fo the five gentlemen 
who are running this great bank. We must not discuss that. 
It might be interesting to decide on its merits how the capital 


issues committee wus to be appointed. It is to be appointed by a 
beurd of gentlemen over whom we have no control at all; that 
is, by the Federal Reserve Bourd, and it must be composed of 
three of their own members, and they can go and pick out two 
others. Now, some think it would be a fine idea to have the 
President appoint them and the Senate contirm them, if it sees 
fit; but we must not discuss that. We might adopt some other 
way in which to appoint this committee. We might think that 
their anthority is tuo extensive. All they have got to decide 
on is whether business is essential or nonessential, and that is a 
very serious thing. I might think some business was essential to 
winning the war, but I have to go to this committee, appointed 
by a board over which the Senate has no control, and they can 
ruin me or mike me, just as they see fit. and there is no appeal 
to anyone, But I will not suggest this question. Some one will 
get Interested] and discuss it. I beg to return to the program. 
You are allowed to discuss section 8 as between one year and 
four years, and I deprecate the suggestion that section T ought 
to be discussed or stricken from the bill. I hope the Senate will 
get back to its mutton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say a word. 
Of course, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] 
can cast reflections upon the heads of departments of the Gov- 
ernment and denounce them as autucrats and as attempting 


te dietate or stifle legislation if he desires. That is his affair 


and his responsibility. I do not think anybody will agree with 
him in the insinuations he has made against them. nor do I 
think the country will respond to that sort of an attack upon 
men who are serving the Government as well and as faithfully 
as are the heads of the departments of the Government at this 
time. 3 

But when the Senator assumes to attack » committee of this 
‘body in the way the Senator attacked the Finunce Committee, 
I think he transcends the richts and privileges of a Senator upon 
this floor. His langunge and insinuations flagrantly violate 
the well-established rules of this body, and if it was thought 
proper or expedient to do so, I think he would be subjeet to be 
called, to order. I did not see fit to pursue that course. 


. 


Finance Committee. No committee in this body has exercised 
gren ter independence of action and of decision than that com- 
mittee. H 

Some time ago that committee. since my chairmanship of it, 
had under consideration a tariff bill which probably was very 
largely framed by the Treasury Department; most of these fiscal 
bills are in the first instance, whether they be appropriation or 
tariff or financial bills. When we had under consideration one 
of those tariff bills, after the House had acted upon and 
amended it. and it was sent te the Senate, the Finance Com- 
mittee reported it back to the Senate with nearly 600 amend- 
ments, and the great bulk of those umendments were adopted. 

No important bill of the character that is generally framed by 
the departwent has been reported to the Senate from the 
Finance Committee since I have been a member of it, so far as 
I recall, without the recommendation of material enrendatfon, 
Members of the Finance Committee will bear me out in the 
statement that though this bill was sent here as an adniuistra- 
tion measure—and I am lad it was sent, because I think some 
or its provisions are entitled to be characterized as an inspira- 
tion in their adoption and efficacy tc meet a very acute and a 
very difficult situation—the ctaumittee did not, as the Senator 
intimates, tamely ac juiesce in ul its provisions nor dent with 
it differently than a bill presented by an individual Senator; 
the very nature and character of the two sections under dis- 
cussion was changed. The whole of one of these seetions was 
rewritten. Not these, but many other sections, were materinily 
amended and others rewritten, every member of the committee 
exercising the utmost independence in vriticizing and offering 
amendments, and they were adopted or rejected, as they were 
thought te be well or ill founded by the committee: There was 
no partisanship or cringing, but absolute freedom of action in 
all its considerations and actions in respect to this measure and 
its àamemiment. This nil! was reported buck to the Senate 
with the consent aml saactiun practically of the whole com- 
mittee. 8 

Mr. President, it is true that while this committee report was 
a unanimous report, signifying that it had as a whole the 
sanction of every member of the committee, some members of 
the committee stated in committee, as bs usual under those cir- 
cumstances. that while they approved of the bill as a whole 
they did not approve of certain- amendments to the bill, and 
so reserved the right to oppose those umendments upon the floor 
of the Senate. s 

When the Senator from Missouri apparently criticized the 
attitude of the Senator from Utah he was under the itupression 
that that Senator did not know he hud reserved such right with 
respect to this amendment, and he wus under the impression the 
Senator from Utah had supported this amendmerit itr the com- 
mittee, and laboring under this erroneous: impression he ex- 
pressed’ surprise at the action of the Senator in opposing the 
nmendment. 

I do not at all impugn the right of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] as n member of the committee 
to exercise his full independence upon this floor, although he 
approved the bill as n whole, and for that reuson agreed to the 
report of the committee. r 

Mr. STONE. I think so: whether he reserveil the right or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes: I have no doubt he may rightfully do 
it. whether he reserved the right or not. Nobody has questioned 
that. Beenuse of the criticism of the Senator from Missouri, 
bused on a misapprehension, as I stuted, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hors} seizes upon the circumstance to 
indict the Finance Committee both before the country and the 
Senate as so subservient and disciplined that it habitually nc- 
cepts every bill sent to it by the departments and votes for these 
measures just as reported. A Senator suggests to me tliat his 
voice will not reach the country. His voice will not rench the 
country when he enguges in unjust and unfair and unfounded 
criticism, either of the members of a great committee of this 
body or the head of one of the greut departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I have said this much heenuse my resentment 
is somewhat hot at the course which the Senntor has seen fit 
to pursue in the matter. a nugging course, nagging the committee 
and nagging the department, and trying fo put men in high place, 
with heavy responsibilities, in un false position before the country. 
I think T um warranted in displaying some heat about it, Mr. 
President. È 

Mr. President, I beg the pardon of the Senate if T have spoken 
with unwarranted heat, for I did not wish to displity any tem- 
per in the nmtter; I simply desired to give emphutie expression 
to my feelings of surprise and resentment and nothing more. 


1918. 
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Mr. President, as the hour is late, and I know a number of Sena- 
tors have left not expecting that this rather important amend- 
ment would be voted upon to-day, I will move a recess. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator makes that motion will he 
allow me two minutes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say, Mr. President, that in my 
experience in the Senate the fact that a committee votes to re- 
port a bill favornbly and there is no minority report never implies 
that every member of tlie committee is bound to vote for every 
amendment and every section of the bill just as it comes from the 
committee. It is the custom to reserve the right to offer nmend- 
ments and to vote against an amendment on the floor. In this 
particular ease that reservation was made. 

Mr. President, as far as discipline goes I have never observed 
any attempt to discipline anybody on the Finance Comunittee, 
We have had great differences of opinion there and long discus- 
sions, more than in any committee on which I have ever had the 
opportunity of serving. We have done very hard work, and I 
think that there has been an abundance of independence shown, 
although no party feeling has been shown since this war began. 
I think, Mr. President, that members of the Finance Committee 
are perhaps quite as free from outside dictation as are some of 
those who criticize us. I have never observed any sign in the 
Finance Committee of outside dictation either from departments 
or from organizations which are in the departments. I have 
never seen any successful attempt to dictate to members of the 
committee. 5 

I feel much honored by being a member of the committee on 
account of the work which it has done during the past year; 
and, if I may make one general observation, I think it is a mis- 
take that it does not advance good legislation, that it does not 
advance that spirit which I think we all ought to have at this 
time in the Sennte—a spirit of real unity—to make personal 
attacks on a committee and to jeer at it because most of Its 
members have had the honer to be returned many times to the 
Senate instead of only once. T think it is possible for a man to 
Un ve served long in the Senate and to give honest and useful 
service. I quite understand the feelings of the chairman, who 
has worked so exceptionally hard over the bills which have 
been before us, and who, I should like to take this opportunity of 
Saying, has been so extremely 9 to all the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. Preridenk 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I did not jeer at the committee; 
I did not criticize them; but it is a fact that when an important 
bill comes on the floor of the United States Senate we find a 
committee like the Finance Committee voting almost solidly. 
That is so much required or expected of them that when a mem- 
ber uf the committee says that he is not going to support a cer- 
tain measure reported by che committee it is cause for surprise 
on the part of another member. 

With 17 members of the committee voting solidly for a bill— 
that is about one-third or one-fourth of the Members who are 
usually voting—it gives very little opportunity for free, fair dis- 
cussion and decision on the floor of the Senate. 

I deprecate any attempt in a measure of this kind to bind 17 
members of the Finance Committee to all of the provisions of 
the bill. My remarks were made to bring that fact before the 
Senate. I think it is a just criticism, and I cleave to it. I 
ha ve no criticism to make of the members of the committee in- 
dividuall,. It is their collective action that I find to be some- 
times injurious. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the criticism in itself is the 
highest possible tribute to the committee, because there can be 
no higher tribute to the merits of a bill than that 17 members, 
from as many diverse parts of the country, representing two 
great political parties und several factions within each party, 
should come with a united front to vote for the bill as a whole, 
and with only, I believe, 2, or possibly 3, members expressing 
difference of opinion as to particular provisions of the bill. So 
far from the fact that u committee vote solidly for a bill being 
a reason to criticize either the committee or the bill, it is a 
proof almost positive of the fact that the bill must be one of ex- 
ceptional merit or else that could not have occurred. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as we are all making explana- 
tions, confessions, and protests, being a member of the commit- 
tee, let me make one. : 

I have never supported either slavishly or otherwise every- 
thing in a Finance Committee bill since I have been kere unless 
the Democratie caucus ordered me to do so. I have never 
yielded my convictions to a majority when it existed as to the 


expediency or the right of anything which a majority of the 
committee thought otherwise about. I have never impeded 
legislation except on one occasion, and that was legislation 
reported by a committee with which I had nothing to do. 

I have in the case of this bill objected to some of its terms, 
and have offered and have succeeded in haying the Senate ac- 
cept certain amendments which seemed to me to be desirable to 
certain parts of the bill. So I must deny the sweeping state- 
ment of my friend from New Hampshire Mr. Hortts] when he 
asserts here that this committee and all of its member: slavishly 
follow the report of the committee, stand by the bill in solid 
mass, and obey the orders of the Treasury Department. 

I wear no man's collar here, nor the collar of any committee. 
While I shau continue to do my duty on the committee and 
acquiesce in the report of any bill which a majority desires to 
report, or which it thinks it is its duty to report, I shall advo- 
cate and support its various provisions, provided only they ad- 
dress themselves to my better judgment. Otherwise I skall not 
do so. 8 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
March 6, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuerspay, March 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, iinpress us as s people, with 
all the spiritual fervor of Thy power, with the stupendous task 
which has been thrust upon us, that every man, woman, and 
child throughout the length and breadth of the land may be 
impressed with the sacrifices, which he or she may be culled 
upon to make, in the great struggle whieh confronts us. 

Let those who can work give themselves with patriotic zeal 
to the necessities of the hour. Let those who can fight give 
themselves heart and soul to the cause. Let those who can 
minister to the sick and wounded and comfort the dying give 
themselves whole-heartedly to their calling, that we may defend 
With all the physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual power the 
precious heritage of our fathers—lite. liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—not only for ourselves but fer humanity, after the 
manner of the Lord Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of 
the following title. in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution authorizing the granting of in- 
surance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act 
approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution authorizing the granting of in- 
surance under the act entitled “ An act to euthorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other 
than the person to be insured; referred to Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


READMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up House joint resolution 255, authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been con- 
scripted or have volunteered for service with the military forces 
of the United States or allied forces. 

It is a joint resolution which authorizes the readmission to the 
United States at the close of the war, or when they shail have 
been discharged for wounds or other physical reasons, certain 
aliens, notwithstanding the act of April 6, 1917, they having gone 
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into the Army of the United States or into that of the cobclliger- 
ents. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let the joint resolution be reported. — 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolred, etc., That, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 of 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917, excluding from the United 
States allens who are Akely to become a public charge, or who are 

- physically defective, or who are contract laborers, or who have come in 

cousequence of advertisements for labor printed, published, or dis 
tributed fn a foreign country, or who are assisted by others to come, or 
whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another or by 
any vorpotation. association. society, municipality, or foreign govyern- 
ment, or who are stowaways, or who are illiterate, aliens lawfully 
resident in the United States when heretofore or hereafter enlisted or 
conscripted for the military service of the United States; and aliens 
lawfully resident in the United States who, prior to April 6, 1917, de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of the United States, and 
who have entisted for service with Czecko-Slovak, Polish, or other 
independent forces attached to the United States Army or to the army 
of any one of the cobelligerents of the United States in the present war, 
who may, within one year utter the termination of the war, apply for 
readmission tu this country, after being honorably discharged or granted 
furlough abroad by the prope? military authorities, or after being re- 
jected on final examination in connection with their enlistment or con- 
scription. shall be readmitted; and that any alien of either of the two 
foregoing deseriptions who would otherwise be excluded under said 
section of the immigration act on the ground that he is idiotic, im- 
becile, feeble-minded., epileptic, insane, or has had one or more attacks 
of insanity, or on the ground that he is afflicted with constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, tuberculosis, a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease, or mental defect, shall be readmitted if it is proved 
that the disability was acquired while the alien was serving in the 
military forces of the United States or in an independent force of the 
kind hereinbefore described, if such alien returns to a port of the United 
States within one year after the termination of the war; and that the 
head tax provided in the immigration act of February 5. 1917, shali 
not be co'lected from aliens readmitted into the United States under 
the provisions of this resolution: Provided, That if any alien read- 
mitted to the United States in pursuance of the terms hereof shal! at 
any time thereafter become a public charge the expense of maintenance 
and care shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Texas if this joint resolution, in 
part, does not cover the conditions provided for in a bill passed 

by the House yesterday? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No, Mr. Speaker; I do not think it does. I 
just tulked that inatter over briefly with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], who is of the committee that re- 
ported the other bill. He can more clearly explain the terms of 
that bill. 


Mr. MADDEN. I remember the terms of that bill very well. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This joint resolution treats of two classes of 
aliens in the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will permit me, the bill of 
yesterday was to admit them to citizenship, and this joint reso- 
lution is merely to admit them into this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that this joint resolution provides 
for men who volunteered into the service of the United States as 
well as in the service of the allies. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I did not catch the gentleman's remark. 

Mr. MADDEN. The joint resolution says “those hereafter 
enlisted or conscripted for the military service of the United 
States and aliens lawfully resident in the United States.” The 
question is whether that part of the joint resolution is not cov- 
ered by the bill which we passed yesterday. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This is not to make them citizens, but to 
readmit them. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think myself the readmission of men who 
have volunteered to serve in defense of the cause in which the 
United Stutes is engaged, who have been in the country but are 
not citizens of the country, should be dealt with as a matter of 
simple justice through the provisions of this joint resolution. 
and there ought not to be any serious opposition to the joint 
resolution; but I was wondering, when I asked the question, 
whether it did not also include some of those who were covered 
by the bill yesterday. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That bill was to admit them to citizenship. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Texas whether, in case 
the joint resolution is considered by the House, he would con- 
sent to the elimination of the words, in lines 16. 17, and 18, “ or 
after being rejected on final examination in connection with 
their enlistment or cnoscription, shall be readmitted "? 

These words seem to give immunity to a man who has never 
been in the military service, whose application for military 
service must be difficult to prove, and for whom it would seem 
no special ground or favor of this kind was necessary or proper. 

Mr. MADDEN. At the same time. if the gentleman will aliow 
me, he did the best he could to surrender his life to the cause 
of the allies. He was in this country. he went abroad vorun- 
tarily, and if, after having done everything he could to get into 
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the Army, he is to be discriminated against because he did try 
to do the thing he ought to do, I think it would be unjust. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that 
this joint resolution is going to cause considerable discussion, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution has just. 
been reported, and I would like to have some information about 
it. I think it should go over for a duy or two, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being I object. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BITI, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of H. It. 10338, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, when we completed considera- 
tion of the bill the other day we had just read the paragraph 
on page 17, ending at line 20. I want to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill if he can inform me which of the employees 
in this paragraph are the barbers in the House Office Building. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Those are appropriated for ou 
page 17, lines 5 and 6. 

Mr. WALSH. Are they among the cloakroom men? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; they are known as cloak- 
room men. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this one at $600 and $120 additional so 
long as the position is held by the present incumbent? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is one of them. 

Mr. WALSH. He is a barber? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; and the others are carried at 
$600 each. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following smend- 
ment, in line 4. page 17, to strike out the figure“ 8“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the figure “7.” and, in line 5, to strike out the 
words and figures “ one $600 and $120 additional so Jong as the 
position is held by the present incumbent,” and to strike out the 
word “seven” and insert “ four.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WatsH* Page 17, line 4, strike out the 
figure 8“ and insert in lieu thereof the figure “7; line 5, after the 
word “men,” strike out “one $600 and $120 additional so tong as the 
position is held by the present incumbent,” and, in line 6, after the word 
2 5 strike out the word “seven ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I remember several years ngo 
reading a speech delivered in the House by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies], who at that time—I think it 
was during the Fifty-sixth Congress—iirected attention to the 
enormous expenditures which were being made by the Govern- 
ment in order to support the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government; and he called attention to the various ein- 
ployees that were required and the salaries that were paid to 
them. It seems to me that in a time like this we Members of the 
House can afford to forego some of the luxuries, and I presume 
that these barbers might be classed as luxuries, because they are 
paid for by the Government. although we pay them for the indi- 
vidual services which they render when we are permitted to 
enter their establishment. It seems to me that we might relieve 
the people at large from this tax that is imposed upon them, 
particularly in view of the fact, as I said before, that we nay 
for the services they render; and I understand that in one of the 
shops there is one barber who receives no compensation except 
that which he gets from the Members who patronize the estab- 
lishment. I understand that the others receive salaries. and 
it is presumed that the services which they render in cleaning up 
and keeping their shop clean and neat and tidy early in the 
morning and in the afternoon after they have closed the pince 
is sufficient to warrant us in carrying them in this bill as cloak- 
room men, or eleaners-up. I believe it is time, if we are going 
to carry them as barbers, to say so and denominate them as such 
in the legislation, and let our constituents know thut we are 
paying for barbers, even though they perform no work for us 
gratis. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairniin, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ash this question for information, Are 
the barbers in the shop here in the Capitol Building included 
in lines 5 and 6? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand not. I asked first with refer- 
ence to the barbers in the House Office Building, and that was 
the information given. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I gave the gentleman incor- 


rect information. I understood the gentleman referred to the 
barbers here in the Capitol. 

Mr. WALSH, No; I referred to the barbers in the House 
Office Building, but I intend to offer a similar amendment with 
reference to those in the Capitol. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I agree very largely with what the gentle- 
man has said, but I wanted to call attention to the fact that if 
the barbers in the Capitol Building ere included in these lines, 
then they are charged with the responsibility of cleaning th 3 
Hall in addition to their barber shop. They are compelled to 
either personally come here each day and clean this Hall or else 
hire it done out of their own pockets. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the amendment that 
offered strikes out the barbers in the Capitol? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes 

Mr. WALSH. I intended to make that motion also, but = 
intended to do so first *~ reference to the House Office Building. 
Let me suggest to the gentleman that I understand that ve 
give them the use of the quarters; we furnish them with the 
linen, with the light, with the ieat, with the water, and that 
they come up here and ply their occupation, and each Member 
has to pay the same price for the work they do tha: he would 
have to pay if he went into a barber shor in another section 
of the city; and if the privilege which we give them to occupy 
those quarters, to ply their occupation there, to perform the 
services for Members of the House, is not worth their cleaning 
up the building in the vicinity of that shop and the keeping 
of that shop tidy and neat, then I say that we could afford to 
pay charwomen $20 a month to perform that service in the 
halls approaching them or else impose that duty on some of 
the other janitors or messengers of these various committees 
that are overloaded with janitors and messengers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What I wanted to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to is to draw a distinction between the barbers in the 
Capitol Building who are limited to the membership of the 
House when they come to shaving anyone, who are not per- 
mitted to shave anyone else than Members—if Members do not 
keep them busy they have nothing to do at all—and the bar- 
bers over in the House Office Building, who have no other work 
to do except to follow their trade. These barbers in the Capitol 
Building have to clean this hall. The barbers in the House 
Office Building can shave anyone who comes along, while these 
barbers can not. 

Mr. WALSH. I admit that possibly the barbers down here 
have a little more to do, but I do not admit that there is any 
justification for carrying this class of employees as laborers. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman aware 
that these barbers, excepting when Congress is in session, have 
practically no work to do in the barber shop, not only here in 
the Members’ shop but over in the office building; there are a 
few clerks there, but they can not get any outside trade at all, 
especially downstairs here. 

Mr. WALSH. But that has not been so for some little time; 
but even if they have no work to do I do not think we should 
carry them on the pay roll. 

Mr. BROWNING. And that at that time they are janitors; 
that they have to move furniture and do all kinds of work; 
they are laborers. 

Mr. WALSH. If Congress is not in session, it does not re- 
quire any more cleaning up or moving of furniture or any more 
janitor service than when Congress is in session. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is where the gentleman is mistaken. 
Tt is when Congress is not in session that the changing of all 
of the furniture in the building and the cleaning up occurs, and 
then they become laborers, especially those downstairs. I am 
not speaking of those in the Office Building. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit if that be so we might transfer this 
troublesome task of moving furniture to some of these over- 
worked janitors at $1,000 per year who are being carried upon 
the rolls for some of these committees that have not filed any 
reports, or have filed but few during this session of Congress. 
and that are not holding hearings, but I submit it is a deception 
to carry these men in this bill as laborers, and pay them as 
laborers at $720 per year for one of them and the other at 
$50 a month, when a greater part of their time is being de- 
voted to their occupation of barbering and that they then re- 
ceive the fees that are customary for Members to pay for that 
Work. I say, as I said before, while it does not amount to 
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very much in the main, that at this crisis it is a good example 
for the House to set to economize here and there wherever pos- 
sible within its own establishment and not let it be said that 
we during this war session, when taxes are being levied and 
when appeals are being made for every sort of charity, are not 
willing to economize and cut down in our expenses and to dis- 
pense with the services of barbers carried upon the roll as 
cloak-room men when a greater part of their time is occupied 
for their own private gain. If we give them the use and occu- 
pany of these rooms, with the furnishings and equipment, it 
must be worth something, as to procure similar quarters else- 
where would amount to a considerable item in the way of rent. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
think other barbers would be glad to have those stands down 
there even if no pay was given to them? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no doubt plenty of competent men would 
be glad to have those quarters for a barber shop und to perform 
incidental janitor service as a remuneration for the privilege of 
performing such services. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman is not retaliating and giving 
these barbers the same kind of a deal they gave when they 
got at him with a razor? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; I do not know what treatment they 
give, as I seldom patronize them. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will, 

Mr. GOOD. Has the gentleman considered this fact, that on 
the 4th of March next Congress will adjourn until some time in 
December? During that time this Hall must be kept clean. 
Other work around the Capitol must be performed by these four 
men. They can not perform very much work then and barber. 
They are not allowed to go into business generally down here 
and serve the public, therefore they will have no compensation 
during that time Congress is not in session, and yet they are 
performing a work -here that the Government must have per- 
formed and for which it must pay. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not contend that these four 
men that he speaks of are the only ones employed around this 
Capitol or the House Office Building that can be secured to come 
in here and keep this Chamber clean when Congress is not in 
session? 

Mr. GOOD. These four men are the only men on the pay roll, 
as I understand it, whose duty it is to keep this room in order: 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That does not answer my question. Does the 
gentleman say that there are no other men to whom this duty 
could be transferred? It certainly does not require as many to 
keep the House Chamber clean when we are not in session as 
when we are meeting every day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, as explained by him, would be to dispense with 
four laborers now employed and who during a part of the day 
run the barber shop here in the Capitol. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, as Members of the House will 
recall, that in 1912 when this side of the House came into 
contro: there was a reorganization of the employees of this. 
House and at that time 62 employees of the House were dropped 
from the rolls whose salaries aggregated $82,750 every year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many have been added since that time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. None to this particular roll. 
There have been some special police—— 

Mr. MADDEN. How many more employees are there in the 
House organization now than there were before? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I will say to the gentleman I am 
confident there are a good many less; there is not any question 
about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state as a fact that there 
are less? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are less, a good deal less, 
I will say to the gentleman, and I have no hesitaney in making 
that statement. Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts pro- 
ceeds on the wrong assumption. In the first place he proceeds 
upon the idea that those four laborers do nothing else but attend 
upon the barber shop for which he says they receive pay from 
those who call upon them for their services, but I want to sub- 
mit to him and to the House that these laborers are very 
necessary. As a matter of fact if his motion should prevail it 
would be necessary for the House to provide four laborers in 
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order to do the work that these men are now performing at 

a year, and when we provide four laborers it will be neces- 
sary to pay them $720 a year instead of $600, that being the 
amount that is paid to other laborers. 

Mr. DYER. That does not apply to the barbers of the House 
Office Building, but to those in the Capitol? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was speaking particularly of 
the barbers in the Capitol itself. 

Mr. DYER. Those in the House Office- Building do not do 
work as laborers. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am informed to the contrary; 
but the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts is directed 
particularly at the barbers of the Capitol Building, and I am 
confining these remarks to them. k 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. This is a barberous discussion, but then 
there is one bit of information we have not got. Is it not true 
that the men of the House Office Building out of what they are 
paid pay the salaries of the two men here in the toilet room? 
Are not they employed by those men over there and are they 
paid by these men downstairs? > 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; they are not. 

Mr. MEEKER. Are they paid by the men downstairs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the toilet room of the House? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are employees of the House 
and carried on the roll. Now, gentlemen, four of the laborers 
are employed in the Members’ private shop in the Capitol. 
Their duties are, as stated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], to clean up the House floor and keep it in proper condi- 
tion, and that is what they are charged with doing every day. 
They work here in the morning, they work late in the evening, 
in order to get the floor of this House cleaned for the business 
of the succeeding day. I repeat that if you drop these four 
laborers from the roll, then it will be necessary to provide 
laborers to take care of this floor. 

Mr. RUCKER. You have reference to the four laborers 
downstairs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. > 

Mr. RUCKER. How many months has the House been in 
session? It has been in session a large part of the time during 
the last four years. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. With the exception of one vaca- 
tion, which ran from March to December. 

Mr. RUCKER, There has been very little recess. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Comparatively; yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If it requires four men to do this work during 
that short time 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. If it requires a forenoon of a day for four 
men to do the work, would it be necessary to employ four men 
solely for that work if they were changed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am informed by the Doorkeeper 
that if they were dropped, he would have to have four laborers 
to do this work. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman know, as.far as the 
work in the Hall is concerned, it could be done by one màn? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RUCKER. By two, then? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know; but I do know 
that these men are engaged, early in the morning and late in 
the evening, cleaning up this entire floor and galleries. 

And I want to say to the gentleman, in response to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that these men get 
a certain amount of income by virtue of the barbering they do. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we know that their custom is neces- 
sarily limited to such portion of the membership as patronize 
them. And I venture the assertion if they were taken from the 
roll it would be impossible to secure anyone to come up here and 
run that shop. 

The gentleman refers to the fact that they are furnished the 
room, the heat, the linen, and the light. That is true. A few 


years ago they were furnished their supplies, but that has been 
cut out, and now they get only the room, the heat, the light, 
and the necessary linen. But I submit if you undertake to re- 
move them from the roll you will have to supply four laborers 
t» do the work they are now doing, and in addition to that you 


will not be able to secure men on the outside to come up and 
run the barber shop. 

Mr. RUCKER. As far as I am concerned, I would like to see 
it tried once. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Has 
the gentleman any information as to how much time these four 
laborers occupy in cleaning up this Hall? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not, But I will say to the 
gentleman it must take considerable time. It is a large Hall, and 
I dare say it requires considerable cleaning at the end of each 
day's session. I think anybody would agree with me in that 
statement. 

Mr. WALSH. But four men are able to do it. 
whole forenoon, when the House is not in session. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand they work at night 
frequently. This has to be done to avoid dust in the day. I 
will say to the gentleman that this arrangement has been going 
on for some time, and these men have been carried on the roll 

in this way for more than 20 years. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not conclusive. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I know very little about the barbers over at 
the House Office Building, but I made some inquiries quite a 
while ago as to the barbers in the shop in this building, their 
duties und what compensation they received, and so forth. Now, 
they tell me down there that they are compelled to clean this 
Hall, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] says, and 
I am sure it is no light job, because I have been through here 
when they were at work on it and I know it is considerable work 
in picking up papers, dusting, and cleaning the desks and seats, 
aud so on, while Congress is in session. They tell me down there 
unless they come and do it themselves they have to hire some- 
body to do it and pay them out of their own pockets. 

Now, there is another thing to think about. We will not per- 
mit them to serve anybody but Members. If there are a half 
dozen Members who come there to be shaved during the day they 
can serve them. Otherwise they get nothing at all in the way 
of compensation for their services as barbers. When Congress 
is not in session, I am told by them, that it is their duty to clean 
these corridors, clean the cuspidors, move furniture, and do 
every thing else incident to the work of a janitor, because they 
are carried on the janitor’s roll and are under his supervision 
and control. 

Now, the gentleman-from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] says 
that that work might be performed by some of these janitors 
that are assigned to committees that seldom meet and have very 
little work to do. I want to say to him this, that I know some- 
thing about one of those committees that does not meet fre- 
quently, but that committee does not enjoy the luxury of a 
janitor. >; 

There is a janitor to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department in connection with the six or seven other com- 
mittees. One man takes care of six or seven different committee 
rooms and carries the mail—the mail of all of these committees— 
for the pay of a common laborer so that it is not accurate to- 
say, and I did not want the information to go out unchallenged, 
that these so-called expenditure committees have each a janitor, 
because we have not. We have one taking care of six or seven 
different committees. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not refer to any of the expenditure com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am glad to hear that, but I thought that in- 
ference might be drawn, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. In the paragraph beginning at the bottom 
of page 14, running to page 15, there is provision made for 35 
committees. The janitors in 12 of those are paid $1,000, and 
those in the remaining 25 are paid only $60 a month. Some of 
these committees, I notice in looking them over, are inactive 
and have no duties at all. There is $3.480 expended. Why do 
we not make it a uniform charge and save that money? 

Mr. HAMLIN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
has suggested to me that you are asking the wrong man about 
that. I do not know about that myself. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You are defending certain expenditures of 
janitors to committees. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. The gentleman is entirely wrong. I am 
only defending in a friendly way the barbers, so called, in the 
Capitol Building. I am not defending those over in the House 
Office Building who do no janitor work, as I understand. I only 
say that the small committees that I though the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was referring to did not each have a janitor. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In response to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnixs], these janitors’ salaries have been 
fixed by formal resolution of the House. If there is any desire 
to reorganize the janitor service to committees, it should be 
by resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

ess WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee if 
he will now indicate in this bili under which item the barbers in 
the House Office Building are carried? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are carried under the pro- 
vision providing for “7 at $600 each,” in line 6. Two of those 
seven are those employed in the House Office Building. 

Mr. WALSH. But there are three over there on the rolls, are 
there not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Only two on the rolls, and those 
two who are on the rolls, I will say to the gentleman, are charged 
with the duty of looking after the gallery corridors of the 
House. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they look after all the corridors around 
here? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Tle gallery corridors; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to amend by striking out the word 
“seven,” in line 6, and inserting the word “ five.” 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 17, by striking out the word “seven,” in line 6, and 
inserting the word “ Ave, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
recognized in opposition to the amendment. I want to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Do I 
understand the gentleman correctly to say that there are four 
barbers in the House Office Building, two of whom are on the 
rolls drawing $50 a month? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not state the number from 
my own knowledge, because I have never been in the House 
Office Building barber shop; but I know that only two there 
are carried on the rolls. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
tween those. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. That is because those who are 
on the rolls are required to perform service here in looking 
after the galleries in the building, an arrangement that has 
obtained for many years. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do they perform any service 
over here in the corridors? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They do. They are charged with 
the duty of looking after and keeping clean the gallery corridors 
surrounding the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How did the others come to be 
there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee.. They are barbers. They are not 
carried on the rolls and do not receive anything from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think it 
right—I am simply asking for information—does the gentleman 
think there should be two on the rolls and two off? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is very good reason for it, 
because those on the rolls are required to perform services 
which are necessary and which are entitled to compensation. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. On its face that appears to be a 
distinction; but I will say to the gentleman that I do not think 
the service they perform outside of the barber shop amounts to 
anything. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Some one has to look after the 
gallery corridors. f 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It looks to me as though it were 
a situation where two of the four are getting something that the 
5 770 9715 are not getting. That is all. If they are, they should 
not do it. 


There is a distinction made be- 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman answer 
one other question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 3 

Mr. DOWELL. How did the other two secure their places 
in the House Office Building? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, They secured them by permit. 

Mr. DOWELL. Isit true that they are barbers and that the 
permit came from the ones that have charge of the House Office 
Building? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennesseo. That building, as the gentleman 
knows, is in charge of a commission. 

Mr. DOWELL. And the commission grants this privilege tu 
the two extra ones? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether they re- 
ceive their permits from the commission or from the superin- 
tendent who acts for the commission, or whether they receive 
their permits from the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. DOWELL, Does the Doorkeeper have charge of that 
room in the House Office Building? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then, there would be no reason for his giving a 
permit for that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it that the permit was 
granted because the additional men were needed. They are not 
on the pay roll. They serve the convenience of Members who 
go in there for a shave or a hair cut. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would it not be possible to secure the services 
of two barbers in the same way? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That would be so if they were 
not needed for a distinct purpose, and that is to look after the 
gallery corridors. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know that they perform 
this duty in the Capitol? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman have knowledge that these 
two barbers perform the service in the Capitol Building as jani- 
tors? f 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. In addition to that, when 
Congress adjourns for recess those men are required to stay here 
and continue to serve through the year as laborers, whereas those 
who are not on the rolls, of course, are free to go and secure 
employment elsewhere. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I might state there that the 
two men to whom reference has been made during the session 
pay the men to do this work here. They employ those men; sc 
I was told by those men over in the House Office Building. When 
Congress is not in session those who were employed are dis- 
charged, and the others have to do this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. WALSH]. e 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clerk hire, Members and Delegates: For clerk hire for Membe: 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, necessary in the discharge ¢ 
thelr official and representee duties, $2,000 each per annum, $880,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That all clerks te 
Members, Delegates, and ident Commissioners from and after July 


1, 1918, shall be placed òn the roll of employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and shall be paid in the same manner as other employees of 
the House are paid: Provided further, That each Member, Delegate, 
and Resident Commissioner may appoint for such periods and at such 
rates of compensation as he shall determine within the said sum of 
$2,000 a clerk or clerks who shall be subject to be removed at the will 
of the person by whom they are appoint |, but no Member, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner shall authorize an expenditure from the said 
sum of $2,000 . for any period of the fiscal year 
than that portion of the fi year bears to the entire fiscal year: 
Provided furtker, That Representatives and Delegates elect to Congress 
whose credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 31 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shali 
be entitled, from the date of commencement of their respective terms, 
to make appointments and removals of clerks under this application: 
Provided jurther, That the Sap yment of any clerk or clerks here- 
under shall cease upon the death, resignation, removal, or termination 
of service of the Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner by whom 
they were appointed. . 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of omler to the paragraph, and I make the point of order 
to all that part of the paragraph beginning with the word 
“ Provided,” in line 3, and ending with the word “ appointed,” in 
line 2, page 21. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am making a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will state 
his partiamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee reserves n point of order on the entire paragraph? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserve a point of order on 
the entire paragraph, and I am making now a point of order 
agninst all that part of the paragraph after the word “ Pru- 
videl.” jn line 3. on the ground that it is new law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman in charge of the bill 
desire to say anything about the point of order? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will say, for the 
information of the House, that in the colloquy which ensued 
the other day, when I was undertaking to present this bill. I 
made the statement that the amendment proposed was so drawn 
as to provide for elasticity in the payment of this fund for 
clerical help. In other words, that if the umount was not con- 
sumed in one month it would he subject to the disposal of the 
Member for clerk hire in any succeeding month. A great many 
expressed themselves as in doubt and some to the effect that 
they thought the amendment did not so provide. 

Now, in order to remove any ambiguity it was my purpose. 
if the point of order had not been maile, to offer the following 
amendment: On page 20. in lines 13, 14. 15, 16. and 17. strike 
out, “. but no Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner 
shall authorize an expenditure from the said sum ef $2000 
proportionately greater for any period of the fiscal year than 
that portion of the fiscal year bears to the entire fiscal year” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided further, That any accrued amounts remaining unexpended 
at any time during the fiscal year shall accumulate and be available 
for expenditure at any time during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

I hoped that the point of order would not be made against 
this section. in order that I might offer thut amendmenr, and I 
bring this to the attention of the House now so that those who 
may be proceeding upon the idea that the amendment was not 
drawn as it was intended may understand thut it is the purpose 
to correct it. 

Of course, I concede that the whole provision is subject to 
a point of order, but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT], in the point of order that he has made as to a portion 
oc the puragraph, seeks to cut out from this section un provision 
which has been carried for a number of years. That is the 
provision that Members shall report to the Clerk of the House 
the names of those whom they have appointed as their clerks 
©. secretaries. I am frank to say to you that unless the gen- 
tleman proposes to leave that -proyision in, then I shall make 
a point of order against the remaining part of this paragraph, 
because I do not think that the House ought now te undertake 
to ent out that particular provision. f 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will state to my colleague 
that in the event that the point of order is sustained it is my 
purpose then to offer as a substitute for the language wluch 
will remain in the paragraph the current law, which does curry 
the provision that the names shall be placed upon the rolls as 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the exact language? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the exact language of the 
current law, with an addition to it which will make it pernia- 
nent law. * 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will ask the gentleman, under 
the circumstances, why not strike out the whole provision and 
offer it as one amendment? I mean why not make your point 
c? order against the whole provision and then offer the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that I should have no objection to that, provided we can be sure 
that the provision can be voted-upon. Of course, the proposi- 
tion is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tonnessee. I will say frankly to the gentleman 
that. so far as I am concerned, I would not be disposed to make 
a point of order against an amendmeht carrying the law as now 
carried. 5 f 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, pending the de- 
cision of the point of order, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk, may be read for 
th information of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Wituvut objection, the amendment win be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: r 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee as a substitute for 
the entire ag, Halen 

“Clerk hire, Members and Delegates: To pay each Member, Delegate. 
and Resident Commissioner for clerk hire, necessarily employed by him 
in the discharge of his official and representative duties. 000 per 
annum, in montag installments, $880,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary: and Representatives and Delegates elect to Congress whose 
credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the 


House of Representatives, in accordance with the provisicns of section 
31 of the Revised Statates of the United States, shail be entitled to pay- 
ment under this appropriation: Precided, That all clerks to Mem 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners shall be placed on the roh o 
employees of the House and be subject to be removed at the will of the 
Member, Delegate. or Resident Commissioner by whom they are ap- 
pointed: and any Member, Delegate. or Resident Commissioner_ ma 
appoint one or more clerks, who shall be piuced on the roll as the cler 
of such Member, Delegate, or Resilent Commissioner making such ap- 
pointments: Provided eer That said amount of $2,000 shall be the 
annual allowance for clerk hire for each Member, Delegate, and Resident 
Commissioner hereafter to be paid under the limitations and upon the 
conditions herein prescribed.” 

It is read 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not offered now. 
simply for information. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Simply for Information. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be indulged for a moment. 1 will state to 
my esteemed colleugue from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns] that the 
particular thing in the paragraph as drawn. to which I object, 
is the first proviso. beginning in line 3 and ending in line & The 
reason I object to that is that it would change the system of pay- 
ments. Ever since the passage of the resolution of March 3, 
1803. which was the beginning of the allowance of clerk hire to 
Members, in so far as I have been able to find from a hasty 
examination of the statute, the payment has been made to the 
Member direct, and he, of course, has been ut liberty to make his 
contrac.s with one or with any number of persons to render the 
clerical service required. That system has been satisfactory. It 
has been a System which has enabled the Member to proceed with 
least trouble in securing the clerical nssistunce necessary. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for u question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr, DYER. Can the gentleman inform the House if he knows 
the occasion which caused the Committee on Appropria jons to 
report this other provision to which the gentleman hus made the 
point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean the 
one to which I am objecting? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; the one to which the gentleman has made 
the point of order. Why has the Committee on Appropriations 
seen fit 10 offer that provision? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I assume that the Committee 
on Appropriations offered it because they thought it was right. 

Mr. DYER. There is no doubt about that, but they ought to 
be able to give to the House some justification for offering it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman had been on the 
floor last Saturday, probably he would have heard the attempt 
I made to give some of the reasons. 

Mr. DYER. I heard the gentleman's very able speech. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wish to say this. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may be further indulged: Last year another legislative 
body somewhere in the United States essayed 10 become the guar- 
dian of the payment of clerical hire to Members of the House and 
put into a bill the identical provision to which E am objecting in 
‘this bill, and in violation of all the rules of that body the Mem- 
bers of that body were permited upon the floor of that body to 
cast aspersions, not upon individual Members of this House but 
upon the House as a whole. When the opportunity cume this 
House, without emulating that other distinguished body by vio- 
lating the rules of the House, gave vent to its indignation con- 
cerning it. The proposition was stricken from the bill. and the 
system which had been in vogue from the beginning of the allow- 
ance of clerk hire was permit ed to prevail, and was continued as 
the deliberate choice of this House of Representatives. The 
Committee on Appropriations now, for reasons satisfactory to 
them—I um not criticizing that committee—have brought in that 
very provision to which this House objected and which it insisted 
should go out of the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think that his inti- 
mated criticism of the Appropriations Committee is hardly 
justified in that connection? Does net the gentleman think 
that the reason why the House perhaps so overwhelmingly 
resented the action of another body somewhere in the United 
States was due to the fact thut they felt that they were able 
to take care of their own business? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I will say to the gentle- 


man 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am decidedly in favor of the provision, 
and yet I resented what another legislative body in the United 
States did last year. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I will say to the gentle- 
man, since he has asked the question, I do not think that was 
the only reason. I think the reason why this body resented 
it. and the reason why there may be some feeling now con- 
cerning this provision brought in by the committee, is that it 
carries with it the implication that the Members of this House 
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can not be trusted to administer $2,000 per annum clerk hire 
as honest men, [Applause.] That, in my opinion, is the reason 
that Members resented it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. Could not the Members of the House, on the 
Same argument and for the same reason, be intrusted with 
the pay of the other employees of the House? Is it any reflec- 
tion on Members of the House that the employees are put on 
the pay roll? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
my seeretary to become known as an employee of the House. 
I want my secretary to be my secretary. [Applause.] The 
employees of the House render service to the House, and the 
secretary to a Member renders service to the Member—oflicially, 
it is true; but service peculiar to the Member—and there is a 
very confidential relationship existing between the Member 
and his secretary. Many Members have entered into contracts. 
Members have different methods by which they have the service 
done. In my own case, if gentlemen will pardon me for men- 
tioning it, my office in Washington remains open the year 
round. The secretary remains in that office the year round, 
except what little vacation may be taken for rest. While I 
am at home, therefore, I employ stenographic assistance there— 
perhaps this person to-day and that person to-morrow and 
another the next day. That is the plan which I have adopted. 
Other Members have different plans. Contracts have been 
entered into. The existing law is satisfactory, and it seems to 
me that the existing law should prevail; and it seems to me 
that it should be made permanent, because it is not now per- 
manent law. 

Now, I want to state—and I hope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will pardon me, but I happen to know that he per- 
sonally has, ever since the beginning of his service, like many 
of the rest of us, paid out much more than he receives for 
clerical hire—the reason I made the point of order on this propo- 
sition was in order to be absolutely sure that that provision would 
go out of the bill. For that reason I made the point of order to 
that part and reserved a point of order to the remainder, in 
order that after this goes out on the point of order I can offer 
that wliich I have had read at the desk. ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my 
friend from Tennessee that the same purpose which the gentle- 
man seeks to accomplish can be secured by striking the whole 
paragraph out and offering his amendment. I am frank to 
say that if the gentleman makes the point of order to the portion 
he indicates I shall make the point of order to the whole 
paragraph, The gentleman may then offer his amendment, to 
which as a whole I will not interpose a point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am leaving enough in there 
to offer a substitute. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand; but I shall fe-l 
constrained, if the gentleman makes the point of order to a 
portion, to make a point of order to all of it so that the 
gentleman can offer his amendment; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not intend, and have no idea of, making a point of 
order against any amendment which seeks to carry the existing 
law. But I do object, I will say to the gentleman ir all frank- 
ness, to that portion of the gentleman’s amendment which seeks 
to make this permanent law. I am opposed to making it per- 
manent law unless we place these clerks on the roll. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is not a case for feeling; it is simply a proposition of 
whether a Member believes that they ought or ought not to be 
on the roll, For my part, I believe that they ought to be placed 
on the roll. The gentleman says that he wants his secretary 
to be his secretary and not an employee of the House. I sub- 
mit that the secretu-tes of the Senators are paid from the 
roll. They are on the roll, receiving their pay out of the 
Treasury, just as, I think, our clerks ought to be paid out of 
the Treasury. Nobody has ever questioned the fact that a Sen- 
ator has absolute authority over those who perform clerical 
services in his office. 

Now, there is another thing which I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of gentlemen of the House, and that is the fact that you 
are doing an injustice to the employee who performs the clerical 
service to a Member of the House, as compared to those who 
perform clerical services for the Members of the Senate. Why 
do I say that? Because if, as you expect to do before this bill 
is concluded, you adopt a general increase of salary applying to 
those who are on the pay rolls of the Government, that increase 
will apply to the clerical help of those in the other body who, 
as we all know, are paid vastly more for services they render 
than are paid to those rendering similar and equally important 
service to Members of this House, and will not apply to Mem- 
bers’ clerks, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes: 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think I am violating any confi- 
dence of the committee when I state that it has been considered 
that the limitation to which the increase of salary will apply is 
$2,000. The clerks to another body are mostly paid above that 
sum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say that as far as I am 
concerned there has been no limit as a maximum, and even if 
the committee had determined upon it I do not know what the 
House will do. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin is antici- 
pating when he says it will come in with a limitation of 52.000. 
It may be more and it may be less. I simply threw that in by 
way of suggestion, as an injustice you are about to do to your 
own clerks. For my part I believe that the clerks ought to be 
placed on the roll, and certainly there is no Member of this 
House, not one, who is further from making the suggestien or 
implication that Members of the House are acting improperly, 
as was suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, might be 
the conclusion drawn if this provision is adopted. 

What are you doing in this bill? You place limitations upon 
your Cabinet officials. There is a small sum of $30,000 carried 
in the bill for legislative reference, and this bill places a limita- 
tion upon the Librarian as to the manner in which he shall 
expend it and as to the amount of salary that he may pay under 
that appropriation. Does the librarian think that that is an 
implication in respect to his honesty of purpose? Is there any 
Member of this House who votes for it with the idea that the 
librarian would act improperly if we would leave that fund to 
him without the limitation upon it? You can go through this 
bill from one end to the other and you will find many, many 
limitations placed upon Cabinet officials. Is that an implication 
or an insinuation against them as to the manner in which they 
would act if left free? Certainly not. Then why should Mem- 
bers who oppose this provision choose to construe it as an impli- 
cation against them? Then why should Members who oppose 
this provision choose to regard it as an implication against 
themselves? There is not an appropriation bill that is passed 
by the House that does not carry some sort of limitation upon 
it, limiting those who have charge of the expenditure, and yet 
this is the first time that it has ever been suggested that a limita- 
tion of this kind serves as an imputation of dishonesty upon 
those having charge of its administration. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize the difference 
between the House and the Senate in this particular? In the 
Senate each committee is provided with a clerk, an assistant 
clerk, and a messenger, so that the chairman of each Senate 
committee has three clerks, practically, and this bill carries a 
provision that each Senator who is not the chairman of a com- 
mittee shall have a clerk, an assistant clerk, and a messenger, 
whereas by this requirement you practically make it imperative 
that a House Member have only one clerk? ” 

A Member is not at liberty to split up and divide his allow- 
znce—oh, theoretically he can, but practically he is limited to 
paying it to one person and must go into his own pocket for 
anything paid to additional assistants. There is a difference 
between the Senate and the House in that respect. Each Senator 
has at least three persons in his office to help him, whereas a 
Member of the House has but one. He needs two. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman in the 
first place that there is no limitation upon any Member in re- 
spect to the number of clerks he may employ out of the $2,000 
allowed for clerical hire, and if the gentleman had listened to 
the amendment I proposed to offer a moment ago—— 

Mr. TILSON. I heard it read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He would understand that if the 
House is willing to adopt it it will provide that a Member may 
expend the $2,000 just as he pleases during the fiscal year, the 
only difference being that he puts his secretary or secretaries 
upon the pay roll. The people of this country do not object to 
giving to the Members of the House every particle of clerical 
assistance that they need for the prompt and efficient adminis- 
tration of their duties here. The people of the country want 
the membership of the House to have sufficient clerical assist- 


ance. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman not know that Members 
of this House have not sufficient clerical help? Does he not 
know that their work is greatly hampered for lack of clerical 
assistance, especially since the war began. That is the fact so 
far as the membership of the House is concerned, and the people 
of this country who know anything about the duties of a Mem- 
ber of Congress know it. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I want to say this, in continu- 


ance of what I started to say, that they do not object to it, but 
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I do believe that before this House undertakes to inerense its 
appropriation for clerical help it ought to place the secretaries 
upon the pay roll. That was one reason why a year ago I voted 
aguinst che increase that wus given at that time. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. b 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Connecticut has calied 
attentiun te the fact that Members of the House did not have 
suflicient clerical assistance. Is the gentleman aware that there 
ure 17 or 18 committees of the House whose clerks are also 
the secretaries of the Members? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are about 60 committees in 
the House, I think. 

Mr. WALSH. But there are 17 or 18 of those whose clerk is 
also the secretury of the Member. They have time enough to 
act as clerk of the committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman realize that since 
this war began the clerieal work of the Congressman has 
doubled to what it was? 7 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know that is largely true. and 
T know, as a matter of fact, as my colleague from Tennessee 
Mr. Garret] stated, thut there are very many Members of 
this House, possibly all of them so far as I know, who have to 
pay out much more money than they get for clerical assistance. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
eompelied to employ not only my secretary but two others, 
the work has increased to such an extent. and it is desired to 
split this matter up. You can not afford to pay it all out of 
your own pocket. All of us pay out a large sum as it is. The 
exigencies of this war, it seems to me, demand that this ought 
not to be interfered with at this time, at least until we cun get 
other help. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not see how the exigency 
ef the war has anything to dp with the question of whether or 
not those who are employed to render clerical assistance to 
Members shall be paid for their services directly by the Gov- 
ernment. s 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is almost impossible to get stenog- 
raphers. If you get one, you will have her for only two or three 
weeks, and then she goes into the Government service, and you 
are changing almost monthly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope if the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee makes the point of order that he will 
make it to the entire paragraph, 

Mr, GARKETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order to that part that I indicated. I reserve the 
point of order as to the whole. 

The CHAIRMAN, As the Chair understands. the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Tennessee is directed to all 
the matter beginning on line 24 with the word “ provided,” 
page 20, and continuing down to and including the word “ ap- 
pointed,” in line 2 on page 21. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘As the Chair understands it, the basic 
law in this matte: is simply a provision of law that a definite 
amount may be appropriated for clerk hire for the Members 
of the House. 

The fact that matter subject to a point of order is carried 
from year to year in an appropriation bill gives it no status 
against a point of order when it is raised. The fact that it 
goes over frum time to time without objection does not prevent 
the objection being proper to be made and one to be sustained 
when it actually is made. Now, the gentleman from Tennessee 
directs, as I have said, his point of order to all the matter 
included within the limits stated. All of that matter is legista- 
tion, and very plainly it is all out of order, and therefore the 
Chair sustains the polnt of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order against the remaining language, and I want to 
say in explanation of what I intend to do that I shall make the 
point of order against the remaining language in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from Tennessee has said that it is his purpose 
to offer an amendment which will take care of the clerical hetp. 
There will therefore be no danger of Members being deprived 
of the clerical assistance they are now receiving. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? Would the gentleman be willing to submit that matter 
to a vote of the membership? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman and other Mem- 
bers of the House will submit to the House the proposition to 
place secretaries upon the roll I will gladly do se, and that is 
what I want. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
has been voted on here ever since I have been a Member. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee I beg the gentleman's pardon; 
it has not. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman dees not need to 
beg my pardon; I have been here and I know. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will gladty submit to a vote if 
the gentleman and other Members permit. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If 1 understand the gentleman 
from Tennessee, he states that if the House be permitted to have 
a vote upon the proposition involved in his bill placing them 
upon the roil that he then will not make the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; if we cap have a vote in the 
House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not in the Committee of the 
Whole House. The gentleman will insist upon a vote in the 
House? — 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection if we can 
arrange a parliamentary way of getting at it. but I do not see 
exactly how to get at it in a parliamentary way. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I cun tell the gentleman how to. 
get at it, although the gentleman is a better parliamentarian 
than lam. If the gentleman will not make the point of order on 
this paragraph as reported by the committee and will propose 
in addition thereto the language he wishes to insert in lieu of 
that portion of this amendment reported by the committee to 
which he offers objection, it will afford opportunity in the 
House to get a roll call. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Would not this he satisfactory 
to the gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say if the gentleman does not make 
the point of urder I Will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us see if we can arrive 
at some conclusion on this. I will say this: I do not know 
whether Members have investigated the matter or not, but if I 
muy be permitted a minute, it does seem to me, let me say, that 
there ought to be some means devised by which this annual re- 
curring trouble over this clerical hire could be dispensed with. 

Mr. DOWELL. Put them on the roll and that will settle it. 
[Applause.] . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That might settle it to the 
satisfaction of the gentleman. but it does not settle it to the 
satisfaction of a great many other gentlemen. They are on the 
roll now, I will say to the gentleman, under the law, A Member 
is required to make profert of those whom he appoints regularly 
as clerical help. I am not objecting to that. What I am object- 
ing to is the change in the system of payments, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was suggested that we put them on the 
roll and. do away with the annual controversy. I say if we put 
them on the roll it will just result in adding one new clerk every 
yeur until they get so many clerks, becuuse you are not required 
to pay them out of what you receive, that there will be a scandal 
about it. That is the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In all probability that would 
be the result. What I wus about to say was this: I am ex- 
tremely anxious that if possible we may in sume way get away 
from this annual worry and embarrassment concerning this 
question, and if we can arrange a way whereby the gentleman 
from Tennessee can have a vote upon the proposition I am will- 
ing myself to withdraw my point of order and offer a substitute 
for the proposition. If it then be adopted, the gentleman from’ 
Tennessee can demand a separate vote in the House upon that 
and have a roll call. Will that be satisfuctory to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have just inslicated my desire to 
perfect the amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I should be willing if we can 
have an agreement whereby 1 withdraw the point of order, the 
geutleman offers the amendment to perfect in the way he desires, 
and then I offer my proposition us a substitute. und if it be 
adopted in committee then the gentleman can have a roll call 
in the House by demanding a separate vote, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, I 
for one take exception to the language the committee has used 
in framing this paragraph, and if the gentleman does not make 
the point of order I shall. 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. What particular language? 

I object to neurly all the lan- 
It may not be—— 
Mr. Chairman, under these cir- 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
guage and the imputations in the language. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
cumstunces—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman has talked for 
half an hour. and will he permit some one else to talk for a min- 
ute? If the gentleman can frame language that will not be an 
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insult and will accomplish what he wants. I win not make the 


point vf order. But the language as it stands. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman takes exception to 
the ſungunge. T fail to see anything in the language that carries 
the slightest Imputnution. 

Mi. MILLER of Minnesota: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The gentleman is in the habit of 
offering muendinents, What would the gentleman offer? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byuns{ is sufficiently able to iake care of himself. It is 
ensy chough to draw language that does not contain any impu- 
tation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I insist on my point of order, Mr. 
Chiirinan, to removing part of the paragraph so that the gen- 
tioman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] can offer his amendment 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, as a member of the com- 
mittee I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first dispose of the point 
of order, The point of order is made to the remainder of the 
parngraph. I presume it is on the ground that the salaries 
contained in the remaining language are in excess of that 
afforded by the basie law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

The CHATRMAN, The point of order is sustained: 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition for the 
submission of an amendment, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanin. Does the sustaining of the 
poiut of order now wipe out the appropriation itself? 

The CHAIRMAN. In its present form. It is perfectly com- 
petent to offer an amendment in conformity with the basic law. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, after Une 23, Insert: $ 

“To pay each Member, Del te, and Resident Commissioner for 
clerk hire. necessarily employed by him in the discharge of his official 
and representative duties, $2,000 per annum in monthly installments, 
$860,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on that. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I grant that to the extent 
of the salary that is stated, $2,000, it is subject to a point of 
order. Other than that I contend it is not subject to the point 
of order, because prior law has authorized the employment of 
clerks to Members of the House. The basic law is at present 
$1,200 for our clerk hire. If the chairman of the committee 
wishes, in. view of the action taken by this body last year, to 
make the point of order to the amount that the Members of the 
House should use for the employment of clerk hire, it is his 
privilege to do so. I perform my duty in offering this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order ngainst that. If the gentleman will offer the current law, 
T will not do it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin, the Chair 
understands, has an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Does that rule apply? I know 
the gentleman has the right to the floor, but can he keep the floor 
indefinitely? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not going to let any one Mem- 
ber keep the floor for an indefinite time: 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Srarronn offers the following amendment: Insert the following: 

“ Clerk hite, Members and ene oo To pay each Member, Delegate, 
and Resident. Commissioner, for clerk hire necessarily empioyed by him 
in the discharge of his officia! and 3 duties, $2,000 per 
annum, in monthly installments, $880,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary; and Representatives Delegates elect to Con S 
whose credentials in due form of law have been auly filed with the Clerk 
of tbe House of Representatives, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 31 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, shall be en- 
titled to payment under this . — riation: Provided, That ali clerks 
to Members, Delegates; and Resident Commissioners shall be piaced on 
the roll of employees ot the House and be subject to be removed at the 
will of the Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner by whom they 
are appointed; and any Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner 
may appoint one or more clerks, who shall be placed on the roll as the 
clerk of such Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner making such 
appointments.” 


I see it and others see it. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliumen- 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which has 
just been rend by the Clerk is the language in the existing law 
that was incorporated in the bill last year. Jt makes no change 
whatsoever, and does not make it permanent law, but merely 
earries for the next fiscal year the same appropriation under 
the same conditions as the existing xppropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Peun- 
sylvania. 3 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not that go further than 
existing law in this, that it requires the Member to register the 
names of all persons employed by him to assist in his office? 
What I want to avoid is the necessity of reporting to somebody 
the name of every person employed by a Member to conduct his 
clerical work, his seed distribution, and similar matters—per 
diem employees. I passed the office of one Member yesterday 
who had no Jess than 11 persons employed addressing material. 
They were evidently on a per diem pay roll and at his own 
expense, because his secretary needed the help. 

A Member of the House ought to have jurisdiction over this 
$2,000. I am perfectly willing to have the name of the secre- 
tary reported to somebody if the conscience of the House thinks 
that is necessary to meet public criticism. But the iden of 
being accountable to somebody for every person that may be 
employed throughout the year on various jobs which come 
under the designation of clerk hire seems to me supremely 
ridiculous in the first place and a direct reflection upon the 
integrity of the Member in the other. 

Documents have to be sent out, as the gentleman knows; seed 
have to be sent out—few secretaries do that single handed— 
and there are some Members who have to employ from one to 
three and four assistants; some of them regularly. Does not 
the gentleman's amendment require that each Member shall 
keep an account of all money spent in this way—enter it up and 
report it here to somebody? That, I think, is an unnecessary 
requirement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fear of the gentleman in making an 
accounting is not involved in the amendment here proposed. 
This amendment is existing law, and under it Members are re- 
quired merely to report to the Clerk of the House the names of 
the clerks who are the recipients of this fund. The construe- 
tion of this statute does not place any undue hardship upon the 
Members in the payment of the fund to the respective em- 
ployees whom they require for their clerical service. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask ror 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I attempted to offer an amendment 
whereby the amount should be $2,000 per annum, payable in 
monthly installments without any restriction whatsoever. My 
purpose was that Members would be certain to secure $2,000, 
and not be deprived of that amount for their use during the 
next fiscal year. The Chairman of the subcommittee having 
this bill in charge made a point of order to that and stated 
he would not make the point of order to the existing law, and 
I am offering the existing law so that we all may continue 
during the next fiscal year under the same terms and practice 
as in the past. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? b 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I ask that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman is the existing law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Exactly, word for word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And does not necessitate the 
detailed accounting to which I referred? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? y 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I have time. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the gentleman as a mem- 


two minutes more, Mr. Chair- 


The gentleman asks for two minutes more. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


ber of the committee if he can say, representing the judgment 
of himself and the committee, if this matter is allowed to pass 
without a point of order, we will have no repetition of this 
unseemly performance in the next Congress and forever after? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Ican make no predictions as to the future. 

Mr. DYER. I ask for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. 1 think the House is thoroughly sick of this 
unseemly performance. I hope this will be the end. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserved this point of order for a 
purpose. I do not know whether I can develop the purpose for 
which I really reserved it or not. 

First, I desire most earnestly to say that I was in favor of the 
original language placed in the bill by the committee. I am 
utterly at a loss, utterly unable to read the English language. 
when I would undertake to read into the provision reported by 
the committee an aspersion on any Member of this House, Not 
a right is taken from him; not a privilege is taken from him. He 
can put on the roll whoinsoever he pleases, and let his clerk get 
his own or her own money. He can put on more than one, if 
he wants to, and they can get their money. 

It has happened to me more than onee—and I dare say it 
has happened to many Members on the floor of the House in 
the same way—particularly during the campaign time, when 
I am absent from my home and my residence for two or three 
weeks at a time, campaigning in my district. that my secretary, 
who really needs her check, which may be lying in my office at 
the time at my home city, is unable to get her money until I 
return and indorse that check. Gentlemen seem to look upon 
that rather lightiy. It may be that I am an exception to the 
rule. If I am, I am nevertheless stating exactly what has 
occurred to me on more than one occasion, 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. REAVIS. I-think that has occurred to every Member, 
who merely indorses the check and turns it over to his secretury. 

Mr. COX. I take it, and I assume that every Member of this 
House indorses his check and turns it over to his private secre- 
tary. I hope that I am not exercising myself in a violent as- 
sumption when I thus make that statement. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. 
one of these checks in my life. 
it and goes and gets it cashed. 

Mr. COX, My secretary signs my name to a lot of letters, but 
I will not let my secretary, though I have undoubted confidence 
in her honesty, sign my name to a check, I will not let any 
mortal do that except my wife. 

Mr. RUCKER. But it is the secretary’s check, 

Mr. COX. But I must indorse that before she can cash it. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is her own money, is it not? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. What is the difference, then, if she signs 
for it? 

Mr. COX. There is a vast difference. I say, I assume that 
every Member of this House indorses the check and turns it 
over to the secretary. I assume, and have a right to assume, 
that every Member of this House has a private secretary some- 
where, and that he is turning over every dollar of that money to 
the private secretary. Otherwise he is not entitled to the money. 
I am not here to cast aspersions on any Member of this House. 
I say, I assume that they do that; in fact, I think they do. 

Now, then. gentlemen, this provision came up here last ses- 
sion and it was kicked out. The objection was that the Senate 
interfered with our prerogatives. That was the objection to it 
then. We first refused to accede to the Senate amendment, and 
then the leader on that side [Mr. Mann], moved to adhere to 
the House motion, and the House conferees, of course, finally 
yielded on that provision, because the House had to adhere. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman 
this: If that provision as it appears in the bill reported by 
the committee should become a law, then the clerk of the Mem- 
ber becomes a House employee. That is true, is it not, desig- 
nated by the Member? 

Mr. COX. Yes; technically true; but not her work. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the law as it now stands, 
there is allowed to the Member $2,000 for clerical hire He can 
expend all of that for one clerk or he can expend all of that 
for half a dozen clerks, if he desires so to do, perfectly legiti- 
mately. Now, if you change the law and provide that the clerk 
shall go upon the roll and that the check for $2,000 per year 
shall be sent to that individual, then have you not prevented 
yourself from using any part of that $2,000 to pay any except 
one individual? 4 


I will say to the gentleman that I never saw 
My secretary signs my name to 


Mr. COX, No; the language under this bill is wide enough 
to permit you or any other Member of the House to appoint 
one or more than one upon the rolls here, I do not care whether 
you put one on at $1,200 and another one on at $800; let them 
go on the roll and let them draw their own money, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman feels that way about it 
and puts his secretary on the roll, and if some other Member of 
the House can manage his better in some other way, what kick 
has the gentleman got? [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. I have no kick at all, except to kick this question 
out of Congress and keep it out of here. It will come back to 
plague us forever unless we put these people on the roll. It 
will come up every year when the legislative bill comes in; and 
there is just one way to prevent that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he be allowed to proceed for five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COX. It will come home to roost on you. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I should like to know whether 
1 5 en from Indiana proposes to make the point of 
order? 

Mr. COX. I can not announce that now. I want to pro- 
pound a question to the House, as I said before, with a view to 
seeing whether or not there are any other amendments to be 
offered to this proposed amendment. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. Has the point of order been disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has not. 

Mr. GOOD. Has a point of order been made 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. ; 

Mr. GOOD. Has it been withdrawn? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. The point of order has been 
reserved. That is the status of this amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I reserve the point of order for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. No; I just reserve it for a moment. I want to 
say that I have no objection to the legislation that is desired, to 
put these clerks upon the rolls. But we have an illustration here 
to-day of the trouble we get into when a committee of this House 
attempts to usurp the power and authority of another committee. 
Under the law and the rules of this House the Committee on 
Appropriations has no authority to legislate about anything. 
It makes appropriations. Yet it is placing legislation upon its 
bills right along. There was no necessity for placing this legis- 
lation upon this bill. The committee might have made the ap- 
propriation as authorized by law. Of course uo objection could 
be made before the bill came into the House and was reported, 
except to the whole bill, and that eould not be done, The report 
having been made, then the committee got jurisdiction to bring 
the question before the House for consideration, provided it 
did not conflict with that other rule which is now being applied, 
of legislation on an appropriation bill. It is the insidious way 
in which they attempt to get in here that I object to. What con- 
dition have they put this House in to-day? The only law on 
this subject for the payment of secretaries is for $1,200 yer 
annum. ‘The increases have been carried in the annual appro- 
priation bills. Now the amount is $2,000 a year, Any amend- 
ment above $1,200 is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman's statement as 
to the permanent law is not quite accurate. 

Mr. MOON. Was it $1,500 instead of 81.200? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; all the permanent law 
that I have been able to find upon the question is $100 per month 
during a session of Congress to those Members who are not 
chairmen of committees having clerks, and to those who are 
chairmen of committees having clerks, $100 a month during 
vacation. 

Mr. MOON. I may be wrong as to the exact language of the 
law, but assuming that it is as my colleague says, it does not 
alter this situation one iota. Now what situation have they 
put us in in reference to this question? My colleague, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], makes the point of 
order on the Janguage following the appropriation of $880,000, 
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The point of order is well taken, because of the fact that it is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill, Then my other colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byexs} makes the point of order on the 
appropriation of $880,000, and that is well taken, because it is 
beyond the amount for which the committee could appropriate. 
In other words. the Committee on Appropriations comes into 
this House with new legislation that it ought not to have brought 
in, and then it comes in and of its own motion strikes from the 
bill the appropriation for the salaries of the clerks to the Mem- 
bers of the House and leaves the bill naked on that question. 

Now, the amendment comes again from the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. It is subject to a point of order. All 
these amendments are subject to points of order. You could not 
get anything into this bill now except the old salary under the 
old law if the point of order is insisted upon. 

I mention these facts to show you the attitude that the House 
is put in by an attempt to usurp power that does not belong to 
the committee. The only thing that can be done legally, if this 
point is insisted upon, is to put back the old salary and then for 
the Judiciary Committee to bring into this House a bill that will 
authorize an increase of the salary to $2,000. The Committee on 
Appropriations has no power to do it, and it onght not to inter- 
fere with these questions. I am not going to attempt to further 
embarrass the House by making parliamentary suggestions. I 
simply reserved the point of order, not for the purpose of em- 
barrassing the House in this matter and reducing the salary of 
these clerks, but to show you how wrong it is and what an error 
we can get into in an attempt to override the rules of the House 
and usurp a jurisdiction that does not belong to us. I withdraw 
the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
reply to the gentleman from Tennessee in kind, but the gentle- 
man is chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and I say in all good feeling that his committee has vio- 
lated the rules of this House repeatedly. As we all know, it has 
been necessary for him frequently to go to the Committee on 
Rules to make in order propositions that he carried in the 
Post Office appropriation bill. They were placed there in clear 
violation of the rules of the House, as much so as any action 
of the appropriation committee about which the gentleman com- 
Plains. I cite this to show the inconsistency of some complaints 
which are being made. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not yield now. The facts 
are these: The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] has 
correctly said that the law now on the statute books provides 
only $100 a month for Members during the actual session, and 
$100 in vacation for those who are chairman of committees. 
Now, if the committee had brought in that sort of a proposition, 
it would have been a great injustice to you gentlemen who are 
not chairman of committees, with $5,000 for clerk hire by virtue 
of such chairmanship. ‘This provision is primarily for the Mem- 
ber without a chairmanship. and not for the chairman of a big 
committee, who not only has possibly $5,000 for clerical help by 
Tenon of such chairmanship but also the help provided for each 

ember. 

Long before I came to Congress the legislative appropriation 
bill carried a provision giving to clerks of the House a sum in 
excess of that provided by law. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions in this particular instance has done no more than Appro- 
priation Committees have done for the last 20 years or more. 
The gentleman, my colleague, for whom I have great regard and 
great personal admiration, has been a Member of the House for 
22 years, and yet this is the first time he ever rose on the floor 
of the House to criticize the Appreprintion Committee because 
it has brought in a provision giving Members of the House ade- 
quate clerical service to enable them to perform their duties. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not equalize it by taking away some of 
the money from the chairmen of the great committees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think thut would meet with 
favor from them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I belong to a party that is very unfortunate. 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct in that; 
but so far as clerical assistance is concerned he is no more 
unfortunate than I am. 

218 BUTLER. But I do not want you to reduce it. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I did not desire to arouse bad 
temper in my friend from Nashville, nor did I rise for the pur- 
pose of making a statement that would in any way interfere 
with the salary given Members’ clerks. His tion that a 
chairman of a committee could well afford, because he has 
other clerks, to let this go out on a point of order is not in 


accordance with the fact, because there is no desire on the 
part of any chairman of a committee that I know of to prevent 
the membership of this House from having $2,000 for their 
clerical assistance. I was just showing the attitude in which 
the gentleman can put the House and regretting that he did 
such a thing. With all kindness toward my good friend from 
Tennessee, he has put us in the attitude so that any man on the 
floor of the House, if he sees fit to do it, can object to these amend- 
ments and force this whole question to the Judiciary Committee 
for legislation in order fer you to get over $1.200 a year for 
your clerks. I have not preposed to do it. I have said that 
I would not do it, because I did not want a thing of that sort 
done, and yet he gets up here and assumes that I have said 
that my purpose and intention was to do that, because I have 
some other clerical assistance. 

Well, as far as I am concerned, I suppose our committee does 
about as much work as any of them, and I do about as much 
as any clerk. I do not want to put the House in an embarrass- 
ing situation at all. I wanted to emphasize the fact that this is 
an usurpation of power and authority which has to stop .and 
is going to stop as far as I can help to stop it. If it was not 
fer further embarrassing the House and doing an injustice, I 
would like to insist on the point of order and show the gentle- 
man how necessary and how essential it is for committees to 
follow the law in this country instead of attempting to violate 
it by encroachment on the jurisdiction of other committees. The 
gentleman says that I have made no point of order against pro- 
visions heretofore. I have always made it a point in this House 
to look after the business of the committee that I had charge 
of and the work on that committee, if I could. I have not under- 
taken to interfere with other committees and do not propose 
to do it until they begin to encroach upon the committee that I 
am interested in. Then I am going to sustain the jurisdiction 
and dignity of that committee, if I can, and the gentleman will 
find before the consideration of this bill closes that it contains 
some other items that are going to be stricken out because of 
the assumption of jurisdiction that is not warranted. The Com- 
inittee on Appropriations has to keep within its own boundaries, 
and if it goes into those of others it has to be driven out. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair indulge me by 
a consent for just a word or twe on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no point of order pending. The 
reservation of a point of order was withdrawn, 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Ever since I have been a Member of this House 
there has rarely been an appropriation bill, before the bills 
were divided or since they were divided, that has not had in 
it one or more and sometimes 15 or 20 propositions not pro- 
vided for by permanent law. Every such proposition is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and any one of the 485 Members can 
make the point of order. So, after all; I apprehend that with 
members of these respective appropriating committees it is 
a case of the pot calling the kettle black. If these outrages 
are committed it is within the power of any Member to trim 
the bill. It is said that it is responsible for all this hurrah 
about clerk hire. I think I undesstand why the hurrah. The 
law is $1,200 for each fiscal year during the session. There 
you are. That is legal. If this whole thing goes out on a point 
of order some one can offer the amendment for 81.200, and: it 
will net be subject to a point of order, but there is not a man 
in the House now who does not understand that, and we have 
the language, because there is no Member that wants to cut 
down below $2,000; and there you are. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to perfect, and I submit that that takes preference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] can offer an amendment to perfect the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I offer as an amendment the 
following proviso, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee offers an amendment to the amendment ot 
Mr. STAFFORD by adding at the end thereof the following proviso: 

“ Provided, further, at said amount of $2,000 shall the annual 
allowance for clerk hjre for each Member, Delegate, and Resident Com- 


missioner hereafter, to be paid under the limitations and upon the 
conditions herein prescribed.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the provision that makes it permanent law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is not subject 
to the point of order, and I suggest that it be disposed of. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the whole question, it seems to 
me, has been brought about by an attempt upon the part of the 
House to be economical. If this body would appropriate a suffi- 
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cient amount of money to permit each Member to transact his 
business In an orderly way and with dispatch, there would be 
no question then but what we could put upon the rolls every one 
of the employees of such Members. The membership of this 
House is composed of men who are comparatively poor. A grear 
many of the Members of this House can not afford to go into 
their pockets, as they are compelled to do every year, and hire 
clerks to transact the Government business. Let me call atten- 
tion to what we have done already, without any objection at all. 
We have given to the other body an allowance for clerk hire. 
Take the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments, and I take it there is no more inactive 
committee in Congress than that. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is in the Senate? 

Mr. GOOD. That is in the Senate. On page 4 of the bill you 
will find that we appropriate for the chairman of that com- 
mittee a clerk at $2,220 a year, an assistant clerk at $1,440 
a year, a messenger at $1,200 a year. The chairman of that 
committee has a force to do his work that costs the Govern- 
ment every year $4,800. After we have taken care of all the 


Members of the Senate who are chairmen of committees—and_ 


there are 24 Senators who are not chairmen of committees—we 
incorporated this proyision: - 

For assistance to Senators who nre not chairmen of committees, as 
follows: Twenty-four clerks, at $2,000 each; 24 assistant clerks, at 
$1,200 each; 24 messengers, at $1.200 each; in all, $105,600. 

That amounts to $4,400 a year to every Member of that body 
who is not the chairman of a committee, so no Senator has less 
than $4,400 a year for clerk hire. The House has attempted to 
be economical. It has attempted to enact legislation that would 
permit 2 Member who can not afford to pay out of his pocket for 
clerical services necessary to perfrom his work to employ more 
than one clerk out of the allowance. Each Member of the House 
can put on the roll in the Clerk's office the names of the persons 
to whom he pays this $2,000, and he can pay it for such service 
just as he pleases during the year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of these who believe that the mem- 
bership of this House is honest. I do not believe there is a man 
in the House who will take a single penny that is voted to him 
by Congress for clerk hire and use it for his own benefit. I 
have no objection to this amendment excepting this. I do not 
believe that now is the time, when our people are being taxed 
as they were never taxed before, to raise salaries, or to increase 
the expenses of the House or any departinent of the Govern- 
ment if it can be avoided. Adopt this resolution, and put on 
the rolls the secretary of the Member at $2,000, and the member- 
ship of this House will rise, as it will have a right to rise and 
ought to rise, and demand that each Member have an addi- 
tional clerk in order that Members of the House can perform 
their work. 

Now, I do not believe we ought to do that now. I do believe 
that we ought, if possible, to economize a little longer along 
this line. Advoeating economy in other Government depart- 
ments, let us set the example. This is not the time to change 
the law in this respect, for it will result in increased appropria- 
tions, and therefore I am for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahonm. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know of 
any time when a Member of Congress had more work to do and 
needed additional help any worse than he does at this time 
since this war has been in progress? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think that is true, and I think the con- 
sensus of opinion of the committee which has investigated this 
matter for years is that Members of Congress will get along by 
adding two and sometimes three employees as clerks and divid- 
ing up this $2,000, and thereby in a way perform their duties, 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is there any other branch of this Congress 
the Members of which have more work for their clerks to do 
than the Members of this branch? 

Mr. GOOD. No; no other branch has as much to do, of course. 

Mr. LITTLE. Excuse me, but how much less is the clerk 
hire of a Member of this House under this law than the clerk 
hire of Members of some other body? 

Mr, GOOD. Twenty-four hundred dollars or more. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Twenty-four hundred dollars. 

Mr. LITTLE. Just put that answer in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, does the Chair 
care to hear from me? I invoke the well-known rule of par- 
liamentary practice in this House that where a proposition which 


would as an original proposition be subject to a point of order 
is offered to an amendment or to a proposition which would 
have been subject to the point of order if made, that amendment 
or proposition is in order. The situation is this: The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
was subject to a point of order had that point of order been 
made, and the Chair would have sustained it, of course; but it 
not having been made, it having been admitted, then the amend- 
ment which I have offered, although as an original proposition 
it would have been subject to the point of order, is under the 
well-fixed rule in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard? : 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Tennessee has correctly stated the status of this amendment, 
but the point which I desired to call to the Chair’s attention 
was this: The amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp] had only reference to appropriations for 
this year. It did not attempt to enact permanent law that 
would control in the future appropriations under this item. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] offers an amend- 
ment, a part of which I concede is in order, but a part of which 
is not germane, in that it attempts to enact permanent law on 

an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman means the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Mr. GARRETT? 

Mr. GOOD. No; Mr. Byrrns. If I correctly heard the read- 
ing the amendment or the substitute offered by the gentleman 
Aton Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] it provides that hereafter, and so 
‘orth. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That substitute has not been read, 
and it does not provide—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The amendment which I 
offered is to make it permanent law. 

Mr. GOOD. This is the provision to which I desire to direct 
the attention of the Chair. It is that part which would enact 
this as a permanent law to which I object. I made no point 
of order on the other provision. It seems to me that portion 
is not germane to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The Chair 
will ask the indulgence of the committee for a few moments 
while he states the principles upon which his ruling will be 
based. These principles are often appealed to, and merit a very 
precise and definite statement in order that they may be clearly 
understood, and their application readily followed. If a para- 
graph contains any offending matter, and I mean by this any 
matter that is subject to a point of order, then the entire para- 
graph is subject to a point of order. It is competent, however, 
for a Member to direct his point of order to the offending matter 
alone, and if he thus restricts his objection, then the offending 
matter only, will be expunged. But if the point of order is di- 
rected to an entire paragraph, any portion of which is not in 
order, the point of order will be sustained as to the paragraph 
in its entirety. On the other hand a paragraph containing 
offending matter but not objected to on .that account. remains 
in the bill as a whole, and within certain limitations, is open 
to amendment. The statement is often made that under the 
conditions last stated, the paragraph is open to amendments that 
would otherwise be out of order. But this is not a very precise 
statement of the rule since it is caleulated to convey the er- 
roneous idea that the door is wide open to amendments what- 
ever their character, or the extent of their illegality. The true 
ruling and the one fully supported by the precedents is that 
a paragraph embodying legislation which is allowed to remain in 
an appropriation bill, may be perfected by a germane amend- 
ment, but this does not permit an amendment which adds addi- 
tional legislation. Fourth Hinds, section 3836, ruling by Theo- 
dore Burton, Chairman. The Chairman, as a part of his ruling, 
made the following statement: 

The Chair, though somewhat doubtful, thinks the best rule is: That 
if a paragraph bas been included in a bill which has in it a talnt of 
illegality, or of being contrary to existing law, that paragraph can be 
corrected cr perfected by an amendment: but if the further paragraph 
which is proposed, as an amendment, carries a further degree of illegal- 
ity, affecting the whole paragraph as amended, then it is not in order. 

Manifestly this ruling is fundamentally sound. The existence 
of illegality in a paragraph should not furnish the groundwork, 
or afford the excuse, to engraft upon the paragraph additional 
and perhaps more sweeping illegalities in the form possibly of 
radical changes of existing law. The principle fundamental to 
the whole situation is that it is undesirable to enact essential 
legislation in an appropriation bill. The distinction made by 
the Chairman im the decision cited, is clearly in the interest of 
good legislation, and wholesome procedure. It is one that was 
not only proper to be made upon the facts in that case, but one 
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that ought to be followed, since otherwise, if some nonessential, 
but offending matter, should be allowed to remain in a paragraph, 
amendments of the most sweeping character, embodying new 
and additional illegalities might be censtrued to be in order, 
upon the theory that the presence of the offending matter in 
the paragraph under consideration, removed the right to object 
to new illegalities. Further rulings sustaining the positien of 
Chairman Burton will be found in Fourth Hinds, section 3823, 
section 3826, section 3832, section 3838. 

The conclusion of this matter then is that: 3 

In an appropriation bill a paragraph embodying legislation and 
Z owen to remain in the bill may be perfected by a germane amend- 
ment, 
that is, an Amendment germane to this otherwise illegal matter, 
but this does not permit an amendment which adds additional legis- 
lation which is not a development, or perfecting of the original offend- 
ing matter. 

The amendment which the gentleman from Tennessee sub- 
mits, proposes to add a new feature of permanent law to the 
proposition now under consideration. If there is illegal matter 
in the pending proposition. to what extent can the matter pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee, be considered a de- 
development, or perfecting of that matter? It is an enlargement 
of the illegal content of the proposition before the committee, 
in the way of new and permanent legislation. 
not consider that this amendment fairly comes within the prin- 
ciple announced with respect to perfecting offending matter 
allowed to remain in an appropriation bill, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. CALDWELL, 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL to the Stafford amendment: After the 
word appropriation ” in the Stafford amendment. and before the word 
“Provided,” insert. “And in addition thereto each Member, Delegate, 
and Resident Commissioner, wko shall certify that additional help is 
necessary in the discharge of his official duties, one clerk, who shall be 
a stenographer, $100 per month Curing te session of Congress, to 
pay which so much as may be necessary is hereby appropriated.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two gentleman reserve the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the Clerk to read the amendment as it will read if adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. the amendment will be 
read again for the information of the committee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I mean the entire amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] as 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
IMr. CALDWELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 23, on page 19, insert: “Clerk hire, Members and Dele- 
gates: To pay each Member, Delegete, and Resident Commissioner for 
clerk hire necessarily employed by him in the discharge of his official 
and PN hee spelt duties $2,000 per annum, in month! installments, 
$880,000, or =o much thereof as may be necessary; and Representatives 
and Delegates elect to Congress whose credentials in due form of taw 
have been duly filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 31 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, shall be entitled to payment under this appropria- 
tion. And in addition thereto each Member, Delegate, and Resident 
Commissioner who shall certify that additional Bep s necessary in the 
discharge of his oficial duties, one clerk, who shall be a stenographer, 
$100 per month during the session of Congress, to pay which so much 
as may be necessary is hereby appropriated: Provided, That all clerks 
to Members, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners shall be placed on 
the roll of employees of the House and be subject to be removed at the 
will of the Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner by whom they 
are appointed; and any Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner 
may appoint one or more clerks, who shall be placed on the roll as the 
clerk of such Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner making such 
appointments.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make this point: This 
amendment is practically a statement of the law as it now 
stands, and if offered alone, without the Stafford amendment, 
would be in order. In addition to that, it is germane to the 
Stafford amendment, because it extends and perfects the propo- 
sition as submitted to this House in the matter of employment 
of necessary help in the discharge of the official duties of the 
Members, Delegates, and Commissioners in this House. This 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 


proposition was submitted to this House in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session, and the gentleman from Mississippi 


The Chair does 


[Mr. Harrtson] was in the chair. The matter was there passed 
upon and the Chair ruled that it was in order, and the House 
voted upon it, And under that precedent, and under the prece- 
dents already established and read by the Chair here to-day, 
and in view of the fact that this is a germane amendment, is a 
repetition of the law as it now stands, and was ruled to be in 
order in connection with the identical amendment as proposed 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, I submit this is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not restate the principles 
previously announced. 

The Chair has been cited to the decision of Mr. Chairman 
Harrison, and has examined it carefully, and also the other 
decisions on the principle involved. Mr. Chairman HARRISON 
seemed to consider that the amendment was in order on the 
general ground that the paragraph contained illegal matter, 
and therefore other illegal matter could be submitted by way 
of amendment. There was no precise statement of the prin- 
ciple, or citation of precedents. I have tried to point out the 
limitations which surround the admission of illegal matter to 
a paragraph already tainted with illegality. 

The amendment provides an additional allowance for clerk 
hire for Members, and provides further that this additional 
allowance shall be expended for a stenographer. Looking to 
the proposition proposed to be amended, what is the illegal 
matter in that proposition which this amendment will develop, 
and perfect, and to which it may be fairly considered ger- 
mane? 

It would be difficult I think, to indicate this matter. The 
amendment is illegal in more than one respect. The para- 
graph, or amendment to which this amendment is offered, con- 
tains illegal matter, in that the amount allowed by basic law 
is increased from $1,200 to $2,000. Can it be fairly construed 
that an amendment which increases further that allowance, 
and provides in addition that this increase shall be expended 
upon a stenographer, merely perfects the illegal increase in the 
original allowance, without adding a new element of illegality, 
namely that the Members will be compelled to apply this in- 
crease to the employment of a stenographer? The amendment 
reduces the discretion of the Members in the application of the 
money appropriated for clerk hire. It directs their discretion, 
and requires it to be exercised in an accurately prescribed 
fashion. 

It would be perfectly appropriate and in order to increase 
by amendment the amount of $2,000, and make it $3.000, if the 
committee chooses to do so, or $4,000, or any other amount that 
may be desired. Such amendments would be germane develop- 
ments of the illegal matter. Should this be done, the Members 
could utilize the increase over the original allowance for the 
employment of a stenographer, since there is no limitation in 
auo basic law upon the use of the money appropriated for clerk 

ire. 

A Member may expend his allowance upon one, two, three or 
four clerks; they may be all stenographers; they may be clerks 
who are not stenographers; they may be typists; they may be 
both stenographers and typists. These details are left to the 
discretion of the Member when selecting his clerks. But this 
amendment takes away this discretion in the use of the increase 
proposed. It prescribes that the increased amount to be appro- 
priated for clerk hire shall be expended upon the employment 
of a stenographer, and for no other purpose. Existing law 
leaves to the Members the free exercise of discretion in the 
application of the funds to be expended to secure clerical as- 
sistance. The amendment proposes new law. It creates an 
additional fund for clerk hire, a fund that can be expended in 
but one direction, namely the employment of a stenographer. 
This will be legislation on an appropriation bill, and new ille- 
gality. It is not a perfecting amendment to existing illegality, 
that is to say to what would be existing illegality if the in- 
creased appropriation for clerk hire had not been allowed to re- 
main in the amendment without objection. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. If an amendment had been offered to change 
the sum from $2,000 to $3,200, would that be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN, According to the precedents, certainly. 

Mr. MEEKER. I move that the Stafford amendment be 
amended to rend“ $3,200” instead of “ $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
amend the Stafford amendment by striking out the sum“ $2,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the sum “ $3,200.” The question is 
un agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MEEKER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. > 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 67, noes 63. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to propound a parliamentary inquiry. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON, If this addition should be adopted it becomes 
a part of the other amendment and would be reported to the 
House; and when reported to the House it would be subject to 
a yen-and-nay vote, as I understand it, and then how many of us 
will vote“ xen“? If the vote is “nay ” it cuts out everything. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Byrns 
of Tennessee and Mr. Meeker to act as tellers. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the process of voting. 
Those in faver of the amendment will pass through the tellers 
and be counted. í 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 60, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment as u substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. The Clerk will re- 
port it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrxs of Tennessee offers the following substitute for the Stafford 
amendment : 

“ Clerk hire, Members and Delegates: For clerk hire for Mem 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, necessary in the discharge o 
their official and representative duties, $2.000 each per annum, $880,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary; Provided, That all clerks to 
Members, Delegates, and Resident Co: oners from and after July 1, 
1918, shall be placed on the roll of employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be paid in the same manner as other employees of 
the House are paid: Provided further, That each Member, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner mar appoint for such periods and at such rates 
of compensation as he shall determine within the sald sum of $2,000 a 
clerk or clerks who shall be subject to be removed at the will of the per- 
son by whom they are appointed :, Provided further, That any accrued 
amounts remaining unexpended at any time during the fiscal year shah 
accumulate and be available for expenditure at any .time during the 
remainder of the fiscal year: Provided further, That Representatives 
and Delegates elect to Congress whose credentiais in due form of law 
have been duly filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 31 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States shall be entitled, from the date of commencement 
of their respective terms, to make appointments and removals of clerks 
under this 6 Provided further, That the employment of 
any clerk or clerks hereunder shall cease upon the death, resi 
removal, or termination of service of the Member, Delegate, or 
Commissioner by whom they were appointed.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point 
of arder. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order that 
the substitute is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several gentlemen make a point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I direct the attention of the 
Chair to the language of the first proviso— 

Provided, That all clerks to Members, Delegates, and Resident Com. 
missioners from and after July 1 1918, shall be placed on the roll of 
the employees of the House of Representatives and shall be paid in the 
same manner as other employees of the House are paid. 

Now, I invoke the two rulings of the Chair, just made. in sup- 
port of the point of order which I now offer, namely, that it is 
not in order to offer a proposition vot germane when it would 
add to the illegality of the original proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And this proposition would 
radically change the existing law, in that it would change the 
method of payment to the clerk, and it would change the char- 
acter of the clerk by designating him or her as an employee of 
the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the point of order comes too Iate; that this amendment has been 
considered, and that an amendment offered to it was voted down 
and disposed of therefore it is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. This substitute was not offered to the 
House before, and as soon as it was offered the gentleman from 
Tennessee made u point of order to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not this the substitute that was read to the 
House some little time ago? 

The CHAIRMAN. For the purpose of information. 

Mr. WALSH. Only for information? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I concede the fact that. in view 
of the ruling of the Chair, the amendment as read at the Clerk's 
desk is subject to a point of order, because under the terms of 
the amendment it would have the effect of making it permanent 
law. That was intended, because I believe we ought to have a 
permanent law on the subject if we can place these clerks on 
the roll. But in view of the point that has been- made, if it is 
insisted on and in order to make the amendment, in my judg- 
ment, clearly in order, I want to ask unanimous consent that 
the words “from and after July 1, 1918,” be stricken from the 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to any modification in the way of 
amendment if there is any point of order pending. I am going 
to make the point of order on this myself, if nobody else does. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman objects. If the Chair is 
right in the ruling heretofore, this substitute amendment is 
clearly out of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I offer an amendment with the 
date “July 1, 1918,” stricken out. I do not see that there is any 
necessity of reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words “ from and after July 1, 1918.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us have the amend- 
ment reported-us it would read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as it would read with the correction made by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the amendment reported 
as it would read if it were added to the Stafford amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a substitute amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It has to be reported if anyone 
demands it. It is a new proposition. Å 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserved a 
point of order on the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. Byrxs of Tennessee to the Staford amend- 


ment : 

“Clerk hire, Members and Delegates: For clerk hire for Membe: 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, necessary in the dischar; 0 
their official and representative duties, $2,000 each per annum, $880,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That all clerks to 
Members, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners shall be placed on the 
roll of employees of the House of Representatives and shall be paid 
in the same manner as other employees of the House are paid: Provided 
further, That each Member, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner ma 
appoint for such periods and at such rates of compensation as he sha 
determine within the said sum of $2,000 a clerk or clerks who shall be 
subject to be removed at the will of the person by whom they are 
appointed: Provided further, That any accrued amount remaining un- 
expended at any time during the fiscal year shall accumulate and be 
available for expenditure at any time during the remainder of the fiscal 
year* Provided further, That Representatives and Delegates elect to 
Con whose credentials in due form of law have been duy filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 31 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 

„Shall be entitled, from the date of commencement of their respective 
terms, to make appointments and removals of clerks under this appro- 
parne Provided further, That the employment of any clerk or clerks 

ereunder shall cease upon the death, resignation, removal, or termina- 
tion of service of the Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner by 
whom they were appointed“ 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the substitute is not in order; and I again direct 
the attention of the Chair to the language of the first proviso, 
which I quoted a few moments ago in making the point of order 
to the amendment as originally offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee; that is, that it vitally changes the present law 
and therefore is not germane to the amendment, in that it 
changes the character of the clerk by making him or her an 
employee of the House instead of the employee of the Member, 
and that it changes the plan of payment by directing that the 
check be paid to the clerk instead of through the Member as 
heretofore. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this 
amendment is germane to the amendment now pending. As I 
understand, that is the only question before the Chair. 

The amendment does not make the clerk an employee of the 
House. The gentleman from Tennessee is mistaken about thut.“ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether it 
changes it or not, but it says that if does. It provides that the 
clerk shall be paid in the same manner as other employees of 
the House.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The only thing it does is to change 
the method of payment. It says he shall be paid “in the same 
manner as other employees of the House are paid.” 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman what 
the word “other” means. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, 


Tt reads “ other employees of the 
House.” The gentleman is right about that, but I submit that 
if this améndment is read from beginning te end it does not 
make the clerk an employee of the House, for it gives to the 
Member full and complete authority to appoint him, to dis- 
charge him, to give him any sum that he may please for any 
period of time that he employs him, and that being so he can 
not possibly be construed to he an employee of the House. 

The only point I want to make is that this amendment is ger- 
mane to the amendment pending, because it only seeks to change 
the method in which the clerk shall be paid. In one amend- 
ment it is provided that the amount appropriated for Members’ 
clerks shall be paid to the Members themselves, whereas in the 
amendment which I have offered it provides that they shall be 
paid through the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It makes no change in the law. It 
makes no change in the number of clerks who may be employed. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then why use the words “other employees,” 
if this does not make the clerk an employee of the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it that is a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the existing law the clerks whom 
we eniploy are not employees of the House of Representatives 
and therefore they are subject to military duty. Under the 
phraseology of the substitute of the gentleman, would they not 
be employees of the House and relieved from military duty. so 
that a Member might employ a number of clerks and thereby 
exempt them from military duty because they are employees 
of the House, and as employees of the Congress they would, 
under the draft act. be relieved from military duty? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. By no means. I do not think this 
amendment can be construed as making these clerks employees 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the language of the 
amendment, in order to get the precise facts before the House. 
The amendment contains this provision: “ 

Provided, That ali clerks to Members, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners, shall be placed on the roll of employees of the House of 
Representatives, and shall he paid in the same manner as other em- 
ployees of the House are paid. 

The Chair is advised by the Clerk that that is the portion of 
the amendment to which the point of order is directed. It seems 
to the Chair that this language makes a very definite change 
in existing law. The basic law does not impose any require- 
ment of this character in regard to the clerks of the Members, 
or require that they shall be paid as other employees of the 
House are paid. It is true that this change in existing law is 
for the duration only of this act, but the principle involved 
is the same. The Chair does not think that so large an incrense 
of illegality as this amendment proposes, can be fairly said to 
be a perfecting amendment to the increase in the amount 
allowed by the basic law for clerk hire. If it could be fairly 
so construed, then this amendment would be in order. 

The Chair is of opinion that this, like the other amendment, 
is controlled by the principle heretofore announced, and is not 
in ceder. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But, as I understand, the Chair 
does not base his ruling on the fact that the word “ other” is 
used in the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not entirely. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
Stafford amendment by striking out the words “ two thousand ” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ twenty-four hundred.“ 
At present Members are getting $166.66 per month for clerk 
hire. I think the amount should be $200 a month. After the 
amendment has been reported, then I would like to speak 
upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL moves to amend the Stafford amendment by striking 
out the figures “$2,000,” in the fourth line, and inserting in lieu 
thereof 2.400.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
eulty the gentleman has in mind? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Would this remedy the diffi- 
The trouble is that when 


you fix the amount at $2,000 the clerk expects to get that 
amount. If you increase the amount to $2,400, the clerk will 


expect to get that. That bars the Member from, employing 
addition»l help unless he pays for it out of his own pocket. 

Mr. CALDWELL. In a great many instances that is true, but 
the trouble is that the chairmen of all of these committees, 
who have plenty of help. refuse fo permit the other Members of 
the House to have the amount of help that they are entitled te, 
unless we write this bill in such a way as to meet with their 
approval. Now. personnally I desire that enough money should 
be appropriated to enable us to pay for the necessary help to 
discharge our official duties. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
one or more clerks? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
presume most Members do. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If this amendment is adopted, instend of 
“clerk hire“ why not say “two clerks,” so that a Member will 
have to divide it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood in what the gentleman is going to say that he intends the 
$2,400 shall be used to pny for such number of clerks as a 
Member may think proper to employ. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the secretary or the clerk of the 
Member will not feel that it is his as a matter of right and that 
the Member has no rights. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think the amendment should be further 
amended to provide for two clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. To employ all that en Member likes to employ. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman object to having the names 
of the clerks on the roll? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Would it not obviate the objection if the gentle- 
man’s amendment should carry, to put in a proviso providing 
that this shall uot apply to chairmen of committees who have 
annual or session clerks? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, in the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress I attempted to get additional help for Members who are 
not chairmen of committees. At that time I was paying out of 
my own pocket a sufficient sum of money to be considered as an 
item in my annual expenses. I found when I started this ngita- 
tion that there were a great many Members of Congress who 
did not have chairmanships in exactly the position that I was 
in. I tind that many men who voted against the proposition in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and are still here, admit that they 
made 2 mistake in not giving additional help to Members. 
Now, it happens that in this session of Congress we are in a war, 
and we have here in the course of the operation of that war a 
great deal of military legislation requiring the attention of 
Members of Congress. We are the only representatives of the 
families left at home who have boys gone away to the trenches 
and who need the assistance that the Government of the United 
States is prepared to give to those families left here dependent 
upon us. [Applause.] 

Every day my mail is filled with complaints of mothers and 
sisters and of the children of the men that we sent away to 
France to defend our country that they are not receiving the 
appropriation that we have made fer the support of these fami- 
lies. It is necessary for me to conduct a great deal more cor- 
respondence than I did before, and I know that I am not unique 
in that position, but that every other Member of the House is 
under the same obligation. I want to say that I have the cour- 
age and conviction to vote for the necessary appropriation to 
enable me to discharge my duties for which I was elected, and 
I hope that there are enough other Members in the House to back 
me up. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
detain the House on this amendment, but I express the earnest 
hope that the House will not adopt it. Here is a proposition, 
Mr. Chairman, that adds to the pay roll $176,000. I want to 
appeal to the Members of this House at this time, when we are 
heavily taxing the people in order to meet ths cnormous expendi- 
ture of this great war in which we are engaged, when no man 
ean tell how much more taxes we will have to levy upon them 
before we bring this war to a successful conclusion—I say I 
want to appeal to the Members of this House not to increase the 
burden of the people by adding $176,000 to their present burdens 
for our own benefit in the way of puyment to our clerks. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman wants te get 


That is what I want, and I 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. > 

Mr. BUTLER. How much additional work has the gentleman 
had this year over last year? I will answer that myself by 
saying that I have had very little. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
growing out of the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not a fact that every year there is debate 
in this House as to the appropriation for clerk hire? Why should 
it net be written down whe the clerks are? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I submit in all 
fairness that we can not afford to increase the clerk hire up 
to $2,400, especially since a year ago we raised it from $1.500 
to $2,000. We ought not to do it in the interest of the tax- 
payers of this country, who are now overburdened, although 
they are willing to bear the burden and will bear others in 
order to win the war. I appeal to you to vote the amendment 
down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If this amendment is voted into the Dill, 
when the bill gets into the House and a separate vote is de- 
manded on the amendment, will the vote come on the amend- 
ment as a whole, and if the amendment is then voted down 
there will be no appropriation for clerk hire? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Gentlemen of the committee, I offered a little while ago 
an amendment to make this $3,200, and I did it in good faith. 
I do not know what may be the obligations of other Members 
of the House. I think that it is just as well to be frank in 
regard to the expenses as to anything else. Since this war has 
been declared my office force has cost $325 a month. They 
work all the time, and there is no man who has a district 
that is a live district, if he is a live man, who can divide $2,000 
among liis clerks and look them squarely in the face when he 
does it. 

We put anybody into the civil service at $75 a month, and ask 
people to work in our office for $50 and $60, and then we talk 
about good wages. Now, some gentlemen iu this House are 
financially able not only to pay for all help in the office but to 
hand back their salary checks; but, thank God, there are not 
very many of that kind. [Applause.] There are some other 
Members in the House who are running for office in the district 
because of the cheap way in which they get along when they are 
here; but, thank God, there are not many of those. People in 
this country want service. 

They want efficiency. The Senators now get on an average of 
$5,500 a year for clerk hire—almost $6,000. Everywhere else in 
all appropriations this year we have been giving money by the 
billions, for all of the departments, without a moment’s hekita- 
tion; yet when it comes to the man who does the work, the man 
who stands between the people and the Government, the man 
who ucts as the go-between for both, in all of the departments, 
we get up here and camouflage for two hours about a hundred 
dollars a month more in war time with which to serve the peo- 
ple, I venture to say there is not an efficient Congressman in 
this House who is within $1,000 of what he gets from his appro- 
priation for this work now; that he is paying anywhere from 
$100 to $200 u month out of his own pocket. Some gentleman 
awhile ago wanted to know who would vote yea on the $3,200 
proposition. I will do it, quickly. [Applause.] It is only hon- 
est, and when we stalk around talking to our people we can do 
one of three things: We can either neglect our work, or keep 
our office force at so low a pay that we are ashamed to tell 
how many we have and what we pay, or pay for them out of 
our own pockets. I do not think the people of this country ex- 
pect or want that a man shall come here and do all the work 
that needs to be done and at the same time bear such a heavy 
portion of the burden financially ; and it is only practical com- 
mon sense that we should see to it that the office force should 
be kept up. You have go to do one of two things: If you attend 
to your departmental work yourself, you neglect the work on 
the floor of the House as a legislator; if you attend to the work 
here as a legislator, somebody has got to look after that de- 
partmental work. 

The danger to the American Congress to-day is that the mem- 
bership shall become mere departmental flunkeys for their dis- 
trict and forget the legislative end of it, the thing for which 
they were sent. We should have $5,000 a year to run our offices. 
We should be able to put men in those offices who are 
as competent, efficient departmental men, who could give all of 
their time to the work of the details of all matters for the 
people back home, and the men on this floor should be given 
and should take more time to go over the legislative matters 
that are coming before us. The chairman of the committee ap- 
pealed to us not to vote this $400 extra. All it would amount to 


I have had some additional work 


would be $200 2 month total. I have over 500,000 people in my 
district. Mail comes into my office at the rate of from 100 to 250 
letters and telegrams a day since we have declared war. I can 
either throw all of that in the wastebasket or go out and pay for 
the extra heip to attend it. There is nothing about this thing in 
any way but just an attempt so that a man can go back to his 
district and say that while he voted billions for everything else 


he kept his office down to a cheap line all of the time. [Ap- 
planse.] 
Mr. SISSON, Myr. Chairman, I have been on the Committee 


on Appropriations for seyeral years. It is most difficult to un- 
derstand the demands made upon the Public Treasury until you 
are brought face to face with the conditions every day as are 
the members of the Appropriations Committee. The present 
salary of Members’ secretaries is ample. It was increased last 
year from $1,500 to $2,000 by the House over the protest of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Now, we see some Members 
voting to increase their clerk hire to $3,200. This was voted 
down a moment ago by a small majority. Now comes a propo-. 
sition to increase the salary from $2,000 to $2,400. This can 
not be defended anywhere or at any time upon any ground of 
reason or fairness. These places were created to enable Mem- 
bers of Congress to attend to their official duties by being re- 
lieved of a great deal of office work. These places were not in- 
tended to be used to assist Members in their campaigns. Those 
Members who think that your campaign funds should be furnished 
by the Government should have voted for the $3,200 and should 
now vote for this $400 increase. My own opinion is that when 
a Congressman confines his clerical business to the business of 
his office, there is not a Congressman here who can not have all 
this character of legitimate business attended to, but If he ex- 
pects to conduct a political campaign at the expense of the 
Government, and is a constant campaigner of his district and 
is n constant searcher out in the departments for something he 
may send out to make a vote, and if the Public Treasury shall 
respond to keep him in Congress, then say so by voting to in- 
crease the private employment of the Members of Congress to 
an unlimited extent. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will get the gentleman some more time. 

Mr. SISSON. Very well; I will yield if the gentleman will 
get me more time. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I want to say to the gentleman that if he 
means that as a reflection upon me, I would like to know it 
right here. 

Mr. SISSON. Ihave not intended any reflection upon anyone. 
I have only stated my own position and my own views on this 
question, and in so doing only assume responsibility for my 
own vote. I have simply stated the fact to be that if a man gets 
$2,000 for clerk hire and that clerk devotes all of his time and 
attention to the business of the Member as a Congressman, of a 
legitimate nature, not conneeted with matters which may help 
to reelect him, as a part of his campaign, that the American 
people are responding liberally, and I am trying to be honest 
at least with myself and say that my clerk is able to do that 
work and that his present compensation is ample. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. Not only that, but I wont to say 
that if you had a dozen clerks, you gentlemen who want to do 
departmental work effectively would have to make frequent 
visits to the bureau chiefs and the departments to get your work 
done and be honest with yourself. For many things can better 
be done by the Congressman than by a clerk. 

Several Members rose. 

Ness 5 How many voters has the gentleman in his 
triet 

Mr. SISSON, About 30,000 registered voters. Mr. Chairman, 
I can not yield to all of these gentlemen who are clamoring to 
aeons me. I did not know that so many Members were so 
touchy. 


The CHAIRMAN, The committee will be in order. The gen- 
tleman will discontinue until order is restored. 

Mr. SISSON. I decline to yield at present. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I decline to yield at present. I had no idea 


that when I made that statement that it would touch so many 
people personally or that it would touch so many people who 
themselves have greedy eyes upon the Treasury. [Applause.] 
I had no idea that men’s consciences were that tender about this 
matter which affects themselves and their own private offices, 
and when I made the statement a moment ago that I believe 
that a Member of Congress who retains to himself that proper 


amount of intellectual integrity so that he could confine his clerk 
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hire. which last year was increased from $1,500. to $2,000. to the 
services that the clerk renders of that nature which devolves 
upon him only, as a Congressman and not to help in his campaign 
[appinuse] that it would create such a storm among so many 
Members. Think more of the taxpayer and less of your own 
interest, and you will be better Congressmen, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I would ask for five more minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I object unless the gentleman 
yields to me. 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield as much as I can, but I can not 
yleld to 25 or 30 at a time when I only have five minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I only want the gentlemau to yield to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman. reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, regular order! 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That debate on this amendment 
and zul amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
regular order is, Does anybody object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi for five minutes? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now. Mr. Chairman, may I sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent? I ask unnnimous con- 
sent that all debute on the pending amendment und all amend- 
ments be closed in 20 minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the amendment and all 
amendments thereto terminate at the expiration of 20 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsyivania. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman froin Pennsylvania objects. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentlemun now yiell? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. : 

Mr. LITTLE. I notice the suggestion that everything above 
$2,000 would be used practically for political purposes. I find 
that there is another body of people in this building who’ re- 
ceive un average of $5,562 for clerk hire, What 1 wanted to ask 
wus, Does the gentleman think the excess they draw above what 
we draw is used for political purposes? 

Mr. SISSON, Well, in some instunces it may he so used. I 
do not know; but a Senator from one of the States has just 
as many times more voting population to care for as there are 
congressional districts in the State than the Member from the 
district in this House, and 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would suggest that n Mem- 
ber of this body should not discuss the Members of another body. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the gentleman from Kansas had 
infringed upon that rule because he did not mention the other 
body; but, as a matter of fact. two wrongs do not make a right. 
What I am endeavoring to leave with each man and euch man's 
conscience is this, that in voting the people's money for your 
clerk hire do you say on your conscience that if you were to 
restrict your clerk to those proper duties which devolve upon you 
as n Congressman and not to do your campaign work, would you 
need the extra clerk hire? . 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Let me finish this sentence. 

Mr. MEEKER. Isit not true that the tutul vote of the gentle- 
man was 4.684 votes? 

Mr. SISSON. In the general election ; but we have no opposi- 
tion after the nominations. [Laughter.] I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAND., I was going to ask about the same question. 

Mr. DYER. How many white people and how many negroes 
are there in the gentleman's district? 

Mr. SISSON. It is about equally divided between the whites 
and negroes. 

I can not yield to all, and decline to yield further. I do not 
intend to permit the statements that have been made here to go 
unchallenged, that if the 52.000 is used for legitimate purposes, 
and, by the way, I do not say you do anything illegitimate iu 
the sense that you violate the law; I mean if you will consult 
your intellectual integrity and act on your oath as officers of 
this House you do need that much. I doubt extremely whether 
many of you would answer in the affirmative and suay, “Yes; I 
need more and. want the taxpayers to pay more.” 

Mr. MEEKER and Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not yield to all. Too many of you seem 
to be hit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
order, 


Mr. Chairman, I demand 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I realize fully—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.” Mr. Chairman, I demand 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I started to suy I realize the 
difficulty in keeping many people out of the -‘.leral Treasury, 
but I did not know that you would ever fim! such a grand rush 
upon the Treasury here from Members of Congress to get 
funds for their own use, because you and you only, together with 
the other body, are the sole guardians of the Treasury of the 
United States. Now. if yeu have made up your minds that 
notwithstanding the fact while this Government is being taxed 
white for war purposes anid is called upm to respond in every 
line to the ever increasing demands made upon Congress, until 
the burdens are intolerable. that you will for your own offices 
demand this increase, you have the power to do it now. But 
mark you this, the day of reckoning will coine, and may come 
soon, when the outraged people will right the wrong. Vote 
down this amendment. I ask you Members on the Republican 
side to join us on ou side and vote this amendment down. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
sire to -nake a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I desire to ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendinent anc all amendments close 
at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, i object. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me stute the unanimous-consent re- 
quest first 

Mr. BY RNS of Tennessee. I move that all debate clos? in five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not move that now, be- 
cause the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] hus been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] will permit me to do it, 

Mr. CANNON. If I can have the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the extent of the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments to this paragraph close in five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
all debate on this amendment and si! amendments to this para- 
graph will terminate at the expiration of five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the motion just made. I move to insert the 
word “fifteen” in place of “five.” and ask that five minutes 
be given to the gentleman from Illinwis [Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ac- 
cept the amendment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does the gentleman from Minnesota 
move to amend the motion? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
minutes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Minn to the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this amend- 
ment is to increase the amount of clerk hire from $2,000 to 52.400. 

Now, just let me call your attention to a little ancient history. 
In my first Congress, the Forty-third, the salary was $7,500, 
having been increased from $5,000 by the Forty-second Congress 
by a great majority just on the eve then of hurd times. “ Hell 
was to pay and no pitch hot.“ [Langhter.] Meu that voted for 
that increase turned it back into the Treasury and were ridiculed, - 
and that increase had more to do with giving you wicked Demo- 
crats three-fourths of the House than almost any other riatter. 
People were out of humor, their taxes were high, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Now, this war is on us and we have to win It no matter how 
long or short it may be. I[Applause.] That is number one. 


By adding the words “ fifteen 


Number two: We spoiled an hour or two this morning on $100 
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increase to a laborer. Number three: As the money decreases 
in value, and as everything else, as measured in dollars, goes up, 
it is wonderful how much we have got to increase wages where 
we ought to increase them, to Government employees, and all this, 
that, and the other. Our salary is $7,500, with clerk hire of 
$2,000. This is a proposition to increase the clerk hire by $400. 
I do not eare whether I continue longer in public service or not— 
and this is from a personal standpoint—but as I look into your 
faces I think you all, on both sides of the House, want to bring 
your experience into the-next Congress. How many of you are 
to have opponents I do not know, but if you increase the clerk 
hire $400 that will let the demagogue in. It lets the man in who 
is now outside, and if I was a strong partisan just at this time, 
and if I could get all the Democratic side of the House to vote 
for it, and all my side of the House to vote against it, we would 
knock you out. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I ask the gentleman to yield in order to 
say that if any demagogue in my district could beat me over an 
appropriation of $400 to assist us in our duties here, I hope he 
would be able to do it. 

Mr. CANNON. I have only five minutes. Let me say that 
the gentleman may have a fortunate constituency. It is a bad 
time for us, with our $7,500 and $2,000 for clerk hire, with all 
the appeals that are made to us for legislation, to increase 
salaries, and make all kinds of expenditure. It is a bad time 
from every standpoint to increase our pay one cent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the original 
amendment has not been adopted. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For packing boxes, $4,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Page 21, strike out lines 13 and 14. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to make any 
speech on this amendment. I desire to state the effect of it. It 
is to strike out the appropriation for oak and cedar boxes that 
are ordinarily distributed to Members of Congress during the 
session. I do not wish to make any speech on it. but I do think 
that it is an item that might well be dispensed with. Therefore 
I move to strike it out. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will state that a 
similar provision to this was passed without objection for the 
Senate. This is for the benefit of the individual membership, 
and every Member will vote whether or not he has official need 
of these boxes. I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. i 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Library: stodian, $1,500; assistan 1 
3102001 7300.1 F at 7420 each; in all, 28.540. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fess: Page 24, line 12, after the figures 
“ $1,500” insert and $506 additional so long as the position is held 
by the present incumbent.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would like to have close attention, if I can ask for such a thing 
in this House, to a few observations that I want to make very 
briefly. 

This amendment is intended to add to the compensation of the 
present incumbent, the custodian of the Representatives’ read- 
ing room over here in the Congressional Library, the sum of 
$500 so long as he holds the position. It is intended to add 

to his annual salary, beginning this year. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Just in a moment. While I was in Ohio, before 
I became a Member of this body, I was considerably interested 
in library work, and my interest was stimulated in this custodian 
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of the Representatives’ reading room through one of Ohio’s men 
most interested in library work. 

The man who holds this position, Mr. Lawrence Washington, 
is the only living man to-day born in Mount Vernon. He was 
born in the room in which the general died. He is the great- 
great-grandson of John Augustine Washington, the brother of 
Gen. Washington, the Father of his Country, and thereby he 
makes a connection with the Government back to the founder of 
this Republic. 

He has been in the Library for over 20 years. Some 20 years 
ago he collected and sorted out the British parliamentary papers, 
which have been bound and now form 900 volumes, a very valu- 
able piece of work, especially yaluable to anyone interested in 
political or parliamentary history, as it makes a treasury of 
original information. He also made a careful notation of all 
the missing documents in the set of United States documents, a 
mammoth work for anyone to undertake and a most valuable 
contribution for our convenience, because when undertaking 
to find how many volumes there were in that set—I suppose 
there are at least 10,000 volumes in it—one is simply amazed at 
the stupendous task carried out by this man who has gone 
through all of them and has pointed out the missing documents 
and, where it was possible, ascertained where they could be 
found, if they are available. 

I say nothing about his very courteous attitude toward the 
public or his very scholarly attainments, I do not think it is 
worth while for me to say that, because his position would 
warrant our expectation of that character. But, speaking of 
him personally, I may say he has eight sons, five of whom have 
entered or will enter the war, and four daughters, a family 
that he has brought up and educated, which, to say nothing of 
such contribution to his country, proves the burdens undertaken 
by a citizen who to-day gets only $1,500 a year. I do not want 
to ask that the salary of that position be raised permanently, 
although I am sure it ought to be done, if salary is measured 
by standard of service, but so long as this man is holding that 
place he ought to be given an additional amount of money. I 
at first thought it ought to be $1,000 additional, making the 
salary $2,500. Some may think that figure is out of order, 
But it is not out of order. A man who can do the work he has 
done and is doing on behalf of Members of this body, and whose 
past service has saved to the Government the amount of money 
he has saved, because it would have cost the Government if it 
had been compeiled to expend money to liave this work done by 
experts, deserves this additional compensation. But aside from 
the amount of money saved, and aside from mere sentiment, and 
aside from his efficiency and cordiality and the valuable service 
he renders to this House, it seems to me he is worth an addi- 
tional sum of money because of his devotion to the task he so 
cordially performs. It requires a familiar knowledge of hooks, 
a fairly good comprehension of subjects, and especially a facility 
to find what one is anxious to know. His service is valuable 
because to his knowledge is added an evident anxiety to render 
service. He must also be a man to deal with men of various 
temperaments. He has been especially valuable to Members 
who have occasion to look into documents and ascertain the 
sources of information. It is not important to know things 
but rather to know how to find what one does not know. This 
is the function of Mr. Washington. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. I think the House would very quickly respond 
to the gentleman’s wishes if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrxs] will not interpose a point of order. If the gentleman 
from Tennessee will let the House vote on it, I think we will 
all agree with you. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with you that the House will not hesitate 
a minute if we can get over the difficulty of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. Just one moment more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FESS. Speaking for myself, as one who frequently makes 
investigations on subjects that we have up. for discussion, it is 
my custom to telephone over to the Representatives’ reading 
room and cali for Mr. Washington and tell him that I want to 
come over by a certain time this evening and look up some par- 
ticular line of research. I tell him what I want, and sny, “ Will 
you please have the documents on the table, so that I will have 
access to them?” I go over there; there the books are, an 
abundance of them. Not only are the books there, but not infre- 
quently the subject has been looked into and places marked, 
whereby with the expenditure of a very short time and the 
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expenditure of very little energy I can look through the books 


and ascertain the facts that I want. Now. you can not pay for 
that. That is cordiality, based upon ability, of course, which is 
valuable and rare, and it is a service that all of us ought not only 
to uppreciate, but show our appreciation of; and in the interest 
of the man and his work, I hope that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will withdraw his point of order. I feel quite sure that 
those of you who have made frequent visits to the Library and 
know Mr. Washington must be as much surprised as I was to 
learn that the Government only paid him $1,500 per year. If 
for no other reason. it would appear sufficient that a man who 
serves the membership of this House intellectually, as he must, 
would be rated differently, and especially when so efficient and 
when his name and birth link him with Mount Vernon and with 
the Father of his Country. I hope the point of order will be 
withdrawn and the House be given a chance to yote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I would not undertake 
to add anything to what the gentleman from Ohio has just said, 
but I do hope that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs! 
will not make his point of order. 

I do not believe in all the departments of this Government a 
man can be found whose work is more efficient than Mr. Wash- 
ington’s, and I do not believe that an employee can be found 
the efficiency of whose work is as far out of proportion to 
the compensation that he receives from the Government. He 
not only does the things that Dr. Frss has referred to, but does 
them efficiently and effectively and intelligently. There are 
few Members who in the course of their service do not call 
upon Dr. Washington for help, and they never call in vain. The 
assistance that he renders by reason of the universality of his 
information is worth many, many times to the Government the 
money that we pay him in salary. Think of it! Think of a 
man of his qualifications, a man who does the valuable work 
that he does and renders the efficient service to the Government 
that this man renders. receiving only $1,500 a year! 

I am told he has been in that library 20 years. I know he was 
here when I came here 15 years ago. I have gone to him for 
assistance more than I have to any other one man in the Govern- 
ment, and I have never gone in vain. I have never asked him 
about any matter touching legislation here that he was not only 
willing and anxious to help me but also able to render most 
valuable assistance. Even if the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrxs] thinks it is a bad precedent to set in this bill, I 
hope the gentleman will realize the fact that this is certainly 
an exceptional case. 

Mr, LONDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. What is his salary now? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. LONDON, And what is proposed in the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. LONDON. Five hundred dollars more? = 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not $1,500 rather small compensation for a 
man of the efficiency and ability that the gentleman has de- 
seribed? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I doubt if there is another man in the 
Government, certainly there are few as thoroughly equipped, 
who get so small a salary. No man will gainsay the fact that 
he is as thoroughly efficient and as thoroughly well equipped as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess} has indicated. I hope 
very much that the gentleman from Tennessee will not insist on 
his point of order. 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will allow me a couple of 
minutes, I wish to say thst for the last 12 months I have had a 
good deal to do in the Library, in investigation and research, 
and I want to pay my tribute to Mr. Lawrence Washington. not 
only for his courtesy and politeness, but for his ability in intel- 
lectual pursuits, and I think we ought all to indorse heartily 
what has been said of him by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUsPHREYS]. 
I want to add my appeal also to the chairman of the committee 
that he will not raise the point of order against this. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would it not be a distinct loss to 
the Members and to the Library if his services were in any way 
impaired or we were unable to avail ourselves of the splendid 
services of this gentleman? 

Mr. HICKS. In answer to my friend from Michigan, I wilt 


say I think it would not only be our loss, but a loss to the 
entire country, because he is doing work there which is a benefit 
to all our constituents, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not question for a moment 
the high tributes that have been paid to Dr. Washington by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess}, the gentleman from Missis- 


sippi [Mr. Humpnreys], and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hicks]. On the eontrary, I am quite sure that all they 
have had to say concerning him is entirely true. In addition 
to that, there is a sentiment touching the name of Washington 
which appeals to every Member of this House. But the truth 
of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess} is several hundred dollars 
more than the amount estimated for. The matter was considered 
in subcommittee, and the majority of the committee decided to 
leave this salary at the present figure. The general committee, 
of course, met and authorized the reporting of the bill. Fre- 
quently a Member has some very unpleasant duties to perform, 
but I feel that under the circumstances I am constrained to make 
the point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Just a moment. Will the gentleman 
allow the Committee of the Whole here to express its judg- 
ment on this matter? Let us vote on it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
he knows that in the consideration of this bill there are many 
similar requests made, and, to be perfectly frank with the gen- 
pentas I do not feel that 1 am authorized to waive the point 

order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, The gentleman remembers that we made 
an exception here in the matter of the salary of the Chaplain, 
and no point of order was raised, and the com:nittee was per- 
mitted to vote on it. Now. thut was a very exceptional cuse, 
and so is this. I hope the gentleman will not feel that his duty 
compels him to interpose this summary protest. by which the 
House will be denicd the right to express its judgment 

Mr. FIELDS. Wi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentueky. 

Mr. FIELDS. In view of the fact that the House seems 
almost unanimously in favor of this increase. I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he does uot think he could well 
afford to withhold his point of order? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will look areund 
I think he will see that there are not very many Members on 
the floor to express themselves one wuy or the other. 

Mr. FIELDS. I think that if the attendance were larger the 
support to this amendment would increase equally. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, for the rensons 
stated I feel constrained to make the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentieman yield 
for one moment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman said the 
amount named in the amendment was several huntred dollars 
higher than the estimate. What was the amount estimated? 
$3000 BYRNS of Tennessee. The amount of the estimate was 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
any objection te $1,600? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The same reasons wuuld neces- 
sarily apply to that. As I stated. the committee considered 
this matter. It was not passed over lightly, and by a vote of 
the committee it was decided to let the salury stny at the pres- 
ent amount. Much as I have been moved by the very strong 
appeals made here on the floor. I do not feel that I have the 
authority to waive the point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that a man who will raise nine children. five of whom are in the 
service of the United States in the Army 

Mr. FESS. Twelve children, eight sous and four daughters. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Twelve children, and who has 
given five splendid men to the military service of the United 
States, and who has worked for the Government for 20 years 
on $1,500 a year, ought to have a medal, the thanks of Congress, 
and a pension of at least $500 a year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think there is only one answer 
to that question. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. GOOD. think the gentleman from Tennessee has stated 
the matter fairly, that the committee did consider the question. 
It considered it, however, under the light that the committee 
had. As a member of the committee. I must confess that I have 
received some information that E did net have when the matter 
was before the committee; and 1 know that the gentleman from 
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Tennessee now is in possession of facts that he did not have 
when the committee considered the question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
when the matter was first taken up I was lacking in some in- 
formation that I now have, but the gentleman remembers that 
before the subcommittee finally acted on this matter all that 
information was brought to us. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not recall that the size of the family of Mr. 
Washington and the number of men that he will send from his 
own family to fight our battles was stated before the committee. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that when 
this bill goes to the other body, when it ‘goes to any deliberative 
body, and they consider these facts they will not hesitate to give 
this man a salary that ozight to have been received by him for the 
last 10 years. [Applause.] When I found that this man was 
receiving a salary of only $1,500 I was amazed. I did not know 
that he was the man that was performing the duties of custodian 
in that position. I hope the gentleman will not make the point 
of order. I hope he will let the House to-day perform what is a 
simple act of justice to this Government official and let the House 
take the responsibility, I do not believe that the gentleman from 
Tennessee wants to take it. I know how he feels about it. I 
know the gentleman is fair at all times and wants to be gen- 
erous, and he wants to do what is right in regard to these things. 
I am sure he would not intentionally deprive this man of the 
salary that he thought he was justly entitled to, though the ex- 
press letter of the law gave him a lower salary. I hope he will 
let the Members of this House determine this question, because 
it is a most meritorious one. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. There are a good many increases in this bill, 
are there not? 

Mr. GOOD. There are some as much as 8500. 

Mr. RUCKER. Some as much as $1,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If one-half that gentlemen have said here is 
true, and I presume it is all true, I should like to know what sort 
of a mountain of testimony was presented to the chairman to in- 
duce him to raise the salary of a bureau chief $1,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman as- 
sumes that I am the whole committee, which is far from the 
truth. Iam only one member of the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have always found that the gentleman had 
his own way about it in the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], who is a member of the subcommittee, I am 
sure knows the situation as I know it, and notwithstanding this, 
makes an appeal that I waive this point of order. I know and 
the gentleman from Iowa knows that it is my duty as a member 
of the committee toward the other members of the committee 
to stand by what that committee did. I feel reasonably sure 
that if the gentleman from Iowa were in my place in this par- 
ticular instance, he would feel constrained, notwithstanding his 
own personal feelings in the matter, to make the point of order, 
and I therefore insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the figures “$1,500” and insert “ $1,600,” on line 12, 
page 24 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 Poy 24, line 12, strike out 51,500“ and insert in lieu thereof 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, for the reason 
heretofore stated, I must make the point of erder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Distribution of card indexes: For service in connection with distribu- 
tion of card indexes and other publications of the library: Chief of 
division, $3,000; chief assistant, $s 800; assistants—2 at $1,600 each, 
3 at $1,500 each, 8 at $1,400 each, 4 at "$1,200 each, 4 at $1,100 each, 
4 at $1,000 each; for services of assistants at salaries less than $1,006 
per annum and for piecework and work by the hour, $17,000, ine uding 
not exceeding $500 for freight char, N pinay 3 traveling expenses 


5 with such distribution, an nses of attendance at meet- 


when incurred on the written oa hority and direction of the 


ERY $46,900. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like the attention of the chairman of 
the committee. I have been trying to find the paragraph under 
the title of Library of Congress, which contained a provision 
for printing of documents, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is carried in the sundry civil 
bill and is not carried in this bill. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire of the gentleman 
if there is in this bill no provision of any character in reference 
to printing documents? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not carry any provision 
for the printing in the Library. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman's committee, the 
Committee on Appropriations, reports the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; but it is prepared by a dif- 
ferent subcommittee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand; ; tha: may be; but 
may I be permitted to make this observation: Certain docu- 
ments have been issued by the Library of Congress in recent 
years of extreme value from a historie point of view, and from 
the standpoint of information. Among others, I refer to the 
publication of the proceedings of the second Continental Congress 
which sat throughout the Revolutionary War. I notice that 
the publication of this document has been suspended; that is} 
no further publications have occurred in about three years. I 
took this up with the Librarian of Congress and he informed me 
that the reason was their appropriation for printing had either 
been cut down or found insufficient to do this and other work. 

It seems to me that out of all the documents that the Govern- 
ment publishes these that come from the Library of Congress 
are, by and large, the most meritorious from most any stand- 
point. At all events, they are of-a high character and of high 
grade. If they are handicapped in the matter of funds for 
printing, it seems to me the Committee on Appropriations ought 
to take care of that item. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the current law gives the Congressional Library $200,000 for 
printing. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
had from year to year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the same that they have 
had for several years. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If they have a shortage it is 
because of printing other documents of greater importance? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Possibly so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I admit that the sum of $200,000 
is a considerable item. Has the gentleman any information as 
to how many important documents like the one I have called 
attention to have been suspended for lack of funds for printing? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I have not. That is a matter 
that we did not consider in connection with this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, to second with what emphasis I can summon 
what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILIER] has just said. 
The First and Second Continental Congresses, from the stand- 
point of our history, occupy a very unique and important period 
in our country. Prior to this period two attempts had been 
made by the colonies to come together, the Albany Council in 
1754 and the stamp-act congress in 1765. But the Continental 
Congresses were the first legislative bodies. The first one lasted 
only about six weeks and came into session in 1774, in Septem- 
ber. It announced a Bill of Rights, and then adjourned, to meet 
again provided England did not heed its requests, The second 
one came into session the 10th of May, as I remember, 1775, and 
continued as one body, and covering that very interesting period 
running through the entire Revolutionary War up to the time of 
the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, which was the 1st 
of March, 1781. This body was revolutionary, both in the man- 
ner of its authority in assembling and in the power it exercised. 
It was superseded in 1781, two years before England recognized 
our independence, by the Congress provided for in the Articles 
of Confederation, which were adopted under the authority of 
that Congress. That particular period has no record of any 
legislative proceedings outside of this record of this Continental 
Congress. There were akout 15 different presidents of these two 
Congresses, including the country’s most famous names. In this 
connection it is interesting to us to recall that wonderful state- 
ment of William Pitt, who, in speaking of this particular Second 
Continental Congress, said that for wisdom of conclusion, force 
of sagacity, and solidity of reasoning, that body had never been 
excelled in the history of the world. The Second Continental 
Congress covered one of the most interesting periods in the his- 
tory of legislative life, not only in America but in the world. It 
was the span that connected the period when 13 separate colo- 
nies all exercised more or less legislative power separately, and 
the same colonies exercised that power as a confederation. For 
a long time these documents were unpublished. They were in 
scattered form. Some years ago the Government began to show. 
proper interest in permanent preservation of the records of im- 
portant proceedings of our fathers in various times of activity. 
This is one item. These proceedings have been brought together 
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and published by the Government. The Government has pub- 
lished many documents covering the period of the Constitution, 


including documentary history of the Constitution. These and 
other such documents should be placed in every university and 
college library; it would be very valuable contributions for the 
study of our early history and should be looked upon as a wou- 
derful achievement. It would seem to me that every Congress- 
man ought to have them in his own library. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that the set of some 39 or 40 volumes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Twenty-three have thus far been 
published. 

Mr. PLATT. There is a whole shelf of them. I have got them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Those are the ones. 

Mr. PLATT. Can not any library get them? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; the publication has been dis- 
continued. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
printed? 

Mr. FESS. I do not remember. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Twenty-three volumes. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. How many sets? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know. 

Mr. FESS. The proceedings of the First Continental Congress 
were printed in two volumes, as I now recall—perhaps but one. 
Those of the Second Congress ran through a period of years and 
go beyond 20 volumes, as I remember. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The gentleman does not know how 
many sets were published? 

Mr. FESS. No; but they could not be very numerous, since 
only libraries and special history students would demand them, 
Of course, to a body of men like this they would be valuable. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It seems to me there is a scarcity 
of them, a limited number of sets being published. They are 
very valuable and more ought to be published. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For procuring manure, j ; 7 g > 
plants, ana seeds: mer vicek, tncladion skied la — — a 5 
exceeding $2 per diem; materials and miscellaneous supplies; travelin 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence of the superintendent anc 
his assistants not to exceed $200; street car tickets not exceeding 825; 
effice equipment and contingent expenses in connection with topai and 
son parade pies a GRas TAa RS ane y hers of motor-pro- 
ris ies Bata Š e direction of the Joint Committee on 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
to ask n question in regard to the item which has just been 
read, referring particularly to that providing for laborers at $2 
‘per diem. Did those men get the benefit of the last summer 
increase? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They did. The gentleman refers 
to the 5 and 10 per cent increase? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They did. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee what is going to be done about the removal of 
the Botanic Garden? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not tell the gentleman. I 
think there is a bill now pending providing for its removal. 

Mr. COX. The bill which we passed through the House 
never did go through the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I am in a position 
to give the gentleman some information. In the last Congress, 
I think it was, we passed through the House a bill providing 
for the removal of the Botanic Garden and that it be placed in 
Rock Creek Park. In another body that measure met with 
opposition, particularly that part which referred to the Botanic 
Garden proper. A gentleman in the other body, chairman of 
the committee having the bill in charge, was favorable to the 
idea of having the arboretum transferred to Rock Creek Park, 
but was opposed to haying the garden proper transferred, and 
the bill met the usual death that bills meet with when opposed by 
one person in another body. 

Mr. FESS. Does that mean that the garden will remain 
where it is? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet; but the Botanic Garden, including the fence around it, 
has been the subject of a good deal of comment of late years 

Mr. FESS. Has it not been ordered taken away? 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). Will remain until both bodies 
ean come to some agreement as to what shall be done. Those 
who have studied the subject believe that Rock Creek Park is 
the proper place for the permanent establishment of the Botanic 
Garden, Sooner or later, as soon as the plans devised by the 
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Art Commission are developed into fruition, of course the Bo- 
tanic Garden will have to be removed, but with the large tem- 
porary office buildings in Henry Park and the adjoining parks, 
that, of course, must be postponed until the termination of the 
war and for some years thereafter. 

Mr. FESS. My concern arose from a good deal of talk about 
the removal of it, and I thought we had once authorized it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill passed through the House after 
thorough consideration, as I recall, two Congresses ago, but 
nothing has been done with the proposal since that time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. How many skilled and unskilled 
laborers are secured at the price of $2 per day? 

Mr. B¥RNS of Tennessee. They vary in number. They are 
not employed, as the gentleman knows, regularly, but as they 
are needed. Sometimes he has a greater force than at others. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman mean that he can get 
skilled and unskilled laborers at $2 for the entire day? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no complaint made 
by the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden. I will say to the 
gentleman that up until a year ago the per diem paid to the 
laborers was $1.75, but it was increased to $2 a year ago. 

They now get $2 and the 10 per cent increase which was al- 
lowed for the current year. 

Mr. TILSON. But wages of laborers in other parts of the 
country have gone up not 25 per cent but they have gone up 100 
per cent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will understand, 
of course, the work required of these particular laborers does 
not require any particular amount of skill. I fancy that all 
that is required is one who knows how to handle a hoe or a rake, 
and, of course, that class of labor is not paid the same sum that 
is paid to laborers to whom the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TILSON. My own experience was that ordinary laborers, 
leaving off the word “ skilled,” that the ordinary laborers were 
receiving a much higher wage in most parts of the country than 
$2 per day, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say there was no complaint 
of any kind made by the Superintendent of the Botanical Gar- 
dens and no request for an increase of the rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as it is drawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Bureau of Efficiency, authorized by the urgent def- 
ciency appropriation act approved February 28, 1916, to establish and 
maintain a system of efficiency ratings, to investigate administrative 
needs of the service relating to rsopnel in the several executive 
departments and independent establishments, required by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1913 and 
1914, respectively, and to investigate duplication of statistical and 
other work and methods of business in the various branches óf the 
Government service; for purchase or exchange of hs al Segre supplies, 
stationery, books and riodicals, printing and binding, traveling ex- 
enses not exceeding $3,000, and street car fare not exceeding $50; 
10,000: Provided, That no persons shall be employed here- 


nsation exceeding $4,000 per 1 he 
ereby a e rate o 


8 N rate of com 
chief of the bureau, whose compensation is fixed 
$5,000 per annum, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Chairman, I rose to reserve a point of order 
also on the section. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. I notice in the current law the same item carrying 
the same amount exactly, but the totals are different, to quote 
from the current law— 

Provided, That not to exceed $3,000 a year trayeling expenses and 
street car fare not exceeding $50, in all $60,000— 

But in the present bill the total is $110,000. How does that 
come about? N 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I will say to the gentleman 
that while the current law carries only $60,000 there were two 
deficiencies, one of $20,000, which would make a total of $80,000, 
and the bill which passed the other day carried an amount of 
$38,000, which would make $118,000, which has already been 
appropriated for this bureau for the current year. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then how did the gentleman happen to reach 
the figures of $110,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was reached in this way, 1 
will say to the gentleman: The estimate submitted to the com- 
mittee called for $120,000. Now, the Bureau of Efficiency has 
been conducting a number of investigations; some of them have 
been completed and others are about finished, and still others are 
in contemplation. Among the investigations which the bureau 
has been conducting is one relating to civil-service retirement, 
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the bureau having taken up that investigation under express 
direction of the Senate by resolution. 

Now that has been completed and cost something like 520.000. 
After full consideration the committee thought that $110,000 
would be sufficient to pay the salaries necessary to be employed 
in this bureau, and that if it developed next year that they 
needed more money they would have the privilege of coming 
back to Congress and submitting their request just as they have 
done this year. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What I especially reserved the point of order 
on was the increase of salary from four to five thousand dollars 
per annum for the chief of the bureau. Now, I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, just a word or two net only as to this particular item, 
but other similiar items in this bill. If there are any criticisms, 
in my judgment. that can be leveled agninst this bill, it is the fact 
that the increases of suluries we find in it have been given to 
those receiving considerable salaries and not to the clerks in 
the office who do the work, the real Tabor, and who are receiving 
only a small amount, not enough really to keep soul and body. 
together in decency. In other words, the bill is top-heavy. 
I do not believe that is the right attitude for this House to 
' adopt or follow. We find here that the salary of this chief is 
increased $1,000 per annum. We do not find that the salaries of 
any of the employees of this bureau are increased a penny. We 
find in subsequent portions of the bill, one which just follows 
this, an Increase in the.Civil Service Commissioners’ salaries, 
one $500 and two $1,000 each per year, without any increase in 
the wages of a single employee, except four messenger boys, 
who were given the munificent increase of $5 per month each. 

I do not believe that is right, and that sume system seems 
to run all the way through this bill, and F think unless the 
clerks in the offices receiving $900, 81.000. and $1,100 and $1,200, 
and those receiving less, down to the luborers, who must pay 
out as much to live as the man at the head of the bureau must 
pay, I ean not conceive why the high-salaried people should get 
the increases and the rank and file be ignored. I am going to 
object and raise the point of order against the increase of all 
salaries ranging from $3.000, $4,000, $5.000 and up n year unless 
the clerk who now does the drudgery and gets from $720 to $1,200 
or a little more is provided for, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. T will say to the gentleman that 
if he will go through the estimates submitted to the committee 
and then take this bill as reported, he will find that the com- 
mittee has reported the fewest number of increases of salaries 
and only in those cases which seemed to the committee to be 
compelling. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, if the gentleman will allow me right 
there, I think the gentleman has put his finger right on the 
sore spot. When I say this bill should be «criticize I do not 
mean that as a criticism of the members of the committee per- 
sonally. My criticism goes, and I think the gentleman will agree 
with me, to the heads of these different departments who make 
these recommendutions, that they make their estimates and 
make their recommendations to the committee seeking to in- 
crease their own salaries and the salaries of others occupying 
some similar position, and they lose sight entirely or else are 
indifferent to the clerks who are drawing these small saluries 
and barely eking out a livelihood. 1 think that is where the real 
criticism is deserved, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do you not think it would weaken 
their claim for increase, or perhaps have something to do with 
it, if they recommended an increase for these clerks? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If they made too many recommendations 
possibly none of them would be accepted. They look after 
number one first. and I do not think that is right. I think that 
if I am getting a salary of $3.000 or $4,000 a xenr I have a 
better chance of maintaining myself in some degree of comfort 
than some one who is drawing only $1.200 a yeur or less. I 
do not mean to say that there are not some men who are worth 
$10,000 or $12,000 a year, while there are some others that are 
not worth more than 52.000. perhaps, but these clerks do not 
make these recommendations and. in fact, do nut dare to even 
make request of the heads of departments for incrense. They 
would be regarded as insubordinate if they were to do sa. So 
the fellows at the head of the departments who are permitted 
to make these recommendations are not acting fairly by asking 
an incrense of their own salaries and losing sight of the clerks, 
who reully do the hard werk. And I am not willing to stand 
for that kind of business, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hautixs land I hope he will not insist on 
the point of order—that the ehief of this bureau did not make 
any specific request for an increase of his salary. He did 


submit an estimate, asking that $120.000 be appropriated, and 
that the limitation now existing in the law be taken off. It 
came to the attention of the committee that there was a likeli- 
hood of this very competent man leaving for other service. He 
is very efficient. He is an accountant of long experience, and 
there is n. question in my mind but that he could secure much 
larger salary in private employment. 

Now, I am sure, if the gentlemun from Missouri and if the 
other menmers of the committee would take the time to investi- 
gate fully just what this bureau has accomplished and what it 
is now seeking to accomplish, they would be convinced of the 
fact thut the bureau has saved to the Government of the United 
States many, many, many times more than has been appropriated 
for it since it was first crented. Now, in the first place, I want 
to say to the gentleman that a few yeurs ago and about the 
time a number of clerks were brought to the Treasurer's office 
from the Subtreasuries 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield right there, just for 
a suggestion? P 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true; but does the gentleman take 
into consideration the fact that we are in a war and that every- 
body is called upon to make sacrifices? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. HAMLIN, And does the gentleman also take into con- 
sideration the fact that the President issued an Executive order, 
and I think properly, prohibiting clerks being transferred from 
one bureau to another during the war where they could get 
better pay if they were transferred, but that that is not per- 
mitted now, for very good and sufficient reasons, and yet we 
go to work and increase the saluries of the heads of the bureaus 
but turn u deaf eur to the clerk? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As indicating the value of this 
particular gentleman, Mr. Herbert D. Brown's service 

Mr. HAMLIN, I do not care anything about who the man is. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A few years ago the Treasurer’s 
office submitted an estimate to the Congress asking for $213,000 
additional for clerical help. I happened to be a member of the 
subcommittee at the time. On investigation, and in the hearing, 
the committee became convinced that certain change of method 
of accounting and disbursing could be put in effect in that office 
which would do away with the necessity for this greatly in- 
creased appropriation. Finally, after considerable discussion 
and consideration. and with the consent and the entire and 
hearty approval of the Treasurer, the Burenu of Efficiency was 
requested to go down to that office and to cooperate with the 
Treusurer's office in the effort to evelve a different method of 
transueting the business of that office And within a week or 
two the Treasurer came to the committee and submitted 2 sup- 
plemental estimate, in which he cut out the $213,000, and ulti- 
mately his former estimate was reduced $50,000. 

Now, thut is one instance, and one instance only, of what this 
burenu has accomplished for the Government, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, just a minute. Let me get 
through. 

Mr. HAMLIN. In the interest of accuracy I want to ask this 
question: Is it not true, theugh, that while what you say may 
have happened in one particular department or bureau, that 
the number of clerks in the service of the Government has grad- 
ually increased all the time and appropriations increased in 
amount all the time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be owing to increased 
business, but certainly the gentleman can not charge that up to 
the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know whether it is due to increased 
business or not. N 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I venture the assertion there is not 
an office or bureau that has been investigated by this Bureau 
of Efficiency in which there has not been a resulting decrease 
in clerks and appropriations required. It may be, as iu the case 
of the Internal-Revenue Office. that the appropriations have been 
greatly increased; but. of course, in that it is due to the fact 
that we have passed bills providing for the collection of taxes 
of more than 83.000. 000.000. necessarily requiring a greatly in- 
creased force. Now, in addition to that. this Bureau of Effi 
ciency was instructed by Congress to investigate the Indian 
Bureau and its method of accounting and disbursing. It made 
an extended investigution in the field, and has reported and 
recommended n different method of accounting und disbursing 
in so far as the field service of the Indian Bureau is concerned, 
whieh has: saved admittedly many thousands of dollars to the 
Indians to whom those funds belong. Those recommendations 
will be put into effect by the Indian Bureau. 


1918. 


ey COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. I ask that the gentleman may have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tennesse. may proceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. I agree with my friend from Missouri [Mr. HAm- 
rin] that I am not very much enamored of these increases of 
salnries, especially for these high-class men; but in that con- 
nection is it not also true that this Bureau of Efficiency in the 
last Congress was directed to investigate the question of Sub- 
treasuries, and has not that commission made a recommendation 
which, if Congress will carry it out, will save the Government 
$450,000 after the war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is clearly correct. 
and I was going to bring that to the attention of the House in 
a few moments. 

Before I get to the point raised by the gentleman from In- 
diana, however, I want to say that when the present Postmaster 
General first assumed charge of the Post Office Department, 
having been a Member of this House and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, he was familiar with the work being 
done by this Bareau of Efficiency, and immediately upon his as- 
suming charge of that department he called the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency into the department and asked it to cooperate with him 
and with the commission appointed by him for the purpose of 
sceing whether or not efliciency ratings could not be established. 

Now, what has been the result of the work done by this bureau 
in cooperation with the Post Office Department and with the 
entire and hearty approval of the Postmaster General? It has 
resulted, gentlemen, in a net decrease of the clerical force of 
the Post Office Department by 189 persons, drawing salaries 
annually aggregating $174,860. That is not for one year, but it 
has been for several years, and it will continue on and on. So 
I say it is impossible to estimate just what this Bureau of 
Efficiency has been worth to the Government since its creation. 

The gentleman from Indiana referred to the Subtreasuries. 
Last year Congress directed the Bureau of Efficiency to investi- 
gate whether or not it would be possible to eliminate or discon- 
tinue the Subtreasuries. They have submitted a very full, and, 
I may say, a very able report, which has been published in the 
form of a document, and I hope that every Member here will 
get that document and read it carefully before we reach the pro- 
visions with reference to Subtreasuries in this bill. They rec- 
ommend that the Subtreasuries be discontinued after the war, 
and your committee has followed their recommendation and 
submitted such a proposition to Congress. Now, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana says, if that provision is adopted it will save 
$450,000 a year, not for one year, but for all years to come. 

Now, in addition to that, they were called in by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and by the Director of the War-Risk Bureau 
when they began to form the organization for that great bureau, 
having now 1,700 employees and which will be increased to 
2,900. The Bureau of Efficiency was requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to go to that particular bureau and assist 
those in charge in organizing on an efficiency basis; and the 
Director of the War-Risk Bureau, in his hearings before the 
committee, paid high tribute to the Bureau of Efficiency, and 
particularly to its chief, Mr. Brown, for the splendid services he 
had rendered in assisting to put that bureau upon an efficient 
basis. 

Now, that is not all. Under direction of Congress the Bureau 
of Efficiency was directed to investigate the methods of business 
in the Internal Revenue Office. By the entire consent and 
hearty approval of the present Interial Revenue Commissioner, 
Mr. Roper, and with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, this Bureau of Efficiency, with a part of its force, 
has been for some time in the Internal Revenue Commissioner’s 
office investigating and assisting and cooperating with the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner in order to put his great force 
upon the best possible efficiency basis. I am not violating any 
confidenee when I say that I saw a letter from the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner—in fact, a copy was sent to me, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations— 
in which he took occasion to refer to the work that this Bureau 
of Efficiency had been doing in his bureau and suggested that 
the work done by it and the expert knowledge required of those 
who are capable of doing this kind of work prompted him to say 
that they ought to receive better salaries at the hands of 
Congress. 
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Now, that is not all. A moment ago I referred to the fact 
that the Senate had passed a resolution directing the Bureau of 
Efficiency to make investigations with a view of establishing 
facts concerning the advisability or nonadvisability of putting 
into effect civil-service retirement_legislation. This committee 
has spent months in the performance of that duty, and I under- 
stand it has made its report to the chairman of the Committce 
on Reform in the Civil Service of the Senate.. That is not all. 
This Bureau of Efficiency was directed to investigate and report 
upon the rates of pay and the question of a reclassification of 
the employees of this Government, and they have been proceed- 
ing with that inquiry and are in a position to make a partial re- 
port if not a full report. 

Then, in addition to that, they were directed by legislation 
to cooperate with the Pension Commissioner to determine the 
value of machines for addressing checks in the Pension Office, 
the sum of $4,000 having been appropriated to purchase some 
necessary machines. Those investigations have been made and 
the machines have been purchased. 

Gentlemen, these are some of the things that this Bureau of 
Efficiency has accomplished, and I say without fear of success- 
ful contradiction by anyone who has carefully investigated the 
great work that has been done by this bureau that it has saved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to this Government. For my 
bart. I would not deny a single necessary dollar to a bureau of 
efficiency such as this, charged as it is with the duty of investi- 
gating the expenditures of the people’s money, making investiga- 
tions for Congress, and rendering aid in placing the departments 
5 our Government on the best possible business and efficiency 

asis. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit me right there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Neither am I seeking to withhold from that 
bureau whatever money is necessary for them to carry on their 
work, but the committee seems not to have been solicitous about 
anybody in that bureau, those who are doing the actual work, 
except the chief himself, and you want to raise his salary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
that there is absolutely no limitation placed on the pay of 
employees there, and never has been, except the $4,000 limitation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I venture the assertion that they are not get- 
ting any more than the average clerks receive. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Dr. Holcomb, who was professor 
of government in Harvard University is now drawing $3,600 
under this appropriation. He is a man of splendid experience 
and training. 

Mr. HAMLIN. You are not seeking to raise his salary? 

Mr. BYRN.S of Tennessee. No; but if this is provided the 
chief of the bureau will get $5,000 and the other employees of 
that bureau will get under $4,000. I think there are about 30 
employees in that bureau, and my impression is that their 
average compensation is about $2,700 or $2,800. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are 10 of the employees of this 
bureau who receive $3,000 and over. In the administration of 
this bureau it is very necessary to have high-priced men of rare 
ability. The commercial world to-day is demanding and paying 
salaries of twice the amount that these people are receiving 
from the Government, and it is most difficult to retain in the 
Government service these accountants, who are being sought 
after by accounting concerns and others to assist them in the 
preparation of their income-tax returns and war-profits returns, 
That is the testimony before our committee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennesee. I want to suggest to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that in the aviation department and possibly 
in the War Department there are accountants now who are 
drawing from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. In fact, the Civil Service 
Commission are holding an examination now for aecountants, 
some of whom will get $6,000 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The testimony before the committee shows 
that in the department where there is no limit on the amount 
which may be paid for the services of experts war conditions 
to-day demand and they are paying the salaries paid in com- 
mercial lines, which are above $4,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In determining the salary of a chief of a bureau in 
framing a bill of this magnitude the committee must take into 
consideration the pay of the chiefs of the bureaus of other 
departments. If you scan this bill you will find no instance 


there may be an exceptional case—where any chief of a bureau 
receives less than $5,000. The Commissioner General of the 
Land Office receives $5,000 ; 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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receives $5,000; the Commissioner of Pensions, 85.000; the Com- 
missioner of Patents, $5.000. The same is true of the head of 
the Burean of Immigration and the head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It hus been the rule, and the subcommittee has been 
very careful when they do find themselves impelled by condi- 
tions to raise a salary, never to go above the salary that is pro- 
vided for like positions in other departinents. 

Now, what were the conditions that presented themselves to 
the committee so fur as the increase of the salary of this vahi- 
able man at the head of this great bureau is concerned? The 
Members know that a few years ago this was a branch of the 
Civil Service Commission. It was hampered in its work while a 
division of that commission. The Committee on Appropriations 
thought it wise, so that they would not be restricted in activity, 
so that they could go Into any department of the Government 
at the direction of Congress und investigate conditions there, 
to make it an Independent bureau. So three years ago we estab- 
lished the Bureau of Efficiency and placed the salary of the 
head of that bureau at 84.000. 

The salary list for the men in the employ of that bureau shows 
that 10 are employed above $3,000, 1 at $3,800, 2 at $3,600; and 
others between $3,600 and $3,000, and 10, I believe, employed at 
a salary of between $2,000 and $3,000. That is the practical 
situation that confronted us. We have a man at the head of 
the bureau who is in charge of this responsible work having 
men receiving a salary of $3,800 and $3,600 under him. Instances 
have been cited by the chairman of the subcommittee where 
men have been loaned to the bureau for work in this exigency 
who can receive more money in the commercial world, but who 
are willing to come here and aid the Government ut the statu- 
tory salury. Here we have only $200 difference between the 
salary of the head of the bureau and the employees, with re- 
sponsibility of work the value of which can not be counted, as 
narrated by the chairman of the committee, that is saving the 
Government hundreds of thousands of dollars, and at present 
engaged in other work of an independent character that will 
result In a great saving, receiving but $4.000, out of proportion 
to the salary paid to the bead of the bureaus in charge of re- 
sponsibilities similar to those with which this bureau is charged. 

The gentleman makes the unwarranted charge against the 
report of the committee on this biil that we have given more 
consideration to the higher-class officials and not sufficient con- 
sideration to the salaries of the clerks. There is no appropria- 
tion bill that is presented to Congress that involves the detail 
that this bill does. It relates to the clerks and officials in all 
the executive departments of the Government and also to the 
legislative and judicial branches as well. The hearings show 
that the head of this bureau, when pressed by the exigencies of 
the committee, was called to investigate the wages being paid 
throughout the country to the employees in the commercial and 
industrial establishments of a similar grade of work to those 
provided in this bill; that he worked until beyond midnight in 
order to prepare a chart of the pay of the different classes so 
that the committee would have some reliable Information upon 
which to act in determining the percentage of increase that the 
‘committee would recommend to this Honse for all Government 
employees to receive by reason of the high cost of living. 

What did that chart show? It showed that the Government 
to-day for similar work was paying higher wages in the clerical 
grade of $1.200 and under than is paid in private establishments, 
and that in the grade from $1.600 to $1,800 the Government for 
that character of work is paying somewhat less. But that the 
Government had been paying more even in those grades prior 
to the time when there was a rapid increase in private employ- 
ment occasioned by the withdrawal of men in commercial em- 
ployment inte the war, The head of that bureau devoted hour 
after hour in the preparation of that character of work. The 
Postmaster General has given him a letter of credit 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
more. 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that when the gentleman from Wisconsin gets through I hope to 
get the exe of the Chair, because the committee has had about 
time enough on this proposition, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. So. Mr. Chairman, the committee can not 


I ask unanimous consent for fiye minutes 


be charged with presenting a bill that is any way top-heavy. 

In fact, we have not increased the salary of the high grade of 

individuals except in a very few instances, and this is one which 

I I believe can be well defended, and has been well defended by 
the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course. the gentleman understands that I 
did not mean to be severe in my criticisms. The fact is, how- 
ever, I find that the bill bears out the statement I have made, 
that a majority of the increases have been in the higher offices, 
and not in the little ones, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I have here a statement made by the clerk of our com- 
mittee, comprising 21 typewritten pages, containing the increnses 
recommended by the committee. I read that over closely last 
evening, and I shall loan it to the gentleman so that he may have 
at his command the increases recommended in the bill. If he 
will go through the pages he will find that the recommendations 
made by the committee have been, first, that we have leveled 
up every laboring man who was receiving less than the statu- 
tory pay and put him at the statutory rate. He will also find 
that we have increased the pay of artisans, and he will also find 
that in the lower grades of clerks of a thousand dollars, twelve 
hundred dollars, fourteen hundred dollars, we have in the re- 
spective departments made increases, and in addition to that we 
have made those increases in those lower grades with the full 
contemplation that this committee would bring in a more favor- 
able recommendation for a horizontal percentage increase to 
all of the employees than it did last year. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, of course I can not nor can 
any other Member anticipate what the committee will do in the 
future. I am tniking about this bill. Take the Civil Service 
Commission, The committee has recommended an increase of 
$500 to the president of that commission and a thousand dollars 
increase to each one of the other two commissioners. Of the 
over 100 clerks in that bureau alone you have recommended to 
four messenger boys an increase of $5 a month each. Does not 
that bear out my statement that this bill is “top-heavy ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not, because the gentleman spenks 
only a half truth. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is absolutely the whole truth. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. We pro- 
vide in the Civil Service Commission for additional employees 
to the amount of $150,000, i 

Mr. HAMLIN. Iam not talking about additional employees. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. But it is under that omnibus clause that 
we can provide additional help at increased salaries. If the 
gentleman wants the specific information as to the Civil Service 
Commission and what we did as to those lower-grade clerks I 
will call attention to just what we did. The gentleman says that 
the only increase was with some messenger boys. , Permit me 
to call his attention to the fact—and I hope the gentleman will 
give me his attention, having asked me the question 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall be delighted to give the gentleman my 
undivided attention. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year we provided 6 of class 4, which 
is the $1,800 grade, in the Civil Service Commission. This year 
we increase that grade to 9. Last year we provided 28 of 
class 3—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. The print I have reads “6 at $1,800,” just the 
same as it is in the current law, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has not the amended form of 
the bill. They have two bills here, one for the committee and one 
for the lay Members of the House. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, is that it? I have the bill furnished me at 
the desk. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not the bill 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is identical with the current law. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not the bill they are considering. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the aid of the additional information 
furnished by the genial gentleman from Lilinois, of course, it is 
not necessary for us to say much further, but the fact is that 
we have provided additional help and allowances for the Civil 
Service Commission to meet their needs, 

Mr. HAMLIN. But it is also true that you recommend incrense 
in pay only for the heads of the bureau and not for the clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. RUCKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri. = 
Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
were a member of this great and august, this most powerful 
and almost arrogant committee, I would surrender the floor 

Mr. MADDEN. But since I am not, I bow in reverence to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. I could tell from the genial smile on the 
gentleman’s face to whom reference has Just been made that he 
is not a member of that committee. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
somewhat perplexed over this 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry to hear that. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is always sympathetic. 
Chairman, here in the last few minutes discussion has clus- 
tered around items of increases of compensation and, as sug- 
gested by my colleague [Mr. Haman], and I think, with all 
deference to others, that it looks like his suggestion is well 
founded, though, of course, it can not be true 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? That must be 
due to the fact the gentleman is from Missouri, and you have 
got to show him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
lives very close to Missouri, and if he will just cross the Missis- 
sippi River he will be shown. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion has been made, and I think 
correctly, that it seems in some way or another some great 
chieftain, some man who presides over a great bureau, perhaps 
the Bureau of Efficiency, may make a more vivid and more 
lasting impression upon the minds and hearts of gentlemen on 
the Committee on Appropriations than men who do the real 
drudgery which gives fame to these chieftains. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Missouri say the 
„hearts“ of members of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. RUCKER. I did that in deference to the members be- 
cause they have the forms of human beings, I want to say by 
way of parentheses. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, members of 
that committee vie with each other in fervid eloquence, deep 
pathos, and much enthusiasm, occupying the floor most of the 
time, in defending their bill, which, I think, is subject to a good 
deal of just criticism. The distinguished and worthy gentle- 
man from Tennessee, having this bill in charge, talked elo- 
quently and forcefully—— 

Mr. MADDEN. And mightily. 

Mr. RUCKER. And made a speech wonderful for its depth 
and breadth and length, and especially for its length—— 

Mr. MADDEN. And vision. 

Mr. RUCKER. In defending his committee’s action. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Starrorp] came to his rescue 
and held the floor during two or three extensions of his time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be able to select a man 
who could come to his rescue in any better form? 

Mr. RUCKER. Admirably, sir; admirably; it was a won- 
derful defense, and yet, Mr. Chairman, within the hour a most 
distinguished and learned Member of this Congress stood before 
this committee and detailed to us the incomparable achieve- 
ments of a man who is not drawing a great salary, a man who 
couid only have acquired the inexhaustible store of valuable 
information he has accumulated and which he imparts to the 
Members of this House and of the Senate of the United States 
and others every day, by long, assiduous, faithful, patient toil 
and struggle, and yet, when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brens] is appealed to, appealed to pathetically by gentlemen 
on this side of the aisle and gentlemen on that side, while ad- 
mitting all the facts recited and conceding the force of the argu- 
ments made, he tells us that by reason of the ironclad rules 
of the Committee on Appropriations, by which he is fettered 
and bound, his manhood—no, I will not say that, but will say 
his judgment as a Member of this Honse—is taken from him, 
that he is compelled to obey the mandates of that committee, 
and therefore he must insist upon the point of order and pre- 
vent the House from considering meritorious amendments. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will t.e gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. In one minute. And when a gentleman from 
this side of the aisle, a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
ran across the aisle with hands stretched out pathetically and 
earnestly pleading, “ My friend, after we voted on this question 
information came to me that I did not know before,” the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee, determined in his way, and autocratic in 
his will, entrenched behind the orders of this great and power- 
ful committee, said, “ Oh, I knew all about those things.” Yes; 
the gentleman from Tennessee knew how many boys this man 
working for a meager salary had given to his country to be sent 
to the war; he knew his long and faithful service; he knew the 
pitiful salary he was being paid, and yet he said, “I passed on 
all those questions and determined that $1,500 was enough for 
him.“ But when we reach this item he pleads with us that be- 
cause a secretary of one of the departments of Government said 
the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency did a great work and 
saved the country large sums of money, we should yield to the 
wisdom and bow with respectful deference to the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations, though its action is without au- 
thority or sanction of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, but I ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for a few minutes longer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gen- 


tleman’s time be extended five minutes, 


Mr. 


ez CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman de- 
re 

Mr. RUCKER. Five minutes, and if I do not use that the 
committee will not censure me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. It might be interesting to know that the young 
assistant of Mr. Washington has been called to the Ordnance 
Department, leaving a salary of $1,200 over here, and he is now 
being paid $2,400. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
me to know that? 

Mr. FESS. It might be interesting to the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is too wise to indulge that 
forlorn hope. I doubt if the gentleman, with all his learning, 
can suggest anything interesting to the committee, unless he 
suggests absolute submission to its will. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak with great respect of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I concede to them for the moment. although 
I may not abide in that concession, that it is the embodiment of 
all the wisdom and all the patriotism of the House. I say I 
might concede it, and to do so would not offend the committee, 
but I will not concede it. I do concede that it is a great com- 
mittee, each member possessing a towering intellect and each a 
loyal, faithful public servant. But the trouble is we have al- 
lowed ourselves to drift into a rut, a rut that the Democrats 
fell heir to as an inheritance of the old party which we suc- 
ceeded in power, a custom of allowing committees to write into 
a bill what it desires and to keep out of a bill everything not in 
harmony with its sweet will; and I tell you, in the language of 
Shakespeare, “It is a custom more honored in the breach than 
in the observance.” We allow the committees of the House to 
domineer and rule the House. If the time should ever come 
when the baseless accusations against us shall be true and 
this House does in fact become a worthless and useless body, 
it will be because we shall have degenerated into a lot of moral 
cowards, afraid to do the things we know ought to be done, and 
ignominiously cringe and bow to the autocratic will of sume 
chairman or subchairman of a committee. I for one am de- 
termined to break the shackles which some committees attempt 
to put on me if I have manhood and power left to do it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I take it the point of order has been made. But I 
want to announce now that it is my purpose, the point reserved 
is not adhered to, to make the point of order myself. I will not 
remain silent merely because gentlemen cry, “ High taxes, great 
burdens, enormous expenses of war.“ and give these as reasons 
for their action and as a response to the piteous wails that come 
to us from the poor when I observe them turn to the other side 
and grasp hands with a man who is drawing a higher salary than 
others performing equally valuable services, living in the same 
community, and having to bear the same kind of living expense. 
If I can discover them, I will make a point of order against every 
proposed increase of salary where the salary is already fixed ata 
high figure, until the committee shows some disposition to re- 
spond to the cry of those who really need help. But the trouble 
is you can not find them. It takes an expert to locate one of 
these items. Nobody but the chief of the Efficiency Bureau can 
tell what is in the bill. 

We ought to quit carrying barbers on the pay roll of this Gov- 
ernment as laborers. Gentlemen may declaim and proclaim as 
much as they please that these barbers—these laborers, as des- 
ignated in this bill—work themselves to death trying to keep 
this Hall clean when Congress is not in session, but the question 
arises, if they are laborers, why are qualified barbers, and only 
barbers eligible for appointment to those places? Strange to say, 
here in this bill we provide pay for common laborers, but before 
you get on the eligible list to fill one of these positions you have 
got to be a barber. Why, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this 
great committee [Mr. SHERLEY], the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Byens of Tennessee], nor his able assistant on that 
side of the aisle [Mr. Starrorp], neither one of them could quat- 
ify as common laborers within the meaning of the words as used 
in this bill, because they are not barbers. They may shave us— 
and I think they do sometimes—but they do not use lather In 
doing it. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these men are to be carried on the roll, 
they ought to be carried as barbers, or else gentlemen ought to 
come out like men in the open and say to the American people, 
“We have some particular pets“ — God knows, they are not 
mine“ and we are paying them under the guise of laborers out 
of the public crib, but they really are barbers and nothing more.” 
But for fear some one would be lacerated and torn at home these 
barbers are concealed under the more attractive term of “ com- 
mon laborers,” 


The gentleman says it might be interesting to 
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ae MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

This has been a delightfully interesting day. The speeches of 
the committeemen have been edifying and instructive, and it 
seems to me that in view of all the good things they have said 
and the information they have imparted. and the intelligence 
they have displayed. and in view of the progress the committee 
has made in this work. those of us who are not members of the 
committee ought to be given a chance to go home and study over 
the words of wit and wisdom that have been uttered. And I 
therefore raise the question of ne quorum. > 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield just a 
minute? Why could we not dispose of this? 

Mr. MADDEN. _I think we ought to adjourn. 
has taken up all the afternoon making speeches. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee I want to say something in reply 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think you can do that to-morrow, I want 
to make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN | 
mases the point of no quorum. Evidently the point is well 

zen. - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair? Mr. SaunprErs of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on.the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10858, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. á 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 6861. An act to extend protection to the civil rights of 
members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
Statés engaged in the present war 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day. March 6, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


The gentleman 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHOUSE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10477) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 357), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10468) to authorize the opening of a minor street from Georgia 
‘Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 2875 and 2877, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10469) to prescribe the per- 
sonnel of the Navy Nurse Corps. the qualifications for appoint- 
ment, and the method of appointment therein, the pay, allow- 
ances, and leave of absence of members of said corps, and the 
conditions under which they may be retired, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 10470) providing medals for 
certain persons; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 10471) to amend section 
2279, Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10472) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads; to the 
Committee on Coinage. Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bin (H. R. 10473) to define necessary 
skilled labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise for the 
purposes of the selective draft, and to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant furloughs with or without pay and allowances to 


enlisted men of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10474) to authorize and direct 
the payment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10475) for the establishment of a uniform 
system of weights and measures in the United States; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights. and Measures. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10476) authorizing the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota to estab- 
lish standards for the grading of grain in said States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10478) to amend section 35 of 
the Criminal Code, and for other purposes; te the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 258) providing for 
an increase of pay to the custodian employees of the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 259) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee by Congress to assess the value of the 
Carlyle House, located in the city of Alexandria, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 10477) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 10479) providing medals for 
certain persons; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10480) granting 
an increase of pension to Arvilla I. Briggs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10481) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac A. Lockwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10482) granting an increase of 
pension to John Neavill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10483). granting 
a pension to Earl P. Ridgman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10484) granting a pension to Fred Craig; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10485) 
granting a pension to J. A. Beaumont; to the Committee on Peu- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10486) granting an increase 
of pension to Zerah T. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10487) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard J. Stoops; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10488) granting a pension to Harold A. 
Salisbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 10489) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Logan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10490) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Wedding Colgate; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. ~ 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10491) to correct the military record of 
Cyrus Edwards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10492) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan S. Theall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10493) granting un increase 
of pension to Eli McMinnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10494) granting au in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. McNeal; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10495) granting an incrense of pension to 
Abraham H. Caylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10496) granting an iucrease 
of pension to John Charles; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10497) granting an increase of peusion to 
M. L. K. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10498) granting an increase of pension te 
William P. Dorton; to the Committee on Invalid Fensions, 

By Mr. GEE: A bill (H. R. 10499) granting a pension to 
Ethel A. Kane; to the Committce on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10500) granting a pension to Adell O'Neil; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 10501) granting an increase 
of pension to James Buggie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10502) granting a pension 
to Mertilla Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 10503) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard G. Paynter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10504) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah L. Wyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10505) granting an increase of pension to 
Kendal J. Warrington ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10506) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua J. Daisey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10507) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred P. Pepper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10508) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua 8 Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10509) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10510) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan C. Messick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10511) granting an inerease of pension to 
John H. Walls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill ( H. R. 10512) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua J. Workman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10513) granting an inerense of pension to 
Molten R. Pepper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Swain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10515) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah W. McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10516) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Morath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10517) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill, (H. R. 10518) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
Also, a bill (H. R 10519) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry O. Bennum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10520) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Coverdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10521) granting an 
increase of pension to Jefferson 9 to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Missouri 
State Board of Health, urging the passage of House bill 9563, re- 
garding military rank ef Medical Reserve Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also (by request), memorial of students of the short course in 
agriculture, opposing propesed amendment to the farm-loan act, 
and asking that the law remain as it is; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also (by request), petition of members of the Good Hope 
Farners’ Club, New Haven, Mo., urging an increase of the mini- 
mum price of wheat and other farm products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

Also (by request), petition of 13 women of Middictown, Mo., 
urging the closing of the breweries for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. * 

Also, a resolution of a Mooney mass meeting, held tn Los 
Angeles, Cal., asking justice for Rena Mooney and Israel Wein- 
berg and their associates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolutions of the Brooklyn Surgical So- 
ciety, favoring the bill to give advanced rank to medical officers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Resolution adopted by Washington Camp, 
No. 826, Patriotic Sons of America, Carmichaels, Pa., favoring 
prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors during 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

. By Mr. DOOLING: Resolution of the New York Zeological 
Society, favoring the migratory-bird treaty; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Service Association, favoring H. R. 5531, to provide a 
pharmaceutical corps in the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Also, petition of Charles Bulfer and other citizens of Peru, 
III., favering a bill for universal military training ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Womun's Association of HAR Rie of Chi- 
cago, III., urging equal pay for women workers, etc. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of New York Zoological Society, urging passage 
of the migratory-bird treaty bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petition of Cushman’s Automatic Tool Co., of Cham- 
paign, III., opposing taking the rate-making power from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petitions of Jennie Hanlon and Etta 
Stangle, of Denver, Colo., praying for the repeal of that section 
of the war-revenue act providing for increased postage rates 
on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 6857, for the relief of 
Richard A. Schwab; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Ladies’ Auxiliary, Connaught 
Social and Benevolent Association, of San Francisco, Cal., urging 
a report from committee on joint resolution 204 in regard to 
Irish freedom, by Miss Ranxry, and open debate on the floor; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John H. Harmanson, of 
Baltimore, Md., o the Johnson rent bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition opposing the increased rates on second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Letter Carriers, 
favoring legislatton for permanent increase of pay; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Federation of Labor, opposing 
Borland eight-hour amendment; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Thomas S. Cullen of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
House bill 9563, giving rank to enlisted surgeons in Medical 
Reserve Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Lodge, No. 70, Loyal Order of 
Moose, favoring House bill 7364; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Baltimore (Md.) Branch, United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks, urging the passage of bill to 
increase pay of post-office employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles D. Sullivan, of Baltimore, Md., 
against the Borland eight-hour law; to the Committee on Agri- 
eulture. 

Also, petition of J. T. Wade, president Baltimore County Medi- 
cal Association, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3748 and 
House bill 9563; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, urging the immediate passnge of the enabling act provid- 
ing regulations for the enforcement by the United States of the 
treaty with Canada for the protection of North American migra- 
tory birds; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of members of Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Port Ewen, N. Y., favoring war pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespar, March 6, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 5, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. 3 Smith. Md. 
Dillingham Kendrick Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Gallinger Kenyon Pittman Smoot 
Gerry King Ransdell Stone 

Hale Kirby Robinson Swanson 
Hardwick. Lodge Saulsbury Tillman 
Henderson McCumber Shafroth Townsend 
Hollis cLean Sheppard Underwood 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Sherman Vardaman 
Johnson. S. Dak. Myers Simmons Watson 
Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ariz. Williams 


Mr. MoNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 
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Mr. HOLLIS. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BeckHaat], and the senior Senator from Ilinois 
[Mr. Lxwis] are temporarily absent on official business, I also 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] is detained by illness. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGFE] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcotr] are unavoidably detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. France, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND answered to their names when called. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Curnrnsox, Mr. Hanbrxd, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. REED, 
Mr. Sumtos, Mr. Wals, Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. THOMAS, 
and. Mr. STERLING entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H R. 6361) to extend protection to the 
civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States engaged in the present war, and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Horeb Lodge, No. 25, 
Independent Order of B'nai Brith, of New Haven; of the 
Teachers’ League, of New Haven; and of sundry citizens of New 
Haven and Bridgeport, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legis- 
latures of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California State 
Grange, of Santa Rosa, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
jation to provide for Government control and conservation of 
streams and water supplies, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Discussion Club, 
of Austin, Tex., praying for the submission of a Federal suf- 
frage amendment to the legislutures of the several States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Eagle Tent, No. 2, Independent 
Order of Rechabites. of Washington, D. C., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the shipment of intoxicating 
liquors into the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


WATER SUPPLY OF SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over 
Government lands for reservoir purposes, for conservation and 
storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and 
adjacent communities. reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 300) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. : 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4019) granting a pension to Margaretha Arendes 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4020) to correct the military record of Burton Hub- 
bell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4021) to authorize the incorporated town of Seward, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the 
purpose of constructing dikes, fiumes, and other works to con- 
fine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said town; 
to the Committee on Territories, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4022) for the relief of James L. Vai (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4023) amending an act entitled “An act authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell to the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal, certain public lands in California; and 
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granting rights in, over, and through the Sierra Forest Reserve, 
the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San Gabriel Timber- 
land Reserve, Cal., to the city of Los Angeles, Cal.,” approved 
June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 for war-materials investigations, etc.. intended 
to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the censorship of the mails from $300,000 to 
$500,000, intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MISSISSIPPI INDIAN CLAIMS, 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3948) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate claims covering the expense of re- 
moving certain Choctaw Indians from Mississippi to Oklahoma, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to give written notice of an 
intention to move to suspend the rule when the Agricultural 
appropriation bill is under consideration, and authorize an 
amendment thereto, being the joint resolution 132, to increase 
the price of wheat to $2.50 a bushel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The notice given by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will be duly entered. 

The notice is as follows: 


I_hereby give notice that when the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
II. R. 9054, is pane considered in the Senate, I shall move to suspend 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI, 1 the reception of general legisia- 
tion to any genera! appropriation bill, in order that I may propose the 
following amendment, to inserted at the proper place in said bill as 
a new paragraph: 

“That section 14 of the act entitled ‘An act to 3 further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, approved August 10, 1917, be amended to read as follows: 

„Sk. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the 3 of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits from time to time, seasonably and as far 
in advance of 5 time as practicable, to determine and fix and to 
give public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reason- 
able profit. The President shall 8 fix such guaranteed price 
for each of the official grain standards for wheat as established under 
the United States grain standards act, . August 11. 1916. The 
President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such regu- 
lations as he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed price 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment and 
differences in price for the several standard des at the local elevator 
or the local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the 
farm where produced, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent 
as the basis. Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby 
guarantees every producer of wheat produced within the United States 
that, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall 
roduced in reliance upon this guarantee within 
the period, not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice a prico 
not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this 
section. In such regulations the President shall oe the terms 
and conditions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the 
benefits o? such ranty. The guaranteed prices for the several stand- 
ard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 
northern spring or its equivalent at not less than $2.50 per bushel at 
the local elevator or the local railway market where such wheat is deliy- 
o 

r:e guaranty shall no eperdent upon the action of the 
President under the first part of this section, but is hereby made abso- 
lute, and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. When the President finds 
that the importation into the United States of aay wheat produced out- 
side of the United States materially enhances or is likely materially to 
enhance the liabilities of the United States under guaranties of prices 
therefor made pursuant to tbis section, and ascertains what rate of 
duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on wheat and to the value 
of wheat at the time of importation, would be sufficient to bring the 
price thereof at which imported up to the price fixed therefor pursuant 
to the foregoing rovisions of this section, he shall proclaim such fact: 
and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon when 
when imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate 
of duty so ascertained; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be 
fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon 
wheat under any then existing tariff law of the United States. For 
the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective under this section, 
or whenever he deems it essential in order to protect the Government 
of the United States against materia] enhancement of its liabilities 
arising out of any guaranty under this section, the President is author- 
ized also, in his discretion. fo purchase any wheat for which a guar- 
anteed price shali be fixed under this section, and to hold. transport, or 
store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen of 
the United States or to any Government en in war with any coun- 
try with which the Government of the United States is or may be at 
war, or to use the same as supplies for any department or ney of 
the Government of the United States. Any moneys recei by the 
United States from or in connection with the sale or disposal of wheat 
under this section may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a 
revolving fund for further ener ying: out the purposes of this section. 
Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.’ " 


receive for any wheat 


1918. 
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WAR FINANCE CORPORATION.. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national 
security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and 
enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question fs on 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to 
strike out all of section 8. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate for many minutes. Of course, I take it that every 
Senator will agree that in the present situation it is highly 
important that the resources of this country of capital, of labor, 
and material should be conserved in every possible way in 
order that the Government may secure the things which are 
necessary to win the war. That is a conclusion which has been 
reached as a result of experience by our allies. England started 
out in this war with the idea that it was not necessary in any 
way to impose restrictions upon ordinary business, and for a 
long time no restrictions were Imposed, but a situation was 
created which made it necessary to change that policy. It was 
discovered that the nonessential industries were absorbing a 
large part of the capital, were utilizing a large part of the labor 
and materials of the country, and that the production of these 
things imposed a heavy burden upon the transportation facili- 
ties of the country. As a result it was determined to impose 
first moderate restrictions upon the use of capital in the pro- 
duction. of unnecessary things. That policy has progressed 
until it can be said that as a general thing no business is per- 
mitted to be conducted in Great Britain to-day unless it is 
thought to be necessary in connection with the war. France 
has had the same experience. 

We were confronted by the same situation, and to meet it 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon his own initiative organized 
in the Treasury Department in connection with the Federal 
Reserve System o committee for the purpose of investigating 
and passing upon issues for new capital not thought to be 
necessary or contributory to the war. That policy is being 
pursued to-day in this country just as it is being pursued in 
Italy, in France, and in Great Britain. So I take it it may be 
assumed it is the consensus of opinion us the result of ex- 
perience in-all the allied countries that it is important for the 
winning of the war that the capital, labor, and materials should 
be conserved for the purpose of being used by the industries 
that are engaged in war work. 

Upon its face the British system appears to be a voluntary 
system, but behind that system is a power which has the force 
and effectiveness of law. The defense of the realm act in that 
country invests in the Government broad powers, sufficient to 
authorize the creation of the commission or board that they 
have set up. If it has not been created and organized as an 
official institution it is, well known that in a day, at the discre- 
tion of the Government, it may be given that sanction. The 
same thing is true of the French system. There is no such 
authority in this country. This voluntary committee can not be 
given oflicial authority except by statutory enactment. 

Mr. President, I do not find any opposition, or, if any, but 
negligible opposition, to the Government exercising through a 
voluntary committee advisory powers with respect to new cap- 
ital issues. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This voluntary committee advises the 
Federal reserve banking system. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It advises the public. 

Mr, HARDWICK. But it has no possible effect except on the 
operation of the banks through the reserve system, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And on the operation of the investment pub- 
lic, so far as it may be influenced by its findings with respect to 
the compatibility of the issue with the public interest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, that might have a moral effect, 
but I mean it has no financial effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has no binding effect; yet to a very large 
extent its findings have been accepted and acted upon, both by 
the banks and the investment public, but not as fully, probably, 
as is desirable. For that reason it is thought necessary that it 


should be made a legal body and that its action should have 
the legal force and effect. 

As I was saying when interrupted, speaking generally, there 
seems to be but little objection to a committee such as we now 


have, and to what it is doing or the object sought to be accom- 
plished, because its functions are only advisory and its findings 
are not as effective as is desirable. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from North Carolina 
speaks of their disregarding the limitations which are—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; disregarding the findings of this board. 
As I understand, this board does this: It simply, after making 
its investigation, advises the banks and the public that a par- 
ticular issue of capital securities is or is not regarded by it as 
compatible with the public interest, and its findings ordinarily 
determine the attitude of the banks and private investors with 
respect to that issue. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Right there let me say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that in my State and in most of 
the other States such securities of public utility companies as 
are issued must first bear the investigation of a State board, 
and they must be approved by the State authorities before they 
can be put out at all. When they have been put out, they must 
have an earning power which justifies their issuance. After 
you get that far, it is then proposed to arrest the privilege of 
citizens to make use of such a credit. That is a very drastic 
power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are boards of that sort 
in the several States; they existed in peace times as well as 
now. ‘Their purpose is to deal with the sufficiency of the se- 
curity and questions relating to the protection of the investment 
market, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and the bona fides of the 
corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the bona fides of the corporation. This 
committee in the Treasury Department does not attempt in 
any way whatsoever to deal with the question of the bona 
fides of the issue or of the sufficiency of the security which it 
may be proposed to emit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee deals only with the question 
of whether the operations of the concern proposing to issue the 
securities are necessary or contributory to the war; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that; and that is a 
tremendous power to lodge in the hands of any single indi- 
vidual, especially when the authorities of the State have care- 
fully examined the entire matter and approved the plan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not the proposition I am addressing 
myself to, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has thus far al- 
lowed the debate to run along in very informal fashion, but 
he must hereafter insist that a Senator desiring to interrupt 
another-Senator who has the floor must first address the Chair, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask the privilege 
of interrupting the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall finish what I have to say 
in a word. It is merely this, that it is now proposed after a 
State has found an enterprise to be desirable and wholesome 
and worthy of credit, that the enterprise must still run the 
gantlet of a single officer, perhaps, at the Federal Treasury 
before. it can find appropriate standing in the financial markets 
of the country. I think that is a tremendous power, and if it 
were to be exercised by a board such as compose the Federal 
reserve boards, who have knowledge of the local community 
and its necessities and the needs of the people who apply for 
assistance, I would not find fault with it at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be wise to encourage many industries 
in times of peace which should not only not be encouraged but 
restrained in times of war. I think opinion in the countries 
at war to-day has finally crystallized in the belief that in order 
to conserve the capital of the country for war purposes it is 
essential that unnecessary expenditures should be curtailed. and 
restricted. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HARDWICK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely want to make a 
suggestion to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
in answer to the question asked by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Saar]. We will suppose that in Michigan its people 
decide that they want to spend 9 000 for good roads in that 
automobile State. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Tes; or for building a park. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That enterprise will take thousands and 
thousands of men besides millions of dollars that ought to go 
into war purposes. That might be a splendid thing for Michi- 
gan. and, especially in peace times, it would be a splendid thing; 
but I think that the interests of the Government are such that 
those charged with carrying on this war should have some voice 
in deciding whether or not at this time that amount of money 
should be spent for such a purpose in any State. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from North Carolina 
will allow me I desire to say that we do not propose to do what 
the Senator from North Dakota describes; but suppose a con- 
cern wanted to refund an obligation already issued and soon 
maturing upon a useful enterprise, having the approval of the 
authorities of the State and having an unquestioned market, 
is he to be deprived of that privilege and is it to fall by the 
mere ipse dixit of the head of the Treasury Department? If 
so, chaos and disorder will surround private business under- 
takings. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Michigan as seriously contending that in the conditions 
now existing no effort should be made by the Government to 
conserve the capital of the country for war purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; Mr. President, I do not want 
the Senator from North Carolina to get that impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is the logical conclusion one 
would reach from the Senator’s argument. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I do not want the Senator from 
North Carolina to get that impression. I want him to get the 
impression that what I seek to do in the perfection of some 
relief legislation is to avoid the temptation to favoritism. I 
am not referring to any particular person or board; I am aim- 
ing at possible favoritism and desire the widest possible field 
in the application of this proposed law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President <4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina one question, and then I shall be through with 
this part of the debate. Does the Senator think that it is either 
right or that it can possibly be lawful for us to pass any sort 
of a law that will prohibit an individual—I am not now men- 
tioning a corporation—from lending his money to whomsoever 
he pleases, or from giving it away, or from doing anything else 
that he cares to do with it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the money that an individual 
has, the money that the great capitalists of this country have, 
is as necessary to the winning of the war as is money in the 
bank; and if the Government, through a well-considered and 
wise publie policy, shall reach the conclusion that the exigencies 
of the situation require that the money of the country, whether 
in the hands of the banks or in the hands of individuals, 
should not be dissipated in being employed in those things that 
do not contribute to the war, and which are unnecessary at 
this time, the Government has the right by legislation, indi- 
rectly if not directly—and it is by indirection that we seek to 
accomplish this purpose—to make such provisions as will 
effectually secure such capital for the purpose in which the 
Government is engaged, for, in my judgment, the only business 
of this Government and the only business of the people of 
this country, whether they be bankers or capitalists, is the 
winning of this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Surra] suggested a few moments ago to the Senator from 
North Carolina that, if this power were put in the Federal Re- 
serve Board, he would not object to that. I only wanted to 
call his attention to the fact. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear that statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That, if this power is put in the 
Reserve Board, three members of that board and two citizens 
selected by the reserve board will perform the duties. The only 
reason these two additional members were added was because 
the view of the Federal Reserve Board was that they would 
need additional help. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The statement of the Senator from Georgia 
iš correct. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. j 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, I would not have the 
Senator from Georgia think that I do not understand how this 
board is to be composed. When I speak of the Federal reserve 
bank I refer to the 12 Federal reserve banks, who could appro- 
priately clear these securities through their banks after a well- 
considered and carefully planned scrutiny; and I think the ob- 
ject desired could be easily attained by an amendment to the 
Federal reserve bank act, which would obviate much of the 
danger which I see in the plan now proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the statement has been made 
repeatedly upon this floor—the Senator from Michigan is not 
the first one who has uttered it—that this bill proposes to place 
in the hands of one man the enormous power of regulating the 
business affairs of this country. I suppose he means place it 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. This bill pro- 
poses no such thing. This bill creates a committee composed 
of five members, three of them to be members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and two of them to be outsiders. It is true the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to be a member of that committee. 
So is he a member of the Federal Reserve Board; but because 
the Secretary of the Treasury is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board nobody will contend that he controls and dominates 
the action of that board, and nobody ought to contend that, 
by reason of his being a member of the committee it is pro- 
posed to create by this bill, the power will be lodged in his 
hands and not in the hands of the committee and that he will 
dominate its action. 

As a matter of fact, I do not suppose the Secretary of the 
Treasury will to any material extent personally participate in 
the investigations and the findings of this committee. The 
committee will have to deal with the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of cases that would come before it from every quarter of 
the country, and it would be impossible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the great and burdensome duties imposed upon 
him, to give very much time to these investigations. He would 
not do it. These questions would be heard and determined and 
settled by the other four members of that committee. 

Can we not trust this committee of five men? They will be 
prominent and distinguished citizens, three of them members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who have already shown themselves 
eminentiy worthy of the confidence of their countrymen, and the 
high positions they now occupy certify to their integrity and to 
their ability and to the confidence of the people of this country 
in them. I do not believe we need to fear that these gentlemen 
will be guilty of any act of favoritism or that they will discharge 
their duty with any purpose whatsoever except the accomplish- 
ment of the essential purpose of the legislation itself which is to 
conserve the capital of the country for financing the Government, 
our allies, and the industries whose operations are necessary and 
contributory to the war. 2 

But, Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate discussing the question of whether there ought not to be 
some governmental authority to regulate and reasonably con- 
tro] the investment of money in things unnecessary to be done 
during this war; in the production of things which do not con- 
tribute to the winning of the war. I think, while there may be 
objection on the part of some to it for one reason or another, it 
may reasonably be assumed that the country and the Congress 
are agreed that that is necessary at this time; at least I do not 
care further to discuss that question. That was not the pur- 
pose of my taking the floor; it was only an incidental statement 
in connection with the argument that I propose making. 

The issue that I understand is presented at this time is 
whether the capital issue committee which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has established shall remain a voluntary com- 
mittee, performing only the functions and duties now imposed 
upon it by the order of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
whether it shall be made an official body, with the sanction and 
the authority of law behind it. That I understand to be the 
issue. 7 

I want to say generally that while I think the present 
arrangement has been to a very considerable extent effective, 
I do not believe that it has resulted in that full and complete 
conservation of capital which is to be desired. I belleve that 
it will add very much to the effectiveness of this committee in 
the accomplishment of the purpose we have in view if it is - 
made a legal body. 

Now, as to the powers that should be conferred upon it, that 
is, of course. a matter for the Senate to consider and deter- 
mine; but I think we would be shortsighted if we should not 
invest this committee with great authority, which it now has. 
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I assume the Secretary of the Treasury would not have asked 
for this legislation tf he had not thought to accomplish the 
purpose of its creation it should not be confined simply to in- 
vestigation, suggestion, and advice. The alleged sufficiency of 
an advisory committee in England does not imply that a com- 
mittee of similur character and power would be effective in this 
country. 3 < 

There are other circumstances that differentiate that case 
from ours. England :s relatively a small country. As I under- 
stand, the whole banking business of England is controlled by 
about 40 great banking corporations, all dominated by the 
Bank of England, the fiscal agent of the Government. In this 
country we have thousands of independent banking institutions 
scattered over a territory many, many times greater than that 
of Great Britain, and a system that might be effective where the 
whole financial system of the country is controlled by only 40 
banks could not reasonably be expected to be as effective in a 
country with many thousand banks, some under Federal and 
some under State control. and without centralized control. 

I do not wish to pursue that branch of this matter further. 
It is said that section 8. which imposes penalties for the viola- 
tion of the decrees, rules, and regulations of the proposed capital 
issues committee, should be stricken ou, because it is said that 
we ought nat to impose penalties for the disregard of the actions 
of any agency of the Government; that penalties ought to be 
imposed only for violations of legislative ennctments; that pen- 
alties ought not to be imposed for the violation of any action of 
a department or of any rules or regulations of a department of 
this Government; that the proposi.ion contained in this section 
is a monstrous proposition; that it is an unconstitutional propo- 
sition; that it is one never heard of before; and it is one hardly 
worthy. of an autocracy, much less of a republic. 

Mr. President, even in peace times Congress has often ex- 
pressly provided that a violation of the rules and regulations 
of departmental bureaus should be punished by fine or impris- 
onment. That was no new thing when this war began. But 
this is not the first time that we have indulged in legislation of 
this character since the war began. Some time ago we created a 
Food Conservation Commission. What is the object of that 
commission? In principle it is the same as sought in the crea- 
tion of the proposed capital issue committee. This country was 
confronted by the menace of a food shortage, It was held to be 
ubsolu ely essential, to enable us to supply our own demands 
and the demands of our allies for food, that in some way or 
other we should conserve our food supply and production by 
minimizing the food consumption of the country. If it was 
necessary to adopt drastic action in order to conserve food to 
supply our allies as well as ourselves, is it any the less neces- 
sary to adopt drastic action in order to conserve the finances 
of the country, in order that we may finance ourselves and our 
allies in the war? 

In the food-control act we invested that administrator with 
broad authority to issue licenses to regulate the public and the 
private business of the citizens of the country. 

This was denounced at the time as monstrous. Well, in peace 
times it would have been monstrous. Unless it had been abso- 
lutely necessary to accomplish a great and essential purpose 
it would have been monstrous. I voted for it reluctantly. I 
would not have voted for it had I not thought the exigencies 
of the situation made it imperatively necessary. 

Mr. President, the same is true with reference to our coal 
situation. We not only had to supply the ordinary demands of 
this country for coal, but we had to supply the great industrial 
plants and factories required to supply the abnormal demand 
of this country and our allies in part with coal for the manu- 
facture of munitions and other war materials. In order to 
conserve our coal supply for these essential purposes, we in- 
vested the Fuel Administrator with powers absolutely auto- 
cratic; with powers that nobody in his senses in this country 
would have consented to unless he had been convinced that it 
was imperatively necessary in the public interest. We gave 
him sweeping powers. We provided severe penalties in each 
of these enactments for the violations of the licenses, rules, and 
regulations established by the administrators of these functions. 
Indeed, Mr. President, I think it will be admitted now that if 
we had not provided these penalties and put them behind the 
action of the Food Control Commission and of the Fuel Control 
Commission. regulatory efforts in these behalves would have been 
largely nugatory and ineffective. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional, whether it was connected with the production, use, and 
sale of food and the production of coal, this fixing of the price 
at which these things should be sold and bought and these penal- 
ties for the violation of administrative regulation with respect 
thereto would, under ordinary circumstances and except in 


those of war, have been clearly unconstitutional, clearly mon- 
strous, clearly not to be thought of. But, Mr. President, 
we did it, and we did it because we thought nothing else would 
meet the situation; and I think now everybody will agree that 
nothing less drastic would have met the situation. 

The point I wish to impress upon Senators is that we are 
doing in the part of the bill under discussion nothing that is 
more violative of ordinary principles of republican government, - 
nothing that is more violative of the rights of the individual 
citizen or the individual business man, nothing that is more 
violative of the principles of our constitutional government, 
than was done in connection with these other two commissions 
which we established. I wish to further emphasize the state- 
ment that in the situation which confronts us every man who 
gives proper consideration to these matters must reach the con- 
clusion that it is just as essential for this Government at this 
time to conserve its money supply and to see to it that that 
money is not dissipated in unnecessary expenditures, but that 
it performs the service which the publie interest requires that 
it should perform in this great emergency, as it is to conserve 
our food supply and our fuel supply. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN, In 1914 cotton was 6 cents a pound. Cotton 
closed yesterday at 33.6 cents, an advance of more than 500 
per cent. The war can not be carried on without it. Will the 
Senator include cotton in the list of regulations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing the articles that ought 
to be included. I am willing to include anything and every- 
thing that the judgment of this Congress and the Judgment of the 
people of this Nation shall determine it is necessary to include 
in order to win this war. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the majority of the Senate, then, to 
bring that question before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a question which can be taken up 
later if the Senator from Illinois desires to take it up. It has 
no relevancy to the question I am now discussing. 

Mr. President, the question is, If it is necessary to do these 
things in order to conserve the capital of the country, shall 
we refuse to confer upon the body which we creste to perform 
the duties incident to doing these things the power to enforce 
its decisions and decrees? 

I know it is said that this section is drastic. I do not hesl- 
tate to say that I question the expediency of prescribing the 
penalty; but I think there ought to be some penalty, other- 
wise the effectiveness of the enactment may be seriously weak- 
ened and impaired. Whether it ought te extend to the regu- 
lation and rules established by the committee or not is, I 
concede, debatable. In my judgment I repeat, however, that it 
is important to the efficient operation of the system that we 
are about to create that there should be some penalty imposed 
upon a willful disregard of the action and the findings of the 
committee, 

The Senate will deal with that question as it sees fit. I 
have no pride of opinion, and I am sure the members of the 
committee have none in the matter. 

Mr. President, I did not rise with any view to entering into 
quite such an extended discussion of these matters as I have 
e in and I will not trespass further upon the time of the 

nate. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. ` 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to ask him a question before he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has been recognized. Does he yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think this bill is of the utmost 
importance, and I am very anxious for its speedy passage. 

The conditions created by the war have, of course, disturbed 
nil the financial conditions of the country. That is inevitable. 
The enormous loans which the Government is required to place, 
the enormous taxes which it is required to collect have shaken 
our financial fabric. Perhaps the most important single thing 
for the successful prosecution of this war is the placing of the 
great Government loans. We have placed several billions. We 
are going to place many billions more. The result of this pre- 
emption of the loan market by the Government is that securities, 
no matter how good and how safe they may be, have no market 
at anything approaching their real value. Selling them back and 
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forth to ench other does not help us at all, and we have no for- 
eign market to sell them in. 

Mr. President, it was perfectly clear to me, and I think to 
others, that something would have to be done to enlarge credits. 
We were drifting straight toward a financial crash, in my opin- 
fon. We have this next loan coming. The ordinary savings of 
the people from month to month probably will not be sufficient. 
As the law now stands, it is impossible to borrow on collateral 
from the Federal reserve banks. It was of vital importance to 
enlarge the opportunity for borrowing on collateral. That will 
enable people to put up as collateral good securities which they 
will otherwise have to sell at an enormous sacrifice. That is 
provided for by this bill. A man desirous of investing in a 
Government loan can take securities to a member bank and get 
the money, and the member bank can then go to the financial 
corporation and borrow the money, and on the notes of the 
corporation can secure money from the Federal reserve bank. 
In other words, the bill enlarges the opportunity to borrow money 
on collateral, and I think that is an absolutely vital thing to do. 
I think we must have it. 

The bill also provides methods of relieving the savings banks. 
If we have to raise the rate of interest—as we are very likely 
to do—on the next Government loan, you may have a run on the 
savings banks, and, their assets not being Hquid assets, you 
might bring on a business panic which would not only cause 
enormous losses everywhere, but which would shatter all pros- 
pects of a successful placing of the loan. There are some four- 
teen billions in the savings banks. I think the same thing ap- 
plies to the insurance companies, which are all operated under 
careful laws of States. There must be an opportunity for such 
institutions to get relief in order to guard against a widespread 
business panie. The same thing is true of the public utilities. 
They are obliged in this year to renew $225,000,000 of securities. 

They are all under State laws. Their rates are fixed. Their 
wages and their expenses have increased enormously. Their 
rates must be and will be, no doubt, advanced by the action of the 
States; but that is a slow process and the crisis will not wait. 
Their earning capacity does not justify a bank in advancing 
money to them on their security. We should precipitate a 
panic if we allowed the public utilities of this country to fail 
and go generally into the hands of receivers. It is not a ques- 
tion whether they are contributory to war work; it is a ques- 
tion of public interest, of maintaining their credit, of enabling 
them to go on, That is provided for in this bill. Provision is 
made that they can get money through financial corporations. 
I mention those points as showing the immense importance of 
passing this bill. 

Now, I come, Mr. President, to sections 7 and 8. They never 
had my approval. Not that I am against licensing; on the 
contrary, I think that we must take some method of preventing 
improvident issues of new capital. That must be done. It has 
been done by every nation at war. They have a committee 
now in the Treasury which is approving or disapproving new 
issues of capital, and which has worked very well. It is a 
strong committee and its work is good. Necessarily this must 
be done, and it has been done by every other nation; but in 
England, at least, compliance with the action of the committee 
is voluntary. Now, this is an effective method. It has proved 
to be effective in other countries and it has been effective here. 

Let me give an illustration to show how perfectly well it 
works. We can pass no law that will prevent a State or a 
municipality from issuing a loan, We can not interfere with 
them by law. The municipality or the State can sell its bonds 
over its own counter and we can not prevent it; and yet the 
voluntary committee in England has reduced municipal loans 
and municipal demands for new capital to £6,000—practieally 
to nothing. 

I know cases where this committee now in operation at the 
Treasury has stopped a loan of one municipality simply by re- 
fusing its approval, and has cut another down. Those must be 
voluntary, and there is more danger of the improvident use and 
improvident demand for new capital for municipalities than in 
any other single direction. 

The voluntary system has worked in England and has worked 
perfectly well with municipalities. The fact is that investors 
generally and those who lend money will not lend money to 
enterprises and will not take securities which the beard in 
Washington declares to be adverse to the public interest, and 
you must put it on that broad ground. : 

It was proposed, as the bill originally stood, to give the direc- 
tors of the corporation the power to issue or to withhold licenses 
and then put a penitentiary penalty on anybody who undertook 
to act without a license. It seemed to me that this was one of 


the errors of which too much of our legislation has been guilty, 
and which arises from basing the legislation on the action, or 
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the probable action, of a very small minority of people instead 
of basing it on the attitude and the action of the great majority 
of the people. I believe it is a vicious principle to pass drastic 
legislation in order to reach a small and inconsiderable minor- 
ity of people who are not ready to do their patriotic duty, and 
thereby to punish and interfere with and harass the great 
body of patriotic.citizens who ask nothing better than to help 
the Government in every possible way. 

I think, Mr. President, that the purpose, the importance of 
which I fully recognize, can be entirely attained by a commit- 
tee which can only reach voluntary compliance. As I have said, 
it has worked perfectly in England, and, so far as we have tried 
it, it has worked here, 

The committee felt that in any erent the question of licens- 
ing ought to be trusted to the Reserve Board, who are already 
dealing with it, who have better sources of information than 
the new corporation could possibly acquire in a short time. We 
framed the amendment creating this committee on capital issues 
which appears in the italics on page 14, and ft received an 
overwhelming majority of the committee as n substitute for lenv- 
ing the licensing in the ‘hands of the directors of the financial 
corporations. j 

Mr. President, I am personally opposed to section 8. I think 
it is a dangerous provision. I am not going to discuss the con- 
stitutional question. I do not think that is a point which has 
much effect upon anybody's mind at this moment. But putting 
that aside, admitting that it is constitutional, I think it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to give into the hands of any board or com- 
mission the power to send an American citizen to the peni- 
tentiary because, in the judgment of that board, the loan that 
he is asking for is not in the public interest. Without their 
approval he never could get it, and to give this drastic au- 
thority to any board here seems to me not only needless but in 
the highest degree dangerous and likely to lead to great abuses, 

I think section 8 ought to be stricken out. I think the pro- 
hibition which begins in line 24 of page 14 and runs dewn to 
line 10 on page 15 ought to come out. I have no objection 
to giving to the committee now operating a legal status and 
proper means and authority to carry on their work. I have 
no objection to that. I think there is this point also to be 
considered, that if we should strike out the committee altogether 
it might cripple and hamper the committee now existing, I 
am very firmly of the opinion that we need that committee; 
that we need the opportunity to stop improvident issues of 
new capital. Therefore I have no objection to leaving in those 
italies—that is, the amendment of the committee creating the 
committee on new issues—and I can not believe that the Treas- 
ury Department would have the slightest objection. They 
might think—I have no doubt they do think—that the present 
form is better, but I can not believe that they would seriously 
object to the Senate making this change. I am sure they can 
work under it, because they are working under it now, and 
T am sure also that the Secretary of the Treasury would feel 


as I feel, that the vital points of the bill, the great objects to be 


attained, are contained in the other clauses. 

Those members of the committee who are opposed to these 
sections did not think it necessary to get up a minority report. 
They had no desire to break in that way, but they reserved the 
right to discuss and to oppose these two sections. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if he feels that there 
is no necessity for any penalty whatever for any viglation of 
the act? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not merely a violation of these regulations 
or orders, but a willful violation of the act itself? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, the act itself is quite apart. 

Mr. FLETCHER. From the order. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean as far as licensing goes, I think there 
ought to be no penalty. I think it ought to be a voluntary 
compliance. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I can see a distinction between a viola- 
tion of the act and a violation of rules or regulations. There 
might be a violation of the act itself under the provisions of the 
law, as to which there should be some penalty. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course section 8 includes the licenses and 
orders, and I want that out. I have no desire to leave out the 
other provisions of the act. I do not think that the other pro- 
visions need penal clauses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, if section 
7 is left in we do not need penal clauses. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the penal clauses ought to go out. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question which I intended to ask the Senator from 
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Is it not a question just when the opera- 
tion of any industry will be contributory to the prosecution 


North Carolina. 


of the war? Might it not be said, in other words, that any 
enterprise or business en which the prosperity of a commun- 
ity is more or loss dependent, at least indirectly. contributes 
to the prosecution of the war? Would you give to the com- 
mittee the unlimited power conferred by the bill to prevent the 
issue or the sale of securities of such business or industry if 
it be lawful and the prosperity of the particular commuuity in 
which it is situated is dependent upon that business or in- 
dustry? 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator. That is one reason 
why I desire to get rid of the pena! clauses. But I think that 
we can not afford to confine the action of the committee to acts 
tontributory to the war. I think, for instance, as I have 
already said, that it is of immense importance to prevent the 
publie utilities from failing and going into the hands of re- 
ceivers in the course of the next six months. It is not because 
they carry men to the shipyards or do something directly con- 
trilmtory to the war, but because I think it is against publie 
interest to allow such a blow to eredit and finance as thut would 
cause. 

Mr. STERLING. I think of another illustration. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me. if the words“ im- 
portant public interest“ are left in then they have a right, of 
course, to wpprove louns of the character the Senator describes. 

Mr. STERLING. It occurred to me that the bill should be 
so amended as to provide thut this committee should not have 
the power to restrict the capital expenditures necessary for the 
proper maintenance or the sufe development of any lawful busi- 
hess or that the committee should not have the power to. pre- 
vent the issuance of municipal securities where the welfare of 
the inhabitants of a city or of a political subdivision of or a 
State, for example. were dependent upon the public improve- 
ments which could only be made upon the sale of such securities. 

Mr. LODGE. There I am afraid I entirely differ from the 
Senator. I think nothing is more important than to have a 
committee which will have the power not to stop, they can nor 
do that, but to disappreve municipal issues or bonds for a 
project that can perfectly well wait. The greatest waste of 
money necessary for the war-will be in the municipal loans. 

Mr. STERLING. But take the question of sewage for a city, 
take the question of waterworks for a ity, the health and 
welfare of the people of thut city are dependent upon the con- 
struction of the improvement. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee can not stop it. 

Mr. STERLING. It can stop the sale of bonds necessary to 
raise the money for the purpose of muking the improvement. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, I think the number of 
proper expenditures which it will stop will be very few, and I 
think it will stop millions which do not need to be expended 
now and which would uot be expended if the municipalities 
were private corporations. 

Mr. STERLING. It occurred to me that some amendment 
might be made that would guard that point. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator's amendment would nullify 
the whole thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T will say that this committee would hardly 
undertake to interfere with floating bonds for a sewage system 
of a city. Of course, it is possible to imagine their doing that, 
but it will never happen. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there was a case of a city that 
came before the new capital committee with a loan for a 
million and three-quarters, It was to be used for sewerage and 
lighting and improving the water supply. I think those were 
the principal items. The committee went over it very care- 
fully with the representatives of the city, and they agreed that 
they did not need more than a million dollars at this time and 
they cut it down three-quarters of a million. I think that was 
a distinct benefit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, all that was necessary for 
their present necessities and health could be accomplished by a 
a million dollars, 

Mr LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr WILLIAMS. The balance was just for the purpose prob- 
ably of encouraging real estate speculation, 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
permit me, I think our attention was called to a case where a 
large appropriation had been made for the building of a mag- 
nificent school house, and ufter the committee consulted with 
the officials of the city it was decided that they could wait until 
after the close of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. Building courthouses and everything of that 
sort. We shall stop our public-building expenditures, as we 
ought to do, and if we can do it the cities can. 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me further, 
we have the assurance, which we all rely upon, that in deter- 
mining whether or not aid shall be given to public utilities at 
various times a wise discrimination should be exercised. 

Mr. LODGE. No doubt. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Where some might feel it ought to be 
helped a great many might feel that It ought not to be helped. 

Mr. LODGE. Aud a much wiser discrimination than if they 
had the power to put a man in the penitentiary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr: President, I doubt the efficiency of the 
operation of this act if we are going to trust entirely to the 
voluntary compliance of citizens. I do not see the force of the 
argument by analogy with what is taking place in Great- 
Britain, England is a tight little island; it is a very small 
country. The people in England who are engaged in large com- 
mercial, industrial, and bank enterprises are either personally, 
or almost personally, acquainted and intimate with one another. 
The consequence is that there is a degree of elbow touch, a 
degree of confidence in the men when they are selected for a 
committee which can trust to nothing except voluntary com- 
pliance with its advice that can not exist in a country of 
100,000,000 people divided into different sections, industrially, 
commercially, and otherwise. There are no men who can be 
selected in America who enn enguge the absolute business con- 
fidence of the people upon the Pacific slope and the Gulf coast 
and the Atlantic const and the Middle States and the Missis- 
sippi Valley, while a committee in Great Britain could very 
easily obtain the absolute trust and confidence of all the busi- 
ness. enterprises of Great Britain. 

It would be much easier to find somebody who could work 
a system depending entirely upon voluntary compliance, even 
in the great State of New York, than to find one who could 
work the same system all over the United States. having to 
rely upon voluntary compliance in Mississippi, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Texas, Louisiana, Washington, Arizona, and the bal- 
ance of this country; in other words, this is not, and it never 
was in the consolidated sense. just one nation. It is a Republic 
of republics; and there exists. and there always will exist, a 
diversity of sectional interests—I do net mean in the political 
sense, of course, but In the industrial and commercial sense— 
that never can be avoided so long as the country is as big as 
it is, and diversities will grow in number as the country grows 
in population. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is no division 
in this body about our duty to contribute in every way toward 
success in the great struggle that confronts our country. We 
should be ready to make every sacrifice that is necessary as a 
Nation and as individuals, and I believe we will make them. 
This does not mean that every suggested piece of legislation is 
wise or that every objection to a suggested piece of legislation is 
wise, It is our duty, with the earnest purpose of finding out 
what is best, to confer and express in legislation our conviction 
of what will really serve our country, and am sure thut we 
shall do so. 

With regard to the control of bond issues, we all understand 
the great task that confrents our country in financing the war. 
We know that it is the duty of the States, of municipalities, 
and of Individuals to refruin from unnecessarily seeking to 
occupy the bond market and to refrain from unnecessarily plac- 
ing a call upon the labor forces of the country for work not 
required, I believe it most important that there should be a 
national agency to consider and to net upon bond issues. We 
have had a voluntary agency of that sort. So far as I save 
learned no organization has disregarded the recommendations of 
that agency. When we add to that voluntary agency the sanc- 
tion of Federal indorsement and make it 4 governmental agency, 
I do not believe there is a State or a municipality in this coun- 
try which would disregard its recommendations; I do not be- 
lieve there is any large organization that would seek to do so; 
and if either did, I do not believe the bonds would be salable. 

You create a Government agency to pass upon this problem, 
and the first question that a bond buyer would ask would be, 
Has your issue met the approval of the Government agency? 
If not, why not?” Iam most heartily in faver of a Government 
agency to pass upon such issues, becnuse T do belleve it essential 
and helpful in the struggle we are conducting. 

Sc far as section 8 is concerned, I hay. regarded it as a. most 
immaterial, ven without it I do not believe that any bonds 
can move, unless approved by the Government board; I do not 
believe the penalty will stop bonds seeking t move, because, the 
issue having been disapproved by the Government agency, I 
hardly think it possible that any muriecip:.ty or State would 
sek to put bonds upon the market. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator frem North Dakota? 
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Mr. GRONNA. Will it disturb the Senator from Georgia if 
I ask him a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. I yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have in mind a condition which actually 
exists in my State. We were unfortunate enough not to have 
raised a very good crop there last year, and our farmers do 
not have their own seed grain. Our legislature has passed an 
act authorizing the counties to issue bonds to cover the situa- 
tion, and many of the counties will issue bonds to the amount 
of $300,000. The result of the proceeds of the sale of those 
bonds will, of course, all be new capital; it will not be for the 
purpose of redeeming outstanding bonds. I desire to ask the 
Senator his opinion—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. About such a bond issue as that? 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask whether, in the Senator's 
opinion, under this bill which we are now considering, if enacted 
into law, there would be a possibility of stopping a bond issue 
for the purpose which I have stated? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would regard a member of a 
board who would stop such a bond issue in the aid of food pro- 
duction and of agriculture as being almost subject to impeach- 
ment; such action would be so stupidly ignorant. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Georgia say that. 

_ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would be my view as to such 
action on the part of any board. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator from Georgia think 
that such a member of a board would be subject to an inquiry 
as to his sanity rather than to impeachment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think St. Elizabeth’s Asylum for 
the Insane would at least be a proper place to send such a 
member. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We especially need food; that is one of 
the things which we have declared are necessary for the suc- 
cess of the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think in such a case the board 
ought to say: “ You are doing a necessary work in the effort 
to stimulate food production; we believe you are carrying a 
necessary burden, and we thank you for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Georgia places that construction upon the language, or I 
am glad to have it explained in that way, because this bond 
issue, of course, will be for production for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war, and for nothing else. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill as it first came to us pro- 
vided that the new board of directors of this war finance cor- 
poration should pass upon this question. After considering the 
subject, we concluded that we had an organization which was 
already known to the public and which enjoyed the popular 
confidence—the Federal Reserve Board—and that it would be 
better to place this power there than to say that it should go 
into the hands of men who were as yet unknown. How did we 
do it? Discussing it with members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, they advised us that their work was laborious and that 
they would be glad to have two additional outsiders to help 
them; to take the majority of this new organization from the 
Federal Reserve Board, and to give them two outside men to 
do the detail work for them, to make the investigations for 
them, and they would come in to help decide, after those men 
had carried a good deal of the detail work. 

As a result of our conference we made the board consist of 
five members, three from the Federal Reserve Board and two 
to be selected by the Federal Reserve Board to help the three 
do the work. I think it was a wise determination; I think it 
will work splendidly. jn 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned I am indifferent about 
section 8. Generally speaking, I do not like that kind of legisla- 
tion. I do not think it will do any harm, because I think the 
good will be done without it; and I do not think it will do any 
harm to strike it out, because I think the good will still be ac- 
complished without it. $ 

I believe this discussion has been valuable; I believe in the 
advantage of conference and short discussion upon the floor 
of the Senate when Senators are present and listen and when 
time is not uselessly consumed. I think we have made progress; 
I think we are all reaching the conclusion that section 8 is not 
as harmful as many have thought, because it is not so important 
as they have thought; and it is not as necessary as some have 
thought, because section 7 will accomplish the result, even if we 
do not have section 8. 

Mr. HARDING and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not suppose, Mr. President, there are 


any infallible Government agencies, though I haye a strong 


notion that, if there are such, they ought to be attached to the 
Treasury Department. A village banker came into my office 
this morning and told me one of the discouraging experiences 
of a citizen who wished patriotically to contribute to the financ- 
ing of the Government’s needs. He had just laid aside a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department urging his bank to 
invest the allotted percentage of its resources in war certificates, 
when a depositor of his bank came in to get his advice about 
the proposed withdrawal of a time deposit amounting, let us 
say, to $20,000. That would be a very considerable deposit in 
a village bank. The banker very properly called attention to 
the need of the Government and the problem of the banks in 
meeting Government requirements, and suggested that the time 
deposit be left in the possession of the bank. Whereupon the 
depositor drew from her pocket a prospectus of a stock issue 
of a very notable concern in this country offering a preferred 
stock bearing an 8 per cent dividend rate, and said, “I prefer 
to withdraw my money and inyest in this 8 per cent proposition 
because it likewise is a Government need.” When the banker 
expressed surprise thereat, his attention was called to an in- 
dorsement on the prospectus signed by a member of the Federal 
commission which passes upon such matters, saying that this 
industry was essential to the Government in war and, by imputa- 
tion at least, had the sanction of the voluntary committee which 
recommends securities. But for the intervention and explana- 
tion of the banker that depositor would have undoubtedly in- 
vested her entire resources in this proposed issue of preferred 
stock; and I may say, knowing the broadening industry as I 
do, and knowing its high character as I do, that its additional 
financing at this time is no more essential to the prosecution 
of the war than my enlistment in the aviation service is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war. 

So, Mr. President, I find myself in a strange conflict of opin- 
ion. I think the licensing feature of this bill is calculated to 
accomplish a very great good, because if there is any one thing 
needed in the United States of America to-day it is a deterrent 
on expenditures; but, on the other hand, I could no more vote 
for the licensing feature proposed in this bill than I could vote 
at the same time to discontinue our part in the war. Therefore 
I find myself a great deal embarrassed. 

I suppose I might preface these few remarks by a rather 
unusual admission in the Senate, namely, that I do not know 
very much about big finance, but some of-us have qualities of 
instinct, if nothing else, and I confess I am unable to bring 
myself to give assent or approval to the pending measure, To 
begin with, it is premised on a false assumption. The bill 
starts out by saying it is for the purpose of financing industries 
connected with the war. I doubt very much if there is a Sen- 
ator on this floor who does not know that every industry neces- 
sarily connected with the prosecution of the war is financed 
by the department with which it operates, if such financing is 
necessary. 

The Shipping Board has indulged in a system of financing that 
in ordinary times would drive a sober financier to drink; the 
War Department has been financing industries connected with 
munitions in a manner so liberal that it could not enlist ap- 
proval were not the necessities of the Government so urgent, 
and the Navy Department has likewise been extending its funds 
to necessary industries, so that everything directly or indirectly 
connected with the war has the Government’s financial aid at 
this time. 

That is even true of the farmer who is seeking to raise the 
necessary food for the conduct of the war. Then, if you will 
pass on to the great railroad interests of the country, they have 
already been taken under the wing of the Government, and if I 
read correctly the railway-control bill recently passed and now 
in conference, every railroad security in this country is cared 
for by that measure. So if you look over the field of Government 
financing I know of nothing remaining of a serious character, 
except the Government’s sale of its own securities, 

Let me say, however, lest I be misunderstood, that I am not 
unaware of the fact that there are securities of public utilities 
and great solvent corporate industries in this country which are 
maturing from month to month and which it is essential should 
in some way be cared for, but I was rather agreeable to the com- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] the 
other day, when he said that solvent institutions of that charac- 
ter could usually pretty well care for themselves. Nevertheless, 
I think, Mr. President and Senators, there is necessary some 
agency to help the financial institutions of this country to meet 
the obligations of many great and important operations, and I 
think that there must be a practical way of doing so without the 
enactment of this bill. 

I am conscious that one who opposes a proposition without 
offering a substitute is in a more or less indefensible position ; 


ie 
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but I have a very strong conviction, Senators, that it would be a 
very simple matter to modify the banking net. under which this 
country finauces its operations, so as to meet the requirements 
of the present situation. 

I know of no way whereby you can create wealth with the 
wave of a magician’s wand. TI can see nothing in this bill that 
is going to create four billions of additional wealth in the United 
States of America, and I do know that if the assets of public- 
utility corporations and other institutions that are to benefit by 
the enactment of this measure are worth what they purport to 
be, it ought to be a very simple matter 10 provide a plan whereby 
the Federal reserve bank can issue currency on those assets. 

Mr, President, I apprehend that one of the great difficulties of 
the situntion is the drain on the financial world by the issue of 
our bonds, I think that is true, and my complaint is that we are 
not doing all that we ought to relieve that situation. 

If it will not seem lacking in respect by one on the Hill for 
those In authority at the other end of the Avenue, I want to 
put in the Recorp at this moment the statement that there has 
been appeal after appeal for this body to modify the existing 
revenue measure so that the banks of this country can meet the 
drain due to the excess-profits and income war taxes and pay 
them without exhausting their reserves; and there has been 
insistent objection at the other end of the Avenue, and it has 
been impossible to secure any action on the part of the Con- 
gress. And yet. Mr. President, to illustrate, the payment of the 
taxes under the new revenue law in the Industrial sections of 
this country. under the provisions of the law, by the 30th day 
of next June, will wipe out essentially every dollar of the re- 
serves in the banks of the State of Ohio 

Under such circumstances. it Is very easy to see that a new 
bond issue will fail to go “over the top.“ as they have hereto- 
fore, because the banks have not the resources; no matter how 
patriotic the bunks and their depositors may be, becuuse the 
drain for the time being is on their resources to meet the cur- 
rent tax demands. I am not sure that an extension of the 
time of payment, providing for the neceptance of partial tenders, 
would wholly relieve the situation, but my judgment is thut it 
would go a long way in that direction; and since there are so 
many Members of Congress ang for that modification, I 
should like to speak for a moment for a little coordination be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment to meet a very necessary situation; and we might very 
reasonably, Senators, meet this financial situation by a little 
further coordination in seeing how much we can save from ex- 
penditure instead of trying to see how much we can spend. 

I think, Mr. President, that I know something about the tem- 
per of the country. I think we have gone war mad. F think it 
is important that somebody shall begin to think soberly, and 
try to get this country’s hat on straight; we need some sane 
thinking. Why, out in my Stute the other day they put over a 
county ditch improvement which requires the expenditure of 
$190,000. which the proponents had been urging for seven or 
eight years, and the common sense of the situation was against 
the improvement; and only a few days ago they put it over 
in the name of war, because they were going to reclaim land 
to raise food to feed ourselves and our allies. Yet the improve- 
ment can not be completed inside of three years, and, if my 
recollection is good, it takes a few months after that to raise a 
crop! * 

I do not know how closely some of you have been watching 
the proceedings, but up in the Committee on Commerce there 
have been some manifestations of this tendency to expenditure 
that would prove a national farce if It were not so serious. 
There are dreamers sitting about the committee room, wanting 
the sanction of our committee, who want to build ships for the 
Government, who have not yet even acquired a hammer for 
driving a rivet; and they want the Government to buy the 
yards and construct the ways and furnish them the materials 
and spend without limit when the most optimistic of them could 
not promise you the delivery of a ship short of 18 months ahead. 

Quite apart from that, Mr. President. one Senator on this 
floor, and a number of Members of Congress, and particularly 
the distinguished Postmaster General—who does not know one- 
tenth as much about the telephone business as I do—propose 
with a wave of the hand to take over the District telephone 
system. Somebody else—somebody of very great eminence— 
wants to buy the docks and wharves of an enemy in the harbor 
of New York. Well, Mr. President, we have the use of them now. 
Then, what in the name of sense is there to justify an expendi- 
ture of countless millions when we are worrying ourselves gray 
about how we are going to raise the money? Does it not seem 
sensible that in this hour of peril and anxiety and extraordinary 
need somebody might cry out against countless expenditures 
and commit this Government to the use of available funds for 
the requisite needs of the prosecution of the wur? 


I am not in agreement with my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jotnson] about the railroad 
policy for this country, and I think it is very inopportune to 
press the issue in this trying moment; and yet. Mr. President 
and Senators, the process of serumbling the railroad eggs is 
being so vigorously pushed forward right now that I will stake 
my reputation as a prophet, poor as it may be, that the unscram- 
bling will never take place in the United States of America. I 
do not want anybody to misconstrue my remarks as meaning 
that I am eommitted to that policy, but I can read the signs of 
the times, and one of the difficulties of the United States of 
America to-day is that everybody is seeking to work his reforma- 
tion in the name of war. 

Why. Mr. President, I have been visited by seemingly count- 
less charming women interested in the suffrage proposition who 
have repeated again and again and again that the grant of suf- 
frage to women is a war measure, when I think my understanding 
of history is that noble womanhood, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, has been making her sacrifices and contributions to the 
onward movement in both war and peace without any thought 
heretofore of the suffrage opportunity. However, that is merely 
a remark in passing. 

This is the thought that I have in mind: If this country. Mr. 
President, must commit itself to a financial policy that would not 
he tolerated for five seconds in a time of peace, in order to enlist 
the patriotic devotion of the financiers of this lund. and if this 
country must do all that is asked fer in order to persuade the 
farmers of this country to raise food to support us during the 
war, and then if, added to that. thiscountry must grant limitless 
compensation to the labor that is engaged in war enterprises, 
T would not give you very much for the patriotism that there is 
left to save the American Republic. If I could call, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the performance of that tning which is so needful at 
this moment, I would ask those in executive authority in this 
country to say not less to these of the world who are interested 
in this enterprise, but more to those of America who are directly 
concerned in our part in the war. I think it quite possible for 
the executive function to be so. exercised that America will be 
just a little more harmoniously and enthusiastically committed 
to the war; and I think it will be possible, with the exercise 
of the proper authority already granted, to coordinate Americun 
activities into a more effective prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, I am sure I will sound no note which can be 
misconstrued to-day. I think such votes as I have cast in this 
body, and such utterances as I have ventured to make to the 
public, will afford we a guaranty against the charge of copper- 
headism, which is ever too ready to be uttered on the part of 
the “court journals” and some of the press eritics in this 
country. I am just as much interested in the successful prose- 
cution of this war as anybody connected with the Government 
or in the Army or Navy; and if you would let me enunciate 
the policy of the United States, I would say that we are com- 
mitted to this war until Germany is brought to terms, or these 
United States are not worth residing in: and I am willing to 
vote for every mensure that is necessary for the successful 
conduct of this war. I have surrendered my personal convic- 
tions time and time again; and . want to he counted as one of 
the Senators, “ rubber stamp” or otherwise, ready to give sanc- 
tion to the necessary measures for the successful conduct of 
the war. But, Mr. President, I reserve the right to exercise 
such little judgment as I concerning measures not 
directly concerned with the conduct of the war; and in my 
humble judgment the pending bill has infinitely more to do with 
the period after the war than it has to do with the successful 
financing of the war, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr] asks me 
to explain the latter remark, but he is polite enough not to 
insist. I bave no veiled thought. I have a profound convic- 
tion. Mr. President, that in the name of wur efliciency we are 
completely undermining our form of government. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. who speaks with 
grent earnestness and official inspiration and with complete 
understanding, made reference this morning to the autocratic 
administration. of certain functions of government. I am not 
finding fault with that. If all these grants of autocratic power 
will only expire with the termination of the war. I shall have 
no great fear thereat. I hope we can always be sane and 
thoughtful enough to provide for the early expiration of such 
powers. But, Mr. President, since the Senator from North 
Dakota has ventured his inquiry in an aside, let me point out 
a danger in popular government. 

It has not been demonstrated yet that popular government 
can survive. I hope it will; but the very weukness of it is that 
we yield to political and personal prejudices and have more 
concern about our own political careers, than we have about 
the perpetuity of the Government, If I do not make myself 
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clear on that point, let me say now that I am thinking more 
to-day about the future of the United States of America than 
I am about my own succession to the Senate. Some one high 
in authority has said that he was very anxious to know what 
the people were thinking about the firesides of America. I 
can say the people about the firesides of America are eager 
and anxious to mobilize the resources of this country to win 
the war, but they do not want to overturn our representative 
form of republican government to accomplish it. I say, with 
all due respect, that there has been a tendency since the begin- 
ning of this war to center in the Department of the Treasury 
an authority that is unthinkable; and I for one say now that 
the end has come to such proceedings for me. 

When I say that I have no ill will, no unkind criticism, for 
the distinguished gentleman who holds the portfolio of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He may be infallible, for all I know; I 
will assume that he is inyulnerable; but we used to have a 
saying when I was a lad about the impropriety of riding a 
willing horse to death; and I do not think the Senate ought to 
impose upon any one American, great as he may be, so many 
responsibilities in these hours of peril. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago we should be stronger if 
we cried out against abnormal and endangering expenditures 
in this hour of peril. Let us wait upon the reform that calls 
for countless millions of Government money until we can act 
affirmatively in the deliberations of peace. Let us not buy 
everything that somebody has a grudge against in order to 
satisfy the man with the grudge. Let us not assume to reach 
into this mysterious Treasury with its seemingly inexhaustible 
fund and take under the Government wing that activity in our 
daily affairs which somebody wants brought under the wing 
for selfish purposes—not altogether, of course. Let us not as- 
sume that here in Washington is some vein that reaches into 
n mysterious supply of gold that no profligacy can exhaust, and 
let us assume that you can try the patience of the country 
with shocking expenditures and extraordinary obligations. 

Mr. President, I am not petty about these things. If I were 
to choose a classification I would rather be a spender than 
otherwise when the means are available, but here is the richest 
Nation in the world; here is a Nation with more gold than any 
other in the world; here is a Nation with more resources than 
any other in the world; and we find ourselves unconsciously 
admitting in the United States Senate that rich as we are 
and late as we were in entering the war, we are harassed 
to finance our operations, while the central powers of Europe, 
with scarcely more than 40 per cent of our possession in gold, 
are able to carry on their operations without any manifestations 
of deep concern. I am not so self-satisfied, Mr. President, but 
what I can say, if it is demonstrated to me that our policy is 
wrong and somebody else’s is supreme, we might well pattern 
after the other fellow whose supremacy is proven, 

At any rate, in this financial proposition, if the United States 
of America, with Great Britain and France, can not evolve a 
successful plan of financing the war, in my judgment the war 
Is in a very serious way. I am not willing to confess American 
weariness over the task we have assumed. Of course, the world 
grows weary of any great work, but any weariness manifested 
in the United States of America must be psychological, because 
the American heart is strong and weariness does not indicate 
unwillingness to complete a task. But let us not add to the 
concern of the country by these perfectly abnormal financial 
operations. 

Mr. President, I said a little while ago in these rambling re- 
marks that I recognize the need of some sort of governmental 
assistance in meeting the maturing obligations of many public 
utility corporations and possibly some private enterprises other 
than those in the public service. It is easily conceivable to me 
that if our Federal Reserve System is all that we have believed it 
to be, and I have taken occasion to commend it on all occasions, 
it would be a very simple matter to add to its authority in 
making available a currency through the assets in the securities 
of these institutions. A particularly appealing thing to me about 
it is that that process ought to be made effective without creating 
some enormous new department here at Washington. 

Senators, without knowing precisely how far the need ex- 
tends, I call your attention to the fact that we have made the 
Capital City of this country very much like a mining camp 
with a new discovery of gold, and Government employees are 
being brought into this great Capital City on every incoming 
train, and they are falling over each other; and the pity of it 
is that, however good the intent may be, the needed executive 
efficiency is lacking and we are spending millions on employees 
that ought never to be spent. 

I yenture to give you an illustration. Like many of you I went 
to a certain department of the Army only yesterday to do what 
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all of you are called upon to do, to intercede for the recognition 
of a very worthy constituent in the matter of a military com- 
mission. In this particular instance I met one whom I look 
upon as the most courteous and considerate of division chiefs 
with whom I have come in contact in the activities incident to 
the war. He said, “ My dear man, your case is hopeless, because 
I have discoyered that there are 280 commissioned men waiting 
for assignment for whom there is not a single place open. I 
have myself within the last week removed many men from this 
department because there was nothing for them to do, and they 
were in the way of our efficient operation.” That is an easily 
conceivable situation, resulting from feverish effort. We were 
unprepared, everybody was eager to do the most and best pos- 
sible, and there was the call for every character for Govern- 
ment service, and essentially every element in our American life 
responded, to its credit. I am not finding fault with the Govern- 
ment employees who have come here; I am finding fault with 
the chiefs who employ them when they do not need them. 

But they are not the only ones who are coming to Washington. 
Have you ever studied the personnel of a Pullman car of pas- 
Sengers coming into Washington? I have had occasion during 
the last few weeks to travel only a little bit; I assure you that 
it was no more than seemed necessary, to me at least. If you 
will take note of the average Pullman car of pilgrims to Wash- 
ington, you will find that three out of every four of them are 
talking money, money, money. I will not say that it is all with- 
out patriotism, nor do I wish anyone to think that I am refer- 
ring solely to profiteering. We hear much about profiteering. 
Let me put into the Recor» that profiteering is personal; it does 
not belong to any particular class; but thousands headed for 
Washington seemingly have some design on the Treasury, not 
an unlawful one, not always an unpatriotic one. But I would 
like to see the thing, Mr. President and Senators, that would 
bring a halt to the notion that this struggle of the Republic is 
a scramble for gold, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Netson in the chair). Will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. . 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator to be expressing 
the view that four-fifths of the people of the United States who 
come to Washington come actuated by a desire to get next to 
the Treasury? y 

Mr. HARDING. I distinctly said the opposite. I said that 
four-fifths of the people who come to Washington are talking 
money, but I expressly said that many of them come with high 
motives and patriotic motives, and I supplemented it by the 
statement that profiteering is purely a personal matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator did not desire to have the 
inference drawn that these people who were talking money were 
not talking in a proper way? 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator can make such inferences as 
he desires. I am sure he will not think that I am indicting 
everybody in this country, nor am I indicting everybody who 
comes to Washington. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the reason why I asked the Senator 
the question. I think when the Senator comes to look over his 
remarks he will see that that would be the inference which his 
remarks would naturally sustain. 

Mr. HARDING. I thank the Senator. If that is his impres- 
sion, I am sure that any impression which he has would be the 
natural impression of a person of intelligence. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the Senator studied the psychology of 
the passengers on the Pullman trains leaving Washington? 

Mr. HARDING. I think if I did I would find that instead 
of discussing the subject of money they would be discussing the 
question of credit. 

Mr. THOMAS. It seems to me that if they had put up at any 
of our Washington hotels they would be very apt to be discussing 
the absence of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDING. I can understand the point the Senator 
makes without having been called upon myself to stop at hotels 
here. 

Mr. President, I had not thought to detain the Senate this long, 
and I have regretted that I have been unable to offer the specific 
substitute for the pending measure which will accomplish the 
things that I would like to have accomplished. 

I want to revert again to the fact that I think some repressive 
measure which will stop unjustified and unjustifiable expendi- 
ture at this particular time would be a very helpful thing to 
the country. Yet I understand the motives and the feelings of 
the man who wants his particular enterprise to go on just as 
it has heretofore. The man who builds highways, who paves 
the streets, wants the customary bond issue because he can 
thereby continue his operations. But the man who thinks about 
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the public which pays for those operations might well advise 
the public to wait, because the cost at this time is double the 
normal figure, and it is a very unwise proposition that we 
should go on with these expenditures not absolutely essential at 
a time of abnormal cost. 

Yet, Mr. President, when I think of the power that would be 
lodged in the license committee, the thing is so abhorrent to me 
that I want it known I can not vote for such a measure. Never- 
theless, I can see there might and ought to be some instrumental- 
ity which would perform this needed function without the 
menace that comes from such a grant of power. A 

Of course, it is very difficult to bring men who have large 
operations in various lines to an understanding that they must 
make some sacrifices for this war. I tell you, Senators, the 
people of America have never at any time come to an under- 
standing of the seriousness of this war. They have not to this 
day. 

When I hear representatives of the agricultural world saying 
that farmers are mad, and they will not put out crops as they 
did last year because they are not satisfied with the compensa- 
tion they received, I reflect that surely no one who speaks for 
the patriotism of the agricultural world would make such a re- 
mark if he understood the seriousness of the war situation, and 
the radicals of the labor world must have called to their atten- 
tion the crisis of the situation and the extreme need of their 
patriotic participation if we are going to reach a position where 
we would avoid the conflicts that the unheeding unfailingly 
brings on. Capital, for whom much has been said in this body, 
surely has not come to any understanding of the seriousness of 
this tremendous world conflict, else capital would bend itself 
voluntarily to the restrictions of capital issues and the conser- 
vation of reserves of the banks and the available funds of this 
country to finance the necessary issues of bonds to carry on the 
war. 

While I am addressing the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, I invite his cooperation in relieving the situation that 
is attending the required paymeut of the war taxes of this 
country by the 30th day of June. Let us see if we can not do 
a little cooperation and coordination, not to relieve the burden 
of the taxes, and not to relieve the taxpayer himself, but to 
relieve the banks in meeting the requirements of the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, tt has been a very difficult thing for a good 
many people in this country to understand the difficulties of 
meeting the war taxes which we imposed. I can say to you that 
there are many concerns called upon to pay more in war taxes 
In 1918 than they ever had cash on hand in their corporate or 
individual business existence, and that brings a very heavy 
burden upon the banks of the country, and for the banks, not the 
taxpayers, I suggest that this body ought to persuade the See- 
retary of the Treasury to consent to an extension and partial- 
payment plan which will relieve that situation. 

Of course all taxpayers must expect some hardships, and you 
may as well preach the doctrine now. Business is going to have 
its hardships, and new undertakings not urgently demanded for 
public good may well stand aside. We ought to enunciate the 
doctrine this day that the dreamers and schemers and promoters 
must momentarily pass out of activity in American life. 

You can not do things, Mr. President, with Government money 
with any propriety in 1918 which will bear no fruit in adding to 
our war strength until 1920 or 1921. That would be the most 
inexcusable policy that anyone could suggest. Yet my attention 
has been called again and again to men who are seeking Gov- 
ernment financial aid in undertaking enterprises that could not 
accomplish one useful thing until 1920 to add to our strength 
in war. I will give you an illustration. The distinguished Sen- 
ator who is presiding at this moment [Mr. Netson in the chair] 
has been in attendance upon the session of the Committee on 
Commerce. There have come the advocates of the Government's 
building steel barges and towing tugs to establish new lines of 
inland waterway trafic, feasible enough no doubt, but it would 
require not less than three years to put such an agency into 
effective operation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I am not interrupting the Sen- 
ator, I hope he will revise that statement. There is not a parti- 
cle of evidence, and I have been over the plans and figures. 
A very material addition can be made to the transportation 
facilities of the country within the next six months. 

Mr. HARDING, The Senator from Missouri and I can have 
no disagreement about the possibility of developing an effective 
agency of Government service on our waterways, but we enn 
not agree on his statement that it can be accomplished in six 
months. If I had my way, there would be no expended ener- 
gies in that direction as an essential war measure. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the last statement of the Senator imply 
that the Government has already entered upon that activity? -` 

Mr. HARDING. I think the Government has already en- 
tered upon that activity, but not with any knowledge of mine 
as to a specific authority so to do. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask the Senator by what au- 
thority had it so entered upon that work, which agency of the 
Government had undertaken it, and where was the appropria- 
tion for it. - 

Mr. HARDING. I assume it is within the particularly 
broad powers of the Shipping Board on one hand, which are 
ample to cover almost any undertaking. There has been some- 
thing done toward the construction of barges for inland-water- 
way service, and it may have gone so far as to provide for the 
towing tugs. Just where the Government control of railways 
comes in I am not yet aware, but I think there would be no 
question about the authority of the Shipping Board to supply 
such agencies of commerce. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator wish me to yield further? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I only want to direct the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the statement he made and to which I under- 
stand he substantially adheres. I am very sorry that he does. 

Mr. HARDING. There can be no serious controversy be- 
tween the Senator and myself on that question. I think it is 
the most feasible and practical thing in the world for the de- 
velopment of inland-waterway service in cooperation with the 
Government control of railways, but I can not agree that it can 
be accomplished in 1918, and I would not, if I had the say, 
divert one ounce of energy needed in other lines to the under- 
taking of such an enterprise at this time. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to know that the Senator at heart is 
in favor of the proposition, and I think at the proper time I 
shall be able to show that he is mistaken as to the length of 
time. 

Mr. HARDING. That may be a matter of judgment. 

Mr. President, the Senator's interruption and the trend of 
the colloquy has called to my mind the very argument I want 
to emphasize on this floor. I want the resources and the granted 
authority given by Congress to the executive departments to 
be concentrated on efficiency for the successful conduct of the 
war. I call the attention of the Senate to what, to my mind, 
is a very important manifestation of the failure in that direc- 
tion. We are crying in this country for ships, ships, more ships, 
to meet the shipping situation. Do you not think, Senators, that 
while we are struggling for a great accomplishment in that 
direction it would be worth while to centralize somebody's at- 
tention on getting efficiency out of the ships we have? I think 
it will do no harm to say so, because Germany knows it a good 
deal better than the people of the United States, that we have 
been so unable to adjust ourselves to efficient activities that our 
ships to-day are employing 70 days in a round trip between 
the American ports and the ports we use on the other side of 
the Atlantic, while an efficiently loaded and unloaded ship 
ought to make the round trip in 35 days. What is the result? 
We are losing just half of American efficiency and effectiveness, 
because we have not yet learned how to do things, or we have 
been lacking in devoting the administrative attention to a 
problem that ought to be solved if America is to win the war. 
And it must be won! It is just as important to handle the ships 
you have effectively as it is to make a heroic struggle to secure 
more ships. 

This is the point I am trying to make, Mr. President, that 
in the creation of new commissions and undertakings, new ad- 
ventures and experiments, we are dividing our forces instead 
of concentrating them. I am speaking at this moment for the 
policy of centralization of authority in finance, and to put into 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board the problem of meeting 
the needs of the capitalistic interests in this country in serving 
during the war. 

Senators, that seems to me a simple proposition, and I think 
there is no lacking in respect for administrative or executive 
authority if this body should exercise its judgment and apply 
some different remedy than that which came from the depart- 
ment, and put upon one of the Government agencies already: 
established the problem of meeting this more or less difficult 
situation. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I want to be known as favor- 
ing any needed financial operation for the successful conduct 
of the war, but I am not in favor of a proposition which will. 
fasten itself upon the country and put the capital of this country 
along with that of many of our industries and the railroads in 
the hands of a Government department. Let us have a system 
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of individual operation such as that which made us what we are, 
and a committal on all sides to the problem which the country 
has on hand, and I have a conviction: that we can solve it. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 
Mr. SWANSON, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr, REED. Mr. President, I understand the: pending motion 


is one which I offered to strike out section 8 of the bill. At the 
time I made that motion I stated, in substance, that I expected 
also to offer a motion to strike out section 7. There has been 
considerable debate upon the motion I made and upon the whole 
question as to whether section 7 ought to remain in the bill. 
As. a result there have been conferences and talks among Sena- 
tors and others, and I think a satisfactory adjustment has been 
arrived at, or at least one which will be satisfactory to a num- 
ber of us who have been vigorously opposing the retention of the 
licensing clause; and the criminal penalty as it is in the bill is 
applied to violations of orders of the board. As a result of all 
this, I think a situation has been worked out which will be pre- 
sented, I understand, in a motion by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson]. In order that that motion may have the right 
of way, I desire to now withdraw the pending motion, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of discussion: in the Senate regarding section 7 and there has 
been a great division of sentiment regarding its provisions. Most 
Senators and the country at large, I think, have been very de- 
sirous of giving authority to some on to regulate the issuance 
of securities. The Government now must have a monopoly as to 
the borrowing of money if it is to float the bonds which are 
necessary to the successful conduct of this war. Consequently 
there must necessarily be some control of the issuance of securi- 
ties. There has been some debate and a division of opinion as 
to what extent this authority should be given. Some are in 
favor of a very severe regulation in licensing bond issues, while 
others have thought this provision went too far. The various 
Members with various views have consulted with some of those 
who are te be responsible for the administration of the law, and 
I think most of them have reached the conclusion which is em- 
bodied in the substitute which I am about to offer for section T 
and also for section 8, after the substitute for section 7 has: 
been voted on: I now send to the desk and ask to have read the 
substitute to the pending bill, which I offer for seetion 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section T and to 
insert in lieu thereof: 


to apply to borrowing by any person, 
in the ordinary course of business as distinguished from borrowing for 
capital purposes. This section shall not be construed: to a gn! Hg any 
securitiés issued by any railroad corporation the property of which may 
be in the possession and contro! of the President of the United States. 
Nothing done or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be construed 
as carrying the Gpproval of such ttee, or of the United States, of 
the legality, validity, or worth of any securities. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question on that point? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the original bill had 
no provision to limit renewals; in other words, if securities 
fell due there was nothing in the original bill to prevent the 
corporation: from renewing its existing issues. If this amend- 
ment is adopted as it is read from the desk, does it affect the 
provision of the original bill in reference to renewals? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The opportunity for the renewal of 
bonds falling due is still granted, and there would be no con- 
trol of that? 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no alteration of the bill, as T under- 
stand, in reference to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is. 

Mr. SWANSON. To what extent? 


Mr. SMOOT. As I reeatl—I have not had a chance to read 
the amendment now offered—I. believe that the amendment 
which the committee agreed to, preventing the retroactive. part 
of the amendment as originally written, does not appear in this 
amendment as I heard it read. 

Mr: SWANSON. As I understand this amendment 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Utah is right about that: It 
does not appear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that ought to be inserted. 

Mr, SWANSON. I have no objection to that. I think it 
ought to be inserted. It is intended to make the issues of new 
securities subject to the moral effect of the approval or disap- 
preval of the proposed committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was not criticizing the Senator's 
amendment as it stands, but I do think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be nothing in this bill to prevent 
any man who has already issued bonds and whose bonds are 
falling due having the right, without going to the Government 
to ask permission, to renew his bonds if he can do so, 

Mr. SWANSON. Without this approval or disapproval? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Without approval or disapproval. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that. I think that 
ought to be included. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I want to say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who answered the inquiry of the Senator frem Alabama 
and stated that there was nothing in the bill that would pre- 
vent a refunding or a reissue of outstanding bonds, that I do 
not think he is correct about that. It seems to me that the 
language on page 14, where it states that no person, firm, 
corporation, or association“ 

Mr. OWEN. But, I will say to the Senator from Connecticut, 
that language goes out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, the Senator stated that 
there was nothing in the original bill that would prevent the 
reissue. ‘This would prevent the: reissue if it stands, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I certainly would want this 
amendment agreed to: 

Issues of shares or securities heretofore made, only a or of which 
have been sold or disposed of prior to the approval of this act, shall 
not be affeeted hereby. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that ought to be included. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. That certainly ought to be included in this 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from: Virginian if he does not think the substitute which he has 
offered ought to be printed, so that we may have an opportunity 
to read it before it is acted: upon? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say that if the Senator from North 
Carolina desires: this bill to go over, and does not want to put it 
through earlier—tI would largely defer to him and to his wishes 
in that respect—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think, as the amendment is very short, 
it could be printed in half an hour at the Government Printing 
Office and sent right up here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In addition to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], there should be 
added nor shall this act apply to issues of bonds made for the 
purpose of meeting maturing securities,” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that I 
think that they would not be affected under the amendment, as I 
caught its meaning from the reading at the desk. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment, as I understand, entirely 
eliminates the issuance of any license. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I am inclined 
to think that this amendment, so far as the question we are now 
discussing is concerned, is not very different from that amend- 
ment, It reads: Or offering for sale or for subscription, of any 
issue or any part of any issue of securities hereafter issued.” 
So it does not apply to securities heretofore issued. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that I do not think that covers the case, because it, at 
least, might be construed, and probably would be so construed, 
when you say “securities hereafter issued.“ to mean securi- 
ties issued hereafter, not the indebtedness. What I am speaking 
to is securities issued for the refunding of existing indebtedness. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That could be met by simply adding the 
words “and shall not apply to renewals.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that ought to be included; and I 
will accept that. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Insert “shall not apply to renewals.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I will do so. 

Replying to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. I will say that this amendment, as I understand, 
was prepared by gentlemen who had differences and divisions of 
opinion. I was with them when they prepared and went over 
it. As I understand it, it eliminates from section 7 the issu- 
ance of licenses, and allows this board to pass upon new issues, 
to give its moral support for their approval or its moral support 
in disapproval of the issues of new securities. That is the main 
Teature of the amendment. 

Section 8 contains the penalties applying to violations of the 
act, but the penalties do not apply to violations of the rules 
and regulations promulgated by this board. I have not had an 
opportunity to study it so thoroughly as I should like to have 
done, but that is practically the change which is made in this 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what attracted my at- 
tention was that apparently the committee having this bill in 
charge has abdicated its functions, and a Senator not a member 
of the committee offers an amendment that some of us, at any 
rate, have not seen. I think we ought to have opportunity to 
examine it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I did not offer this amendment until I had seen Senators who 
had been antagonizing section 7 and section 8 and also the Sen- 
ator who is chairman of the committee; and I would not have 
offered the amendment except with the approval of these gentle- 
men. The chairman of the committee can, of course, speak for 
himself as to how he feels in regard to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not offer my suggestion as a criti- 
cism; but the circumstance I have indicated attracted my 
attention; that is all. I have been very strongly opposed to sec- 
tion 8 and have had very grave doubt as to the propriety of sec- 
tion 7. I did not expect to be consulted, of course, in any un- 
usual way; but I should like to know exactly what change has 
been made. The proposed substitute has been amended already 
three times on the floor, the Senator offering it having accepted 
three proposed nmendments. I think the Senator's amendment 
is n very great improvement over the original bill as it came 
from the committee, but whether or not it meets the objection 
that some of us have is a matter of doubt in my mind because I 
have not had an opportunity to examine it; that is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield first to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Virginia does not change the amendment re- 
ported by the committee in any particular except that it elimi- 
nates the prohibitory power of the committee and strikes out 
the licensing provision and substitutes for those two provisions 
un authorization to do the very things, and the only things, 
which the present voluntary committee is now doing, namely, it 
provides that this committee shall investigate all applications 
for new issues, pass upon them, and determine whether they 
are compatible with the public interest. All it does in effect 


is 

Mr, STONE. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. He says that this committee shall investigate 
all new offerings appearing. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Under rules and regulations to be estab- 
lished ; ves. 

Mr. STONE. Is there any provision in this amendment that 
requires new offerings of securities to be submitted to the com- 
mittee before they are presented to the public? 

Mr. SIMMONS, No; it is not mandatory; it is merely In- 
tended to require the things to be done that are now being done 
by the voluntary committee. The language is as follows: 

Such committee may, under rules and 5 to be prescribed by 
it from time to time, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
investigate, pass upon, and determine whether or not the sale or offer- 
ing for sale or for subscription of any issue or any part of any issue of 
securities hereafter issued, the par or face value of which issue shall be 
in excess of $100,000, is compatible with the public interest. 

Mr. STONE. Now. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, with the view of getting a consistent provision in the bill 
relating to this subject, I will ask this question: Suppose a cor- 
poration in some part of the country desires to offer its bonds 
or securities in any form for sale to the public without consult- 
ing this committee, as evidently the corporation would not be 
obliged to do, and the officers of the corporation should go to 
New York or Chicago, or wherever it might be, and put their 


At that point will the Senator permit me to 


securities on the market—what I wish to know is how would 
this committee pass upon such securities? How would they 
know about them unless they should be brought to them? The 
law if passed in this form would not require that they should 
be submitted to the committee; it would be a voluntary act; 
but suppose the corporation offering these securities does not 
care to submit them to the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, neither is there at present 
any regulation or law requiring anybody to present his applica- 
tion to the committee now existing under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They have the power, though. by rules and regulations, 
to require that to be done; but whether that be done or not, in 
the condition of the market it is believed that, in the main, no- 
body who does not do that can be able to tlout securities, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to say, if the 
Senator will permit me 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. The proposed substitute 
preserves the present voluntary system which obtains in this 
country and largely in all the other countries at war. It does 
nothing more, however, in that respect than what is being done 
now through the voluntary committee, except that it makes 
that committee an official body; it gives their action the color, 
at least, of official action. In the main, the principle of volun- 
tary action ou the part of those who wish to float securities will 
be continued, but with the certainty that if institutions desiring 
to issue new securities refuse, in compliance with the rules and 
regulations of this committee, to submit their applicution te 
the committee, the banks of the country and the investors of 
the country will probably not be disposed to invest in their 
securities, The strength of the system will depend upon its 
persuasiveness, and its persuasivene’s will grow out of the fact 
that those who do not comply with the rules and regulations of 
the committee in this respect will probably not be able to sell 
their securities. That is what I understand the smendment is. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in addition to that, I will 
say to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that the commit- 
tee zan be active or inactive, as the public interest may dictate 
it to be. If conditions are such that they do not see fit to ap- 
prove or disapprove of securities, the committee may permit se- 
curities to be sold without their approval or disapproval. os T 
understand the proposed substitute; but if they see that the 
time has come when the issuance of private securities is inter- 
fering with the sale of Government bonds or other vital inter- 
ests of the Nation, the committee, on its own motion. may pass 
upon any securities offered and give its approval or disapproval, 
according as the public interest may require. As I understand, 
the amendment leaves it largely*for the committee to determine 
to what extent its approval or disapproval is necessary iu the 
public interest. š - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it can be stated in a 
nutshell that all it does is simply to continue the present capital- 
issues committee nnd to make that committee an official body 
instead of an unofficial body, as it is now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say that is all it does. 

Mr. KING. I was just about to propound a question, with 
the Senator’s permission. I was not here when the amend- 
ment was offered, and I was about to ask the question whether 
or not it provides that this committee may promulgate rules 
the violation of which will be attended by any penalty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not. 

Mr. KING. What would be the penalty if the committee 
refused consent to the issue of certain securities and the securi- 
ties were issued notwithstanding their disapproval? z 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only penalty would be that in that 
case the parties interested would not be able to float their 
securities on the market. 

Mr. KING. They might attempt to do so, though. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They might attempt to do so. 

Mr. KING. But they would have the opposition of this 
organization? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will not the Senator allow me to finish a 
brief statement I want to make? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had concluded. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this substitute is familiar 
to me; I have examined it very carefully, and I wish to say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who is an 
honored member of the Finance Committee, that I called a 
meeting of the committee this morning. The Senator came into 
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the room, but for some reason had to retire before we took up 
the bill. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I had an 
appointment to meet with the Committee on Appropriations at 
that very hour: and so I could not remain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely make this statement because the 
Senator seemed to think that he had not been consulted about 
this matter at all. I presented the substance of this proposed 
substitute to the committee this morning, and it was discussed 
in the committee, but the Senator was not present. 

‘Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, it is 
proper that I should say that I inquired of one or two Mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee after the committee adjourned 
and they said nothing had been donc. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We took no action about it, I am going 

to state that; we discussed it, and, therefore, the purpose of 
the substitute was known to the members of the committee who 
were present, and would have been made known to the Senator 
from New Hampshire if he had found it convenient to remain 
in the committee. I merely make the statement so that the 
Senator may not think he has been disregarded. 
. Mr. GALLINGER. I am not at all sensitive on that matter 
or any other; it is all right so far as offering the amendment is 
concerned. My only anxiety was to be granted the privilege of 
examining it; that is all; looking it over cooly and calmly, and 
seeing exactly what it contemplates. I think it is better than 
the original provision of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The main controversy, Mr. President, about 
this matter has been not with regard to the necessity of some 
such authority as this, but, in the first place, as to whether 
this committee should be a voluntary committee such as now 
exists in the Treasury Department, or a legal body; and. in the 
second place, whether its power over securities. should be of a 
prohibitory character or whether it should be given merely the 
power to investigate and to express an opinion to the investing 
public of the country as to whether proposed issues would be in 
the interest of the country or against the interest of the country 
under present conditions, 

This substitute creates the committee and gives to it an ofi- 
cial status, but does not give it the power of prohibiting issnes 
that may come under its ban. It merely gives it the power, after 
investigation, of advising the public, for such consideration 
as the investing public. may see fit to give its advice, as to 
whether, in its judgment, it would be compatible with the public 
interest to have the new securities thrown upon the market. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. e Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Suppose that the parties desiring 
to issue securities should proceed to place, their bonds or other 
obligations on the market in the face of the advice of the com- 
mittee, there would be no penalty attached to that action, would 
there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no penalty attached in the proposed 
substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Maryland. There is no penalty; they can 
proceed to try to place the securities if they so desire; but, of 
course, they will have to do so in the face of the judgment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is provided section 8 is stricken out of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. What is now proposed, as I under- 
stand, is to so provide that the decision of the committee shall 
have a moral effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. And if the parties issuing the se- 
curities violate the rules laid down by the committee no penalty 
will attach; but, of course, they can not violate: the act without 
becoming ‘subject to the penalties? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is right. 

Now, Mr. President, I understand that the substitute for 
section 7 is to be followed by the Senator from Virginia offer- 
ing a substitute for section 8. The substitute which he will 
offer, as I understand, to section’ 8 will practically retain the 
Present section 8, except it will eliminate from it the penalty 
that it would impose upon the violation of the orders, rules, and 
regulations of the committee. 

‘Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is correct. If the amendment 
I have already offered is adopted, then I will follow it with an 
amendment proposing a substitute for section 8. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. Mr. President, as the Senator from ‘New 
Hampshire [Mr.- Gartrxces] ‘has indicated, at the meeting of 
‘the committee this morning “there was no action about this 
mutter, and I am not, therefore, authorized to accept this amend- 
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ment on behalf of the committee. I wish to say chough for 
myself personally that I shall under the circumstances feel con- 
strained to give my support to this substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to offer an 
amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. BANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

‘Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
the Senator from Virginia has offered his amendment, or 
whether he has simply sent it to the desk with a notice that 
he would offer it at the proper time? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have offered it, and it has been read. It 
is offered as n substitute for section’ T. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It is, then, the pending amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
offered and is pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, just a minute before the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saar] offers the amendment that 
he proposes. I desire to say a word about the pending amend- 
ment, and it is this: 

If this capital issues committee is to be appointed with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, which means that 
nobody can get on it that he does not O. K. and does not have 
confidence in, and if it is to consist of three members of the 


The amendment has been 


Federnl Reserve Board, who are certainly experts on financial 


matters, and two other members, to be chosen by the Federal 
Reserve Board, who will be likewise experts—if you -appoint 
this special capital issues committee of five financial experts, 
why is it necessary-to fetter that commission by placing it under 
the thumb of the Secretary of the Treasury at every point? 
He is there at its birth; he is one of: the creators of it, the ap- 
prover of it, and the organizer of it; and yet the bill in its lan- 
guage, as’ well as the language of the amendment proposed. by 


the Senator from Virginia, inhibits this committee even from pro- 


ceeding to investigate a case except subject to the approval 
of the. Secretary of the Treasury. In other words, we have a 
Secretary of the Treasury who manages the whole Treasury 
of the United States, who is in the same person the Government 
director of all the rallroads of the United States, who is the 
heul of several other great war activities, and now we propose 
to place this, specially created committee of experts right under 
his thumb aud give him the veto power over its every act and 
breath during its whole existence. What is the sense of it? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. The 
rules and regulations are all that are to have the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the amendment itself is 
now in the possession of the Senator from New Hampshire, and 


it is the only copy that I-know of; but I clearly understood from 


the: reading from the desk that this committee could, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, investigate any 
application for the issuing of bonds, and I submit that it gets 
on my nerves to set up a Pooh-Bah, no matter how able he may 


be, and make him the head of every function of governmentul 
activity during this war. 


I do not care what party he belongs 
to, or What his motive may be, it is not right, and if this com- 
mittee is worthy of any existence at all it ought to have an 
independent existence the same as any other self-respecting 
committee. 

Mr. REED and Mr. SMOOT addressed ‘the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the language of which the Sen- 
ator-speaks is the language which is now in the bill, It has not 
been changed, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Eb. The part of the bill which I now read, and which 
is repeated in the amendment, is repeated without change until 


I shall indicate: 


That for the purpose of:assisting in the: prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the public security and defense, through the restriction of 
unnecessary capital expenditures, there shal! be appointed by the Fed- 

Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


be members of the Federal Reserve Board 


A change occurs there, the word Which“ being made to read 
“ such committee,“ which is purely a matter of language and not 
of difference of idea 
such committee may, under rules and reguiations to be prescribed by it 
It reads 
with the approval of the Sceretary of the Treasury 
“Now— 
under rules and regulations to be 


rescribod by it, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


vestigate, pass en, and determine 


-whether or not— 
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Such securities are compatible with the publie interest. As 
I understand that—and I confess that its meaning depends 
somewhat on the punetuation—the committee makes. its own 
rules and reguiations, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and then it proceeds to investigate and puss 
upon publie securities, 

While I have the floor, if. I may—I think I am trespassing 
on the good nature of the Senator from Utah, and will yield if 
he desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; go on. 

Mr. NEED. If you have the bill before you, you will notice 
that the licensing clause whieh follows in the bill is stricken out 
in the amendment, It is omitted altogether; that is, this part 
is. omitted: 

Such committee shall, however, grant licenses for any such sale, or 
any such offering for sale or for subscription, which it shall determine 
to be consistent with the foregoing pul poses. 

That is taken out. Then we come to the language of the bill 
again: 

The terms during which the several members of such committee shall 
respectively bold office shall be determined by the Federal Reserve Board, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the compensa- 
tion of the several members of such committee who are not members of 
the Federal Reserve Board shall be $7,500 per annum, to be paid by 
the corporation, 

That Is likewise taken from the body of the bill. Now, if 
Senators are interested, I will proceed just a word further. 

There follows in the amendment this language, which is taken 
from the bill, which is found a little further on: 


Shares of stock of any corporation or any association without nominal 
or par value shall, for the purposes of this act, be deemed to be of the 
par value of $100 each. 

That is a clause that is lifted from another part of the lan- 
guage. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to borrowing 75 an 
person, firm, corporation, or association in the ordinary course of bu 
ness as distinguished from borrowing for capital purposes. 

That language is. lifted out of the section a little further on, 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samir] has proposed an 
amendment to include—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Since the Senator has just read it, 
if he will permit me to do so, I will read the amendment that I 
desire to offer following that language: 

Nor shall it apply to borrowing to renew or refund indebtedness exist- 
ing at the time of the approval of the act. 

Mr. REED. The next language that we find in here is: 

This section shall not be construed to apply to any securities issued by 
any railroad corporation the property of which may be in the possession 
and contro! of the President of the United States. 

That language is also taken from the bill. 

Nothing done or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be con- 
strued as carrying the approval of such committer, on of the United 
States, of the iegality, validity, or worth of any securities. 

That is taken from the bill. So that. speaking broadly now, 
the change in section 7 amounts to this: The licensing power 
is taken away, and any penalties that are prescribed in the 
bill are taken away, but the committee is given a legal status. 
and is authorized to pass upon securities. If it does pass upon 
securities, there is no penalty goiug with it. except that it is 
deemed that if this committee declares that the security is 
inimical to the public interest it will practically destroy the 
market for that security, and at teast it will assure it of no 
reception by any of the national banks or by this corporation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senntor from Missouri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator from Missouri to 
state that the penalty clause was eliminated. Does the Senator 
mean all penalty clauses or just those in reference to violations 
of rules and regulations issued by the committee? 

Mr. REED. I am coming now to answer that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED. As the bill is presented now, with section 8 
amended as it is proposed to amend it, the only penalty clause 
thut is left is a penalty for violating the act; and from reading 
the bill I confess I can not see where that would apply except 
possibly to an officer of the corporation who loaned money in 
violation of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. STONE. That is about all there is to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no doubt but that this 
amendment is a wonderful improvement over section 7 as re- 
ported. to the Senate. In effect, it is the voluntary system for 
which some of us contended yesterday. If I had my way I 
would strike out section 7 entirely and allow the present com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury to pass 
upon all these issues for the future. I believe the result of 


it would be all that we could hope for: I do not believe there 
will be one thing gained by adopting this provision, with the 
single exception that the committee will have a legislative 
standing, 

I want to predict now, however, that if the substitute is 
adopted it will result in the building up of a new bureau, with 
new offices, hundreds of employees, and the expense will be 
many, many times greater than if administered by the three 
members of the Federal Reserve Board under the system now 
in operation; but of course the expenditure of a fe hundred 
thousand dollars or a few million dollars: makes no difference 
in these days of extravagance and as long as it will give em- 
ployment to five hundred or a thousand more men or women. 

Mr. President, I think there is something lu what the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] called attention to; and I 
iutended asking the Senator offering the amendment if he 
would not agree to one amendment to his proposed substitute 
by striking out the words “with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury" in the second paragraph of the substitute. 
It occurs at two other places in the substitute; but I really 
believe that if we are going to give the committee any power 
whatever, and if it is to be a committee: in very deed, then we 
ought to strike out the words “with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury” as found in the second paragraph of 
the substitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know whether it 
has occurred to the Senator or not, but it seems to me that it 
is a matter of very great importance that this committee in its 
work should articulate, so to speak, with the Federal reserve 
bank and with this finance corporation. They are all necessary 
factors in accomplishing the purpose which we have in view. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator perfectly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary of the Treasury is ex officio” 
a member of the Federal Reserve System and of the finance 
corporation, and he is the responsible head in all the financing 
by the Government of this situation; and this committee ought 
to articulate with both of the two bodies through which this 
financing is to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agree thoronghly with the 
Senator. I believe they ought to articulate and cooperate in 
all the actions affecting future issues. and therefore I am not 
asking that the words “with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ” shall be omitted in the appointment of the board. 
They have got to be appointed by and with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and I think that is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, let me ask the Sena- 
tor whether it wonld not be better to let the appointment be 
without the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but to 
have the rules and regulations subject to his approval? Then 
the appointment would be entirely independent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think it ought to be just the reverse. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator from Utah think 
that in these important matters it might be better to have the 
President approve, rather than the Secretary of the Treusury? 

What the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] said in 
reference to the Secretary of the Treasury appeals very strongly 
to me. T had marked my bill te move amendments striking out 
those words in every instance in the original bill. Now, here 
even the term of office of the members of this board is to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. It seems to me 
that that is a function which the President might better exer- 
cise than the Secretary of the Treasury; and by so providing 
we would get rid of the duplication of language that puts this 
matter practically in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in every instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I thought T would not move to 
strike out the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
specting the terms during which the several members of the 
eommittee shall serve was this: The members of the Federal 
Reserve Board appoint these other two members. The Presi- 
dent does not appoint as members of this committee the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. The act itself provides 
for that, and it provides that the Federal Reserve Board shall 
make the appointment of the other two members; and E thought 
perhaps it would be well enough to say that the board appoint- 
ing them should do so with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Might it not be better for Congress to 
determine the length of service? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be better, Mr. President; 
but when it comes to the question of authorizing this committee 
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to investigate and to pass upon and determine whether or not 
there shall be sold or offered for sale or for subscription any 
issue or any part of any issue of securities hereafter made, I 
think that ought to be wholly within the power of the com- 
mittee, not with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Not only that 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the Senator from Virginia is 
going to say. He is going to say that the rules and regula- 
tions are to be made with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But what difference is there? If the board can not 
make rules and regulations according to its views to investigate 
as to these issues, the board can not really pass upon them, 
unless the Secretary approves. 

In the other places where this language occurs in the substi- 
tute I can not see any good reason why it should not be, but in 
this case it does seem to me that the board ought to have full 
power, because, in the first place, they are appointed by and with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. No member of 
the board can be appointed unless the Secretary approves it, but 
after they are appointed it seems to me that they ought to have 
the power to investigate all issues and pass upon them without 
reference to the Secretary. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
on yesterday was contending that the present voluntary system 
was nll that was necessary, and he was perfectly willing that 
that should be continued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as against section 7 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that all the rules 
and regulations under which the present committee is operating 

must have the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, the law does not say so, 
and there is no provision that they shall be subject to his ap- 
proval. It may be true that that is the practice, and I will say 
to the Senator that perhaps it is the practice; but we have not 
so stated in the law. 

But why put it in this bill, when there is no necessity for it? 
I do not think there ought to be n provision that could bring 
about a conflict between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
board which is to investigate these issues. I think we ought to 

- say that the board shall have the right to investigate and pass 
upon these issues, irrespecive of what the Secretary or anybody 
else says. 

If the words were taken out as suggested by me, the amend- 
ment would read as follows: 

Such committee may, under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by it from time to time, investigate, jon upon, and determine whether 
or not the sale or offering for sale or for eae ints Seg of any issue or any 
part of any issue of securities hereafter issued, the par or face value 
of which issue shall be in excess of $100,000, is compatible with the 
public interest. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take the time of the Senate 
further on this matter; but while I am on my feet I want to 
offer the following amendment to the substitute. After the 
word “interest,” insert “issues of shares or securities hereto- 
fore made, only a part of which have been sold or disposed of 
prior to the approval of this act, shall not be affected hereby.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a provision in the present bill that 
is omitted from the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is a provision that the Senate com- 
mittee agreed to and reported to the Senate, and it follows in 


this substitute the same place that it followed in the original 


committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
accepts the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment, as he has a right to do. The Secretary will state 
the pending amendment as it will read with the incorporation of 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “interest,” about halfway 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia, insert: 

Issues of shares or securities heretofore made, only a part of which 
have been sold or disposed of prior to the approval of this act, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah will be incorporated as 
a part of the original amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I offer as an amend- 
ment in the eighth line from the bottom of the page, just before 
the period in.the center of the line, the following: 


Nor shall it apply to borro to renew or refund indebtedness exist- 
ing at the time 3 the approval of this act. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will accept that amend- 
ment. That is included in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia ac- 
cepts the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. The 
Secretary will state it in connection with his amendment. 

The Secretary. To come after the word “purposes” and 
betoro the period, the Senator from Georgia offers the fol- 
owing: 

Nor shall it apply to borrowing to renew or refund indebtedness 
existing at the time of the approval of this act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the matter is in such 
shape that the Secretary can state the amendment as it is now 
before the Senate, I should like very much to have that done. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, does the Senator want the 
amendment stated now? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It ought to be stated at some time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it ought to be stated before we 
vote on it, and probably immediately before we vote on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will withhold that suggestion until the 
Senator from Georgia has spoken. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not expect to detain 
the Senate for more than a moment. I think thé time has come 
when we all understand this proposition and are prepared to 
vote on it. So far as I am concerned, I have been prepared to 
vote on it for some time. 

I think the amendment is a very great improvement over the 
text of the original bill. It meets, to some extent, two of the 
most serious of the objections I pointed out on last Friday to this 
bill. There ought not to be any censorship of business in this 
country. The power ought not to exist anywheré, in anybody. 
to say that a man shall not lend to anybody his own money if 
he wants to, or give to anybody his own money if he wants to 
give it, or spend his own money in any way he wants to spend 
it; and the Senate will be going a long way whenever it occu- 
pies any such position as that, either in time of war or in time 
of peace. 

But, Mr. President, while it is true that this amendment will 
remove the one most objectionable feature of the bill—namely, 
the licensing system—and will give to this capital issues com- 
mittee only the same status that it occupies now, except, pos- 
sibly, that it will give it legal recognition and probably will be 
the occasion for spending a little more money; while that is 
true, it is perfectly apparent now, as it has been all the time, 
that with these things taken out of the bill, all in the world 
that we needed was a few simple, common-sense amendments to 
the banking law. That is what we ought to have had. 

So that I can not support the bill, even with the amendments, 
although the amendments proposed by my friend from Virginia 
along the lines of the suggestions of a good many opponents of 
this bill during the progress of the debate are acceptable and, 
I think, in one way or another remove some of the objections to 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I believe the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia is the best present solution of 
the problem. I shall support the amendment heartily. I do 
believe it is necessary to have some control over the capital 
issues in this country, but any control of that sort may be 
objectionable; it may be abused. We have practically the same 
control now. That has gone along unofficially, I have not 
heard any particular complaint that it has been abused. Con- 
gress will probably be in session during the most of this year, 
and if it is abused or if more authority is needed, more can be 
granted, 

I should like to call the attention of the Senator from Virginia 
to one verbal error in his amendment, as it strikes me. The 
last sentance reads: 

Nothing done or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be con- 
strued as carrying the approval of such committee or of the United 
States of the legality, validity— 

And so forth. I think it should read “the approval by such 
committee or by the United States.” 

Mr. SWANSON, I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed modification will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ approval,” insert the word 
“by,” and, in the same line, after “or,” strike out “of” and 
insert “ by,” so as to read: “ by such committee or by the United 
States.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept those amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will make the modification in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the amendment, read as 
amended. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 
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The SECRETARY.. Im lieu of section 7 as amended Insert the 
following: 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, and providing for the public security and defense. through the re- 
striction of unnecessary capital expenditures. there shall be appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary ot 

e Treasury. a capital Issues committee, to consist of five members, of 
whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Such committee may, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by it 
from time to time, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
investigate, pass bs and determine whether or not the sale or offerin 
for sale or tor subscription, of any issue or any part of any issue o 
securities hereafter Issued, the par or face valne of which issue shall be 
in excess of $100,000. is compatible with the public Interest. Issues of 
shares or securities heretofore made, only a rt of which have been 
sold or disposed of prior to the approval of this act, shall not be af- 
fected thereby. The terms during which the several members of such 
committee shall respectively hold office shall be determined by the Fed- 
eral Yve Board. with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the compensation of the several members of such committee who are 
not members of the Federal Reserve Board shall be $7.500 per annum, to 
be paid by the corporation. Shares of stock of any corporation or asro- 
ciation without nominal or par value shall, for the purposes of this act, 
be deemed to be of the par value of $100 each. Nothing tn this act 
shal! be construed to apply to borrowing by any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association, in the ordinary course of business as distinguished 
from borrowing for capital purposes, nor shall it apply to borrowing to 
renew or refund indebtedness existing at the time of the RIOYAT of 
this act. This section shall not be construed to apply to any securities 
issued by any railroad corporation. the property of which may be in the 
ogre and control of the President of the United States. Nothing 

one or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be construed as 
carrying the approvat by such committee. or by the United States, or the 
legality. validity. or worth of any securities. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
for a short time and T desire te ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finnnee whether or not during my absence the chair- 
man, on behalf of the committee or on behalf of himself, ac 
cepted the amendment proposed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
accepted it on behalf of the committee, but T have stated that 
while T hid no authority to do that and did not do it, personally 
I am disposed to support the substitute. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we had before us members 
of the Federal banking bonrd. also the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. who very strongly supported all the provisions of the bill 
which was reported. and at thut time deemed those essential 
for the proper working out of this scheme of protection to the 
industries, financial and otherwise, of the country, May I ask 
the chairman whether or not he has received any word from 
the Secretary of the Treasury indicating any change of his posi- 
tion on that subject? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been advised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he would greatly prefer the amendment drawn 
and reported by the committee, but the Secretary does not feel 
that the substitute would he seriously objectionable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that information was given 
directly to the chairman, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That statement was made to me by the Sec- 
retury over the telephone, and T had that statement from Sena- 
tors who have conferred with the Secretary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgin? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Does the Senator feel that we should get 
the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury for legislation in 
this Chamber? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was wondering why It was necessary to 
get the consent of the Secretary of the Trensury niso to make 
an amendment after it came into the Senate. I confess I am 
a little bit puzzled, possibly beeause the committee included 
myself as not having been sufficiently disciplined to follow even 
our chairman in all the suggestions which have been made here. 

Mr. President, every objection was fully discussed in the com- 
mittee that has been made upon the Senate floor. I did not 
agree to every one of the provisions of the bill, but I did feel 
that when we came hack into the Chamber with the hill the 
chairman ought not to carry under his coat a white flag that 
might be displayed whenever opposition seemed to grow in the 
Senate. It seems to me that before we abandon a bill entirely 
we ought at least to have a vote upon the particular sections 
which the committee as a whole have reported. 

There are several other provisions of the bill that do not 
strike me favorably. I objected, for instance, as strongly as I 
could to paying a $12,000 salary to the other persens who are 
to be placed upon the board. I do not wish to urge it in the 
Senate, because I did not make a minority report. If the See- 
retury of the Treasury desires it to be $12.000, I do not suppose 
my voice as a legislator could go very far, even in the Senate 
of the United States. I simply regret the position we are 


placed in In reporting a bill practically unanimously and then 
surrendering the principal features upon the tloor without even 
a vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia to section 8 is immediately con- 
nected with the amendment as a substitute for section T. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Virginia whether in his 
opinion the penal section applies to the authority granted to 
the board which is to investigate the new issue of capital? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not offered an amendment to sec 
tion 8, which is the penal section. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator was going to offer it. 

Mr. SWANSON. My understanding is that the substitute 
amendment for section 8 will not apply to the violation of any 
rule or regulation of any department. It applies to a violation 
of the specific act itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Would it apply to the determination reached 
by section 7? 

Mr. SWANSON. It would not, T think. I understand it 
applies simply to a violation specifically of what fs included in 
the act. It may in morals discountenance an Issue of these 
securities, but section 8, as proposed to be amended by me, 
wonld not apply to it. 

Mr. LODGE. My understanding is that the amendment 
offered as a substitute for section S—— , 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not offered it. 

Mr. LODGE. I know. but it win be offered—I understand 
it provides for any violation of the act. The act confers upon 
the bonrd power to pass upon. investigate, and determine. 
Suppose they determine that an issue of bonds Inid before it is 
not for the public interest am the people who desire to issue 
those bonds go on and make the uttempt to place them, do they 
come under that punitive section? 

Mr. SWANSON. They would not, because that is entirely 
voluntary, and there is nothing to prohibit them. All that is 
done in section 7 is to get a moral approval or disapproval: of 
the issue. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is of the opinion that section 8 as 
it is about to be offered would apply a criminal penalty only to 
some act that is expressly prohibited by the statute we are about 
to pass, That is to sny. if we find in the statute a command 
that officers of a corporation shall do a certain thing in a cer- 
tain way and they should do it in a different way they might 
come within this penalty. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I enn the Senator’s attention to a specifie 
Instance where it will apply. The Senator will note the lan- 
guage on page 5. “no director or officer of the corporation shall 
in any manner participate in the determination of any question 
affecting his personal interests,“ and so forth. It would apply 
in a case of that kind. 

Mr. REED. It will apply there, and ft would probably apply 
{f the officers of a corporation were to advance more than 75 
per cent of the market vuſue of the securities, and do it willfully. 
I am speaking now of the class that do not come within 100 
per cent. Do T understand that the Senator from Virginia who 
offers the amendment agrees that the provisions of section 8 
would not apply to a citizen who had asked to have securities 
approved and they had been disapproved. or who was handling 
securities that had heen disapproved by the board and con- 
demned as incompatible with the public interest? There is 
nothing in the criminal penalty that would apply to thut citizen 
if he thereafter undertook to sell or otherwise handle those 
securities. That is the position of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. I fully concur with the Senator in that con- 
tention, because in order to have the penalty applied the man 
must violate a provision of the act. There is nothing in the act 
or in section 7 offered forbidding it. If they make rules and 
regulations, the penalty would not apply to It. 

Mr. LODGE. I asked the question because I wanted to be 
very sure that it was understood in that way. Sometimes, not 
always, the court will look at what was sald in Congress in 
order to gather the intent of Congress in interpreting an act, 
and I wanted to make of record the Intent as I understand. 

Mr. REED. I desire to concur in the construction that has 
been placed upon the lungunge and to concur in it with the ex- 
press purpose manifested by the Senator from Massnclusetts 
to the end that there shall never be any question hereafter as to 
the purpose of those who vote for the bill that it shall be lim- 
ited to a violation of the act Itself. 

In this connection E call attention to another fact. It will 
be observed that we are striking out the language I quote nav 


Or of any license, order, or of any rule, or regulation issued and duly 

blished hereunder, or whoever shall willfully violate, neglect, or re 
Fase to comply with any such license, order, or of any rule, or regula- 
tion issued and duly lished hereunder. 
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Mr. LODGE. Those words go out, which I understand the 
Senator to read. It would be impossible to attempt to prosecute 
a man on the ground that he had violated a regulation or a 
rule. 

Mr. REED. Ithink so. That is my opinion. 

Mr. OWEN. That has been the understanding of those who 
have agreed on this measure. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought it well to have it in the Recorp. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee or of the genial Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who seems to have charge of the bill at the present mo- 
ment, whether it is the intention to try to pass the bill to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with reference to what the 
Senator said about the Senator from Virginia, I assume it is 
the common practice in this body where a Senator offers a sub- 
stitute that he has charge of it, for the purpose of accepting or 
rejecting an amendment to it. I have not interfered with the 
Senator from Virginia in the matter of his accepting amend- 
ments to his substitute. In reply to the Senator's inquiry as to 
whether we expect to pass the bill to-day, I wish to say to the 
Senator that I do sincerely hope we shall reach a vote this after- 
noon, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I will modify the question and ask 
the Senator from Virginia if it is his purpose to urge an im- 
mediate vote on his substitute. 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall ask for an immediate vote upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked that question for this reason: If 
the bill is to be voted upon to-day, there will be no opportunity 
to make a critical examination of the substitute. If it is to 
go over until to-morrow, the substitute will appear in the Recorp 
and we would have an opportunity to give it careful considera- 
tion. If the bill is not to be voted upon to-day—and that is the 
purpose of my inquiry and it is a proper inquiry—there will be an 
opportunity, if this substitute should be agreed upon at the 
present time, to move to amend it in the Senate when the bill 
gets into the Senate; but if it is to be agreed to at the present 
time and the bill is to be passed to-day, there will be no such 
opportunity. I think we are entitled to that consideration 
nnd that we should have an opportunity to examine a substi- 
tute that is not in print, that is offered at a time when some 
of us had no knowledge of the fact that it was to be offered, 
and it is only a proper request that we should have a chance 
to examine it before the bill receives the approval of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. The final disposition of the bill is left with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smratons], the 
chairman of the committee. I am anxious to have a vote on 
this amendment, but I will be controlled as to the time when 
a vote shall be had by the wishes of the Senator from North 
Carolina, who has charge of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I 
want to express the hope that was mildly suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hannixdl to-day that the time may 
come when the committees of this body will undertake to 
formulate bills, and not have them formulated at the other 
end of the Avenue and sent to us with an urgent demand that 
we shall enact them into law. I believe that if this bill had 
been framed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smt- 
mons], as chairman of the Committee on Finance, or the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], as chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, we would have had very much less 
trouble than we have had in considering it during the last two 
or three days and it would haye been a better bill, in my judg- 
ment. 

We are told to-day that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
conferred with certain Senators and suggested certain amend- 
ments, and that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks we ought 
to pass this substitute. For my part I resent such interference. 
I think it is not right. I think we are abdicating our functions, 
and I earnestly believe that the time will come, and not in 
the distant future, either, when Congress will assert its right 
to frame its own bills and legislate in its own way, subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the President of the United 
States. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I think we have a right to examine 
us critically as we may think proper the proposed substitute 
betore we vote upon the final passage of the bill, and that is 
a ask. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious 
that the bili should not be delayed. I think the public interest 
requires its speedy passage. We have now had it under con- 
sideration for nearly two weeks. The particular subject dealt 
with in the substitute is one that has been most thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Senate. We have spent several days discussing it, 
and it seems to me it is very easy to understand the changes that 
the substitute proposes to make in the amendment of the com- 
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mittee which we have spent so much time in discussing. I do 
not see that it is necessary to postpone action on the bill for a 
day on account of the substitute under the circumstances. 

It has been very common in legislation here when a substitute 
has been offered which changes the text of the bill, if it is so 
complicated and so difficult that it takes a long time to under- 
stand what changes have been proposed in the substitute, that 
that is given as a reason why it should not be acted upon, but 
I do not think that that is this case. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to suggest to the Senator, since the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire only desires an opportunity if he 
finds it necessary to offer an amendment in the substitute after 
the bill passes from the Committee of the Whole, we might pro- 
ceed with the matter up to the very point of the passage of the 
bill and then let it go over for the Senator from New Hampshire 
to have an opportunity to look at it. Then it would come up in 
the Senate to-morrow morning the first thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would have no objection to that course, 
and I would have no objection if we could have a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So far as I am concerned, I would be very 
glad to agree to that, because I am quite as anxious as the 
Senator from North Carolina for this legislation. I believe it 
is absolutely necessary legislation in its broad features, but at 
the same time I do not think that we ought to rush it through 
to-day, especially in the face of a substitute which we have not 
seen in print. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is satisfactory to the Senate that we 
shall proceed with the consideration of the bill with the under- 
standing that the final vote in the Senate will not be taken until 
to-morrow: 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That course will be satisfactory to me. 

Now, Mr. President, let me, before I take my seat, make refer- 
ence to some remarks somewhat personal to myself. I have 
followed very closely the proceedings of this body, and I think 
I am pretty familiar with the situation here. I recognize the 
fact, Mr. President, that legislation in this and every other 
legislative body in the world is very largely the result of com- 
promise. For reasons that I think it unnecessary to go into I 
have had the view, and have had it for some time, certainly 
since early yesterday afternoon, that it would be necessary in 
some way to compromise this measure if we were to secure any 
legislation at all. 

Before the Secretary of the Treasury had expressed an opinion 
about this matter my mind upon that question had been made up. 
I did not express a purpose to support this substitute because the 
Secretary of the Treasury approved it. I intend to support it 
because I approve of it as a compromise measure. I would 
prefer the amendment as reported by the committee, but as a 
matter of settlement and a satisfactory adjustment of this 
very much disputed question I am of the opinion, independently 
of the views of the Secretary of the Treasury about it, that the 
substitute ought to be adopted. 

Mr. President, so far as the Finance Committee is concerned, 
it is the common practice in this body that members of a com- 
mittee reporting a bill may exercise their judgment as to amend- 
ments or substitutes offered upon the floor of the Senate. I 
have not understood that a member of the committee was com- 
pelled to stand here and vote against his judgment upon a sub- 
stitute or an amendment because it was in conflict with some- 
thing the committee had reported. Members of the Finance 
Committee have risen on the floor of the Senate and asserted 
their independent right in this respect. It is a right that ought 
not to be abridged; it ought not to be challenged. I think that 
I as chairman and as every other chairman of a committee 
in this body have the same right in these respects as the 
members of the committee. It can not be that a member of a 
committee may exercise his judgment in the vote that he casts 
upon a substitute for an amendment of the committee and that 
the chairman of the committee can not do the same thing. I 
understand that he is limited in this way, that he can not accept 
an amendment in the name of the committee unless he is au- 
thorized to do it. 

In taking the position I have assumed on this matter, I have 
taken it upon my independent judgment. Of course, the views 
of the Secretary of the Treasury with regard to this matter are 
persuasive with me. I stated when I introduced this bill that 
it was introduced as an administration measure; that it was 
a scheme which had been worked out by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enable the Government to come to the assistance of the indus- 
tries of the country and of the security market of the country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the legislation having come from 
that source, I think the views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the effect upon the scheme which he has presented 
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and asked the judgment of Congress upon are entitled to respect, 
but they do not control. The committee saw fit to amend the bill 
in particulars wherein they did not agree with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The committee may change it now in particulars 
wherein the Secretary of the Treasury might differ, but I think 
under the circumstances, as he is the man responsible for the 
financing of the Government and as this is a recognized adminis- 
tration measure, the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought not to be resented by Senators, and his suggestion of an 
emendation of the measure ought not to be resented by Senators. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the last statement of the Senator, 
and I wish to state in this connection that I think the Secretary 
of the Treasury is one of the ablest of the officials who ever 
occupied that position. But what I rise to inquire is whether 
the committee in the consideration of this very important subject 
examined the present fiscal system, especially the Federal re- 
Serve regional bank system, and determined after full investiga- 
tion that that law could not be so amended as to effectuate the 
same results which are sought in this bill? 

I have read the proposed substitute of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and it seems to me that we could have accomplished the 
same results by amending the Federal reserve law as are sought 
to be accomplished by this bill. We could have done it without 
creating another agency or instrumentality, and have done it in 
a way that would have been far better for the country as a 
whole, These bills providing for a central bank will tend to 
congest all financial matters in this one region or one section, 
and of necessity will be discriminatory against the policy which 
was sought to be engrafted into the statutes in the Federal 
reserve law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that the committee did not directly have a proposition of 
that sort before it, but I think the trend of the hearings will 
indicate that the committee gave consideration to the question. 
I know that personally I have given a great deal of consideration 
to that question and have discussed it with members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and others, and I am absolutely certain that an amendment of 
that sort would not accomplish the purpose, but that, on the 
other hand, it would undermine the fundamental principles of 
the present reserve system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] took the observations I made more 
seriously than I think he ought to have done. I have no dispo- 
sition to do injustice to any officer of the Government, but I am 
rather old-fashioned in some of my views. That is my mis- 
fortune, no doubt. I have not “kept up with the procession.” 
I have read the Constitution of the United States, which states 
that the President shall recommend to Congress matters of 
public concern, and he never hesitates to tell us what he thinks 
about legislative action. 

As I look upon this bill, Mr. President, it is one of the most 
important measures that has come before Congress for its con- 
sideration since the beginning of the war, and I would much have 
preferred the President to have sent a communication here in the 
old-fashioned way or to address Congress, as he has been in 
the habit of doing, in this matter and then leave it to Congress 
to formulate the measure; of course, upon consultation with 
the officials of the Treasury Department. But that was not 
done; and I am not going to multiply words in saying that I 
think the system is a bad one, into which we have, perhaps, 
inadvertently fallen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is it not one of the most common practices here on the 
part of all committees of the Senate to constantly refer bills 
which are presented here to the departments which they affect 
for their advice? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a very good practice. Bills formu- 
lated in either House of Congress and going to a committee, as 
a rule, should be referred to the head of the department having 
jurisdiction over the subject. That was my habit when I was 
chairman of a committee of some consequence in the Senate. 
All such bills were referred to the head of the department or 
the officials of the Government having jurisdiction over that 
particular subject. That is undoubtedly a good custom; but I 
do not think it is a good custom to have it understood that bills 
can be formulated in the departments or at the White House, 
if you choose, to be sent to Congress with the statement accom- 
panying them that it is necessary for Congress to act speedily 
in the matter, becnuse the administration wants it done. I 
think it is a vicious habit, and I believe the time will come 
when it win be changed. 


I recall when the late Senator from Idaho, Mr. Heyburn, 
sat at my right, with what indignation he resented that habit, 
which we were then falling into to some extent, and, if he were 
here to-day, I know exactly what he would say about the present 
situation. But we have passed that point; it has become a 
habit; and we have a bill here that was formulated by the 
department and sent to us with the suggestion that we should 
rush it through, and we have done the best we could to pass it. 

The Senator from North Carolina will not deny, nor will the 
Senator from Virginia nor any other Senator deny, that we 
have spent time to great advantage in discussing this bill. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will hardly recognize his child when 
it reaches the President for his official action, provided the 
conferees on the part of the Senate stand by the action of this 
body. I am glad that the bill has been discussed as it has been 
and I am glad that it has been amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will pardon me, I want to say that, while I think 
this licensing section—that is the term, I believe, that has been 
used in speaking of it, though it is not a licensing section, but 
it is a substitute—while the section under consideration is, in 
my judgment, important, as I have tried to impress upon the 
Senate this morning, the real important part of this legislation 
is not these two sections, but it is the balance of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I agree absolutely with 
the Senator from North Carolina on that point, and if it were 
not for the balance of the bill we would not be wasting time 
here in discussing the licensing clause. 

But, Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say. If 
the Senate thinks it wise to adopt, as in Commitee of the Whole, 
the substitute which has been offered by the Senator from 
Virginia, with the understanding that on to-morrow there will 
be an opportunity to amend it, if we see fit to undertake to do 
that, I am content. 

I want to say to my good friend, the Senator from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the committee, that in any observa- 
tions I made a little while ago I had no intention at all of 
reflecting in any way upon him. I have served on a great 
many committees of the Senate and it is a pleasure for me to 
say that I never have served under a Senator who was so cour- 
teous, so kind, so considerate of the rights of each individual 
member of the committee as has been the Senator from North 
Carolina. I want him to know that I have not intended to 
make any observations that could in any way reflect upon his 
management of this bill or upon his management of any of the 
bills that are being considered by that important committee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator from New 
Hampshire takes his seat, if I may, I desire to say that I under- 
stood the Senator to state that on to-morrow there will be some 
opportunity of considering this very question now under con- 
sideration. I have been called out of the Chamber for half an 
hour or more, and I desire to ask, Is there an understanding of 
that kind? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would state to the Senator from Missouri 
that, at the suggestion and request of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, there was an understanding between him and my- 
self that we would, so far as his objection was concerned, pro- 
ceed with the vote upon this substitute, but that there would 
not be a vote upon the committee amendment in the Senate un- 
til to-morrow; that is, that we would proceed, if we could do 
so, to act as in Committee of the Whole upon this and any 
other matters that may arise. 

Mr. STONE. ‘To-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; to-day.. 

Mr. STONE. What are we to do to-morrow under this un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
acts upon the bill to-day, it will be then halted until to-morrow, 
when we shall take the vote in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the final passage of the Dill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that, in response to the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Carolina, I intimated my entire willingness to have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to-day, if no other Senator objected to 
it, to take the final vote upon the bill at some hour to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. And the matter would be open for discussion 
to-morrow? Is that the understanding? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so; yes. 

Mr. STONE. I mean, there would be no complaint or criti- 


cism or objection to any Senator discussing the bill and stating 
his views on it to-morrow? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill would be open to any amendment 
that might be reserved, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. Mr. President, I have looked this 
susbtitute over rather hastily, but, if I gather its full purport, 
it has entirely eliminated from section 7 the license principle? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The issuance of any licenses or 
the withholding of licenses is entirely eliminated from this 
act. I think another clause has been added exempting a con- 
cern in the midst of its refunding operations. Am I right 
about that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the Senator is right about that. I 
will say to the Senator that the committee which is now In 
existence has never interfered with such refunding, and we 
were told that it was not their purpose to Interfere with issues 
for refunding. That was not in the original bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the amendment goes even 
‘a step further than that and provides that borrowing on under- 
takings already entered upon, although not completed, may 

on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is in the original bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President, I want to say jnst 
a word now to the Senator from North Carolina, who seems 
to be a little sensitive nhout some remarks which have been 
mide here. I do not think he ought to be sensitive at all. I 
think he ought to feel complimented upon his willingness to 
listen and to hear what has been said, and to lend his assist- 
ance to the perfection of this really important bill. I think 
that the discussion, if it has had any effect at all, has had the 
effect of driving this autocratie license system out of the bill. 
That is an achievement Which latitude of debate has fully 
justified. 

So far as I am concerned, I think the mensure has been 
greatly improved, and I want to compliment the Senator from 
North Carolina for it. I do not know whether he drafted the 
amendment, or who drafted it, but wherever this ray of light 
came from it is entitled to be received with satisfaction and ap- 
preciation, We. in the midst of a great crisis, whatever is nec- 
essary to be done to win this war should be done and done 
promptly. Old idols must be put aside and the situation met in 
the broadest spirit. and met without unnecessary delay; who- 
ever administers this law will do it with an eye single to the 
public good. Under ordinary conditions I could never vote for 
such a bill, but the occasion is so extraordinary that I feel it my 
duty to give the measure in its present form my support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Is on agreeing 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senn tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer the substi- 
tute to section 8, which I send to the desk. I ask that it may 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Srecrerary. As a substitute for section 8 it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That whoever shall willfully violate any of the visions of this 
act shall. upon conviction in any court of the United States of competent 
1 be fined not more than $1,000, or. if a natural nm, 

prisoned for not more than one year, or both. and any officer, director, 
or agent. of any corporation or association, or member of any firm who 
Shall knowin’ participate in any such violation, neglect, or refusai 
shall be punished by a Hike fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that amendment, if I under- 
stood it correctly, would subject a natural person to a much 
heavier penalty than a corporation. A corporation can only be 
fined a thousand dollars in the event it disregards the provisions 
of the law and is convicted, while a natural person can not only 
be fined a thousand dollars under similar circumstances, but as 
well can: be imprisoned for a year, That is not right. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the officers 
of a corporation who violate the law are subject to the same 
penalty as the individual, 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, why should we say anything about “a 

natural person“? 
lr. SWANSON. We could say “a corporation,“ because a 
corporation can only operate through its officers. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is very true, but an indtvidunl may not 
be an officer of a corporation. and at the same time he may 
violate some provision of the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. The provision is similar to that contained in 
the bill as it was reported from the committee of which the 
Senator is a member. The only difference is that the amend- 
ment now offered eliminates any penalty for violation of rules 
or regulations. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that perfectly, but ff the bill 
which the Senator says I joined in reporting is the model for 


this amendment that fact should not prevent us from amending 
the proposed substitute so that the penalty will be the sume in 
the case of an individual! as in the case of a corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the same, Mr. President, as in the 
original bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us see. It provides 


That whoever shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this 
act shall, apon conviction. in any court of the United States of com- 
petent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $1,000— 

That is the penalty which is provided by this proposed 
amendment; that is the penalty and sole penalty that would be 
Inflicted ipon those who are not natural persons; that is to say, 
corporntions. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the fine would apply both 
to corporations and to individuals. 

1 THOMAS. Certainly; but the amendment provides fur- 
ther— 


2 a natural person, imprisoned for not more than one year, or 


Pin SWANSON. I suggest that the Senator read a little 
rther. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. The amendment proceeds— 
and any officer, director, or agent of any corporation or association, 
or member of any firm, who shall knowingly participate in any such 
violation, neglect, or refusal shall be punished by a like fine or im 
ment, or both. 

That is merely surplusnge, because an officer, director, or 
agent of a corporation is a natural person and must be, and 
if this section be designed to apply only to natural persons, then 
the use of that expression is entirely superfluous. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, a corporation will have to pay a fine if it violates the law, 
and then when it comes to that the oflicers of the corporation 
will have to suffer the penalty. 

Mr. THOMAS. A corporation will have, upon conviction, to 
pay a $1.000 fine. but a natural person, if convicted, may be 
imprisoned for not more than one year and fined in addition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Colorado a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator to point 
out anything in the bill as it now stands which commands a 
corporation to do anything or prohibits a corporation from 
doing anything. I want to know what provision there is in the 
bill which a corporation as such could violate? 

Mr. THOMAS. If there be no provision in this bin which a 
corporation can violate. there is no need at all of using the 
words “ natural person“; there is no need of making any dis- 
tinction between artificial and natural persons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to suggest to the Senator that we 
might as well strike out reference to corporations entirely. 

Mr. THOMAS. The word “corporation” does not appear to 
be necessary. If a special penalty different from the general 
penalty in the bill is made to apply to uatural persons, then 
the implication is that corporations are included or may be 
included in the operation of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Suppose we strike out the words 
“if a natural person.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I was just going to suggest that if the words 
“tf a natural person,” in line 4, are eliminated, the objection 
which I am urging will be removed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I move that the words “if a natural 
person“ and the commas after the word or“ and after the 
word “person” be stricken from the proposed amendment, 

Mr. REED. And the word “and” inserted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is net necessary. 

Mr. STONE. So that it will rend how? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator frem Colorado to the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shoultl like to have the umendment 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerany. In line 4 of the proposed substitute it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “if a natural person” and the 
commas, so as to read: 


That whoever shalt willfully violate any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction in any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, be fincd not more thun $1,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than one year or both, and any officer, director, or 


nt of any corpora- 
tion or association, or member of any firm, who 


all knowingly 


ticipate in any such violation, neglect, or refusal, shall be punished by a 
like fine or imprisonment, cr both. 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
offering the amendment if it would not be well to strike out 
all after the words “imprisoned for not more than one year or 
both.” It is simply a repetition. The provision before that 
covers any violation. 

Mr. REED. I think the remainder of the amendment ought 
to go out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my opinion. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know to what extent it would 
exonerate officers of corporations in case they should violate the 
law; but if Senators in charge of the bill think that there is no 
corporation affected by this provision, I can see no use of re- 
taining the language. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there is any corporation that 
would be affected z 

Mr. SWANSON. Then I accept the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not permit me to finish my 
sentence—that would be affected by any violation of section 8, 
but I have not gone over the remainder of the bill for the pur- 
pose of seeing whether there may not be some corporations 
which would be affected by other sections of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The word “corporation” is not 
used. The amendment would apply only to those who could 
violate the act; and I think it only applies to persons. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there is any serious 
objection to the language, however, being left in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any necessity for repeat- 
ing that language, because the wording preceding the portion 
which reads “and any officer,” and so forth, is so plain and 
direct that it covers anybody who might violate any of the pro- 
visions of the act. I think that the last part of the amendment 
is a limitation, if anything. / 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that. It is a more 
definite indication that action by the officers of a corporation 
looking toward doing something that the law did not permit, 
would be treated as an individual act and, therefore, illegal. 
I think that is the only effect that the language would have, 
but I would myself hold that that would be the effect of the 
provision in any event. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and I think that the words ought 
to go out. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
what provision of this law can be violated so as to subject a 
person to fine or imprisonment? If I recollect aright, the only 
one who can be brought within the purview of this law is an 
officer of the Government in case he should do something pro- 
hibited by the act. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill provides in another place that— 

No director or officer of the corporation shall in any manner partici- 
pate in the determination of any question affecting his personal in- 
terests, or the interest of any corporation, 3 Ip, or association 
in which he is directly or indirectly interest 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A director or officer who violates 
that provision is the only person under this act who can be fined 
or imprisoned, with the possible exception of the case where there 
is an acceptance of a pledge for more than 75 per cent of its face 
value. Is not that so, I will ask the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. Does the 
Chair understand the Senator from Virginia has accepted a fur- 
ther amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not accept that amendment. I do not 
know to what extent it might exonerate officers of a corporation, 
and I have not looked into it thoroughly. I think if an officer 
of a corporation violates the proposed law, he ought to be pun- 
ished as much as an individual, and, as I have said, I have not 
looked into it sufficiently to determine that question. If it is 
surplusage and there is no necessity for it, it can be corrected 
when the bill reaches the Senate or in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not see how an officer of a 
corporation can violate the proposed law; there is nothing for a 
corporation to do under the law; the corporations are not re- 
ferred to in the Jaw. The entire matter turns upon the question 
of the power of this committee to approve or disapprove of an 
application made to it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri, because he has given the matter a great deal of 
thought. 

Mr. REED. I think I can perhaps suggest a reason why it 
is wise to leave these words in. I believe that if the officers of 
the corporation we are creating by this bill were to do things 
in violation of the provisions of the bill—and attention has 
been called to two or three clauses of the bill they might vio- 
late—then, if this language is left in the bill, any one of those 
officers who concurs in an act which results in a violation by 
the corporation we are creating of some provision of the law 
would become thereby liable. So I think we had better leave 
the language in. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. now that we are on the ques- 
tion of the violation of the proposed law and the punishment 
therefor, I direct the attention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee to the fact that this bill creates a financial corporation, 
which I consider a bank, gives it millions of dollars, and does 
not provide a penalty for embezzling or appropriating the funds 
of the institution. This being a Federal statute, the common 
law would not apply to it; and it is necessary, just as we have 
done in the case of our national banks, to provide penalties to be 
imposed for misappropriation of funds. I found that out at the 
time the farm-loan act was under consideration. It was called 
to my attention by an official of the Treasury, who said that 
there was no provision in the Federal reserve act for punishing 
the embezzlement or misappropriation of funds of the Federal 
reserve banks. I think that there should be such a provision 
adopted in connection with this bill; and, if the chairman agrees 
with me, I shall be very glad to prepare such a provision and 
offer it to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator rom Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish merely to say that I 

think the provisions of the Criminal Code cover all cases of 
embezzlement and are sufficiently comprehensive for the pur- 
pose, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I must confess that the 
statement of the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts] somewhat amazes me. He may be correct about it, 
however; but these are Government funds in a sense, and that 
the embezzlement of such funds would not be such an offense 
as the courts could take jurisdiction of seems to me to be 
almost incredible. It may be true; but I have not investigated 
that question, and I understand the Senator says he has 
done so. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I can show the Senator that I am correct. 
The very reason for establishing this central bank or finance 
corporation is because we do not want to put the Government 
into the banking business. We organize a separate corporation, 
and the Government is merely the stockholder. The Govern- 
ment does not own the funds—the corporation owa, the funds 
and if they are misappropriated they are not Government 
funds but they are funds belonging to a corporation. 

Mr. REED. I understand that there is no amendment to 
the amendment now pending. In view of that, and in order to 
clear up a matter that has been much discussed here to-day, I 
want to offer an amendment to the proposed substitute. 

There is a doubt expressed upon the floor of the Senate as 
to whether or not the criminal penalty, as it is now drawn, 
would apply to those who might sell securities that the bourd 
condemned, and, in view of the mere suggestion of that doubt, 
I think we might as well remove it. Accordingiy, I move.to add 
at the'end of the proposed substitute the following language: 

Provided, That the violation of any rule, order, or decision of the 
capital issues committee shall not be held to be a violation of this act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we struck out all of 
the provisions about license. We struck out all of the provi- 
sions about rules. We have omitted it all. Now, when we have 
omitted it and exempted it, why say that it shall not be a vio- 
lation of the act not to comply with it? í 

Mr. REED. Just to be sure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
effect of this will come from the moral support the people will 
give to what the board does. I do not think we should put in 
the bill an advertisement that they should pay no attention to 
any recommendations that are made. I believe that is the 
law, but I see no necessity for putting it in. This amendment 
has been agreed to by various gentlemen, and I introduced it 
understanding that there was an agreement, and it seems to 
me that the agreement ought to be carried out. 

I hope the Senator will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know a good deal about that 
agreement. I know that the purpose was to eliminate any pos- 
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sibility of penalizing any citizen for a mere violation, of the 
ruling of the bourd. That was to be left without any penalty. 
and 1 though. the language perfectly clear, but good lawyers 
am Senators have suggested a doubt, and in view of the sug- 
gestion of the doubt it ought not to be left open to question in the 
future. I hope there will be no objection to the language pro- 
posed going in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator, as a lawyer, 
believe that thut is necessary? 

Mr. REED. I have alrendy said that I thought the proper 
construction of the bill would be such as to make this not neces- 
sary, but several Senators, good lawyers, have suggested to me 
that they want that possible doubt removed, and I therefore 
hope my amendment will be adopted, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can not see how the ques- 
tion could be u serious one, in view of the fact that this com- 
mittee can do absolutely nothing but investigate and find that 
the issue of a security is or is not compatible with the public 
interest. There its functions end; there its. findings.end; and I 
do not see what there is to violate. Whether a man will or will 
not take their advice or act upon their suggestions is left abso- 
lutely discretionary. There is not a single element of compul- 
sion about it. 

Mr. REED. I am offering the amendment out of an abun- 
dance of caution. I have learned, in drawing contracts and pa- 
pers. when I find candid men arriving at a construction different 
from the one I thought the words implied. that it is very well 
to guard it. I hope there will be no objection to putting in this 
language, and then we will all know that we are perfectly safe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it will accomplish any purpose 
or object, but I do not think it can hurt anything, and therefore 
I am not disposed to make any controversy about it or to con- 
sume time in the discussion of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator says he does 
not think it will do any harm. Truly the pendulum of legislative 
conviction has swung from one extreme to the other during the 
last few hours in the Senate Chamber. We had before us a bill 
which provided rather a severe punishment for anyone who 
should violate the law as it wus then drawn, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury thought not only that we should have the law 
compelling obedience to the commands of the Government, or 
what it might desire in this respect, but that we should impose 
quite a severe penalty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. Now the persuasive orn- 
tory of those in the Sennte who thought that we should depend 
upon the persuasive qualities of this bill rather than any power 
contained in it has swung the pendulum in the other direction, 
and now we go so far as to say in the proposed amendment that 
not only shal! no one be bound by anything that is in this bill, but 
the amendment invites the public to disregard it by saying to 
them that they can be assured that there will be no penalty 
whatever for their disregard of this law. 

I think we ought to get a little more information from the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury before we vote finally 
even upon this portion of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the provisions contained in 
the bill before the substitute of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] was presented are entirely different from the pro- 
visions of these sections as they appear in the printed bill. In 
the original bill, which we have heen discussing here, and about 
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which the remarks to which the Senator refers. were made upon 


the floor not only by myself, but by many other Senators. there 
was an authority vested in this committee to prohibit the issue of 


certain securities: and the violation of that prohibition was 


sought to be made an offense and was properly sought to he 
made an offense. Now, we have elminated those provisions and 
have not conferred upon this committee any power to prohibit 
anything being done. We have confined its functions solely and 
exclusively to finding and reporting whether, in its judgment, a 
certain state of facts exists, and that is all. There is no finding 
that the committee is authorized to make under the statute that 
could be made the basis of a criminal offense. 4 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the Senator depends entirely upon 
the voluntary acquiesence of the public in conforming to this 
la 


w? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the substitute offered. by the 
Senator from Virginia brings about. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then. does not the Senator think that 
after inviting the voluntary acquiesence of the public it is a 
little Inconsistent to say to the public in the same bill: “ You 
need pay no attention to this ? 


Mr. SIMMONS. That would be so if we were going to im- 
pose a penalty upon the public if they did not comply with the certain pains and penalties, 
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suggestions made by the committee; but no penalty is to be 
imposed upon the public or any one else. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think we ought to call their 
5 to the fact that we really do not mean anything by 

Ss 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. We are relying on the moral support the 
country will give to the action of this committee. Its infiuence 
will depend entirely upon the voluntary acquiescence of the 
country. In the same law in which we do that we are asked 
to invite them to pay absolutely no respeet to it. Now, I am not 
going to accept that: amendment. The Senate can put it in ft: 
they see proper. I see no occasion for putting in an act which is 
left to voluntary, moral support the statement that they need 
pay, no attention to it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is nothing in this amend- 
ment that in any way tells the public to pay no attention to the 
orders of the board. There is a statement that it is not the 
intention or purpose. to send anybody to the penitentiary for 
failing. to obey some regulation of the board. It is admitted 
that that is the intent and purpose of the Senate. That is the- 
reason why section 8 is being amended; and if it is the intent. 
and purpose of the Senate, it ought to be expressed: 

It is contended, however, that it Is sufficiently expressed. If 
it is sufficiently expressed, it is certain people will find it out; 
but if it be the intent and purpose of the Senate and it is not 
sufficiently expressed, then we ought now, while we are making 
the rule, to remove all doubt. 

I hope the amendment will go In. I very much more desire 
it now than if it had never been offered, for the reason. that if 
this amendment now, having been offered, be rejected, it will. 
be to a certain extent persuasive in a court of the fact that the. 
Senate rejected the amendment because they wanted to reject. 
the Idea. Therefore I think it is now imperatively necessary 
that the amendment should go in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not at all agree 
with the view of the Senator from Missouri. It is impossible 
for me to find anything leading to a construction, that would 
hold penal a violation of a regulation beeause we declined to 
say that we did not intend to make it penal, when we did not 
have anything at all in the bill that indicated that it was to 
be penal. We have stricken out every line that could possibly 
be construed as rendering penal a failure to comply with. the. 
regulations of the bend commissien or a failure to comply with 
the advice of its members. We have intentionally done that, 
There is not u syllable left in the bill from whieh it could pos- 
sibly be construed that it was penal. Then why should we go 
further and say that the act shall not be construed as making 
penal a failure to comply with regulations when we have used 
a word that made noncompliance illegal? x 

I do not like to put myself in the attitude of adopting that 
kind of an amendment, and I wil! vote against it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have Ustened with 
much interest to the discussion of these two sections of the bill. 
I have had very great doubt whether this bill should become a 
law or not, but as the bill is now written I do not think there 
is any grave danger growing out of section 7. becnuse section 7 
as it now stands in the bill is merely advisory. There is no com- 
pulsion in the bill. Of course, there is this power behind sec- 
tion 7: That if a board, made up in its majority part of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, refused to, O. K. or ap- 
prove of a financial issue, it almost goes without saying that 
their negativing the issue will prevent it from being quoted or 
being sold, because practically in peace times the Federal Re- 
serve Bourd's influence over the great banks and trust companies 
of this country is such that they can prevent the acceptance of 
securities by advising against them; and certainly in war times, 
when there is no other means of securing the surplus money of 
the country, except through Government agencies, their request. 
is u command, and nobody can float securities in defiance of it. 

That, however, exists to-day without this law. It is not neces- 
sary to put this law on the statute books to bring that abont. It 
is a law to-day so far as its effect is concerned, beenuse they 
have already organized a bureau in the Treasury Department 
under the Federal Reserve Board for this purpose, and it is doing 
business, and doing it effectively, now. But when you come to 
the next: section. I should have been very much opposed to vot- 
ing for any law that provides that the rules and regulations made 
by some subordinate official shall be punished as a crime if not 
obeyed. It is bad legislation in any cuse. It would be particu- 
larly bad legislation if it had been attached to this bill; but that 
has been removed. It has been stricken out. Now, the law 
stands that any man who violates this aer shall be subject to 
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I should Tike to know how he can violate the act. I should 
like to have some Senator tell me in what particular he can vio- 
late this act as it siands now. He can not violate the act by 
offering securities. He may not be able to sell his securities ; 
he may not be able to flont them, but you have pulled the teeth 
out of section 7, and as It is now written any man can offer 
securttles as far us ho wants to go. Of course, he probably will 
not go any farther than offering them, but it will be no viola- 
tion of the act. The outside person who is not connected with 
the corporation can not violate the law by doing something with 
the corporation, because these are going to be Government agen- 
cies. The only possible violation of the act is that somebody 
connected with the corporation might steal some of the corpora- 
tion’s money, and that is punished under the general statute. 
The general law of the land will punish a man for committing 
embezzlement, either against the corporation or against the Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, so far as I see, as it stands now—and I am 
glad of it—the penal clause of this bill does not mean anything, 
and I think it would be just as well if it were left out entirely. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am interested in the Senator’s statement 
that the general crime of embezzlement would be punished if 
the funds of this bank were embezzled. I hope the Senator will 
look that up, because, unless there is such a law, I shall offer 
to-morrow an amendment making it an offense to embezzle from 
the bank. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I interrupt to call the 
attention of the Senator from New Hampshire to section 47 of 
the Penal Code, which I think exactly meets the suggestion 
which he made a few moments ago. If I have the permission of 
the Senator from Alabama—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield, 

Mr. THOMAS. The section reads as follows: 

Whoever shall embezzla, steal, or purloin any money, roperty, record. 
voucher, or valuable thing whatever of the moneys, „ chattels, rec- 
ords, or property of the United States shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 


Mr. HOLLIS. That is exactly the point. We set up a cor- 
poration here and give it funds. We do it because we do not 
want the Government of the United States in the banking busi- 
ness. When we appropriate that money and turn it over to this 
corporation it is accounted the property of the co and 
ceases to be the property of the Government. ‘That is exactly 
the point that I make. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, if the Senator is right, we would have 
to amend this bill also by providing penalties against the for- 
gery of securities. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; we should—exactly so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that I think this corporation is the property of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, because the Government of the 
United States owns all of the stock of the corporation, 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; that is not so, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say it is not so that 
they own all of the stock? 

Mr. HOLLIS. They do own all of the stock; but I may own 
all of the stock of a corporation, and yet if some one else steals 
its funds he does not steal my funds; he steals the funds of 
the corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. He steals the property of the owner. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Oh, not at all. ‘The owner is the corporation. 
That is entirely different. Any lawyer knows that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not contending that 
there is a Federal statute now in existence that punishes a man 
for committing a crime against a Federal corporation, nor do 
J think there should be. That is not what I contended for at all. 
We have had Federal corporations before this time. The Union 
Pacific Railroad was chartered and run and exercised its func- 
tions until a few years ago under a Federal charter. If some- 
body embezzled the funds of the Union Pacific Railroad, it seems 
‘to me there could be no question that under the laws of the 
State where the embezzlement took place he could be arrested, 
fined, and imprisoned. I do not know that a banking corpora- 
tion is any more important than n railread corporation. The 
position I take is that in each State of the Union or in the 
District of Columbia, wherever this corporation is performing 
its functions, if a crime is committed, the laws of the com- 
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munity where the crime is committed will be sufficient to punish 
the individual who commits it. I do not think there can be any 
doubt about it, and I do not think it is necessary for us to create 
penal statutes every time we create a Federal corporation, 
There may be some cases where it is necessary to have laws to 
prevent counterfeiting, or depredation of the mails, or some 
peculiar Federal function. It is not a peculiar Federal func- 
tien that we are building up here. As a matter of fact, wiping 
all the camouflage and the clouds away from it, we are building 
a financial trust. That is al! there is to it. We are building 
the biggest financial trust that this country has ever seen. We 
are building it because it is necessary for war purposes. 

Mr. President, I regret that it is necessary to carry this 
Government so far afield from the usual course of government. 
I regret that it is necessary to invade the business of the people 
of the United States, but I want to say that I do not believe 
in fighting this war in a half-hearted way. I think if there is 
any criticism anywhere along the line, it is not that we have not 
made mistakes; it is that this war has been on, so far as the 
Government of the United States is concerned, for nearly a year, 
and we have not got the men that we ought to have on the 
firing line of France, and we have not got the ships that we 
ought to have on the sea. I do not believe in fighting this war 
with a half-way punch. There is but one way to win it, and 
one way that it ever will be won, and that is to fight it all along 
the line, in arms, in ships, and in fimance. Therefore I am 
going to vote for this bill, and I am going to vote to create a 
governmental financial trust, because I think it is necessary to 
sustain not only the finances of the Government but the finances 
of institutions on which this Goverment is relying to perform 
its war functions. That is the only justification for this bill, 
and it is a real justification for it. 

The real power that is left in this bill is all the power that it 
is necessary to have in the bill; and that is, we turn over to a 
corporation to sustain the credits of the country a half billion 
dollars and give them a credit of $4,000,000,000 more to place 
about the country to keep the great industries of this country 
moving and doing business. That is the real power in the bill. 
The real power that is carried in the bill is turning over to 
five men, as a corporation, the right to divert where they please 
a half billion dollars in cash and four billions in credits. It 
would be an unthinkable thing in time of peace, but in time of 
war it is the only course to pursue. The only way to win the 
war is for this country to get behind this war, not in piece- 
meal, but with its full power and strength, 

Your boys, the boys of this country, stand on the firing line 
of France to-day. Your enemy is trying to drive through their 
trenches. He will not come through this year; but if this 
country does not respond financially and industrially to a 
greater extent than it has already responded, you are in danger 
next year; and if we do not want a “next year,” but want vic- 
tory to perch on our banners this year, then we have got to 
consent to yield our peace-time ideas, our peace-time precedents, 
and adopt the method that is going to be effective. 

So far as the criminal provision in this bill is concerned, it 
does not help this bill. It does not help the war. It does not 
accomplish any results. It may be used to threaten somebody 
with, but it is not necessary. ‘The real steam behind this finan- 
cial locomotive is the money that is carried in the bill. There- 
fore I do not see any reason why the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri should not be adopted; but, far better, I should 
like to see the whole of section 8 stricken out of the bill, as it 
accomplishes no result. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Harprxe] this forenoon spoke to us very entertainingly 
upon the psychology of Pullman sleeping cars. I think he 
could entertain himself to a far greater extent if he would 


study the psychology of the Senate in passing and in expressing 


its objections to certain measures in certain bills, and note how, 
for scores of years, Senators have voted time and time and time 
again to insert certain provisions in certain bills and in almost 
every important bill, and then finally have come to the conciu- 
sion that the provisions for which they have voted day after 
day are abhorrent to every sense of justice and propriety, and 
they are extremely shocked that anyone should dare to propose 
the insertion in any bill of a provision of the kind against 
which they are hurling their oratory. 

I am impelled to note the remarks of the Senator from Ala- 
bama just now in discussing bis serious objection to any penal 
clause affecting a mere rule or regulation of any department. 
Mr. President, while he was speaking I lifted up from this desk 
the revenue law approved October 3, 1917, and I notice that that 
revenue law provides as follows: 


(f) All persons, corporations, 5 or associations under- 
taking as a matter of business or for profit the collection of loreign 
payments of interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills 
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of exchange shall obtain a license from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and shall be subject to such regulations enabling the Govern- 
ment to obtain the information required under this title, as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, witn the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe— 

Now— 
and whoever knowingiy undertakes to collect such payments as afore- 
said without having obtained a license therefor, or thout complying 
with such regulations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and for 
each offense fined in a sum net exceeding $5,000, or imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court 

Following exactly the terms of the proposed law that we have 
been discussing. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts was shocked, 
the Senator from Alabama was shocked, and both the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from North Dakota voted for this provision in that bill 
without ever batting an eye, and it never occurred to anyone 
of us to raise this awful objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not like to have the Senator quote 
me as voting for a revenue bill when I did not vote for it. One 
of the proudest moments of my life is to be able to stand here 
and say that I did not vote for that bill, if the Senator means the 
last revenue bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There were just exactly such provisions 
in the Underwood revenue bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did not the Senator vote for that bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In every revenue bill that we have passed 
in the last 20 years I will guarantee the Senator will find a 
provision making it a penal offense to disobey the regulations 
of the Treasury Department which were found necessary to 
collect the revenue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will yield to me for a 
moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that we did not often 
find in the law penal statutes against regulations. I do say 
that since I have been in Congress I have refrained from 
favoring that kind of legislation except where the statute 
clearly defines what the regulation shall be. More than that, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts suggested this morning, 
when it is a general provision, without any indication in the 
statute as to what the regulations shall be, I doubt very much 
whether it comes within the terms of the Constitution and as 
to whether the courts would uphold it. But I have not denied 
that it can be done. Sometimes it has been done; but I do 
say, and it is not a new assertion on my part, I have said it 
for 20 years, I do not believe there is any more unwise legis- 
lation or unsafe legislation that a legislative body can enact 
than to sever itself from its own function of legislation and 
in a bill to prescribe a general penalty clause, endangering the 
liberties of the citizens of the United States, and then turn 
over to some departmental clerk the right to prescribe what 
the rules shall be the violation of which shall send a man to 
the penitentiary. Now, I do not believe that that is wise legis- 
lation, I do not say that there has not been a precedent for 
it. The Senator misunderstood me if he thought I said there 
had not been a precedent for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I still contend there is no more unwise 
legislation that we can pass than to surrender our own func- 
tion and turn it over to a departmental clerk when the very 
liberties and reputation of American citizens are involved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think every legislator 
should be extremely wary about providing a penalty for a rule 
when he does not know what that rule may be. But the point 
that I wished to make is this, that we make this the principal 
excuse for changing the law in our argument, while we have 
placed in our statute books, in every one of our revenue laws 
and every other important law, rules and regulations exactly in 
the same way as we place them in this bill, and we all voted 
for them because we thought it was necessary; and it is simply 
the fact that we are surprised and shocked and horrified at 
this particular time that anything of that character should 
have been found in any bill before the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not want to say any- 
thing at this time except to express my thorough approval of 
what the Senator from Alabama suggests and to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that on Saturday the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota himself thought it was ap 


unwise and unsafe thing to do. Whether it was an unwise and 
unsafe thing to do or not, that is no reason why we should keep 
on doing it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I offered the amendment to the 
amendment for the purpose of clearing up not what I thought 
was a doubt, but what some other Senators had thought was a 
doubt. It has provoked a great deal of discussion, most of 
which has not been pertinent to the particular matter. A num- 
ber of Senators have asked me to withdraw the amendment in 
order that we may get along, and have insisted that there is no 
possibility of any court ever taking the view that the penal 
cause applies to a mere failure to obey some order or rule of 
the committee. I am so thoroughly grounded in that view and 
believe it so well taken that for that consideration alone and 
for that reason I will withdraw the amendment, and the Senate 
may vote on the question whether we want to impose any pen- 
alty at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 11, after the word “de- 
posits,” insert “or any building and loan association.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I hope the Senate will in- 
dulge me for a very few minutes while I explain the necessity 
for this amendment, 

The bill provides that “ any savings bank or other banking in- 
stitution which receives savings deposits ” shall have the benefits 
of the act, but it does not grant any privilege of this kind to 
building and loan associations. It seems to me that the position 
of those who may oppose this amendment is due to their failure 
to appreciate the charter powers of many of the building and 
loan associations. 

I have no objection whatever to extending this privilege to 
the savings banks and savings societies, but the same reasons 
which suggest that they should have the benefit of the provi- 
sions of this bill apply also to building and loan associations. 

I want the Senate to realize the importance of this amend- 
ment: In 1915 there were 6,806 building and loan associations 
in the United States. They had a membership of 3.334.890. 
They had assets amounting to $1,484,205,875. 

In Ohio there were 657 of these institutions, with a member- 
ship of 649,126, including depositors, and the assets of the 
building and loan associations in Ohio amounted that year to 
$263,106,613, 

In my own State building and loan associations have the right 
to receive deposits, and they do receive deposits. They have a 
right to sell stock, and they do sell stock, with withdrawal 
privileges, to the stockholder. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the provisions of the Ohio code in that behalf, 
Section 9647 provides that— 

Such corporations shall have all the powers set forth in the follow- 
ing sections of this chapter. 

Then section 9648 provides, among other things, that they 
shall have the right “to receive money on deposits.” ` 

Section 9649 provides the right “to issue stock to members 
on such terms and conditions as the constitution and by-laws 
provide,” and that includes the right to provide that these 
stockholders shall have the privilege of withdrawing all the 
money they have paid upon this stock. 

Section 9651 provides the right “to permit members to with- 
draw all or part of their stock deposits at such times and upon 
such terms as the constitution and by-laws provide.” 

Section 9652 reads: 

To permit withdrawal of deposits upon such terms and conditions as 
the association provides except by check or draft, 

I will not take the time to go further into the provisions of 
the statutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he has considered the language on line 5 page 1. In my opin- 
ion the word “ association” used there is sufficiently broad to 
cover building and loan associations, and if the board sees fit 
to avail itself of the securities of such an association for hous- 
ing purposes or otherwise, wherever it is regarded as essential 
in the conduct of the war, it could include the very associations 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator's construction of section 1 
is correct, then there can be do objection to this amendment. 


1918. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it is broad enough. I will 
say further to the Senntor that I am very sure the word cor- 
poration. includes. banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator will notice the committee 
has seen fit to specially provide for savings banks and other 
banking institutions which receive savings. In my own State 
the building and loan associations, or many of them, are sub- 
stantially savings banks. For instance, in my own city we have 
two building and loan associations that advertise on the front 
of their buildings-that they: will pay 5 per cent interest for de- 
posits. The building and loan associations have millions of de- 
posits, and these millions are loaned out in part for building 
purposes and in part on other securities, and they have already 
been seriously embarrassed because they have not been able to 
get the necessary accommodations. Under the Ohio building 
and loan laws they are required to keep their deposits in some 
bank as a depository, 

I have before me a communication from Mr. H. F. Cellarius, 
the secretary of a building and loan association in Ohio. I.am 


not going to take the time to-read it all, but I want to call atten- 


tion to a paragraph or two. 

Vor instance, in the ‘ty of Dayton, which was in the midst 
of the flood district in 1913, during this-last season there were 
withdrawals: to the amount of more than a million dollars. 
These building and loan:associations went to their banks to get 
accommodations, They were not able to get them. They 
tried to get accommodations: from the Federal reserve bank, 
but under the provisions of the Federal reserve act they could 
not get these accommodations, and they were very much em- 
barrassed by reason thereof. 

It so happens that we: have: provided in the State of Ohio 
for the organization of conservancy districts: These conserv- 
ancy districts are authorized to sell bonds fer the purpose of 
building dams-and otherwise providing against damages by suc- 
ceeding floods: Bonds were sold in anticipation of the collec- 
tion of assessments, and those in charge of these conservancy 
sales made deposits of a portion of the proceeds of these bonds 
in the building: and loan associations, Otherwise they would 
have been very much. embarrassed financially; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think there is a- great deal to be 
said in favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio, but if I wanted that amendment specifically incorporated 
in the law I would hesitate to offer it, in view of the fact that 
it will probably be defeated, and thus the general terms of the 
bill, which in my opiniom include: building: and loan associa- 
tions, would by reason. of that rejection afford some excuse, 
perhaps; for not including them, either within the first: section 
or in subdivision: (d), which: authorizes this board to make 
advances “to any corporation owning or controlling,“ and so 
forth, “any railroad or other public utility and to any firm, 
corporation, or association conducting am established and going 
business, * * whose operations are necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war.“ I think that lan- 
guage includes building und loan associations. Therefore, I 
should distike very much to see the amendment voted: down, 

Mr. POMERENE. Either my friend, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, is right in his construction or he is wrong. If he is right 
in his construction, there can be no objection to my amendment. 
If he is wrong in his construction, then I insist the amendment 
shall be placed in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: But a vote would give a legislative 
construction to the view which perhaps prevails among Sena- 
tors that it is not included. I would not like to have that 


vote. 

Mr. POMERENEH. I am going to go on the presumption that 
the Sennte is going to do the right thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Michigan is en- 
tirely in error. I do not think the savings banks or building 
and loan associations would be included in the sections: to 
which the Senator from Michigan has referred. Those sections 
provide for assistance only to industries whose operations are 
necessary or contributory to the war; That qualification: ap- 
plies to every loan that mny be made to any institution provided 
in the bill except building and loan associations. Believing 
they were of an exceptional character, it was thought necessary 
to make n provision for their exclusion because of the fact that 
the operations of savings bunks are not necessary or contributory 
to the war. It is true that depositors may take the money out 
of the concern and contribute it; but the operations of the-cor- 
poration itself in their very nature could not be necessary or 
contributory to the war. Therefore it was necessary to insert 
a provision 


. 

Mr: POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
it was his judgment and the judgment of the committee that 
the savings banks were not necessary to the war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understood me to say that we 
expressly provided for the inclusion of the savings banks, not 
because the operations of the banks themselves: were necessary 
or contributory to the war but 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, why should they have the privileges 
of this act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because it was considered of great public 
importance by reason of the fact thut they accept deposits from 
the laboring people of the country, and they take those deposits: 
and buy securities with them. It was suggested that when the 
withdrawal of these deposits for the purpose of investment in 
Liberty bonds or other securities offered by the Government 
reduces the deposits beyond the safety point the bank had no way 
of protecting itself except by putting its- securities upon the 
market and thereby reimbursing itself the loss of those deposits; 
and those securities were of a character that was not liquid 
and for which there was not at present a sufficient market. 

The only argument I am making, if tie Senator will permit 
me, is—I am not arguing against his proposition now; I am say- 
ing nothing: about it; I am simply showing him that savings 
banks and: building and loan associations» are not included in 
the word “ association,“ because the associations: which the 
other sections of the bill authorize to come to this board and 
secure loans are associations: whose actual operations are in- 
herently nee or contributory to the wur. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President; I think I know the chair- 
man of the committee desires to be perfectly fair in this matter. 
There is not any reason why he should diseriminate in favor of 
the savings banks and against the building and loan associa- 
tions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstands 
me. I have not expressed any view upon that subject at all. I 
am merely trying to show the Senator 

Mr. POMEREND. The purpose of my statement is to compel, 
If I can, the admission from the Senator from North Carolina 
that the same reasons which urged him to include savings banks 
in this bill will require him to consent to the placing therein of 
building and loan associations, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator can satisfy the Senate that 
the building and loan associations stand upon a parity with ref- 
erence to the reason which I stated induced us to include suv- 
ings banks specifically, why, of course, the Senate ought: to 
adopt his amendment. If he can not do that, the Senate ought 
not, in my judgment, adopt the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did the Senator from North Carolina 
hear the reading of the Ohio statutes:upon:this subject? 

Mt. SIMMONS. I did. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Those statutes provide specifically that 
stock can be sold to members with withdrawal privileges. That 
means that; whether the stock is paid up in full or only 50 per 
cent of it is paid up. when the stockholder complies with the 
regulations of the building and loan association he can with- 
draw the amount he has paid plus dividends and less charges 
thereon, and surrender’ the stock. 

The statute also provides that these building and loan asso- 
ciations: may receive savings deposits and that they can be 
withdrawn. I am going to take the liberty to send to the desk 
a memorandum from Mr. H. F. Cellarius, the secretary of the 
United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations, 
and respectfully ask Senators to listen to its reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POMERENE.. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire; who first addressed the Chair. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the memorandum is read, will the 
Senator from Ohio permit me a word? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the Senator diseussed this matter 
on a former occasion, I suggested that there was un marked dif- 
ference, in my opinion, between building and loan associations 
and savings banks, citing the fact that, as I understood, the 
building and loan associations were paxing 6 per cent interest: 
I did not then know that they deposited their money as savings 
in any of those banks. The Senator from Ohio now states that 
they do; and I presume they do so all over the country. If that 


be so it affects the aspect of this question very materially, to my 
mind, and IJ am strongly inclined to think that the amendment of 
the Senator ought to be adopted. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can assure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the practice to which I have referred is very general 
in my own State. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I am, therefore, inclined to think thet the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio ought to be 
agreed to. Building and loan associations are very numerous 
in my State, and, indeed, throughout New Englagd. If they are 
losing their deposits and fail to find any medium of relief, it 
seems to me they ought to come under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. The memorandum which I have just sent 
to the desk to have read will demonstrate that very conclu- 
sively, indeed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the indulgence of 
the Senntor from Ohio long enough to give notice of a reserva- 
tion of a. amendment which I may desire to offer in the Senate 
as a substitute for section 7, which was adopted in the Senate, 
as it occurs in the substitute which is as follows: 


Such committee may, under roles and a to be prescribed 
by it from time to time, with tke approval of the Secretary of the 

reasury, investigate, pass upon, and determine whether or not the 
sale or offering for sale or for subscription— 


And so forth. 

I desire to reserye the right to offer an amendment; to sub- 
stitute for the words “with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury,” the words “and approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” That will remove an ambiguity which has been 
discussed here; and I think will make it plain that the commit- 
tee shall have the power to make its rules, and once they have 
been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, then to pro- 
ceed in its own way to investigate and to pass upon and deter- 
mine the questions that may come before it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I now ask that the memo- 
randum which I have sent to the desk may be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me merely to give 
a notice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also desire to reserve the right of offering an 
amendment when the bill gets into the Senate to strike out the 
words “ with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury“; 
and if the amendment suggested by the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reep] is adopted, then I also reserve the right to move to 
strike out those words also. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the memorandum which I have 
sent to the desk may now be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Memorandum urging relief for building and loan associations in the 
war finance corporation bill. 


In behalf of the United States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations, representing the domestic building and loan associations in 
the several States, I desire to call your attention to the urgent neces- 
sity of making some provision in the war finance corporation bill for 
the relief of these associations similar to that which has been made for 
the savings banks. 

There is even greater necessity for providing for the building asso- 
ciations than there is for savings banks, for the reason that their as- 
sets, amounting to nearly $2,000,000,000, are almost entirely invested in 
mortgage loans on real estate and are not as liquid as the assets of most 
savings banks. Every argument which applies to a savings bank applies 
with equal foree in favor of the building association. 2 

Since the liberty loan Issues have been floated there have been very 
heavy withdrawals from the axsociations by their members for invest- 
ment in liberty bonds, and for the past four or five months the ordin 
business of making loans to members for building purposes has practi- 
cally ceased and most of the receipts have been paid out to 5 
members. This condition will undoubtedly continue during the perio 
of the war, and as further issues are floated there will be 5 
heavier withdrawals, with the result that the ordinary receipts whic’ 
are already being diminished will not be able to take care of the with- 
drawals, and withdrawal applications will have to be filed to await their 
order of 8 In ordinary times the associations are able to go to 
their depository banks and make temporary k -ns to take care of with- 
drawing members, but under . war conditions the banks are refus- 
ing to loan money to’ these association because their paper is not redis- 
countable with the Federal reserve banks. Building associations ordi- 
narily pay their withdrawals on demand in the same manner as do the 
savings banks. 

During the floating of the last liberty loan the withdrawals of mem- 
bers who bought liberty bonds from the building associations in the city 
of Daytcz, Ollo, were so heavy that the ordinary functions of these 
associations were halted for a number of months. They first sought 
relief in vain from their banks and then also applied to the Federal 
reserve bank, but were informed that under the law no financial assist- 
ance could be granted them. Fortunately, the Conservancy Flood Relier 
Board had just floated a $10,000,000 issue, and this board came to the 
relief of the Dayton associations by depositing with them nearly 
$1,000,000 realized trom the bond sale. 

Situations similar to that which existed in Dayton will arise in other 
localities as further drives are made for the sale of liberty loan bonds, 
and unless some provision is made for the relief of building associa- 
tions when the necessity arises, thelr members will not be permitted 
to withdraw money from. these associations with which to purchase 
liberty bonds, so that it is Important, as far as the Government i 
is concerned, to afford every possible relief, for by so doing it will be 
actually helping itself. 
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It is represented that under the conditions imposed by the bill no 
building association would make spouts ton to the war 8 corpo- 
ration for assistance unless the dire necé@ssities of the situation com- 
pered it to do so. It is respectfully urged, in order to avoid a financial 

isturbance among these associations, that some source should be pro- 
vided to which they may go to relieve their stress, when ordinary bank- 
3 are closed to them. 

espectfully submitted. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1, 1918. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
statement made by Mr. Cellarius is complete in and of itself. 
He points out especially the condition in Dayton, and that is 
just the condition which our good friend, the chairman of the 
committee, anticipates may happen in every town where there is 
a savings bank. 

I want to call attention to the further fact—and I do it be- 
cause in the discussion the other day some reference was made 
to it—that it is the desire to discourage building. If that is 
limited to nonessential or unnecessary building, I am in hearty 
accord with the suggestion at this particular time; but in many 
of our growing industrial towns one of the serious problems with 
which it is necessary to deal is the housing problem for the 
laboring men. I know that is true in my own city of Canton 
and in many other cities in the State of Ohio. I trust that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, HOLLIS. Mr. President, the savings of the poor go into 
building and loan associations exactly as they go into savings 
banks. Building and loan associations are for two purposes: 
One is to enable people to build their own homes, and the other 
is purely to afford an opportunity for Investment. Many people 
who take out building and loan association shares never borrow 
on them and never build, 

These institutions will probably have to cease their building 
operations largely. That will largely cut off their income, and 
they stand in my section of the country almost exactly as the 
savings banks do. 

To include them in the paragraph that deals with savings 
banks does not make it compulsory on the war-finance corpora- 
tion to advance funds. The provision will be merely permissive ; 
they will advance sums in cases where an unfortunate financial 
situation might arise if the relief were not extended. They will 
not do it unless such a financial situation does arise. I can not 
see that the amendment will do any harm and it may afford 
very necessary relief to include them. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I submit an amendment 
to the bill, and ask that it lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that action 
will be taken. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I desire to give my assent to the 
amendment, I think it ought to go in the bill for the reasons 
which have already been stated. I merely want to say that I 
approve the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the operations of building 
and loan associations are necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, then they are already provided for in 
this bill, and they are provided for under paragraph (d) of 
the bill, which is very much more favorable to associations and 
corporations than the paragraph to which the Senator from 
Ohio has offered his amendment. If the Senator will turn to 
page 9 of the bill he will find that under paragraph (d) this 
provision is made: 

To any firm, corporation, or association conducting an established 
and growing business whose operations are necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war— 

I think I have heretofore said to the Senate that that was a 
very far-reaching provision. Under it, in my opinion, all cor- 
porations and all associations not specifically provided for in 
paragraphs (b) and (e) of the section can apply for assistance, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I do not quite understand the opposition 
of the Senator to this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until I get through, 
perhaps he will. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment, Mr. President, is offered to 
paragraph (e) of section 6 of the bill, and that paragraph 
provides: 


(e) To make advances from time to time, upon such terms, not 
inconsistent herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not exceedin 
one year, to any savings bank or other banking institution whi 
receives savings deposits 


H. F. CELLARIUS, Secretary. 
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The information that the committee had, Mr. President, was 
that outside of a very few building and loan associations in the 
United States there was no chance whatever of making a run 


on building and loan associations, Very few of them have de- 
mand deposits, and I call attention to the letter that the Sen- 
ator had read at the desk, for, among other things, it stated that 
in case they did not receive assistance the depositors would have 
to await their order of payment. 

I understand, Mr. President—I know it is the case in my own 
State—that members of a building and loan association, if 
they desire to withdraw their so-called deposits, not demand 
deposits, from the association, await their turn, and they are 
paid in the order in which the application is made for with- 
drawal. No run can be made upon any building and loan associa 
tion, that I am aware of, in the United States. Members of the 
association can not put the association In the hands of a re- 
ceiver. That can only happen through losses In the administra- 
tion of the association—losses so great that they impair the 
standing of the association. The object of this bill is to assist 
institutions that have been prevented, by reason of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States monopolizing the money market, 
from realizing quickly upon their assets in order to meet any 
emergency or run upon the bank or the institution that would 
cause its failure, 

If the building and loan associations were in that position 
they ought to be included in this bill and, perhaps, ought to be 
specifically referred to; but my construction of the bill is that 
they are already provided for in paragraph (d), and under 
much more favorable conditions than they would be under para- 
graph (e). But if we begin to enumerate the different associa- 
tions that are to be taken care of, I want to say now that the 
irrigation companies of the West and the Middle West cer- 
tainly ought to be included in the bill, as they contribute directly 
to the production of food, which is so necessary in the carrying 
on of the war. And they are in this position: Bonds that they 
have issued in the past are maturing. I do not think there are 
very many of them maturing this year, but no doubt some of 
them win be. They are not mentioned ; and if we are going to 
undertake to mention all of the associations or corporations to 
be taken care of in this bill, £ doubt very much whether we can 
do so in such a way that every kind of business in the country 
will be covered. 

I thought, and I still think, that paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion is altogether too broad in its scope. It may be adminis- 
tered so that no harm will come, and no doubt it will be, but 
the provisions of the paragraph are such that thousands of 
applications will be made that can not and should not be fav- 
orably considered. 

Another thing, Mr. President, I want to say that the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee thought that the capital 
issues committee ought to follow the policy that has been fol- 
lowed by England and France, and, as far as possible, prevent 
the building of houses from one end of the country to the other. 
That does not mean that no homes shall be built, but it does 
mean that while we are in this war if there are families that 
have lived in a home for the past 20 years or more, they can 
wait at least until the war is over before undertaking to build 
a larger or a better house. Every time one is built it interferes 
with the production of the lumber that is necessary for the 
construction of our ships, Every time one is built it takes from 
the steel production of this country an amount of steel that 
ought to have been converted into the ships that we so greatly 
need. I approve that policy, Mr. President, and it has been 
approved of by England and by France, and if Senators will 
take notice they will find that the amount of money that has 
been spent in those countries for the erection of homes of any 
sort since this war began amounts to very little indeed, and in 
fact is almost negligible. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that the provisions of the 
bill are broad enough. If the board want to render any assist- 
ance whatever to building and loan associations, or to life in- 
surance associations, or to fire insurance associations, or corpo- 
rations of any kind or character I have no doubt but that they 
ean do it under the provisions of the bill as it stands to-day. 
but I do not believe it is wise for us to undertake now to begin 
to enumerate all of these different institutions. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I do not agree with the con- 
clusions of the senior Senator from Utah on this question. 
I do agree with him that we ought to do everything in, our 
power to discourage the building of factories for other than 
war purposes, large office buildings, hotels, and other struc- 
tures that require large quantities of steel and building mate- 
rinl; but to say that we should discourage the building of 
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homes ordinarily constructed through building and loan asso- 
ciations I think a mistake. 

Mr. President, I know of no betier instrument to utilize for 
the construction of homes where they are needed for munition 
plants, our shipyards, and for other purposes than building and 
loan associations. In my own State these institutions are con- 
ducted on exactly the same basis as savings banks, They are 
chartered under the savings-bank law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
before he leaves that phase of the matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that we have already 
appropriated $50,000,000 for building these homes in the neigh- 
borhood of munition plants, and I will say to the Senator that 
there is another bill that will be passed that carries $50,000,000 
more for the same purpose. I agree with the Senator that homes 
of that kind ought to be built because they are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am-aware that we have au- 
thorized the appropriation of $50,000,000 for the building of 
houses by the Shipping Board; but my notion is that we can 
use these very building and loan associations, and they will be 
utilized, without being compelled to go to the Shipping Board 
for assistance. My judgment is that there will be very little 
call upon this corporation by the building and loan associations ; 
but the very fact that they can call upon it will renew confi- 
dence in them und will tend to encourage people to deposit 
their money in them. 

I have an amendment which covers this matter in a different 
way; but I shall vote for the Senator's amendment because I 
believe it will do no harm and may be very helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 10, after the word “ com- 
pany,” it is proposed to insert “or company organized under 
the banking or insurance laws of any State,“ so that if amended 
the paragraph will read: 

(b) To make advances, upon such terms not inconsistent herewith, 
as It may prescribe for periods not i agra five years from the 
respective dates of such advances, (1) to any bank, banker, or trust 
compuny, or company organized under the banking or insurance laws 
of any State which han made and which has outstanding any loan or 
loans to any person, trm, corporation, or association— 

And so forth, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senutor if 
he would not be willing to confine his amendment to insurance 
companies? To extend it to any banking concern or other con- 
cern that may be authorized under the banking laws of a State 
is mighty broad. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment would include 
insurance companies and mortgage companies. If the Senator 
will permit the amendment to go in reading “any company 
organized under the insurance laws of any State“ } 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not say “ any insurance company“? 

Mr. CALDER. The reason why I can not accept the Sena- 
tor's suggestion is that I have in mind mortgage companies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, the Senator knows that we can not 
include every concern, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have in New York mort- 
gage companies that have mortgages on real estate aggregating 
a billion dollars, and T am exceedingly anxious to have this law 
in such shape that these companies, if necessary, may come to 
the corporation for relief. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I want to say that I 
heartily concur in the main provisions of this measure. I be- 
lieve it is a necessary one and one that will contribute much to 
the stability of business. I doubt if the country could go much 
farther with its business affairs without the enactment of some 
such measure as this. I simply ask that this amendinent be 
adopted and that one other in exactly the same language be put 
in the next paragraph, which permits companies organize’! und 
doing business under the banking laws or insurance Inws of the 
respective States to come in under the operation of this bill. I 
can see no reason why this amendment should not be adopted. 
I believe it strengthens the measure. I believe it will popularize 
the measure, and I am certain it will do no harm. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I rise to Indorse what the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Carper] has said. It does mu seem 
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to me that it can do any possible harm to insert his amendments 
in the bill. 

The cooperative banks, building and loan associations, and 
insurance companies organized under the laws of States are 
somewhat different in character, and the laws of the States 


are materially different. If none of these institutions need as- 
sistance, of course it will not be given to them; but if they do 
need assistance, their funds being essentially the savings of 
the people, it dees seem to me that it would be desirable to 
have the power to give them such assistance as they may 
require. 

I hope, therefore, that those amendments will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the amendment stated in full. 

The Secrerary. On page 6, line 10, after the words “or trust 
company,” it is proposed to insert the words “or company or- 
ganized under the banking or insurance laws of any State.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my objection to this amend- 
ment is its indefinite character. I do not know what it would 
embrace, It refers to corporations organized under certain de- 
partments of certain States. If the Senator’s amendment speci- 
fied the corporations that he desires to have added, we would 
be able to deal with it with knowledge. If the Senator will con- 
tent himself with including insurance companies, I shall not 
make any objection to that. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am familiar with the bank- 
ing and insurance laws of my own State; and in that State the 
amendment would include life insurance companies that have 
assets in New York State of over $5,000,000,000, and loans to 
their policyholders of over $800,000.000. Under the terms of 
these policies the policyholders can borrow nearly the total of 
the premiums paid, and it is possible that at times there may 
be some need for relief for these insurance companies. I 
pointed out the other day, in discussing this subject, that a 
great conflagration might occur that would require the fire in- 
surance companies to have relief. It is possible, too, that the 
same thing might be true in the matter of mortgage companies, 
which loan vast sums of money on bonds and mortgages. This 
corporation will not loan to these companies unless they have 
the proper security, and under such conditions that it ought 
to be loaned ; but this is very important, Mr. President, and this 
amendment is asked for by men who are in sympathy with this 
measure and who believe that it should be extended to protect 
the great interests of the country that may become involved as 
the result of the drain upon the finances of the Nation. 

As an example, we have in New York City alone over 
$4,000,000,000 loaned out on bonds and mortgages on real estate. 
At least one-third of this becomes due every year and must be 
taken care of. To-day there is no money available in the city 
of New York to be loaned on bonds and mortgages, largely be- 
cause the money in that market has been taken up in the pur- 
chase of liberty bonds. I am exceedingly anxious to meet this 
situation, and it is in part my object in offering this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have just gotten the amend- 
ment. The language the Senator wishes to incorporate in the 
bill are the words: 

Or any company organized under the banking or the insurance laws of 
the State. 

It does not make any difference what sort of a company the 
banking laws or the insurance laws of the State may authorize 
to create they would be included in the language. I think it is 
entirely too indefinite. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator read the language which 
follows? 

Which has made and which has outstanding any loan or loans to any 
person firm, corporation, or association whose operations shall be 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and evidenced 
by a note or notes— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not the language first used. 
If it would go further and limit the loans on ‘those securities 
taken in connection with furthering the war the proposition 
would be a very different one from the one suggested by the 
Senator from New York, but if we put the whole insurance 
field and the banking field into the attitude of being invited to 
this bank for their relief whenever they need any you will 
demand an amount of capital and funds that this corporation 
can not possibly command. X 

Mr. CALDER. May I ask the Senator where will these con- 
cerns go for relief? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Where will I go? Where will a 
great many others go? Where will the great body of the 
people go? 

Mr. CALDER. But the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am answering the Senator now, 
and I am not yielding. 


Mr. CALDER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not proposed to take care of 
everything and everybody. That is utterly impossible in such 
a case as this I think they ought to be left to takè care of 
themselves, as the public generally will be left. I do not think 
it will do to say that every bank can come. We have limited 
the banks that are to come to paper which they have procured 
in connection with war industries, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to submit to the Senator from Georgia 
that his answer to the Senator from New York is not a good 
answer to the question. Where he would go would be to his 
bank, where his note would be readily taken; and then If his 
bank wished the funds, it would rediscount that note with the 
Federal reserve bank as provided for under the present law. 
This provides for a means of obtaining money by such corpora- 
tion that can not obtain it in that way and that can not have 
their notes secured by collateral and rediscounted in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is supposed the banks would use 
Federal reserve banks for their ordinary business, and they 
ought to so manage their business. They never had the Fed- 
eral reserve bank until recently; they handled it through and 
among themselves. They have the Federal reserve bank now. 

If we broadened the work of this corporation to any substan- 
tial extent beyond where it was first planned, I fear the conse- 
quences, unless the board of directors decline to make loans and 
decline to go into the field. Of course, it is only permissive; 
they are not compelled to do it. Unless they simply decline it, 
Iam afraid we will exhaust its funds without its handling those 
more important responsibilities that seem so essential to be 
handled. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I ask the Senator one more question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Assuming that there is to be a decent admin- 
istration of this law, how would it be possible to do any harm? 
If a corporation of this kind did not need assistance, of course, 
the directors would not make the loan. I think the point made 
by the Senator from New York relating to insurance com- 
panies is extremely apt. We might have a great conflagration, 
The insurance company’s funds are invested in bonds. It 
might not be possible, without a tremendous sacrifice, to sell 
ne bonds to pay its losses. This would be a natural place for 
t to go. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. In the first place, 
I hope we are not to have any very unusual conflagrations in 
the next 12 months such as are not incident to ordinary life. 
I do not think we have any reason to anticipate it. We have 
taken a great part of the burden off the life insurance com- 
panies by carrying the insurance of our soldiers in the National 
Treasury. Their war risks have: largely been canceled and 
transferred to the Treasury Department, and there we have 
relieved the life insurance companies. 

Now, as to the fire insurance companies, I do not see why 
they should have any special strain put upon them by reason 
of the war. I will state the difficulty I have in my mind. I 
am very much opposed to broadening the list of those who may 
come to this bank beyond what the bank can possibly do and 
leave the bank in any sense picking favorites of a class. I wish 
it to be strong enough to care for the classes we authorize it to 
handle. I do not mean this as any reflection, but human 
nature—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me for one minute 
for an interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the fire insurance companies have 
been among the very largest purchasers of Liberty bonds in this 
country, and I think the Government is looking to the large 
funds of the fire insurance companies for help in the next 
sale. j 

Mr. CALDER. Does not that apply to life insurance com- 


panies, too? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it applies to both. I think both have 
invested largely in Liberty bonds, and I dò not think there is 
any reason why we should not include them, because I think 
we want to encourage them to make these purchases. Now, 
unless they can sell their securities in case their money runs 
very low they would have to be very guarded in making pur- 
chases in our sale of bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The run of the business of life in- 
surance in the shape of loans is steady. I do not agree with the 
chairman. I do not believe it is wise to add them to the list. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. CALDER. May I say to the Senator from Georgia that 
the life insurance companies operating in New York City have 
loaned something like $800,000,000 to policyholders alone, and 
unusual casualties in Europe may bring demands that these 
companies may haye difficulty in meeting. Has the Senator 
concluded? 

Mr SMITH of Georgia. No; I was simply listening to the 
Senator. I still do not agree with his view that it is wise to 
spread it to life insurance companies. We would simply carry 
it to cases where it can not meet the demand that we put it up 
uguinst, und I think that is unwise. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rose to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Georgia, but as he has yielded and as the 
Chair has recognized me, I want to say a word upon this pro 
posed amendment. Its terms are very broad. It proposes to 
extend the benefits of this measure to all corporations which 
are organized under the banking or insurance laws of any State. 
There are 48 States in the Union and, of course, there are as 
mauy banking and insurance laws as there are States, They 
vary very materially both as to the conditions under which 
corporations may be organized to do business under them and 
also as to the object for which such corporations may be or- 
gunized, Take, for instance, the subject of insurance. Almost 
every conceivable subject to which insurance may relate has 
been covered in a greater or a less degree in some of the States 
of the Union. 7 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. I am going to withdraw the amendment and 
offer an amendment merely relating to insurance companies. 
thought I would advise the Senator of that fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the insurance feature of the Senator’s 
amendment to which I want to address myself. We have com- 
panies organized to insure against hail, against floods, against 
pests of various kinds, automobile insurance, plate-gluss insur- 
ance. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any subject against 
which insurance may be effected that is not provided for in 
some of the laws of the United States. Consequently, if an 
amendinent of the character which has been offered or which 
has been contemplated, if this is withdrawn, should be incor- 
porated in the bill, I think we should make a capital of $1,000,- 
000,000 instead of $500,000,000, The demands that will be pre- 
sented to the corporation, if the war continues indefinitely, will 
in consequence swamp any corporation with the amount of 
capital which is provided for in the bill. I do not think that 
we should do it. 

I believe that subsection (d) of section 6 of the bill is suffi- 
cient to enable any corporation whose business is necessary 
or contributory to the war and which needs relief to present its 
applicution for relief to this bank corporation. Of course, the 
subsection to which I refer is intended as a kind of general 
clause to cover cases which might be found to be outside the 
pale of the provisions of sections (e) and (d). As it was 
stated by the Senator from Utah some time ago, if we are going 
to indefinitely enlarge by specific inclusions the terms and scope 
of sections (c) and (d), we should not stop at the corpora- 
tions which will be covered by the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from New York. The corporations to which the Sen- 
ator from Utah referred are corporations which are essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Let me say, Mr. President, that 
there is no legitimate business of any kind. character, or de- 
scription which is productive or semiproductive in its character 
that does not contribute to the war and to which the Nation must 
not in some degree depend for the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

As the Senator from Georgia stated, the purpose of the bill is 
not to help everybody and everything, although it does extend 
its provisions to those concerns which are contributory to the 
success of the war, because if we attempt to so enlarge the 
scope of the bill as to practically make it the equivalent of the 
territorial boundaries of the United States and every occupa- 
tion which is carried on within our boundaries, then the Gov- 
ernment will have undertaken a task which, powerful as it is, 
rich and resourceful as it is, it will be impossible to perform. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment and offer in lieu thereof the following. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be withdrawn 

Mr. CALDER. On page 6, line 10, after the word “ company,” 
I move to insert “ fire or life insurance company.” 

Mr. President. in response to the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] I will say that this amendment offered 
by me will be in connection with the language following— 


which has made, and which has outstanding, any loan or loans to any 
person, firm, corporation, or association whose operations shall be neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and evidenced by a 
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And so forth. That seems to answer the objections made by 
him, for only those fire or insurance companies who would have 
loans as indicated can secure relief from the corporation, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator modify it still fur- 
tier and provide that it shall only be with reference to said 
oans? 

Mr. CALDER. I would prefer not to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York I would hesitate to offer the amendment the 
Senator has presented, because if his amendment is adopted 
the insurance companies will fall under paragraph (b) and not 
under paragraph (d), as now provided for. The conditions 
under paragraph (b) are much more drastic than under para- 
graph (d). Paragraph (d) is very broad in its provisions 
and advances made on remarkably easy terms. If there was a 
conflagration, as suggested by the Senator, that involved the 
financial standing of a fire Insurance company aud that would 
require it to raise a large amount of money in a very short 
time in order to pay thé claims made against it, paragraph (d) 
covers just such cases, nnd under such cases the application 
for relief is not made to a bank bat to the corporation itself, 
and the security required in order to obtain an advance would 
not necessarily be as much as required under subsections (b) 
and (e). 

Now, let me call attention to the wording of it again: 

To any firm, corporation, or association conducting an established 
and going business whos: operations are necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. 

Then there is a proviso added referring to such cases as cited 
by the Senator, as follows: 

That such advances shall be made only in such cases as the board of 
directors in their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional im- 
portance in the public interest. 

If there was a conflagration that threatened the financial ex- 
istence of a fire insurance company, it seems to me it would be 
of great public interest that it be assisted, but if insurance com- 
panies are put under paragraph (b), along with banks and 
trust companies, such a company might be unable to furnish the 
required security. Paragraph (d) not only covers exceptional 
cases, but covers insurance companies that find themselves in 
need of assistance, 

If I was interested in having the insurance companies, either 
life or fire, especially cared for, I would rather have them fall 
under paragraph (d) than paragraph (b). 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. CALDER. To paragraph (b). 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 6? 4 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; line 10 of the first print, after the 
word “ company.” to insert “ fire or life insurance company.” 

Mr. President, all that the Senator from Utah says may be 
true. He has studied the bill and unquestionably he knows 
what he is talking about. But there can be no harm in insert- 
ing these words at the point I have offered them. and it may 
be the means of steadying these great fire and life insurance 
companies. For the benefit of the Senator I will say thut the 
great life insurance companies of the country believe them- 
selves that it is important that they should have this oppor- 
tunity in case they become involved, and I am free to say that 
it was partly at their suggestion that I have offered the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 3 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I reserve the amendment for a sepa- 
rate vote in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation will be noted. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to strike out, on page 11, line 5, the words 
“Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve banks in the 
same manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the 
United States not bearing the circulation privilege, and.” 

Mr. President, I can explain that amendment in two or three 
minutes. In writing the Federal reserve act we authorized the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System to use the gold 
reserve deposited with the Federal reserve banks in buying 
United States Government bonds ‘They have used that privi- 
lege to a moderate degree, but the issues of United States bonds 
are scattered among private holders, are in locked boxes, and 
are not very active on the market. This bill proposes to issue 
corporation bonds amounting to four thousand million dollars, 
und there will be a great pressure by New York business men 
and the New York banks to have the gold which is held as the 
reserve for the deposits of the member banks of the United 
States withdrawn for substitution by these bonds, and the di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Board will have difficulty in re- 
sisting the urgency of the local demand in that respect. It 18, 

in effect, an open-market operation that I am objecting to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, That question has not been brought to my at- 
tention, and I really would like to have the amendment go over 
until to-morrow morning, In the meantime I will look over the 
law as it is. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to the amendment going 
over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Senator from 
Oklahoma to speak of the reserves of the Federni reserve banks 
being put in United States bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. I spoke of the reserves of member banks de- 
posited in reserve banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not eatch the words “member 
banks,” and I was just wondering if I were mistaken in sup- 
posing that those banks could not invest their reserves in any- 
thing, but must keep them in gold or lawful money. 

Mr. OWEN. I said the reserves of member banks which are 
deposited in the reserve banks in gold ought not to be with- 
drawn for the bonds of the proposed war finance corporation. 
I will say incidentally that the committee of the House have 
already struck it out, and that the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives agrees 
with me that it ought to go out of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is right, but I should like 
to look it up to-night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know of any other amendment 
likely to be presented. 

Mr, OWEN. I have several others, and it will only take me a 
few minutes to present them. I think the Senator will be able 
to get through with this bill this evening, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah has asked that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma go over, and I have 
uniformly deferred when I could do so to requests of that 
kind 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there are a 
number of Senators who have left the Chamber within the last 
15 minutes with the understanding that we would not reach a 
vote upon the bill to-night, and therefore I think it is only 
proper that the amendment should go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senate is nearly ready to act on the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it not be well to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to present, at least for the information of 
the Senate, such other amendments as he contemplates offering? 
So far as the amendment he has submitted is concerned, I have 
grasped it at once, and I am in perfect aceord with it. I think 
it is a wise amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the amendment ought to be adopted: 
and, so far as I am personally concerned, I am perfectly willing 
that it shall be placed in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the present law is as stated by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, and, of course, I have no reason to doubt that 
it is, I myself think that his amendment ought to be adopted. 
I only thought at the time I should really like to look it up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator from Utah to let us 
act upon it. I am very anxious to get this bill out of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-night. The amendment can be reconsid- 
ered to-morrow, if the Senator from Utah shall so desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the bill can not be gotten out 
of the Committee of the Whole to-night; that is impossible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator some amendments to offer? 

Mr, HOLLIS, I have several; I think probably a dozen or 15. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I move that the Senate adjourn: 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator to withhold that motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. OWEN. I send to-the desk an amendment, to which I 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee. I wish to 
have it go into the Recoxp. I do not intend to press it; but I 
want to put in the Record a view of what I think ought to be 
done in giving this relief. I only ask that the amendment be 
printed in the Recorp, and Iwill submit a few remarks on it in 
the morning: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma will be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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Mr. Owen's proposed substitute is as follows: 


That for the purpose of affording financial assistance, either directly 
or indirectly, to persons, firms corporations, and associations. whose 
operations are necessary ot contributory to the prosecution of the war, 

In cases where such persons, firms, corporations, or associations shall 
be unable to procure funds on reasonable or 1 terms from the 
general public, or through the regular banking channels, and for the 
purpose of ting and controlling the sale and offering for sale or 
subscription of s ties hereafter issued, and for other purposes in aid 
of the prosecution of the war, the Secretary of the Treasury, together 
with four edditional persons, shall comprise a war finance board (herein 
called the board). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized through 
the board. to advance to the Federal reserve banks an amount not ex- 
ceeding $500,000,000, which amount is hereby e out of any 
money in the Treasu not otherwise 3 uch advances 
shall be made to such Federal reserve banks as the fiscal agents of the 
United States to be used for the purposes herein set ferth. 

Sec. 3. The four members of the board shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Whenever a vacancy shall oceur in the board, the person 
appointed to fill such yacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term. 

ree members of the board shall constitute a quorum. The term of 
onto of the board shall end within one year from the termination of 

e war. 

Sec. 4. The principal office of the board shall be located in the Dis- 
poi of Columbia, but the board may have agents in any Federal reserve 
city, 


Sec. 5. The four members of the board, appointed. as hereinbefore 
provided, shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, the amount 
of which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the a 
proval of the President of the United States, not exceeding $12,000. 
The total compensation paid to any member as annual salary by the 
United States for any purpose shall not exceed 812,000. Of the four 
members appointed, as hereinbefore provided, the President of the 
United States shall designate two to serve for two years, and two for 
four years; and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a 
term of four years: 

Any member shall be subject to removal by the President of the 
United States. Before entering upon his duties, each member shall take 
an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. Nothing con- 
tained in this act or in the Federal reserve act shall be construed to 
prevent the appointment of a member of the Federal Reserve Board or 
of any other governmental administrative ey or of a director of a 
Federal reserve k as a member of the board. 

Sec. 6. The board shall be authorized to appoint and fix, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the compensation of such 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as are not otherwise provided 
for in this act, to define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the 
Eerie Gocretararel the ‘Teeamery, avon. the advice of ros. beak’ 

0 e Treasury, upon the advice o e may 
make advances from the funds appropriated and the bonds authorized 
herein to any Federal reserve ban Such Federal reserve shall 
1 an account to be known as the “ war finance fund” against such 
advances of funds and bonds. Out of the “ war finance fund" such 
Federal reserve bank is authorized, subject to the approval of the 


(a) To make advances, upon such terms not incorsistent herewith, 
as it may prescribe for periods not exceeding five years from the re- 
spective dates of such advances, (1) to any bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany which has made, and which has outstandin any loan or loans 
to any person, firm, corporation, or association w operations shall 
be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and evi- 
denced 5 a note or notes, or 2 to any bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany which has rendered finance’ assistance, directly or indirectly, to 
any such person, firm, corporation. or association by the purchase of its 
bonds or other obligations: Provided, t advances so made by the 
Federal reserve bank on the basis of any such loan or loans shall not 
exceed 75 per cent of the face valne thereof: And provided, That an 
advances so made by the Federal reserve bank, in cases where suc: 
financial assistance shall have been rendered by the purchase of such 
bonds or other obligations, shall not exceed 75 per cent of the market 
value of such bonds or other lg pe at the time of such advance, 
as estimated and determined by the Federal reserve bank: And pro- 
vided further, That all such advances shall be made upon the promis- 
sory note or notes of such bank, banker, or trust company, secured 
by the notes, bonds, or other obligations, which are the basis of any 
such advance, together with all the securities, if any, which such bank, 
banker, or trust company may. hold as collateral for such notes, bonds, 
or other obligations. e eral reserve bank shall, however, have 
power to make advances up to 100 per cent of the face value of any 
such loan or loans made by any such bank, banker, or trust comers 
to any such roon firm, corporation, or association, or up to 10 
per cent of the market value at the time of such advances (as esti- 
mated and determined by the Federal reserve bank) of such bonds or 
other obligations by the purchase of which financial assistance shall 
bave been rende: to such person, firm, corporation, or association ; 


arora oa every = ae — be securea Be! tue maar 
descri n t receding part of this ragrap n addition 
doce! sprartiz: to be farnistadi by the: teak; banlor, oF 


thereto by colla 
trust company, of such character as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
reserve bank, of a market value, at the time of such advance, equal to 
at least 25 per cent of the amount advanced. 

(b) To make advances from time to time, upon such terms, not 
inconsistent herewith, as it may 3 for periods not excceding one 
year, to any savings bank or other banking institution which receives 
savings d ts, on the promissory note or notes of the borrowing 
institution whenever the Federal reserve bank shal! deem such advances 
to be evra t Sent contributory to the prosecution of the war or 
important to the public interest: Provid That such note or notes 
shall be secured by the pledge of securities ef such character as shall 
be prescribed by the board with the approval of the Secretary of the 

the market value of which, at the time of. such advance, as 
estimated and determined by the board, shall be equal in amount to at 
least 125 per cent of the amount of such advance: Provided further, 
That the rate of interest char; on any such advance shall not be 
less than 1 per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 
90-day Conor aE paner 8 at the time of such advance at the 
apne Ng i of the district in which the borrowing institution 

oca 
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(e) To make advances directly (1) to any corporation owning or 
controlling (directly or through stock ownership) any railroad or other 
publle utility, and =) to any person, firm, corporation, or association 
conducting an established and going business whose operations are 
necessary or eee to the prosecution of the war: Provided, 
That such advances shall be made only in such cases as the board 
of directors in their discretion shall determine to be of exceptional 
importance in the public interest. Such advances ay, be made against 
securities of one and a third times the advance made and for periods 
not exceeding five years from the passare of this act, upon such terms 
and upon such adequate security and subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may ee from time to time by the board, with the 
appreval of the ‘retary ot the Treasury. 

td) To subseribe for, acquire and own, buy. sell, and deal in bonds 
and obligations of the United States to such extent as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may from time to time determine, 

Set. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to Issue and 
have outstanding at any one time United States war finance bonds 
in an amount aggregating not more than $1,000,000,000, such bonds to 
mature not less than one year nor more than five years from the re- 
spective dates of issue and to bear a rate of interest of 4 per cent 
per annum aul to be redeemable before maturity at the option of 
he board. subject te the yh uit ra of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such bonds shall be issued in terms of foreign money and sold Ameri- 
can Importers at par to the extent necessary for them to acquire foreign 
curry it or foreign credits needed to cover their importations in coun- 
tries whose currency is at a premium. i 

Such bonds may be issued at par in payment of any advances uuthor- 
ized 6 this act, or for any of the pur of this act may be offered 
for sale publicly or to any individual, firm, association, or corporation 
at such prive or prices, not less than par, as the board may determine, 
subject to the : pprovai of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Suc. 8. For the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of this war 
and providing for the public security and defense through the restric- 
tion of unnecessary vapital expenditures there shall be appointed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a capital issues committee, to consist of five members. of 
whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may. under rules and regulations to be preseribed by such com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Secretary cf the Teeasury, investigate 
and license, or refuse to License, the sale or offering for sale or for 
subscripticn of securities, as hereinafter provided. Such committee 
shall, however, grant licenses for any such sale or any such offering 
for sale or for snbscr'ption which it shall determine to be consistent 
with the foregoing purposes. The terms during which the several 
members of such committee shall respectively hold office shall be deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board. with the approval of the Secretar. 
of the Treasury, and the compensation of the several members of sne 
committee who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board shall 
be $7.500 per annum, to be paid by the board. Shares of stock of 
any corporation or assoclation without nominal er par value shall 
for the purposes of this act be deemed to be of the par value of $100 
each. Issues of shares or securities heretofore made, only a rt of 
which have been sold or disposed of prior to the approval of this act, 
par not be affected thereby, Nothing in this act shall be construed 

prohibit, or to require any license from such vommittee in respect 
of, any borrowing by any person. firm. corporation, or association in 
the ordinary course of business as distinguished from borrowing for 
capital tee deen This section shall not be construed to apply to any 
securities issue! by any railroad corporation the property of which 
may be in the pessession and control of the President of the United 
States. This section shall not take effect until rules andl reculationus 
shall have been prescribed by such committee, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and may continue in effect until the expiration of six months 
after the termination of the war, the date of such termination to be 
determined by a pro lamation of the President of the United Staten. 
Nothing done or omitted by such committee hereunder shall be con- 
strued is carrying the aD roval of such committee or of the United 
States of the legality. validity. worth. or security of any securities, 

Ind. 9. The war finaare bonds shall he exempt, both as to principal 
and interest, from all taxatlon now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States. any State. or any of the possessions of the United States. or 
by any local taxing authority. except (a) estate or fnheritance taxes 
and (b) graduated additional tnvome taxes. commonly known as sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits and war-profits taxes. now or hereafter im- 
Dose by the United States, upon the Income or profits of Individuals, 
partnerships. associations: or corporations. The interest on an amount 
of such bonds the principal of which does not exceed in the aggregate 
$5.000 owned by any Individual, partnership, association. or corpora- 
tion ahl be exempt from the taxes provided for in subdivision (b) 
of this clause. 

Sec. 10. The board shall make — an aE reports to the Congress, 
giving the name and place of business of the person, firm, corporation, 
or association to which such advances have been made under the pro- 
Spain of this act, the amount advanced, and the security accepted 

refor. 

Rec. 11. The term “securities,” as used in this act, Includes stocks, 
bonils, notes. certificates of tmlebtedness. and other obligations, 

Sec. 12. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act fs hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. OWEN. Now I move, on page 11, line 5. after the words 
“Secretury of the Treasury,” to insert as a new sentence the 
words “Such bonds shall be issued in terms of foreign money 
and sold te Amerieun importers at par to the extent necessary to 
cover their importutions from countries whose enurrency is at a 
premium.” I will explain that in the morning, if it needs any 
explanation. It will par the American goll dollar. 

Ou page 11, where the language reads “Federal reserve 
banks shall be atthorized. subject to the regulutions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to rediscount and purehase paper and 
make advauces secured by such bonds in the same manner and 
to the sume extent and at the same rate or at such higher rutes 
as the Federal Reserve Board muy approve,” I wish to insert as 
an amendment the words “nt not less than 1 per cent in excess 
of the interest rate fixed upon commercial paper by the Federal 
Reserve Board in thut district“ 


I will consider that to-morrow, but I do not wish to take any 
time in discussing it now, and I do not want to delay the Senate 
in its adjournment. I have nothing further to offer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], pending which 
the Senator from North Carolina moves thut the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 
7, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 6, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. iden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We stand in Thy holy presence, O God, our heavenly Father, 
with bowed heads and open hearts, that we muy receive of 
Thine infinite wisdom, power, and goodness sufficient unto the 
needs of the hour; that we may be wise lu our conceptions, 
strong in our convictions, firm in our purposes; th .¢ the work 
of this day may be well plensing In Thy sight and conducive to 
the best interests of mankind; for Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

PNEUMATIC-TUBE SERVICE. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a minority 
report of the Commission to Investigate the Pneumatie-Tube 
Service, and I ask unanimous consent that the report be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky presents a 
minority report of the Pneumatic-Tube Service Commission aud 
asks that it be printed fn the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON. Was the other report printed in the Ryconb? 

Mr. ROUSE. The majority report has been printed in the 
Recorp, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It was printed by the gentle- 
man getting time in debute and extemting it in his remarks. 

Mr. ROUSE. I did it in that way because I did not want to 
use that time. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
go in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spenker, 
I would like to inquire how lengthy is the report oJ the minority 
views. 

Mr. ROUSE. It is about 70 pages. 1 - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. that is entirely too eumber- 
some u report to load down the Record with. and IL object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from, Wisconsin objects. | 

Mr. ROUSE. Then I ask unanimous consent that a summary 
of the report be printe in the Recorp. It is only about 14 
typewritten pages. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentueky asks unani- 
mous consent that a summary of the report be printed. Is there 
objection? : . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the summary been prepared? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the summary referred to: 

MINORITY REPORT OF THR COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE PSEUMATIC~ 
TUBE SERVICE. 


This commission was created for specific purposes. Its duties were 
clearly defined by the Congress. It had an opportunity to render a 
service of great value but. iu my judgment, failed to do 80. 

The act creating the commission directed that it should: 

(a! Investigate the value of the pneumatic-tube service.“ 

In prosecuting its Investigation In eompliance with this direction the 
commission did net summon before It a single expert tal official to 
ascertain his views and judgment as to the value of the pneumatic 
tubes. In ueglecting to do so the commission failed to obtain at first 
hand the judgment of the only men qualified by experience and technical 
knowledge of the Postal Service to pass intelligently on this subject. The 
commission employed Stone & Weister, consulting engineers of Boston, 
Mass., to investigate the utility value of the pueumatic tubes. There 18 
no evidence that any person connected with this firm has any technical 
knowledge of the postal methods and necessities of the present dux. 

In making their investigations the representatives of Stone & Webster 
did vot confer with any person connected with the Fost Office Depart- 
ment, neither does their report indicate that they obtained the juig- 
ment of responsible persons at the post offiees where the tules are 
oj ted as to the utility value of the tubes. It must be conceded that 


Inasmuch as the other report is in, let this 


those in dally contact with the tubes and who are rexponsible for the 
tious handling of the malls are best qualified to testify to the 


expedi 
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value of the tubes as a mail-carrying device. This was fully recognized 


in the early history of the tubes. The Search Commission, of which 
S. C. Mead, now secretary of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, was a member, and which considered the question as to whether 
the pneumatic tubes should be owned, leased, or discontinued by the 
Government, in its report of December 20, 1900, stated: 

“The Government, through its onsible officials, should be the 
final judge of the extent of ultimate adoption fof the . 

The See, ry fully recognized the value of the judgment of experi- 
enced postal officials in this matter and would not even trust the Post- 
master General to pass on the value of the pneumatic-tube service, 
because he might lack expert and scientific postal knowledge, but re- 
quired by the act of April 21, 1902— - 

“That no advertisement shall issue until after a careful investiga- 
tion shall have been made as to the needs and practicability of such 
service and until a favorable report, in writing, shall have been sub- 
mitted to the Postmaster General by a commission of not less than three 
expert postal officials to be named by him.” 
ae ere applies to the pneumatic-tube service only and has never been 
ealed. 

he commission was further directed to ascertain— 
“(b) The value of the tubes, franchises, and other equipment with 
a view to the purchase or operation of the same or any portion thereof 
by the Government.” 

The commission made no investigation to determine the present physi- 
cal condition of the properties of the pneumatic-tube companies, and so 
can not state their value. With reference to the franchises, the com- 
mission appointed in accordance with the provision of the act of August 
24, 1912, cone) Mr. Nathan B. Williams, a well-known attorney, to 
55 into and report on their duration, and his report is, in part, as 

‘ollows : 

„Boston occupies all streets, revocable on order of city council.” 

“New York, 25 years, from 1897.“ This franchise will expire in 
1922, or four years hence. 

ba Chicago, 20 years, from October 12, 1903, with right of purchase 
after October 12, 1913.“ This franchise expires in 1923, and under its 
provision the property reverts to the city o Seay fig 

“St. Louis, 25 years, presumably from June 10, 1903.“ This fran- 
chise will therefore expire in June, 1928. 

“Philadelphia, no terms.” 

In connection with this franchise, however, attention is called to 
section 12 of an ordinance regulating the laying and construction of 
underground wires, electrical conductor, conduits, cables, ar tubes, ap- 

roved the Sth day of August, 1886, which was submitted by Mr. Wil- 
ams, and which reads as follows: 

“ Should any company ee firm, or individual to which privi- 
leges have heretofore or shall hereafter be granted for the laying of under- 
ground wires, electrical conductors, conduits, cables, or tubes, dis of 
any of the franchises granted by ordinance, or lease to, consolidate, or 
me with any other SOMES RTs corporation, firm, or individual, they 
shall forfeit all rights and privileges granted to them by the city of 
Philadelphia, and upon sa ctory proof being furnished to the chief of 
the electrical department and the city solicitor, they are hereby authorized 
and directed to take similar action against the offending company, cor- 
poration, firm, or individual, as provided for in section 9 of this ordi- 


nance. ` 

With respect to keeping the streets in repair, the franchises for the 
different cities require, ream, Bios the report of Mr. Williams: 

“ Boston : Person opening surface of street must make repairs for 12 
months. 

“New York: Streets must be restored and maintained. 

“Chicago: Deposit covering estimates for repair costs must be main- 
tained. 

“St. Louis: Deposit covering estimates for repair costs must be main- 


tained. 
“Philadelphia: Repairs must be maintained for three years.” 


re 


Tor che Government to spend millions of dollars to purchase tube 
systems o ting under franchises which will expire within ‘such a 
ort 


erſod of time would be indefensible, as in one instance the 
moai e will revert to the city upon the expiration of the franchise 
and in another all rights and privileges granted by the city shall be 
forfeited upon sale. No business man would think of spending a dollar 
of his own money under like circumstances and surely we should not 
vote to squander the money of the public under circumstances where we 
would not be willing to spend our own. 

The commission was also directed to: 8 

le) Ascertain the cost and terms upon which such purchase may be 
made.” 

While the commission has not determined the cost of the tubes, the 
majority report outlines a method of payment which is clearly imprac- 
ticable. Alter payment of the interest on deferred payments it is pro- 
posed to deduct the costs of operation from the amount now appro- 

riated for rental and to apply the difference to the purchase. In my 

u ent after the interest and operating cost and proper charges as 

such there will be little or nothing left to apply to the purchase of the 
tubes and they will be worn out long before final payment can be made. 
In justice to the pneumatic-tube companies, and if their properties are 
urehased they should know how and when 8 to be paid. 
ublic if Government funds are to used for that 


e evidence before it and u 
conclusions consists of the testimony of representatives of commercial 
and civic or tions, the report of Stone & Webster, the briefs ot 
the pneumatic-tube companies and of the Post Office Department, to- 
gether with the accompanying exhibits. 

I wish every Member of n s would read the report of the 


departmental commission of 1916, the brief of the department, the 
renurt of the Post Office tors, and the report of the various post- 
pa G4 to 241, Briefs and ta) 


masters and 3 officials 
that they might comprehend the question from the clear, concise reason- 
ing of broadminded men, men of experience and technical 8 of 
the Postal Service and who, when they discuss postal affairs, ow 


vitally interested, from a selfish standpoint, in disposing of their 
property to the Government. They have inspired every possible senti- 
ment to enable them to consummate this end. On the other hand, the 
Post Office 88 upon which rests the responsibility for efficiency 
in the Postal Service, must of necessity be vitally interested in procur- 
1 best adapted to pos needs, The majority of the com- 
mission have entirely waived aside the facts presented by the depart- 
ment, as well as the judgment of the ablest men in the Postal Service. 
They have accepted instead the statements of the pneumatic tube owners 
and such inspired testimony as the latter, through hired agents, have 
been able to ore If this commission 8 the judgment of 
the postal officials subscribing to the brief and reports of the Post 
Office Department and postal officials (pp. 64-241, Briefs and Data) it 
was ceny its duty to summon these officials and ascertain the facts 

n which their opinions and conclusions were based and to determine 

e value of their judgment. These officials expected to be called before 
the commission and be so examined, and the fact is that the department 
et that this be done. 

hile many investigations have been made of the pneumatic tubes 
by expert postal officials, only one of such officials recommended that 
the Government purchase the tubes. He served on two commissions 
within a short period of time and recommended both ways, once 
against and once for the purchase of the tubes. 

In referring to the Postal Service the majority report states: 

The policy of those N for efficient management should be. 
however, to keep pace with the growth and the development of the 
country and the * for a constantly improved service.” 

This policy is sound in principle, and the Post Office Department 
urges that it be permitted to follow it in practice. This commission 
can not expect the Post Office Department to keep pace with the growth 
and development of the country and meet the eee for a constantly 
epromi service if compelled by Congress to use antiquated and obso- 
ete devices. 

This commission fully 8 the importance of letter mail and 
the necessity for its ex itious handling. he majority report states: 

“The records of the Post Office Department indicate that from three 
to five million letters are advanced in delivery each day by the tubes, 
which otherwise would be delayed. The commission feels that the 
additional cost for providing expedition for this amount of mail is fully 
justified. The engineers for the commission estimate that the expense 
of service and Government ownership to supplant the necessary 
automobile service to replace the tubes if discontinued would be about 
$312 a day. The commission concludes that for this sum Congress can 
well afford to provide this special service for three to five million letters 
daily that would be enabled thereby to reach their destination earlier, 
which otherwise would not be true if tube service were dispensed with.” 
TA tois statement is based the recommendation for the purchase of 

e tubes, 

It may be true that from three to fiye million letters are now advanced 
in delivery each day by the tubes, but in view of the evidence before 
the commission it is not justified in assuming that these letters will be 
delayed if the use of the tubes is abandoned, because the department 
proposes to handle them more expeditiously by other means. The report 
2 Aaa departmental commission, dated October 13, 1916, page 12, 
states: 

“The statements and reports heretofore prepared by different com- 
missions on pneumatic tubes show the number of pieces of mail ad- 
vanced by the use of the tubes. This should not be construed to mean 
that if the tubes were displaced the same quantity of mail would be 
delayed, for the reason that the existing screen-wagon schedules are so 
arranged as to permit of the greatest possible use of the pneumatic-tube 
service for the dispatch of letter mail.” 

The representatives of the department contended, when appearing 
before committees of Congress, that by rearran ent of the automobile 
schedules and by supplementing them with additional trips that practi- 
cally all of the mail then advanced by tubes could have been handled 
without delay, and that much of the mail then delayed by the tubes 
advanced. They also showed how that later dispatches could be made 
by automobile than were being made by the pneumatic tubes. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that this claim was true. In the report of the 
investigation of the New York service (p. 82, Briefs and ta) it is 


stated: 

During the latter part of 1916 an investigation was made into the 
cause of the failure to dispatch mail for Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia to the train above referred to, a considerable portion of 
which was tmarked at Madison Square Station. At that time the 
closing for the last wagon to this train, which leaves the 1 
Terminal Station at 9.45 p. m., was 8.48 p. m., while the closing for 
the tube to the same train was 8.53 h. m. Our investigation showed 
that the dispatch of mail to this train was jeopardized when placed in 


the tube containers at 8.53 R: m., and that the connection frequenti 
was missed. Following our investigation a wagon, known as 155, 
was scheduled to leave Station D at 9.07 p. m., n Square Station 


at 9.18 p. m., and Station F at 9.27 p. m., arriving at the Pennsylvania 
Terminal Station with closing mail from those stations for trate 139, 
above mentioned. The previous closing time of the tube for this train 
at Station D was 8.50 p. m., a difference in favor of the wagon of 17 
minutes; Madison Square at 8.53 p. m., a difference of 25 minutes; and 


Station Fat 8.50 p. m., a difference of 37 minutes. The records show 
that the wagon is regularly making the connection, whereas the con- 
nection at that hour We cite this 


by e tube was very uncertain, 
instance from the fact that this wagon was scheduled especially to make 
this connection, the tube service g undependable. 
“In the event a complete wagon system is Inaugurated, wagons 
for closings for the heavier connections would be scheduled from the 
other stations accordingly. It is unfair to compare the present sched- 
ules. of wagon service with the tube closings for connections with trains, 
as, due to the fact that the tube service is maintained, the weapons have 
not been scheduled to provide for the transfer of final dispatches, but 
for the handling of the heavier and more bulky mall. In fact, heay 
trucks are used, whereas if dispatches of first-class mall were depend- 
ent upon the 9 cen of wagons lighter and more rapidly moving 
vehicles would used. The conditions above described would sub- 
stantially obtain under a complete system of wagon service, and while 
in some instances of longer hauls a small amount of time would be 
lost, the greater volume of the mail would be correspondingly advanced.” 
The postmaster at Philadelphia states (p. 136, Briefs and Data): 
“In summing up the comparative merits of the pneumatic-tube system 
and any other means for the transportation of mails, consideration 
should given to the essential features, which are speed, reliability, 


and cost. 
“Tt has been shown that 4,297 letters are advanced in delivery by 
tube service, but this advantage is offset by the more expeditious de- 
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livery of special-delivery pareels and large packages of first-class mail 
which the increased automobile service would give. 

Hon. Maurix B. MADDEN, of Chicago. a distinguished Member of this 
Con who is ever gealous in guarding the interests and efficiency 
of the Postal Service and whose judgment in matters of pone affairs. 
is eagerly sought, stated. on paze 366 of the hearings before the Post 
Office Committee in December, 1913: 

“Mr. Mappex. Would you be surprised to know that an Investiga- 
tion that E made of the pneumatic-tube service iù Chicago led me to 
the conclusion that It was a service of no special value, except in the 
matter of the 12 minutes’ time saved in closing the mall; that they 
would have to close 12 minutes earlier if they did not use the service; 
but that all mall sent through the pneumatic tubes from the office to 
the railway stations had to be broken up and be put in small packages 
in order to put it through the tubes at all, and then it had to be re- 
distributed for transportation over the railroad at a cost of $60,000 
A number of clerks sufficient to consume $60,000 a year in pay had to 
be maintained to put that mail back Into form, Perhaps it ght sur- 
prize you to be told that I could take a wheelbarrow from the maiu 
post office and start ap to any of the ordinary rallroad stations with it 
and lóad it in and get it malled on the train as quick as the pneumatic- 
tube service, tak! the time for redistribution into consideration.” 

What has been demonstrated to be true in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago ts 8 true in the other cities where the tubes are 
operated. This clearly demonstrates that but few of the letters re- 
ferred to by the commission will be delayed. It also clearly demon- 
strates that many letters now delayed through the use of the tubes can 
be materially advanced. he conclusions in the majority report, being 
based on false assumption, must naturally fall of their own weight. 

It is the judgment of postal officials who are in daily contact with 
the tube service that It is of so little value as a postal utility that if 
tendered the department as a gift it would not be justified in asking 
the Congress for funds to operate it. Their judgment in this. respect 
appears to be in aceord with that of Congress with regard to pneumatic 
tubes, because the Congress Itself fails to operate the tube which con- 
nects the Capitol with the Huvse Office Lullding, although It is of 
much larger diameter than the tubes used in the Postal Service. Even 
the merchants of Boston abandoned more than 15, years ago a tube 
Installed in that city tor commercial purposes, and the most expert 
postal officials and engineers of Great Britain, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the tube system Installed in this Huang recommended 
to their Government against its adoption, and stated that it possesses 
no advantage as a means of transporting mail over the ordinary road 


van. 

The conclusions In the majority report, in my judgment, are not 
Justified for the following reasons: 

First. Because they are not in accordance with the facts. When 
viewed in the most charitable manner, the data before the commission 
do not justify the purchase, retention, or operation of the tubes, 

Second. The expenditure of millions of dollars by the Government 
to purchase the present pneumatic-tube equipment, which the postal 
officials state ts Inefficient, antiquated, and worn out, and of so little 
vaine that it would not be accepted as a gift, can not be justified. 

Third, To compel the department by law to continue the use of these 
tubes which delay millions of letters annually and damage and destroy 
thousands of others would be Indefensible. 

Fourth. The purchase by the (.overnment of the present tube systems, 
with tubes of varioux sizes, operating under franchises whicb are either 
revocable or which will expire long before final payment can he made, 
and in one Instance which will revert to the city at the expiration of 
the franchise. would be little short of scandalous, and will justly 
deserve the condemnation of the public. 

Fifth. The purchase of . 5 miles of pneumatie tubes 
whieh were abandoned as a commercial failure, and for which the Gov- 
erument has already pald a rental far iu excess of the original cost 
to the tube company, Is preposterous, 

Sixth. The proposed method of payment for the tubes outlined in 
the majority report is but a weak attempt to Justify and camouflage 
an extravagant waste of public funds at a time when the Government 
must sell liberty bonds and greatly Increase taxes to secure funds te 
successfully prosecute the war. 

Seventh To ignore the facts presented and the judgment of emi- 
nently qualified postal experts not only of the United States but of 
Great Britain. and yield to the in:portunities of those financially inter- 
ested and the inspired sentiment created by professional hoosters who 
have no Intimate knowledge of the service or responsibility for its 
successful operation would also be indefensible. 

It is admitted by the owners of the pneumatic tubes that the Govern- 
ment is not under the slightest moral obligation to purchase or con- 
tinue their use, In view of their Inefficiency, and the destruction, 
damage, and delay which they cause to an enormous quantity of letters, 
1 can not too strongly urge that the present tube systems not onl, 
not purchased by the Government but that their use be discontinued 
entirely, I wish to state, however, that I am very much in favor of 
an underground stem which will transport all mail of all classes 
in the cougested districts of large cities, but I am not in favor of the 
purchase by the Government of an obsolete toy, which the present 
pnenmatic-tube system 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the list of committees, 
The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 
TO PUNISH DESTRUCTION OF WAR MATERIAL. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker. on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I desire to call up Senate bill 383, House Calendar 
No. 4, I velieve. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A binn (S. 383) to pene the destruction or injuring of war material 
and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, and 


for other purposes. 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee, I desire 
to offer a committee substitute for Senate bill 388 and have it 
read at this time for discussion. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee substitute, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to punish the willful injury or destruction of war material, or of 
war premises or utilities used in connection with war material, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, otc., That the words “war material,” as used herein, 
shall include arms, armament, ammunition, clothing, food, supplies, 
stores, and all other articles of whatever description intended to be u 
by the United States, or any associate nation, in connection with the 
conduct of war, 

The words “ war premises,” as used herein, shall include all buildings, 
as mines, or other piaces wherein such war material is being pro- 
Quee, manufactured, repaired, stored, mined, extracted, distributed, 
loaded, unloaded, or transported, 8 with all machinery and ap- 
Dllances therein contained: and all forts, arsenals, Sane Pon 8, camps, 
prisons, or other military or naval stations of the Unit tates, or any 
associate nation. 

The words * war utilities,” as used herein, shall Include all railroads, 
railways, electric lines, roads of whatever deseription, railroad or rail- 
way fixture, canal. lock, dam, wharf, pier, dock, bridge, building, struc- 
ture, engine, machine, mechanical contrivance, ear, vehicle, boat, or 
aircraft, or any othvr means of transportation whatsoever, whereon or 
whereby such war material or any troups of the United States. or of any 
associate nation, are being or about to be transported either within the 
limits of the United States or upon the high seas; anil all dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures and build- 
ings, whereby or In connection with which water or being tur- 
nished to the military or naval forces of the United States or any 
associate nation, and ali electric licht aml power, steam or pneumatic 
power, telephone and telegraph plants, poles. wires, and fixtures and 
wireless stations. and the buildings connected with the maintenance and 
operation thereof used to supply water, light, heat. power, or facilities 
of communication to the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or any associate nation, 

The words * United States“ shall Include the Canal Zone and all ter- 
ritory and waters, continental and insular, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The words “associate nation.” as used in this act, shall be deemed 
to mean any nation at war with any nation with which the United 
States is at war. 

See 2. That when the Entted States Is at war, whoever. with intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation In preparing for or carrying on the war. or whoever, with reason 
to belleve that this act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shall willfully uuum or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy, 
any war material. war premises, or war utilities. as herein defined, shall 
upon conviction. thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 30 years, or both. 

Sec. 3. That when the United States Is at war, whoever, with intent 
to injure, interfere with. or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war. or whoever, with reason 
to belleve that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in 8 tor or carrying on the war, 
shall willful 4 make or cause to be made in a defective manner, or at- 
tempt to make or canse to be made in a defective manner, any war 
material, as herein defined, or any tool, implement. machine, utens!), or 
receptacle used or employed in making. producing, manufacturing. or 
repairing any such war material. as herein defined. shall. upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fned not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
30 years, or both. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
877 7 to ask leuve to consider the substitute for the Senate 
bin 

Mr. WEBB. I desire to offer the substitute in lieu of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to consider the committee substitute in lieu 
of the Senate bill. Of course, the time has not come to offer 
the substitute. but the Chair wants to warn the House that it 
is a House substitute for the Serate bill that the gentleman de- 
sires to discuss. 

Mr. WEBB. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
45 minutes and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Voisteap] 
45. minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the 
House on a Calendar Wednesday lust April a number of gentle- 
men, among them our esteemed friend, the honored Republican 
floor leader [Mr. Mann], interposed very serious objections to 
certain language which was in the Senate bill, and it was seri- 
ously objected to by a number of Members. The Innguage which 
at that time seemed to be most objectionable to those gentlemen 
was this, as found in lines 5. 6, 7. 8, and 9 in the Senate bill: 

And all other articles of whatever description reguiatte to or Intended 
to be used in connection with the conduct of war by the United States, 
as well as all machinery and other articles and accessories required for 
or connected with the production or manufacture of such war material, 

The words“ requisite to“ seemed to eause most debate and 
most objection. The objections of those gentlemen ran to the 
Senate bill entirety. 

We did not finish the bill on that day, and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary asked a special subcommittee to go 
over the Senate bill, which was reported hastily, I may say, 
and they propesed a substitute. The substitute thut we now 
offer I think very largely eliminates that objection. 

My recollection is that there wus another objection which the 
debate did not fully develop, which was that it made the 
defendant guilty of a crime if he injured or destroyed by fire 
or other violent means either war materials or war utilities or 
war premises without requiring any evidence to show that he 
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knew that they were war materials or war premises or utilities, 
or that he intended to obstruct the operations of the war, so 
that the committee in the substitute provides that whoever in 
time of war, with intent to injure, hinder, or delay the prosecu- 
tion of the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his 
act would hinder, interfere with, or obstruct the United States 
or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
eyen if not by violence or explosion, injures or destroys any war 
materials or war utilities, shall be guilty of a crime. 
- In one sense we have restricted the bill a little and in an- 
other broadened it. It seemed that the words “requisite to” 
were objected to on the ground that they might cover anything 
that might possibly be used directly or indirectly to prosecute 
the war. It might cover corn or wheat in the fields, growing or 
otherwise, and, of course, the committee did not want to make 
it too broad. At the same time, they wanted to make it broad 
enough to cover anybody who would try to ::vevent or delay or 
hinder the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. ; 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, this gives any person charged 
with a crime described in this bill the right to a defense, to 
prove his case if he is innocent? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, absolutely. This is a civil bill and will be 
enforced by the civil court. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it can be too drastic myself. 
If we are in this war to win, we have got to provide the means 
to win, and we must surround the Government with every safe- 
guard to enable it to carry out the functions that devolve upon 
us by reason of the fact that we are in the war. Personally I 
believe that the committee have done a good job, and there 
ought not to be any question about the adoption of this bill 
without debate, it seems to me. 

Mr. WEBB. I thank the gentleman. If there is any further 
question about the substitute, I will be glad to try to answer it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This bill applies to Government property. 
It does not apply to private property. 

Mr: WEBB. Oh, yes; it does apply to all sorts of property 
if it is intended to be used in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would it apply to works like the Westing- 
house works, near Pittsburgh, if they are engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ROBBINS. These works have been burned down, and 
there have been explosions in them, all of which have been 
believed to be because they were engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions; but they are privately owned property, not under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me read to the gentleman the definition of 
war premises: 

The words war premises,” as used herein, shall include all build- 

ings, grounds, mines, or other places wherein such war material is 
being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, mined, extracted, dis- 
tributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, together with all machinery 
and appliances therein contained ; and all forts, arsenals, rk f Bed 
camps, prisons, or other military or naval stations of the Unit tates, 
or any associate nation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That description is quite broad, but would 
it yet include a privately-owned manufacturing concern engaged 

in the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. WEBB. I imagine a privately-owned manufacturing con- 
cern “ wherein such war material is being produced, manufac- 
tured, repaired, or stored,” intended for the use of the United 
States, would be covered by this bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think it should be broad enough to cover 
these cases. 

Mr. WEBB. We are perfectly willing to make it as broad as 
necessary, and if the gentleman can make any suggestion we 
shall be glad to consider it. This is practically the language 
suggested by the Attorney General. We have taken practicaily 
his definition of war premises. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that there 
is not any question but what the committee vants to include all 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. DYER. And it seems to me that that definition is ample 
for the purpose that the gentleman has referred to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In hastily glancing over this bill I notice 
that it is much broader and more drastic than the original bill 
that we considered here some months ago. 


Mr. WEBB. As I said in my opening statement, in one respect 
it restricts and in another respect it is a little broader, because 
the Senate bill provided that a man could only be punished 
when he committed some of these offenses by some violent 
means—by fire or explosion. We provide that he shall be pun- 
ished if he injures or destroys any of these war utilities or 
premises, whether by violent means or not. We thought that a 
man who deliberately, with intent to delay the prosecution of 
the war, injured any utilities which were described in this 
substitute, which manifestly are necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, and did it with intent to injure or delay, or with the 
knowledge or belief that it may injure or delay the prosecution 
of the war, ought to be punished. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend from Wisconsin has concluded his 
remarks, I will yield. 7 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I observe that the penalty fixed in 
the act is only fine or imprisonment. Suppose these acts result, 
as they frequently do, and have during the last few months, in 
the death of one or more persons; do you not think there ought 
to be some provision by which the death penalty could be in- 
flicted in a case of that kind? 5 

Mr. WEBB. The difficulty heretofore, as I understand, has 
been in apprehending the guilty person. If in any State of the 
Union a man blows up a building, and in blowing it up kills some 
one, he is liable to be hanged under the State law. This bill 
will put it in the power of the Government to run down and ap- 
prehend violators of this act. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. And this is a remedy which is additional to what 
the State has against these very same offenses. We are defining 
offenses which are now punishable under the State laws, also 
offenses against the Government of the United States. We have 
not covered the death penalty; but we thought if we covered 
the others, then if the Government catches a man who actually 
committed any offense of this kind under the circumstances the 
gentleman suggests the State would probably hang him, and 
properly so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill in its phraseology would not pre- 
vent labor from striking to redress any grievances that they 
might conceive they nad 

Mr. WEBB. Not unless 

Mr. STAFFORD. In case that labor was employed in the 
manufacture of munitions or articles necessary for carrying on 
the war. 

Mr. WEBB. No; not unless labor injured these war utilities 
by a combination whose intent was to delay the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman mean to say that a man who 
was working in one of these factories, a laborer who wants to 
go on a strike and does go on a strike, is to have any privileges 
“are are not accorded to any other citizen under this proposed 

ill? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course I do not say that. If a man strikes 
and injures war utilities or war premises as a striker, and does 
that with intent to delay or interfere with the prosecution of 
the war, he would be just as guilty as anybody else who does 
not labor, and of course he ought to be. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Section 1, page 2, lines 6 and 7, war utilities, 
is defined in the bill to comprehend “railroad or railway fix- 
ture.” Now, suppose in the course of a strike some railway 
fixture were injured with intent to injure the railroad com- 
pany, but not with an intent to interfere with the prosecution of 
this war. In that event the striker would not be liable, unless 
he had reason to believe that his act would interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. WEBB. That is why we have two offenses in the bill; 
one, if he knowingly interferes with the prosecution of the war 
he is guilty of a crime, and, secondly, if he does an act with 
reasonable ground to believe that it will interfere with the prose- 
cution of the war, that makes him guilty, too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to direct the gentleman’s attention 
to section 2, as I believe the phraseology is broad enough to 
make it a crime under this bill in case the striker destroys 
property of the railroad company with the intention to gain 
his means of winning the strike. If it in any wise affects the 


dispatch of the war under that section, he would be guilty of a 
crime. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman from North Carolina per- 
mit me to answer the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. REAVIS. Under clause 2 of this bill the provision is as 
follows: 


Src. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any asso- 
ciate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or whoever, with 
reason to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct 
the United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying 
on the war, shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall SIORI to so 
injure or destroy, any war material, war premises, or war utilities, as 
herein defined, shall— 

And so forth. 

Now, if the act of the striker is done without an intent to 
interfere with the prosecution of the war, and without reason 
to believe that it would so interfere with the prosecution of 
the war, he is not amenable to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who determines that? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is a question of fact for the jury. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes; it is for the jury, of course; but it 
occurs to me that under the drastic language of the section the 
ease of the striker instanced by the gentleman from Nebraska 
would be liable. z 

Mr. WEBB. The striker’s body is no more sacred than the 
body of anybody else. 

Mr, STAFFORD. But I understood the gentleman to say 
that he would not be liable. 

Mr. WEBB. I did not say that he would not be liable; I said 
he would be if he commits the acts denounced in the bill, just 
the same as anyone else. 3 

Mr. REAVIS. Would the gentleman be in favor of acquitting 
a striker who did an act with reason to believe that it would 
interfere with the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not; but I say that under the 
phraseology, under a strict construction, he would be guilty of a 
crime in the case instanced by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. I can not agree with the gentleman in the 
absence of an intent or something to put him on notice of the 
fact that he was interfering with the prosecution of the war, 

Mr. WEBB. I will say that.if the striker should throw a 
bomb into a munition plant, in which he had been at work, for 
the purpose of blowing up and killing or injuring the man for 
whom he is at work, he would be guilty under this bill, if the 
jury should find, and, of course, it would find without any hesi- 
tation, that he had reason to believe that blowing up the factory 
would interfere with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘There is no one in this Chamber who does 
not wish to punish that character of man to the greatest extent, 
and not only give State authorities the jurisdiction which they 
now have, but give national authority to prosecute such act. 

Mr. WEBB. I am glad the gentleman has interjected the 
question, because I want it understood that the striker can not 
violate the law more than anybody else can violate it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman states if a striker throws a 
bomb for the purpose of blowing up a factory he would be guilty. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Would the Government be required to show 
that he had the purpose in blowing up the factory when he knows 
that the bomb would be likely to blow it up? 

Mr. WEBB. No. : 

Mr. RUCKER. If he throws a bomb, regardless of any pur- 
pose, he ought to be guilty. 

Mr. WEBB. We do make him guilty if he has reason to be- 
lieve that destruction would retard the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. RUCKER. A man must be held to be responsible for the 
ordinary consequences of his act. If he throws a bomb into a 
munition factory, the natural and usual consequence would be 
to delay it, and he must be held responsible for it. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; even if the bomb did not explode, if he 
made the attempt he would be guilty under this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 4 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is now discussing the House 
substitute? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I have not had my attention directed to the 
House substitute, and therefore what I say is rathe a hop, skip, 
and a jump. When the President addressed the Congress before 
the Adamson bill passed he recommended the bill, as I recollect 
it, and for which I voted. In his address he also favored, in sub- 
stance, legislation that when a dispute arose about wages between 
employers and employees it should be arbitrated, and pending 
arbitration it should be unlawful not for one man to quit his 
job, but unlawful to strike in pursuance of a conspiracy, until 
the award was made, and when made the award should be made 
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a judgment of the court. Now, is there anything in this act 
or in any other bill pending that would tend to prevent these 
strikes until there was arbitration and the arbitration made the 
judgment of the court? i 

Mr. WEBB. As far as my knowledge is concerned, I will say 
that I know of no bill pending before the Judiciary Committee 
along the line of the gentleman's suggestion that would squarely 
and simply prevent men from striking under any circumstances. 
Such bill may be pending before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. However, I do not know of any such 
bill. That committee might have jurisdiction of it, as it had 
jurisdiction of the Adamson railroad bill. I.do not know whether 
such proposed legislation is pending or not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, in connection 
with the suggestion of the gentleman from Minois [Mr. CAN- 
Non], would not that bill have this effect? Section 2 reads: _ 

That when the United States is at war whoever, with intent to injure, 
interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation in 
preparing for or carrying on the war— 

A strike would not come within that provision. 

Mr. WEBB. No; unless the strikers have the intent to inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war and injure or destroy some 
class of property defined in the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But that is preliminary. It continues— 
or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may Injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation in preparing 
for or carrying on the war. 7 

Now, if men employed in a munition factory, for instance, 
should by common consent agree to strike, would not they have 
reason to believe that their conduct would interfere with and 
obstruct the United States in preparing for the war and carry- 
ing on the war? In other words, would not that act come within 
the provisions of this substitute? i 

Mr. WEBB. Their act would have to be accompanied by 
willful injury or destruction of some of the property described 
in the bill. If they committed that sort of act with intent or 
reasonable ground to believe the act would delay the United 
States in the prosecution of the war, then they would be guilty 
under this bill, but the mere fact of a peaceable strike, without 
some accompanying injury and without intent to injure the 
ae States in the war, would not I think be covered by this 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman perhaps is right about that, 
but the way the substitute is punctuated it would seem to me 
to stand alone and to be somewhat disconnected from the pro- 
vision of the substitute which the gentleman has just quoted. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that in section 2 there 
are two offenses defined. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Are there not three? That is the point I am 
making. The first is, whoever shall interfere with intent to 
injure or obstruct.” 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The second is, “ Whoever with reason to be- 
lieve that his act may injure, interfere, or obstruct the United 
States or associate nations in preparing or carrying on the war,” 
and then the third is, “ whoever shall willfully injure or ob- 
struct.” 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. Now, you come to the predicate of that 
whole sentence“ whoever with intent or with reasonable 
ground to believe shall destroy,” and so forth. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is the point I want to have clear. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the gentleman accept or himself offer 
an amendment which during the war would prevent conspiracies 
to strike? Evidently there have been conspiracies, especially on 
the Pacific coast and elsewhere, Would the gentleman object 
to an amendnient or offer an amendment himself—he could do 
it better than I—that would substantially put upon the statute 
books the recommendations of the President when we passed the 
Adamson law and which he repeated in his annual message? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that that is a tremendous 
question, as he knows, and I would not undertake to draw an 
amendment in a moment to cover the question. I imagine that 
when such bill does come to the House, if it comes at all, that 
the committee which handled the Adamson law will probably be 
requested to handle such bill. 

Mr. CANNON. But this matter I speak of would not be in 
conference in the event the House adopts the substitute. 

Mr. WEBB. If this bill goes to the Senate, the Senate can 
add to our substitute, and then both Senate bill and our sub- 
stitute would be in conference. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; they could agree to our substitute with 
an amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. But suppose the Senate does not do that? 
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Mr. WEBB. Then we have only the House substitute. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman think it would be well 
to put in the conference a provision, which could be drafted 
readily, I think? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not tell. I do not know whether that 
sort of an amendment right now would do more harm than good. 
These heads of the depurtments who are in closer touch with 
the labor situation thun I am might be better judges about it. 
Of course, I do not think labor ought to be permitted to con- 
spire to do anything with Intent to injure the conduct of the war. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes.. 

Mr. DYER. I want to state with reference to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that I doubt the ad- 
visability of attempting to amend this bill with such an amend- 
ment. That is too great and too important a matter, and it 
ought to be very carefully studied. Englund has enacted a law 
along the lines suggested by the gentleman from Ilinois in the 
munitions act, and in effect strikes are not permitted there. 
They must submit their grievances and they are considered by 
a board of arbitration, and so forth: The matter would have to 
be very carefully drawn und carefully considered by the com- 
mittee before it should be brought to the House, and I think 
it weuld be unwise to attach it to this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me 
in his time, as a War measure, during the war, it seems to me 
that it is vital and patriotic both thut that legislation should be 
enacted. A 

Mr, WEBB. Of course, as far as I am concerned, I expect 
the labor people of the country, through their duly elected 
spokesman—Mr Gompers—to be loyal to the Government and 
net to huve any useless strikes, or even strikes that appeur to 
be useful, if in so doing the progress of the war will be re- 
tarded. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think that Mr. Gompers 
has the power to control the I. W. W.? 

Mr. WEBB. No; nobody can control them. 

Mr. DYER. Shot guns. 

Mr. CANNON, Therefore, they have had the power so far 
to raise hell. 

And now it seems to me, as a war measure—I am not going 
to speak about it as peace legislation—but as a war measure it 
could not hurt Mr. Goupers’s organization whatever he wight 
believe in time of peace should be the legislation, but whether 
it hurt or not, it seems to we that this legislation should cover 
everybody who conspires along the line of which I have spoken. 

Mr. WEBB. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 would be very glad if the 
gentleman from Minnesota desires to use some time that he 
do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina occu- 
pied 25 minutes und the gentleman from Minnesota is entitled 
to 45 minutes, 

Mr. VULSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that there 
is anything I need add to what has been said. I desire only 
to cull attention in a general way to the character of the bill 
as it was originally introduced and as the committee modified 
it. The original bill was much more comprehensive in sume 

“ts, in fact it seemed to be broad enough to cover anything 
in the United Stutes. The committee has modified it by limit- 
ing the scope of the bill to those things which are being used 
more directly by the Government in carrying on the war. The 
committee also brondened it, as the chuirman has called atten- 
tion to, as to the methods of committing the offenses, and having 
broadened it so as to comprehend a great many things that were 
not included in the original bill, it occurred to the committee 
that it would be necessary to again limit it so that it would not 
cover too much ground. so we inserted provisions in sections 
2 and 3 limiting the same to acts of injury committed with 
intention to interfere with, obstruct, or delay the war, or to 
acts where the person committing the injury would have reason 
to believe that he was obstructing, delaying, or interfering with 
the war. As amended, I think this act will be so administered 
that it will only comprehend those things that we ought to reach. 
Those matters where slight injury is done, should not come 
under this uct. The bill aims to protect docks. bridges, build- 
ings, food, clothing, and almost everything that you can im- 
agine, Now, a slight injury to any of those things would not, 
əs a rule, be punished by this bill because it could not ordinarily 
be shown that the injury was done with the intention to in- 
terfere with the war, nor could it be said that the person would 
have reason to believe that such slight injury would so interfere. 
It seems to me that the substitute for the Senate bill submitted 
here safeguards the individual; he will not be in jeopardy un- 
less he desires to be, and I think the bill is broad enough so 
that every case where the Government needs protection it can 
_ prosecute under this act and secure a conviction. 


I think it is true that during this session and the preceding 
session the administration has been asking for powers that 
might be abused. I think the committee can justly claim that 
it has tried honestly to prevent giving the Government such 
powers I realize that in a time like this we ought to be care- 
ful. Public excitement runs high, and unless there Is some 
protection in the law itself. some clear definition of every 
offense, men may be convicted and punished In cases where they 
ought not to be punished. I think, on the whole, the bill is fair 
and I hope will prove a salutary law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am BAYIN some difficulty in getting the 
renl meaning of the committee in the phraseolozy contained in 
section 2. particularly as it may affect the ‘right of action of 
individual workmen in their right to strike for the improve- 
ment of their condition. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am directing my inquiry to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. Take the wording of the first part. of 
that paragraph, assuming the cuse of a railroad strike, where 
the railroad men had done nothing but impede the carriage 
of munitions of war, including grain that might deteriorate, 
on the roadway in case they are not hauled, they would un- 
doubtedly under the first clause of section 2 be interfering with 
the United States in preparing for or carrying on the war. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend will permit 

Mr. STAFFORD. The next question is whether they will by 
that act come under the subsequent penal provision as found- 
in lines 13 and 14. Let me read it, having in mind the case of 
a striker on # railroad committing no overt act in injuring prop- 
erty, but only striking and impeding the carriage of grain or 
other foods that deteriorate because they are not carried to their 
destination, to the depots and the posts where they are neeced 
for the support of our Army. Let us read it: 

Rut when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent to 
injure, interfere with. or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war— 

That goes down to line 15. where it goes on to say 
shal) willfully injure or destroy 

Of course, he is not willfully injuring anything— 
or shall attempt to so injure or destroy any war material, war premises, 
or war utilities 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just a minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD, He is attempting to interfere with the 
war activities and his act of interfering with the transportation 
of foodstuffs is in effect injuring and destreying them. 

Now, why is not the language broad enough to make it a crime 
under those circumstances for a man to strike and be punished 
under the phraseology of this section? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you will pardon me, that question makes 
almost a speech. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I knew the gentleman was not pressed for 
time, and I thought I would set forth fully my proposition. If 
I knew the gentleman had been pressed for time I would have 
condensed it in two words, perhaps. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me say that a criminal statute ordi- 
narily is construed strictly. We have to-day upon the statute 
books a law authorizing strikes. permitting them. This bill 
could not be construed to repeal that statute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. That would remain in fore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit there? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just a minute. Now. the language is not 
only that a person must intend to obstruct the preparation for 
war, but he must also injure or destroy certain property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or attempt 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Or attempt to injure or destroy certain 
things. I do net think that last part changes it at all. There 
must be an attempt to destroy or injure certain 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit. what is the 
natural consequence of a railroad strike. when in tbe organiza- 
tion of railroad men they determine to leave their employment 
and leave the freight cars on the tracks. which ears contain 
food and articles to supply our Army, except that the food and 
articles become deteriorated so that they can not reach their 
destination and be ef value to the Government? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is not their act; thar is their failure 
to act. This requires an act to injure or destroy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This would be construed under this 
phraseology as an attempt to injure and destroy war material, 
which would include food. 

Mr. LSTEAD. If it could be so construed, I would not 
hesitate a minute to make it the law, as the act would have to 
be done with intention to interfere with carrying on the war. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is not hesitating. But the 
question is how far are we going under this phraseology? 
What is the real extent of this phraseology when actually ap- 
plied by our judicial officials? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman say that if the members 
of a railroad union struck and left food upon the tracks so that 
soldiers might starve, they ought not to be punished? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not say they should not; but I am 
only pointing out the fact that if your law goes to the extent 
as worded that they will not be enabled to strike for the im- 
provement of their conditions under this law. 

Mr. WALSH. They will not be enabled to strike and inter- 
fere with the United States in the conduct of this war, and 
that is what the language says. The gentleman is an expert in 
the English language and knows what it says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And, furthermore, another member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], con- 
tended that if a railroad striker would in the strike injure the 
railroad property without intent to interfere with the war this 
phraseology would not extend to him. I am presenting a case, 
and I wish to call it to the attention of the House, that under 
the phraseology as drawn it would prevent, apparently, any 
strike whatever where the strikers were engaged in the manu- 
facture or connected with the manufacture of munitions. 

Mr. DYER. What is the gentleman’s position upon that 
question that he is asking questions about? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am trying to ascertain from the com- 
mittee whether they know fully the extent to which the phrase- 
ology of the law applies. There is a difference of opinion be- 
tween members of the committee. I am pointing out a case 
where I say the law would apply, but the members of the com- 
mittee say it would not. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is a very distinguished lawyer, 
and if he thinks it would apply, would he take it that it 
changed a law or a subject like this? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill when it was last considered was 
punctured by the leader of the minority. It has been thrown 
upon us here without any time for consideration. The mem- 
bers of the committee differ as to the application of this law. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no difference at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] differed in the construction of the law from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. No; he did not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want to add a few words. 
I do not think there is any question about this language. It will 
have to be given a fair and reasonable interpretation, and it 
seems to me when you give it that it can not mean that a person 
is guilty because he may neglect to do certain things. He must 
be guilty of an act, not neglect. He must be charged with will- 
fully injuring or destroying property with a certain intention 
or with a knowledge that it will result in injury to the Govern- 
ment. Now, the position that the gentleman assumes is that 
because laborers quit and neglect to do work, therefore they 
wouid be guilty. I do not think a criminal statute would ever 
be construed in any such fashion as that. It is an act that we 
condemn ; it is not neglect. Of course, if men strike, and in that 
strike destroy or injure property, they would be guilty and 
ought to be punished. There is not any reason why the mantle 
of a labor organization should shield them from punishment 
any more than any other citizen of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. As I stated before, there is not a Member 
here on this floor that does not wish to punish that very char- 
acter of act that the gentleman is referring to, but there are 
Members here who take a different construction of this bill 
from what the gentleman and other Members place upon it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. GARLAND. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. Very well. 

Mr. GARLAND. What is the actual effect of the language 
here? Does it not stop the right of railroad men to strike when 
they are carrying war material? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I do not think so at all. 

Mr. GARLAND. I want to be sure of that. I am not ob- 
jecting to it. 
det VOLSTEAD, I do not think it could ever have such an 

ect. 

Mr. GARLAND. There is a difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee as to the effect. Let us know. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. We can only give you an opinion. Here is 
the language. It does provide for an affirmative, a specific act, 
a willful act. It can only be construed to interfering with 
labor organizations or strikes if it can be held to condemn 
omissions to do things. For instance, it is suggested that if 
you delay food in a train, that food will deteriorate and thus be 
lost to the soldiers. 

Mr. GARLAND. Then it does mean that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does not condemn anything of that kind. 
I am positive it could not be construed as meaning anything like 
that. It would not repeal the statute giving a right to strike. 
Repeals by implication are not favored. 

Mr. GARLAND. It stops men from striking when carrying 
war materials? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
want to make a suggestion to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Under this section the gist of the offense 
would be the destruction of war material, willfully injuring or 
destroying war material. That would have to be proved in the 
event the Government sought a conviction, and the Government 
would have to go further than that and prove that the destruc- 
tion was with the intent and purpose to injure the United States 
or some nation engaged with it in this war. Two things: First, 
the willful destruction or attempt to destroy war materials; 
second, that that attempt was made with the deliberate purpose 
to injure this Government or one of its allies engaged in this 
war. That is all that is in the section, and that is in the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota desire to use some time? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a difference 
of opinion among the members of the committee as to just what 
this proposed substitute means. It has been a long time since I 
practiced law on a country circuit, 40 years plus, so that I do not 
know that my opinion as to what this bill means is of much 
account to myself or much account to the House. 

But I will tell you what I would like to see done. I would 
like to see carried out President Wilson's recommendations when 
he addressed Congress on the Adamson bill, for which I voted, 
for that part that was then vital, with the crops ready to move, 
when I believed there would be a tie-up of the great terminals 
that would be disastrous. I doubt if I would have voted for it 
if it had not been for all of the recommendations in his address, 
which I had the right to believe would be enacted into law when 
the Congress met in December. 

Now, I have never gotten along very well with Samuel Gom- 
pers. I agree with him in some things and I disagree with him 
in others. But it seems to me as a war measure he and every 
other patriotic citizen ought to agree upon this proposition—I 
will not say as peace legislation, because I know that he would 
not agree with me, touching peace legislation—but for war legis- 
lation I believe this or some other similar bill ought to be enacted 
that would render it unlawful, pending disagreement during the 
war, to interfere with production or transportation in American 
bottoms on the sea or on the railroads in the United States, on 
the farm, in a munition factory; that whoever conspired—mind 
you, now, not whoever refused to work as individuals, but who- 
ever conspired—to obstruct the Government in the conduct of 
the war should be guilty of a crime. 

Why, think of it! We draft the men and send them into the 
trenches, our citizens. They have got to have food, they have 
got to have munitions, with all that that means. They have got 
to have clothing, and they depend upon the people, their fellow 
citizens, to give them all that is necessary, and they do that 
without regard to the hours of labor. My God, if there should 
be a proposition that they should not fight for more than eight 
hours, they would be absolutely of no account in the event they 
were attacked or in the event they were attacking the enemy. 

Now, whoever conspires to strike in an iron mine, or in a coal 
mine, or in a copper mine, or in a zine mine, or in a factory; or 
whoever strikes where there is production of food; whoever 
strikes where it is necessary to have transportation, and does 
it by virtue of a conspiracy, he ought to be guilty of a crime. 

As I had occasion to say formerly, a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Now, then, if this legislation is broad 
enough to cover the people, over 100,000,000 of them, that have 
organized an army and sent it into the trenches and that have 
constructed railroads and set them in operation and have 
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constructed ships and put them upon the sea—if it is broad 
enough to cover all the balance of us in giving them proper 
protection and proper support to enable them to be efficient 
in war, why, then, I am for the bill, and whoever is not in 
favor of just what I have spoken all along the line, to cover 
every one of 100,000,000 people during the continuance of this 
war, in my opinion is not a good citizen, and, if necessary. I 
would vote for legislation to punish him if he or they violate 
the law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from IIlinois has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this is essentially a matter of war 
legislation. In answer to the inquiries of the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Illinois, I beg leave for a few 
moments to call attention to certuin existing laws and what 
this law seeks to put in their place. 

Section 1668 of the present Revised Statutes provides a pen- 
alty for anyone who procures or entices any artificer or work- 
man retained or employed in any arsenat or armory from leav- 
ing his work or to uvoid or to break any contract he has for 
the perforiuance of labor with and for the United States. Sec- 
tion 1669, the following section. provides a penalty for any 
workman who willfully and obstinately refuses to perform work 
assigned to him or who willfully and obstinately breaks a tool 
or any material used by him in the manufacture of Govern- 
ment work, These are the laws which have been enacted in 
times of pence. The committee substitute deals with the assem- 
bluge of the powers of the United States in three branches: 
First, war material; second, war buildings; and, third, war 
utilities; and it ussembles these things, whether they be owned 
by the United States or by a private Individual. Any building 
wherever war muterial is being made, even though privately 
owned, is under this committee substitute “ wur premises.” 
It is, as I say, essentially a matter of war legislation, for it is 
an assemblage under the control and protection of the Govern- 
ment of things which are thought for the contin- 
unnce and perpetuity of the national life. Therefore, to the 
centralized power of the Government of all of the States—not 
in time of pence, but in thne of war—is intrusted the protection 
of war materials, of war premises, and of war utilities. There 
is no doubt but that this bill covers a willful attack with 
intent to injure the United States in the destruction of material 
in any privately owned building. 

There is equally no doubt under this bill that it applies not 
alone to the United States but to the associate nations, and by 
“associate nations” we say in this committee substitute any 
nation at war with any nation with which the United States is 
at war. So that this bill seeks to protect with all of the power 
of the United States the things which are necessary for the 
. of this war by the United States and its associate na- 

ons, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did not get the citation of 
the gentleman at the beginning of his remarks. 

Mr. GARD. I referred te two sections, one section 1668 and 
the other section 1669 of the Revised Statutes. These are 
statutes essentin! in time of pence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Those are Federal statutes? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
to say Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. No; they are Federal statutes, They are essen- 
tially peace statutes, and this is equally as essentially a war 
measure. I do not think there can be any reason by which you 
ean read anything into this law other than the very vital and 
controlling principles which appear on line 13 of page 3. for 
the crime which is carried all through this bill is willfully in- 
juring or destroying or attempting to so injure or destroy any 
war material, war premises, or war utility. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I am very much in sympathy with what the gen- 
tlemaun from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] said a moment ago, and I 
want the gentleman's opinion on section 2 of the bill, as to 
whether it would be broad enough to cover the cases suggested 
by the gentleman from Illinois, where men conspire to strike 
and to quit, and things like that, which would bring production 


J understood the gentleman 


to a standstill. Of course, that is destroying the power of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentieman be given five minutes more. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] has control of the time. 

Mr. WEBB. I can yield the gentleman one more minute for 
the question, but I huve promised all of the time allotted to me. 
Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield me five minutes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I yield five minutes more to the saute 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. COX, Is the language in section 2 or 8 of this Dill 
broad enough to cover cases of that kind? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, and likewise in answer to the suggestion or in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], that I 
do not think the language of section 2 would apply to a condi- 
tion of conspiracy, or to any attempt by inaction, by not doing 
something to create the condition of which the gentlemun 
speaks, and of which the gentleman from Illinois has spoken, 
The language of the bill in section 2. and it follows its menning 
all through the bill, is that whoever, with intent to injure, 
interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associute 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall do what? 
“Shall willfully injure or destroy or shall attempt to so injure 
or destroy.“ That is the crime—that he shall willfully injure 
or destroy any war material, war premises, or war utilities, 
I think the only construction which can be given to this law as 
it is presented by this committee substitute is that something 
must have been actively done by which one willfully and with 
intent to injure, interfere with. or obstruct the United States 
does something to injure or destroy or attempts to injure or 
destroy. I do not believe that the mere fact that one len ves 
a work, though essential to the Government, however wrong it 
may be frum a moral standpoint, however it may be lacking in 
patriotism, would come within this law, In other words, I 
want to insist that my opinion of this statutory lunguage as at 
present suggested is that it means some willful act must have 
been done or attempted to be done which would destroy or injure 
war materials, wur premises, or war utilities. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think it ought to be 
broad enough to cover that case? 

Mr. GARD. I think it the primary duty of the people to-day, 
whether it is labor in the field or the shop or the shipyard. to 
labor for one thing, and that one thing is the winning of this 
war. I do not believe it should be obstructed or interfered 
with either by open act or by conspiracy. But so far as this 
act is concerned, it establishes a regulation of two things: First. 
the destruction of property; and. second, it goes beyond section 
1669 of the Revised Statutes and creutes u new act that when 
the United States is at war, one who willfully makes or cnuses 
to be made in a defective manner any war materini—for in- 
stance, who willfully makes an engine for a submarine with a 
faulty eylinder, or one who willfully makes a defective gun 
barrel, or one who willfully puts weak material into the planes 
for an aeroplane—any man who does it willfully with the in- 
tent to interfere with and obstruct the United States lu its con- 
duct of the war, is held to be guilty of a crime. It is a crime 
essentially of war time and made necessary because of war 
conditions. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says this is a war mensure? 

Mr. GARD. It is; it has no application except in time of war. 

Mr. CANNON. What would the gentleman say to this amend- 
ment: In line 8, section 2. after the word “injure,” insert the 
words “by conspiracy or otherwise to"? It seems to me that 
would cover the whole shooting match. 

Mr. GARD. The objection I would have to that—and my 
objection is a legal one—my objection is that that should be 
added to the present conspiracy statutes whieh the United 
States already has. 

Mr. CANNON. But we are not Hable to get that. It would 
be legal to insert those words and have it enacted into uw 
during the war, and it would prevent conspiracy to destroy 
production. 

Mr. GARD. I see nothing against the legality. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me say that it is a crime now under the 
general law of the United States to conspire to violate any 
United States statute. When this bill passes ft will be a crime 


to conspire to violate any act prohibited by it. 
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Mr. CANNON. I do not know about that, but I will test the 
sense of the House and offer the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], a member of the com- 
mittee. l 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not at first desire to 
discuss the bill, I want to do so now to answer the suggestion 
of some gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber that 
this is an act that could be construed to prohibit strikes. If 
gentlemen will bear with me one minute, I wish to point out its 
real intent: There are three sections in the propesed act. 
The first deals wholly with definitions, ‘undertaking to define 
what it is that the act declares shall be a crime if they be 
destroyed with intent to injure the United States in times of 
war. Section 2 nnd section 3 are the penal provisions of the act. 
They give to the Federal courts in time of war power to punish 
willful and malicious acts. That is all. Under a penal statute 
“willful” means an act done with wrongful intent or a bad 
motive. Therefore, a conspiracy is not touched in this act at 
all, nor is the right to strike interfered with. The proposed 
act provides “that if anyone shall willfully, with intent to 
injure property or interfere with the conduct of the war, de- 
stroy or attempt to destroy property.” That is the only offense. 
It does not say that a man shall work or he can not work. 
Intent or knowledge is the essence of the act. If he acci- 
dentally or unintentionally injures property he is not guilty of 
un offense. But if he willfully, with a wrongful intent, does 
something that in its nature is calculated to interfere with the 
waging of the war by destroying property of the United States 
or property that has already been designed or intended for or 
set aside for the use of the United States in waging the war, 
he is guilty. That is all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Les. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think it 
ought to be extended so as to include ships? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely no. This bill is not intended 
to affect workingmen in their relation to the Government. 
Whether Congress should undertake to conscript labor is a 
question which we are not now considering. Some people 
think we should. That is the only way you could keep any- 
body from striking, because the Constitution says you can not 
make a man work if he wants to quit unless as a punishment 
ly cee Congress has not the power to say you shall not 
strike. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am anxious to get the gentle- 
man’s opinion on this: Congress could not, and 1 do not think 
it ever should, tell a man that he can not quit work if he wants 
to, but Congress could properly say that a man should be guilty 
if he tries to organize his fellow workers for the purpose of 
bringing on a general cessation of work? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That could be done. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. Suppose, for illustration, there is a strike, 
and incidental to the strike trouble that is going on war mate- 
rials are destroyed. Would this bill reach that case? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Incidental may mean anything. If a man 
incidentally destroys property in his pursuit of a lawful end 
in a lawful manner as an incident of the strike, he is not guilty, 
but if in asserting his right to strike he should willfully and 
intentionally destroy property that was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to carry on this work he would fall within the pro- 
visions of this bill, and be punished under it. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the bill go a little bit further than 
that? One of the provisions does not require intent on the 
part of the acting party to injure the United States, but if he 
destroys or attempts to destroy property that he has reasonable 
enuse to believe would injure the United States 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. 

Mr. REAVIS. No matter what his intent was, his intent 
might be to injure the railroad company or to get even with 
some enemy, but acting under that intent if he has reasonable 
cause to believe that the consequences of his act are an injury 
to the United States he comes under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that so? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is in the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can not find the language, and 
I would like to have it pointed out, 

Fk SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 3 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have fiye minutes additional. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman håve five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I certainly hope the gentleman 
will have it, because I used a part of his time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the time is regulated automatically by the rules of the House. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, maybe I can straighten out the 
matter. I ask how much time the gentleman from Minnesota has. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Eighteen- minutes, I think. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could I have some of that time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
has 18 minutes left and the gentleman from North Carolina 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, as I have 10 minutes, ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the gentleman from Colo- 
rado makes a point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Does the gentleman insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I think the matter is of such impor- 
tance that the Members of the House should hear the discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting. Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. WEBB, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

'Phe Clerk ealled the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Austin Dooling Kehoe Saunders, Va. 

Bland Drukker Kennedy, R. I. Scott, Pa. 

Brand Dunn Kraus Scully. 

Britten Eagle Kreider Sells 

Byrns, 8. C. Fairchild, B. I. LaGuardia Shallenberger 

Campbell, Pa. Fairchild, G. W. Lehlbach Sims 

Cantrill Ferris Lenroot Sinnott 

Capstick Foss Lever Small 

Carew Freeman McClintie Snell 

Carter, Mass. Godwin, N. C. McCormick Steele 

Carter, Okla Graham, Pa. McCulloch Stephens, Nebr, 

Clark, Flu Gray, Ala MeLaughlin, Pa. Stevenson 

Clark, Pa, Greene, Mass. Maher Stiness 

Claypool Griest Mann Strong 

Coady Hamill Mapes Sullivan 

Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Mason ‘Taylor, Colo. 

Cooper, W. Va. Harrison, Va. Pou Templeton 

Cople Haskell Powers Tinkham 

Costello Heintz Pratt Van Dyke 

Crisp Helvering Price are 

Curry, Cal Hilliard Ragsdale Vestal 

Davidson Hollingsworth Riordan Watson, Pa 
vis Hood Robinson Weaver 

Dempsey Husted Rodenberg Wlison, La. 

Denton Johnson, 8. Dak. Rowland Wilson, Tex. 

It Jones, Tex. Rucker Winslow 
Dies Kahn Sanford 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and twenty-two 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who had not completed his 
statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want merely to supplement 
what I said rather imperfectly. I undertook to say that this 
bill did not deal with labor nor labor disturbances at all. It 
undertook to make a penal offense where anyone willfully de- 
stroyed or undertook to destroy certain properties, if he had the 
intent to destroy the property to injure the Government or had 
reasonable information to believe that his act would interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. Broadly speaking, it merely 
gives to the Federal courts the power to punish malicious mis- 
chief; that is all. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
undertook to inject in it a minute ago the suggestion for an 
amendment which would punish conspirators and strikers. 
Now, the general law has a provision that punishes people who 
conspire to commit an act that is made a crime by statute. so 
therefore the only effect, if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois should be adopted and made a part of this bill, under the 
language as it is now drafted, would be to prevent people from 
conspiring to strike because there is a law on the statute books 
now that would punish them for conspiring to do an unlawful 
act, and it will be an unlawful act if this becomes a law if they 
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undertake to destroy or try to destroy certain properties desig- 
nated In this bill. Therefore I am inclined to believe that any- 
one who stops to consider will see that the suggested amendment 
has no standing in this particular bill. 

We are not dealing with labor troubles. We are undertaking, 
as I said, to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal court to 
punish malicious mischief. In section 2, which is the first penal 
section, we say: 

That when the United States is at war, whoever, with Intent to 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or 33 on the war, or whoever, with 
reason to believe that his act may injure, interfere with. or obstruct 
the United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying 
on the war, shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so 
injure or destroy, any war material, war premises, or war utilities as 
herein defined. 

Now, that is the penal part of section 2, namely, where he 
destroys or attempts to destroy, with the intent to injure or 
with knowledge that the destruction may injure the United 
States in preparing for or carrying on the war, the things that 
are defined in section 1 as war utensils or war materials, and 
nothing else. 

Section 3 makes it a crime where a workingman, dealing with 
war materials or with war utensils as herein defined, shall 
make, willfully and intentionally, these things defectively. The 
Intent to do wrong, the intent to injure, or with the knowledge 
that it may injure, must always be present if there is any 
crime, 

Now, I hope after reading it that any gentleman will see we 
are not dealing with the labor situation at all; not undertaking 
to say that men shall or shall not strike. We are not prepar- 
ing n statute dealing with conspiracies, but with acts them- 
selves; and therefore the suggested amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is wholly out of place in this 
act, and I do not think anyone who has read the bill with care 
and who is in sympathy with the legislation can afford to inject 
that question in this bill now. If Congress should deal—and 
I am not saying it should—with labor conditions, it ought to 
be in a bill prepared for that specific purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would this section 8 of this 
bill be likely to deal with sabotage as practiced by men who 
are destroying material or articles, and would It deal probably 
with the slowing up of labor in munition plants? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not. It must be a willful act 
to injure or hinder the Government in waging war. We have 
laws now on the books to meet the other situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That might be sabotage. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is the workman himself who makes in a 
defective manner the tool he is manufacturing for the Govern- 
ment we here deal with, where the defect is with a willful 
intent to injure the Government. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is a very drastic bill and one that ought to command the atten- 
tion of the Members because of that fact and because of its im- 
portance, We all realize and understand that were we not at 
war such a bill would not be considered by Congress at all. 
These provisions that this bill affects, and for which it would 
punish, are all now taken care of by States. There are laws in 
every State that prohibit in effect everything that is covered by 
this bill. Congress with its war powers feels that it is im- 
portant that this legislation should be considered and enacted, 
I believe, gentlemen, that it should be, and that there should 
not be any amendment made to this bill such as has been sug- 
gested by several gentlemen. i 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], by an inquiry, 
endeavored to lead to the belief that this bill would affect labor 
organizations, and that it would prevent strikes and combina- 
tions of men along that line. This bill, if enacted into law, 
would cover anyone who violated its provisions. If a laboring 
man in a factory where munitions were mad. and assembled, 
and so forth, should do anything with reference to destroying or 
making ineffective the machinery of the war, he would be 
amenable to it. But to say that the mere striking or his refusal 
to work would be punishable by this bill if enacted into law is, 
in my opinion, not so. There has been some discussion in this 
country as to the possible necessity of enacting a law to pre- 
vent strikes without first submitting the matter to arbitration. 
That law, if enacted by this Congress, should, as has been sug- 
gested by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], be considered by a committee with due 
deliberation and consideration. Other countries that are en- 
gaged in this war have enacted legislation somewhat similar to 
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the suggestion made by the gentleman from IIIInols, the distin- 
guished ex-Speaker [Mr. Cannon], and others, The munitions- 
of-war act of Great Britain provides that i} is unlawful for 
anyone to take part in a lockout or in a strike in connection with 
any difference, and where war munitions are being made, and 
so forth, unless the differences have first been reported to the 
board of trade and 21 days have elapsed since the date of the 
report and the difference has not during that time been re- 
ferred by the board of trade for settlement in accordance with 
the act. That is the law in Great Britain. That would be the 
proper way to take up this question regarding labor. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. For information only. As I understand it, the 
proposed bill is a war bill, pure and simple. No, there is a 
statute in force against conspiracy—— 

Mr. DYER. Yes, 

Mr. COX. Is there any statute in force now in this country 
making it unlawful for men to strike? 

Mr. DYER, There is none that I know of. 

Mr. COX. I understood some one in the course of this dis- 
cussion to say there was a statute in force making it a criminal 
offense to strike; and if this bill should become n mw. would 
that law that is now on the statute books be affected? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield me one minute more? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. In answer to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox], the suggestion, as I remember it. was this, thut 
pach is a statute making conspiracy to destroy property a 
crime. 

Mr. DYER. But not to strike. 

Mr. REAVIS. Or a conspiracy to violate law a crime, If 
this bill is enacted into law, then a conspiracy to do the acts 
prohibited by this act would come under it. 

Mr. COX, Is that a dead letter until this becomes a Inw? 

Mr. REAVIS. It is not. for this reason, namely, that this 18 
not the only offense prescribed by statute. 

Mr. COX. Would this be an enabling act to the law now In 
force? 

Mr. REAVIS. There is a statute making conspiracy to de- 
stroy property an offense. 

Mr. DYER. But not to strike. 

Mr. REAVIS. Not to strike. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, But is there not always a 
misunderstanding where that law acts, as compared with where 
the State laws act, with regard to conspiracy to destroy prop- 


erty? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of the munitions-of- 
war act, 1915, of Great Britain, to which I have referred, are us 
follows: 


2. a) An employer shall not declare, cause, or take part in a lock- 
out, an e employed shall not take pet ina strike, in connection 
with any difference to which this part of this act applies, unless tue 
difference has been reported to the board of trade and 21 days have 
elapsed since the date of the report, and the difference has not durin 
that time been referred by the board of trade for settlement in accord: 
ance with this act. 

(2) If any person acts In contravention of this section, he shall be 
guilty of an offense under this act. 

14. (1) Any person guilty of an offense under this act 

s . . » . 


. * 

(b) Shall, if the offense is a contravention of the provisions of this 
act with respect to ihe prevention of lockouts, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £5, in respect of each man locked out, for each day or part of 
a day during which the contravention continues; and 

(c) Shall, if the offense is a contravention of the 
act with respect to the probibition of strike 
exceeding £5 for each day or part of a day dur 
tion continues; and 

s . 


rovisions of this 
be liable to a fine not 
g which the contrayen- 


. . . . 
19. In this act, unless the context otherwise requires— 
(a) The expression “lockout ™ means the closing of a place of em- 

ployment, or the suspension of work, or the refusal by an employer to 

continue to employ any number of persons employed by him in conse- 
quence of a dispute, done with a view to compelling those persons, or to 
aid another employer in eye? Nate 3 persons Nien aha by him. to accept 

terms or conditions of or affecting 5 ž 
(b) The expression strike“ means the cessation of work by a body 

of persons employed acting in combination, or a concerted refusal, or 

a refusal under a common understanding of any number of persons em- 

5 to continue to work for an employer in vonsequence of a dispute, 

one as a means of comprlling their employer or any person or body of 
persons employed. oi to aid other workmen in compelling their em- 
ployer or any person or body of persons employed, to accept or not to 
accept terms or conditions of or affecting employment. : 


Mr. REAVIS. Now, then, if this bill is enacted into law, 
making the acts prohibited an offense, and people conspire to 
commit those acts but do not commit them, they are amenable 
to the conspiracy law, but not under this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired, ; 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, there is a law 
now on the statute books making a criminal offense of many of 
the things forbidden or prohibited in the measure we are now 
considering, and it occurs to me that there may be confusion if 
this bill also should become a law. The food-control act, as it is 
known, approved August 10 last, makes it unlawful to destroy 
any necessaries, and “ necessaries” in that act are described as 
food, feed, fuel, including fuel oil, gas, and implements and 
machinery required in the production of any of these things. 
Those are all war materials as they are described by other 
words in this bill, and punishment is provided for the violation 
of that act. A fine not exceeding $5,000 may be imposed, or 
imprisonment for net more than two years, or both. There 
might be a conflict between that law and this one. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Such destruction is only for the purpose of 
enhancing prices. 

- Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not that alone. The law 
provides punishment for destroying “ necessaries” in order to 
reduce the supply or enhance the price. 

Now, as to the offense described in this bill, in my judgment 
the offense is better described in the food-control bill. This 
bill makes it an offense if one destroys property that he knows 
is “intended to be used by the United States“ in its different 
activities in carrying on the war. Also, it is made an offense, 
and must be established in the trial, that one has “reason to 
believe“ that these articles—naming them—are to be used by 
the Government or are useful in certain respects connected with 
the war. 

We studied a long time, Mr. Speaker, when we were framing 
the food-control act to find the best words to be used in settin 
forth the offense connected with the waste and destruction o 
food and other “necessaries,” and it seemed to us that the 
words that would best fit the situation were the words used in 
this statute, “in order to reduce the supply or enhance the 
price.” - 

Now, the idea that we are trying to reach in this bill is to 
prevent the destruction of goods of one kind and another, so 
that the supply may not be decreased, and it seems to me that 
it would be easier to establish the guilt and to secure convic- 
tion if one charged with the offense of destroying property with 
intent to reduce the supply thereof than if he were charged 
and proof must be made in accordance with this bill as it is 
now worded. It will be difficult to establish the fact that the 
man charged with the crime knew that these goods were “ in- 
tended for the use“ of the United States or that he “had rea- 
son to believe” that they were necessary for use by the Gov- 
ernment in carrying on the war, and so forth, 

I simply call the attention of the House to the fact that there 
is already on the books a law, broad in its provisions, treating 
with much of the same matter that is treated in this bill, and 
that there may be confusion, and that, in my judgment, the 
words used in the food-control bill, some of them, are better 
than are the words used in the pending measure. I suggest 
these matters to the careful consideration of those who have 
this bill in charge. 

I wish to call attention to another section of the food-control 
act—section 9 of that act. It forbids and provides punishment 
for conspiracies practically as follows: 

That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or arranges 
with any other person to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any 
“necessaries ; to restrict the supply of any necessaries; to re- 
strict the distribution of any necessaries; to prevent, limit, or 
lessen the manufacture or production of necessaries, and so 
forth, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not exceeding $10,000 
or be imprisoned for not more than two years, and so forth. 

Here is an act for the punishment of conspiracies in relation 
to many of the things with which the bill we are now con- 
sidering deals. This portion of the bill is not necessary, and 
the rest of it, whatever may be necessary or proper, ought to be 
in better form. Many of the things described in this bill are 
the identical things described as“ necessaries " in the food act, 
and it is certainly not necessary or proper to enact another law 
for the punishment, as this bill seeks to do, of those who would 
combine or conspire to destroy or prevent or interfere with the 
8 of all these things. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 


VoLsTEAD] has seven minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess] has five. 

Mr. WEBB. Through an arrangement with Mr. Wats, he 
kindly yield to me five minutes given to him by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has five minutes 
remaining, counting that. Some gentleman who was on the 
floor, I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], was per- 
mitted to go on for five minutes after the gentleman had yielded 
five minutes. It was deducted from the time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota and credited to the time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. The gentleman from Minnesota has now seven 
minutes left, and the gentleman from North Carolina has five. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Isox], a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the substitute 
offered by the committee, There seems to be some confusion, 
however, in regard to the purposes of the bill. It was intro- 
duced in April a year ago at the suggestion of the Department 
of Justice, and passed the Senate and was reported to the 
House, After some discussion in the House the bill was thought 
to be too drastic and was again taken up by the committee, and 
a substitute has been reported after the Attorney General hud 
urged the necessity of some additional legislation. 

As the bill came from the Senate a year ago, almost, it pro- 
vided only for the punishment of offenses as the result of the 
use of explosives or by fire or by violent means. As the bill is 
now reported, it relates to any injury willfully inflicted. The 
bill, as I understand it—and I am sure that that is the purpose 
of the bill—is to make a Federal offense of what is now a State 
offense in the States for willful and malicious destruction of 


property. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. What law of any State does the gentleman 
recall at this time that would include the offenses enumerated in 
section 3 of the bill as to making defective ammunition and 
the like? Where is there any State law providing against that? 

Mr. IGOE. I speak of section 2. I do not know of any State 
law that relates to the provisions of section 3. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am not objecting. I think the law ought to 


pass. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members of the 
House will not inject into this bill the labor question. It has 
no place in this bill. It was not considered by the committee. 
There is no question in this country or any of the nations that 
are at war more far-reaching and important than that very 
question, and it is not proper and it is not statesmanlike to 
propose a bill or an amendment, in a few minutes without 
proper consideration, affecting that very important and far- 
reaching question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I do. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any bill before his committee 
that would deal with this labor problem? 

Mr. IGOR. No. The gentleman’s committee, so far as I 
know, has not suggested a bill. But I do know this, that the 
President of the United States and the Cabinet have been deal- 
ing with that question and considering it almost from the day 
this war began. 

Mr. COX. I know; but they deal with it one day and appar- 
ently settle it to-day, and it breaks out again to-morrow worse 
than ever. Can we not get some law that would take hold of 
that bunch of men? 

Mr. IGOE. The trouble is that the gentleman is trying to 
settle in two minutes on this floor by devising an amendment a 
question that the President and all the nations at war have not 
been able to settle thus far. 

Mr. COX. Something ought to be done. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman is trying to make an amendment 
to prevent men from going on a strike. If his amendment were 
adopted, it would be an offense to say that the farmers shall 
not plant wheat because they can get more for corn. 

Mr. COX. Ought it not to be? 

Mr. IGOE. That would be diminishing the supply. I am 
not prepared to say what we will be called upon to do, but I do 
say that whatever we do ought to be done only after mature and 
careful consideration and consultation with the people affected 
by the legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the gentleman think it wise to provide 
that the boys in the Army might conspire? 
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Mr. IGOE. That has been provided against by the rules of 
war which have been in force for hundreds of years, and every- 
body knows that. 

Mr. COX. If the boys in the Army conspired they would be 
ecourt-martialed and shot. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not more important, or equally important, 
that the boys shall be clothed and fed and armed? [Applause,] 

Mr. IGOE. I agree with that, and we are all for doing that, 
but I venture to say that if you undertake to put a brand upon 
every laboring man and every farmer in the United States, with- 
out giving him a chance to be heard, without consulting with 
him, you are going to run up against a condition that in the 
end will be worse than the condition that the gentleman sees 
now. - 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
for a question? 

Mr. IGOE. I do. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is a law on the books 
now, passed last August, against conspiracies, combinations, 
and agreements or arrangements, and that law includes farm- 
ing—a law against the destruction of foodstuffs or any of the 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. IGOE. Can not an individual farmer now say. “I am 
not satisfied with the price of wheat and I will grow corn,” and 
if he chooses to do so can ‘you now prevent it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. An individual farmer can 
not make a conspiracy, but two farmers together can make a 
conspiracy. 

Mr. IGOE. These gentlemen are not trying to reach con- 
spiracies. They would reach the individual, because, under the 
bill it is provided that no individual may do certain things. 
There is a law now, as the gentleman knows, against conspiracy, 
under which if men combine to do things which are denounced 
in this act they may be punished as for a conspiracy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that the House 
will not adopt this amendment offered by my distinguished 
friend from Illinois, if he means to include strikes. It is cer- 
tainly too short a time in which to handle such a stupendous 
and important question. Whatever our personal feeling may be 
about the man who strikes, it is a very dangerous thing to legis- 
late upon that with as little consideration as we are able to give 
it here. Besides that, the amendment that the gentleman of- 
fers does not cover the ground which he wants to cover. He 
wants to insert after the word “injury,” in line 8, page 3, the 
words “by conspiracy or otherwise.” That would mean that 
if anybody through a conspiracy injures or destroys Govern- 
ment property he will be guilty of a crime under the act. That 
adds nothing at all to the bill and is absolutely useless and 
unnecessary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I understood I had five minutes from the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. It was all used up by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have two minutes, and I yield those two 
minutes to the gentleman. : 

Mr. CANNON, I ask unanimous consent that the time may 
be extended five minutes, to go to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the time be extended five minutes, to go to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Were]. Is there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me finish this statement, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WEBB. When I finish this statement, 

Mr. CANNON. I wanted to give the gentleman the amend- 
ment that I propose to offer. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me finish my statement about the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CANNON. I have not offered any amendment yet. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman, of course, 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will take the House substi- 
tute and turn to page 3, line 15, I propose, after the word “ de- 
fined ” to insert: 


or shall conspire to 
premises, war materia 


Will the gentleman yield 


Prevent the erection or production of such war 
„or war utilities. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that amendment Is 
germane. We are dealing above. in that same section, with per- 
sons who with intent to delay the progress of the war injure or 
destroy something. 


I do not think the amendment is germane, 


ape SPEAKER. The Chair will decide that when he gets 

to it. 

Mr. WEBB. Now, the gentleman offers an amendment making 
ft an additional crime to conspire—not to prevent an overt act 
but just simply to conspire to do something without denouncing 
the act. It does not require that a man shall do something, but 
just a mere conspiracy behind closed doors would make it a 
crime under this statute, - R 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend from Nebraska; yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is existing law now that a conspiracy to 
offend against the law of the United States is an offense, 
If this bill is enacted and becomes a law, will not a conspiracy 
to perform the act prohibited by this bill be punishable under the 
conspiracy act? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend, as I said a while ago, 
that section 37 of the criminal code provides that if two or more 
persons conspire to commit any offense naguinst the United 
States, and so forth, he is guilty of a crime. So if this bill is 
passed as we recommend in the substitute, then a conspiracy to 
commit any of the offenses denounced in the bill will be a crime. 
I know what my friend wants, but it is rather difficult to ac- 
complish unless you simply pass a bill absolutely forbidding 
laboring men to strike; but that is too big and broad n question 
at present to handle in this summary way. I am afraid the 
adoption of the gentleman’s amendment would probably delay 
the passage of the bill, which we do think is so important a? 
this time. 

Mr. voLSTEAD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

Mr. WEBB. I understood a moment ago that the gentleman 
from Minnesota had agreed to yield to me the remainder of his 
time, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is it—two minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not care for that, Mr. Speaker, and 1 ask 
for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any amendment pending? 

Mr. WEBB. The committee substitute for the House will. 
and no other. 

Mr. COX. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it.“ 

Mr. COX. Will amendments be offered to the committee sul- 
stitute or to the Senate bill? } 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest that the committee substitute 
for the Senate bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to punish the willfu: injury or destruction of war material or of 
war premises or utilities used in connection with war material, and 
for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the words war material,” as used herein, 
shall include arms, armament, ammunition, clothing, food, supplies, 
stores, and all other articles of whatever description intended to be 
used by the United States, or any associate nation, in connection with 
the conduct of the war. 

The words “war premises,“ as used herein, shall Include ali build- 
ings, grounds, mines, or other places wherein such war material ts 
being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, mined, extracted, dis- 
tributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, together with all machinery 
and appliances therein contained; and all forts, arsenais, navy yards, 
camps, prisons, or other military or naval stations of the United States 
or any associate nation. 

The words “ war utilities,” as used herein, shall Include all railroads, 
railways, electric Hines, ronds of whatever 7 Aya railroad or ratl- 
way fixture, canal, lock, dam, wharf, pier, dock, bridge, building. strus- 
ture, engine, machine, mechanical contrivance, car, vehicle, boat, or 
aircraft, or any other means of transportation whatsoever. whereon or 
whereby such war material or any troops of the United States, or of 
any associate nation, are being or about to be transported, either within 
the limits of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, 
reservolrs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures, and 
buildings whereby or in connecticn with which water or gas is belog 
furnished to the military cr naval forces of the United States or any 


associate nation, and all electric light and power, steam or pneumatic 

ower, telephone and telegraph paom: poles, wires, and fixtures, cud 
yireloss stations, and the buildings connected with the maintenance 
and operation thereof used to supply water, light, heat, power, or facili- 
ties of communication to the military or naval forces of the United 
States or any associate nation. 

The words “United States“ shall include the Canal Zone and all 
territory and waters, continental and insular, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

The words “associate nation,” as used in this act, shall be deemed 
to mean any nation at war with any nation with which the United 
States is at war. 

Sec. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any assoriate 
nation in preparing for or 8 on the war, or whoever, with 
reason to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct 
the United States or pay. associate nation In preparing for or carrying 
on the war, shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so in- 
jute or destroy, any, war material, war premises, or war utilities. as 

erein defined, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fine not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or boti. 
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Src. 3. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, shall willfully make or cause to made in a defective man- 
ner, or attempt to make or cause to be made in a defective manner, an 
war material, as herein defined, or any tool, implement, machine, uten 
or receptacle used or employed in making, producing, manufacturing, 
or repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, upon con- 
vietion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 30 years, or both 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, before moving the previous ques- 
tion I desire to yield ample time to gentlemen who have amend- 
ments to offer to discuss them. 

Mr. COX, I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I would like to get an agreement. 
I desire to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARONI and five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble is that the gentleman has no 
time to yield. 

Mr. WEBB. I can move the previous question, but I do not 
want to do so until gentlemen discuss their amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from North Carolina any 
proposition to make? 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent that each amendment 
offered shall be debated five minutes, and after that time the 
previous question on the substitute and bill shall be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman mean five minutes, pro and con? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I think the gentleman had better postpone that 
temporarily; it may be that we will want a little more time. 

Mr. WEBB. I would have no objection to that if I could get 
an understanding as to time. I want to state that once I got 
caught in this condition. I had a bill to which there was no 
objection, and a Member got the floor and talked an hour. 

The SPEAKER, Any Member who gets the floor under the 
general rules of the House has a right to take an hour if he 
wants it. If the gentleman asks to proceed under the five-minute 
rule as it is conducted in Committee of the Whole, the Chair will 
put that request. 

Mr. WEBB. I think that is fair. I ask unanimous consent 
that on each amendment there may be five minutes for the pro- 
ponents and five minutes in opposition. 

Mr. CANNON. There may be amendments to an amendment. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the committee will be liberal in 
this matter. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say that I will. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to consider amendments to this bill under the 
five-minute rule as used in Committee of the Whole House o 
the state of the Union. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, does 
that include pro forma amendments? 

Mr. WEBB. It includes anything germane or appropriate 
under the five-minute rule of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ defined,” insert “ or shall conspire 
to prevent the erection or production of such war premises, war mate- 
rials, or war utilities.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I hoped that the gentleman from 
North Carolina would accept the amendment. Does it add 
anything to the law? Some gentlemen have said that it does 
not add anything to it. If so, it can do no hurt. 

Mr. WEBB. I make the statement, if the gentleman will 
permit, that his-amendment punishes conspiracy without any 
overt act. The gentleman has not made the matter he speaks 
of in his amendment—that is, the prevention of the erection or 
production, and so forth—a crime. He undertakes to punish a 
man who conspires, simply, without punishing the completed act. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me read it as it would read if the amend- 
ment was adopted. 8 

Section 2 would read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever. with in- 
tent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any 
associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war. or whoever, 
with reason to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or 
obstruct the United States or any associate nation In preparing for or 


earrying on the war, shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt 
to so injure or destroy, any war material, war premises, or war 
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utilities, as herein defined, or shall conspire to prevent the erection or 


war materials, or war utilities, shall 


production of such war premi. 
not more than $10,000 or imprisone 


upon conviction thereof, be fin 
not more than 30 years, or both. 

Now, I fancy that it would amount to something if the 
amendment went in there. I believe it ought to go in. What 
is the use of shying? I ask it in all good faith. This is a war 
measure and not a peace measure. If the Industrial Workers 
of the World or any other set of -people—if the farmers, if the 
producers, or anybody that produces anything that is necessary 
to carry on this war—conspires, in the language of this section 
and of this substitute, then they are guilty of a crime. 

You may say that it is crude, that it has no place here. Well, 
for everything a place, for all times a season. The fact that the 
war is on, and especially this war, makes this amendment apt. 
Does any Member who listens to me want to say that we have 
sent these soldiers abroad and yet that men can conspire to 
keep them from getting food, to prevent the construction of 
ships to carry the food, or of convoys to transport them when 
they cross, and all along the line—that the coal that is neces- 
Sary, the iron that is necessary, the munitions that are neces- 
sary shall not go? If so, I am not in harmony with him, and 
I am here to say if anybody wants to criticize me for holding 
these opinions, by political threat or otherwise, and no one on 
the floor of the House desires to make a political threat, I 
would rather take the criticism and die than not to attempt to 
put the law on the statute books. [Applause.] 2 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I say again that I do not think 
that this is the way to reach this tremendous subject. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
8 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Estopinal Kitchin Sanford 
Austin Evans Kraus Saunders, Va. 
Blackmon Fairchild, B. L. Kreider Schall 
Brand Fairchild, G. W. LaGuard Scott, Pa. 
Brumbaugh Flood Lehlbach Scully 
Caldwell Focht Lenroot Sells 
Campbell, Pa. Godwin, N. C. Linthicum Shallenberger 
Cantrill Good Lobeck Sherley 
Capstick Goodall Longworth Sisson 
Carew Green, Iowa Lufkin Slem 
Carlin Greene, Mass. McClintice Smal 
Carter, Mass. Griest McCormick Snell 
Church Hamill McLaughlin, Pa. Steele 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N.Y. Maher Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark, Pa. Harrison, Miss, Mann Sterling, III. 
Coady larrison, Va Ma Stevenson 
Cooper, Ohio Haskell Martin ness 
Cooper, W. Va. Haugen Mason Strong 
Cople Hawley Mondell Sullivan 
Costello Hayes Montague Templeton 
Crisp Heintz Moore, Pa. nkham 
Curry, Cal Hilliard lott Treadway 
Davis Hollingsworth Mudd Van Dyke 
Dempsey Hood O'’Shaunessy ‘are 
Dewalt Howard Parker, N. X. Walker 
Dickinson Hull, Tenn. Pou Watson, Va. 
Dies Husted Pratt eaver 
Dixon Johnson, S. Dak. Purnell Wililams 
Dooling Jones, Tex. Ragsdale Wilson, La. 
Doremus Jones, Va. Rainey Winslow 
Dowell Kahn Rayburn Vise 
Drukker Kehoe Riordan Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Kelley, Mich. Robinson 
Dupré Kennedy, R. I. Rucker 

gle Kettner Sanders, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this call 291 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names. 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


lows: 


To Mr. CALDWELL, for one week, on account of important 


business ; 


To Mr. Jones of Texas, for one week, on account of illness; 
To Mr, Branp, for the day, on account of sickness; 
To Mr. Coorer of Ohio, for a few days, on account of sickness 


in family; and 


To Mr. KEHOE, until 4 o'clock p. m. to-day, on account of official 


business. 
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INJURY TO WAR MATERIAL. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] introduces a brand-new offense into 
the bill. We propose in the bill to punish any person who in- 
tends to interfere with the war, and with that intent destroys 
or injures some war utility or premise. The gentleman from 
Illinois provides a brand-new offense and says whoever shall 
conspire to prevent the erection or production of such wur 
premises, and so forth, shall be punished. We have said noth- 
ing about the production or erection of war premises in the 
detinition of war utilities, war premises, and so forth, so his 
amendment is entirely new. If the House desires to put a 
new offense into the bill. of course it can do so. and I have no 
objection; but in doing so it seems to me it would desire to 
require the same of the man who commits this offense as we 
do of the man who commits the other offenses set out in the bill. 
We propose that the man should intend to injure or delay the 
prosecution of the war, or that he had reasonable ground to 
know that his act would do that. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that if the House desires to add this new offense, it ought to add 
the words“ Whoever with intent to interfere with or obstruct 
the United States or any associate nation in preparing for and 
carrying on the war shall conspire to prevent the erection or 
production,” and so forth, se as to make it harmonize with the 
preceding definitions of offenses, Otherwise you have two plans 
of finding men guilty. With one class. where a man blows up 
some war utility you have to prove that he had intent to injure 
or interfere with the prosecution of the war; but with another 
class, where two men sit down and talk about their refusal to 
build a telegraph line or un aqueduct or a sewer, while they 
may not be guilty of any overt act at all. if you prove they 
simply conspired together. without any intent to injure the war 
at all, you make them guilty of crime. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Therefore. unless the gentleman's amendment is 
fended to correspond to the rest of the bill, I do not think 
the house ought to adopt it. in view of the requirements as to 
the other offenses in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from IIlinois is amended by the insertion of the words 
“with such intent,” would the gentleman from North Carolina 
object to it then? ` 

Mr. WERR. You could not use the words“ with such intent.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not? 

Mr. WEBB. You can meet it by adding the language I have 
just read. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why would not the words “with such 
intent“ cover the proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. If you put after the word “ defined“ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Personally, I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s construction. I think the langunge of the gentleman 
from Illinois now includes all that goes before it, but certainly 
it would if you said, “ with such intent.“ Would the gentleman 
object to it then? 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection, but If you put in the 
language “ whoever, with intent to injure, interferes with. or 
obstructs the United States or any associate nation in preparing 
for or carrying on the war. shall conspire to prevent the erec- 
tion or production of such war premises or war materials or 
war utilities,” then. you huve something in keeping with the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Has the gentleman any objection? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not see any objection, but I do not see 
much use of it, because we have a general conspiracy statute 
now. 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman will permit, if I understood 
the gentleman aright, he wants to do just what I want to do. 
Now. I will tell you the people I want to catch. Take the 
I. W. W.— 

Mr. WEBB. I want to enteh those. too; of course we all do; 
in fact, everybody who is trying to delay or obstruct the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr, CANNON, Take a thousand of them in the shipyards 
or in the forests and they go to work and conspire and arm. 
They do net commit any act. Have we got to wait until they 
kill and destroy and burn or commit any of these acts? I 
have no objection. if I understand the modification, to the 
amendment us amended, but I think it means that now. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. When the gentleman intreduced this bill 
was it his intention, or was it the intention of his committee, to 
prevent a man from striking? 
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Mr. WEBB. I will answer that question in the negative; it 
was not. We have eminent and patriotic men, representing the 
Government at the request of the President, looking after all 
strikes or threatened strikes. 

Mr. KEATING. Is not the object of the amendment offered 
by the gentlemun from Illinois to prevent strikes? Is not that 
the real object of the proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. His language does not do so. 

Mr. KEATING, Is not that what he seeks to accomplish? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know what is in his mind, but I know 
what his Innguage is. He now proposes to say. if he adopts 
my suggestion that whoever shall conspire to prevent the erec- 
tion or production of such war premises or war materials or 
utilities with intent to hinder, delay, or to injure the prosecution 
of the war shall be guilty of an offense. That would net apply 
to strikers any more than anybody else. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the time be extended 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unanimous 
consent thut the gentleman from North Carolina have five min- 
utes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman from Colorado a 
question in the time of the gentleman frem North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the geutleman from Massachusetts to interrogate the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Colorado believe, if 
it is going to interfere with our winning the wur, that people 
ought to have the right to strike? 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman from North Carolina will 
permit me to answer the interrogation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. WEBB. I will 

Mr. KEATING (continuing). I will state my position. I 
do not believe that the interests of this country can be advanced 
by putting into law the thought that the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. CAN NON] expressed on the floor to-day, which is that 
this bill should be so amended as to prevent workmen from 
combining for the purpose of quitting work. Our labor prob- 
lems. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts. are being 
very ably handled by the executive branch ef this Govern- 
ment 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman xield 

Mr. KEATING (continuing). And I prefer to permit Wood- 
row Wilson. the President of the United States, to continue to 
work out the various phases of this issue in the way that he has 
decided te be the best way, rather than toss this apple of dis- 
cord, of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is the 
creator, into the industrial problems of this country. 

Mr. CANNON. win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am opposed to conscripting labor because 
our experience has shown it is unnecessary. In my judgment, 
it would be a monumental blunder. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as I know and believe, in recent days 
Mr. Gompers is doing what he can to control a great body of 
men, so far as a man can by influence control them, There is 
a great body of men that he does not control. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, but the trouble with the gentleman from 
Tllinois is that when he talks in this House about controling 
the Industrial Workers of the World he is merely indulging in 
camouflage. His idea is to control all classes of labor in this 
country—those who would not think of joining the Workers of 
the World—and deprive them of essential rights. This bill does 
not apply to the Industrial Workers of the World, and the gen- 
tlemuan's amendment is not confined to that obnoxious organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. I would control everybody in the United States 
that does anything by conspiracy to disable us from supporting 
the hoys in the trenches. [Applause.]} 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker. I hope that we can agree on this 
amendment by adding the words which have been suc.ested. 

Mr. CANNON. If I can get the gentiemaa to Just sit down 
and fix the amendment. > 

Mr. WEBB. I can suggest the amendment if the Clerk ea 
get it. > 

Mr. CANNON. The amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER. What is it the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina suggests? 

Mr. WEBB, I want to add the following words before that 
amendment which has been offered by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman offering an amendment to 
the amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the Clerk. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to suggest this, Mr. Speaker: 
or whoever with intent to obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war 

The SPEAKER. Where does that come in? 

Mr. WEBB. Immediately after the word “defined,” in line 
15, and just ahead of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. It is an amendment to his amendment then? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Your amendment ought to 
come in after the word “or” in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. And then the language: 
or whoever with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shall conspire to prevent 

And so forth. 

Mr. CANNON. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope we can get out of it in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the Clerk will read these two amend- 
ments together, each a part of the same thing, and see how they 
will read, the Webb amendment and the Cannon amendment 
hitched together. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
or whoever with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shall conspire to pare the erection or production of such war prem- 
ises, war material or war utility. 

Nr. CANNON. Iam satisfied with that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the whole business will be voted on at 
once, then. 

Mr. CANNON. 
tion. ~* 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Nortli Carolina a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Before the House votes on this proposition 
I think we should have from the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina his idea of what this amendment accomplishes. It is just 
possible that personally I may fully agree with the gentleman. 
I will say that if the amendment carries out the thought that 
I think is in the mind of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] I would not agree to it. 

Mr. CANNON. My mind is mine, and the language speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. KEATING. What is it the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina believes the amendment would accomplish? 

Mr. WEBB. It means this, that wherever two or more persons 
conspire or agree together not to construct or manufacture any 
war materials and that conspiracy is formed for the purpose of 
injuring and delaying or interfering with the carrying on of 
the war, those persons shall be deemed guilty of a crime. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the purpose is to injure or interfere with 
our preparation for the war. 

Mr. WEBB. I have just stated that. 

The SPEAKER. The vote when it is taken will be taken on 
the combined Cannon and Webb amendments, they being con- 
sidered as one. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The Committee on the Judiciary, when they gave consideration 
to this measure, which I understand was drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, had in mind the punishment of anybody who 
would willfully. injure or destroy war material, or war premises, 
or utilities used in connection with war material, or other pur- 
poses. Now, you are called upon here to vote upon an amend- 
ment that a great many of us are not clear upon. I do not 


I accept the amendment if there is no objec- 


know as the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, is entirely clear in his 
mind as to what his amendment would accomplish if adopted. 

I have in my mind pretty clearly what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] intends to accomplish. I think he has 
frankly stated his position to the House. I think, how- 
ever, if you adopt the amendment as proposed by the gentleman 


from Illinois and amended by the chairman of the committee, 

that you will do more to disarrange the plan that the Govern- 

ment of the United States has had in mind regarding coordina- 

tion and cooperation of labor in the production of war mate- 

rials, both for our own armies and the armies of our allies, ` 
than anything that can possibly be done. 

You are going to hold over the head of men and women en- 
gaged in the production—that is, on private contracts for the 
Government of the United States—the threat of punishment by 
penal statute, providing they get together for the purpose of 
improving their condition. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. NOLAN. Oh, yes! It is conspiracy if they get together 
for the purpose of improving their conditions and striking to 
improve those conditions. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I am not in error. I think I know what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] proposes to accom- 
plish, and he has frankly stated it. 

Now, you have in the District of Columbia, in this city, meet- 
ing to-day, five representatives of employers and five repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, with Mr. Taft representing the 
employers and Mr. Frank P. Walsh representing labor. They 
were gotten together here for the purpose of formulating a 
plan whereby strikes will be discontinued during the war, so 
that the workers will produce munitions and materials to sup- 
ply our armies in the field without cessation of work. They 
have gotten together to formulate some plan, and I think they 
will succeed. You have got a wage-adjustment board con- 
nected with the Emergency Fleet Corporation that settled the 
strike question on the Pacific coast. They have recently ren- 
dered a decision along the Delaware River that affects fifty or 
sixty thousand men. They are going to New York next week, 
and the week after they will be on the North Atlantic coast, 
and the week after that they will be on the South Atlantic 
coast. When they hand down their decisions I am satisfied 
you will not have any trouble in the shipyards of he country. 

I am satisfied that if you permit the Government of the United 
States to work out this labor problem you will have no trouble 
in war industries. But if you want to stir this thing up, if 
you want to hold over organized labor in this country the threat 
of jail simply because they might strike to better their con- 
ditions while working for a private employer who has got a Gov- 
ernment contract, whether it be at Hog Island or at some other 
place, no matter what conditions the employer may impose on 
labor, I think you will disarrange the whole program. I think 
if this Congress, or some committee of Congress, wants to settle 
this question, they ought to do it in committee; they ought to 
allow those who have given time and attention to the subject an 
opportunity to come before the committee and have a free and 
frank discussion of the whole subject. 

Let us find out what the Government itself proposes. Let 
the men who are handling the labor problem for the Govern- 
ment handle this question, tell us what legislation is needed, and 
then it is time for Congress to act. But here you are asked, 
with 10 or 15 minutes’ discussion, to adopt an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], supplemented by 
another amendment by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, that if adopted will seriously disarrange your entire 
labor program during the war. [Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote! ”] 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one’ Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. [Cries of Vote!“ “ Vote! ”] 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MORGAN. I rise to move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was somewhat surprised at 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who has this 
he in charge, who seemed to agree to this amendment as modi- 

ed. 

Mr. WEBB. I did not agree to it. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] accepted it. I said I had no objection 
if he would accept it. It harmonizes with the rest of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, I will modify my statement and say I 
was somewhat surprised that he should agree to the modifica- 
tion. In other words, I think this House has tlie impression 
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now that this amendment as modified meets with the approval 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. That is my impression. 

Now, I will say that I recognize the chairman's right to do 
that, generally, speaking, but I think where an amendment is 
offered to an important bill like this; covering an entirely new 
field, that brings in questions that were not involved in the 
origina! bill, which broadens the scope of the original bill, that 
it is not usual for the chairman of the committee, without 
much discussion, to virtually concede such an amendment. 

Now, I am opposed to this amendment. In the first place, if 
we are to make a new law, a new criminal statute, which affects 
the right of labor to strike, we should ‘consider it very care- 
fully, very thoroughly, and very patriotically. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman believe that organized labor 
or any other body of men or women in this country should be 
given the right to strike and destroy the instruments of pro- 
duction and munition plants? [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe that labor has the right to strike. 
[Applause.] I believe that at present labor, as a rule, is as 
loyal to the Government as capital. I believe that it is unwise 
55 enact the legislation included in this amendment at this 

me. 

It may be wise for the House here, with very little discus- 
sion, with practically no consideration, to authorize the courts 
of this land to indict every man who enters into a strike during 
the war; but I do not believe that that is wise. I have never 
posed as the champion of organized labor. There are others in 
this House more entitled to that position than I. But, at the 
same time, I do not think it is necessary for the Congress of 
the United States at this time to authorize the courts of the 
United States to prosecute every man connected with organ- 
ized laber who strikes. [Applause.] 

We can not win this war without the sympathy and support 
of the laboring men of this country. By this I mean all the 
men in our mills, factories, manufacturing plants, in the oper- 
ation of our railways, on our farms,-and in all our industrial 
establishments. These men are performing the labor necessary 
to clothe, feed, equip, arm, and maintain the soldiers and sailors 
of the Army and Navy. 

Not only this, perhaps 90 per cent of our soldiers and sailors 
go from the homes of the laboring classes of the country. Oer- 
tainly we ought not to question the loyalty and patriotism of 
these men by hastily adopting an amendment which might be 
used to intimidate or prosecnte and possibly to convict men who 
may have a just cause to strike even in war times. I have no 
sympathy with any man, whoever he may be or whatever may 
be his calling or occupation. who interferes with the American 
people in the prosecution of the war. I am willing to vote for 
any iegislation that will mete out proper punishment for such 
men. But I am not willing to vote for a “ conspiracy ” provision 
which might be construed to interfere with the just rights of 
labor now so universally recognized. As a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, I have supported every measure designed 
to strengthen the arm of the Government in the great struggle 
in which we are engaged. As a Representative, I am anxious 
to contribute in every way possible to aid our brave soldiers 
and sailors to win the war. T desire to lighten their burdens, 
to lessen their sacrifices, and to relieve them of every danger 
and hardship possible. But I do not believe a conspiracy stat- 
ute, applicable to labor generally, without proper safeguards 
thrown around it, will aid our Army or our Navy or contribute 
to our national strength in this hour of peril and danger. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
amendment be now closed. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that all debate on this 
amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] is withdrawn. The question is 
on the joint amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEnn]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Noran} there were—ayes 112, noes 45. 

Mr. NOLAN and Mr. KEATING made the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Chair just counted. I think 
that point of order is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The point of order 
is made that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 


After counting.] Two hundred and three Members present, 


not a quorum, On the rising vote the ayes were 112, the noes 
were 45—— 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. When can we demand and obtain a roll call? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will get it in about half a 
minute. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WINGO. May we have the amendment reported, Mr. 
Speaker? Let me suggest that as the section is short, the entire 
section be read as it would be if this amendment were adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
entire section, with the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with Intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his act may injure, interfere with. or obstrust the United 
States or snz associate nation in preparing for or ing on the war, 
shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy 
any war material, war premises, or war utilities as berein detined, or 
whoever with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shall conspire to ent the erection or production of ‘such war prem- 
ises, war material, or war utilities. shall. upon conviction thereof, be 
ae E more than $10,000 or imprisonment not more than 30 years, 
or both. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As I understood the amend- 
ment, it used the word “obstruct ”; as the section was just read 
I understood that the words used were “ interfere with.” 

Mr. CANNON. The word “interfere” is in the text as it 
was reported, if the gentleman will look at the top of section 2. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 59, 
not voting 112, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


YEAS—257. 
Alexander Farr ae | Iowa Randan 
Almon Ferris Klers, La. cavis 
Anderson Fess Kincheioe Rodenberg 
Ashbrook Fields Kinkaid ogers 
Aswell Fischer Kitchin omjue 
Bacharach Focht La Follette e r 
Barkley Forduey Larsen Rouse 
Barn Foss Lea. Cal, Rowland 
Beakes Foster Lee, Ga. Rubey 
Beshlin Francis Lesher Rucker 
Black Frear Lever Ruseell 
Blanton Fre: man Little Fahath 
Booher French 1 Sanders, Ind. 
Borland Fuller. III. bec Sanders, La. 
Bowers Fuller. Mass. Lonergan Sanders, N. T. 
Brodbeck Gandy Longworth Saunders, Va. 
Browning Gard Lufkin Scott. Iowa 
Brumbaugh Garner McAndrews Scott, Mich. 
Buchanan Garrett, Tenn, McArthur Kells 
Burnett Garrett, Tex. McFadden ®hackleford 
Burroughs Gillett McKenzie Shallenberger 
Butler lass McKinley Fherley 
Byrns, Tenn. Glynn McLaughlin, Mich. Sbouse 
Ca Kaus. Goodwin. Ark. Madden Sinnott 
Candler, Miss. uld Magre Fisson 
nnon Graham, III. Mansfield Slayden 
Cantril Graham Martin loan 
Caraway Gray, Ala. Mays Smith, Idaho 
Carlin Gray, N. J Merritt Smith. Mich. 
Carter, Okla, Green, lowa Miller, Minn, nook 
Chandler, N. T. Grecne, Vt. Miller, Wash. Snyher 
Church Gregg Moon Steagall 
Clark, Fla, Gricst Moores, Ind. Stedman 
Claypool Hadie Neely Rtrenerson 
Collier Hamilton, Mich, Nicholls, 8. C. Stephens, Miss, 
Connally, Tex. Hamlin Nichols, Minn. Sterling. 111. 
Connelly, Kans. Hare Norton Stevenson 
Cox Harrison, Miss. Oldfivid Sumners 
£ Harrison, Va. Oliver, Ala. Sweet 
Cramton Hastings Olney Swift 
Crosser Haugen Osborne Switzer 
Currie, Mich, Hawley O'Shaunessy Talbott 
Dale, N. X. Heaton Overstreet Taylor, Ark, 
Dale, Vt. Heflin Padgett ple 
Dallinger Helm Paige Tillman 
Darrow Helvering Park ison 
Davidson Hensley Parker, N. J. ‘Timbcrlake 
Decker Hersey Pa! ker. N. T. Towner 
Dickinson Hicks Peters Treadway 
Din Holland Platt Vennbie 
Dixon Houston Polk Vestal 
Doolittle Hull, Tenn. Powers Vinson 
Doughton 35588 Pratt Volsted 
Drane Hutchinson Price Wa'dow 
Y —— K Sone oo, 
Fagan ohuson, . uin aln 
Elliott Johnson, Wash. Kainey Ward 
Ellsworth Janes, Va. Raker Wason 
Esch Juul Ramsey Watkins 
Fairfield Kearns Ramseyer Watson, Pa. 
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8 Va. Whaley. 4 Tex. . a eee Mr. Rionnax with Mr. MUDD. 
Web White, Me. Wood, Ind. Wir Mr- Senait, with Mr.. Morr. 
Welling White, Ohio Woods, lowa Mr. Sms with Mr. Voter. 
Welty Wilson, III. Wright Mr. Stevenson with Mr. STINESS. 
NAYS—5). Mr. Small with Mr; STRONG. 
Ayres Emerson Lansley Rankin Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. Stur. 
Baer 2 glynn z 2 ren Mr, CHARLES B. Surrn with Mr. TINKHAM. 
Bland. Garland Lunn n Roberts Mr. Thoursox with Mr. WINSLOW. 
Browne Gordon McCulloch Sherwood Mr. Raxer with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
e Haar ie peed RNIB Te F Mr. Wise with Mr. Kraus: 
Cooper, Wis Huddieston Mondell Stafford Mr. Nax Dyke with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Davis goe Mor; Tague Mr. Sterrrna of Pennsylvania with Mr, Jonxsox of South 
Senon 7 Mori n —— Colo. Dakota. 
nton ames e n ama 
ae oe aes a A A . 
ominje elly, Pa. ver, J. T. yar r. SCULLY wit r. CAPSTICK. 
Edmonds ng Phelan Zihiman The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Elston Knutson Porter 
NOT VOTING—112 A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
AS D pis Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
3 3 r e the bin and all amendments thereto. 
Bell Dupré Kettner” x Sanford 7 The SPRAT The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
ckmon tagle ey, Ohio 1e previous question. 
pose mene —— pedt Pi Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw that motion and 
p y T. — ME 
Byrnes, 8 c Fairchild, B. L, LaGuardia Sears ane reper a from New York [Mr. Lunn] to offer an 
e fairchild, G. W. ro ms amendment, 
Campbell, Pa. Flood Lehiback Siem Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
oan Godwin, N. G. LAMET Smith, C. B The Clerk read as follows 
jodwin, nthicum mith, $ 
Carter, Mass. Good McClintic Snell 
Add as a new section to follow section 2: 
Clark, = ara Greene, Mase MeLaughiin, Pa Seepbens Nebr, “Nothing herein shall be construed as: making it unlawful for em- 
Coady Hamill. Maher Sterling, Pa g 8 to agree together Hh gop work or not ta 7 e —. 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Mann Stiness ` ona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of employmen 
„ epee at Mr. WEBB.. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order against 
Sion ee sth ‘Montag Thompesn FFF dment is 
sp 0 o He ompson r. Speaker, I make the point of order s amendmen 
— e Bice, seuss) Tan Bro not in order, and I insist on the point of order. I believe it ought 
Dent “= Hali, ‘Jowa Mudd Vare to be sustained, because there is nothing in this bill e ee a 
Dewa us vermyer oigt employees or labor or wages or conditions; it only applies to 
Piet ing 7 Wires conspiracies and doing certain things for the purpose of injuring 
Doremus un Rayburn Winslow or interfering with the Government in prosecuting the war. I 
Dowell Kehoe Riordan 80 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Dunn, 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. HASKELL: 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. MAPES. 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Mr. MAHER with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. DOWELL. 
Mr. Montacur with Mr. SANFORD: 

Mr. Romxsox with Mr. HaxtLrox of New York. 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 


can not see how the amendment is germane. You might as well 
write into the bill that it is not intended to catch an honest man. 
True, some gentlemen have mentioned labor on the floor, but 
there is nothing in the bill referring to labor, employees; or 
conditions of labor. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, but this amendment just placed 
upon the bill does speak of conspiracy. Now, the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York is only, as I understand it; to 
explain that this shall not apply in this way, so it seems to me 
that if the amendment which has just been placed upon the bill 
is in order it would not do to say that this amendment is not in 
order. It might have been so if this amendment had not been 
first placed upon the bill, but having been placed upon the bill 
and voted on by the House, it seems to me that this amendment 


is now in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. This amend- 
ment is simply a limitation on this bill, and the point of order 
is overruled. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the previous question on the bill and amendments to final pas- 
sage. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that we are considering the bill under the five-minute rule, 
and the motion is not in order until the Clerk finishes the 
reading of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. The bill has been read. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. By unanimous consent it was agreed 
that we should consider the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We have just had read the second sec- 
tion for amendment. We have not had read the third section 5 
under the flve-minute rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. The whole bill has been read. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But not since that agreement was made. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is in order. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seem to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lanarer) there were—ayes 
93, noes 69. 

Mr. CANNON. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. Dewar with Mr. Grondz W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. BELL with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr. BRAND with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Carrer of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. CHANDEER of Oklahoma. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. CLARK of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. Coorzn of Ohio. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Dootrne with Mr. Curry of California. 
Mr. Donzzmrus with Mr. DRUKKER. 
. EsSrorrxal with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD.) 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Goop. ‘ 
Mr. GaLitvan with Mr. Rowe. 
Mr. Howan with Mr. GOODALL. 
Mr. Froop with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Kron with Mr. Hurt of Iowa. 
Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. HAYES. 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. Hamer with Mr. KAHN. ` 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 
Mr. Kettner with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Pov with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. OvermMyer with Mr. LENROOT. 
Mr. Lintiicum with Mr. KREIDER. 
Mr. Racspate with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. McCrrntic with Mr. MEEKFR. 
Mr, Raxyrurw with Mr. Moor: of Pennsylvania. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 1 Pa. . X are hash re 
demands the yeas and nays. The Chair will count. [After | Rann 3 Slemp Tinkham 
counting.] Sixty-five gentlemen have arisen, a suficient num- | Mapes Robinson Sloan Van Dyke 
. Martin Rowe Small Vare 
ber, and the Clerk will call the roll. Sanu Fowiand Snell Wiitlems 
À = 272 38 ~ 
The question was taken; and there were—) 273, nays 38, | Montague Sanford Steele Wilson, La. 
answered present 1, not voting 116, as follows: Overmyer Scott, Iowa Stephens, Nebr. Winslow 
+ Polk Scott. Pa. Sterling, Pa. Vise 
YEAS—273. Porter Senlly Stiness Wood, Ind. 
Alexander Flood Lonergan Sanders, N. Y. Pou Sears Strong Woods, Iowa 
Almon ee pr ig ac yr Neal So the amendment was agreed to. 
ber vibe 3 pen ey Scott, Mich. The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Ashbrook Foster Lunn Sells Until further notice: 
Aswell Francis 3 8 0 Mr. Talnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
5 8 McCulloch Sherwood sx Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Bankhead French McFadden Shouse Mr. McCrintic with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
Barkley Fuller, Ml, McKenzie Siegel Mr. Sus with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Barnhart Fuller, Mass. - McKeown Sinnott M 8 B A Í Me, FUELED 
Beakes Gallagher McKinley Slayden Mr. Bropseck with Mr. HUSTED, 
Bell Gandy McLaughlin, Mich. Smith. Idaho Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, 
appt OA 3 Pett poe a Mr. Dries with Mr. Srixxss. 
a a 7 ». . 
Blackmon Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Smith. T. F. Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. TINKHAM. 
Bland 90 ee anys 5 Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. WINSLOW. 
Booher Goodwin, x eeker « z 
Bowers Gordon Miller. Wash. Stafford Mr. Marty with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Browne Graham, III. Mondell Steagall Mr, Pork with Mr. MAGEE. 
3 —.— a 5 — e a Mr. ScuLLY with Mr. PORTER. 
EROR 0 eee 9 Mr. Sisson with Mr. SLOAN. 
3 Gr Morgan Stevenson . * ° wit i x 
piinia Hadley Morin Sumners Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Butler Hamiiton, Mich, Mott Sweet Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
e Hamlin Mada Amir man from New Jersey [Mr. BrownrNe]. Uf he were present, I 
Campbell, Kans, Hard Neely Switzer 5 “aye,” and I desire to state that my impression is 
Candler, Miss, Harrison, Miss. Nelson Tague would vote “aye,” an esire 8 y p 2 s 
Caraway arrison, Va, Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark, that if Mr. BrownrnG were present he would also vote “aye. 
Caria eeta a Nicols aen; menor: Colo. Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce the unavoid- 
CREO > estes Norton Thomas able absence of Mr. McCrintic, of Oklahoma, who is sick in the 
Chandler, N T. Heflin Oldfield Thompson hospital with typhojd fever. 
88 B N . The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Col 4 Hersey Olney’ ” Timberlake The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
Conpally; Tex. ee 988 2 committee substitute as amended. : 
V. a AUNES; a K £ ‘ 
Sede ie Hollend Overstreet Venable The question was taken, and the committee substitute was 
Crosser Houston Paige Vestal agreed to. 
Dale, N. X. Huddleston Kark Vinson The SPEAKER. The question is on a third reading of the 
Dallinger Hull, Tenn. Parker, N. x. Nolet Senate bill as amended 
rrow Hutchinson Phelan Waldow e s S the bill dorea to be nd 
Davidson Igoe Powers Walker The question was taken, and the was orde: o be. 
vis Jacoway Price Walsh a third time, and was read the third time. 
8 „ ween The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Denton: Juul! = ainey Watkins Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 
Dickinson pent ae Saen TN: Pa. the yeas and nays. There were some of us who voted against 
Dill eating smsey atson, Va, nan 2 
Dillon Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer en ver the Cannon amendment who Abang noy to W se) 925 bill. 
Dixon Kennedy, Iowa Randall Webb The SPEAKER, The question is on passing the $ 
Domtalek Ey hig Mankin reag The question was taken. 
ncheloe evourn X SOk I z 
Bad. King j Reavis Whaley Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
Doughton Kinkaid Reed Wheeler is no quorum present. 
Dowell areta pee wae ne: The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
Dran nutson oberts te. o 1 . The vote just 
Dupré La Follette Rodenberg Wilson, TL point of order that there is 5 aos eee ene ee - 
Dyer Langley Rogers Wilson, Tex. taken discloses the presence of a q 5 g 
Eagan Larsen Romjue Wingo Wisconsin demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of order- 
Ellsworth 2 Rome rin ing the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
Paaa Lesher ` Rubey Young, N. Dak, counting.] Eighty-four Members have arisen, a sufficient num- 
Farr Lever Ru ker Young, Tex. ber, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 
Ferris RA 1 1 Zihiman The question was taken; and there were—yeas 321. not vot- 
Fieis Lobeck Sanders, Ind. ing 107, as follows: = 
Fisher London Sanders, La. — an 3 
A N xand Carter, Okla. upr Jordon 
3 e T Be Graham, T 
RAAT. Edmonds Helm Peters AANRY. Clark. Fla Edmonds Gray. N. J. 
Borland Elliott Humphreys Platt ‘Ashbrook Classon Elliott Green, Iowa 
Cannon Fordney Johnson, Ky. Sherley ‘Aswell capui Ellsworth Greene. Vt. 
Cantril Garner Kiess, Pa. Steenerson Ayres Collier Emerson Gregg 
Church Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stephens, Miss, Bacharach Connally, Tex. ose Griest 
Cox Glass Merritt Volstead Baer Connelly. Kans. Fairfleld ladley 
Crago Glynn Miller, Minn, Ward Bankhead Cooper, Wis. ‘arr Hamilton, Mich, 
Cramton Gray. N. J. Moores, Ind. Rarkley Cox Ferris Hamlin 
Curran ADRE: RNE bots Soret 88 Fields Sa ion Miss. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. Rell a, Crosser Fisher Harrison, Va. 
atari „„ See Be ide 
s NOT VOTING—116. Hieckmon Dale. Vt. Focht Hayden 
Austin Costello Godwin, N. C. Ireland Blaud Dallinger Fordney 553 
Brand Crisp ood Johnson, S. Dak. Blanton Darrow Foss nens 
Britten Curry, Cal Goodall Jones, Tex, Booher Davidson Foster ae Š 
Brodbeck Dempsey Gould ones, Va. Borland Davis ; Ereni ne AA ng 
Browning nt Grabam, Pa. Kahn Bowers Decker o Here ey 
Byrnes. S. C. Dewalt Greene, Mass, Kehoe Browne Denison ASS 8 8 i ied 
Caldwell ies Griest Kelley, Mich B Deaton Fuller, Mass Hiara 
Campbell, Pa. Doremus Hamill b Kennedy, R.I. Buchanan ' 115 i Celah Holland 
Capstick Drukker Hamilton, N. V. Kettner Burnett Dickinson Jallazhe kong 
Carew Dunn Haskell Kraus Burroughs n Gandy eee 
Carte AE Eito 755 4 bag 82815 5 pore Tenn Biden Same Lull, TOWA 
Clark. Fla > a Esch Heintz 2 ig. 8 Campbell, Kans. Dominick 7178 51 15 pene: sulh menn, 
Clark, a. Estopinal Hollingsworth Lehibach Can ler, Miss, Dooling SEEN ex, Hom 1 40 
Coady Evans Hood Lenroot Cannon ; Doolittle = ett utchinso 
Cooper, ge, ae E. e, e, | Caraway. Bowell” © er 
Coley Galan . - Husted McCormick Carlin Drane Goodwin, Ark. James 
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Johnson, 8 Miller, Minn. Rogers Taylor; Ark. 
Johnson, > Miller, Wash. Romjue Taylor, Colo. 
uul Mondeil Rose Temple 
Kearns Montague Rouse ‘Thomas 
Keating oon Rowe Thompson 
Kehoe Moore, Pa. Rubey Tillman 
Kelly, Pa. Moores, Ind. Rucker n 
ere: Towa Morgan Russell Timberlake 
Key, Ohio Morin Sabath owner 
Kiess, Pa. Mott Sanders, Ind, Treadwa; 
K incial N 2 ders. La. Venable 
ine Nelso Sanders, N. Y. Vestal 
Fin id N icholls, 8. C. Saunders, Va. Vinson 
Kitchin Nichols, Mich, 1 Volgt 
Knutson Nolan Scott, Iowa Volstead 
La Follette } Norton Seott, Mich. Waldow 
Langley Oldfield lis Walker 
Larsen Oliver, Ala. Shackleford Walsh 
Lazaro Oliver, N. X. Uenberger Walton 
Lea, Cal. Iney herley Ward 
Lesher Osborne Sherwood Wason 
Lever O’Shaunessy Shouse Watkins 
Lininicum Overstreet Siegel Watson, Pa. 
turase Pee Sinnott weaver’ 
page ge uno eaver 
London Park Sla, Webb 
Lonergan Parker, N. T. Sloan Welling 
Longworth Parker, N. X. Smith. Idaho Welty 
Lufkin Peters Smith, Mich. ey 
Lundeen Phelan Smith, C. B. Wheeler 
Lunn Platt Smith. T. F. White, Me. 
McAndrews Pou Snook White, Ohio 
MeArtbur Powers Snyder Ison, III. 
McCulloch Purnell Stafford Wilson, Tex. 
McFadden uin Stengall ingo 
McKenzie ey Stedman ise 
— — oe ee 1 ; borate 7 755 
msey ephens. Miss. ‘oods, Iowa 
Nel Laughlin, Mich.Ramseyer Sterling, III. Woodyard 
adden Ran Stevenson Wright 
aher Rankin umners Young, N. Dak, 
Mansfield Ra Sweet oung, Tex, 
Martin Reavis Swift Iman 
Mays Robbins Switzer 
Meeker Roberts Tague 
Merritt Rodenberg Talbott 
NOT VOTING—107. 
Austin Eagle Jones, Tex. Ragsdale 
Brand Elston Jones, Va. Reed 
Britten Estopinal Kahn Riordan 
Erodbeck Evans Kelley, Mich. Robinson 
. Brownin Fairchild, B.L. Kennedy, R. I Rowland 
Byrnes, S. C. Fairchild, G. W. Kettner Sanford 
Caldwell French Kraus Scott. Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Gallivan Kreider Seully 
Capstick Garland LaGuardia > 
Carew Godwin, N. C. Lee, Ga. Sisson 
Carter. Mass. Lehlbach Slem 
Chandler, N. X. Lenroot Smal 
Chandler, Okla. Gould Lobeck Snell 
Clark. Pa. Graham, Pa. MeClintic Steele 
7G Sterling, Pa” 
‘ooper, 0 am Lau ter 
— 5 W. Va. Hamilton, N. X. eee Stiness 
Copiey Haskell agee Strong 
Sorte lo Haugen Mann Sullivan 
es Mapes Tempieton 
8 Cal. Heintz Mason Tinkham 
Dempsey Hollingsworth Mudd Van Dyke 
Dewalt Hood Overmyer Vare 
Dies Howard olk Wiliams 
Doremus Husted Porter 
Drukker Ireland Pratt Winslow 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Price 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Gattivan with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Sisson with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Lonxok with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. Kenxepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Pork with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Crrsp with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Gattivan with Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. Eadtz with Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Gourp. 

Mr. Srertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Joxes of Texas with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Moxraduz with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Rronnax with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gannzrr of Tennessee in the 
chair). The gentieman is recorded as “ present.“ 

Mr. TALBOTT. I am paired with the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Browninc. If he were present, he would vote “ yen.” 
I therefore change my vote from “present” to “ yea.” 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that if my col- 


leagues Mr. LaGuarpia and Mr. Macer, were present they 
would yote “ yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 


Mr. MADDEN, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. McCrustic, by unanimous consent, was granted leave ef 
absence indefinitely, on account of illness, 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HELGESEN. 


Mr, BAER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, March 24. 1918, be set aside for addresses on the 
life, character, and public services of Hexry T. HELGESEN, late 
Representative in Congress from the first district of North 
Dakota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Barr] asks unanimous consent that Sunday, March 24, 
1918, be set aside for eulogies upon the life, character, and public 
services of the late Henry T. HELGESEN, a Representative from 
North Dakota. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, Dyer, Mr. Morcan, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. LINTHICUM, and Mr. 
SIEGEL requested unanimous: consent to extend their remarks in 
the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to gentlemen who spoke on the bill extending 
their remarks in the Recorp on this measure, but as to those 
who did not I shall opject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tinguish. Is there objection to 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]? 
hears none, 

Ts there objection to the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Lrytuicum]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 4 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin]? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that upon the conclusion or disposition of the appropriation bill 
now before the House it shall be in order to take up and con- 
sider what is known as the daylight-saving bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make a statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. The finance corporation bill is coming in. 

Mr. SIMS. This will take but one hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Sims] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill it shall be 
in order to consider what is known as the daylight-saving bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. 


The Chair is unable to dis- 
the request of the gentleman 
[After a pause.) The Chair 


I object. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I made the request that I miglit 
be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and there 
were several others who did so. Was there objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] made an objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he object to others? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did not, 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alnbama 
{Mr. Herrn] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 
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PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE IN FEDERAL COURTS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
9354, to amend the practice and procedure in Federal courts, 
and for other purposes, and I propose to yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to explain it, and 
then I intend to move to adjourn, 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Suertey). Does the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the first reading of the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading 
of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall want but one minute 
of that time. 

The bill seeks merely to limit the right of Federal judges in 
the trial of causes submitted to juries. In some jurisdictions— 
at least, it is true of my own—the court elects to give his per- 
sonal opinion as tọ the credibility. of witnesses and the weight 
of testimony, and it was thought that it invaded the province of 
the jury. This bill seeks to correct that, and to make the judge 
corifine his instructions to the law applicable to the case. 

That is all I want to say at this time. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 7, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows : 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia submitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion required for three additional clerks in the office of the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 964); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the contribu- 
tion of the United States toward the maintenance of the Inter- 
allied Institute for the Restoration and Reeducation of Crippled 
Soldiers (H. Doc. No. 965) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance under the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917, on application by a person other than the person to be 
insured, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 358), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9715) extend- 
ing the time for the construction of a bridge across the Bayou 
Bartholomew, in Ashley County, Wilmot Township, State of 
Arkansas, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 359), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10522) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to reimburse officers, enlisted men, and civilian em- 


~ployees in the Military Establishment for certain disbursements 


while on furlough necessitated by disabilities originating in the 
8 and in line of duty; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10523) to estab- 
lish an American recreation camp for commissioned officers, sol- 
diers, and sailors on duty overseas; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 10524) amending an act 
entitled “An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain public 
lands in California; and granting rights in, over, and through 
the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, 
and the San Gabriel Timberland Reserve, Cal., to the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal.,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10525) to authorize and direct 
the Postmaster General to procure postal cars and contract for 
hauling them, and appropriating money therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10526) providing for par- 
tial payments of war excess-profits taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 10527) to provide for the national 
security and defense and further to assure an adequate supply 
of food, by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to contract 
with farmers in certain areas for the production of grain through 
advances, loans, and otherwise, and by providing for the volun- 
tary mobilization of farm labor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution for the election of Representa- 
tives for a four-year instead of a two-year term; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Represen- 
tatives in Congress. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Resolution (II. Res. 266) authorizing the 
printing as a House document the proceedings of the foreign 
war missions; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10528) granting an increase 
of pension to Patton Coomer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10529) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Frank Schultz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 10530) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. McCaleb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10531) granting a pension to 
Paul J. Flynn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10532) 
granting an increase of pension to Uriah T. Alley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10533) granting a pension to 
Sarah C. Frankford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH (for Mr. HEINTZ) A bill (H. R. 10534) 
granting a pension to Warren W. Kendall; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10535) granting a pension to Louis Brock- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10536) granting a pension to Laura A, 
Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10537) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John K. McBain; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10538) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward W. Lauck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bin (H. R. 10539) granting a pen- 
sion to Harry C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10540) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Harter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 10541) granting an increase of 
pension to Columbus Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 4 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 10542) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward W. Lauck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10543) granting a pension to Michael Mul- 
vey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10544) granting an increase 
of pension to John Wesley Melton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 10545) granting an increase of 
pension to William A, Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bin (H. R. 10546) granting a pension 
to George Plewacki; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10547) granting a pension to 
Henry M. Agenbroad; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of New York Zoological Society, 
favoring migratory bird treaty act; to the Committee on For- 
elgn Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the American De- 
fense Society (Inc.), urging that the charter of the German- 
American Alliance be taken away; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. d 

Also, memorial of Publie Service Commission, second district, 
State of New York, urging the protection of the State commis- 
sions in their right to regulate intrastate rates; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. y 

Also, a memorial of the Boise Commercial Club, favoring 
House bill 9928; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, resolution of Yavapai County Chamber of Commerce, 
opposing the Foster bill placing the mining industry under Fed- 
eral control; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, memorial of Trumbull County tax map department, War- 
ren, Ohio, favoring the bill granting pensions to members of the 
Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Springfield Chamber of Commeree, opposing 
any increase in second-class postage at present and opposing a 
zone system at any time; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, favoring Overman bill (S. 3771) for creation of a 
board of war control and a director of munitions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of Grand Army of the Republic post, 
Noble, III., asking for increase of pension to Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National Live 
Stock Association, the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association, and the National Petroleum Association, 
opposing taking the rate making from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Henry Ream, Otto Lauer, jr., Herman Kues- 
ter, Andrew Hebel, and Joseph J. Lennig, of Peru, III., favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the war 
shipping committee of the chamber of commerce, urging prompt 
action looking to the early construction of much-needed dry-dock 
facilities; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. - 

By Mr. McARTHUR. Petition of U. S. Grant Post, No. 17, 
Department of Oregon, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring 
increase in pensions of G. A, R. veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of the board of governors of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of America, favoring the princi- 
ples of the war finance corporation bill and suggesting certain 
changes to be made in it; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Woman's Association of Commerce of 
Chicago, protesting against any scale of pay which does not give 
equal pay for the same work, against an insuflicient wage scale, 
against a longer working-day than eight hours, and pledging 
support to all efforts to secure better conditions for working 
women; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolution of the New York Zoological Society, favoring 
the migratory-bird treaty law; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
favoring the Sherwood pension bill for the benefit of all Ameri- 
can workers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Papers to accompany II. R. 9245, relative 
to military record of William L. Wiles; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Dorothy French and numerous 
other citizens of Rhode Island, praying that better parcel-post 
retes be provided for packages sent to the American Expedi- 


tionary Forces in France; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Typographical Union, No. 33, of Providence, 
R. I., favoring the passage of the so-called Keating bill, granting 
increased compensation to Federal employees; to the Cominittee 
on Appropriations, 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany H. R. 10335, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Robert T. Parkinson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Meriden (Conn.) Branch, No. 
154, United National Association Post Office Clerks, in behalf of 
II. R. 9414; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. ; 
Tuurspay, March 7, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. Thy 
mercies extend to all generations. Thou art not a respecter of 
persons. Thou dost embrace all mankind in Thy loving-kindness 
and in Thy favor. We are saddened by the sinfulness of men. 
We are perplexed by evil influences that are constantly about 
us. Many are impelled by selfish motives and pride. We pray 
that Thy Holy Spirit may sanctify the hearts of the people to 
respond more fully to the Divine will, that we may walk in 
Thy way and accomplish all of Thy Divine purpose in us us a 
Nation. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, March 5, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have received 
from the governor of my State credentials appointing Mr. Davip 
Bap a Senator to fill the vacancy in the Senate occasioned by 
the death of my late colleague, Senator Hucues. I send the 
credentials to the desk and ask that they be read and placed on 
the files of the Senate. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
credentials, 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed. as follows: 


STATE or NEW JERSEY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify 8 to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, I, Walter E. Edge, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
David Bainp a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States until the vacancy therein caused by the 
death of WILLIAM HUGHES Is filled by election, as provided by law. 
Witness: His excellency our governor, Walter E. Edge, and our seal 
hereunto affixed at Trenton, this 23d day of February, A. D. 1918. 
[SEAL] WALTER E. EDGE, 
Governor, 


THOMAS F. MARTIN, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, Mr. Bar is pres- 
ent in the Chamber, and I ask that the cath be now administered 
to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator appointed will 
come forward and the oath will be administered to him. 

Mr. Barrp was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN ; and the oath prescribed by law having been ad- 
ministered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 883) to punish the destruction or injuring of war 
material and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, 
or other violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property 
during time of war, and for other purposes, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of the twenty-third legislative district of Philadelphia 
County, Pa., and a petition of Local Union No, 541, International 
Association of Machinists, of New Kensington, Pa., praying for 
the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legisla- 
tures of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for an appropriation for the early 
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completion of the improvement of the Ohio River and also for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the immediate con- 
struction by the Government of the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Canal, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association, of Shamokin, Pa., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for the annulment of the 
present game laws, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Du- 
luth, Minn., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Minnesota congressional dis- 
trict No. 10, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
revenue law to provide for lower rate of postage on second- 
class mail matter, whieh was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the American Defense 
Societies of the Counties of Hartford, New Haven, Fairfield, 
Litchfield, Tolland, Middlesex, Windham, and New London, all 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for an amendment to the 
espionage act, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 32, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Bridgeport, Conn., and a peti- 
tion of Local Branch No. 154, United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks, of Meriden, Conn., praying for an increase 
in the salaries of postal employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California State 
Board of Health, praying for the creation of a sanitary reserve 
corps for the United States Publie Health Service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of R. B. Hayes Post, 
No. 176, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Pratt, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rice and 
Reno Counties, in the State of Kansas, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide the same rank for physicians: in 
the Army as those received in the Navy, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. I present resolutions adopted by the Maine 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

a NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY, 
Portland, Me., February 8, 1918. 


Senator FREDERICK HALE, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sm: At a meeting See at Mrs. W. M. e 
Street, Portland. Wednesday, ruary 6, the following resolution was 


unani adopted: 
That this meeting call upon the President and the Demo- 


Resolved, 
eratic administration to give their effective sopi rt to the Federal suf- 
ng it an administration 


frage amendment, now before the Senate, by ma 
measure and securing its passage in this session of Congress at this 
time, when the Nation is calling upon the women of America for every 
kind of service in the prosecution of the war; be it also 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to the President, the Vice 
President, Senator THOMAS S. MARTIN, Senator JACOB GALLINGER, 
Senator A. JONES, Speaker CHAMP „ Hon. CLAUDE KitcHin, 
Representative James R. Maxx, Representative E. Y. WEBB, and 
Maine Senators aud Representatives. 


tfully, ELLA A. CLARKE, 
Secretary Woman’s Party, Maine Branch. 
REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3405) to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 29, 1916, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 301) thereon. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 7998) 
granting the consent of Congress to the village of East Dundee 
and the village of West Dundee to construct a bridge across the 
Fox River, and I submit a report (No. 302) thereon. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the bill.. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4024) for the relief of the Indians on Fort Peck 
Reservation in Montana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4025) granting an increase of pension to Webster A. 
Whiting; and ? 

A bill (S. 4026) granting a pension to George A. Atkinson ; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4027) granting a pension to Edwin C. Gasque; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4028) to correet the military record of Willlam 
MeCormick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. i 

A bill (S. 4029) granting a pension to Charles F. Lufkin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4030) granting a pension to Fanny Wood Arnold; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4031) granting an increase of pension to Mary Miller 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States by amending section 1 
of Article III thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment providing that Indians 
of the Fort,Peck Reservation in Montana entitled to allotments 
under existing laws may.select lands classified as coal and re- 
ceive patents therefor in accordance with the act of May 30, 
1908, intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


REQUISITION OF TIMBER. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 

by him to the bill (S. 3426) to empower the President 

to requisition timber and timber products for war purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, the so- 
called war finance corporation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, a: in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3714) to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide eredits 
for industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
an amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] on page 11 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] is ne. in the Chamber, and there is a 
very small attendance of Senators, I think, on account of the 
absence of the Senator from Oklahoma and. the small attend- 
anee, it would be well to have a roll call. I therefore make the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson New Smith, Mich. 
Baird Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smoot 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Page Stone 
Calder Jones, Wash. Pittman Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Poindexter Swanson 
‘urtis Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Siting King Ransdell Tillman 
Fernald Kirby Reed Townsend 
Fletcher Knox Robinson Trammell 
France Lodge Saulsbury Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Gallinger MeKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gerry McLean Sherman Walsh 
Gronna McNary Shields Watson 
Hale Martin Simmons 
Hardin Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Md. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent due to illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
James] is detained by illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], is absent owing to illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present, The 
pending amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11. beginning with line 5, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following words: 

Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve banks in the same 
manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States 
not bearing the circulation privilege, and. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Federal reserve act 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I indicated on yesterday., I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. If it is accepted, I do not care to submit any- 
thing in explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to have an explanation of 
i. before the Senate accepts it. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be very glad to give it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say 
that I think the Senator from Oklahoma gave an explanation 
of it yesterday. : 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Federal reserve act pro- 
vided that the reserves of the member banks, which comprises 
all the national banks of the United States and all the large 
State banks and State trust companies, should have their gold 
reserves cared for and protected by the Federal reserve banks. 
These banks hold all the gold practically which the various 
member banks have for their reserves against the demands 
of the depositors of the banks of the United States. Those 
deposits amount to enormous sums, very many billions of dol- 
lars, and those depositors ought not to have their confidence 
shaken in the security of the reserves which are held against 
the payment of those deposits. 

Moreover, the gold which is held in the reserve banks is held 
there as a basis upon which to issue Federal reserve notes on 
a basis of 40 per cent of gold against each dollar of Federal 
reserve notes. That expensive policy of the Federal reserve 
banks is based upon the quantity of gold which they have. 

This provision permits the bonds of this corporation to be 
substituted for the gold which is held as the reserve of the 
banks of the country against their deposits, and anything which 
would weaken the confidence of the depositors of the country 
in the Federal Reserve System might lead to the most unhappy 
results. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the purpose of the amendment is to 
give added protection to the depositors? 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the amendment is to protect the 
depositors, and by protecting the depositors and protecting the 
Federal Reserve System to protect the credit system of the 
United States, without which this war can not be successfully 
waged. I think that is perfectly obvious. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The latter part of it I do not know any- 
thing about. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator will agree with me when 
he considers it, because if the credit system is disturbed in the 
United States it would be the most serious injury to the conduct 
of the war, 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about that. What 
particularly attracted my attention was that this is in the in- 
terest of the depositors in banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, for that reason it ought to be 
agreed to, beyond a doubt. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator claim that the words he 
desires to have stricken out authorize those banks to issue cur- 
reney without having 40 per cent of gold back of it? 

Mr. OWEN. No; not at all. The part I am asking to have 
stricken out permits the banks to buy these bonds and tuke 
their gold to buy them with. 


Mr. McCUMBER. There is nothing mentioned about gold in 


that particular provision. 


Mr. OWEN. No; nothing is mentioned of gold, but that is 
what they have to buy the bonds with. They have to buy them 
with the gold they have if they buy them at all. 

Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve banks in the same 
manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States 
not bearing the circulating privilege. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OWEN. Ido. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is—and I wish to ask the 
Senator if I am correct—that under the Federal reserve act the 
reserve banks are permitted to use the deposits of the member 
banks for the purchase of Government bonds. Am I correct in 
that understanding? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; the Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment would not permit them to 
use the gold of member banks to purchase the bonds of the cor- 
poration to be created? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they would still have the right to use 
that fund for the purchase of liberty bonds? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator, I understand, differenti- 
ates between liberty bonds and the bonds of this corporation? 

Mr. OWEN. Very widely; and I wish to explain why I so 
differentiate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma tell us where the amendment which he is discussing 
comes in the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. It is on page 11, line 5. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must appeal to 
the Senate to assist in preserving sufficient order so that Sena- 
tors addressing the Senate may be heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to add, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma will permit me, that I heard his statement of 
the differentiation which he made on yesterday in this matter, 
and I am inclined to think that it is well founded. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a very important differentiation be- 
tween the bonds of the United States and the bonds of this 
corporation. The bonds of the United States are very widely 
scattered in private hands; they are not very active in the 
market; and there would be no urgent demand on the Federal 
reserve banks to take the bonds of the United States in ex- 
change for their gold; but in this bill we are providing for 
$4,000,000,000 of these corporation bonds to assist corporations 
that have difficulty in renewing their maturing obligations. 
Those bonds will go into the financial centers in very large 
amounts; those who are interested in those financial centers 
will bring pressure to bear upon the directors of the Federal 
reserve banks to accommodate them by taking over those bonds 
and it would be a hazard to the Federal Reserve System to have 
the directors subjected to a pressure of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to give my 
very cordial support to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The actual quantity of free gold now in the Federal 
reserve banks is only about $600,000,000. I not only believe it 
would be unwise to use any portion of that fund for investment 
in these bonds, but I very much doubt the wisdom of using it 
to buy any bonds. I certainly am pleased, therefore, to join 
in excluding these bonds from purchase by the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let the amendment be stated. 
Some of us have come in from committees since the amendment 
was read, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, beginning in line 5, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following words: 

Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve banks in the same 
manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States 
not bearing the circulation privilege, and. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have been working in committee 
and have not therefore had the benefit of the discussion which 
has taken place in reference to this amendment. I am very 
fearful that if adopted the amendment will seriously cripple 
the usefulness of the organization which we are about to 
create. This corporation, in fact, is to be a great bank, in the 
sense that it is to procure funds to take care of the maturing 
obligations of many great concerns and small concerns which 
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can not get money because the Government has applied so pow- 
erful a suction to the financial market in order to get money 
for its bonds that it is necessary to come to the relief of the 
financial market. The money which this corporation is to ob- 
tain is to be largely obtained from the sale of its bonds.. Now, 
the very first thing it is proposed to do is to limit the use to 
which those bonds may be put. When that is done you impair 
their sale in the market and you almost certainly advance the 
interest charge. 

While I generally agree with my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] on matters concerning banking legislation, I believe it is 
unwise to undertake to float four thousand million dollars of 
securities and to discredit them to a certain extent in advance 
by refusing them tlie privilege of being handled through the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and having all the privileges of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Missouri evidently misunder- 
stands the purpose of the amendment. It does not provide that 
these bonds may not be used as collateral for notes coming 
through member banks to the Federal reserve banks for dis- 
count. They may come in that way. The only purpose of the 
amendment is to require that the gold held by the reserve banks 
shall not be directly used in buying these bonds and substitut- 
ing these bonds for that gold. 

Mr. REED. But this amendment, in my judgment, goes much 
further than that. It strikes the language out of the bill which 
gives to these bonds certain privileges, and to that extent dis- 
credits the bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will read the words remaining 
in the bill immediately following the words proposed to be 
stricken out, on page 11. he will find that these bonds, although 
an investment security, are given a very extraordinary status 
of being used as a basis for the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes when they are indorsed by a member bank. 

Mr. REED. Well—— 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator will observe that following the 
words which I have moved to strike out there appears this 
language: 


and 


Se really accumplishes, I think, what the Senator has in 
mind. I think that he rather misunderstood the scope of the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. REED. As I stated, I am under the disadvantage of 
coming in after the discussion has taken place in part. The 
proposition, however, is to strike out— 

Such bends may be dealt in by Federal reserve in the same 
manner and to the same extent as unes or notes “poten. af the United States 
not bearing the circulation privilege, and. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I now remind the Senator that we 
provided in the Federal reserve act that these banks might buy 
the bonds of the United States directly and use their gold for 
that purpose, which they have done to a limited degree. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, Mr. President, the gold of the mem- 
ber banks, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The gold held by the Federal reserve banks 
against the reserves of the member banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not make any difference 
whether it is gold held against the member banks or gold held 
against anything else; it is their gold. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it is their gold. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And they can invest it in Government 
bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. It is their gold; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The object of this amendment is to 
provide that they shall not invest their surplus gold in the bends 
of the proposed corporation. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and they ought not to be allowed to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think to-day it would be very un- 
wise for them to invest their surplus gold in any bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They need it for the broader pur- 
poses of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And those provisions were put in the 
bill originally that they might be used in case of a surplus of 
money and a lack of demand. 

Mr. OWEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To-day we have an extreme demand 
and a limited surplus, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgina. And this is no time for them to 
be investing their gold in bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. And it is nét necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Therefore I gladly join in not pro- 
viding this additional opportunity to invest their gold in bonds. 

Mr. REEL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee if it would be possible to let this amendment 
lie: over and take up another matter and return to it in the 
course of half an hour? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no ebjection, if the Senator from 
Oklahoma does not object. 

Mr, OWEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have an opportunity te compare 
it with the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. REED. Then let the amendment be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. OWEN. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is with- 
drawn. The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I send to the desk am amendment which was 
printed last night. 

oe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
sta 

The Secnerary. It is proposed to insert as a new section in 
the bill the following: 


I temporarily withdraw the amendment, Mr. 


y 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or 
8 one year, or both. by 
Any a who shall falsely make, forge, or „or cause or 


counterfeit 
ay om — or counterfeited, or willin 


procure to aid or 
assist in taisei rging, or countreteiting any coupon, 
or paper in i tion 6 or purporting to be In imitation of, bonds 


or coupons issued by the 5 or any n — shall pass, 
or attempt to pam, ep or a say 3 
ly made, forged, or counter - 


or shall will y assist im falsely al any — 

bo: ae eae EE N any falsely 

tered or spurious bond, or paper Issued, ar ‘purpdrting to 

have been issued, by the Corporation, knowing the same to be sel, 

altered or spurious, shall LI by a fine of not ex $5,000 
or by imprisonment not five years, or both. 

y person connected in any capacity with the Corporation who 


out 
order, assigns any yy uote, bond, draft, mortga 


judgment, or decree 
or who makes any false e entry in any b 


report, or statement of the 
ud the 


Corporation with intent in ei case to or any 
other company, of the Corpora or corporate, or any or to de- 
ceive any officer of 3 and any person who with like intent 


aids or abets any officer, or agent in any violation of this section, 
exceeding $5,000 by imprisonment 


shall be punished by a foe er’ of not ex: 000 or by 
not exceeding five ra. or 
The Secretary o —— is hereby authorized to direct 


to detect, = 
ar- 
tes murshal havin: 


1 
rest, and deliver into —— of the United 
violating any of the provisions o 


jurisdiction any person or persons 
this section. 
Mr. HOLLIS obtained the floor. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


‘Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 


Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to suggest the manifest conflict be- 
tween some of the provisions of the proposed amendment and 
section 8 as we adopted it yesterday, particularly with regard 
to the amount and extent of the penalty. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, under this bill we are about to 
organize a corporation which will have public funds of the 
United States in effect, although not in name. The corporation 
will perform a banking business; it will receive a capital from 
the Government of $500,000,000. That $500,000,000 is supplied 
to the corporation as capital, and it will be absolutely the prop- 
erty of the corporation. Under the laws as they now exist any- 
one could steal the entire 3500,000,000 of capital and not be 
punished under any statute or by any court or officer of the 
United States. It might be possible, if the corperation had a 
branch in some State and its money were stolen or embezzled, 
that the culprit might be convicted under some State statute, 
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but the courts of the United States and officers of the United 
States could not prosecute such a person. = a 

The national banks have been creuted under à special statute 
and in that statute there is a provision for punishing embezzle- 
ment or misapplication of funds. The same is true of the farm 
Joan banks. I prepared this amendment yesterday after looking 
over the other statutes, and I think it will answer the purpose. 

The penalties are made much more severe than in the case 
cited by the distinguished Senator from Colorado, because it is 
a much more serious offense to steal large sums than it is to 
disobey regulations of the noncriminal provisions of a statute. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not objecting to the Senator's proposed 
amendment, but section 8 was written so as to apply to every 
‘violation of the provisions of the act, and, if we adopt both the 
section proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire and the 
one we adopted yesterday, there certuinly will be a manifest con- 
flict with regard ‘to the penalty. I think, therefore, section 8 
should be stricken from the bill. 8 

Mr. ‘HOLLIS. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. I 
understand thut the amendment to section 8 will again be con- 
sidered when the bill gets into the Senate, and at that time we 
can doubtless make the two sections compatible. I will look ut 
section 8 with that in view. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want also to suggest to the Senator before 
he takes his seat what seems to me to be largely an imma- 
terialfty in that part of his proposed amendment which requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the Secret Service of the 
Government in the detection of offenses that may be eom- 
mitted under the law. Would he not have that right, anyhow? 
Is not that one of the duties of the Service as now 
organized? 

Mr. HOLLIS. My attention was called to that provision by 
n member of the Treasury Department, and I was informed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would ‘not have that au- 
thority unless it were expressly conferred for this purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have examined very care- 
fully the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Until the Senator stated upon the floor on yesterday 
that the Federal laws would not be sufficient to authorize a 
‘prosecution for ‘forgery of the bonds of this corporation or 
embezzlement of its funds, I was under the impression that the 
law was otherwise. Whether this be a corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States for private or public pur- 
‘poses, I was under the impression that there was authority 
of law for the prosecution of forgery and embezzlement of ‘the 
character described in the amendment of the Senutor from 
New Hampshire. Until his statement was made, I did not have 
any doubt thut in the creation of a corporation of this kind, 
in which the Federal Government would be the sole stock- 
holder—and it therefore would own the corporation, and the 
bonds of the corporation would be its property—there was 
ample authority to punish offenses of the character described 
In the amendment against the property of that corporation. 
The Senator from New Hampshire assured the Senate that 
he had investigated the matter and that there was no such 
authority. I have not had time myself to investigate it. 
Assuming that the Senator is right. of course this legislation 
is necessary, und for that reason I shall accept the amendment. 

IJ can not see the force of the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Thouasl. ‘Section 8 of the bill simply 
punishes violations of the provisions of the act. There is no 
provision in this act with reference to embezzlement of any 
kind. That is not one of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. THOMAS. No: but, Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is a substantive thing growing out of 
the wrongdoing of some officer with reference to the funds of 
‘the bank or with reference to the bonds of the bank. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will purdon me, I shall be 
through in just a moment. I think ‘this merely provides that 
offenses of this character shall be punished by a heavy pen- 
alty, while violations of the ortlinary provisions of the act shall 
be punished by a lighter penalty. 

I hope, Mr. President, thut the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if a general law or a law in 
general terms provides specific penalties for the violation of 
certain portions of it, and is then followed by a section which 
provides a penalty to be inflicted upon any person who ‘violates 
any of the provisions of the act, and the penalty in the general 
clause differs from the penalty in the specific one; and especinily 


if the penalty in the general clause is milder, less severe, than | zation. 


the specific one, that will be the penalty inflicted by the courts 
unon a violation of any of the provisions of the act. I think 
that is a proposition which every lawyer will accept without 
a question. In ‘the construction of criminal laws, where any 
doubt exists, the doubt will be construed in favor of the milder 
penalty, or the milder construction will be given if the words of 
the statute are susceptible of it, Era 

The Senator from North Carolina would be correct in his criti- 
cism of my objection if section 8 were specifically limited to all 
other violations than those mentioned in this proposed section 2. 
If not, then in the event of a violation of the act, followed by a 
conviction, the maximum penalty will be $1,000 and one year’s 
imprisonment. Consequently, I think one or the other should 
be eliminated, 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] has given 
specific attention to the need of the amendment which he has 
offered, and which he says is essential in the event we propose 
to punish the specific class of offenses to which it refers. I um 
perfectly willing to take his statement upon that subject. He 
has given it his personal attention. He is an excellent lawyer, 
and he has come to that conclusion; but I certainly must pro- 
test against incorporating that amendment in this -bill and at 
the same time leaving section 8 us it is now framed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, yesterday, when the amend- 
ment to section 8 was under consideration. no Senator was able 
to tell of any offense that might be punishable under It. I have 
tried to think of one myself, and I can ‘not. I therefore suggest 
to the Senate that each Member try to think of something that 
might be covered by it; and if none is suggested when we are 
considering section 8 in the Senate—as it will be considered 
we can strike out section 8, and leave this section in place of it 
I make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HOLLIS; 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to renew now the 
proposed amendment on page 11, to strike out, in lines 5 to 8, 
the words: 

Such bonds may be dealt in by Federal reserve ‘banks in the same 
manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States 
not bearing the circulating privilege, an 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I will state that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] has already agreed to that amendment, and has 
withdrawn his objection, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I was simply going to suggest 
the absence of the Senator from Missouri. : 

Mr. OWEN. I spoke to the Senator from Missouri about it, 
and he withdraws his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the bal- 
ance of section 6 immediately following ‘the part that has just 
been stricken out; thut is, on page 11, I move to strike out all 
after line 8, and, on page 12, I move to strike out the first 12 
lines, 

I will rend the part that it is proposed to strike out, begin- 
ning with line 9, on page 11: 

Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, subject to the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board, to rediscount and purchase pa and 
make advances secured by such bonds in the same manner and to the 
same extent and at the same rates or at such higher rates us the Fed- 
erai rve Board may approve, as they may purchase or rediscount 
paper or make advances secured by such bonds or notes of the United 

tates under authority of the Federal reserve act. Any eral re- 
‘serve bank acquiring by purchase or rediscount such paper secured by 
the bonds of the Corporation may, with the upprovai of the Federal 
Reserve Board, use such paper so acquired for any purpose for which it 
is authorized to use paper secured by such bonds or notes of the United 
States: Provided, however, That whenrver Federal reserve notes are 
issued against the security of such paper the Federal Reserve Board 
may make a sprcial Interest charge on such notes. which, in the discre- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, nee! not be applicable to other Fed- 
eral reserve notes which may from time to time be issued and out- 
standing. All provisions of law not inconsistent herewith in respect to 
the purchase or rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of paper se- 
cared by such bonds or notes of the United States and In respect to 
Federal reserve notes issued against the ‘security of such paper shall 
extend. in so far as applicable, to the purchase or rediscount of 
secured by the bonds of the Corporation and to the federal reserve 
notes issued against the security of such paper. 

This is a very important amendment ‘to ‘the Federal reserve 
act, and in order that the Senate may know just how It affects 
the net I will explain briefly the reasons for enacting the Fed- 
eral reserve act. : 

We had been for a century acting under banking laws which 
did not provide for the mobilization of banking reserves. Each 
bank kept its own reserves, in pnrt in its own vaults and in 
part with reserve banks in other cities. There wns no mobilt- 
In case of a panic, when there were sudden calls on 
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any bank to meet its liabilities, its reserves were insufficient for 
the purpose. We provided, therefore, that there should be 12 
reserve banks; that the major part of the reserves of the na- 
tional banks or State banks becoming members of the system 
should be kept in the Federal reserye banks; and the Federal 
reserve banks now have about a billion and a half of reserves 
belonging to member banks of the system. Those reserves are 
not reserves unless they are kept in liquid form; that is, when 
pressure comes on the banks, through panic or otherwise, these 
reserves must be in shape to respond immediately and effectively 
to the call for funds. If they are locked up in securities, how- 
ever safe, but not liquid, they can not meet the call for reserves. 

The resources of the Federal reserve banks are very limited 
anyway. They have only about $73,000,000 of capital; and 
that is a very insignificant item compared with the financial 
transactions of this country. Then, they have the billion and a 
half of reserves. That is all that the Federal reserve banks have 
to buy anything with. Their earnings are inconsiderable. They 
ean not receive deposits from anyone, and all the money they 
have with which to buy bonds or other securities is comprised in 
these two items—their capital of $73,000,000 and their reserves. 

There was long consideration given to the subject of what 
reserves should be invested in. Some thought they should be 
invested in some things; some thought they should be invested 
in other things; and the Federal reserve act was finally predi- 
cated upon the proposition that the reserves should be invested 
only in commercial paper of short maturity. Later an excres- 
cence was permitted on that law to the effect that they might 
invest a certain amount of the reserves in Government bonds, 
and the reason advanced for that was that Government bonds, 
as a rule, have a quasi-liquid character; that is, they are quickly 
salable on the market. 

The advantage of notes based on commercial transactions is 
that if the commercial transaction is short, when it is completed 
the security will pay itself out. That is, it is selfliquidating. 
If a merchant buys a bill of goods, in 90 days he will probably 
have turned them over, so that out of the proceeds of sale he 
can pay his note, and it works in this way: 

A member bank discounts for a merchant his note at 90 
days or less. The member bank is then allowed to rediscount 
that note with the Federal reserve bank, and the Federal re- 
serve bank is allowed to advance to the member bank part of 
the reserves of the system. When that note becomes due, if the 
maker of the note is able to meet it, the obligation is can- 
celed, the member bank gets its money, the Federal reserve bank 
gets its money, and the reserves remain intact. 

Under the bill as it stands, if a member bank desires to 
obtain money from a Federal reserve bank, it may give its own 
obligation, not necessarily secured by a commercial note, but 
secured by Government bonds, and the bank may rediscount that 
obligation. After the Federal reserve bank has discounted paper 
in this way for a member bank, it may make that paper the 
basis for the issue of Federal reserve notes or currency, and the 
great merit of the Federal reserve note as currency rests upon 
the fact that it is based on self-liquidated short-time paper. 

I appreciated the beauties of linking a new banking system 
to the Federal Reserve System and obtaining access to the quick 
commercial capital of the country, and I had inserted in the 
farm-loan act when it passed the Senate exactly this same pro- 
vision. I thought that was the best way for the farmer to turn 
his long-term investment security into a quick capital asset. 
The matter was particularly called to the attention of the 
Senate; but when it got over to the House, the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency refused to agree to it. The House 
followed their suggestion, and when the matter went into con- 
ference I was met with the most earnest resistance on the part 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee. I yielded that 
proposition, the last one that I yielded, and I only yielded it 
because I was convinced that it was essentially unsound. 

We enact a law for a Federal Reserve System in times of peace, 
when we can view things quietly, and rig the ship so that it will 
go through a storm. You can not get your ship rigged for a 
storm when the storm is on. Your judgment is not good. The 
time to prepare a safe ship is in times of calm. We prepared the 
Federal Reserve System so that it should be safe. We made it 
safe, and we did not suppose that after the country had been in 
war less than one year, when the banks were full of money, and 
when the credit of the United States is good, some one would 
want to tinker with the Federal reserve act and make some drain 
upon it that we did not approve when we were looking at the 
matter calmly. ; 

This is an inroad on the Federal Reserve System. I became 
satisfied of that when the farm-loan act was under consideration. 
I did not believe the privilege of rediscounting securities based 


on farm-loan bonds would be carried out enough to imperil the 
system. I did not think it would be dangerous. In practice, I 
was not afraid of it; but I did think it would be a most danger- 
ous precedent, and because it is now beii., urged in this case to 
a very serious extent, perhaps to the extent of four billions, I 
urge the Senate to consider the matter thoroughly before it 
adopts this provision. 

The powers given under this bill, as everyone admits, are very, 
very great. They contain elements of the greatest danger to 
the financial system of the country. This corporation is given 
authority to issue $5,000,000,000 of these bonds. Currency may 
be issued on the strength of those bonds to the extent of $2,000,- 
000,000 in excess of the billion and a quarter which is now out- 
standing. The Federal Reserve System was not established for 
the purpose of converting long-term securities, even Government 
securities, into quick capital for capital purposes. The Federal 
Reserve System was established to make our commercial banks 
safe and valuable to the country. This has no tendency to make 
them safe. It has every tendency to endanger their solvency. 

I hope the matter will be thoroughly debated and tha¢ we 
shall have the views of Senators on the floor who are familiar 
with the Federa} reserve act. I do not want to make a long 
fight on it. I want to put it squarely before the Senate, and I 
shall hope for an intelligent vote upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire will not be adopted. The 
section of the bill that he proposes to strike out, at least a part 
of the section that he proposes to strike out, is vital to this 
measure. It is so regarded, I think, by every member of the 
committee. It is so regarded, I am sure, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is true, as the Senator says, that the Federal reserve act 
only permits Federal reserve banks’ to discount commercial 
paper and Government bonds, and only permits those two classes 
of securities to be used as a basis of Federal note issue. 

In order to make these bonds salable, in order to make them 
perform the purpose and office contemplated in the act, it is 
proposed that the bonds of this corporation so far as the right 
of the Federal reserve banks to discount them, so far as their 
being the basis of note issue, shall be placed upon a parity In 
these banks with commercial paper and Government bonds. 

If this section of the bill is stricken out the bill will be under- 
mined, its purpose will be largely defeated, the liquidity of its 
bonds will be in a measure affected, and it will be fatal, in my 
judgment, to the legislation proposed. 

Mr. President, the Senator is entirely right in saying that the 
principle of the Federal reserve act is to require these banks 
to deal only in liquid securities, commercial paper. Ninety-day 
commercial paper is liquid security. The Federal reserve act 
recognizes Government bonds as liquid security, not because 
they will be due in 90 days but because there is a ready market 
for them. It is anticipated that there will be a ready market 
for these bonds also, and that they will be of as liquid a char- 
acter substantially as Government bonds, and that in no way 
will the general principle of the Federal reserve act, which 
requires the banks to confine their operations to liquid securi- 
ties be impaired or undermined. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been a good deal impressed by the fear 
that there might possibly be some danger to the Federal Reserve 
System if we legislate in such a way that it would have a tend- 
ency to disturb the liquidity. Of course, the Senator realizes 
that that would be a very dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, that is exactly what we are trying 
to avoid. The Senator suggested the other day, if he will pardon 
me, that we might amend the Federal reserve act and permit 
securities of these industrial corporations and war factories to 
be discounted by the Federal reserve bank. If we had done 
that we would have undoubtedly destroyed the liquidity of their 
securities. But we do not do that. We require that before those 
can be utilized at all they must be converted into the bonds of 
this corporation. If the bonds of this corporation will not be 
liquid, then they will not be of any value at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. I wish to ask the Senator 
further, does he think that the change of the securities of the 
private corporation that is getting assistance through the in- 
strumentality of this corporation that we have organized into 
the long-time bonds of this corporation—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are not long-time bonds. They are not 
less than one year nor more than five years; they are short- 
term bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. Say, for a year, that would not be considered 
liquid in the ordinary commercial sense. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If a Government bond 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator I can see a reason 
why this should be done, Of course, I think it would make these 
bonds more valuable, and I would not like to do anything that 
would destroy their value; but at the same time I do nut believe 
that these bonds are ever going te be as liquid as Government 
bends. If they are liquid, it is because they will sell on the 
market, and not because of their maturity. That is the reason 
why a Government bond is liquid, if it is Hquid. It is because 
it has a ready sale. You can convert it into money. Commer- 
cial paper is liquid because it matures and the theory is that it 
will be paid when due, not exceeding four years, That attribute 
of liquidity to these bonds certainly can not be applied, because 
they will probably run four or five years before they are due; 
at least, they will have to run one year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me, 
unless he is through. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking the Senator for information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is expected that these bonds will stand in 
the markets of the country very largely upon a parity with 
Government bonds. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] the other day in 
discussing this matter indicated his opinion that the interests 
upon these bonds should not be materially different, if at all 
different, from that of the liberty bonds. I suppose that was 
based upon the theory that they would be a very attractive class 
of securities. The bonds themselves have back of them two 
things which give them strength. First, they have behind them, 
in a moral sense at least, the responsibility of the United States 
Government; and, secondly, they have behind them, as a rule, 
when they have been exchanged for other securities, the obliga- 
tion of the corporation and the securities which the corporation 
puts up in order to secure an exchange of their securities into 
these bonds. 

Now, they do not run as long as liberty bonds. They do not 
run as long as the average Government bond. They are of a 
shorter period. This is the theory of the bill, the theory of its 
sponsors. and the theory of the committee, and the legislation 
is largely based upon that theory, and if that theory is wrong, 
then the legislation will not be effective in accomplishing its 
purpose. The theory is that these bonds will command a ready 
sale in the market, just as United States bonds do; and as 
United States bonds are treated in the Federal Reserve System 
as liquid assets for the purpose of discount by these banks 
and note issues, that same quality is given to these bonds, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senutor from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor. I am through. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the Senator yields the floor I want to 
remind him and the Senate that when I said that the bonds 
proposed under this bill should bear 4 per cent. I coupled with 
it that these bonds should have the legal obligation of the Gov- 
ernment behind them and not an implied moral obligation. I 
understand that there is a very substantial difference of opinion 
as to whether there is any moral obligation behind these bonds. 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina that the Govern- 
ment’s moral obligation will be behind these bonds for reasons 
which are obvious. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Government can under 
any conceivable circumstances become morally obligated to pay 
an indebtedness the Government will be obligated to pay these 
bonds. It is the sole property of the corporation. It is to be 
the beneficiary of these bonds; it alone is interested in them, 
and to assume for a minute that the Government would repui- 
ate that sort of an obligation seems to me to be very far- 
fetched. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree thoroughly 
with the Senator from North Carolina. I regard the Govern- 
ment as absolutely behind these bonds, The only reason why 
they are not issued formally as Government bonds is because it 


would be unwise to issue Government bonds for so short a 


riod, and it would be unwise for the Government through the 

easury to conduct this business, or, at any rate, it is deemed 
much wiser to conduct the business through a corporation all 
the stock of which is owned by the Government, 

This corporation begins with $500,000,000 capital. It is re- 
quired to take the best of securities for all its advances. In- 
stead. of losing money the interest that it makes on its dis- 
counts and its loans should accumulate a handsome profit, It 
should at least earn interest upon the $500,000,000 that the 
Government places with the corporation. It could only lose by 
reckless improvident management. As the Government umkes 
its directors Government officers the Government is behind 
these bonds. I should feel as a legislator that I had undue 


regard for the character of my Government if I for one moment 
pict genes the fact that the Government would see these bonds 
paid.. 

Now, Mr. President, let us come to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]. I yield to no 


one—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question before 
he leaves that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to get through, but if the 
Senator wishes to ask a question, I would be glad to answer it, 

Mr. NORRIS. I intended to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All right. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only point about which I have douht in 
regard to the amendment is whether the bonds of this corpora- 
tion will sell in the open market as readily as Government 
bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think they will sell as well as 
Government bonds and fil! a place unoccupied by Government 
bonds. We could not properly make our Government bonds 80 
short as from one to five years. These bonds are prepared 
upon a plan of furnishing an opportunity for investment in 
funds that the parties desire to have mature in a shorter period 
than the maturity of Government bonds. 

Now. Mr. President, I desire to come to the Federal reserve 
banks and the effect of this action upon them. I yield to no 
one interest in these banks. I yield to no one in the desire 
that these banks should be absolutely above question. Mr. 
President, I may be pardoned for saying that I contributed 
toward making them sound in the Senate as much as perhaps 
any other Senator. It was upon my mation that the reserve 
for Federal reserve notes was required to be 40 per cent instead 
of 25, and that the reserve as to deposits was increased from 
20 to 85 per cent. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator make that clear? What 
does he mean by reserve? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Back of the Federal reserve notes 
there must be 40 per cent of actual gold kept in the Federal 
reserve banks. Back of the deposits by member banks there 
must be 35 per cent of gold or lawful money kept in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. These ure the reserves of the Federal re- 
serve banks, the one against the notes issued, the other against 
their deposits. It is true these amounts were fixed in the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and upon the floor of the Senate they were re- 
ported as the action of the committee, but no one among Demo- 
crats was more zealous than myself In insisting that the notes 
issued should be limited to 24 per cent of the gold kept in the 
vaults of the banks, and that 35 per cent in gold or lawful 
money for all deposits should always be retained in the Federal 
reserve banks. These two reserves are the great bulwarks of 
the reserve banks that preserve perpetually their strength under 
any reasonzble management. Back of their loans. back of their 
deposits, buck of their notes, at all times we have 35 per cent 
gold or lawful money reserve against deposits and 40 per cent 
gold reserve against reserve notes. 

Now, let us come to the character of paper that they may dis- 
count. There are two kinds of paper that they may discount. 
The one is 90 days’ paper and the other is 15 days’ paper, all 
the paper of a member bank. No paper of a member bank can 
be discounted in a Federal reserve bank running for a longer 
maturity than 15 days. based simply upon security. The 90 
days’ paper is a commercial paper supposed to be in itself self- 
Hquidating. taken by the customer of a member bank, a paper 
given for an actual commercial transaction er else additionally 
secured and rediscounted by the member bank in the Federal 
reserve banks for a period running not more than 90 days. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If that is so, then what is the necessity of 
having any bonds back of it as security? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The commercial paper has no bonds 
back of it as security. You need not put a bond back of that 
paper to make it good. The paper of the member banks back 
of which the bonds may be placed as security can run for only 
15 days. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think the Senator fs a little confused there. 
A 90-day note in the hands of a member bank which is not 
based on a commercial transaction may be rediscounted, and 
the reserve bank has for it a Government bond as security. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I stated that the note of the 


member bank itself could only be a 15-day note, no matter 


if these bonds were given as security. 

Now, Mr. President, these bonds are perfectly good. They 
are as good as Government bonds. We all so recognize them. 
They are as liquid as Government bonds. and they will be 
taken as security at their market and salable value. There is 
no requirement that the Federal reserve bank shall accept 
them as security at par. The Federal reserve bank will have 
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the note of the member bank and the seeurity in the shape of 
bonds only when the note is for 15 days; that is to say, if a 
member bank gives only its note with a bond as security the 
note can run only 15 days, and if the member bank gives a note 
from a customer indorsed by itself, that note not being what is 
termed a “commercial note,” it must also give additional secur- 
ity, and these bonds may be the additional security. In that case 
the Federal reserve bank would have the note of the customer 
of the member bank which the member bank took, it would 
have the indorsement of the member bank on this note, and it 
would have the bond as security in addition. 

Mr. President, that in no way will involve the strength of 
the Federal reserve bank. It can not possibly lessen the fluidity 
of their issue. I feel that it is wise and eminently proper if 
a member bank has some of these bonds and wishes at some 
time to put some security back of its notes, if merely its notes 
for 15 days, these bonds will be good, If it is the note of a 
customer indorsed by a member bank to which additional col- 
lateral must be added, then certainly these bonds would be good. 

Mr. President, we must always keep in mind the fact that the 
Federal reserve banks reserve 40 per cent in gold for every 
dollar of Federal reserve notes that pass out from them, and 
that can not be loaned; it can not be borrowed by member 
banks. Again, they keep 35 per cent in gold or lawful money 
against their deposits. That is not to be loaned; that can not 
be borrowed by member banks. 

I voted for the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
to strike out the provision that would allow the Federal reserve 
banks to invest in these bonds any of their funds available for 
business. Of course, at no time could they invest in these 
bonds their 40 per cent gold reserve, which is held against the 
Federal reserve notes, nor could they invest in Government 
bonds or these bonds any of their 35 per cent gold and lawful 
money which must be held as a reserve against deposits. I 
am opposed to their investing in these bonds any of their 
surplus funds which are available for loan purposes, available 
for Federal reserve bank business proper, just as I am opposed 
to their investing any of such funds now in Government bonds. 
I do not think it wise that any of the funds upon which busi- 
ness is to be done by the Federal reserve banks shall be in- 
vested in bonds at this time. I think those funds ought to 
be maintained for the conduct of the commercial business or 
general business of the Federal reserve banks. 

The provision in the original bill allowing the investment 
in Government bonds was placed there upon the theory that 
business might be dull; that the Federal reserve banks might 
have an accumulation of reserves, of their own money, not 
called for and needing some mode of investment, and Govern- 
ment bonds were designated as the class of investment which 
they could make. I think it would be very unwise for the 
Federal reserve banks to-day so to invest and thereby lessen 
their $600,000,000 of available gold and lawful money not 
covered by their reserves and Federal reserve notes and their 
reserve for their deposits or to use it where it would cease to 
be fluid and ready for general business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s 
position is that he only wants the Federal reserve banks to 
deal through commercial transactions for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the market. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; and I see no objection what- 
ever to classing these bonds as Government bonds, as a security 
for a transaction in the Federal reserye banks. I think that 
advisable. I think they are as good a security as could be 
had, I think a bank which offers these bonds at their market 
value back of a discounted note of one of its customers for 
90 days is giving a very liquid security; and if the note is only 
for 15 days—the note of the bank itself—then they certainly 
are a good security. I feel no fear of in any way adversely. 
affecting the Federal reserve banks by such a transaction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortts] is adopted we 
might as well defeat the bill and not pass it at all. I agree with 
the position taken by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 
The Government of the United States is not only morally bound 
to protect the bonds which are to be issued by this corporation, 
but, in my opinion, if any administration undertook to repudiate 
such bonds in anyway the American people would never stand 
for it. The bonds to be issued by this corporation will be just 
as good as any bonds that have ever been issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with the single exception of some 
of the bonds that have been issued with special privileges 
circulating privileges, for instance—but the bonds themselves 
are in reality obligations of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. OWEN. 


I think that is true. 
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Mr. SMOOT. And so far as the Federal reserve banks are 
concerned, Mr. President, they are not going to fail so long as 
the Government of the United States has one dollar of credit 
in the world. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is also true. è 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether or not those banks have 
the 40 per cent reserve gold required by the law to-day, they are 
going to do business just as long as business is done by the 
citizens of this Republic. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to cordially acquiesce in the doctrine 
that the Federal reserve banks never will be permitted to fail 
by the Government of the United States so long as it has the 
taxing power and there is any property inside our limits. 

Mr. SMOOT, So long, Mr. President, as the Government of 
the United States has a dollar of credit anywhere in the world 
I am not fearful that this legislation is going to interfere with 
the stability of the Federal reserve banks. I am not afraid to 
say now that if this war continues a year or two longer we 
shall not have 40 per cent gold reserve for the Federal reserve 
notes that may be issued. I expect the Federal reserve act to 
be amended in that respect; I expect that act to be so amended 
that there may be a greater issue than $2,500,000,000 at one 
time if we are in the war another year. > 

I am not afraid of the word “inflation” under conditions 
existing to-day. So far as I am concerned, I like the word 
inflation better than expansion, as seems to be agreed upon by 
the officials of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, Does he not believe that in the conditions we 
haye now surrounding us, whether it is called expansion or in- 
flation, it is really necessary to expand our credits to some 
extent—to expand or to inflate our currency? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is absolutely necessary, Mr. President, as I 
have said so many times during the discussion of this bill. We 
have got to do it whether we like it or not. ; 

This question arose before the committee when Mr. Warburg 
was testifying, and I desire to read a part of the testimony, as 
follows: 

Senator Smoot, Let me cite a case to you of what I think is going to 
eRe an after the organization of this corporation with a capital of 
$500,000,000. There is authorized an issue not to exceed eight times 
the amount of capital stock of that corporation, which is $4,000,000,000. 
Then you issue a billion dollars of notes and 9 of this’ cor- 
pers tion. Now, they go onto the market, and we will say that half of 

ose go into the hands of the investing public and the other half 
goes into the banks. 

Mr. WARBURG. Yes, sir. ` 

Senator Smoor. Now, when the banks take $500,000,000 of those 
bonds they no doubt will go to the Federal bank and get currency on 
that $500,000,000, 

a WARBURG. They might not get currency. 
< Senator SMOOT. Suppose they do get it. 

. pose they do get it; then, when issued 
that much inflation of the eee ° „when issued, there is 

Mr. Wannund. Expansion. 

Senator Smoor. Well, what is the difference? 
I do not see why the Secretary of the Treasury 
word “inflation.” 
Why not say so? 

Mr. President, those are the facts of the case as they really 
exist to-day. There is not a bank or a business man in the 
United States but knows that it is coming. I am aware that 
our currency is not inflated to-day. We have only issued on 
the gold reserve. We have one and a quarter billion dollars of 
currency. I am now speaking of the Federal reserve banks. 
Under the law they have the privilege of issuing another billion 
and a quarter of dollars and with the gold reserve that we 
have we could issue another $500,000,000; or, in other words, 
to-day with the gold reserve that we have, even under the 
provisions of the present law, we could issue additional cur- 
rency to the amount of $2,000,000,000. Mr. President, we all 


They might want 


It is inflation. Now, 
wants to shy at the 
Everybody knows that we are going to have it. 


know that $2,000,000,000 is not going to be sufficient to meet the 


financial needs, taking into consideration all that we may col- 
lect by direct taxation. We have got to have more money. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am interested in what the 
Senator says. Does the Senator think that the amount of the 
Government's expenditures bears any relation to the amount of 
currency in circulation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will bear a relation, Mr. President, just as 
soon as we reach the limit of the issue of currency. s 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, this year we are going to spend 
three times all the currency there is in the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President, and as we increasé 
our expenditures next year and expand credits more and more 
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we will have to increase the currency issue. We will have to 
get it somewhere; we only have $3,000,000,000 of gold in the 
United States—not in the banks but in all the United States. 
There are only $12,000,000,000 of gold in all the world, and we 
have control of one-fourth of it. That amount will not be suf- 
ficient to carry on the business of this country with our Govern- 
ment monopolizing the money market. It is true that the busi- 
ness of the country to the extent of 90 or 95 per cent is done 
upon credit, but the credit and business of this country has ex- 
panded so that there must be additional credits, and that only 
can be done in the manner I have already suggested. 

Now, if we adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that will prevent the Federal reserve banks 
rediscounting the paper of business institutions that may have 
these bonds back of it as security. There is nothing to be 
gained by that, Mr. President, but everything to be lost. 

The Senator from New Hampshire the other day thought that 
the corporation about to be created ought only to have 
$500,000,000 of capital, and that there should be no authoriza- 
tion for the issuance of $4,000,000 of bonds, and he thought 
that if they needed more than the $500,000,000 Congress then 
could increase the amount, but that the corporation should 
use it all as capital. Why, Mr. President, if we undertook to 
pass a bill at this time giving the war finance corporation only 
$500,000,000 the business interests of the Nation would simply 
say, “ This will not relieve the situation; this will be used up 
before the year is over.“ Everyone knows that this corporation 
will have: to make advances, as provided in paragraphs (b) 
and (e) and (d) of section 6, to the extent of more than 
$500,000,000. If we leave out of consideration all of the busi- 
ness concerns of this country that require money daily for carry- 
ing on of their business, bar the question of the expansion of 
trade that is absolutely necessary, and only consider the one 
question of the bonded indebtedness and obligations of corpo- 
rations that fall due this coming year the $500,000,000 would 
not be enough to cover them. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in the argument 
of the Senator from Utah, and I am very glad that he has 
made his valuable contribution to the discussion, because I 
know that it will be read with a great deal of interest by the 
business people of the country. The other day I suggested 
that it made but very little difference whether the Government 
issued its bonds or whether the Federal reserve banks issued 
notes the same as currency. I can not distinguish any differ- 
ence between the two. In either case the obligation is an obli- 
gation of the Government, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Morally it is an obligation of the Government, 
and I will say further that there will be no time in the history 
of the country when the Government of the United States will 
not meet the obligation. 

Mr. GRONNA. And in the final analysis will it not result 
in this: The only capital of this corporation will be the amount 
of money deposited with it by the Government of the United 
States, namely, $500,000,000, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only capital; yes. 

Mr, GRONNA. We will say now that this corporation uses 
eyery dollar of the $500,000,000, and it will only get in securi- 
ties $625,000,000, which will then be all the assets the corpora- 
tion will have. Now, in order to get more the corporation will 
be authorized to issue eight times the amount of its capital stock ; 
in other words, it will have to have a reserve of 124 per cent; 
but whether that is issued in bonds of the United States—and 
I think it is confusing to use the word “ notes“ -e ought to 
use the word “bonds,” because that is exactly what they will 
be; they will be bonds. T 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what we have done, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that is exactly what 
the committee has already done. As it was originally written 
it read “ notes or obligations.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have stricken out the words “notes” and 
„obligations“ and inserted“ bonds.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I think that is what it ought to be. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me further, what 
I want to call attention to is this: I have listened to many 
Senators here who have used the argument that it would 
weaken the Federal reserve banks to take this function over. 
Now, what is the difference whether we allow the corpora- 
tion to issue these bonds, which morally the Government of 
the United States must pay in any event, or whether we au- 
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thorize the Federal reserve banks of the country, by the cir- 
cumlocation of taking the Government bonds and upon the securi- 
ties given by this corporation allow the Federal reserve bank to 
issue its notes? In my judgment there is no difference, 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam very glad, Mr. President, that the Senator 
has made the statement he has. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to know if the Senator from Utah 
agrees with me in that argument. 
$ Mr. SMOOT, I have already stated my position, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to take any more of the time of the Senate in discussing 
the pending amendment; but I do want to impress upon the 
Senate—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
Senator from Utah to say that he agreed that it would accom- 
plish the same purpose if the Federal reserve bank were au- 
thorized to issue enough notes to take the place of these four 
billions of bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the argument of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is what the Senator from Utah said 
and what I understood the Senator from North Dakota to mean; 
That as far as the security of the bonds issued by the corpora- 
tion is concerned, they are as good as Government bonds, be- 


cause the Government is morally obligated in either case. 


Mr. SIMMONS. So far as it affects the obligation of the 
Government, 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as the obligation of the Government is 
concerned, i 

Mr. President, I simply want to impress upon the Senate that 
if the pending amendment is adopted we might just as well, in 
my opinion, defeat the bill, as this is the very heart of the 
measure, and I sincerely trust that it will not be agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in its relation to the need for 
credits in financing the Government needs and of maturing 
bonds and of war industries, the relief of which is contem- 
plated by the bill before the Senate—War Finance Corporation— 
I merely wish to call attention to the banking power of the 
banks of the United States, which will be found on page 109 of 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency. He says: 

As 1 the marvelous growth in banking subsequent to the 
organization of the Federal reserve banks, it will be of interest to note 
that since June, 1914, the estimated banking power of the United States 
has increased from $24,840,000,000 to $34,473,100,000 in June, 1917— 
a gain of $10,133,100,000, or over 41 per cent, in three years, 

Now, I favor giving the power sought for in this bill where 
needed to assist our war industries and business people. I 
favor these bonds, either as Government bonds or as the cor- 
poration’s bonds. I would prefer to have them Government 
bonds, because I agree with the Senator from North Carolina, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, that these bonds are a 
moral obligation of the United States; and since there may be 
1 per cent market difference between a moral obligation and a 
legal obligation of the Government, and that 1 per cent as com- 
pared to 4 per cent is a 25 per cent increase, I would prefer to 
have them Government bonds simply and plainly, because I do 
not discriminate between a moral responsibility and a legal re- 
sponsibility. That is the reason why I contemplated offering a 
proposal of 4 per cent, which would be a fair rate upon the legal 
obligation of the Government; but I do not favor imposing a 
limitation of 4 per cent upon these proposed bonds as the corpora- 
tion's bonds, because they will not go at 4 per cent; and there 
ought to be no limitation upon it if it is going to be merely a 
corporation bond. That bond will have to seek the market 
price, whatever it is, and pay 43 or 5 per cent or whatever may 
be found necessary, even if it may disturb deposits in the say- 
ings banks, which I should exceedingly deprecate and which I 
had hoped to avoid. 

25 SMOOT. Our liberty bonds did not have to pay that 
much. 

Mr. OWEN. Our liberty bond, though, has behind it the patri- 
otism and the taxing power of the Government of the United 
States; and everybody knows that if these gentlemen who have 
the great property of the country do not take the liberty bond 
they will find the alternative of a tax receipt in place of a Gov- 
ernment bond; they are obliged to support these bond issues of 
the Government of the United States to carry on this war or 
pay the money over without a bond in the form of taxes to 
carry on this war. The Government is compelled to offer them 
a bond or a tax receipt, and they will prefer the bond unless 
their brains have ceased to function. 
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I wish to put inte the Recorp this observation: 

When the Government of the United States raises a thousand 
million dollars by taxes, or raises a thousand million dollars by 
floating a loan, these checks come in from the Atlantic to the 
Pacitic in payment of the bond or in payment of the tax, and 
flow into the Treasury of the United States. Immediately the 
money flows right out of the Treasury again, just as fust as the 
transactions of the Government make it possible; and these 
credits from a million people flow out of the Treasury back and 
are distributed among many other million people, and the 
credits of the country, as far as their volume is concerned, are 
not impuired at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the distribution is not uniform as to 
localities. 

Mr. OWEN. There is some difference in the matter of local- 
ities; for where these taxes are drawn from the Pacific const 
and from the Rocky Mountain States and from the Western 
States. and are then poured out in contracts in the part of the 
country which has the great factories, and where these con- 
tracts necessar:ly are very largely placed and must be largely 
placed, it does ubstract credits from one part of the country 
und expands the credits in another. where these war activities 
are being carried on. It takes credits from the South and West 
and places them in the North and East. I have thought that the 
administration was bound by sound policy to see to it that these 
contracts for war industries should be distributed with some 
degree of equity in those parts of the country from which these 
large credits are withdrawn. I will say that there is not any 
contract whatever in Texas; there are no contructs in Kansas 
or Nebraska; none of them in the Rocky Mountain States; none 
of them in my own State of Oklahoma. I make no complaint 
of it. I only call the attention of the country to an existing 
condition. which I had hoped and still hope the administration 
may adjust as far as possible. 

Mr. President, when these bonds are issued they are, of course 
an investment security. Whether or not it is an investment 
which is quickly exchanged into cash must depend upon the 
market. A Government bond certainly has a quick and stable 
market; and therefore we did permit the Federal reserve bunks 
to buy Government bonds and to receive Government bonds as 
security against notes which are discounted by the Federal re- 
serve banks. This bond, if it has a quick, good market, might 
possibly be classed with a Government bond. If it has not the 
same market, if it appears to be a fluctuating bond. going from 
100 to start on down to 95, and then to 92. and then to 88, or 
some such figures. it would not have a stable, relinble market. 1 
do not think it is liable to go down very far. probably not very 
much below the Government bonds, if it is understood that the 
moral obligation of the Government is behind it. 

I would prefer to make it a legal obligation, because in that 
case it would certainly make a quick market, and if that were 
done the bonds would have the status of a quick stable security 
on the notes which will be offered to the Federal reserve banks 
just as any other Government bond. It could be bought by the 
Federal reserve banks, if it were n Government bond, just as 
any other Government bond; and that is within the terms of 
the amendment which I offered for the Recorp last evening as a 
substitute for the pending bill, 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that the Government of 
the United States is so fully and completely behind the Federal 
reserve act that if anything should miscarry with the Federal 
reserve act the Government of the United States would stand 
behind it to its last credit. But what I think is really the cuse 
is thnt these resources of the banks of 534.000.000.000 are 
abundant to take care of all investment securities that have a 
right to be offered. The only reason for the passage of this act 
is that the Government, in making a sweeping demand for large 
loans, is exhausting the readily available credit which is re- 
quired by companies to carry on these war industries, required 
by companies that have maturing bonds falling due and which 
they find difficulty in getting capital with which to renew. I 
keenly sympathize with that situation, and I desire to give them 
relief; and when we put the credit of the United States behind 
the relief sought, when we take five hundred millions of cash 
out of the Treasury to start on, we are giving a gigantic aid, 
whether administered by a central bank called “the War 
Finance Corporation ” or administered by the reserve banks, as 
I propose and which I should greatly prefer. 

I remind the Senate of what is I think perfectly well known 
that when Mr. Warburg drew this bill last September it only 
provided for fifty millions of capital and four hundred millions, 
or eight times the capital, for this purpose. He thought, and 
those who were in sympathy with this idea of giving assistance 
thought, that four hundred and fifty millions would-be enough. 
Well, now, we are giving five hundred millions in primary capital 
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out of the Treasury in this bill. 
since it was born. 
rapidly than necessary, because all of the maturities of these 
bonds will not amount to over eight or nine hundred millions 


Tt has been expanded ten times 
It has been growing rapidly, I think more 


this year. Many of them can be financed out of their own funds, 
The Government is advancing 80 per cent on contracts ahead of 
deliveries. The member banks can handle neurly all others 
easily in my opinion, but the other needs I wish to cordially help. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if I may make a sug- 
gestion, it is not contemplated to issue any lurge amount of 
bonds at once. Even this capital is only to be drawn from the 
Trensury by a vote of two-thirds of the directors. 
~ Mr. OWEN. Yes; but that means nothing, as men authorized 
to draw $500.000,000 to help others will promptly draw it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the power for strengthening 
confidence that is Important. The chances are that there will 
not be a large amount issued at once. 

Mr. OWEN. I think there is 2 psychology in that proposal; 
that by offering to do this:matter in n very big way it will estab- 
lish confidence; and I think that confidence being established, 
the only thing in the world which is necessary to safeguard this 
matter fully is merely to give time for the digestion of these 
changing credits ns they pass Into the Treasury and pass out 
again. When they pass out again, these credits are immediately 
available for new credits. 

That being true, it only requires a little element of time; and 
What the Senator says has force, that it is not intended to use it 
very largely. I do not think it would really require to be used 
very largely, and therefore that if these funds were placed with 
the reserve banks as a war finance fund it would suffice and give 
confidence and not require a new gigantic central bank in Wash- 
ington, with its obvious disadvantages, The point which was 
made by the Senator from New Hampshire was that when we 
depart from onr system of using any other than a Government 
bond for the purpose of withdrawing gold from these banks it 
is really in conflict with the fundamental idea of the Federal 
Reserve System that these reserves in gold of the member banks 
should be understood to be sacred and not to be used for anything 
less than a positive Government obligation or for commercial 
bills of quick maturities where the payment sill be assured, so 
that these reserves will always be available to protect the twenty- 
four thousand million dollars of deposits in these banks. 

I merely make this comment for what it may be worth, in 
order to express my own judgment as to the conditions, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, this is a most valuable discus- 
sion that we are having in the Senate to-day. We can not. as 
Senators, discharge our duties to the country in war times with- 
out discussing the finances of the country. I am sounding the 
alarm here to-day against this assault on the Federal reserve 
system and against the further assaults that the Senator from 
Utah says are coming. 

I had no apprehension before this discussion started that 
there would be a reduction of the gold reserve behind the Federal 
reserve notes in this country. The Senator from Utah says that 
he expects that there will be a proposition shortly to reduce the 
gold reserves that are behind the Federal reserve notes to 85 
per cent and even lower. Now, that will surely come. I have 
already called the attention of the Senate to the fact that we 
established a sound Feleral reserve system. based on sound 
banking principles, after years of study, after months of con- 
sideration in the Senate. We built it strong, and we intended 
it to be permanent, We did not assume that at the first flurry 
that came under war conditions we would hurry to amend it 
and make it less sound, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield, 

Mr. OWEN. I want to say that so far is it true of the re- 
sources of the Federal reserve banks to lend money that those 
banks now, with their gold reserves, by lowering the reserve of 
the Federal reserve banks to the legal limit, as perinitted by the 
terms of the Federal reserve act, could make further loans of 
about forty hundred million dollars, 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is, the banks themselves? 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve banks could to the member 
banks, and therefore the member banks themselves could by re- 
discounting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh! The Senator is speaking now of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks? 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve banks, by lowering the 
amount of reserve against their loans, could expand loans to 
nenrly $4,000.000,000—to be more exact, about $3,899,000,000— 
without asking the banks for additional gold, and they have 
$1,502,502,076, a substantial part of which could be used. (Rept. 
Comp. Cur. 1917, pp. 109, 120, 136, ete.) 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that may be true, 
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Mr. OWEN. The reserve banks have $1,777,000,000 in gold and 
about $54,000,000 in lawful money, total $1,837,000,000, against 
which stands a gold charge at 85 per cent on deposits of $1,710,- 
000,000, equal to a gold charge of $598,000,000, leaving $1,239,- 
000,000 of gold, or its equivalent, which at the minimum rate 
allowed by law of 25 per cent would permit an issue of reserve 
notes of four times as much, or $4,956,000,000. Deducting re- 
serve notes already issued—$1,057,000,000— would leave a net 
amount of $3,899,000,000 of reserve notes possible. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I hope that no such inflation as 
that will occur. either under the present law or under amend- 
ments to the law. 

This matter of finance is not as difficult as Senators would 
have us think. The Government has gone into the market to 
borrow vast sums. It has swept the investment market bare, 
because it needed the money for war purposes. Now, we find 
the conditions of the money market disturbed because the Gov- 
ernment has practically commandeered the funds that are ayail- 
able. We are disturbed at that, and well we may be, because 
banking conditions are out of gear; so the proposition is to have 
the Government come to the rescue. We would not ask the 
Government to come to the rescue of financiers unless we thought 
that necessary, and the first contribution we make is $500,000,000 
of the money that has been borrowed from capitalists for the 
use of the Government. We contribute that to this great United 
States bank, and we are afraid that is not enough, and we are 
giving the bank authority to issue its bonds to eight times the 
amount of its capital, or 84,000,000, 000. Then we are afraid that 
these bonds will not sell on the market. If they would sell on 
the market there would be no reason to give them any discount 
facilities with the Federal reserve banks, and it is for the sole 

_ purpose of giving the bonds a market that we attach this dis- 
counting privilege to them. Then Senators say that it will not 
do any harm to allow currency to be issued on these bonds, be- 
cause they will meet with a ready sale; and yet it is for the very 
reason that they will not meet with a ready sale that we find it 
necessary to give them these discounting privileges with the 
Federal reserve banks, 

I am not afraid of the soundness of the Federal reserve banks 
under the present conditions. The Government, we are told in a 
grandiloquent way, will not permit the Federal reserve banks to 
fail. Why, the credit of the Federal reserve banks to-day is 
away above the credit of the Government. Every obligation of 
the Federal reserve banks is at 100 cents on the dollar; it is at 
par, while the Government obligations, the liberty bonds, are at 
96 or 97. Instead of the person leaning on the staff, the proposi- 
tion is to have the staff lean on the person. The banks are 
sound to-day. I want to keep them so, and it is because I fear 
that this inroad, if once started, will undermine the credit of the 
Federal reserve banks that I offer this amendment. 

The amount of money or currency that is circulating in a 
country bears no relation whatever to the needs of the Govern- 
ment. We have an enormous supply of currency now, quite as 
much currency as we had in 1896. There is no stringency so 
far as currency is concerned. Now, what happens when the 
Government wants to borrow more money? We do not get gold 
as the proceeds of the liberty bonds; we do not get greenbacks; 
we do not get paper money; we do not get any cash; we get 
checks. Now, assume a man wants to purchase $100,000 of 
liberty bonds to help the Government. He goes to his bank; he 
puts up his note for $100,000; the bank gives him credit on the 
books for $100,000 as a transfer and puts his note on the other 
side of the ledger. They have then a liability in the shape of 
a deposit of $100,000 on one part of the ledger, and they have 
the man’s note in the shape of a resource on the other side of 
the ledger, and there is no more money in the country; the bank 
has merely given its credit to the man, and the man has turned 
that credit over to the Government. The Government, for in- 
stance, has no relation whatever to the amount of currency 
that is available; but the amount of currency that is launched by 
the Federal reserve bank bears a very distinct and vital rela- 
tion to the assets of the Federal reserve bank and to the amount 
of gold it has as a reserve. The proposition made here de- 
liberately on the floor of the Senate to begin to lower the gold 
reserve back of our Federal reserve notes merely points to the 
5 of danger we are pursuing by making a start under this 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. I will say that 
what the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]! has al- 
ready said, if it were peace times I would most heartily ap- 
prove of. I want nothing to come to interfere with the stability 
of every note issue of the Federal banks. I recognize the 
interest that the Senator has in them, and I have the same 
interest he has. 


But, Mr. President, we are passing legislation every day that 
no Senator would ever think of voting for or no one ever would 
dare to request in ordinary peace times. We are in war, Mr. 
President, and it is this kind of legislation that requires a war 
to secure its passage. 2 

It is for that reason that I made the suggestion I did, and the 
Senator will remember that I qualified it by saying if we are in 
war for another year or twọ then what I stated would happen, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amenäment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortis]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Pxxxnosz's name was called). The 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. He has a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wirtrams]. If the Senator from Pennsylvania were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay,” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He 
is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surg] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. It having been announced 
that if he were present he would vote “nay,” as I desire to 
vote that way, too, I feel at liberty vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Satrru]. I am informed that if he 
were present he would vote “nay.” I therefore feel at liberty 
to vote and do vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KNOX. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to my colleague [Mr. PENROSE] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask if the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surra] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smr] to the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Corr] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—5. 
Hollis King McNary Sherman 
Johnson, Cal. 
NAYS—61. 
Ashurst Hardwick Overman Sutherland 
ird Henderson age Swanson 
Bankhead Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Thomas 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Pittman Thompson 
orah Kellogg Poindexter Tillman 
Calder Kenyon Ransdell Townsend 
Culberson Knox Saulsbury Trammell 
Curtis Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Lod Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fernald McCumber Shields Walsh 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons Watson 
France McLean Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gallinger yew Smith, Mic 
Gerry Norris Smoo 
Hale Nugent Sterling 
NOT VOTING—29. 
Brandegee Gronna Myers Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Harding Nelson Stone 
Chamberlain Hitchcock en Underwood 
Colt es Penrose Warren 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Weeks 
Fall Kendrick Reed 
Goft Kirby Robinson 
Gore La Follette Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of Mr. Hortis was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I did not vote on the last item. 
If I had voted, I should have voted “ yea,’ The reason why I 
did not vote was because I knew that tl vote would be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the committee, report, because when 
this matter was being debated in the Senate there were only a 
very few Senators on the floor. Senators are called away by 
their committee meetings and other obligations and in reality 
the discussion is not heard on the floor, These matters are 


very largely controlled in committee, so that in reality the 
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discussion on the floor is very difficult indeed. and, in nearly 


all cases, quite futile. I knew, therefore. what was going to 
huppen and I simply withheld my yote in order to make this 
coniment, 3 

Now, Mr. President, I have an amendment which I offer 
which will take but two or three moments. On page 11. Une 5, 
after the words “ Secretary of the Treasury,” I move to insert 
as a new sentence the following words: 

Such bonds shall be issued in terms of foreign money and sold to 
American importers at par to the extent necessary to cover. their im 
portations from and credit iransfers to countries whose currency {s at 
a premium. 

I understand the Secretary of the Treasury intends in selling 
liberty bonds to have some of these bonds issued in the terms 
of foreign money. In that way these corporatien bonds can be 
taken and transferred to a foreign country as a basis of credit 
there, and in that way our importers and those concerned in 
transacting business can avoid the present high premium on 
foreign money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator please read the first part 
of his amendment again? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator read the 
amendment again. 

Mr. OWEN (reuding)— 

Such bonds shall be issued in terms of foreign money and sold, to 
American importers at par to the extent necessary to cover their im- 
portations from and credit transfers to countries whose currency is at 
a premium. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why does the Senator use the word “ shall“? 

Mr. OWEN, It is “shall” to the extent that they can be 
used by importers to avoid the present high premium. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am in entire sympathy with the purpose 
of the Senator. I think it is a very good purpose. I wish to 
look more closely at the amendment, however. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator will have abundant opportunity. 
J prefer that he should look at it because it is very simple and 
very easily understood. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That, of course, gives the discretion to the 
Trensury Department when these applications are made. I 
suggest to the Senator that he change the word “ shall“ to 
“may.” 

Mr, OWEN. I will change it to read “may be issued in terms 
of foreign money.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 11. lines 13 and 14, after the words “ the 
Federal Reserve Board may approve,” I move to insert the 
words— 
at not less than 1 per cent in excess of the interest rate fixed upon com- 
mercial paper by the Federal Reserve Board in this district. 

That would give the Government a margin of 1 per cent in 
making these advances so that the fund would have what mizht 
be called an insurance fund in protecting it against the possi- 
bility of some of these securities proving to be unsound in any 
Way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have left that matter in the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, and I for one think it 
would be better to leave it there now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oklahoma will notice in the 
paragraph referring to the savings banks we there provide for 
one-half of 1 per cent. As originally drawn it was not less 
than 1 per cent. The committee changed it to one-half, 

Mr. OWEN.. That was dene because of the character of the 
savings hanks. y 

Mr. SIMMONS. This does not apply to savings banks. 

Mr. OWEN. It does not apply to savings banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to state to the Senator the reason 
why it was not put in. We thought there ought to be an expres- 
sion in relation to the amount charged, but that the discretion 
ought to be left entirely with the Federal Reserve Board as to the 
amount of interest and general business. There may be times 
when one-half of 1 per cent or three-fourths of 1 per cent would 
be sufficient, and there may be of course times when it would 
be 12 per cent. The Senator’s amendment. however, would 
not affect that; but if the Senator's amendment is adopted, no 
matter what condition may urise-or what the situation of the 
money market may be, they would be compelled to charge at 
least 1 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. Wilk the chairman of the committee agree to 
one-half of 1 per cent, that the same rate fixed for the savings 
banks sheuld apply to these lines of business? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would very much prefer to have the Senate 
vote upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
te the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr, HOLLIS. Mr. President, it is very evident that the Sen⸗ 
ate intends to pass the bill in its present form. If I felt that 
Senators were Interested in the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment, I should offer some other amendments. For example, I 
would limit the rate of the bonds to be issued by the central 
banks to 5 per cent. It is evident that they will come in direct 
competition with the Government bonds. It is evident that 
under the terms of the bill the five directors of the bank may 
issue them at any rate that they care to fix. I think we ought 
to limit it. I feel that the bent provision of the bill ought to be 
stricken from the bill altogether. The bonds issued in this way 
will surely plague the flotation of the liberty loan bonds, They 
will be in direct competition with the Government. Many people 
will not buy liberty loan bonds because they know thst these 
bonds will shortly be fer sale at u higher rate. They must be 
for sale at a higher rate in order to sell at all, because while the 
question is discussed here as to whether these bonds will be the 
moral obligation of the Government, they certainly are not the 
direct obligation of the Government, and no investor will pay 
as much for them as he would pay for the bonds of the Govern- 
ment. If the Government is coming to the relief of distressed 
capitalists and financiers, as it is under the bill, the best way 
for the Government to do so is to borrow the money or get it in 
taxation and advance the money to the capitalists. That is very 
much the better way, instead of going through this rigmarole of 
organizing a central bank. giving them authority to issue bonds, 
and if the bonds are not saleable allowing the banks to put them 
up as security for rediscount to the Federal reserve bank. I 
would very much prefer it that way. 

The Sena‘or from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has presented to 
the Senate an amendment. I do not know whether he intends 
to present it for the consideration of the Senate to come to a 
vote. 5 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I presented the amendment in the 
form of a substitute, but I know the futility of discussing it to 
empty benches and then having the Senate come in and sustain 
the committee. There are only about a-dozen Senators now pres- 
ent. For that reason, although chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I am really preclude from discussing it, 
because I have no audience. The arguments which I would 
make would not reach the ears of the Senate. ‘The only way in 
which the Senate may be reached is through its parliamen ary 
eyes and ears comprised of its committees, is to have measures 
submitted to its committee for examination, and have the com- 
mittee report upon the bill. Knowing thar perfectly well—as 
everybody knows, familiar with Senate precedure—and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency having, of course, had no 
opportunity whatever of passing upon this war finance corporn- 
tion bill, establishing this great bank and amending the reserve 
act, that commitiee has not been able to make its suggestions to 
the Senate as a committee, and realizing, as I keenly do, the 
futility of discussing it when the Senate can not or does not 
hear it, under the circumstances I do not feel inclined to take 
the time of the Senate to discuss it at all, except casually, in try- 
ing to make some minor amendments. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then I will explain the amendment of the 
Senator in a. word. because the Senator's plan would be infi- 
nitely better than the one the Senate is ahout to adopt. Upder 
the Senator’s plan the Government in extending this relief to 
eapitalists and financiers would extend it through the Federal 
Reserve System. It would merely make the Federal reserve 
bank the Government fiscal agent for the purpose of advancing 
these sums to those who wanted to procure them through their 
member banks. That is, a man who wanted money for a proper 
purpose would go to his member bank as he goes now to his 
regular banking house. That bank would look into the proposi- 
tion, and. if it thought he ought to have the money, It would loan 
it to him. Then the member bank could go ta the Federal 
reserve bank in the district and turn the obligation of the bor- 
rower, with the indorsement of the member bank, over to the 
Federal reserve bank, and out of the war fund placed by the 
Treasury at the disposal of the Federal reserve bank for that 
purpose the loan would be made. It would not weaken the 
Federal Reserve System, because there would be no obligation 
of the Federal reserve bank to pay the money back to the Gov- 
ernment. The Federal reserve bank, through the machinery 
already in existence, through its agents and through the mem- 
ber bank, would loan the Government money on securities that 
the member bank and the Federal reserve bank thought were 
sound. That is in place of having five directors of a central 
bank we would have the directors of each Federal reserve bank 
and the directors of the member banks. There is no infirmity 
in that system. If it were adopted we would avail ourselves of 
the existing machinery. That is all paid for by, the Federal 
reserve bank. The Federal reserve banks are a paying insti- 
tution now. They are earning dividends for the Government, 
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and they could well afford to do this. I believe they would be 
glad to do it rather than to have their funds in competition with 
the funds of this great central bank. I think that could be done. 
I have heard no objection to it. 

The plan was submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
other day, and he merely said that he preferred this way, be- 
cause he had had a chance to consider it, and the other plan 
had not been brought to his attention so that he cared to give 
an opinion upon it. 

I think I ought to say at this time, before the debate closes 
on the bill, that my reference day before yesterday to a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who appeared before the Banking and 
Currency Committee was not to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was perfectly frank. He said 
that he was in charge of the Government financing for the war, 
that he took the responsibility of wanting this measure, and if 
this measure was not given to him, but if some other measure 
were given, he did not want to take the responsibility for it, 
but he would go ahead and do the best he could. His attitude 
was perfectly fair. He did not say the bill should not be dis- 
cussed. That suggestion came from another source. 

Now, there are many omissions in this bill. It has not been 
worked over carefully. ‘The microscope should have been put 
on it. For instance, there is not authority in the bill for the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to get out the bonds that will 
be issued under it. That can not be done without an author- 
ization, because this is a private corporation, although the funds 
are contributed to the capital of the corporation. The American 
Bank Note Co., that will probably be represented on this cor- 
poration, will get the contract for printing and engraving these 
bonds and securities. It can not be done by the Government 
unless we authorize it. There is no provision in the bill what- 
ever for examining or auditing this bank. These five gentle- 
men take over the $300,000,000, they sell the $4,000,000,000 of 
bonds, they handle the money as they please, merely making a 

report under the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hare] to Congress once a quarter. There is no requirement 
that the five directors who are to handle this four billion of 
money should give a bond to the Government. They are merely 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate. They handle this money 
exactly as they please. They loan it at such rates as they please. 
They issue bends at such rates as they please. They give no 
bond whatever for the performance of their duty. They need 
not even be citizens of the United States. We will not permit 
a man to be a director of a national bank without being a citizen 
of the United States. There is no restriction on the amount 
of loan that can be made to any one person or corporation what- 
ever, They can loan all the capital of the bank and all its 
resources to one corporation or to one person if they see fit. 
The bonds are sold to the public. They are claimed to be as 
good as United States bonds, and the assets to secure the bonds 
are in the absolute possession and control of unbonded officials. 
There is no prohibition upon receiving commissions or fees as 
the result of any loans that they may make. 

I venture to hazard a guess that a great bank of that kind 
enn not be safely put into business under the provisions that 
are contained in the 12 pages of the act devoted to that purpose. 

But, as the Senator from Oklahoma has said, the bill as it 
comes before the Senate has had the sanction of the committee 
that has been intrusted with it, and it is useless to offer amend- 
ments that are not satisfactory to the committee. I, therefore, 
refrain from doing so, I shall, however, when the bill gets into 
the Senate, reserve the amendment with reference to the re- 
quirement that the directors of the corporation shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the corporation and that they 
shall before taking office cease their connection with any other 
financial institution. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I share the opinion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors] and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], but I have not opposed any of the 
provisions of this bill. I have, however, given it some attention. 
I believe, as the Senator from New Hampshire has stated, that 
in the interest of economy and good administration it would 
have been better to have done this work through the Federal 
reserve banks, but I shall not oppose the final passage of the bill. 

I desire to remind the Senate, however, that the so-called 
corporation about to be created is nothing more nor less than a 
Government bank. I want to remind the Senate and the 
country of the fact that this legislation is communistic; that it 
is socialistic. It is a measure which would make Carl Marx 
and other great socialists turn in their graves. We are taking 
four hundred or five hundred million dollars of money from 
the of the United States to finance this corporation. 


‘Treasury 
It will be administered by officials of the Government. We are 
further authorizing this so-called corporation—which is nothing 


more nor less than the Government itself—to expand its opera- 
tions, to issue bonds to the extent of eight times the amount of 
the capital stock so called. 

In a few days there will be before this body—I think it will 
be here, for I understand it will be passed by the other body—a 
bill providing that the Government of the United States shall 
appropriate some $10,000,000 out of the Treasury to be invested 
in farm securities to help the farmers of the country procure 
feed and seeds. I am quite sure when that measure comes to 
this body many of the Senators who have so eloquently spoken 
in favor of this bill will construe it as being fraught with the 
gravest danger and characterize it as being socialistic, but Mr. 
President, that is not their contention when we take four thou- 
sand five hundred million dollars of the people's money to assist 
corporations. There is not a Senator here who will say that the 
pending measure is for any other purpose than to assist corpo- 
rations. I find no fault with that; I believe that in this hour 
of peril it is our duty to assist public-utility corporations, bank- 
ing corporations, and others, but I simply want to remind the 
Senate of the fact that they will soon have the opportunity of 
voting on another measure, which will be for the purpose of 
assisting individual citizens of the United States and not merely 
corporations which have no souls. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the bill, and I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Hollis Martin Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal New Smith, Mich. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 2 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sterling 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Owen Stone 
Fernald Kelle ge Sutherland 
Fletcher Kendrick Phelan Thomas 
France Kenyon Pittman Tillman 
Frelinghuysen King Reed Trammell 
Gallinger Kirby Saulsbury Underwood 
Gerry Knox Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gore Lewis Sheppard Walsh 
Gronna Lod: Shermar Warren 
Hale McCumber Shields Watson 
Harding McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Henderson McNary Smith, Ariz 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
und open to amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to move an amendment 
to section 7 to this effect: 

The members of the capital issues committee shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

We have amended the bill so as to provide that the board 
of the corporation which is to manage these great funds shall 
be confirmed by the Senate, but the power to restrict all credits 
is very much more important than the power to grant limited 
credit through this corporation. I think that the Senate of 
the United States ought to have a voice in saying who this com- 
mittee shall be, and that they ought to have the opportunity of 
advising and consenting to its membership. 

The parliamentary status of this matter, as I understand, is 
that section 7 went over subject to amendment to-day, if we 
might think wise to offer amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senntor if 
his amendment is intended to include the appointment on this 
committee of the Federal Reserve Board members? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
by the President. 

Mr. OWEN. But the capital issues committee” under this 
act will be a legal body established by Congress with entirely 
different functions, and the members of that new legal body 
ao be nominated by the President and confirmed by the 

ate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Such members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as will be designated for service upon this com- 


They bave already been appointed 


mittee have already been appointed by the President and con- 


firmed by the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Not for a position on the “capital issues com- 
mittee,” which is a new legal entity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I quite sympathize with the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Oklahoma, in so far as it relates to 
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the members of the committee who have not previously been 
uppointed by the President. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, would they not automatically cease to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board if they were nominated and 
confirmed for a new office? 

Mr. OWEN. I think they ought to be so nominated and con- 
firmed, because the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
have a tremendous task on their hands now. They have charge 
of 8,000 member banks and of 12 great Federal reserve banks. I 
think that they ought, if they become members of the “ capital 
issues committee,” to give their entire time to this new work. 
It will be of. very great importance—of commanding impor- 
tance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My attention was diverted for a moment. 
and I desire to ask, Does the amendment which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has offered provide that the President shall 
appoint the members of the committee? 

Prod OWEN. That was the amendment that I intended to 
offer, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator offered the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. I have not yet offered it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that at present the Chair does not 
think his amendment would be in order. The bill has not yet 
been reported to the Senate. The amendment will be in order 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Permit me to call the attention of the Chair to 
the agreement which was made last night that section 7 if it 
went over until to-day would be subject to further consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the bill got into the 
Senate, the Chair understands. 

Mr. OWEN. . Then, I shall reserve the right to offer the 
amendment when the bill arrives in the Senate to strike out the 
words “ of whom at least three shall be members of the Federal 
Reserve Board” and to insert “the members of the capital 
issues committee shall be appointed by the President ef the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” If that fails, then I shall offer an amendment to insert 
“the members of the capital issues committee shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, lest I might not be present 
when this matter is considered. when the bill arrives in the 
Senate I want to say that I think the effort I made to have this 
provision go over until to-day was fully justified. in view of 
the amendment which the Senator from Oklahoma proposes to 
offer. I think it is important that the President shall appoint 
these men, and I shall take great pleasure in voting for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma when it Is 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether or not in his amendment he desires to 
strike out the provision which reads: 

There shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board— 

Not by the President, but— 
by the Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, a capital issues committee— 

Three members of which shall be members of that board? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the motion which I intend to 
make will be to insert words to the effect that there shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a capital issues com- 
mittee to consist of five members. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Without reference whence they are to be 
selected? 

Mr. OWEN. Without reference whence they come. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The amendment does not require three of 
them to be selected from the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. OWEN. No. It would leave the President with discre- 
tion to choose them as he liked. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That will kill the whole purpose of the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma would destroy the entire purpose of the 
committee amendment and what they thought it very iinportunt 
to bring about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is laboring under a misapprehension. The Senator 
from Oklahoma, I think, does not offer the amendment now, be- 
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cause the Chair holds that it is not in order, The Senator sald 
he would offer the amendment when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
penat; as in Committee of the Whole, and is subject to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there is one verbal correction 
that I think the chairman of the committee will accept. On 
page 10, line 17, I move to strike out the word“ may and insert 
the word “to.” The language immediately preceding is de- 
scriptive of the bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, my attention 
was diverted, and I will ask him to restute his amendment, 

Mr. HOLLIS. In line 17, on page 10, I move to strike out the 
word “may” and insert the word “to.” The language is de- 
scriptive of the bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment is all right. I talked with 
the Senator about it the other day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is a gratification to me 
to be able to offer an amendment to this bill which I think will 
not be objected to by any Senator, I call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to page 16, line 10, where the word 
„corporation“ has not been changed, as it has been throughout 
the entire bill, by spelling it with a capital C and putting it in 
italics. The Senator will observe that is the only place where 
that has not been done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it should be amended in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the word “ corporation,” on 
page 16, line 10, be spelled with a capital C and be printed in 
italics, as it is throughout the remainder of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there is one other verbal change 
which should be made on page 2, line 7, to correct what appears 
to be a grammatical mistake. At that place the word “are” 
should be changed to “is” The subject of that verb is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and, while he is performing many 
functions, he is one person. It should read: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, together with four additional 
(whe shall be the directors first appointed ss hereinafter pro 
hereby created— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is correct, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 15, after the word “ com- 
pany,” it is proposed to insert “fire or life insurance com- 
panies.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that amendment is inserted in 
a different place than where it was inserted yesterday. 

Mr. CALDER. No; I propose to insert it a second time, so 
as to make the bill conform with the similar amendment adopted 
last evening. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it necessary that it be inserted twice? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments made us in Committee of the Whole, 
with the exception of those amendments on which a separate 
vote has been reserved in the Senate, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have reserved two amendments, one at the 
top of page 4 and the other at the boctom of page 4 and the top 
of page 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not necessary again to an- 
nounce the reservations, is it? I have already reserved the 
right to offer an amendment, and I do not think that I need to 
do so again, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore: If an amendment has been 
reserved, that is all that is necessary. The question is on con- 
curring in those amendments upon which a separate vote has 
not been reserved. 

The amendments not reserved wefe concurred in. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire now to say the few 
words that I intended to say a few moments ago, but which I 
deferred until the bill reached the Senate, with reference to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEnN]. 

The purpose of the committee was to put the regulation of 
new capital issues in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board; 
that was the main object of the amendment, and I think the 
object was a wise one. I believe that from every standpoint the 
Federal Reserve Board is much better fitted to deal with that 
subject. In the first place, they have been dealing with it 
already through a voluntary committee, and, in the second place, 
the Federal Reserve Board has the confidence of the country 
and is well known. It would take a long time for the directors 
of the new corporation to aequire and make themselves masters 
of the information which the Federal Reserve Board now pos- 
sesses. It seems to me that it would be most unfortunate to 
break down the main purpose of the amendment prepared by 
the committee which was designed to leave this heavy duty in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board and not have another 
new committee. 

Then, Mr. President, as we provide that three members of 
the committee shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
I think it ought to be left to them to select the two additional 
members. who. are to assist them with the work. The mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board have been before the Senate, 
having been appointed by the President, and have received the 
confirmation of the Senate. If this function is to be placed in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, of course, to confirm 
them again for another office, it seems to me, would be out of 
the question and would raise all kinds of objections possibly 
which it would be well not to raise. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the provision will be allowed to 
stand as it is. It was given great consideration by the commit- 
tee, and I am firmly of the opinion that the wisest way to deal 
with the matter is to have for this important work an independ- 
ent committee of this kind based on the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the amendment which I propose 
does not take from the Federal Reserve Board or any members 
of that board any power whatever. The President can nominate 
them if he thinks fit. This is avowedly an administration meas- 
ure. It came here from the Treasury Department; it is un- 
changed so far as that feature is concerned; and if the Presi- 
dent desires to nominate three members of the Federal Reserve 
Board to hold positions on the capital issues committee he will 
certainly be at liberty to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The words as they now appear in the bill are 
not the words that were in the bill as it came from the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. OWEN. In what particular do they differ? 

Mr. LODGE. Under the bill as it came to us from the Treas- 
ury Department the whole power was left in a board organized 
in the war finance corporation. We altered it entirely, and 
this provision as to the Federal Reserve Board is the work of 
the committee, 

Mr. OWEN. That is all right. Then, the object of the com- 
mittee will not be interfered with, because it is the desire of 
the committee evidently that the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who are in charge of this matter now shall con- 
tinue in charge, and the President of the United States un- 
doubtedly will be in harmonious relation with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and will be able to nominate members of that board 
to the Senate, but I do not think the Senate ought to abdicate 
its high functions as a coordinate body. Here is a committee 
which will absolutely control the entire credits of the United 
States in all new enterprises; it will affeet thousands of millions 
of dollars, and why should the Senate of the United States abdi- 
eate its functions and transfer this gigantic power to a subor- 
dinate bureau of the Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
have no voice whatever as to the personnel charged with carry- 
ing this work out, for it will be these individuals at last who 
will carry out the law. The Senate ought to have a voice in the 
matter, at least to the extent of saying that those Individuals are 
satisfactory to the Senate unless the Senate desires to abdicate 
its powers and relieve itself of all responsibility. I do not 
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think the plan proposed by the committee is a prudent policy. 
I think the Senate ought to be satisfied with regard to who 
shall be on this committee, There never was a committee given 
so great power in the history of this Government; there has 
never been established a committee that has or ever has had 
anything like the power being now given to this committee; 
but if the Senate chooses to abdicate its right of a voice in the 
choice of the personnel to carry the law out, I can not help it; 
I must be content with expressing my opinion as a Member of 
this body, and that duty I have performed as I have felt obliged 
to do. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the bill was submitted to 
the committee it gave the power of appointing the members of 
this committee to the corporation itself. I presume there is 
nothing in the bill that has been discussed more thoroughly by 
the committee than this particular item. What the Senator 
from Oklahoma says is true, that this committee will have 
almost untold power. It will be able to make or be able to break 
almost any institution in this country; that is, it could have 
done so under the original provision, although section 7 now 
has been greatly modified, but not modified so that this com- 
mittee will not still have great power that it may exercise against 
a person or for a person, against a corporation or for a corpora- 
tion. Therefore, Mr. President, the committee thought that the 
Federal Reserve Board, having the confidence of the people of the 
United States, having been nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and having knowledge of the value of 
securities and of the situation generally from a financial point 
of view, should have the right to appoint this committee. 

Again, Mr. President, I do not believe that there ought to be 
any political influence whatever in the appointment of this 
committee. It may be said that the President would not let 
such considerations interfere, but who knows what pressure 
will be brought te bear upon him by certain interests or certain 
politicians to appoint certain men on this committee. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, if the responsibility is placed upon them, 
will appoint men in whom they have confidence, and men they 
know are especially qualified. Three members of that board are 
to be members of the capital issues committee, and the other 
two members of that committee outside of the Federal Reserve 
Board are to be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, I believe that the information in the posses- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Board: will be of great value in se- 
lecting the members of this committee. The Committee on 
Finance was so careful that they provided that a majority of 
the capital issues committee must be members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, because they wanted the people of the country 
to understand that the Federal Reserve Board was virtually 
responsible for the capital issues committee, and that they 
themselves would appoint men in connection with the three 
members of the Federal Reserve Board who would give thor- 
ough consideration to all the business interests of this country 
that needed assistance. I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate will not agree to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. At least as far as the two members of this 
board who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board are 
concerned, does not the Senator think that all the safeguards 
that can be thrown about their appointment ought to be thrown 
around it? Does he not think it would add to it if they must be 
confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it would add anything, Mr. 
President. I think the man that would be appointed by the 
President of the United States would be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate whether a politician or a business man. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator advocate that? Has he not 
always considered, I think in one of the amendments to this bill, 
that confirmation by the Senate is an additional safeguard? 
Why would it not be better in this case? Why should part of 
the committee be selected at large, without any power of Con- 
gress, or any branch of Congress, to pass upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that in this particular 
case there should be no semblance of a political appointment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fully agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am quite sure, with the make-up of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and with the knowledge that they have 
of the financial conditions of the country, that they are not 
going to make a political appointment. We ean not say that. I 
am afraid, if the matter is left to the President of the United 
States. He may not want to be infiuenced by political considera- 
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tions; but the Senator from Nebraska knows the pressure that 
is brought to bear upon the President in making appointments, 
and the Senator from Nebraska knows that there are very few 
appointments made by the President that ever come to the 
Senate of the United States that the Senate refuses to confirm. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that the pressure upon 
the Federal Reserve Board would be less, or less effective, than 
upon the President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do; and not only that, the pressure would 
have to influence at least a majority of the board before it 
would be successful. 

Mr. BORAH. That is according to where it comes from. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I believe that it would be 
very unwise. 

I am informed by the Senator from Oklahoma that he has 
not yet offered his amendment; but what I have said with rela- 
tion to it stands, as far as I am concerned, as if it had been 
offered. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment. I 
will read the beginning of section 7: 

That for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, and 
providing for the publle security and defense, through the restriction 
of unnecessary capital expenditures, there shall be appointed by— 

At that point I move to strike out “the Federal Reserve 
Board” and what follows to the end of the sentence, and to 
insert: 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
capital issues committee, to consist of five members, three of whom 
shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. KENYON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out of the amend- 
ment agreed to on yesterday, as section 7, the words: 

The Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a capital issnes committee, to consist of five members, of 
whom at least three shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board, 

And to insert: į 


by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a capital issues committee, to consist of five members, three of whom 
shall be members of the Federa Reserve Board. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Oklahoma offered his amendment in the first place, I confess 
that I was laboring under a misapprehension as to its exact 
purpose. I have some doubt as to the amendment in the form 
in which it is presented now. 

If the two additional members were to be appointed by the 
President, I could see great propriety in that; but it does not 
quite appeal to me that these three members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who have already been appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate and have been sworn into 
office, shall again go through the routine of appointment and 
confirmation, 

So that I am a little in doubt as to the propriety of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, notwith- 
standing I suggested, when it was first offered, that I thought 
it ought to be agreed to. I shall reserve my vote until I give 
it careful thought, when it is voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. i 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I bave a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I am in- 
formed that if he were present he would support the measure 
as it came from the committee. Therefore I feel justified in 
voting. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. Ow- 
ing to his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I vote “nay.” 
In explanation of my vote I will say that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], with whom I am paired, if 
present would vote the same way, and therefore I am at liberty 
to vote. 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to inquire if the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] has voted? 


pone Se OFFICER (Mr. Wats in the chair). He 
not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a pair with that Senator 
and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—8T. 
Baird Hollis Norris Townsend 
Borah Jones, Wash, Nugent Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Owen Underwood 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan Vardaman 
Fletcher Kirby Poindexter Wadsworth 
France Lewis Pomerene Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna McLean Sherman 
Hale MeNary pesua 
Henderson New Sutherland 
NAYS—35. 

Bankhead Kellogg Pittman Smoot 
Beckham King Ransdell Stone 
Calder Knox Saulsbury Swanson 
Dillingham Lodge Shafroth ‘Thomas 
Gerry MeCumber Shields Tillman 
Gore Martin Simmons Warren 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz Watson 

a c Overman Smith, Md. Williams 
Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING 23. 

Ashurst Cummins Johnson, Cal. Robinson 
Brandegee Fall Jones, N. Mex, Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Gallinger La Follette Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Goff Myers Thompson 
Colt Hitchcock Penrose Weeks 
Culberson James Reed 


So Mr. Owen’s amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I now ask for a separate vote 
on the amendment by the Committee of the Whole to be found 
on the top of page 4, section 5. 

The amendment by the Committee ef the Whole is to strike 
out the provision that the directors shall devote their entire time 
to the business of the corporation, except such part of their 
time, if any, as shall be devoted to other governmental business. 
The question, as I understand it, will come on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, so that those who believe that the di- 
rectors of the corporation shauld devote their whole time to the 
corporation’s business will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal about the patriotism 
of the dollar-a-year men who haye come to Washington and are 
contributing their whole time to the Government for a dollar a 
year. We have heard somewhat less about the young men who 
are drafted to serve on the firing line for $30 or $35 a month, 
They are required to give all their time to the job for which the 
Government has drafted them; and is it any hardship on one of 
these superfinanciers who are to manage this great central bank, 
receiving a salary of $12,000 annually, that he shall devote his 
entire time to the job that he is called to perform? 

There is no need to argue the matter further. It was argued 
at considerable length when it was voted on in the Committee 
of the Whole; but I appeal to the Senate to insist that this part 
of the bill, which was brought here by the administration, and 
which for some reason was cut out by the committee, shall stay 
in the bill; and I ask them, on this question, to vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state, for the 
information of the Senator from New Hampshire, that the ques- 
tion before the Senate is upon concurring in the amendment 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, as amended by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, as a substi- 
tute for section 7. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I had overlooked that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be disposed of before 
taking up the amendment referred to by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The question is upon concurring in the amendment agreed to 
as in Committee of the Whole, as amended, by which a substi- 
tute was made for section T. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask, if this substitute 
now is agreed to, whether it will preclude any further amend- 
ment being offered to section 7? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STERLING. Then I offer the amendment, which I send 
to the desk, to section 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the words United States,” in the 
fourth line from the bottom of the print, it is proposed to insert 
“nor to the securities issued by or under the authority of any 
State, and payable by the State.” 

Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator where 
he proposes to insert that amendment? 
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Mr. STERLING. I am not able to designate now where the 
amendment would come in the substitute for section 7, as that 
was offered separately, and the only form in which I have the 
substitute is the typewritten form which was given out to Sen- 
ators yesterday. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will have to go in somewhere. 


Mr. STERLING. 
follow: 

This section shall not be construed to apply to any securities issued 
by any railroad corporation, the property of which may be in the 
possession and control of the President of the United States. 

Then, after these words, follows the amendment which I have 
just offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator read his amendment again? 

Mr. STERLING, I will ask the Secretary to state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota, 

The Secrerary. The amendment, as adopted, reads as fol- 
lows: 

This section shall not be construed to apply to any securities issued 
by any railroad corporation, the property of which may be in the pos- 
session and control of the President of the United States— 

Then comes the amendment 
nor to the securities issued by or under the authority of any State, and 
payable by the State. 

Mr. STERLING. 
to this amendment. 

It occurs to me that this committee should not pass upon the 
securities of a State. By “the securities of a State,” I mean 
the bonds issued under the authority of the State or by the 
State, and payable by the State. This, of course, would exclude 
municipal securities which I think should come under the pro- 
visions of the bill, and should be considered by the committee, 
and it should be determined whether or not they are necessary 
capital expenditures under the terms of the bill; but it seems to 
ine, Mr. President, that it ought to be assumed in regard to 
State securities, State bonds, that they are necessary, else a State 
of the Union would not have authorized the issuance of such 
securities. 

Mr. President, it may be urged, as it frequently is, that the 
committee never would exercise the power to disapprove any 
State bonds or securities; but I am able to refer, as an illustra- 
tion, to what has occurred already. 

The present advisory committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board has assumed the authority of passing upon State securities. 
We have, in South Dakota, a rural-credit law. It is analogous 
to the Federal rural-credit law. The law is framed along the 
same general lines, and provides for farm loans for the pur- 
pose of purchasing farm lands and for the purpose of improv- 
ing and equipping farm lands. The Rural Credit Commission 
of South Dakota has made a great many loans and has issued 
a great many bonds in pursuance of the law of the State. It 
has granted applications for many more loans. There are many 
other applications yet to. be passed upon by the rural credit 
commission of the State; but, anticipating that there might be 
objection on the part of the Federal Reserve Board, they sent 
to me a communication asking me to see that committee to see 
if subsequent issues of bonds will be approved of. I took the 
communication, together with the law, together with a ques- 
tionnaire gotten out by the commission for the purpose of in- 
forming prospective borrowers as to the law, to the committee, 
and they took the matter very seriously. The question arose 
as to what the loans were to be made for and what was the 
basis of the bond issues. When informed that the loans were 
to be made largely for the purpose of equipping and improving 
farms and thereby adding to the production of food supplies 
they considered that that was quite a factor in the considera- 
tion of the question as to whether or not they should approve 
of the issuance of the bonds, I say they took the matter very 
seriously. They had it under advisement for a week, and 
finally I was informed that these bonds would be approved if 
issued by the State. 

So, Mr. President, taking this case simply as an illustration, 
I think that the committee provided for in this bill should not 
pass upon the necessity of the issue of State bonds. I may say 
further that there is little danger now, under constitutional 
limitations in regard to the amount and the purposes for which 
State bonds may be issued. of an improvident or an unnecessary 
issue of such bonds. Therefore I think this amendment ought 
to prevail, and that this should be just the one class of securi- 
ties, in addition to the railroad securities, upon which this 
committee should not be called upon to pass or assume authority 
to pass. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 


I will read the language which it will 


Mr. President, just a word with reference 


Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
amendment and in what the Senator says. Yesterday I called 
attention to conditions in my State, and stated that several 
of the counties in the State have been authorized, by an act of 
the legislature, to issue bonds. Of course that money will not 
be used for the purpose of refunding. It is entirely new busi- 
ness. I asked the question if those bonds would be acceptable, 
and I was told by some of the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee that any member of the capital issues committee who 
would refuse to accept such bonds ought to be sent to some 
insane asylum. I was. glad to have that statement, of course, 
but it does not really satisfy me that the bonds would be ac- 
cepted by this committee. I want to ask the Senator if, in his 
opinion as a lawyer, this would not apply to the bonds issued 
by the counties the same as if they were issued by the State? 

Mr. STERLING. I am inclined to think not. I do not be- 
lieve that class of bonds would fall under the provisions of my 
amendment, for the reason that they are not payable by the 
State. In the amendment which I have offered the bonds are 
to be bonds issued or authorized by the State and payable by 
the State, whereas in the case cited by the Senator from North 
Dakota the bonds would be payable by the county or the local 
subdivision. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true; they would be payable by the 
county. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota makes no attempt to restrict the State in its 
issuance of bonds. It, however, gives no authority to the munici- 
pality to do so. 

Mr. STERLING. It gives no authority whatever. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the case of the State, it fre- 
quently occurs now that States that have had no bonded in- 
debtedness for many years have recently incurred an indebtedness 
purely for war purposes, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My State, for instance, has agreed 
to the issuance of $5,000,000 of securities, because the legislature 
meets only once in two years, and this was the form in which 
they desired to meet certain war expenses. That having been 
done, however, the bill could not reach such a case nor affect 
even the refunding of that class of bonds, even if the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota is not adopted. It seems to 
me, however, that there might appropriately be a restriction 
upon the form of the security issued and its purpose. 

Mr. STERLING. My main thought in regard to that is, I 
will say to the Senator from Michigan, upon the issuance of 
State bonds, especially when we consider their own State con- 
stitutional limitations upon the amount of bonds that may be 
issued and the purposes for which the bonds may be issued, it 
ought to be assumed that under those conditions they were 
necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to say this, if the Senator 
will permit me, that under the bill as it now stands the State 
of Michigan could issue its bonds and could sell them in its own 
way without violating the letter or spirit of this law. 

Mr. STERLING. I admit that the bonds may be sold by the 
State, but the disapproval of those bonds by this committee 
would surely affect the negotiation and sale of the bonds. It 
might utterly prevent the sale of the bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This committee might disapprove 
a security issued by the State of Michigan until it was black in 
the face and it would not affect the standing of that security, 
because the State banks and private individuals in our State 
would take the bonds of Michigan very quickly. The war debt 
is the only indebtedness we have, and Michigan bonds are per- 
fectly good. I do not believe that the bill in its present form 
seriously restricts the State, and I would not want it to do so. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator from Michigan 
that all States are not in so fortunate a situation as the State 
of Michigan. They have not the capital that his State has and 
there would not be the ready disposal of bonds within the State 
to capitalists or financial interests that there would be in the 
State of Michigan. Take.the newer States, for example, like 
my own. They would have to negotiate their bonds outside the 
State, at the financial centers of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to answer the suggestion that even in 
the State of Michigan, so well situated financially, as the Sena- 
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tor said, I imagine that, with the disapproval of this committee, 
the banks would hesitate somewhat before they invested in the 
securities, because the connection of this committee with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the control that it would have through 
all the financial avenues of the country would well make any 
bank anywhere hesitate against their objection that they put 
any of their money into any of the bonds that had the disap- 
proval of this committee. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I can very well conceive how that might be the case even 
in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course I can not let the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska pass unchallenged in so 
far as it relates to my State, because the State owes nothing 
except its war debt. It borrowed $5,000,000 for war purposes 
and is expending the money in the public interests. I say under 
this bill there would be found a ready market for those bonds. 
Indeed, the ink on them was not dry before they were taken, 
and they will be taken again, even though this bill passes. 

Mr. NORRIS. This bill, of course, will not affect those bonds, 
but notwithstanding the financial credit and lack of indebted- 
ness of the State of Michigan—and I admit it all; I am not find- 
ing fault at all with the Senator's State—a bank connected with 
the Federal reserve bank or any other big financial institution 
would hesitate before it used its money, no matter how plenti- 
ful it might be. to invest in securities that were condemned by 
this committee. It does not mean that the banks would not 
have the money or anything of that kind, but they are con- 
nected with the entire financial system. I am not finding fault 
with the financial institutions for doing it. I think it would be 
a natural thing that they would not want to invest their money 

in such securities. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator I think 
there are several hundred banks in the State of Michigan that 
are not at all affiliated with the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are not directly affiliated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are gradually coming into 
the Federal System. I believe that under this bill, if it becomes 
a law, our State may issue the war securities and go on the mar- 
ket and sell them without in any way infringing this act or 
subjecting themselves to the disapproval of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON, I understand under section 7 of the bill as 
amended a State would not be obliged to present its bonds to 
this board in any event for approval. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are not obliged to do it. 

Mr. NELSON. A State, therefore, is not obliged to present 
its bonds before this commission. I think it would be of great 
advantage to the States, if they felt they had bonds that would 
meet the approval of the board, to submit them to the board and 
get their approval. It would afford them a bigger and better 
market than they could otherwise get. For that reason, as sec- 
tion 7 has been amended, if this was a matter which pertained 
to the State of Minnesota I should be very glad to have the 
board pass upon the bonds, because it would give them an extra 
credit in the money market to have the approval of the beard. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Minnesota, of 
course, understands that the only function of this committee is 
to investigate the issue, and after they have investigated the issue 
they may approve or disapprove, and there the matter ends, 
except so far as it may influence the action of the Federal re- 
serve banks in accepting such loans or the financial corporation 
in loaning its money direct upon this class of securities. The 
Senator's suggestion that they might submit to an investigation 
and have their security passed upon by this committee would 
probably give them added prestige, and I would not set up one 
standard for my own State and another for the State of the 
Senator from South Dakota. I think in meeting the situation 
which now confronts us all the States are all entitled to full 
consideration. State expenses must be met in the manner best 
calculated to preserve their credit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] if he thinks for a single moment 
that there could be any possibility of this board tabooing by 
their action any issue of a State intended to be for the general 
benefit of the public, and especially as assistance in carrying 
on the war, such as is suggested by the Senator from Michigan. 
The very purpose of the bill and the purpose of this section, 
reading the very first clause, is that it is for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of this war. The bonds that are 
issued by the State of Michigan are issued for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war. There can be no pos- 
sibility that any member of a board would think of objecting 


to anything of that character any more than he would think of 
objecting in the case suggested by my colleague, of a State or 
county issue of bonds to buy seed wheat for farmers to plant 
their in 1918. One of the necessary things for the prose- 
cution of the war is to create a sufficient amount of food to 
support the people of this country and our allies, and for which 
we are paying out enormous sums. There could be no possibility 
that any board would do anything further than to encourage 
the bonds that are spoken of by my colleague. If they were 
presented to such a board, the board would put its O. K. on 
them immediately and assist in the sale of them. 

I do not think that the amendment is at all necessary. I do 
not think that this board could interfere in any way with ray 
ordinary State issue unless it was so abnormally large that 
it threatened to invade the field of investment where the Gov- 
ernment itself must look for the money to carry on the war. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota before he takes his seat, if the committee will 
not have the power under the terms of the bill to say whether 
or not the bonds proposed to be issued by a State are necessary 
or unnecessary. Under the very terms of the bill they have 
that power, have they not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not say that they would pass 
upon the question whether they were necessary or unnecessary. 
They would pass upon the question whether they were con- 
ducive to the public interest in carrying on the war, or whether 
they were not conducive to the public interest in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and I think they ought to have the right to do 
that. That is the very purpose of the bill. s 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from North Dakota has now 
put a broader construction upon the bill than I had supposed 
he would. If they are to have the power which he says they 
have under the terms of the bill, then that is the more reason for 
the amendment I have proposed. Under the Senator’s construc- 
tion they would have the right to say not only whether the 
issue of the bonds of the State under the limitations of the 
State constitution and the restrictions there found are neces- 
sary capital expenditures or not, but whether they were con- 
ducive to the public interest in carrying on the war. 

Now, in answer to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
just a word. He referred to the fact that the State does not have 
to ask the approval of its bonds by this committee. That is true, 
and it is true with reference to every other interest. An asso- 
ciation or corporation does not have, in the first instance, to 
ask the approval nor does a municipality have to ask the 
cpproval of the committee in the first instance. They prob- 
ably would all ask the approval of the committee, knowing that 
after the issue and before negotiation and sale it will be deter- 
mined by the committee whether it is a necessary capital ex- 
penditure or not, and it having been determined that it is un- 
necessary there will be no sale and negotiation of those securi- 
ties. 

That may be well enough with reference to ail other securi- 
ties, and I am willing to admit it for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, except the securities issued by a State of the Union. In 
regard to these, it ought not to be left with this committee to 
determine whether or not they are for necessary capital ex- 
penditures. It ought to be assumed that they are, else the 
State would not have issued them. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. McCunser] made quite an extended argument and 
prefaced it with a question which he propounded to me. The 
Argument he made in following up the question before I had 
any opportunity to answer it seemed to indicate that he was 
of the opinion that I was finding fault with this committee for 
fear it would not do its duty. He said in case the State of 
Michigan submitted an issue to it there would not be any doubt 
but what the committee would put its O. K. on the bonds at 
once. I concede that. I never denied it. There is not any ques- 
tion in my mind about it. Assuming that the committee are 
fair-minded men, and I presume they will be, there will not be 
any doubt about it. But that does not do away with the right 
that they would have if the bill is not amended to pass on the 
bonds issued by a State of the Union, and that is the question 
involved in the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota. 
No State, no municipality, no corporation of any kind is required 
under the bill to go to this committee. but the committee has the 
power, connected up as it is with the financial interests of the 
entire Government, and with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when it puts its denunciation on a bond to prevent it from cir- 
culating in the financial markets of the United States or any- 
where in the world. 

It is a good deal like the Food Administration. They do a 
great many things indirectly that the statute does not give 
them the right to do directly. They fixed the price of wheat this 
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yeur without any statute specifically saying that they lad the 
power, but because of their control of elevators and mills. and 
under the licensing system, because of the enormous amount of 
grain that it takes for our Army and Navy and for the allies 
and the neutrals, they were absolutely empowered to say what 
the price of wheut should be to every man in the United States, 
and that is what the committee did. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, For 19177 

Mr. NORRIS. I huye reference to the 1917 crop. This com- 
mittee would not have any technical legal authority to say to 
South Dakota you can not issue your bonds, but if they dis- 
approved of them after they were issued the bonds would not 
Sell. If that is not true, then you had better wipe this committee 
off of the face of the earth, because it has no other power. That 
is what it is there for, and that is what it will do. That is its 
proper function. 

The amendment in effect provides that they shall have nothing 
to do with the bonds of a State. In other words, we conclusively 
presume in the case of a State that the bonds are issued for 
proper purposes and that the money is going to be used for a 
proper purpose. It seems to me it is not going too far to say 
when State bonds are issued we will assume conclusively that the 
bonds ure all right. Every State has a constitution. Every 
State is loyal, and they have limitations in their constitutions 
as sn the amount and the purposes for which bonds may be 
issued. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota is a proper one and ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator an- 
other question, and will follow the same rule I did before in 
answering my own question. I do not assume at all that there will 
be many cases, if any, in which the committee will ever pass judg- 
ment against the issue of any State bonds, but I do not want the 
power there for it to do so. Suppose the State of Ohio would 
conclude in 1918 that it desired to expend $500,000,000 in drain- 
ing some of the swamp land in that State, a work which could 
not be completed for five years, or until after the war was over, 
and that they would not only expend that $500,000,000 during 
the time the Government was making every effort in the world 
to raise money to carry on the war, but they would take 5,000 
or 10,000 men, whose services ought to be utilized either upon 
the firing line or in the munition or shipbuilding plants, and set 
them to work digging ditches out in the State of Ohio. I believe 
there ought to be the power lodged in this committee to say that 
it is against the interest of the United States to attempt to float 
those bonds at this time, and I do not want to take that power 
‘away from the committee. 

Mr, STERLING and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know who first addressed the 
Chair. I will yield first to the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he thinks the constitution of the State of Ohio or the 
constitution of any other State would permit such an excessive 
issue of bonds? 

Mr. McCUMBER. As $500,000,0002 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. Ohio is out of debt, and I believe 
there is nothing in the constitution to prevent her from raising 
funds up to that amount. New York, I think, expended about 
$500,000,000 in the last two years for her good roads. I know 
she spent over $200,000,000, and I do not know how much more 
has been paid by the counties. I ask the simple question whether 
the power ought not to be lodged in this committee to say to a 
State, as well as a municipality, . Do not go into improvements 
at this time which can not be completed in several years and take 
the money of the country and the labor of the country, which 
we so badly need now in the prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, I just have one or two comments 
to make on the point raised by the Senator from North Dakota. 
The consideration which appeals to me as being rather impor- 
tant when we attempt by inference to lodge power in Federal 
boards or committees to prevent a State from doing what it 
wants in the mutter of borrowing money is this: In a large ma- 
jority of instances when a State seeks to issue bonds in large 
amounts the issuing is done following a vote of the people of 
the Stute. do my mind it would be an insufferable condition 
for a committee of five gentlemen at Washington to tell. for in- 
stance, the people of the State of New York, after they had 
voted in a popular referendum to issue $10,000,000 of bonds for 
the extension of the public highways of that State, that they 
can not sell their bonds. To my mind that is an invasion—it 
is true, by an indirect method—but if I take the word of the 


Senator from North Dakota, literally. nevertheless. an effective 
invasion of the sovereignty of the State of New York which ts 
intolerable. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Is there any difference between a municipal security 
and the bonds of a State or county. as fur as the invasion of 
the power of the State is concerned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not pose as a constitutional law- 
yer, but it strikes me that the only sovereignty of the country is 
in 48 States of the Union, and the municipalities are not sovy- 
ereignties. I do not want the committee here at Washington to 
tell the people of a sovereign State that they can not. borrow 
money. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not believe the Federal Government 
has any more power over the issue of bonds by a subdivision of 
a State than of the State. x 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That may be so; but if the power were 
exercised over the Stnte, in my mind, it would be more serious 
than an attempt to exercise it over a municipality, Of course. 
the bill does not say in so many words they can exercise that 
power; but the Senator from North Dakota wants them to have 
that power, and assumes that it can be exercised by this indi- 
rect method. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Only exercising it by declaring that, in 
their opinion, they deem it inadvisable in the interest of the 
country. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. I stated before the committee 
that I do not believe we have any authority to authorize the 
committee to prohibit the issuance and sale of bonds upon the 
part of a State or any subdivision thereof. The provision in 
the bill does not go that far. It is simply advisory, and if the 
law is desirable. if it is important to place a check upon the 
expenditures at this time, as far as the advice of a skilled eom- 
mittee enn place a check, it seems to me that it ought to extend 
even as far as the Stute. 

I repeat, I do not think it is of any consequence legally; but 
if this commission could discourage at this time the reckless 
expenditure of money, I can conceive of nothing more for the 
general good, more in consonance with patriotic duty, than to 
do that very thing. I do not believe that this goes too far. 

The Senator from South Dakota himself has stated that the 
voluntary committee now in existence has reported to him that 
it would not inhibit even by indirection the issuance or sale of 
bonds such as he has mentioned. I can not conceive of a condi- 
tion of that kind that would arise. I could also as readily con- 
ceive in any other case where a concern asked for money or 
asked to issue its bonds and sell them the Government would 
discourage them if it was not for a patriotic purpose. They 
may make mistakes, perhaps. 

But, Mr. President, much as I deplore the necessity of this 
kind of legislation, and I think it is deplorable, yet I was con- 
vinced that something of this kind was absolutely necessary. 
The great lesson this country has got to learn, and it is learning 
slowly, is that of economy. It must learn the lesson that every- 
body has got to contribute to the success of this war and that 
money, which is going to be needed in large volume, should be 
conserved for the interests of the Government in the war. If 
a State thinks it is a proper time to issue bonds which require 
money from the people to build roads in this urgent time, and 
even the people themselves vote to do it, I think if the Federal 
Government by stating the facts to the country should discourage 
it, it would perform a very patriotic duty to the country at this 
time. 
Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the Senator if he does not think 
the States themselves and the authorities of the several States 
would not be governed by some such considerations as he now 
mentions? They will know the conditions as to war; they will 
know that there should not be extravagant expenditures; and 
they will restrain themselves in the matter of needed improve- 
ments even in order that the country may be secure in such a 


time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is to be presumed that the States will 
act in that way. It might be presumed that every patriotic 
business man in the country will do the same thing. If every 
man, every State, every municipality, did its duty, we would 
need no legislation at all, and that would be a very happy con- 
dition; but the fact is that we need legislation in some instances, 
I do not wish to be invidious and speak about any particular 
State. because I may be mistaken about it, but the report has 
already come to us that some States are going to take advantage 
of conditions which would materially embarrass the country at 
this time. 

I do not think this provision is anything to be afraid of. It is 
not compulsory. It is purely advisory. This skilled commis- 
sion investigates and reports that it is not compatible with the 
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public interest to flont certain bonds. If that will retard them 
and will enable the Government to obtain money that is needed 
for war purposes, then I am in favor of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let the amendment be read again. 


The Secrerary. In the substitute, after the words “ United 


States” insert the words “nor to the securities issued by or 
under the authority of any State and payable by the State.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are called 
for. Is the cnl} seconded? 

The yens and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srznzixd] to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. STERLING. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on con- 
curring in the substitute for section 7 as it has been amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to an inconsistency in the sec- 
tion. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] offered an 
amendment, which was agreed to, by which the President is to 
appoint the members of this board, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. About the middle of the amendment, 
which I have in my hands, there is this provision: 

The terms during which the several members of such committee shall 
respectively hold office shall be determined by the Reserve 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In view of the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, it ought to read: 

The terms during which the several members of such committee shall 

termined b; 


5 Hold office shali be de y the President of the United 
tes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to that amendment to the 
amendment, 


Mr. SMOOT. That would be the proper language, and I offer 
that amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question new is upon con- 
curring in the substitute as amended. 

The substitute as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, it was stated yesterday, and I 
think it was agreed to by unanimous consent, that section 8 of 
the bill should be reexamined when the bill reached the Senate. 
Since then the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, has 
adopted a section regarding penalties which is, as the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas] suggests, inconsistent with section 
8 as adopted. Unless some Senator can suggest some reason 
for the retention of section 8 I ask unanimous consent that it be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent that section 8 be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not thoroughly and 
maturely considered the question that has been raised, but I do 
not think that section 8 should be stricken from the bill. I 
think the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire re- 
lating to the penalties to be imposed for the forgery of the 
bonds or the embezzlement of the funds of the corporation is 
confined by its terms to these specific offenses and that the 
adoption of the amendment does not at all militate against the 
reasons which led the Senate to adopt the substitute for section 
8, which refers to offenses for violation of the provisions ef the 
bill. So we have one general section in the bill which imposes 
penalties of $1,000 fine or a year’s imprisonment for a violation 
of the provisions of the bill, and then we have another section 
which makes certain acts against the property of the corpora- 
tion—not against the provisions of the bill but against the 
property of the corporation—either the embezzling of its prop- 
erty or the ferging of its securities, specific offenses and pro- 
vides a specific penalty much higher than the penalty pre- 
scribed fer a violation of the provisions of the bill. 

It does not strike me that the two things are inconsistent; 
and I hope the Senate will not eliminate section 8. When the 
matter is in conference we shall have an opportunity to very 
thoroughly investigate and consider the question. If, then, we 
discover that I am mistaken and those who agree with me are 
3 and that there is any inconsistency, we can take care 
of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Colorado 
will pardon the Chair for n moment, the Chair desires to Suy 
that he is of the opinion that if the motion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is now not in order, it is at loast su- 
perfiuous. A vote was reserved as in Committee of the Whole 
upon the substitute for section 8. So, in due course, a vote in 
the Senate will be taken upon concurring in the substitute, and 
the question will then be determined by the Senate, without the 
necessity of such a motion as that now made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. May that question come up now, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
question of concurring in the substitute for section 8 can be 
considered now. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I ask that the substitute for section 8 be now 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that may 
be done. The question now is upon concurring in the substitute 
for section 8, which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think if this section is incon- 
sistent with section 2, which we adopted this morning, it is the 
duty of the Senate to eliminate it from the bill and not to rele- 
gate it to the committee of conference. When section 8 was 
being considered yesterday the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unxvrerweop] made the statement that he was unable to 
find any section of the bill which was susceptible of criminal 
violation after we had stricken out section 7 or so amended sec- 
tion 7 as reported by the committee as to eliminate many of its 
features and virtually to change its scope. 

Section 8 is a general section. It provides that any person 
who shall violate any of the provisions and terms of the bill 
shall be punished by a fine of $1,000 or by imprisonment for a 
year or both. The best reason perhaps why that section should 
be eliminated is that there is no offense which can be committed 
under the bill to which that would relate, unless, of course, we 
take into consideration the amendment which was made this 
morning. There is no need, in other words, of placing a penal 
section in the bill when there is nothing to be penalized. I have 
not been able—and I have made a careful investigation of the 
bill this morning—to find any violation which can be predicated 
on the bill to which section 8 will apply. I think the Senator 
from Alabama is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I call the Senator's attention to one 
such provision on page 5 of the amended bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 4, section 5, of the amended bill— 
that is, the print which was made on March 2—the Senator will 
find it. If the Senator will read the amendment at the top of 
that page, he will see a provision for the violation of which 
punishment should be inflicted. 

Mr. THOMAS. The provision to which the Senator from 
North Dakota refers reads: 

director or officer of the 8 shall 
pate, og the. determination of any question A Perhe 9 
eres 

The copy of the bill which I examined this morning was not 
the print which I now hold in my hand. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, assuming that there are provisions of this bill the viola- 
tion of which should be punished, and that consequently sec- 
tion 8 should be retained in the bill, then it should be limited 
to those offenses not covered by section 2 for the commission 
of which the offender is convicted. 

Section 2, accepted upon the motion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] this morning, prohibits the em- 
bezzlement of the funds of the proposed bank; it prohibits the 
forgery of any of its securities or of its bonds, and it provides 
a penalty of $5,000 fine for each of such violations. If I remem- 
ber aright, it also provides for a term of imprisonment as the 
alternative. That is specific; it is intelligible; but section 8. 
previously adopted, provides that any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this act shall be subject to the penalty 
of $1,000 only, or imprisonment for one year only, or both. As 
I said this morning, in a penal statute that construction would 
be followed which would be most liberal to the offender; in 
other words, penal statutes are always strictly constrned. If 
both these sections remain in the bill, the manifest inconsistency 
of providing that offenses shall be punished by a fine of $5,000 
and that the same offenses shall be punishable by a fine of 
$1,000 will cause a great deal of difficulty in the construction 
of the law and in its application in given cases, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator fram Colorado 
permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kına in the chair}. Does 
the 5 from Colorado yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


1918. 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. HOLLIS. But T should like the Senator’s opinion as to 
this suggestion: Would it not meet the objection if section 8. 
as finally adopted. should be amended so that the first Une 
should read: “That whoever shall willfully violate any of the 
provisions of this act in any particular not specifically provided 
for herein“? 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. That will cover the difficulty. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If that Is agreeable to the chairman, we might 
agree to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, to waive the objection that I make to sec- 
tion 8 as amended if the addition which is suggested by the 
Senator from New Hampshire is made to it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senater from North Carolina 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought while the Senator from New 
Hampshire was speaking that If we should merely insert the 
words “the preceding provisions” or the words “not otherwise 
specifically provided for” it might be sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has suggested an amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS 1 suggest that there be inserted the words“ in 
any particular not specifically provided for herein.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would meet the point that the Senator 
from Colorado is making. 

Mr. THOMAS. My only purpose is to harmonize the two 
sections with each other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment suggested by 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated ~ 

The Secrerary. After the word “act.” ut the end of line 1. 
it is proposed in the amendment to insert “in any particular 
not specifically provided for herein.” G 

Mr. THOMAS. It should read “not otherwise specifically 
provided for herein.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not otherwise specifically provided for.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will again state 
the amendment, 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert “in any particular 
not otherwise specifically provided for herein,’ so that if 
amended it will read: 

That whoever shall 9 violate any of the provisions of this 
act, in any particular not otherwise specifically provided for herein, 
shall upon conviction in uny court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, be fined not more than $1,000— 

And so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. As I heard the amendment read it seems to me 
to be obnoxious to all the objections I ventured to submit to 
it yesterday; in other words, it is putting it back in the form 
in which it was, so that It will apply to the licensing provision, 
and I think that is dangerous legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask that the proposed amendment 
be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to 
the proposed substitute, 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the substitute as 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole by adding after the 
words “ this act,” in line 1. the following words: “in any par- 
ticular not otherwise specifically provided for herein,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

That whoever shall N an 
in any particular not otherw re! ly provided for herein, shall, 
Tan conviction in any vourt of the United States of competent juris- 

«tion, be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned— -~ 

And so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to inquire 
whether the words “not otherwise specifically provided for“ 
would not apply to a violation of the rules and regulations, a 
proposal that was very seriously objected to in the debate a 

couple of days ago? It so strikes me, although I may be 
wrong about it. If they would so apply I should not feel 
like voting for the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to the 
substitute agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I wish to inquire of the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire, who offered this amend- 
ment. if he does not think that the same purpose would be ac- 
complished, without incurring the objection presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, if it were made to read “ thut whoever shall will- 
fully violate any of the foregoing provisions ”? ‘i 

Mr. HOLLIS. The words “foregoing provisions” would 
include counterfeiting und embezzling, because the provision 
relating to those acts come before this provision in the bill. 


of the visions of this act, 
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Mr. LODGE. There is the same objection to the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from North Carolina as to the ene 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am ready to withdraw my suggestion, if 
that is agreeable to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I think this matter had better 
be left as it is. This will not be a final disposition of the 
matter; the conferees will have control of it, and then we can 
adjust it after careful consideration. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment to 
section 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire is withdrawn. ‘The question is 
on concurring in the substitute amendment for section 8, which 
hus just been read and which was agreed to as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment, 

Mr. HOLLIS; Mr. President, the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole have not yet all been concurred tn, 
There were other amendments reserved before the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, and I now ask for the consideration of the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole in lines 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, on page 4. Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In section 5, on page 4. as in Committee of 
the Whole the following words were stricken from the bill, as 
recommended by the committee: 

Shall devote their entire time to the business of this Corporation 
fexcept such rt of their time, if any, as shall be devoted to other 
governmental! business) and. $ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, this matter has been debated 
ence at least, and it seems to me entirely reasonable that the 
members of this corporation should devote themselves to this 
war work solely without dividing their attention between this 
and some private business. The members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are required to do it. and, as I have already indi- 
cated to-day, soldiers who are drafted to serve in the Army at 
a moderate compensation are obliged to give their whole time 
to it. Certainly men who are appointed to perform the very 
important duties of this office, with a salary of $12,000 a year, 
ought to give their whole time to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the recommendation of 
the committee is rejected, I think we ought te inctude in the 
bill a provision that United States Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives shall devote their entire time te 
the service of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
simply wish to say I do not think this language has ever been 
applied except in the case of the Federal Reserve Board to 
any officer whose office has heen created or who has been ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government. This is only a temporary 
organization; it is not a permanent institution. The law pre- 
sumes that every officer of the Government will give such time 
as is necessary to perform the functions and duties of the posi- 
tion and he swears faithfully to execute the duties of his office. 
I have never heard of a State putting a provision of this sort 
in any of its statutes and I have never heard of the United 
States Government putting a provision of this sort in its statutes 
as a qualification upon an officer appointed to a governmental 
position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. (Put- 
ting the question:) The “noes” have it, and the amendment 
is nonconcurred in, i 

Mr. HOLLIS. I now ask to have laid before the Senate 
the amendment at the bottom of page 4 and the top of page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary. will state the 
amendment. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was nnder the impression 
that the amendment, the question on coneurring in whieh was 
just put, had been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole and 
Was concurred in in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so state, 
It was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole and disagreed 
5 25 S Senate, so that the original langunge is restored to 
the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I can not understand how that can be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that as 
in Committee of the Whole the Senate sustained the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. With one amendment. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. 2 By inserting the word “active” before the 
word “ of.” 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; and the Senator from New Hampshire 
reserved the right to ask for a separate vote in the Senate. He 
has asked for that vote, and I understand the Senate now sus- 
tains the committee amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I understand the Chair has ruled to the 
contrary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senate voted under a mis- 
apprehension. I think I am the only Senator who voted to 
concur in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am inclined to think the 
Senator from North Dakota is correct. The vote in the Senate, 
as was the vote as in Committee of the Whole, was a vote to 
determine whether this provision should remain in the bill as 
originally written; and we have voted here to strike it out, 
contrary to our intentions. I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote be taken over. 

Mr. HOLLIS. To that I object. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a 5 inquiry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was nonconcurred in may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Chair please state the question 
that we voted on a little while ago? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Chair incorrectly stated the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to have the Recorp show, be- 
cause I thought I was voting right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in Committee of the Whole 
it was voted, as the Chair is advised, to strike out certain words 
found in section 5, on page 4 of the bill, in lines 4, 5, and 6, and 
a portion of line 7. The question in the Senate was on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the way the Chair put it before, and we 
voted “ aye.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What was the result of the vote? How 
did the Chair decide? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote was negative upon the 
proposition as submitted by the Chair upon concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, Mr. President, the Senator did not under- 
stand the question, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I voted in the negative under a misappre- 
hension, supposing that the question had been put otherwise. I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was non- 
concurred in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have made that motion. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, if there was a . 
I will withdraw my objection to the request for unanimous con- 
sent and agree that the vote may be taken over, if the Chair will 
now state it so that the Senate will understand how they are 
voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment on page 4, lines 4, 5, and 6, and a portion of 
line 7, made as in Committee of the Whole. As in Committee 
of the Whole it was agreed to strike out of the bill the lines to 
which the Chair has referred. Now the question is on concur- 
ring in the action taken as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LODGE. Those who wish to sustain the action taken as 
in Committee of the Whole will vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Those who wish to sustain the action of the 
committee will vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. Those who are in favor of sustaining the action 
of the committee will vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I ask that the amendment be 


read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, and then the Chair will put the motion. 

The Secretary. As in Committee of the Whole, in sustain- 
ing the Senate Committee on Finance, the following words were 
stricken from the bill, on page 4, beginning in line 4: 

Shall devote their entire time to the business of the corporation, ex- 
cept such part of on time, if any, as shall be devoted to other govern- 
mental business) and. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the action of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement that I made upon the previous roll call, I vote 
‘ yea.” 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bro: ssarp] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair that I announced on the previous roll call, I withhold 
my vote, on account of the absence of my pair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Notwithstand- 
ing my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], who is necessarily detained from the Chamber—because 
if he were present he would vote the same way that I vote—I 


vote “ yea 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. WEEKS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. James] to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. Has the junior Senator from South Caros 
lina [Mr. SacrrH] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina to the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Corr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I ask 
if ey junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. HARDING. Because of my general pair with the junior 
Poar from Alabama, I withdraw the negative vote which 

cas 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Baird ~- King eed Sutherland 
Bankhead Knox Robinson Swanson 
Beckham E Saulsbur, Tillman 
Calder M mber Sheppar Townsend 
Dillingham McLean Shields Wadswortic 
Fletcher Martin Simmons arren 
France Nelson Smith, Ariz, Watson 
Frelinghuysen New Smith, Ga. eeks 
Gallinger Overman Smith, Md. Williamy 
Gerr. Page Smith, Wolcott 
Henderson Pittman Smoot 
Kellogg Ransdell Stone 
NAYS—28 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak, Myers Smith, Micf, 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Gore Kendrick ugent Thomas 
Gronna Kenyon Phelan Thompson 
Hale rby Poindexter Trammell 
Hardwick McKellar Pomerene Vardaman 
Hollis McNary Shafroth Walsh 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Ashurst Cummins James Penrose 
Brandegee Fall Johnson, Cal. Sherman 
Broussard Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Underwood 
8 Gof La Follette 

Harding Lewis 
Cubert Hitchcock Owen 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire advise the Chair of the extent of the next amend- 
ment reserved by him for a separate vote in the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I will not ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is upon 
concurring in the remainder of the amendments to section 5. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is, Shall the bill be engrossed 
and read a third time? 

The bill-was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. SIMMONS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S name was called). I 
announce the absence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN], occasioned by personal illness, 

Mr, HARDING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, ie al and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Jaares’s name was called). I an- 
nounce the absence of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], occasioned by personal illness. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating my an- 
nouncement made on a previous roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Penrose’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 


1918. 


I transfer my 


Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). 
Dir with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when Mr. Unperwoop’s nume was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is unavoidably absent from the 


Chamber. If he were present, he weuld vote “ yen.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his nume was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janus! to the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecre] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made by me on the previous roll call as to my 
vote and the reason therefor, I vote“ yea.” 

The rolt call was concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I answer “present,” refraining from voting. If 
it were necessary for me to vote “yea” to pass this bill, I 
would vote“ xen“ rather than see the relief fail which I desire 
the country to have in any event, whether by this bill or by the 
substitute which -I offered. As it is not necessary, and as the 
bill does not meet with my approval in its present form, and as 
I do not approve the manner in which it has been forced 
through the Senate without consulting the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I withheld my vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Recorp will show that the rule has not 
been complied with in the request made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The rule provides that whenever a Senntor asks 
to be excused from voting the matter must be submitted to the 
Senate. and the Senate decides the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Asnuxst] is unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber. If present, he would vote “ yen.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Broussarp] on account of sickness. 

The result was unnounced—yeas 74, nays 8, as follows: 


$ YEAS—T4. 
Baird Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Kellog age Sterling 
Beckham Kendrick Phelan Rtone 
Borzh Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Calder King Poindexter Swanson 
Curtis Kirby Tomerene Thompson 
Dillingham Knox Ransidell Tilman 
Fletcher Lewis Reed Townsend 
France nee Robinson Trammell 
Frelinghuysen MeComber Saulshury Vardaman 
Gallinger . MeKellar Shafroth Wadsworth 
jerry Mclean Sheppard Walsh 
Gore MeNary Shields Warren 
Gronna Martin Simmons Wat- on 
Ia le Myers Emſth. Ariz, Weeks 
Henderson Nelson Smith. Ca. Williams 
Holts New Smith. Md. Wolcott 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Smith. Mich. 
Jones. N. Mex. Nugent Smith. S. C. 
NAYS—3. 
Harding Hardwiek Sherman 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Ashurst, Culberson Hitehcock Penrose 
Brandegee Cummins James Thomas 
Broussard Fall Johnson. Cal. Underwood. 
Cha mberialn Fernald La Follette 
Colt Gof Owen 


So the bill was passed. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9314) making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1919, which had heen reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for action on the committee amendments, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think the bill ought to be read. . It is 
not a long bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The See- 
retary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the first page of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I withdraw. the objection 
I interposed with regard to dispensing with the formal reading 
of the bill, and, as far as I am concerned, will let it be read for 
action on the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will read the 
bill for action on the committee amendments. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “Salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic 
Service,” on page 3, line 21, after the word “ Total,” to strike 
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out “ $202,800 ™ and insert “ $317,905," so as to make the clause 
read: 
Total, $317,905. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Transporta- 
tion of diplomatic and consular officers In going to and return- 
ing from their posts,” on page T, line 19, after the words “ See- 
retary of State.“ to insert “ar the rate of net exceeding 10 
cents per mile,“ so as to make the clause rend: 

To pay the actual and necessary expenses of transportation under 
such regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, of diplomatic 
and consular officers and clerks in embassies, Jeta tions, and consulates 
in going to and returning from their posts. or when traveling under 
orders of the Secretary of State, at the rate of not exceeding 10 cents 
pe mile, but not including any expeuse incurred in connection with 
eaves of absence, $125,000. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I hope that amendment will not 
be agreed to. It seems to me that at this time it is an unfortu- 
nate one. The men who are at these posts, obliged to come 
home—recalled, perhaps, as we recalled all eur consuls in 
Turkey, for example—come home on the public business. They 
e not, as in normal times, travel directly by train and steam- 
ship. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will say to the Senator that if he will 
let that amendment go over we will go on with the bill and come 
back to that. if he has no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Why should it take any time to discuss the 
amendment? We have got to discuss it sooner or later, 

Mr. OVERMAN, All right. i 

Mr. LODGE. I mean, why not now? I am perfectly willing 
to puss it over if the Senator desires, but I think we can finish 
the bill in a few minutes, this matter included. I am not going 
to speak at any length. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we can not finish 
the bill to-night, i 

Mr. LODGE. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there are a number of items In the 
bill that will lead to discussion, 

Mr. LODGE. There are only one or two other amendments 
I 


iere, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some items in the bill itself that àre 
going to lead to discussion. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, well. if there is going to be diseussion of a 
lot of items. we might us well go on with this matter now, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 5 o'clock now. 

Mr. LODGE. If Senators want to adjourn, of course I will 
not go on, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Senate 
is weary. I understand, also, thut an executive session is desired. ` 
With the permission of the Senator from Massachusetts—— 
Mr. LODGE. I yield. of course, for that purpose, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock aud 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executire nominations received by the Senate March 7, 1918. 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 

Thomas Riggs, jr., of Alaska, to be governor of Alaska, vice 

John F. A. Strong, term expired and resigned. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Edwin Louis Garvin, of Brooklyn, N. X., to be United States 
district Judge, eastern district of New York, vice Van Vechten 
Veeder, resigned. 

JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 

Michael M. Doyle, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. (Renppoint- 
ment.) : 

UNITED STATES District ATTORNEYS. 


Wilson S. Hill, of Clarksdale, Miss., to be United States 
attorney, northern district of Mississippi. (Reappointment. ) 

Bert E. Haney, of Portland, Oreg.. to be United States 
attorney for the district of Oregon, vice Clarence R. Reames, 
resigned. š 
RECEIVER or PURLIC MONEYS. 

John V. Killion, of Kansas, to be receiver of publie moneys 
at- Dodge City, Kans. (Reappointment. ) 
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BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION. 


Fred T. Dubois, of Idaho, to be civilian member of the Board 
of Ordnance and Fortification. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels with rank from January 4, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. William D'A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. William A. Hall to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

Surg. William Seaman to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 15th day of October, 1917. 

Passed Asst. Surg. George B. Trible to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 15th day 
of October, 1917. 

Paymaster George P. Dyer to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 1st day of July, 1917. 

Charles E. Parsons, 

William J. Hine, 

Kenneth C. McIntosh, 

Francis J. Daly, 

Roland W. Schumann, 

Franklin P. Williams, and 

Leon N. Wertenbaker. 

The following named assistant paymasters to be passed as- 
sistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(Junior grade) from the Ist day of July, 1917: 

Josiah Merritt, 

Charles G. Holland, and 

Hiram P. Tudor. 

Gunner Edward C. Wurster to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

Gunner Harry R. Hayes to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 10th day of October, 1917. 

Carpenter Alfred L. Johnson to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 11th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of March, 1918: 

Stephen E. Haddon, 

Clarence E. Jackson, 

Arthur V. Holmes, 

Frederick Ellison, 

James K. Smallwood, 

Thomas J. Malarkey, 

Frederick T. Mayes, 

Edward J. Murnane, 

Harold H. Ralph, and 

Matthew Woessner. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 1st day of March, 1918: 

Albert Woods, 

Kenneth H. Stetson, 

Joseph Murtagh, 

John E. Pedersen, 

Lansford F. Kengle, 

Stanley A. Jones, 

Frank A. Brandecker, 

Arthur Wrightson, 

Joseph A, Clark, 

Arthur A. Hewitt, 

William A. Lynch, and 

Edward H. Smith. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of March, 1918: 

Martin F. Comeau, 

Robert B. McEwan, jr., 

Watson K. Blair, 

Francis H. Cabot, 

Ralph Horween, and 

Harold K. Smoot. 

The following- named ensigns of the National Naval Volun- 
teers to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of March, 1918: 

Clifford F. E. Ward, 

Forest W. Allen, 

Dwight L. Jennings, 

Robert A. Haynie, and 

Adolph Bloom. 


7 CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 7, 1918. 
BOARD oF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION, 


Fred T. Dubois to be civilian member of the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


1 dani A. Mayer to be receiver of public moneys at Havre, 
ont. 
SUPREME Court or HAawan, 


James L. Coke to be chief justice. 
Samuel B. Kemp to be associate justice. 


Crmcurir Court or Hawar. 


William S. Edings to be second judge of the first circuit. 
L. L. Burr to be judge of the second circuit. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


James L. Sims to be United States marshal, eastern distr'et 
of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, March 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol 
lowing prayer: 

Oh, Thou, who art supremely great, an imminent God, work- 
ing in and through everything; creating, re-creating; upholding, 
sustaining, guiding all; presiding over the destiny of men and 
of nations; 

Thay God, which ever liyes and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves 
make us, we beseech Thee, sensible of our dependence upon 
Thee, for life and all things; and help us to fulfill our destiny, 
as individuals and as a nation, as it is disclosed to us, moment 
by moment, hour by hour, as the years come and go; that we 
may be the instruments in Thy hands, for the furtherance of 
Thy purposes, as revealed in the life, character, and sublime 
precepts of the Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 

The. Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I object. I desire to raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman defer that just a moment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MADDEN, I ask the gentleman to withhold that for a 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withhold his point? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman can have the floor when a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is not willing to yield, then? 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In order to save time why not wait until the 
motion is made to go into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and then let there be a roll call on that? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think this is the proper time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Bell Drukker Jones, Tex. Mudd 
Brand Dunn ahn Nolan 
Britten sage Kelley, Mich, O’Shauness 
Butler Fairchild, B. L. Key, Ohio Parker, N 
Byrnes, S. C. Fairchild, G. W. Kraus Parker, N. T. 
Caldwell ch Kreider Pou 
Campbell, Pa. Glass LaGuardia Pratt 
Capstick Good Lazaro Price 
Carter, Mass, Goodall Lea, Cal. Purnell 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa. Lee. G Ragsdale 
Clark, Pa Greene, Mass. Lehlbach Robbins 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill 2 Roberts 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamilton, N. T. Meakdrews Robinson 
Costello Haskell McClintic Rowland 
Crisp Heintz McCormick Schall 
Curry, Cal es e McCulloch Scott, Pa. 
Davidson McLaughlin, Pa. Scully 
Davis Huddleston Mason Sherley 
8 5 1 aon 
mpsey ust ontague Sma 
8 Johnson, S. Dak. Mott Snell 
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Steele pong Vare Woodyard 
Steenerson Templeton Vestal Wright 
Stephens. Nebr. Tinkham Wilson, La 

Sterling, Pa. Van Dyke Winslow 


During the roll call Mr. Lonercan took the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

At the conclusion of the roll call the Speaker resumed the 
chair. 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 330 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 7998. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

II. R. 6361. An act to extend protection to the civil rights of 
members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
States engaged in the present war. 


THE SPEAKER'S BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks to address 
the House for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CANNON. This is the birthday of the Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives. [The Members rose and 
applauded.] 

I want to say just a word. I was Speaker when he was on the 
floor of the House, and now when I am on the floor of the House 
he is Speaker. While at times I do not agree with him about 
policies, yet, looking him in the eye, I want to say that he in- 
tends, as Speaker of the House of Representatives, to be cor- 
rect in his rulings and at all times is fair and courteous. [Ap- 
plause.] I wish him many recurring anniversaries, and that he 
may live to be a hundred years old, and then run a foot race, 
intellectually and physically. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I have to plead guilty to being 68 years old. They say that a 
woman is no older than she looks and that a man is no older 
than he feels. If that is so, I am no older than I was when I 
entered this House 25 years ago. [Applause.] There is not a 
man on earth in better health than I am, for which blessing I 
humbly and fervently thank Almighty God. [Applause.] 

To talk about the House of Representatives is always an en- 
ticing theme to me, I really believe that I am the only man 
living who always takes up the cudgels for the House. No man 
eyer says anything against it when I am present that I do not 
get back at him. [Applause.] 

Out of the 68 years of my life I have spent 25 years in this 
House, and they have been very active ones, too. I made more 
speeches in the first Congress that I was here than I have made 
in any three Congresses since. [Laughter.] It came about in 
a very peculiar way. I was nominated over a sitting Member, 
a fine man, very handsome, a man of intelligence and ability, a 
fine lawyer, who had been here for four years. We were doing 
everything on earth that was proper—and in the retrospect I 
am afraid we did some things that were improper—to carry the 
election. Among other things, I charged that he had not been 
as active during his four years here as he ought to have been, 
considering his ability. He countered with the proposition that 
a man had to be here four years before he could branch out 
much, or the old Members would run over him roughshod. I 
answered that if a man had in him the stuff out of which states- 
men were made he could go to the front whenever he got ready. 
That pleased the audience. [Laughter.] But when I got here 
I found that I was under obligation to make that promise good, 
und hence the number of speeches I made in that Congress. 

This House changes about one-quarter every two years. 
Amos J. Cummings, one of the most beloved men that ever sat 
in this House, a great newspaper man, said that the average life 
of a Congressman was four years. One of two things is true— 
either he was wrong then or time and circumstances have 
changed, for the average life of a Congressman here now is a 
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little over seven years. I think the primary elections have a 
tendency to increase the tenure of the sitting Member. 

There are only four men here now who have been here longer 
than I have. Mr. Cannon has been here longer than anybody 
ever was. [Applause.] I am sure that I express the sentiment 
of every man in this House, whatever his politics or religion, or 
anything else may be, we all hope that he will serve in this 
House as long as he lives. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cannon and I have had some right hot times in this 
House together. [Laughter.] They were not glove contests but 
with bare knuckles. [Laughter.] In addition to the ex-Speaker, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Jones] have served longer than I have, and the 
service of my good friend from Maryland, Mr. Tarnorr, extends 
back almost into the twilight of fable. [Laughter and applause.} 
If he had stayed here all the time consecutively, he would out- 
rank anybody that ever was here except Mr. Speaker CANNON, 
but he has been off and on in his service—a good deal off as 
well as on. [Laughter.] 

It is a noble privilege to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Very few people can ever attain it, and it is a high 
privilege to be a Speaker of this House. There have been 36 
of us, counting one man who was Speaker one day. I have a 
great many things to be thankful for—a good wife, good children, 
a boy in the Army [applause], a fine grandson 13 months old 
never been sick a minute in his life. [Applause] He looks 
like his granddad. [Laughter and applause.] 

I am thankful for troops of friends, and nowhere is there 
a more loving troop than in this House. [Applause.] I thank 
you for this evidence of your love and affection. Mr. Speaker 
Cannon says that I always try to be right, and I do, and if I 
find I am wrong I change it. I look upon the Speakership with 
the same high regard that a judge of a high court should regard 
his judicial duties, and I would be ashamed of myself forever 
and eternally if I ever made a partisan ruling in this House. 
[Prolonged applause.] 


EAST Sr. LOUIS RIOTS, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for permission to the special committee on the East St. 
Louis riots to make their report in the House, when they do make 
it, instead of filing it in the basket. I do not know what the 
report is to contain, but I assume that it will be a report dealing 
with the facts, and will call a spade a spade. The subject of the 
report is of sufficient importance to justify the widest publicity. 
So I ask unanimous consent that when the report is made it 
may be made in the House. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very anxious to have the report published. I would like to know 
if the gentleman intends to include in the request the publication 
of the testimony taken on the investigation? 

Mr. MADDEN. I should be delighted to have the testimony 
printed, I really think it ought to be printed, and if that will 
lead to getting unanimous consent to my request, I will include 
that in my request. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent that the special committee appdinted 
to investigate the matters at East St. Louis may make their 
report in open House instead of filing it through the basket. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if he can state to 
the House how much testimony has been taken and how many 
printed pages it will make? 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the testimony is very voluminous, but 
very important to the people of the country, and especially to 
the people of my State. Every suggestion that has been made 
by anybody in our State is to the effect that they would like 
to have the testimony published. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that the gentleman is only making a request that the 
testimony be printed? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Aud not made a part of the regular re- 
port? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the special committee appointed to investi- 
gate the matters at East St. Louis shall report in open House 
instead of filing their report through the basket, and that the 
testimony be printed with the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK, I object. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Not with the report, Mr. Speaker, but as a 
public document. 

Mr. BLACK. I am going to object if it means the printing 
of all this testimony. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not object to that. 

Mr. BLACK. Ef think it is just like the testimony in the In- 
dustrial Relations matter; of no use to anybody, and I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, then, 
that the committee make its report in the open House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that when the committee makes its report it make 
it in the House instead of through the basket. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, will not the gen- 
tleman from Texas withdraw his objection to printing the tes- 
timony? 

The SPEAKER. Let us get through with this request first. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR LATE REPRESENTATIVE HELGESEN. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorial exercises for the late Representative HELGESEN, of 
North Dakota, be held on the 10th of March next at 12 o'clock 
instead of on the 24th of March. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to change the date for the memorial serv- 
ices for the late Representative Hxrerszx from the 24th to the 
10th of March. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed. to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Saunprers of Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose last 
there was under consideration a point of order made by my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. HAN] to the increase of pay 
for the head of the Efficiency Bureau, I will ask the gentle- 
man to withhold that for a few minutes, until I can discuss it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to my col- 
league who made this point of order to withdraw it, and I want 
to present if I can an aspect of the subject which may not have 
occurred to him. It is impossible on these isolated and sporadic 
cases to discuss the relative value of publie services and the 
relative scale of salaries, and so forth. It is easy enough to 
say that some man’s salary has been increased, and that there 
are a great many worthy and deserving cases that have not been 
increased. That kind of argument can go on forever, of course, 
without any particular result. I would not want to go into 
that, but I do want to say this in fairness to the subcommittee 
that drew the bill, that, as I recollect, there are only three in- 
creases of salary in this bill that amount to anything. One is 
the head of this Bureau of Efficiency and the other are the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission, both of which I think are 
fully justified by exceptional circumstances. The committee 
was not disposed to increase salaries and held down rigidly 
every request that was made for that purpose. As to the poor 
clerks, the clerks that my colleague seems to be interested in, 
as a matter of fact, it is incorrect to say that those men’s 
salaries have not been increased for a long term of years. 
While the salaries are fixed by law for the position, the per- 
sonnel is fluctuating all the time, and men are constantly pro- 
moted from the lower to the higher grades, so that the salary 
of the low-class man does not remain fixed and stationary, and 
that impression is not quite an accurate one. Here is the point 
I desire to present to my colleague’s mind: There is not a 
doubt in the world but that an expert aecountant who is able 
to be at the head of the Efficiency Bureau is worth $5,000 a 
year in the open market. We pay that for bureau chiefs whose 
work is of infinitely less value to the public than this man’s 
work, The great difficulty about increasing this particular 
Salary is that this man has been doing very substantial work in 
saving money for the taxpayers of the United States. He has 
actually obtained results, and he occupies a peculiar position in 
the Federal Government. His position is not a popular one, 
He does not appeal to any of the element here in Washington that 
is so eager to increase the salaries and add to the Federal ex- 
penses. In fact, his work is absolutely opposed and brings him 


into sharp opposition with the element who desire to increase 
the burdens of the taxpayer. . 

Mr. RANDALL rose. 

Mr. BORLAND. In a moment I shall yield if I have the time. 
That is the reason why there has been such a persistent attack 


upon this man who is at the head of this bureau. He has been 


actually getting results, like any expert accountant ought to get 
results in a great business institution, He has been showing 
where money could be saved, not by the few dollars but by the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and if he had a wider oppor- 
tunity for usefulness I am confident that he could make it more 


and more to the advantage of the taxpayers of the United States. 


That very fact, the very efficiency of this man and his useful- 
ness in cutting down public expenditures and decreasing the 
burden of the taxpayer, has brought him sharply into conflict 
with some of the elements in this community who are not 
anxious to reduce the burdens of the taxpayer. I am sure my 
colleague does not want to put himself in the attitude of being 
in line with that element, and yet this is a direct attack upon this 
man to drive him out of the public service. They want to make 
it so unpleasant, so unprofitable personally for a man to be effi- 
cient and save money for the American taxpayer that he will 
not agree to stay; that he will not be able to afford to stay. 
This man could go into private employment as an expert account- 
ant and get $5,000 a year. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. And the only thing that I know of that keeps 
him here is the high regard he has for the success of his work. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that he did 
eliminate 30 clerkships in the United States Treasury? 

Mr. BORLAND. I could not give the exact figures in the 
various departments where he has been at work. He has reduced 
the number of clerkships, and he has promoted the efficiency of 
the public business. That is true also of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, where he has been at work, and I am quite sure that this 
attack, designed to drive him out of the service, is not in the 
mind of my colleague from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I have not 
made any attack upon this Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency. 
do not even enjoy the pleasure of his acquaintance. There is 
nothing personal whatever in my action in reserving the point of 
order against an increase in his salary. 

I do not know to what my colleague who has just spoken re- 
fers when he talks about certain interests who are very much 
opposed to this man and his work and intimates that I am align- 
ing myself with that “ certain interest,” whatever it is, in seeking 
to drive this “ efficiency expert“ out of the service of the Gov- 
ernment. I do know that I am not aligned with any interest 
except. the publie interest in endeavoring to hold down salary 
increases. 

I repeat that I do not know to whom my colleague referred, 
but I have suspicion and shall assume that he had in mind when 
he made that insinuation the great army of clerks in the different 
departments of the Government, because he seems to have thor- 
oughly convinced himself that he has a grievance against these 
clerks which he airs each day on the floor of the House, “lest 
we forget.” 

In reserving the point of order the only purpose I had in mind 
was to try to hold the balances level between the chiefs of the 
bureaus and the clerks who do the werk. 

There are certain expenses common to everybody employed 
here in Washington, regardless of whether they receive 8360 a 
year or whether they receive $12,000 a year. A pound of meat, 
à pound of coffee, a pound of sugar, and all other vital necessi- 
ties of life cost a man who is receiving only $360 a year just as 
much as it costs one receiving $12,000 a year. Now, until you 
get to the point of giving the employee enough money to meet 
these vital, necessary expenses you are going to hurt that fellow 
very badly, but after his salary reaches a point which will enable 
him to meet these necessary expenses and enjoy some of the 
comforts of life it does not make so much difference whether his 
salary is increased or not during the war. He is assured that 
the wolf can not get through the door, and if he is not able to lay 
up any money during war times it does not make so much differ- 
ence. Now, I can not understand the theory of these gentlemen 
who are talking about this efficiency expert being so valuable 
and that if we do not give him this increase he is liable to leave 
the Government service and go into private life. It does not 
argue well for this man’s patriotism for his friends upon this 
floor to make that threat to this House. It does not count any 
with me. There are any number of men who have left their 
private employment, have sacrificed their private businesses, 
and have volunteered their services and are to-day in Washing- 
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ton City serving this Government patriotically and faithfully for 
S1 per year. 
Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAMLIN. Here is a man drawing $4,000, and his friends 
npon this floor say, If you do not give him $1,000 a year more 
he will leave the service of the Government.” If there is any 
patriotism in that, it is with profit. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. May I ask who may be this mysterious gentle- 
man, what he does, and what he gets? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
I said I did not know him, and that is true. I think his name 
was given the other day as Brown. No doubt he is a good man, 
Tam not saying that he is not, and perhaps he is rendering some 
good services, but I am saying there are plenty more men in 
the service of this Government who are rendering good services. 
He is not alone if he is rendering good service. Now, I want to 
call attention to another thing. He has been in the employ of 
this Government over two years or about two years. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of this House only re- 
cently called attention to a very important matter which this 
efficiency expert might have remedied to the good of the service. 
He said the system of bookkeeping in vogue in this Government 
was of such a.character that you could not tell to save your life 
how the money when appropriated was expended, except that 
it was arranged so that you can keep tab 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. MOON. May I ask if the gentleman is going to insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ido not think I shall. 

Mr. MOON. Then why discuss it? ; 

Mr. HAMLIN. I likely. will explain before I close why I am 
not going to insist on the point of order. May I have five 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Just let me finish this sentence—that the 
system of bookkeeping was so arranged that you could only 
Keep tab upon one proposition, and that was as to whether 
a department had expended more money than appropriated for 
its use. 

This is what the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
sald: 

Now, in order that that may happen we must haye a reform in the 
methods of governmental bookkeeping. At present your governmental 
bookkeeping is for one purpose, and one purpose only, and that is to 
prevent embezzlement or misappropriation of funds, and it performs 
that service exceedingly well, but it performs no other. All of your 
appropriations are so made and your bookkeeping accounts so kept 
that they serve only in preventing Smith or Brown from spendin 
money for some purpose other than that for which it was appropri- 
ated, but do not uire or show economy of expenditure. There is no 
system by which the legislative body could take the expenditures of a 
previous period and from them determine whether they have been 
economically or wastefully expended ; and as a result, in order to ascer- 
tain that, we go through a cross-examination of individuals that 
amounts at times to a severe grilling of them and frequently without 
obtaining any real result. When we find some abuse we come in and 
recommend a 3 provision prohibiting the doing of something 
that we think brought on the abuse and we tie the hands, or try to tie 

the hands, of an incompeteat administrative officer, and then wake up 
a few weeks afterwards and find we have also tied the hands of all the 
good administrative officers as well and that the bad administrative 
officer has usually found some method of circumventing the prohibition 
that we placed upon him. 
* » * Ld » Ld * 


Now, if you will pet a system so you can know whether an adminis- 
trative officer is well or badly performing his functions, then the remedy 
will be not to curtail bis power, but to cut off his head when he does 
not deliver. [Applause.] When he fails to show that he is an efficient 
officer let him go into the discard and let some man of capacity take 
his place, [Applause.] That is the tendency of all modern government 
everywhere except here on this floor and in national matters, 

Now, I think what the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee said is true because it accords with my experience in 
investigating the expenditures of the Government. Then, what 
has this efficiency expert, this splendid accountant, which my 
colleague talks about, been doing the last two years that he has 
not suggested some change in the system of bookkeeping that 
will enable us to know something about how this money that we 
appropriate is being used? 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been watching this 
matter of commissions for some time, and I understand that this 
particular one has cut down the expenses of certain of the 
departments. Does the gentleman observe that while cutting 
down the expenses of certain departments its own expenses have 
correspondingly increased? 


Mr. HAMLIN. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Whereas they had $60,000 last 
year, they now ask $110,000—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; they had $40,000 the first year, the next 
year $60,000, and this year they ask for $120,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In order that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may not misunderstand, I want to say the bureau 
had $118,000 for the current year. There were two deficiency 
bills passed i 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was just about to mention that. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. That does not appear in the 
corresponding legislative, executive, and judicial bill of last 
year. In the law of last year there appeared to be $60,000 ap- 
propriated, and in the corresponding item of this bill $110,000 
is asked for < 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But in the deficiency bill passed 
in October $20,000 additional was added, and in the bill which 
passed the other day the gentleman yoted for $38,000 additional, 
making a total of $118,000. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman. I can not afford to yield 
further. The statement I made is absolutely accurate, that two 
years ago, the first year of this Efficiency Bureau, they asked 
for $40,000; then the next year for $60,000; and this time for 
$120,000; and then, as the chairman of the committee has said, 
there have already been two different deficiency appropriations 
made for this bureau. There seems to be no limit upon the 
amount of people they can employ. Now, perhaps that is all 
right. I do not know about that. 

Here is the point I had in mind all the time and that I have 
in my mind now. We ought to be fair to all the people in the 
departments regardless of position occupied. Perhaps this man 
earns $5,000 a year, but I say that we ought not to increase 
these high-salaried men unless you are going to take care of 
the people of the rank and file and who do the work of the 
departments down in the bureau. I do not know that I shall 
finally make this point of order. I believe I ought to make it, 
but I haye been appealed to, and this one statement has some- 
what appealed to me. I am informed from a reliable source 
that there will be within the next few days brought in a propo- 
sition that is intended to take care of and will take care of, 
perhaps, the class of people that I believe ought to have some 

-consideration as well as these very high-salaried men. Now, 
if that is done it eliminates very largely my objections to this 
increase of salaries of the higher-ups. And for that reason, 
and with this statement, I shall not insist upon this point of 
order, yet I feel that I ought to do so. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. The point of order is still pending, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like the point to be made, 
so that we can proceed. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, have I been recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation before 
the committee. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is recog- 
nized for the purpose of debate, but the Chair wants to ascer- 
tain the status. Is the point of order made? 

Mr. MOON. I made the point of order at the time the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, Haan] withdrew it. He has with- 
drawn his point of order. Then, I reserve it. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. To what? 

Mr. MOON. I reserve the point of order to the $110,000 a 
year, and I reserve the point of order to the increase in the 
salary. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will reserve it. I would 
like to speak on the subject. 7 

Mr. MOON. I am not going to say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Goop] is 
recognized to participate in the debate. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Tennessce 
will—— 

Mr. MOON. I understand the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], being a member of the committee, as a matter of cour- 
tesy is entitled to be recognized. 

Mr. GOOD. I will waive that point if the gentleman will 
reserve his point of order, so that I can speak. 

Mr. MOON. I will do this. The gentleman from Iowa can 
proceed now, and then I will make the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The reseryation still exists. 

Mr. MOON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, the President during the past 
few years has been called upon to make a great many appoint- 
ments. I do not believe he has made an appointment during 
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his entire incumbency as President of the United States that 
is more meritorious than the appointment of Mr. Herbert Brown 
as chief of this bureau. While the appropriations for this bu- 
reau have been increasing, the bureau has had greatly 

duties, and it has saved many times over the amounts appro- 
priated for it. In the office of the Treasurer alone it saved 
many times all of the appropriation by Congress for the bureau 
in reducing the number of clerks in that department. It has 
gone into the other departments and has, by conducting exami- 
nations, and by installing scientific methods saved a great many 
thousands of dollars to the Government. I personally know a 
number of men who have followed the business of accounting and 
are expert accountants. I know that if you hire an expert ac- 
countant you can not get one for less than $20 to $50 per day. 
I have never come in contact with an expert accountant who 
knows his business any better than Mr. Brown and the little 
force that he has gathered around him. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Haut] says that he has 
been in the employe of the Government for two years. Mr. 
Brown has been in the employ of the Government for more 
than 10 years. In the Sixty-first Congress he was in the em- 
ploy of the Government, receiving then, in addition to his private 
employment—from which he had an income of almost $1,000— 
$4,000 a year. I do not believe there is any question about Mr. 
Brown receiving in private employment immediately more than 
$6,000 or $8,000 a year. He is worth to the Government of the 
United States more than he is worth to any person. I am sure 
that if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] will take this 
question up and look at it from a practical standpoint, from the 
standpoint of actual saving to the Government of the United 
States, as the committee that brought out this bill considered it, 
he would not think of making a point of order. He would only 
wonder that the committee had not in instances like this given 
even larger salaries to men of this character. I am sure I know 
of no Government employee or official who is more entitled to 
an increased salary in all the Government service than the man 
who is chief of this bureau. The gentleman from Tennessee I 
know is interested in the salaries of these lower paid clerks. 
But the committee has been considering the pay of lower paid 
clerks, and, as his colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrys] has 
already stated, will bring out a bill to take care of them. But 
in the meantime I hope he will not make a point of order, 
because if he does he then reduces the salary that this man is 
3 by 8800 from the amount which he received in the Sixty- 

rst Congress. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, my objection does not arise so 
much upon the mere increase of this particular salary, for I 
am sure I have no objection to Mr. Brown getting a proper 
salary, or anybody else getting a proper salary, if it is right 
to have it. But the objection goes further in that it is an 
objection to the exercise of power and jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on this question, whether for one sum 
or another. They can not increase salaries. 

Then, there is no merit, in my judgment, in this proposition 
anyway. This Bureau of Efficiency, which people sometimes 
call the “bureau of inefficiency,” was a bureau in the Civil 
Service Department and in 1916 was established as a separate 
and independent bureau, and the office force that had been 
connected with that branch of the service, in the civil-service 
branch of the Government, went over to this bureau, and the 
money that they were limited to in the act creating them was 
$12,000 for expenditure for all the purposes connected with the 
efficiency system. ‘Then, the next year there comes $40,000— 
a growth. And yet departments like the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as I am advised, prohibit them from coming in the depart- 
ment to consider these questions affecting their clerks. I under- 
stand one branch of the Post Office Department does not permit 
it. It is not permitted to come 22 several of the departments; 
and there is no law compelling these examinations by these 
efficiency bureaus in any of the departments. 

Then, in the next year they got $60,000, and then, as my 
friend and‘ colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] says, these 
deficiencies ran the amount up to $118,000. So you see we just 
have established a branch of a service that was practically an 
unimportant bureau in the Civil Service, and in three or four 
years it has grown ten times as great, so far as expenditures 
are concerned, as was authorized at the 

My judgment is that this bureau ought to be wiped out of 
existence. I believe we never can have any reform or any 
honest government in this country until the whole civil-service 
fraud—because it is a fraud as it has been practiced before, 
and it is a fraud as it is practiced now—is wiped out of exist- 
ence. [Applause.] I make a point of order against it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, just what is the 
point of order? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was just going to ascertain. 
Is the point of order directed against the whole paragraph or 
merely against the proviso? 

Mr. MOON. ‘The point of order is directed against the appro- 
priation of $110,000 and against the proviso, but mainly to the 
prov: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly it is not good as to the 
$110,000; and the proviso, Mr. Chairman, is simply a form of 
limitation upon the appropriation. 

Mr. MOON. The proviso fixes a salary at $1,000 greater than 
it was before. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The statute does not fix any salary 
Whatever, and the proviso is simply a limitation upon the ap- 
propriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has before him the act by which 
this Bureau of Efficiency was established as an independent 
entity. The appropriation for this bureau is a lump-sum ap- 
propriation. That being so,-it is perfectly competent for the 
House to appropriate any amount it chooses for its operations. 
It may appropriate one amount this year, and increase or reduce 
that amount next year. In other words, the amount of the 
appropriation is entirely. in the discretion of the House. Look- 
ing to the proviso, it will be noted that the effort is made to 
fix directly the compensation of the head of the Efficiency 
Bureau. The proviso declares in terms that the compensation 
of this head is fixed at the rate of $5,000 per annum. Hence the 
proviso limits the discretion of the bureau to fix salaries. A 
limitation or curtailment of the power of discretion, is certainly 
a change of law. It seems to me that the point of order with 
respect to the proviso is good, but not good as-to the amount of 
the appropriation. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For commissioner, actin 
commissioners, at $5,000 — Dpr printti Ag 4 $500 — 83 +e 
assistant chief examiner, 82.250 


each ; examiners—1 2.400 3 at 
6 of Class 4, 25 of close S. 39 of 


> 


i three chiefs of division, at 000 
2.000 each, 6 at $1,800 each; clerks— 
ass 2, 52 of class * 5 each, 
rege mtb killed laborer, $720; 


Cede 
ae en; 2 


; 3 A sata Bye ; 8 laborers; 4 char- 


women; in all, $288,470. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, is that the end of that section or 
not? Is that the end of the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. Then it is time to make a point of order upon it. 
I make the point of order that there is legislation here increas- 
Be = salaries of the commissioners, which is out of order on 

III. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman reserve it for 
a moment until I can make an explanation? 

Mr. MOON. Inasmuch as it is my good friend from Tennessee, 
I will reserve it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
take up the time of the committee, but I do think an explanation 
is due as to why the committee saw fit to increase the salaries 
of the three Civil Service Commissioners. For a number of 
years estimates have been submitted to the committee asking 
for a salary of $7,500 for these three commissioners. 

Those salaries were fixed when the law was passed back in 1880 
or 1883, and at that time the salary of $4,500 was fixed for the 
chairman of the commission and $4,000 each for the other two 
commissioners. The salary has not been changed since the 
organic act was passed. For a number of years estimates have 
been submitted asking that these salaries be increased to $7,500. 
The point has been made that the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board get $10,000, that the Farm Loan Commissioners 
get $10,000, that the Federal Trade Commissioners get $10,000, 
that the members of the Tariff Commission get $7,500, that the 
Canadian Boundary Commissioners receive $7,500 each, and 
other commissioners that I could name, all created recently by 
Congress, have been given salaries of $7,500 or more. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Were all these salaries fixed before the country 
was in war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; they were fixed within the 


last few years. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman think it is good policy on the 
part of Congress to increase every branch of United States 
salaries while we are in war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think so; and if the gen- 
tleman will examine the estimates upon which this bill is based 
he will find any number of requests for increases, and that the 
committee has declined to accede to those requests except in a 
very limited number, three or four, and only in those cases be- 
cause the committee thought they were abundantly justified. 


uctors, at $720 ea 


1918. 
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Mr. HELM. The committee cites these other cases in justifi- Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have not, but there were a 


cation for this proposed increase. If this increase of salaries 
continues to go on, we will find ourselves emb: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman misunderstood en- 
tirely what I was trying to do. I was simply stating the reason 
advanced for these commissioners in support of the estimates 
for an increased salary. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In just a moment. Let me com- 
plete the statement. The committee has declined during these 
years to increase the salaries, but the committee has felt that on 
account of the fact that the work of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has increased 300 per cent within the year, as is shown by 
their records of the number of papers examined and the civil- 
service positions newly created, it was only fair to these gen- 
tlemen to give them, not the increase asked for, but the small 
increase allowed in this bill. 

Now, I may say that these same estimates provided for an 
increase for the chief examiner and for the secretary of the 
commission, both most efficient gentlemen, and had we not been 
engaged in war I think the committee would have looked with 
some degree of favor upon those estimates also. But the com- 
mittee limited the increase to these three commissioners. 

Now, I want to say just another word in reply to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hamin]. He stated that he believed 
that the salaries of clerks should be increased, and that he was 
opposed to these increases of high salaries. I am in thorough 
accord with the gentleman, and my whole conduct and record 
here has been in line with that idea, But the gentleman from 
Missouri certainly spoke without information when he assumed 
that the clerks in the city of Washington have not received in- 
creases, I hold in my hand a statement showing that of the 
entire number of Government employees during the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1917, 46.1 per cent received increases 
averaging $145 a year. There is no department in Washington 
in which salaries have not been increased for at least 26.1 per 
cent of the entire foree, and in one department the increase has 
been as high as 181 per cent of the force during the calendar 
year of 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have an additional minute. I want to ask him 
n question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the We of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON, What is the salary now of the president or chair- 
man of the commission? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Mr. MOON. And the salary of the other two? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Four thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOON. Is it not a fact that the president of the com- 
mission gets $4,000, another commissioner gets $4,500, and an- 
other one $4,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; the chairman of the commis- 
sion under the statute gets $4,500 and the other two 84.000. 

Mr. MOON. I am informed that one commissioner is getting 
$500 more than the other, and that member is not the chairman. 
4 Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no information of that 
tind. 

Mr. MOON. 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that I have not the 
slightest information about that matter. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order directed to the salary 
of the three commissioners? 

Mr. MOON. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bxnxs] whether these salaries are fixed by law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, And whether these salaries are in excess 
of those fixed by law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I coneede 
that it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment: To insert tn place of the first figures “ 5,000, 25 
on page 31, line 9, the figures“ 4,500,” and after the word “at,” 
in the same line, in place of the figures “5,000” insert “4,000.” 

Mr. MOON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce whether nny other salaries have been incrensed under 
this section? 


I have been informed by a reliable gentleman. 


great many requests for increase, which the committee con- 
sistently denied. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk calls my. 
attention to the fact that I was in error when I stated that 
there were no other increase of salaries in this section. I do 
not want to misinform the gentleman from Tennessee. There 
are four messenger boys carried in line 16 who were getting 
$360, ma the committee increased the salary of these four from 


$360 to $420, 
Mr. MOON. I think that is a proper increase. I wish it had 
been put at $500. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For additional employees for the Civil Service 2 31560,0097 
Provided, That not more than two Lehr shall be —— ereunder 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,400 per annum. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order to the proviso. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if I am right in my idea of the meaning 
of this provision: 

Provided, That not more than two persons shall be employed hereunder 
at a rute of compensation exceeding 11.400 per annum. 

The other employees besides the two may be paid any amount 
of salary that those in authority may wish to give them? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; quite to the contrary. That 
limitation provides that the other employees shall reeeive not 
exceeding $1,400. 

Mr. KEARNS. What do these two persons get? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One receives $1,600 and the other 
about $1,800. They are paid out of a lump sum furnished by the 
President, ‘amounting to $240,000. They were put in the serviee 
at this salary, and the committee felt that it was hardly war- 
ranted in reducing the amount being paid them out of the lump 
sum. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would it not be preper and 
to be preferred to have the rates of compensation fixed, instead 
of leaving them entirely to the discretion of the high officers 
whose duty it is to employ the men and fix their salaries? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As evidence of the spirit of econ- 
omy that has actuated the commission, I want to say that they 
were granted a lump sum of $20,000 under the deficieney act of 
last year. The President, under the necessities of the service, 
gave them $240,000 out of his emergency fund, whieh made 
$260,000 with no strings attached to it. Yet this Civil Service 
Commission has obligated all of it in the employment of the re- 
quired force, and have only given two salaries equal to the 
$1,600 and $1,800. The rest of the force draw $1,400 and less. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The answer of the gentle- 
man justifies the objection to this language. I do net think 
that $240,000 should be turned over in a lump sum to be used 
by any bureau without any restrictions whatever. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was done by the President 
and not by Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It furnishes na better illus- 
tration of the need of limitation on the authority of the heads of 
bureaus than had occurred to me when I rose. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will look further rel he 
will find that there is $10,000,000 turned over without any 
strings to it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There may be aetivities 
concerning which we can make no restrictions, but where we 
can we ought to make them. I am a member of the committee 
that has to do with one department of the Government. The 
committee prepares au appropriation bill, and, among its many 
provisions, the bill carries lump-sum appropriations for differ- 
ent bureaus. I have some knowledge of how lump-sum appro- 
priations are used, and I feel that sometimes they are used dif- 
ferent from the expectation of the committee when the au- 
thority was given. It seems to me that it is not a proper way 
to make appropriations—to leave the head of a bureau abso- 
lutely without limit as to the manner in which he ean use 
$150,000. For that reason I make the point of order, trusting 
that the chairman of this committee will suggest better lan- 


guage. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his ‘point of order for u moment? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I reserve the point of order. 
Mr. SHIEERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well for the 
committee to understand what the effect of the point of order 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] would be. 
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The language now restricts the expenditure of the $150,000 
to salaries that shall not be greater than $1,400, except as 
to two. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman what the amount of those two salaries is? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a moment. The result of the point of 
order would be to leave the $150,000 to be paid to any number 
at any rate of salary, no matter how high. The result of the 
point of order would be to take off the restriction and to give 
unlimited power. The result of the point of order would be to 
let down all of the bars that are thrown around expenditures 
and invite the abuse that the gentleman complains of. I say 
this in order that the gentleman from Michigan, in making his 
point of order, may know the effect of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand perfectly the 
effect of the point of order, but I think the gentleman from 
Michigan on reflection will desire to withdraw it, because I 
believe it will accomplish the purpose that he does not desire 
to accomplish. I want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
this: I presume the reason that the lump-sum appropriation 
has been continued is that it is supposed that this will be 
more or less temporary. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not only that, but there is another reason. 
The reason is for the protection of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not speaking of the pro- 
Viso, but of the lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So am I; and I want to explain, because 
it raises a very important and a very interesting proposition. 
The reason why the committee saw fit to continue sums for 
additional employees, without specifying those employees and 
arranging them in classes, was for the purpose of making them 
only temporary employees, whereas if you increase all of your 
personnel by feeding into it these additional employees now 
needed you would find that at the end of the war, when the 
need had passed, all of your statutory rolls would be increased 
manyfold, in some departments three and four hundred and a 

thousand fold, and the difficulty of ever separating those people 

from the rolls and reducing your salary list to the normal con- 
dition would be infinitely greater than if we carry them in 
these lump-sum appropriations and check, as the committee 
has endeavored to do in each instance, the expenditure of 
money. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I had supposed that was the 
reason. That-is to say, it is regarded as temporary; it is not 
thought that at the conclusion of the war the number of em- 
ployees now required will then be required? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Exactly so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And to make it thoroughly 
easy to dispense with the services of those, it is not deemed de- 
sirable to place them upon the roll individually? 

Mr. SHERLEY. As permanent employees; and it is really 
for the protection of the Treasury of the United States. Any 
other system will result in adding manyfold to the expense of 
the Government in the days that are to come. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what the gentleman 
has in mind, but I do not believe that he will find in the entire 
bill a lump-sum appropriation which has been treated with that 
same consideration to save for the Goyernment as has been the 
case with the Civil Service Commission. The chairman of the 

- commission, regarding this expenditure, said: 

Most of these clerks are employed at $900, $1,000, $1,200; a ver: 
few—three or four, possibly—at $1,400; one at $1,800. This 81,8 
man was a man who had gone out because of illness and his place had 
been filled by promotion, and he was brought back again. 

Further on, as I recall, the other person referred to was re- 
ceiving a salary of either $1,600 or $1,800, There are no large 
salaries paid out of this fund at all, and I do not believe the 
gentleman ought to make the point of order because the com- 
mittee can not offer an amendment designating the number of 
clerks of each class that the commission could use under this 
item. I think a great deal of money will be saved by making a 
lump-sum appropriation in this case and by leaving the language 
just as the committee incorporated it in the bill. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Under this lump sum is 
there any limit to the salary that can be paid? In some of the 
bureaus there is. 

Mr. SHERLET. If the gentleman will permit, they can not, 
except as to two, pay any of them more than $1,400, 

Mr. GOOD. And those two are employed now, one at $1,800 
and, according to my recollection, the other at $1,600 or $1,800, 
notwithstanding that under the lump sum given this department 
this commission could have paid as high as it wished in the exer- 
cise of its discretion. They have not abused the appropriation 
in the slightest, for out of this large lump-sum appropriated 
for clerk hire only two persons have been paid salaries of $1,800 
or over per annum. X 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does not the gentleman 
think there ought to be some limit placed on the discretion of 
the salary-fixing authority? Could not some limit be placed? 

Mr. GOOD. There is a limit. He can not pay a salary in 
excess of $1,400, with the exception of two persons. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then, as to those two 
should there not be some limit? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee did not feel, in view of the fact 
this commission had not abused its right and had only paid 
salaries. to the extent of $1,800, that it was necessary to put a 
limitation on those two. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And with the further assurance 
on the part of the commissioners that they did not intend to 
increase those salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In considering the merits of the proviso 
in limiting the discretion of the commission in the use of the 
$150,000 lump-sum appropriation, whereby they can not use it 
in the employment of any officials except two having a salary 
in excess of $1,400, will the gentleman also consider that the 
provisio is not subject to the point of order, because its limita- 
tion is within the precedents and does not come within the rule 
that forbids legislation on an appropriation bill? ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, I made the point of 
order with the idea it was good, and it is up to the Chair to 
determine whether or not it is good. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, if the point of order 
of the gentleman is sustained it leaves absolutely no limitatton 
upon the lump sum. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I realized when I made the 
point of order if it was sustained it would leave the expenditure 
of the $150,000 without any limitation or restriction whatever, 
but I believed, of course, when that situation confronted the 
House it would be taken care of. I know also that if the pro- 
viso is stricken out something further must be done with the 
paragraph. Now, I have had some experience in seeing how 
lump-sum appropriations are employed and how the use of 
lump-sum funds has been abused. I will say also, in my judg- 
ment, no small part of the ill feeling among employees of a 
bureau as to salaries grows out of abuse of discretion by the 
chief, salaries being increased some times beyond the merit of 
those who receive the increases; whenever that is done there 
is dissatisfaction and ill feeling and demand all along the line 
for increase of salaries. I have known that to be the case, and, 
as I say, no small part of the trouble and the demands for in- 
creases, sometimes justly and sometimes otherwise, are due to 
the fact that lump-sum funds have not been used with good 
judgment by those in authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it be satisfactory to the gentleman 
if we add after the word “provided” the words “and not 
higher than $1,800"? Would that meet the objections of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have those words written 
as an amendment to be offered if my point of order is not sus- 
tained. 

17 5 SHERLEY. Will the gentleman let me ask him some- 
thing? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman suggests that if the point of 
order is sustained, then he expects the House to be able to 
remedy the situation. Will the gentleman inform the commit- 
tee—the Committee on Appropriations, at least—if no legisla- 
tion, even to safeguard the Treasury, is to be permitted on the 
bill, how, after the limitation is stricken out which does safe- 
guard the Treasury, we can then turn around and by legislation 
protect the Treasury? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the chairman of the 
committee and those having charge should refuse to have any- 
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thing further to do with the provision simply because it vas 
amended against their wishes, the situation which the gei.cle- 
man from Kentucky points out would arise. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had two statements made here 
to-day, more than two, that nothing that was in the form of 
legislation, irrespective of merit, should be on these bills. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order with the hope that the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin will be presented and adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman withdraws 
the point of order on the assumption that an amendment would 
be offered, I feel it is my duty to offer the amendment, and so 
I move to amend the paragraph by adding, after the last word, 
the words “and not higher than $1,800.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, the Clerk tells 
me that one of these employees gets $1,890. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the statement of the chairman. 
of the committee that one clerk is now employed at a salary 
of $1,890, I wish to modify the: amendment so as to make it 
$2,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin will be agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let the amendment be re- 
ported as modified. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let me ask the gentleman whether or not 
under that amendment it would not be possible to pay all per- 
sons appointed under this $2,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They could only pay two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read for the infor- 
mation of the commiftee the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page $1, line 24, after the word “annum.” strike out the period and 
insert the words “and not higher than 82.000.“ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit that this provision is 
absolutely safeguarded. It provides that not more than two 
shall receive $1,400. Now, the commissioners stated to the com- 
mittee that one was receiving $1,890, which allows the 5 per 
cent increase, and the other gets $1,600; as I stated a moment 
ago. Now, Mr. Chairman, the commissioners stated in the hear- 
ings to the committee that they did not propose to increase the 
salaries of those two clerks, and that none of the other clerks 
were getting more than $1,400. From the very fact that they 
had $260,000 in a lump sum and have not abused their discre- 
tion, but have employed only two people at more than $1,400, 
T think is a guaranty to this House that they are not going to 
abuse their discretion in the case of these two employees. These 
gentlemen are anxious to serve the public interest in every way 
possible. = 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
knows I was in entire sympathy with the provision as reported 
by the committee, and having made a suggestion to the gentle- 
man, and he having withdrawn the point of order relying upon 
the suggestion that the amendment would be offered, I offered it 
in good faith to carry out the purpose and understanding with 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope the amendment will. not 
be adopted. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish. to 
say that I have not made this objection because I feel that the 
salaries paid are too high. All I have had to do with the fixing 
of salaries bears out the statement that I am not particular 
about salaries. I wish them to be sufficient. I have voted for 
every increase within reason, I believe, that has been suggested 
in the committee of which I am a member. I have labored to 
the extent of my ability to further legislation looking to general 
increases of these lower salaries: I do not care whether these 
two are paid $1,600, 81.800, $2,000, or $2,500 if the work they 
do justifies such salaries as that. But I was calling attention 
to the latitude that is allowed the head of the bureau to pay 
any salary he pleases. I know that discretion. exercised in 
some-cases has not worked well, and as far as I am able I would 
take away that discretion and have a definite salary paid and 
have the amount right. I think if the words “and no salary 
paid hereunder shall be in excess of 82.000,“ if that is proper, 
would be in better form than the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], and I therefore 
move to amend by substituting those words, namely, “and. that 
no salary paid hereunder shall exceed $2,000.” Only two shall 
be paid $1,400 and none shall be paid over $2,000, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want the amendment: reported, and then 
I want to make a statement, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michi- 
gan: Page 31, line 24, after the werd “annum,” strike out the period 
#20 8 the words: and no salary paid hereunder shall exceed 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr, Chairman, L hope that both the amend- 
ment to the amendment and the amendment may be defeated, 
and I hope that they may be defeated in the interest of good 
administration. If we were voting a huge sum. without any 
limitation, to this commission, and if there had been anything 
in its past history that warranted the belief that there were 
going to be extravagant salaries paid, I should be in favor of 
one or two courses, either restricting the salaries that could 
be paid or the removal of those commissioners and putting efli- 


| cient administrators in their place. But the fact remains that 


the only leeway given at all is that they may employ two em- 
ployees at a salary in excess of $1,400. If they are fit for their 
agree: all, they are fit to have that much responsibility placed 
n them. 

I took occasion the other day in presenting the deficiency bill 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that many of our 
attempts—attempts that come all of a: sudden, and come up fre- 
quently because some one has had some complaint. from some 
employee in some department touching his salary against some- 
body else’s—resulted in tying the hands of good. men and simply. 
giving to the bad officials an opportunity: to exercise their inge- 
nuity in eyading such limitations, which they speedily. proceed 
to do. 

Now, we ought not to encumber this bill with undue restric- 
tions. It may be very likely that there will develop some work 
in connection with this special fund at this time, when this Civil 
Service Commission has had its work increased many, many 
fold, whereby they may need to employ some one at a greater 
compensation than $2,000. They would. be unable to do it with 
this provision, If you are going on the theory that these men 
ean not be trusted at all, then you ought to strike out this para- 
graph. Otherwise, you ought not to tie them within such. nar- 
row lines that there is no flexibility. Now. there is not a busi- 
ness man in the world that could run his business successfully 
and economically with the restrictions and the wrapping of red 
tape that we place around these bureaus.. And the same Con- 
gress that inveighs against red tape in one breath in the next 
breath insists on winding its own: particular brand of red tape 
around administrative officers. 

I hope that the two amendments will be defeated: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to. the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: g 

No detail of clerks or other employees from the excentive depurt- 
ments or other rnment establi nts in Washington, D. C., to the 
Civil Service Commission, for the performance of duty in the District 
of Columbia, shall be made for or during the fiseal year 1919. The 
Civil Service Commission shall, however, Tare power case of emer- 
gency to transfer or detail any of its employees. herein provided for to 
or from its office force, field foree, or rural carrier examining: beard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, on page 82, 
line 12, I move to strike out the word“ Washington“ and insert 
the word “the.” 

I have no doubt the committee will agree to the proposed 
amendment, but a few words of explanation might not be out of 
place. Throughout the bill, where the seat of government is 


intended to be used, sometimes “the city of Washington is 


used and sometimes “the District of Columbia,“ and sometimes 
“the city of Washington in the District, of Columbia.” There 
ought to be uniformity about it, particularly since the use of 
the language, as it appears in the bill in many places, appar- 
ently at least, gives recognition to a historical condition which 
does not exist. There are peculiarities about the charter which 
was granted to the city of Washington, and to its repeal finally, 
to which I called attention last summer in some remarks. After 
I had done so the President of the United States changed the 
manner of concluding his proclamations. Theretofore the proc- 
lamations of all Presidents had concluded by saying “Done at 
the city of Washington.” Since then President Wilson concludes 
his proclamations by saying Done in the District of Columbia.” 
I sent a copy of those remarks to the distinguished gentleman 
who edits the Star. He wrote me a letter acknowledging: re- 
ceipt of it, and saying that he, too, was entirely satisfied that 
the seat of government was the District of Columbia. Strange 
to say, in 1802, when the city of Washington was first chartered, 
there were no limits fixed for the municipal corporation. It 
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just simply incorporated the city of Washington, without even 
saying it was in the District of Columbia, and no limit was 
fixed to the boundary of the corporation. It had been commonly 
accepted that Florida Avenue was the northern boundary of 
it, that the Eastern Branch of the river was another boundary, 


and that the Potomac River was another boundary. But that 
is not true. r 

No boundary whatever, as I stated, was ever fixed for the city 
of Washington when it was incorporated as a municipality. By 
the act of February 21, 1871, the charter of the city of Wash- 
ington was repealed entirely. But the Constitution of the United 
States fixes the District of Columbia as the seat of government. 
The act of July 16, 1790, provides for the acquirement of the 
District of Columbia, and that act also makes the District of 
Columbia as the sent of government. 

In 1790 the capital was in New York, and a compromise was 
made at that time by permitting the capital to go to Philadel- 
phia for the next 10 years, and then to be removed to the District 
of Columbia in December, 1800. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is what we call “ Georgetown” here part of 
the seat of government? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Georgetown, if I remember 
correctly, was incorporated under the British Crown in 1750, 
and when the District of Columbia was established it took in the 
city of Georgetown. Until the act of February 21, 1871, the 
city of Georgetown was a separate municipality, and by that 
act its corporate existence was repealed. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is now known as part of Washington City, 
is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is part of the District of 
Columbia, 

Mr. KEARNS. Is it not a part of Washington City? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is not a part of Washington 
City, because there is no “ city of Washington.” 

Mr. KEARNS. Then “where are we at”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I appreciate the fact that the 
amendment that I have just offered does not in any wise affect 
the bill, and I am making it only for the purpose of inviting the 
attention of the committee to it, so that next year, when the bill 
comes to be made up again, it may be made up using the words 
“District of Columbia” advisedly and not inadvisedly using 
“the city of Washington“ in lieu of “ the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows; - 

8 tered poet 3 kontuok 5 „ a 

e n ” i pee 
that nei rend e eee establishments in the District of Co- 
umbla.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the two commas, the one in from of “ District 
of Columbia“ and the one after, be also taken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment sug- 
gested. by the gentleman is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JouHnson]’a question. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has just made a statement that there is no 
such thing as “ the city of Washington.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman’s speech has been rather in- 
teresting, and I would Uke 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will state that I made some 
extended remarks on that subject last summer which are in 
print, and if the gentleman desires I will send him a copy of 
them, or any other gentleman who desires to have them. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, on the last two votes in the 
House on the Senate bill 383 yesterday I was unavoidably de- 
tained from the House. Had I been present I would have voted 
for the Lunn amendment and for the bill on its final passage. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 


The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


be telegraph operators), 
1,000 5 6 m 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee about the language in line 9 of page 33, “ to 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” Is there any real necessity for that lan- 
guage Dene carried in the bill? That is a permanent place, is 

t not 3 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is a permanent place; but, of 
course, Congress could abolish it at any time it chooses. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; just as it could abolish 
the Third Assistant Secretary? A 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no law, I will say to 
the gentleman, stipulating that he shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is no law for that except 
that it is carried in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Only as it is carried in the appro- 
priation bill; but, of course, the gentleman will understand that 
under the statute which was passed March 4, 1915, the salary 
carried in that bill was permanently fixed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course I understand that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, But there is no law providing for 
the manner in which this counselor shall be appointed except as 
carried in the appropriation bill from year to year. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the act provide for the 
appointment of a counselor? - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It does. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does that make it a permanent 
position? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. That act reads as follows— 
section 6 of the act: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries are 
herein appropriated for or established shall continue from year to year 
to the extent that they shall be appropriated for by Congress. 

Now, I submit that there might be some question ‘as to the 
manner in which they should be appointed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of the chief clerk and superintendent: Chief clerk, including 
$300 as ip poles phy of Treasury Building, who shall be the chicr 
executive officer of the department and who may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sign official apers and documents during 
the temporary absence of the Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries of 
the department, 84,000; assistant superintendent of Treasury Building, 
$2,500 ; administrative clerk, $2,000; clerks—1 $2,000, 4 of class 4, 1 
of class 3, 3 of class 2, 3 of class 1, 1 $1,000, 1 $900; operator of 
photographic copying machine, 1 2 messengers; 3 assistant mes- 


Sengers ; mimeograph operator, $720; messenger boy, $420; storekeeper, 
$1,200; telegraphers—1 $1,400, 1 $1,200; telephone and_ telegraph 
operator, $1,200; 3 telephone switchboard operators; chief engineer, 


400; 3 assistant engineers, at $1,000 each; 8 elevator conductors, at 
720 each, and the use of laborers as relief elevator conductors durin 
rush hours is authorized; 8 firemen; coal passer, $600; locksmith an 


electrician, $1,400; captain of the watch, $1,400; 2 lieutenants of the 
watch, at $900 each; 65 watchmen; foreman of laborers, $1,200; 7 
chauffeurs, at $720 each; and the transfer to sald positions of six 


laborers from the rolls of the chief clerk's office is hereby authorized 
1 of the civil-service rules; skilled laborers—2 at $840 
each, 2 at $720 each; 2 electricians, at $1,200 each; wireman, $900; 
borers; plumber, $1,100; painter, 51,100: plumber's assistant, 
$780; attendant for emergency relief room, $660; 85 charwomen; car- 
nters—2 at $1,000 each, 1 $720. Winder Building: Engineer, $1,000; 
firemen; elevator conductor, $720; 4 watchmen; 3 laborers ü 0 
whom, when necessary, shall assist and relleve the elevator conductor); 
forewoman of char force, $480; 8 charwomen. Cox Building, 17 
New York Avenue: Two watchmen-firemen, at $720 each; laborer. 
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Auditors’ Building: Forewoman of char force, $480; 25 charwomen; 
elevator conductor, $720; 5 laborers (1 of whom, when necessary, 
s assist and relieve the elevator conductor) ; 2 female laborers, at 
$480 each; skilled laborer, $840; in all, $204,520. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want te ask the chairman of the committee 
about some new items in this paragraph. I see an Assistant 
Secretary, two additional Secretaries, page 33, at $5,000 each. 
What is the occasion for increasing that force? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are authorized by law. The 
gentleman will remember—and, by the way, that is the preceding 
paragraph—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. I beg the gentleman's pardon; it is. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will remember 
that under,the act of 1917 two additional Assistant Secretaries 
were provided for in the Treasury Department. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. Are these those that were provided for? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Here is an administration clerk at $2,000, on 
top of page 87. What is the necessity of that clerk? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a new place. That clerk 
has charge of requisitions and supplies. The chief clerk of the 
Treasury Department made this statement to the committee: 
He said that when these requisitions came into his office from 
the various bureaus in the departments, he had no one to make 
a personal investigation to determine whether or not they ought 
to be allowed in whole or in part, and he needed some man of 
administrative ability whom he could send to the bureaus to 
ascertain the facts. For instance, if a bureau made a request 
for an additional desk, or a chair, or a typewriter, or any other 
supply, he wanted a man he could send to the bureau to make a 
personal investigation as to the need of it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the man does his whole duty he will earn 
his money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee thought so. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true, and I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of War-Risk Insurance: For expenses of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insuran authorized by the act approved October 6, 1917, and 
prior acts, as follows: For salaries of the director and co oners, 
and of such 1 assistants, accountants, experts, clerks, and other 
employees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, as the Secre 
of the Treasury may deem necessary, $3,000,000; rental of quarters, 
$140,000; stationery and miscellaneous expenses, including not ex- 
ceedin 38. for law books and books of reference and sabscriptions 
to pent icals, and not exceeding $150 for street car tickets, $60,000; 
printing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office and 
necessary printing of forms, etc., for use abroad 3 done abroad, 
$200,000; furniture, equipment, and supplies, $150. ; traveling ex- 

enses, including not exceeding $4 per diem in lleu of subsistence, 
40,000 ; purchase, maintenance, and zeper of a motor-driyen passen- 
ger-carrying vehicle, $1,000 ; in all, $3,591,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the 
measure a question. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the salaries that are paid the experts that will be paid out of the 
$3,000,000 lump-sum appropriation, and what kind of experts 
are they going to employ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will look at the 
hearings on page 187, he will find a complete list of the salaries 
provided for in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the experts apparently are em- 
ployed as insurance experts, except experts in the nature of 
legal assistants. Do I understand that this table that is set 
forth in the hearings represent the salaries that have been fixed 
by somebody else and which are to be paid to these gentlemen? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; they were fixed by the di- 
rector, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
think the director and the commissioner and members of the ad- 
visory board were the only salaries fixed in the act. 

Mr. WALSH. Are any of these people under the classified 
civil service? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand all the clerical posi- 
tions in the War-Risk Bureau are being filled through the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Under this provision they need not be. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not want to be understood as 
saying that all of these positions have been filled through the 
civil service, particularly those so-called experts to which the 
gentleman refers. I understand they have been appointed with- 
out the civil service. 

Mr. WALSH. The only class that has been within the civil 
service are the clerks? : 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think that all of them 
were originally appointed under civil service, because the gentle- 
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man will remember that during a number of months since the 
war began—the Civil Service Commission was unable to fur- 
nish a sufficient eligible list, and authority was given to various 
bureaus to make appointments temporarily pending the exami- 
nation. The gentleman will find, if he will examine the act, that 
section 17 provides that, with the exception of the director, the 
commissioners, and such special experts as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary for the conduct of the war, all 
of the employees shall be appointed from such eligibles supplied 
by the Civil Service Commission in accordance with the civil- 
service law. As I stated, I think it is entirely possible that 
there were clerks appointed temporarily, in the beginning of the 
organization of the bureau, with the understanding that they 
would subsequently take the civil-service examination and 
stand or fall thereby. 

Mr. GILLETT. But it would not be a competitive examina- 
tion, would it? They would have to pass a class examination. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman may be correct in 
that; at any rate, they were required to stand the examination 
prescribed by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that these positions have been 
filled from the list made up by the Civil Service Commission 
from the applications that have been filed, and that the appli- 
cants have been rated upon the experience and qualifications 
which they set forth in their application blanks, and that they 
did not have to assembie anywhere and take the civil-service 
examination? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; all these clerks placed here 
had a civil-service examination. 

Mr. WALSH. A competitive examination? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not certain that it has been 
competitive in the sense that the gentleman uses the term. 
They have been required to stand the regular civil-service exami- 
nation provided for clerks. 

Mr. WALSH. That may be true concerning this bureau, but 
I think the custom is for the applicant to file an application, 
in which he is required to set forth his experience and his 
qualifications and his education, and he is rated by the com- 
mission upon the facts stated in the application; that they do 
not have to assemble at any point and proceed to answer the 
questions upon examination. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
I know that is true as applied to certain positions, but I never 
heard that that practice was followed with reference to clerical 
positions, ‘ 

Mr. HAMLIN. Right on that point I may be able to give 
the gentleman a little information. I know of some clerks who 
have gone into this particular bureau who took the regular com- 
petitive civil-service examination. p 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And they were appointed on their examina- 
tion. I do not know whether all of them have been or not, but 
I know that appointments are being made through the Civil 
Service Commission from those who have stood the competitive 
examination. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My statement as to the possibility 
of clerks being appointed temporarily pending the examina- 
tions applied only to the appointments made when this bureau 
was first organized. 5 

Mr. HAMLIN. I know that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman is entirely 
correct in his statement that competitive examinations are now 
being held. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And they are appointed in that way now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

sa STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? ; 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is that in the organization of this 
bureau, as in many other additional activities thrown upon 
this Government by reason of our entry into the war, the Civil 
Service Commission were without a list of eligibles to fill the 
positions. It was necessary, therefore, to fill them with tempo- 
rary employees. Those temporary employees were given tenta- 
tive employment, subject to the subsequent examination which 
would show them to be qualified for those positions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts have 
five minutes additional. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly at the present time; and for 
some time past, the Civil Service Commission has been in a 
position to- furnish all the additional help from the civil-service 
rolls, and the War-Risk Bureau is not employing any tempo- 
rary employees at the present time, but is employing: those 
selected from the civil-service register to supply the additional 
employees needed from time to time as our Army is increased, 
imposing greater burdens upon that bureau. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WAtst] will permit me, I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts permit 
that? 

Mr. WALSH. I will permit it. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin under- 
stands the situation fairly well, and therefore I want to ask 
him what is the ability of the War-Risk Insurance organiza- 
tion to take care of the cases that come before it, with refer- 
ence to expedition? I have an immense amount of correspond- 
ence as a result of the delay in the War-Risk Bureau, and I 
wish to know whether the delay is because of the recent or- 
ganization, and the lack of clerical help, or whether it is due to 
failure to file the necessary facts upon which to base the insur- 
ance? I have so much correspondence that the obtaining of in- 
formation sufficient to give definite answers has been an em- 
barrassment 

Mr. STAFFORD, As the gentleman knows, this War-Risk 
Bureau is only five months old. It was created under the act 
of October 6 last. It had from the very start a herculean task 
to perform. As the days went on the work multiplied so enor- 
mously that no human agency could keep the work current: until 
sufficient help was obtained, and still more necessary, modern 
labor-saving devices which would expedite the work of the 
bureau. The delay has been due in a way not only to the want 
of help but largely to the need of a system whereby they could 
plan for and expedite this work. They are devising a plan of 
utilizing labor-saving machinery whereby they can stamp with 
one process five or six different pieces of paper or cards, that 
will serve for five different operations in the allotment of pay 
and the like. The chief of the bureau, Mr. De Lanoy, came 
before our subcommittee, as well as before the subcommittee 
on deficiencies, and I know he impressed me, and I think he im- 
pressed other members of our committee very favorably by his 
statement as to the progress of the work. If the work is not 
current now, he sfated that it would be current in a short time. 
As with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], so with myself and 
others, we have been receiving letters which we have submitted 
to them; yet, so far as the replies to my letters are concerned, 
the delay has not been unnecessarily long. The chief of the 
bureau, Mr. De Lanoy, states that replies will be given atten- 
tiqn as speedily as possible; but gentlemen must realize that here 
is not only a great insurance bureau, but a pension bureau, and 
it has been subject to all the delays incidental to a new organi- 
zation; but they are getting the machinery together, and in a 
very short time they will be up with their work and able to 
give satisfaction, I hope, to those who come under the provisions 
of this law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
me to make this statement in connection with what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] said, I had a letter from 
the War-Risk Bureau this morning, in which it is said that there 
are 1,200,000 applications on file. 

Mr. WALSH. About $12,000,000.000 worth of insurance. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman permit another suggestion? 
I think that a great deal of the trouble and annoyance which 
they have had comes from the fact that the soldiers do not 
understand that they must make application for the allotment 
of this pension, and therefore the Government can not take up 
and consider that part of it. That seems to be the trouble in 
my section. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

ired. 
= Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] 
have five minutes more. I do not think he has had any part of 
the last five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for securing for me an 
extension of time. There are one or two other questions I should 
like to ask in connection with this item. I notice that appar- 


ently the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized under this item 
to employ these various experts, clerks, and other employees 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and that when the 
director was before the committee he stated that they had not 
given very much consideration to the matter of establishing 
braneh oflices: with headquarters in the various States, but he 
conveyed the impression, I think, from æ fair reading of his 
statement, that they intended to have a sort of flying squadron, 
as he said, which would presumably move about the country and 
establish. headquarters. temporarily at different places. Has 
the gentleman any further information as to that, other than 
what is.contained in the hearings? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman that, of course, these applications which eome from 
soldiers are based, some of them, on the fact that they have 
a wife, others that they have so many children, others that 
they have dependent mothers, fathers, brothers, or Sisters, and 
it is necessary to have some one make n personal investigation 
in order to determine whether or not the facts stated are true. 
It was stated by the director that there were cases where the 
soldier had been married three or four times, and those matters 
have to be investigated. They can not be investigated in camp, 
and it is the idea of the director, as I understand, to appoint 
a State agent and to have whatever force may be necessary in 
the various States to make these investigations and determine 
the accuracy of the applications which are submitted. The 
gentleman will realize that that is absolutely necessary in order 
to protect. the Treasury and to see that justice is done in every 


case, 

Mr. WALSH. I realize that, of course, but I also appreciate 
how easy it is to build up a great organization with branch 
offices in the various States, with different officials that would 
in many respects resemble the various pension bureaus or 
offices that were abolished some years ago. I believe that if 
there is any such intention os that in this large appropriation 
it ought to be carefully guarded. I do not think we ought to 
permit this very important and valuable bureau of the Govern- 
ment to become top-heavy, because I think that when it gets 
on a proper footing it can be administered economically and efi- 
ciently in the city of Washington. If it is not, it certainly will 
not be for lack of room for quarters. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman 
that it was called to the attention of the director that it would 
he inadvisable to establish extensive branch offices in the various 
States, and that there was really no necessity for the establish- 
ment of such offices. The gentleman will remember that a num- 
ber of years ago we had pension agencies in the various States, 
and Congress: subsequently discontinued them: and brought the 
forces in charge to the Pension Office here. Those things were 
brought to the attention of the Director of the War-Risk Bureau, 
and he stated that he had no intention of building up any such 
organization ; but he did say that it would be necessary to have 
some one in the various States who could make the investiga- 
tions to which I have referred. He said his bureau was in a 
state of formation; that it was impossible for him to indicate 
or to know just what would be necessary and just what he 
would have to do in order to have these investigations con- 
ducted, but he assured the committee that it was not his inten- 
tion to build up any great organization in any State. I may say 
to the gentleman that I was personally, und I think the whole 
committee was, very much impressed with the Directer of the 
War-Risk Bureau. He is a business man of excellent ability 
and has a very clear and a very high conception of the obliga- 
tions which rest upon him. The director and the commissioner 
are men of a high order of ability. They are exceedingly effi- 
cient and are building up a very efficient organization. 

Mr, WALSH. But the gentleman realizes how casy it is for 
that sort of thing to become fixed? ‘ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman a little 
about the furniture. Does the gentleman know anything about 
the method followed in purchasing furniture, cither for this 
department or which will be purchased 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr: Towner: Page 41, line 21, after the 


figures 
83.591.000.“ strike out the pericd and insert a colon and the foil - 
ing words: 


Provided, That all clerks anl employees hereafter to be appointed 
in this bureau shall be from the classified service.” 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, on that F reserve 
n point of order. 


1918. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. That may be true; but I ask the gentleman 
to reserve it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall reserve it for a few minutes; yes. If 
the gentleman is going to make a long talk, I shall not. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee. Much of the matter 
referred to in this proviso has already been discussed and ex- 
plained by the chairman of the committee. The appointments 
that have been made so far, as I understand, outside of the 
classified service, have been temporary appointments? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In so far as the clerical force of 
the bureau is concerned. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘That is what I understood. It is the inten- 
tion, I understand, that hereafter appointments shall be made 
from the classified service? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Exactly. 

Mr. TOWNER. In accordance with the language of the act? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, knowing as many of us do that 
appointments have been made outside of the classified service, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the act, it is a source of some 
curiosity to us to know why that has been done. - 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. 


pardon me there? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to read to the gentleman a 
short statement from Mr. De Lanoy, right on that point. Mr. 
De Lanoy, as the gentleman knows, is the director of this bureau. 
He was asked about the employees: 

Mr. Goop. What about the other employees? 

Mr. Da Lanoy. They are all civil-service employees, sir, following the 
law. We obtained permission from the Civil Service Commission in the 

reat rush and pressure that we were under not long ago, to take on 
88 as they call them; stenographers and typewriters, with a 
an examination within or 90 days, and 
hen if they did not measure up to the proper standard, they would 
have to go. That tided us over. The Civil Service Commission was 
unable to supply these employees from the rolls. 

The chairman of the Civil Service Commission also made a 
similar statement. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the explanation is satisfactory 
and I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. = 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a 
question. I notice in the hearings in the statement of the per- 
sons employed by the bureau a large number of men drawing 
$2,000, $2,400, $2,500, $3,000, and $4,000. 

The director of the bureau announced in the beginning of the 
organization that with the exception of the members of the 
advisory board, the commissioners, deputy commissioner, and 
men of that character, there would not be any places for the 
employment of extraordinary men above $1,800. Can the gen- 
tleman explain, or did the director explain to the committee, 
ae was forced to pay $2,000 and $2,500 and $3,000 for those 
men 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that the director stated 
that it was impossible to secure insurance experts, men possess- 
ing knowledge—— 

Mr. WINGO. But I am not talking about experts. The gen- 
tleman did not catch my question. ‘Fake, for instance, the as- 
sistant chief clerk. He does not have to be an insurance expert. 
Take the superintendent of mails and files, chief of supplies, 
chief of information, chief of the stenographic section, and men 
like that. I had in mind a very high-class man who was offered 
an $1,800 position because he was informed that was the limit 
and no one could be appointed above that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman will note that 
there are very few who are paid above $2,000. 

Mr. WINGO. But the inference was at that time there would 
be only six or eight drawing more than $1,800 outside of the 
commissioners themselves, and I was wondering what was the 
occasion for his having changed his plan in respect to that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will notice that 
there is—— 

Mr. WINGO. I will give the gentleman a concrete case: 
There is a man drawing $2,500 in his present position who was 
perfectly willing and anxious to go into this service. He is an 
expert in particular lines of work and who could fill about two- 
thirds of the positions that are designated in the first list on 
page 187 of the hearings. He was told that they were limited to 


pore that they must 


$1,800 for this class of men. Subsequently he picked up a man 
of less ability, and that man was put on at over $2,000, while 
this man of extraordinary experience was rejected because he 
was not permitted to pay him over $1,800 under his organization 
scheme. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The bureau is not limited, I will 
say to the gentleman, in the amount he shall pay for these ex- 
perts. The gentleman will notice there are only about 29 or 30 
who are paid exceeding $1,800-—— 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I think when you consider the 
fact that this represents a force of 2,900 employees—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That it makes a good showing. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree that they ought to pay them the sala- 
ries. I took the position at the time they ought to pay men 
of that type more than $1,800 or you could not get them. In 
this short time I could not discuss that, but at some subsequent 
time I am going to get about 30 minutes and give concrete facts 
and statements and put in the Rxconp certain information with 
reference to the matter. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. WINGO. I was just trying to ascertain why it was that 
finally they changed their plan. Was it a necessity in order to 
get men of this type? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, of course, I can not inform 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman have 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it that when he could not 
employ this friend, who was urged by the gentleman, at a 
salary exceeding $1,800 that at the time he felt that he could 
not do So 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstands me. He did 
employ men at a larger salary than $1,800. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say this to the gentle- 
man: That the director of that bureau has built up this great 
organization—which will ultimately consist of 2,900 employees 
and that the average salary is only $1,080. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. So the director has been remark- 
ably economical. I may say also that he has not been actuated 
or controlled by political influence. He has a most efficient 
organization, although some no doubt have been disappointed at 
not securing positions. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not complaining about his paying too 
high salaries—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Another thing; this bureau in 
itself has more employees than some of the departments, and a 
paty of $2,500 to an assistant chief clerk is not an unusual 
salary. 

Mr. WINGO. Iam not objecting to it. I say I think he ought 
to have it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman referred to it, and 
I do not think it is subject to criticism. 

Mr. WINGO. At the time this organization came into being I 
thought that the chief of the stenographie section should have 
a salary of $2,400. I see he is given $2,000. I thought that the 
salary of the assistant disbursing clerk should be $2,400. I 
now see he is given $2,250. As to the man who is chief of infor- 
mation I thought at the time that they could not get a compe- 
tent man for less than $2,400. It is now $2,250. Yet they turn 
down a man who applied for one of these positions, because they 
said they could not pay more than $1,800. I am glad that he 
saw finally he had to pay proper salaries in order to get men 
qualified to do the work of this character; indeed, I am sorry 
he did not ascertain it sooner so as to prevent some of the 
delays from which we are now suffering. 

The man I have in mind was one whose ability to fill one 
of these positions was admitted, and regret expressed that the 
director was not permitted to pay more than $1,800 for men of 
this character; yet, subsequently, men of no greater ability, and 
at least in one instance of less ability, were appointed at sal- 
aries ranging from $2,000 to $3,000. Of course, I am aware of 
the political influence that was responsible for such conduct. 
At a later date I shall go into detail as to that. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, and I want to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill a question. I hope I can have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. Some question has been raised 
here about compensation of experts in the War Risk Insurance 
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Bureau—and let me say I am not antagonizing these appropria- 
tions at all, because, as far as I have information, they are 
meritorious. 

I understood the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs] to 
say that some item under consideration probably applied to ex- 
pert insurance men. Now, the question I want to ask is this: 
What use has the bureau for an expert insurance man? I 
understand that under the Jaw every soldier is eligible to in- 
surance without medical exainination. The amount for which 
the policy can be written is fixed by law. It can not be less 
than a specified sum, and in multiples of 500 up to a certain 
figure, and it can not go beyond that. The rate of premium is 
fixed and determined, or can be determined by any business 
man, and the query to my mind is: What use has the bureau for 
an expert, so called? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that this 
is a very complicated law. 

Mr. RUCKER. It may be that you need an expert to inter- 
pret the law, but you do not require the services of an expert 
insurance man to write those policies. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are oll kinds of allow- 
ances made, depending upon this condition and that condition. 

Mr. RUCKER. I realize that; but let me ask another ques- 
tion. It is true that that bill, unfortunately, did not come from 
the gentleman's committee, and he did not have a chance to 
prepare it, or he would have prepared it well, but do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the great committee which did 
report that bill reported such a conglomeration that an expert 
is needed to interpret it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. RUCKER. Or is so confused that we have to have ex- 
perts to tell what Congress did? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no. I was not criticizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand the gentleman did not by direct 
statement. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am quite sure it was drawn as 
carefully and as clearly as it was possible for it to be drawn, 
but the gentleman knows that it covers a multitude of subjects. 
Mr. RUCKER. Let me say to the gentleman that I am not 
antagonizing this feature of the bill, but I do insist there ought 
to be a better reason for these high-priced salaries than to talk 
about their being experts, because I do not think they have any 
occasion for experts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, the gentleman knows. and 
if he will examine the hearings he will find, that out of this 
entire force, as I said awhile ago, including the director, in- 
cluding the members of the advisory board, including the com- 
missioners, the actuaries, the chief clerk, and the chief of divi- 
sion; and the experts—only about 30, I think it is—have been 
employed at a salary exceeding $1,800. Now, I submit to the 
gentleman that is not a very great number of experts. And the 
director stated, if the gentleman will pardon me, that he must 
have experts who have some knowledge of insurance and ex- 
perience in making settlements, and so forth, and also some who 
nave some legal information, He could not procure men pos- 
sessing these qualifications for a less sum. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman has concluded, I hope I 
may use a part of my time. 

I said, and I repeat, that I am not criticizing the number of 
gentlemen who draw $2,000 or $2,500. I am assuming they 
are worth it, and I believe they are worth it, but it seems to 
me, in defense of the bill we ought to have a better reason than 
to say that it is because they are experts, when the particular 
work to which his attention is directed does not require expert 
service at all. > 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. I want to ask permission to extend 
und revise some desultory remarks that I made somo time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I have no desire or disposition to indulge in captious criticism 
of the manner in which appointments have been made since the 
beginning of the war, particularly to the new and the growing 
and enlarging bureaus of the Government. , I realize that under 
these circumstances, under the conditions that have existed, it 
has not been possible at all times to select and to secure all 
of the help needed from those who have regularly passed. civil- 
service examinations. But I do think that it would be enlight- 


ening and helpful to have a little plain talk on the subject of 
the manner in which appointments have been made. 

It is all very well for the gentlemen at the head of these 
bureaus, which are supposed to be under civil service, to use 
the language of camouflage“ in their statements as to the 
way in which appointments have been made. The fact is, the 
plain, unvarnished fact, that these new burenus and these en- 
larging departments have been vitalized as glorified plum trees 
for the use and benefit of Democratic Representatives and Sena- 
tors. I do not know of any Republican, I have not heard of 
any, who has secured these temporary appointments. So far as 
I am personally concerned, I have not sought any of them, and 
therefore I have not been disappointed. I am not complaining 
because of the fact that those appointed have been in the main 
or probably wholly appointed on recommendation of Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate. But I think it is just as 
well for some one to state that fact. There has been n good 
deal of very polite conversation and discussion here with re- 
gard to this matter, which is all very well in its way. The fact 
remains that there has been no effort—well, I will not say that; 
I will not say there has not been auy effort—to comply with the 
civil-service rules. I presume there has been an honest effort 
on the part of some officials and probably some effort on the 
part of all, but I do not think that many of the men in charge 
ef the War-Risk Bureau. for instance, have made any very 
special effort to comply with the civil-service law. They have 
appointed about everybody bearing recognized Democratic creden- 
tials, so far as my information goes, and largely young and in- 
experienced people, who were recommended by the proper folks, 
bearing indorsement from approved Democratie sources. Let 
us assume for the purpose of the discussion that that is all right; 
Let us understand about it, however. and let the country know 
about it if the country is interested in it. 

We on this side have had nothing to do with it, and it has been 
largely without very much regard to civil service. What I fear— 
and I have some information on which to found that fear—is 
that the appointments to a very considerable extent have not 
been with very great regard for merit or qualification, It has 
been, I imagine, largely a question of who recommended the 
appointee. From the standpoint of patronage it has been a 
perfectly glorious time to be a Democratic Congressman. 

Of course, I expect gentlemen on the other side, one after 
another, to arise and declare that they personally have not 
participated in this game of patronage; but if they have not, 
then they have allowed their colleagues to get away with some- 
thing that legitimately, under the rules of the game as it has 
been played under the present administration, belongs to them. 
No gentleman arises in his seat to make the declaration I sug- 
gested, so I assume that all of the gentlemen here present have 
participated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If it is the rule of the game, why is the 
gentleman complaining if, under the rules of the game, he has 
not been a participant? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have made no complaint. 
stated the fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Lou were just voicing an appetite, then, 
instead of a complaint? [Laughter.] 8 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman had listened to me, he 
would have realized that I simply rose to perform a duty. 
[Laughter.} Some one ought to perform it, after all the polite 
and somewhat obscuring talk we have heard on the subject. 


I have merely 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. After all the polite and somewhat befog- 
ging talk we have had upon this subject of appointments, it 
seemed to me but proper that some one should speak for a mo- 
ment in words which would outline the situation as it is, and 
not as it would seem to be from some of the evidence presented 
before the committee and from some remarks that have been 
made on the floor. 

I was about to remark when interrupted by my friend from 
Kentucky that it has been a perfectly glorious time to be a 
Democratic Member. If any of the gentemen have any deserv- 
ing constituents in their districts that are not now feeding at 
the public crib, it is an evidence of their lack of energy and 
activity in securing the jobs, which, in the division of the spoils, 
they seem to be entitled to. 
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Mr. GLASS. Might it not be an absence of taste for that sort 
of business? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, there may be gentlemen who do not 
have a taste for that sort of thing; and if there are any such, I 
am perfectly willing to yield to any such gentleman to now de- 
clare his lack of taste for patronage. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not hesitate to declare mine, and I do not 
think it is anything creditable to anybody to say that he spends 
his time here looking for jobs. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, no Republican has put in his time in 
that way I am confident. If any have they have probably had 
no rewards for their trouble. I do not think, however, there is 
anything wrong about a man’s getting positions for his con- 
stituents. I do not criticize anyone for doing that. I think if 
there are opportunities for public service and people are quali- 
fied and seek that service, it is the duty of Members of Congress 
to assist them in securing it. I am criticizing no one. I am 
simply putting into the Recorp a statement of the fact. I am 
not quarreling with the fact, but it occurred to me that it was 
well to have the fact stated while we were discussing these 
matters. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. I was just waiting until the gentle- 
man had concluded his desultory remarks. 

Mr. MONDELL. I had about concluded. The Government 
has needed a great many new employees. It has been impos- 
sible to secure them from the civil-service lists as rapidly as 
they have been needed. It is quite the natural thing for the 
party in control to make appointments on the recommendations 
of its members. I am not quarreling with that at all. But let 
it be understood; let it be known. I congratulate you gentle- 
men on your opportunities and on the heroic manner in which, 
so far as I am informed, you have availed yourselves of those 
opportunities. I hope that all those whom you have recom- 
mended will perform their service well, to the benefit of the 
whole country, and to the winning of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
pan again expired. 

r. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee and the coun- 
E will feel like congratulating the distinguished gentleman 
on the moderate tone of his speech. Considering the pain that 
one with his political antecedents and appetite must undergo 
in seeing any enlargement of the public service without being 
able entirely to control its personnel, he has given an exhibition 
of self-restraint upon which I desire to heartily congratulate 
him. [Applause.] 

Evidently the gentleman thinks that instead of having many 
of the heads Republicans, we ought to have the heads and those 
under them Republicans. It so happens that at the head of 
some of the very largest bureaus that have undergone the great- 
est expansion have been appointed men not because they were 
Republicans, but men because they were patriotic and proper 
citizens, but who nevertheless are Republicans and are adminis- 
tering those offices. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman be good enough to name 
some? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I might name Mr. Garfield. I presume you 
claim him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I invited a former chairman of the Com- 
3 Appropriations to put the names in the Record and he 
decl 


Mr. SHERLEY. One moment. As I said once before, it is 
so hard to define what is a Republican in good standing now 
that it is difficult to say what particular Republican will be 
admitted into association with a particular group of other Re- 
publicans. But I had hoped that as the result of the great 
amount of publicity we have seen lately there would be a 
getting together of those various wings of the party whereby 
you would be able to include so distinguished and prominent a 
gentleman as Mr. Garfield in your ranks. Now, there is your 
friend, Mr. Willcox. [Laughter.] Of course, he brings up such 
unpleasant memories that I do not like to mention his name now, 
but I could go on enumerating a number of these distinguished 
gentlemen who supposedly belong to your party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. He received a deserved reward. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman furnish us a list of men 
who have been appointed to superior positions of honor and re- 
sponsibility, with a good salary attached, whom he calls Re- 
publicans? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will if the gentleman will give me such a 
definition of Republicanism as will enable anybody to classify 
them. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MONDELL. I said as you will define them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not willing to undertake to determine 
who shall be considered in good standing in your party. I have 
no desire to have such a responsible job devolved on me, or 
to undertake to answer for the future; but whenever you fur- 
nish the definition I will be glad to supply the list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman in response to a question of 
my colleague has been able to mention two men whom he 
calls Republicans who have been given places in this admin- 
istration, and I guess he mentioned all anyone could recollect. 
One of those, Dr. Garfield, was a supporter of Mr. Wilson. I 
do not call a man who voted for the President a Republican; 
and, at any rate, I do not call it an act of nonpartisanship in 
this administration to appoint such a man. It is no recog- 
nition of Republicans. It is an act of gratitude, of course. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suppose you explain Mr. Willcox's ap- 
pointment on the ground of gratitude. We certainly are grate- 
ful to him as a party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly. If there is one Republican to whom 
I think the Democrats ought to feel grateful it is Mr. Willcox. 
Therefore the two gentlemen whom the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHertry] has mentioned are two men whom it 
seems to me were clearly appointed not as an act of nonparti- 
sanship but as a mere act of gratitude by the President. They 
were just the ordinary cases of patronage—giving an office in 
return for favors done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to suggest to him that I hope the 
party will be equally generous to Mr. Hays in the future. 

Mr. GILLETT. You will not have any occasion to be. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn without objection, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Federal Farm Loan Bureau: Four members of the „board, at $10,000 


each ; prety! , $4,500; assistant secretary vate secre- 
tarie each; chiefs of divisions—bond aivision $3,000, 


000; ae chief, bon 

odian of securities, $2,500; 5 examiners of ane at 

12 registrars, at $4,000 each j chief examiner, $5,000; ex- 

1 2 955 000 ack tat os 500 each: ; stenographere—d 45 ee 

S messenger; 4 t messengers; in all, $186, . 

sS BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an gS ey 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee: * ae ne 4, 
strike out “five” and insert “ seven,” and in line r out 
“$186,820 ” and insert “ $189,220.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is simply to correct an error. 

Mr. WINGO. Right on that point, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the gentleman a question. What does the gentleman 
understand the duties of these examiners of securities to be? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, ‘These examiners of securities are 
men who are required to have legal information and banking 
information—— 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about their qualifications, but 
what “securities” does the Farm Loan Board hold? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, If the gentleman will be patient 
for a moment I will tell him. These examiners are required to 
have legal information and also some banking experience. 
Roughly their duties are to investigate the securities that are 
taken by all of these 12 land banks. These securities are sent 
in here by the local banks which make the loans. These exam- 
iners of securities are expected to examine them closely and 
see whether or not the law has been complied with, whether the 
loan was justified upon its face, and whether every step neces- 
sary to comply with the law was taken, and upon their state- 
ment is based the action of the farm-loan commissioners in 
determining whether or not these farm-loan banks are entitled 
to issue bonds upon the loans so made. If they are rejected, of 
course the securities are turned back to the banks, and the banks 
must carry the loans themselves or correct them in accordance 
with the law. 

Mr. WINGO. Are these men legal examiners? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. As I have just stated, they are 
legal examiners, and it was stated by the Federal Farm Loan 
Commissioner that they must have some banking information, 
also. At least that has been required in making the appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. WINGO. They do not examine any stocks or bonds, or 
anything of that kind, do they? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They do not examine any stocks 
or bonds; no. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the farm-loan bank authorized to invest in 
any securities except land securities? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. WINGO. So that really they are lawyers? Is that what 
the gentleman understands? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether they are 
all graduates of law or not. 

Mr. WINGO. They are supposed to have at least a reason- 
able amount of legal intelligence. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell me whether or not 
these are the gentlemen who have undertaken to determine what 
is necessary in abstracts of title? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; these gentlemen have nothing 
to do with that. Their duties are confined exclusively to the 
examination of securities. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman tell me what official named 
herein is responsible for the present requirements with refer- 
ence to abstracts? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not state that to the gentle- 
man, unless it is the board itself. Of course, as the gentleman 
knows, each bank has a legal adviser. Now, I take it that the 
broad question as to what is necessary in the way of abstracts 
of title was iu the end left with the entire Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. WINGO. So the gentleman thinks the only duty of these 
men is to see whether the loans have been properly made, and 
whether or not bonds are to be issued on securities which have 
been taken by the bank, which, of course, are nothing but mort- 
gages on land? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Their duties are to exnmine these 
securities, which are sent in here by thousands from these 
banks, and to pass upon them. 

Mr. WINGO. They are sent in here to Washington, are they? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are sent in to Washington. 

Mr. WINGO. All these mortgages? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. All these mortgages are sent in to 
Washington, and they are here examined, and if approved by 
the Farm Loan Board, then that particular farm-loan bank is 
authorized 

Mr. WINGO. To make the loans? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; the loans are made in ad- 
vance, as I just said. 

Mr. WINGO. That was what I understood. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I have stated, when loans are 
improperly made they are turned back to the bank, and the 
bank has to carry them itself, and is not permitted to issue 
bonds upon them unless the securities are corrected so as to 
comply with the law. 

Mr. WINGO. Who is the attorney for this board? What is 
his designation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The board has no attorney ex- 
pressly provided for it. One of the commissioners is an attorney. 

Mr. WINGO. Who is that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Judge Lobdell. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is true; but they have no advisory 
attorney here? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
T want to ask the chairman of the committee upon what basis 
is the rating of salaries in these new bureaus, such as the one 
under consideration, made so much higher than the salaries in 
some of the old established institutions of the Government, like 
the Library of Congress, for example? Do we understand that 
the men who are capable of taking these positions must be of a 
higher grade of ability than the men who are in the research 
work in the Library of Congress, for instance? I have looked 
over the rating of salaries for the Farm Loan Board and see 
that they are very much higher. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If there is any difference in the 
salaries provided for in the new bureaus and those carried in 
the old bureaus, I take it that it is due in some measure to the 
tine when they were fixed, because the gentleman knows that 
a dollar does not go so far now as it did a number of years ago. 
I want to say that in fixing these salaries it is necessary for the 
Farm Loan Beard to compete with banks and trust companies 
in order to secure competent and capable employees. The gen- 
tleman will notice that when it comes to the clerical force that 
they are provided for in the same grades carried in other bu- 
reaus, but when it comes to men required to have some expert 
knowledge they have been compelled to pay them salaries some- 
what in excess of the high-paid clerks. 

Mr, FESS. I am not penurious about the matter and do not 
want to make any comparisons without foundation. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman that, 
so far as the salaries in the Congressional Library are concerned, 
many of them are ridiculously low. That has been my opinion 
ever since I have been a member of this committee. This com- 
mittee has undertaken, with reference to some of the very low 
salaries, to raise them. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We have raised them to a slight 
extent; but I will say that it is not the province of the Appro- 
priation Committee to enter into the work of revising the entire 
salaries of any particular bureau, because that is legislation 
which Congress can enact in the usual way if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. FESS. I want to make an observation, if the Chairman 
will indulge me, that the war bureau has to do with the 
handling of wealth and securities and things of an unusual 
money value, and ask whether the salaries would likely be 
greater than those that have reference purely to educationai 
work. That seems to run through the entire gamut of society. 
However, I do not think it is quite well founded, because the 
amount of money required to prepare one for research work 
is tremendously expensive and ought to be recognized by the 
payment of better salaries. 

Now, in this increase of the number of employees that must 
go through the civil service I presume there has been a great 
demand for help put upon the civil service and a great deal 
of labor in getting these people ready. I have wondered 
whether there has not been a little abuse there growing ont of 
the mereased demand. I have in mind this instance that I 
would like to have the chairman know, 

The head of one bureau called a man to assist him. I know 
these facts, or at least I have been told by persons in whom 
I have confidence, so that I can give the names of the head 
of the bureau and the man, if desired. The man called was 
very much desired because of the character of the work he 
had already done, which was very well known.: He was told 
that he would have to take an examination. An examination 
was taken, and he ascertained when the report came in that 
he had failed to pass. In making some investigation he found 
that his own papers had been graded by some high-school assist- 
ants who had been called in to do this work. 

I can see how a list of examinations might be graded by 
a high-school boy, but in a case of this kind it seemed that 
here was a great abuse of the civil service in calling in that 
kind of service that would require more than mere verbal 
knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. That sort of a performance I think is an abuse 
wherever it was done, and especially where the one whose 
examination must show some expert knowledge, 

Mr. BTRNS of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentieman to 
say that the papers were graded by a high-school student? 

Mr. FESS. That is what I understand, some assistant that 
was called in. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am surprised to hear that. I 
agree with the gentleman in his criticism of that sort of action. 
I will state to the gentleman that the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission stated to the committee that, in order to 
dispose of a great amount of work and a great number of papers, 
he had employed public-school teachers of the city to work in 
the evenings, paying them for two or three hours’ time, in order 
to dispose of as many papers as possible. I did not understand 
that anyone had employed a high-school student. 

Mr. FESS. I think it might be well to make an investigation 
to see whether the high-school teachers did not pass it over to 
the students. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If they did, it was an improper 
thing to do. However, I may say that the school-teachers who 
have been doing the work did it in order to get extra pay, for, 
as the gentleman is aware, their salaries are ridiculously low. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, I would not object to their doing the work. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. And the work was done at the 
office of the commission and not at their home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of 8872807 5 Architect: Supervising Architect, $5,000; execu- 
tive officer, & echnical officer, $3,000; drafting division—-super- 


intendent $3, 000, assistant superintendent $2,750 ; mechanical enginecr- 
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ing diviston—superintendent $2,750, assistant superintendent $2,400; 
structural divisio n—superintendent $2,750, assistant superintendent 
ryt superintendents. computing division $2,750, Teega division 
2.400, accounts division $2, maintenance division $2,500; files 
and records division—chief, $2,500, assistant chief $2,250; head drafts- 
man, $2,500; administrative 'clerks—8. at $2,000 each; 4 technical 
art at $1,800 each; clerks—9 of class 4, additional to 1 of class 4 
bookkeeper 22 4 at $1,700 3 pee of class 3, 6 at 8 500 each 
13 of elass 2, 8 at $1,300 — class 1. four at $1 ge pe 7 
at $1,000 each, 3 at #3300 00 each. tsi 0 each; photographer, 
88 Guplicating galle » $i, 3005 A 20155 chein sts, poi 
ye | foreman, vault, N and lock shop, s 5 messengers ; 

Pe Biers messengers; nit mate, s boys—1 at $600, $480 each, 2 
at $360. each; skilled Jaborers—4 at $1,000 each, vs 1. $0 60 each, 1 
at $900, 1 at $840; Jaborers—i at $660, 1 at $600; in all, $221,020. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In this item for the Supervising Architect it appears 
possible that there is no deserving Democrat in the country who 
-is competent to be appointed Supervising Architect. For the 
last two years, I think, or more this office has been vacant and 
the duties have been performed by the executive officer, Mr. Wet- 
more, a very competent and courteous official, and one who is 
fully able to perform the duties of the Supervising Architect. 
While I am not ealling attention to this in the hope that perhaps 
some nondeserving Republican may be appointed to this office, 
I think it is unfair in a great department like this that we 
should appropriate for a Supervising Architect the sum of $5,000. 
and leave that position vacant and impose upon the executive 
officer, without increase in salary, in addition to the duties of 
his position, the work of the Supervising Architect. It may be 
that by reason of the order issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under date of December 26, 1917, to the effect that 
no matter what the Congress of the United States might decide, 
no matter how much money they should appropriate or what 
authorizations they should issue, the Supervising Architect, or 
the Office of the Supervising Arehitect, was ordered to cease 
work and directed that no new buildings were to be placed un- 
der contract unless their urgency was established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Assistant Secretary in charge. In other words, if 
Congress should deem a new building urgent and authorize an 
appropriation and authorize the acquisition of a site, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury decrees that that money should not be ex- 
pended unless some Assistant Secretary of the Treasury is satis- 
fied as to its urgency. All expansion of buildings he orders, 
where the urgency is established to the satisfaction of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, are to be placed on the market for bids, and then 
he also decrees that no additional sites are to be selected until 
further orders are given by the Secretary. It would seem that 
an order such as this goes a little beyond the bounds of an 
Executive order, and Congress is the proper body to determine 
the urgency of a building or the urgency of acquiring sites, and 
also that we are the proper body to determine whether such 
buildings should be constructed. 

With these few preliminary remarks, I now desire to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill if he has any information re- 
specting the reason why the office of Supervising Architect is 
now vacant, and has been vacant for the past two or three years; 
and, further, whether there is any likelihood that an official 
will be found in the near future to fill that office? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi] that I have no in- 
formation as to why that office is not now filled. My recollec- 
tion is that it has been vacant for at least a year, and possibly 
longer. In reply to the statement of the gentleman that it may 
be due to the fact that no competent and deserving Democrat 
can be found to fill the place, I want to say that that is clearly 
a mistake, because if the Secretary of the Treasury would call 
on me I could name several exceedingly competent and deserv- 
ing Democrats from my own district, and I am sure other gen- 
tlemen could do likewise. I take it the reason this position is 
not filled now is due to the fact that there is not any great ex- 
isting need for a Supervising Arehitect, particularly at this 
time. The gentleman has just referred to an order curtailing 
the work of this bureau. The executive officer, who is a very 
competent gentleman, and who has been in the service for many 
years, has taken care of the office with entire satisfaction. In- 
asmuch as the failure to make this appointment results in a 
saving to the Treasury of $5,000 each and every year, I assume 
the gentleman is not disposed to offer any serious criticism of 
the failure to fill the office. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, my criticism or suggestion was 
that it seemed to me unfair to the executive officer, Mr. Wet- 
more, that he should have these additional burdens and re- 
sponsibilities: placed upon him when we provide by law for an 
official to assume those responsibilities, and that if we are going 
to conduct that office without a Supervising Architect we might 
well provide that he should be the head of the office and com- 
pensate him accordingly. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. His duties now are not nearly so 
onerous as they would have been a year or two ago, because the 
department, as the gentleman has just indicated, has suspended 
the erection of Federal buildings throughout the country, ex- 
copt where there is a peculiar and important reason for putting 

em up 

Mr. MONDELL. But Mr. Wetmore has been serving at a 
time when there was a great deal of activity in the office. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that is true. 

ay MONDELL. And has been filling the position with great 
E 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is entirely 
correct in that statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think when the time comes to make an 
appointment—and I am not insisting upon it at this time—it 
would be a commendable thing to appoint the present Acting 
Supervising Architect. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be entirely true; but 
I want to say to the gentleman that the fact that here is an 
office that pays $5,000 a year which remains unfilled is a refuta- 
tion of the gentleman’s remarks awhile ago, in which he ac- 
cused the Democrats of being overanxious to secure places in 
the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, if the gentleman will allow me, not at 
all. The opportunity was lacking in this particular case. That 
is the real reason. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is a distinguished Democrat, has had the authority to fill 
this place ever since it became vacant. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no doubt but that that distinguished 
and astute gentleman had very excellent reasons for not calling 
on the faithful to present candidates for this particular position, 
and we are somewhat enlightened in regard to that by the re- 
marks the gentleman has just made himself to the effect that 
he thought he could find two or three candidates who could 
fill the office acceptably from his own district: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am quite sure of that, and I 
have no doubt that the gentleman has some one in his own State 
who could fill the position acceptably. I have not requested 
the appointment of anyone. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not been looking up any material 
recently. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
if it is not a fact that during the time the Office of Supervising 
Architect has been vacant the architectural work has been done 
outside of the department? Have not the plans and specifica- 
tions for Federal buildings which have been constructed during 
the vacancy which is now existing in this office been drawn out- 
side of the department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman my 
impression is—in fact, my very clear understanding is—that 
plans and specifications are drawn in the Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, except, possibly, in one or two instances. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman who is now in charge of the 
department is not an architect? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. REAVIS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He is provided, of course, with 
quite a number of draftsmen who are not carried in this bill but 
are carried in the sundry civil bill, 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say probably is 
not pertinent to the pro forma amendment I have made, and, as 
a Republican, I may be somewhat offside in saying what I have 
in mind. I have encountered a great deal of the inefficiency 
complained of in several of the departments in Washington, par- 
ticularly with reference to departments directly connected with 
military activities. I feel, however, that it is only fair for me 
to state that my experience with the War-Risk Bureau has dem- 
onstrated that there is not a more accommodating, a more effi- 
cient. department in Washington. I have never gone to them 
that I have not been treated with the utmost courtesy, and I have 
never gone there upon an errand asking for information that it 
has not been promptly furnished me. I felt it was fair to them, 
inasmuch as it was my experience, that I state this. I could 
only wish that other departments were as eflicient as I have 
found the War Risk Bureau to be. They are undertaking a tre- 
mendous work, a work that is in a new field so far as this Nation 
is concerned. Largely by the activities of that department over 
90 per cent of a million and a half of soldiers in the American 
Army are to-day insured. I have gone to them in one instance 
in particular where I made a request for service that was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to perform. Mr. De Lanoy, who was at the 
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head of the bureau I went to, put several of his assistants to 
work on it and I had the information before night that I had 
no expectation of getting within a week. This brief statement 
is purely voluntary, but I felt it was due, inasmuch as they have 
been subject to some criticism here, to state that my experience 
with them indicated to me at least that they are both accommo- 
dating and efficient. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whom the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] had in mind when he 
said there had been some criticism of the War-Risk Bureau. 
I have been paying some attention to the discussion, and I can 
not recall having heard any special criticism of the bureau, 
though I did say something of their practice in the matter of 
appointments. I will say this, however, that my experience with 
the bureau has not been along the line of the happy experience 
of the gentleman from Nebraska, probably due to the fact that 
the cases I have called to their attention were of a character 
with respect to which it was impossible just at the time to give 
the desired information. I have no doubt but what they have 
tried to do the best they could under the trying circumstances 
and conditions under which they have organized and gotten 
under way. 

Referring again for just a moment to the general matter of 
appointments, let me say that no one on this side complains 
because under a Democratic administration appointments out- 
side of the civil service are made from among the faithful. 
It is true, in other days of war a great administration called 
men of other parties than that of the President to the councils 
of the Nation, but I have no criticism to offer because that 
has not been done under this administration. What strikes me 
as being rather remarkable, and in a way regrettable, is that 
in the midst of a great war, when those charged with responsi- 
bility should be giving all their time and attention to matters 
connected with the war and the winning of it, some one about 
the administration has found the time and the inclination to 
search the country with a fine-tooth comb, in connection with 
appointments to the few commissions where the law requires 
that at least a part of the membership shall be of another politi- 
eal party than that of the majority, to find appointees who, 
whatever they may be are not Republicans, even by their 
own definition. In all such cases some one has found time in 
the midst of war and its stress, alarms, and trials to search 
the country over to find some one who, according to some 
peculiar classification might be called a Republican, all the 
time exercising very great care that those so selected were in no 
case Republicans by the test and proof of having supported 
Republican candidates and Republican policies, 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Have not we the word of the newly elected 
chairman of the Republican committee that there are no fac- 
tions now in the Republican Party? Does the gentleman mean 
to inform us there are real factions in the Republican Party and 
the Republicans are in very doubtful shape? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; there are no factions, but the President 
has found men who were descendants of Republicans or who at 
one time were said to be Republicans, but who, at least in late 
years, have been supporting Democratic candidates, gentlemen 
who organized Wilson clubs and aided in the election of the 
President who he has seen fit to name as the Republican repre- 
sentatives on boards and commissions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, speaking seriously, when the Congress 
says that a commission shall be bipartisan, would not it reflect 
good taste and indicate good intent really to make it bipartisan 
und put on the commission some one definitely and beyond ques- 
tion of the minority party? Is it not extraordinary that in time 
of war men should find time or have the inclination to turn aside 
from the great affairs of the Nation and spend time hunting up 
folks whose appointment does not fairly and honestly meet the 
intent of Congress? In my opinion it does not reflect credit on 
anyone, that sort of political camouflaging, especially at a time 
when the minority is stanchly supporting the administration. 
This searching the country over as though there were not com- 
petent men of the opposition to find some one who supported the 
party in power, who may, however, by some peculiar and ques- 


tionable definition invented for the occasion be classified as a 
Republican, does not strike me as being a very commendable or 
honorable employment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
I yield. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that is the misfortune of the Republican Party, the 
fact that there are so many different kinds of Republicans that 
it is impossible to get the appointment of the particular kind 
whom the gentleman might characterize as a Republican. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the party is suffering from no such 
misfortune. It is the misfortune of the peculiar frame of mind 
of the men who stoop to do those things. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I rise in opposition to the pro forma amendment, . 

I am not inclined to make any criticism of any character of 
inefficiency that might grow out of the creation of new bureaus 
or the enlargement of old ones, since such observations fre- 
quently fail of any good purpose on the scale of mere criticism. 
And I am free to overlook some of these lapses, if they are in- 
evitable, from lack of preparation, or if they are not serious. - 
But once in a while we have brought to our attention some . 
things that ought really never to take place, which demand pub- 
lic attention to induce greater care in publie service. f 

I hold in my hand an envelope sent from my home town by 
the father of a boy in the ranks, now overseas, who was here 
in the engineering training camp at the American University 
grounds. This letter was returned to the father and marked in 
red ink, “ Deceased,” and in another place on the envelope the 
word written out, “ Died.” These parents were in the most 
agonized condition of mind, and, not haying heard anything of 
serious illness, they took it up with me at once, to know why 
that, if the soldier had passed away, the parents had not been 
notified. The envelope was postmarked at the home office 
November 28 and at the receiving office February 9. Before I 
could make an investigation they had received a letter from 
their son overseas, which of course relieved them of further 
anxiety. I sent an inquiry at once to The Adjutant General, 
asking him about this boy, and he referred the matter to the 
headquarters of the American University Camp. Under date 
of March 2, 1918, was received a letter, as follows: 

The man alluded to herein is a member of C -> 
talion, Twentieth Engineers, which organization: lett Wk camo te 
over-seas duty about November 10. No reason is known at this camp 
for the word “ Died" on the inclosed envelope. It is the practice at 
this camp to forward all mail for members of organizations which 
have left for overseas to the foreign station of the organization. The 
enlisted men who handled mail at the time this letter was received 
have departed for overseas. There is no record at this camp of the 
death of W. W. Drake. Every effort is made to see that all mail for 
men of organizations which have occupied this camp is forwarded to 
its proper destination and to exercise every consideration for all per- 
sonal inquirles made of this camp. 

It is evident that the boy is all right, because they have re- 
ceived at home a letter from him. But I think that a thing of 
this kind is totally inexcusable and ought not to have any 
basis for an apology. Had it taken place at the front no one 
would be greatly surprised, or in camps where thousands of men 
are stationed, but it should not occur where small groups are 
collected. And while, as I say, at this time one does not want 
to seem to be frivolous in criticism, because of the tremendous 
work the War Department has to do, here is a case that cer- 
tainly ought not to have occurred. I do not offer this as hyper- 
critical criticism in time of war, neither did I call attention to 
the exasperating delays of the war-risk insurance work in ad- 
justing the family allowances for the sake of mere faultfinding, 
since I am not unaware of the tremendous work this bureau 
must shoulder, but simply as a suggestion that more care be 
given to matters now of importance when the public is being 
called upon to give its undivided support to the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Auditing accounts abroad: For salaries. and expenses incurred under 
section 12 of the act of September 24, 1917, including traveling ex- 
penses, per diem not exceeding $4 in lieu of subsistence for officers and 
employees absent from Washington, rent, cablegrams and telegrams, 
printing, law books, books of reference, periodicals, stationery, office 
equipment and exchange thereof, supplies, and all other necessary ex- 
penses, $700,000, of which not ex g À may be expended 
at Washington for the p oses of this section, but no officer or employee 
shall receive for duty ln Washington any compensation other than his 
regular salary. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, What is the idea of the provision in lines 9 and 10? Can 
the gentleman state that this is for auditing accounts abroad, 
with a limit of $25,000, of the $700,000, that may be expended 
in Washington? r 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is to take care of the addi- 
tional work thrown on the office in order to handle the accounts 
as they are sent here after they have been audited abroad. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, they have already increased the allow- 
ance in the comptroller's office for the work here, have they not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is quite true; but the idea 
was to keep this particular work separate from the other work 
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of the bureau. I will say to the gentleman that this work is 
being performed by the Comptroller of the Treasury and the 
Auditor of the War Department jointly. They requested that 
this amount be set apart for use here in Washington to take 
care of these particular accounts, 

Mr. WALSH. That is the only reason for that limitation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the only explanation I can 
give the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. And that is probably for services and not pur- 
chase of equipment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is for personal service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Auditor for 28500 Office Department: Auditor, 88,000; assist- 
ant and chief clerk, $ ; law clerk, $3,000; expert accountant, 
$3.000; four chiefs of ive, at $2,250 each; four assistant chiefs 
of division, at $2,000 each; three paapa bookkepers, at $2,000 each ; 
clerks—25 of class 4, 48 of class 49 of class 2, 51 of class 1, 12 at 
$900 each ; skilled laborers—5 at $840 each, 11 at — eon 5 at $660 
each ; messenger boys—5 at $540 each, 4 at ag Tt each, 5 at $420 each; 
9 male era at $660 each; forewoman, $480 19 charwomen; in 


all, $324,52 
bor 8 to be fixed 1 the e Secretary of the Treasury, of 
audit the accounts 


such number of 2 as may necessary 
and vouchers of the Postal Me Bie: $297,130: Provided, That not ex- 
ceeding 843.200 may be used for the payment of compensation to said 
employees absent on leave. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Is it not rather unusual for the compensation of any of these 
clerks to be fixed by the head of the department rather than by 
act of the committee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Those who are employed under 
this lump sum are paid on a piecework basis. They are not paid 
regular stipulated salaries, but they are paid according to the 
work done. 

Mr. FESS. That explains it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Secret Service Division: Chief, $4,500 ; assistant chief, who shall dis- 
charge the duties of chief clerk, $3, 500 ; ‘clerks—2 of elass 4, 1 of class 
3, 2 of class 2, 2 of class 1, 1 $1, 500 ; a ssistant messenger; in all, $20,120. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
It is not possible that $20,120 is all the money expended in the 
interest of the Secret Service? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is just the office force, I will 
say to the gentleman. The field force is carried in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is over $20,000,000 spent every year 
in the Secret Service in one way or another, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman refers to the en- 
tire Government and not to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the war, and in times of peace, we 
spent over $20,000,000 in Secret Service work. This has only to 
do with counterfeiting. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the customs, too, and also 
the protection of the President. But the field force in this 
particular bureau is carried in another appropriation. 

Mr. FESS. The Secret Service work sinee the war began 
must have increased tremendously over what it was before the 
war. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has, in the Department of 
Justice. There has been no great increase of the Secret Service 
in the Treasury Department, but there have been a great many 
ndditional special agents appointed in the Department of Justice. 
Then I am reminded that the intelligence service of the Army 
and Navy has been largely inereased. 

Mr. FESS. It probably would not be advisable to make pub- 
lic the amount of money expended under this particular service. 
I wondered whether we had access to the amount. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am quite sure that the Attorney 
General would be very glad to furnish the gentleman with that 
information. He made statements along that line as to the num- 
ber of special agents employed at the time of his hearing, but 
stated that he preferred that no publicity should be given to the 
facts. I may say that the sundry civil bill carries a specific 
appropriation, although it does not attempt or undertake to 
provide how many special agents there shall be. 

Mr. FESS. That line of service is very effective, is it not, 
just now? 

Mr- BYRNS of Tennessee. It is. They are doing a splendid 
work under the leadership of the chief of the special agents in 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. FESS. It is all-pervasive, reaching every part of the 
United States? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. It reaches every section of 
the country, and other countries also, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Surgeon General of Public Health Service: Surgeon gaan? 
6,000 ; chief see $2,250; private secretary to Neat Surgeon General, 
1.800; statistic s srs riae 3 20007 assistant 

editor, 81,800; librarian, $1,600; clerks—4 of class >i 5 of class 3, 8 
of class 2 ‘a of whom shall be translator), 14 of class 1, 6 at $1,000 each, 
Z at $900 each ; 5 3 assistant messengers ; telephone operator, 
$720; 2 laborers, at $540 each ; In all, $74,150. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. | 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, legislation is very badiy.. 
needed to permit the President to rearrange and reassign the 
various bureaus and oftices between the executive departments. 
In fact, that legislation ought to go further in giving him the 
right to consolidate a great many bureaus. Most of these bu- | 
reaus which the Committee on Appropriations finds in existence 
in certain departments were fixed there years ago, at a time when 
the Cabinet was very much smaller and the duties, of course, 
were purely incidental. 

As to this office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, nobody on earth can give any reason why that should 
be in the Treasury Department. There is some reason why the 
Coast Guard should be in the Treasury Department, because 
originally that was the Revenue-Cutter Service, designed to pre- 
vent smuggling, and it was an aid in the collection of the revenue. 
But that particular system of detecting smuggling has practi- 
cally passed out of existence. Smuggling by fast clipper ships, 
sailing vessels, does not take place any more nowadays. Every 
vessel on the ocean approaching our shores is known to the 
Government hours before it reaches port, so that nothing of that 
sort or character can occur. ‘There is not a particle of reason 
why that service should not be under the Department of Com- 
merce, or possibly under the Navy Department. It certainly 
should not be under the Treasury Department. 

The same is true of this office of Public Health Service. I 
will call the attention of the House to the fact that we keep 
making appropriations year after year for these various bureaus 
that may be in great danger of overlapping. In fact, practical 
experience has shown that they are in danger of overlapping 
the duties of other bureaus, and the reason for that is very 
largely due to the fact that one bureau happens to be under one 
department and another bureau happens to be under another de- 
partment. As I say, I think that legislation ought to go fully 
to the extent of permitting the consolidation of any two or more 
bureaus, so as to réduce the number of bureaus and increase the 
efficiency of the departments. 

Whenever any new proposition comes up the simplest way for 
Congress to solve it is to create a new bureau, entailing a new. 
and permanent expense on the people. That new bureau usually 
starts out with some popularity; it seems to answer a public 
demand; and it is a good way to assure the people that their 
rights are being taken care of. Then when another proposition 
comes up we always create another bureau, and that immediately, 
has a popularity. 

Here is one temptation these bureaus have: Every bureau 
that is under the charge of a live and ambitious man—and I 
hope most of them are, and some of them seem to be—has a 
tendency to enlarge its own jurisdiction. It reaches out and 
sees fields of usefulness that it can cover, where it ean render 
useful service. It attempts to absorb those fields, although they 
may sometimes be partially and sometimes be wholly within the 
legitimate sphere of other bureaus of the Government. There 
are a number of overlapping activities now in the departments, 
too many for us now to enumerate, but there are large numbers 
of them that ought to be eliminated at this time when we are 
at war and when we are trying to have the highest efficiency in 
the Federal Goverment. Now is an excellent time for us to 
have a complete readjustment and reassignment of these bureaus 
and abolish, I think, quite a number of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any law that forbids the head of 
a department from merging the activities of one burean with 
another, or from rearranging the respective bureaus and merg- 
ing their work with that of other bureaus? 

Mr. BORLAND. There are some laws that evidently forbid 
it, because some laws create special bureaus specially. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the gentleman will permit further, for 
instance, since the war broke out, in the Navy Department the 
Division of Naval Militia Affairs has been consolidated—— 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missourg 
has expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the time of the gentleman from Missouri may be extended 
three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been consolidated with the Bureau 
of Navigation. When I was a member of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads I remember distinctly that it was 
stated that the head of the Post Office Department had au- 
thority to consolidate the activities of the respective bureaus 
and transfer the work of the Fourth Assistant's office to the First 
Assistant's office. That was done frequently, so that I do not 
think that there is any law that forbids the rearrangement of 
the bureaus or the consolidation of them if the head of a de- 
partment sees fit to do so, 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think the matter is quite so simple 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin seems to think it is. Doubt- 
less there are some bureaus that are created by Executive order 
which can be abolished or changed by an Executive order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In a moment. But there are a large num- 
ber of bureaus created by specific acts of Congress over which 
heads of the departments would have no such power. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman’s idea is that we would have 
better economy if we would coordinate the work? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think so. 

Mr. MADDEN. There would not be any trouble about the 
head of the bureau deciding to have 10 men instead of 15 if 
he could do the work with 10? 

Mr. BORLAND. Unless human nature is reformed, there is 
no possibility of that thing happening. 

Mr. MADDEN. They could do it, could they not? 

Mr. BORLAND. It does not happen. What happens is just 
this: We go on creating new bureaus for new activities. We 
leave all the old ones in existence. Just now we are creating a 
large number of new activities of the Government, some of which 
we hope will pass out of existence when this war is over; but 
that hope may not be justified in the realization. Most of them 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


will hang on tenaciously for years after this war is over. 


Wherever a man is put at the head of a bureau, however small, 
insignificant, or obsolete it may be, the inclination of human 
nature is to attempt to convince the public that it is an im- 
portant factor and that there is some very important work that 
it can do for the public. If there is not any work to be found in 
its immediate activity, the head of that bureau will immediately 
search for new activities that he thinks he can perform. That 
is a very creditable trait in these men. It shows that they are 
active and ambitious public servants. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is the gentleman speaking academically, or is 
he referring particularly to the Public Health Service? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no particular reference to the Public 
Health Service, although its activities have been wonderfully 
expanded; but I have been very strongly in favor of their being 
expanded: But I am not in favor of their being under the Treas- 
ury Department, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What department ought they to 
be under? 

Mr. BORLAND. The Department of the SOLSTICE. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is where they 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. Replying to the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri in reference to tendencies in the public service, the 
tendency at the present time is not toward economy but rather 
toward extravagance. In my judgment, the coordination of the 
bureaus would not result in any degree of economy. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon 
me just a moment? À 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. x 

Mr. BORLAND. In all the years I have served with the 
gentleman I have failed to find any suggestion of a great 
economy that did meet the gentleman’s views. His views on 
economy are rather abstract. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have never wasted much of the time of the 
House, as a rule, in arguing how you could create a more eco- 
nomical administration of national affairs by the coordination of 
bureaus. The gentleman says he hopes that if the thing which 
he describes can be done, we will get greater efficiency and 
certain economies. There is nothing in the world to prevent 
the bureau chiefs now from instituting economies if they have 
the public interest at heart. I am inclined to agree with the 
statement made by my friend from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
that when the war is over all these new activities will linger 
on, because those on the floor of the House and the Senate 


who were responsible for the appointment of most of these 
people in the bureaus and departments will insist that their 
political patronage shall not-be curtailed. And I have no doubt 
that the gentleman from Missouri will be one of these, for I 
assume that he is very close to the throne and that he has not 
hesitated to ask the king for a proper division of the patronage 
from Missouri. As long as the character of service which the 
gentleman renders remains, with his time partially taken up 
with camouflage on the floor and the rest of the time trying 
to find jobs for his constituents, we will not reach that stage 
of economy to which the country is entitled. 

I would like to join the gentleman in a movement for economy 
if I knew what he had in mind. N 

Mr. BORLAND. I can suggest one to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The purpose which the gentleman has in mind 
is kept so well covered up that a novice like myself is never 
able to discover it. He is very adept at words, and he under- 
stands how to express words to cover up his thought so well that 
when he concludes one of these speeches intended to elucidate 
a complicated situation, it is more complicated than it was 
before. So I am always at a loss to know just exactly what 
position I ought to take, if I am to base my reasoning on the 
offerings of the gentleman in the way of new reforms. Economy 
can be instituted only at the fountain head, and if the men who 
are in control of the executive branches of the Government want 
economy, the economy will follow as a matter of course, be- 
cause they will not employ three men where one man will do the 
work, and I fear that in many cases to-day we have three men 
doing one man’s work and sometimes three men not doing one- 
third of one man’s work. They are in the way of one another. 
When you walk through the hallways in some of the public build- 
ings you have to push your way through to get by the messen- 
gers in the hallways, but if you stop to inquire from any 
messenger whom you meet in the hallway what is the name 
of the officer in the next room to where he is sitting, he will not 
be able to tell you. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why is it that it takes so long, then, to 
get a reply to inquiries for information in these places? 

Mr. MADDEN. The reason it takes so long is that nobody 
there knows anything. That is the reason we are not getting 


anywhere. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has the gentleman any suggestions to 
make? 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the use of making suggestions to 


people who do not understand intelligent organization? It 
would be throwing suggestions to the winds to make them to 
the gentleman from Baltimore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent expenses: For stationery, er er tags, labels, and index 
cards printed in course of manufacture, for the ury Department 
and its several parrean. ane 0 ofiens, Se. „200, and in addition thereto 
sums amounting to Faan deducted from other 4 
tions made for the . ear 1919, as follows: Contin 
N Treasury, $6, > c contingent expenses, min at Philadel. 
EGR ig eee ae 
office at New York, id eed j materials a and miscellaneous expenses, "Bureau 
of Engraving and ing. S ; suppressing counterfeiting and 
other er crimes, $700; Publle oath 8 Service, $ 2385995 988 e Service. 
8 preventing the spread of = wife bel 2 enses of 

‘oast Guard general 8 of ane buil ings, $6,000; col- 
lecting the revenue from customs, $ miscellaneous expenses of 
Internal-Revenue Service, : ft of collecting the income 
tax, $70, ; stationery "and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance, ema and said sums so deducted nan be credited to 
and constitute, together with the first-named sum of $62,200, the total 
appropriation Tor stationery for the Treasury Department and its sev- 
eral bureaus and offices, with the ex 1818.5 of field officers located in 
foreign countries, for the scal year 1919 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move tọ strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the 

subcommittee what this language, line 10, „page 54, means, 
„general expenses of public buildings, $6,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is an ck carried in the 
sundry civil bill. The gentleman will see that this is only a 
transfer of 56.000 of that fund to the contingent expenses for 
the Treasury Department for the purchase of stationery through 
one central agency. There is an appropriation made in the 
sundry civil bill for general expenses to pay draftsmen, super- 
intendents of public buildings, inspectors, traveling expenses, 
office rent, expenses of superintendent, and so forth, in the 
field service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Those are all appropriations for 
a specifically named purpose, This is for general expenses for 
buildings. That covers a good deal of ground. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That refers to the title under 
which the general appropriation is made. The gentleman will 
understand that this is not an additional appropriation, but a 
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transfer of a portion of that fund for the purchase of stationery, 
and it is carried under the head of general expenses because 
that is the title under which it is carried on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand, If that is carried 
under that head on the books of the Treasury, would anyone 
looking at the books know what that money was to be used 
for? If this is a specific appropriation for the purchase of sta- 
tionery, why does it_not say so? . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The account is carried under the 
head of general expenses of public buildings, The sundry civil 
bill names the purposes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But this is the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely ; but this does not make 
any additional appropriation. It simply transfers $6,000 of 
that fund to the contingent expenses of the Treasury, so that 
stationery may be purchased through one general supply com- 
mittee, 

Mr. COOPER ‘of Wisconsin. I still think, notwithstanding 
the very clear and lucid statement of the gentleman from Tèn- 
nessee, that that is not a good way to appropriate money. The 
transfer of appropriations ouglit to be made perfectly clear, so 
‘that anyone reading it would know what the particular money 
transferred and appropriated is to be used for. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will read the 
beginning of the paragraph, he will find that it is “for station- 
ery, including tags, labels, and index cards.” The only way 
to transfer it was to use the same language that was used in 
making the general appropriation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will permit 
me, I made a statement the other day that my observation led 
me to think that they had some kind of a system in the depart- 
ment whereby they would transfer one fund to another fund, 
borrow it out of another fund, and then pay it back. That 
statement was contradicted. I thought I was right about it. 
It seems to me that the statement just made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee to the gentleman from Wisconsin rather bears 
out that idea, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If there is any such practice it is 
in plain violation of law. Now, this appropriation here is an 
entirely different proposition. Here is a paragraph which is for 
the purchase of stationery for various bureaus of the Treasury 
Department. The sundry civil bill carries an appropriation for 
general expenses for public buildings amounting to more than 
$500,000. The legislative bill does not undertake to increase the 
amount, but simply transfers $6,000 of that to the contingent 
expenses of the Treasury for the particular and sole purpose 
of purchasing stationery. It is purely in the interest of economy 
to have the stationery purchased through one head. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was not criticizing the action of the com- 
mittee. Now, one other thing. I was impressed the other day by 
the statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] in 
regard to the methods of bookkeeping down there. I think he 
was eminently correct in that. My experience is that nobody 
on earth, even the efficiency expert that we have talked about, 
could tell very much about how this money is expended by 
looking at the books of the Treasury Department. I would like 
to get the gentleman’s idea, if he has looked into the matter 
carefully, as to whether or not the impression I have in regard 
to it is correct. Now, I found at one time what I thought was 
conclusive evidence that there was this shifting about, borrowing 
and paying back, and so forth. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
this is what I meant to convey and what I think is true. The 
system of bookkeeping is accurate enough to prevent the misuse 
of funds 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is, one department paying out more 
money than is appropriated for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Or paying it out for other than what it was 
appropriated for. The system of bookkeeping is not such as to 
enable one to determine from a statement of the expenditures 
whether work is economically performed or not. For instance, 
the system of bookkeeping would prevent money that was appro- 
priated for a specific purpose, like those enumerated for con- 
tingent expenses, being expended for some other purpose. 

There is no system of bookkeeping which would show you 
whether contingent expenses, or purchases made for matters 
enumerated under the item of contingent expenses, were eco- 
nomically made or not. Modern methods of bookkeeping do 
permit that ascertainment from a review of them. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
whether it is not true that there is.some kind of a system 
whereby a part of a fund, for instance, a contingent expense fund, 
in case of shortage in another fund, might be transferred to that 
fund and afterwards transferred back, so that in the end the 
aggregate expenditure does not exceed the sum appropriated. 
Is there a shifting of funds? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is the situation. The law requires the 
allotment of funds over a certain period so as to prevent the 
creation of deficiencies, and permits, under certain contingencies, 
a rearrangement of allotments to a certain extent. In such 
instances there is permitted the taking of sums from one fund 
for expenditure under another fund. Then there are also cases 
where, under the terms of appropriations, certain percentages of 
funds for one purpose may be made available for other pur- 
poses, and in such instances there can be borrowing, but there 
5 no right to do it except where there is express provision of 

w. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There ought to be some system that would 
prevent that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Because great harm could come from that. I 
withdrawn the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigation and experimentation and to secure better methods 
of administration, with a view to increased efficiency or to greater 
economy in the expenditure of public money, including necessary 
traveling expenses, in connection with special work, or obtaining of 
better administrative methods in any branch of the service within or 
under the Treasury Department, including the temporary employment of 
agents, e ers, accountants, or other expert services either 
within or without the District of Columbia, $15,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This item is for investigation and experimentation and 
to secure better methods of administration, with a view to in- 
creased efficiency or to greater economy in the expenditure of 
public money, or in the obtaining of better administrative meth- 
ods in any branch of the service. I notice in looking through 
the hearings that in spite of all the new bureaus and commis- 
sions and offices and departments that have been created, grow- 
ing out of the war emergency, all that the department has been 
able to expend of this sum last year was about $3,000. It seems 
to me that in view of the showing made by the gentleman who 
appeared before the committee it is not necessary to appropriate 
$12,000 a year to enable a man to run hither and yon to find out 
whether he can approve the expenditure of public money. Cer- 
tainly in these days there is not any need of increasing efficiency 
in the expenditure of the public money. There may be a need 
of greater economy, but it is a significant fact that in the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation for endeavoring to secure greater 
economy in the expenditure of public money they have practiced 
apparently a very great economy in that item and have spent 
only $3,000. I would like to ask the gentleman having charge 
of the bill if he really believes that in view of the great emer- 
gency it is necessary to carry this appropriation this year for 
the purpose set out in the hearing by the gentleman who ap- 
peared representing the department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I think so, I will 
say to the gentleman. This appropriation has been carried since 
1910, for the purpose of securing better methods of administra- 
tion in the department. I may say that the first appropriation 
was in 1910 in the deficiency act, and was for $25,000, and that 
for the next two years $75,000 was carried for this purpose. It 
was then reduced to $20,000 and is now $15,000. It is true that 
the chief clerk of the Treasury Department stated that only 
$3,000 had been expended at the time of the hearing, which was 
about the middle of the fiscal year, but he also stated that it 
was expected to consume either all or a portion of the remaining 
fund during the remainder of the fiscal year for the purpose of 
improving administration methods in the department. 

Mr, WALSH. I thought we had a Bureau of Efficiency for 
that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, a Bureau of Eflici- 
ency which is organized for the purpose of securing better 
administration and more efficient administration in all of the 
departments ; but this very small sum of $15,000 is appropriated 
in order to enable the Secretary of the Treasury within his 
department to organize and put into effect better administrative 
methods. 

I may say to the gentleman that there has been a committee 
in the Treasury Department composed of a number of bureau 
chiefs who have been making investigations and recommenda- 
tions with a view of improving the service, and some improve- 
ments were made last year as a result of their report. It may 
be, and is true, as the gentleman says, that only $3,000 was 
expended the first six months of the year, but the chief clerk 
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says that that fund will be put to good use between now and 
July, and they were anxious to have it carried for another year. 
I submit to the gentleman that a dollar that is spent wisely for 
the purpose of securing better administration in any of the de- 
partments is not improperly spent or extravagantly spent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman talking about public money? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Talking about money being spent wisely? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I seem to have a recollection, 
I may be mistaken, of the Treasury having refused to allow 
the Bureau of Efficiency to work in their department. Was 
not that so? I did not know but this was a substitute for it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That, I think, was true. I do not 
know whether it amounted to an express refusal, but there was 
some question raised two or three years ago; but I will say to 
the gentleman that since that time, as he knows, the Bureau 
of Efficiency has been doing a great deal of work in the Treas- 
ury Department, the War-Risk Bureau, the Internal-Revenue 
Service. and also in the Treasurer's office. 

Mr. GILLETT. I had a vague recollection this was instead, 
but I may be mistaken. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; this has been carried since 
1910. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. The hearings disclose that the Bureau of Efficiency has 
undertaken some of this work in the Treasury Department, and 
apparently this item is carried in order that the Treasury De- 
partment do its work itself, and I submit that it can not 
achieve as valuable results by having it done by its own officials 
as it can by an independent bureau. One of the wonderful ac- 
complishments last year, I note, which was brought about, was 
that they bought 2 comptometer in the auditor’s office. Now, 
apparently by way of criticism of the Bureau of Efficiency, it 
was stated it has been working in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, and in the words of the gentleman who appeared 
before the subcommittee: 

Pa peep ĩͤ d 
Bs ro) n 0 was 
— and en — 5 z the field to travel — 5 zy 5 

Now, I believe that while we have adopted a policy of having 
a bureau for this particular purpose that we ought to leave it 
to that bureau, and if their appropriation is not sufficient in- 
crease it, but I do not believe we can get the result from the 
appropriation left to the official in control of the department 
which is seeking to reorganize or under the direction of an 
official when in the performance of his work it may be neces- 
sary for him to criticize his superior officers or make sug- 
gestions reflecting on their judgment or methods of administra- 
tion. I do not believe that sort of an official will be as free to 
make recommendations as one under an independent bureau or 
department of the Government. They only spent $3,000 last 
year, and here is an opportunity, in view of the amount we have 
given the Bureau of Efficiency this year, to save $12,000. Why, 
that would hire 12 extra janitors for some of the committees of 
the House at $1,000 per annum, or several barbers to operate 
on the gallery corridors or the carpet of the House. Here is 
an opportunity, I submit in all seriousness, to economize in this 
department and not in any way to hamper the efficiency or the 
investigations and the experimentations that may be made upon 
any office or official, and therefore I submit that the appropria- 
tion can be dispensed with and that it will be true economy if 
we eliminate it this year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will not be adopted. It has been carried for seven or 
eight years and, as a matter of fact, is the only fund provided 
not only for the purpose indicated, but out of which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may pay traveling expenses. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not the work that is provided 
for or contemplated to be done under the provisions of this 
paragraph work that is now being done by the Bureau of 
Efficiency ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, undoubtedly the Bureau of 
Efficiency is doing work—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
work? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say this to the gentleman: 
The Bureau of Efficiency, with the very little force it has at 
its command, $110,000 being carried in this bill—and to which 
I was surprised to note there was some objection raised by one 
or two Members—can not possibly investigate all of these de- 


But is not this a duplication of 


to put into effect improved methods of administration. For in- 
stance, the Bureau of Efficiency for nearly four years has been 
at work in the Post Office Department with part of its force 
and has not yet fully completed the work of establishing effi- 
ciency ratings: They have been at work in the War-Risk Bu- 
reau; they are now in the Internal-Revenue Office; they have 
been in the Pension Office and in the Treasurer’s office; but I 
submit that with 10 departments it is impossible for that bureau 
to do all this work for some time to come. > 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Have they in the four years 
they have been at work made any recommendations leading to 
efficiency? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, indeed; in the Post Office 
Department alone they have reduced employees more than 190, 
with an average saving of over $173,000 every year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May we say that this would be 
a duplication of work and that it might interfere possibly with 
the work of the Bureau of Efficiency? One hundred and ten 
thousand dollars of annual appropriation is a considerable ap- 
propriation- 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They ought to make the investi- 
gation with $110,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, and I submit to the 
gentleman they have made, as I attempted to show here Tuesday, 
extended investigations. In the Indian Bureau they have saved 
a considerable sum by way of interest, it is estimated, for the 
Indians, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Bureau of Efficiency, as a re- 
sult of its investigation of the methods of accounting and dis- 
bursing in the field service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why eould they not be permitted 
to do this work in the Treasurer’s department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly, I say to the gentle- 
man, the Bureau of Efficiency, if they had the time and had the 
force and the number of men qualified to do the work could go 
into this department and all the departments of this Govern- 
ment; but it is going to take many years with the limited force 
given to the Bureau of Efficiency to do this work. Now, I take 
this position, that here is the small sum of $15,000 appropriated 
for this particular purpose. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Wars] says only $3,000 has been expended in the first six 
months, but if he will read further in the hearings that the 
chief clerk says he expects to spend an additianal amount during 
the balance of the year. ; x j 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who will have charge of this 
investigation in the Treasury? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
who acts through a committee appointed in the department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly. The Treasury officials, 
or the burean chiefs, probably, or other men belonging to that 
particular department. Of necessity it will be impossible for 
the Sectetary ef the Treasury to give the slightest attention to it. 
The duties which have been upon him by law are so 
manifold, onerous, and important that it would be impossible to 
think of his looking after this at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I said through a committee. It is 
impossible for him to give it his personal attention. That com- 
mittee is headed by Judge Warwick, the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, who has under his jurisdiction the passing of accounts 
of this Government. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many men in the employ of 
that department does the gentleman think the employees of that 
department are going to recommend to be discharged or done 
away with? It is going to take outside influence and outside 
investigation to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It does not necessarily mean the 
discharge of employees. And I do not think that is the scope of 
this appropriation. It means better administration, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. -I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH J. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I have made a private sugges- 
tion to the gentleman in charge of this bill, that to-day being 
the Speaker’s birthday, and he will never have the opportunity, 
to celebrate his sixty-eighth birthday again, it would be oppor- 


partments and make all the investigations necessary in order ! tune for the committee to rise. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the gentleman will not press that 
suggestion. We have a bill here of 155 pages—— 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not 


insist on that. I will state to the gentleman that we can pro- 
ceed through the Internal Revenue Bureau here without trouble. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us hear, on this side, what 
the gentleman is proposing? 

Mr. DUPRE. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am trying to persuade the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ] to permit us to proceed 
with the bill a little further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Dees the gentleman propose 
to go beyond page 62 to-night? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman that 
if we should reach page 62 and the gentleman, or any other 
gentleman desires it, so far as I am concerned I will be glad to 
pass that until to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will consent to 
rise if we get to page 62? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I have just stated I would 
be very glad to pass the Subtreasury item until to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Loui- 
siana withdraws his objection, will the gentleman move to rise 
when we get through with page 62? 

Mr. DUPRE. I would not withdraw my suggestion, but I 
have not pressed it beyond that stage. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana and myself, I think, are interested in having some gentle- 
men here when we reach page 63. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is no 
desire to-night to press the controverted matter in this bill, 
which is that relating to the Subtreasuries. Here is a bill of 
155 pages. We are getting to the point in the legislative pro- 
gram where, if we do not make more progress, we are going 
to have a considerable congestion and jam before the fiscal 
year ends. Everybody wants to adjourn Congress as early as 
possible.. It is the delays such as this, not noticed, that in the 
aggregate make impossible the getting through of the work of 
Congress in good season. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I understand I have the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the committee will continue the con- 
sideration of the bill until we strike some controversial matter, 
and then it can either be passed over or the committee can rise. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the reason 
why we do not make more progress is the hectoring we receive 
occasionally from the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 
670d a. eae aba at ee oe 
revenue offices, $3,565,000: Provided, That no part of this amount be 
used in defraying the expenses of any officer, 5 above. sub- 
penaed by the plait Pi . court to attend any tr before a United 

: missioner, which expenses shall be paid from the appropriation for 
‘Fees of witness, penises States courts.” ves 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will be 
recognized first. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph 
provides a lump-sum appropriation of 83.565.000 for the purpose 
of paying salaries and expenses for those employed in the office 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue. Does the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee have detailed information os to the manner in which 
this money is expended? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee has information as to the manner in which it is 
expended by districts, and also the number of people that are 
employed under it, and the rates of pay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman enumerate 
me TD of men and women employed through this appropria- 

- tion 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. At the present time the bureau 
has 1,450 persons employed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Fourteen hundred and fifty 
persons? i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are employed through- 
out the United States, or in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is the field force. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What range do the salaries 
take, from the highest to the lowest? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. From $4,500 for the collectors 
down to $300 for the janitor, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask why, inasmuch as 
all other salaries are set out in detail, this lump-sum provision 
is made in this particular case? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The collectors’ salaries are fixed by 
law, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and therefore under or- 
dinary conditions they would be specifically reported in an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not say to the gentleman 
why it has not been done, but it has never been the practice. It 
is simply a matter of custom to make a lump-sum appropria- 
tion. It has been done for years. I will say to the gentleman 
that so far as the deputy collectors are concerned, those salaries 
range from $2,500 down to the sum I named awhile ago, a great 
majority of them being at $1,200. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This appropriation is for 
$3,565,000, and following it comes an appropriation of $1,200,000, 
and following that an appropriation of $3,000,000, and following 
that one of $8,000,000, all for the one office. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, That is true; and there is an addi- 
tional appropriation for the administration of the narcotic law, 
amounting to over $300,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We give all those salaries in 
great detail for offices that are created by statute, and we have 
points of order constantly with regard to attempted increases 
which could not be made here. I would like to know whether, 
under this lump-sum appropriation system, where such vast 
sums are involved as in this case, it does not come within the 
discretion of the appointing power to increase or to reduce the 
salaries without the knowledge of Congress? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, it would be possible to 
set them forth here specifically ; but, as I stated, it has never been 
the custom to do it, and the latitude that has been given to the 
Internal-Revenue Commissioner, both under Republican and 
Democratic administrations, never has been abused. 

I submit to the gentleman that with the tremendous amount 
of increased work devolving upon the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner's office at t- is time, it was practically impossible for 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner to estimate with any de- 
gree of certainty how many employees he will need for the 
next year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the Department of Agri- 
culture the employees are checked up, so that we know what 
they get, except in certain instances where lump-sum appro- 
priations are made for groups of men or particular branches 
of the service; but here is an instance in which for one bureau 
of the Treasury ent we appropriate in a tump sum 
substantially $16,000,000—that is my rough guess of the total— 
which is at the disposal of the appointing power. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
so far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, I under- 
stand that all its lump sums are available for salaries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the committee informa- 
tion in print, from the Collector of Internal Revenue or the 
Treasury Department, specifying the various employees. who 
are paid within the limitations of approximately $16,000,000 
lump-sum appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee has that informa- 
tion. I will say to the gentleman that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has submitted through the of the 
Treasury to Congress a statement showing just how he will 
expend the money appropriated, giving detailed information as 
to the number of employees, the salaries which will be paid, 
and so forth. This information is in the book of estimates, and 
1 accessible to the gentleman or any other Member of the 

ouse. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to disturb 
this delightful colloquy by making the point of no quorum 
present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am very sorry the gentleman 
will not let us read the bill a little further. 
Mr. MADDEN. You have done so well 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We have not done as much as 
we did yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, you have done very well indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
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bill (H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up at this time and pass Senate joint resolution 133. 

Mr. DYER. Let it be reported and see what it is, Mr. 
8 


peaker. 

The SPEAKER. We will find out what it is. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a Senate joint resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read S. J. Res. 133, authorizing the granting of in- 

surance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other 
than the person to be insured, as follows: 
"Resolved, etoc., That insurance under the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” 8 September 2, 1914. as amended by 
the act approved October 6, 1917, shall be nted by the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance on application made by the person to be ins or, 
subject to such regulations as the bureau may prescribe, by any other 
person. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have the gentleman from Texas explain whether 
this is simply to provide for the application for insurance of 
men who are in the trenches, and who are not able to make a 
personal application, by some one on their behalf? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is. The right to take out this insurance 
expires April 12. The law now is that the soldier himself must 
make the application, or if another person makes application, 
the soldier must indorse the application. ‘That is impossible for 
some men now in the service, because some have been captured 
by the Germans, and they have no chance whatever to make the 
application themselves or to indorse the application that may be 
made for them. This would cover such cases as that. I feel 
it would be a great injustice to these men not to give them any 
chance whatever to take out this insurance. 

Mr. DYER. Is that the only exception—those who may be 
prisoners? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; this is general. 

Mr. DYER. Relatives of the man in France could make the 
application. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; but this does not change the law at 
all. It does not change the law as to whom the insurance shall 
go. It does not allow anybody to speculate on the insurance 
with reference to these soldiers. 

Mr. FOSTER, It only permits those to make the application 
who might be benefited under the law. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says “the indorsement of the 
soldier,” but you might not be able to get at him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is to do away with that requirement. 

Mr. CANNON. So that any relative or one who is interested 
in him, or through selfishness, might make the application. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Selfishness would not have anything to do 
with it, because the law provides that this insurance shall only 
go to a certain class of people, and this does not change that 
at all. 

Mr. CANNON. I can see how it might be abused, and still I 
am not going to object to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let me ask the gentleman, has this been re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; but it has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It passed the 
Senate a few days ago. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I heard it read it provides that anybody 
can make the application for the soldier. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then why does it not allow anyone to do it 
for speculation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Because the law says that the insurance 
can go to nobody but certain ones. I will read the law if the 
gentleman wishes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand what the gentleman means. 
But why does not it allow anybody—I do not know that they 
would have any motive for doing it, but without regard to 
whether the soldier was in a condition to do it himself or not, I 
wondered whether it ought not to be limited so that it would 
apply to the soldier who could not do it himself. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would involve a lot of proof that 
“ae put some in a position that we do not want to put 

em in, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
along the line suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
take the case of a soldier who might not wish to take out in- 
surance to the full amount. For instance, if the soldier only 
wished to carry $2,000 somebody might take out insurance for 
the additional amount up to $10,000. Why should the Govern- 
ment carry it for $10,000 for the beneficiary who would receive 
the insurance. I realize that there is a necessity in the case 
instanced by the gentleman from Texas where the soldier could 
not obtain the insurance because he is a prisoner, or some con- 
dition like that. But why should it not be restricted to these 
exigent conditions. I presume the gentleman is not in favor 
of allowing even relatives or a stranger to take out insurance 
to the full amount designated to the beneficiary in the existing 
law should the soldier not approve. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I should not say I was in favor of that; 
but if we pass this we have got to set aside some of these things. 
I think it would do the soldier a greater injustice if he was a 
captive and could not take out the insurance than it would to 
put more insurance on him than he wanted to take out. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not covered by the regulations of the 
department? 

Mr. STAFFORD. These regulations would grant them the 
privilege of allowing a stranger to take out the maximum amount 
for the benefit of the designated beneficiary. Why can not you 
restrict it so as to provide for those who are not in a position 
to take it out for themselves? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would call for proof, and it would be 
April 12 before the proof could be developed. 

Mr, STAFFORD. We could throw the protecting arm over 
such soldiers. I do not think any person here wishes to allow 
a stranger, or even n relative, to take out the full amount of 
insurance on a soldier’s life if the soldier does not wish it. 
The Government is not in the business for that purpose. 

Mr, RAYBURN. I understand that; but this is a proposition 
to try to accommodate the soldiers who are in a position where 
they can not apply for themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we are amendiitg the law for all time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. He does not have to keep it up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the stranger is the one to keep it up; 
it is not the soldier. The stranger can take out insurance for 
the beneficiary. 

Mr. SEARS. Does not the soldier have to pay the insurance? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at all, under this provision. The sol- 
dier may pay it, but under this a stranger might. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is subject to regulations of the Treasury 
Department, and I do not think the Treasury Department would 
make an order allowing a stranger to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the testimony of Mr. De Lanoy, he 
prophesied that this war insurance was going to grow so that 
we would be in the business for all time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We are, so long as these men live. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that it will be branched out to take 
in others than the soldiers, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think that comes in this proposi- 
tion; but as long as these men live, under the law now, and 
ose want to pay their premiums, we are going to have this 

ureau. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. I see the necessity for throwing the pro- 
tecting arm of the Government around these soldiers, but 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not see any excuse for limiting this 
thing, except in one way—and I do not know that that would 
be wise—and not allow anybody outside of a permitted class to 
make application for the soldier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withdraw this until 
to-morrow? I do not think there will be any objection to its 
consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. Could a creditor take the insurance? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; but this is not assignable to a creditor, 

Mr. CANNON, Can a creditor take out the insurance to se- 
cure himself? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; he could not secure himself, because 
this insurance is not assignable. 

Mr, CANNON. ‘The law designates who can be the bene- 
ficiary? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will it not be assignable after the termina- 
tion of the war? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not as long as it is Government insurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to withdrawing this and bringing it up to-morrow? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; except that I fear the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] will object, as he will know it will take 
as much time then as now. 
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Is there objection? 
For the present I object, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 


CLARK of Florida for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed ‘to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


; RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HADLEY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2617) to 
ratify the compact and agreement between the States of Oregon 
und Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection 
with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 360), 
-which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, from the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 
1549) to require numbering and recording of undocumented 
yessels, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 861), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10548) to increase the 
productive agricultural area of the United States by the reclama- 
tion of arid and swamp lands; to the Committee on Irrigaiton of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER ‘of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10549) to amend 
the war-risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10550) to provide for national 
ownership and Government operation of transportation systems, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10551) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a board of engineers to make a preliminary location, 
survey, and plans for a ship canal connecting the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River on the line of the Miami and the Erie 
Canal from Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and to estimate the cost 
thereof; to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10552) fixing the com- 
pensation of United States customs inspectors ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHARS: A bill (H. R. 10553) to promote military 
training by providing scholarships for students enrolled in public 
institutions of higher learning, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 10554) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agriculural products,” approved August 10, 1917; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) to reimburse 


soldiers and officers for uniforms and equipments lost on board 


the Tuscania February 5, 1918, and in other like cases; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 10555) granting an increase 
of pension to David Wilhelm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10556) granting a pension to Sarah M. Col- 
lett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10557) granting a 
pension to Annie E. Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10558) for the relief of Mathew 
Horrigan ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10559) granting a pension to 
Mathias Klingle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10560) granting a pension to Archable 
Dougherty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10561) granting a pension to Henry W. 
Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10562) granting a pension to Daniel John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10563) granting a pension 
to Exira C. Gilmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10564) granting a pension to 
Sarah M. Doan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10565) granting a pension to Clarence W. 
Durr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10566) granting an Increase of 
peanon to Henry G. C. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10567) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jonathan M. Valentine; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 10568) granting an increase of 
pension to Winfield S. Stalnaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 10569) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10570) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin De Glopper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10571) granting an increase of pensiop to 
Daniel W. Spring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10572) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander P. Settle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10573) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Huffine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 10574) granting an increase of 
pension to John P. Simonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 10575) granting an increase of 
pension to Arrena T. D. Beverly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10576) granting 
an increase of pension to John B. Williams; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (II. R. 10577) to pay $600 to A. M. 
Webb, heir of Benjamin C. Webb, for property taken and used 
by the United States Army during the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10578) granting a pension to Frank Fla- 
herty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10579) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca M. Beorden ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10580) granting a pension to Easter A. 
Cantrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10581) granting a pension to Mrs. H. A. L. 
Tanner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10582) granting an increase of pension to 
Abiather F. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10583) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther Beal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10584) granting a pension to Mace H. 
Corsbie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10585) to extend letters pat- 
ent No. 618762; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10586) to extend letters patent No. 4227 
to the Committee on Patents. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and ig pers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of Springfield 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce and Woman's t'hristian Tem- 
perance Union of St. Albans, W. Va., against increase in second- 
class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of Albany County Bar Association 
against section 2 of the proposed prohibition amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Boise Commercial Club, Boise, 
Idaho, favoring passage of House bill 9928, a long-and-short- 
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haul bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying H. R. 
10557, granting a pension to Annie E. Arnold; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Northern Hemlock and Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Oshkosh, Wis., favoring appro- 
priation for keeping up work. of the laboratory; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Thomas Potter Sous 
& Co., of New York, favoring passage of the daylight-saving 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of board meeting of the South 
Dakota Division of the Farmers’ Union, relative to dealing with 
those who shirk their duty toward their country; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. $ 

Also, memorial of Sunday School of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Mitchell, S. Dak., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Travelers’ Club, Chamberlain, S. Dak., 
against increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Resolution of the board of governors of the 
International Allied Printing Trades Association, protesting 
against the second-class postage provision of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of International Photo-Engravers Union and 
others, against increase in second-class mailing rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Association of Lithuanian Patriots of 
America, favoring independence for Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Sorosis Club, of 
Chillicothe, Mo.; the Woman's Literary Club, Evansville, Wis. ; 
the Progress Club, Nevada, Mo.; the Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. ; the Springfield Council of National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Mo.; the Luverne Tourist Club, Luverne, Minn.; the Wimo- 
dausis Club, of Gordon, Ga.; the Square Turn Tractor Co., 
Chicago, III.; the Illinois Woman's Press Association, Chicago, 
III.; Condon Bros., Rockford, III.; Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Robin- 
son, Rockford, III.; and the New Century Club, of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., favoring the repeal of the second-class postage 


provision of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Penn- 
Sylvania State Chamber of Commerce, urging Congress to pass 
a law allowing excess-profits taxes to be paid in four install- 
ments, on the 15th of June, August, October, and December 
of 1918 and: each year thereafter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Jefferson County Good Roads Associa- 
tion, urging the necessity of the early designation, construction, 
aud maintenance of a system of national highways, to be built - 
and maintained by the National Government; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Typographical Union, No. 33, favoring passage of 
Sherwood old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Mr. Samuel Clayton and other 
residents of Skaneateles, Onondaga County, N. Y., for immediate 
passage of national war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Resolution of a mass meeting 
held at Big Fork, Minn., urging legislation to prohibit, for the 
period of the war, the manufacture of alcoholic beverages from 
grains as a measure for the conservation of food; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution of the Rhode Island Life 
Underwriters’ Association, urging the adoption of a particular 
form of universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Los Angeles County (Cal.) Medi- 
cal Association, favoring legislation creating advanced rank for 
medical officers in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of postal clerks in and about Gerber and Local 
148, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring increase in pay for postal 
clerks and letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolutions ef the Pasadena Board of 
Trade, Pasadena, Cal., urging drastic punishment of those who 
attempt to destroy property, and wherever these acts can be 
traced to aliens or enemies of the country that the extreme pun- 
ishment for treason be rigidly enforced ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


